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ABBBYS:  Bayham,  504;  Louth  Park, 

742  ;  Westminster,  46(> 
Abb  eviatiun  ,  721 
A.  B.  C.  sasli-fa  tener,  the,  2J8 
Abe  dare  ScQoul  l«o  inl  iiiii 
Abeniean:  ..re  exhibi  ion,  fi6'2  ;  harbour 

works,  (i9;  j  iners,  the,  381 
Abstracii     quaiititins,  lii,  744 
Academy,  Koyal,  263,472,  518,  524,571, 

6i5 

Aran  hus,  the,  237,  S.'iO 
Accidents  ,ii  Barnstaple,  scaffold,  264 
Action  of  tire  ou  building  stones,  '16,  23, 
29,  31.  57 

Action  on  the  sale  of  a  brickfield,  519 

Adams  s  sione-polisbiag  machine,  (i9li 

Adhesioo  between  bri.-ks  and  mortar,  232 

Adisham  Church  Kent,  il4D 

Agar's  sash-fastener.  119 

Agreements  409,  4:s9,  167 

Agriculi  ural  Ij.bourer's  cottages,  26,  46-3 

Alabaster,  polishing, 717,  744 

Alberts   Biidge.  COM   Diirer,  320,  504, 

613;  hai,  tl-ie,  and  the  Eoyal  Academy, 

472  ;  memorial,  the,  203 
Alexandra  I'alacj,  388,  b07,  671,  717,  720, 

746 

Alexandria  obelisk,  the,  181 
AU  Sain  s',  Clifton,  rer.  d  s  at,  530 
Altar  and  rood.  South  Lei.;h,  476 
Amalga;iia  ed  Socie  y  of  En  ineers,  690 
Amateur  Fine  \rts  Exhibit  on,  2  (3 
Amendrae  it  of  ihe  liuilding  Art,  405  ' 
Americ  m  :  artificial  stone.  322  ;  Institute 
of  Architoc.ts,  26;  marbles,  348  ;  sash 
fastener,  2  9;  ISocie  y  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, 168,  329,  501,  54j,  644,  698  ;  tim- 
ber trade,  691 
Ancestral  remains,  6SS,  698 
Ancient:  churches,  conservation  of,  355  ; 
li^'hts,  31  ;  monumen  s,  54s.  5»5  ;  Ro- 
man architects  e,  603;  Eome  at  the 
Institute,  iH7,  461 
Anna's  and  antiquities  of  Wales,  403 
Annual  diaurr  of  the  Ins  iiute,  7J5 
An  iquaria  •  redes  a   Salisbury,  40 
Antiquaries,  -^ociery  oF,  1>2 
Am  iquo  flgvire  sculpture.  -315 
Antiquii  i  s  in  the  British  Museum,  558 
Ants  in  houses,  31 

Apparatus;  heating,  179,  261 ;  sewer  ven- 
tilation 32(i 
Application  of  a'Cbitectm-al  design  to 

engi  leering  works.  375 
Apportioning  co>l  of  drain,  145,  203 
Appori  iounient,  law  of,  4  8, 467,  549 
.Approach  to     Thames  Embankment, 
Chari  g  Cross,  175,  2Si;,  321,  378,  379, 
576 

Aquarium :  Brighton,  corbels  at,  212 ; 
cem  -lit  for,  438,  467 

Aquedui'.ts,  Koman,  643 

Arbitrations,  38,  91,  112,  141 

ArchaJolog'C.il:  I  istitute  1.99,242,300, 
436,  715;  lectureship  in  Edinburgh, 
495;  seetioo,  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Insiitu  e,  19s 

Archoeology  ot  Rome  the,  616,  643 

Archf ^,  CO  icr  t  ■,  172 

Architect:  to  the  GUoian  Government, 
70it;  an ';jcto;^^Mariati.  2-5 

Architects:  i.i  I  'Minpctit ons,  the  Man- 
chester,'.i; ;  L-o!i,ii:t  ng,  :i.'iO  ;  f  male, 
92  ;  IrUh  Diores  u,  111 ;  sham,  2  .1 

Architects'  ;  ass  stauts.  29.  14u,  320,  519  : 
book-keeping.  3U  ;  charges,  8,  86,  113, 
1J3,  351,  ..19;  commis-ii.n,  263,  351 

Arehite  tiiral;  Art  Classes,  231 ;  art  in 
Eiigani,  ilS;  art  iti  India,  269;  art, 
p  St  and  present,  474,  5  0,  528,  572  ; 
Association,  2  ;,  2il,  M4,  86,91,  119  i20, 
168,  19  ill,  2i>0  270,  313,  341,  35S,  3-8, 
431,  492,  .s03,  530,  544,  546,  5-55.  556, 
599,  629,  639,  670,  700  713,  72s  74-5  ; 
As-OCiaiion  of  Ireland,  136,  22'J,  316, 
32C,  .108,  584  ;  compei  itions,  10,  33,37, 
■57,  5.),  64,  70,  83,  87,  89,  91,  92,  93.  Iii9, 
112,  113,  I'.',  138,  1>9,  140,  143,  15^  170, 
173  18 195.  199,  230.  231,  2oS  260,  261, 
318,  323,  319,  356,  379,  380,  463  465, 
495,  517,  530.  516,  63ii,  607,  630,637,  660, 
€88,  717;  d-sign,  au  horship  in.  200, 
241,  288  ;  det.Lils  in  common  use,  2-9  ; 
dra\\iiig3  ar,  the  R  lyal  Academy,  524, 
67i;  educa  ion,  7,  09,  743 ;  flgun  scup- 
tuie,  300,  31),  360,  374,  418,  435;  Mu- 
seum 26  I.  30  1,315,  321,  3o0,  374.  3»7, 
41»,  435,  6  0  ;"  nomenclatu  e,  173  ;  per- 
spic  ive,  13i),  201,  .32;  societies,  8,  10, 
23,  29,  38,  53,  70,  84,  86,  94,  95  109, 
119,  12),  1.6,  147,  149,  168,  173,  196, 
11(8,  212.  225,  -'2-1.  232,  2.56,  260,  261,  .70, 
286,  290,  3  10,  313,  316,  326,  330,  344,  348, 
358,  378,  3-8,  389,  404,  416,  43^  436, 
4';!i.  448,  461,  4  i7,  49i,  502,503,  520, 
530,  544,  555,  5-58,  581,  58.),  599,604,  605, 
629,  6,j9,  669,  670,  700,  7l3,  715,  719,725, 
72,s,  7..i;  lech.ical  terms,  172,  724  ; 
training,  7 13 
ArtUitec  uro :  CI  is^ic,  416,  4i7,  461 ;  con- 
side  ed  in  I  e  at.i  u  to  music,  2.i6  ;  Eat  ly 
Cliri  i  n,  :190;  io  Ediubuigh,  37,  171, 
473,  724  ;  and  ensitjeering,  375  ;  E  us- 
ctm,  .j83,  5.->6;  Gi.sgow,  109,  Gothic, 
584  ;  Greek,  685.  01)3  ;  Indian,  360 ; 
Ii,.  i  n  clioich,  :^12  ;  orghns  and,462  ; 
populai  estim.ue  of,  713,  743  ;  Rom:in, 
416,  4. .7,  461,  603  :  sec  ei  manufacture 
of,  145;  ut  Ui.iveisiiy  College,  173; 
the  workman's  tharein,  34 


Arrangement  of  schools,  411,  494,  524, 

6.52,  609,  667 
Arsenic  n  green  paperhimgings,  033,  661 
Art:  at  the  Ant  pedes,  743  ;  Classes,  ar- 
chitectural, 231 ;  cu  torn  and  invention 
in,  7,  ^9  ;  design  and,  112  ;  Early  Chris- 
tian. 386  ;  education,  240,  324,  713; 
I  gvptian.  499,  504  ;  exhibition  at  Aber- 
deon,  662  ;  Gre.  k,  476,  408,5-53.  685,  693  ; 
Indian  ar.  h  tJCttiral,  2u9  ;  intercessory, 
431 ;  at  in  ernational  exli  bitions,  523  ; 
John  .-tu  irt  Mill  and,  614  ;  loans  to 
museums,  699;  luxury  and,  31  ;  mat- 
ters, 741;  the  nv'SsagH  of,  233;  mu- 
seums in  N''W  York,  271;  needlework, 
66') ;  and  science  at  Chester,  408  ; 
sc  entifle,  9j  ;  of  sgrafflto  d.  coration, 
315  ;  studies,  historic,  373,  3n6,  44-5, 
498,  553, 583, 685,  693  ;  tiles  551,  558  uni- 
vers.lity  i  ,  520;  vicarious,  201,  261  ; 
workman  at  Rievaulx,  the,  4ii9 
Artillcial  :  marble,  662;  stone,  322 
Artisans',  Labourers',  and  General  Dwel- 
lings Company,  263 
Artistic  :  ironwork,  324,  387  ;  juilgment, 
616 

Artists  and  the  Saturday  Review,  641 

Assistants,  ari'hit.-cts',  29,  140, 32o,  519 

Assoo'at'on  of  Municipal  and  S^anitary 
EUiincersand  surveyors,  227,  492 

Assyria,  discoveries  in,  6ti7,  746 

Assurance  offices  Ec  onomic,  390 

Athens,  oisc  veri.-s  at.  2'27 

Attorney-General :  «.  Corporation  of  Bir- 
niingh  mi,  5-'0 ;  t'.  Corporation  of  Burn- 
ley, 52  < ;  V  Corporation  ot  Leeds,  290  ; 
)i.  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  719 

Aubin's  >iish-fa  tener,  40 

Aiirrlian  th-  wall  of,  616 

Austria:  archseol  gy  in,  465  ;  patents,  744 

Australian  art.  743 

Authorship  in  architectural  design,  200, 
241,  28S 

Autobioirrtphv  of  au  octogenarian  archi- 
tect. 225,  237 
Avanturine,  446 

Avenue,  the,  in  church  design,  383,  461 

BABYLON,  the  ruins  of,  746 

Bai  oor,  te  .  pie  of,  54 

Bailoy  Denton,  Mr.  on  water  supply,  26 

Bakers'  ovens,  719 

Baicouie-.  (langerou^-,  690 

Baltic  wood,  dearness  of,  203 

Ba  ikruptcy  cases,  32,  92,  263,  321,  439 

Ba  q  -et  to  the  Board   f  Works,  504 

Baru.-taple  sc  ffold  accidents,  264 

Barnick  construction,  744 

Barratt  v.  v\  ylie,  576 

B  .rs  for  grat  s,  7  45 

Basin  for  fou  .tain,  438,  467 

Bith  Lib  ralB.dldiii-  Society,  203 

Bith-:  Derby,   745  ;   fittings  for,  6,59, 

112,  140,  2.  2,  21)6,  262,  443  ;  London 

flo  itin?.  87 
Batley  Market  Competition,  379,  439 
Batswing  burners,  661 
Pawdeu  V  Englis  .,  519 
Ba^ham  .\bbey,  504 
Bayl  y's  water-vnn,  550 
Heads  and  the  Bed  roll  575 
Bedf  rdshire  Arciiosological  Society,  389 
Beer  freestone,  143 

BePast:  Architectural  Association,  198, 

290,  604  ;  S  hool  of  Art,  260 
Belfries,  ocagou  .1,  90 
Bellamy's  fire-proof   construction,  2-5, 

122,  201 

Benevolo  t  Institutions  :  Builders',  576, 

685  ;  Huilders'  Clerks',  359 
Bi  rkhampstead,  S'-i.ooIs  at,  300 
Berlin:  bu  Iding trades,  233,  550 ;  houses 

at,  31 

Berwick  upon-Tweed  docks,  69 

Bethtial  Green  Museum,  286 

hilling  q.iantities,  7'2i 

Birke  head  building  trade,  608,  691 

Bi  miugham  :  bur.aig.oun  s,  745;  cor- 
p.r.tion  stab  iiig  and  sto.os,  230; 
Freeholde  s'  Building  Society,  ;,81 ; 
and  Midland  I  si  itute,  198,  378  ;  muni- 
cipal buildings,  180,  290  ;  sewage,  the 
5  .0;  Society  of  Artists,  260;  Linited 
Bui  d  ng  Society,  381 

Bishop  of  Winchester  on  churches  for 
congreg.iti  .ns  504 

Bi-hop's  residence,  Newark,  N.  J.,  700 

Bitu  lien  for  buildin  ,  2o3 

Black  enamel  for  deal,  661,  689 

Bi  .ckburu  :  Fi  ee  Library,  10;  sewage 
irrigati.in  works,  2  )3 

Bla  kfriars,  Econo.nic  Assurance  OfSce, 
390 

B  ackii. ore's  earthenwue  cisterns,  351 

Blickw  II  s  Island  water  supply,  630 

Blasting  by  electricity,  291 

Bleaching  oak  board,  633 

Blinds,  window,  25 

blunder,  a  legislative,  721 

Hoard  Schools  at  Bow  and  Bromley,  555 

Bjardof  I  rade  water  regulations,  262,  612 

Bogs  and  forests,  b34 

Boilers,  6'i 

Bolton  Town-hall,  602,  6 14, 672 
Bombay,  Girgauin  Church,  212 
Houd  in  brickwork,  172,  2o3,  233 
Bonnar,  Thomas,  61 

Book-keeping:  architects',  30;  jobbing 
builders',  59  ;  plumber  and  decorators'. 


113 


Books :  notices  ot,  198.  225,  242,  330,  349, 
353,  403,  463,  060,  695,  696 ;  on  church 
spires,  467 

Bosses,  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  10 

Boston:  Conservative  Hall.  586 

Boston  (U.S.):  the  flre  at,  26,  29,  111 ;  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  180 

Bou  nemouth  :  impressions  of,  474 ;  S. 
Michael's  Churcli,  5sti,  616 

Bow,  schools  at,  555 

Bradford-on-Av..n,    Saxon   Church,  465 

Bradford:  technical  school.s,  6-35;  Third 
Equit  ible  Building  Society,  321 

Bramley  sewage,  the,  519 

Brasses,  rubbings  of,  3'1 

Brick;  cleaning  machine,  495;  efflores- 
cence n,  575  ;  kilns,  745 

Bricklayers'  work,  quantities  for,  36,  67, 
203 

Bricks :  blockB,  &c.,  719,  745;  mortar  and, 
232;  strength  of,  644 

Brickwork:  bond  in,  172,  203,  233;  clean- 
ing, 30;  foundatioms,  167;  measure- 
ment of,  744;  old  and  new,  549;  stained, 
30 

Bridges:  Albert,  604;  Brooklyn  suspen- 
sion, 181;  free,  579,  746  ;  Gunthorpe, 
603;  Kew,  203  ;  Leeds,  .58H;  Newcastle- 
npon-Tynn,  (i9 ;  Queensland,  417 ;  -^outh- 
wark,  576;  suspeu.sion,  658 ;  S.Peters- 
burg, 719;  talle^t  in  the  world,  550; 
Wandsworth,  604;  Waverley,  Edin- 
burgh, 181 

Brighton:  aquarium  corbels  212;  joiners, 
the,  406 ;  s.  Martin's  Church,  272  ; 
Swandowner's  Schools,  272;  sewerage 
works,  320 

Bristol:  Colston  Hall,  272;  echools  com- 

petit  on,  143 
British ;  Archajological  Association,  430  ; 

Museum,  558  690 
Brittany,  the  churches  of,  489,  518 
Broad  v.  Huxley,  719 

Broadstairs  :  .s.  Peter's  Orphanage,  448  ; 

water  supply,  519 
Broken  ivory,  cement  for,  407 
Bromley,  s.-hools  at,  555 
Bronze  hors.  s  of  Venice,  503 
Brooklyn  suspension  britlge,  181 
Brooks's  churches,  Mr.  549,  575,  607 
Broughton  v.  the  Crewe  Local  Board,  113 
Brown's  window-fastener,  119 
Bro\ton  H:ill,  (  heshire,  558 
Buda  btatue  competition,  517 
Buenos  .-vyres,  railway  at,  658 
Bugs  in  walls,  6S9 

Builders:  '  of  the  House  ot  God,"  518; 
payments  to,  92 

Bu  Iders' :  I5enevoIent  Institution,  576, 
585  ;  book-keeping,  59;  Clerks'  Benevo- 
lent Institution,  3  )0  ;  pocket-books,  113; 
'■  Trade  Circular  "  Company,  263 

Building:  Al  t,  Viet  opolitun,  69,  109, 
166,  202,  233,  405,  549,  675,  606;  bitumen 
for,  203;  intelli.ence,  27,  56,  88,  111, 
139,  170.  199.  230,  261,  287,  319,  319,  378, 

408,  466,  -193,  517,  548,  605,  631,  66  ,  683, 
716,  7i2;  land  in  London,  55;  new 
cathedrals.  239  ;  News,  the,  58,  59.  91, 
112,  142,  408,  5 1 8,  549,  633  ;  NEWS  com- 
petition for  a  to.vn  church,  138,  197,232, 
3-50  ;  News  schoo  -planning  competi- 
tion, 63,  S3,  91,  111,  113,  140,152,202, 
2-31,  242,  2,-9,  3b0;  Societies  Bill,  605, 
690,  742  ;  stone,  2i8 ;  stones  and  Hi-e,  26, 
23,  29;  stones  and  geology,  232,  381; 
stones  of  India,  448  ;  stones,  Victorian, 
286  ;  trades,  Lnn  ion,  143,  204,  322,  351, 

409,  55  ,  577,  663.  691,  720 
Buililings :  concrete  417,  662.  717 ;  for  the 

learned  so  ieties,  314;  measuriug,  6.s9; 
for  musical  performances,  256;  venti- 
lating, (-5,  137.  741 

Buon-igtiori  I'alacs,  Vienna,  10 

Burges's  design  for  Edinburgh  Cathedral, 
182,  12,  3u0 

Burial  grounds  in  Birmingham,  745 

Burlington  Hou  e,  344,  717 

Burning  bricks,  745 

Burnley  sewernge,  the,  520 

Burnt  ballast  concrete,  467 

Burntisland,  new  doclisat,  210 

Burslem  Building  Society,  290 

Bui  stow's  sash  fas  ener,  228,  719 

Huston  memorial,  Westminster,  91 

Byzantine  sculpture,  374 

CABIN:^-MAKING,  quantities  for, 
320 

Cafe'  Roy  1,  Regent-street,  632 
California,  trades  unions  in,  577 
Camberwell  paupe.  indt  mary,  211 
Cambridge:  Corn  Exchange,  719  ;  fine  art 

at,  lii7  ;  S  Luke's  Church,  607 
Camphor  wood,  321 
Capitals,  Ionic,  409 

Carpenters'  work,  quantities  for,  115, 175 
Carrickfergns,  Church  of  S.  Nicholas,  418 
Carving  wood  by  machinery,  745 
Casements,  French,  606,  633 
(  ashel,  Co  mac's  Chapel,  530 
Cast-iron  pier  cylinders,  fracture  of,  030 
Castellani  collection,  the,  439 
Castle  Ashby,  lod^iC  at,  272 
Castle,  Warwick,  88,  408 
Cathedral:  building,  239  ;  restoration,  607 
Cathedrals:  Chestei,  58,  548;  Edinburgh, 
33,  37,  54,57,  64,  70,  91,109,  112,113, 
122,  139,  141,  142,  152,  i66,  170,  18:1,  199, 
~      231,235,  258,  261,272,  288,  300, 


I  2^,  212,  i 


330,  389 ;  Exeter,  32  ,  631 ;  Gloucester, 
604,  631;  Inverness,  272  ;  Londonderry, 
170;  Mayence,  549;  Peterborough,  .574 ; 
Rochestrr,  549  ;  Roman  Latholic.  575 ; 
Salisbury,  61,  349;  Strasburg,  31,  S. 
Paul's,  493,  6'29,  095,  744;  V^forcester, 
1»9,  493. 
Catoptri:  lamp.'i,  520 

Ceiling  :  cracked,  92, 142,  173  ;  smooth, 
27,  182 

Cem.'nt:  aquarium,  438,  467  ;  for  br..ken 
ivory,  467  ;  of  chalk  and  soluble  glass, 
715;  for  glass,  63ii  ;  Portland,  575; 
roofs,  25,  59  ;  sewer  pipes,  717  ;  from 
slag,  60 

Cements  661 

Central  Asi.i,  pictures  from.  389 

Central  hall:  in  church  design,  333,  461  ; 

Westminster,  417 
Centrulinead,  14!,  172,  744 
Cha  k  cement,  745 
Character  of  neutral  axes,  501 
Charcoal:  drawings,  fixing,  714;  sewer 

ventilators.  744 
Charges,  professional,  8,  86,  113,  143,  351, 

519 

Charing  cross  approach  to  Thames  Em- 
bankment, 175,  286,  321,  378,  379,  676  . 

('heap  nssistance,  320 

Chelsea:  Embankment,  the,  604;  Water 
Bill,  the,  286;  whtrf,  the,  3.'1 

Chester :  art  and  science  at,  408 ;  cathe- 
dral :i8,  548  ;  Diocesan  Church  Build- 
ing Society,  437 ;  workhouse,  230,  260, 
517 

Chilian  Government  architect,  700 

Chimney-pot  hats,  661,  689,  717 

Chimney  pots:  damage  by,  59;  stacks, 
30, 172,  203 

Chimneys,  factory,  30,  142,  172,  208 

Chislehurst,  h  .use  at,  658 

Cholera  in  America,  745 

Chorley  Townhall,  70 

Chorlton-roa  1  church  competition,  530 

Chris  ian,  Mr ,  on  the  Edinburgh  Cathe- 
d  al  design-s,  258 

Christen  Church,  Somerset,  530 

Church:  architecture,  Italian,  212  ;  com- 
petition, town,  116  ;  decoration,  fresco 
(or,  92  ;  design,  383,  461  ;  draught  in, 
113;  fonts.  30,  60;  gas  fittings,  633,  661 ; 
organs,  29 :  restoration  in  Kent,  690 ; 
spire,  measuring,  495;  stalls,  4i8 

Churches:  Adisham.  64  ;  Bom  nemouth, 
S.  Michaels,  58ii.  616;  Bradford-on- 
Avon,  465  ;  Brighton.  S.  Martin's,  272; 
Brooks's,  Mr.,  549.  575  607  ;  Cambridge, 
S,  Luke's,  607  ;  Carrickfergus,  S.  Nicho- 
las, 41s ;  Christen,  530  ;  D.  wnside,  S. 
Gregory's,  6l6;  Edinburgh,  I'.  Giles's, 
299;  My,  <95;  Knglish  (.hurch  Lyons, 
54-'  Girgaum.  Bombaj',  212  ;  Kensing- 
ton, S.  John  the  Baptist,  390;  Kings- 
land-road.  >.  Coluifiba's.  243  ;  London, 
design  for  a,  272;  Northants,  119; 
South  Shields,  S.  Mark's,  616;  isouth 
Kensington,  .s.  Patrick's,  728  ;  S.  Gre- 
gory and  S.  Faith  next  S.  Paul's,  744  ; 
Victoria  Docks,  S.  Luke's,  700;  West 
Brompton,  S  Luke's,  555;  Willesden, 
18'  196;  Wren's,  50.3,  576;  York,  S, 
Wilfrid  s,  504,  630,  5-58,  o85,  616;  (see 
also  "  Building  Intelligence") 

Churches:  of  Brittany,  4s9,  518;  f.  r  con- 
gregations. 504  ;  conservation  of  355; 
heating,  179.  225,  262,  261;  warming, 
212,  -25,  262 

Churchyard  gardens,  31 

Circle  upon  circle,  172 

Cisterns:  Bl.,ckmore's  earthenware, 351 ; 
glass,  59 

City :  churches,  503,  576 ;  garden,  a.  328  ; 
Library  and  Museum,  441  ;  Sewers' 
Commission.  492;  of  St.  Louis,  56  ;  and 
West  End  Railway,  198 

Cities,  layinu  out,  404 

Civil  engineering,  69,  167,  168,  181,  329, 
417,  501.  545.  5s«.  6  .0,  658,  690 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society, 
85,  11.9,  137,  199,  317,  327,  375,  380,  438, 
658,  662,  690 

Claim  for  commission,  a  263 

Classes,  architectur.il  art,  231 

Classic :  architecture,  416,  437,  461  ;  orna- 
ment at  Rome  225,  237 

Cleaning:  brick  walls,  30;  bricks  by  ma- 
chinery, 495;  pictures,  31 

Cleansing  the  streets,  272 

Clearing  wolis  ot  bugs,  689 

Clergy  house,  S.  Columba's,  Kmgsland, 
242 

Clerks  of  works  duties  of,  262,  290,  381 

Cleveland  District  schools,  524 

Clifton,  reredos  at,  550 

Coal,  subst  tute  for,  30 

Coating  lead  pipes.  25 

Coffer,  .>rought  iron.  448 

Collection  the  Castellani,  439 

Colonial  Offices,  new,  211,  493 

Colour:  stone,  92  ;  taste  in,  599  ;  of  wood, 
267  ;  wash  tor  stuccoed  houses,  495,  575 

Coloured  decoration,  316,  o'26,  358 

Colston  Hall,  Bristol.  272 

Columnar  foundations,  167 

Combined  to 5l,  27  , 

Commission,  architects',  263,  351 

Compensation  cases,  520,  745 

Competiiious:  architectural,  10,  33,  3/, 
67  1.9,  64,  70,  83,  87,  89,  91,  92,  93.  109, 
112  113  122,  138,  i39,  140, 143,  152,  170, 
173  180i  195,  li)9,  230,  231,  258,  260,  261, 
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31S,  .•i23,  :ns,  35G,  379,  3  VI,  439,  tfi  i,  4fir, 
4!>i,  517,  5:!(),  5  Hi,  l)J7,  (i !  i,  633.  fl  i?', 
fiCf),  U;i8,  717;  thoughts  on  old  and  uew, 

inr> 

Concrete,  OCl 

Oonci'Ote:  iirche'i  on  iron  girders,  172; 

buildings,  417,  fi12, 717  ;  from  burnt  ba). 

last,  4()7  ;  durability  of  575,  007  ;  foun- 

rtationa,  l(i7  ;  walls.  4n9,  439 
Concert-rooms  and  tnusic-halU,  'isO 
Co'Kluetor.s.  li.ijht'iin,?,  5i9,  575,  G33,  7tt 
Oonneotions,  pipe,  141 
Couservaucy  of  the  T  lamos,  3il 
Conservation  of  ano  ent  churches,  35 1 
Conservative:  I'lub,  Mannlie.ster,  323.319, 

35  1;  hai!l,  Boston,  58!;  Land  Sooiaty, 

495 

Constant  water  supply,  9(i,  318,  Cli 

Constructin<f  foundations,  (50 

Construction :  barrack,  7  U ;  (Ire-proof,  25, 
28,29,  123,20I,23J,715;  modern  ware- 
houses, 1 ;  organs,  60G,  033,  GUI ;  Swiss 
wood,  603 

Consulting  architects.  3,51 

Contracts:  disputed  2G3  ;  quantities  tor, 
30;  Toivuhall,  Manchester,  ISl 

Conversion  of  forests  into  bojs,  G3i 

Coombe,  the,  Walhurst.  122 

Corb  Is,  Brighton  Aquarium,  212 

Cormic's  Chapel,  Oashel  530 

Corn  Exchange,  Carahri  li;e,  719 

CorporH.H  in  stabling,  liinninijliara,  23i1 

Correcting  och  les  by  wii-es,  (I!);) 

Cottagfis:  agrioultu  al  labourers',  2C,  4G3  • 
at  Oakley,  390 

Counte  felt  authorship  in  architectural 
design,  2110 

Country  h'luse  planuing  a,  81 

Courts  of  Law,  the  new,  197,  493  630,  635, 
662,  691 

Covent  G-a  den  market,  293 

Cowley  St.  John,  hospital  at,  672 

Cow's,  a  crusade  a  'ainst  2K5 

Crao  cod  ceilings,  92.  142,  172 

Crayon  d  awing<,  flxiug,  549,  575 

Creasing,  142  173 

Crsgan's  sas  i-fastonei'.s,  11,S 

Cresting  for  ridg\s,  262 

"Criterion,"  the,  Picc;idilly,  270,  330 

Croydon  Wbit/ift  Hospital  Schools,  109 

C;-ushing  strength:  of  briclcs,  641;  of- 
stone,  168,  633 

Custom:  in  architect's  oflaces,  519:  in  art 
7,89 

Cutting  thick  glass,  31 
Cylinders,  c  ist-iron  pier,  630 
C.ylindrical  foundations,  167 
Cymaijraph,  the,  2)9,  2Go 

DAIRY,  roof  for,  59 

Dalton,  remains  at,  620 

Damage  bv  falling  chimney-pots,  59 

Damp  walls,  3l 

Dangerous  balconies,  690 

Darkening  walnut,  30 

Darlington  schools.  524 

Deal,  enamelling  black,  6SI,  639 

Decay  of  wood,  2D!) 

Deck-loads  of  timber,  31 

Decorating  defective  wails,  495 

Decoration:  Bolton  Town-hall,  602;  Cen- 
tral Hall,  Westminster,  417 ;  for 
churches,  fresco,  92;  coloured,  31fi,  32G, 
358,  599 ;  fresco  and  mural,  2i")3 ;  iu- 
ternal,  320;  mediaeval  wall.  203;  S. 
Paul's  Cithedrul.  62 J;  sgraffito,  343  ' 

Decora'ions:  designs  for,  212,  289,320; 
at  Dromore  Castle,  390 

Decorative  art  needlework,  666 

Defects  in  the  Huilding  Act,  109, 166 

Depfford,  new  park  at,  690 

Derby;  baths,  745  ;  statue  and  fountain 
competition,  59,  91  » 

Design:  art  and,  112;  authorship  in,  200 
241,  288;  church,  3s3,  461 

Designs:  Inverness  Cathedral,  272;  Lon- 
don church,  272;  public  hall,  418  ; 
Townhall,  Chorley,  70 ;  Kdinburgh 
Cathedral,  33,  7,  51,  57,  61,  70  9 1  109 
112,  113,  122,  139.  141,  142,  1V2,  165  i;o' 
182,  199,  2  15,  .'12,  231,  235,  258,  261,  272', 
2-<8,  303.  330  ;  encaustic  tiles,  55S;  fur- 
niture and  decorations,  242,  289,  320- 
Hotel  de  Vi lie,  Pa  is,  261,  299;  Lei- 
cester munic  pil  buildings,  637  ;  Ply- 
mouth Townhall,  2'i9,  320,  350 

Desks:  Hallamshire,  300;  Liebreich 
495,  519 

Destru 'tion  of:  Alexandra  Palace,  671, 
717,  720,  7W;  Northumberland  House, 
379,576  ;  public  buiidi  igs,  717 
Detdls:  in  common  use,  '229;  French 

work,  1'22  ;  -iainte  ChapeUe,  Piris,  122 
Dsvonport  schools  competition,  4G5 
Dian  i,  temple  of,  271,  141 
Digest  of  >^anitary  statutes,  260 
bilapi  1  itions,  431,  60  ),  Hrtl,  717,  744 
Dioces;m  archiiects  i  i  Ire'and,  111 
Di-co'oured  mortir  381,  409 
Discussion  on  competitioas,  516,  55G 
Disputed  contract  a,  .'63 
•Distance,  17    203,  233,  262 
Docks:  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  69;  Bnrn- 
tisl  md,  210;  Greenock,  65j  ;  Limerick 
467 

Doddingtou  Bectory,  476 
Domes,  317,  35G,  40;i,  413,  4G4 
Domestic  pi  ite,  616 
Doucast  -r  sewerage'  works,  321 
Double  villi,  plans  for  607,633 
Douglas,  Isle  of  Ma,n,  700 
Downside,  S.  Gregory's  Church,  616 
Draiua^,  351 

Drainage:  of  the  Fens,  321;  Oxford, 
576  ;  Ravensthoi  pe.  718  ;  a  remedy  for 
supersi.rion  143;  town,  320 

Drains,  ven  ilation  of,  141,  326 

Draugnt  in  church,  113 

Draughtless  ventilation,  28S 


"  Drau'ihtsman,"  the  "  mechanical."  551 
Drawiii:>s:  llxing,  519,  57,'>,  744;  goome- 
trioal,  2G2,  290;  mounting,  633;  owner- 
ship of,  29,  5< ;  at  iho  ttoyal  Academy, 
arehitectural,  524 
Drimuld  Building  Socii!t.y,  321 
Driving  piles  by  gunpowder,  693 
Dromore  Cas  le,  dficoraHona  at,  330,  390 
Dry  rot,  142,  203,  714 

Drying :   bricks  and  tilo.s,  719 ;  ground, 

under  flooi  ing,  1 12 
Dublin  Exhibition,  576 
Dundee :    harbour,  291  ;    water  sunnlv 

718 

Durability:  of  ooncri!te  work,  575  007 
of  stone,  2 '12,  320,  311,  381,  409,  438 

Dur.ant,  the  late  Suvan,  143 

Durcr,  Albor',  320,  504,  643 

Dutch  stove,  Ul;  Waterworks  Com- 
pany, the,  263 

Duties  of  clerks  of  works?,  2G2,  290,  331 

Duty  on  houses,  the,  230 

Dwellings:  Irish  labourers,'  230;  work-  ' 
m-n's  model,  180,  203,409,  74B 

EARLY:  Christian  architecture,  390; 
Chris, ian  art,  386 ;  Christi  m  sculpture, 
371 ;  (ireeJj;  art,  476,  498 ;  Northern 
sculpture,  374 

Karthenware  cistern.s,  Blackraore's,  351 

Earthquake  at  .San  S.ilvador,  497 

East  London :  museum,  2i6  ;  new  park 
for,  173 

Eastern  timber,  611 

Ea.stham.  pier  at,  417 

Echoes,  c  irrecting,  699 

Kcimomic  Assurance  offices,  390 

Econo  iiising  fuel,  320,  351 

Kdinburiili:  arc"haeoli)>:ical  lectureship, 
495 ;  Architectural  Association,  330  ; 
architecture,  37, 178,  47 i,  724;  Cathedril 
competition.  Si, '37,  54.  57,  64,  70,  91, 
109,112,113,  122,139,  141,  142,  \.',2,  165 
170,  l-;2,  1'19,  205,  212,  2il,  23:1,  258  261 
272,  288,  300,  330.  389  ;  and  Leiih  Engi- 
neers' Society,  32 1  ;  masons,  521  ;  schools, 
609  ;  S.  Giles's  Church,  299  :  Waverley 
Bridge,  181 

Education :  art,  240,  324,  743  ;  profes- 
sional, 7,  89,  743;  technical,  4U9,  495, 
6-35,  642  . 

Kducation.al  exhibition,  671 

EHlore-cence:  on  brick  or  stone,  575: 
on  tiles,  661 

Egyptian  plastic  art,  499,  504 

Electricity:  blasting  by,  291:  easlighting 
by,  281  .  5     6  .  o 

Elevations,  sh  iding,  142 

Elgin  marbles,  the,  69  i 

Ellis's  sasn- fastener,  228 

Ely  parish  church,  495 

Embankment,  the  Thames,  175,  230,  286 

318,  321,  378,  379  576,  604,  630  ' 
Enameling  :  deal  blaclc,  061,  689  ;  paint 

for,  329 
Encaustic  tiles,  558 

Eugineeriui; :    architecture    and,    375  • 

sanitary,  636 
English:  architectural  art,  418  ;  Church 

Lyons,    54 ;  Gothic  mouldings,   35  i ; 

railway  statistics,  745;  workmen  and 

wages,  387 
Engravings,  Turner's,  9 
Ephesus,  temple  of  Diana,  271,344 
Errors  in  quantities,  92 
Etchings,  529 

Etruscan  architecture,  55-3,  -586 
Etymology  of  Ruskin,  30,  59 
Euphrates  Valley  Rdlway,  230,  411 
European  railways  720 
Examples  of  groined  vaulting,  23,  53,  70. 
147  oi    .     1  , 

Excavations  in  Lincolnshire,  742 
Excavators'  work,  quantities  for,  35 
Exeter:  Cathedral,  321,  Oil;  Dioeesan 
Arehitectu -al  Society,  198  ;  neighbour- 
hood   of,   212;    School  of  Art,  290; 
soh  lols  competition,  349 
Exhibiti-ms:  Aberdeen  art,   662;  Ama- 
teur Fine  Arts,  2-33;  art  needlew.irk, 
Kensin>;ton,  66i> ;    Dublin,  576  ;  luter- 
natiomil,    69,    497.    523,  .549;  Royal 
Scottish  Arademy,  473;  sanitary,  671; 
Vienna  International,  5)7,  613 
Expeiiment50nstrength  ofstoae3,16j  ,  633 

FACTORY  chimneyp,  -30,  142,  172,  203 
>'airiord  winilows,  the,  448 
Fairhall  and  VVreks  v.  Apsley,  92 
Fancy  woods,  611 
Farmliouse  at  Wadhnrst,  122 
Karriu^rdou  Mnrket,  446 
Fasteuing  for  window  frame,  43.8,  495 
F  isteuers  for  sasbe=,  40,  11,8,  228,  719 
Felliug  timber.  Gulf  of  iiotlinia,  348,  380 
FeU-roofl  lu-,  25  ^ 
Female  ScOoolof  Art,  405 
FLmce',  ownership  of,  717,  744 
Feuesiritiou  of  octagonal  belfries,  90 
I'en--,  drainage  of  tiie,  321 
Fever,  relapsiu!'',  92 
Fiddling  a  bridge  down,  6.34 
Figure  and  culour  of  wood,  267 
I'^igure-sc  ilpture  in  the  Architectural 

iiliiseum,  260,  300, 31.5,  .360, 374,  418,  435 
Fine  Arc :  a'  Ca  nbrid.;,-,  96, 167  ;  Museum 

ai    Boston,  189 ;    at  Oiford,  96  ;  at 
University  Cullegi-,  467 
Fiusbury-circus,  687 
File:  Alexindra  Piia"e,    671,  69-3,  720, 

746;    B.)St)n,   26,   29,  lit;  Brigade, 

Metropoli  im,  69  ;  andb  lilding-s  tone, 

26,  j8,  29,  34,  57  ;  gntes  30  60,  662,  719, 

745  ;  precauiions  against,  61 
Fireproof:   construction,  2-5,  26,  28,  29, 

34,  57,  122,  201,  232,  745;   flooriug,  232  ; 

liousts,  68,  745 ;  imperishable  stoue, 

28;  paiut,  322 
■pires,  693;  liros  in  London,  660 


Fittings  forbaths,  6,  59,  112,140  202,  20G 
_  262, 443  •       •      '      '  ' 

Fixing;  charcoal  I'rawinga,  744  ;  crayon 

drawings,  549,  575:  rafter.s,  .59 
Flu.",  661  • 
Fie  n-street,  house  in,  60 
FJctching  National  School',.  109 
Kliloli  (firder,  the,  446 
Floa  ing  baths  for  Loudon,  87 
Floor,  stain  for,  606 

Flooring  ;  fireproof,  232  ;  Now  National 

Gallorv,  74-2,  746 
Floors:  Mexican  hard  llmc,  643;  picture 

(gallery,  746 
Florenc'i  :    flroro.jf    houses    at,   68  • 

l^ogg  n,  the,  657 
Folding  doors,  hinges  for,  57.5,  607 
Foliiige  of  the  actntlms,  237,  350 
floats  in  churclios,  30,  60 
Foreign  labour  and  wages,  208 
Fortsts  and  bogs,  634 
Forum  :  llomc,  40;  ailohester,  665 
Foundations,  60 

Foundations  :  cylindrical  or  columnar, 
1G7,  pneiimat  c,  501,  545 

Fountain-  basin,  watertixlit,  4-38,  467; 
compe  itioii,  Derbv,  .59,  91 

Fractu  e  of  last-iron  cylinders,  630 

Free:  bridges,  .579,  746;  Library,  Black- 
burn, 10;    library,'  London,  441 

Freestone,  Beer,  143 

Frencb  casem.-nts,  606,  633;  postal 
telegraph  otBce,  Gr  iuvilie,  448 ;  work, 
details  of,  122;  workmen  and  wages, 
387  ^ 

Fresco   and  mural  decoration,  92,  263 

Frescfjcs,  the  Magliana,  690 

Fronie:  market  competition,  318 ;  Per- 
man'  ut  Building  Society,  634 

Furnace  shafts  lor  sever  ventilation,  744 

Furnace-,  grates,  &e.,719 

Fiiriii'ure  :  and  decoration?,  designs  for 
242,289,320;  hints  on,  697  ,  at  luterna- 
tiuual  Exhibition,  497,  549 

GARDENS,  city,  31,  328 
Garran  ay't^,  351 

Gas:  burn,  r-,  661  ;  lost,  690;  m.anutac- 
tur  ,  233;  supply  to  Loinlon,  390,  090 
Gasfitiings  ill  -hurches,  633,  061 
Gadightiiighy  electricity,  291 
Gaswoiks,  744 
Gelaiiue  tor  casting,  203 
General  Post-o£fiie,  new,  94 
Geoloijy  «nd  b.  ildiiig  stones,  232 
Geometri:;al  drawing.---,  262,  290 
Girilcrs,  flitcb,  446 
Girjiaum  Church,  Bombay,  212 
Girls'  Middl  Class  sclioo'ls, 300,  -313 
Glasgow:  gossip  from  58,  109,  14-2,  571, 
633;  Insii  ute  of  Arcbi  ectt-,  719;  sani- 
tary opcanons  in,  142;  sirejt  archi- 
tecture, 109  ;  trades'  liall,  745 
Glass:  cem-ni   for,   630;  ci>t-'rne,  59; 
cutting  thick,  31  ;  mosaic,  446  :  paint- 
ing, 2,  145;  qu  lity  o',  744 
G  as>woik.-,  Powed's,  700 
Glazier's  work,  quantities  for,  668 
Gloucester  Catcdral,  504,  631 
Glueing  wet  wood,  31 
Gold  medal,  he  Insiitute,  149,  669 
Giddsmiilis'  Hall,  94 
Grori ick's  combined  tool,  27 
Gossip  fr  m  Gl'Sguw,  58,  109,  142,  571,  633 
Go  hie :   architecture,   584;  mouldings, 
3.5.3,  409  ;  sculpture,  French,  122  ;  win- 
dows, 661 
Goux's  water-closets,  519 
Gowt's  Chapel  Competition,  530 
Griiuiiig  woo  I,  405 
Granaries,  L/inguau,  586,  603 
Grand  Cau.l,  Venice,  p. die  at,  728 
Granite  and  m  irble.  28, 29,  .34,  57 
Grauvilie,  postil-  elcg.-.ipii  olHce,  448 
Grates,  tire,  30,  60,  662,  719,  745 
G-aving  docks :  Greenock,  6-58  :  Lime- 
rick, 467 
Grays  school  competitioc,  173 
Greek:  architecture,  68.5,  093;  art,  470, 

498,  553,  68-5,  693 
Grien  pane.hiugings,  633,  661 
Green  v.  Gough,  92 

Greenock  asylum  competition,  660 
Grifliths'a  enani  lling  uaiiit,  329 
Groined  vaulting,  23,53,  70,  147 
Groms,  60 

Grosmont  Church  tower,  149,  1.52 
Giound  under  flooring,  drying,  142 
Gulf  of  i.itbnia,  felling  tio'iber,  348,  380 
Gunpowdtr  pile-driver,  698 
Gunthorpe  Bridge,  603 
Gutters,  party,  351,  381 

HALIFAX:  Permanent    Building  So' 

ciety,  .381,  School  Board,  318 
Hall,  design  for  public,  418 
Hall  and  staircase,  Soinu,  672 
Hallamsliire  school-de  k,  ilic,  300 
Halls  for  musical  perfjrniauces,  256 
Haml-m •  Hand  insur  nee  Co.,  c.  City 

Commissiouers  of  Snwers,  520 
Hand-painteil  liles,  551 
Hanky:  FreehoM  Land   Society,  719; 

sewerag    w. irks,  202 
Harliour  w  rks :   Aberdeen,   69 ;  Ber- 

wick-upon-'rweed,  69 
Hard  lime  floors,  M,;.xican,  643 
Harris  v.  Lucas  Brother-,  .520 
Hart's  sash-f.isten  228 
Hals  in  cliurdies,  661,  689,  717 
Hawick  Building  society,  14'i 
Headstones  vegetating,  549,5/5 
Henlih:  and  comfort  in  house-building, 

070  ;  officers,  204;  the  public,  230 
Healing:     apparatus    for,     179,  264; 

churches,   Polmaiae   sy.-tem  of,   179  ; 

jinblic   buildings,  churches,  &c.,  226, 

262,  264 

Heuuou  Institution  competition,  318 


Henry  O'Nell,  A.  ft.  A  ,  on  art,  741 
Heraldic  work,  S.  Ouc.nV,  .lersev,  330 
Heieforl  Building  Society,  662 
Ilij^hway   Surveyma'   Associarinn,  140 
-Hill  V.  the  Popl  ir  Guardians,  263,  520 
HillKidc,  Wargra  'c,  448 
Iliociiey  Bnildin;;  Society,  719 
Hiiigi-B  for  folding  doors,'  .575,  607 
Uinis:   on    Furniture,    697;    to  local 
boards,  530 ;  to  sanitary  legislators, 

Hi-inriC:  nrt  studies  373,  ,386,  445,  498, 

55:j,  583,  685,  693  ;  oak,  an,  467 
Hoiborn  V..lley  Imoroverni-nis,  007 
Holes  for  staircahC  wed,  744 
Ilolrnan  Hunt's  new  nictnrr-,,  61 
llomii  and  Oiloni  il  oflii;es,  new,  211,  49.3 
Home-made  picture  frann-s,  746 
Homestead,  the  Goi.mbp,  VVadiiurst,  122 
Uonrnir  to  whom  honour  is  due,  235 
Hoosac tunnel,  the,  ,55 
lloinsfty  Local  Board  of  Health,  204 
Hospi  al  :  for  incurables,  672  ;  schools. 

Wbiigift,  109 
Hot-waier  piues  and  woodwork,  142,  172 
Hotel-de-Vil  e,  Paris,  264,  299 
House:  acc  immoda'ion  at  Barlin,  31 
at  Chislebu  st,   658;  drain",  venlila 
tion  of,  141,  326;  duty,  the,  230;  in 
Fleet-street,  olo,  60  ;  for  the  learned 
societies.  291.  344;  £iom  Norway,  a, 
9,  142,  203,  233  ;  panjiers'  varnishes, 
606,  633;  puin-,  495,  519 
Household  taste,  289,  320 
Houses  :  fireproof,  68,  69  ;  healthy  and 
comfortable,     670  ;     I'ersiaD,     744  ; 
Wooden,  9,  89 
Houses  of  Parliament,  291,  417,  493,  699 
How:  ISoltou  To-nhiill    is  decorated, 
602;  to  be  rid  of  ants,  31  ;  to  build  a 
new  cathe-lral  Ukb  an  olrl  oue,  239;  to. 
use  the  cymagrsph,  2  ,9,  265 
Hudderslield   schools,  89,  411 
Hudsim  River  tunnel,  the  689 
H.viie  Park,  230,  264,  286,291,321 
Hydroslatic  water-van,  550 
llypocaust,  the  Komau,  212,  226,262 

IMITATING  wood,  405 

liiip-rishable  stone  28 

imjiortaui:  to  members  of  building  com-- 

mitte-  s,  634  ;  to  the  timber  traue,  576 
Importation  of  wood,  715 
Importing  a  house  from  Norway,  9,  142, 

203  233 

Impressions  of  Bournemouth,  474 
Imi  roved  [ndustria!  Dwellings  Co.,  203 
ixnjiiovements  :   Douglas,  Is  e  of  Man, 
700  ;  Kdinburgh,  178  :  in  gas  manufac- 
ture, 2.33;   Holbo'U  Valley,  607  ;  Lou- 
don, 61,  270,  607,  615;  town,  721 
Incombustible  wood,  109,  169 
Incorporated  Cliurch   Building'  Society 

111,  230,  493,  605,  716. 
India,  architeciural  art  in,  269 
Indian:     archtectuie,    .360  ;  huilding, 
stones,  448  ;  Ka  ha  walls,  744;  temples; 
389,686;  timber,  611 
ludo  European  railway,  ;i,  6-30 
luHrmaiy  at  Carab.  rwell,  new,  211 
Influence  of  urchseology  on  revivals  of 

architecture,  378 
luf.ingemeut  of  patent,  203 
In  Memoriara,  John  SiuaitMill,  614 
Instiiute  of  Aichuecs,  the.  8,  10,  38,  9.5, 
141,  149,  17.3,  212,  22-5,  232,  256,  261,286, 
345,  349,  404,  416,  437,  461,  467,  489,  492, 
502,  520,   530,   585.  633,   669,  689,  719, 
725 

Institute:  rules  for  competitions,  10; 
sc  I  le  of  charges,  8 

Institution  of :  Civil  Engineers,  69,  167, 
586 ;  surveyors,  111,  162,  233,  351,  579 

Intercessory  art,  431 

Internal  di  coration,  320 

Intere-ting  discoveiy  in  Posen,  40 

International :  Kxhibition,  69,  497,  .549  7 
Exhibit  on,  Vienna,  657,  643 ;  exhibi- 
tions, 523 

Invention  in  art,  7,  89 

Inverness    Ca  hedrai,  272 

Investigations  into  ancient  relics,  585 

Ionic  cipitals,  409 

Irish  :  bui  ding  stones,  604:  diocesan  a?- 
chi  ect-,  ill:  pub  ic  roads,  690 

Iron:  brid^iC  ar  Le-ds,  586;c>ffei-,  448  ; 
constriiciion,  745  ;  cy  ind  rs,  f  acture 
of,  630  ;  girders  and  cone  ete  arches, 
172  ;  pier,  Eas  ham,  417  ;  preservation 
of.  109,  746  ;  window-frame  fastening, 
438,  495. 

Ironmongery,  quantities  for,  205,  297 
Ironwork,  artistic,  324,  387 
Irrigation,  sewge  64 
Italian  church  arch,  .ecture,  212 


JERSEY,  heraldry  at  St.  Ouen's,  330- 
John  Stuart  M  il,  614 
Johnson's:  apparatus  for  sewer  ventila- 
tion, 326;  proc  ss  for  graining,  405 
Joiners'  work,  quantities,  205,  235,  266,297 

KACHA  walls,  Indian,  744 

Kelvin,  puriflcatlon  of  the,  321 

Kendil  sew  .ge,  the,  290 

Keiiahoie  v.  Johnson,  631 

Ke  singt  m  :  Ciiurch  of  S.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, .390  ;  Museuth,  384, 469,  666 

Kent  Archaeological  Society,  742 

Kentish:  chu  ch  restoration,  690;  rood 
screens,  466 

Kew  bridge,  oi  ening  of,  203 

Keys,  Roman,  199 

Khiva  and  Oen  ral  Asia,  .389 

Kilns  :  brick,  745;  ma  t,  17-2,  20.3,  233 

King  town  sewerage  works,  263 

Knox  memorial,  the,  59 
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I  Building  Nkws,  July  in,  1873,  J 


LABOXlRand  wagi'S:  foreign,  2i;S;  in 

tlie  lln|ti!il  States,  230  (seu  iilso  "Wiiges 

Movement.") 
Lal)oun-i(s'    ciwollinKs :  agricultural,  20, 

483  ;  i|i  Ir  land,  230 
Lamii^ilj:  Seliool  of  Ait,  517  ;  workhouse, 

new,  168 

Lamp- posts  in  Union-street,  Glasgow,  58 
Lumps,  catoptiie,  520 
Lanoiishiie.  municipal  worlds  in,  294 
Land:  in  London,  value  of,  55  ;  iit  Soutli 

Kensiugtoii,  vacauf,  742  ;  surveying, 

288 

Langnau,  frrannries  at.  f  8C,  (503 

Laps  ill  wall-p'aies,  519,  549,  570,  C07 

Laichl<8ys,  Koman,  19'J 

La> a  as  a  building  mMte'al.  109 

Law:  ef  apportionment,  438,  407,  549  ; 
Cour  a,  the  ne^v,  197,  493,  030,035,002. 
691  ;  and  property,  120 

Laying. nut  ci  ies,  404 

Lead:  pii  o,  coaling,  25;  quality  of,  744  ; 
water-pipe  ,  ti34 

Leadenhiill  market.  290 

Lealiy  :  railw:iy  aiches,  .32;  roof,  31 

Lea'idngtoii  water  supplv,  92 

Learned  Sooie  ies,  house  for,  291,  344 

Lec' ures  :  at  the  Ai  chifectuial  Museum, 
260,  315,  324  374,  387,  435  ;  on  arclii  ec- 
ture,  Unive  sity  College,  173;  by  >-ir 
GporL'e  Gilbert  Scott,  347,  350,  406,  413, 
404,  474,  500,528,  572 

Lectui  eship,iri-hfeological, Edinburgh,  495 

Leeds:  i'on  bridge,  580  ;  school^,  122, 
230,  409,  411,  494,  (il6,  719  ;  sewage  iu- 
junctiou,  290 

Legis  ation,  sanitary,  197,  2(50,  291 

LeiJ;isi»tive  blunder, «,  721 

Leiccstei  :  church  competition,  688; 
municipal  bui  dings,  321,  348,  476,  637  ; 
Savings'  Bank  competition,  B30; 
Society  of  Aiehiiects,  318 

Leicesieishi  o  .Architertural  Society,  198 

Leslie,  E  A  ,  Mr.,  on  ;irt,  520 

"Let  Glasgow  Flourish,"  633 

Liability :  lor  d  magoby  f  i  Uiag  chimney- 
pots, 59;  forq'iatiiiiies,  30 

Library:  B  aekbnrn.  10;  London,  441; 
Gral ton-street.  Fiiz  (iy--i(tiaie,  360 

Liebreich  desk,  the  l:i.i,  '.lii 

Lifting  the  Wa-hinu  I  mi  l',,  i  Off.lee,  31 

Light  at  ilie  Houses  of  I'  l  rlianie'it,  291 

Light,  railways  and  tramways,  242 

Lighting:  i;as  by  electr  city,  291 ;  street, 
520;  S.  James's  Hal',  Picea  illy,  92 

Lightning  conductors,  519,  575,  633,  744 

LiL'hts,  anciei.t,  31 

Lime  flours,  Mexican,  643 

Limerick  graving  dock,  467 

Limestone,  409,  439,  467 

Lingham's  sash. fastener,  40 

Liniuv  factory  chimney,  '^03 

Liquidation  cases,  ;j2,  92 

Liverpool:  Architeciurtil  and  Arrhtenlo 
Kical  Society,  2 i,  .'IS,  70,  147,  19,-!.  30il, 
558  ;  building  tr,<rtps,  409,  440  521,  550, 
577,  608  ;  schot.Is,  9'2,  ,'i76,  607;  scliools 
comiiet  tiiiii,  6  ;0;  sewsr  ventilation, 
718  ;  timber  nie  isurwfnent  at,  322 

Llanellv  ~c!i  ujl  Itotjrd,  200 

Loan  colleriinn  ct  a,rt  neetllework,  660 

Lodge  tit  C  i-ii,-  .Vshbv.  272 

Loggiaat  Plnrctiee,  C'i7 

London:  baths,  87  ;  '■hifch,  a,  272;  and 
County  Banking  Corapany,181  ;Fem  ile 
School  of  Art,  405;  bii-e  Brigade,  09; 
fires,  660,  093  ;  gas  supply.  .390,  090  ;  im- 
provements, 01 ;  and  IMiddlesex  \rchieo- 
loaiciil  Sooiffy,  227,  348  ;  pak-,  467,  690; 
School-board  89,  555  ;  sewage,  143,  151 ; 
sky  lines,  206:  value  of  ground  In,  55  ; 
water,  60,  96,  318,  612,  BOO,  (301 ;  Wall, 
garden  in,  31 
Londonderry  Cathedral,  170 
Longman's  hook  on  S.  Paul's,  095 
Lost  u  as,  690 
Louth  I'ark  \  bbey,  742 
Lowe,  Mr  .  and  the  antiquaries,  359 
Lowestoft  piirl;  conipetit  on,  318,  349 
Loyalty,  Board  of  \Vorks,=,264, '286,  291,  321 
Lucy,  Mr.  Charles,  635 
Ludgite-hill,  shop  at,  10  , 
Luxury  and  *  rt,  31 

Lyons:  English  Church,  54;  theatre,  318 


MACHINES:  brick  cleaning,  495 
stone-iJOli-luiiir,  09!) ;  wood  carving,  745 

Mi>cquorn  Riinkiui',  Pr  ilessor,  27 

M>id'len,  S  r  Fre  Icicic.k,  322 

Madiinui  anil  child,  ii,  5.30 

Maalian.i  frescoes,  690 

Main  ilr  iiuaL'":  O.Kforil,  576  ;  towns,  320 

SLilt-kiliis,  17J,  213,  2:33 

Manchester:  rcliiteets  and  competitions 
93  ;  church  com|ietition,  088  ;  Conser-, 
vative  Club  cuupetitiou,  323,  349,  356; 

TuWQlltlll.  IM 

Manuf'.ietiirc  :   of  architecture,  145  ;  of 

gas,  233;  ot  pneumatic  piles,  50t_ 
Marble:  an  I  s;ia  ite,  :;S  ;  Marezzo,  002  ; 

ptdisliiiii.',  717,  711 
Marble-'.  202  ;  iiiarhies  :  American,  318  ; 

the  El>!i-.  691) 
Margate  :  Asyl  im  competition,  4S5,  060  ; 

tide-well-,  tne,  143 
Markets:  Batl.-y,  379,  4:^9;  rovent  Gnr- 

deii,',i9l  ;  Fa.rriUj<aon,  446  ;  Frome,  318  ; 

Leailenhull  290 
^asou  (  oflege,  the,  615 
'iisiinry,  31",  327,  380,  4.38,  442,  471,  526; 

580 ;   m-ison,«'  work,  quantities  for,, 

M2,  471,  5l'0,  5,S0 
MaWniul  for  runiiiuL'S,  3D 
Mayviice  caihe^iral,  519 
ileal;\a'8  wiu.iow  sash-fastener,  227,228 
MeasuXemenl; :  brick-work,  744 ;  joiiierB' 
'fork^3'20;  timber,  210,  322,381 


M.'asiiring :  bniIilin>.'R, 0S9  ;  church  spire, 

495  ;  tile  rii.if-,  -'in,  607  ;  sawing,  172 
"  I\U'chattic:ii  Ui,iiigiit«niau,"  the,  5.jl 
Medilliiins,  Diinunr,-  Castle,  33) 
Medals  and  prizes  of  the  Institute,  403, 
670,  719 

MeitiiBval:  smitary  arrangomeiitj,  122; 
wall  di'Ciii  tttnin,  03 

Mersey  tunni'l,  tin-,  711; 

Messaue  or  nr',  the,  '^33 

Metropolitan:  Board  of  Works,  61,  113, 
151,  173,  2i.2,  280,  291,  321,  418,  476,  5:I4, 
53(1,  57(1  007,  74.i ;  UridL't^s,  570.  Ci79,  746  ; 
Building  Acr,  59.  109.  100,202,  235,40.% 
.'549,  575,  606;  Fire  Brigade,  09;  ^'as 
supply.  390,  690  ;  improveraents,  61, 
270,  615;  mews,  687;  railways,  new, 
173;  street  nomenclature,  61;  water 
Bupplv,  On,  90,  318,  •  1'2,  (iOO,  601 

Mf^xictm  htird  lime  tlouis,  043 

Middle  class  ,-cht)iil«  for  girl's  300,  313 

Miildleslirough  Tiiwu-h:ill,  720 

Slint,  the  now,  197 

Motlel:  dweiliu:;s  for  workmen,  180,  203, 
409,  746;  Houses  Association,  409 

Modern  warehouse  cousti  uction,  1 

Moinistery,  Dnwihsiilc,  61(5 

Moncreal  water  buimiIj  ,  718 

Monumental  Paris,  OSS 

Monuments:  ancient,  548,  585 ;  national, 
321 

Mnriian's  siish-fastcner,  228 

Mot  tar:  bricks  and,  2:32  ;  discoloured,  381, 

409  ;  seltriitic,  59,  17'2,  203 
Mosaic  gitiss,  440 
Miitlis  in  furniture,  697 
Miiuld-seams  in  plaster-casts,  .30 
Mouldings;  Gothic,  353,  409  ;  sketching, 

30 

Jlountaiti  chipel  corapetirion,  633,  088 

Mounting:  d''awings, 633 ;  tracings,  381 

Mnussnuli,  389 

MutI  i    rivers,  606,  633 

Municip.tl;  bu  Idings,  Birmingham,  ISO, 
290;  buildings,  Leicester,  321,348,476, 
637;  I  orporiittoiis(BnroughFuiMls)  Act, 
721 ;  eofjineers  and  surveyor.-,  227,  492  ; 
woiks  1  .  Lancashire,  '294 

Mural  decoraiinti,  203 

Museums:  Atehiiecinral,  200,  300,  31.5, 
324,  360,  374,  387,  418,  435,  605  ;  Betlinal 
Gieeii,  286;  Bl  ekburn,  10;  Boston 
Fine  Art-,  180;  Bnsti  1,  658,  690;  City 
of  l^ouhoii,  441 ;  Natural  History,  231), 
493;  ."-^cieuc  and  Arr,  \'e<v  Yotk,  271; 
South  Kensington,  384,  469,  666 

Music-halls  and  concert-rootns,  256 

Mythology  and  temples  of  India,  389,  686 

NAIL  trade,  th  ,  352 

Kaii'iual:  Gallmy,  the  new,  742,  746  ; 
Healtli  Society,  180  ;  hospital  lor  incur- 
ahles,  072  ;  inouuments,  321 ;  f  rtrait 
Gallery,  6.34;  schools,  Fletcliia  ',  109 

^'atIve  Guano  Cnmp-.ny,  the,  143,  262 

Natural  History  .Vluseiun,  new,  230,  493 

EavH,  Gloucester  Cathedral,  504 

Needlework,  art,  666 

Nestou  and  fa'kgite,  sewage  of,  143 

Neutral  axes,  501 

New  York :  limlUmi-  trades,381 ;  museums, 

271 ;  Pusi-ottice,  643 
Newark,  N.  .J,,  bishop's  residence,  700 
Newcastle  unuer  bin".  Building  Soc,  00 
Ncwcastle-upon-l'yae :    bchuols,    552  ; 

swing  bridge,  09 
Nenport  school,-,  Saloc,  476 
Ni^h  -stools,  Wearc '5,  262,  290 
Notiienclaiure:  archittccural,  173  ;  street 

61 

North  Stafforishiro  Biiililin^'  Soc,,  634 
Northants  churches,  teachings  of,  119 
Nottlichnrcu  scIiojIs,  Berkhanipstd,,  300 
Northern  .\i;rtcul(,ural  Society's  couipeti- 

tioD,  92,  142 
Northumu  rland  House,  175,  379,  570  . 
Noitun  fee  ocis'  coiupetitioit,  517 
Norton's  bituman  for  i.uildiiit',  '203 
>orway,  a  house  from,  9,  142,203,  233 
Notes:  Oil  Albert  Durj'-,  504;  for  the 
building  trades,  25  ;  from  lidiubnrgh, 
37,  178,  473,  724;  on  luruiture,  697  ;  on 
the  re-isLance  of  bricks  to  ciu^hing 
force,  044;  on  stone-wo  k,  4,  34,  6.5,  91, 
146, 177,  232,  262,  288,  295,  317,  320,  327, 
351,  380,  438,  442,  409,  471,  520,  579,  580  ; 
on  lumbal,  682  ;  fiotn  Vicfn-ta,  25 
Notices  of  bo  ks  198,  225,  242,  330,  349, 

853,  403,  463,  660,  0a5,  690 
Notre  Dame,  Pans:  bosses  from,  10  ;  de- 
tails fi-.jui,  122 
Nottingham  School  of  Art,  96 
Nuisauces:  railway  arch,  32;  sewage,  113 

OAK:  an  historic,  467  :  board,  bleaching, 

033 

Oakwood,  Chislehurst,  0.58 
Oakley,  cottages  at,  390 
Obelisk  of  Ah  xanilriH,  ihe,  181 
Obituary,  27,  61,  89,  96,  143,  173,  287,  290, 

291,  322,  489,  530,  035,  GOO,  746 
Obstacles  to  saniiarj  pri.giess,  271 
Obstruetioii  ot  light  auo  air,  31 
Octagontil  heifries,  feiiestratioti  of,  90 
Octof,'euariau  arctiiteci,  au,  225 
Uildfel  oivs'  Hdl,  Stockport,  688 
Officers  of  hetilth,  204 
Othces:  Econo-nic  Assurance,  390;  Home 

and  Colonial,  211,  493 ;  l^oudon  School 

Board,  89 

Old:  cathedral  building,  239  ;  anil  new 
brickworli,  549;  and  new  competitions, 
195;  Tab,. rd  Inn,  the,  728 

Oldhaai,  limber  rouf  at,  182 

Omtiiiueier,  744 

Open  roofs  tind  smooth  ceilings,  27,  182 
Opening  of  museums  on  Sundays,  741 
Ophir,  the  ruins  of,  26 


Ordnance  survey,  the,  493,  -548 
Organ  construct  0",  606,  033,  601 
Organs  :  arcliiti!eturally  cousidercd,  402  ; 

in  churches,  29 
Origin  of  S  Toeiit  wor-hip,  89 
Ornament  at  Rome,  Classic,  •2'25,  237 
Orophilite,  744 

Orptiaiiage,  l-le  of  Thanef,  448 
Orpingioii,  Matts  Hill  Estate,  87,  286 
0*ven3  for  tiaking,  719 
Ownership  :  drawings,  29,  .58;  fences,  717, 
744 

0,\f"rd:  and  Abingdon  Huihling  Society, 
6.34;  Arcliit  ctunl  mil  Historical  So- 
ciety, 300,  348,  378,  00.3,  715  ;  Building 
and  Iiivostracat  Gompa  ly,  143;  hue 
arts  at,  96;  maiu  drainage,  576 

PAINT :   enameling,    329  ;  fire-proof, 

322  ;  strainer,  30 
Paiatcil :  glass  md  decorations,  Dromore 

Castle,  .330,  390;  tiles,  551 
Painters':  Cnmpa  ly,  the,  and  technical 

eQiication,  642  ;  wurk,  quantities  for,  668 
Painting:  on  L'lass,  new  method  of, '2, 145  ; 

Venetian,  600 
Palace:  Bunnsignori,  10  ;  on  the  Grand 

Canal,  Venice,  728 ;  of  Scaurus,  the,  544, 

600  ;  Westminster,  099 
Palestine  Eiploiatiou  Fund,  122 
Palmer's  Kudowed  Schools,  (irays,  173 
Painswick  atone,  stains  m,  30 
I'aperhangers'  work,  quaiitiiies  for,  668 
Paperliangings  :  arsenical,  633,  6B1  ;  sub- 
stitute for,  '203 
Paragon  sask-f  rstener,  118 
Paris:  bosses,  N  ttie  Dame,  10;  details, 

Notre  Dame,  10,  122;  (lef,.iiis,  -^t  '.  Cii^i- 

pelle,   122;    U.-t  I  do  Ville,   '264,  299; 

nionuaieutal,  6:38;   public  works,  00; 

street--weepiiiL.',  719 
Parish  churen,  Ely,  495 
Parkgate,  sewage   f,  143 
Parks;  Deptf"rd,09i);  K  ist  Lo  idon,n')w 

173;  Hyde,  230,  204,  280,  291,  321  ;  L)U- 
don,  467,  090;  Lowest.itt,  318 
Partition  lof  schools,  232 
Party  :  gutters,  351,  381 ;  walls,  495,  519, 

606 

Pa-<t  and  p-esentof  architectural  art,  474, 

500,  52S,  572 

Patent :  eiiiiinelling  paint,  329  ;  infrioge- 
men  nf,  103;   night  sto  VVearc's, 
26.',  29;  ;  sash-fasteners,  40,  118,  228 
Pateuteil  inventions  in  iVustiia,  74t 
Patents  cannectc  l  with  buildmg,  27,  40, 

00.  118,  I ■?8,  204,  351,  405,495,520,  550, 
to:,  099,  n9,  715 

Pauper  Inririuary  at  Camberwall,  211 

Pavements,  wood,  60 

l'a\metits:  to  builders,  92;  fjr  rejected 

teadeis,  090 
Peabu  ly  frast,  the,  263 
Pencil  drawings,  ti,ving,  741 
People's  Co-oper  tive  Building  Sac,  263 
Perry's  Co  tedleail  pipes,  25 
Persian  houses,  741 

Perspec  ivc,  tirchiieetural,  136,  201,  232 

Peterbor.Higli :  caihedral,  571;  cuapel 
competition,  G8S 

Picturrt  :  tletitiiiii',  31;  frames,  home- 
made, 746  ;  gallery  ttoois,  742,  746  ;  by 
Holniau  Hunt,  61 

Pictures:  of  Ci-ntral  Asia,  389;  by 
Ge  rge  M:ison,  A.  It.A  ,  152 

Pier:  cylinjers,  cast-irou,  630;  at  Red- 
car,  662 

Pile-driver,  gunpowder,  698 

Piles:  paeuinatic,  501,  545  ;  screw,  501, 
545 

Pipe  coanections,  dririn,  141 

I'lpes:  cement,  717;  hoc  water,  142,  172; 

leao,  25,  614 
Pitih  pint,  006,  633 
Pits  f,jr  tan,  .519 
Plain  tde  r.iols,  .575,  607 
Plauriiiio-:  sclio.  Is,  63;  83,  91,  111,  113, 

140,  152,  202,  231,  '24'2,  289,  360,411,  494 

524,  852,  609,  667  :  siuali  country  house, 

84 

Plans:    de'ayed  in  transit,  576  ;  for 

duuble  villa,  607,  033 
Plaster  casts,  se.uns  in,  30 
Plaster  of  i'„ri,-,  le-using,  575.  607 
Plasterers'  work,  quantities  for,  354 
Pl»stteait:  Egyptian,  499,  504;  Greek, 

553 

Plate,  domestic,  616 
Plates,  Turner's,  9 
Plugging  walls,  006 

Plumbers':   b,  k-keeping,  113;  work, 

quantities  lor,  384,  438,  406 
Plumbing,  5,  59,  11'2,  140, 141,  200,  384,  438, 

44  i,  466 
Plumes,  purchased,  171 
Plyinouoh  1'owq  h  .11,  289.  320,  350 
Pneuuiatic  :  foundanous,  501,  545  ;  piles, 

501,  545 

Pocket-books  for  builders,  113 
Polishing;  alaoasier  an  1  marble,  717, 

744  ;  stone  by  ma.  hitiery,  099 
PoUuiiou  of  riiers,  520,  005 
I'olniaise  system  01  h'aiiug  churches,  179 
Pompeian  mariil-,  662 
Poplar  workhou  e,  520 
Popular  eatuna'e  of  ai'chitecture,  71:3,743 
Porcelain,  cetueni,  tor,  630 
Por  land  cement,  575 
Portrait  g.ilety.  National,  0:34 
Poscn,  discovery  io,  40 
Position:  of  arc.itect.^' assisiaats,  29  ;  of 

1.  euiial  axes,  5l)l ;  of  otgans,  29 

Post  tjttic-t,-.;    Lon.lou  (new),  94;  New 

York,  043;  Washiugt./ii,  31 
Postai-ie'-e.;rapii  olH.  e,  G.auville,  448 
Powell's  g.assvvorks,  700 
Powis,  Jam  s,  and  Uo's  sash-fasteuer,  40 
Practical  hints  on  furniture,  697 


Practice,  professional ,  8,  23,29,  86,120, 
288,  320 

Prec  iiitious  against  tir^,  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, 01 

Piehistoric  archa:ology  in  Au«trii>(  405 
Present;  pjsitiaii  of  Ootliic  ai  chiieeture, 
584;    suspension  of  town  i&,prove- 

men  IS,  721 
Preservation  of:  iron,  109  ;  railway  ties, 

745;  sheet  iron,  7^0;  wool,  690;  zinc, 

113 

Presidency  of  the  Institute,  t'le,  5i0 

Pressure  of  water  061 

Preventi  g  waste  of  water,  601 

Place's  sa-u-lastetiei",  US 

Prices  of  ttrnb.-r,  30,  08.  179,  203,  299 

Primrose-hill  Sch  ),d,  L 'cd-i,  616 

Prijcipd  .les.gtis  for  Edi.i  nirgh  C itlie- 

dral,  33,  37,  at,  :57,  61,  l(ii),  112. 113,  1'22. 

139,  141,  142,  152,  1  5,  I  70,  IS!,  199,  205, 

212, '231,  235,  258,  261,  •27'2,  300,  3.i0 
Priory,  S.  Leo  .ards,  Siam'ord,  10 
Pri^c  :  ilesigu,  Soaae  iiiedaliiou,  418  ;  for 

steel,  233 
Prizes  of  th.!  Institute,  492,  670,  719 
lVoc.;e.hngi  against  tue  Loudon  SchDol 

Board,  719 
l*rocess  of  graining  wood,  405 
Prooiictiou  of  artistic  ironwoik,  3'24,  3S7 
Professional:  oharjiCS,  8,  »6,  11:3,  143,  351, 

519  ;  cuu  ati.in,  7,  89  743  ;  practice,  8, 

23,  29,  t6,  120,  288,  320 
ProicoSor :  H  u.tley  s  drain,  719 ;  Rankine, 

death  i.f.  27 
Proje-ted  London  imp''0vement3,  270 
Prop  r  conservation  of  ancient  churches, 

355 

P.operty  and  law,  120 
P.oporii'ons  of  Gothic  windows,  661 
Proposed     Cathe.iial     at  Edint'ursth, 
33,  ,)7, -.4,  57,  64,70,  91,  109,  112,  113 
122,  139,  141.  142,  152,  165,  170,  ls2,  199,. 
205  2*12,  231,  2,i.i,  25i,  261,  '272,  300,  330 
Prospects  oi  t  te  timucr  l  al.:,  671 
I'lMvisious  of  Butldi.ig  Act,  sanitary,  109 
Public:  bmlatug-,   dcatructi.m  of,  717;. 
buildings,  warming,  212,  '22.),  2()'2,  264: 
hall,  design  lor  a,  418  ;  uealih,  the,  230; 
roads  in  irelauu.  OJO;  works  in  Paris, 
60, 

Public. tions,  notices  of,  198,  225,  212^ 

3.j0,  349,  353,  40  i,  463,  060,  695,  696 
Pump  lor  h  lU-e  u-e,  <95,  519 
Puichaied  plumes,  17 
Puriflcatiou  of  livers,  321 
Puriiy  of  waiei,  test;  for,  032 
Putty,  carvers',  633 

QUALITY   of    lead  aud  iglass,  744 ; 

of  t.. liber  413 
(    Quauiit  es,  errors  in,  92;  taking  out,  3, 

30,3-^,59,  67,  90,91,  91,115,  117,  141, 
I       142,  171,  175,  201,  203,  205,  i;32,  235,  266, 

i»7,  32    3  .4,  3^4,  I  .8,  442,  466,  471,  o26„ 

680,  610,  00s,  722,  744 
Q.iairtcs  of  SisLiania,  557 
Q  lar.ying-stoue,  744 
Qii  ly  fouu.latij  jS,  107 
Queeualand  br.dge,  a,  417 

RAFTERS,  fixing,  59 

Kail.oad  s  at.sttc-,  745 

Itailro.ds,  wooden,  01 

K.alway  :  area  uui  ance,  the,  32;  Baeuos 

Ayre-,  053 ;  City  and  VVesc  End,  198; 

Eijpiiraies  V'^alk-y, 230,  411 ;  ludo-Euro- 

pea.i,  63  0;  lie-,  preserving,  715 
Railways  :   i'^uroije-iu,   720;   lig'ut,  212  ^ 

ucw  metropolitan,  173 
Ratuia,l  aud  wa  ■  r  -npph,  28 
R  iiiiug:  tdock-  ot  si;oac,062  ;  t'ae  WasU- 

ingt^uu  P  iSt  Uffice,  ;il 
Rauk  ue,  P.ofcsSjr,  27 
R ivcusihui-pe  d  aiuage,  the,  713 
ReC'justructiou  of  tue  Hotel  de  Ville,  204, 

299 

Rectory,  Doddiogton,  476 

Rjocar  pier,  662 

Reg.  ut's  park  I'ueatre,  88 

Rcgu  at  ous  for  constant  water  sujiply, 

262,  61  i 
Rejected  tenders,  690 
llelapsiug  tcver,  92 

Ke.iiaiu»:  anccst.al,  656,  638  ;  at  D  ilton,, 
5-0;  at  Silchester,  005;      York,  605 

Remo.alof  slaughter-. lOuses,  520 

Eemoviug  s.raais  lU  plai  er  cas  s,  30 

Reuuenn^  wo.j.J  luLombustitilti,  109,  169 

Repairing  le,iky  lOo  s,  ;3l 

Repairs,  quau  iiieo  for.  71'Z 

Reports,  aunual:  Instititeof  Architects^ 
502 ;  Metronolitiu  Board  of  Works, 
4i6 

Reredos,  All  Saints,  Clifton,  5.30 
Residence  tor  bishop,  Ne  ark,  SJ.,  700 
Rj^istance  ;  of  u.ieiis  to  crusuiiig,  044 ;  of 

stones  to  cruslMij,  I63,  633 
Res  autant,  tae  'Crite.ioo,  "  270,  330 
Restoration:    Ads. jam     Chucli,  619 

Cathedral,  00?  ;  uheiter  Catuei  al,  5:3  ;, 

Eeutish   Oiiurehes,    6J0 ;  WilljBdou; 

Churc.i,  182,  190 
Res'  Its  of  iuve  ligations  into  ancieat 

inouuments,  585 
R  tainiug  walls,  329 
Re-usmg  plaster  ot  Paris,  575,  607 
lieviCiv  01  the  tim  .or  trad  ,  30,  63,  179, 

20,(,  237,  299,  322,  359,  671,  691,  745 
Reviews  uf   bojks.  198,  225,  242, 

349,  353,  403.  s6.3,  660,  695,  696 
Itevolving  Sautters,  602 
itiUge  cresting,  262 
Ricvaulx,  the  art  workman  at,  409 
Ripoa  Uiocesau  Jhurch  duildiiig  Sqc  437 
RiaCuI  i^rice-m  Baltic  wood,  ^03  ' 
River  ;  puritic.iiioQ.  32l  ;  wall,  320 
llivers:  poliutiuu  uf,  520,  605  006,633 
Roads  in  Ireland,  public,  690 
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T!,oi?li03ter  Otlipclial  SIS 

ItomHii  :  Hquf-diir^is  C4.'i ;  nrc'imolofry,  (llfi; 

urcliiliT.tuiO,  41i;,  437,  4G1,  60;;  Caiholic 

Oat'Kiiiral.  l,on  loriclerry ,  170 ;  ( 'atlid  io 

ca'ligrtrals,  57."i ;   hypooHU-t.  212,  2J5  ; 

1 'icti-keyrt.  li)9 ;  rcniHinR  *t  Silolieater, 

665;  remainaat,  York,  605 
Eoirio:  clnsHic  ornmneut  at,  225, 237  ;  dis- 

co\'«riP8  at,  40 
R  lod, '<outli  Luinh,  476 
Booilsore  n-,  in  K,«iir,466 
Koof:  fordnirv,  59;  timber,  of  lOOft.  span, 

18-',  351,  381 
Roonng  felt,  25 

Ko  ifs:     ci'iriont,  25,   59;    leaky.  31; 

Mfflxica"  '  arti  lime,  6i3 ;  opeu,  27, 182; 

tile,  575,  607 
Koii  Msiii  r  "it's,  wartninj;,  262 
Jliiots  of  ir^  es  in  sewers,  717 
llopi'r  V.  Ross  coniriivei-sy,  tlie,  2D.5,  235 

(se-  also  "  JEdinburgli  Cathedral  de- 

signu.") 

Ropers  depign  for  a  Loadoii  church,  272 

Kosary,  thi',  5'.;7,  575 

Rosm'.s  rtpsians;  ICditibursh  Cathedral, 
142,  1711,  183,  205  ;  luveruOiS  Cathe- 
dral, 272,  330 

Rot,  dry,  142,  201,  744 

ilot'iesay  buildiaa  trades,  410 

Koyal :  Academy.  2S3,  472,  513,  524,  571, 
635;  Alb  rt  Hall,  472;  Archieologic^d 
Instiiu'e,  11)9,  242,300,  4St),  715  ;  Archi- 
tectural Museum,  260,  300,  315,  324,  3G0, 
37 1,  387,  41.^  435,  (iOo  ;  Gold  Medal,  149, 
669;  iDStitufeof  Hiiti-li  Arcbiti  otf!,  8, 
10.  .38,  95,  141.  149,  173.  212,  225,  232, 
25(5.  261,  28r,,  345  319,404,  116  437,4(,1, 
467,  489.  492,  502.  520  $30,  585,  633,  669, 
680,  719,  725;  Norihern  A;rnculiural 
Society's  roiiip'Mi  ioo,  92,  142,  463; 
Sco'tish  Academy,  473;  vault  at 
Windsor,  607 

.Rubbing  of  iirasspn,  30  . 

KuiQs:  Biihylon,  74C  ;  Ophir,  26 

J{ule  iif  ap |iortionii)6ri%  -138,  467,  549 

Bules  for  conipetitiuns,  10 

Euip'oured  removal  of  Academy,  263,  472 

Kutkia,  30,  59 

SA.INTE  CHAPELLE,  Paris,  122  - 

Sakramnntslisius,  oil),  549 

Salis'iurv  :  Biiihiin;?  .Society,  321,  Catlic- 
dial,.61,  349;  Diocesan  Church  build- 
irg  A!.aiiClatioh,  56  ;  relics  ut,  40 

Salvage  dirps,  330 

San  Salvador,  497 

SiindsioiieB  and  fire,  29,  91 
i-iiniiary:  Acts,  230,  260  ;  arran^^ements, 
Mediffival,  122;  defi-c  s  in  th"  Kuildintf 
Act,  109,  166;  entjiueerins,  696  ,  eugi- 
neers  Hnd  suri  c  ors,  227,  492;  e-Khibi- 
tion,  671;  legislation,  197,  200,  291; 
opi-r  itions  ia  Glas  ow,  142 

Sas'i-fasteiicr--,  40,  118,  22s,  719 

8a!.hes  window,  227 

SaturHny  afieiunon  visits.  Architectural 
Assoi  ia  ii)  ),  94,  la;<,  211,  270,  344,  388, 
555.  629,  700,  72,S 
Saturday  Review  ,mfj  ths  Artisti,  641 

Sawiiig,  iDf  isuriuj-,  172 

Saxon  i  liur.  h,  BraJlord -on  Avon,  465 

Si  atTohi  Hccidents  at  Barnstaple,  264 

iScale  of  rharges,  tlie  luslilule,  8 

.Se.oitlinsr,  wim  i-,  351 

Scaurns,  palace  ul,  644,  606 

Sclilair's  machine  for  cleaning  bricks,^95 

School:  desk,  the  Hidlanishire,  300  ; 
desk,  tlie  Liebreicb,  495,  519;  pl.ui- 
niuo,  63,  83,  91,  111.  113,  140,  152,  202, 
231,  242,  289,  361),  411,491-,  524,  552,  6(J9, 
667 ;  stove  and  pariit.oii,  232 

Schools:  Bow,  555;  Bristol,  143;  Brom- 
ley, 565;  Cliveland  di>trici,  624 ;  Uar- 
lingior,  624  ;  EdinhU' f;li,  009  ;  Kl  tell- 
ing.   109  ;  Ui.ddeisfield.  411:  L  eds, 

•  230,  411,  494,  616  ;  Li'  erpool,  630,  6  7  ; 
Middie-cla^s  gi  Is',  300,  313;  iNc»castlf, 
552;  Newport,  Salip,  476;  Nurih- 
church,  BeiKbanip^tead,  SOi' ;  Sel- 
hursi,  061;  Mr.ailiam,  (61,  689;  S. 
Coluiiiba'f,  Kiiglanci,  242;  Sunder- 
latid,  524;  Swap  dow  lift 's,  Biighu-n, 
272  ;  Tvuebide,  5^2  ;  Wellino-tdn,  Salop, 
6311;  SVm  o  ili  HoS|  it-al,  109  :  YtoMi, 
630;  {sceal  o"BuiliiinK  Initll  "enci-.'') 

Sci  ools  "t  Art,  96,  260,  290,  319,  41  6,  517 

tiCH-i.ci;  Musmm  -  in  Kew  Yoii<,27l 

Scientific:  art,  95  ;  college  615 

{Scotch  :  mouldings,  333  ;  Slates.  39 

Scott's  (SirG.  G.)  dei-ign  f  -r  Edinburgh, 
Catheoral,  122,  152,  166,  182 

Sciew  :  poea  lor  waier  maiue,  501,  545 
Fath  lastcner,  40 

Sculplure  :  at  tlie  Architectural  Museum, 
260,  300,  315,  ShO,  374,  418,  435  ;  Byz  n.- 
tini  ,  374  ;  Eai  ly  Clinstiau,  371 ;  Early 
Nurtbem,  374;  Ficuuli  Gothic,  122; 
Italian,  435  ;  1  ite  N  irtiicru,  435 

Seams  iu  plaster  casis,  30 

Secrei  mamifdctura  of  aicbitectuie,  145 

Secure  sash-faMtner,  40 

Selenitic  luonar,  59,  17^;,  203 

Sepaiatmo  exci  euient  fiouj  urine,  682 

S.  rpent-wor.'-hiD,  89 

Se-  peiitine,  the,  230 

Seitiug;    cci  trolinead,    142,    172;  firc- 

graice,  3  ,  60 
Sewage:  irrigation,  64;  nuis  iice,  a,113; 
unlisatior,  143,  161,  203,262,  619,607, 

662;  \»  inds-or,  :i21 
Sewer:  ^lipe^,  cpuient,  J'I7  ;  ventilation, 

60,  326,718,  744 
Sewe     roots  of  trees  in,  717 
Sgraffito  decoration,  3^5 
SbaUing  eieva  ions,  142 
Sbafls  lor  stwei  ventilation,  744 
(Sham  archittcts,  261 

Share  of  the  Ti'orkmanin architecture,  34 


Sliaw,  Mr,  Henry,  746 

Sliaiv'B  gunpowder  pile  driver,  6i)S 

^heet-irou,  preservation  of,  746 

Ship  deckloads  .if  timoer,  31 

Shop  on  Ludgate-hill,  10 

Slioring  of  Grosmont  Church  tower, 
149,  152 

''ImtterH,  revolving,  662 

Sienna,  Buonsignori  Palace,  10 

Si<;nor  Ca<teilani'«  collection,  439 

S  Ichi'Sler,  212.  665 

S  r  William  Tite,  4S9,  520,727,  745 

Sistiani  I,  quarries  of,  557 

Siie:  for  the  new  Mlut,  197  ;  of  Troy, 
359,  383,  603 

Ski-lton's  catoptric  lantern,  520 

Skettdi  by  Rubens,  408 

Sketch,  s  by  George  Mason,  A,n,A.,  152 

Skelcliing:  ini'uldni<;s,  30  ;  tours,  717,  741 

Skyline?,  London,  266 

Sl'-ide  professhrships  of  fine  arls,  90,  167 

Slatr,  cement  frouj,  60 

Slater's  work,  quantities  for,  93 

Slates.  39,  65,  209 

SI, 1  ting,  661,  689 

Slaugbierbouses,  520 

Small  country  hou*c  plaaninp;,  8t 

Smiths'  work,  quantiti„s  for,  010 

Smooth  ceiliin^s,  27,  182 

Soane  medallion  prize  design,  418 

Soi'iety  of  A n  1  iquarie-',  02,  359,729; 
Sorietv  of  Aniiquaries  of  Scotland, 
300,558;  Soi  icty  of  A  rts,  54,  69,  169, 
233,  21.9,  495,  520,  527  ;  Society  of  BHili- 
cal  Arclia3.jIoj;y,  89;  Society  for  tli.3 
Eiicouriigeinent  of  the  Fine  Arts,  01, 
i)li,  233,  439,  549.  635,  68li,  698  ;  Society 
of  Eiigiiieur.s,  417,  Cu4 ;  Society  for 
Iiiiproviug  the  Condinon  of  Ihe  La- 
bouring Classes,  74G  ;  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Cohiur.s.  263 

Social  Science  Association,  60, 109,  166 

Solua,  hall  and  staircase,  672 

Soluble  glass  cement,  745 

Some  remains  of  our  ancestors,  686.  698 

Somerset  Archffiologiea!  S  ciety,  19S 

South  Ken^illglou  :  Museum,  384,  409, 
660;  S.  I'ai rick's  Church,  728;  vacant 
laud  at,  742 

South  Leigh,  altar  and  rood,  476 

South  Sbieliis,  design  for  a  church,  015 

Souihunpton  Building  Society.  60 

Soutliwa.k:  bridge,  576;  aud  City  Sub- 
way, iOii;  stnet  warehouses,  212 

Spars,  Hxiug,  59 

Specimsos  of:  Early  Greek  art,  476  ; 
H  gvpiian  plastic  art,  504;  lndi:iu  ar- 
chitecture, 360;  stalls,  418 

Spi  e,  mea~uring,  495 

Spurious  desii<n  and  anlhorship,  288 

Stabling  and  stores,  Birmingham,  230 

Sta'.l.  s,  warmii  g,  202 

Siaff(,rd  Mutual  Building  Society,  719 

S'ain  f  r  wooden  floor,  606 

Stained  joinefy,  575 

Staining  w  ilijut,  80 

stains  :  brickwork,  30;  Paiiiswick  stouc, 
30 

Staircase:  Solnn,  672;  well -holes, 744 

Stalk,  chimney,  172,  203 

Stall  :  specimens  of,  418  ;  S.  Wilfrid's, 
York,  616 

S'amford,  S.  Leonard's  Priory,  10 

Start's  Hill  estate,  Orpingion,  87,  28S 

•Statiouero' Company,  the,  and  techni- 
cal educa  ion,  409 

Siatisiics,  railwa\,  745 

Statues,  memori  .Is,  &o.,  59,  60,  91,  113, 
21,3,  493,  5l9,  634,  661,  69  ,  7i8,  727,  715 

Sieaui-power  lor  street  tramways,  30 

Steel,  prize  for,  233 

S  ockporc  Oddfellows' Hall,  688 

Sioke-on-Trent:  Building  S„ciety,  549; 
school  of  Art,  96 

Stone:  artificial,  322  ;  colour,  a  good. 
9,:;  crushing  stiength  0',  16,8  633; 
durability  of,  262,  320,  351,  381,  409, 
428  ;  fonndaiions,  167;  polishing  ma- 
chine, 699,  quanying,  744 

Siotns:  aciiou  of  lire  on,  26,  28,  29; 
building,  286,  381;  Indian,  448 

Sti  nework,  4,  26,  28.  29.  34,  57,  65,  91, 
146,  177,232,262,  288  295,  3l7,  3^0,  327, 
351,  380,  438,  44-2,  469,  471,  626,  579,  580 

Slopes  tor  sashes,  40,  118,  2'/8 

Stove:  Dutch,  181  ;  school,  232 

Sirain.-r  toi  paint,  30 

Slrasuurg  Cathedral,  31 

Mrtct:  architecture  iu  Glasgow,  109; 
cletmsiug,  272  ;  liglitin.^',  520;  riomen- 
clatuie,  61;  ttWeepi.Tg  in  Paris.  719; 
tr  mways,  30,  233,  260,  286,  321,  417, 
521,699;  u.inals,  744  ;  ventilation  for 
teuers,  744;  waierius;.  550 

StM  ei's  oesigiis  for  Edinburgh  Cathe- 
dral, 54,  67,70 

Strength  ..f  :  bricks,  644  ;  timber,  413 

Strikes,  unprofitableness  of,  31 

Sir.  ng  eenient  for  glass,  630 

Stucco  houses,  colour  w..sh  for,  495,575 

Siuiiies  of  historic  art,  373,  386,445,498, 
553,  583,  685,  693 

St.  houis,  U.  .,  56 

St. Andrew's  Cathedral,  Inverness.  273  ; 
S.  Giie.-'s  Church,  Edinburgh,  299  ;  S. 
Gregory's  Chnieh  and  M-.iiasteiy, 
Ijownside,  616  ;  S.  Hehns  bncklaMfrs, 
the,  411  ;  S  James's  ilall,  Piccadillj , 
92;  S.  John  the  tSaptist's,  Kensington, 
390;  S.  Leonard's  Priory,  Stamford, 
10;  S.  Luke's  Church,  Wtst  Bronj]i- 
loi,l65;  b.  Luke's  Chuich,  Victoria 
Docks,  700;  s.  Maiks  Church,  Souih 
Shields,  380,  616;  S.  iMartiu's  Chureli, 
Ei  ig'  toB,  k:72 ;  S.  Mary's  Cntheriral, 
j  dinliu  gh,  33,54,57,  61,  70,  91.  109, 
112,  113.  122.139,141.  142,  152,  165,  170, 
182,   199,  205,  212.  231,  235,  258,  261, 


272,  300,330,.389  ;  S.  Michael's  Church, 
BouruemouHi,  586,  616;  S.  Nic  .ola> 
Can ickfergus,  418  ;  S.  Ouen's,  Jersey, 
luTaidic  Work  at,  3.30;  S.  I'a'riok's 
(;iiurch,  South  Keoain/ton.  728;  S. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  493,  C29,  695,  741; 
S.  Peter's  Orpb'anage,  l5road- tair.<, 
44S;  M.Petersbuier,  bridge  at,  719;  S. 
Simon  Stylites.  689,  717;  S.  WiPi  id's 
Cliurcli,  York,  5)4,  530,  55.S.  586,  616 

Subjects  for  medals  and  prizes,  lusntutc 
of  Architects,  492 

Substitutes  for  :  coal,  30  ;  wall-paper,  203 

Subterraneau  water,  04 

Subway  Soutliwark  and  City,  290 

SngL'Cstions  for  church  competition,  116 

Suniini  r  skciciiiug,  717,  744 

Siimmor-houses  and  Huildinir  Act,  59 

Sun. lay  opening  of    useums,  741 

Sunderland  schools,  524 

Supersiition  and  liraiuagc,  143 

Supply  :  of  gns  to  Loudon,  390,  690  ;  of 
timber,  the,  237 

Su)iplyiug  quanii  ies,  117,  171,  201 

Supporting  water  mains,  501,  545 

Suricy  Bourne-water,  the,  143 

Survey,  the  Ordnance,  493,  548 

Surveying  Ian. I,  28,8 

Suiveyors:   highway  board,  140,  Insti- 
tution o,  11  J,  152,  233,  351,  .576 
Su-pea  ion  of  town  improvements,  721 
Sutherland's   glass-painting,  2.  145 
Swaudowuers  cln  ols,  Brighton, 272 
Sweeping  mud:  into  sewers,  530;  the 

streets  of  Paris,  719 
Swing-br'dge,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  69 
.Swiss  wood  construction,  6^3 
Sydney,  art  at,  743 

TABARD  Inn,  the,  728 

Takiau-..ut  quantities.  3,  .30,  35.  59,  67, 
1)1),  91,93.  11.5,  117,  141.  171,  17.5,  2"1, 
21)3,  205,  232,  ■235,  266,  297,  32  ),  354,  38  V, 
442,  466  471,  526,  580,  6H),  668,  722,  747 

Tallest  bridge  in  the  world,  550 

Taupits,  619 

Tasie:  aud   artistic  judgment,  616;  in 

colour,  599;  househtdd,  289,  3.'0 
Teaebings  of  N  .rtbauts  Churches,  119 
Teciiuical:  educati  JU,  409,  495.  615,  642; 

terms,  architectural,  172,  724 
T-.l  graph-dfnee,  Gran>ille,  443 
Temperance    Permanem    Land  and 

Bail  iing  Society,  2B3 
Temples:  Bailoor,  54;  Diana  at  Epho- 

sus,  371.  344;  Indian,  389,686 
Tenilera,  rejected,  C9J 
Terra-cotta,  601 

Te^t  for  the  f'uiify  of  Water,  C35 

Thames:  Const  r van c.v,  321;  Embank- 
ment, 175,  2:J0,  286,  318.  321,  378,  379, 
576,  &  4,  1.3  . ;  valley,  09 

Tlieatr's:  Lyons,  318;  Regent's  Park,  88 

Theory  of  the  finch  girder,  445 
riiiek  gla>s,  cutting,  31 

Thought  on  com. leii'ions,  a,  195 

Tide-wells  at  Margate,  143 

Tiler.^ols,  measuring,  575  607 

Til.rs'  work,  quantities  lor  93 

Tiles :  tffloresee  ce  on,  661 ;  encaustic, 
558  ;  painted,  551 

i'lioher:  fe  li  g,  348,  380  ;  house  from 
Norivay,  9;  Indian,  611;  raea^urem.'at 
of,  21' ,  322,  381 ;  notes  v)u,  582;  i^rices 
of  3li,  68,  179,  203,  299,  359;  rooi  of  loOft. 
spa  ..  1-2,  351,  381;  ship  deckloads.  31 ; 
streno-th  of,  413;  supply  of,  ^37  ;  trade, 
the,  30,  68,  179  2u3,  237;  299,  322,  359, 
671,  691,  745  ;  work  on,  113;  iu  Van 
Diemeu's  Lam  ,  6'I7 

Tite,  Sir  William,  489,  520,727,  745 

T.v.  rtou  Land  aud  Buil.iiug  Society,  263 

'I'ooke  s  "  History  of  Prices,"  359 

Too',  combined,  27 

Tower  of  Grosmont  Church,  149,  152 

Town  church  competition:  Building 
News.  138,  197,  232,  350;  su^gesiious 
for,  116 

Town:  drainage,  320;  dwellings  for 
workmen,  18  );  improvements,  721 

Townhalls:  Bolton,  602,  (144,  67 ;;  Cliot- 
ley,  70;  Leicester,  476,  6-37;  M.inclies- 
ter,  1.^1;  Middle-brough,  720;  XMy- 
mouih,  :c89,  320,  350 

Tracing",  uioU'  tii.g,  381 

Tiade:  ne  s,  32,  01,  113,  144,  173,204, 
234,  284,  29I,H'22,  351,  :-8l,  409,  439,  408, 
496,  5al,  550,  677,  608,  635,  66-3,  69l,  720, 
744 ;  secret,  a,  261 

Traies:  ball  for  Glasgow,  745;  unionsin 
(Jaliforuia,  577 

Tr.imroaiis,  light,  242 

Xramwayt,  street,  30,  233,  260,  286,  321, 
417,  52 1,  699 

Transportation  of  the  Alexandrian  obe- 
lisk, 181 

Treaiuunt  of  ancient  churches,  355 
Tnevootsin  sewers,  7|7 
Triangu  ar  proportions  of  windows,661 
Iroy,  359,  383,  603 

True  law  of  app  rtionmeiit,  4  8,  467,  549 
Truf.well&Holdeu's  heating  apparatus, 2(i4 
1  ubbs  i'.Met. op  liiauBoaiU  OJ  Works, 745 
'lumulion  the  Yoiksliire  VVo'd8,43r 
Tunhridge  Wtlls  Uuibiiug  Socieiy,  113 
'luniiels  ;  HnOsac,   55;  Hudsou  lUvtr, 

(589  ;  Meisey,  746 
Tunstall  Chapel  competition,  495 
Turner's  plaiesaud  eugiavings,  9 
Tyne.-i.le  schools,  552 

UMBRELLAS  in  churches,  717 

Uiiaeeunuteu  for  gas,  690 

Under  akiugs,  Laucashiie  municipal,  294 

United  States  labour  market, 296 

Univeroality  in  art,  520 

University  Colli  ge:  architecture  at,  173; 

fine  art  at,  467 
DtproUtableuess  of  strikes  31 


Urinals,  street,  741 

Use  of:  fresco  in  church  decoration, 

wire-  in  corrtctip  geeho.  e,  699 
TJse'ul  bint  t'l  local  boar 's,  5-30 
U-ingtbe  cymagr  .pli,  259,  265 
Utilisatl.m:  of  lieadenli-iil  muricefc,  290  ; 

of  senage,  143,  151,  203,  262,  519,607 

G02 


VACANT  land  at  Kensington,  742 

Vadey  of  the  Thames.  69 

Vain.' of:  bii.l  ling  lan>i  in  London,  55  ; 

New  River  share-,  676 
Valve  wat  n  -elo-iet<,  31),  60 
Vau  [Jieinen's  Laud,  li  ubi-r  of,  (507 
Vai  nisbe  ),  fu  n  tuio,  097 
Va-niRbi-d,  hous— painters,' 600,  6:53 
Vauli  at  Windsor,  l!o  .  al,  6  j7 
Vaulting,  gr.dne. I  23,53,  70,  1^ 
Vaul  s,  water  iu,  3  . 
Vegetation  on  beaditones,  519,  575 
Venetian  paimiog,  fiO.) 
Venice:  brouze  horses  of,  503;  palace  at, 

728 

Veulilation,  3'),  60,  85,  1  !7.  635,  670,  744 
Ventilation:  of  liou.e  drai  .k,  141,  326; 
of  sevvets.  60,  326,  718,  744;  without 
draught  288 
VerrU'<as  Viaduct,  the,  550 
Vicarious  art,  201,  261 
Victoria,  notes  fiom,  25 
Victoria  Dock-,  S.  Luue's  Church,  700 
Victorian:   bu.Ming  -tines,  283;  Insti- 
tute of  architects,  38:) 
Vienna  Exhibition, 5.(7,  643 
Villa,  pla.isfir,  607,  63.i 
V.nceiu's  gas  generator,  23.3 
Vitreraauie,  •:89  ' 
Vi-it-:  01  the  ,-\rchitectiiral  A^so'-iation 
to  works  in  p.-  gr.-ss.       ,  91,  168,  211, 
270,  344,  38-,  55j  629,  7oO.  728;  of  the 
S.iciety  of  Eugiueai-d  t  j  Albert  Bridge, 
604 


"WADHURST,  f  irmhous:  at,  122 
Wag-s,  foreign,  268 

Wages  moietiieni.  tin;  143,  204,  234,  261, 
2()8.  291.  322,  351.  381,  3S7,  4n9,  438, 
439,  4fi8.  496  521,  530,  577,  6j8,  635, 
663,  691,  72  1,  747 

Walo>  :  a  itiquities  of,  493;  sanitary 
st.ite  of,  718 

Walker's  sash-fasten T,  118 

Wa  1 :  Aur  liau's,  616;  decoration,  Me- 
d'teval,  203;  paper,  sub.-titute  f..r,  203  ; 
plate-',  lips  in,  519  549,575,  607 

Wal's;  buggy.  689;  c  eaiiing.  liO  ;  con, 
Crete.  409,  439;  ilamp,  31  ;  decora  ing, 
495;  kac.ia,  741;  party,  49-5,  519  60S; 
plugging.  606;  retaining,  329;  white- 
washed, 740 

Walnut :  darkening, 30  ;  furniture,  698 

Waltliamstow  S.-.bool-i  competition,  517 

Waiidsvvoith  Bri.ige,  604 

Wareiioiise  eonstru-tion,  1 

Wareboiises,  Southwark  street,  212 

Wargrave,  Hillside,  448 

War. .ing:  by  means  of  the  hvpocmst, 
212,  225,  262  ;  punlic  bui  ding.-', 
churches,  &c.,  22.5,  262,  204,  635  ;  rooms 
in  roofs,  262 ;  stables,  202  ;  and  veQli- 
latioii,  070 

•Warrington:  S.ihnol  of  Art,  319,  Work- 
ing-men's Bull  ling -^01:161/.  6:J4 

Warwick:  Castle,  88,  408;  watsr  supply, 
519 

Warwick-hire  Arcliieological  Club,  300 
Washiugtou  Posi-oltiCB,  31 
Wat.  r  :  m  ons,  su-,,portiog.  511;  pipes, 
lead,  ti34  ;  regulation-' 01  Hie  Boaril  of 
Trade,  262.   612;   suhterranea'i,  61; 
supply   and  raiufali,  26;  te-ting,  635  ; 
in  vaults,  30 
Watert  ghC  fountai  •  basin,  438,  467 
Water-Van,  hydrostatic,  550 
Y7at,er-wasie  preveote  s  661 
VVatercloseis,  3o,  60,  519,  6.i2.  719 
Watercourses  at  Woicuester,  719 
WaieiiDg  sireeis,  550 
Waterproof  p  dm,  329 
Waterwork-  |jr.ssnrein  London,  661 
Waveiley  B.idge,  EdiuOurgb,  181 
Weares  nighi-,-tocd-,  202,  290 
Well-holes  fo-  staircases,  744 
Wellington  Mouuuien  ,  s.  Pa.urs,  493 
Wellington  school-  con.  petiilou,  630 
Wells  at  .\largcte,  tide,  143 
West  Broiiipt.jii,  S.  Luke's  Churcli,  555 
West  End  aauCity  Rj.lwa' ,  198 
West  Gloiicestersoiie  Bui. ding  S.;e.,  290 
AVesteru  Briiaiu,  remains  in,  68,i,  6.)8 
Westmiiist  r  :  ^bbcy,  466;   Buxton  me- 
mori 1,  91:  Palac-,  699 
Wet  vtoo. I,  glueing,  31 
What  might  be  tin  workman's  share  ia 

arehiteci  ui  e,  34 
What  isscanlliiig?  351 
Whiiclriars  al.-i-sw-.rks,  700 
Wbite«'oso,  467,  495 
Whilewashiug  vval  8,  746 
Whitgift  Hospital  scnn.ii-,  109 
Wbitiier  r.  IrUcy  au.i  othe  s,  634 
Wilkmsou,  V.  siimps.n',  263 
Willrsdeu  CUuri-b,  182,  196 
William  Wood  Ucau. ,  96 
Wills  :  Mr.  .s.  S.  leuiou's,  690;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Tile'^,  745 
Wilson  r  C  mmerciil  Do^Ks  Co.,  676, 
Wiuciie-te  ,  diseov-ritis  a  ,  719 
•VNiiniow:  blin  ls,  25;  frame-fastftiiinsr 
438,  495;  sash-fasieuer.-,   40,  118,  22i 
719 ;  saahes,  227 
Wiuuow-:  I'ai  fori,  448;  Gothic,  6fl 
Windsor:  Bli>  .1  vauli,  607  ;  sovvagr  321 
A\  ires  for  cuir  cling  eeboc!,  699 
AVomeu  as  arehiitcis,  92 
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Wonil  :  cnmrhor,  .121  ;  carvinL'  macliiiir, 
745;  C'listruciion,  Swiss,  fiO:) ;  dociiy 
o<,  209;  (isur- ami  (•"'i.ur  ol, 2(i7  ;  irm- 
tiitiiifr,  405;  imiioriat'On  i.f,  745;  pavf- 
ni  nil-,  (ill;  pr('srrv!iti"n  o',  698;  ren- 
dered iiicoiiibiistil'l",  109,  1C9 

■Wonfleii  :  floor,  stBin  f'T,  606;  houae 
from  ^'orwHv,  9,  142,  20a,  233;  houses, 
9,  89  ;  railroads,  61 


Woofls,  faiiry,  611 

Wnoitnnrk  iind  hnt-wnter  i.ipe«,  142,  172 

Wo  cestor :  C:i.thc(lral,  199,  493;  Dio- 
cesan ArchitPctiiriil  Socifty,  44S 

Wiirk  ;  of  theCit>  St wera' Commission, 
492;  on  timber,  11.1 

W(.rl£hcmsi-8:  Chester,  230,  260, -517  ;  new 
Lambeth,  16S;  Popla.,  .520 

WorKing  patents  in  Auatriu,  744 


Workman's  sliare  m    nrclt'tfiotiiri^,  .14 
o"l<  met. 's  d  >vol  1  intrs  ,1 80,20.3,27 1 ,409,7 ■(  C 

Works  :  of  the  late  (ie  rt;e  Ma^on,  74f. 
A.I{./\.,  1.52;  in  I'aris,  public,  CO;  pub- 
lic, 493 

Worsi-lighted  city  in  Europe,  390 
Wn^n'H  cliuri'bes,  .503,  570 
■Writer8' worlc,  m  a-<uring,  GfiS 
Wrought-irou  Cuffer,  44S 


YEOVIL  schools  comopiition,  fi.30 
York:   Jliuiifer,  111,  494  ;  r"iiiiiris  at, 

605;  S   Wilfrid's  Ohuich,  .504,  530,  558, 

580,  616 

Yorkshire  :  Architei-tiiral  S  iciety,  109, 
715;  riioni'saii  Olmr  'ti  Buuliior  So- 
ciety; 494;  Wold^,  tumuli  oil,  437 

ZIWO,  preicrvinfT,  "3 
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ABBEY,  Bavham,  504 

A.  B.  C.  sasli-iasteiier,  the,  2:S 
AciiLt,liu<  li.liiisjc,  238 
Agar's  s>i^h-fii8t.eiier,  1  9 
Agriciittunil  labourers'  co(t;iges,  26 
AlhT'  Diiivr,  bits  Ir  nn,  .S(i4 

All  Sainis',  Clii  on  rered'.s  at,  530 
Alti  rnaiive  desiirn  for  a  Loudon  church, 
272 

Auier  can  sa'h-fastener,  229 
Apparatus  for  sewer  veiit'lation,  326 
Aquaiium,  Hrijjhtnn,  corbi-ls  at,  212 
Arrliiteciiir il  |]er-<peci ive.  135 
Architecture,  Early  Cliris(i.iii,  390 
Aic'iitectiire,  Ktiu-cm,  686 
Archill  ctiire,  Frttiieh  Cimrcli,  538 
Architecture,  (?r  ek,  07'2,  700 
Architecture,  Indian,  JfiO 
Art,  Early  Gn'rk,  476 
Art  studies,  liisloric,  360,  390,  -148,  476, 

504  5.58.  5Sti  (i7-2,  7I'0 
Assurauce  ofBc>s,  Economic,  390 

BASILICA,  390 

Ba  h  Huing.s,  6,  69.  112,  141,  202.  207,  443 

B.  ilh-sireei,  Ola':  ovv,  vvareliou-es  a',  96 
Buy  ot  uave.  KdiiihurifU  Calhedra.1  (Me. 

Burges's  desisju),  212 
Bavham  Ahljcy,  Susse.t,  504 
Buys  of  nave  and  choir,  Edinhurg'h 

Cathedral  (Sir  G.  G-.  Scott's  dciigiO, 

152 

Bellamy's  fire-proof  construction,  132 
Bfrkbau]pfttad,   fSorthchurch  school:', 
300 

Bi.-linp's  house,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  700 
Bi^h.ip's  .^tortloid  (■<>tla:ies  at,  .390 
Bits  fiom  Al'iei  t  DUrer's  wor  ks,  504 
Bla'  kliurii  l''ice  Libr  iry  an  i  Museum,  10 
Bl^ii  kiriars,  tcouomic  Assurance  offices, 
390 

Bo.ird  Schools,  Primrose-hiH,  Leeds,  016 
Bolton  rowiihaH,  672 
Botuhay.  Girgauui  Church,  212 
Bosses,  Notre  Dame,  Haris  10 
Bosiou  Conservaiive  Club,  586 
Boui  nemocitli,  S.  Micha'd's  Church,  5SG 
Boys'  solioi'l.  ljui'eroe,  plan  of,  310 
Brjuli  on  Aquai  ium,  coriielii  at,  213 
Br  ghton,  S.  Mnrtin'.-i  churcii,  272 
Briilitni),  Swa.  duwuer's  .Seho  ils,  272 
Broadt-tairs,  '  .  I'eier's  ijrph  uiage,  4iS 
Br'jWii's  KMiilevv-tiistener.  119 
Broxtoii  Hill,  Cheshire,  558 
Building  N- ws  scirool  competition  dc- 

sigus,  152,  242,  3S0 
Bull'  int;s  trrr  trrusical  pei'forinances,  2j5 
BuouMgiiorr  Pjil  ice,  ■  icrmri,.  In 
Burgea's  ile<ij5U  lor  EJ;u()urgh  Cathe- 
dral, lh2,  212,  300 
Burstuw's  sash-fastener,  228 

CAMDEN  srhools,  the,  300 

Carved  l).if-es,  Not  e  Dame,  Paris,  10 

Carvd  l  ornii'p,  the  O.aturv,  .Ste.  Cha- 
pelle.  Purrs,  122 

Carved  fri  ze,  iriforiura  of  nave,  Notre 
Dariie,  Paris,  122 

Carved  pew,  S.  Ouen's,  Jersey,  .330 

Cashel,  Corrnac's  Chapel,  630 

Castle  AshlJV,  lodge  at,  272 

Catheilrl,  Elinlingh,  Mr.  Bui'ges'3 
d'  siuris,  18i,  212,  300 

Caih  (Inil,  Ediubur-h,Mr.  Ross's  designs, 
98, 182,  330 

Caihedrrrl,  Udirjbur.'b,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's 
designs,  122,  152,  182 

Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Street's  de- 
signs, 40,  70 

Calliedral  lirnges,  French,  70 

Oaibeiir.rl,  luiemess,  272 

Cathedral,  I  jloucestr-r  (nave),  504 

Chislehurst,  iiiarrsioo  a*",  6l4 

Chuii,  tldiuburgli  I'athedra],  Sir  G.  G. 
Scoit's  dcsigij,  152 

Chdir,  E'linburgh  Cathedral,  Mr.  Street's 
design,  40 

Cborley  I"  wnball,  70 

Christian  architecture,  Eirly,  390 

CliriSion  Crruicir,  Srrneibet,  ,)30 

Chu  ch  archiii'ciu.e,  Fi  errch,  5.5S 

Chuich  ana  m  nnsfery,  DjWrrside,  616 

Churches:  Buurneiiiuuilr,  .S.  .Vlicnael's, 
586;  isriglrtcn,  Vhrrnn'a,  272  ;  Clir  s- 
to  ,  Sornerscr,  53  i  ;  Ciifi  in.  All  Saints 
630  ;  Cuwley  S.  Juiirr,  S  lUry  ihe  Vir- 
gin, 672  ;  Gig.um,  Bombay,  212; 
GrusmorU,  li9,  lo2;  K-ur-iogtori,  S. 
Jo'rii  tiie  Baptrsr,  390  ;  KcusiUiton, 
S.  l^atrick's,  7.'8;  Ki..sbl,iud-road,  S. 
Columba's,  -Jil  ;  l.undun,  riesign  for, 
272;  Southleigh,   S.  James's,  476; 


South  Shields,  S.  Mark's,  616  ;  Victoria 
Docks,  S.  Luke's.  7i)ii;  Willesden,  182  ; 
1  oi  k,  S.  Will  rid'a,  504,  530,  55d,  586, 
610 

Class  and  eloak-rooins  for  schools,  300 
Clerjiy-hou-e,  S.  Columba's,  Kingslaud, 
24r2 

Clifton.  All  Saints',  reredos  at,  530 
Colffir,  f.rrged  iron,  448 
C  imbiued  tool,  27 
Carnuflitioa  designs  :  — 

Leicester  municipal  buildings,  471 
S.  ,VI ark's  Church,  South  S  rield.s610 
Concen-rooiiis  and  tnmic-halls,  255 
Conservative  Club,  Boston,  586 
Cirnstruciiorr,  ISelUmv's  fire-proof,  122 
C  lornbe  Karmhouse,  WH''.hurst.  122 
Corbels^t  Brighton  Aquari  .m,  212 
Corrnac's  C  rape',  Cusliel,  530 
Crirnice  of  Orarory,  Ste.  Cuapelle,  Paris, 
122 

Cottages  for  agricnltnr  rl  libourers,  26 
Cottages  at  Oakley,  Bishop's  Stoitford, 
390 

Ci)«ley  St.  John,  hospital  and  church  at, 
672 

C  x  and  Sons'  designs  for  furnitur-e,  212 
Crr'gm's  sisii  iin  1  c  iseiueul  fastener,  118 
•'  Criterion,"  ficcaUilly.  the,  330 
Groyilori,  Ihe  Whrtgift  Hospital,  96 
Cyuragraph,  the,  259 

DECORA  TIONS,  designs  for,  242 
D.  corrrti  ms  at.  Dioiuore  Castle,  330,  390 
Designs  for- : 
Doiiiestic  pl.ate,  016 
Edinourgh  Cathedral,  Mr.  Eurges'e, 

182,  212,  300 
Edinhuigli  Cathedral,  Mr.  Boss's,  96, 
182,  330 

Ediniiurgh  Cathedral,  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's, 

122,  152,  182 
Ediuburgh  Cathedral,  Mr.  Street's,  10, 

7u 

Leic.  ster  municipal  buildings,  476 
Loudou  churcii,  a,  272 
Public  Pari,  ^orne  me  billion,  413 
Scliouls,  15UILD1NG  NkWs  competition, 

152,  242,  3t>0 
S.  \l.irk's  Church,  South  Shields,  616 
Tiles,  558 

T.iwubalL  Choi  ley,  70 
Details:  liayhrm  Abbey,  501;  Bosses, 
Notre  Dame,  Par  is,  10 ;  Buonsignuri 
Palace,  Sienna,  10  ;  Chrrstoa  Cliurcb, 
Somerset,  530  ;  Cornice  of  Oratory, 
Ste,  Ciiape  Ie,  Pans,  122  ;  Deeoraiions, 
Dromore  C  stle,  330,  390  ;  De-ign  for 
a  public  hall,  418  ;  Etruscan  arcliltec- 
tur-,  586;  Forced  iron  culfer,  448  ; 
Freucti  church  arcliitecturc,  5,58  ; 
1^'rieze  of  irdrrrium  of  nave,  Notre 
Dame,  P  lis,  122;  Greek  architecture, 
700;  Lognia  at  Florence,  the.  614;  New 
Library  for  Dr  VVilliaui.s's  Trust,  36t) ; 
Ni'Vlhcrrurch  Schools,  Bei  kliainpstead, 
300;  Hood-screen,  seutii  Lr;igh,  47o  ; 
Shops  anil  warehouses,  GUsguw,  96  ; 
Stalls,  418;  S.Leiiuards  I'riory,  Stam- 
ford, 10  ;S.  Peter's  Orphimage,  Bioai- 
stairs, 448;  Swiss  Wirrni  Curistructiims, 
586:  'y.irk,  S.  Wilfrid's  Church,  55S, 
586,  616 

Diana,  I'emple  of.  at  Rphesus,  313 
Diniag-rooai  decoration,  242 
DoddiugtuD  E-ctory,  476 
Domes,  4U6,  413,  4,4,  464 
Domestic  plate,  618 

D..WQside,c.iU  cii  and  monastery  at,  616 
Drawing-room  decoratr  n,  242 
Di  ornure  Castle,  decorations  at,  330,  390 
Dliier,  bits  from,  504 

EARLY  Christian  architecture,' 390 
Early  Greek  art,  476 
E  St  elevation,  Oormao's  Chapel,  Cashel, 
530 

Economic  Assurance  ofBties,  393 
Edinburgh  C  uh;dral:  Chmr,  Mr.  Street's 
design,  40  ;  Ea  t  elevation,  Mr.  Koss  s 
design,  350  ;  Elevation  anrl  sectiou  of 
bay  of  uave,  Mr.  iiui-ges's  design.  212  ; 
Interior  loukirrg  east,  sir  G,  G.  Scust's 
de-igu,  182  ;  Lunguudinai  sec  ion,  ,Vlr. 
Burges's  desigu,  3o0  ;  N  irth  eleva- 
tion, Mr.  Barrel's  design,  3JU  ;  North 
elevation.  Sir  G.  b .  Sj.  ti's  design,  l22; 
Nurih  elevuiiun,  Mr  Stre»;r,'ri  desrgn, 
7";  Perspi-ctive  view.  Sir  G.  G.  Sr;ott'» 
design,  ls2;  Peispective  v  ew,  Mr. 
Street's  design,  40;  PI. in.  Sir  G.  G. 
Sooti's  design,  165 ;  Plan,  Mr.  Street  s 


design,  70  ;  South  elevation,  Mr.  Ko^s's 
design,  18::  West  elevation,  Mr.  Bur- 
ges's  desinn,  182  ;  West  elevation,  Mr. 
iloss's  desi^'n,  182 

Ksyptian  plastic  art,  504 

Elevation  nf  bay  of  nave,  Edinburgh, 
Oathudral  (Mr.  Burges's  design),  212 

El  is's  sash-fastener,  228 

English  C  'uron,  Lyon  ,  40 

Ephesu-,  Temple  ef  Diana,  343 

E  cutcheons  orr  the  Florence  Loggia,  644 

Etruscan  ai  chitei:Lui  e,  •58i> 

Ex.rmples  of  groined  vaulting,  23,  53,  70, 
118 

FARM-HOUSE,    Wadhurst,  Sustex, 

122 

F.istenei-s  fir  sashes,  40,  118,  228 
Figui  e-sculptm-e,  architectara',  300,  360, 
418 

Fireproof  construction,  Bellamy's.  122 
lit  ings  for  baths,  6,  59,  112,  141,  202, 
207, 443 

Flet  lung  Natiun-rl  Schools,  Susses,  9j 
Fl  TCiice,  Logg  aa',  644 
Foliage  of  the  .icanihu-r,  233 
Foreigu  stalls,  .leta  Is  of,  418 
Forged  irorr  coli'er,  US 
I'  o  urn  ai  Srichester,  ih  ',  666 
FreeLibr  rrv  nnd  Muscum,  Blackburn,  10 
French  catheilrnl  liiuges,  70 
French  churc  h  arch  tecture,  558 
Freni  h  postai-telegraph  office,  Granville, 
448 

Frieze,  design  tor  a,  242 

Fr  ezi  of  triiorium  of  nave.  Notre  Dame, 

Pois,  122 
Front  eleva  ion.  Public  Hail,  418 
Front  elevation,  the  Loggia,  Flore  :ice, 

C44 

Front  elevation,  B.  Peter's  Orphanage, 

B  oadsia  rs,  448 
Front  v.e  ii,  Wynostay,  40.3 
Furniture,  designs  for,  242 

GARDEN  front,  Doddingtou  Eeotorv, 
476 

GasHttiugs  at  S.  James-the-Lcss,  Wtst- 

minsier-,  661 
Gir^au  o  Church,  Bombay,  212 
Girl-'  Midd  e  CI  iss  Schools,  309 
Glasgow,  shops  and  warehouses  at,  96 
Giouc  ster  C  ithedral  nave,  404 
G  duiu's  (E.  W,)  desigu  for  Leicester 

mu  licipal  buildings,  476 
Gorrick's  combined  lool,  27 
Gr  aftou-strect,  Fitzroy-square,   new  li- 
brary, 360 
Giauiries  at  Langnau.SJO 
Grand  Ca  ral,  Venici,  pa  aea  on,  7i?S 
Grarrviile,  postal-te  r-g  aoh  olHce  at,  448 
Grert  hair  of  the  Boston  Conservative 

Club,  688 
Gre-k  a  ant i. us,  the,  238 
G  eek  a  chittc  ure,  672,  700 
Gre  kscuip  ure,  4/6,  6-58 
G  egyno, ,  Montg  me  yshire,  403 
GroLied  v  rubing,  23,  53,  70,  148 
GroSiiront  Church  and  towcr,  119,  1 52 
QrOirp  01  Cottages  at  Bishops*  Stortford, 
390 

HALL  of  the  Boston  Conservative  Club, 
586 

Ha  1,  design  for  public,  418 
H.U,  Lanrb:rid  ,  403 

Ha  1  and  staircase,  Solna,  Roe'aampton, 
■  672 

Hari'sK.  P  sash-fastener,  228 

He  rtiuii  churi:hes,  1,9 

Her  Idic  woi'k,  S,  Ouen's,  Jersey,  330 

H  1  s  de,  Wai  ^^r  ve,  44S 

Hinges  fro. a  French  Calhedrals,  70 

Historic  Art  Siudie  ,  360,  390,  418,  476 

504,  5.j8,  5S6,  672,  700 
Homestead,  Wa  Ihurst.  Sussex,  122 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  Cowley  at.  John, 

672 

H  spital  Schools,  Whitgift,  96 
Hon  e  for  bii-hup,  Newaclt,  New  Jersey, 
7U0 

House  at  Oakwood,  Chislehu-st,  644 
House  d  ain  ,  ventilaiiou  .  f,  Siii 
How  to  use  the  cym.rgiaph,  259 

INCURABLES,  hospit.i!  for,  Cowley 

St.  John,  6;2 
Indi  ru  arc  litecture,  300 
Interior,  Bos  run  0  mserva'ive  Club,  5S8 
Interior,  Edi  rbur  s;h  Cathedral,  Sir  G.  G. 

Scott's  detign,  182 


Interior,  S.  Luke's  Church,  Viclorla 
Ducks.  7  '0 

Interior-,  S.  Patrick's  Church,  Kensing- 
ton. 7i6 

Invernr  ss  Cathedral,  272 

Iron  cofi     forgj  r,  t48 

JERSEY,  heraldic  work  at  S.  Caen's  , 

330 

Johnson's  apparatus  for  sewer  ventila- 
tion, 326 

KENSINGTON,  Church  of  S.  John  the 

B  p  ist,  390 
Ke  sill  =;i orr,  S.  Patrick's  Church,  7"23 
Kiugsland-road,  S.  ColumbVs  Cuurch, 

242 

LABOURERS'  cottjg  s,  26 
Lang., an,  granaries  n,i,  86 
Leeds.  Board  schools  at,  616 
Leic^sior  municip  d  bui  dings,  476 
Loi  ary  rin  i  mu-eurn,  Blackbnni,  10 
Library  tor  Dr.  Wil  iams  s  Trust,  360 
L  fr:  Assuranr-e  Offices,  licjnoinic,  390 
L  an.h  idr  Hall,  40  J 
Lod^e,  CasiIeAshby,  272 
Liis;t!ia  at  Florenc-,  the,  644 
L  udon  C'lurch,  design  for  a,  272 
Lon^i  udinrrls  ctions:— 

Mr.  Burges's  de  igu  for  Edinburg'a 
Cathedral,  3  0 

S.  Wi  frid's.  York.  535 
Lurerae  inrys'  school,  plan  of,  300 
Lad,'at-i-hiU,  ^hop  ,it,  10 

MADONNA  and  chdd,  .n,,  530 
Mansiorr.  Bro.x  on  Hnil,  Cbeshire,  55S 
M  rrsion,  Hi  is  d  ,  Warg  ave,  4*3 
Mansion,  Oa  c  wood,  ijhislehur.s',  644 
Meaiin'-i  sish-  rpener  .md  ast-irier,  228 
M  dallio  s  of  paiuied  glass,  Dromorr? 

Cast  e,  3:» 
M-  xi  an  sculpture,  418 
MidiUe Class  Schools,  Whitg'ft  Hospital, 

96 

Mi  oUeClass  schools  for  girls,  309 
Monastery,  Downside,  n  ar  Biih.  616 
Morgan's  sasn-ta  ten  r  22s 
MorniirLT  h  coruel  at  the  Brighton  Aqna- 

riuin,  212 
Municipal  buildings,  L  icester,  476 
Museu  ri  a  rrd  Li  -rary  B  ackburu,  10 
Music-halls  .ind  Cuncert-roLnns,  255 

NATIONAL  Hospiial  fur  Incurables, 

Cowley  S  ,  Johu,  672 
Natioe-,11  Sch  .ols.  Ft  tchin?,  Sussex,  96 
N.rve.  Edi  buigh  C-xthedral,  Mr.  Burges's 

d  siiri.  212 
Nrive,  Edi  iburgh  Catliedral,  Sir  G.  G. 

Sciitr's  de3ij;n,  1 12 
N  ive,  Glouces  er  Cathedra',  504 
Nave  irifurium  frieze.  None  Dame.  Paris,. 

122 

Kevv  Conservative  Club,  B  iston,  586 
2-Jevv  Library  tor  Dr.  Williams's  Trust, 

360 

New  Narlonal  Schrols,  Fletchi-ng,  95 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  hi -hop's  house, 
700 

Newport,  Salon,  schools  ar,  476 
Night,  acoruel  at  the  Aquarium,  Brigh- 
ton 212 

Nor  h  elevations :— Edinburgh  Cathedral, 
Mr-.  Burges's  design,  ooo  ;  Kdh. burgh 
Carhedral,  Sir  G.  G.  cott's  desig  >,  12=! ; 
Edinburgh  C.ithedral,  Mr.  Street's  de- 
Siitrr,  70 

North-east  view,  Willesden  Church,  182 
N  rthchm-ch    Schools,  Berkhampstead, 
3  0 

Notre  Dame,  Paris  :  bosses  at,  10;  frieze 
of  nave  triforium,  122 

OAKLEY,  cottage  at,  3D0 
Oakwood,  Chislehurst,  (544 
Oratory  cornice.  Ste.  Ohapelle,  Paris,  122 
Orname  ital  iron  coffer,  448 
Orphanage,  Bro  idstairs,  443 
Orpington,  estate  at,  2j5 

PAINTED  glass  and  decorations,  Dro- 
more Castle,  330,  390 
Palace  of  the  Buonsignori,  Sienna,  10 
Palace  on  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  723 
Palace  of  Scan  us,  the,  543 
Paragon  sash-fastener,  118 
Paris,  bosses  at  Notre  Dame,  10 
Paris,  cornice  of  oratory,  Ste.  Chapelle, 
122 

Paris,  frieze  of    nave  triforium,  Notre 

Dam  ,  122 
Patent  sash-fasteners,  40,  118,  228 
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fcrapectivo,  architeolunxl,  13!; 
Perspr  oiivo'  view,  Florenco  Loggia,  tho 
644 

Perspective  view,    Newport  Schools, 

Salop,  47G 
Pew,  s.  Ouon's,  Jersey,  3,S0 
Piccartiliy,  tho  "Criierion,"  330 
Plans  :-Baailica)  390  ;  Bayhara  Abhey, 
60t ;  Bishop'-  house  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  710;  Board  Schools,  I'rimro-o- 
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Chuich,  S.  uih  Shiilcis,  616  ;  S. Martin's 
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Cliur  h,  Kensiiigtim,  72S:  S.  Wilfrid's 
Church,  Jffirk,  504  ;  Swandowner's 
Sc  hool.",  Brighton  272  ;  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephfsus,  343;  ■White;. it  liospiial 
Midrile  class  Scl.ool-;,  Croydon,  96 
"VVillesden  Church,  182 
TlasUC  ai  t,  !■  gyptian,  504- 
^'la^tic  art,  Greek,  476;  558 
Plate,  domesiic,  6i6 

PfdDiaise  Bjslem  of  heating-  churches 
179 

Postal-telegraph  office,  Granville,  448 
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Trice's  sash -fastener,  118 
Primrose-hill  Schools,  Loo'Is,  file 
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Koehampton,  hall  and  staircase  at,  672 
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BoBie,  the  dome  of  S.  Petflrf,  461, 
Rood  screen,  South  Leigh,  O.^-m,  470 
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Selected  design  for  Edinburgh  CitheJr.d 
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Sowers,  ventilation  of,  326 
Sh  ip,  No.  fi9,  Luijo-ate-hill,  10 
>hops  and  warehouses.  Glasgow,  0(i 
Shoring  of  Gros  uout  Church  torter,  149 
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Side  elevations ; — 
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Stuircase,  E  Th  iinoton.  672 
Stalls,  details  of,  418 
Stalls,  S.  Wilfrid's,  York.  616 
Stamford,  S.  Leonard's  Priory,  10 
Start's  IMI  Kstate,  Orpington  2S5 
Street's  designs  for  Edinhurgh  C  ithg- 

dral,  40.  70 
Studies,  historic  art.  SCO,  390,  448  476 

504,  5-,8,  586,  67'2,  700 
St.  Andrew's  C  I'heiHrnl,  Inverness,  272 
St.  Coluniba's  Church,  Kingsiand,  242 
St.   Gregorys   Church  and   M  mastery. 

Downside,  6  6 
St.  John  th  -  B  ptist's.  Kensington,  390 
St.  L  onard's  Priorv,  Sl  imford,  10 
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Temiiles.  Indian,  360 

Tiles,  designs  for,  5.i8 

Totd,  combined,  27 

Tower,  Grosmont  Church.  149,  ir,2 

'^"^'^      Baptist's  Kensington, 

Townhall,  Bolton,  672 

Townhall,  Chorley,  70 

Townhall,  bejcester.  47(i 

Transverse  K  ions,  Mr.  Burgi»s'i  desiza 
for  Edinburgh  C  ith  -di-al,  21! 

Treloar's  shop,  Lu  ij/ite-h  11,  10 

Triforium  frieze,  .Votr"  D  iin'e,  Paris.  122 

Two  biys  .,f  nave  and  ch  nr.  Sir  G  G 
Scott's  design  for  Kdinhuryh  Cathedral 
152  ' 

Two^Corbels  at  the  Aquarium,  Brighton, 

USE  of  the  cymagraph,  259 

VAULTING,  groined,  23,  5.3,  70  148 
Venice,  palace  at,  728  ' 
Ventilation  of  s  wersand  house-drains, 
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Victoria  Docks,  8.  Luke's  Church,  700 

WALKER'S  para?on  sash-fastener.  118 

Warehouses,  rJath-stre.-t,  Glasgow,  95 

Warehouses,  South  wark-street,  212 

Wargrave,  mansion  at,  448 

West  elev:jiions:  Hursjes's  deign  for 
Edinhurgh  Cath»dral.  1 82  ;  Ross's  de- 
sign for  Kdinburgh  Oath -dral.  1n2  ;  S. 
Leriiia'-d's  Priory.  SMmfonl,  10;  S.' 
Martin's  Church,  Bri^'hton  272 

Whitgift  Hospital  Schools,  Croydon  96 

Willesdeu  Church.  182 

Wood  constructions,  Swiss,  585 

Wjnnstay,  front  view,  41  3 

YORK,  S.  Wilfrid's  Church,  504,  553 
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NOTICE. 

THE  Btjilding  News  to-day  undergoes  a 
remarkable  development.  When  it  was 
started  eighteen  years  since  its  price  was  four- 
pence  weekly,  with  one  page  of  illustration. 
For  some  time  past,  as  o\ir  readers  know,  its 
price  has  been  thi-eepence,  with  two  pages  of 
illustrations  weekly  on  an  average.  From  to- 
day the  Building  News  will  be  published  at 
its  original  price  of  fourpence,  with  SIX  pages 
of  lithographic  illustrations  weekly.  Charging 
threepence,  when  other  professional  papers  of 
the  same  size  charged  foiirpence,  has  subjected 
us  to  a  disadvantage.  That  disadvantage  will 
no  longer  exist.  Illustrations  are  the  lan- 
guage of  Architecture  and  Engineeriag,  and  in 
materially  iucreasing  the  quantity  of  our  illus- 
trations without  impairing  their  quality,  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  the  universal  sanction  of 
our  readers,  as  we  shall  now  give  weeldy  as 
many  illustrations  as  aU  the  other  professional 
journals  put  together  have  hitherto  given.  In 
doing  this  we  have  not  forgotten  the  Italian 
motto  :  "  Be  bold,  be  bold,  but  not  too  bold." 


CONSTRIJCTION  OF  MODERN 
WAREHOUSES. 

IT  cannot  escape  observation  that  the  intro- 
duction of  any  new  material  into  one 
branch  of  the  constructive  arts,  invariably 
leads  to  its  employment  and  adoption  in  others. 
Experience  has  also  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  the  inverse  of  this  statement,  that  is,  that 
the  faUiire  and  subsequent  abandonment  of 
any  particular  material  in  one  description  of 
engineering  or  architectural  work,  is  the  pre- 
lude to  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  it  in  nume- 
rous similar  situations.  Cast  iron  was  exten- 
sively employed  some  years  ago,  not  only  as 
girders  for  railway  bridges  of  large  span,  but 
also  in  the  erection  of  factories,  nulls,  and  in- 
dustrial workshops.  It  is  not  much  more  than 
thirW  years,  since  the  old  system  of  erecting 
buildings  of  the  description  under  notice  was 
abandoned,  and  the  newer  and  more  modern 
introduced.  In  effecting  this  change  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
fires  played  a  very  important  part.  A  mill  or 
factory  of  ancient  date,  with  its  huge  timber 
pillars,  massive  longitudinal  and  cross  beams, 
heavy  roof,  and  planlsed  floors,  was  little 
better  than  so  much  tinder.  The  accidental 
lighting  of  a  single  lucifer,  a  mere  spark,  was 
sufficient  to  set  the  whole  structure  in  a  blaze. 
Another  circumstance  that  tended  considerably 
to  favour  the  introduction  of  a  more  improved 
principle  of  construction  was  the  increasing 
use  made  of  machinery  and  mechanical  means 
and  appliances  for  accomplishing  various  pro- 
cesses and  operations,  previously  performed  by 
manual  labour  alone.  The  foundations  of 
f  J  1-  ^^dings  were  not  suited  to  with- 
stand the  additional  weight  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  Any  one  who  has  traveUed  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  cannot  have  failed 
to  notice  this  fact.  In  those  old  factories  in 
which  iron  columns  and  heavy  machineiy 


have  been  introduced,  the  walls  are  out  of 
plumb,  the  windows  and  doorways  distorted, 
and  the  angles  and  general  lines  of  the  build- 
ing all  out  of  square.  Some  months  ago  we 
visited  an  extensive  warehouse  and  factory  in 
Cheshire,  in  which  the  joists,  from  the  increased 
weight  brought  upon  them,  deflected  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  at  the  centre.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  remarking  that  to  load  this  floor  with 
a  crowd  of  human  beings,  as  was  constantly 
done  dui'ing  a  pressure  of  work,  was  to  place 
their  lives  on  rather  an  insecure  tenure. 

The  three  principal  points  to  be  attended  to 
in  the  construction  of  bmldiugs  of  the  charac- 
ter in  question  are,  that  they  should  be  strong, 
durable,  and  flre-proof.  Each  of  these  quali- 
ties can  only  be  insui-ed  by  the  exercise  of 
much  skiU,  patience,  and  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  the  different  materials  required. 
Above  all,  the  necessity  of  a  thoroughly 
reliable  and  sccm-e  foundation  cannot  be  too 
forcibly  borne  in  mind.  Architects  and  engi- 
neers of  late  years  have  paid  much  greater 
attention  to  this  point  than  formerly.  Fortu- 
nately the  universal  emploj-ment  of  concrete, 
places  at  theu'  disposal  a  material  which,  if 
properly  used,  never  fails  them.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  assert  that  in  future  every  warehouse 
or  other  structure  of  a  similarly  extensive 
nature  will,  except  under  very  peculiar  cu'- 
cumstances,  be  founded  on  concrete.  In  Lon- 
don alone  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  demand 
for  the  ingredients  of  which  concrete  is  made. 
Gravel,  blue  lias  lime,  or  more  usually  Port- 
land cement,  are  used  daily  as  concrete,  in 
hundi'eds  of  tons,  in  and  about  the  metropolis. 
The  manufactui-e  of  Portland  cement  re- 
ceived a  stimulus  about  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Drainage  and  Embankment 
works  in  London,  which  led  to  an  enormous 
development  in  that  particular  business.  Not 
only  was  the  quantity  made  increased  beyond 
aU  precedent,  but  the  quality  was  greatly 
improved,  in  consequence  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  insisting  that  the  cement 
should  be  capable  of  withstanding  certain  well- 
defined  tests  with  respect  to  its  tenacity  and 
powers  of  setting.  A  solid  mass  of  concrete, 
having  a  depth  varj'ing  with  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  but  not  less  than  eighteen  inches, 
may  be  considered  to  be  essential  to  the 
proper  formation  of  the  foundation  of  exten- 
sive warehouses  or  manufactui-ing  premises. 
There  is  no  diSiculty  in  selecting  the  gravel 
—one  of  the  ingredients  of  concrete.  It  should 
be  clean,  sharp,  and  dry,  and  not  too  small. 
Every  practical  builder  knows  good  gravel  at 
a  glance,  but  it  requires  more  than  a  glance 
to  ascertain  whether  the  other  ingredient, 
Portland  cement,  is  of  the  proper  quality.  It  is 
in  many  instances  the  architect's  or  engineer's 
business  to  cause  the  cement  to  be  properly 
tested,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  it  is  up  to 
the  proper  standard.  The  best  guarantee  to 
the  builder  and  contractor  of  the  genuine 
character  of  the  cement  is  to  piu-chase  it  from 
a  good  manufactiu-er.  When  a  material  is  so 
universally  used  in  the  constructive  arts  as 
Portland  cement,  there  are,  as  a  matter  of 


course,  numerous  spurious  and  adulterated 
imitations  of  it  to  be  purchased  cheaply  in  the 
market.  Cement  of  a  bad  quality,  however 
good  it  may  appear  to  the  eye,  and  however 
well  it  may  set  apparently,  soon  becomes  no 
better  than  so  much  mud — a  very  unstable  sort 
of  a  foundation  for  a  large  industrial  esta- 
blislimeut. 

The  foundations  having  been  got  in,  the 
"carcase"  of  the  building,  as  it  is  termed, 
can  be  proceeded  with.  This  consists  of  the 
side  walls  and  roof.  The  walls  are  either  of 
stone  or  brick,  and  frequently  of  both,  one 
material  serving  to  give  strength,  the  other 
ornament.  A  scries  of  alternate  wall  and 
arches  constituted  the  carcas  of  the  older  fac- 
tories and  mills,  and  scarcely  any  attempt  at 
ornament  was  ever  thought  of.  A  very  notice- 
able feature  in  the  walls  of  the  most' recently 
built  buildings  of  the  kind  is  the  introduction 
of  wi'ought  iron  plate  and  box  girders.  A  very 
good  example  may  be  seen  at  Stift's  pottery, 
in  Lambeth,  and  most  of  the  new  shops  erected 
in  Ludgate-lull  wiU  be  found  to  be  designed 
in  a  very  similar  manner.  The  arches  em- 
ployed in  former  times  are  not  applicable  to 
the  modern  system.  They  take  up  too  much 
headway,  and,  moreover,  cannot  afford  the  open 
and  uninterrupted  interval  of  space  which  is 
now  indispensable.  There  is  one  advantage  in 
employing  iron  girders  in  the  walls  of  a  build- 
ing which  is  not  always  apparent.  If  the 
floor  should  be  built,  as  frequently  occurs,  of 
arches,  the  final  thi-ust  is  thrown  upon  the 
girders,  and  not  upon  the  walls.  Stone  or 
brick,  or  both,  cast  and  wrought  ii-on,  but  pre- 
ferably the  latter,  are  therefore  the  materials 
constituting  the  carcase  of  the  modern  build- 
ings we  are  considering.  The  windows,  or 
more  appropriately  speaking,  the  casements, 
are  often  constructed  of  cast  iron  fi-ames,  into 
which  glass  panes  are  fix;ed,  so  that  the  use  of 
timber  thus  far  is  confined  to  the  doors,  and 
even  in  some  instances  these  latter  are  also 
made  of  iron.  In  any  case,  it  can  be  readily 
understood  that  the  materials  mentioned  are 
sufficient,  exclusive  of  wood  altogether,  to 
build  the  exterior  portions  of  factories  and 
warehouses.  As  a  proof  of  the  few  materials 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  construc- 
tion of  large  buildings,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Milan  cathedral  is  built  entirely  of  marble 
and  glass.  The  design  of  the  interior  of  a 
factory  must  depend  upon  the  pui'poses  to 
which  the  building  is  appHed.  As  a  rule,  cast 
iron  columns  or  gii-ders,  with  arches  of  brick,  ■ 
comprise  the  materials  selected.  In  some 
modern  examples,  wrought  iron  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  cast,  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
greater  strength  and  lightness.  It  has  been 
stated  that  wi-ought  iron  should  be  always 
used  instead  of  cast,  insomuch  as  the  latter  is 
liable  to  be  melted  by  the  action  of  fii'e.  An 
accident  of  this  nature  is  extremely  impro- 
bable, and  there  is  only  one  instance  on  record. 
It  occm-red  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Sharp, 
Roberts,  &  Co.,  Manchester,  in  which  some 
cast-u'on  columns  melted  and  broke.  But  the 
circumstances  were  very  peculiar  and  exeep- 
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tional.  A  larp;Q  quantity  of  fuel  was  heaped 
up  round  about  the  columns  ;  this  became  in- 
flamed, and  generated  a  very  intense  heat,  so 
that  the  eohimns  were  in  nearly  the  same 
position  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  design- 
edly to  a  regular  remelting.  There  is  one 
])oint  to  be  carefully  attended  to  in  supporting 
iron  beams  or  girders  upon  the  side  Avails  of 
these  buildings.  The  ends  which  bear  upon 
the  walls  should  be  raised  half-an-inch  or  a 
little  more,  to  allow  for  the  settlement  of  the 
walls.  This  slight  settlement,  which  takes 
place  in  all  walls  newly  built,  is  not  neces- 
sarily due  to  any  defect  in  the  foundation.  It 
is  simply  the  result  of  its  own  sui)erincumbent 
weight,  and  when  once  it  has  subsided,  will 
not  occur  a  second  time. 

There  remains  now  to  be  considered  the 
floors  and  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  imder 
notice.  If  the  structure  is  to  have  any  pre- 
tensions to  being  fire-proof,  the  floor  must 
partake  of  that  character.  This  can  be 
easily  accomplished  by  the  use  of  hrick 
arches  and  concrete  fllling-in  of  the  spandrels. 
Instead  of  brick  arches,  wrought-ii'on  plates 
bent  to  a  curve  are  frequently  used,  being 
miich  lighter  and  not  occupying  so  much 
headway.  The  objection  respecting  the  em- 
ployment of  brick  arches  on  account  of  their 
weight,  can  be  obviated  to  some  extent  by 
using  hollow  bricks,  as  was  done  in  the 
Saltaire  Mills,  near  Bradford.  There  have 
been  several  "fire-proof  floors"  patented, 
which  are  so  well  known  to  our  readers  that 
it  is  needless  to  refer  to  them.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  admitted  that  in  the  construction  of 
the  floors,  as  well  as  of  the  roofs  of  these 
structures,  timber  is  still  very  extensively  em- 
ployed. Moreover,  the  interior  fittings  of 
large  buildings,  which  are  not  strictly  manu- 
factories, are  usually  of  wood.  The  stair- 
case should  always  be  of  either  stone  or  iron. 
If  the  staircase  of  a  building  on  fire  be 
consumed,  the  only  chance  of  egress  for  the 
inmates  is  the  fLre-escape.  As  a  means  of 
communication  with  the  dlfforent  parts  of  a 
warehouse,  speaking-tubes  have  superseded 
heUs  of  every  description,  although  those 
of  the  electrical  character  are  occasionally 
ndopted.  Roofs  are  usually  of  timber  when 
the  building  has  any  pretensions  to  architec- 
tiiral  merit,  but  of  wought-iron  trusses  in 
other  instances.  A  feature  of  great  moment 
in  this  construction  is  that  means  are  taken  to 
ensure  thorough  ventilation.  Increased  ac- 
commodation, more  space,  more  light,  more 
air,  and  more  comfort,  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
modjern  structures  to  which  we  have  drawn 
attention,  in  comparison  with  those  of  an 
older  date.  There  is  one  disadvantage  under 
which  we  labour  in  the  metropolis  with  regard 
to  the  a!sthetical  effect  of  om-  large  mercantile 
and  industrial  establishments.  It  is  that  we 
have  no  cheap,  good  buUding-stone  near  at  hand, 
and  are  in  consequence  obliged  to  use  brick. 
We  are  not  about  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  materials,  as  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  employment  of  the  former 
imparts  an  imposing  and  solid  appearance  to 
these  buildings,  wliich  is  peculiarly  in  accord- 
ance with  their  proportions  and  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  designed.  A  structure 
which  supports  on  each  store)'  some  thousands 
of  tons  of  material  is  more  fitly  constructed  of 
stone  than  brick. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  GLASS-PAINTING. 

WE  have  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
some  examples  of  a  new  system  of 
glass-painting,  by  Messrs.  Sutherland  and  Son, 
of  Manchester,  apj)licable  to  all  the  purposes 
for  which  stained  and  painted  glass  is  used, 
but  difiering  from  stained  glass  so-called  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  colours  required  are  all 
painted  on  one  sheet  of  glass. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  thoroughly 
understand  the  advantages  of  the  new  system 
of  glass-painting,  that  we  should  describe  how 
and  at  what  cost,  ordinary  stained  and  painted 


glass 'is  produced,  and  why  it  is  costly. 
Stained  and  painted  glass,  as  a  means  of 
decoration  and  as  a  ])ictoral  record  of  remark- 
able events  both  in  sacred  and  ])i'ofane  history, 
has  been  held  in  great  esteem  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  ])resent  time.  The  architect  and 
the  artist  find  in  it  a  medium  for  the  expres- 
sion of  their  thoughts  and  the  creations  of 
theii-  fancy  with  a  richness  and  brilliancy  of 
effect  possessed  by  no  other  means.  With  the 
revival  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England  the 
art  of  glass-staining  revived  also,  and  has 
progressed  so  rapidly  that  a  high  authority 
estimates  the  annual  amount  expended  in 
England  alone  at  £100,000  sterling,  and  this 
for  high-class  windows  alone.*  The  art  of 
glass-staining,  as  now  generally  practised, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  glass-painting. 
The  latter  is  a  method  of  painting  with  some 
semi-transparent  enamels  on  white  glass, 
which  are  afterwards  fused  at  a  red  heat  so 
as  to  incorporate  the  colour  Avith  the  surface 
of  the  glass.  This  method  was  practised  a 
few  years  ago  to  the  exclusion  of  the  former. 
It  is  well  calculated  to  produce  pictorial 
windows,  but  is  costly  and,  as  some  think, 
unsatisfactory.  The  Reynolds  window,  in 
New  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  and  the  East 
window  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  are 
examples  of  this  style  of  painting  ;  there  are 
also  many  fine  Swiss  paintings  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  colours  are  very  brilliant.  The 
coloured  enamels,  however,  as  used  in  Eng- 
land, are  indiff'erent,  and  liable  to  peel  off 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  We  may 
note  here  that  the  imperfect  and  altogether 
worthless  enamel  referred  to  is  used  to 
an  enormous  extent  by  aU  the  second-rate 
glass-painters,  and  on  hagh  class,  or  rather  we 
should  say,  on  costly  work  Avhich  should  be 
high  class,  with  the  inevitable  result  that 
after  a  few  years'  exposiire  it  becomes  so  soft 
and  friable  that  it  may  be  scraped  ofi"  Avith 
the  finger-nail,  and  in  many  cases  AviU  rub 
off"  Avith  the  finger,  and  Ave  could  giA'e  scores 
of  instances  of  tlus  were  it  needful.  We 
could  name  one  Avdndow  but  recently  put  up, 
and  which  cost  the  large  s\im  of  £500,  on 
which  the  enamel  may  be  rubbed  off'  easily, 
and  Avhich  wiU  in  a  short  time,  no  doubt, 
crumble  away  and  fall  off'  Avithout  rubbing. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  celebrated  glass- 
painter  in  the  North  ' '  who  was  one  of  our 
earliest  and  best,"  quite  apropos  to  this  matter. 
Standing  with  a  clergyman  opposite  a  stained 
windoAv  which  had  only  been  fixed  a  few 
years,  "  Ah  I"  said  he,  "  it  is  very  beautiful 
Avhile  it  lasts  !  but  unfortunately  we  modern 
painters  are  a  long  Avaj'  behind  the  monks  of 
old,  who  made  their  oa^ti  glass,  their  OAvn 
colour,  and  their  OAvn  stains.  Their  enamel 
is  as  good  now  as  it  was  when  fii'stdone  some  five 
or  six  hundred  years  ago ;  but  this," — taking 
his  walldng  stick,  and  rubbing  off'  a  strip  of 
enamel  Avith  the  end  of  it — "this  is  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  Ave  have  arrived  in  these  latter 
days.  We  are  so  much  afraid  of  spoiling  the 
surface  of  the  glass  that  we  don't  fire  it 
enough,  or  else  Ave  go  to  the  other  extreme 
and  burn  the  value  out  of  it,  and  it  becomes  a 
dry  non-adhesiA'e  powder,  and  crirmbles  away 
when  exposed  to  the  air."  Revenons  aux 
moutons. 

A  stained  Avindow,  as  most  people  Avill  be 
aware,  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  small 
pieces  of  coloured  glass,  secured  together  and 
fixed  in  their  proper  places  by  strips  of  what  is 
called  A^'indow-lead.  The  coloured  glass  is 
produced  by  mixing  oxides  of  metals,  &c., 
Avith  the  various  minerals  of  which  the  glass 
is  composed,  and  the  Avhole  is  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state  and  then  bloAvn  into  cylinders  for 
the  manufacture  of  sheet  glass,  and  into 
tables  or  cu-cles  in  the  manufacture  of  croAvn 
glass.  Some  of  this  coloured  glass  is  called 
pot-metal,  because  the  coloirr  permeates  the 
body  of  the  glass  and  is  homogeneous ;  but  the 
glass  most  commonly  and  extensively  used  is 
called  fiashed  glass,  which  is  formed  of  white 


*  We  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  information  here 
contained  to  the  catalogue  of  the  eminent  flmi  of  glass- 
stainera,  Messrs.  Heatou,  Butler,  and  Bayne. 


glass,  having  a  coating  of  coloured  glass  on 
one  side  of  it  only,  and  is  ])roduced  thus  : — The 
glass-blower  first  takes  up  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  Avhite  glass  on  the  end  of  his  blow-pipe 
and  then  dips  the  ball  of  Avhite  glass  into  the 
liquid  coloured  glass,  taking  up  a  certain 
amount  of  coloured  glass  on  the -outside  of  the 
white  glass.  The  whole  is  then  bloAvn  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  coloured  glass  covering 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  sheet,  however 
large.  In  the  case  of  sheet  glass,  the  coloured 
glass  Avill  haA'e,  as  near  as  possible,  one  uniform 
thickness  throughout,  varying  from  a  six- 
teenth to  an  eighth  of  an  inch.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  croAvn  glass,  as  the  coloured  glass 
will  be  thicker  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  centre, 
where  the  blow-pipe  is  attached,  which  forms 
a  knob,  or  what  is  technically  called  a  bull's- 
eye.  Fluoric  acid  will  remove  this  coating  of 
coloured  glass,  and  so  reveal  the  white  glass 
underneath,  leaving  a  white  figure  on  a 
coloured  ground,  or  a  coloured  glass  on  a  white 
ground.  There  are  many  instances  of  this 
process  in  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 
windows,  especially  when  the  panes  of  glass 
were  too  smaU  to  be  worked  Avith  lead.  There 
is  much  of  this  work  in  the  fine  old  east 
Avindow  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  WarAvick.* 
Previously  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  each  colour  was  leaded  up  separately, 
but  afterwards  we  find  the  white  glass  partiallj 
stained  Avith  narrow  tints  of  yellow.  Silver  is 
the  basis  of  this  stain,  and  is  the  only  true  stain 
used  to  this  day. 

The  outlines  and  shadows  of  a  stained  or 
painted  Avindow  are  painted  (on  the  panes  of 
coloured  glass)  in  an  opaque  enamel,  which  is 
afterwards  fused  into  the  glass  at  a  full  red 
heat.  It  is  a  frequent  custom  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  enamel  by  scratching  it  Avith  a 
knife  or  file,  and  it  is  considered  good  if  it 
Anil  bear  the  test  and  remain  as  glassy  as 
sealing-wax.  This  test  is,  however,  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  We  could  mention  works 
of  great  beauty,  painted  within  these  last  ten 
years,  in  which  the  enamel  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared; in  fact,  we  have  knoAvn  glass 
painted  AAdth  a  very  glossy  enamel  which,  after 
being  laid  by  for  a  few  years,  and  in  a  com- 
paratively dry  place,  show  the  painted  parts 
covered  Avith  a  white  powder  (hydrous  borate 
of  soda),  a  certain  sign  of  decay. 

During  the  process  of  painting  the  glass  has 
to  be  fired  at  a  red  heat  tAvo  or  three  times, 
to  burn  in  portions  of  the  painting  which 
cannot  be  done  at  one  firing ;  this  burning  of 
the  glass  is  always  attended  Avith  a  consider- 
able amount  of  risk.  It  may  not  be  heated 
enough,  and  in  this  cascAvill  require  rehuming ; 
or  too  much  heat  may  be  applied,  AA'henthe 
enamel  Avill  be  burnt  away  ;  or  the  whole  may 
be  run  into  one  indistinct  mass,  and  so  be 
irretrievably  spoiled  ;  the  least  evil  Avill,  at  all 
events,  result  in  the  whole  being  repaiated. 
The  annealing  of  painted  glass  is  also  a  most 
important  part  of  the  process,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  glass,  Avhen  not  properly 
annealed,  although  it  may  remain  intact 
during  the  construction  of  the  Avindow  and 
for  months  afterwards,  AviU  on  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature  shoAV  its  want  of  suffi- 
cient annealing  by  falling  to  pieces. 

In  the  foregoing  resum<f  of  our  modem 
system  of  glass-painting,  we  have  confined 
ourselves  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  points 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  difference  existing 
between"  it  and  the  new  system.  In  consider- 
ing what  we  haA'e  been  describing,  we  must 
arrive  at  certain  conclusions  which  deserve  the 
careful  study  of  glass-painters.  From  these 
conclusions  we  gather — first,  that  painting  in 
enamel  colours  as  practised  in  England  is 
(except  in  rare  instances)  a  failure  ;  and  that 
our  English  enamels  AriU  not  stand  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere.  Second,  that  the  semi- 
opaque  enamels  used  for  painting  upon  coloured 
glass,  even  on  the  very  best  windows,  are  in 
innumerable  cases  complete  failures,  in  so  far 
as  their  capability  of  resisting  the  united 
influence  of  foul  air,  damp,  and  other  influ- 
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cnccs  is  concerned.  The  necessity  for  a 
stained  glass  window  being  composed  of  innu- 
merable panes  fastened  together  by  bands  ot 
lead  necessarily  causes  such  work  to  be  costly, 
and  the  various  manipulative  processes 
consequent  thereon  involve  a  large  amount 
of  skilled  labour;  and  the  risks  attendant  upon 
the  repeated  lirings  while  in  progress  of  paint- 
in"-  are  such  as  to  still  further  increase  the 
cost  making  these  works  at  all  times  .and 
under  all  circumstances  expensive  and  difh- 
cult  to  execute,  consequently  limiting  their 
application. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  substitute  a  system  of  glass-pamting 
in  which  all  the  blues,  reds,  greens,  and  other 
colours  necessary  should  be  painted  on  one 
piece  or  sheet  of  glass,  thus  domg  away 
with  the  cumbrous  leadwork,  and  at  the  same 
time  produceingall  the  brilliancy,  richness,  and 
translucency  necessary  to  make  a  successful 
window. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  new  system 
of  glass-painting.  The  vital  principle  of  the 
process  is  only  known  to  the  inventors,  and  is 
not  secured  by  patent  or  otherwise ;  it  will 
therefore  be  obvious  that  a  certain  degree  of 
reticence  is  an  absolute  condition  of  the 
description.  But  we  may,  without  breach  of 
confidence,  say  that  the  designs  and  working 
drawings  are  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  the 
outlines  being  painted  in  with  a  special  mix- 
ture, which  admits  of  either  fine  or  broad 
lines.  The  colours  are  then  painted  in, 
grounds  for  draperies,  &c.,  &c.,  and  when 
ready  for  shading  and  putting  in  the  detail  of 
the  design,  this  work  is  painted  in  the  usual 
way,  the  shades  being  laid  in  and  stippled 
in  semi-opaque  and  transparent  colours,  some- 
what in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  glass 
enamel,  but  of  course  with  colours  and 
mediums  known  only  to  the  inventors.  The 
finished  work  is  now  subject  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat,  involving  no  risk  nor  chance  of 
failure,  thus  completing  the  painting. 

The  inventors  claim  that  by  their  system 
works  of  art  can  be  executed  in  rich  and 
brilliant  colours,  so  nearly  approaching  the 
brilliancy  and  translucency  of  pot-metal  or 
flashed  glass  that  only  an  expert,  by  close 
inspection,  could  detect  the  difference.  In 
Greek  or  Italian  buildings  we  often  see 
stained  windows  which  seem  (from  the  fact 
of  their  being  made  up  of  small  pieces  of 
glass  leaded)  out  of  place  and  not  in  accord 
with  their  surroundings.  This  objection  does 
not  apply  to  the  new  method  of  painting: 
any  style  of  window  may  be  executed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  style  of  the  architecture 
and  the  surrounding  decorations,  without  the 
intervention  of  the  leads. 

Simplicity  of  manipulation  and  safety  in 
finish  is  another  important  feature  in  the  new 
process,  in  addition  to  which  the  work  may 
be  executed  upon  either  common  sheet  glass, 
crown  glass,  British  plate,  or  Hartley's  roUed 
plate,  enabling  the  artist  to  execute  his  de- 
sign upon  any  size  of  a  sheet  he  may  desire, 
thus  simplifying  the  process  and  reducing  the 
cost. 

We  now  come  to  what  is  generally  con- 
sidered a  crucial  test — namely,  price.  Here 
again  the  inventors  offer  a  great  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  owing  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
process,  they  are  able  to  fix  the  cost  at  about 
one-half  the  usual  price  charged,  thus  open- 
ing out  a  wide  field  for  its  use,  from  which 
stained  glass  has  hitherto  been  excluded  on 
account  of  its  great  cost.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  this  invention  is  a  mere  imitation 
of  stained  glass.  No  greater  mistake  could  be 
made,  for  while  it  has  aU  the  beauties  of 
stained  glass,  many  qualities  and  effects  may 
be  got  by  its  use  totally  beyond  the  capabili- 
ties of  stained  glass. 

Another  important  improvement  introduced 
in  connection  with  this  system  of  glass-paint- 
ing is  the  principle  of  securing  two  squares 
of  glass  together  by  India-rubber  piping  and 
laps,  by  which  means  the  squares  of  glass 
having  the  painting  between  the  two  can  be 
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put  together  so  as  to  hermetically  seal  the 
work  from  the  influence  of  foul  air,  damp, 
abrasions,  or  other  deleterious  influences — a 
valuable  means  of  protection  this,  and  one 
likely  to  come  into  extensive  use.  Another 
plan  is  to  glue  two  squares  in  together,  putting' 
the  plain  square  in  fii-st,  being  well  bedded 
with  prepared  putty  or  cement,  then  placing 
the  painted  side  of  the  painted  square  against 
the  plain  one,  and  then  cementing  or  puttying 
up  the  two,  thus  sealing  them  up.  While  not 
professing  to  take  the  place  of  the  best  stained 
glass  work,  the  new  system  will  supply  a  want, 
and  enable  us  to  use  painted  glass  for  many 
purposes  and  in  many  places  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  it  has  hitherto  been  used. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


QUANTITIES.— I. 
By  the  Atjthoii  of  "  Dil^vtidations." 

I PRESUME  there  is  no  professional  sub- 
ject that  has  been  more  treated  of,  or 
about  which  so  much  difference  of  opinion 
exists,  as  that  relating  to  the  measurement  of 
artificers'  work;  and  yet  withal,  one  that 
requires  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  accu- 
racy, combined  with  a  practical  acquaintance 
of  the  several  trades  which  come  under  the 
head  of  Building.  Some  of  the  differences 
that  exist  arise  from  the  fact  that  surveyors 
adopt  their  o-nm  peculiar  methods  of  measuring 
certain  classes  of  work,  and  frequently  from  a 
lack  of  experience,  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  building.  Where  this  want  of 
knowledge  exists,  many  quantity  surveyors 
frequently  measui-e  their  work  full,  to  give  a 
margin  of  allowances  for  omissions  in  the 
description  of  labour,  which  they  intentionally 
omit,  or  are  unable  to  measure;  or  again, 
where  aU  is  properly  measured,  certain  addi- 
tions are  made  to  provide  for  any  discrepancies 
which  may  have  occuiTcd  in  the  hurry  of 
taking  oft'.  Frequently  these  allowances  are 
made  for  small  and  difficult  tcorks,  cuttings, 
6;r.,  which  ought  to  be  separately  measured, 
and  paid  for  according  to  the  amount  of  labour 
expended  upon  them.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  many  builders  themselves  (so-called  prac- 
tical men),  do  not  know  the  actual  technical 
terms  used  to  express  certain  classes  of  work  ; 
and  in  many  cases  where  the  item  is  small,  a 
price  is  placed  at  a  venture.  This  accounts  in 
a  slight  degree  for  the  variations  in  tendering 
which  we  so  often  meet  with.  And  as  a  proof 
that  many  surveyors  themselves  are  not  strictly 
accurate,  or  that  their  methods  differ  somehow 
from  each  other  (to  put  the  matter  more  plea- 
santly), it  is  found  that  the  builders  who  know 
them  well,  in  tendering  from  their  quantities 
for  works,  can  generally  withstand  any  outsider 
who  may  be  unacquainted  with  them.  This 
arises  from  their  ha%'ing  the  advantage  of  know- 
ing from  experience  the  allowance  which  they 
can  make  for  excess  of  quantities.  In  some  cases, 
the  wi-iter  has  known  builders  to  price  the 
quantities,  and  then  take  off  a  certain  percen- 
tage, taking  it  for  granted  that  the  works 
have  been  measured  full. 

It  is  considered,  therefore,  that  no  apology 
is  needed  for  introducing  a  subject  about  which 
so  much  variance  exists ;  and  in  treating  of  it 
I  pui-pose  entering  fuUy  into  it,  sho-wing  how 
the  different  classes  of  work  are  measured,  and 
scheduling  these  works  under  the  several 
trades,  basing  my  observations  upon  my  own 
practical  experience,  and  upon  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  works  of  the  ablest  -svTiters  on 
the  subject.  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  that 
they  will  be  the  rules  generally  adopted  by  the 
metropolitan  surveyors,  as  their  experience 
must  necessarily  be  lai-ger  than  that  of  our 
country  brethren,  and  generally  more  diver- 
sified and  particularised.  With  this  object, 
then,  in  view,  I  hope  to  fully  elucidate  the 
subject,  so  that  an  uniformity  of  measurement 
may  be  adopted  throughout  the  kingdom, 
whereby  all  differences  may  cease  to  exist. 
Until  this  takes  place,  we  shallhave  the  random 
tendering  of  builders  always  before  us,  and 
the  surprise  of  our  client,  who  wonders  who 


is  in  fault,  when  he  sees  the  highest  tender  so 
much  above  the  amount  of  the  lowest,  and  yet 
both  builders  perhaps  men  of  standing  and 
judgment.  Should  failure  await  these  inten- 
tions, at  least  instruction  will  be  given  in  a 
condensed  form  in  the  same  manner  (as  far  as 
the  subject  permits)  as  in  the  articles  on  "  Di- 
lapidations," useful  alike  in  teaching  the 
young  practitioner,  and,  it  is  hoped,  as  a  refe- 
rence to  the  more  mature. 

In  proceeding  to  the  study  of  quantities,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  ^vith  the  practical,  and  not  be  con- 
tent with  mere  theory.  Otherwise  he  wiU 
find  it  impossible  to  accomplish  his  task. 
This  will  present  itself  more  clearly  to  his 
mind  when  measuring  from  working  drawings, 
where  much  more  care  and  knowledge  are  re- 
(luired.  Before  commencing  to  measure  from 
drawugs  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  careful  in- 
spection of  them  and  the  specification,  so 
as  to  comprehend  their  full  intent  and  mean- 
ing. The  surveyor  wiU  then  ascertain  the 
exact  amount  of  the  several  materials  of  the 
different  trades,  and  then  take  the  labours, 
giving  a  full  description  of  the  same.  Whether 
measuring  from  the  building  or  from  the 
drawings,  the  procedure  is  much  the  same ;  but 
as  before  stated,  greater  care  wiU  be  neces- 
sary in  the  latter  case  to  avoid  omitting  any- 
thing. 

The  operations  necessary  to  produce  a 
schedule  from  which  builders  tender,  are 
"  taking-off,"  by  which  we  mean  the  taking-off 
the  several  dimensions  from  the  drawings ;  ' '  ab- 
stracting," that  is  arranging  and  apportioning 
the  several  works  from  the  dimensions  ;  and 
"billing,"  that  is  bringing  the  quantities  from 
the  abstract  into  biU.  By  "  measuring  up  "  is 
meant  the  taking  the  dimensions  from  the 
building  itself  after  its  execution  ;  "  extras  " 
are  measured  in  this  way.  The  dimensions  are 
generally  taken  off  and  entered  in  a  measuring 
book,  oron  paper  ruledfor  the  purpose,  thus: — 

Specimen  of  Dimension  Book. 


D 

A 

41-0 
30-0 
60 

7380-0 

120-0 
10-0 

1200-0 

18-0 
10-0 

3G0-0 

G-G 
3-0 

58-6 

Digging  and  -wheeling 
to  surface. 


Waste 

3G-0 
3fi-0 
24-0 
24-0 


2  Brick  Wall  (external  walls)- 

1  B  add.  (division  -wall) 
1  B  ddt.  (door) 


120-0 


The  dimensions  are  placed  in  the  column 
which  I  mark  for  reference  D,  the  adjoining 
column  to  the  right.  A,  being  for  the  superficial 
area,  or  cubical  contents  of  the  dimensions. 
Opposite  to  this  the  description  of  the  work  is 
placed.  To  the  left  of  the  dimensions  is 
placed  the  number  of  times  any  particular 
dimension  may  occur.  Where  there  are 
several  dimensions  of  the  same  character,  as, 
for  example,  walls  of  same  height  and  thick- 
ness, a  separate  entry  is  not  necessary  for 
each,  but  they  are  placed  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  book  ;  a  column  sometimes  being  ruled 
for  this  purpose  and  termed  "Waste."  They  are 
then  cast  up  and  the  sum  placed  in  the  column 
D,  as  a  collection  of  works  of  the  same 
height  and  description.  In  the  illustration 
given,  we  have  a  number  of  walls,  each  10ft. 
high,  and  of  the  same  thickness ;  they  are 
therefore  added  together,  and  the  one  dimen- 
sion of  120ft.  will  save  the  trouble  of  making 
four  entries  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  advisable 
to  collect  the  work  as  much  as  possible,  as  it 
materially  shortens  the  labour  ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  state,  in  addition  to  the 
description  of  the  work,  the  particular 
situation  of  it,  as  by  this  means  the  surveyor 
can  the  more  readily  find  a  dimension  at  any 
futui-e  time  should  it  be  required. 

In  -^Titing  the  descriptions  of  the  various 
laboui's,  &c.,  we  would  not  advise  many 
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abl)rcviations.  They  arc,  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  hut  where  the  abstraetiii}^  has  to  he  done 
by  a  Heoond  person,  he  wU  find  diiheulty  in 
making-  them  out,  and  so  the  time  saved  by 
the  person  takinf^'  oti',  will  bo  lost  by  the 
])erson  abstracting.  Certain  abbreviations, 
iiowevi'r,  may  be  found  desirable,  as,  for 
cxani])lc,  "Add."  for  additions,  and  "])dt." 
for  deduetions.  In  taking  off,  always  make;  an 
nnifoi'm  stai'ting  point,  and  adopt  a  general 
course  throughout,  liy  this  means  it  will  he 
much  easier  to  tind  any  re(]^iiired  dimension 
hereafter. 

It  is  customary  to  commence  at  the  left 
hand  corner  of  the  building,  and  from  thence 
work  round  to  the  right  hand.  Also  adojjt  one 
method  of  taking  the  dimensions,  thus  :  In 
internal  dimensions  in  every  trade  take  tioor 
by  floor,  commencing  at  the  left  as  before. 
Take  the  length  first,  secondly  the  breadth  or 
width,  and  lastly  the  depth  or  height. 

In  the  proposed  chapters  on  the  subject  it 
is  intended  firstly,  to  show  how  the  several 
works  are  measured,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  trade  to  give  the  order  of  abstracting 
and  bringing  the  quantities  into  bill.  Many 
sui'veyors  have  their  own  method  of  abstract- 
ing, but  we  think  it  preferable  to  have  only 
one  general  plan  throughout  the  profession. 
The  order  in  which  we  shall  treat  of  the 
several  trades  -^vill  be  as  follows  : — 

1.  — Excavator.  7. — Smith  and  Founder. 

2.  — Bricklayer.  8. — Plasterer. 

3.  — Slater.  9.— Plumber. 

4.  — Carpenter.  10. — Painter  and  Glazier. 

5.  — Joiner  &  Ironmonger.    1 1 . — Paperhanger. 

6.  — Mason.  12.— GOder. 

B.  r. 


NOTES  ON  STONEWORK.*— I. 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  are  emerging  from 
the  cheap  and  gloomj^  fit  that  has  com- 
mitted us  to  the  hard  and  ugly  features  of 
construction  to  which  we  have  of  late  years 
been  subject  to  a  daily  acquaintance  with  ; 
and  so  much  so  that  when  we  do  now  by 
chance  meet  vnth  a  stone  bridge  or  a  stone 
house  we  are  unwittingly  pleased  and  stand 
still  before  it,  as  when  an  exceptionally  fine 
day  occurs  and  reveals  the  beauties  of  the 
earth  to  a  pent-up  townsman. 

Brick  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  stone 
when  properly  handled  and  disposed  in  form 
of  outline  and  of  colour,  and  when  the  bulk 
of  _  it  is  relieved  by  stone  dressings  :  it  is 
chiefly  iron  and  plaster  that  oflend  us  in  our 
daily  walks — enormous  iron  bridges  thrown 
up  into  the  sky  with  absolutely  no  regard  to 
forni  except  that  which  comes  of  hard  mathe- 
matical _  calculation,  and  in  houses  comes  of 
the  desii-e — not  the  necessity — of  cheapness  ; 
resulting  in  flimsy  show  instead  of  beauty 
and  utility.  But  we  occasionally  hear  warning 
symptoms  of  tEe  decay  of  these  wrought-iron 
girder  bridges  that  are  so  ugly,  and  we  see  the 
plaster  peeling  ofi'  the  housesj^  so  perhaps  the 
evU  may  wear  itself  out  in  time,  and  open  a 
way  for  the  freer  use  of  stone,  or  of  brick  and 
stone  combined. 

Except  granite,  the  stone  mostly  used  in 
architectural  and  engineering  works  is  de- 
rived from  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  from 
this  fact  comes  the  well-known  admonition  of 
all  architects  and  engineers,  that  stones  should 
he  laid  in  a  building  on  their  natural  bed  ; 
for  they  have  been  deposited — at  least  they 
have  all  the  appearance  of  ha\'ing  been  de- 
posited— by  little  and  little,  in  thin  layers, 
sometimes  twenty  in  the  depth  of  an  inch,  mth 
partings  of  matter  of  a  different  nature,  and 
sometimes  not  very  cohesive  ;  so  that  when 
stones  are  set  with  their  natural  edges  down- 
wards, the  natiu-al  bed  is  exposed  to  the  fuU 
erosive  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  thin 
films  one  by  one  drop  off.  This  is  so  with 
sandstones,  oolite,  magnesian  limestone,  and 
all  bedded  stone. 

He  who  works  in  stone  should  be  a  geologist 
(to  know  how  the  stones  were  formed,  and  in 
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what  ])ositi(m  they  lie  with  respect  to  other 
rocks),  a  minei'alogist  (to  know  of  what  they 
are  com])osed,  as  of  quartz  grains,  sand,  of 
linio,  of  magnesia,  &c.),  and  a  chemist  (in 
order  that  ho  may  know  of  what  elementary 
substances  each  of  these,  and  of  every  mineral 
which  enter  s  into  the  composition  of  the  stone 
he  has  to  handle,  consists).  The  system  of  the 
division  of  laljour  leaves  men  no  time  to 
understand  what  they  are  doing.  One  man 
gets  a  stone  fiom  the  qiiarry,  another  cuts  it 
into  blocks,  another  works  it,  and  another  sets 
it,  and  by  the  time  it  is  got  into  its  place  its 
original  position  is  lost  sight  of.  True,  some 
stones  are  so  distinctly  marked  in  the  bedding 
that  'twould  be  a  'prentice  hand  indeed  who 
should  make  any  mistake  in  this  matter  ;  but 
in  other  kinds  of  stone  the  natural  bed  is  not 
so  evident,  and  yet,  so  insidious  is  the  chemical 
action  of  the  acids  of  the  atmosphere,  that  this 
non-a])])earance  of  a  bed  will  not  save  the 
stone  from  decay  if  it  be  set  in  a  wrong  posi- 
tion. The  more,  then,  that  division  of  labour 
is  carried  out,  the  more  necessary  is  it  that 
the  mason  should  be  able  to  judge  from  the 
internal  evidence  presented  by  the  stone  which 
he  is  about  to  work  whether  it  has  been 
properly  cut  at  the  quarry,  and  if  not,  to 
reject  it.  And  so  also  with  the  stone-setter  ; 
a  block  may  be  wrongly  cut  at  the  quarry,  and 
may  even  pass  the  hands  of  the  mason  with- 
out detection,  but  as  he  is  the  man  who 
actually  puts  the  stone  into  the  building,  his 
judgment  ought  to  be  the  more  supreme. 

The  study  of  geology  shows  that  the  sand- 
stones have  been  formed  from  the  particles  of 
the  older  igneous  rocks,  such  as  granite,  worn 
away  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  and 
carried  down  by  rain  to  some  lower  position 
and  there  deposited  in  layers — as  a  rule  hori- 
zontally, though  in  some  places  inclined. 

Stones,  after  being  quarried  from  their  geo- 
logical position,  are  to  be  considered  in  respect 
of  what  minerals  they  contain,  and  chemically 
in  respect  of  what  those  minerals  are  composed 
of.  Thus  the  geologist  says  that  granite  is  an 
igneous  rock,  eruptive  or  disruptive,  associated 
with  rocks  of  every  formation,  or  passing  in 
veins  through  strata  of  difi'erent  epochs.  The 
mineralogist  says  it  is  composed  of  three 
simple  minerals — quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 
The  quai-tz  is  of  itself  colourless,  but  is  fre- 
quently coloured  in  different  shades  of  white, 
grey,  yellow,  and  other  colours.  Common 
quartz,  occurring  in  masses  and  in  various 
shades  of  white,  is  spoken  of  as  milk  quartz, 
glassy  quartz,  &c.,  according  to  its  colour  and 
lustre.  Felspar,  he  says,  is  also  colourless  of 
itself,  hut  is  iisually  coloured  of  shades  of 
greyish  white,  reddish  yellow,  or  green.  In 
ordinary  granite  it  is  readily  distinguished 
from  the  quartz  by  its  flat  lustrous  fracture, 
and  by  its  being  scratched  by  the  knife,  while 
the  quartz  resists  it.  Mica  has  a  metallic 
lustre,  and  is  divisible  into  thin  glistening 
plates  or  scales.  Wlien  disintegrated  from 
granite  and  crystalline  rocks  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  sedimentary  strata,  as 
shales  and  sandstones,  gi%'ing  them  a  flaky 
and  laminated  texture.  Thus,  in  the  stone  of 
Barley  Bale,  near  Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire, 
we  find  quartz  sand  and  decomposed  felspar 
with  plates  of  mica,  all  cemented  together 
with  a  clayey-flinty  substance,  (argiUo-sili- 
ceous),  the  whole  being  of  alight  u'ony-brown 
coloiu-.  Sand  is  defined  in  Page's  Handbook 
of  Geological  Terms  to  he  "  any  aggregation  of 
waterworn  particles,  derived  from  pre-existing 
rocks  and  other  mineral  substances.  It  is 
generally  composed  of  quartz  grains,  quartz 
being  one  of  the  hardest  of  simple  minerals, 
and  longest  resigting  the  processes  of  attrition." 

Professor  Ansted,  in  his  Elementary  Course 
of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  says  that  the 
simplest  mechanical  condition  of  sandstone 
rocks  is  "  that  of  fine  white  sand,  the  particles 
being  small,  of  uniform  size,  and  consisting  of 
nearly  pure  quartz.  Such  material  is  fre- 
quently seen  by  the  seaside,  and  it  is  there 
found  to  be  absorbent  of  water,  becoming  then 
compact,  and  even  hard,  admitting  readily  of 


impressions  upon  its  surface,  and  retaining 
them  for  some  time.  .  .  .  If  we  take  up  a  piece 
of  ordinary  white  sandstone,  and  compare  it 
with  this  loose  sand,  some  difference  will  he 
recognised,  and  we  thus  are  introduced  to  the 
first  and  simplest  modification  of  a  rock.  The 
particles  have  now  been  consolidated,  and  a 
texture  is  observable  which  may  be  fine  or 
coarse,  according  to  the  size  of  the  component 
particles,  and  loose  or  compact,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  it  has  become  solidified. 
The  process  of  consolidation  thus  induced  may 
be  merely  the  result  of  the  force  of  cohesion, 
for  no  doubt  the  continued  contact  of  the 
particles  under  heavy  pressure  may  ])roduce 
such  change  ;  but  the  infiltration  of  water 
containing  the  small  quantities  of  silica  usually 
present  in  sea  water,  or  of  a  little  clay  or  lime, 
or  iron,  also  found  there  in  small  quantities, 
is  often  the  immediate  cause  of  this  consolida- 
tion, while  a  little  carbon  or  bitumen  fre- 
quently points  to  organic  agency."  Sand- 
stones, however,  arc  usually  devoid  of  bitumen. 
There  is  none  to  be  found  in  Barley  Bale 
stone,  nor  in  that  of  Craigleith  (near  Edin- 
burgh), Heddon  and  Kenton  in  Northumber- 
land, or  Mansfield,  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  nei- 
ther in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Bolsover 
in  Berhyshire,  or  of  Huddlestone,  Roach 
Abbey,  or  Park  Nook,  in  Yorkshire ;  but  in 
the  oolites  of  Ancaster  in  Lincolnshire,  Box 
in  Somersetshire,  Ketton  in  Rutlandshire,  and 
Portland  in  Borsetshire,  there  is  a  trace  of 
bitumen,  and  also  in  the  limestones  of  Bar- 
nack  in  Northamptonshire,  Chihnark  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  Ham  Hill  in  Somersetshire. 

The  Barley  Bale  stone  belongs  to  the 
geological  formation  called  the  Carboniferous 
■ystem,  and  is  of  one  of  those  thick  beds  of 
sandstone,  known  as  the  millstone  grit,  which 
lie  upon  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  lime- 
stone, interstratified  with  beds  of  shale,  and 
above  which,  in  geological  order,  lie  the  upper 
or  true  coal  measures.  Although  these  beds  of 
sandstone  are  now  found  tilted  up  at  various 
angles,  and  form  hUls  of  considerable  height 
above  the  average  level  of  the  groiind,  yet  in 
geological  order  of  succession  they  lie  very  low 
down  indeed.  Since  they  were  deposited,  not 
only  have  the  coal  measures  been  formed,  hut 
the  Magnesian  Limestone  (or  Permian  series 
of  rocks)  has  been  laid  down  in  their  strata, 
untU  they  have  attained  a  thickness  estimated 
by  Professor  Phillips  to  be  about  300ft. ;  the 
New  Red  sandstone,  or  Triassic  system,  esti- 
mated at  about  900ft.  in  depth ;  the  Lias, 
more  than  1,000ft.  ;  the  Bath  or  Great  Oolite, 
nearly  400ft. ;  the  Middle  Oolite,  about  the 
same  or  more;  the  Upper  Oolite,  nearly  400ft. ; 
the  Wealden  formation,  perhaps  900ft. ;  the 
Greensand  beds,  nearly  SOOf't.  ;  the  Chalk, 
600ft.  ;  and  since  the  chalk,  all  the  Tertiary 
beds,  consisting  of  the  plastic  and  the  London 
clays,  the  Bagshot  sands,  and  the  coralline 
crag  of  Suffolk ;  and  all  the  gravels,  boulder 
drift,  and  recent  clays  and  peat ;  so  that 
abundance  of  time  has  been  allowed  for  the 
consolidation  of  these  sandstone  beds,  and 
they  must  have  received,  too,  an  abundance 
of  pressure  from  the  superincumbent  strata. 

The  newest  workable  stone  appears  to  be 
the  coralline  crag  of  Suffolk,  consisting  of 
compact  and  flaggy  beds  of  impure  limestone, 
which  ranges  over  an  area  of  about  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  three  or  four  in  breadth, 
between  the  rivers  Aide  and  Stour.  It  is 
sometimes  made  up  of  fragments  of  shells  and 
zoophytes,  but  occasionally,  as  at  Tatting- 
stone,  consists  of  a  greenish  marl  with  a 
few  stony  beds,  and  some  of  the  harder  por- 
tions are  quaiTied  for  huUding  stone.  The 
total  thickness  of  the  coralline  crag  is  generally 
under  20ft.,  as  stated  by  Professor  Ansted, 
although,  in  some  particular  localities,  as  at 
Sudbury,  near  Orford,  it  is  much  thicker. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  chalk  formation,  or 
Upper  Cretaceous  system,  there  are  hardish 
beds  of  chalk  marl,  or  "clunch,"  from  which 
stone  is  derived  and  used  in  the  interior  of 
thick  walls  in  some  cathedrals  and  other  large 
public  buildings,  and  in  the  Upper  Greensand, 
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which  lies  immediately  under  the  chalk  marl, 
there  are  in  some  places  layers  of  cherty  or 
ilinty  concretions;  ,'and  in  the  Blaekdown 
hills,  in  Devonshire,  which  form  an  "oxitlier  " 
of  the  Greensand  formation,  there  are  four  of 
these  layers  from  wliich  whetstones  are  pro- 
cured, and' the  looser  stone  is  used  for  building. 

The  Kentish  rag  is  the  next  workable  stone 
which  oceiu's  in  order  downwards  (geologically). 
It  occurs  as  a  seam  in  the  Lower  Greensand 
formation — see  the  diagram  of  the  series  of 
rocks  rig.  1— and  is  a  highly  fossiliferous 
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Modem  Deposita. 
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Upper  or  White  Chalk. 


Lower  or  Grey  Chalk. 


Chalk,  Marl,  or  Clunoh. 


most  entirely  composed  of  oyster-shells.  The 
limestones  of  this  part  of  the  series  are  quar- 
ried for  buUdiug  stones,  there  being  as  many 
as  tlfty-five  beds  of  useful  stone,  according  to 
Professor  at  the  Ansted.  The  beds  top  con- 
sist chieliy  of  the  remains  of  a  univalve 
shell,  cemented  together  by  carbonate  of  lime 
and  a  large  proportion  of  green  matter.  Tliis 
is  the  Purbeck  marble  that  has  been  so  much 
used  in  the  interior  of  cathedi'als  and  churches 
for  small  pillars  and  columns.  The  next  be- 
low the  Pui'beck  is  the  Portland  stone,  an 
oolitic  limestone  of  great  importance  in  both 
the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  ;  but  we  must 
defer  any  mention  of  it  until  next  week. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  successive  strata 
have  been  deposited  one  upon  another  as 
indicated  by  Fig.  1,  and  generally  in  a 
horizontal  position,  yet  we  tind  the  stone 
mostly  at  the  surface.  This  is  accounted  for 
by  the  action  of  the  internal  forces  of  the 
earth  raising  ridges,  as  at  A,  Fig.  2,  and 
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grey  sandy  limestone,  much  used  for  building 
in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Under  the  Greensand  formation  is  the 
Wealden  clay,  and  in  it  are  beds  of  fresh- 
water limestone  at  Petworth,  in  Sussex,  called 
Sussex  marble,  occurring  in  layers  which  vary 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  It 
is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  fossil  shells, 
united  by  a  calcareous  cement  into  a  compact 
marble,  and  has  been  used  in  the  internal 
decoration  "of  churches  and  cathedrals,  and 
to  make  the  small  insulated  shafts  of  pillars 
in  Gothic  architecture. 

In  the  "  Hastings  sands  "  formation,  below 
the  "Weald  clay,  there  is  a  series  of  sandy  beds, 
containing  a  fine  building  stone,  full  of  the 
organic  remains  of  fresh-water  moUuscs,  and 
below  these  there  are  other  beds  of  blueish- 
grey  shelly  limestones  and  grit. 

We  next  come  to  the  Purbeck  marble. 
Professor  Phillips,  Professor  Ansted,  and 
others,  have  classed  the  Piirbeck  beds  with 
the  "Wealden  formation  ;  but  Mr.  Page,  in  his 
"  Introductory  "  and  "  Advanced  "  Text-books 
of  Geology,  includes  these  with  the  next 
lower  formation, — the  Oolitic,  without,  how- 
ever, as  it  appears  to  us,  any  good  reason,  for 
thers  is  nothing  of  the  character  of  the  Oolitic 
formation  in  the  Purbeck  beds,  except  that 
several  of  the  lower  "Wealden  strata  contain 
fossils  of  animals  the  species  of  which  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Upper  Oolite,  but 
these  are  not  the  only  two  consecutive  systems 
of  strata  of  which  the  same  thing  may  be 
said.  The  compact  fossiliferous  limestones  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Purbeck  beds  alter- 
nate with  clay,  and  include  a  thick  bed  al- 


breakingthe  overlying  strata,  and  exposing  the 
outcrop  or  basset,  as  at  «,  c,  d,  &c.,  where 
it  is  quarried  for  use ;  although  some  strata 
are  mined,  after  the  manner  of  coal  mining. 
The  general  surface  from  a  to  d'  may  be 
horizontal,  the  intervening  ground  being 
broken  into  lulls  and  valleys  by  the  edges  or 
bassets  of  the  several  strata.  The  internal 
forces  of  the  earth  which  raise  up  these  lines 
of  elevation  are  always  in  action,  and  pro- 
bably have  always  been  so  since  the  forma- 
tion of  strata  by  the  deposition  of  sand,  mud 
lime,  and  other  detritus  of  pre-existing  rocks 
began  to  take  place,  and  their  action  has  been 
sometimes  gradual  and  sometimes  violent. 
Even  as  they  are  now,  the  general  efieet 
has  been  to  thi-ow  up  to  the  sui'face  the 
edges  of  those  strata  wliich  had  been  thereto- 
fore covered  by  others.  The  portion  of  the 
strata  enclosed  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  2 
would  probably  be  completely  shattered,  and 
afterwards  washed  away,  or  otherwise  trans- 
ported into  the  valleys  to  form  more  recent 
beds,  such  as  the  boulder  clay,  the  di-if  t  gravel, 
&c.,  or  into  the  sea,  where  the  currents  would 
wear  the  more  tenacious  portions  into  shingle, 
and  the  more  brittle  into  sand. 

In  most  quarries  we  find  some  of  the  beds 
to  yield  good  stone  throughout,  some  good  in 
parts  only,  others  of  wholly  inferior  quality, 
and  others  again  not  of  themselves  worth 
working.  These  different  appearances  and 
qualities  of  stone  may  be  accounted  for  on 
the  reasonable  supposition,  founded  on  obser- 
vation of  the  minerals  contained  in  the 
different  beds,  that  during  the  deposition  of 
one  bed  there  may  have  been  conveyed  into  it 
coarse  and  line  material  together,  from  which 
we  derive  a  conglomerate  rock ;  ia  the 
next  bed  we  see  evidence  of  a  fine,  free,  and 
clean  sand  having  been  conveyed  into  it,  to- 
gether with  cementing  substances,  from 
which  we  derive  a  good  building  stone  ;  in 
the  next  bed  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
mixture  of  good  and  bad  material,  for  we  find 
some  parts  of  the  same  bed  to  jdeld  good 
stone  and  other  parts  very  poor  stone ;  and 
then,  before  the  disturbance  of  the  formation 
by  internal  forces,  there  may  have  been 
deposited  upon  all  a  layer  of  mud,  containing 
Hme  or  other  ingredients,  and  forming  the 
loose  trashy  beds  which  have  to  be  removed 
before  the  workable  stone  can  be  reached. 


PLUMBING. 
ri"^HE  last  article,  at  pp.  197-199  of  The 

JL     Building  News  for  September  l.'ith, 
1872,  treated  upon  the  ventilation  of  soil- 
pipes  and  upon  water-closets.    In  this  case  I 
shall  say  a  few  words  about  baths.  The 
simplest  style  of  bath,  and  one  which  serves 
its  piu'pose  very  well,  is  the  wooden  one.  It 
may  be  made  cither  quite  square  at  both  ends 
as  per  Fig.  130,  which  gives  longitudinal  sec- 
tion, or  one  end  may  be  sloped,  as  per  Fig. 
135.     It  is  made  of  li,'in.  wood  planed  on  both 
sides,  and  jointed  as  per  Fig.  131,  the  ends 
being  checked  or  inserted  into  the  sides  to  the 
depth  of  about  fin.  white  lead  being  used  for 
the  joints.    It  is  then  nailed  together.  After 
the  bath  has  been  made  the  plumber  has  to 
fit  it  up,  which  may  be  done  in  various  styles. 
The  simplest  is  that  shown  by  Fig.  130,  where 
bath  is  filled  by  simple  bib-crane  P,  and  the 
waste  water  discharged  at  socket-grating  (i. 
Into  brass  socket-grating  (i  a  ground  brass 
plug  fits,  which  is  put  in  when  bath  is  to  be 
tilled  and  withdra\vn  when  it  is  to  be  emptied. 
Tliis  brass  plug  has  strong  brass  chain  attached 
to  it,  the  other  end  of  chain  being  fixed  to  or 
near  top  of  bath.     li.  is   the  sy|)hon-trap 
underneath  bath,  whUe  S  is  the  ovcrfiow-pipe 
which  leads  into  safe-pipe  T.    This  safe-pipe 
T  takes  any  water  aM'ay  which  may  fall  into 
lead  safe  or  tray  U,  should  the  bath  happen 
to  leak  at  bottom  or  seams.    The  lead  tray  is 
set  up  at  ends  and  sides  about  4  or  5  inches.* 
Sheet  lead,  4lbs.  per  square  foot,  does  very  well 
for  lead  tray.    "VVhen  fitting  up  this  and  aE 
other  plunge-baths,  the  plumber  ought  to  be 
careful  to  see  that  the  bath  is  so  placed  that, 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  plug,  aU  the  water 
runs  easily  out  at  grating  Q,.  For  this  purpose 
the  end  of  bath  at  Q,  ought  to  be  the  lowest, 
while  the  other  end  ought  to  be  raised  up  a 
little  higher.    In  the  case  of  Fig.  130  three 
slips  of  wood,  each  about  6  feet  long,  2^in. 
broad  and  about  l:|iu.  thick  at  one  end,  regu- 
larly reduced  to  about  fin.  thick  at  other  end, 
should  be  placed  underneath  the  bath.  These 
slips  will  not  only  give  the  bath  the  neces- 
sary declivity  to  Q,  (supposing  floor  to  be 
level),  but  in  the  case  of  Fig.  130  also  prevent 
the  bottom  of  bath  from  lying  soaking  in  any 
water  which  might  get  into  lead-safe,  U. 

Fig.  134  shows  cross  section  of  bath  with  the 
wooden  slips  referred  to  under  it.  To  give 
satisfaction  it  is  very  necessary  that  proper 
brass  gratings  are  put  in,  especially  for  bottom 
one  at  Q.  Fig.  132  shows  section  of  circular 
brass  socket-grating  and  plug  in  situ,  the 
diameter  over  all  of  socket-grating  from  V  to 
V  being  of  in.,  and  the  diameter  over  all  of 
plug  "W  fuUy  3in.  The  breadth  of  top  flange 
"V  is  about  lin.  ;  it  has  four  holes  bored  and 
countersimk  in  it  for  lin.  brass  screws  to 
fix  socket-grating  down  to  bath.  X  X,  Fig. 
132,  is  the  wooden  bottom  of  bath,  and  Y  Y 
the  top  of  lead  syphon-trap— R,  Fig.  130— (or 
rather  top  of  short  piece  of  3:^ui.  lead  pipe 
joined  on  to  top  of  syphon-trap)  going  up 
through  wood  and  bent  over  wood  and  under 
brass  flange,  as  shown.  Before  being  bent  or 
worked  over,  it  is  well  coated  with  white  lead, 
so  as  to  make  a  tight  joint.  It  wOl  also  be 
observed  that  at  V  "V,  Fig.  132,  the  wood  is 
checked  down  or  cut  out  to  the  depth  of  fin., 
so  that  after  the  lead  has  been  turned  over  and 
the  brass  socket-grating  put  in,  the  top  of 
brass  may  be  rather  lower  than  sm-face  of 
bottom  of  bath,  which  allows  all  the  water  to 
run  oft'  freely.  Fig.  133  shows  style  of  brass 
overflow-grating  for  wooden  bath  ;  it  is  6^in. 
long  by  2fin.  broad  over  aU,  and  fin.  thick. 
The  wood  of  bath  is  checked  out  about  ^in. 
where  it  goes,  allowing  for  thickness  of  lead 
and  brass,  so  that  when  fixed  the  face  of  brass 
may  be  flush  with  wood.  I  have  said  that 
the  size  of  brass  overflow-grating  is  6|in.  by 
2|in.,  but  the  lead  mouthpiece,  S^  Fig.  130, 
while  also  of  oval  form,  is  only  4fin.  by  IJins 


*  The  top  of  syphon-trap,  just  under  Q,  where  it  passes 
up  thi-ough  lead  pipe,  is  of  course  soldered  round  there  to 
lead-safe. 
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across,  the  hole  cut  through  wood  of  hath 
being  made  to  lit  lead  mouthpiece,  i.e.  ahout 
5in.  long  by  l|in.  broad. 

In  Fig.  130  only  one  crane  is  shown,  as  if 
bath  were  only  for  cold  water,  but  aU  that  is 
necessary  to  make  it  serve  for  both  hot  and 
cold  IS  simply  to  put  on  a  hot  crane  (provided 

'^^n*''^  '^Pl^^J^)  ^it^er  alongside 
-f,  -tig.  130,  or  else  at  other  end  of  bath,  iust 
as  may  bo  most  suitable.  These  wooden  baths 
do  not  requu-e  to  be  Hned  up  along  front,  but 
merely  up  the  ends,  or  if  the  bath  be  in  a 
corner,. up  one  end;  a  piece  of  wood  skirting 

of  ST'        *  ^"^^  ''^"''^ 

Another  style  of  bath  largely  used  is  the 
wooden  one.  lined  with  lead.  It  is  generaUy 
shaped  as  per  Kg.  13o,  which  shows  longi- 
tudinal section  of  it.  In  this  case  the  wood 
does  not  require  to  be  planed,  as  it  is  all  hid 
or  covered  in.  A  common  size  is  6ft.  over 
ail  m  length,  which,  as  the  wood  used  -• 


ol'^o-  ^  ^""^i*"?'  '"''^^^^  <iepth  2ft.  +  2in. 
-  ^tt.  ^m.  The  length  along  bottom  is  4ft. 
Ihese  sides  beme:  fitted  to  bath  and  edges  of 


hm  thick,  gives  5ft.  9in.  for  the  length 
mside,  the  mside  breadth  and  depth  being 
each  (say)  2ft.  Sometimes  the  inside  length 
is  more  than  5ft.  9in.,  and  also  often  less, 
perhaps  5ft.  6in.  or  5ft.  4in.  In  lining  thi 
Bath  with  lead,  either  6,  7,  or  81bs.  per 
square  foot,  as  the  case  may  be— if  for 
hot  water  it  is  better  to  be  strong-the 
plumber  cuts  out  the  ends  and  bottom  aU  in 
one  piece,  and  if  we  suppose  the  inside  length 
of  the  bath  to  be  5ft.  9in.,  and  the  breadth 
and  depth  each  2ft.,  then  the  length  of  lead 
for  bottom  and  ends  wiU  be  2in.  +  2ft  4- 
9f  •  '^'V^Z  +  +  which  givS 
fo  I  J  f  ^^'"^  of  tlie  piece  of 
lead  r  bottom  and  ends.  The  two  pieces  of 
If  J-'  '!^f\f  ^  then  cut  out  in  shape,  as 
pel  J?ig.  137,  thegreatestlengthof  each  being 


1  J  ; ■^^^^i^  iii-teu  lo  uain  ana  cages  oi 
lead  planed  straight,  they  are  smudged  (see 
page  9o  Feb.  2,  1872)  down  each  side  and 
along  bottom,  and  then  scraped  all  along  edg-e 
Avhere  soldenng  is  to  be,  about  fin.  broad. 
After  being  scraped,  the  cleansed  surface  of 
w/"'^''^'^  ^^it'i  gi-ease  or  taUow. 

ihe  bottom  piece  of  lead,  being  also  smudged, 
scraped,  and  greased,  is  put  into  bath  first  and 
dressed  into  its  place  ],roperly,  after  which 
the  sides  are  put  in  and  tacked  aU  along  site  of 
soldering  with  fin.  tinned  iron  tacks,  one  bein- 
put  in  between  edges  of  lead  at  every  4in.  o? 
so.    After  each  side  of  bath  has  been  soldered 
or    wiped,"  smaH  pieces  of  sheet  lead,  each 
^in.  square,  are  soldered  into  top  corners  of 
bath  with  copper  bolt  to  make  up  deficiencies 
ot  lead  there,  caused  by  lead  being  folded 
back  over  top  edge  of  bath.    The  bath  is  now 
ready  to  be  fitted  up,  and  instead  of  doinj^  it 
as  per  fig.  130  we  shall  suppose  it  is  to  have  a 
rod-pipe,  ground  brass  valve,  and  hot  and  cold 
water  supply,  and  also  cold  water  shower-bath 
above     As  m  this  case  the  waste  pipe  of  bath 
IS  to  be  discharged  into  soU-pipe  Z,  Fig.  135,  a 
branch  has  been  left  at  Z  as  shown  for  that 
pm|ose.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  init 
m  3in.  sjijhou  trap  A  Fig.  135,  with  3in 
waste-pipe,  B,  attached,  but  before  doing  so  the 
socket  of  valve,  C,  Fig.  135,  has  to  be  soldered 
m,  and  also  the  branch  D  to  bath,  likewise 
portion  of  bath  overtiow-pipe  sufficient  to  go 
up  through  fioor  as  at  E.    As  will  be  seen  from 
-tig.  13o,  the  branch  D  to  bath  joins  in,  at  end 
next  syphon-trap,  a  little  above  valve.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  it  may  have  somethino- 
to  join  mto,  when  valve  socket  C  is  put  into 
top  of  syphon-trap,  about  7in.  or  Sin.  of  Sin 


lead  pipe  is  soldered  to  top  of  syphon-trap 
along  with  valve  socket ;  this  7in.  of  3in.  pipe, 
while  it  has  the  branch  pipe  D,  which  goes 
under  the  floor,  inserted  into  it,  must  also  be 
left  of  sufficient  length  thereafter  to  pass  up 
through  floor  and  be  flanged  back  about  Jin, 
on  floor,  after  the  flooring  has  been  laid.  This 
flanging  back  after  flooring  is  in  helps  to  sup- 
port syphon-trap  (the  joiner  must  beorderedto  fit 
his  tiooring  neatly  and  properly  round  pipes) ,  and 
to  this  part  flanged  back  the  bottom  of  rod-pipe 
^  IS  afterwards  soldered,  as  at  G.  This  rod-pipe 
(so  called  because  the  rod  of  valve  works  up 
through  It),  is  a  piece  of  3in.  lead  pipe,  about 
^iii- long.    I»i  situ,  its  top  is  level  with 
top  of  bath,  and  should  depth  of  bath  be 
either  more  or  less  than  2ft.,  its  length  must 
of  course  be  in  proportion.    The  sheet  lead 
used  ought  not  to  be  less  than  61bs.  per  square 
loot,  and  may  with  advantage  be  7  or  81bs. 
ihe  same  may  be  said  of  lead  for  syphon-trap 
and  waste  pipes.    Before  the  rod-pipe  is  set 
into  its  place,  it  has  first  to  be  mounted  with 
the  hot  and  cold  water  cranes  H  H.    These  in 
Fig  135  are  two    stuffing   stop-cocks  ^vith 
ground  keys  (when  of  good  brass  and  properly 
fitted  they  do  well  for  pressures  about  or 
under  20ft. ;  for  higher  pressures  screw-down 
or  valve   cocks  can  be  used),  one   end  of 
each  being  inserted  into  and  soldered  to  piece 
of  Im.  lead  pipe,  of  say  9  or  lOlbs.  per  yard, 
and  18in.  long.    The  two  cranes  being  sol- 
dered to  lin.  pipe,  after  the  pipes  have  been 
bent  into  the  harp  shape  shown,  the  top  ends 
of  pipes  are  soldered  up,  and  the  pipes  after- 
wards joined  to  rod-pipe  at  1 1,  and  in  order  to 
keep  cranes  steady,  the  backs  of  lin.  pipes 
next  rod-pipe,  at  the  height  where  cranes  are 
joined,  are  attached  to   rod-pipe  by  being 
bolted  "  or  soldered  thereto.   The  overflow 
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pipe  J,  made  of  2in.  lead  pipe,  is  also  joined  to 
rod-pipe,  being  attaehed  about  4-Gm.  down 
from  top.    After  all  these  have  been  joined  to 
Tod-pipe,  the  rod-pipe  is  then  hxed  into  its 
-iilace  by  being  soldered  at  G,  while  the  over- 
iiow  pipe  is  also  soldered  at  K.    The  hot  and 
cold  cranes  are  then  attached  to  their  respec- 
tiwc  supply  pipes.    In  order  to  show  the  prm- 
.ciple  of  fitting  up  rod-pipes  as  clearly  as 
possible,  I  have   drawn  Fig  135  with  rod- 
rpipe  and  cranes  end  on  to  end  of  bath,  but  in 
my  experience  the  rod-pipes  and  cranes  are 
more  generally  fitted  up  across,  or  along  end 
•of  bath,  the  rod-pipe  being  placed  quite  close 
to  end  of  bath,  and  the  overflow-pipe,  m  place 
of  bending  out  from  rod-pipe  as  far  as  shown 
in  Fig  135,  is  pretty  close  to  it^perhaps  l^m. 
between  the  two,  the  two  cranes  being  joined 
to  rod-pipe,  one  at  back  and  one  at  front, 
while  the  overflow  pipe  is  attaehed  to  one  side 
of  rod-pipe,  the  other  side  of  rod-pipe  being 
closed  to  end  of  bath ;  however,  the  principle 
in  each  case  is  the  same.    The  pipe  sho^\^^  at 
L,  Fig  135,  is  ventilating  pipe  for  bath  waste- 
pipe  ;  it  is  here  shown  joined  to  soil-pipe,  but 
it  may  be  carried  up  independently  to  roof  ; 
^in.  lead  pipe,  olbs.  to  the  yard,  vnH  serve  for 
this  purpose.    In  tenemental  houses,  where  a 
TDath  is  fitted  up  for  each  house  on  each  flat, 
the  bath  in  one  house  or  flat  being  perpen- 
dicular with  the  bath  in  other  houses  above  or 
below,  if  it  is  not  wished  to  join  the  ventila- 
ting pipe  L  to  soil-pipe,  a  lin.  81bs.  patent 
lead  pipe — or  even  a  l|in.  pipe — may  be  car- 
ried up  all  the  way  to  roof  from  lowest  bath, 
the  Jin.  ventUating  pipes  of  other  bath  syphon- 
traps  branching  into  it.    I  need  not,  however, 
recapitulate  whathas  been  said  upon  ventilation 
in  article  X,  page  392  of  the  Building  News 
for  May  17th,  1872.    After  the  rod-pipe  and 
its  fittings  have  been  put  in,  the  bath  may 
then  be  lifted  into  its  site  (in  many  cases  of 
course,  the  bath  is  set  in  before  the  rod-pipe, 
and  in  Fig.  135  the  pipes  under  floor  being  all 
in  it,  matters  little  whether  rod-pipe  or  bath 
be  put  in  first) ;  but  before  doing  so,  a  hole 
3:^in.  in  diameter  has  first  to  be  cut  at  M, 
Fig.  135.    After  being  cut  right  through,  the 
lead  inside  and  around  hole  is  lifted  up  a 
little  and  the  wood  cut  away  in  a  sloping 
style  for  a  about  Jin.  back,  all  around  hole, 
the  lead  is  then  dressed  down,  smudged,  and 
cleaned,  and  the  bath  then  lifted  into  its 
place.    When  there,  the  top  part  of  branch 
V,  Fig.  135,  being  cut  to  the  necessary  height, 
it  is  flanged  back  about  ^in.  at  M,  and  the 
brass  rose-grating,  beingtinnedatedge,  covered 
with  paper  temporarily,  and  put  down,  one 
soldering  joins  lead  bottom  of  bath,  lead  pipe 
D,  and  grating  all  together   at  M.  Fig 
137    shows    style    of    brass  rose-grating 
It    is    simply    a     brass    perforated  disc 
about  3iin.  m  diameter,    and   about  |-in. 
thick;  it  is  generally  cast.     The  plumber's 
-work  of  plunge-bath  being  thus  far  finished, 
the  shower  bath  N,  Fig.  135  is  next  put  up, 
being  attaehed  to  bottom  of  cistern.    It  may 
be  either  a  round  one,  1ft.  in  diameter,  or  else 
oval,  and  about  1ft.  6in.  by  llin.    0  is  the 
Jin.  air-pipe  which  allows  shower  to  empty 
after  valve  P  has  been  let  down.    Q  is  2in.  or 
2^in.  lead  valve  pipe  attaching  shower  to  cis- 
tern ;    R  is  iron   lever,   supposed   to  be 
screwed  to  wood   board   laid    across  cis- 
tern, while  S  is  cord  and  pull  by  which  to 
work  shower.    When  S  is  pulled  down  it  lifts 
valve  P,  and  water  falls  ;  when  S  is  let  go  valve 
P  shuts,  and  water  stops.    Fig.  138  shows 
brass  index-plate  for  plunge-bath  fittings, 
with  the  two  lever  handles  of  cranes,  and  the 
brass  knob  for  working  valve ;  the  index - 
plate  is  put  on  after  all  the  pipes,  &c.  are 
covered  in,  and  woodwork  of  bath  finished. 
In  Fig.  135  it  is  put  on  at  T.    Fig.  139  shows 
the  valve-knob — marked  "  waste  "  on  index- 
plate — -in  position  when  valve  is  lifted  up,  or 
open,  the  small  pin  W  being  turned  into  notch 
cut  for  it  to  rest  on  ;  when  knob  is  lowered  to 
shut  valve  the  pin  W  slides  down  in  slit  cut 
for  it  in  brass  tube  X,  Fig.  139. 

At  U,  Fig,  135,  it  wiU  be  observed  that  lead 
stands  up  ^in.  at  back  of  wood  lining  V  ;  this 


is  to  prevent  any  *vater  getting  down  back  of 
plunge  bath  or  going  on  floor  when  shower- 
bath  is  used.  Fig.  135,  being  longitudinal 
sectional  view,  the  wood  lining  V,  which  is 
)ut  up  between  top  of  plunge-bath  and  wood 
ining  of  bottom  of  cistern,  though  onlv  shown 
there  at  end  of  bath,  is  also  carried  round 
about  2ft.  on  each  side  of  bath. 


(To  be  Continued.) 


CUSTOM  AND  INVENTION  IN  ART.— 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 
{Continued  from  Page  455,  Vol.  XXIII.) 

CLASSIFYING  the  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  call  into  exercise  or  represent  the 
successive  stages  of  mental  development,  we 
'haJve  : — 

1st.  Fact  Knowledge,  or  that  depending 
on  our  perception  and  observation. 

2nd.  Sign  Knowledge— the  translating 
medium  of  our  perceptions  and  facts,  as  lan- 
guage. Here  our  ideas  are  expressed  in 
words  and  definitions.  This  process,  or 
vehicle  of  knowledge,  should  invariably 
follow,  never  precede,  facts  or  experiences,  as 
it  does  under  the  conventional  school  disci- 
pline, which  teaches  facts  through  the  medium 
of  words  and  names,  the  uses  and  properties 
of  things  being  acquired  second-hand. 

3rd.  Absteact  Knowledge,  or  reasoning 
in  which  the  faculties  of  analysis  and  abstrac- 
tion are  engaged.  Here  we  have  the  classifi- 
cation and  generalisation  of  facts,  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason  applied  to  establish  principles 
and  formulas. 

It  is  in  the  above  order  the  mind  must 
proceed  to  acquire  any  substantial  knowledge. 
Nations  in  a  rude  primitive  condition  acquire 
facts  imperfectly,   and  convert  them  into 
fancies;  thus  early  sciences,  which  depend 
on    facts    and   experiences,   are  generally 
chimerical,  or  pass  into  the  region  of  the 
imagination.    In  Like  manner,  the  first  eff'orts 
of  abstract  reason  are  dii-ected  to  the  most 
simple    order   of    facts,    such    as  geome 
trieal  or  mathematical  truths.    The  earliest 
impressions  are  the  most  vivid,   and  the 
earliest  deductions  of  reason  the  most  uni- 
versal and  obvious.    Under  such  conditions, 
the  arts  were  most  developed,  and  acquired  a 
sort   of  excellence  that  has  bafiled  modern 
historians  and  artists.    The  reason  is  simple 
The  facts  of  nature  were  interpreted   at  first 
hand,  and  transformed  into  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  art.    Art  reposed  on  the  simple 
basis  of  nature  and  necessity,  without  the  in- 
tervention or  intermedium  of  conventional 
ideas  or  language.    Moral  truths,  mathema- 
tical  truths,  and  poetical  inspiration  alike 
reposed  on  the  same  basis,  hence  the  moral 
code  of  the  Greek  philosophy  was  as  natural 
as  it  was  perfect.  Greece  had  little  systematic 
discipline  or  deference  to  ideas,  but  its  art 
and  its  intellect  were  as  perfect  as  they  could 
be,  because  they  were  free  and  unfettered. 
The  Greek  cultivated  his  faculties  naturally  : 
the  physical  and  mental  were  both  brought 
into  exercise  and  mutually  sustained.  Hellenic 
thought  reached  modern  civilisation  through 
the  medium  of  the  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture, and  though  its  freshness  and  vigour  were 
somewhat  impaired,  it  is  yet  the  most  perfect 
model  of  untrammelled  culture  ;  and  for  this 
reason,  if  style  is  to  be  studied,  I  should  re- 
commend the  Greek  and  the  Romanesque  as 
the  only  two  genuine  germs  for  development. 
The  perfection  of  art,  and  indeed  of  aU  the 
efibrts  of  the  human  mind,  is  possible  only 
twice — first,  when  men  intuitively  look  to 
Nature  as  their  one  guide  ;  and  secondly,  when 
they  are  guided  by  reason. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  to  the  training 
of  professional  artists.  How  is  their  educa- 
tion conducted  at  present  ?  Precisely  in  the 
same  manner  and  by  the  same  method  general 
education  is  conducted.  Differences  of  mental 
endowment  are  in  the  first  place  disregarded. 
There  are  comparatively  few  in  the  archi- 
I  tectural  profession  whom  Nature  has  specially 


fitted  for  it.    We  see  shoemakers  who  ought 
to    have    been    poets,    and   "poets"  and 
artists  "  who  should  have  been  clerks  and 
copyists.    But  the  most  grievous  mistake  in 
professional  education  is  the  almost  exclusive 
study  of  ancient  examples,  or  the  ancient 
languages  of  art.    I  have  shown  the  fruitful 
source  of  mediocrity  to  be  the  want  of  de- 
veloping natural  faculties  in  their  proper  order 
—by  the  cramming  system  of  the  day,  in  which 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  made  para- 
mount.   The  "signs"  and  "  vehicles  "—the 
mere  media  of  representation— are  taught  before 
the  facts,  ideas,  and  thoughts  they  represent. 
Art  instruction  is  not  one  tittle  better.  Instead 
of  Nature  being  made  our  sole  guide,  both  in 
her  method  and  example,  the  copy  of  the 
Antique  is  looked  upon  as  the  only  means  of 
learning  beauty ;  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  m  a 
work  mentioned  before,  "  For  what  reason  are 
we  to  admire   aU  that  is  ancient?  The 
ancients  had  no  exclusive  privilege  of  genius, 
nor  did  they  necessarily  exhaust  aU  the  sources 
of  excellence  so  as  to  leave  to  posterity  no  re- 
source but  to  copy  them."  ' '  The  only  criterion, 
then,  of  greater  or  less  perfection  in  works  of 
art  is  their  resemblance  to  Nature."  "Now 
if  the  ancients  have  brought  forth  master- 
pieces in  imitating  Nature,  why  should  not 
we  do  the  same,  since  Nature,  though  infinite 
in  her  modification,  is  constant  in  her  laws  ?  " 
Here,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  gist  of  art 
excellence.    As  children,  we  copy  Nature  with 
our  own  eyes  and  hands,  as  the  ancients  in 
fact  did,  and  were  successful ;  as  mature  and 
reasoning  men,  while  we  stiU  look  to  her  as 
our  guide,  we  can  dispense  with  some  of  her 
leading-strings  by  following  her  unerring  laws, 
and  by  adopting  her  method  rather  than  her 
manner.  On  the  contrary,  we  copy  the  manner 
only,  and  even  that  at  second-hand.  Our 
fashionable  architects  are,  in  fact,  following 
the  productions  of  certain  periods,  and  are 
really  as   unreasonable   as  musicians  who 
would  f  oUow  only  the  productions  of  one  or 
several  great  composers,  and  pronounce  aU 
other  music  bad.    Nature  is  still  open  to  us  as 
of  old,  and  as  fresh  as  ever.    We  can  still  go 
and  learn  her  facts  with  our  own  eyes  and 
hands,  without  the  intervention  of  signs  or 
copies  or  antiques,  and  yet  we  madly  prefer 
to  study  her  second-hand,  through  the  im- 
perfections of  age,  base  imitations,  and  obscure 
lano-uage.    Until  the  activities  of  the  mind 
are^brought  into  exercise  by  ocular  and  de- 
monstrable evidence,  all  education— general, 
scientific,  and  artistic— wiU  be  fruitless.  No 
clear  idea  or  new  thought  can  be  excited  by  a 
word  or  a  sound,  unless  previously  acquired  ; 
nor  can  a  drawing  or  a  fragment  of  an  old 
building  give  us  any  more  than  the  mere  un- 
intelligible record  of  a  certain  arrangement  of 
parts  without  any  apparent  cause  and  efi'ect. 
It  even  often  leaves  us  without  the  impres- 
sion or  idea  that  the  designer  himself  had, 
and  upon  which  alone  its  fitness  or  beauty  de- 
pends.   To  know  or  understand  the  special 
merit  of  an  old  building  or  feature,  we  require 
to  know  the  components  of  which  it  is  the 
resultant,  to  speak  mechanically ;  we  want  to 
be    brought  into    direct    acquaintance  or 
evidence  with  the  bricks,  stones,  purpose,  and 
knowledge  of  construction  of  the  building 
itself,  and  its  builder ;  for  unless  we  under- 
stand all  these  matters  personally,  the  mere 
ocular  impression  is  useless  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction, however  beautiful  the  result  may  be. 

According  to  this  view,  then,  which  my 
readers  wiU  see  is  at  least  a  reasonable  one,  of 
what  avail  is  the  instruction  in  the  styles  and 
periods  of  architecture,  or  the  value  of  study- 
in"-  old  examples  at  all?  Substantially,  none, 
of  no  greater  value  th-an  a  study  of  the  works 
of  Mozart  or  Haydn  would  be  to  a  student  in 
the  principles  of  harmony.  Allied  to  niore 
useful  and  practical  knowledge,  such  studies 
are  agreeable  accompaniments,  however.  To 
imagine  that  a  knowledge  of  art  or  archi- 
tecture can  be  given  by  di-awing  and  copying 
old  buildings  and  works  of  art,  is  about  as 
ridiculous  as  teaching  children  natural  history 
by  mere  description ;  or  a  student  in  medicine 
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the  theory  of  diseases  by  mere  superhoial 
appearances ;  or  anatomy  or  materia  medicM 
without  a  practical   knowledRo  of  physio- 
logical functions  or  the  morbid  symptoms  of 
patients  themselves.    Nature  first,  then  de- 
scription and  theory — is  too  frequently  reversed 
in  all  professional  education.    The  uses,  jiro- 
IJerties,  and  meanings  of  things  should  be 
simultaneous  with   their  knowledge.  Now 
this  is  generally  ignored.    Medical  students 
frequently   learn   osteology   (or  the  bones) 
before  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles,  viscera, 
and  nerves  has  been  acquired.  Architectural 
students  are  taught  conventional  combinations 
and  detail  of  the  most  unmeaning  character, 
before  they  have  understood  the  uses  and 
requirements  of  materials  and  their  intention 
in  the  structure.    Fifty  years  ago  the  five 
Classic  orders  were  first  taught,  and  every 
"  module,"  and  "  minute,"  and  moulding  was 
copied  ad  nauseam,   without  the  slightest 
meaning  being  conveyed.    In  1872,  in  quite 
as  ridiculous  a  manner,  although  medievalists 
woidd  be  shocked  at  the  assertion,  we  copy 
and  repeat,  joint,  moulding,  and  notch,  me- 
chanical ignorance  and  medifeval  clumsiness, 
in  the  same  unmeaning  though  in  a  more 
inexcusable  way,  for  mere  sentiment  has  more 
to  do  with  it.    The    theories  of  Burke, 
Hogarth,  Alison,  and  others,  at  least  were 
respected  when  our  Classical  forefathers  prac- 
tised, whereas,  in  the  present  day,  fitness  and 
beauty  are  placed  aside  for  the  mere  rage  of 
fashion  and  sentiment,  the  result  of  eeclesias- 
tieism  or  archaeological  pedantry.    The  too 
evident   "  afFectedness "   of  modern   art  is 
entirely  due  to  the  unreal  and  artificial  mode 
of  education,  of  our  artists.  Unfortixnately, 
the  opinions  of  some  of  our  well-known  prac- 
titioners and  teachers  are  too  often  contradic- 
tory and  erratic.  Mr.  Eoger  Smith,  in  one  of  his 
other-svise suggestive lectiu'es  on  "Professional 
Practice,"  recently  reported,   mentions  the 
undeniable  fact  of  many  of  our  eminent 
architects  having  no  power  of  drawing,  or  a 
very  slight  one,  and  ■  the  f irrther  fact  I  have 
before  alluded  to,  that  as  architecture  declined, 
draughtmanship    improved.  Inconsistently 
with  this  statement,  he  recommends  di'awing 
as  the  best  means  of  study  and  the  only 
vehicle  of  design,  and   cites  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Street,  Burges,  Nesfield,  Shaw,  and 
others,  as  among  the  best  draughtsmen  of  the 
day  and,    therefore,    ipso  facto,  the  most 
accomplished    architects!     Now,  without 
caUing  into  question  the  abilities  of  these 
gentlemen,  the  actual  history  of  architects 
and  their  works  refutes  this  idea.  If,  indeed, 
by  the  term  "architect,"  a  deviser  is  meant| 
the  two  most  able  architects  have  been  leatt 
accomplished  as  draiightsmen.     Sir  C.  Wren 
and  our  mediasval  builders,  as  representative 
instances,  were  not  mere  di-awers  in  the  sense 
here  understood.    It  will  be  found  our  best 
planners  and  constructionists  are  frequently 
anything  but  expert  with  their  pencil,  though 
they  may  possesss  the  power  of  portrayal  to  a 
certain  extent.    The  power  of  expressing  in- 
telligibly an  idea  or  form  on  paper  is  distinct 
from  the  power  of  copying,  and  this  distinc- 
tion should  be  remembered.     The  power  of 
design  and  that  of  drawing   are  distinct 
powers— the  first  requires  the  efibrt  of  several 
faculties— the  latter  is  the  mechanical  vehicle 
of  expression,  in  Trhich  the  eye  and  hand  are 
chiefly  concerned.    1  do  not  imdervalue  the 
facility  of  drawing  or  sketching,  in  stating 
this.    It  is  a  great  gift  to  the  architect  to 
possess  a  correct  means  of  conveying  his 
thoughts,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  it 
gives  him  ideas  or  any  power  of  design  he 
does  not  possesss,  though  this  is  reaUy  the 
presumption.     It  is  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and 
may  be  considered  in  its  function  as  the 
language     of     design,     though     it  often 
becomes  more  entitled  to  rank  as  mere  pen- 
manship.     In    the  latter    capacity  only, 
draughtsmanship  is  generally  acquii'ed  and 
regarded.    After  all,  it  must  be  remembered, 
lines  and  shadows  can  only  express  form  con- 
ventionally, and  that  real  architectural  form 
can  be  intelligibly  rendered  only  by  models  or  ■ 


by  plans  and  sections,  lilevaticjnal  drawing 
cann(jt  convey  solid  fonn,  and  therefore 
stereographic  or  perspective  delineation  would 
bo  of  far  greater  use  to  the  architect  in  de- 
signing buildings.  I)ra\ving,  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical value  to  the  student  of  this  art,  should  be 
more  explanatory  than  it  is  ;  pictorial  draw- 
ing is  too  often  the  test  of  the  draughtsman's 
work.  Any  architectural  collection  of  drawings, 
competition  or  otherwise,  indicates  this  weak- 
ness too  plainly.  liutthegreatevilof  themodern 
draughtsman's  education  is  that  he  is  taught 
to  copy,  instead  of  delineate  his  o^vn  ideas.  If 
drawing  were  to  become  an  exercise  of  mind, 
eye,  and  hand,  and  our  pupils  were  taught  to 
design  and  express  on  paper,  instead  of  so 
much  conventional  drawing  of  plans  and 
elevations;  if  solids  and  their  sections  were 
practically  taught  during  a  certain  period  of 
pupilage,  instead  of  useless  show  drawings 
and  sketching  old  buildings — if,  in  one  woi'd, 
drawing  were  made  the  vehicle  of  expression 
instead  of,  as  now,  a  test  of  an  architect's 
ability- this  qualification  would  be  infinitely 
of  more  value,  and  we  should  have  thinkers  in 
art  instead  of  copyists. 

G.    HUSKISSOM-  GUILLAUME. 


AECHITECTURAL  PROFESSIONAL 
PRACTICE  AND  CHARGES. 
rpHE  following  is  a  schedule  of  rules  for 
_  professional  practice  and  charges  of 
architects,  published,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  con- 
firmed at  a  ^enei-al  conference  of  architects  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  1872  : — 

1.  The  usual  remuneration  for  an  architect's 
services,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned  is  a 
commission  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of  the 
works  executed  from  his  designs ;  besides  which 
all  travelling  and  other  incidental  expenses 
inom-red  by  the  architect  are  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer, who  maybe  also  charged  for  time  occupied 
in  travelling  if  the  work  be  executed  at  a  con- 
siderable or  inconvenient  distance,  or  if  more 
than  ordinary  personal  attendance  is  required. 

2.  But  for  all  works  in  which  the  expenditure 
is  mainly  for  skilled  labour,  and  not  for  materials, 
e.  g.  in  designs  for  the  fittings  and  furniture  of 
buildings,  for  their  decoration  with  painting  or 
mosaic,^  for  their  sculpture,  for  stained  glass,  and 
other  like  works,  the  architect's  charge  is  not 
made  by  way  of  commission  on  the  cost,  but 
should  be  regulated  by  special  circumstances  and 
conditions. 

3.  When  several  similar  but  distinct  buildings 
are  erected  at  the  same  time  from  a  single  speci- 
fication and  one  set  of  drawings  and  under  one 
contract,  the  commission  of  5  per  cent,  should  be 
charged  on  the  cost  of  one  such  building,  and  a 
modified  arrangement  should  be  made  in  respect 
of  the  others. 

4.  In  works  of  small  value,  say  £500  in  amount, 
5  per  cent  is  not  remunerative,  and  the  charge 
should  be  by  time,  or  by  an  ascending  scale, 
reaching  10  per  cent;  for  works  under  £100. 

6.  The  commission  is  reckoned  upon  the  total 
cost  of  the  works,  valued  as  if  executed  by  a 
builder,  and  of  new  materials.  2^  per  cent,  is 
charged  upon  any  works  originally  included  in 
the  contract,  but  subsequently  omitted  in  exe- 
cution. 

This   is   exclusive  of  the  charge  for  mea- 
suring extras  and  omissions. 

6.  The  architect  is  entitled  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  building  to  payment  on  account  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  instalments  paid 
to  the  builder,  or  otherwise  to  half  the  commis- 
sion on  the  signing  of  the  contract  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works,  and  the  remainder  by 
instahnonts  as  above. 

N.B. — The  terms  of  payment  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  OflSce  of  Works  and  Public  Bui'ldintrs 
may  also  be  taken  as  an  equitable  method  of  pay- 
ment on  account,  viz. : — 

One-third  part  of  the  commission  shall  be 
paid  to  the  architect  immediately  after  the 
signing  of  the  contract ; 
One-third  part  shall  be  paid  to  the  architect 
as  soon  as  one-half  of  the  contract  sum  has 
been  paid  to  the  builder ; 
And  the  remaining  one-third  part  shall  be 
paid  to "  the  architect  after  the  final  pay- 
ment to  the  builder. 

7.  The  above  charges  do  not  cover  professional 
services  in  connection  with  negotiations  for  site, 


in  survoyin<^  it  and  taking  levels,  in  making 
surveys  and  plans  of  buildings  to  bo  altered,  in 
arrangemebts  respecting  party  walls,  or  right  of 
lights,  nor  soi-vices  incidental  to  arrangements 
consequent  upon  the  failure  of  builders  whilst 
can-ying  out  work,  or  in  cases  of  subsequent 
litigation  ;  but  all  such  services  are  charged  for 
in  addition. 

8_.  If  the  employer,  after  having  agreed  to  a 
design,  and  liad  the  contract  drawings  prepared, 
should  have  material  alterations  made,  whether 
before  or  aftnr  the  contract  is  prepared,  an  extra 
charge  should  be  made,  unless  such  altoratione 
are  rendered  necessary  by  an  unroasonablo  excess 
in  the  builder's  tender  beyond  the  architect's 
approximate  estimate. 

9.  If  the  architect  should  have  drawn  out  the 
approved  design  complete,  with  plans,  elevations, 
sections,  and  specification,  the  charge  is  half  the 
commission  upon  the  estimated  cost.  If  he  should, 
in  addition,  have  procured  tenders  in  accordance 
with  the  instruction  of  his  employer,  the  charge 
is  one-half  per  cent,  extra. 

10.  For  works  in  the  alteration  of  premises, 
a  special  charge  may  be  made  on  account  of 
the  special  difficulties  and  trouble  generally 
involved. 

11.  The  following  are  the  professional  services 
included  in  the  ordinary  charge  of  5  per  cent. : — 

The    requisite   preliminary  sketches,  draw- 
ings, and   specifications   sufficient   for  an 
estimate  and  contract. 
Detailed  drawings  and  instructions  for  exe- 
cution. 

One  set  of  tracings  and  duplicate  specifica- 
tion. 

General  superintendence  of  works  (exclusiva 

of  clerk  of  the  works). 
Examining  and  passing  the  accounts,  exclu- 
sive of  measuring  and  making  out  extras 
and  omissions. 

12.  No  additional  remuneration  is  due  for 
making  an  approximate  estimate,  such  as  may  bo 
obtained,  for  instance,  by  cubing  out  the  contents. 
If  a  detailed  estimate  be  required  by  the  em- 
ployer, an  additional  percentage  charge  may  be 
made. 

13.  The  charge  per  day  made  by  architects 
depends  upon  their  professional  position,  the 
minimum  charge  being  three  guineas  per  day. 

14.  The  above  payments  alluded  to  in  this 
document  are  to  be  made  by  the  employer  to  the 
architect,  who  is  not  to  receive  commission  or 
payment  of  any  kind  from  the  builder,  or  any 
tradesman,  in  respect  of  works  executed  under 
the  architect's  direction. 

15.  When  an  architect  supplies  builders  with 
quantities,  on  which  to  form  tenders  for  execu- 
ting his  designs,  he  should  do  so  with  the  concur- 
rence of  his  employer ;  and  it  is  desirable,  when 
practicable,  that  the  architect  should  be  paid  by 
him  rather  than  by  the  builder,  the  cost  of  such 
extra  labour  not  being  included  in  the  commis- 
sion of  5  per  cent. 

16.  In  respect  of  the  ownership  of  drawings 
and  specifications,  it  has  hitherto  been  the  general 
custom  for  the  architect  to  be  paid  for  their  use 
only,  those  documents  remaining  his  property. 

N.B. — In  case  of  sketches  for  works  abandoned 
this  custom  is  recognized  by  the  ofiSce  of  Her 
Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings.  No 
authoritative  decision  in  the  Courts  of  Law  has, 
however,  as  yet  been  given  on  the  subject :  it  is 
therefore  desirable,  for  the  present  at  least,  that 
the  architect  should  have  a  distinct  understandino- 
with  his  employer  on  this  point. 

17.  The  charge  for  taking  a  plan  of  an  estate, 
laying  it  out,  and  arranging  for  building  upon  it, 
should  be  regulated  by  the  time,  skill  and  trouble 
involved. 

18.  For  actually  letting  the  several  plots  (in 
ordinary  cases)  a  sum  not  exceeding  a  whole 
year's  ground  rent  may  be  charged. 

19.  For  inspecting  the  buildings  during  their 
progress  (so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
the  conditions  being  fulfilled)  and  finally  certify- 
ing for  lease,  the  charge  should  be  a  percentage 
not  exceeding  one-half  per  cent,  up  to  £5,000  and 
above  that  by  special  an-angement. 

20.  All  the  above  fees  to  be  exclusive  of  travel- 
ling expenses,  and  time  occupied  in  travelling,  as 
before  mentioned. 

21.  The  charge  for  the  above  does  not  include 
the  commission  for  preparing  specification,  direct- 
ing, superintending,  and  certifying  the  proper 
foi-mation  of  roads,  fences,  and  other  works 
executed  at  the  cost  of  the  employer,  nor  for 
putting  the  plans  on  the  leases.  ■ 

The  following  definite  charges  are  recognised 
for  valuation  of  property  : 
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The  charge  throughout  is  1  per  cent,  on  the 
first  £1,000,  and  half  per  cont.  on  the  remaindor 
up  to  £10,000.  Below  £1,000  and  boyond  £10,000 
by  special  an-angemont. 

Those  charges  do  not  includo  travelling  ex- 
penses, nor  attendance  before  juries,  arbitra- 
tors, &c. 

The  charge  for  estimating  dilapidations  is  5  per 
cont.  on  the  estimate,  and  in  no  case  less  than  two 
guineas. 


IMPORTING  A  HOUSE  FROM  NORWAY. 

WE  are  indebted  to  the  Times  for  the  follow- 
ing description  of  importing  a  house 
from  Norway : — 

A  gentleman  in  Devonshire,  being  compelled  in 
the  course  of  last  year  to  build  a  house,  and  find- 
ing that  the  estimates  submitted  to  him  for  plans 
of  the  usual  kind  exceeded  what  he  was  willing  to 
spend,  bethought  him  of  what  he  had  soon  of 
houses  in  Norway.  It  so  happened  that  he  had 
rented  a  salmon  i-ivor  in  that  country  for  several 
years,  and  circumstances  had  caused  him  to  see 
more  than  English  sportsmen  commonly  see  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  well-to-do  class.  He  had  boon 
particularly  struck  with  the  comfort,  elegance  and 
notable  cleanliness  of  their  houses,  with  the 
equable  temperature  that  was  preserved  in  them 
in  spite  of  a  climate  liable  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  with  the  freshness,  airiness,  and  general 
pleasantness  of  the  rooms.  An  application  to  an 
architect  in  Christiania  brought  him  several  plans, 
one  of  which  happened  to  be  the  plan  of  a  house 
in  Bergen  which  he  had  inspected  and  admired. 
This  plan,  after  a  few  modifications  had  been 
made  in  it,  was  adopted.  An  estimate  and  speci- 
fication were  then  obtained  from  a  builder  in 
Christiania,  who  undertook  to  erect  the  framewoi-k 
of  the  house,  to  pull  it  down,  and  to  deliver  the 
materials,  duly  numbered  and  prepared  for  trans- 
port and  reconstruction,  alongside  a  ship  which 
the  purchaser  was  to  charter.  The  order  for  the 
house  was  sent  in  January,  and  within  three 
months  it  was  ready  for  transport.  Some  delay 
was  incurred  in  getting  a  vessel,  and  it  did  not 
leave  Christiania  till  the  18th  of  May.  A  tedious 
voyage  further  delayed  its  arrival  in  England  till 
the  same  time  in  June.  It  was  then  conveyed  by 
railway  to  its  destination,  and  on  the  28th  of  June 
the  work  of  re-erecting  it  was  begun.  Early  in 
the  present  month  it  was  ready  for  occupation, 
though,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  Devonshire 
climate,  it  has  been  found  expedient  to  delay  until 
the  spring  the  putting  on  of  the  outer  shell. 

While  the  house  was  in  course  of  construction 
at  Christiania,  certain  necessary  works  of  pre- 
paration had  been  going  on  in  England.  The 
cellars  had  been  made  in  the  usual  way,  a  stone 
■wall  on  which  the  wooden  structure  was  to  rest, 
rising  about  foui-  feet  from  the  ground,  was  built, 
and  the  brick  flues  of  the  house  had  been  in  part 
erected.  It  may  not  bo  superfluous  to  suggest  to 
anyone  who  may  be  meditating  a  similar  importa- 
tion the  necessity  of  extreme  accuracy  in  reducing 
the  "alen"  of  the  Norwegian  ground-plan  to 
English  feet.  It  would  be  a  disastrous  mistake 
to  construct  foimdations  which  youi-  house  would 
not  fit. 

The  walls  are  made  of  pine  wood  about  six 
inches  thick,  the  interstices  of  the  logs  being  filled 
with  oakum,  and  the  whole  surface  being  plas- 
tered with  a  mixture  of  cowhair  and  lime.  Out- 
side the  main  wall  there  is  a  shell  of  wood,  which 
is  protected  with  paint  againt  the  action  of  the 
weather ;  and  again  inside  there  is  another  shell, 
which  serves  as  a  panelling  to  the  rooms.  By 
staining  and  varnishing  this  a  good  effect  is  pro- 
duced.   The  cornices  are  carved,  by  the  use  of 
the  riband  saw,  in  devices  of  excellent  taste.  It 
should  be  noted  that  neither  paper  for  the  walls 
nor  plaster  for  the  ceiling  is  \Tsed  throughout  the 
house.    It  is  important  to  observe  that  every- 
where the  logs  of  timber  are  placed  vertially,  an 
arrangement  which  adds  somewhat  to  the  expense 
of  building,  but  which,  as  the  contraction  of  wood 
in  drying  is  not  lateral  but  vertical,  prevents  the 
unevenness  so  often  to  be  obsei-ved  in  the  wood- 
work of  English  houses.    To  avoid  the  resonance 
which  might  he  expected  in  a  house  so  con- 
structed, dry  sand  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  is 
placed  between  the  ceilings  of  the  cellars  and  the 
floors  of  the  ground  room*,  and  again  between 
the  ceilings  of  these  and  the  floors  of  the  rooms 
above.     In    addition    to    this    the    floors  of 
both    stories    of    the    house    are    laid  with 
deals    two    inches    thick,    and    millboard  is 
placed  under  each,  with  the  effect  of  thoroughly 
deadening  all  sound.    The  house,  which  pr«»ents 


externally  the  appearance  of  a  handsome  villa 
residence,  brighter,  indeed,  in  colour  than  wo 
commonly  soo  in  this  country,  is  an  oblong  of 
about  74ft.  by  .5()ft.  On  tho  ground  floor,  besides 
the  kitchen  witli  its  offices,  butler's  pantry,  front 
and  inner  hall,  there  are  these  principal  rooms : — 
Drawing-room,  29ft.  by  16ft. ;  second  drawing- 
room,  24ft.  by  IGft.  ;  library,  ICft.  by  12ft.; 
dining-room,  24ft.  by  20ft. ;  business-room,  Kift. 
by  14ft. ;  ante-room,  12ft.  by  12ft.  All  the  rooms 
on  this  floor  are  13ft.  in  height.  On  tlie  first 
floor,  which  is  10ft.  Gin.  in  height,  there  are  : — 
Day  nursery,  26ft.  by  13ft. ;  night  nursery,  13ft. 
by  12ft.  6in.  ;  bath-room,  15ft.  Gin.  by  13ft.  6in.  ; 
bedroom,  24ft.  by  21ft. ;  ditto,  24ft.  by  21ft. ;  ditto, 
21ft.  by  15ft,  ;  ditto,  15ft.  by  14ft.  ;  ditto,  15ft.  by 
13ft. ;  ditto,  20ft.  by  lift.  All  of  these  are  fur- 
nished with  stoves.  There  are  also  two  wardrobe 
rooms,  each  moasnring  15ft.  by  13ft.,  one  of 
which  has  a  stove,  aud  may  bo  used  as  a  bedroom, 
and  a  linen  room,  14ft.  by  7ft.  It  may  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  room  and  opportunity  for 
constructing  attics  in  the  roof,  an  addition  which 
can  be  the  more  easily  made  owing  to  the  circum 
stances  that  the  slates  are  laid,  not  on  laths  and 
battens,  but  on  panelled  wood. 

Now  as  to  cost.  The  stone  foundation-wall 
cost  £60;  the  builder's  estimate,  including  16 
stovos,  doors,  window-frames,  door-handlos,  locks, 
and  other  fittings,  amounted  to -£877;  the  sea- 
freight  was  £204,  to  which  something  must  be 
added  for  carriage  by  railway  ;  a  fee  of  £112  was 
paid  to  the  architect ;  and  to  these  sums  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  window-glass,  slates,  &c.  The 
total  cost  will  be  soiiiethinrj  under  two  thousand 
pounds.  The  estimates  previously  obtained  for  a 
stone  house  containing  about  the  same  amount  of 
accommodation  had  reached  the  sum  of  £4,600 ; 
extras,  an  important  item  in  building  expenses, 
not  being  included  in  this  amount. 

Probably  the  first  question  which  every  reader 
will  ask  is  this — "But  will  not  a  house  of  wood 
be  especially  liable  to  fire?"  That  houses  of 
wood  generally  are  so  liable  is  certain,  but  it  is 
possible  that  proper  precautions  taken  in  their 
construction  and  management  may  very  mate- 
rially reduce  the  risk.  A  practical  proof  that 
some  such  resiilt  may  be  attained  is  found  in 
comparing  the  Norwegian  with  tho  English  charge 
for  fire  insurance.  Here  the  rate  for  an  or- 
dinary risk  is  Is.  6d.  per  cent.;  in  Norway  it 
is  one  dollar  (4s.  6d.)  per  thousand  dollars,  or 
2s.  per  cent.,  an  excess  not  indicating  a  much 
greater  danger,  and,  in  fact,  easily  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  smaller  amount  of  business  transacted 
by  the  Norwegian  fire  ofiices.  One  fertile  source 
of  danger  is  removed  by  the  total  separation  be- 
tween the  flues  and  the  rest  of  the  building.  That 
common  cause  of  fire,  the  beam  heated  by  too  close 
proximity  to  a  fireplace,  cannot  occur  in  a  house 
constructed  as  has  been  described  above.  Safety 
is  also  provided  for  by  the  substitution  of  stoves 
for  the  grates  commonly  used  in  this  country. 
When  we  speak  of  "  stoves,"  however,  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  the  Norsk  stoves  are  of  the  kind 
called  the  "  close"  stove.  In  the  principal  sitting- 
rooms  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  allow  the 
luxury,  which  nothing  but  sheer  necessity  will 
make'an  Englishman  relinquish,  of  an  open  fire. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  house, 
having  once  taken  fire,  would  burn  very  rapidly, 
and  would  be  completely  destroyed.  It  would 
be  wise  to  provide  ready  means  of  escape  for  the 
inmates.  Another  obvious  precaution  would  be 
not  to  raise  such  a  house  to  any  great  height,  or, 
certainly,  not  to  use  as  a  sleeping-room  any 
chamber  that  might  be  constructed  above  the 
first  floor. 

Doubts  about  the  durability  of  such  a  structure 
may  be  more  satisfactorily  disposed  of.  The 
climate  of  Norway  may  be  supposed  to  be  even 
more  trying  than  ours  to  wooden  buildings.  Not 
only  are  there  greater  variations  of  temperature, 
but  the  average  rainfall  is  higher  than  ours.  At 
Bergen,  for  instance,  that  average  is  89  inches — 
more,  certainly,  than  falls  in  any  English  town. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wooden  erections  of 
considerable  antiquity  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
country.  Dwelling-houses  may  frequently  be 
seen  there,  which,  though  very  old,  appear  as 
sound  as  when  they  were  first  erected  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  true  that,  whether  old  or  new,  they  do 
not  need  the  incessant  repair  which  in  England  so 
considerably  increases  the  total  of  a  householder's 
rent.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  age  of  Norwegian 
dwelling-houses — in  England  there  are  but  few 
which  are  as  much  as  two  centuries  old,  and  of 
these  a  considerable  proportion  are  of  wood — the 
churches  afford  incontestable  proof  of  the  dura- 
bility of  wooden  buildings.     The  church  at 


Hittedal,  to  mention  two  only  out  of  the  many 
instances  wliich  might  be  cited,  was  built  in  1300, 
and  tliat  of  Fortundal  is  said  to  bo  800  years  old. 
Those  figures  may  possibly  bo  exaggerated,  but 
there  are  certainly  gigantic  pieces  of  timber  in 
this  structure  whose  history  may  be  traced  back 
for  many  centuries.  Those  timbers  aro  in  the 
interior  of  tho  church;  they  are  not  painted,  and  they 
appear  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  cut  down  a 
year  or  two  ago,  no  trace  of  woim  or  dry  rot  being 
observable  in  thom. 

To  sum  up.  It  seems  that  an  English  purchaser 
can  import  a  house  from  Norway  for  something 
less  than  half  tho  sum  which  it  would  cost  to 
build  one  here  in  the  usual  way.  It  appears  also 
that  this  house  may  easily  be  made  of  handsome 
appearance,  both  within  and  without,  wood  being 
more  susceptible  than  either  stone  or  brick  of  an 
ornamentation  which  is  at  once  tasteful  and  cheap; 
that  it  will  be  somewhat  less  liable  to  fire,  but 
pretty  certain,  should  fire  once  lay  hold  of  it,  to 
be  rapidly  and  totally  consumed ;  that  it  will  bo 
cleanei",  will  need  less  repair,  and  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  equally  durable. 


TURNER'S  PLATES  AND  ENGRAVINGS. 

very  extensive  and  interesting  sale  of  en- 
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gravings,  by  and  after  Turner,  the  landscape- 
painter,  is  to  come  on  at  Messrs.  Christie's  in 
March.    This  sale  will  comprise  (according  to  tho 
London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian) 
the  stock  which  that  eccentric  genius  used  to  sell 
from  at  his  own  house  during  his  life,  and  which 
were  found  thei-e  after  his  death.   The  compromise 
ultimately  arrived  at  respecting  the  property  of 
the  late  artist  provided  that  the  stock  of  engrav- 
ings and  the  plates  should  pass  to  his  next  of  kin. 
The    engravings    were    valuable — 20,000, — and 
include  thousands  of  copies  of  the  larger  and  more 
expensive  plates.    The  plates  themselves  are  like- 
wise valuable,  many  being  in  excellent  condition, 
and  some  of  thom  plates  of  exquisite  beauty,  fi-om 
which  no  more  prints  have  been  taken  than  can 
be  counted  on  one's  fingers.    Strange  to  say,  this 
property  has  been  for  20  years  uncared  for  in  tho 
house  in  Queen  Anne-street,  where  Turner's  studio 
was.      This  house,  tenantless,   dirty,  literally 
rotting  away,  of  which  the  neighbours  said  it  was 
a  disgrace  and  an  eye-sore  to  their  street,  con- 
tained the  treasures  which  Messrs.  Christie  aro 
about  to  offer  to  the  world.    Death  has  lately 
removed  the  man  who  was  ostensible  custodian  of 
the  property,  and  after  his  death  there  were  found 
in  the  old  house  in  Queen  Anne-street  piles  of 
engravings  of  all  kinds  reaching  breast-high  round 
the  room.    Slates  had  fallen  off  the  roof,  the  water 
had  dripped  in  and  was  actually  standing  in  tiny 
pools  on  some  of  tho  heaps  of  prints,  and  the  floors 
had  so  far  rotted  that  some  of  them  appeared 
unsafe  to  carry  a  single  person.    By  purchase  or 
by  death,  several  of  the  claims  on  the  property 
have  become  extinguished,  until  it  is  now  vested 
jointly  in  the  hands  of  two  gentlemen,  distant 
relatives  of  the  painter,  one  of  whom  had  to  be 
fetched  from  tlie  wilder  parts  of  Alabama  to 
establish  his  identity   and  his  right  to  a  share  of 
those  treasirres.    The  sale  will  include  quantities 
varying  from  about  400  to  600  each  of  the  larger 
and  more  popular  engravings,  such  as  "  Caligula's 
Bridge,"  "Dido   and  iBneas,"    "Mercury  and 
Argus,"  "Mercury  and  Herse,"  and  "Crossing the 
Brook ; "  more  than  500  sets  of  the  England  and 
Wales  series,  andlarge  numbers  of  the  smaller  book 
plates  illustrating  the  works  of   Scott,  Byron, 
Milton,  Campbell,  and  Rogers,  together  with  those 
done  for  the  Keepsakes,  Annual  Tours,  and  other 
works.    Of  the  published  plates  and  the  "  Liber 
Studiorum  "  there  are  few  or  no  good  examples, 
but  collectors  may  enrich  their  folios  from  the 
etchings,  of  which  there  are  more  than  700  of 
the  published  series,  and  more  than  80  of  tho 
rarer  unpublished.  A  number  of  the  copper-plates 
of  the  unpublished  part  of  the  work  were  found 
lying  heaped  in  a  comer  of  some  old  cupboard, 
where  a  charwoman  had  pitched  them  out  of  tho 
way.    They  are  in  various  states  of  rust  and 
decay,  but  a  few,  it  is  believed,  may  still  prova 
fit  to  print  from. 


We  learn  from  India  that  Captain  Wood,  an 
engineer  in  the  Madras  Department  of  Public 
Works,  was  mobbed  the  other  day  by  some_  of  his 
contractors,  backed  up  by  70  or  80  men,  w'lth  the 
view  of  extorting  payment  for  bad  work,  ine 
ringleader  was  fined  300  rupees,  and  sentenced,  on 
appeal,  to  thi-ee  in  place  of  12  months'  rigoroua 
Lmpriaonment. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 


fTIHE  Building  News  lias  hitliorto  contained, 
on  an  average,  two  single  pages  (or  one  double 
page)   lithographic  illustrations  wookly.     It  is 
now  our  intention  to  give  six  single  pages  or 
three  double  pages  weekly,  or  three  times  as  much 
fts  wo  have  hitherto  given.    And  the  illustrations 
we  shall  give  will  bo  as  varied  as  the  phases  and 
interests  of  architecture  and  the  wants  of  architects 
and  builders,  as  they  will  consist  of  perspectives, 
elevations,  sections,  plans  and  details  of  ancient 
and  modern  buildings  of  all  kinds.     Wo  shall 
also  give  illustrations  of  civil  engineering  works 
both  at  homo  and  abroad  ;  also  illustrations  of  fur- 
niture and  decoration,  for  ecclesiasfical,  civil,  and 
domestic  purposes  ;  and  also  engravings  for  art 
students  and  art  workmen.    And  in  order  that 
this  department  of  the  Building  News  may  not 
lack  variety,  we  shall  occasionally  give  repro- 
ductions from  great  masters-  like  Albert  Diiror, 
and  representations  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  whether  the  alteration 
we  have  made  finds  favour  with  our  readers. 


BOSSES,  NOTKE-DAME,  PARIS. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  we  are  enabled  to  give 
this  week  engravings  of  four  of  the  Bosses  of 
Notre-Dame,  Paris.  They  are  fair  specimens  of 
thousands  of  similar  examples  scattered  over 
France— products  of  the  Queen  of  Middle  Ago 
centuries  in  relation  to  art.  Nomian  Shaw  and 
others  have  given  us  beautiful  illustrations  of 
many  of  the  cathedrals  and  churches  of  France 
and  Belgium,  but  they  have  given  us  com- 
paratively little  of  detail.  Now  we  have  more 
<!lbow  room  in  the  Building  News,  we  shall 
endeavour,  in  some  degree,  to  supply  this 
deficiency,  by  giving  frequently,  perhaps  from 
week  to  week,  lithographic  engravings  of  some  of 
the  richest  bits  of  French  ancient  architecture. 
These  engravings  will  be  found  to  be  as  useful  to 
the  art-workman  and  the  designer  as  they  are 
unquestionably  interesting  to  all  as  pictures. 

BLACKBURN  FREE  LIBRARY  MUSEUM. 

As  we  have  now  "ample  room  and  scope 
enough,"  we  shall  give  illustrations  of  the  best 
works  we  can  get,  unmindful  whether  or  not 
they  have  been  given  elsewhere.  We  have, 
therefore,  pleasure  in  giving  a  perspective  view 
of  the  Blackburn  Free  Library  and  Museum, 
which  worthly  won  the  first  place  in  a  public 
competition.  Thirty-eight  sets  of  drawings  were 
sent  in,  and  that  by  Messrs.  Woodzell  and  Colcutt, 
architects,  Finsbury,  was,  by  the  wise  advice  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  selected  as  the  best.  The  museum  is  on 
the  first  floor,  and  is  partially  top-lighted.  The 
cost  of  the  carrying  out  the  building  has  been 
about  ^6,000,  exclusive  of  fittings,  which  formed 
a  separate  contract.  We  shall  give  another  ex- 
ample of  Messrs.  Woodzell  and  Colcutt's  excellent 
work  in  a  week  or  two. 

BUONSIGNORI  PALACE  AT  SIENNA. 

As  many  English  architects  of  late  years  have 
caught  their  inspiration  from  the  productions  of 
the  Italian  architectural  masters  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  we  give  this  week,  and 
shall  continue  to  give  in  subsequent  numbers, 
illustrations  of  those  productions.  We  have 
selected  this  week  the  Buonsignori  Palace  at 
Sienna,  of  which  we  give  an  elevation  and  a  page 
of  details.  The  building  is  composed  ahnost  en- 
tirely of  brick  and  terra-cotta,  and  is  in  excellent 
preservation.  The  workmanship  is  of  a  very 
perfect  character;  so  that  on  the  fagade,  which  is 
not  covered  with  cement,  it  is  abnost  impossible 
to  perceive  the  joints  of  the  brickwork. 

There  are,  in  the  ground  storey,  three  large 
openings,  and  four  of  much  smaller  size,  all  arched. 
The  central  one,  which  is  for  entrance,  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  two  lateral,  one  of  which  is 
entirely  blocked  up  for  the  staircase,  while  the 


other  is  paftly  blocked,  the  upper  part  being 
window. 

The  archivolt,  it  will  be  soon,  is  of  peculiar 
construction.  The  arch  bricks  do  not  converge 
to  the  centres  of  the  segments,  but  are  all 
directed  to  the  point  of  intersection  of  the 
axis  of  tho  opening  with  the  line  of  the  impost. 
External  to  those  is  a  hoodmould  enriched  with 
foliage  and  dentils.  Under  tho  pointed  arch 
there  is  a  circular  segment  resting  on  tho  extreme 
points  of  the  impost  from  which  tho  sides  of  the 
arch  rise,  and  tho  enclosed  space  is  filled  with  bricks 
Tho  construction  of  the  four  small  openings  is 
similar  to  that  now  given.  Above  tho  two  extreme 
openings  there  are  marble  scutcheons,  belonging 
to  the  family  who  have  occupied  the  palace  during 
two  centuries.  With  exception  of  the  basement, 
the  impost,  and  one  of  the  courses,  into  which 
several  iron  rings  are  fixed,  all  the  rest  of  tho 
ground  storey  is  of  terra-cotta.  The  use  of  these 
rings,  which  are  found  in  nearly  all  town  build- 
ings of  this  period,  was  probably  the  attachment 
of  banners,  tapestry,  &c.,  on  fete  days ;  and  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  to  give  a  fastening  for 
barricade  chains  in  riotous  or  war  times  (the 
perfection  of  the  work  being  an  objection  to  the 
latter  view).  At  the  upper  part  of  the  ground 
story  is  a  marble  cornice,  under  which  are  small 
arches  resting  on  corbels. 

The  first  storey  ^contains  seven  arch-shaped 
windows,  all  alike;  the  large  arch  in  each  en- 
closing three  of   smaller   size,  which  rest  on 
beautiful  marble  pillars.    At  the  intersections  of 
tho  small  arches,  which  form  the  window,  there 
are  two   rings  of  terra-cotta,  which  possibly 
served  the  same  purpose  as  those  of  iron.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  windows,  iron  hooks 
are  fixed  in  a  line,  and  having  a  downward  pro- 
jecting bar,  with  a  ring  at  its  extremity.  This 
storey  has  also  a  cornice  and  arches,  like  those 
of  the  ground  storey.    The  second  storey  is  quite 
similar  to  the  first,  and  the  cause  of  this  similarity, 
which  may  seem  monotonous,  is  probably  to  be 
sought  in  the  principle  of  economy ;  the  cost  of 
material  being  small,  whereas  models  and  moulds 
would  be  very  expensive.    The  crowning  part  of 
the   edifice   consists  of   an  arcade  larger  than 
those  already  described,  above   which  there  is 
a  crenellated  structure  of  terra-cotta,  sustain- 
ing the  roof.    The  openings  admitted  light  and 
air  to  the  mansard  storey.    This  structure  no 
longer  exists  (unfortunately  for  completeness 
of  architectural   character);    in  restoring  the 
palace  the   roof  has   been   lowered,  as  it  was 
feared  the  crenellated  structure  might  prove  in- 
sufiicient  for  its  weia-ht. 


Pother's  patent  bricks  being  used  for  tho  diaper 
work  over  first-floor  windows.  The  pilasters  on 
ground  storey  are  to  bo  of  polished  grey  granite 
with  an  incised  enrichment  on  each,  the  caps 
and  bases  of  Portland  stone.  Tho  panels  under 
third-floor  windows,  as  well  as  those  in  bracket.^ 
over  shop-front,  are  to  be  filled  in  with  Messrs. 
Maw  and  Go's,  encaustic  tiles.  Tho  architect  for 
tho  building  is  Mr.  Henry  Warre  Hay  ward,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Elkington  is  the  contractor. 


S.  LEONARD'S  PRIORY,  STAMFORD. 

Mr.  John  Langham,  of  Leicester,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  send  us  his  sketch,  with  capitals  of 
this  Priory,  which  obtained  honourable  mention 
in  the  competition  for  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Mr.  Lang- 
ham  was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  "  Building 
News  Sketch  Book,"  and  as  we  are  about  to  de- 
vote much  more  space  than  hitherto  to  illus- 
trations, including  sketches  of  ancient  examples, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Langham,  at  his 
earliest  convenience,  again. 

FRONT  OF  NO.  69,  LUDGATE  HILL. 


Last,  and  certainly  least,  we  give  this  week  a 
view  of  a  new  building,  recently  erected  on  Lud- 
gate-hill.  The  building  designed  by  Messrs. 
Woodzell  and  Colcutt  is  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  we  are  sorry  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say 
the  same  of  the  one  now  under  notice.  The 
premises  in  our  illustration,  which  extend 
from  Ludgate-hill  in  the  front  to  Little  JBrdge- 
street  at  the  back,  a  depth  of  109ft.,  are  being 
erected  for  Mr.  Thomas  Treloar,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  business.  The  front  towards  Ludgate-hill 
is  to  be  faced  with  solid  white  Suffolk  bricks, 
with  dressings  and  enrichments  of  Portland  stone  ' 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

THE  following  are  the  general  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  Architectural  Competition* 
m  cases  m  which  competition  shaU  be  justified  by 
the  extent  and  importajioo  of  the  work,  or  other 
special  circumstances,  as  approved  and  adopted 
at  tlio  General  Conference  of  Architects,  hold  at 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  Juno 
1872.  ' 

1.  The  promoters  of  every  competition  should 
appoint  one  or  more  Professional  Assessors  whoso 
names  should  be  published  in  the  advertisements 
and  instructions.  It  should  be  tho  duty  of  theso- 
Assessors. 

(a.)  to  advise  upon  the  details  of  the  in- 
struction. 

(h.)  to  determine  which  of  tho  designs  con 
form  to  those  instructions. 

(c.)  to  exclude  all  others  ;  and 
(f/.)  to  advise  the  promoters  on  tho  relative 
merits  of  the  designs  admitted  to  the  competition. 

2.  Every  member  of  the  committee  of  Adjudi- 
cation and  every  assessor  must  necessarily 
abstain  from  taking  a  part  in  the  competition, 
or  in  the  execution  of  the  proposed  work. 

3.  The  number  and  scale  of  the  required 
drawings  must  be  distinctly  stated,  and  they 
should  not  be  more  in  number  or  to  a  larger- 
scale  than  necessary  in  order  clearly  to  explain 
the  design.  If  perspective  views  be  required 
the  instructions  should  be  such  as  to  ensure 
unifoimity  of  size,  number,  mode  of  colour- 
ing, &c. 

4.  Tho  instructions  should  clearly  state 
whether  the  plans  are  to  be  marked  with  the 
author's  names  or  with  mottoes,  and  whether  th» 
amount  proposed  to  be  expended  will  be 
strictly  limited,  or  may  be  considered  as  ap- 
proximate only. 

5.  Designs  ought  to  be  excluded  from  competi- 
tion— 

(n.)  if  sent  in  after  the  period  named  (acci- 
dents in  transit  excepted,  ; 

(i.)  if  in  violation  of  any  of  the  instruc- 
tions ; 

(c.)  if  they  do  not  substantially  give  the 
accommodation  asked  for ; 

((/.)  if  they  exceed  the  limits  of  site  :  and 
(e.)  if  the  assessor  (with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  a  surveyor),  should  determine  that 
their  probable  cost  will  exceed  by  ten  per  cent, 
the  intended  outlay,  or  the  estimate  of  the  com- 
petitor. 

6.  All  submitted  designs,  unless  excluded  under 
rule  5,  should  be  publicly  exhibited  after  the 
final  award.  The  report  of  the  Assessor  and  the- 
decision  of  the  Committee  should  be  published 
at  the  time  of  exhibition. 

7.  It  should  always  be  an  undertaking  by  the 

parties  inviting  plans  in  competition,  that  

subject  to  compliance  with  the  conditions, 
especially  as  to  a  tender  being  obtained  within 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  competitor's  estimate — the 
author  of  the  design  declared  to  be  the  best  is  to- 
be  employed  on  the  work  if  carried  out,  subject 
to  any  special  arrangements  which  may  be  re- 
commended by  the  Assessors  in  the  interest  of 
the  work. 

8.  The  first  premium  should  net  be  less  than 
one-half  per  cent,  of  the  proposed  outlay ;  it  is. 
not  to  be  merged  in  the  commission,  but  must  be 
subsequently  increased  by  one-half  per  cent,  if 
the  premiated  design  be  not  carried  out,  or  if  the 
work  be  abandoned.  Other  premimns  should  be 
oS'ered,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  should 
not  be  less  than  one  per  cent,  upon  the  intended 
outlay,  divided  into  as  many  premiums  as  may  be 
convenient.  The  above  applies  to  works  over 
.£10,000  in  value ;  in  the  case  of  smaller  works 
the  percentage  of  remuneration  should  be  in- 
creased. In  cases  of  limited  competition  each 
competitor  should  receive  some  payment  in  order 
to  meet  his  expenses. 

9.  Designs  for  which  premiums  have  been 
adjudged  and  paid  ought  not  thereby  to  becomo 
the  property  of  the  promoters. 
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PLATE  .  I  . 


EXAMPLES  OP  GROINED  VAULTING. 

TIIE  following  is  tho  suhstaneo  of  a  paper  read 
boforo  tho  Manchester  Architectural  As- 
sociation, and  also  boforo  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
toc-tural  and  Archaiolowical  Association,  by  Mr. 
J.  Battyo,  architect,  Manchester.* 

INTRODUCTORY. 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  of  a  groined  vault  is 
that  in  which  a  square  room  is  covered  by  semi- 
cylindrical  vaulting  crossing  at  right  angles,  and 
without  ribs  at  the  intersections  or  groins,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  a  view  looking  down 
■upon  the  top  of  such  a  vault,  without  the  enclos- 
ing walls.  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4  being  respectively 
plan,  elevation,  and  diagonal  section  of  the  same. 
Tho  groins  in  this  case  would  generally  start  from 
a  mere  point  in  the  angles,  and  not  as  here  shown 
from  a  squre  plan,  requiring  corbels  to  support 
them.  The  section  of  tho  vault  taken  on  a 
diagonal  line  would  be  a  true  semi-ellipse,  and 
might  be  drawn  by  means  of  a  trammel,  or  found 
by  ordinates,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 
1  1, — 2  2,  &c.  In  such  a  vault  each  course  of 
stone  or  brick  would  be  level  and  parallel  to  one 
or  other  of  the  side  walls ;  this  is  the  ordinary 
form  of  a  Roman  vault. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  pointed  vault  on  the  same 
principle  ;  the  plan  being  square  as  before,  the 
intersections  on  the  diagonal  lines  would  be 
portions  of  an  ellipse,  just  as  the  arches  in  eleva- 
tion would  bo  portions  of  circles,  and  might  be 
found  as  before.  The  courses  of  stone  would  in 
this  case  also  be  level,  and  run  parallel  to  the 
sido  walls. 

Now  in  a  vault  like  either  of  the  preceding 
examples,  the  intersections  of  the  cross  vaults 
■would  be  the  weakest  parts,  on  account  of  each 
stone  of  the  angular  groin  acting  to  some  extent 
as  a  corbel,  and  one  corbel  standing  upon  another 
all  the  way  up,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  6.  To  avoid 
this  defect  the  next  stop  taken  in  the  art  of  con- 
structing groined  vaults  would  most  likely  be 
that  of  putting  ribs  undqr  the  angles  of  the 
groins  ;  this  might  be  done  by  cutting  away  the 
angle,  and  throwing  arched  ribs  across  the  vault 
on  the  diagonal  lines,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  which 
is  a  section  through  the  angle  of  the  groin. 
Perhaps  the  next  step  would  be  the  inti'oduction 
of  wall  ribs,  as  shown  in  Figs.  8  and  9.  Another 
important  change  would  be  made  in  the  plan  of 
the  springer.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of 
the  springer.  Fig.  8,  that  the  ribs  are  drawn  as  if 
they  commenced  from  tho  springing  at  once  tho 
full  size  of  the  rib.  In  a  case  like  this,  as  soon 
as  the  ribs  begin  to  rise,  they  separate  from  each 
other,  and  the  plain  surface  of  the  vaulting 
betwixt  the  ribs  commences  immediately  from  a 
point  at  the  springing  level.  The  ribs  would 
then  have  no  mitreing  at  the  springing,  but  each 
one  might  be  worked  out  of  a  separate  stone  from 
its  commencement.  This  arrangement  would 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  space  in  the  angles  of 
the  vaults,  and  besides  looking  heavy,  would 
require  large  corbels  or  shafts  in  the  angles ;  but 
if  instead  of  this,  we  set  the  feet  of  the  ribs  back 
one  into  the  other,  as  it  were  (see  Fig.  10,),  we 
should  do  away  with  that  objection,  and  get  a 
more  compact-looking  springer,  and  the  ribs 
would  then  have  to  rise  some  distance  above  the 
springing  level,  radiating  as  they  rise,  before 
they  became  completely  detached  from  each 
other;  the  springers  being  worked  in  solid 
courses  up  to  the  points  of  separation,  and  the 
mould  of  each  rib  gradually  developing  itself  till 
it  becomes  completely  formed. 

Now  as  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  we  have 
supposed  the  plain  surface  of  the  vaulting  to  be 
level  on  any  line  taken  across  from  rib  to  rib  in 
a  direction  parallel  to,  or  at  right  angles  to,  one 
or  other  of  the  sides  of  the  vault,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  1  and  6,  and  in  the  compartments  a  a,  of 
the  plan  in  Fig.  9  ;  but  another  change  would  be 
made  by  taking  each  course  of  stone  across  the 
spaces  betwixt  the  diagonal  and  wall  ribs,  in  a 
direction  at  right  angles  to  a  line  bisecting  the 
angles  formed  by  those  ribs  on  plan,  as  shown  in 
compartments  b  b,  Fig.  9.  In  this  case  the  form 
of  the  diagonal  ribs  would  not  mecessarily  be 


*  During  the  erection  of  the  Assize  Courts,  Manchester, 
the  writer  of  the  above  paper  was  engaged  to  lay  down 
the  full-size  diagrams  for  the  masonry,  and  to  set  out 
and  superintend  the  making  of  moulds,  templates,  &c., 
for  the  same ;  and  finding  from  his  own  experience  that 
works  giving  practical  examples  of  groining,  thoroughly 
and  simply,  were  scarce  and  not  easy  of  access,  he  was 
induced  to  put  together  the  above  matter,  with  the  ac- 
companying illustrations,  hoping,  that  to  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession,  as  well  to  builders  and  work- 
men generally,  they  may  be  found  of  use  in  making  clear 
some  of  the  practical  problems  connected  with  groined 
vaulting. 


elliptical,  but  might  be  struck  out  with  the  same 
radius  as  the  wall  ribs,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

Another  change  would  be  the  introduction  of 
intermediate  ribs,  and  then  again  of  ridge  ribs, 
as  shewn  in  Figs.  11  and  12.  Now  in  this  case  a 
little  difficulty  would  arise  with  regard  to  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  vaulting  level  on  lines  parallel 
to  the  walls,  as  in  the  first  example.  This  could 
be  done :  but  if  it  was  so  done,  the  moulds  on 
the  intei-mediate  ribs  must  either  be  twisted  in 
section,  or  they  would  shew  different  and  vary- 
ing depths  on  their  opposite  sides.  This  will  be  seen 
on  referring  to  Figs.  11,  13,  and  U.  In  Fig.  11 
the  line  ab  c  represents  a  level  joint  parallel  to 
one  of  the  side  walls,  and  consequently  the  upper 
edge  of  the  rib  at  the  point  c  would  be  level  with 
the  upper  edge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rib  in 
the  line  6c;  but  this  cannot  be  if  we  keep  the 
section  of  the  rib  level  when  taken  square  across 
it,  as  at  h  d,  because  the  surface  of  the  vault  rises 
from  d  to  c,  therefore,  whatever  tho  surface  of 
the  vault  falls  along  the  side  of  the  rib  from  c  to  d, 
keeping  the  line  ab  c  level,  it  would  come  that 
much  lower  down  on  the  side  of  the  rib  at  d  than 
it  does  at  b,  as  shown  in  Figs.  13  and  14,  and  the 
rib  would  either  have  to  be  twisted  in  section,  as 
in  Fig  13,  or  show  different  margins  on  opposite 
sides,  and  also  vary  the  same  throughout  its 
length  ;  or  it  might  be  twisted  out  of  its  perpen- 
dicular, as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  14, 
which  would  be  bad  construction,  so  that  in  the 
next  step  we  abandon  the  idea  of  keeping  the 
surface  of  the  vaulting  level  in  lines  parallel  to 


the  wajls  as  in  the  first  cases.  In  fact  the  whola 
affair  is  changed,  and  instead  of  true  and  regular 
arched  vaulting  surfaces  constructed  to  bear  all 
the  weight,  and  intersecting  without  ribs,  w© 
have  now  a  series  of  ribs  crossing  the  vault  on  a 
regular  geometrical  plan,  the  curve  of  each  rib 
being  designed  independently  of  every  considera- 
tion but  what  will  produce  the  best  effect  in  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  it  to  do  its  proper 
share  of  the  work,  the  vaulting  surface  having 
now  become  merely  a  thin  filling-in  or  panel, 
and  the  ribs  really  doing  all  the  work. 

I  don't  positively  assort  that  this  is  the  exact 
order  in  which  the  changes  took  place  ia 
mediasval  vaulting.  I  have  not  mentioned,  for 
instance,  what  effect  an  oblong  plan  would  hava 
upon  the  matter,  but  have  been  trying  to  show, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  some  of  the  principal  points 
in  a  gradual  change  from  a  simple  Roman  vault 
to  the  one  now  to  be  illustrated. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ON  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE. 
Lecture  IV. — Works. 

MR.  ROGER  SMITH  said  that  in  this  lecture 
(delivered  on  ISIonday  evening  last)  he 
had  to  treat  on  what  had  to  be  done  by  the 
architect  when  his  design  was  actually  ordered 
to  be  carried  into  execution.  An  architect  who 
was  engaged  for  the  first  time  in  the  actual  carry- 
ing out  of  a  building  might  be  compared  to  amaa 
who  was  placed  on  a  coachbox  for  the  fii-st  time. 
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For  tho  latter  to  accomplish  his  task  without  mishap 
of  any  kind  dopendod  a  great  doal  upon  tlio  length 
of  his  journey  and  tho  quality  of  tho  team  ho  had  to 
drivo ;  and  for  tho  fonnor  to  eai-ry  a  work  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  depended  upon  tho  character  and 
extent  of  tho  work  and  tho  qualifications  of  builder, 
foreman,  and  clerk  of  works.  To  accomplish  either 
task  successfully  constant  attention  was  necessary. 
However,  ho  was  not  going  so  much  to  consider 
in  this  lecturo  what  had  to  be  done  in  caso  of 
actually  coming  to  grief,  as  to  point  out  what 
precautions  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  tho 
ocenrrenoe  of  such  a  calamity.   In  tho  preparation 
of  the  actual  working  drawings  it  should  bo  kept 
constantly  in  mind  that  they  were  to  bo  ivorked 
from.    As  a  general  rule,  fair  precedents  might 
be  obtained  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.  With 
reference  to  thicknesses  of  walls — fewer  prece- 
dents existed  than  as  to  timbers,  &o.     He  did 
not  think  they  could  have    bettor  precedents 
with  regard  to  tho  thicknesses  of  walls  than 
those  prescribed  by  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,   which   were    jiretty  near  the    mark,  as 
sailing  pretty    evenly    between    the    two  ex- 
tremes of  extravagance  and  weakness.    As  a 
general  principle,  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  take  the 
dimensions  prescribed  by  the  London  Building  Act 
for  buildings  in  any  part  of  the  country  constructed 
of  the  same  materials  as  those  for  which  tho  dimen- 
sions were  enacted.  Another  most  important  point 
to  be  attended  to  was  the  specification.  A  good  spe- 
cification ought  to  be  one  of  two  things  ;  the  best 
was  the  one  in  which  every  portion  of  work  was 
described  in  its  proper  place,  and  so  described, 
too,  that  there  could  hardly  be  any  mistake  in 
knowing  what  was  meant  to  be  done.    The  other 
sort  of  specification  was  exceedingly  general  in 
character,  giving  no  minutia:,   but  merely  de- 
scribing in  brief  and  general  terms  the  mode  in 
which  the  work  had  to  be  done,  and  speoifyino- 
that  the  materials  were  to  be  good  of  their  kind 
and  that  this  soi-t  of  wood  and  that  sort  of  stone 
were  to  be  used.    It  was  possible  to  make  very 
good  work  with  this  second  class  of  specification. 
A  most  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  document 
was  the  specification  which  partook  in  places  of 
the  nature  of  the  first  kind,  the  full  and  elaborate 
specification,  and  in  places  of  the  second  kind,  the 
general  specification.    It  was  very  unsatisfactory 
to  specify  in  the  same  work  the  masonry  for  in- 
stance, in  brief  and  general  tei-ms,  and  to  specify 
at  great  length  the  joiners'  work  ;  but  it  was  still 
worse  to  specify  fully  one  part  of  the  masonry  or 
joinery,  and  to  write  the  other  portions  briefly. 
Such    hybrid    specifications    as    these  were 
■very     embarrassing    documents,     and  were 
the    source    of    no    end    of    perplexity  and 
disputes.    A  general  specification  ought  to  be  ac- 
companied by  a  very  careful  set  of  drawings.  It 
would  greatly  conduce  to  convenience  and  saving 
of  time  to  make  an  index  to  every  specification  of 
any  length.    The  trades  should  be  arranged  one 
after  another  in  the   usual  order,  and  good 
marginal  descriptions  should  be  placed  at  the 
heads  of  each  paragraph — a  single   word  would 
generally   sufiBce.    It  required  a  good  deal  of 
experience  to  prepare  a  thoroughly  good  specifi- 
cation, and  in  the  actual  writing  of  such  a  docu- 
ment, it  was  a  very  good  plan  to  have  a  good  ex- 
ample of  specification  for  the  class  of  building 
under  treatment.  This  would  act  as  a  guide,  and 
telp  to  prevent  omissions.    A  book  of  examples 
of   specifications,     such    as   Bartholomew's  or 
Donaldson's  books,  would  be  of  great  value.  In 
many  cases,  the  specification  was   written  or 
partly  written  after  the  quantities  were  taken 
out.    If  an  architect  took  out  the  quantities  him- 
self, the  specification  was  probably  best  written 
after  the  quantities  had  been  taken  out,  because 
by  the  process  of  quantity-taking  the  architect 
had  already  analysed   the   building,  and  was 
therefore  much  better  able  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  specification.  If,  however,  the  architect 
did  not  take  the  quantities  out  himself,  but  had 
thorough  confidence  in  his  quantity  surveyor, 
it  was  a  very  wise  plan  to  give  him  the  specifi- 
cation in  draft,  although  as  perfect  as  possible, 
and_  give  him  leave  to  add  to  or  take  from  it, 
subject    to  ,  the    architect's    approval.  This 
resulted  in  almost  perfecting  the  specification. 
"When  the  materials  had  been  described  and  the 
workmanship  particularised,  it  was  necessary  to 
pay  careful  attention  to  the  general  working 
conditions,  or  conditions   of   contract.  These 
formed  a  most  important  part  of  the  specifica- 
tion.    The  purely  legal  conditions  he  should 
pass  over,  as  they  were  not  part  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  lecture.    But  the  majority  of  the 
general  conditions  wore   framed  with  a  view 


of  settling  such  difliculties  as  might  arise 
during  the  progress  of  a  work.  Some  time  ago 
it  was  attempted  to  draw  up  something  that 
sliould  embody  tho  usual  conditions  in  a  uniform 
shape ;  but  this  undertaking  was  found  to 
bo  a  very  difficult  one,  and  a  model  contract 
was  not  eventually  arrived  at.  Something  like 
it  was,  however,  decided  upon  between  a  Goxn-. 
mittoo  of  Master  Builders  and  tho  Council  of  tho 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  a 
series  of  clauses  or  headings  of  contracts  were 
issued.  That  document  included  all  the  usual 
clauses  that  had  to  bo  introduced  into  a  con 
tract.  He  thought,  liowovor,  that  the  con- 
ditions of  contract  issued  by  tho  London  School 
Board  were  among  the  best  and  fullest  he  had 
seen  ;  they  were,  in  tho  main,  an  amplification  of 
tlio  Institute  headings,  though  in  several  cases 
tlio  positions  of  the  headings  wore  altered.  As 
tho  School  Board  conditions  had  not  been  pub- 
lished, he  was  not  at  liberty  to  detail  them  at  any 
length ;  he  would  therefore  read  and  comment 
upon  the  most  notable  of  the  conditions  of  con- 
tract agreed  to  between  tho  master  builders 
and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects* : — (1)  "  Contractor  to  provide  everything 
necessary  for  works,  as  per  drawings  and 
specifications ;  and  if  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions differ,  architect  to  decide  which  is  to  be 
followed."  This  clause  of  a  contract  rendered 
the  contractor  under  an  obligation  to  find 
all  materials,  plant,  and  labour  of  every  descrip- 
tion necessary  for  carrying  out  the  works,  and 
stipulated  that  if  the  drawings  and  specifications 
were  found  not  to  agree,  or  the  drawings  did  not 
agree  with  each  other,  the  architect  should  be  the 
person  to  state  what  his  intentions  were.  It  had 
sometimes  been  contended  by  contractors  that 
some  special  thing  which  they  had  to  provide  was 
not  included  in  the  contract,  and  where  some  such 
clause  as  this  had  not  been  inserted,  the  con- 
tractor had  often  got  the  best  of  it.  Again, 
where  differences  occurred,  as  they  sometimes 
did,  in  the  drawings,  it  would  be  quite  possible 
for  the  contractor,  without  some  such  precaution 
as  this  clause  afforded,  to  consider  that  the  sim- 
plest, cheapest,  or  poorest  way  of  doing  the  work 
was  what  was  intended  by  the  architect  if  one 
drawing  showed  the  thing  in  a  simple  way. 
Where  there  was  a  difference  between  the  draw- 
ings and  the  specifications,  the  drawings  to  the 
largest  scale  should  be' followed  in  preference  to 
those  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  specification  in 
preference  to  the  drawings.  (2)  "  Contractor  to 
confoi-m  to  general  acts,  regulations,  and  bye- 
laws  relating  to  buildings  ;  to  give  notices  there- 
by required  to  be  given  to  local  authorities,  and 
pay  fees  payable  thereunder."  This  clause  was 
of  considerable  importance,  especially  in  building 
in  towns.  The  London  Building  Act  did  not  re- 
cognise the  architect  as  responsiblo  to  the  district 
surveyor  that  all  the  stipulations  of  the  Building 
Act  were  adhered  to.  The  contractor  or  the  per- 
son employing  him  was  the  party  who  was  legally 
responsible.  It  was  very  important  to  have  this 
clause  included  in  the  conditions  of  contract,  so 
that  the  builder  had  the  sole  responsibility  of 
giving  the  requisite  notices.  (3)  "Contractor  to  set 
out  works,  to  rectify  errors,  provide  appliances,  and 
produce  vouchers  proving  materials  to  be  as  de- 
scribed and  genuine,  when  required.  The  con- 
tractor to  provide  plant,  labour,  materials,  &c., 
required.  All  materials  and  workmanship  to  be 
the  best  of  their  several  kinds.  To  leave  all 
perfect  and  clean."  This  clause  would  of  course 
be  written  out  at  very  considerable  length,  before 
it  was  made  into  an  ordinary  and  legal  clause. 
A  most  important  condition  of  this  clause  was 
that  which  stipulated  that  the  architect  was  to 
set  out  TTorks  and  rectify  errors.  The  London 
School  Board  way  of  putting  this  condition  was 
as  follows  :  "  He  [the  contractor]  shall  set  out  and 
be  responsible  for  the  correct  setting  out  of  the 
several  works,  and  for  the  aocur^icy  of  the  several 
dimensions  of  the  same."  He  advised  every 
architect  to  introduce  some  such  clause  as  this 
into  their  contracts,  and  to  stick  to  it.  The 
builder  or  his  foreman  should  set  out  the  work.  The 
clerk  of  the  works  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so 
unless  the  builder  took  all  responsibility  of  errors, 
for  if  the  architect  or  the  clerk  of  works  were  to 
set  out  the  work  and  made  a  mistake  in  so  doing. 


*  These  "General  Henrllngs  for  Clauses  of  Contracts" 
appeared  in  full  in  the  Bdilding  News  for  October  28, 
1870,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  318.  Emendations  of  clauses  19  and 
20  appeared  in  the  i3uiLDiNrT  News  for  January  6,  1871, 
Vol.  XX.,  p.  5.  A  full  draft  of  these  "conditions"  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  London  Builders'  Society  and  the 
Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  appeared  in  the 
BuiLDlNtt  Nsws  for  March  1,  1S72,  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  182. 


it  was  doubtful  whether  tho  builder  could  be  com- 
pelled to  rectify  tho  error,  except  at  the  expense 
of  the  architeo't  or  his  client.    In  connection  with 
tlie  provision  of  plant  and  materials,  there  was 
often  a  special  clause  stipulating  that  tho  con- 
tractor should  provide  water  for  the  works.  Tho 
expense  of  this  item  was  often  considerable,  and 
the  absence  of  such  a  clause  frequently  caused 
great  difficulty  and  delay.    "All  materials  and 
workmanship  to  be  tho  best  of  their  several  kinds," 
was  a  very  desirable  stipulation ;  but  if  this  were 
stipulated,    tho    architect  should    not  specify 
tho  host  unless  ho  meant  tho  best.    There  was 
a  groat  deal  of  work  which  was  quite  efficiently 
done  if  second  or  third  quality  materials  were 
used.     Tho  quality  and  price  of  tho  materials 
should  bo  described.     (4)  "Contractor  to  keep 
on  ground  a  competent  foreman,  and  to  be  sup- 
plied with   a  complete  copy  of  drawings  and 
specification  by  the  architect  or  measuring  sur- 
veyor.   Not  to  sub-lot  without  consent."    As  he 
(Mr.  Smith)  had  already  pointed  out  in  a  former 
lecturo,  there  was  nothing  that  tended  more  to 
tho  success  or  failure  of  a  building  than  having  a 
good  foreman.    As  to  sub-letting,  whore  tho  rule 
was  broken,  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and 
mistake  often  arose,  because  the  general  con- 
tractor had  not  the  same  control  over  tho  sub-con- 
tractor's men  as  he  had  over  his  own  men.  The 
architect  should  never  consent  to  any  portion  of 
the  works  being  sub-let  unless  the  general  con- 
tractor continued  responsible  for  the  duo  and 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  works.    (5)  "  Architect 
to  have  at  all  times  access  to  the  works,  which 
are  to  be  entirely  under  his  control.    He  may 
require  ^contractor  to  dismiss  any  workman  in- 
competent or  misconducting  himself,  and  there- 
upon the  contractor  is  to  do  so."    This  clause  did 
not  call  for  any  special  remark.    (6)  "  Contractor 
not  to  deviate  from  drawings  or  specification,  or 
execute  extra  works,  unless  required  to  comply 
with  the  aforesaid  acts  and  regulations  or  bye- 
laws,  or  unless  upon  authority  of  architect,  to 
be  shown  by  written  order,  or  by  plan  or  draw- 
ing expressly  given  and  signed,  or  initiated  as 
extra  or   variation,  or  by  subsequent  written 
approval  signed  or  initiated.    Vouchers  for  all 
such  extras  to  be  delivered  to  the  architect  or 
clerk  of  the  works  weekly  in  caso  of  day  work. 
No  day-work  to  be  admissible  unless  so  ordered, 
or  for  work  impossible  to  be  measured,"  and  (7) 
"Alterations  in  or  additions  to  works,  not  to 
vitiate  contract,  and  if  no  price  be  agreed,  the 
value  thereof  to  be  added  to  or  deducted  from 
contract,  according  to  schedule  of  prices  or  fair 
measure  and  value."     These  clauses  referred  to 
what  was  perhaps  the  most  troublesome  portion 
of    the     whole    process     of     carrying  out 
building.     It     was     often    next     to  im- 
possible for  the  architect  to  thoroughly  think 
out  every  portion  of  his  building  as  he  would 
wish  it  to  be  finished,  and  often,  as  the  works 
went  on,  he  saw  some  improvement  which  it  was 
desirable  to  make,  or  something  which  he  had 
neglected  to  provide  for,  or  some  new  require- 
ment of  his  employer  had  to  be  attended  to,  or  it 
was  advisable,  for  some  cause  or  another,  to  de- 
viate from  what  had  been  contracted  for.  Some 
architects,  were  fond  of  deviating  from  the  con- 
tract remorselessly,  wilfully,  and  >to  almost  any 
extent,  and  got  into  no  end  of  trouble  in  conse- 
quence.   If,  however,  the  architect  was  pains- 
taking and  careful,  it  was  possible  to  avoid,  to  a 
great  extent,  serious  alterations  of  this  sort. 
There  should  also  be  a  distinct  understanding  as 
to  what  each  deviation  from  the  contract  was 
going  to   cost.     As   far   as   practicable,  the 
architect  should  make  it  a  primary  duty  to  keep 
such  alterations  as  he  had  to  make  within  the 
contract.     (8)   "  Work  and  materials  brought 
on  ground  to  be  considered  property  of  the  em- 
ployer when  included  in  any  paid  certificate,  and 
not  to   be  removed   without  architect's  con- 
sent ;     but     employer     not     to     be  liable 
for    loss    or    damage  thereto."     This  clause 
was    more    important    from     a    legal  point 
o  f  view,    and    was   not  introduced  into  the 
School-Board  conditions  of  contract.  (9)  "  Archi- 
tects   may    require    such    materials    to  be 
removed   as   in  his  opinion  are  not  according 
to  specification,  and  others  to  be  substituted  ;  and 
in  case  of   delay,  the   employer  may  remove 
same,  and  substitute  others  at  contractor's  cost." 
It    was    very    important    for    the  architect 
to  insist  on  such  materials  being  removed  from 
the  site,  and  to  see  that  it  was  done.   (10)  "  Archi- 
tect may  require  work  in  his  opinion  executed 
with  improper  materials,  or  defective  workman- 
ship, to  be  re-executed,  and  in  case  of  delay,  may 
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cause  same  to  be  done  at  contractor's  cost."  (11) 
"Faults  arising   from    improper    or  dofootive 

■workmanship  or  materials,  within   months 

after  completion  to  bo  made  good  by  contractor ; 
and  in  case  of  default,  employer  may  recover 
costs  thereof  from  conti-actor."    These  clauses 
wore  all  of  groat  importance,  and  should  never 
bo  omitted.  Another  very  important  stipulation  was 
the  following:  (12)  "Contractor  to  insure,  in 
office  to  be  approved,  in  joint  names,  in  half 
amount  of  contract  until  works  covered  in,  and 
thenceforth  in  three-fourths  until  completion,  and 
to  produce  policies   and  receipts  of  premium. 
Money.s  received  to  be  applied  in  re-building  or 
reparation.    In  case  of  neglect,  employer  may 
insure  at  contractor's  cost."    As  soon  as  over 
the  building  was  so  far  advanced  that  it  could 
be  damaged  by  fire,  its  insurance  must  be  effected, 
and    the    insurance  must  be    kept    up  and 
increased    in  amount  as    the    building  pro- 
gressed.   In  case  of  repairs  or  alterations  to  an 
existing  building,  even  although  the  building 
might  be  insured,  the  insurance  office  should  always 
be  notified  of  contemplated  alterations,  and  if 
necessary,  a  new  insurance  efl'ected ;  for  some 
offices  considered  that  an  insurance  upon  a  build- 
ing was  vitiated  by  sending  in  workmen.  (13) 
"  Building  to  be  under  contractor's  sole  charge, 
■who  is  to  make  good  damage  by  fire,  or  from 
causes  under  his  own  control ;  and  to  hold  em- 
ployer harmless  as  to  injuries  to  person  and 
structural  damage  to  property."    This  ■was  an 
important   clause  and    was   followed  by  (14) 
"  Employer  to  have  access  to  building,  and  may 
execute  other  works,  for  which  contractor  is  to 
give  reasonable  facilities,  so  that  his  work  be  not 
impeded ;  contractor  not  to  be  responsible  for 
damages  to  or  occasioned  by  siioh  other  ■works." 
These  were  the  general  conditions  of  contract; 
the  others  which  'followed  were  more  strictly 
legal  in  character.    When  the  tenders  which  had 
been  received  greatly  exceeded  what  had  been 
hoped  for  and  sanguinely  expected,  and  the  work 
had  to  undergo  the  process  of  "  cutting  down," 
it  was  a  great  thing  if  the  architect  could  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  work  without  any  material  altera- 
tion of  the  general  design.    A  work  could  often 
be  very  materially  reduced  in  cost  by  removing 
excrescences.  Characteristic  features  should  not  be 
given  up  except  as  a  last  resource  ;  and  anything 
removed  in  the  process  of  cutting  down  should  be 
so  removed  as  to  make  it  easy  to  reinstate  it  if 
the  employer  wished.    One  of  the  first  prelimi- 
naries to  building  in  London  was  to  give  the  re- 
quired notices  under  the  Building  Act.    A  client 
had   a   right   to  deal  in  various  ways  with  the 
party-wall  which  separated  him  from  his  next 
door  neighbour,  subject  to   giving  him  three 
months'  notice.    If  it  was  pretty  certain  that 
the  building   would    bo  carried  into  execution 
this  notice  should  be  served  early,  as  it  could  then 
be  maturing  while  the  plans,  &c.,  were  being 
prepared.    It  was  always  desirable,  in  works  of 
any  importance,  to  see  the  district  surveyor  and 
show  him  the  plans.     In  addition,  the  surveyor 
to  the  District  Board  of  Works  should  be  seen  in 
reference  to  level  of  basement  floors,  capabilities 
of  drainage,  &o.    The  lecturer  next  proceeded  at 
some  lengtli  to  indicate  the  best  manner  of  fixing 
upon  a  site — where  the  building  had  not  been 
designed  for  any  exact  spot — and  showed  on  the 
black-board  the  best  method  of  setting  out  the 
principal  lines  of  such  a  building.    Careful  exami- 
nation should  be  made  to  see  what  sort  of  soil 
the  building  had  to  stand  upon,  and  if  the  archi- 
tect was  at  all  in  doubt  it  would  be  the  truest 
economy  to  take  the  advice  of  a  good  practical 
expert.    Digging  to  a  great  depth  for  foundations 
was  not  always  necessary,  as  had  been  demon- 
strated in  the  Parentalia,  by  Wren,  with  regard 
to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.    No  great  extent  of  foun- 
dations should  be  opened  at  one  time,  for  water 
■would  accumulate  in  them.     Where  water  did 
accumulate  in  foundation  ■trenches,  it  should  not 
only  be  pumped  out,  but  the  sludge  or  slush  at 
the  bottom  should  be  cleaned  out,  so  as  to  begin 
building  on  a  perfectly  hard  and  clean  surface. 
Several  other  points  were  dwelt  upon  by  Mr. 
Smith  in  conclusion,  the  most  important  being 
that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  get  a  thoroughly 
honest  clerk  of  the  works. 

Several  questions  having  been  asked  and  ans- 
wered, a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
lecturer,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

[Correction.^ — In  our  report  of  the  third  lecture 
at  p.  485  of  the  Building-  News  of  a  fortnight  ago, 
third  column,  twelfth  line  from  end  of  report,  the 
sentence  "  the  contract  drawings  were  retained  by 
the  builder  until  his  account  was  settled,"  should 
read  "  Copies  of  the  contract  drawings,"  &c.] 


NOTES  FOR  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

Felt  Roofing. — The  Revue  Hehdomadaire  de 
Chimie,  in  giving  an  account  of  asphaltic  roofing 
felt  as  applied  to  the  Depot  du  Havre,  states  that 
after  it  has  been  nailed  on  it  should  receive  a 
coating  of  gas-tar  and  lime,  well  mixed  together 
and  then  applied  with  a  brush,  and  for  roofs 
which  are  to  be  pei-manent  this  coating  should  bo 
renewed  every  four  or  five  years. 

Coating  Lead  Pipes.— Robert  P.  Perry,  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  has  recently  patented  an  improved 
process  for  perfoi'ming  this  operation  of  coating, 
the  chief  features  of  which  are  as  follows  -. — 
Ho  employs  a  solution  of  chromate  or  bichi-o- 
mate  of  potassa,  acidulated  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  is  brought  by  any  of  the  known 
processes  into  contact  with  the  lead  to  be  pro- 
tected. The  articles  to  be  treated  may  be  im- 
mersed in  the  solution,  or,  if  lead  pipes  are  to  be 
coated  internally,  the  solution  may  bo  poured 
into  them  ;  the  surface  of  articles  may  also  be 
coated  by  applying  the  solution  with  a  brush, 
care  being  taken  to  allow  sufficiently  prolonged 
contact  of  the  solution  with  the  lead,  or  to  repeat 
the  application  until  the  protective  coating  is  of 
the  required  thickness.  Articles  either  old  or 
new  may  be  treated,  and  the  pipes  in  houses  may 
bo  coated  without  disturbing  their  position  by 
simply  pouring  the  solution  into  them.  Pipes 
which  have  been  treated  may  be  bent  or  soldered 
without  materially  impairing  the  prepared  sur- 
face. An  iasoluble  chromate  of  lead  is  thus  formed, 
which,  ■while  it  is  alleged  to  protect  the  water 
from  contamination,  does  not  interfere  -with  sol- 
dering in  the  least. 

FiREPROor  Construction. — Mr.  Thomas  Bel- 
lamy, Past  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  has 
published  a  description  of  a  system  of  fireproof 
construction  of  which  he  says  his  experience  as 
an  architect  for  upwards  of  forty-five  years  enables 
him  to  speak  with  confidence.  He  proposes  that 
the  floor  should  be  carried  by  groined  arches 
springing  from  columns.  The  columns  are  to  be 
cast  in  the  coarsest  sand,  and  to  have  slots  through- 
out their  length,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  protrusion 
of  a  concrete  core,  which  would  thus  form  with 
the  fillets  or  ridges  a  key  for  an  encasement  of 
Portland  cement  1^  inch  in  thickness.  By  these 
means  the  quantity  of  metal,  it  is  thought,  might 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  column  would 
be  effectually  protected  externally  and  at  the  core 
by  plastic  and  concrete  material,  which  would 
also  be  fireproof.  The  arches  would  be  groined 
and  formed  of  plain  tiles  in  cement,  with  brick 
abutments  over  the  columns,  and  with  a  sufficient 
thickness  of  concrete  over  to  guard  the  arches 
against  injury  from  impact,  and  the  floor  itself  is 
proposed  to  be  of  Portland  cement,  with  a  floated 
surface.  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  the  drawing  he  furnishes, 
represents  an  area  of  100ft.  by  50ft.,  divided  into 
bays  of  23ft.  6in.,  thi-ee  columns  only  being  shown 
as  required. 

Covering  the  Roofs  of  Houses  ■with  Cement. 
— A  correspondent  says : — "  Could  not  the  roofs  of 
large  buildings  be  covered  with  a  kind  of  cement, 
which  would  be  without  the  chief  objection  to 
lead  roofs, — the  'careless  plumber,' — and  the 
second  objection, — their  enormous  cost;  which 
would  be  cheaper  at  the  outset,  and  would  require 
less  frequent  repairs  than  either  lead  or  slate ; 
which  -ss'ould  be  lighter,  and  what  is  of  great 
consequence,  a  worse  conductor  of  heat,  than 
either ;  which  could  be  repaired  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  and  by  the  simplest  means,  when  it 
became  defective  in  any  point ;  which  would  be 
free  from  the  pettiness  of  the  jointed  slate  roof, 
and  might  be  left  in  one  unbroken  expanse,  or,  if 
it  were  thought  desirable,  might  receive  some 
vertical  divisions,  like  those  which  add  lightness 
to  the  effect  of  a  lead  covering ;  and  which  might, 
at  the  architect's  discretion,  be  made  of  such  a 
colour  as  would  best  harmonize  with  the  tint  of 
the  stonework  of  the  building,  as  slaty  blue  cer- 
tainly does  not  always  do." 


NOTES  FROM  VICTORIA. 

THE  Board  appointed  to  select  the  stone  for 
the  new  Government  House  at  Melbourne 
have  arrived  at  a  decision.  The  Tasmanian 
freestones  approved  of  are  priced  at  about  4s.  6d., 
delivered  on  the  ground ;  and  the  Castlemaine 
granite,  which  has  superior  quality  to  recommend 
it,  could  be  obtained  for  a  little  over  2  s.  The 
cost  of  working,  however,  would  in  the  case  of 
the  granite  counterbalance  cheapness  in  the  first 
instance.  The  coloui'  of  the  granite  is  black  and 
white.    A  great  deal  was  thought  of  the  sample 


of  milk-white  marble  received  from  the  Glad- 
stone quarries,  Queensland ;  the  quality  was  very 
good,  but  we  could  not  build  Government  House 
of  marble,  and  therefore  the  Board  did  not  place 
the  sample  in  the  list.  The  freestone  from 
Oamaru,  N.Z.,  had  staring  whiteness  to  recom- 
mend it ;  but  the  Independent  Church,  Collins- 
street,  bears  witness  to  the  quickness  with  which 
this  stone  turns  black.  Granite  has  been  picked 
out,  so  that  native  quarries  may  have  a  chance. 

Dr.  W.  M'Croa,  chief  medical  officer  of  Mel- 
bourne, Victoria,  has  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Central  Board  of  Health  of  that  city,  of  some 
experiments  on  the  deodorisation  of  night-soil 
recently  conducted  by  him  at  the  Melbourne  Gaol. 
"  On  the  21st  August  last  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  containing  480  grains  (1  l-5th  ounce) 
deodorised  one  gallon  of  night-soil,  collected 
fresh  within  the  preceding  24  hours.  At  the  end 
of  a  week,  when  the  mixture  was  again  examined, 
there  was  an  odour  of  mouldy  cheese,  but  no 
smell  of  night-soil.  On  the  2nd  September  ex- 
periments ■were  made  on  night-soil  which  had 
accumulated  in  the  gaol  cesspool  for  some  time 
previously.  A  solution  of  the  same  quantity  of 
bichromate  of  potash — viz.,  480  grains — was 
mixed  with  a  gallon  of  sewage,  which  it  im- 
mediately deodorised,  and  at  the  end  of  nine 
days  no  offensive  smell  was  perceptible  in  the 
mixture.  A  preparation  of  Mr.  Draper's  was 
then  tried.  Two  fluid  ounces  of  this,  called  the 
'Eureka  Deodoriser,'  were  mixed  with  a  gallon  of 
sewage,  which  was  immediately  and  perfectly  de- 
odorised. When  the  mixture  was  again  examined 
nine  days  afterwards,  no  offensive  smell  was 
perceptible.  These  substances  cost  respectively 
— bichromate  of  potash.  Is.  per  lb.,  which  quantity 
is  sufficient  to  deodorise  13  gallons  of  sewage — 
17s.  fid.  to  deodorise  a  ton;  and  Draper's  'Eureka 
Deodoriser,'  fis.  a  gallon,  which  is  sufficient  to 
deodorise  100  gallons  of  night-soil — 13s.  fid.  to 
deodorise  a  ton.  These  deodorisers  are  much 
more  costly  than  Forbes's  Carbolic  Oil,  but  there 
is  none  of  the  smell  of  tar  attending  their  use." 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Victorian  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  held  on  the  23rd  September 
last,  the  President,  J.  Reed,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair,  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  to  re- 
quest the  Government  to  throw  open  the 
important  public  works  of  the  colony  to  general 
competition,  and  with  this  object  a  deputation 
was  formed  to  wait  upon  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works.  At  the  usual  monthly  meeting, 
held  on  the  7th  October,  at  the  Port  Philip 
Club,  Messrs.  Davidson  and  Henderson,  of 
Geelong,  were  elected  members,  and  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  of  Warmambool,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Cornish, 
of  Melbourne,  were  elected  associates. 

The  following  cui-rent  rates  of  wages  in  the 
building  trades  are  quoted  by  the  Victorian  news- 
papers : — Stonemasons,  10s.  per  day ;  carpenters, 
8s.  to  9s.  per  day;  slaters,  10s.  to  lis.;  brick- 
layers, 10s. ;  plasterers,  10s. ;  pick-and-shovel 
men  and  labom-ers,  fis.  to  7s.;  painters  and 
glaziers,  9s.  to  10s.  Cabinetmakers,  from  fis.  to 
9s.  per  day ;  ironworkers,  10s. 

In  some  parts  of  Riverina,  especially  near 
Wahgunyah,  there  exist  vast  forests  of  a  peculiar 
pine  adapted  for  building  purposes.  It  resembles 
ordinary  pine  in  most  respects — perhaps  a  trifla 
more  dense,  beautifully  veined,  and  the  knots 
are  no  harder  than  the  other  portions.  This 
wood  makes  excellent  furniture,  being  very 
easily  wrought,  and  possesses  an  aromatic  per- 
fume resembling  pencil  cedar.  It  can  be  pur- 
chased at  Wahgunyah  at  about  nine  shillings  per 
hundred  feet,  in  sawn  boards  of  l|in.  in  thick- 
ness. The  new  North-eastern  Railway  will,  when 
opened,  doubtless  bring  this  valuable  and  cheap 
wood  to  Melbourne  in  lai-ge  quantities. 


WINDOW  BLINDS, 

NO  doubt  the  first  uses  that  were  made  of 
window  blinds  was  to  intercept  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  and  to  prevent  prying  observation ;  ^  but 
in  more  modern  times  they  are  being  used  in  a 
far  greater  variety  of  ways,  and  are  now  con- 
sidered one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  house. 
They  are  made  in  materials  of  every  colour  and 
design — namely,  linen,  holland,  striped  cloth  of 
varied  patterns,  worsted  tammica,  printed  cam- 
bric, painted  transparencies,  gauze  wire,  zinc, 
and  very  many  of  wood. 

Blinds  not  only  conduce  to  the  personal  com- 
fort of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  but  will  repay 
their  own  cost  in  the  presei-vation  of  furniture, 
curtains,  and  carpets  by  excluding  sun  and  dust. 
Those  known  as  sun-blinds  are  much  appreciated, 
as  they  keep  the  room  cool  during  the  day,  and 
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if  l«ft  down  during  the  night  prevent  the  early 
jilaro  of  tho  Huinnior  mm  from  inconvonieneiiiic 
tlio  Hloopor  at  too  early  an  hour  iu  tho  iiiornin;,'. 
Thoy,  luoroovor,  aro  of  tho  greatest  service  to  tlie 
sick  and  invalided,  not  only  in  darkening  the 
room,  but  in  preventing  much  of  the  noiso  of 
passing  traffic  from  entering.  Blinds  luive  also 
))oon  applied  to  draughty  windows  and  doors, 
and  found  very  useful  ;  also  to  tho  fronts 
of  bookcases,  wardrobes,  cu])boards,  &c.,  to 
keep  out  dust,  and  when  fitted  up  in  con- 
servatorioa  prevent  tho  flowers  of  most  delicate 
plants  being  burnt  u])  by  tho  summer  sun.  Tliero 
is  oven  a  description  of  blind  which  answers  not 
only  as  a  sim-bliud,  but  oven  as  a  ])rotectiou 
against  burglars. 

Architects  very  often,  when  planning  mansions, 
public  buildings,  or  cottages,  seem  to- forget  that 
blinds  aro  auro  to  be  required,  as  they  so  seldom 
make  proper  provision  for  them.  We  have 
seen  good  specimens  of  architecture  impaired  in 
jippearanoe  because  the  thought  of  sun-blinds 
never  seemed  to  have  entered  into  anyone's  mind 
until  after  tho  buildings  were  finished.  A  good 
blind-maker  studies  how  to  make  his  blinds,  and 
can  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  building,  but  is 
often  compelled  to  do  otherwise,  because  no  room 
has  been  left  nor  provision  made  when  it  was 
erected. 

Sun-blinds  have  hitherto  been  a  luxury  which, 
on  account  of  their  expense,  have  been  very  much 
confined  to  the  most  wealthy  classes  ;  but  we  are 
glad  to  find  there  is  a  movement  with  the  times 
even  in  these  comforts,  and  have  lately  had  our 
attention  called  to  a  very  simple,  effectual,  and 
yet  economical  sun-blind  recently  patented  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  Williams,  of  Queen's-road,  Bayswater. 
One  of  his  sun-blinds  can  be  procured  and  fixed 
complete  from  £1. 12s.  each.  Thisjblind  is  simple 
in  its  construction,  and  it  is  difficult  to  put  it  out 
of  order,  and  it  can  be  drawn  up  when  not  in  use. 
It  is  adapted  for  the  country  or  abroad,  as  its 
simplicity,  we  are  informed,  renders  it  quite 
nnnecessary  to  send  men  to  measure  for  or  fix  it. 

A  vast  improvement  has  now  been  made  in 
Venetian  blinds  by  affixing  to  them  a  very  effec- 
tual patent  fastening,  which  supersedes  the  use 
of  hooks,  &c.  at  the  sides  of  windows,  also  in 
roller  blinds  by  mounting  them  on  spring  rollers 
which,  though  not  so  recently  introduced,  there 
seems  to  be  a  difficulty  to  get  well  made,  so  few 
blind-makers  really  knowing  how  to  make  them 
to  act  satisfactorily  and  durable.  Improvement 
has  also  of  late  years  been  made  in  the  gauze, 
■wire,  or  zinc  dwarf  blinds,  which  are  now  very 
tastefully  made  and  ornamented,  adding  very 
much  to  the  appearance  of  house  or  ofiice.  The 
shop-keeper  must  find  his  shop-blind  indispensa- 
ble, protecting,  as  it  does,  his  goods  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun;  and  especially  the  much  improved 
self-acting  spring  blind,  which  being  shut  up  and 
di-awn  down  in  a  moment,  is  exceedingly  conve- 
nient. Blinds  are  invaluable  to  the  artist  and 
photographer,  as  they  are  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  only  the  amount  of  light  required. 


COTTAGES  FOR  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS. 

LORD  DUCIE,  in  an  article  in  the  Agricultwal 
Gazette,  has  lately  pointed  out,  as  we  and 
other  journals  have  repeatedly  done,  the  extreme 
importance  of  providing  sufficient  and  decent 
cottage  accommodation  for  agricultural  labourers, 
and  our  contemporary  the  Field,  in  the  course  of 
an  article  on  the  subject,  gives  the  plan  of  a  pair 
of  double  cottages  which,  it  is  alleged,  can  be 
built  in  a  plain  substantial  form  for  smns  varying 
from  £200  to  £250  the  pair.  On  the  ground  floor 
is  a  living-room,  back  kitchen,  pantry,  and  de- 
tached wash-house,  with  earth-closet  adjoining. 
The  roof  of  the  wash-house  is  carried  over  to  the 
back  wall  of  the  cottage,  and  forms  a  covered 
porch  to  the  back  kitchen  door.  On  the  first  floor 
are  separate  bed-rooms  for  parents,  boys,  and  girls. 
The  external  walls  are  llin.  thick,  with  a  hollow 
space  of  2in. ;  such  can  readily  be  built  by  having 
the  headers  llin.  in  length,  and  adopting  the 
Yorkshire  bond,  i.e.,  three  courses  of  stretchers 
to  one  course  of  headers.  Walls  thus  constructed 
are  both  dry  and  warm.  With  pressed  bricks 
plastering  is  unnecessary  ;  careful  pointing  and 
colouring  the  interior  surface  makes  a  good  finish. 
If  the  bricks  are  clamp-burnt  and  rough,  the  walls 
must  have  two  coats  of  plaster,  which  adds  to  the 
expense.  The  wall  which  divides  the  living-room 
from  the  back  kitchen,  and  which,  on  the  first 
floor,  separates  the  parents'  bed-room  from  the 
bed-rooms  of  the  children,  should  bo  9ia.  thick, 
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as  it  supports  the  roof  to  some  extent ;  all  the 
other  walls  may  be  constructed  of  4^in.  work,  and 
the  partitions  between  the  children's  bed-rooms 
of  lath  and  plaster.  The  living-rooms  are  8ft. 
from  floor  to  ceiling ;  the  bed-rooms  only  6ft. 
high  at  the  walls,  but  sufficient  height  is  obtained 
by  nailing  the  ceiling  joists  to  the  rafters  about 
2ft.  above  the  walls,  the  ceilings  thus  being  coved. 


BUILDING  STONES  AND  FIRE. 

OUR  columns  have  recently  contained  some 
useful  infonnation  on  building  materials 
and  great  fires,  such  as  those  of  Chicago  and  Bos- 
ton. A  fortnight  since  we  recorded  what 
American  architects,  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  had  to 
say  on  the  subject,  and  the  following,  from  an 
American  scientific  paper,  is  not  without  interest. 
That  the  various  sandstones  used  in  Chicago  have 
stood  the  heat  best,  and  that  such  must  have  been 
the  case  in  Boston,  may  be  concluded  a  priori 
from  their  chemical  composition.  Sandstones 
aro,  in  fact,  exceedingly  well  fitted  for  fireproof 
structures.  "  The  only  building  in  the  burned 
district  on  the  south  side,  which  stood  intact,"  says 
Mr.  Wight,  '•  was  of  Cleveland  (sand)  stone  ;  and 
in  that  building  there  was  not  a  flaw — nothing 
cracked  or  broken.  In  fact  it  was  not  injured  at 
all,  except  that  the  solder  in  the  galvanized  iron 
cornice  was  melted,  while  the  lantern  of  a  lamp- 
post on  the  sidewalk  was  entirely  melted,  so  that 
pieces  of  the  tin  framework  hung  down  like  rib- 
bons." The  predominant  ingredient  of  sandstones 
is  quartz,  a  substance  particularly  infusible.  Its 
amount  varies  from  80  to  97  per  cent.,  the  other 
ingredient  being  mostly  peroxide  of  iron,  alumina, 
lime,  and  magnesia.  The  brown  sandstone  of 
New  York,  for  instance,  consists  of  quartz  ce- 
mented by  oxide  of  iron. 

Granite,  quartz,  mica,  slate,  and  other  rocks 
belonging  to  the  primary  formation  are  generally 
considered  to  be  almost  indestructible,  yet  it  is 
known  that  they  readily  get  cracked  and  explode, 
even  when  only  exposed  to  the  heat  radiated  from 
neighbouring  buildings.  This  is  explained  by  the 
known  fact  that  they  all  contain  water.  It  is  a 
fact  well  known  among  quarrymen  that  the  sur- 
faces of  fracture  in  broken  gi-anite,  syenite,  &c., 
are  often  found  to  be  more  or  less  moist,  and  this 
moisture  is  found  not  only  as  an  element  in  the 
exterior  portions  •  of  rocks,  but  also  even  in  the 
centre  of  blocks  a  foot  thick,  and  in  masses 
separated  by  blasting. 

Regarding  the  artificial  (Portland)  cement 
stone,  now  coming  so  largely  into  use,  we  possess 


in  it  a  material  in  every  respect  suitable  for 
liuilding  pui;poseH.  Being  a  compound  of  silicate 
of  lime  and  alumina,  with  water  chemically  com- 
liiued,  not  meclianically  inclosed,  it  will,  of 
course,  stand  heat  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  well  as 
any  sandstone.  In  respect  to  the  buildings  in 
Chicago  erected  of  artificial  stone,  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Wight  that  they  were  scarcely  injured  at 
all.  Others  say  that  thoy  stood  the  test  of  tho 
groat  fire  l)etter  than  any  other  building  material 
iu  that  city.  Every  stone  left  standing  in  tho 
walls,  our  informant  states,  was  found  to  be  in  a 
perfect  condition,  and  builders  have  been  drawing 
tho  blocks  away  to  bo  used  in  the  erection  of 
other  structures.  In  justice  to  tho  inventor,  it 
sliould  be  stated  that  this  was  the  Froar  stono 
now  so  largely  used  all  over  the  West. 

With  regard  to  bricks,  we  know  that  they  do 
not  readily  give  way  under  fire.  Some  say  that 
as  thoy  have  been  burned,  they  must  be  of  tho 
best  material  imaginable.  Yet  these  people 
forget  that  bricks  are  very  absorbent  and  reten- 
tive of  moisture.  True,  their  moisture  may 
readily  escape,  but  then  the  bricks  are  left 
porous ;  and  if  over-heated  and  vitrified,  as  is 
often  the  case,  they  lose  their  strength  and  givo 
way.  We  know  that  almost  the  whole  city  of 
Chicago  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  but  this  is 
principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  the 
buildings  were  uncommonly  thin  in  proportion  to 
their  height,  and  because  thoy  wore  generally 
built  with  a  very  inferior  kind  of  material. 


MR.  BAILEY  DENTON  AND  THE 
RAINFALL. 

MR.  BAILEY  DENTON  stands  alone  as  the 
apologist  of  tho  recent  bad  weather.  As. 
"a  careful  observer  of  nature  in  relation  to  rain- 
fall," he  contends  that  the  present  excess  of  rain 
occurring  at  this  particular  season  is  "  just  what 
was  wanted  to  restore  the  balance  of  our  water 
supply,  which  the  droughts  of  recent  years  had 
greatly  and  disadvantageously  disturbed ; "  and 
by  inference,  therefore,  instead  of  praying  for 
fair  weather,  as  recommended  by  the  Primates  of 
the  Churches,  we  should  offer  thanksgivings  for 
the  many  blessings  in  disguise  represented  bv  the 
floods,  and  mud,  and  mist  which  have  everywhere 
surrounded  us.  Up  to  the  present  it  seems,  in 
spite  of  all  the  rain  we  have  had,  the  deep  wells 
dependent  for  their  supply  on  the  water-bearing 
strata  show  little  indication  of  rising  to  their 
normal  level  at  this  season,  but  when  the  recent 
heavy  downfall  has  had  time  to  penetrate  the 
earth,  this  deficiency  will  in  all  probability  be 
remedied.  Mr.  Denton  does  not  anticipate  that 
the  desirtd  equilibriimi  will  be  recovered  much 
before  May  or  June  next,  when  "  as  the  days 
lengthen  so  the  springs  strengthen,"  and  until 
that  time,  therefore,  it  would  evidently,  in  his 
opinion,  be  premature  to  say  we  have  had  too 
much  wet  weather.  Under  another,  and  even 
more  important  aspect  than  its  relation  to  our  . 
deep  wells,  Mr.  Denton  thinks  the  rainfall  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  He  argues  that  tho 
general  health  of  the  country  was  never  better, 
if  so  satisfactory,  as  at  this  moment,  and  that 
"while  we  are  all  disposed  to  think  that  this  is 
due  to  the  cleansing  effects  of  heavy  rainfalls,  in 
washing  out  the  dirty  places  of  our  closely  popu- 
lated towns  and  villages,  it  is  not  at  all  impos- 
sible that  the  same  benefit  will  follow  the  thorough 
washing  of  land,  which  will  clear  localities  of 
endemic  disease  among  the  cattle  and  sheep." 


THE  RUINS  OF  OPHIR. 

MMAUCH,  an  African  traveller,  some  time 
«  since  discovered  certain  remains  which 
he  believed  to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Ophir.  The 
accuracy  of  that  supposition  was,  however,  called 
in  doubt  at  the  time,  and  the  matter  forgotten. 
But  a  letter  has  just  appeared  in  the  Weser 
Gazette  from  that  gentleman,  dated  St.  Helena, 
November  2, 1872,  addressed  to  M.  Mohr,  a  fellow- 
traveller,  in  which  he  says : — I  believe  that  I 
have  foimd  the  real  Ophir  in  lat.  20deg.  ISmin. 
S.,  long.  2Gdeg.  30min.  E.,  and  I  think  I  possess 
proofs  of  the  fact.  The  ruins,  which  have  been 
so  often  spoken  about,  are  composed  of  two  masses 
of  edifices  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  first  is  on  a  mountain  of  granite,  and 
amongst  other  constructions  is  one  which  is  an 
imitation  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  being  for- 
tress and  sanctuary  at  the  same  time,  the  walls 
of  which  are  built  in  wrought  granite,  without 
mortar,  and  still  being  more  than  30ft.  high. 
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Beams  of  codar  served  as  ceiling  to  the  narrow 
and  covered  sjallories,  and  I  have  brought  away 
some  fragments  of  it.  In  reality  no  inscription 
exists,  but  only  some  special  designs  of  ornamen- 
tation, which  announce  a  great  antiquity.  The 
•whole  western  l)art  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  blocks  of  gr.^at  size,  which  seem  to  indicate 
terraces.  The  second  mass  of  ruins  is  situated 
to  the  south  of  the  mountain,  from  which  it  is 
8ei)aratod  by  a  low  valley  ;  it  retains  a  well-pro- 
served  circular  form,  with  walls  constructed  as  a 
labyrinth,  also  without  mortar ;  a  tower  still  exists 
;K)ft.  high,  17ft.  iu  diameter  at  the  base,  and  Oft. 
at  the  top.  Cedar  wood  is  used  there  in  the  same 
manner  as  previously  described,  and  if  anything 
is  astonishing,  it  is  the  fact  that  it  should  have 
endured  so  long  without  having  suffered  from  the 
field-flres  which  occur  every  year.  The  circular 
edifice  is  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
others  situated  in  front,  and  which  doubtless 
served  as  the  habitation  of  the  Queen  of  Shoba's 
suite.  I  hiive  drawn,  not  without  difficulty,  a 
general  sketch  and  a  plan  of  this  palace.  I  was 
confii-med  by  the  natives  themselves  in  the  idea 
that  these  ruins  date  from  the  Queen's  time,  for 
about  forty  years  ago,  before  the  irruption  of  the 
Matebolo  from  the  west,  and  the  Zulu  from  the 
east,  sacrifioes  were  still  offered  upon  the  moun- 
tain. The  natives  still  call  the  circular  building 
the  "  House  of  the  Great  Princess." 


DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  RANKINE. 

DR.  W.  J.  MACQUORN  RANKINE,  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in 
Glasgow  University,  died  at  a  late  hour  on 
Christmas-eve.  The  deceased  gentleman  had 
been  suffering  for  some  time  from  an  affection  of 
the  heart,  and  at  the  commoncemont  of  the  pre- 
sent session  he  found  it  necessary  to  transfer  the 
duties  of  his  University  chair  to  a  substitute,  Mr. 
Edward  Bamber,  C.E.  Since  then  Dr.  Rankine 
had  been  alternately  better  and  worse  in  health, 
but  at  no  time  was  his  condition  very  hopeful, 
and  on  Sunday  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
paralysis,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He 
■was  not  an  old  man,  having  been  born  in  1820, 
Ijut  had  lived  an  exceedingly  active  and  useful 
Itfe,  and  has  left  many  valuable  works  behind 
him.  Professor  Rankine  was  a  native  of  Edin- 
burgh, received  his  education  at  its  University, 
and  in  Edinburgh  also  he  acquired,  under  his 
father  (Mr.  David  Rankine)  and  Sir  John  M'Neill, 
a  knowledge  of  the  profession  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  first  members.  In  1852  he  received  the 
Keith  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
for  his  researches  on  the  mechanical  action  of 
heat.  After  several  years'  practice  in  his  native 
city,  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  he  met  with 
much  success  in  business  in  company  with  Mr. 
John  Thomson.  His  admirable  judgment  and 
superior  engineering  skill  speedily  won  for  him  a 
foremost  place  in  his  profession,  and  his  reputa- 
tion was  well  established  when  in  1855  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  Engineering  and 
Mechanics  in  the  University.  Previous  to  this 
time  he  had  contributed  several  important  works 
to  the  literature  of  his  profession,  and  had  ren- 
dered great  service  in  promoting  the  improve- 
ment of  marine  engineering  on  the  Clyde.  He 
took  a  principal  part  in  the  foiTuation  of  the 
Scotch  Institution  of  Engineers,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  president.  In  the  progress  of  this  society 
he  naturally  took  a  deep  interest,  and  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  meeting  jointly  with  the  North  of 
England  Institution  of  Mining  and  Mechanical 
lingineers,  in  Glasgow,  in  August,  1870,  he  was 
presented  with  a  bust  of  himself  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  successful  labours  in  the  cause  of  me- 
chanical science.  Professor  Rankine  was  chosen 
as  president  of  the  Mathematical  section  of  the 
British  Association  at  one  of  its  meetings,  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  presided  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mechanical  Science.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  "  Manual  of  Applied  Mechanics,"  a  "  Manual 
of  the  Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers,"  a 
valuable  work  on  "  Civil  Engineering,"  one  en- 
titled "  Useful  Rules  and  Tables,"  the  larger  por- 
tion of  a  work  on  "  Shipbuilding,  Theoretical  and 
Practical,"  a  "Manual  of  Machinery  and  Mill- 
work,"  and  quite  recently  he  published  a  memoir 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Elder,  shipbuilder,  who  was 
one  of  his  most  cherished  and  intimate  friends, 
and  in  some  respects  his  fellow-labourer  in  con- 
nection with  the  progress  of  modern  shipbuilding. 
Professor  Rankine  held  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Dublin  University.  He  has  been  a  most  success- 
ful teacher ;  and  besides  the  works  mentioned,  he 
found  time  to  prepare  a  great  many  useful  papers, 


which  were  read  before  ditTereut  learned  societies, 
and  to  contribute  a  considnrablo  amount  of  valu- 
able matter  to  the  professional  journals.  Last 
year  ho  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Designs  for  Ships  of  War.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  held  the  position  of  consulting  engi- 
neer to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  and  ho  was  a  member  of  the  Institution 
of  Naval  Architects,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Professor  Rankine  was  also  known  among 
his  own  circle  in  Glasgow  as  the  composer  of  a 
nmnber  of  songs,  to  which  he  himself  set  the 
music  ;  and  two  of  his  best  lyrical  efforts — one  on 
the  old  stage-coach  days  and  the  other  entitled 
"  The  Engin6-Drivei''3  Address  to  his  Engine,"  ap- 
peared originally  in  Blackwood's  Magazine. 


COMBINED  TOOL. 


THE  ingenuity 
of  some  of  our 
inventors  has  often 
been  exercised  upon 
the  combination,  in 
one  instrument,  of 
the  tools  in  daily  use 
by  some  classes  of 
mechanics,  and  es- 
pecially by  house- 
keepers ;  and  we 
here  illustrate  a 
successful  arrange- 
ment of  many  of  the 
useful  implements 
most  commonly 
needed.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  we 
should  give  a 
lengthy  description, 
as  our  engraving 
will  show  the  nume- 
rous and  varied 
uses  for  which  the 
appliance  is  avail- 
able ;  and  its  sim- 
plicity of  form  is 
such  that  it  can  be 
sold  at  an  economi- 
cal price.  The  in- 
vention consists  in 
combining  the  fol- 
lowing named  use- 
ful tools,  in  con- 
venient form  for 
general  purposes, 
namely  —  hammer, 
A ;  tack  and  nail 
puller,  B  ;  stove 
cover  lifter,  C  ;  scraper,  D  ;  pincers,  E  ;  adjustable 
wrench,  F  ;  gas  burner  tongs,  G  ;  nut  cracker  H  ; 
cork  pressor.  I ;  six  inch  rule,  J  ;  screwdriver,  K ; 
box  opener,  L  ;  carpet  stretcher,  M ;  door  fastener, 
N.  It  was  patented  May  9,  1871,  by  Mr.  J. 
Gorriok,  of  New  York. 


Open  Roofs  and  Smooth  Ceilings. — Mr. 
Samuel  Sharpe,  the  well-known  Egyptologist,  in 
view  of  somewhat  extended  chapel-building 
operations  among  the  Unitarian  body,  writes  as 
follows  on  architecture  and  acoustics : — "  The 
modern  taste  is  in  favour  of  Gothic,  and  there  is 
no  disputing  about  tastes.  I  confine  myself, 
therefore,  to  the  question  of  open  roofs  or  smooth 
ceilings,  as  they  bear  upon  our  power  of  hearing 
the  speaker's  voice.  We  have  music-halls  in 
London  with  flat  or  slightly  arched  smooth 
ceilings,  in  which  nine  hundred  persons  hear 
without  difficulty  any  ordinary  speaker's  voice. 
And  we  have  chapels  of  less  than  half  the  size  in 
which  the  voice  is  so  much  caiight  in  the  open 
roof  as  to  be  quite  lost  to  the  side  aisles.  I 
speak  only  as  an  occasional  hearer,  or  as  one 
occasionally  wishing  to  hear,  under  the  open 
roofs  of  these  chapels.  But  I  believe  the  speaker 
is  equally  inconvenienced.  He  is  aware  that  his 
voice  does  not  reach  the  full  distance,  and  has  to 
exert  himself  accordingly.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  lay  the  blame  on  the  architect,  or  charge 
him  with  ignorance  of  acoustics  ;  he  probably  only 
followed  orders.  But  when  the  subject  has  been 
discussed,  and  has  reached  the  public  at  large, 
I  think  that  those  congregations  who  have  got  a 
minister  whom  they  value,  and  whom  they  wish 
to  keep,  will  probably  put  smooth  ceilings  to 
their  chapels,  although  they  may  be  a  little 
out  of  harmony  with  the  architecture  of  the 
building." 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Bristol. — The  nave  of  the  Temple  Church 
Bristol,  having  been  completed,  the  reopening 
services  were  held  on  Sunday.  The  ceiling  has 
been  beautifully  panelled.  A  memorial  window 
to  John  Wesley,  representing  scenes  in  the  Temple, 
will  bo  placed  in  the  Weaver's  Chapel.  Another 
memorial  window  is  intended  to  be  put  in  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  which  has  hitherto 
been  blocked  up  by  the  Colston  screen ;  this  screen, 
however,  will  be  removed  to  the  Weaver's  Chapel. 
A  memorial  window  to  Dr.  White  also  will  bo  put 
in  the  tower,  in  the  place  of  the  old  battered  win- 
dow, which  has  some  time  been  boarded  up  to  keep 
out  the  rain.  The  font  is  placed  on  a  marble  floor 
under  the  tower,  so  as  to  foi-m  a  kind  of  baptistry ; 
and  the  old  gates  will  be  replaced. 

Berechurch. — St.  Michael's  Church,  Bere- 
church,  Essex,  was  reopened  on  the  23rd  ult., 
after  having  been  closed  for  several  months  during 
restoration.  The  old  high  pews  have  been 
removed  and  open  benches  of  stained  wood  sub- 
stituted, and  the  lofty  "three-decker"  pulpit, 
with  its  old-fashioned  sounding  board,  has  been 
lowered.  The  chancel  floor  has  been  raised  six 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  nave,  and 
the  church  has  been  paved  throughout  with  coloured 
Staffordshire  tiles.  A  new  Communion-rail  has  been 
provided,  and  the  reredos  has  been  decorated, 
from  a  design  by  the  architect,  by  Mr.  C.  Basket, 
of  Colchester.  During  the  pi-ogress  of  the  work, 
the  workmen  found  an  old  piscina,  -which  has 
been  inserted  into  the  new  wall.  In  the  north 
east  angle,  iu  the  Audeley  Chapel,  the  ponderous 
weight  of  the  well-known  monument  to  Sir  Henry 
Audeley  had  forced  the  north  wall  considerably 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  the  old  roof,  worn 
by  successive  ages,  had  become  too  tender  to  be 
tampered  with;  so  the  whole  chapel  has  been, 
as  it  were,  encased  in  a  new  building,  with  the 
old  roof  about  six  inches  under  the  new  one. 
Everything  inside,  therefore,  remains  intact.  The 
restoration  has  been  most  carefully  carried  out, 
and  every  detail  saved  which  did  not  endanger 
the  stability  of  the  building.  Mr.  Charles  Pertwee, 
of  Chelmsford,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Shead, 
of  Berechurch,  was  the  builder. 

Ealing. — The  completion  of  St.  Mary's  Church 
Ealing,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  diocese 
of  London,  and  of  which  an  illustration  appeared 
in  the  Building  News  for  July  23,  1869  (Vol. 
XVH.  p.  71),  was  celebrated  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Circumcision.  The  present  edifice  supersedes  one 
which  had  served  the  pui-poses  of  a  church  for 
about  130  years  past,  and  which  was  constructed 
of  red  brick,  with  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end. 
The  old  edifice  has  been  partially  incoiporated 
in  the  new,  and  an  apse  and  ambulatory  have 
been  fomied,  and  the  flat  ceiling  has  been  taken 
away  and  replaced  by  an  open  roof.  The  style 
adopted  is  rather  of  Byzantine  character.  The 
works,  under  Mr.  Toulon,  as  architect,  have  been 
prosecuted  for  some  years  past,  and  their  cost  has 
amounted  to  X11.500. 

Liverpool. — On  the  27th  ult.,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  Jewish  Synagogue  was  laid  in 
Liverpool.  The  designs  have  been  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Audsley,  architects,  and  the  building  is 
intended  to  accommodate  about  840  persons,  and 
will  cost  about  £10,000.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Jones  Brothers,  of  Liverpool.  The  style  adopted 
is  Saracenic,  very  freely  treated,  and  with  the 
introduction  of  both  Classic  and  Gothic  forms.  The 
synagogue  is  to  be  divided  into  a  nave,  and  lateral 
aisles  six  bays  in  length.  On  the  ground  floor 
the  seats  are  to  be  arranged  to  face  north  and 
south,  leaving  a  centre  space  unoccupied  by  sit- 
tings throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  interior. 
At  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave,  and  under  a 
lofty  cusped  arch,  supported  upon  groups  of  red 
and  gi-een  marble  columns,  is  to  be  placed  the 
ark,  constructed  of  various  materials,  and  richly 
decorated.  A  flight  of  marble  steps  will  lead  up 
to  the  marble  floor,  upon  which  the  ark  is  to  be 
placed.  Behind  the  ark  will  be  erected  a  lofty 
screen,  and  over  it  is  to  be  the  choristers'  gallery. 
The  columns  of  the  nave  are  to  be  23  feet  high, 
and  are  to  be  sui-mounted  by  lofty  pointed  arches 
carrying  a  clerestory  of  36  arched  windows.  The 
ceiling  is  to  be  semi-circular,  richly  moulded  and 
panelled,  and  ultimately  decorated  in  gold  and 
colours.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ing are  to  be  120  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide,  and 
it  is  to  be  seated  for  about  700  persons.  The 
height  of  the  interior  is  to  be  about  50  feet. 
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Preston. — On  Sunday,  tlio  22nd  ultimo,  tbo 
Sanctuary,  Lady  Chapel,  and  S.  Joseph's  Chapol, 
at  the  Church  of  tho  English  Martyrs,  Preston, 
■woro  ro-oponod  after  decoration.  Tho  decora- 
tions, which  may  now  bo  said  to  bo  comjjlotod, 
aro  by  M.  Kossi,  and  thoir  oiToot  is  to  render  tho 
Sanctuary  one  of  tho  finest  in  tho  provinces.  They 
comprise  a  soriosof  frescoes,  exquisitely  painted, 
on  the  following  subjects : — Tlio  Nativity,  the 
Assumption,  Our  Lord  proachinf;  to  Little  Chil- 
dren, tho  Annunciation,  and  Giving  of  tho  Keys 
to  S.  Peter,  and  in  addition,  the  ceiling  has  boon 
painted  in  compartments  with  Scriptural  illustra- 
tions.   Tho  entire  cost  has  reached  £1,200. 

BUILDINGS. 

Wolverhampton. — Tho  alterations  and  addi- 
tions made  to  tho  South  Stafi'ordshiro  Hospital  in 
Wolverhampton  aro  now  consummated  by  the 
opening  of  a  building  for  the  treatment  of  fever 
cases.  The  original  building,  erected  about  the 
year  1848,  was  on  tho  corridor  plan,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  central  building,  with  wings  returning 
to  the  south  or  back  of  the  main  building.  The 
recent  alterations  and  additions  consist  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  out-pationt  department  to  a  new 
wing,  one-storey  in  height,  on  the  eastern  side. 
A  further  addition  is  tho  extension  of  tho  south- 
westei-n  wing,  forming  two  spacious  ward8,6ach80ft 
by  26ft.  6in.,  and  arranged  on  the  pavilion  system. 
A  further  addition  is  the  extension  of  the  south- 
eastern wing  for  infectious  cases,  which  is 
arranged  for  six  separate  wards — three  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  thee  on  the  first-floor,  each 
accommodating  three  beds.  The  floors  of  the 
new  building  are  of  oak,  and  the  walls  plastered 
"with  Parian  cement.  The  builder's  work  has 
been  well  carried  out  by  Mr.  Horsman,  builder, 
of  Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton,  at  a  cost  of 
over  £13,000,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  George  Bidlake  (Bidlake 
and  Fleeming),  architect,  of  Wolverhampton. 

SCHOOLS. 

Bradford. — On  Tuesday  week,  at  a  meeting 
of  this  board,  the  tender  of  Mr.  B.  Dixon  for  plas- 
tering work  at  Bowling  Back-lane  School  for  £123 
was  accepted ;  as  was  also  the  tender  of  Mr. 
Squire  Holdsworth,  for  the  erection  of  Barker-end 
School  at  a  cost  of  £9,886.  The  plans  had  been 
altered,  and  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Department. 

Garford. — A  new  school  for  the  parish  of 
Garford  and  Frilford  is  to  be  built  immediately, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Edwin  Dolby,  of  Abing- 
don, architect.  The  plan  will  compiise  school- 
room, class-room,  and  a  teacher's  residence,  with 
separate  offices  for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  a 
private  enclosed  yard  attached  to  the  teacher's 
house.  The  local  stone  will  be  used  for  the 
walls,  and  the  windows  will  be  of  Bath  stone, 
fitted  with  Messrs.  Burt  and  Potts'  iron  lights ;  the 
roof  of  the  school  and  class  room  will  be  partially 
exposed  to  view.  The  contract  of  Mr.  R.  F. 
Bryan,  of  Abingdon,  has  been  accepted,  and  he  is 
to  commence  forthwith. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  respon.sible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  aU  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  corresijondeuce.] 

To  Our  Ebadbes.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOB,  SI, 
TAVISTOGK-STBEET,  COVENT-GAEDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-oface  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmoke  Edwards. 


ADVEBTI'SEMENT  CHAEGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  "  Situations  "Wanted  "  are  Inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  .shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofBce  not  later  than  ri  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Alexander  Ross.— Drawings  to  hand. 

James  Hicks.— Tour  letter  on  "Cornish  Granite"  next 
week. 

Eecbived.— J.  P.— J.  B.— A.  G.  &  Co.— H.  H.— E.  S.— J.  M. 
Hay.— C.  D.— "W.  T.— J.  P.  S.—W.  M.  &  Co.— B.  M.  S.— 
H.  K.  "W.— J.  E.— T.  C.  H.  &  Co.— W.  S.  &  Sou.— 


O.  E.  H.- J.  i;.— B.  and  A.— "W.  B.— J.  P.  H.—W.  H.  L.— 
M.  I.  M.— Wolverton.— B.  Y.  T.— G.  B.— B.  "W.- S.  &  "W 
— E.  &  a.— F.  M.— "W.  D.— W.  "W.  E.— E.  N.  S.— Stability. 
P.  Auld— The  drawings  returned. 

"E.  B.  E."  AND  Two  Others.— Exorcise  a  little  patience. 
"We  hope  to  give  the  decision  on  school  planning  com- 
petition with  the  report  next  week,  or  certainly  the  woelj 
following.  The  arljitrators,  Messrs.  Eoger  Smith  and 
Banister  Fletcher,  are  doing  their  work  certainly  con- 
scientiously, and  we  believe  well. 

W.  "WiTiLANS.— The  third  and  concluding  article  on  the 
"Workman's  Share  in  Architecture  will  appear  next  week. 

M.  B.  Adams.— Yours  on  tho  "Cymagraph  "  next  week. 

E.  T.  C. — Your  replies  to  queries  next  week. 

Henry  Muib.— Not  suitable. 

E.  M.  C— "We  shall  give  a  plan  and  elevation  of  a 
labourer's  dwelling  complete,  which  can  be  erected  for 
£100,  in  a  week  or  two. 


GRANITE  AND  MARBLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir,— The  letter  from  which  I  quoted  was 
written  by  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Nam 
York  World.  I  first  read  it  in  tho  Manchester 
Guardian.  Mr.  Travis  will  thus  see  that  my 
information  was  not  exclusive.  Like  him,  I  am 
not  concerned  in  proving  that  marble  is  not  in- 
ferior as  a  building  material  to  granite  ;  no  doubt 
each  has  its  merits.  But  it  appears  to  be  gene- 
rally overlooked,  in  speaking  of  granite  as  a  fire- 
proof material,  that  each  and  every  quartz  crystal 
in  it  contains  a  minute  cell  filled  with  free  water, 
which,  when  heated,  is  converted  into  steam,  and 
acts  with  explosive  force  in  disrupting  the  mate- 
rial, and  produces  the  phenomena  described  in 
the  letter  I  quoted.  This  fact  was,  I  believe,  first 
discovered  and  shown  by  Mr.  Sorby,  of  Sheffield. 
Marble  and  all  other  carbonates  of  lime,  however, 
have  their  water  chemically  combined,  and  it 
requires  a  much  greater  heat  to  drive  off  the 
water  thus  held  than  in  the  other  case.  Hence 
their  superiority  as  afire-proof  material — at  least, 
up  to  a  certain  point.  Beyond  that  point,  how- 
ever, I  agree  with  Mr.  Travis  in  thinking  that 
we  have  no  material  equal  to  good  slop  bricks, 
which,  if  built  well  with  Portland  cement  and 
sand,  one  to  three,  will  form  an  absolutely  fire- 
proof wall,  Tho  water  held  by  the  cement  thus 
used  is  very  small  compared  with  the  great  bulk 
of  the  wall,  and  will  be  well  protected  in  the 
interior.  I  may  say  here,  in  reply  to  many 
queries  recently  made,  that  no  concrete  construc- 
tion can  be  fireproof  beyond  a  certain  point.  I 
have  tested  gypsum  concrete,  as  made  by  a  well- 
known  constructor,  and  find  that  when  it  is 
heated  to  redness  the  water  of  crystallisation  is 
driven  off,  and  the  material  on  cooling  is  found 
to  be  disintegrated.  If,  however,  it  be  cooled 
quickly  by  pom-ing  on  water,  it  disintegrates 
with  violence,  spurting  and  flying  about.  Port- 
land cement  concrete  behaves  in  the  same 
manner  under  similar  circumstances,  but  in  a 
less  degree,  the  water  of  crystallisation  being 
much  less  in  quantity  therein.  To  prevent  its 
destruction  in  this  way,  I  propose  to  face  walls, 
ceilings,  and  all  exposed  surfaces,  with  thin  wall 
tiles  set  in  Portland  cement,  or  with  marble,  as  may 
be  preferred.  Good  flat  decorations  for  cities 
may  thus  be  legitimately  obtained  at  reasonable 
cost. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.  E.  G. 


FIRE-PROOF  IMPERISHABLE  STONE. 

SiK, — From  the  correspondence  on  this  subject, 
it  appears  to  have  been  generally  believed  that 
granite  is  a  fire-proof  stone.  It  did  not,  however, 
require  the  burning  of  Boston  to  demonstrate 
that,  before  a  continued  heat,  it  is  a  very 
perishable  material.  Had  your  correspondents 
consulted  a  practical  granite-mason  on  the  point, 
they  would  not  have  made  any  asseverations  to 
the  contrary.  Nor  would  they  have  been  led 
away  into  enthusiasm  as  to  its  economy  of  use  in 
bulk  apd  cost.  But  seeing  the  rare  use  which 
London  architects  make  of  granite,  I  can  well 
understand  their  scepticism.  For  such  dressings 
as  lintels,  sills,  and  quoins,  granite  is  doubtless 
the  best  material  we  have  at  command  ;  but  for 
ashlar  facing  and  decorations,  in  smoky  atmos- 
pheres especially — such  as  London- — its  effect  is 
not  commensurate  with  its  cost.  The  fine  in- 
terstices of  the  stone  hold  the  soot,  except  in 
very  exposed  positions,  while  such  is  its  depth  of 
oolom-  that  it  requires  the  invention  of  a  new 
order  of  architecture  to  render  its  sole  use  at- 
tractive. 


It  is  suijpoHod  b.y  geologists  that  Aberdeen  and 
most  Scottish  granite  is  of  a  much  older  forma- 
tion than  Cornish  granite.  There  is  not,  however, 
much  difTorence  in  the  qualities  -  of  the 
stone  from  the  respective  districts,  although 
each  quarry  may  differ  in  degree  in  colour, 
te.xturo,  and  hardness.  Surface  granite  will 
resist  greater  heat  than  doop  quaiTy  granite, 
l)ut  for  architectural  puiTioses  it  is  not  nearly  so 
desii-able.  Tho  balusters  and  coping  of  tho 
Thames  Embankment  aro  of  Cornisli  granite  ;  its 
advantage  being  that  it  is  loss  expensive  to  work, 
and  for  that  and  like  positions  may  be  said  to  be 
literally  imperishable. 

To  say,  however,  that  marble  resists  heat  more 
than  granite,  is  simply  absurd,  at  least  so  far  as 
tho  marbles  of  this  country  are  concerned.  Of 
courso  it  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  heat 
and  tho  nature  and  quality  of  the  stone  for  its 
rapidity  of  disintegration  or  crumbling  to  pieces. 
But,  like  othoi-s,  I  am  very  sceptical  indeed  of  tho 
marble  that  is  said  to  have  resisted  the  Boston 
fire  when  granite  crumbled  to  dust.  My  im- 
pression is  that  tho  marble  must  have  escaped  the 
fire ;  and  before  any  inference  can  bo  drawn,  it  is 
necessary  to  prove  how  granite  would  have  an- 
swered under  similar  treatment  to  the  marble.  A 
case  however  can  be  easily  demonstrated  in  this 
way,  and  indeed  tho  fire-resisting  qualitiesof  -any 
stone  ascertained  by  a  very  simple  process.  Place 
granite  and  marble  rocks  of  similar  shape  and 
size  in  a  well  regulated  lime-kiln.  Tho  average 
effect  on  the  stono  after  jjassing  the  fieiT"  ordeal 
will  be  that  the  granite,  although  easily  powdered 
or  disintegrated,  will  bo  almost  whole,  while  the 
marble  will  be  split  into  many  pieces  and  per- 
fectly calcined.  It  will  be  admitted,  therefore, 
that,  although  in  unequal  degrees,  neither  granite 
nor  marble  are  fire-resisting  materials. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  be.st  fire- 
resLsting  material  is  fire-brick.  That,  however, 
is  not  quite  correct.  The  Elvan  stone,  which  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Red- 
ruth, will  last  as  long  as  the  best  bricks  produced 
in  this  country.  The  cottagers  in  tho  locality 
sometimes  use  it  instead  of  fire-brick  for  lining 
the  cookin.g  apparatus.  Not  only  so  ;  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful building  stone,  easily  worked  to  the  finest 
sm-face  and  the  sharpest  arris.  Some  of  the 
buildings  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to 
illustrate  in  the  Building  News  are  faced  with 
this  Elvan  stone,  and  their  freshness  and  colour 
is  very  generally  admired.  There  are  many 
species  fotmd  throughout  the  country.  Those  from 
the  Carn  Brea  Hill  are  much  harder  than  granite, 
and  very  nearly  the  colour  of  Bath  stone.  Others 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Camborne  are  appa- 
rently a  mixture  of  Killas  and  granite,  and  are  of 
a  rougher  quality.  The  stones,  however,  which 
seem  most  adapted  for  architectural  purposes  are 
the  fine  grit  Elvan  from  St.  Stythian's,  Redruth. 
This  stone  is  moderately  soft  when  green  from 
the  quaiTy,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  tho  sun. 
Its  colour  is  a  few  shades  warmer  than 
Portland  stone,  having  occasional  stains  of 
brown,  caused  by  the  presence  of  iron.  It 
is  easily  dressed  to  a  fine  smooth  surface,  that 
will  in  a  measure  resist  the  adhesion  of  blacks. 
Its  cost  in  every  way  is  considerably  less  than 
that  of  granite,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  calculate  on 
finding  blocks  more  than  5ft.  in  length.  Finely 
dressed  ashlar,  in  com-ses  ranging  from  4in.  to 
9in.  high,  cost  on  the  quay,  ready  for  shipment, 
about  half-a-crown  per  foot  superficial,  and  weighs 
about  20ft.  superficial  to  a  ton.  As  the  freight  to 
London  docks  is  aboitt  10s.  per  ton,  it  can  therefore 
be  had  in  London  at  3s.  3d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  foot  super- 
ficial, or  at  the  utmost  4s.  per  foot,  delivered  on 
the  works.  If  the  stones  were  worked  in  London 
the  cost  would  be  somewhat  more.  If  worked  in 
quarry  they  would  be  packed  in  sand,  the  i-efuse 
of  tin  and  copper  mines,  which,  with  lime,  makes 
excellent  mortar. 

We  have,  then,  a  perfectly  fire-proof  imperish- 
able building  .'.tone  at  a  moderate  cost — not 
greater  than  that  of  Portland  stone — even  in  de- 
corative work ;  capable  of  being  dressed  to  a  fine 
smooth,  glassy  surface,  that  will  resist  the  accu- 
mulation of  soot,  and  is  of  a  rich,  subdued  colour, 
streaked  with  picturesque  washes  of  brown.  They 
require  no  new  style  of  architecture,  being  suit- 
able for  any  purpose,  from  the  roughest  knobbling 
to  the  finest  tracery.  I  have  been  induced  to 
give  these  particulars  because  until  lately  the 
Elvan  stones  referred  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
neglected,  and  because,  if  it  is  desirable  to  have 
fire-proof  walls — and  we  may  take  a  warning 
from  Boston — it  shall  not  be  said  they  are  not  to 
be  produced. — I  am.  Sir.  <S:c.,  Jajies  Hicks. 
Redi-uth,  30th  December,  1872. 
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GRANITE  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — It  was  with  much  interest  and  satisfac- 
tion that  I  porusod  Mr.  Travis's  letters  in  lato 
numbers  of  your  journal,  on  the  use  of  jiranito  in 
our  modem  street  arehitecturo,  and  its  more 
ospocial  adaptation  to  the  public  buildings  of  the 
metropolis.  That  ^ood  granite  possesses  qualities 
infinitely  superior  to  all  other  ordinary  building 
stones  for  resisting  the  destructive  atmosphere  of 
London  is  a  fact  proved  patent  and  unquestion- 
able by  experience.  Its  fire-resisting  qualities 
are,  however,  more  open  to  doubt.  In  this  respect, 
when  fairly  tried,  we  strongly  suspect  it  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  then  the  generality  of  other  good 
building  stones. 

In  advocating  the  claims  of  granite  to  a  wider 
and  more  general  practical  application  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  public  buildings,  Mr.  Travis  has, 
wo  think,  rather  under  than  over  stated  its  more 
prominent  advantages.  In  beauty  of  colour  and 
richness  of  tint  it  stands  unsui-passed  by  the  most 
costly  marbles,  while  its  duration  as  compared 
with  the  evanescent  glory  and  premature  decay 
of  Bath  and  Portland  stone,  is  all  but  eternal.  In 
all  that  pertains  to  its  beauty  and  duration,  we 
say,  Amen  !  to  all  Mr.  Travis's  temperate  eulogy, 
and  it  is  only  where  he  comes  to  the  details  of 
expense  and  manner  of  using  it  that  wo  are 
obliged,  not  so  much  to  differ  with  him,  but  to 
press  the  claims  of  granite  much  further  than  ho 
has  done.  His  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  is  far  too  high,  the  price  stated  being 
that  of  large-sized  stones  for  engineering  and 
monumental  purposes,  while  those  more  suitable 
for  architecture  (unless  of  the  Stonehenge  order), 
being  of  small  size,  can  be  supplied  at  rates  con- 
siderably lower  than  those  quoted.  He  is  also 
over-diffident  as  to  the  way  granite  can  be 
manipulated  into  carved  and  moulded  decorations 
and  enrichments.  With  little  or  no  difficulty, 
many  of  the  finest  and  most  elaborate  details  of 
both  classic  and  medieval  architecture  can,  with 
slight  modification,  be  successfully  and  effectively 
executed  in  this  material.  True,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction will  at  first  be  considerable,  yet  ultimately 
less  than  in  any  other,  when  we  take  into  account 
the  duration  of  granite,  which  will  count  by 
thousands  of  years  as  compared  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  the  common  London  stones.  In  Aberdeen, 
the  centre  of  granite  manufacture,  everything  is 
done  in  this  stone  that  can  be  done  with 
more  pliant  materials.  Mouldings  of  every 
'kind  are  executed  in  it.  Capitals  of  the 
most  varied  design  and  elaborate  workmanship 
are  carved  from  it,  while  several  works  of  statuary 
have  been  very  successfully  executed  out  of  the 
hardest  granite.  Were  London  once  well  built  in 
granite,  it  would  stand  without  decay  for  thousands 
of  years,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  renewed  every 
century  as  at  present ;  and  the  saving  to  all  con- 
cerned would  be  enonnous. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Aberdeen,  Dec.  28.  J.  M. 

THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  DRAWINGS. 

Sir, — Allow  me  briefly  to  reply  to  "  A.  B.,"  who 
extracts  from  your  report  of  one  of  my  lectures 
the  advice  "  If  the  client  asked  for  the  drawings, 
they  should  be  given  him  ;  but,  as  a  rule  they 
should  not  be  offered  to  him,"  and  dissents  from  it 
in  terms  more  vigorous  than  polite.  The  report 
in  your  columns,  and  that  sentence  as  part  of  it, 
must  not  be  understood  as  a  verbatim  report,  but 
as  a  condensation  by  your  own  reporter  of  my 
remarks,  though  the  spirit  of  them  is  very  well 
embodied  in  it.  It  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory if  "  A.  B.,"  instead  of  giving  us  the  stock 
arguments  over  again  (or  at  least  some  of  them), 
had  been  able  to  tell  us  facts.  The  first  part  of  my 
advice  was  baaed  on  a  firm  conviction  that,  how- 
ever excellent  these  reasons  may  sound,  they  will 
not  hold  good  in  law  ;  and  that  though  the  custom 
is  all  but  universal,  and  is  eminently  convenient 
to  all  parties,  for  the  architect  to  retain  the  draw- 
ings, yet  that  custom  gives  him  no  legal  right  to 
them  as  his  private  property.  He  holds  them 
just  as  a  solicitor  keeps  deeds  and  papers  for  his 
client.  If  "A.  B."  wiU  give  us  a  clear  decided  case 
of  its  having  been  settled  in  a  court  of  law  that 
the  drawings  belong  to  the  architect,  he  will 
render  an  essential  service. 

When  "A.  B."  adds  that  it  is  dishonest  to  advise 
students,  when  they  become  practitioners,  to  follow 
the  ordinary  custom  of  every  architect  and  every 
solicitor  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  retain  the 
drawings  and  papers  till  they  are  called  for,  I 
need  only,  I  think,  appeal  to  the  universality  of 
the  custom  to  acquit  me  of  the  charge.  I  believe 
that  "  A.  B."  is  mistaken  as  to  his  legal  rights. 
—I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  T.  Roger  Smith. 

23,  Bedford-street,  Strand. 


THE  FIRE  AT  BOSTON,  UNITED  STATES, 
VERSUS  GRANITE,  MARBLE,  AND  SAND- 
STONES. 

Sir, — Several  letters  have  lately  appeared  in 
your  journal  referring  to  the  firo  at  Boston, 
Uuitod  States,  and  its  effect  upon  the  buildings 
in  that  city,  which  wore  faced  externally  with 
granite  and  marble. 

The  con-espondents  writing  from  Boston  re- 
specting the  granite  and  marble  subjected  to  the 
fire  have  left  out  many  particulars  which  it  is 
desirable  we  should  know,  in  order  to  form  a  cor- 
rect opinion,  especially  as  to  the  character  of  the 
granite  and  marbles  used. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  I  have  sent  for  some  of 
these  granites  and  marbles  that  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  fire,  and  on  their  arrival  here  I  hopo 
to  be  able  to  lay  some  remarks  thereon  before 
your  readers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fire  will  re- 
duce granite  to  powder.  Anyone  may  assure  him- 
self of  this  by  putting  a  piece  in  his  kitchen 
grate  and  taking  it  out  in  a  few  minutes,  or  as 
soon  as  it  is  red-hot,  when  it  will  be  found 
thoroughly  calcined — the  cementing  qualities 
destroyed.  Let  him  repeat  the  experiment  with 
either  the  oolites,  marbles,  or  limestones,  and  he 
will  find  it  will  take  a  heat  much  more  intense  to 
calcine  these.  Then  let  him  subject  a  piece  of 
hard  compact  sandstone  to  the  same  process,  and 
when  red-hot,  plunge  it  in  cold  water  (the  action 
of  the  fireman's  hose),  and  it  will  come  out  of  the 
ordeal  discoloured,  but  sound ;  thus  proving 
beyond  all  question  that  our  city  staircases  (the 
flue  of  the  Isuildings)  should  be  constructed,  not 
of  granite,  marble  or  limestone,  but  of  hard  sand- 
stone, proving  also  that  our  strong  rooms,  to  be 
fire-proof  as  well  as  thief-proof,  should  be  built 
of  hard  sandstone. 

What  the  best  material  is  to  use  for  the  ex- 
terior of  our  buildings,  raises  another  question, 
especially  in  London,  where  the  walls  of  few 
buildings  are  composed  entirely  of  stone,  granite 
or  marble,  and  these  are  rarely  used  constructively. 
It  has  been  well  said,  "  Our  stone  buildings  are 
only  veneer." 

If  anyone  would  take  a  walk  with  mo  in  the 
City,  I  think  I  could  readily  prove  to  him  that 
the  most  desirable  building  stone  for  London  is 
either  sandstone  or  Portland ;  although  should  the 
latter  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  intense  heat, 
it  would  calcine,  and  if  slacked,  form  lime.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  with  fine  hard  sandstones. 
Granites,  unless  polished  (and  even  then  if  not 
frequently  washed),  become  very  dirty  and  black, 
sandstones  more  or  less  preserving  their  original 
colour.  Marble  as  an  external  building  material 
is  not  adapted  for  London  :  where  used,  the  acids 
in  the  atmosphere  eat  off  the  polish,  and  then  the 
marble  quickly  decays. 

Notable  instances  may  be  seen  of  buildings 
decorated  with  limestone  or  marble,  where  the 
polish  has  already  disappeared,  or  is  being  rapidly 
eaten  away,  althoxigh  not  long  erected.  Grey 
granites  have  a  dead,  cold  appearance,  whereas 
many  of  the  sandstones  are  cheerful  and  waiTQ. 
They  can  also  be  obtained  in  every  variety  of 
colour,  from  a  dark  red,  to  a  pale  pink,  a  dark 
blue  to  a  bluish  grey  tinge,  from  a  rich  warm 
yellow  to  a  pure  white.  Many  of  these  sand- 
stones fret  well  under  the  tool — a  great  advantage 
both  to  the  mason  and  sculptor,  particularly  when 
fine  mouldings  and  tracery,  floral  or  other  decora- 
tions, are  largely  introduced  by  the  architect.  I 
have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  abundance  of 
sandstones  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  I  am  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Sorby  agrees  with  me,  and  uses  them 
when  he  can.  The  more  extensive  employment 
of  machinery  in  the  building  trade  would  facili- 
tate the  introduction  of  these  beautiful  stones,  and 
cause  them  to  be  much  more  largely  used  in  the 
future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

If  one  visits  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Hudders- 
field,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  many  other  of  our 
manufacturing  towns,  he  will  be  struck  with  the 
vast  piles  of  buildings  built  of  sandstone.  Although 
some  are  soft  and  inferior,  most  of  them  are  hard 
and  fine  in  texture,  and  a  beautiful  warm  rich 
colour,  and  of  great  durability.  He  will  also  see 
many  notable  instances  of  ofBces,  factories,  and 
mansions,  where  the  quoins,  cornices,  window  and 
door  dressings  are  out  of  solid  block  stone,  and 
the  rest  of  exterior  filled  up  with  pitch-faced  or 
hammer-di'ossed  wall-stones.  Wall-stones  like 
these  might  be  introduced  in  London  with  very 
good  effect.  Looking  at  the  question  of  the  future 
building  of  London,  both  as  to  beauty,  durability, 


and  immunity  from  fire,  I  would  eay  to  our 
architects,  Build  with  hard  compa,ct  sandstones. — ■ 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  Samuel  Tbickbtt, 

Stone  and  Granite  Merchant. 
Millwall,  E.,  Dec.  31st,  1872. 


ORGANS  IN  CHURCHES. 

Sir, — As  an  architect,  and  one  who  has  made 
music  the  study  of  his  leisure,  I  am  interested  in 
the  question  mooted  by  your  correspondent 
"  W.  W."  as  to  the  best  position  and  provision 
which  architects  can  make  for  organs  in  churches. 
The  subject  is  one  of  importance,  not  only  to  tho 
organ-builder,  but  to  the  choir  and  congregation. 
There  are  many  circumstances  which  should 
deteimine  tho  exact  position  of  the  organ,  but 
under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  enclosed  in 
a  small  chamber,  with  one  side  only  exposed ; 
which  is  so  justly  condemned  by  "W.  W."  Astha 
result  of  my  own  experience,  and  from  informa- 
tion gathered  from  several  eminent  organ-builders, 
I  find  ;  that  the  organ  should  not  bo  too  near  tho 
roof,  or  more  than  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  nearer  the  floor  than  roof ;  that 
caro  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  instrument 
from  damp  and  change  of  temperature ;  that  it 
should  not  be  against  a  window,  but  free  of  all 
walls,  and  room  allowed  for  tuning,  &c. 

With  respect  to  tho  position  of  the  organ,  the 
architect  has  to  consider  both  the  size  of  the 
church  and  whether  there  be  a  choir.  The  east 
end,  where  the  rest  of  the  service  is  conducted, 
seems  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the  choir, 
who  should  be  vested,  having  a  part  and  official 
duty  to  perform  in  the  services  ;  though,  as  far  as 
I  know,  thore  can  be  no  impropriety  in  placing 
them  at  the  west  end.  Practically,  however,  if 
the  choir  is  to  lead  the  congregation  in  the  res- 
ponses, (fee,  they  are  best  in  front,  for  (especially 
in  large  buildings)  sound  takes  so  long  to  travel 
that  those  seated  at  thewest  endwill  always  be  heard 
a  few  seconds  after  those  in  front.  The  same  diffi- 
culty arises  where  the  organ  is  placed  at  the  west 
end  and  the  choir  in  the  chancel.  To  those  seated 
in  the  nave  they  are  never  heard  together.  If  we 
look  at  a  regiment  of  soldiers  marching  to  their 
band,  the  whole  column  appears  in  waving  motion; 
the  fact  being  that  each  man  steps  as  the  sound 
of  the  drum  reaches  him. 

When  there  is  no  choir  employed,  there  are  ad- 
vantages in  placing  the  organ  at  the  west  end  (free 
of  walls).  "  W.  W."  quotes  the  organs  in  French 
churches  ;  but  in  most  of  those  I  have  seen,  there 
is,  in  addition,  a  small  "  choir  organ "  in  the 
chancel,  and  since  the  invention  of  the  electric 
mechanism,  the  organist  has  sometimes  played 
both  from  the  chancel.  The  effect  is  certainly 
unspeakably  grand  when,  after  the  choir  has  sung 
some  anthem  ocoompanied  by  the  chancel  organ, 
the  organist  has  suddenly  connected  the  instru- 
ment and  the  whole  congregation  joined,  the 
gi-and  organ  being  apparently  the  cue  to  the 
latter.  But  for  ordinary  churches,  where  a  choir 
is  employed  in  the  chancel,  I  am  inclined  to  favour 
the  placing  the  organ  in  a  transept  or  correspond- 
ing point.  There  is  a  charming  effect  produced 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  waves  of  sound  as  they 
make  their  way  through  vaulted  aisles  and 
columns,  which  is  lost  if  the  organ  is  tightly  en- 
closed in  a  small  chamber. 

Your  correspondent  "  X.  X."  I  fear  considers 
that  an  organ  should  be  selected  "  architecturally 
and  artistically  "  by  its  "  case,"  and  against  these 
he  with  justice  exclaims,  as  being  for  the  most 
part  "  hideous."  But  what  does  he  mean  in  his 
reply  to  "  W.  W."  that  "  the  organs  in  France  are 
placed  at  the  west  end  because  there  happens  to 
be  no  provision  made  for  them  elsewhere,  the  in- 
strument being  comparatively  a  modern  invention'?  " 
The  organ  was  first  used  in  churches  in  the  year 
666,  and  in  general  use  in  Europe  about  the  year 
826.  It  has  grown  and  increased  somewhat  in 
size,  but  that  not  even  in  comparatively  modei-n 
times. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

John  Belcher,  Jun. 
5,  Adelaide  Place,  E.G.,  Dec.  31,  1872. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OP  ARCHITECTS' 
ASSISTANTS. 

Sir, — I  suppose  there  are  many  of  your  readers  who, 
like  myself,  were  pained  by  reading  in  your  last  week's 
number  the  letter  signed  "  A  Brother,"  and  who  will 
Join  me  in  my  regret  that  there  should  be  any  in  the 
ranks  of  architects'  assistants  who  could  calmly  advise 
their  brethren  to  adopt  the  vulgar  and  clumsy  expe 
dient  of  a  "  strike"  in  the  attempt  to  redress  any  abuses 
suffered  by  them  at  the  hands  of  their  employer  s.  I 
presume  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  socially 
considered,  an  architect  is  reputedly  a  scholar  and  a 
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Quebec  Sprnco,  by  entire  cargoes,  Is  fetching 
£15  10s.  for  third  quality  ;  your  quotation  Is  £14.  10s. 
The  same  remark  will  apjjly  to  St.  John's  Sprues. 

There  Is  no  Flnhmd  Yellow  at  £7  10s.;  the  com- 
monest handaawn  battc^ps  fetch  more  than  tliat. 

First  <iuiillty  inch  yellow  flooring  Is  worth  at  least 
V2n.  ;  you  quote  lis.    I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

J.  TBitnv  &  Son, 

109.  Borough  Road,  S.E.     Dec.  29th,  1872. 

[We  take  the  prices  of  materials  weekly  from'tho 
Public  Ledger. — Ed.] 


CONTRACTS  AND  QUANTITIES. 
Srn,— I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  your  exceed- 
ingly u.aeful  article  on  the  above  subject  In  last  week's 
is.sue  of  the  Building  Nkw.s.  Our  best  thanks  arc 
due  to  you  for  bringing  this  most  serious  question  In 
80  prominent  a  manner  before  your  readers.  It  is 
to  be  hoi)ed  that  it  will  at  once  be  carefully  considered, 
not  only  by  the  architects  of  Manchester,  but  by 
every  one  ;  for  is  not  this  the  root  {rom  which  so  much 
of  tlio  present  unpopularity  of  our  profession  has 
sprung,and  continuc's  to  receive  strength?  I  thoroughly 
endorse  the  opinion  of  your  correspondent  "A.  B.,"  that 
the  quantity  surveyor  should  be  employed  by  the 
client  and  not  by  the  builder.  In  the  latter  case,  no 
architect  can  well  acknowledge  the  quantities  given  in 
the  quantity  bill.  The  quantity  surveyor  Is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  builder's  servant,  and  therefore, 
as  was  remarked  last  week,  naturally  prefers  his' 
interests.  I  have  Just  now  had  a  case  In  point  with 
the  accounts  and  extras  of  a  large  contract  lately 
completed  in  the  South  of  England.  Although  the 
surveyor  employed  Is  of  considerable  reputation  as  one 
of  the  first  in  London,  we  found  that  the  builder 
throughout  was  studied,  and  not  the  employer.  None 
but  those  who  have  had  similar  difliculties  to  contend 
with  can  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  evil. 
I  am,  &c. 

A  Clerk  op  the  Works. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2740].— 'Ventilation.— I  am  wishful  to  thoroughly 
ventilate  a  room  having  no  outside  walls  (as  nhown  on  the 
accompanying  plan);  it  has  a  room,  over  which  extends 


wise  perfectly  white  Painswick  stone  mantelpiece  about 
two  days  after  it  was  put  up  ?   The  material  used  for  the 
joints  was  plaster  of  Paris,  and  cvei-ything  was  perfectly 
lean.    Can  anyone  suggest  a  remedy?-  H.  W.  F. 

[•2749.]— Paint  Strainer.— Can  any  brother  reader  in- 
form me  the  best  way  to  make  the  above  and  easy  to 
clean?  Can  it  be  made  to  revolve,  like  Nalder's  patent 
screen?— F.  T.  S. 

[27.';o,]— Liability  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  and 
Builders.— If  a  surveyor  takes  out  quantities  from  on 

architect's  drawings,  and  the  work  is  not  executed,  is  tho 
architect  liable  to  the  surveyor  ?  If  the  work  does  go  on, 
and  the  party  for  whom  it  is  erected  becomes  bankrupt  or 
flies  the  eountrj',  is  the  architect  liable  for  the  quantities  ? 
If  an  architect  sends  plans,  &c.,  Ui  several  builders  for 
tenders- they  taking  out  their  own  quantities  and  pricing 
them  out— if  the  building  is  nut  erected,  can  any  one,  or 
all  of  the  builders  charge  the  architect  for  their  trouble? 
There  seems  much  imcertainty  on  these  points  among 
architects  and  lawyers.  Perha])s  you  could  refer  to  soina 
cases,  and  oblige,  W.  U.  WoaiiLKy. 


REPLIES. 

[2717.]— Best  Material  for  Rubbings.— A  late  patron 
of  mine,  who  turned  to  grjoii  account  the  leisure  of  a  civil 
service  appointment,  by  literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits, 
became  by  my  assistance  a  renowned  rubber.  I  helped 
him  to  acquire  accurate  representations  in  blaelc  and  whito 
of  some  of  the  finest  memorial  brasses  in  the  kingdom. 
But  he  proved  dissatisfied  at  length,  and  threw  me  asido 
as  slow  and  .inohby,  discarding  also  the  stout  lining-paper 
employed  in  conjunction  with  me,  because  tufue  was 
lighter  and  easier  to  carry.  To  this  he  applied  a  coat  of 
plumbago  or  bronze-powder  by  means  of  an  nnguented 
dabber,  and  with  a  smoothness  and  facility  not  otherwise 
attainable.  Amateurs  of  the  old  school  will,  however, 
still  find  me  very  much  at  their  service,  if  not  (as  men- 
tioned at  p.  470)  the  best  medium.-  Ueel  Ball. 

[2724.]— Sketching  Mouldings.— Several  questions 
have  been  asked  from  time  to  time  in  the  Building  News 
with  reference  to  the  cymagraph,  and  generally  without 
receiving  very  lucid  replies.  Last  year  through  your  inter- 
communication column  I  offered  a  correspondent  the  loan 
of  the  full-size  drawing  from  which  my  cymagraph  was 
made,  and  received  in  reply  letters  from  almost  all  parts 
of  England  asking  for  tracings,  and  I  continue  to  receive 
similar  communications  to  this  day.  In  order  to  answer 
these,  together  with  the  query  put  a  week  or  two  since  by 
"S.  S.  H."  on  the  above  subject,  I  send  herewith  a  copy 
of  the  drawing  alluded  to,  with  a  brief  description  showing 
how  to  use  the  instrument. — M.  B.  ADAMS. 

[The  engraving  and  description  will  appear  next  week. 
—Ed.  B.N.] 

[2728.]— To  Remove  Mould-seams  from  Plaster 
Casts.— Try  me.— Dutch  Eush. 


gentleman  ;  and  tho  architect's  assistant  la  essentially 
an  architect  minus  the  means  and  opportunities  of  In- 
dependent practice,  and  therefore.  In  his  service  for 
hire,  he  Is  scrvhig  a  brother  merely,  although  one  who 
has  been  more  favoured  by  circumstances  than  hlmsc^lf. 
A  "strike"  inevitably  divides  those  conceriicil  into 
two  distinct  classes,  .separating  their  interests  and  put- 
ting thoin  one  against  tho  other,  and  placing  tiie 
strikers  In  the  attitude  of  opposers  of  aggression  and 
Injustice.  No  one  will  doubt  that  there  are  now  many 
architects'  assistants  miserably  underpaid,  while  there 
be  others  who,  according  to  merit  and  ability,  receive 
much  more  than  they  arc  entitled  to,  and  I  believe 
there  arc  reasons  for  this  on  both  sides.  There  are 
architects  whose  morality  Is  unsound,  and  who  possess 
but  a  minimum  of  conimercial  integrity,  and  there  are 
assistants  of  prccLsely  the  same  character,  proofs  of 
which  each  one's  Individual  experience  will  supply ;  and 
they  are  corroborated  hi  the  one  case  by  the  very  many 
and  Just  complaints  made  by  builders  from  time  to 
time  against  architects  they  have  worked  iinifcr  ;  and 
in  the  other  by  tho  columns  of  our  professional  Journals, 
where  I  have  often  seen  advertisements  for  employ- 
ment in  which  the  rarest  attainments  have  been  cata- 
logued and  offered  for  hire  at  i!Os.  per  week,  or  less,  or 
for  overtime  work  at  9d.  per  hour.  If  men  will  thus 
degrade  themselves,  they  must  expect  abuses  to 
exist ;  and  the  less  trouble  assistants  take  to  keep 
themselves  well  up  to  tho  reputed  standard  of 
professional  respectability  and  to  exercise  morality, 
the  more  these  abuses  will  increa.se.  But  by  a 
"  strike  "  or  any  similarly-concerttid  measures  of  direct 
opposition,  assistants  will  be  separating  themselves 
from  their  employers  and  raise  an  ill  feeling  which 
will  only  tend  to  keep  open  any  breach  once  made,  for 
ever.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation and  cannot  combat  the  allegation  made  against 
it, — if  it  be  aristocratic  simply  because  many  practis- 
ing architects  of  high  standing  are  within  Its  ranks, 
I  say  the  better  far  for  the  assistants  who  are  members, 
that  it  be  so  ;  and  as  by  the  low  rate  of  its  subscription 
It  Is  within  the  reach  of  all,  or  nearly  so,  and  probably 
did  a  larger  number  of  assistants  seek  admission  the 
subscription  might  be  reduced,  there  can  be  no  need  of 
any  other  association. 

The  tone  of  the  letter  of  "A  Brother"  would  lead 
one  to  infer  that  he  supposes  manliness  and  brotherly 
co-operation  to  consist  in  that  temper  of  mind  which 
is  ever  ready  to  assert  individual  right.s,  irrespective  of 
the  claims  upon  oneself  having  been  duly  met  or 
acknowledged.  Let  assistants  see  to  it  that  they  be 
individually  men,  honourable,  able,  and  true,  not 
regarding  their  emploj'crs  as  mere  capitalists,  for  they 
are  not  such  :  they  are  fellow  workers,  and  but  one 
interest  exists  for  both.  Let  those  who  are  under-paid 
ask  without  fear  or  shame  or  pretence  of  favour  for  a 
higher  and  befittmg  wage,  and  let  such  be  supported 
by  a  mutual  and  clear  understanding  both  privately 
and  publicly  expressed,  and  m  firm  and  courteous 
language  made  known  to  employers,  that  it  be  gene- 
rally recognised  in  the  profession  that  no  assistant 
duly  qualified  up  to  a  certain  line  of  ability  should  be 
expected  to  give  his  services  for  loss  than  a  recognised 
sum,  at  least  double  the  one  I  have  mentioned ;  and 
that  all  merit  byond  such  line  shall  be  paid  for  accord- 
ingly. If  assistants'be  true  to  their  own  position,  un- 
principled employers  would  be  shamed  into  Justice  and 
liberality.  It  is  but  just  that  a  young  man  Just  free 
from  his  apprenticeship  should  receive  a  lower  wage 
than  one  who  by  years  of  labour  and  varied  experience 
has  acquired  deeper  knowledge.  In  this  professioH 
knowledge  and  ability  must  be  the  gauge  of  remunera- 
tion, and  it  would  be  better  far  that  all  assistants 
should  be  paid  upon  a  piece-work  system,  than  that  any 
*'  trade-unionism  "  should  be  brought  into  their  ranks. 
I  write  as  a  brother  professionally,  and  truly  in  a  spirit 
of  brotherly  love.— i,am,  Sii-,  J.  p. 

["  A  Brother  "  could  scarcely  have  been  serious  when 
Tie  recommended  architects'  assistants  "to  strike." 
To  "  strike  "  with  anything  like  effect  requires  com- 
bination, discipltoe,  an  abdication  of  individual  claims, 
and  a  preparation  for  sacrifice.  If  architects'  assistants 
possess  these  qualities  then  "  A  Brother  "  may  seriously 
consider  the  propriety  of  adopting  a  trade-unionist 
policy.— Ed.  B.  N.] 


RUSKIN. 

Sir,— Mr.  Ru.sMn,  in  an  extract  which  appears  In  the 
Building  News,  appears  to  mdulge  in  some  amusing 
comments  on  the  probable  origin  of  his  own  name. 

He  assumes  that  the  word  may  be  divided  as  Ru- 
skin,  as  though  it  referred  properly  to  "  .skin,"  tho 
human  Integument.  This  I  think  is  a  misapprehen- 
sion. I  would  divide  the  word  as  Rus-kin  ;  the 
terminal  bemg  the  well-known  diminutive,  as  in 
Jenkiu  for  little  John  ;  'Wllkui  for  little  Willy,  and  so 
on. 

The  nearest  form  of  patronymic  known  to  me  is 
Rudkin,  which  I  take  It  should  be  Rudge-kin,  for  little 
Roger.  The  prefix  "  Rus  "  is  not  clear,  but  it  may  be 
from  "rose,"  Judging  by  analogy;  therefore,  Ruskin 
may  be  "  little  rosy."  The  (Jerman  roschen  is  not  so  very 
ar  off.—  I  am,  &c., 

Dec.  30th,  1872.  A.  HALL. 


PRICES  OF  TIMBER. 

Sir,— We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  Inaccuracies 
in  your  latest  prices  of  materials  in  the  current 
number,  particulars  of  which  we  give  below. 

There  is  no  Quebec  birch  in  the  market  even  at  your 
highest  quotation  of  £6.  Inferior  small  wood  is  worth 
£6.  10s.,  while  large  square  wood  is  worth  £7.  10s. 
to  £8. 


over  the  shops  also,  an  open  fh-e  place  at  each  end,  a  door 
where  shown,  and  no  window  whatever  |is  lighted  by  gas 
and  required  to  be  used  as  a  smoke  room.  Use  might  be 
made  of  the  shops  in  front  or  staircase  at  back  in  the  way 
of  inserting  flues,  <fec.  Would  some  brother  kindly  favour 
me  with  a  suggestion. — B. 

[2741.] — 'Water  in  Vaults.— Can^any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  as  to  the  best  and  most  effectual  method  of 
keeping  water  out  of  cellars  or  vaults  of  churches.  In  a 
vault  under  a  chancel  just  restored,  there  lies  at  present 
two  or  three  feet  of  water.  The  church  is  close  to  a  small 
river,  and  although  the  water  in  the  vault  is  unusually 
deep  this  year,  it  enters  more  or  less  annually,  oozmg 
between  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  which  the  vault  was 
built.  A  simple  coat  of  asphalte  4  feet  high  would  not,  I 
fear,  be  sufficient. — Columbarium. 

[2742.]— Cleaning  'Walls.- Will  anyone  kindly  in- 
form me  what  is  the  best  method  of  cleaning  the  black 
water  stains  from  brickwork  in  cases  where  the  water  has 
been  allowed  for  some  time  to  rim  down  the  wall-surface, 
thus  producing  in  places  long  streams  of  blackish 
stain. — C. 

[2743.]— Setting  Fire-grates. — I  have  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  preventiug  the  rust,  which  always  forms 
more  or  less  on  the  back  of  fire-grates,  from  staining 
marble  chimney-pieces.  Will  any  practical  reader  inform 
me  on  the  matter.  I  do  not  think  the  method  of  covering 
the  back  of  grate  with  Roman  cement,  and  then  setting  it 
with  the  same  material,  answers  the  pm'pose. — A  Clekk 
OF  Works. 

[2744.]— Substitute  for  Coal.— Will  someone  be 
good  enough  to  inform  me  the  best  cementing  material  to 
make  small  dust  coal  and  cinders  into  concrete  blocks  to 
he  burnt  in  furnace  instead  of  large  coal,  which  is  now  so 
very  expensive. — A  Subscriber. 

[2745.— 'Valve  "Water-closets.— I  shall  be  obliged  by 

being  told  which  of  .the  many  patent  water-closet  appara- 
tuses now  in  use  are  the  simplest  and  best.— Plumber. 

[2746,]— Fonts  in  Churches.— 'Why  must  the  font  be 
placed,  often  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  congregation, 
near  the  south-west  entrance  of  a  church,  and  not  at  the 
east  end. — A  PuritAN. 

[2747.]— Architects'  Books.— As  a  yotmg  architect,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  best  system  of  book-keeping 
for  an  architect  to  use. — M.  0.  S. 

[2748.]— Pains-wick  Stone  Chimney-piece.— What 
can  be  the  cause  of  bro\vn  stains  appearing  in  an  other- 


[2733.] — Chimney  Stacks. — The  following  are  tha 
dimensions  of  a  chimney  erected  some  years  ago  in  Laa- 
cashire : — 

Circles  of  Chimney. 
Ft.  in. 

At  floor  line    20  0  diameter  outside 

30  feet  height  ...    18   3      „  „ 
70   „       „       ...    15    9      „  „ 
110   „       „       ...    13    6      „  „ 
150    „       „       ...    11    0       „  „ 
180   „       „       ...     9    3  ,j 
At  floor  line  and  up  for  30  feet,  3  bricks  length  thick. 
For  40  feet  after,  2i  bricks  thick. 
40  „      „  ^ 
40  „      „     ]i  „ 
30   „       „     1     „  „ 

Ft.  in. 

Diameter  at  top  outside,  9  3 
„  „    inside,   7  9 

The  foimdation  was  about  22  feet  below  floor  line,  and 
8ft.  Gin.  of  this  was  of  concrete.  The  brickwork  com- 
menced on  this  bed,  and  was  27  feet  6  inches  diameter. 
I  cannot  say  how  many  boilers  were  used.— J.  D.  J., 
Liverpool. 

[2737.]— Darkening  'Walnut.— S.  P.  will  find  that 
Stephens'  walnut  stain,  covered  over  lightly  with  a  thin 
coat  of  aquafortis,  will  answer  his  purpose. — W.  H.  A., 
Uckfleld. 

[2739.]— Steam  Po^wer  for  Street  Tramways.— 

Steam  has  been  employed  to  propel  street  carriages  by 
several  inventors.  A  Mr.  Gough,  an  engineer  of  Manchester, 
ran  a  stage-coach  thirty  years  ago  from  that  town  to 
Irlams-o'-th'-Height — the  first  I  believe  in  England. 
Earl  Caithness  sometimes  travels  the  Highlands  in  a  steam 
carriage  of  his  own  invention.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a  universal  adoption  of  steam  on  common  roads  are  not 
engineering,  but  legislative.  To  run  at  a  speed  not  exceed- 
ing two  miles  an  hour,  to  run  only  between  the  hours  of 
12  midnight  and  7  morning,  and  to  pay  at  every  toll-bar  a 
toll  of  one  shilling  tc/iecl  of  the  engine,  and  any  other  ve- 
hicle drawn  or  propelled  by  it, — these  are  some  of  the 
obstacles  which  Parliament  has  put  in  the  way  of  the 
employ  of  steam  on  common  roads.  I  once  designed  a 
velocipede  to  be  driven  by  an  engine,  whose  tiny  boiler 
would  be  heated  by  a  paraffin  lamp,  but  was  informed  by 
a  magistrate  that  it  would  be  confiscated  if  it  ran  on  the 
public  highway. — J.  G.  H. 


Cliicago  is  to  have  a  vast  crystal  palace  in  ■which 
an  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  October,  1873.  The 
dimensions  of  the  building,  according  to  plans 
which  have  been  submitted,  will  be  as  follows  : — 
Length,  600ft.  ;  breadth,  100ft.  There  will  be 
a  central  transept  250ft.  long.  The  height  will 
be  !^Oft.,  with  a  dome  over  the  principal  entrance 
more  than  lOOft.  high.  A  floral  garden  will  sur- 
round the  building. 

Gas  consumers  will  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  price  of  gas  in  London  cannot  be  increased  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has 
signified  its  readiness  to  hear  representations  against 
the  proposed  increase  by  several  of  the  metropolitan 
gas  companies. 


January  3,  1873. 
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Timber  Ship  Deck-Loads.— Wo  havo  at  tho 
pro.sout  moniont  (say.i  tlio  Nimtical  iMof/azine) 
statistics  of  upwards  of  100  timber  ladou  ship,'!, 
carrying  deck-loads,  that  have  either  boon  lost 
with  thoir  crews,  or  whose  crews  have  siifTorod 
toi-monta  worse  than  death.  These  are  British 
ships.  Now  that  a  great  deal  is  said  about  the 
supply  of  British  .seamen,  something  might  be 
said  of  tho  waste  of  British  seamen.  What  is  tho 
use  of  supplying  tlicm  if  they  are  wasted  after- 
wards ?  Those  British  .shipowners  who  are 
philanthropic  enough  to  do  all  they  can  to  con- 
vert street  arabs  (a  sad  misnomer  liy-tho-bye) 
into  British  seamen  might  at  least  be  solicitous 
that  when  they  are  converted  they  should  not  bo 
tortured  or  drowned.  Now  it  happens  that  100 
British  ships  lost  in  the  timber  trade  means  2,000 
men  lost,  and  2,000  men,  at  least,  in  the  trade 
means  6,000  widows  and  children.  What  are  we 
to  say  to  all  this  ?  If  the  British  taxpayer  is  to 
support  them,  the  British  taxpayer,  through  his 
representative  in  Parliament,  ought,  even  accord- 
ing to  the  cold-bloodod  doctrines  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  at  least  to  see  that  the  "  supply  does  not 
exceed  the  demand  "  even  of  sailors'  orphans. 
There  was  once  a  law  against  deck-loads,  but  her 
Majesty's  Government  repealed  it.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  tho  unparalleled  losses  of  timber  ships 
during  1872  did  happen  to  timber  ships  with 
deck-loads.  We  object,  on  principle,  to  Govern- 
ment interference  with  trade  and  with  the  con- 
cerns of  daily  life,  and  wholesale  compulsory 
inspection.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  remedy  is 
■not  difficult.  First,  the  space  occupied  by  these 
dangerous  cargoes  carried  on  deck  should  no 
longer  be  exempted  from  tonnage  duos,  but 
should  pay  treble  dues.  Secondly,  seamen  in 
Canada  should  have  the  power  they  have  in 
England,  viz.,  to  refuse  to  proceed  to  sea  in  an 
unseaworthy  ship,  whether  with  a  deck  cargo  or 
not,  and  an  independent  authority  should  decide 
in  such  cases  whether  the  seamen  are  right  or 
wrong.  It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  compel  seamen 
to  go  to  sea  in  any  unseaworthy  ship. 

The  Unprofitahlekess  of  Strikes. — Mr. 
Greg,  in  his  "  Political  Problems,"  curiously 
illustrates  and  confirms  the  view  that  strikes,  if 
at  all  protracted,  must  prove  a  losing  game  to 
the  workpeople  concerned,  even  when  they  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  obtaining  the  advance  of  wages 
contended  for.  As  an  illustration,  he  states  that 
in  May,  1871,  the  colliers  in  the  steam  coal  mines 
in  the  Aberdare  and  Rhondda  valleys,  in  South 
Wales,  had  a  disagreement  with  their  masters  as 
to  an  advance  of  5  per  cent,  in  their  wages.  By 
the  advice  of  the  leaders  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Miners,  they  turned  out,  and 
remained  out  twelve  weeks.  There  was  no 
violence,  and  scarcely  any  intimidation,  the  men, 
as  a  rule,  behaving  admirably.  Ultimately  the 
matter  was  settled  hy  arbitration,  the  men  ob- 
taining one-half  of  their  demand,  or  2^  per  cent. 
The  number  of  men  who  voluntarily  threw  them- 
selves out  of  work  was  upwards  of  10,000. 
They  sacrificed  in  twelve  weeks  £120.000  of 
wages.  On  the  other  hand,  they  received  in 
allowances  fi-om  tl;o  union  funds  £6,383,  and 
from  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  2^  per  cent., 
or  £250  a  week.  It  will  cost  them"  therefore, 
nine  years  to  replace  themselves  in  the  position 
they  held  before  the  strike,  even  if  the  advance 
then  extorted  be  maintained. 

Art  AND  LcxuEY. — Sir  Arthur  Helps  pre- 
sided on  Monday  night  at  the  distribution  of 
prizes  to  the  successful  students  at  the  Ports- 
mouth School  of  Science  and  Art.  Replying  to 
the  argimients  of  those  who  asked  how  it  was 
that  the  decadence  of  a  state  had  generally 
begun  when  art  was  at  its  best,  he  maintained 
that  the  assertion  implied  was  a  total  delusion. 
There  was  an  enormous  distinction  between 
iuxurv  and  art.  Nations  had  fallen,  it  might 
bo,  through  luxury,  but  not  through  art.  France 
had  been  pointed  to  ;  but  while  a  few  thousand 
persons  were  luxurious  in  Paris,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  were  frugal  and  industrious,  and 
in  every  way  deserving  of  success.  Prance  had 
fallen,  not  from  the  rise  and  progress  of  art, 
but  from  mal-administration,  mal-organisation, 
and  mal-government. 

House  Accommodation  m  Berlist. — ^A  pamph- 
let has  been  published  at  Leipzig  on  the  present 
scarcity  of  household  accommodation.  Some  of 
the  results  shown  by  the  author,  Dr.  Engel,  are 


remarkable.  Comparing,  for  example,  Berlin  in 
1830  with  tho  Pru.ssian  capital  of  to-day,  ho  has 
found  that,  while  the  average  rout  of  a  dwelling 
house  in  the  former  year  was  85-0(!  thalci-s,  in 
1872  it  is  171-19  thalers,  or  fully  double,  being 
an  increase  at  the  rate  of  fully  2^  per  cent,  per 
year.  The  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
smaller  and  cheaper  houses  is  very  noticeable. 
The  average  yearly  increase  of  the  population  of 
Berlin  is  40,000.  The  erection  of  houses  for  the 
new  comers  will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  28,720,000 
thalers.  There  ought  to  be  plenty  of  work, 
therefore,  for  builders  in  the  Prussian  capital. 

Strasbourg  Cathedral. — The  official  report 
of  M.  Klotz,  architect  to  the  Cathedral  of  Stras- 
bourg, states  that  the  cost  of  reparations  rendered 
necessary  by  the  Prussian  bombardment  will  be 
598,000  francs.  A  quarter  of  a  million  francs  is 
required  for  the  stone  woi-ks;  new  roofs,  187,000 
francs;  repairs  to  the  painted  windows,  143,128 
francs.  During  the  twenty-four  days'  bombard- 
ment, tho  cathedral  was  struck  in  more  than  300 
places  ;  the  debris  amounts  to  more  than  300  cart- 
loads. 

The  New  Garden  in  London-wall.— Those 
of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  narrow, 
grimy,  dark,  bu.sy,  and  somewhat  famous  thorough- 
faro  known  as  "London-wall,"  in  the  heart  of 
London,  will,  perhaps  (says  the  Gai-denfr's  Maga- 
zine) hear  with  some  surprise  that  the  Cripplegate 
end  of  the  street  has  lately  been  embellished  with 
a  bit  of  good  city  garden.  For  many  a  long  year 
past  the  churchyard  of  St.  Alphago  had  been  a 
dirty  enclosure,  neglected  by  clergy  and  laity 
alike,  and  really  cared  for  only  by  the  pilgrim 
hailing  from  some  far-off  spot,  and  bending  his 
steps  thither  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  last  relics 
of  the'famous  London  wall  built  by  the  Romans, 
which  extended  from  Cripplegate  to  the  Thames. 
Only  a  few  years  since  there  might  have  been 
seen  within  "Lambe's-buildings,"  at  the  extreme 
end  of  London-wall,  the  remains  of  a  bastion 
which  stood  at  the  actual  tennination  of  the  wall. 
At  this  spot  stood  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
towers  by  which  the  wall  was  guarded.  Then 
the  fragment  in  St.  Alphage  churchyard  was 
hidden  from  public  view,  but  now  the  bastion  is 
hidden  (perhaps  destroyed),  and  the  public  are 
indulged  with  a  free  view  of  the  other  bit,  which 
has  been  tastefully  and  skilfully  incorporated  with 
the  garden.  At  one  spot  on  the  left,  a  picturesque 
patch  of  the  ruin  rises  above  the  general  line, 
and  is  enriched  with  a  screen  of  green  ivy.  Along 
tho  base  of  the  wall  a  "  rockery  "  has  been  formed 
of  '•  buiTs  "  from  the  brick-kiln,  the  only  cheap 
material  available  in  London  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  remainder  of  the  space  is  occupied  with  clean 
gravel,  and  five  beds  edged  with  a  cable  moulding 
and  planted  with  evergreen  shrubs  and  pompones. 
A  few  young  plane-trees  give  promise  of  agree- 
able shade  in  years  to  come.  The  style  and 
materials  adopted  in  the  formation  of  this  little 
city  garden  will  not  please  all  tho  horticultural 
critics,  but  the  few  who  know  what  is  possible  in 
the  city  of  London  with  regard  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  climate,  and  the  financial  difficulties 
accompanying  parochial  affairs,  will  regard  the 
effort  as  consistent  with  the  public  good,  and  as 
entitling  to  public  thanks  all  who  have  been  con- 
cerned in  it. 

A  Dilemma. — The  St.  Georges-in-the-East 
Board  of  Guardians,  in  building  their  new  in- 
firmary, darkened  some  of  the  windows  of  that 
portion  of  the  workhouse  which  they  hold  on  lease 
from  the  trustees  of  Raine's  Charities  at  a  rental 
of  £130  per  annum.  The  ti-ustees  complained 
that  the  guardians  had  damaged  the  reversionary 
interest  in  the  property,  and  threatened  an  action 
for  obscuring  their  ancient  lights  unless  the 
guardians  agreed  to  purchase  the  premises  right 
out.  After  much  negotiation,  says  the  Eastern 
Post,  the  Guardians  consented  to  pay  as  much  in 
Consols  as  would  produce  the  amount  of  the  rental, 
and  the  bargain  being  concluded,  they,  however, 
did  not  hasten  to  complete  the  purchase.  Even- 
tually the  trustees  pressed  them  to  do  so,  and 
after  giving  instructions  to  their  solicitor  to 
proceed  with  the  purchase,  tliey  are  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  the  Charity  Commissioners 
stopping  in  to  prevent  tho  completion  of  their 
agreement.  The  Commissioners  state  their 
opinion  frankly  that  the  bargain  is  a  bad  one, 
and  viewing  it  as  such,  in  the  interests  of  the 
charity  they  decline  to  give  their  sanction  to  the 
arrangement. 

Raising  the  Washington  Post-office  Bodily. 
— An  American  paper  states  that  more  room  is 
needed  in  the  Washington  Post-o£Boe,  and,  as  a 


proposition  to  put  another  storey  on  the  top  of 
tho  edifice  met  with  opposition,  the  architect  has 
decided  to  raise  tho  entire  building  20  foot  from 
tho  foundation  and  make  tho  required  enlarge- 
ment from  the  base.  A  Now  York  journal  hints 
that  if  the  plan  proves  successful,  all  future  houses 
under  the  architect's  control  "will  be  commenced 
at  the  roof  and  built  downwards." 

Repairing  Leaky  Roofs. — Melt  together  in 
an  iron  pot  two  parts  by  weight  of  common  pitch 
and  one  part  of  gutta-percha.  This  forms  a  homo- 
geneous fluid  much  more  manageable  than  gutta- 
percha alone.  To  repair  gutters,  roofs,  or  other 
surfaces,  carefully  clean  out  of  the  cracks  all 
earthy  matters,  slightly  warm  the  edges  with  a 
plumber's  soldering  iron,  then  pour  the  cement 
in  a  fluid  state  upon  the  cracks  while  hot,  finish- 
ing up  by  going  over  the  cement  with  a  mode- 
rately hot  iron,  so  as  to  make  a  good  connection 
and  a  smooth  joint.  Tho  above,  according  to  an 
American  contemporary,  will  repair  zinc,  lead,  or 
iron,  and  is  a  good  cement  for  aquariums. 

Picture  Cleaning. — According  to  Galignani, 
a  now  process  of  cleaning  pictures  has  been  dis- 
covered. The  great  difficulty  has  always  been  to 
get  off  the  old  varnish,  which  by  length  of  time 
has  become  almost  incorporated  with  tho  colour 
underneath,  so  that  any  method  employed  to  re- 
move the  upper  surface  is  pretty  certain  to  cai-ry 
off  with  it  the  delicate  linos  below.  Some  picture 
dealers  use  corrosive  substances,  which  make  the 
matter  worse.  The  new  system  just  discovered 
at  Amsterdam  consists  in  simply  spreading  a 
coating  of  copahu  balsam  on  the  oil  painting,  and 
then  keeping  it  face  downwards  over  a  dish  of 
the  same  size  filled  with  cold  alcohol  at  an  altitude 
of  about  three  feet.  The  vapours  of  the  liquid 
impart  to  the  copahu  a  degree  of  semi-fluidity,  in 
which  state  it  amalgamates  with  the  varnish  it 
covers,  and  so  admits  of  oasv  removal.  Thus  the 
original  brilliancy  and  transparency  are  regained 
without  injuring  the  oil  painting,  and  when  the 
picture  is  hung  up  in  its  place  again  two  or  three 
days  after,  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been  varnished  afresh. 
The  inventors  have  given  the  public  '  the  benefit 
of  their  discovery. 


SCIENTIFIC  HINTS. 

Damp  Walls. — A  correspondent  of  the  English 
Merhanic  says : — How  stupid  it  is  to  build,  as  I 
have  seen  many  houses  built — viz.,  upon  the  turf, 
the  joists,  in  many  cases,  upon  the  soil,  no  air- 
bricks for  ventilation,  no  drainage  to  carry  the 
water  away  that  collects  upon  the  roof,  no  gutter, 
no  pipe,  no  water-proof  course  or  damp-proof,  in 
the  shape  of  stone,  slate,  or  good  vitrified  tiles. 
I  expect  the  querist's  is  one  of  these.  Whilst  the 
mortar  is  green  I  have  seen  slates  driven  through 
with  a  mallet.  I  should  advise  the  taking  up  of 
the  floor  inside,  dig  a  drain,  and  put  some  venti- 
lating bricks  in ;  he  might  rake  joints  out  in 
short  lengths,  and  insert  slates  with  cement,  put 
up  gutters,  and  convey  the  water  from  roof  in  a 
pipe  some  distance  from  the  base. 

Glueing  Wet  Wood. — According  to  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  English  Mechanic,  wet  wood  may 
be  glued  by  adopting  the  following  plan : — If  in 
short  lengths  turn  a  screw  half-way  home  in  the 
centre  of  the  board's  length  and  thickness,  cut  off 
head  and  neck  of  screw,  making  corresponding 
hole  in  fellow  board,  well  glue  the  joint,  and 
with  the  projecting  screw  as  a  centre  rotate  the 
fellow  board  until  the  joint  is  tight.  Suitable 
screws  cut  at  both  ends  can  be  had.  I  prefer 
about  an  eighth  part  of  light-coloured  paint,  well 
mixed  with  the  glue  for  wet  wood  and  outside 
work. 

Cutting  Thick  Glass. — To  shape  thick  glass, 
says  a  correspondent  of  the  English  Mechanic  : — 
You  must  cut  the  thick  plata  on  the  smoothest 
side  with  a  "  plate-glass  "  diamond,  and  then  tap  it 
under  the  cut  with  a  small  hammer  to  start  it. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  hitting  it,  as  it  will  take  a  few 
smart  taps  to  start  the  cut.  If  you  want  it  cut 
circular,  you  can  get  it  cut  with  a  "  circular 
diamond "  at  almost  any  respectable  glass  ware- 
house for  a  trifle.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
cut  it  by  any  other  means.  1  J-in.  rough  plate  can 
be  cut  in  this  way. 

Ants  in  Houses. — Tho  Scientific  American 
says,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  getting  rid 
of  ants  in  houses : — Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  crystal 
of  carbolic  acid  with  an  ounce  of  lavender  water 
or  any  perfume,  and  sprinkle  well  on  your  shelves, 
and  the  ants  will  undoubtedly  "  skedaddle."  An 
occasional  sprinkle  will  keep  you  free  from  the 
pests.  The  perfume  is  not  necessary,  but  is  used 
to  cover  the  unpleasant  smell  of  the  acid. 
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LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

C0T711T  OP  IJANKKUi'Tcv,  Duc.  SO.— (Befnro  Mr. 
Ecgistrar  Roche,  as  Chief  Judge. )~Bc  J.  U.  P. 
t'OLSON.— The  debtor,  described  lui  of  LyiidliurBt- 
grovc,  Caraborwcll,  late  of  Gracechurch-slroet,  sur- 
veyor and  land  agent,  has  petitioned  under  the 
liquidation  clauses  of  the  Act,  with  debts  amounting  to 
about  £9,000,  and  assets,  consisting  prhu:li>ally  of 
furniture,  estimated  at  £100.  Upon  the  apiillcatlon  of 
Mr.  lUissell  (Russell,  Son,  and  Scott),  the  Registrar 
appointed  a  receiver  of  the  estate,  and  granted  an 
Interim  injunction  restraining  further  proceedings  upon 
a  Judgment  of  £24C.  recovered  by  the  British 

Mutual  Investment  Comjiany. 

The  Railway  Aiicn  Nuisance.— Last  week,  Mr. 
Partridge  heard  at  the  Southwark  Police  Court  a  com- 
plaint, preferred  by  the  sanitary  in.spector  of  the  parLsh 
of  St.  Saviour's,  respecting  the  constant  drlpptag  of 
water  from  some  of  the  arches  of  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  Company,  which  had  become  an  Intolerable 
public  nuisance.  Mr.  Shaw,  the  scctretary  of  the  rail- 
way company,  attributed  the  inconvenience  to  the 
continued  wet  weather.  The  magistrate,  cvpresshig 
some  doubt  whether  the  matter  came  legitimately 
within  the  Nuisances  Removal  Act,  adjourned  the 
Bummons  for  a  month. 

Court  op  Bankruptcy.— Liquidation  Cases.— 
Among  tlie  petitions  filed  under  the  liquidation  clauses 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869,  for  the  week  ending 
December  28,  arc  the  following :— Re  Josejjh  Read, 
builder,  Baling,  Middlesex.  A  first  meeting  of  credi- 
tors for  the  election  of  a  ch.ilrman,  proof  of  debts  by 
creditors,  receiving  a  statement  of  the  debtor's  affairs, 
and,  if  necessary;  appointing  a  receiver  or  trustee  of 
the  estate,  and  deciding  whether  the  same  shall  be 
wound  up  under  liquidation  or  bankruptcy,  will  be 
held  at  33,  Poultry.  The  proceedings  are  filed  In  the 
County  Court  of  Brentwood.— Re  Silas  Blackmore  and 
George  Morley,  builders  and  contractors,  Haggerstone- 
road.  First  meeting  of  the  creditors  for  similar 
objects  at  7,  Walbrook,  B.C.,  January  7,  at  2  o'clock. 
—Re  John  Edward  Djme,  builder,  Cannmg-road, 
Highbury-vale.  First  meeting  of  creditors  at  San- 
derson's Hotel,  Bevois-court,  28a,  Basinghall-street. 
Solicitor  for  the  debtor,  Mr.  H.  Spencer,  155,  Queon's- 
road,  Dalstoni 

 = 

CHIPS. 

The  directors  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
have  appointed  the  eminent  engineer  Mr.  John 
Fowler  to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  J oseph  Cubitt  as 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Great  Northern  system. 
The  late  Sir  Joseph  Cubitt  was  the  first  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  decease  of 
his  son  and  successor,  Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt,  having 
left  the  office  vacant,  the  directors  ofEered  the 
appointment  to  Mr.  Fowler,  who  has  accepted  it. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archjelogy,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be  balloted 
for  as  a  member,  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Professor 
Donaldson  "  On  the  Tomb  of  Joseph  at  Shechem." 

Messrs.  Alexander  and  Henman,  architects,  of 
Stockton  and  Middlesborough,  have  been  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  building  of  the  Stockton  Exchange. 

Mr.  Sidney  Smirke  has  completed  the  additional 
story  to  Burlington  House,  which  is  to  contain  the 
diploma  pictures,  the  Gibson  sculpture,  the  library, 
etc.  The  buildings  for  the  learned  societies, 
on  the  same  site,  fronting  Piccadilly,  are  rapidly 
approaching  completion. 

It  is  proposed  to  light  Limehouse  Church-clock 
(the  dials  of  which  are  the  largest  in  London  except 
those  of  the  great  ■clock  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment) by  gas  at  night,  at  a  cost  of  £S00. 

A  fine  series  of  drawings  by  W.  Mtiller,  compri- 
sing Lycian  and  Egyptian  as  well  as  English 
subjects,  is  on  view  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club.  It  will  be  succeeded  early  this  month  by  the 
collection  of  works  by  the  late  George  Mason. 

The  next  term  of  the  Working  Men's  College, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  commences  on  Monday  next, 
when  the  Dean  of  Westminster  has  promised  to 
deliver  the  introductory  address  to  the  students. 

A  new  peal  of  ten  beUs,  founded  by  Messrs. 
Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  has  just  been  presented 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Prance  to  the  new  chitrch  of  St. 
Stephen's,  Hampstead. 

A  wealthy  Mahomedan,  Khajee  Abdool  Gunny, 
has  given  £10,000,  and  his  son  £5,000,  to  carry  a 
supply  of  pure  water  into  the  city  of  Dacca. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Southport  Town  Council  on 
Monday  evening,  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Heyward 
Brothers,  of  that  town,  to  complete  the  erection  of 
Cambridge  Hall  for  the  sum  of  £10,000,  was  ac- 
cepted. The  money  expended  over  laying  the 
foundations  and  other  extras  will  thus  raise  the 
total  cost  to  £11,942.  12s.  2d. 

In  l<s76an  international  exhibition  is  to  be  held 
at  Philadelphia,  in  commemoration  -of  the  hun- 
dredth year  of-  the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  largest  church  organs  in  Ireland  has 
been  completed,  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,  in  the  parish 
church  of  Holywood.  The  instrument  is  by 
Messrs.  Forster  and  Ancbews,  of  Hull. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Barlow  has  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Lane 
as  teacher  of  etching  to  the  schools  of  the  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington. 


TENDERS. 

Hartlebury  Common,  WORCESTSRsniRR.— For  the 
orectiou  of  a  residence  at  Hartlebury-common,  Worces- 
tershire. Bidlake  and  Fleeming,  architect,  Wolverhampton. 


Nelson   £'2550 

Thompson    2325  . 

Wood  (accepted)    2297 

IJlTCHEN.— For  erection  of  house  and  premises  at 
Hitchcn,  as  per  plans  and  spcciilcation  i)repared  by  Mr. 
Shilcoeli,  of  that  town : — 

Warren   £1290  0  0 

.Teeves    1234  0  0 

Butter-field    1150   0  0 

Stapleton  (accepted)    1080   0  0 

Malvern.— For  the  enlargement  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  at  North  Malvern ; — 

Mr.  Geo.  Warner  £840  0  0 

Messrs.  Wood  and  Sons                        810  0  0 

Mr.  J.  Davis  _                767  0  o 

Mr.  W.  Porter  :                               740  0  0 

Mr.  J.  Everall                                     733  0  0 

Rosenberg,  Beokenham.— For  boiuidary  wall  and 
gates.— Mr.  Wm.  0.  Banks,  architect. 

Grubb  £95  16  0 

Cooper   88   0  0 

Payne  and  Balding    87   0  0 

BEnFORD. — For  erecting  villa  residence  for  Thos.  U. 

Tumley  Esq.,  S.  Cuthbert's,  Bedford    Mr.  John  Usher 

architect.   Quantities  supplied. 

Cunvin   £125.5 

Freshwater  (acceijted)   1238 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— EoYAL  institute  or  British  Architects. — 
"On  Arbitrations.''  By  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
Associate.    8  p.m. 

Friday.— ARCHiTEOTCRAi  Association.— Paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Kerr.    7.30  p.m. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the  largest 
and  best  selected  stock  of  BANGOR,  PORTMADOC,  and 
GREEN  ROOFING  SLATES,  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled,  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stave  Ranges,  Bain-water  Goods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  G.'s  SPECIAL  RED  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY 
GREEN  SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applica- 
tion.— Offiees  and  Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Bury-street, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  Agents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

CARLISLE  Public  Hall  Company,  January  15, 1S73.— 
For  plans  for  the  proposed  buildiog. — Mr.  C.  Vynne,  Hon. 
Sec.  1,  English-street,  Carlisle. 

The  Carlisle  Diocesan  Church  Extension  Society, 
January  31,  1873. — For  plans  for  a  moimtain  chapel,  suil^ 
able  for  100  persons.  "Two  prizes  of  twenty  and  fifteen 
guineas  for  the  best  designs.  This  competition  is  open  to 
architects  residing  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire  only. — Rev.  Canon  Shipmau,  'Vicarage,  Aspa^ 
tria,  Cumberland ;  and  Rev.  Canon  Stock,  Rectory,  Win- 
dermere. 

Chester  Union,  February  1,  1873. — For  designs  and 
estimates  for  a  new  workhouse  to  accommodate  500  male 
and  female  inmates,  with  the  requisite  offices,  &e.  Sre- 
mium  of  £100  for  the  best,  and  £50  for  the  second  best 
design. — Mr.  William  Keartland,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians, 
Chester. 

The  Conference  Committee  on  Competitions  will  be 
glad  to  receive,  from  provincial  architects,  the  earliest 
possible  notice  of  proposed  competitions,  in  order  that 
the  committee  may,  in  sufficient  time,  transmit  to  the 
promoters  of  such  competitions,  for  their  guidance,  copies 
of  the  regulations  passed  at  the  General  Conference  of 
1872.  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  OomiJetitions,  9,  Conduit-street,  Han- 
over-square, W. 

The  Frome  District  Agricultural  Society.- Feb. 
20. — For  adapting  a  field  near  Frome  for  the  purposes  of 
a  Cheese,  Com,  and  Cattle  Market,  and  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings.  Premiums  of  £20  and  £5  for  first  and 
second  best  designs. — Messrs.  Cruttwell  and  Daniell,  Soli- 
citors, Frome. 

The  Northampton  School  Boare,  January  27, 1873. — 
For  designs  for  two  new  schools,  with  class-rooms  and 
out-offices.  One  of  the  schools  is  to  be  built  in  Spriog- 
lane,  and  is  to  accommodate  650  children ;  the  other  ia 
Vernon-ten-ace,  and  is  to  accommodate  500  children.  The 
architect  whose  design  shall  be  selected  will  be  appointed 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings. — Mr.  J.  B. 
Hensman,  Solicitor,  Northampton;  Offices  of  the  Board, 
6,  St.  Giles-street. 

■Vienna,  December  31.— For  designs  for  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice- Admiral  Tegetthoff .  Prizes 
of  £300,  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to  the  three  best 
designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegetthoff  Monument, 
Vienna. 


Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

iti  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  liest  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  5s.  6d.  per.yard  super.  See  Building 
News,  December  27,  1872,  Mechanics'  Magazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free ;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENRY  C.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester. — [Abvt.] 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Admiralty,  January  31,  1873.— For  Dowston's  pumps 
and  water-closets."  Mr.  F.  W.  Bowsell,  Superintendent  of 
Contracts,  Arhniralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

British  Columiha,  January  15,  1873.— For  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Esquimau  Graving  Dock.— Mr.  G.  U.  Walkem, 
Chief  Commissioner,  Land  and  Works,  Victoria,  Britiah 
Columbia. 

Calvkrley  Local  Board,  January  4,  1873.  —  For 
sewering,  levelling,  cliannelling,  and  flagging  a  street  near 
Clovergreave'a  Mill.— Mr.  Thoi-nton,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Calverley. 

CATBRHAM,  January  9,  1873.— For  the  erection  of  addi- 
tional blocks  of  buildings  at  the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles. 
-Messrs.  Giles  &  Gough,  Architects,  28,  Craven-street, 
Charing-erosB. 

Oonhleton,  Jan.  21.— For  the  erection  otanewCon- 
gi  egational  church  and  school.  Mr.  W.  Sugden,  architect. 
Leek. 

DuLWiCH. — For  the  erection  of  two-pairs  of  semi-de- 
tached villas. — Mr.  T.  Clarke,  157,  Gheapside,  S.R. 

Ghavesend,  January  0,  187.3.— For  the  purchase  of  dust, 
ashes,  &c.— Mr.  K.  A.  Miller,  Clerk  to  the  Improvement 
Commissioners,  Gravesond. 

Great  Waltham  (Essex),  January  6.— For  the  erection 
of  schools  and  residence  at  Forth  End. — Mr.  F.  Whitmore, 
Architect,  Duke  Street,  Chelmsford. 

Glknmuick,  Feb.  1.— For  the  construction  of  3  000  to 
4,000  yards  of  simk  fencing. — Mr.  Miiue  Forrester,  Glen- 
muick 

Halifax,  .Tan.  20.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  residence. 
—Mr.  John  Hogg,  architect.  Hall  End,  Halifax. 

SowEKiiY  Bkidge,  January  6,— For  sewering,  levelling 
paving,  llagging,  and  channelling  Broad  Street  and  Foun 
dry  Street.— Ml-.  C.  Barstow,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board, 
Sowerby  Bridge. 

Islington,  January  7,  1873.— For  the  erection  of  seven 
houses  in  Riverdale  Road,  Highbury  Vale. — Messrs.  Baker 
and  Blaker,  3,  Cloak  Lane,  City. 

Treks  Estate,  Manningham,  January  13.— For  the 
erection  of  ten  semi-detached  villas. — Messrs.  Hope  and 
Jardine,  Exchange  Buildings,  Bradford. 

Hunslbt,  Leeds;  January  13.— For  the  erection  of  a 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  (to  seat  900),  Schools,  and  two 
Dwelling  Houses.  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Son,  Architects, 
Dewsbury. 

Long  Sutton  School  Board,  Jan.  28.— For  the  erection 
of  new  school  room.— J-  Wright,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Manningham,  Near  Bradford,  December  6,— For  the 
erection  of  a  Primitive  Methodist  School  and  Lecture 
Room. — Messrs.  Kirk  and  Son,  Architects,  Dewsbury. 

Merthyr  Tydfil  School  Board,  Jan.  16.— For  the 
erection  of  school  buildings  and  master's  house. — C. 
Taylor,  architect.  Court-street,  Merthyr. 

Fulneck,  Near  Leeds,  January  7. — For  the  erection 
of  a  new  Moravian  Sunday  School.  Messrs.  C.  S.  and 
A,  J.  Nelson,  Architects,  Albert  Chambers,  Park  Row, 
Leeds. 

West  Boyd,  Stanninglby,  January  14.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Lodge  and  Boundary  Walls. — Messrs.  C.  S.  and 
A.  J.  Nelson,  Architects,  Albert  Chambers,  Park  Sow 
Leeds. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL,  SAUOERS  &  CO.,  Limited 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 
[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  'WILTS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

green  boopixg-slates. 

As  supplied  to  U.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham. 

Tlie  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

( Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

Those  durable  and  non-absorbent  slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

In  Kailway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester  :— 

Per  Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates.  per  square 

Best  Green  .Slates  14  by  7   2  17  6   16s.  ed. 

Do.         do.     13  by  8   2  17  6   16s.  6d. 

Do.         do.    13  by  7    2   5  0    I4s. 

Do.         do.    12  by  7   1  IS  6   138. 

Do  do.    12  by  6   17  6   lis. 

Prices"of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
Testimonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to 

MES.SES.  BAXDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museimi  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Picadilly,  W., 
and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 


BANKRUPTS. 

TO  surrender  in  LONDON. 

Clamp,  Thomas,  Rossmore-road,  East  Dulwich,  builder 
Jan.  21,  at  11. 

Pearce,  James  Thomas,  Francis-road,  Bennondsey, 
builder,  Jan.  10,  at  1. 

sittings  for  PUBLIC  EXAinNATION. 

Jan.  21,  T.  Tyers,  Eichmond-road,  West  Brompton, 
builder. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Alexander  Eraser,  Glasgow,  builder.  Jan.  11,  at  11. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 
Slack  and  Grayson,  Sheffielil,  joiners.— Faweett,  Pres- 
ton, and  Co.,  Liverpool,  engineers. — Ownsworth  and  Tem- 
perton,  Hull,  stonemasons. 


"Remarkable,  very  Remarkable  Indeed"  are  the 
effects  of  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE  in  Pre- 
venting and  curing  Smallpox,  Fevers,  and  Skin  Diseases. 
Specially  ref resiling  and  invigorating  during  hot  weather. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Maker,  113,  Holbom-hill, 
London.— [Abvt.] 


January  10,  1873. 
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THE  PRINCIPAL  COMPETITIVE  DE- 
SIGNS FOIl  THE  PROPOSED  NEW 
CATHEDRAL  AT  EDINBURGH. 
VTOW  that  the  heat  of  contest  is  over,  it  is 
i.^  weU  to  take  stock  of  the  results  of  this 
memorable  competition,  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  We  can  already  ignore  the  trans- 
parent disguise  of  eiiphonious  mottoes,  and 
speak  of  the  handiwork  of  the  several  gentlemen 
who  engaged  in  it  without  hesitation.  Here- 
after Edinbiu-gh  Cathedral  will  be  able  to  speak 
for  itself  and  its  distinguished  architect  as 
it  wiU  rise  from  his  drawings  revised  and  im- 
proved, as,  withoiit  doubt,  they  will  be.*  For 
the  present,  however,  we  can  but  judge  of  the 
successful  design  as  it  was  sent  in  with  the 
rest,  according  to  the  terms  laid  down,  and 
criticise  it  with  due  consideration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  conformed  to  the  rules.  The 
first  point  which  natiu'aUy  engages  our  atten- 
tion is  how  far  the  competitors,  studiously 
selected  in  equal  numbers  to  represent  the 
English  and  Scotch  nationalities,  acquitted 
themselves  in  that  capacity.  It  might  appear 
invidious  to  take  this  view  of  the  matter,  but 
it  was  so  ordained  on  the  other,  and  not  this 
side  of  the  Border,  and  by  the  tribunal  who 
were  to  retain  the  judgment  in  their  own  hands. 
Oixt  of  the  building  designs  sent  by  invitation, 
three  were  supposed  to  be  of  English  and 
three  of  Scotch  origin,  and  of  these,  foTir  stood 
out  so  prominently  as  to  have  rendered  choice 
among  them  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  each 
and  all  presenting  general  characteristics  and 
special  features  which  would  in  some  degree 
justify  favouritism  and  partiality,  if  there 
should  be  disposition  to  indulge  in  such.  Of 
these  fom-,  three  were  avowedly  English,  and 
one  only  Scotch,  the  other  two  being,  though 
creditable  to  their  authors,  so  far  inferior  that 
they  may  now  be  dismissed  from  further  con- 
sideration. We  feel  however,  in  the  interest 
of  truth,  bound  to  claim  no  small  portion  of 
the  merit  due  to  the  design  which  was  sent  in 
by  Mr.  Ross,  to  help  obtained  in  this  metro- 
polis, and  therefore,  as  far  as  the  schools  of 
thought  from  which  this  architectural  work 
was  derived,  English  architects  have  again 
proved  their  pre-eminence. 

It  is  true  that  the  eminent  authors  of  the 
three  English  designs  may  fairly  claim  to 
to  be  the  masters  in.  each  case  of  the  particular 
school  of  which  their  drawings  are  so  repre- 
sentative, and  the  fourth  design  referred  to 
may  also  be  classed  under  the  same  head  as 
one  of  them.  As  far  as  regards  the  justice 
of  the  choice  made  by  the  Trustees,  about 
which  there  has  been  some  recent  questioning, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  that  though  there 
may  remain  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  judgment  arrived  at,  there  are 
but  slender  grounds  for  gravely  disputing  it. 
As  we  have  said,  all  fom'  of  the  principal 
designers  are  very  able,  and  it  was  only  to  be 
desired  that  there  were  fom*  prizes  instead  of 
one  to  bestow.  None  of  the  competitors  can 
be  said  to  have  seriously  outstepped  the  limits 
of  the  terms  imposed,  whether  as  to  cost  or 
otherwise.  Two — Mr.  Steel  and  Mr.  Burges 
—kept  well  within  the  mark.  Mr.  Ross, 
perhaps,  with  his  three  towers  and  spires, 
must  have  been  beyond  it ;  but  it  might  be 
argued,  as  it'was  in  the  similar  cii'cumstances 
of  the  competition  for  Cork  Cathedral,  that 
these  features  were  not  necessary,  and  might 
be  postponed  for  a  future  date,  and  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott's  design  certainly  does  not  seem  to 
be  conceived  in  a  much  more  costly  spirit  than 
either  of  the  rest.    From  what  we  have  been 


*  Already  it  has  been  detei-mined  to  render  it  more 
complete  by  the  addition  of  uestem  towers,  at  a  further 
cost  of  £10,000. 
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able  to  gather,  it  was  his  fortuitous  choice  of 
a  central  tower  and  spire,  as  the  predominant 
feature  of  his  design,  which  led  to  its  adop- 
tion. Sir  G.  G.  Scott  is  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion :  he  knows  that  the  uninitiated  like 
central  towers  and  spires,  and  never  trouble 
themselves  to  examine  whether  they  tend  to 
cumbrous  internal  arrangements  or  not. 
Subtler  questions  as  to  style,  originality,  and 
so  forth,  are  beyond  their  ken,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  competitors  themselves  and,  doubt- 
less, Mr.  Christian's  advice  were,  to  such  a 
body,  sufficient  guarantees  that  in  points  of 
construction  and  convenience  each  and  aU 
might  be  trusted  to  build  what  would  prove 
substantial  and  suitable.  The  problem  which 
had  to  be  solved  was  a  very  difficult  and  com- 
plicated one  :  to  produce  a  cathedral,  with 
its  distinctive  character  and  featiu-es,  and 
appropriate  appurtenances  for  a  very  limited 
sum,  and  to  combine  therewith  the  somewhat 
parochial  treatment  of  the  arrangements 
needed  for  the  special  ritual  of  the  community 
for  whose  use  it  was  intended.  Together  with 
these  requirements,  had  to  be  kept  in  view  the 
adaptation  to  a  somewhat  peculiar  site,  with 
an  approach  fi'om  the  main  thoroughfare 
which  is  in  an  oblique  line  to  it,  so  that  the 
principal  towers  and  spires  must  necessarily 
be  viewed  from  it  full  on  then-  angle,  which 
is  always  the  least  favourable  point.  In 
taking  the  four  principal  designs,  as  we  pro- 
pose to  do,  seriatim,  we  must  perforce  com- 
mence with  that  to  which  fortune  has  awarded 
the  prize. 

Sir  G.  G.  Scott's  style  is  so  weU  known, 
that  most  of  our  readers  wiU  be  able  to  form 
a  tolerable  conception  of  it  when  we  allege 
that  his  design  for  this  Edinb\irg:h  Cathedral 
is  one  highly  characteristic  and  fully  worthy 
of  him.  It  is  scholarly  rhythmical,  harmonious, 
but  neither  striking  nor  original ;  the  detail 
and  features  are  founded  upon  tirst-class 
Early  Gothic  precedents,  among  which 
English  abbeys  and  Glasgow  Cathedral  have 
evidently  been  put  under  contribution,  and 
only  the  tower  and  spire  betray  attention  to 
a  tyije  foreign  to  these  islands,  and  they  have 
decidedly  a  French  aspect,  reminding  us  of 
nearly  similar  featiu-es  at  the  Church  of 
S.  Albin,  Angers.  The  plan,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  an  indifferent  one,  and  does  not 
seem  at  all  to  grasp  the  Cathedi-al  type.  _  In 
it  alone,  of  the  foiir  designs  under  review, 
is  there  no  ambulatory  carried  continuously 
round  the  eastern  end,  and  the  easternmost 
bays  of  the  aisles  are  utilised  for  minor  pur- 
poses, as  vestries,  &c.,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
undignified  ;  and  the  piers  requisite  to  support 
such  a  central  tower  as  they  have  to  bear 
must  prove  cumbrous  obstructions  in  a  build- 
ing which  is  to  be  utilised  as  a  parochial 
chm-ch,  and  not  for  such  processional  worship 
as  that  of  olden  days,  for  which  our  former 
cathedrals  were  built.  A  nave  of  five  bays, 
and  a  chancel  of  four,  with  a  square  end, 
have  roofs  of  equal  height  and  considerable 
dignity,  while  between  them  rises  the  feature 
of  the  tower  and  spire  which  has  captivated 
the  good  folk  of  Edinburgh,  who  have  not  even 
troubled  themselves  how  any  one  is  to  get  into 
itjOrwhatuse  itistobeputto.  We  are  rather  of 
opinion  that  Su-  G.  G.  Scott  has  not  troubled 
himself  much  upon  these  points  either;  but  if 
proper  access  has  been  forgotten  in  the  hiu-ry 
of  competition,  we  doubt  not  that  this  is  an 
oversight  which  can  be  amended.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  design  bespeaks  itself  as 
one  thought  out  more  from  the  outside  than 
from  within.  Of  the  tower  and  spu'e  in  them- 
selves externally,  as  old  French  friends,  we 
certainly  are  bound  to  speak  well,  though 
they  are  unquestionably  too  large  for  the 
building  to  which  they  are  here  applied,  and 
tend  to  crush  the  rest  of  the  design.  They  look 
as  if  they  could  hold  a  good  peal  of  beUs ;  and 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ringers  are  to 
get  at  them — why,  that  is  their  look  out! 
The  tower  rises  stateHly,  Avith  plenty  of  plain 
space  high  above  the  roofs,  and  then  breaks 
into  an  octagonal  belfry  stage  with  a  good 
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two-light  window  on  each  face,  and  a  jiLnnaele 
on  each  angle,  not  rising  higher  than  the 
parapet.  These  pinnacles,  by-the-bye,  block 
up  the  alternate  windows,  so  that  inevitably  it 
will  be  questioned  why  there  shoidd  be  windows 
there  at  all  Y  The  reason  is,  however,  plain, 
and  it  is  this :  the  idea  is  from  such  lanterns 
as  that  of  Coutances'  Cathedral,  which  has 
both  pinnacles  and  windows  ;  and  rightly  so. 
Why,  then,  should  we  cavil  at  them  here  Y  Be- 
cause at  Coutances  the  lantern  again  was 
designed  with  the  idea  of  the  interior  para- 
mount ;  the  continuity  of  the  range  of  windows 
thence  could  not  be  "broken,  and  light  could 
enter  them  from  behind  the  pinnacles ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  this  belfry-stage  is  no  lantern, 
and  tho  angle  windows  are  needless  ;  let  them, 
then,  be  dispensed  with.  The  tower  will  then 
become  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  dese- 
crated church  at  Angers,  we  have  named, 
and  which  is  about  to  be  copied  stUl  more 
literally  at  Kensington  and  Plaistow  by  Mr. 
Brooks.  The  principal  difference  in  this  case 
wiU  be  that  the  belfry  windows  are  two 
light  traceried  ones,  instead  of  single  lancets, 
and  that  the  spire  is  considerably  elongated. 
The  fenestration  of  the  rest  of  this  building, 
as  seen  in  the  side  elevation,  is  satisfactory. 
The  clerestory  of  the  nave  is  a  series  of  two- 
light  windows,  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  heads 
of  each— two  windows  to  each  bay.  The  aisle 
below  has  one  simple  couplet  of  lancets  to  each 
bay.  The  chancel  has  triplets  of  lancets,  the 
central  light  rising  higher  than  the  side  ones, 
and  its  aisle  a  single  lancet  to  each  compart- 
ment. The  transept  end  has  a  fine  arrange- 
ment of  three  lancet  windows  divided  by 
buttresses,  which,  however,  seem  rather  thi-ust 
down  too  much.  It  is  sunnounted  by  a  large 
rose  window  in  the  gable.  'AU  these  seem 
generally  satisfactory  in  proportion,  and  yet 
have  no  great  amount  of  character  ;  but  the 
side  is  sadly  marred  by  intrusive  flying  but- 
tresses, rising  from  the  points  of  junction  of 
the  aforesaid  aisles  mth  those  of  the  transepts, 
and  which  abut  against  the  central  tower. 
These,  as  useless  and  extravagances,  should  be 
omitted;  the  only  purpose  we  can  conceive 
them  applied  to  wmdd  be  for  approaches  for 
the  beU-ringers,  if  made  hoUow  for  the  pp- 
pose.  The  west  end,  with  a  large,  ti-aceried 
^vindow,  is  not  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  compo- 
sition. It  is  fortunate  that  this  will  be  wholly 
revised,  as  the  addition  resolved  upon  of 
western  towers  wiH  need  an  entirely  different 
character  of  facade.  The  Chapter  House  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  is  a  polygonal  one 
of  a  simple  but  good  treatment,  which  reminds 
us  of  that  at  Margam  abbey,  though,  of  course, 
on  a  far  smaller  scale. 

Mr.  Street's  design  is  thoroughly  character- 
istic of  him,  and  founded  upon  our  o^m  native 
style.  It  is,  in  general  conception,  the  most 
original,  and  in  point  of  plan  and  arrangement, 
the  most  suitable.  We  have  heard  it  stated 
by  a  very  competent  authority  that  it  was 
precisely  that  for  which  the  site  seemed  fitted, 
and  that  it  accorded  most  exactly  to  the  par- 
ticulars laid  down  in  the  testator's  wiU  ;  but 
then  those  particulars  had  been  modified  by 
the  Trustees  in  the  dii-ections  given  to  the 
competitors.  On  the  other  hand,  probably  in 
consequence  of  over-anxiety  to  keep  within 
the  limit  of  the  sum  named,  and  which  we 
have  said  Mr.  Street  eAddently  managed  to 
have  done,  the  entire  scheme  falls  short  of 
the  appropriate  character  and  dignity  of  a 
cathedral  tvpe.  The  Church  is  more  a  first- 
class  parochial  one  with  a  single  western  tower, 
a  wide  nave  of  six  bays— the  easternmost  of 
which  is  inclined  towards  the  narrower  chancel, 
as  in  the  Church  at  Oxford  by  the  same 
architect ;  a  fine  southern  porch  is  advanced 
beyond  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  south  aisle 
to  the  nave.  There  is  a  transept  with  a  central 
low  lantern  tower,  as  to  a  Cistercian  abbey, 
which  is  not  attractively  treated  outside,  and 
we  think  that  this  fact  tended  seriously  to  the 
non-acceptance  of  this  admirable  design.  It 
has  no  parapet,  nor  even  any  projecting  cornice 
to  speak  of,  and  the  junction  of  the  tower  with 
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the  stunted  spire  is  consequently  poor  and 
abrupt.  The  chancel  is  of  four  bays,  with 
rectaiij^ular  end,  hut  the  easternmost  bay  is 
api)ropriated  as  passage  or  retro-choir  behind 
the  advanood  reredos,  and  thus  a  conspiciious 
fault  in  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's  plan  is  avoided.  The 
church  has  evidently  been  ri<i,htly  desi}>'ncd 
with  a  primary  view  to  internal  eflect  and  ac- 
commodation, the  latter  of  which  is  perfect. 
A  cloister  on  the  north  side  is  a  useful  and 
picturesque  additional  feature  in  Mr.  Street's 
plan,  and  gives  access  to  a  rectangular  synod 
hall,  serving  as  chapter  house ;  a  half -octagonal 
baptistry  on  the  north  side  opposite  the  porch 
is  a  good  feature.  The  clerestory  of  the  nave 
is  peculiar,  and  far  from  pleasing.  It  re'serables 
that  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Dijon  in 
being  a  continuous  range  of  triplets  of  lancet 
openings  set  so  close  as  almost  to  form  one 
arcade.  The  clerestory  of  the  chancel  is  far 
better.  The  western  tower  and  spire,  though 
able,  are  hardly  quite  satisfactory,  from  the 
main  pinnacles  appearing  as  if  they  had 
slipped  downwards,  and  wanted  lifting.  Alto- 
gether the  exterior  lacks  somewhat  of  beauty, 
as  well  as  being  intentionally  severe,  and  is 
not  equal  in  merit  to  the  interior.  Neverthe- 
less, had  the  prize  fallen  to  this  design,  the 
result  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  more 
consistent  with  the  views  of  the  profession, 
who  are  not  so  likely  to  be  led  by  appearances 
as  the  good  folk  of  Edinburgh.  The  illustrations 
of  Mr.  Street's  fine  drawings  which,  by  his 
courtesy,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  our 
subsribers  with  the  present  number  of  our 
journal,  cannot  fail  to  be  highly  appreciated 
and  deeply  studied.  We  hope,  on  future  oc- 
casions, to  be  able  to  do  equal  justice  to  the 
drawings  of  the  other  three  able  designs  above 
described. 


THE  WORKMAN'S  SHARE  IN 
ARCHITECTURE.— III.* 
What  it  Might  be. 

IN  approaching  this  third  and  final  division 
•  of  our  subject,  we  do  not  forget  that  we 
are  turning  from  matters  of  fact  to  matters  of 
theory  and  speculation.  "  We  know  what  we 
are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be,"  and 
while  we  may  readily  ascertain  what  is  the 
workman's  share  in  the  architecture  of  to-day, 
and  make  sure,  within  moderate  limits,  what 
must  have  been  his  share  in  the  architecture  of 
the  past,  matters  are  different  when  we  try  to 
estimate  his  position  in  the  architecture  of'  the 
future.  We  have  no  ready-made  theory,  neat 
and  complete,  such  as  those  by  which  popular 
magazine-'«Titers  penetrate  the  mysteries 
alike  of  ages  gone  by  and  ages  to  come  :  we 
can  only  make^  a  few  guesses  and  suggest  a 
few  experiments. 

Every  one  is  agreed  that  ia  the  great  archi- 
tectural works  of  the  Middle  Ages  individual 
workmen  designed  for  themselves  far  more 
than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  now. 
Even  then,  erei-i/  workman  did  not  and  could 
not  have  designed  for  himself — for  the  power 
of  original  design  is  comparatively  rare — and 
for  one  man  who  possesses  it  in  any  marked 
degree,  there  are  twenty  in  whom  it  is  prac- 
tically wanting.    Still,  further,  the  workmen 
who  could  design  had  necessarily  to  do  so 
within  rigid  limits.    Their  first  and  most  im- 
portant duty  was  to  take  their  part  in  the 
general  scheme  :  to  carry  out  the  ruling  idea 
of  the  master  mason :  to  build,  not  the  bits  of 
architecture  that    they  might  individually 
chance  to  have  a  fancy  for,  but  those  sections 
of  the  cathedral  or  abbey  or  town-hall  which 
fell  to  their  lot.    This  cathedral  or  abbey  or 
town-hall,  in  its  plan  and  arrangement,  its 
grouping  and  general  composition,  was  de- 
signed, just  as  such  a  thing  would  be  now,  by 
an  architect ;  and  so  far  the  workmen  carried 
out,  just  as  workmen  stUl  do,  the  design 
which  the  architect  had  decided  on.    Up  to 
this  point,  the  principal  difierence  between 
modem  and  Mediaival  practice  was,  that  in  the 
latter  the  architect  passed  his  time  at  his 
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buildings  instead  of  at  his  office — an  im- 
portant difference,  which  deserves  all  possible 
consideration,  but  which  may  be  better  con- 
sidered apai't  from  our  present  subject.  As 
far,  however,  as  the  workman  was  concerned, 
he  had  no  more  to  do  with  general  design  in 
the  Middle  Ages — at  least,  in  first-class  work 
— than  ho  has  now.  The  first  requisite  of 
general  design  is  unity,  and  the  only  way  of 
gaining  unity  is  to  have  one  composer.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  minor  details,  the  case  is 
different.  In  filling  up  the  grand  outline  sup- 
plied by  the  chief  designers,  there  is  room  for 
the  thoughts  of  numberless  minds,  provided 
only  that  these  thoughts  are  such,  and  so  ex- 
pressed, as  to  harmonise  with  the  great  thought 
which  must  dominate  over  them  all.  To 
supply  all  the  minutia;  of  a  single  building,  if 
it  be  a  large  one,  is  almost  enough  to  drain 
one  man's  imagination  dry :  to  supply  them 
all  in  as  many  large  buildmgs  as  some  archi- 
tects now  are  concerned  with  every  year,  is 
more  than  the  greatest  genius  could  be  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  ;  and  hence  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  that  modern  works,  as  compared 
with  ancient  ones,  are  deficient  in  interest,  life, 
and  variety.  Still,  further,  when  we  come  to 
purely  decorative  details — such  as  sculpture  or 
painting — or  even  to  carved  or  coloured  orna- 
ment, experience  shows  that  they  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  produced  at  second-hand.  A 
wall  may  be  built,  or  an  arch-moulding 
worked,  or  a  window-tracery  put  together 
from  drawings,  and  quite  successfully ;  for 
all  these  things,  being  done  by  rule  and  com- 
passes, can  be  copied  accurately  by  the  use  of 
those  instruments.  But  a  sketch,  even  of  the 
simplest  leaf  ornament,  cannot  be  copied  accu- 
rately by  any  mechanical  aids  :  it  cannot  be 
made  the  best  of  by  any  one  who  has  not  a 
clear  conception  of  it  in  his  own  mind,  who 
has  not  seen  it  in  his  own  imagination,  and 
who  does  not  know  where  every  curve  and 
dimple  must  be  placed  to  produce  the  effect 
he  aims  at.  If  the  architect  sees  all  this  in 
making  his  drawing,  he  cannot  communicate 
his  own  internal  vision  to  the  carvers.  All 
he  can  do  is  to  put  a  faint  reflection  of  it  on 
paper,  of  which  the  carver  transfers  a  still 
fainter  reflection  to  stone ;  and  so  it  comes 
to  pass  that  in  decorative  matters  especially 
this  civilised  age  finds  itself  beaten — not 
merelj'  bj^  the  Gothic  periods,  but  even  by  the 
half-barbarous  Pre-Gothic  and  Post-Classic 
ones. 

The  general  conclusion,  then,  is  that  we 
want  decorative  workmen  who  can  design 
their  own  details  ;  painters  and  carvers,  par- 
ticularly, who  can  invent  for  themselves.  The 
first  difficulty  that  occurs  is  this  :  it  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  that  they  should  design 
in  the  style  of  the  building  they  are  employed 
on,  or  they  will  be  doing  it  far  more  harm 
than  good :  but  there  are  a  dozen  styles  or 
varieties  of  style  now  practised,  and  it  will 
take  a  man's  whole  life  properly  to  master 
one.  The  only  course  we  can  see  is  for  each 
decorative  workman  to  choose  his  style  and 
stick  to  it,  and  work  only  for  those  who  prac- 
tise it.  Such  workmen  some  of  our  leading 
architects  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find, 
or  wise  enough  to  train,  but,  unhappily, 
they  still  are  rare.  The  decorative  Jack-of- 
all-trades  goes  the  round  of  our  offices,  and 
boasts  himself  equally  at  home  in  Greek, 
Gothic,  or  Renaissance.  His  unhappy  em- 
ployers find  the  boast  is  not  unreasonable,  and 
the  impartial  feebleness  with  which  he  works 
for  them  all  makes  it  hard  to  discover  whether 
he  has  a  preference  for  any.  It  is  not  to  this 
soulless  creature  of  circumstances  that  we 
must  look  to  put  new  life  and  spirit  into  our 
buildings :  we  want  men  with  a  will  and  a 
way  of  their  own,  who  will  choose  their  own 
course  and  persevere  in  it.  Even  as  a  matter 
of  money  and  emploATnent,  we  are  sure  that 
the  decided  line  would  prove  the  safer  one — at 
least  for  any  one  who  had  not  quite  mistaken 
his  vocation.  The  way  to  rise  to  eminence  is 
to  follow  one's  own  perceptions  of  what  is 
best — one's  own  consciousness  of  what  is 
practicable ;  not  to  run  nervously  here  and 


there  and  everywhere,  vainly  trying  to  please 
all  the  world.  Really  to  understand  one  style, 
however,  would  take  a  great  deal  more  time 
and  study  than  to  pick  up  a  smattering  of 
half-a-dozen  styles  ;  while  really  to  design  in 
it — instead  of  repeating,  as  most  carvers  now 
repeat,  a  few  stock  patterns  by  the  mile, 
would  take  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  experi- 
ment and  observation  beside.  The  cai-ver, 
for  instance,  who  should  aspire  to  do  for  19th 
century  architecture  what  his  predecessors 
did  for  the  Vith,  would  find  it  necessary  to 
gain  all  the  insight  he  could  into  their  man- 
ner of  working — and  at  least  as  much  insight 
as  they  had  into  the  manner  in  which  Nature 
works.  All  this  would  require  much  time 
and  much  labour,  though  labour  of  a  sort  that 
no  man  with  enthusiasm  and  ability  would 
shrink  from ;  but  still  it  must  and  ought  ulti- 
mately to  be  recompensed.  We  should  get  a 
higher  class  of  work  than  now,  and  should  be 
willing,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  pay  a  higher 
price  for  it.  Mr.  Ruskin  somewhere  says  that 
if  he  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he 
would,  in  the  interest  of  painters,  put  a  tax 
of  a  guinea  on  every  cake  of  colours.  In  the 
interest  of  architects  he  might,  at  the  same 
time,  put  a  similar  tax  on  every  foot  of 
foliated  cornice,  and  on  every  carved  boss  and 
capital.  Anything  would  be  welcome  that 
would  lessen  the  general  efflorescence  of  orna- 
ment which  disfigures  so  many  new  buildings, 
and,  doubly  welcome,  if  it  would  elevate  the 
character  of  the  little  ornament  that  might 
remain.  The  more  thorough  training  of  our 
decorative  artists  might  be  expected  to  do 
both  at  once.  Carving  would  cost  more,  and 
would  be  used  more  sparingly :  but  what  was 
left  would  be  so  improved  in  character  that 
the  loss  would  be  a  wonderful  gain.  Carvers, 
instead  of  trying  to  mangle  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  freestone  in  the  shortest 
time,  would  endeavour  to  excel  each  other  in 
the  freshness  and  thoroughness  of  their  work, 
and  would  find,  in  reputation  and  remunera- 
tion alike,  that  half  is  sometimes  more  than 
the  whole.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  ques- 
tion of  pay  has  much  to  do  with,  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  really  artistic  workmen.  The 
first  desideratum  of  course  is  to  pick  out  men 
of  talent  and  capacity — rare  everywhere,  but 
discoverable,  doubtless,  in  one  grade  of  society 
as  much  as  in  another.  The  next  thing  is  to 
give  them,  or  to  help  them  to  give  themselves, 
a  thorough  and  efficient  training  ;  and  it  is 
here  that  their  want  of  means  makes  itself 
felt.  It  is  not  in  their  power  to  give  up  the 
years  that  are  necessary  for  their  art-educa- 
tion :  they  must  live,  and  their  only  way  to 
live  is  to  do  such  work  as  they  can  get,  how- 
ever immature  their  powers,  and  however 
imperfect  their  education.  Something  in  the 
nature  of  a  scholarship,  or  a  travelling  student- 
ship, tenable  for  three  or  four  years,  might 
do  much  to  develope  the  growth  of  abilities 
which  are  now  stunted  by  untoward  circum- 
stances. The  Royal  Academy  is  perhaps  not 
yet  sufficiently  Gothiciscd  to  admit  that  the 
workman  has  any  share  in  architecture  at  all, 
or  it  could  easily  add  such  a  studentship  to 
its  existing  ones  :  but  there  are  other  pubHc 
bodies  from  whom  more  is  to  be  expected,  and 
we  should  gladly  hear  that  any  of  them  had 
taken  the  matter  into  serious  consideration. 


NOTES  ON  STONEWORK.— II. 

GEANITE. 

TO  follow  the  subject  of  the  workable  stone 
beds  from  the  point  at  which  we  left  it, 
viz.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Wealden formation, 
and  following  the  same  order  as  before,  the 
fii'st  beds  of  the  Great  Oolitic  formation  are 
those  of  Portland.  It  is  indeed  the  first  great 
workable  freestone  that  we  arrive  at  in  geolo- 
gical order  downwards.  Those  hitherto  men- 
tioned, yiz.,  the  Suffolk  crag,  and  the  calca- 
reous sandstones  known  as  the  Kentish  rag, 
although  worked  to  a  considerable  extent, 
especially  the  latter,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Maidstone,   Godstone,  and  other  places  in 
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Kent,  are  not  great  formations  like  some  of 
those  wo  shall  have  to  mention.  There  is 
workable  stone  found  in  the  Hastings  sand,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Wealden  formation, 
that  we  have  not  yet  mentioned — the  Tun- 
bridg-c  Wells  sandstone,  qnai-ried  at  Calverley, 
near  Tunbridge  WeUs.  It  is  line-grained, 
■\vith  a  slightly  calcareons  cement,  and  of  a 
variegated  brown  colour.  It  weighs  about 
llSlbs.  to  the  cubic  foot.  There  are  three 
beds,  the  ui)per  one  being  about  2ft.  thick, 
the  middle  one  about  3ft.,  and  the  lower  qxiite 
a  thin  bed. 

The  Sussex  and  the  Purbeck  beds  are  more 
of  the  character  of  marble,  so  that  really  the 
lirst  great  stone  formation  we  come  to  is  that 
of  Portland.  It  is  an  oolitic  limestone,  and 
has  peculiar  properties  ;  but  before  going  into 
particulars  of  the  (jualities  of  the  Portland 
beds,  it  may  be  better  to  take  a  rapid  and 
general  view  of  the  whole  series  of  oolitic 
sti-ata  of  which  they  form  the  uppermost 
member.  They  are  divided  from  those  below 
by  the  Kimmeridge  clay.  Under  this  is  the 
Coralline  oolite,  bxit  its  range  is  not  extensive, 
and  where  it  does  occur  it  does  not  afford  a  good 
building-stone. 

Below  the  Coralline  oolite  lies  the  Great  or 
Bath  oolite,  separated  from  it  by  the  Oxford 
clay.  These  strata  furnish  the  Bath  stone, 
so  much  used  in  architectural  work  (perhaps 
more  so  formerly  than  now,  owing  to  the  ne- 
gligence of  quarrjonen  in  sending  out  bad 
stone  along  with  the  good).  Below  the  great 
Bath  oolite  is  the  Inferior  oolite,  separated 
from  the  beds  above  by  the  Stonesfield  slate 
and  beds  of  clay.  Under  the  whole  Oolitic 
formation  are  the  has  beds,  which  furnish  the 
excellent  lime  for  hydraulic  works;  but  as  they 
do  not  furnish  a  good  building-stone,  we  may 
pass  them  by  and  proceed  to  the  next  forma- 
tion— theTriassic,  or  new  red  sandstone,  which, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  consists  of  tliree 
distinct  beds,  the  upper  (Keuper),  the  middle 
(Muschelkalk),  and  lower  (Bunter)  sandstone  ; 
but  in  England  the  middle  member  is  not 
formed,  and  the  Keuper  and  the  Bujiter  for- 
mations join,  and  it  is  not  easy  in  some  parts 
of  the  formation  to  distinguish  where  the  one 
begins  and  the  other  ends. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Permian,  or  magne- 
sian  limestone.  In  England  it  is  sufficiently 
distinctive  of  this  formation  to  call  it  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
largely  developed  in  the  district  of  Perm,  in 
Russia,  and  inasmuch  as  its  constituent  par- 
ticles vary  in  various  places,  it  is  thought 
better  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  place  where 
it  is  the  more  fiilly  developed.  It  furnishes 
excellent  buUding-stone,  to  be  more  particu- 
larly referred  to  hereafter.  Below  these  beds 
are  those  of  the  great  Carboniferous  system 
(L.  carbo,  coal,  and  L.  fero,  I  bear),  first  of 
which  are  the  upper  or  true  coal  measures,  then 
the  millstone  grit,  and  under  these  the  carboni- 
ferous or  mountain  limestone,  which  rests  upon 
strata  called  the  Lower  coal-measures. 

Below  all  these  is  the  old  red  sandstone,  or 
Devonian  system,  below  which  are  the  slate 
rocks  called  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  the 
Silurian  system,  because  of  their  being  largely 
developed  in  Wales,  or  rather  that  part  of 
Wales  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Silures.  And 
now  nothing  separates  aU  these  sedimentary 
rocks  from  the  original  igneous  rocks  (such  as 
granite)  but  those  peculiarly-formed  rocks 
called  metamorphic,  consisting- of  clay-slate, 
mica  schist,  quartz  rock,  and  gneiss.  Having 
arrived  at  what  may  be  called  the  original 
foundation  rock,  we  propose  to  return  in  geo- 
logical order  upwards,  and  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  those  strata  from  which  we  derive 
useful  stones,  and  to  see  then  how  they  are 
worked  and  set. 

We  have  preferred  to  pass  thus  rapidly 
through  the  strata  composing  what  is  some- 
times called  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  to 
begin  any  particular  description  of  stonework 
with  granite,  because  it  is  probable  that  from 
this  rock  the  formation  of  the  sedimentary 
strata  began.  These,  on  being  formed,  gave 
or  permitted  life  to  vegetables  and  animals 


which  have  themselves  contributed  largely  to 
the  formation  of  succeeding  strata. 

It  is  beyond  our  intention  to  speculate  on 
the  origin  of  this  primary  rock.  We  are 
content  to  take  it  as  we  find  it,  and  to 
confine  oiu-  wonder  to  those  phenomena  which 
we  see  have  succeeded  its  formation,  and 
there  is  enough  in  these  to  satisfy  any  ordinary 
mortal.  It  has  been  very  truly  said  of  the 
late  Mr.  Rankine,  Professor  of  Civil  Engin- 
eering in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  that  he 
was  eminently  a  safe  man,  and  that  no 
pupil  of  his  is  at  all  likely  to  have  to  unlearn 
anything  he  ever  learnt  from  him.  The  ac- 
quaintance of  the  present  WTiter  with  the  late 
Professor  is  only  through  his  books.  In  so 
far  as  these  go,  and  so  far  as  he  is  ac([uainted 
with  them,  he  fully  agrees  with  that  remark. 
There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  safety 
of  Mr.  Rankine's  teaching  came  of  his  modesty, 
which  itself  came  of  his  earnest  study  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature. 

Granite,  as  we  have  said  before,  consists  of 
an  almost  indestructible  mineral  called  quartz ; 
of  felspar,  which  is  very  destructible  as  to 
its  form  ;  and  of  mica,  which  is  easily  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to 
satisfy  himself  of  this.  As  to  quartz,  nearly 
all  sand  consists  of  it :  it  is  one  of  the  hardest 
minerals  known,  and  the  chemist  calls  it 
nearly  a  pure  silica  ;  felspar,  he  says,  is  com- 
posed of  silica,  alumina,  and  potash ;  and 
mica  of  silica,  magnesia,  potash,  lime,  and 
peroxide  of  ii-on. 

Now,  take  the  chemical  characteristics  of 
clay,  and  they  are  found  to  be  chietiy  silicate 
of  alumina,  but  usually  containing  also  silica, 
iron,  and  lime,  with  traces  of  manganese, 
potash,  soda,  magnesia,  and  carbon.  If  we 
consider  the  form  in  which  granite  occiu's,  we 
shall  see  that  it  is,  like  other  rocks,  exposed 
to  the  weathering  and  wasting  eflects  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  particles  worn  away 
are  washed  down  by  rains.  In  his  "  Advanced 
Textbook  of  Geology"  Mr.  Page  says: — 
"  Rocks  of  igneous  origin  present  themselves 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth  either  as  disrupting, 
interstratified,  or  overl}'ing  masses.  Thus 
when  igneous  matter  forces  its  way  thi'ough 
the  stratified  rocks,  and  fills  up  the  rents  and 
fissiu-es,  it  is  termed  disrupting,"  as  at  A, 
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Fig.  3.  When,  having  passed  thi'Ough  the 
strata,  it  spreads  over  their  sm'face  in  sheet- 
like masses,  as  at  B  B,  it  is  then  said  to  be 
overlying ;  and  when  these  discharges  have 
taken  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  have 
been  in  turn  covered  over  by  new  deposits  of 
sediment,  they  then  appear  as  interstratified 
with  the  true  sedimentary  rocks,  as  at  C  C. 
In  true  sedimentary  rocks  the  component 
particles  are  all  more  or  less  water-worn  and 
rounded ;  and  true  aqueous  clays  and  muds 
are  aU  more  or  less  plastic ;  and  seeing  the 
similarity  of  the  components  of  these  to  those 
of  the  original  igneous  rocks,  we  are  warranted 
in  supposing  them  to  have  been  thence  derived 
by  actions  of  air  and  water  similar  to  those 
now  in  force.  There  may  have  been  a  difier- 
ence  in  the  intensity  of  the  actions,  but  in 
kind  they  were  probably  the  same  as  they  are 
now.  What,  then,  are  we  to  worship  Pluto 
as  the  originator  of  aU.  we  see  in  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks  ?  No  !  He  is  powerfid,  but  the 
most  fallible  and  erratic  of  created  beings ; 
and,  except  the  usefid  granites  he  has  sent  up 
to  us,  his  chief  work  appears  to  have  been  to 
lay  the  foundation  upon  which  other  forces 
have  acted  and  built.  Granite  has  a  crystal- 
line granular  texture,  is  highly  sihcated,  the 
pi-oportion  of  silica,  varying  from  65  to  81-7 


per  cent.,  according  to  Professor  Hull.  The 
diflerent  minerals  of  which  it  is  formed  may 
generally  l)c  distinguished  by  the  eye,  and  are 
so  arranged  that  the  felspar  and  flakes  of 
mica  are  imbedded  in  the  free  silica  (quartz). 
From  microscopic  examination  by  Mr.  Sorby 
and  others,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
quartz  of  granite  contains  minute  cells, 
partially  filled  with  water,  and  it  has  been 
inferred  that  during  its  formation  steam  was 
present,  under  great  pressure  and  a  high 
temperature.  Mr.  Hull  points  out  that  there 
are  several  variations  in  the  composition  of 
granite  from  the  primary  one  of  quartK, 
felspar,  and  mica.  Sometimes  it  has  a  rich 
pink,  or  flesh-colour,  as  in  the  'case  of  the 
porphyritic  granites  of  Galway,  Shap  Fell  in 
Cumberland,  and  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  generally  admired  of  the 
varieties  of  granite  are  those  which,  like  the 
Peterhead  stone,  are  of  a  rich  pink  colour, 
arising  from  the  predominance  of  rose- 
coloured  felspar.  In  foliated  granite,  or 
gneiss,  the  minerals  are  sometimes  arranged 
in  parallel  layers  or  leaves.  This  structure 
is  observable  in  the  granite  of  Donegal  and 
Galway.  As  to  the  geological  age  of  granite, 
it  is  now  known,  says  Mr.  Hull,  that  it  has 
been  formed  at  several  geological  periods. 
Thus  the  granite  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  is 
more  recent  than  the  Carboniferous  period, 
and  others  more  recent  still.  We  suppose, 
however,  that  this  means  not  that  granite  is 
not  the  oldest  formation,  but  that  eruptions 
of  the  same  substance  have  occurred  at 
various  times,  and  some  of  them  compara- 
tively recent. 

QUANTITIES.— II. 

EXCAVATOE. 

COMMENCE  with  the  excavation  of  the 
surface,  where  necessary,  as  for  base- 
ment or  sunk  storeys,  taking  the  net  dimen- 
sions of  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  This  is 
described  as  "Digging  and  throwing  out." 
Where  the  excavation  does  not  exceed  6ft.  in 
depth,  state,  if  wheeled  above  20yds.,  how 
far,  and  if  carted  away,  it  is  advisable  also  to 
state  the  distance  ;  though  this  is  seldom  done, 
the  cost  varying  according  to  the  distance. 
Give  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

Tkenches  must  be  measured  and  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  general  excavation,  and  de- 
scribed as  "  Digging  to  trenches,  part  filled-in 
and  rammed,"  the  filling-in  and  ramming 
taking  place  after  the  foundations  are  in. 
Some  siu'veyors,  however,  make  a  separate 
item  of  these  latter.  Where  there  is  no  con- 
crete, an  allowance  of  6in.  on  either  side  of  the 
bottom  course  of  footings  is  made  to  give  the 
bricldayers  room  to  work  in  ;  but  where  con- 
crete is  provided  to  be  used  in  foundations, 
allow  for  only  the  width  of  the  concrete. 

Thus,  where  bottom  of  footing  is  tliree 
bricks,  or  2ft.  3in.  wide,  and  no  concrete  under, 
the  width  taken  for  excavation  would  be  3ft.  3in. 

When  the  excavation  is  deep,  and  the  soil 
loose,  it  will  require  to  be  strutted,  to  prevent 
the  ground  from  falling  in.  This  is  measured 
at  per  yard  run  (see  Table  I.),  giving  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  trench,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  "  Strutting  and  planking  to  perpen- 
dicular excavation." 

Where  piling  is  used,  you  will  have  to  state 
the  number  of  the  piles,  with  the  length  in 
feet  and  scantling  of  each.  Then  measure 
the  quantity  of  planking  reqiiired  to  be  spiked 
to  the  fan  of  the  piles.  For  the  labour  of 
driving,  take  the  mxmber,  and  state  the  dis- 
tance each  is  driven  into  the  ground ;  also 
number  the  ringing,  pointing,  and  shoeing, 
giving  the  weight  of  the  ironwork. 

In  measuring  clay  puddling  over  vaults, 
arches,  &c.,  take  the  length  by  the  width,  and 
describe  the  thickness. 

In  measuring  trenches  for  drains,  &c.,  state 
the  average  depth,  and  the  size  of  the  drain. 

When  you  are  taking  wells  and  cesspools, 
jovL  will  have  to  state  the  depth  and  nature  of 
soil,  because  as  the  depth  becomes  greater, 
the  price  per  yard  will  proportionally  increase. 
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Whei'O  the  wcIIh  ;irc  stoinod,  tlioy  luv. 
•usually  numbored,  and  described  as  "  Digging 
and  s'teining  to  well,"  including  all  gear, 
tackle,  and  otlier  materials  necessary  for  its 
execution,  stating  the  dei)th  and  the  mean 
diameter  (that  is,  in  clear  of  the  stt^ining),  and 
the  class  of  steining  required,  whether  dry  or 
otherwise. 

llemember  that  curbs  and  after  iittings,  as 
pumi)s  and  ai)i)aratus,  are  to  bo  taken  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing. 

In  measuring  concrete  foundations,  the  net 
dimensions  are  to  be  taken,  and  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  its  composition  and  the  ipethod 
of  throwing  in,  whether  from  a  stage  or  other- 
wise, which  will  be  found  in  the  specification. 

Concrete  of  a  less  thickness  than  12in.,  or 
where  under  pavings,  &c.,  is  taken  at  per 
yard  superficial  (see  Table  I.),  stating  the 
thickness  and  description  as  before ;  but  if 
under  paving,  it  must  be  so  stated,  as  there 
will  be  extra  labour  in  levelling  the  whole 
surface  to  receive  the  paving. 

Where  it  is  fUled-in  over  arches,  it  is  mea- 
sured at  per  yard  cube,  but  it  must  be  de- 
scribed as  filling-in  to  spandrels  of  arches, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  also  state  whether 
Lifted  above  the  ground  and  the  height,  as 
extra  labour  will  be  incurred  thereby. 

As  stated  last  week,  I  now  proceed  to  give, 
in  tabular  form,  the  mode  of  measuring  the 
several  items  in  this  trade.  To  economise 
space  as  much  as  possible,  I  mate  each  table 
answer  two  purposes,  namely,  it  gives  the 
order  of  taking  the  trade,  and  also  the  method 
of  measurement.  It  will  be  fmmd  very  use- 
ful as  a  reference,  to  see  that  all  the  items  of 
the  trade  are  taken,  so  that  nothing  may 
be  omitted. 

Table  I. 

This  Table  has  a  double  use :  it  shows  the  order  of 
taking  this  Trade,  and  the  method  of  measurement. 

HOW  MEASURED. 


take  the  external  face  of  two  walls,  and  the 
internal  face  of  the  other  tw^,  for  the  length 
thus, — 


At  per  yard  cube. 


At  per  yard  super. 


At  per  yard  run. 


 LENGTH 


deduction  fui'  the  ^  brick  being  less  than  that 
for  the  1  bricik,  thus,  supposing  the  height  to 
be  Gft.  Oin. 


4  •  i( 


30  •  3 


i  B.  ddt. 


1  B.  dtU. 


6-0 

^  i\  upper  reveal. 
B   


Some  surveyors  keep  these  dimensions  for  the 
concrete,  footings,  and  even  digging,  as  in 
the  latter  cases  the  altered  lengths,  when 
added  together,  amount  to  the  same  thing, 
the  average  being  the  same. 

Commence  with  the  foundations,  taking  from 
the  base  to  the  top  for  the  height  of  the  foot- 
ings, and  average  them  for  the  thickness.  In 
the  two  following  examjiles 


And  in  the  case  of  windows,  should  there  be 
any  deduction  for  window  brick,  it  will  have 
to  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  foregoing. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  window  sills,  or 
strings  under  6in.  in  height — nor  for  any  wood- 
work under  that  depth  ;  and  where  wall  plate 
are  ])laced  above  the  walls,  2in.  is  added  to 
the  wall,  and  charged  as  brick  wall  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  bedding.  The  same  circles  and 
semicircles  are  indicated  as  such  in  the  dimen- 
sion book,  and  the  diameter  figured  inside :  thus 
^ — -  where  the  item  is  a  cube,  the  depth 
I       I    or  height  is  placed  under  :  thus 


I  DESCRIPTION  OF  WORK. 

Digging  and  throwing  out 
„      wheeling  and|^ 

spreading  ) 
„      and  carting  away 
„     to  trenches  parfi 

filled   in    and  V 

rammed  ) 
„     to  wells  and  cess-"^ 

pools  ) 
Concrete   in  foundations 

Clay  puddling 
Concrete  under  12in.  thick 

Trenches  for  drains 
Strutting  and  plsfnking  to"^ 

sides  of  perpendiculars  „ 

excavation  ) 
Steining  to  wells  At  per  number. 

Absteacting. — In  abstracting  excavator's 
work,  very  little  or  no  iastruction  is  necessary, 
the  number  of  items  beiug  so  limited.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  different  works  sepa- 
rate ;  a  column  or  two  being  allotted  to  each, 
according  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  job. 

In  Billing  always  take  the  "  cubes  "  first, 
secondly  the  "supers,"  thirdly  the  "runs," 
and  lastly  the  "  numbers."* 

Beicklayee. 

Brickwork  is  most  usually  valued  at  per 
rod  of  272  superficial  feet,  and  brick  or 
13Jin.  thick,  all  work,  of  whatever  thickness, 
bemg  reduced  to  this  standard.  Should  the 
work,  however,  be  under  this  thickness,  it 
must  be  kept  separate  from  the  general  work, 
and  described  according  to  its  nature ;  also 
where  the  joints  have  to  be  struck  on  both 
sides,  as,  for  example,  in  boundary  walls. 

In  measuring,  take  the  length  by  the 
height,  and  describe  the  thickness.  The 
several  thicknesses  are  reduced  to  the  stan- 
dard in  the  abstract,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after.   Where  the  building  is  rectangular, 

*  The  order  in  which  the  various  articles  are 
placed  in  the  Table  it  is  advisahle  to  follow  in  respect  to 
this  Trade  and  all  the  trades  that  follow. 


F I  C  .  2 


P  1C.3 


the  average  would  be  respectively  3^  bricks 
and  2^  bricks.  Taking  the  former,  and  sup- 
posing the  wall  to  be  50ft.  long,  we  should 
have 


50-0 
1-0 


%\  Brick  Footing. 


After  the  footings,  take  the  walls  up  to  under- 
side of  ground  floor  joists,  and  so  on,  floor  by 
floor,  or  as  high  as  the  wall  continues  of  the 
same  thickness,  taking  care  to  make  the 
several  additions  and  deductions  as  they  occur. 


-■^-,,0 — 


r  J  c  .s 


A  little  care  is  necessary  when  making  deduc- 
tions. In  deducting  openings  to  vdndows  or 
doors,  two  dimensions  will  be  necessary,  the 


cube  brickwork 
chimney. 


to  circular 


Chimney-breasts  and  flues  are  measured 
similarly  to  the  other  work,  taking  first  the 
footings,  and  so  on,  floor  by  floor,  stating  the 
thickness  beyond  the  wall,  and  deducting 
only  for  the  o{)ening8  for  fire-places,  the 
flues  being  measured  in,  and  afterwards  num- 
bered for  "  coring  "  and  "  pargetting." 

It  is  also  advisable  at  the  time  of  measuring 
the  chimney  breasts  to  take  the  trimmers, 
which  are  measured  and  valued  by  the  foot 
superficial,  taking  the  length  by  the  breadth, 
and  described  as  "  Half  brick  trimmer  in  ce- 
ment," the  centreing  being  measured  at  the 
same  time,  and  afterwards  abstracted  in  the 
Carpenter.  Take  also  the  wrought-iron  chim- 
ney bars  to  carry  arch  over  opening  at  per 
foot  run,  according  to  specification,  generally 
18in.  longer  than  the  opening.    This  is  after- 


 B.,  o"-- 


-- — 3..6-- 


/=■/£■  .  6 


wards  abstracted  in  the  Smith's  bUl,  and 
valued  at  per  weight.  Angle  chimneys  (fig.  5.) 
are  measured  as  solid,  and  afterwards  reduced 
to  ordinary  standard ;  thus,  presuming  the 
height  to  be  12ft.,  we  should  have 


\)  12-0 

4-0 

4-0 

96-0 

Cube  brickwork  in  angle  breast 

8-9 

1^  brick  ddt.  opening. 

.3(S 

Ovens  and  coppers  are  measured  as  solid 
brickwork,  deductions  being  made  for  the 
ash-holes. 

Firebricks  and  lumps  are  charged  as  '  extra.' 

"When  the  brickwork  is  faced  with  a  superior 
class  brick  to  the  general  work,  this  is  charged 
as  "extra  only"  to  the  brickwork,  and  mea- 
sured and  valued  at  per  foot  superficial  as 
"extra  only"  to  picked  stock  facing,  white 
Suflblk  facing,  or  as  the  case  maybe,  including 
pointing ;  and  if  the  reveals  to  windows  and 
doors  be  not  plastered,  they  will  have  to  be 
added  and  included  in  the  facing ;  also  add 
as  much  of  the  return  walls  as  show  the  facing 
bricks.  Make  all  the  deductions  as  for  ordi- 
nary brickwork,  including  the  arches,  which 
are  charged  separately. 

Pointing  is  measured  sometimes  by  the  foot 
super,  and  sometimes  by  the  yard,  or  square  of 
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100  feet.  The  former,  however,  is  the  more 
ordinary  way  of  measuring  it,  and  we  think 
the  best,  and  have  therefore  so  placed  it  in 
Table  '2. 

Cuttings  are  measured  at  per  foot  super, 
when  over  Cin.  wide,  under  that,  at  per  foot 
run.  It  %vill  also  be  necessary  to  state  the 
nature  of  the  cutting,  whether  rough  cutting 
as  over  relieving  arches,  and  where  not  seen. 
State  if  fair  cutting,  cutting  to  skewbacks, 
&c..  &c.  Bird's  mouth  cuttings  and  cutting 
to  squint  quoins  are  measured  at  per  foot 
run,  and  described  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  work,  whether  "  rough  "  or  "  fair." 


EDINBURGH. 

(FEOM  our  own  COEEESrONDENT.) 

IT  is  often  said  that  the  architecture  of 
Edinburgh  is  not  worthy  of  the  picturesque 
advantages  which  nature  has  bestowed.  The 
genius  of  architectural  design  ought  to  iind 
encouragement,  if  anywhere,  in  Aiild  Reekie, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Scotland— and  the 
modern  Athens  as  the  head-quarters  of 
national  culture.  It  must,  I  fear,  be  admitted, 
that  the  New  Town  (which  by  the  way  is 
growing  old)  presents  but  little  picturesque 
variety  ;  and  its  principal  thoroughfare,  where 
variety  of  shops  is  rampant,  is  the  poorest 
specimen  of  our  street  architecture.  Still,  in 
respect  of  many  of  the  streets  of  this  portion 
of  the  city,  Edinburgh  is  rather  harshly 
judged.  Very  possibly  the  weather,  or  the 
sombre  solitude  of  some  of  oiu-  finest  Places 
or  Terraces,  or  the  state  of  the  critic's  diges- 
tion, may  have  done  much  to  depreciate  the 
influence  of  what  is  really  chaste  and  elegant 
in  our  architectui-e.  It  is  something  to  be  able 
to  say  that  we  are  mending  our  manners  in 
this  respect.  A  brief  glance  at  the  great 
additions  to  and  alterations  upon  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  city  will  show  that  we  are  pay- 
ing more  attention  to  the  artistic  design  of  our 
architecture. 

The  extension  of  the  city  has  been  constant 
for  some  years.  The  demand  for  accommoda- 
tion of  every  kind  which  still  exists  is  owing 
to  other  causes  than  the  growth  of  om-  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Edinburgh,  as  a  residence, 
has  many  advantages  in  which  she  is  without 
a  rival.  These  have  been  much  aiigmented 
lately  by  the  cheap  educational  system  of  the 
Merchant  Company's  Schools,  and  the  facili- 
ties afforded  for  securing  all  the  amenities  of 
surburban  dwellings.  There  is  no  more 
pleasing  evidence  of  the  general  prosperity 
than  the  number  of  substantial  houses  erected 
by  the  building  clubs  of  artisans.  Many 
fclocks  of  "flats"  have  been  lately  raised. 
Many  lines  of  streets,  on  the  double-cottage 
system  (the  latest  having  the  luxury  of  oriel 
windows  and  plots  of  garden  groimd),  may 
be  seen  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Against 
this,  however,  we  have  to  set  the  difficulties 
arising  from  fluctuating  prices,  and  the  pre- 
valence of  strikes,  and  the  folly  of  the  working 
classes  in  impoverishing  their  own  resources 
when  they  might  be  making  hay,  according  to 
the  proverb  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Excise  re- 
turns for  the  past  year  indicate  that  the  in- 
creasing profits  of  labour  find  theii-  way,  not 
only  into  the  building  clubs  and  savings 
banks,  but  also  into  that  Paradise  of  Fools,  the 
beer  or  whiskey  shop. 

The  BxjiLDiNG  News  has  from  time  to  time 
noticed  the  more  important  works  in  progress 
during  the  past  year,  and  which,  with  many 
others,  indicate  a  busy  year  to  come.  Of  the 
general  features  of  the  architectural  changes 
which  are  going  on  a  brief  notice  may  be  in- 
teresting. 

Our  street  architecture  to  the  "West,  in  the 
beauty  of  its  material  and  perfection  of  its 
polished  ashlar,  will  bear  comparison  with  any. 
The  stone  is  principally  from  Dalmeny,  and  is 
warmerintone,  more  uniform  in  colour,  and  less 
crystalline  in  texture  than  the  Craigleith.  The 
style  ismuchthe  sameasthatof  its  older  neigh- 
bour, but  not  so  massive  in  its  elegance,  even 


where  the  houses  are  equally  commodious. 
The  open  porch,  pilasters,  heavy  entablatures, 
and  eaves  cornice  balconies  of  the  earlier 
style,  have  disappeared,  and  the  oriel  window 
may  be  said  to  be  a  characteristic  featui-e.  In 
many  instances,  this  is  repeated  in  every  tene- 
ment, and  where  there  is  some  breadth  of 
frontage  and  moderate  height  of  elevation  the 
efiect  is  not  unpleasing.  In  other  instances 
(not  in  this  quarter)  where  the  frontage  is 
narrow  and  the  flats  are  many,  the  effect  of 
this  treatment  is  painfully  monotonous — objec- 
tionable not  merely  on  the  ground  of  taste, 
but  on  other  grounds  as  well.  It  is  not  desir- 
able in  every  case  to  find  yourself  in  such 
close  perspective  to  neighbours  on  either 
side. 

Another  characteristic  of  much  of  the  archi- 
tectui-e  recently  completed  or  in  progress  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  "Scotch"  style  is 
being  adopted  in  other  portions  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Bryoe,  R.A.  has 
long  been  facile  princeps,  and  for  which  he 
has  done  so  much.  The  success  with  which  it 
was  carried  out  in  Cockbiirn-street,  by  Messrs. 
Peddie  and  Ivinnear,  gave  additional  impulse 
to  the  movement  in  its  favour.  We  have 
several  examples  of  Mr.  Bryce's  treatment  of 
the  style  in  some  buildings  forming  the  new 
access  to  the  High-street,  and  belonging  to 
the  Bank  of  Scotland.  This  block  of  lofty 
tenements  presents  a  very  pictui-esque  and 
stately  group  from  every  point.  The  same 
style,  but  with  characteristic  features  of 
variety  in  the  details,  has  been  selected  for 
the  new  street  in  Forrest-road,  designed  by 
Mr.  Hay.  It  may  be  seen  also  in  many  sub- 
urban viUas  and  in  isolated  specimens  in 
older  streets.  Sometimes  (as  in  a  block  now 
building  in  Leith-walk)  it  is  carried  out  in 
its  integrity,  and  we  find  the  old  roU  and 
chamfers  of  the  Scotch  archway  superseding 
the  painted  iron  lintel  of  the  shop. 

The  same  style  has  been  selected  for  the 
newly-constructed  street  of  the  Improvement 
Trust.  Some  grumbles  were  hedrd  at  first  at 
the  extravagance  of  gi\"ing  even  this  degree 
of  ornamental  character,  to  streets  in  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  city.  But  the  ornamenta- 
tion is  by  no  means  extravagant,  and  it  is 
poor  economy  to  grudge  our  fellow-citizens  of 
this  quarter  the  elevating  influences  of  look- 
ing out  upon  a  better  architecture  than  they 
have  been  accustomed  to. 

Under  this  Trust,  two  streets  have  been 
constructed  and  two  others  are  in  course  of 
progress.  During  the  past  year  the  founda- 
tions of  Jeffrey-street,  opposite  the  Post-office, 
have  been  laid  on  lofty  arches  of  massive 
masonry.  The  new  Trinity  College  Chui-ch 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  amid  the  dehris 
(now  well  cleared  away)  after  twenty  years'  con- 
flict for  existence  and  a  site ;  for  it  has  at  last 
been  built  with  a  moiety  of  the  sum  extorted 
for  that  piu-pose  from  the  railway.  The  bar- 
barous treatment  which  this  fine  relic  of  our 
Scottish  Gothic  received,  and  the  fierce  dis- 
putes which  arose  over  its  remains,  form  a  dark 
chapter  of  our  civic  history.  There  was  no 
honourable  plea  for  spoliation.  The  fimds  for 
hospital  purposes  woTild  have  remained  as  be- 
fore, although  the  entire  sum,  £17,000,  had 
been  devoted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
expressly  asked  and  given.  In  the  new 
church  we  have  the  results  of  a  legal  victory, 
of  which,  if  corporate  bodies  had  a  conscience, 
the  \T.ctors  ought  to  be  heartily  ashamed  as  a 
piece  of  heartless  desecration. 

The  new  church  is  an  attempt  at  a  com- 
promise, and  open  to  criticism  in  the  effort 
made  to  retain  a  mere  rag  or  remnant  of  the 
original  fabric ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  new 
to  recall  the  proportions  of  the  old  but  a  window 
and  doorway  in  the  front.  The  side  lights 
are  short  lancets  with  equilateral  arch  heads, 
disposed  so  as  to  light  the  area  and  galleries 
of  the  interior.  The  junction  of  the  old  with 
the  new  is  at  the  south  end.  It  is  not  very 
happily  accomplished,  as  the  galleries  will  pro- 
ject beyond  and  invade  the  sanctity  of  the 
clustered  piers  on  either  side.  The  old  work, 
which  includes  the  oriel,  will  serve  as  a  sub- 


sidiary chapel  and  vestry,  and  is  of  great  value 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  character  of  the 
original. 

With  all  these  (perhaps  unavoidable)  de- 
fects, the  architectural  efteet  of  the  new 
edifice  must  not  be  judged  of  by  present  ap- 
pearances ;  as  when  Jeffrey-street  is  finished, 
the  front  only  will  appear. 

We  are  trying,  however,  to  make  amends 
for  our  errors  in  our  treatment  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege Church  by  our  restoration  of  S.  Giles,  of 
which  there  will  be  more  to  say  when  the 
work  is  further  on. 

The  Waverley  Bridge  will  soon  be  opened 
for  traffic,  and  promises  to  be  more  orna- 
mental than  anything  yet  done  towards  the 
completion  of  the  station  itself.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  shed  is  nearly  completed.  The 
roof  bears  no  evidence  of  the  study  of  either 
grace  or  economy  in  the  construction.  A 
much  better  specimen  of  the  simple  elegance 
often  resulting  from  the  economy  of  engineer- 
ing skill  ^vill  be  found  in  the  segmental  roof 
of  the  new  drill-hall  in  Forrest-road,  designed 
by  Mr.  Bond. 

The  decision  in  favour  of  Sir  G.  Scott's 
design  for  the  Cathedral  here  is  raising  a 
storm,  and  wUl  doubtless  add  another  con- 
spicuous chapter  to  the  history  of  the  mis- 
management which  seems  inseparable  from 
competitions  of  any  consequence.  There  was 
a  fiood  of  newspaper  criticism  on  the  designs 
when  they  were  opened  to  the  public,  and 
there  has  been  a  plentiful  crop  of  correspond- 
ence since.  One  disappointed  partisan  of  Mr. 
Street  pours  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  in  the 
Church  Times  on  the  architecture  of  Edin- 
burgh, its  Presbyterian  grocers  and  paper- 
makers,  and  the  trustees  generally  as  "men 
without  the  slightest  taste  or  knowledge  of 
the  subject."  In  this  sweeping  censure,  how- 
ever, he  includes  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  the 
Bishop  ("who  has  erred,"  he  says,  "  wiore 
episcoporum  "),  and  our  late-lamented  citizen 
Dean  Ramsay.  With  their  able  assistance, 
and  Mr.  Clii'istian's  advice  as  to  cost  and 
architectural  merit,  we  can  hardly  think  that 
the  trustees  could  go  far  astray. 

The  Building  News  reproduces  a  letter 
from  a  partisan  of  Mr.  Ross,  who  complains 
that  Sir  G.  Scott  has  been  allowed  to  steal  his 
Western  Towers,  and  has  got  £10,000  to 
build  them.  This  letter,  however  was  speedily 
disposed  of  by  another  revealing  the  circiim- 
stance  that  the  design  of  Mr.  Ross  would  cost 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  that  of  Sir  G.  Scott. 

And  now  the  controversy  has  entered  _  on 
another  phase,  and  we  have  Mr.  Street  him- 
self complaining  in  the  Courant  of  injustice, 
and  his  im-Christian  treatment  by  the  judges. 
They  have  allowed  (he  says)  another  design 
which  exceeded  the  allotted  sum  to  supersede 
his  own,  which  was  within  the  mark;  and 
they  have  refused  to  abide  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Christian,  whose  report  he  calls  upon  tha,t 
gentleman  to  publish,  as  evidence  of  his 
having  been  entitled  to  walk  the  cotirse. 

I  may  say  that  the  exhibition  of  the  designs 
was  a  priAnlege  which  all  architectural  students 
would  appreciate.  The  'prentice  hand  was  too 
apparent  in  all  the  Scotch  designs,  not  ex- 
cepting Mr.  Ross,  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  that  Scotland  would  not  carry  off  the 
prize.  Of  all  the  di-awings,  those  by  Mr. 
Street  were  imquestionably  first  in  artistic 
execution  and  perfection  of  detail.  No  better 
examples  of  the  perfection  of  architectural 
drawing  ever  hung  on  the  wails  of  our 
Academy.  The  plan,  too,  was  more  fuU  of 
interesting  matter  of  study  than  any  of  the 
others,  having  been  evidently  designed  to 
meet  all  the  possible  contingencies  of  the 
cathedral  service.  This  circumstance  alone 
made  his  design  a  favourite  with  many  of  the 
clergy  and  architectural  students.  But  it  is 
fair  to  add  that  the  contraction  of  the  last 
bays  of  the  nave  to  meet  the  narrow  dimen- 
sions of  the  tower  greatly  marred  the  beauty 
of  his  interior,  and  the  exterior  had  nothing 
of  ornamental  character  but  the  simple  lines 
of  its  construction.  If  Mr.  Street,  by  adher- 
ing to  conditions  as  to  cost,  conscientiously  re- 
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friiincd  from  f^iving  this  clcintnt  of  jjopiiliiiity 
to  hia  design,  he  is  not  to  blame  ;  and  we  ciin 
only  regret  the  more  that  whilst  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  has  been  allowed  £10, 000  for  greater 
ornament,  Mr.  Street  has  not  been  suffered  to 
leave  his  mark  upon  our  architecture. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Burgos,  simply  on 
account  of  its  not  less  perfect  but  more  grace- 
ful architecture,  was,  1  think,  the  best,  if  it 
had  not  exceeded  the  cost  (as  is  alleged).  The 
perspective  of  the  interior  was  too  highly 
coloured,  and  the  confusion  of  varied  tints 
made  it  appear  less  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  done.  The  slated  spires,  too,  are  an  in- 
novation in  our  northern  latitudes,  and  the 
simple  waggon-roof  made  manjr  object  to  the 
design  as  wanting  cathedral  dignity,  but  it 
really  defied  the  criticism  of  those  who  were 
in  favour*  of  any  of  its  rivals. 

A  larger  sum  should  have  been  set  apart  for 
the  designs,  and  the  resolution  made  to  build 
in  instalments,  as  our  forefathers  were  wont 
to  do.  Had  this  been  done,  we  should  not 
have  been  perplexed  by  designs  strong  in  some 
features  of  their  excellence  and  weak  in 
others — satisfactory,  as  far  as  practical  uses 
were  concerned,  but  barren  of  that  efflorescent 
grace  which  a  study  even  of  our  abbey  churches 
here  led  us  to  expect  in  a  cathedral.  The 
trustees,  however,  deserved  all  sympathy,  as 
having  had  a  most  difficult  duty  to  perform  ; 
and,  if  they  have  erred,  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
burgh can  only  hope  that  their  decision  may 
have  a  happier  issue  than  some  parties  have 
anticipated. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
John  Gibson,  Vice-President,  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Kendall,  of  Dean-street,  W.,  late  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute,  was  elected  by  acclama- 
tion an  Hon.  Member  ;  and  the  following  gentle- 
men were  ballottod  for  and  duly  elected, — viz. :  

Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell,  of  North  Shields,  as  Fello'w ; 
and  Mr.  S.  Slingsby  Stallwood,  of  Folkestone,  as 
Associate.  The  Chairman  said  it  was  with  very 
great  regret  that  he  had  to  announce  the  decease 
of  three  eminent  members  of  the  profession — viz., 
Mr.  Banks,  of  the  firm  of  Banks  and  Barry ;  l\Ir! 
Slater,  of  the  fii-m  of  Slater  and  Carpenter ;  and 
Mr.  R.  Palmer  Brown. 

Professor  Keer  thought  that  a  word  ought  to 
be  uttered  on  this  occasion  in  memory  of  the 
three  gentlemen  deceased.  It  was  seldom  that 
any  society  like  that  Institute  had  to  notice  the 
decease  of  three  men  of  such  sterling  worth.  Mr. 
Banks  was  known  to  every  one  as  one  of  the  most 
hard-working  and  practical  man  of  eminence  and 
distinction  in  the  {irofession,  and  his  loss  would 
be  regretted  by  all.  Mr.  Slater  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished as  an  architect,  and  he  was  universally 
esteemed  as  a  man — not  only  by  his  clients,  but 
by  hia  fellow  professionals,  and  by  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  Mr.  Palmer  Brown  was 
known  as  a  gentleman  of  accomplishments  and 
high  position  in  his  profession.  All  three  were 
artists  and  men  of  business  of  the  first  rank,  and 
the  profession  could  ill  afford  to  lose  so  many 
such  men  on  one  occasion.  He  was  very  sure 
that  there  was  no  gentleman  present  who  would 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  joining  sincerely 
in  an  expression  of  regret  at  the  decease  of  so 
many  eminent  members  of  the  profession. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher,  Associate,  to  read  a  paper  on 

Arbitrations. 
The  author  said  he  brought  this  subject  forward 
for  four  reasons:  Firstly,  because  the  subject  had 
not,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  been  previously 
brought  before  the  Institute;  secondly,  because 
the  profession  had  not  given  and  did  not  give 
sufBcient  attention  to  mastering  the  technical 
difficulties  connected  with  arbitrations ;  thirdly, 
■with  the  view  of  pointing  out  how  to  avoid  pit- 
falls ;  and  fourthly,  because  he  desired  that  the 
legal  profession  should  not  continue  to  deride  the 
awards  of  "  lay"  arbitrators,  as  they  were  so  fond 
of  doing,  asserting  that  such  awards  could  alwayi 
be  upset.  The  extent  to  which  arbitrations  were 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  was  very  great,  and 
included  the  inclosing  of  commons,  allotment  of 
lands,  the  determing  compensation  for  rights  of 


common,  the  H(^ltiuK  o"t  pulilic  roads,  the  com- 
muting tithes,  the  defining  l)oundaries.  Further, 
whore  any  lands  wore  authorised  to  be  taken 
for  undertakings  of  a  puttlio  nature,  the  person 
having  the  laud  for  sale  might  claim  to  have  the 
amount  udjustod  by  this  mode ;  also  the  compen- 
sation duo  l)y  reason  of  interestH  in  laud  being 
injuriously  affected  by  the  works.  Tliey  might 
also  apply  to  the  compensation  to  bo  paid  for  land 
authorised  to  bo  talion  under  the  provisions  of 
any  Act  for  creating  markets,  liarbours,  docks, 
piers,  water-works,  town  improvomentB,  ceme- 
teries, drainage  works,  railway  companies'  dis- 
putes, the  amount  of  compensation  duo  from 
railway  companies  in  respect  of  railways  autho- 
i-isod  to  be  abandoned.  Nearly  every  matter  in 
thislonglist  belonged  to  the  profession  of  the  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  and  could  bo  best  determined 
by  members  of  the  profession  ;  and  yet  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession  was  usually  clioscn  ! 
Arbitrations  would  probaldy  ha  mora  nm\  more 
adopted,  and  this  was  an  additional  i-eason  why 
the  subject  slrould  engage  the  attention  of  the 
architect.  A  loading  authority  on  the  subject 
had  remarked  "  The  value  of  arbitrations  as  the 
beat  mode  of  administering  justice  in  a  large  class 
of  cases,  in  which  neither  the  prospects  of  a  Court 
of  Common  Law  nor  the  decrees  of  Chancery 
can  give  complete  relief,  is  now  more  fully  than 
ever  recognised  by  the  legislatm-e  and  the  public." 
It  was  in  the  recent  Acts  that  clauses  as  to  arbitra- 
tions were  more  often  inserted.  One  important 
one  was  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858, 
by  which  any  injury  done  by  the  local 
boards  in  constructing  their  works  was  to 
be  so  decided.  As  to  private  disputes,  the 
range  of  arbitration  was  wide  enough.  A 
wise  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  arbitrators 
was  that  where  the  subject  matter  of  reference 
was  clearly  illegal,  the  award  could  not  be  sus- 
tained. The  objections  to  arbitration  were  four 
in  number:  Firstly — the  great  delay  arising 
from  the  desire  to  accommodate  everybody ; 
Secondly — the  employment  of  counsel;  Thirdly 
— irregularity  of  procedure,  in  which  both  parties 
concurred  iintil  one  thought  ho  suffered,  and  then 
complained  ;  Fourthly — the  necessity  of  having 
tln-ee  arbitrators,  which  added  to  the  expense  and 
to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  meetings,  and  in  the  end 
had  little,  if  any,  advantage  over  the  single  arbi- 
trator. If  three  arbitrators  were  desirable,  they 
should  represent  different  professions ;  in  archi- 
tects' cases,  two  surveyors  and  lawyer  for  umpire 
had,  in  the  author's  experience,  worked  well.  To 
remedy  the  great  and  almost  intolerable  delay 
frequently  attending  an  arbitration,  the  matter 
should  be  required  to  he  conducted  sti-ictly, 
and  the  reference  should  proceed  from  day  to 
day  just  as  the  trial  did.  The  first  thing  that 
an  arbitrator  had  to  do  was  to  consider  the  "  sub- 
mission," as  it  was  the  foundation  of  all  his 
proceedings.  It  was  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  where  it  was  possible  it  was  desirable,  to  have 
the  submission  in  writing,  and  in  one  document 
signed  by  both  parties,  as,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  parties  intended  to  refer  different  matters, 
the  award  would  be  invalid.  There  was  much 
technicality  to  be  observed.  For  instance,  where 
there  was  an  arbitrator  appointed  on  each  side, 
no  such  appointment  was  complete  until  it  had 
been  notified  to  the  other  side.  Again,  the  law 
held  thai;  where  an  umpire  was  to  be  appointed 
before  proceeding,  imtil  the  umpire  was  ap- 
pointed arbitrators  could  not  act.  It  was  wise, 
directly  an  arbitrator  was  appointed,  and  knew 
who  was  appointed  on  the  other  side,  to  arrange 
an  early  meeting  and  to  give  notice  to  each  party 
of  the  day,  time,  and  place.  If  a  party  to  a 
reference  became  bankrupt,  the  reference  was  at 
an  end  in  most  cases,  if  the  other  side  chose  to 
revoke.  A  lady  marrying  during  the  reference 
revoked  the  submission,  though  she  and  her 
husband  were  liable  to  an  action,  unless  they 
continued  the  reference.  Death,  in  most  cases, 
revoked  the  appointment.  Either  party  might 
revoke  the  authority  of  the  arbitrator,  but  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Court.  An  arbitrator 
foi-merly  used  his  own  discretion  as  to  allowing 
evidence  to  be  given  befoi-o  him  ;  nou'  he  had  no 
such  discretion ;  he  was  bound  to  receive  evidence 
if  either  party  wished  it.  Mr.  Fletcher  next  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  what  was  meant  by  "  a  reference 
on  the  usual  terms,"  as  these  were  the  terms  which 
the  arbitrator  nearly  always  abided  by.  Those 
terms  were  that  the  arbitrator  should  decide  for 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  if  plaintiff,  then  assess 
the  amount  of  the  damages  (which,  however, 
could  not  exceed  the  amount  claimed).  The  cost 
of  the  cause  followed  his  decision.     He  might 


award  the  costs  of  the  reference  in  any  way  ho 
pleased.  He  had  unlimited  time  for  making  the 
award  (although,  in  practice,  it  was  usual  to  fix 
tlie  time,  giving  the  power  to  arbitrator  to  enlargo 
tlio  time  if  h6  considered  it  necessary.)  Tho 
death  of  either  party  did  not  affect  his  authority. 
I  to  had  power  to  amend  tho  record.  All  evidence 
must  be  taken  on  oath.  Tho  parties  nmst  pro- 
duce all  documents  relating  to  tho  matters  in 
question.  Tho  parties  wore  bound  to  obey  his 
award  ;  not  to  bring  any  action  or  other  legal 
proceedings  respecting  the  matters  referred, 
either  against  tho  arbitrator  or  each  other. 
'J'hey  consented,  further,  that  if  either  of  them 
wilfully  prevented  tlio  arbitrator  making 
his  award,  he  would  pay  such  costs  to 
tho  other  as  the  Court  should  think  fit.  That 
if  either  party  disputed  the  validity  of  tho  award,, 
tho  Court  might  refer  the  matters,  or  any  of  them, 
back  to  tho  arbitrator  to  reconsider.  Lastly,  they 
consented  that  tho  order  itself  might  be  made  a 
rule  of  Court  (by  which  tho  parties  were  bound 
by  all  tho  provisions  of  tho  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act,  18.')4.  This  Act  gave  either  party 
power  to  compel  the  other  to  name  arbitrator,  &c.). 
With  such  ample  powers  tho  arbitrator  would 
seem  to  bo  hedged  in  on  every  side,  so  that  no 
opportunity  could  occur  wliich  could  stultify  his 
labour.  Yet  such  was  not  the  case.  Instances 
wore  not  uncommon  of  awards  being  set  aside. 
It  was  tho  accusation  of  tho  legal  profession  that 
scarcely  any  awards,  save  those  made  by  members 
of  their  own  profession,  ever  stood.  One  pitfall 
might  be  indicated.  It  would  appear  that  it  was 
necessaiT-  (unless  there  was  a  special  clause  in- 
serted in  the  submission  that  it  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  arbitrator  to  find  in  the  cause 
generally  for  the  defendant  or  plaintiff,  unless 
either  party  should  request  him  to  decide  some 
particular  issues)  for  the  arbitrator  to  decide  on 
each  issue  in  the  cause  to  render  his  award 
binding.  The  other  matters  that  might  set  aside 
an  award  were  :  if  it  could  be  proved  it  had  been 
obtained  by  fraud  ;  if  it  could  be  shown  it  had 
been  drawn  up  by  mistake  ;  where  a  third  party, 
who,  although  he  had  agreed  to  join  in  a  sub- 
mission to  arbitration,  refused  to  proceed  with 
the  reference  ;  proof  of  undue  pressure.  Power- 
ful as  the  Courts  were  to  upset  or  set  aside 
awards,  they  had  little  or  no  power  to  amend  an 
agreement  of  reference,  even  though  it  was  only 
desired  that  it  should  be  made  to  accord  with  the 
original  intentions  of  the  parties.  Such  matters 
as  clerical  errors,  or  an  immaterial  variance  in 
an  order  of  reference,  they  could  alone  vary. 
Certain  interests  disqualified  an  arbitrator,  but 
it  was  held  that  they  must  comprise  something 
unknown  to  the  other  pai'ties  ;  for  instance,  an 
architect,  though  employed  by  his  client  to 
superintend  a  builder  in  building  a  house  for 
him,  might  be  an  arbitrator  between  his  client 
and  the  builder,  even  although  his  remuneration 
were  a  commission  on  the  amount  of  the  building 
charge.  The  Courts  required  the  arbitrator  to 
be  absolutely  impartial,  and  should  refrain  from 
using  any  expressions  towards  either  party  which 
indicated  a  strong  bias  or  prejudice- in  his  mind, 
or  showed  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  hostile 
feeling.  There  must  not  be  an  arrangement  with 
any  of  the  parties  to  the  reference,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  their  unascei-tained  claims  ;  and  it 
was  wise  either  to  deliver  a  detailed  bill  of  charges 
before  receiving  payment,  as  if  this  was  not  done, 
it  might  render  an  award  open  to  be  set  aside  ; 
and  it  was  wise  not  to  receive  any  payment  until 
award  was  made  and  published.  The  arbitrator 
having  sworn  the  witness,  he  would  be,  if  fresh  to 
the  matter,  bothered  as  to  what  was  evidence,  what 
could  be  admitted,  and  what  could  not ;  what 
questions  were  proper,  and  what  were  inadmis- 
sible. The  plaintiff  or  claimant  opened  his  case, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  prove  it  as  strictly,  and 
in  the  same  manner  before  the  arbitrators,  as 
he  would  have  to  do  where  he  conducting  his  case 
in  a  court  of  law,  unless  '•'  by  arrangement," 
when  many  matters  were  taken  as  proved,  or 
with  very  slight  proof  and  irregular  evidence 
admitted.  Still,  where  the  parties  were  what  was 
called  "  hostile,"  and  would  admit  nothing,  the 
law  coui'ts  must  be  the  guide  of  the  arbitrators, 
and  the  popular  idea  that  strict  evidence  was  not 
required  must  be  disregarded.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  improper  rejection 
of  evidence  tendered  by  either  party  would 
set  aside  an  award,  and,  further,  that  with  what 
the  law  called  a  "lay  "  arbitrator  improper  ad- 
mission of  evidence  would  have  the  same  effect.  If, 
however,  the  arbitrator  belonged  to  the  legal 
profession,  this  would  not  have  such  effect.  Was 
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this  fair  ?  Tho  lawyers  contended  that  architects 
and  surveyors  were  not  so  well  qualified  to  under- 
stand evidence  as  they  wero  whose  daily  pursuit 
of  their  profession  brought  them  into  contact 
with  witnesses.  But  it  was  not  in  every  case  that 
tho  issues  raised  wore  questions  of  evidence  ;  on 
the  contrary,  in  most  cases,  at  least  of  those 
arbitrations  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  alluded 
to,  tho  question  was  a  practical  or  scientific  one, 
and  not  a  legal  one.  One  of  the  most  important 
rules  was  that  the  best  evidence  must  be  given, 
and  until  that  was  exhausted,  what  was  temiod 
secondary  evidence  could  not  be  given.  This 
rule  excluded  hearsay  evidence.  A  copy  of  a 
letter  or  other  document  could  not  be  read  un- 
til it  had  been  proved  that  the  original  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed ;  but  if  proper  stops 
vrero  taken  to  procure  the  production  of  the  ori- 
ginal, a  copy  might  sometimes  be  used.  A  reply 
to  a  letter  was  not  evidence  until  the  letter  in 
reply  to  which  it  was  written  had  been  proved. 
Handwriting  might  be  proved  by  comparison. 
Plans  should  be  proved  by  the  person  making 
them,  and  should  be  made  from  actual  surveys. 
Deeds  thirty  years  old  needed  no  proof  of  their 
execution  if  they  apparently  came  from  a  proper 
custodian  of  them  ;  and  those  of  less  antiquity 
might  now  be  proved  by  calling  any  witness  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  signatures.  A  deed  was 
not  evidence  unless  it  was  properly  stamped,  so 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  Stamp  Laws  was 
necessary.  Entries  in  books  kept  by  a  person 
could  not  bo  used  by  him  to  prove  his  case  ; 
but  his  adversary  might  use  them  against  him. 
A  diflBculty  most  frequently  arising  was  to  decide 
upon  the  form  of  the  question  to  be  put  to  a  wit- 
ness, it  being  a  rule  that  the  party  calling  a  wit- 
ness must  not  ask  him  what  w-as  termed  a 
"leading"  question  (i.e.,  a  question  which  indi- 
cated the  answer  that  was  requii-ed),  nor  (unless 
the  witness  was  "  hostile ")  could  the  party 
calling  him  examine  him,  except  as  to  such 
matters  as  were  direct  evidence  upon  the  issues 
raised,  nor  ask  him  questions  tending  to  con- 
tradict the  evidence  he  had  given.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  adverse  party  could  cross-examine  a 
witness  for  any  length  of  time,  and  could  also 
examine  him  and  call  other  evidence  to  prove  that 
his  evidence  was  untrue.  The  umpire  must  not 
be  selected  by  lot  or  "  tossing-up " ;  this  was  il- 
legal. The  arbitrators'  fees  should  not  be  large 
— or  the  arbitrators  would  be  liable  to  an  action 
to  recover  what  might  be  considered  as  exces- 
sive charges.  This  was  the  law,  although  arbi- 
trators were  unable  to  legally  recover  their  fees 
as  arbitrators  unless  they  had — ^what  they  rarely 
had — an  express  promise  to  pay,  and  then  only 
from  tho  person  so  promising.  Directly  the 
award  was  made,  the  arbitrators  should  send 
notice  thereof  to  each  party,  stating  where  the 
award  could  be  obtained  on  payment  of  the  fees, 
mentioning  the  amount.  The  award  must  be 
made  within  the  time  to  which  the  arbitrators 
■were  limited.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Fletcher  ad- 
duced additional  arguments  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  all  references  on  architectural  or 
surveying  matters  should  be  to  the  architect  and 
.surveyor. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  for  his  able  paper 
on  this  most  important  question,  said  the  question 
whether  the  artist  should  separate  himself  from 
the  practical  man  might  be  one  of  considerable 
importance  at  the  present  moment,  or  it  might  be 
one  of  no  importance  at  all ;  but  certainly  if  the 
practical  man  were  to  separate  himself  from  the 
practical  architect  before  the  public,  he  thought 
it  would  be  very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
profession,  and  if  there  was  one  subject  more  than 
another  in  which  an  architect  of  any  standing  in 
a  place  like  London  required  to  be  thoroughly 
practical,  it  was  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  his  business, — in  law.  When  they  were  told 
that  the  lawyers  made  a  habit  of  discrediting 
their  efforts  to  do  justice  between  man  and  man, 
it  was  but  another  evidence  of  the  extreme  care- 
fulness which  was  necessary  to  understand  and 
interpret  the  law  correctly.  The  difference 
between  references  in  the  architect  and  surveyor's 
field  of  labour  and  that  of  the  lawyer  was  this, 
as  it  seemed  to  him : — When  the  issue  was  one 
which  involved  a  strict  inquiry  into  wliat  were 
called  points  of  law,  then,  of  course,  the  refer- 
ence was  a  proper  one  to  go  to  a  lawyer ;  but  if 
the  issue  were  one  which  was  purely  a  question 
for  intelligent  decision  respecting  professional 
business,  then,  he  contended,  that  "it  ought  to  go 
to  the  architect  or  surveyor.  If  there  was  any 
possibility  of  a  false  issue  being  raised,  if  there 


was  any  possibility  of  both  parties  being  dis- 
gusted with  tho  whole  proceeding,  tho  lawyers 
would  do  it.  (Hoar,  hear,  and  laughter.)  Ho 
had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  lawyers,  and  he 
said  Ithat  they  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
architects'  and  surveyors'  practice,  from  tho 
judge  upon  the  bench  to  the  barrister  before  him, 
and  from  tho  cleverest  barrister  in  Court  down 
to  tho  youngest  solicitor  on  the  rolls.  Ho  cited 
an  amusing  case,  in  su]3port  of  these  remarks,  in 
which  a  very  eminent  lawyer  was  arbitrator,  and 
who  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  door 
and  its  lock.  He  knew  many  instances  quite  as 
bad  as  this  of  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  legal 
mind  in  respect  of  the  practical  details  of  an 
architect's  business,  and  therefore  he  thoroughly 
supported  what  Mr.  Fletcher  had  said  as  to  the 
desirability  of  referring,  straightforwardly  and 
simply,  to  tho  practical  decision  of  a  practical 
architect  or  surveyor,  whatever  question  of  differ- 
ence might  unfortunately  arise  between  man  and 
Tiian  upon  any  practical  subject ;  if  a  point  of 
law  w-as  involved  so  much  the  worso  ;  but  let  the 
jjoint  of  law  be  got  rid  of  first,  and  thou  carry 
the  real  point  of  difference  to  the  decision  of  a 
really  practical  man.  The  benefit  of  having  a 
practical  architect  or  surveyor  to  decide  such 
matters  was  that  the  lawyer,  by  his  own  account, 
must  judge  according  to  the  evidence,  and  went 
into  tho  case  without  any  knowledge  at  all  of 
the  subject — he  (tho  Professor)  also  contondod 
that  the  lawyer  came  out  of  it  without  any 
knowledge.  (Laughter.)  The  lawyer,  in  effect, 
said  : — "  I  am  dependent  upon  you  for  all  the 
facts  ;  it  is  for  you  to  lay  the  facts  before  me  in 
your  own  way."  '"But,"  said  the  architect  or 
surveyor,  or — at  least,  if  he  did  not  say  it,  it  was 
virtually  implied — "  I  don't  want  you  to  lay  before 
me  all  these  rules  of  practice  and  custom,  and  so 
on.  All  these  I  know.  I  will  save  you  the  trouble 
of  dealing  with  all  these  preliminary  matters  :  lay 
before  me  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  I  will  apply 
those  rules  to  them  impartially  as  between  man 
and  man."  On  tho  other  hand,  however,  tho 
disfavour  with  which  arbitrations  were  regarded 
by  many  persons  besides  lawyers  was  due,  not 
merely  to  tho  fact  that  they  wero  frequently  set 
aside  by  courts  of  law,  and  that  there  was  the 
element  of  uncertainty  attending  tLem,  but  to 
the  unfortunate  habit  which  arbitrators  had  of 
splitting  the  difference.  No  practice  could  be 
more  sublimely  impartial  than  this ;  in  fact,  it 
was  known  to  be  adopted  by  juries  even  when 
human  life  w-as  at  stake,  but  the  practice  was, 
nevertheless,  highly  exasperating  to  a  man  who 
felt  that  ho  was  in  the  right.  He  knew  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  avoid  splitting  the  difference 
in  most  cases,  for  this  reason,  that  even  without 
the  aid  of  lawyers,  the  litigants  themselves  were 
each  apt  to  say  in  his  own  mind,  '•  I  shall  be  sure 
to  get  much  less  than  I  ask,  or  shall  h.ave  to  pay 
much  more  than  I  want  to  pay,  and  therefore  let 
me  put  my  case  a  little  in  the  extreme  ;  the  other 
side  is  sure  to  do  the  same,  and  between  the  two 
I  dare  say  I  shall  get  what  I  want."  To  ask  the 
litigants  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  conscientious 
was  utterly  useless.  When  two  men  were  in  dis- 
putation, each  would  always  "  do  the  best  he 
could  for  himself,"  as  the  phrase  went.  In  such 
cases,  and  where  the  arbitrator  had,  after  sifting 
the  matter,  decided  to  '•  split  the  difference,"  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  litigants  had 
themselves  already  split  the  difference.  Although 
architects'  awards  might  frequently  bo  capable  of 
being  upset,  it  was,  in  reality,  seldom  the  case 
that  they  were  upset.  As  a  rule,  a  lawyer  would 
advise  his  client  not  to  attempt  to  upset  the 
award  of  a  responsible  architect  or  surveyor. 
This  was  highly  creditable  to  the  architectural 
profession,  and  proved  that  it  was  undeniably  an 
honest  profession.  Even  the  lawyers  acknow- 
ledged this,  and  although  it  should  be  found  that 
an  architect's  award  had  been  incon-ectly  given, 
they  always  advised  their  client  to  submit  rather 
than  incur  the  odium  of  upsetting  the  award  of 
an  arbitrator  admittedly  honest.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Morris  thought  that  every  archi- 
tect and  professional  man  ought  to  remember  that 
he  incurred  a  very  heavy  responsibility  indeed 
when  he  provoked  arbitration,  on  account  of  tlie 
enormous  cost  which  frequently  attended  the  arbi- 
tration of  even  the  most  simple  case.  They  had  better 
"  split  the  difference  "  twice  over  if  they  could 
thus  bring  the  arbitration  to  a  close.  The  whole 
process  of  arbitration  was  very  expensive,  and 
the  expenses  were  continually  accruing.  This 
did  not  occur  by  taking  the  case  before  a  jiiry, 
and  such  cases  were  not  so  interminable  when 
they  were  brought  before  the  proper  legal  tri- 
bunals.   Each  party  came  into  court  with  his 


mind  made  up  as  to  the  best  method  of  putting 
his  case,  and  th<_  matter  was  propoidy  put  before 
tho  court.  Barristers  wore  sometimes  apt,  perhaps, 
to  give  more  emphasis,  and  to  speak  longer  than 
the  subject  seemed  to  demand,  but  they  made  the 
jury  perfectly  understand  their  respective  cases. 
In  a  court,  too,  they  had  the  guidance  of  an  im- 
partial and  experienced  man  of  law — tho  judge. 
Of  course,  he  agi'eed  with  Mr.  Fletcher  that  whoa 
arbitrations  on  architectural  matters  were  una- 
voidable, the  professional  architect  would  bo  a 
better  arbitrator  than  a  lawyer.  He  contended, 
however,  that  every  architect,  before  ho  pledged 
himself  or  his  client  to  an  arbitration  at  all, 
should  consider  the  heavy  responsibility  ho  in- 
curred. He  feared  that  in  the  new  code  of  rules, 
drawn  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute, 
between  the  architects  and  tho  builders,  the  arbi- 
tration clause  would  work  with  the  greatest  seve- 
rity upon  tho  client,  and  that  tho  builder  would 
be  more  ready  to  stand  upon  his  rights,  to  have 
every  little  question  conceded  or  arbitrated  upon, 
and  this  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  client. 

JIr.  Elloart  thought  that  Mr.  Fletcher  had 
probably  made  some  little  mistake  in  the  posi- 
tion he  would  assume  as  arbitrator  or  umpire,  in- 
asmuch as  all  the  legal  work  was  left  to  men 
who  were  properly  qualified  for  it.  He  de- 
precated any  trenching  upon  the  grounds  of  the 
lawyers  as  injudicious,  but  he  also  thought  that 
tho  lawyers  should  not  take  work  for  which  they 
were  not  competent.  There  was  no  question  but 
that  any  technical  matter  must  of  necessity  be  better 
considered  by,  and  a  better  judgment  obtained  from, 
a  man  who  was  well  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  technicalities  relating  to  the  question 
before  him.  He  could  bear  out  what  Professor 
Kerr  had  .said  as  to  the  ignorance  of  lawyers  of 
the  details  of  the  architectural  profession.  Ho  had 
seen  men  sitting  in  judgment  on  matters  of 
which  they  knew  nothing.  Ho  thought,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Fletcher  ought  to  allow  his  award 
to  be  drawn,  and  his  movement's  guided,  by  legal 
aid.  As  a  mattter  of  fact,  he  believed  that  nine 
out  of  ten  of  .such  references  were  referred 
to  "  lay "  arbitrators.  All  the  great  rail- 
way cases,  Thames  Embankment  cases, 
&c.,  were  so  referred,  and  it  was  the 
invariable  custom  so  to  deal  with  such  cases. 

Mr.  Jennings  believed  that  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  cases  upon  which  architects  and  surveyors 
were  called  upon  to  arbitrate,  a  want  of  legal 
know-ledge  was  of  no  importance  at  all. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  that  of  necessity  Mr. 
Fletohei-'s  paper  touched  very  lightly  on  the  broad 
question  of  arbitrations,  and  had  only  laid  down 
certain  lines  for  the  conduct  sf  professional  men 
in  relation  to  the  same.  In  the  course  of  a  lengthy 
and  forcible  speech,  the  speaker  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  architects  and  surveyors  having  some  tri- 
bunal of  their  own  to  which  such  questions  could 
be  referred.  The  suggestion  had  before  been 
made,  but  allowed  to  drop ;  but  if  the  Institute 
would  take  it  up  and  carry  it  through,  it  would 
do  more  to  enhance  the  interests  of  the  profession 
than  it  had  ever  done.  The  judge  or  arbitrator 
should  be  a  leading  practical  architect,  thoroughly 
qualified  for  his  post.  He  should  have  a  legal 
adviser  to  decide  points  of  law,  andhis  salary  should 
be  at  least  equal  to^hat  of  a  puisne  judge.  Cer- 
tain well-qualified  architects  should  be  recognised 
as  entitled  to  plead  or  practice  in  the  court.  By 
this  means  tho  architectural  and  building  trades 
would  get  their  disputes  settled  cheaply  and 
quickly. 

Mr.  Roger  Smith,  Mr.  Oliver,  and  Mr.  Rou- 
MiEU  having  made  a  few  remarks,  it  was  resolved 
to  refer  the  subject  mooted  by  Mr.  Saunders  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Council ;  and  the  vote  of 
thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Fletcher,  that 
gentleman  said  a  few  words  in  reply,  and  the 
meeting  terminated. 


Scotch  Slates. — Slate  quarrying-  has  been 
commenced  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  at 
Onich,  N.B.  Some  fine  seams,  varying  from  5 
to  15  feet,  have  been  bored  through  horizontally, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  surface  tunnelling, 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  depth  of  seam 
lies  much  under  the  sea-line.  Test-boring  goes 
on  over  the  North  Ballachulish  portion  of  the 
estate  at  ditt'erent  points,  while  other  tunnels  are 
to  be  sunk  at  Corrychorichan,  five  miles  from 
Fort  William.  The  quality  of  the  slate  found  is 
stated  to  be  equal  to  Welsh  in  durability,  and  the 
working  of  these  quarries  will,  it  is  expected, 
greatly  augment  the  trade  and  revenue  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal. 
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PASTI  FASTENERS  AND  SASH  STOPS. 

VAST  is  tho  amount  of  invontivo  talent  and 
ingenuity  that  lias  been  brought  to  boar 
on  Bash  faBtenora,  and  if  tho  reader  will  carefully 
follow  tlio  explanations  of  the  various  inventions 
it  is  p-oposed  to  give,  ho  cannot  fail  to  acquire 
mtich  knowledge  of  mechanics,  in  addition  to  tho 
information  he  will  acquire  on  this  special  subject. 
To  enable  tho  reader  to  umdorstand  tho  subject 
fully,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  difficulty 
that  has  to  be  surmounted ;  which  is,  that  the  or- 
dinary sash  fastener  in  general  use  can  easily  be 
opened  from  tho  outside  with  a  knife,  without  any 
violence  or  force  whatever ;  this  is  so  well  known 
to  be  the  fact,  that  I  pass  on  to  tho  remedy.  The 
remedy  is  a  sash  fastener  which  shall  be  of  that 
.shape  or  configuration  that  it  can  easily  be  seen 
whether  it  is  shut  while  a  person  is  standing  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  room.  It  must  not  be  possi- 
ble for  thieves  to  open  it  from  the  outside  by  the  use 
of  a  knife  or  other  instrument  that  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  knife  is  the  more  likely  instrument  to 
have  to  guard  against,  because  every  thief  pro- 
bably carries  i  one  in  his  pocket.  Few  dare,  or 
do,  can-y  any  other  instruments ;  because,  if 
caught,  it  would  almost  insure  his  conviction. 

With  regard  to  the  present  position  of  this 
question,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  that  about  12  months'  since  Colonel  Hen- 
derson issued,  and  had  distributed  from  house  to 
house,  a  circular  calling  attention,  amongst  other 
matters,  to  the  inseciirity  of  the  sash  fastener  in 
general  use,  and  recommending  another  shape  of 
fastener,  accompanied  by  a  drawing  to  illustrate 
the  fastener  which  he  considered  would  prevent 
the  use  of  the  knife  ;  and  further,  though  it  was 
not  a  patent  article,  and  could  therefore  be 
obtained  at  most  shops,  one  shop  only  was  named. 
The  result  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
trade  generally  were  justly  irritated  at  a  pre- 
ference being  shown,  and  some,  in  addition,  said 
they  had  a  further  grievance,  as  they  were  selling 
the  same  thing  at  a  less  price  than  it  could  be 
obtained  for  at  the  shop  the  Chief  Commissioner  re- 
commended. We  pass  by  without  further  com- 
ment all  this,  and  come  to  the  impoi-tant  point, 
namely — it  was  shown  that  the  fastener  recom- 
mended was  not  secure  ;  in  fact,  was  but  little 
better  than  the  fastener  it  was  intended  to  super- 
sede. It  was,  when  this  was  explained  to  Colonel 
Henderson,  that  he  desired  to  obtain  reliable 
information,  and  in  the  result  a  report  has  been 
furnished  to  him,  which,  however,  has  not  yet 
been  published. 

Having  regard  to  its  being  a  subject  in  which 
the  architect  and  the  builder  are  specially  in- 
terested, and  in  the  further  desire  that  t"he  many 
robberies — such,  for  example,  as  the  recent  rob- 
beries at  Earl  Russell's  and  the  Lord  Mayor's — 
may  be  prevented,  it  is  intended  to  examine 
the  best  of  the  many  inventions  which  are  pro- 
posed to  remedy  the  evil. 
First,  then,  we  illustrate 

Likgham's  Patent  Sash  Fastener, 


This  fastener  has  two  springs.  It  is  clever  and 
answers  well.  It  is  opened  by  drawing  the  shaft 
towards  the  person  and  then  throwing  it  up.  The 


objections  to  it  are  :  1st — That  it  is  awkward  in 
use.  2ndly — That  tho  action  is  quite  ditVeront  to 
the  comn  on  sash  fastener,  and  tliOKofore  it  would 
take  tim.)  before  the  public  would  favour  it. 
.'Jrdly — Also  tho  sashes  must  bo  well  closed,  or  it 
will  not  be  possililc  to  effectually  use  it. 


Secure  Sckew  Sash  Fastenei!. 


This  certainly  would  bo  the  most  secure  sash 
fastener,  if  one  only  could  ensure  that  one's  ser- 
vants would  turn  the  screw  portion  of  the  fastener. 
The  objections  are:  1st— That  you  cannot  tell 
without  trying  the  screw  fastener  whether  it  be 
screwed  tightly  (or  home)  or  not ;  2nd— The  extra 
trouble  of  screwing  and  unscrewing ;  3rd— As  this 
fastener  involves  extra  trouble,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  will  not  be  securely  fastened.  While, 
therefore,  the  inmates  think  they  have  additional 
security,  they,  on  most  occasions,  will  not  have 
any.* 


Aubin's  Sash  Fastener. 
F-  I  C  .  3 


Has  much  merit.  It  pulls  the  sashes  together 
perfectly  ;  so  preventing  any  rattling  of  the  sashes 
during  high  winds.  The  objection  is  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  sash  being  closed  ;  so  that  though 
the  fastener  may  be  shut,  the  window  may  not  be 
secured,  because  the  bar  may  have  passed  over, 
and  not  into  the  staple.  Probably  many  would 
contend  thatthisobjection  acquireseven additional 
force  from  the  fact  that  the  windows  are  so  usually 
closed  at  dusk,  just  when  it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
result  of  closing  the  fastener. 

Powis,  James,  and  Co.'s,  Patent  Sash  Fastener. 


The  action  of  this  fastener  is  by  turning  the 
knob  from  left  to  right.  This  releases  the  V  piece, 
and  enables  the  bar  to  open  in  the  usual  way. 

*  I  have  thought  a  spiral  spring  might  with  advantage 
he  substituted  for  the  screw.  It  would  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  being  left  unfastened,  while  it  would  give  almost 
as  much  security.  Even  with  this  alteration,  however,  to 
open  the  fastener  would  require  two  motions  of  the  hand. 


Its  security  is  undoubted,  as  it  will  be  seen  itrc 
quires  two  motions  in  different  directions  before: 
can  be  opened :  and  no  instrument  from  the  outsid 
could,  I  think,  make  the  knob  revolve,  and  at  tb 
same  time  force  the  bar  in  the  required  directiw 
It  is  so  good  an  invention  that  one  regrets  it  Iri 
objections  that  will  prevent  its  general  ul 
They  are  (1)  It  is  so  exactly  like  the  present  ej 
fastener,  that  the  operator  is  almost  certain| 
orgot  to  turn  tho  knob,  before  pushing  it  in  tl^ 
usual  direction  ;  (2)  having  to  turn  tho  knob  on 
way,  and  push  the  reverse,  is  most  uncomforl 
able  in  use — at  least,  so  I  find  it.  (3)  It  has  tw 
springs,  and  while  I  do  not  in  some  cases  cot 
sider  this  an  objection  (though  of  course  in  com 
paring  the  merits,  other  points  being  pari  pasm 
the  decision  must  bo  given  in  favour  of  the  on 
sjiring  as  the  simpler)  in  all  sash  fasteners, 
tliink  it  ono  here,  because  there  is  so  muci 
work  on  this  second  spring  in  connection  wit 
the  knob. 

Next  week  I  shall  consider  other  sasi 
fasteners,  and  if  there  is  any  new  invention  wit 
which  I  am  unacquainted,  I  shall  be  pleased  t 
receive  an  account  thereof,  with  the  date  of  th 
registration  of  the  patent.  B.  P. 


ARCH.S!OLOGICAL. 

Antiquarian  Relics  at  Salisbury. — Th 
Friary  at  Salisbury  has  become  a  source  of  attrac 
tion  to  antiquarians,  on  account  of  discoveri* 
made  in  the  course  of  excavations  for  buildin, 
purposes.  Mr.  J.  W.  Lovibond,  of  S.  Ann-streel 
having  become  the  owner  of  a  portion  of  the  sit 
in  the  rear  of  his  promises,  caused  the  earth  \ 
be  removed  to  a  depth  which  exposed  to  view  1^ 
foundation  of  a  building  originally  devoted  to  tli 
monastic  observances  of  the  Minor  or  Grey  Friajj 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  building  wi| 
erected  in  12-iO,  and  rased  in  1580.  Severs 
samples  of  variegated  tiles  were  found  in  gi 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  as  also  the  M 
mains  of  earthenware  articles  for  domestic  U8t 
and  of  peculiar  device.  The  foundation  is  b 
massive  construction,  and  supported  by  a  larg 
layer  of  chalk  and  flint,  supposed  to  have  beoi 
removed  from  the  ancient  city  at  Old  Castle,  t 
Old  Sarum.  Close  to  the  walls,  on  either  side 
were  found  several  human  remains,  those  on  th 
inside  being  packed  in  tiers,  indicating  the  rt 
moval  of  bones  from  the  ancient  place  of  int» 
ment,  while  beyond  the  boundary  the  skeleton 
of  females  were  detected. 

Interesting;  Discovery  in  Posen. — Avastfiel 
of  urns  and  paludean  habitations  has  been  discovere 
near  Lussowo,  Posen,  by  a  ploughman  tilling  th 
gentle  slope  towards  the  Lussow  Lake,  and  wh 
found  that  his  deep  share  often  met  with  firml} 
embedded  obstacles.  After  a  thorough  search  mad 
by  the  landlord,  it  was  found  that  the  subsoil  of  u 
less  than  10  acres  of  land  formed  one  immens 
urn  field.  The  urns  stand  in  rows,  each  row  7f 
apart  from  the  next,  and  the  calculated  number  i 
about  10,000  urns.  TThey  are  in  size  from  3ft.  to  If 
in  diameter,  and  aU  of  them  are  made  of  black,  ui 
glazed,  micaceous  clay.  The  ornaments  on  thei 
consist  of  unexplained  lines  scratched  on  the  bod; 
They  contained  decayed  bone  or  ashes  in  suchlarj. 
quantities  that  it  was  at  once  used  for  manm'' 
There  were  also  vestiges  of  burning-places.  Ti 
landlord,  M.  Boas,  at  once  conceived  the  idea  < 
letting  off  the  water  of  the  lake,  and  to  his  di 
light,  as  the  level  subsided,  about  80  piles,  of  froi 
8in.  to  lOin.  diameter,  were  seen  to  emerge  abov 
the  water.  The  communication  between  this  lacu- 
tral  habitation  and  the  land  seems  to  have  bet 
established  by  a  bridge  laid  over  a  line  of  piles  coi 
nectmg  the  main  group  with  the  shores  of  the  Lu: 
sowo  lake. 

Discovery  in  the  Forum,  Rome. — The  Roma 
edition  of  the  Sivias  Times  reports  that  a  discovei 
has  just  been  made  upon  the  Forum  which  will  m 
only  interest  all  archjelogical  students,  but  a 
classical  scholars  throughout  the  world.  It  i.s  t! 
remains  of  the  pedestal  of  the  colossal  equestria 
bronze  statue  of  Domitian,  which,  according  to  th 
well-known  lines  of  Statins,  was  situated  in  th 
middle  of  the  Forum. 


A  memorial  tablet  has  just  been  aflBxed  to  th 
chancel  walls  of  the  parish  church  of  Boston,  i 
memory  of  the  late  Professor  Conington.  Tl 
centre  of  the  memorial  represents  the  Resurrectio 
and  at  the  corners  are  figures  of  the  four  Eva) 
gelists. 
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XAMPLES    OF    GROINED  VAULTING, 

(Continued  from  p.  23.J 

Example  I. 

IJIHE  first  oxamplo  selected  for  illustnition  is 
JL     square  jjoroh,  covered  by  a  Gothic  groined 
\;iult  (tho  South  Hall  Street  entrance  to  the  Man 
ciostor  Assizo  Courts.)     Fig.  12  shows  an 
virtod  plan  of  tho  vault  in  which  a  a  are  the  wall 
ril)s  forming  pointed  arches  on  the  four  sides  of  tho 
i  porch  ;      the  diagonal  rib  spanning  tho  vault 
\  from  corner  to  corner ;  h  b,  intei-modiate  ribs 
spi-ingicg  betwixt  the  diagonal  and  wall  ribs ;  the 
'■  whole  I'f  those  ribs  springing  from  the  caps  of 
shafts  u  the  angles  of  the  vault,  and  crossing  or 
aljutting  tho  ridge  ribs  d  d  at  their  upper  ends, 
the  spaces  betwi.\t  the  ribs  being  filled  in  with 
bands  )f  stone  in  two  coloxirs,  a.s  will  bo  after- 
wards described.   Figs.  15  &  10  show  tho  sections 
<if  the  ribs  a,  h,  c,  (one  fourth  full  size),  with  the 
cni  responding  centre  lines  on  each  rib,  the  wall 
ribs  being  a  little  more  than  half  the  thickness  of 
tho  others,  tho  centre  line  being  a  little  clear  of 
tho  wall.    As  that  portion  of  tho  ribs  below  the 
surface  of  tho  vaulting  is  the  rib  proper,  it  will 
be  the  only  part  referred  to  in  the  following  par 
ticulars,  tho  upper  portion  being  left  on  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  strength,  andtofonn 
a  key  to  the  filling  in. 

In' making  the  working  drawings,  it  is  first  of 
all  necessary  to  set  out  the  plan  of  the  springer. 
To  do  this,  first  draw  a  plan  of  the  centre  lines  of 
the  ribs,  beginning  with  those  of  the  wall  ribs  at 
their  proper  distance  from  the  wall  lines  accor- 
ding to  the  section  Fig.  16,  see  Fig.  17,  in  which 
o  is  the  point  where  tho  centi-e  lines  of  the  wall 
ribs  meet,  and  from  which  those  of  the  other  ribs 
radiate,  forming  equal  angles  thereat  on  the  plan 
Now  if  we  apply  the  sections  of  the  ribs  on  these 
lines  so  that  their  nosings  or  middle  fillets  are  at 
equal  distance  from  the  point  o,  as  shown  by  the 
circular  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  11,  it  will  be  evident 
that  the  ribs  in  such  a  case,  if  struck  out  with  the 
same  length  of  radius,  springing  as  they  do  from 
the  same  level,  and  radiating  at  equal  angles  as 
they  rise,  that  they  would  also  leave  each  other 
at  the  same  level  where  they  become  completely 
separated,  and  consequently  would  mitre  truly 
from  their  springing  to  their  separation.  But  if 
tho  nosings  of  the  ribs  are  placed  at  unequal  dia- 
tancos,  from  the  point  from  which  they  radiate  as 
in  Fig.  17,  then  the  case  becomes  altered  as  re- 
gards the  rise  and  separation  of  the  ribs  in  the 
height  of  tho  springer  stones  ;  and  I  believe  it  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  taste  or  design  as  to  how  the 
plan  of  the  ribs  is  arranged  on  the  bed  of  the 
springer.  In  this  example  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  ribs  are  arranged  so  that  the  nosings 
touch  a  straight  line  drawn  pai'alled  to  the  edges 
of  the  square  abacus  upon  which  the  springer 
rests,  forming  on  the  whole  a  square,  and,  of 
course,  are  at  unequal  distances  from  the  point 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  manner  in  which 
tho  sectional  forms  are  applied  on  the  centrelines, 
partially  overlapping  one  another,  and  leaving  the 
parts  not  dotted  free  of  each  other,  thereby  forming 
the  outline,  or  plan  of  the  springer  bed  shown  by 
the  shaded  lines. 

Fig.  18  shows  a  plan  of  one  quarter  of  the 
vault,  and  the  elevation  of  the  ribs,  &c.,  &c. 
Having  laid  down  the  plan  of  springer  in  the 
angle,  as  in  Fig.  17,  and  completed  the  centre  lines 
for  the  ribs  and  ridges  on  the  plan,  we  next  pro- 
ceed to  find  the  shapes  or  elevations  of  the  ribs. 
Tho  elevation  of  the  wall  rib  is  generally  given 
by  the  fonn  of  some  arch  or  opening  in  the  walls 
below,  and  as  it  is  the  one  wluch  chiefly  regulates 
the  forms  of  the  others,  we  draw  it  the  first.  (In  draw- 
ing these,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  use  of  the 
centre  lines  on  the  plan  as  base  lines  for  the  ele- 
vation.) Point  No.  1  is  the  centre  from  which 
the  elevation  of  the  wall  rib  is  struck,  this  point 
being  the  centre  for  an  arch  in  the  wall  below  the 
vault.  Having  drawn  this  elevation,  first,  the 
soffit  line  from  the  nosing  of  the  rib,  and  then  the 
lines  for  the  other  members  at  their  respective 
xlistances  from  the  same.  The  next  thing  to  be 
determined  is  the  section  of  the  ridge  rib ;  this 
will  develope  itself  by  the  intersection  of  the 
lines  in  the  elevation  of  the  wall  ribs  with  the 
corresponding  widths  of  the  ridge  when  applied 
on  each  of  the  vertical  centre  line,  and  this  sec- 
tion is  somewhat  dili'erent  in  depth  from  that  of 
the  other  ribs  so  as  to  intersect  properly  with  tho 
■wall  ribs,  the  upper  portion  being  made  to  fonn 
a  key  to  the  filling  in.  Before  proceeding 
with  the  elevations  of  the  other  ribs  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  if  the  ridges  are  to  be  kept  level 
(this  being  a  matter  of  design) ;  in  this  example 
they  are  shown  to  be  level,  so  that  however  the 


PLATE. 2 


ibs  may  rise  from  the  springers,  they  must  come 
to  one  level  at  their  upper  ends.  Then  again  as 
the  feet  of  the  ribs  stand  at  varying  distances  from 
the  point  from  which  they  radiate,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  if  they  were  each  struck  with  the  same 
length  of  radius  they  would  separate  at  different 
levels,  that  is  to  say,  the  intermediate  rib,  for  in- 
stance, standing  out  further  from  the  point  o. 
Fig.  17,  than  the  wall  rib,  the  top  edge  of  it  on 
the  side  next  to  the  wall  rib  would  leave  that  rib 
at  some  point  not  corresponding  with  it,  but  per- 
haps half-way  down  the  side  of- the  rib,  and  the 
diagonal  rib  for  the  like  reason  would  leave  the 
intermediate  rib  in  a  similar  irregular  manner, 
and  the  filling  in,  or  plain  surface  betwixt  the  rilis, 
would  at  these  places  become  very  much  twisted; 
but  this  may  be  avoided  by  altering  the  radius 
with  which  each  particular  rib  is  struck  out,  at 
least  as  far  as  to  the  points  of  separation ;  for  in- 
8i;ance,  by  using  a  longer  radius  to  the  intei-me- 
diate  rib,  the  top  edge  may  be  got  to  the  same  level 
as  the  top  edge  of  the  wall  rib  where  they  sepa- 
rate, and  so  on  with  the  diagonal  rib.  The  prob- 
lem now  is  to  draw  the  elevations  of  the  other  ribs 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  commence  as 
shown  on  the  springer  bed,  shall  become  fully  de- 
veloped, and  leave  the  solid  springer  at  one  level, 
and  shall  rise  to  the  same  height  where  they  join 
the  ridges. 


To  draw  the'  elevation  of  the  intei-mediate  rib 
Fig.  18,  as  before,  use  the  centre  line  of  the  rib 
on  plan  as  a  base  line  for  the  elevation,  and  from 
the  point  where  it  intersects  the  centre  line  of  tho 
ridge,  erect  a  perpendicular  as  a  centre  line  for 
the  elevation,  and  on  this  set  up  the  height  from 
the  base  line  to  the  soffit  of  the  ridge  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  same  in  the  elevation  of  the 
wall  rib,  and  set  out  the  width  of  the  nosing  of 
the  ridge  rib.  Next  find  the  point  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  wall  rib  where  it  becomes  fully 
developed  and  separates  ^from  the  springer 
stones;  this  will  be  the  point  in  the  upper 
edge  of  the  rib  vertically  over  the  point 
where  the  ribs  separate  on  the  plan ;  that  is, 
the  point  e.  Draw  the  line  e  f  f  perpendicular 
to  the  base  line,  the  point  f  where  this  perpen- 
dicular intersects  the  top  line  of  the  rib  is  the 
point  of  separation,  or  where  the  wall  rib  be- 
comes fully  developed  from  the  springer. 
Through  the  same  point  e  draw  the  line  (j  k 
perpendicular  to  the  base  line  of  the  interme- 
diate rib,  and  make  gh  equal  to  ff]  then  h  will  be 
the  point  in  the  elevation  of  the  intermediate  rib 
where  it  is  to  become  fully  developed  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  wall  rib,  the  point  A  being  at  the 
same  level  as  so  that  we  have  now  to  draw 
the  elevation  in  such  a  manner  that  the  back  or 
top  edge  of  the  rib  shall  pass  through  tho  point 
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//,  iiiid  that  tho  soffit  lino  or  nosing  of  the  rib 
shall  commenoe  from  whoro  showu  on  tho 
springier  jjlau,  and  torminato  with  tho  noniuK  on 
the  soffit  of  tho  ridfjo.  To  do  this,  first  doscribo 
a  circle  from  tho  point  //,  with  a  radius  equal  to 
tho  depth  of  tho  rib  ;  it  will  then  bo  evident  that 
tho  soffit  lino  of  rib  must  commonco  whore  shown 
on  tho  sprinf^er  plan,  must  touch  tho  circle  de- 
cribnd  from  tho  point  //,  and  torminato  at  tho 
nosini;  of  tho  ridg(!,  and  it  would  bo  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  do  this  by  tho  problem  in  geometry  where 
three  points  are  given  to  find  a  centre  for  "a  curve 
to  pass  through  them ;  but  it  would  be  quite  a 
chance  if  the  centre  when  thus  found  should 
happen  to  be  on  the  base  line,  and  if  it  did  not  so 
happen,  tho  rib  would  not  rise  from  tho  springer 
in  a  proper  manner  (if  below  the  lino,  it  would 
make  tho  curve  sogmontal ;  if  above  tho  lino,  the 
curve  would  bo  horso-ahood),  so  that  it  is  necessary 
to  find  a  centre  somowhoro  on  tho  base  line  from 
which  the  curve  of  tho  rib  may  bo  struck  so  as  to 
touch  the  circle  //,  and  then  if  necessary  to  change 
the  centre  for  the  rest  of  tho  curve,  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  tho  right  place  at  the  top,  taking  care 
when  changing  the  centre,  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  curve  may  not  be  crippled.  Let  No.  2 
be  a  centre  from  which  the  part  of  the  curve 
from  tho  springing  to  the  circle  h  may  be  struck. 
Continue  the  curve  forward  from  the  same 
centre  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  so  as  to  see 
whether  it  would  com©  above  or  below  the 
ridge.  In  this  case  it  becomes  above  it ;  we  have 
then  to  shorten  the  radius  to  bring  it  down  to 
the  proper  place.  Thus,  having  drawn  the  curve 
as  far  as  the  point  of  separation,  or  as  far  as 
may  be  required  with  the  first  radius,  say  to 
the  point  (which  is  in  this  example  kept  a 
little  below  the  J  point  of  separation  on  account 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  joints  in  the  springer, 
as  will  be  '  afterwards  explained),  then  draw 
the  line  2  /,  and  as  the  radius  is- to  be  shorter 
we  find  a  centre  (by  trial)  on  the  line  2  j,  from 
which  tho  rest  of  the  curve  may  be  drawn  so 
as  to  bring  it  to  the  ridge  as  required. 

{To  be  continued.') 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  BAILOOR. 

THE  Temple  of  Bailoor  (says  Captain  Lyon,  in 
a  lecture  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts), 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  beauti- 
ful temple  in  Mysore,  perhaps  in  all  India.  Every 
part  of  it  is  quite  different,  and  everything  is  very 
minute.  It  is  more  like  the  Jain  Temple,  and 
was  built  by  a  race  of  kings  who  had  been  Jains, 
but  were  converted  to  the  worship  of  Shiva,  and 
the  temple  partakes  a  great  deal  of  the  old  religion. 
The  small  frames,  with  the  figures  inside,  are  ciit 
out  of  solid  sto  ne  in  complete  relief,  and  with 
nothing  to  supp  ort  them  but  the  base  on  which 
they  stand.  Behind  them  is  another  complete  row 
of  figures.  They  are  so  arranged  that  the  hands 
touch  the  frames  and  the  feet  the  bottom  on 
which  they  stand.  Unfortunately,  the  whole  is 
covered  with  whitewash,  which  is  constantly  re- 
newed, and  for  the  carving  to  be  seen  as  it  ought, 
the  whitewash  must  be  removed.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  preserves  it.  The  white  mass 
below  is  in  reality  another  wreath  or  roll  of 
figures,  one  more  beautiful  than  the  other.  All 
the  figures  are  in  complete  relief,  and  pierced 
right  through.  The  holes  are  in  solid  blocks  of 
stone,  three  inches  thick,  pierced  right  through 
to  give  light  to  the  interior.  It  is  said  that  the 
interior  is  most  wonderfully  carved,  but  no  other 
temple  in  India  is  carved  in  the  inside  of  the 
sanctum.  They  are  all  perfectly  plain,  the  whole 
of  the  decoration  being  lavished  on  the  outside. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  temple  is,  that 
the  east  and  west  sides  are  perfectly  dissimilar, 
and  unlike  any  other  we  have  seen.  Five  little 
shrines  foirm  the  west  side.  Underneath,  along 
the  lower  part,  are  elephants  ;  above  them  are 
the  emblems  of  the  kings  who  reigned  and  built 
it.  Inside  is  a  small  image  of  the  god,  and  the 
opening  is  for  the  priest  to  enter  and  anoint  that 
image.  The  whole  carving,  both  of  this  and 
every  other  part,  more  resembles  ivory  than  any- 
thing else,  and  if  one  does  not  handle  it,  so  ex- 
quisitely is  it  chiselled,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  wood,  so  wonderfully  small 
delicate  is  the  carving.  The  natives 
always  put  the  elephant  at  bottom,  next  to  him 
that  nondescript  animal  which  is  always  considered 
next  in  strength,  and  then  the  other  animals  rising 
in  strength  according  to  their  idea,  whether 
they  are  able  to  support  the  incumbent  weight  or 
not. 
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Of  which  wo  give  illustrations,  has  boon  in  tho 
course  of  oroction  for  about  four  years,  the  work 
from  many  causes  having  been  much  interrupted 
and  delayed  ;  but  it  lias  boon  recently  completed, 
and  is  to  be  consecrated  early  next  month.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Quai  d'Albret,  in  tho  southern 
district  of  tho  city,  and  occupies  a  fino  position, 
but  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  very  higii 
modern  houses,  tho  party  walls  of  which  are 
shared  by  tho  church.  Tho  ground  area  is 
divided  into  a  nave,  with  small  aisles  on  tho 
north  side,  and  a  shallow  transept,  the  oljjoot  of 
this  arrangement  being  to  got  a  lofty  clerestory 
from  which  to  light  and  air 'the  church,  so  as  not 
to  be  entirely  dependent  on  tho  west  windows. 
The  west  front  is  carried  to  a  considerable  height, 
in  ordor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  hold  its  own  against 
tho  lofty  houses  adjoining,  and  this  gives  the  ex- 
terior somewhat  of  a  Continental  character.  The 
upper  portion  is  used  as  a  belfry,  as  shown  in  the 
section.  Tho  whole  of  tho  building  is  of  stone, 
the  exterior  being  of  tho  fine  hard  local  atone,  the 
interior  of  a  softer  quality,  somewhat  akin  to 
Bath.  The  details  throughout,  such  as  caps, 
bases,  and  mouldings,  have  purely  an  English 
chai-actor. 

Tho  roofs  are  boarded  to  a  curve,  and  are 
slightly  stained.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  of 
stone,  with  marble  shafts.  A  low  stone  screen 
divides  the  sacrarium  from  the  nave,  and  a  lofty 
reredos,  shown  in  the  section,  covers  the  lower 
part  of  the  east  wall.  Of  courae  there  can  be  no 
east  window,  but  it  is  proposed  to  cover  the  upper 
part  shortly  with  paintings.  There  is  a  good  organ 
in  the  transept  by  Bryceson  Brothers,  of  London. 

The  church  is  well  warmed  by  a  hot-air  appa- 
ratus of  French  construction.  The  work  has  been 
entirely  carried  out  by  French  contractors,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  Noi-man  Shaw,  A.R.A. 

DESIGN  FOB  CATHEDRAL,  EDINBURGH. 

With  this  impression  of  the  Building  News 
we  give  a  double  page  perspective  view  of  Mr. 
Street's  noble  design  for  this  cathedral,  and  also  a 
double  page  section  in  detail  of  choir,  showing 
two  bays  of  south  side.  Next  week,  we  hope  to 
give  Mr.  Street's  elevation,  and  plan  for 
the  same  building.  We  cannot  do  better  now 
than  give  in  full  Mr.  Street's  report,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

To  the  Trustees  for  the  erection  of  the  pro- 
posed Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Edinburgh : — 

Gentlemen,  —  In  addition  to  the  drawings 
necessary  for  the  illustration  of  their  designs,  you 
have  asked  the  competing  architects  to  give  some 
written  explanations  of  their  schemes.  In  doing 
this,  I  must  be  allowed  first  of  all  to  express  my 
strong  sense  of  the  great  importance  of  the  work, 
and  to  assure  you  that  I  have  spared  no  pains  to 
make  such  a  design  as  would  justify  you  in 
including  me  among  the  small  number  of 
architects  to  whom  you  have  applied.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  opportunity  that  will  have  been 
given  to  us  in  my  time  to  show  whether  or  no  we 
can  now  hope  to  rival  or  approach  the  skill 
which  was  shown  in  the  middle  ages  by  the 
architects  of  our  cathedrals  and  greater  churches, 
and  for  myself,  I  appreciate  fully  the  importance 
of  the  occasion.  Without  further  preface,  I  pro- 
ceed to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  various  points. 

1st.  As  to  style : — I  assume  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  all  the  designs  will  be 
in  some  variety  of  Pointed  architecture.  But 
it  is  not  so  certain  that  the  vai'iety  of  the 
style  selected  will  be  the  same.  Of  late  years 
in  England  there  has  been  only  too  great  a 
desire  to  engraft  novelties  '  from  abroad  on 
tho  style  as  we  see  it  developed  in  our  old 
buildings.  Yet  the  result  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  satisfactory.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  In  every  country,  as  time  wore  on,  local 
developments  are  seen  in  architecture,  for  which 
there  was  almost  always  a  reason  in  the  materials 
which  are  available,  in  the  influence  of  the 
climate,  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  ritual, 
in  the  traditions  and  habits  of  the  people.  Hence 
it  is  very  rarely  that  an  exotic  in  art  is  ever  at 
home  in  the  land  to  which  it  is  transfen-ed  ;  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  truest  wisdom  in  the  case 
before  us  will  be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  guide  our- 
selves by  your  national  traditions  and  examples, 
which  fortunately  are  neither  few  nor  unim- 
portant. 


Tins  position  is  at  least  as  true  in  regard  to 
tho  arrangement  of  tho  ground  plan  as  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  building.  And  I  hold  thaf 
it  would  be,  for  instance,  a  grave  error  to  imitat» 
tlie  distinctly  French  example  of  a  choir  finishoi 
with  an  apse,  and  its  surrounding  chapels  in  i 
country  where,  among  all  the  best  ancient  ex- 
amples, there  is  not  one  single  instance  of  hs 
adoption,  and  when  the  arrangement  itself  is  (:o 
s.ay  the  least)  quito  useless  for,  if  not  indoid 
inconsistent,  with  the  requirements  of  tho  Scotch 
Episcopal  services. 

In  my  design,  both  in  plan  and  detail,  I  have 
therefore  most  studiously  kept  in  view  ;ho  im- 
portance of  adliering  as  closely  as  possibh  with- 
out servility  to  tho  best  natural  architectuial  tra- 
ditions and  examples,  and  I  will,  with  your 
permission,  say  a  few  words  as  to  what  these 
are. 

Long  and  careful  study  of  Mediaeval  buildings 
in  Scotland  loads  me  to  certain  very  distinct 
conclusions.  It  will  bo  found  that  from  tho  end 
of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  tho  fourteenth  century 
(which  is  the  period  during  which  wo  all  now 
maintain  tho  Gothic  style  to  have  been  at  its 
best),  all  the  existing  examples  are  the  work  of 
men  who  were  in  close  and  intimate  connection 
with,  if  indeed  they  were  not  often  tho  very 
same  men  as,  the  architects  of  the  buildings  in 
England,  north  of  the  Trent.  There  is  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  work  of  English  archi- 
tects, north  and  south  of  the  Ti-cnt ;  and  though 
it  is  easy  to  point  to  a  number  of  curious  coinci- 
dences in  design  between  buildings  in  the  North 
of  England  and  others  in  Scotland,  it  is  not,  I 
believe,  possible  to  point  to  a  single  example  of 
the  same  connection  with  the  works  of  architects 
south  of  the  Trent.  This  position  might  be 
illustrated  at  length,  but  in  this  place  it  will  bo 
sufficient  to  ask  any  one  to  compare  tho  tran- 
septs of  Hexham  with  the  transepts  of  Fluscar- 
dine  Abbey,  near  Elgin ;  or  again,  to  go  from 
Lanercost  in  Cumberland  to  Dryburgh  Abbey. 
In  each  case  they  will  see  the  same  hands  at 
work  on  both  sides  of  the  Border.  And  we  might 
therefore,  without  disregarding  Scotch  traditions, 
safely  join  a  study  of  the  abbeys  and  cathedrals 
of  the  North  of  England  to  that  of  the  generally 
ruined,  ljut  still  most  interesting  abbeys  and 
cathedrals  of  Scotland. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  closing  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  during  the  decadence  of 
Gothic  architecture,  that  any  French  influence 
was  seen  in  Scotch  buildings ;  and  though  we 
owe  to  that  influence  a  style  of  domestic  build- 
ings which  is  at  once  the  most  picturesque  and 
the  most  vigorous  of  its  period,  we  owe  no  thanks 
to  it  for  any  of  the  effects  which  it  produced  on 
ecclesiastical  buildings. 

In  truth,  in  choosing  to  limit  my  studies  for 
this  work  to  the  Scotch  churches  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  I  am  running  no  risk  ;  for  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  buildings  more  pure 
in  detail,  more  graceful  in  design,  or  more 
suited  to  our  wants  in  their  comparatively 
modest  scale,  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  country  which  can  boast  of  such  examples 
as  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's,  Dunblane,  and  Elgin 
Cathedrals,  or  the  Abbeys  of  Pluscardine,  Sweet- 
heart, and  Dundrennan,  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  and 
Holyrood,  has  no  need  that  her  architects  should 
leave  their  own  country  in  search  of  what  is 
most  appropriate  and  most  beautiful.  All  these 
buildings,  with  one  exception,  are  of  very  nearly 
the  same  date — the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century — and  it  is  in  the  style  of  this  period, 
accordingly,  that  I  have  made  my  design. 

With  the  one  exception  of  Glasgow  Cathedral, 
they  are  all  very  simple  in  their  details,  and  I 
need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that  the  funds  at 
your  disposal  will  not  suffice  for  a  large-  and 
stately  church,  and  at  the  same  time  for  one 
whose  design  is  full  of  rich,  curious,  and  elaborate 
details. 

2.  As  to  the  Plan. — My  plan  is  upon  the  usual 
cathedral  scheme  of  a  cross  church,  Tho  choir 
of  moderate  length,  so  as  to  afford  proper  accom- 
modation for  clergy  and  choristers  only.  The 
nave  and  transepts  of  ample  dimensions  to  ac- 
commodate the  numbers  required.  The  choir 
furnished  with  aisles  for  the  convenience  of 
passing  all  round  it,  and  of  seeing  and  hearing 
well  in  all  parts.  And  the  exterior  marked  as  a 
cathedral  by  its  central  lantern  (open  from  the 
floor  inside)  and  for  the  adornment  of  the  city 
by  its  lofty  westei'n  tower. 

For  the  accommodation  of  tho  worshippers  in 
the  best  way,  I  have  made  my  nave  unusually 
wide  and  spacious.     All  its  occupants  will  bo 
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within  view  of  the  altar,  pulpit,  and  choir,  and 
iU  length  is  such  as  to  allow  of  the  preacher  and 
tLe  choir  being  hoard  to  the  fullest  extent. 

I  have  provided  a  chapel  opening  on  the  oast 
sid9  of  the  south  transept  for  use  for  occasional 
or  daily  services,  or  for  early  communions,  when 
the  congregation  is  small,  and  the  proper  choir 
may  soom  inconveniently  large.  The  organist  is 
BO  placed  between  this  chapel  and  the  choir  that 
he  can  attend  equally  to  services  held  in  either 
place,  and  the  organ — opening  as  it  does  both  to 
the  choir  and  the  south  transept — will  be  heard 
equally  well  all  over  the  church.  And  here  it 
may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  position  for  the 
organ  has  not  been  chosen  without  care  or  experi- 
ence on  the  subject. 

I  believe  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
a  church  organ  should  bo  well  raised  above  the 
choir  and  the  floor,  and  that  the  chamber  in 
which  it  is  placed  should  be  of  sufficient  size 
and  finally  vaulted  in  stone,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  any  recesses  above  the  instrument, 
and  so  as  to  throw  out  the  whole  of  the  sound 
from  the  organ  chamber  into  the  church.  If  the 
chamber  which  I  have  designed  is  required  for 
an  enormous  instiniment,  it  may  with  the  greatest 
ease  be  exactly  doubled  in  size  by  carrying  it  the 
■whole  length  from  north  to  south  of  the  south 
transept,  instead  of  only  half  the  length,  as  shown 
on  my  plan.  And  its  height  may  also  easily  be 
increased,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  elevations,  these  alterations  would  be  made 
veith  only  very  slight  modifications  of  any  part 
of  the  design,  and  with  no  damage  in  any  way  to 
iits  effect.  All  this  is  matter  of  detail,  which  would 
n  the  end  of  necessity  have  to  be  settled  in  con- 
ultation  with  the  organ-builder,  and  when  one 
knows  the  exact  size  of  the  instrument  to  be 
provided  for. 

The  arrangement  of  the  choir  will,  I  believe, 
be  found  to  be  very  convenient.  There  is  room 
for  40  clergy  and  choir  men  in  its  stalls.  The 
stalls  for  the  clergy  are  brought  forward  under 
the  lantern  so  that  their  occupants  may  be  well 
seen  and  heard,  and  with  the  result  that  the 
choristers  will  occupy  the  western  bay  of  the 
choir  below  the  organ,  and  where  they  will  be 
best  heard  by  the  congregation.  East  of  the 
stalls  there  are  gates  on  either  side  into  the  choir 
aisles,  so  that  communicants  after  kneeling  at 
the  altar  rail  will  be  able  to  return  into  the  nave 
without  passing  or  interfering  with  those  who  are 
still  coming  up  to  the  altar.  The  altar  is  brought 
forward  from  the  east  wall  and  placed  under  a 
pointed  canopy — at  once  the  most  graceful  and 
most  ancient  arrangement,  and  particularly  suit- 
able for  a  Scotch  church,  where  everything 
centres  round  one  altar.  The  space  or  passage 
behind  the  altar  will  add  much  to  the  perspective, 
and  is  consistent  with  all  the  traditions  of  British 
cathedrals.  This  bay  is  narrower  than  the  other 
bays  of  the  choir,  and  here  I  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  nearest  English  Cathedral — 
Carlisle — where  precisely  the  same  an-angement 
of  a  narrow  eastern  bay  still  exists.  It  is  prac- 
tically convenient  too,  as  giving  a  passage-way 
all  round  the  choir,  and  also  as  affording  a  most 
suitable  place  for  a  niche  for  the  reservation  of 
the  sacrament  required  by  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church,  and  which  can  nowhere  be  so  well  or  so 
consistently  placed  as  below  the  altar  itself,  and 
yet  not  so  prominently  placed  as  to  involve  or 
invite  practices  vfhioh  the  Church  does  not  con- 
template. 

The  vestries  for  the  clergy  and  choir  are  sepa- 
rate, and  placed  one  above  the  other  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir ;  the  clergy  vestry  communicat- 
ing directly  with  the  north  aisle  and  with  the 
Synod  House  ;  and  they  are  of  ample  size.  The 
arrangement  of  the  aisle  all  round  the  choir  will 
give  easy  means  of  communication  from  the 
vestries  to  the  altar  in  the  choir  or  to  the  altar 
in  the  chapel  opening  out  of  the  transept. 

I  have  made  the  principal  entrances  to  the 
chiirch  near  the  west  end ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to 
add  another  either  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir, 
or  into  the  south  transept.  The  former  would  be 
the  most  convenient,  and  its  insertion  woiild  not 
involve  any  alteration  in  the  seating  or  other 
arrangements  of  the  church.  But  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  always  well  in  a  large  church  to  keep 
the  entrances  at  the  back  of  the  congregation, 
both  on  account  of  good  order  and  for  the  sake  of 
■warmth. 

You  have  asked  us  to  consider  whether  Coates' 
House  might  be  preserved  in  connection  with  the 
new  cathedral.  On  this  point  I  feel  strongly  that 
there  can  be  no  question  whatever.  All  our  old 
cathedrals  and  abbeys  were  joined  on  to  and 
hemmed  in  by  surrounding  and  dependent  build- 


ings. Their  architects  felt,  no  doubt,  that  their 
work  gained  in  interest,  in  pioturesqaieness,  and 
in  scale  by  such  an  arrangement.  A  great  church 
put  down  by  itself  on  a  squaro  plot  of  ground 
never  looks  very  pleasant.  There  is  a  cold,  bare 
fonnality  about  it  which  is  disagreeable,  and  the 
retention  of  Coates'  House  would  most  completely 
save  the  proposed  cathedral  from  this  calamitous 
effect.  My  plan  shows  how,  by  means  of  a 
cloister,  this  house  might  be  connected  with  the 
Synod  House  and  with  the  cathedral,  in  so  con- 
venient a  way  as  to  make  its  position  the  very 
best  for  the  residence  of  the  dean  or  bishop. 

The  house  itself  is  a  picturesque  landmark, 
which  one  would  be  son-y  to  lose  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  though  I  have  not  examined  its  interior,  I 
presimie  that  by  some  enlargement,  alterations, 
and  repairs,  its  characteristic  featui-es  might  bo 
retained,  and  it  might  at  the  same  time  bo  made 
a  fit  residence  for  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh.  The 
synod  hall,  in  my  plan,  occupies  the  place  usually 
taken  by  the  chapter  house  on  the  east  of  the 
cloister.  It  is  conveniently  approached  from  the 
transept  under  cover,  and  yet  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  church  to  make  it  a  perfectly  proper 
place  for  meetings  for  debate.  Its  immediate 
connection  with  the  clergy-vestry  might  be  found, 
I  think,  a  groat  convenience.  I  have  provided  a 
distinct  baptistry  for  the  font  opposite  the  south 
doorway.  This  is  a  picturesque  as  well  as  a 
convenient  arrangement. 

I  have  sent  a  plan  to  show  how  the  seats 
might  be  arranged  to  accommodate  the  required 
number  of  persons.  But  it  will  be  seen  'that  I 
propose  to  provide  a  large  number  of  seats  or 
chairs,  and  not  on  fixed  benches.  I  feel  that  in 
a  cathedral  one  wants  to  know  that  those  who 
build  ai-e  not  thinking  wholly  and  entirely  of 
simple  utility.  "  High  heaven  disdains  the  lore,  of 
nicely  calculated  less  and  more,"  and  some  sacri- 
fice of  space  for  the  sake  of  effect  is  not  only 
justifiable,  but  necessary  if  the  effect  is  to  be 
good.  Such  spaces  as  I  have  left  unoccupied  in  the 
choir  and  its  aisles  are  of  vast  importance  to  the 
general  effect,  and  ought  on  no  account  to  be 
dispensed  with  :  and  on  the  same  principle  the 
smaller  the  niimber  of  fixed  seats  and  the  greater 
the  space  occupied  by  movable  chairs  (which, 
when  not  required  can  be  easily  stowed  away), 
the  nobler  and  more  cathedral-like  will  be  the 
efi'ect  of  the  interior.  All  this  is  matter  of 
arrangement,  which  must  be  settled  finally  by 
the  architect  and  the  authorities  of  the  church, 
but  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  fewer  the  fixed 
seats  the  better  will  be  the  result  from  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view. 

I  have  provided  a  vaulted  gallery  in  the  western 
tower.  This  might  on  occasion  be  used  for 
congregational  purposes,  and  it  might  also  be 
used  for  a  great  organ,  independent  of  the  organ 
in  the  choir,  if  it  is  decided  to  have  one. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  western  tower  for  a 
clock  chamber,  a  belfry,  and  a  bellringers'  floor. 
Staircases  and  passages  in  the  walls  give  access, 
in  the  way  common  in  old  churches,  to  all  parts 
of  the  building  at  various  levels.  This  is  a  very 
important  provision  in  such  a  building,  as  giving 
easy  access  to  all  parts  without  ladders,  which 
will  be  a  great  convenience  for  ventilation  and 
for  small  repairs. 

3.  Structural  Arrangements. — A  few  words 
will  explain  all  that  is  necessary  on  this 
head.  I  propose  to  build  the  church  with 
walls  faced  inside  and  out  with  wrought-stone, 
and  I  should  wish  to  use  for  this  work  stone  from 
the  Plean  or  Dalmeny  quaiTies,  the  colour  of 
which  is  extremely  good,  whilst  its  suitability  for 
the  atmosphere  of  Edinburgh  has  been  well 
proved.  I  propose  to  cover  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  the  church,  transepts,  choir,  with  aisles 
and  side  chapel,  with  stone-vaulted  roofs.  The 
tower  and  the  north  and  south  aisles  of  the  nave 
will  be  all  vaulted  in  stone.  The  advantages  of 
stone  vaults  are  numerous,  and  there  is  no  modo 
so  good  of  certainly  regulating  the  temperature 
as  by  their  adoption,  the  inside  and  outside  air 
being  thoroughly  separated.  Vaulted  buildings  are 
consequently  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 
In  the  nave,  owing  to  the  great  width  which  I 
have  adopted  for  the  convenience  to  the  congre- 
gation, it  will  not  be  possible  to  put  a  stone  vault, 
and  I  propose,  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  due 
harmony  bet^n-een  the  roofs  throughout,  to  cover 
it  with  a  wooden  vault.  This  was  a  common 
mediasval  arrangement,  and  I  may  instance,  as  an 
example  treated  very  much  as  I  propose  to  treat 
this,  the  transept  of  York  Minster.  Wooden 
vaulted  ceilings  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  choir  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  the  choir  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey  Church,  the  Cloisters  of  Lincoln,  and  many 


other  old  buildings  in  England,  whilst  in  Scotland 
it  is  probable,  at  least,  that  Elgin  Cathedral  was 
so  covered  in  part. 

I  have  mentioned  the  width  of  the  nave  in  my 
design,  and  it  may  be  noticed  tliat  at  the  east  end 
next  the  lantern  this  width  is  contracted.  This  width 
is  contracted  for  a  very  practical  reason,  to  give  the 
necessary  support  to  the  arches  and  vault  of  tho 
central  lantern.  There  are  many  ancient  ex- 
amples of  the  same  sort  of  narrowing  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  sake  of  convenience  at  tho  east,  and 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  one — viz.,  Canter- 
bury Cathedral,  where  every  one  will  remember 
the  very  marked  character  of  the  arrangement. 

4.  Aroustirs. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  deal 
■with  this  portion  of  the  sul)ject  anonymously.  One 
evidence  of  success  is  worth  a  tliousand  essays  on 
tlie  means  of  olitaining  it.  I  may  say,  liowever,  that 
I  depend  upon  tlie  vaulting  of  my  choir  and  tran- 
septs for  tlirowing  tho  sound  well  out  into  the 
church,  and  on  the  foi-m  and  material  of  my  nave 
roof  for  resonance.  I  believe  that  the  cells  in  the 
nave  ceiling,  the  arches  in  tho  nave  walls,  and 
the  passages  and  recesses  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walls,  would  entirely  prevent  any  echo,  and  that 
with  the  pulpit  and  clioir  seats  and  organ  placed 
where  I  have  put  them,  every  one  could  hear  well, 
and  music  in  particular  would  be  certain  to  be 
effective. 

.5  C'ox^.— On  this  point  I  have  been  most  careful  not 
to  exceed  the  limit  set.  I  have  made  a  careful  cal- 
culation of  the  cost,  founded  upon  my  knowledge 
of  the  cost  of  corresponding  buildings,  and  am 
satisfied  that  the  work  as  drawn  by  me  will  be 
completed  for  the  sum  you  have  named.  But  I 
am  content  to  leave  this  question  to,  you,  as  you 
have  agreed  to  take  professional  opinions  on  it, 
and  my  own  anonymous  evidence  cannot  be  of 
much  value.  In  conclusion,  whilst  I  must  apolo- 
gise for  writing  at  so  much  length,  I  hope  I  have 
not  said  more  than  necessary  to  explain  the  views 
with  which  I  have  gone  into  this  work.  To  me 
it  has  been  a  real  pleasure  -to  ■svork  out  the 
scheme  to  a  certain  extent  completely  on  paper  ; 
but  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be  deemed  worthy 
of  carrying  it  out  in  reality,  I  venture  to  say  that 
no  one  would  do  so  with  more  enthusiasm  or  mora 
zeal,  and  that  with  my  own  hand  every  detail  and 
every  part  should  be  designed  and  di-a^n'n,  so  as  to 
make  the  whole  work  as  hai-monious,  as  unifonn, 
and  as  artistic  in  its  character  as  it  is  in  my  power 
to  make  it. 


Valfe  of  Building  Land  in  London. — The 
value  of  building  land  in  the  City  and  Mayfair  is 
illustrated  by  two  recent  sales.  A  piece  of 
ground,  30  feet  by  ISft.,  in  a  narrow  street  abutting 
on  Cheapside,  so  situate  that  any  building  place  d 
upon  it  can  be  lighted  only  from  the  front,  has 
been  let  for  nearly  £160  per  annum.  A  small 
bijou  residence  in  Seamore-pla  ce,  held  on  lease 
(thirty  years  unexpired)  at  £8  per  annum,  and 
stabling  held  for  eighteen  years  at  £30  per  an- 
num, have  been  sold  for  £15,800. 

The  Hoosac  Tunnel. — The  boring  of  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel  in  Massachusetts  is  a  work  of 
American  engineering  which  is  of  almost  as 
much  magnitude  and  difficulty  as  the  Mont  Cenis 
Tunnel.  The  Hoosoc  Mountain  is  a  barrier  to 
direct  railway  traffic  in  the  State,  its  two  summits 
being  1,400ft.  and  17,00ft.  above  the  grade  of  the 
proposed  railway.  The  tunnel,  when  completed,  will 
be  4'66  miles  long,  and  work  upon  it  was  begun  in 
1855,  but  was  not  vigorously  pushed  until  1863. 
The  tunnel  is  bored  from  the  east  and  west  ends, 
and  also  from  a  central  shaft,  parties  working 
both  ways.  This  enabled  four  boring  parties  to 
be  constantly  at  work.  The  mountain  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  mica  slate.  On  the  12th  of 
December,  by  a  series  of  successful  blasts,  tho 
heading  from  the  east  end  and  the  heading  from 
the  central  shaft  met,  communication  being 
opened  between  them,  an  event  which  caused 
quite  a  jubilee  among  the  workmen.  The  en- 
gineers who  had  been  working  so  many  years 
entirely  by  calculation,  discovered  that  they  had 
worked  almost  with  entire  accuracy,  the  two  cut- 
tings not  varying  a  foot  either  in  grade  or  in  line. 
A  very  strong  air  current  passes  from  the  east 
end  into  the  central  shaft,  greatly  aiding  ventila- 
tion, while  the  slope  of  the  tunnel  carries  off  all 
the  water  from  the  shaft,  so  that  the  ponderous 
pumps  heretofore  worked  there  are  no  longer 
needed.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  tunnel  is 
yet  to  be  bored  westward  from  the  shaft,  but  the 
expectation  is  that  this  will  be  completed  so  that 
the  entire  tunnel  will  be  ready  for  the  railway  in 
October,  1873.  This  tunnel  is  a  State  under- 
taking, paid  for  by  the  Massachusetts  Treasury. 
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CnUBCIlES  AND  CHAl'EI.S. 

Dui.wicii. — The  now  Baptist  Cliapol  in  Lonl- 
sliip-lano,  Dulwicli,  was  oponod  last  wook.  Tho 
oxtorior  is  plainly  built  in  yellow  bricks,  sparingly 
rolioved  with  roil  bricks,  and  tho  windows  are 
fiothic,  in  character.  Internally  tho  arrangements 
are  simple  and  commodious.  Thoro  is  ono  gallery 
at  tho  end  nearest  tho  principal  entrance,  and 
accommodation  is  afforded  for  about  400  people. 
Tho  pulpit  is  an  adaptation  of  the  platfoi-m,  which 
has  become  so  popular  in  Dissenting  places  of 
worship.  Behind  tho  chapel  aro  commodious 
and  well-appointed  vestries,  whilo  underneath  tho 
whole  building  aro  two  lofty  and  capacious  school- 
rooms.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Battley,  of  Old 
Kont-road,  and  ho  is  also  tho  builder,  his  tender 
having  been  the  lowest.  Tho  total  cost  was 
£l,'.m. 

Gkavesend. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  now 
tower  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  S.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Gravesend,  was  laid  on  the  27th 
ult.  Tho  tower  will  be  100ft  high,  and  will  com- 
plete the  exterior  of  tho  chui'ch.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Goldie.  and  the  new  towor  will  bo  similar  in 
character  to  the  tower  of  the  pro-Cathedral, 
York.    The  cost  will  be  about  £1,700. 

Lewisham. — A  roredos  of  Caen  stone  has  been 
erected  in  this  church.  The  design  comprises  a 
centre  portion  of  three  chastely-moulded  arcades, 
embracing  the  width  of  the  altar-table,  with 
pinnacled  supports,  richly  crockettod  on  either 
side,  containing  four  niches  for  the  reception  of 
figures  of  the  Evangelists,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
carve  in  statuary  marble,  and  insert,  when  the 
fuhds  permit.  The  middle  compartment  of  the 
arcade  is  deeply  recessed  and  a  statuary  Calvary 
cross  on  a  gold  ground  placed  therein,  and  above 
it  is  erected  a  light  and  elaborate  tabernacle 
canopy,  supported  on  four  polished  Peterhead 
shafts,  with  the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel  sup- 
ported on  pinnacles  on  either  side.  In  the  panels 
of  the  side  compartments  are  carved,  on  a  richly 
diapered  ground,  the  symbols  of  the  Agnus  Dei 
and  the  Pelican,  and  in  the  spandrels  the  Dove 
and  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  The  whole  is  pro- 
fusely carved,  and  has  boon  carefully  studied 
throughout  with  a  view  to  its  emblematical 
teaching.  The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
George  Whittingham,  of  Edward-street,  Kenning- 
ton  Park-road,  from  designs  by  the  architect  of 
the  church,  Mr.  W.  C.  Banks,  of  Gracechurch- 
street,  who  has  also  designed  a  scheme  for  filling 
the  whole  of  the  traceried  windows  with  stained 
glass. 

OcKLEY. — The  new  church  of  S.  John  the  Evan 
gelist,  Ockley,  has  been  consecrated.  The  archi- 
tect was  Mr.  G.  R.  Clarke,  of  Bedford  Row.  The 
edifice  consists  of  a  nave,  53ft.  long  and  24ft. 
wide,  with  a  north  porch  and  chancel,  24ft.  Cin. 
long  and  18ft.  wide,  with  a  vestry  on  the  north, 
and  an  organ-chamber  on  the  south  side,  forming 
a  cross  in  plan.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  persons 
can  be  seated.  The  walls  are  of  brickwork, 
worked  fair  inside  and  out,  12ft  to  the  springing 
of  the  roof  to  tho  nave,  and  15ft.  in  the  chancel. 
The  windows,  crossings,  &o.,  are  of  Bath  stone. 
The  general  character  is  Early  English.  There 
is  no  chancel  arch,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  but  brick  piers  and  stone  corbels  receive  an 
ornamental  roof  principal,  which  supplies  the 
place  of  one.  The  flooring  is  of  Godwin's  Lug- 
wardine  tiles.  Tho  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  John  Ansell,  of  Ockley,  builder,  at  a  cost  of 
about  £900.  All  fittings  and  expenses  included, 
tho  total  cost  of  the  undertaking  will  he  nearly 
£1,200. 

Oldham. — The  new  church  of  S.  Martin,  Old- 
ham was  consecrated  on  the  Feast  of  the  Epi- 
phany. The  plans  are  by  Messrs.  Price  and 
Linklater,  Manchester,  and  the  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  carried  out  under  their  superintendence 
by  Mr.  James  Herd,  builder,  of  Clarence-street, 
Cheetham.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  30ft. 
wide,  and  aisles  and  chancel.  Tho  nave  arcade 
consists  of  four  bays,  with  coupled  lofty  trefoil- 
headed  lights  in  the  clerestory.  The  church 
contains  531  seats,  of  which  211  are  appropriated 
■  and  320  aro  free.  Tho  cost,  exclusive  of  tho 
site,  is  about  £3,000.  The  front  next  Gorman- 
street  and  the  towor  are  of  piorrepoint  walling, 
with  stone  dressings  and  window  and  door 
tra  eery. 

Maecii. — Progress  is  being  made  in  restoring 
a  nd  altering  S.  Wendreda's  Church,  March.  The 


removal  of  tho  north  gallery  reveals  the  stone 
pillars  which  support  tho  building,  and  tho  win- 
dow at  tho  west  end,  formerly  hidden  by  the 
gallery  staircase,  is  now  exposed  to  view.  Some 
of  tho  pews  have  boon  taken  down,  and  open 
benches  substituted  in  thoir  stoad.  A  now  pave- 
ment of  Minton's  tiles  is  to  siiporsodo  tho  present 
flooring  of  flagstone,  the  south  gallory  removed, 
and  tho  chancel  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  Various 
other  changes,  embracing  a  new  ringing-floor  for 
the  belfry,  a  now  door  for  tho  principal  entrance, 
a  new  pulpit,  roredos,  and  altar,  are  also  in  con- 
templation. The  plans  and  specifications  aro  to 
be  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  architect, 
London.  Tho  estimated  cost  of  tho  work  is 
£4,400. 

Salisbury  Diocesan  CnuROtt  Building  As- 
sociation.— The  first  quarterly  mooting  for  the 
present  year  was  held  on  Thursday  week.  There 
were  five  applications  for  grants  on  the  list,  but 
in  two  of  tho  cases — S.  Mary,  Marlborough,  Wilts, 
and  Ashmore,  Dorset — tho  papers  wore  not  suffi- 
ciently forward  to  admit  of  their  being  considered. 
In  tho  case  of  West  Harnham,  in  the  archdea- 
conry of  Sarum,  a  grant  of  £50  was  made  on  tho 
understanding  that  the  plans  submitted  were 
carried  out.  The  total  cost  of  the  restoration  was 
estimated  at  £1,100.  The  next  application  con- 
sidered was  ono  from  the  Rector  of  Tokenham 
Week,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts.  It  was  for 
aid  towards  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church. 
The  committee  voted  a  grant  of  £G0  to  aid  tho 
undertaking.  The  last  case  gone  into  was  an  ap- 
plication from  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Moseloy  for  assis- 
tance to-\yards  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  accommodation  in  Holt  Church.  The  total 
expense  being  £250,  the  committee  made  a  grant 
of  £20.  The  works  having  been  completed  and 
certified,  tho  amounts  promised  in  the  following 
cases  were  ordered  to  be  paid.  Christchurch, 
Wa.rminstor,  Wilts  ;  Potterne,  Wilts ;  Pertwood, 
Wilts,  ;  Chute,  Wilts ;  and  Wooton  Fitzpaine, 
Dorset. 

Stowell  Memorial  Church,  Salford.— A 
roredos  from  the  design  of  Sir.  John  Lowe,  archi- 
tect, Manchester,  has  been  erected  in  this  church. 
It  is  of  varied  stone  enriched  with  marble, 
and  extends  the  whole  width  of  the  chancel. 
The  lower  portion  is  of  Darloy  Dale  stone  and  the 
upper  of  Caen.  This  upper  portion  consists  of 
five  gabletted  panels,  the  three  central  being  so 
combined  as  to  form  a  centre-piece.  The  panel 
shafts  are  of  red  granite,  relieving  the  white  Caen 
and  supporting  pointed  arches,  having  also  carved 
caps.  In  the  centi-e  of  each  panel  is  a  raised 
field  with  carved  emblems  (e.  r/.,  wheat,  vine, 
passion-flower,  &o.),  and  bearing  appropriate 
inscriptions.  The  tympanum  of  each  gable  is  a 
diapered  surface  of  Styperson  stone,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  circular  panel  of  Caen  stone  enriched 
with  various  coloui'od  marbles.  Crocketted  pin- 
nacles separate  the  gables  (which  are  also 
crocketted)  and  all  terminate  in  carved  finials. 
The  whole  is  the  gift  of  a  lady,  in  memory  of  two 
friends  of  the  late  Canon  Stowell.  The  builders 
were  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Hinchliffe,  Manchester. 

Woodhouse. — The  Church  of  S.  Mark,  Wood- 
house,  Yorkshire,  which  was  re-opened  on  Sun- 
day, has  undergone  considerable  alterations.  The 
ground  floor  has  been  entirely  replanned,  the  old 
high-backed  pews  having  been  replaced  with  open 
deal  benches.  A  spacious  chancel  has  been 
formed  by  raising  the  floor  of  the  two  eastermost 
bays  and  filling  in  between  the  columns  with 
wooden  screens.  The  floor  of  the  chancel,  or 
sacrarium,  is  laid  with  tiling.  The  steps  to  tho 
altar  are  of  white  Sicilian  marble,  with  red  mai-ble 
risers.  The  walls  and  roofs  have  been  cleaned 
down  and  painted  in  oil-colour.  Tho  spandrels 
of  the  walls  over  the  chancel  arches  have  a 
scroll-work  pattern  stencilled  on  a  grey  ground, 
with  medallions  representing  the  Four  Greater 
Prophets.  The  east  wall  has  been  decorated  so 
as  to  harmonise  with  the  chancel  window  (which 
represents  the  Ascension).  The  reredos  is  divi- 
ded into  three  panels,  each  containing  a  picture  in 
oil-colours,  the  three  symbolising  the  three  dis- 
pensations— viz.,  tho  Patriarchal  the  Mosaic,  and 
Christian.  The  panels  to  tlie  left  of  the  reredos 
will  shortly  be  filled  in  with  subjects  represent- 
ing the  Miracles.  A  new  oak  pulpit  and  altar 
have  also  been  supplied  (the  wood  of  the  pulpit 
being  more  than  500  years  old).  The  whole  of 
the  decorations  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Powell  Brothers,  of  Park-place,  Leeds.  The 
eontractors  for  the  wood  seating  are  Messrs. 
Shires  and  Son,  of  Chapeltown.  The  pulpit  and 
chancel   screen  are  the  workmanship  of  Mr. 


James  Wood,  of  S.  Coluraba-stroet,  Leeds.  Th 
graining  and  varnishing  has  been  done  h 
Messrs.  Frederick  Jackson  and  Co.,  Wellingtoi 
street,  Leeds.  The  work  has  been  carried  ov 
under  tho  suporintondonco  of  Messrs.  Adams  ar 
Kolly,  architects,  of  27,  Park-square,  Leeds. 

York. — Tho  church  of  S.  Martin,  York,  ^n 
ro-oponod  on  Sunday  last,  after  restoration.  Tl 
building  has  boon  entirely  reseated,  a  now  orgs 
erected,  a  roredos  executed  by  Mr.  Ruddock.  ( 
London,  and  several  windows  filled  with  staine 
glass.  Tho  sacrariiun  has  been  divided  from  tl 
north  and  south  aisles  by  oaken  screens  resting  o 
stone  foundations.  Mr.  Newstoad  was  thr)  arch: 
tcct,  and  the  work  was  done  by  local  contractor; 

buildings. 

Ahhton  Court,  near  Bristol. — Considorab! 
alterations,  improvements,  and  additions,  ha\ 
been  effected  at  this  place — tho  princely, 
of  Sir  Greville  Smyth.     The  western  wing 
been  rearranged,  but  the  principal  part  of 
works  have  boon  concentrated  in  tho  cen: 
portion  of  the  building.   This  part  has  bcenra 
considerably  and  in  a  groat  measure  re-built, 
is  suiTnounted  by  two  octagonal  towers  which 
to  tho  height  of  72  feet.    A  clock  has  also  b 
fixed  upon  the  inner  front  facing  the  courtyar 
an  altitude  of  56  feet.    Between  tho  two  to 
on  tho  front  elevation,  and  upon  the  crowste 
carved  the  crest  of  tho  noble  owner — a  large  e 
with  a  griffin's  head.    There  is  a  covered  pas 
running  the  length  of  the  south  side  of  tho  co 
yard,  which  opens  out  into  tho  court  by 
arcading  of  five  bays.    The  capitals  and  corbc 
of  these  are  carefully  carved,  birds  and  anims 
being  largely  used  amongst  the  ornaments.  T 
style  of  work,  like  the  rest  of  the  buildin  . 
Tudor,  and  Bath  stone  of  the  Box  Ground  \;i 
has  been  used  throughout.  Mr.  B.  Ferroy,  F. 
of  Charing  Cross,  London,  is  the  architect, 
contractors  for  the  whole  of  the  works  are  JIi 
Herbert  and  Frederick  Burridge,  of  Exni' 
between  one  and  two  hundred  men  having  be 
employed  during  tho  whole  course  of  the  worl 
The  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Har 
Hems,  of  Exeter.    Mr.  Thomas  Cloutman  was  t 
clerk  of  works.    Mr.  James  Symons  was  tho  foi 
man,  and  he  was  assisted  in  those  duties  duri 
tlie  latter  part  of  the  works  by  Mr.  James  Bab, 
who  recently  concluded  his  engagement  as  foil 
man  of  the  extensive  works  of  Lord  Poltimorl 
mansion,  near  Exeter,  and  who  was  foreman  pr ' 
to  that  at  the  large  church  of  Otterton,  Devon ;  I 
both  jobs  for  the  same  contractors  and  under  t 
same  architect,  Mr.  B.  Ferrey. 


Manchester. — New  schools  in  connection 
the  Stowell  Memorial  church  were  opened  at 
Chester  on  Thursday  week.  The  building  co 
of  two  schoolrooms,  one  being  60ft.  by  .30ft 
tho  smaller  59^ft.  by  20ft.,  with  a  classroom  1- 
by  20ft.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  faced  w 
white  headers  and  relieved  with  stone  and  stoc 
brick  dressings.  The  total  cost,  including  bounds 
walls,  is  £2,290 ;  and  the  works  have  bf 
executed  by  Mr.  G.  Napier,  builder,  Hulr 
under  the  superintendence  of  tho  architect,  - 
John  Lowe. 


The  Citt  or  St.  Louts. — While  New  Y 
is  limited  to  a  barren  rocky  islaud,  Philadelp 
to    a  low   ridge  between    tho    Delaware   a  > 
Schuylkill  rivers,   Washington  City  to  a  fl 
sterile,   uninteresting  region ;  Chicago  to 
from  5ft.  to  15ft.  above  Lake  Michigan, 
swampy  prairie  beyond  ;  Cincinnatti  to  a 
circuit  surrounded  by  steep  rocky  hills — St  I 
has  the  most  natural  contom'  of  surface 
elevation  of  residence  streets — deep  clay 
the  limestone  for  brick  cellars,  sewerage, 
foundations  ;  quarries  of  building  rock  iu 
parts  of  the  city  ;  wells  of  pure  water  in  the  il 
clays  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  natural  sev 
and  dome-shaped    hills    for  waterworks, 
essentially  combining  all  the  material  reso-: 
for  a  great  city.     London  and  Paris  aro  1 
upon  Tertiary  basins,  wliere  tho  soil  is  thin  ; 
rocks  generally  too  soft  for  good  building  matei 
Grand  Avenue  is  twelve   mile  long,  runn 
parallel  with  the  river,  and    foi-ming  a  l" 
broadway  from  the  north  to  the  south  end  ' 
city,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  cori'espondent,  i 
fined  in  the  future,  with  its  fair  groun^l 
great  parks,  cathedrals,  churches,  waterv.  ' 
and  private  residences,  to  be  the  boulevard  ol 
Western  Continent. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  holrt  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  conimunicationa  should  be  drawn  up  as  brierty 
SK  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Ouii  Beapbrs.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOB,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  GOVENT-GABDEN,  W.O. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmorb  Euwaiuis. 

ADVEBTISEMENT  CHAEGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  Gd.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  "  Situations  Wanted  "  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  cui-rent  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  fl  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


BecBIVED.— J.  O.  C.  anil  Co.— National  Land  Co.,  Limited 
_W.  S.— W.  H.— E.  Y.  T.— E.  S.  and  Co.— T.  T.— 
W.  J.  N.— W.  B.  and  Co.— Secretary  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers.— L.  and  N.— W.  S.— W.  G. 
G.  K.—W.  and  Sons.-E.  C.  M.— T.  H.  M.— H.  L. 
—J.  M.  H,— W.  P.— E,  S.  aud  Co.— G.  S.  A.— A.  S.  and 
Co.— J.  B.— E.  S.  and  Co.— G.  M.— E.  and  S.— H.  and 
Co.^.  G.— S.  and  S  —J.  E.  S.— P.  H.  and  G.  N.— 
P  A  —A.  W  —J.  T.— E.  D.— J.  F.— E.  0.— G.  and 
A.  G.— E.  K.— E.  C.  D.— S.  and  S.— E.  K.— W.  F.  D. 
Dr.  McC. 

School  Planninc,  Competition.— Competitors  may  rely 
on  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  with  full  report, 
appearing  in  our  next  number. 

An  Architect's  Assistant, — We  really  see  no  good  in 
writing  such  letters  about  the  down-trodden  cha- 
racter of  architects'  assistants.  If  they  are  to  bo 
benefited,  it  is  not  by  hard  words.  Why  not  call 
some  of  the  assistants  together  to  talk  over  the 
matter  'i 

J.  -w.  T.— Thanks  for  such  a  hearty  expression  of  ap- 
proval and  suggestions.  We  should  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  paper 
from  any  quarter. 

E.  Thomas.— The  quarterly  number  will  only  be  larger 
in  the  number  of  its  advertisements.  It  might  with 
more  propriety, perhaps,  be  called  "the  Advertisers' 
number." 

Brighton.— You  did  not  send  name  and  address. 


THE  EDINBURGH  CATHEDRAL 
COMPETITION* 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — As  one  of  the  architects  invited  to  compete, 
I  visited  Edinburgh  a  year  ago.  I  was  asked  to 
see  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  on  the  subject,  and 
I  had  what  I  thought  was  a  most  satisfactory 
interview  with  him.  The  result  of  our  conversa- 
tion was  that  I  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
trustees  would  not  think  of  attempting  to  make  a 
decision  themselves,  but  would  appoint  either  a 
professional  architect  to  settle  the  question,  or  a 
small  committee  of  non-professional  but  skilled 
judges  of  design.  For  myself,  I  certainly  much 
preferred  the  first  tribunal ;  but  I  competed  solely 
because  I  believed  that  one  or  the  other  would  be 
adopted. 

If  I  had  supposed  that  the  trustees  of  Miss 
Walker's  will  were  to  be  the  judges,  as  I  am  not 
a  madman,  I  should  not  have  thought  twice  be- 
fore refusing  to  compete.  These  trustees  are  I 
know  not  how  many,  but  I  was  informed  that 
they  were  for  the  most  part  e.r  officio,  and  con- 
sequently without  the  slightest  pretence  to  have 
necessarily  any  artistic  knowledge  or  culture 
whatever,  and  by  a  curious  arrangement,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  if  not  mainly,  Presbyterians, 
and  therefore  obviously  unfit  to  form  any  trust- 
worthy opinion  as  to  the  sort  of  building  which 
■would  be  most  suitable  for  the  use  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  and  likely  to  be 

*  Mr.  Street,  in  a  note,  says  that  the  above  letter  was 
copied  to  be  sent  us  for  inaenion  last  week,  hut  his  clerk 
omitted  to  send  it.— [Ed.] 


somewhat  projudicod  against  any  plan  which 
might  bo  roally  well  arranged  for  services  of 
which  they  had  no  knowledge,  and  for  which  they 
could  have  no  sympathy. 

In  the  first  conditions  sent  to  the  architects 
who  competed  (and  which  had  first  of  all  been 
sent  to  each  of  us  for  revision)  it  was  stated  that 
the  cost  of  the  building  was  not  to  exceed 
£4.5,000,  and  that  "Before  deciding  on  the  design 
to  be  adopted,  the  trustees  will  submit  one  or 
more  of  the  designs  they  consider  to  bo  in  other 
respects  moro  suitable  to  a  qualified  surveyor, 
that  he  may  make  an  independent  estimate  of  the 
cost,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
design  can  be  can-ied  out  for  the  above  sum." 
The  inference  was  obvious,  that  no  design  would 
be  accepted  which  failed  to  satisfy  this  most  pro- 
per condition. 

The  limit  of  cost  was  extended,  some  two  or 
three  months  later,  to  £05,000  ;  and  when  it  was 
so  extended  I  had  already  made  my  designs  for 
the  smaller  sum,  and  had  to  begin  my  work  again. 
I  did  this  without  grumbling,  believing  that  I  was 
engaged  in  an  honest  competition,  and  without 
any  suspicion  that  in  truth  I  was  engaged  in  a 
mere  lottery,  and  with  no  security  for  an  equita- 
ble result. 

The  designs  were  sent  in  on  August  1,  and  the 
first  thing  heard  was  that  one  of  the  architects 
had  broken  the  conditions,  which  stipulated  that 
"only"  certain  drawings  should  be  made,  by 
sending  in  two  designs,  and  that  the  trustees  had 
fairly  enough  insisted  on  one  of  them  being  with- 
drawn, though,  when  the  competitors  were  all 
anonymous,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  they  knew 
which  of  the  architects  had  transgressed  the  in- 
structions in  this  way. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  August,  whilst  I  was 
travelling  in  Carinthia,  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  clerks,  saying  that  rumours  were  afloat 
that  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Irustees  to  select  a  design  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  skilled  person  or  persons,  and  that, 
with  Mr.  Burges's  consent,  Sir  Gr.  Gr.  Scott  had 
written  to  the  trustees  protesting  against  any 
such  course,  suggesting  the  immediate  nomina- 
tion of  some  eminent  ecclesiastical  achitect  for 
the  purpo.'e,  and  mentioning  the  name  of  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian  as  one  whose  judgment  and  im- 
partiality would,  no  doubt,  be  acquiesced  in  by 
all  the  competitors. 

From  the  circumstance  of  my  being  in  a  very 
out-of-the-way  part  of  Gei-many,  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  in  this  respect,  but  I  need  hardly 
say  that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  had 
been  done  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

As  soon  as  the  decision  was  announced,  I  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trustees  for  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Christi  an's  report.  In  reply  to  mo  that  gentle- 
man stated  that  Mr.  Christian's  report  was  ob- 
tained for  their  "  private  consideration,"  and  was 
" marked  by  them "  (not  by  Mr.  Christian)  "as 
confidential.''  He  went  on  to  say  that  "  the  case 
of  the  cathedral  is  entirely  of  a  private  nature," 
and  that  the  trustees  refused  to  publish,  or  to  let 
me  see,  Mr.  Christian's  report. 

The  only  conclusion  that  I  can  draw  from  this 
refusal  is  that  the  trustees,  having  decided  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Christian's  advice,  are  afraid  to 
allow  his  report  to  be  seen,  and  pretend  to  con- 
sider that  the  bequest  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money,  pai'tly  for  the  endowment  of  Scotch  Epis- 
copal clergy,  and  partly  for  the  erection  of  a 
cathedral  in  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  so  "private" 
a  business  as  to  justify  what  every  disinterested 
person  must  allow  to  be  a  most  unfair  and  un- 
courteous  treatment  of  the  competing  architects. 

It  so  happens  that  I  do  know,  from  the  very 
best  authority,  some  of  the  features  of  Mr.  Chris- 
tian's report.  I  know,  first,  that  he  made  the 
estimates  of  cost,  which  we  were  promised  should 
be  made,  and  that  the  following  was  the  result. 
My  own  design  was  reported  to  be  one  which 
could  be  esecirted  for  £65,000  Mr.  Surges' design 
was  but  little  more  costly ;  and  the  other  four  de- 
signs all  exceeded  the  amount  named — to  what 
extent  I  do  not  know,  save  that  about  the  most 
costly  of  all  was  that  of  Mr.  Ross,  of  Inverness, 
which  was  estimated  at  £130,000,  being  exactly 
double  the  amount  named.  And  it  is  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  in  which  the  trustees  acted,  that  with 
this  estimate  before  them  they  are  said  to  have 
absolutely  deliberated  at  last  as  to  whether  this 
design  or  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's  should  be  accepted  ! 
I  know  also  that  Mr.  Christian  was  of  opinion 
that  I  was  the  only  architect  who  had  complied 
with  all  the  requirements.  And  I  am  led 
to  believe  consequently  that  mine  was  the  design 
which  he  recommended  for  adoption. 


I  have  said  enough,  I  think,  to  justify  the  ap- 
peal which  I  here  publicly  make  to  Mr.  Cliristian 
to  ])ublish  his  report.  He  owes  it,  I  think,  to 
his  own  reputation  to  let  us  know  whether  he  did 
or  did  not  advise  the  trustees  to  select  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott's  design.  No  one  can  object  less  than  I  do 
to  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  having  any  work  to  do  which 
his  very  many  admirers  like  to  entrust  to  him. 
I  owe  him  too  much  in  many  ways  to  wisl^  him 
anything  but  good  ;  and  I  have  no  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  his  work  at  Edinburgh  any  more  than 
elsewhere^  But  this  work  might  have  been  given 
to  him  without  the  waste  of  time  and  skill  ef 
other  men,  of  which  I  and  Mr.  Burges  in  particu- 
lar, have,  as  we  are  at  present  informed,  a  fair 
right  to  complain. 

For  myself,  I  will  say  that  I  hold  very  strengly 
that  when  competitions  are  managed  as  they 
usually  are,  architects  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  if  the  results  are  not  satisfactory.  They 
ought  to  refuse  to  compete  unless  they  have  some 
assurance  that  a  proper  tribunal  is  to  be  named 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  designs.  But  I 
confess  it  never  occurred  to  me  as  being  possible 
that  any  tru.stees  or  committee  would  act  in  the 
way  in  which  these  cathedral  trustees  have  acted. 
And  were  I  in  Mr.  Christian's  place,  or  acting 
unt'er  similar  circumstances,  I  should  feel  it  to 
be  necessary  to  let  the  fact  be  known  clearly  if  I 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  their  action. 

An  artist's  reputation  is  everything  to  him  ; 
and  if  it  is  to  be  understood  that  in  competing 
under  what  appear  to  be  very  fair  and  strict  con- 
ditions, an  architect  may  safely  ignore  the  con- 
ditions, and  trust  to  the  ignorance,  caprice,  or 
prejudice  of  a  committee,  no  architect  who  has 
aay  reputation  to  lose  will  ever  venture  on  a 
competition.  The  occasions  on  which  I  have  done 
so  have  been  very  few,  and  those  of  a  public  and 
important  character,  and  I  have  always  acquiesced 
patiently  in  the  finality  of  a  decision  when  it  has 
been  once  given  by  a  fair  tribunal.  But  I  have 
been  tempted  for  the  last  time.  For  if  in  the  case 
of  so  important  a  building,  where  so  much  caution 
was  shown  in  drawing  up  the  conditions,  and 
where  so  eminent  a  professional  referee  was  called 
in,  both  the  conditions  and  the  referee's  report 
are  treated  as  so  much  waste-paper,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  no  precautions  which  architects  can 
devise  will  give  any  reasonable  certainty  of  a  fair 
result. 

I  think.  Sir,  that  after  what  I  have  said  yoiir 
readers  will  join  with  me  in  wishing  that  Mr. 
Christian  should  publish  his  report,  as  being  the 
most  effectual  way  of  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  competitors  in  any 
future  competition. — Your  obedient  Servant, 
George  Edsiund  Street. 

Dec.  30,  1872. 


GRANITE  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — The  object  of'  the  letter  on  the  above 
subject  which  you  were  good  enough  to  insert  in 
your  issue  of  the  22nd  of  November  was  to  propose 
the  use  of  some  better  material  as  a  facing  for 
London  buildings  of  the  first  class.  The  neces- 
sity for  some  change  in  our  procedure  as 
architects  was  shown  by  ample  reference  to 
existing  freestone  buildings  in  a  state  of  decay. 
An  interesting  correspondence  has  ensued  on  a 
different  issue,  however — viz.,  fireproof  construc- 
tion— the  facts  and  conclusions  of  the  letter  re- 
maining unquestioned. 

In  the  proposal  I  ventured  to  make,  it  was 
sufficient  for  me,  in  this  point  of  view,  to  know 
that  Scotch  granite  is  as  fireproof  as  Portland  or 
other  limestones  or  sandstones,  if  used  as  a  thin 
casing  to  a  thick  external  brick  wall.  It  did 
not  require  the  fires  of  London,  Boston,  and 
Chicago  to  prove  that  all  materials,  except 
brick,  must  sooner  or  later  give  way  to  intense 
heat.  As  architects,  all  we  can  do  in  construc- 
tion is  to  apply  each  material  so  that  it  shall  do 
its  work  better  than  any  other  would  do  it. 
Wood  is  very  combustible,  and  cast  iron  and 
lead  are  soon  melted ;  but  they  will  always  re- 
main useful  building  materials,  nevertheless. 
Polished  granite  has  the  supreme  and  unique 
advantage  over  the  freestones  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  the  London  atmosphere.  Unlike  them, 
it  is  neither  disintegrated  by  S  chemical  or 
mechanical  action,  nor  blackened  by  the  ever- 
lasting cloud  of  unconsumed  carbon  which 
hangs  over  the  city. 

Next  to  polished  granite,  I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Sorby  and  Mr.  Trickett  in  all  they  say  about 
sandstone  ;  but  the  excellence  of  sandstone  arises 
from  its  close  affinity  with  granite.  Craigleith 
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stono,  for  instance,  contains  98  per  cent,  of 
Bilica,  and  only  one  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  the  romaindor  consist  in<f  of  bituminouH 
substances  and  mica.  Unfortunately,  it 
blackens  in  town  like  the  rest,  owing  to  the 
planes  of  bedding  absorbing  tbe  moist  air. 
Nevertheless,  I  could  find  i)lenty  of  sandstone 
that  would  not  boar  Mr.  Trickett's  test  of  fire,and 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he  is  to  prove 
Portland  stone  to  be  the  "  most  desirable  for 
building,"  when  he  admits  that  it  would  be 
calcined  by  fire.  And  in  the  walk  ho  ofTers  to 
take,  what  would  ho  be  able  to  say  to  his  com- 
panion in  favour  of  the  material  of  Temple  Bar, 
the  Strand  front  of  Somerset  House,  the  old  parts 
of  the  Temple  Church, and  the  lower  portions  of  4S. 
Paul's — all  grimy  and  decaying,  and  contrasting 
painfully  with  the  present  but  (alas  !)  evanescent 
beauty  of  the  new  stonework  of  the  Telegraph 
Oflice  at  S.  Martin's-le-Grand.  How  different 
the  effect,  or  rather  want  of  effect,  on  polished 
granite,  which,  so  far  as  the  atmosphere  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  unchanged  100  years  hence.  A 
building  treated  as  I  propose  with  the  different 
colours,  like  the  Taj  at  Agra,  and  the!  Musjid  at 
Delhi,  could  not  be  "dull,"  as  Mr.  Hicks  seems 
to  think  ;  and  the  details  of  these  Oriental 
buildings  sufficiently  show  that  there  would  be 
ample  scope  for  any  amount  of  artistic  treat- 
ment. 

1  think  we  shall  all  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Hicks 
for  his  information  about  the  Cornish  elvan  as 
a  fireproof  material.  It  is,  however,  a  granite, 
minus  its  least  important  element — mica. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

H.  Travis. 

Upper  Sydenham. 


THE    "-RESTORATION  "  OP  CHESTER 
CATHEDRAL.^ 

Sir, — I  feel  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  duty 
to  my  native  city,  as  an  artist  and  an  admirer  of 
her  quaint  and  picturesque  beauties,  were  I  to 
let  the  opportunity  slip  of  expressing  the  pleasure 
which  I  experienced  in  reading  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Huggins  in  the  Buildikg  News  of  the 
27th  ult.,  and  my  full  agreement  with  his  senti- 
ments on  the  result  of  the  restoration  of  Chester 
Cathedral,  which  fully  bears  out  all  that  he  has 
advanced  against  restorations  generally,  in  your 
journal  and  elsewhere.  In  this,  I  am  well 
assured,  I  do  not  stand  alone  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  diocese. 

This  judicious  appeal  of  so  well-known  an 
architectural  writer  has  made  me  Ippe  that  all 
is  not  lost  yet ;  but  certainly,  the  utter  ruin  of  our 
grand  mediajval  monuments  seemed  so  inevitable, 
and  the  absence  of  all  protest  against  their  de- 
molition was,  to  say  the  least,  so  ominous,  that  I 
had  well  nigh  despaired  of  even  their  partial 
preservation. 

As  to  Chester  Cathedral,  I  can  frankly  state, 
as  an  eye-witness,  that  it  has  been  restored  out 
of  existence — there  is  now  literally  no  such 
structure.  There  is,  indeed,  a  modern  Gothic 
church,  built  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  which  occupies 
the  old  site,  and  bears,  as  if  in  mockery,  the  old 
name ;  but  its  Mediaeval  predecessor,  whose 
solemn  beauty  so  hamionised  with  the  quaint 
picturesqueness  of  the  city  (and  whose  antiquity 
and  historic  associations  constituted  it  her  tutelary 
genius,  is  gone  for  ever.  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  Prussians  and  the  Communists'^have  in- 
flicted far  less  injury  on  any  of  the  great  archi- 
tectural monuments  which  experienced  the 
effects  of  their  artillery  or  their  petroleum  than 
the  ill-directed  zeal  of  the  restorer  has  caused  to 
the  venerable  pile  in  question.  The  former 
bombarded  Strasbourg,  but  still  its  cathedra], 
though  injured,  remains ;  and  after  all  the  ravages 
of  the  latter,  we  can  still  see  Notre-Dame  and  the 
Tuileries.  But  when  any  devoted  minster  is 
doomed  to  this  ghastly  process  of  restoration,  its 
fate  is  sealed :  the  operator's  main  object  seems 
to  be  first,  to  make  the  building  fit  for  nothing  by 
chiseling  away  its  entire  surface,  so  that  a 
restoration  of  some  sort  becomes  necessary,  and 
then,  like  a  boa-constrictor  that  has  covered 
some  mutilated  carcase  with  its  slime,  he  gorges 
the  victim  whole.  Thus  where  the  reckless 
soldier  or  the  maniacal  revolutionists  simply 
damages,  the  barbaric  restorer  utterly  destroys. 

Tbe  Cathedral  of  St.  Werburgh  was  to  the 
City  of  Chester  her  main  feature,  and  her  prin- 
cipal charm,  and  its  loss  entails  in  a  great  degree 
the  loss  of  her  individuality.  Certainly  she 
has  beauties  still  left :  the  '"  ancient  hallowed 
Dee"  yet  flows  past  her  ven«rable  walls  ;  her 
Rows  are  still  intact  (for  how  long  Heaven  above 


knows),  and  around  her  still  linger  the  quaint 
picturesque  beauties  of  another  ago.  But  .are 
those  sufliciont  to  comfort  her  for  the  loss  of  that 
stately  pile,  reared  centuries  ago  by  the  Royal 
and  saintly  Werburga,  which  has  looked  down 
lovingly  on  so  many  succeeding  generations,  and 
was  already  venerable  with  ago  when  the  Pliin- 
tagenots  ruled  England;  and  which,  having  been 
respected  during  all  the  feuds  and  tiimoils  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  spared  even  by  Cromwell's 
Parliamentary  army,  has  only  survived  to  be 
ruthlessly  desolated  by  Dean  Howson  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott?  Its  cloister,  it  is  true,  is  still 
mainly  untouched,  and  perhaps  will  remain  so ; 
though  to  expect  even  this,  while  it  is  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  have  so  flagrantly  outraged 
taste  and  reason,  is  in  the  language  of  an  eloquent 
writer  "  to  hope,  against  a,ll  hope." 

I  believe  there  are  those  among  us  who  are 
not  so  tainted  with  the  utilitarian  and  business- 
like spirit  of  the  ago  but  that  they  delight  to 
gaze  upon  spots  like  this,  where  nature  has  in- 
vested art  with  more  varied  charms,  and  which 
time  has  hallowed  with  its  most  poetic  associa- 
tions ;  but  whither  shall  they  wander  if,  forsooth, 
the  fiat  of  a  dean  and  chapter  can  rob  them  of 
an  intellectual  pleasure,  which  is  inalienably 
their  own  ?  The  architect,  the  artist,  the  man  of 
taste  generally,  are  all  deeply  injured  by  this 
wholesale  spoliation.  It  is  a  cruel  wrong  done  to 
them,  and  they  are  justified  in  using — nay  bound 
to  use — every  available  means  to  place  limits  once 
and  for  all  to  the  mischievous  power  of  those  who 
are  causing  a  ruin  which  is  all  the  more  lamentable 
because  it  is  irreparable.  One  reason  why  it  is 
irreparable  is  that  the  enthusiastic  and  earnest 
feelings  which  prompted,  and  the  untiring  energy 
and  devotion  which  carried  out  the  erection 
of  these  superb  buildings  were  exceptional,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  paralleled  in  our  days. 
Besides,  we  know  too  well  that  the  mantle  of 
those  whose  genius  conceived  and  perfected  these 
varied  beauties  has  not  fallen  upon  any  modern 
shoulders. 

But  can  vye  for  a  moment  suppose  that  those 
who  are  depriving  us  of  them  ever  reflect  upon  all 
this,  even  admitting  that  they  know-  it  ?  It  is  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  who  apostrophising  his  little  dog 
that  had  caused  the  destraction  of  some  invalu- 
able manuscripts,  said,  "  Diamond  !  Diamond  ! 
you  little  know  the  injury  you  have  done  me." 
But  certainly,  judging  from  appearances,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester,  though  incl  uding 
amongst  them  a  writer  of  the  calibre  of  Canon 
Kingsley,  seem  to  realise  in  no  greater  degree 
than  the  philosopher's  dog  the  mischief  they  have 
done. 

It  appears  that  the  Dfian  of  Chester,  Dr.  How- 
son,  intends,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  describing, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Aj-t  Journal,  some  of  tlie 
picturesque  views  on  the  Dee.  Now  this  to  me  is 
rather  an  anomalous — indeed,  a  farcical  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  who  has  wantonly 
caused  the  ruination  of  so  grand  a  feature  in 
many  of  the  views  on  the  river  as  the  Cathedral 
undoubtedly  was,  and  who  has  consequently 
displayed  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  pic- 
turesque that  is  almost  incredible.  Indeed  it 
gives  to  this  intention  of  his  the  appearance  of  a 
painful  joke. 

But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Huggin's  letter,  I  can 
heartily  endorse  his  description  of  the  change 
which  has  been  effected  by  the  restoration  mania 
in  Chester.  Those  who  have  admired  the  pic- 
tures of  Prout,  and  others'of  a  similar  class,  can 
understand  w-hat  a  mine  of  beauty  there  is  in 
buildings  like  these,  where  the  hand  of  Time  has 
bestowed  the  tenderest  harmonies  of  colour,  and 
has  lent  to  what  was  originally  art  alone  so  many 
of  the  charms  of  nature. 

It  is  as  an  artist  that  I  protest  against  their 
demolition,  for  these  wondrous  piles  are  often  so 
merged  into  the  natural  scenery  which  sur- 
rounds them  that  they  form  a  necessary  portion 
of  the  landscape  ;  and  their  destruction  or 
restoration  (which  is  the  same  thing)  involves 
the  ruin,  for  pictorial  purposes,  of  all  that  had 
hitherto  been  pleasing  to  the  eye,  when  viewed 
in  connection   with  them. — I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

An  Artist. 


THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  DRAWINGS. 
Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  I,  in 
common  with  the  majority  of  the  profession, 
deny  the  analogy  drawn  by  "Mr.  Roger  Smith,  as 
between  the  dnwinys  of  the  architect  and  the 
deeds  of  the  solicitor.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  comparison  between  them.  The 
drawings  are  simply  a  means  to  an  end— the  deeds 


aro  a  record  of  the  end  itself.  There"  is  a  consi- 
deration, however,  which  I  have  never  yet  seen 
advanced,  in  favour  of  my  view,  which  ought,  I 
think,  to  convince  any  impartial  person.  It  is 
tliis — If  drawings  do  not  belong  to  an  architect, 
Ijy  what  right  does  he  cause  or  peimit  them  to  bo 
jniblishod,  so  as  to  make  them  a  common  pro- 
perty ? — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  E.  G. 


THE  "BUmDING  NEWS"  AND  ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Sir, — I  think  your  subscribers  generally  will 
see  with  groat  satisfaction  the  large  increase  just 
made  in  the  number  of  your  illustrations.  With- 
out underrating  tho  value  of  written  descrip- 
tions, there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  in  an  art  which, 
like  architecture,  deals  wholly  with  visible  forms, 
two  or  three  lines  by  way  of  sketch  aro  often 
bettor  than  pages  of  verbal  explanation.  I  am 
perhaps  not  alone  in  believing  that  modern  archi- 
tecture would  be  better  than  it  is  if  those  who 
concern  themselves  with  it  wrote  less  and  drew 
more.  It  is  a  curious  and  suggestive  fact  that 
scarcely  ono  of  the  many  critics  who,  in  tho  last 
twenty  years,  have  each  laid  down  their  own 
infallible  set  of  rules  for  our  guidance,  has  ever 
given  a  drawing  of  any  kind  to  show  those  rules 
reduced  to  practice.  Their  theories,  put  into 
words,  sound  plausible  and  impressive  to  tho 
last  degree :  but  beyond  words  they  have  never 
yet  gone,  and  their  own  authors  have  never  ven- 
tured to  apply  them,  even  on  paper,  to  architec- 
tural design.  One  may  be  pardoned  for  su.spect- 
ingthat  they  would  not  stand  the  tost:  that  those 
theories  of  art  aro  like  Colman's  leaden  razors — 
only  "  made  to  sell " — and  that  this  is  why  their 
vendors  are  so  forward  to  boast  of  their  virtues, 
and  so  backward  in  putting  them  to  proof.  If 
these  speculative  gentlemen  could  happily  bo 
denied  for  a  little  while  the  use  of  letter-press, 
and  could  be  forced  to  avail  themselves  of  litho- 
graphy instead,  the  public  would  very  soon  get 
the  measure  of  their  capacity.  A  little  bit  of 
good  architecture  is  worth  more  than  any  amount 
of  talk  about  aisthetioal  principles,  and  I  am  sui-o 
you  are  proceeding  in  the  right  direction  by 
giving  us  more  of  the  former  and,  if  possible,  less 
than  we  have  already  had  of  the  letter.  I  am  not 
arguing  against  practical  papers  on  any  subject 
— constructive  or  decorative.  Of  these  we  shall 
be  thankful  for  an  unlimited  number,  either  to 
describe  what  has  been,  or  to  suggest  what  may 
be  done.  Possibly  we  may  hope  that  now  there  is 
so  much  more  space  available  for  illustrations, 
such  papers  may  be  accompanied  more  frequently 
by  diagrams,  which  often  increase  their  worth 
tenfold.  Apart  from  this,  however,  there  can  b& 
no  doubt  that  abundance  of  subjects  can  be  found 
— it  matters  not  whether  new  or  old,  so  long  as 
they  are  good.  Good  specimens  of  planning, 
of  construction,  of  architecture  proper,  or  of 
decorative  detail,  will  all  be  welcome  :  anything, 
in  short,  which,  according  to  the  common  phrase, 
"  has  something  in  it  "  and  which  is  not  like  the 
windy  eloquence  of  our  a  priori  friends — a  mere 
inoondensible  mass  of  "  smoke  and  blue  vapour." 
— I  am.  Sir,  &c.  C. 


"GOSSIP  FEOM  GLASGOW"  AND  THE  UNION 

STREET  LAMP  POSTS. 
Sir,— I  read  the  remarks  of  your  Glasgow  correspond- 
ent at  p  4ri.:>-6.  vol.  xxili,  but  in  so  far  as  these  treat  upon 
tlie  half-dozen  new  lamp-posts  in  Union-street,  I  cannot 
altogether  agree  with  him.  For  street  lamp-posts  so  far 
as  I  remember,  their  stjde  is  original,  but  as  a  model 
pattern  for  the  erection  of  street  lamp-posts  at  the  outer 
edge  of  our  pavements,  I  humbly  consider  there  is  great 
room  for  improvement.  As  a  street  lamp-post,  I  object 
to  this  one  on  account  of  the  great  thickness  of  tho 
pedestal  and  the  height  to  which  said  thickness  is  carried, 
—viz.,  about  8ft.  or  so,  thereby  obstructing  the  view.  At 
p.  496  we  read: — "The  pedestal  is  proportioned  to  the 
tripod,  and  the  tripod  to  the  lamp."  Now,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  these  proportions  are  at  least  somehow  rather 
curious.  ^V^ly,  the  pedestal  might  serve  as  a  pillar  for  a 
small  cathedral,  let  alone  serving  only  to  support  a  tripod 
and  its  superincumbent  small  pear-shaped  glass  globe. 
It  runs  iu  my  head  that  I  have  seen  some  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  pedestals  supporting  tripods  and  lamps,  but  in 
place  of  the  centre  of  such  being  thicker  than  a  man's 
body,  they  were  only  about  the  thickness  of  one's  arm. 
I  do  not  object  to  a  breadth  of  1ft.  6in.  or  so  being  carried 
up  to  a  height  of  about  3  or  4ft.,  but  to  carry  it  up  to  a 
height  above  the  level  of  the  eye  is  in  my  opinion  wrong. 
The  diameter  of  no  street  lamp-post  erected  at  the  edge 
of  our  pavements  ought  to  be  more  than  about  Gin., 
at  a  height  of  about  4ft.  6in.  from  the  ground.  I 
admit  that  the  architect  has  made  his  lamp-posts  so  very 
massive  because  they  are  "  a  carefully-studied  adjunct  to 
the  building,"  but  I  ask  why  could  he  not  make  his 
building  independent  of  such  objectionable  lamp- 
posts Or  if  the  two  were  to  be  expressly  connected 
in  viewing  the  elevation,  why  not  take  everything  into 
consideration  and  make  the  two  together  altogether  suit- 
able to  the  locality?  I  think  the  architect  could  do 
better.  "Were  the  lamp-posts  also  to  serve  as  gate-posts, 
then  their  size,  .fee.  would  be  all  right.  The  style  of  the 
building  to  which  these  lamp-posts  serve  as  adjuncts 
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upponrs  to  me  tu  bo  an  adaptation  of  the  oUl  Assyrian  or 
Porsepolitan  tyije.  Eeviewing  the  elevation  per  se,  it 
appears  heavy  at  the  top  and  slim  at  the  bottom,  but  this 
slimness  in  the  lower  part  is  in  great  measure  counter- 
acted by  tlie  lamp-posts  when  the  building  is  viewed 
a  little  way  oft.  That,  however,  taking  the  whole  matter 
into  consideration,  appears  to  me  to  bo  something  like 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. — I  am,  Sir,  Ac,  Excklsiuu. 


FITTING  UP  BATHS. 
Sir,— Your  contributor  of  the  article  on  plumbing  in 
your  last  week's  issue  would,  I  think,  do  well  to  visit  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  where  he  would  find  hun- 
dreds of  baths  fitted  up  in  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive 
way. 

Wooden  baths  or  baths  lined  with  lead  are  here  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Iron  baths  (painted,  japanned,  galvanised,  or  ena- 
melled), or  the  Stourbridge  baths,  which  are  fine  clay 
enamelled  inside,  are  very  much  more  preferred,  being 
more  cleanly  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  No  lead 
safes  are  required,  and  all  the  fittings  to  them  are  made 
thoroughly  water-tight  by  means  of  flanges  and  back 
nuts  or  tly  burrs.    The  fittting  up  of  baths,  &c.,  with 


many  architects  and  plumbers  has  been  sadly  too  com- 
plicated, and  the  annoyance  and  expense  incurred  has 
deterred  many  people  trom  having  them  fixed.  I  may 
say  that  many  water  companies  would  not  allow  a  bath 
to  be  fitted  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.35,  neither  should  I  re- 
commend it.  It  is  always  the  best  to  have  the  taps  and 
plugs,  Ac,  in  both  baths  and  wash  basins,  &c.,  where 
they  can  be  always  seen  and  got  at  without  any  pulling 
to  pieces  of  woodwork,  <fec.  I  herewith  send  you  pen 
and  ink  sketch  of  the  simplest  way  of  fitting  up  a  house 
with  hot  and  cold  water  for  balh  and  other  purposes. 
C  Pipe  for  hot  water  to  bath,  and  anywhere  else  it  may 
tie  required ;  D  supply  pipe  to  cylinder ;  E  cold  supply 
to  bath  and  anywhere  else  it  may  be  required;  F  and  Q- 
circulating  pipes  from  boiler  to  cylinder ;  H  waste  pipe 
f nom  bath ;  I,  overflow  from  bath. 

Never  let  a  waste  pipe  from  a  -bath,  or  slopstone,  or 
1  avatory ,  &c.,  have  direct  communication  with ,  a  main 
d  rain.  Always  guide  them  to  a  gulley  trap,  with  an  open 
grating  on  the  top.  Never  let  a  waste  pipe  from  bath, 
<fec.,  be  soldered  to  a  soil  pipe,  as  the  sudden  changes 
caused  by  the  hot  water  from  the  baths,  &c.,  will  break 
the  joints  in  course  of  time. — I  am,  Sir,  &o.         H.  K. 

Altrincham. 


COMPETITION  FOE  STATUE,  FOUNTAINS,  LAMPS- 
&C.,  DEBBY. 

Sir, — The  drawings  for  above  competition  were  sent  in 
nearly  three  months  ago.  If  any  competitor  has  heard 
anything  concerning  it,  would  he  kindly  communicate  the 
result  through  the  medium  of  this  paper?  It  is  quite 
time  it  was  settled. — I  am,  Sir,  &e, 

Jan.  8, 1873.  Anxious  Compbtiior. 


the  different  kinds  of  labours  to  be  taken  on  stone  work, 
masonry  being  the  most  complicated.  Again,  take  earthen- 
ware drains  for  instance,  how  is  a  student  to  know  what 
is  required  when  a  6in.  pipe  enters  a  Sin  ?  He  is  at 
a  loss  what  to  take,  and  turns  over  the  leaves  for  infor- 
mation on  the  point  in  vain.  (A  diminishing  socket  is  ne- 
cessary). Again  it  is  stated  that  earthenware  drains  are 
measured  per  foot  run,  numberingall  junctions,  Ac.  Thisis 
very  vague.  It  should  be  stated  that  these  are  numbered 
as  "  extra  only,"  the  length  containing  the  junction  being 
measured  in  with  the  rest. 

In  reference  to  iron  work,  not  a  word  is  mentioned  as 
to  rivetting  girders,  stanchions,  &c.,  in  position.  This  being 
extra  labour,  of  course,  bears  a  better  price. — I  am.  Sir, 
Sec,  A  Student. 


COVEEING  THE  EOOFS  OF  HOUSES  WITH 
CEMENT. 

Sir,— I  think  the  suggestion  at  p.  2.5  would  prove  an 
expensive  experiment,  and  anything  but  an  improvement. 
In  a  short  time  I  fear  the  cement  would  begin  to  crack, 
and  upon  being  repaired  the  roof  would  have  an  exceed- 
ingly patchy  appearance.  The  "  careless  plumber"  may 
have  his  faults,  but  upon  trial  I  greatly  fear  the  cement- 
layer  would  soon  prove  that  he  was  not  faultless  either.— 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Plumbus. 


QUANTITIES. 
J  Si^--I_  have  read  the  article  on  "Quantities"  by 
B.  F."  in  your  last  issue  with  pleasure,  the  subject 
being  one  of  great  importance  to  the  profession,  particu- 
larly to  younger  members.  I  trust  your  contributor  will 
go  fully  into  the  various  trades,  especially  masonry,  that 
being  generally  but  slightly  touched  on  in  "works 
on  quantities."  I  had  hoped  to  have  found  that  Dobsou's  and 
Tarn's  work  (recently  published)  wouldhave  fuUygoneitn 


Sir, — Mr.  Fletcher's  article  in  last  week's  Building 
News  on  the  above  subject  contained  an  illustration  of 
the  form  used  for  a  dimension  book,  and  the  items  of 
brickwork  were  rendered  incomplete  by  his  not  stating 
whether  the  work  was  built  in  mortar  or  cement ;  and 
were  I  abstracting  the  items  such  question  would  natu- 
rally arise.  If  the  articles  you  are  about  to  publish  on 
the  subject  of  Quantities  are  to  be  of  real  value,  they 
must  not  only  be  practical  but  pre-eminently  techui  cal. 
—I  am.  Sir,  &c.  W.  W. 


"THE  PB'JPOSED  KNOX  MEMOEIAL  AND  'THE 
HEART  OF  MID-LOTHIAN.'" 

Sir, — I  observe  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Buildins 
News  a  letter  under  this  heailing  in  which  the  writer 
says:  "Surely,  no  huge  tower,  however  grand,  on  any 
site  could  vie  with  an  artistic  memorial  gem  of  Mediaival 
design  placed  near  S.  Giles's  in  the  shape  of  a  bronze 
canopi.ed  statue  of  Knox  on  a  pedestal  of  granite, "  <fcc. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  in  Scotland  no  man  did  so 
much  as  John  Knox  to  overturn  that  system  with  which 
"  Mediseval  design  "  is  most  intimately  associated,  it  will 
appear  how  wholly  inappropriate  must  be  a  Mediseval 
style  in  any  monument  in  Edinburgh  worthy  of  the 
great  Eeformer.  The  proposal  may  be  ironical,  but  if  so, 
the  irony  is  iuartistically  concealed. — I  am,  &c.,   L.  M. 


"EUSKIN." 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  is,  do  doubt,  correct  in  his 
mode  of  dividing  this  name.  We  find  the  word  "  Eus," 
in  the  following  towns,  &c.,  "  Euston,"  "Euskinton," 
"  Eusper,"  and  "Euskey,"and  with  slight  modification 
in  "Boos,"  "Eos,"  "  Eoscarberry,"  "' Eoscommon," 
'■■  Eossett,"  "  Eoslin,"  "  Bhosymedre,"  "  Bhosybol," 
"  Ehosytryfall,"  "  Blioscrowther,"  &c.  "EhOs"  is  an 
ancient  British  word,  and  means  a  large,  swampy 
meadow,  a  moist  or  moorish  heath — a  tract  of  peat,  moss, 
or  heath  land.  Associated  with  the  diminutive  "  kin,", 
it  would  imply  a  small  meadow,  moor,  heath,  or  tract  ot 
land,  and  would  be  equivalent  to  the  names  "  Smallheath" 
or  "  Smalley,"and  closely  associated  with  that  of  "  Felkin," 
small  field. 

We  do  not  find  "  Eud  "  (red  or  reddish  brown),  as  in 
"Eudkin  "  to  have  been  corrupted  to  "  Eus."  'We  can  trace 
it  to  "Ead,"  "Bet,"  and  "Eat,"  as  in  "Badford," 
"Betford"  (red  way  or  road),  and  "Itatcliff"  (Eedcliff). 
As  "  Eudkin,"  it  would  be  applicable  to  a  child  possessing 
red  hair,  or  a  ruddy  complexion. 

The  name  under  notice  is  drawn  from  the  simplest  and 
purest  source,  and  is  of  undoubted  antiquity. — I  am.  Sir, 
ttc,  W.  L. 

Hull,  Jan.  7, 1873. 
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ESTEACTS  FEOM  COBEESPONDENCE. 

"  I  for  one  of  your  numerous  readers  are  exceedingly 
glad  to  note  the  marked  improvement  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  BuiLDiNfi  News,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  of  your 
subscribers  can  possibly  object  to  the  small  extra  charge 
of  a  penny  in  return  for  so  lavish  an  expenditure  in  en- 
gravings."—William  B.  Hall,  Gateshead. 

"Your  liberality  in  giving  so  many  illustrations  de- 
serves aU  pi-aise  and  success.  I  subscribe  through  a 
country  agent,  as  that  prevents  the  plates  being  damaged 
in  the  post."— C.  HODGSON  FOWLBR,  F.E.I.B.A.,  North 
Bailey,  Durham. 

"  I  think  you  have  placed  the  whole  profession,  and 
those  intended  for  the  profession,  imder  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  you  for  your  latest  development  of  the  pictoria- 
department  of  the  Building  News." — Matthew  Symons, 
Windsor-terrace,  Plymouth. 

"Your  first  number  for  the  new  year  is  to  hand.  I  should 
take  it  in  if  it  were  double  the  price,  as  I  think  it  a  great 
boon  to  the  profession." — Step.  Shaw,  Kendal. 

"I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  change  you  have  made. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  get  my  acquaintances,  who  have  not 
yet  taken  the  B.  N. ,  to  become  subscribers,  as  in  my  opinion 
it  is  the  best  paper  published  for  the  profession." — Eobert 
Walker,  Eaveustone  Hall. 

"Of  course  we  are  all  pleased  at  the  "remarkable  de- 
velopment" the  Building  News  has  undergone,  though 
to  all  appearance,  and  certainly  in  this  town,  you  had  be- 
fore distanced  your  rivals.  Our  fear  is  that  you  have 
promised  too  much  for  the  money." — James  MAOPAR- 
LANE,  Abercrombie-square,  Liverpool. 

"I  should  think  that  there  are  very  few  of  your  readers 
who  are  otherwise  than  satisfied  with  the  Building  News 
of  the  past,  and  feel  sure  one  and  all  will  agree  in  saying 
that  the  first  No.  of  the  new  year  is  excellent  in  a!l 
respects.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  am  particularly  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  to  favour  us  with  a  continuation  of 
the  works  of  the  great  German  Master,  Albert  Durer. 
Permit  me  the  pleasure  of  wishing  you,  as  Editor,  a 
Happy  New  Year,  and  all  success  in  your  bold,  venj  bold, 
butnot^oo  bold,  undertaking," — T.  Bussell,  28,  Salisbm-y- 
road,  Dals}on. 

"  I  consider  the  alteration  in  your  paper  a  very  great 
improvement."— James  T.  Johnson,  E.E.  OfSce,  Wool- 
wich. 

"  As  a  subscriber  of  14  years,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  very 
pleased  with  yom-  alteration.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
the  reproductions  from  A.  Diirer  and  others.  Those  that 


you  have  already  published  I  havehad  mounted  and  glazed 
and  I  should  be  only  too  pleased  to  cover  every  part  of 
my  walls  with  similar  works."— BOBBRT  E.  James,  129, 
Kennington-lane,  S.E. 

"The  enlargement  of  your  esteemed  paper,  with  the 
wide  range  of  subjects  and  illustrations  your  increased 
space  will  allow,  cannot  but  meet  with  universal  approval. 
It  should  be  remembered  tliat  many  of  your  readers,  while 
not  architects,  are  engaged  in  art  callings,  and  your  atten- 
tion to  their  wants  will  be  well  received." — H.  JONE.S,  2(>, 
Kempster-terrace,  Lower  Broughton,  Manchester. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  architectural 
journal  having  no  illustrations  to  live  in  the  present  race 
of  competition,  and  I  think  you  have  rightly  interpreted 
the  desire  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Building  News  in  your 
determination  to  increase  the  quantity  of  illustration.s. 
The  extra  bulk  which  you  say  will  be  added  will  be  worth 
twice  the  additional  cost.  Now  that  yon  will  have  "ample 
room  and  scope  enough,'  it  would  be  very  interesting  for 
architects  to  present  along  with  general  views  large  work- 
ing details  of  their  designs.  In  that  way  a  clearer  insight 
into  the  merits  of  the  building  may  be  obtained." — James 
Hicks,  Sparnon,  Bedruth. 

"It  strikes  me,  sir,  that  you  are  doing  more  for  the 
advancement  and  improvement  of  architects'  assistants 
and  pupils  than  you  get  credit  for.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  evidences  of  your  lively  interest,  and  now  we  have 
another  outburst  of  goodwill  by  augmenting  the  illnstra- 
tions  of  the  Building  News,  at  such  a  trifling  additional 
cost,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  hail  with  delight  the  new 
arrangement  for  which  we  may  all  feel  very  grateful." — 
Absalom  Wood,  24  Hanover-street,  Burslem. 

"  I  think  your  alteration  a  great  improvement,  and  I  look 
forward  with  interest  to  the  promised  illustrations  of  en- 
gineering works."— Egbert  Little,;17,  Archibald-place, 
Edinburgh. 

"You  have  taken  us  quite  by  surprise.  I  and  three 
friends  who  are  subscribers  desire  to  say  that  we  approve 
of  the  alteration.  We  should  like  you  to  give  us  plenty  of 
good  details."— E.  Grimes,  Manchester. 

"  Accept  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  alteration  in  your 
very  valuable  paper."— S.  T.  Williams,  Bacup-road,  Eaw. 
tenstall. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your  enlargement.  I  know 
several  who  have  'given  up  their  other  papers  in  your 
favour."— T.  L.WATSON,  23,  Bloomfleld-street,  Westboume- 
terrace. 

[The  above  are  'culled  from  a  large  number  of  letters 
before  us,  from  which,  if  we  have  room,  we  may  take  some 
other  extracts  next  week. — Ed.] 


QUESTIONS. 

[2751.]— Fixing  Spars. — All  things  considered,  which 
js  the  best  method  of  fixing  rafters  on  to  purlins  ? — ^F. 


[27.52.]— Book-keeping  for  a  Jobbing  Builder.— 

I  shall  feel  obliged  if  some  of  your  contributors  would 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  method  of  book-keeping  for 
a  jobbing  builder.  I  am  commencing  business  in  that 
branch,  and  not  liking  the  manner  in  which  the  books 
have  been  previously  kept,  I  would  like  to  begin  as  I 
wish  to  continue,  and  therefore  would  like  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Building 
News,  and  adopt  the  method  best  Icuown  to  them, 
feeling  sure  I  shall  thereby  obtain  the  information  I  re- 
quire.— A.  O.  F. 

[27.53.]— Selenitic  Mortar.— Could  any    of    your  . 
numerous  readers  inform  me  the  best  way  of  preparing  the 
selenitic  mortar,  to  be  used  as  plastering  ? — A  Constant 
Ebadbr. 

[2754.] — Chimney-pots. — Who  should  pay  for  damage 

done  by  one  of  my  chimney-pots,  which  was  blown  down 
by  the  late  gales  on  to  my  neighbour's  roof,  breaking  the 
'  -M.  0.  S. 


[2755.] — Glass  Cisterns. — Some  time  since  I  read 
somewhere  of  cisterns  being  constructed  of  glass  slabs  of 
a  similar  thickness  to  those  used  in  pavements  to  light 
basements.  I  think  they  are  used  in  America.  Will  any 
one  be  good  enough  to  give  some  information  on  the 
matter  ?— TANK. 

[2756].— Slimmer  Houses. — WUlsome  of  our  readers 
kindly  give  a  true  inteiiiretation  of  the  "Metropolitan 
Building  Act"  as  applied  to  summer  houses.  Several 
sm-veyors,  whose  opinions  have  been  taken,  differ  as 
to  whether  summer  houses  erected  at  the  bottom 
of  gardens  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act. 
The  one  in  question  is  constructed  lightly  of  trellis  work 
and  roofed  with  painted  weather  boarding,  and  is 
about  7ft.  Oin.  square,  and  correspondingly  high.  The 
surveyor  of  the  district  has  objected  to  it,  although  erected 
years  ago,  and  as  nearly  every  garden  in  the  neighbour- 
hood has  a  summer  house  similar  in  construction  and 
situation,  this  interference  becomes  a  matter  of  anxiety  ot 
a  great  many.  If  any  parallel  case  tried  in  court  could  be 
quoted,  the  information  would  be  valuable. — Busy  Bbb 

[27.57.]— Best  Roof  for  Dairy.— What  will  mp,ke  the 
best  covering  for  the  roof  of  a  dairy,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
regular  temperature  of  heat  internally,  Welsh  slates  of 
themselves  being  considered  too  hot  in  summer? — A 
YoRKiSHiKE  Subscriber. 


no 
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[272.').]  - Groins.— If  the  enc)oscJ  drawing  of  groineil 

P  L  AM. 


INTERNAL  ELEVATION 


arches  in  brickwork  is  of  any  service  to  "Portsmouth,"  he 
in  welcome-to  it.. — Anon. 

[2740.]— Ventilation.— "  B. '  appears  to  me  to  have 
made  rather  a  muddle  of  his  verbal  explanation  at  page 
30.  Possibly  it  might  serve  his  purpose  to  put  in  one  or 
more  zinc  pipes  under  the  flooring,  with  perforated  open- 
ings for  cold  air,  and  for  heated  air  the  same  above  the 
ceiling.  Or  for  fresh  air,  if  the  staircase  be  ventilated, 
simply  cutting  holes  inside  of  wall  next  it  might  serve.— P. 

[2745.]— Valve  'Water-closets.— A  simple  and  good 
water-closet,  and  one  which  combines  cistern  within  it- 
self, is  Shank's  patent,  an  illustration  of  which  appears 
in  the  BuiLDiNe  News  for  13th  September  last.  One 
fault  it  has,  however,  is  that  instead  of  the  top  of  syphon- 
trap  being  placed  immediately  under  centre  of  basin,  it 
is  placed  about  lOin.  to  one  side.  Of  course,  for  a  new 
job  it  is  just  as  easy  to  put  in  the  syphon  trap  to  one 
Ride  as  it  is  to  put  it  in  centre.  I  may  here  mention 
that  I  have  found  some  plumbers  fitting  up  these  closets 
without  syphon-traps.  I  denounce  such  a  cut-and  run 
style  of  doing  the  work.  Apart  from  patents,  however, 
the  common  pan  closet,  properly  fitted  up  -with  cistern 
and  service-box  above  it,  is  hardly  to  be  excelled  by  any 
for  general  use. — P. 

[2745.]  —  Valve  Water-closets.  —  In  reply  to 
"Plumber,"  I  have,  from  practical  experience,  found  Jen- 
ning's  patent  white  ware  closet  apparatus,  which  is  made 
in  one  piece,  to  be  the  best,  provided  there  be  a  good 
pressure  of  water. — A  Buildeb. 

[2745.]— Setting  Fire  Grates.— Underhay's  patent 
Eegulative  Closets  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  suitable, 
as  all  valves,  cranks,  and  wires  are  dispensed  with. — An 

ARCHITECT. 

[274G.]— Fonts  in  Churches.- One  'would  have 
thought  in  these  days,  when  so  much  is  ivritten  and  said 
about  the  ritual  of  the  English  Catholic  Church,  that  even 
"A  Puritan"  would  have  known  why  the  font  is  placed 
near  the  entrance  of  a  church.  It  is  placed  there  simply 
to  remind  one  that  it  was  by  Holy  Baptism  that  we  were 
made  Christians  and  members  of  the  Catholic  Church. — 
A  Churchman. 


DORKiNd.-  Tte  men  employed  insinkingUiewcl!  for  the 
new  waterworks  t  tlie  foot  of  Towor-liill,  Dorkitig,  have 
already  succeeded  in  oblain- 
ing  a  depth  of  35  feet  of 
water,  and  the  process  of 
pumping  the  same  into  the 
newly  erected  reservoir  is 
now  going  on,  so  tliat  jthe 
inhabitants  may  look  for  an 
almost  immediate  supply 
from  this  source. 

Sewage  Ventilation.— 
At  the  first  sessional  meeting 
of  ^  the  year  of  the  Social 
Science  Association,  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Association, 
Adam-street,  Adelphi,  Lon- 
don, on  Monday,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Napier, 
a  paper  was  I'cad  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter on  the  simplicity  and 
safety  of  sewage  ventilation 
He  urged  that  the  source  of' 
danger  in  connection  with 
sewage  was  to  be  found  in 
discharges  of  air  rather  from 
the  house  drain  than  from 
the  public  sewer.  Stagnation 
generally  existed  in  house 
drains  as  at  present  con- 
structed, except  when  they 
were  in  use,  whilst  in  sewers 
the  sewage  was  generally 
running.  The  principle  to  be 
avoided  was  stagnation ; 
the  principle  to  be  inculcated 
movement.  Keep  the  sew- 
age constantly  moving,  said 
Dr.  Carpenter,  and  no  evil 
will  arise.  If  every  soil-pipe 
is  extended  upwards  in  a 
straight  line  above  the 
closet,  so  as  to  provide 
openings  to  the  external  air, 
there  will  be  a  constant 
current  from  within  the 
sewer  through  the  house 
drains  into  the  open  air, 
which  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  stagnation,  and  cut 
short  the  evils  which  spring  from  the  introduction  of 
sewer  gas  into  houses.  Dr.  Carpenter  cited  the  case  of 
Croydon  in  support  of  the  efflcacv  of  this  principle. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

The  Late  Mr.  Lamb,  Architect,  Paisley.— At  a 
meeting  of  his  friends  and  to™smeu  held  on  the  27th 
ult.,  within  the  Council  Chambers,  Paisley,  Provost 
Murray  in  the  chair,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  a  granite 
monolith,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  bronze  bust,  over  his 
grave,  to  commemorate  their  respect  for  his  character  as 
a  citizen,  and  as  a  man  of  culture  and  of  letters. 

The  Late  Dr  Norman  McLeod.— Shortly  after  the 
decease  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Norman  McLeod,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  of  Loudoun,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  which 
parish  he  was  ordained  in  1838,  resolved  to  erect  a  tablet 
in  the  church  to  his  memory.  The  tablet  is  now  com- 
pleted. It  is  of  Gothic  design  in  white  marble,  on  a  back- 
ground of  black  marble.  It  is  supported  on  consoles,  and 
at  each  side  is  a  piUar  with  carved  capitals. 

The  Salt  Memorial  at  Bradford.— The  site  of  the 
memorial  statue  to  Sir  Titus  Salt,  in  front  of  the  Town 
Hall  at  Bradford,  has  been  marked  out.  The  Corpora- 
tion has  granted  permission  to  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Lockwood  and  Mawsou,  to  erect  a  wooden  model  of  the 
canopy  that  is  to  surmount  the  statue,  in-order  that  a  cor- 
rect idea  may  be  formed  as  to  how  the  memorial  will 
look  on  the  site  selected.  The  canopy,  under  which  the 
seated  figure  in  white  marble  will  be  placed,  is  an  elabo- 
rate piece  of  G  othic  work,  chastely  designed,  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  architecture  of  the  Town  Hall. 

Bavaria. — The  King  of  Bavaria  has  given  a  commis- 
sion to  the  celebrated  sculptor  Halbig  for  a  colossal 
group  representing  the  Crucifixion,  to  be  erected  on  a 
mountain  commanding  the  valley  of  Ammes.  in  the  Bava- 
rian Highlands,  the  scene  of  the  decennial  Passion  Play. 
The  figure  is  to  be  carved  out  of  an  immense  block  of 
marble  weighing  upwards  of  fourteen  hundi'edweight. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  MATTERS 

Water  Supply.- The  rivers  Thames  and  Lea  have 
been  in  high  flood  throughout  December,  and  Dr.  Fr  ank- 
land,  F.E.S.,  reports  that  '•  their  waters,  even  after  filtra- 
tion, were  very  unsuitable  for  domestic  use."  Of  the  five 
companies  drawing  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  only 
the  West  Middlesex  delivered  water  "  in  an  efficiently 
filtered  condition,"  and  on  the  24th  both  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  the  Lambeth  Companies  sent  out  "turbid  and 
repulsive-looking  water."  The  Lea  water,  distributed  by 
the  New  Eiver  and  East  London  Companies,  was  efficiently 
filtered;  and  that  supplied  by  the  Kent  Company  and 
pumped  from  deep  wells  was  not  affected  by  the  heavy 
rainfall,  its  brilliancy  remaining  unimpaired.  Taking 
unity  to  represent  the  amount  of  organic  impurity  con- 
tained in  the  Kent  Company's  water,  the  proportional 
amount  in  an  equal  volume  of  water  supplied  by  each  of 
the  other  metropolitan  companies  was : — New  River,  4.7  ; 
West  Middlesex,  5.8;  Chelsea,  G.6;  East  London,  6.7; 
Southwark,  7.0  ;  Grand  Junction,  7.2  ;  and  Lambeth,  7.0. 
Dr.  Hill,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Birmingham, 
reports  that  the  water  supplied  to  that  town  on  the  Gth 
was  slightly  turbid,  and  showed  an  increase  of  impurities. 

Cement  from  Slag.— Some  notes  from  M.Hugh,  on  a 
new  cement  obtained  with  blast  f  m-naee  slags  appeared  in 
the  Reoae  Ilebdomadaire  de  C/iimie.  These  slags  ordinarily 
consist  of  silicates  of  alumina  and  lime.  One  part  of 
pulverised  slag  is  mixed  with  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  one  part  of  water,  and  the  mass  well  stirred.  The  slag 
decomposes  and  forms  a  gelatiuous  mass,  from  which  the 
metallic  chlorides  may  readily  be  washed.  The  residue  is 
heated  and  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder.  One  part  of 
this  powder  with  nine  of  slag  gives  _a  good  hydraulic 
cement. 


Dundee. — £1,400  having  been  subscribed  towards  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Carmiohael, 
enriueer,  Mr.  Brodie,  B,S.A.,  is  at  present  engaged  pre- 
paring the  model.  On  one  side  of  the  pedestal  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  a  medallion  of  Charles  Carmichael,  and  of 
the  other  three  bas-reliefs  of  the  inventions  of  him  whose 
memory  the  statue  will  perpetuate. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Dover. — The  last  of  the  memorial  windows  in  the  Mai- 
son  Dieu  Hall,  Dover,  is  shortly  to  bo  erected.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  window  will  be  the  visit  of  Edward  III.  on  his 
second  expedition  to  France,  the  cartoons  will  be  by  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Poynter,  and  the  work  will  be  executed  by 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  of  Garrick-street, 
London. 

All  Saints'  Church,  Acton.— Another  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  chancel  of  this  church  has  been  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  gift  of  Mr.  William  Hunter,  of  Purley 
Lodge,  Croydon.  The  subjects  are  selected  from  the  lives 
of  SS.  Stephen  and  Paul,  and  are  characteristic  of  the 
saintships  of  martjTdom  and  faith.  The  window  has 
been  designed  and  executed  by  Powell  Brothers,  of  Park- 
place,  Leeds. 

Eynesbury.— The  four  lights  in  the  porch  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Eynesbury,  have  lately  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham.  Each 
light  contains  a  single  figure,  very  rich  in  treatment,  both 
in  colour  and  detail.  The  figures  are  these :  (1)  Blessed 
Virgin,  with  a  lily  in  her  hand;  (2)  S.  Joseph,  also  with  a 
lily;  (3)  S.  Philip,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  a  book 
in  the  other ;  and  (4)  S.  Mary  Magdalene  with  a  pot  of 
ointment. 
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LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES.  ~ — 

NBWCASTLE-UNiiEH-LYsiK.-'I'he  twenty-second  annual 
report  and  halanee-shect  of  the  Neweastle-under-Lynie 
Buildmg  Society,  of  which  Mr.  John  Cooper,  jun.,  is  secre- 
tary, have  just  been  issued.  It  announces  a  considerabla 
increase  m  every  department  of  the  society's  business 
Advances  amounting  to  £'Mr,r,  have  been  effected  during 
the  past  year,  making  the  total  amount  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  society  £(;o,2Il.  The  report  states 
that  all  property  of  a  speculative  character  has  been 
avoided,  and  advances  carefully  made  only  upon  property 
of  sufficient  value.  Last  year  the  total  number  of  shares 
was  823i  During  the  past  year  3(i5  sliares  had  been  en- 
tered, 143  ordinary,  and  30  realised  shares  Withdrawn, 
l(!avmg  a  total  of  ],005i  shares  on  the  register.  The  sum 
received  during  the  year  by  way  of  deposit  was  £5  924 
the  sum  repaid  £303,  and  the  sum  now  standing  to  the 
credit  of  this  account  was  £7,935.  14s.,  which  figures 
showed  an  increased  confidence  in  this  department  of 
the  society's  business.  The  liabilities  and  assets  account 
showed  a  balance  of  profit  for  this  year  of  £11,443  4h.  7id. 

Southampton. -  The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southampton  and  South  Hants  Pennanent  Building  Society 
was  held  on  Tuesday  week.  The  director's  report  stated 
that  they  eonsiilered  the  profits  for  the  past  year  iiighly 
satisfactoi-y.  They  amounted  to  £1,307.  17s.,  and  as  the 
directors  had  resolved  that  the  guarantee  fund  should 
remain  the  same  as  last  year,  namely,  £1,2.50,  the  whole 
would  become  divisible  amongst  the  investing  and  bor- 
rowing members. 


RECENT  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES. 

1788.  J.  Milroy,  Edinburgh,  "Constructing  foundations, 
piers,  quays,  and  similar  structures." — Dated  Juno 
13,  1872. 

The  structures  are  formed  by  sinking  columns  of  cir- 
cular or  polygonal  cross  section,  in  contact  with  each 
other  in  single  rows,  or  in  two  or  more  contiguous  rows, 
such  columns  being  made  up  of  sections  of  concrete, 
brickworlf,  or  stonework,  in  the  manner  described  in  No. 
2255  of  1870.  The  present  invention  consists  principally 
in  making  the  columnar  sections  so  that  adjacent  columns 
may  interlock  with  each  other.  This  interlocking  is  ver- 
tical as  well  as  lateral.  In  some  cases  each  separate  mass 
may  comprise  the  united  or  conjointly  made  sections  of 
two,  three,  or  even  four  columns.  Or  the  segments  or 
sections  of  one  tier  or  layer  are  disposed  so  as  to  "break 
joint "  with  those  of  the  tier  or  layer  below.  Weight  is 
applied  by  means  of  iron  rings  or  annular  weights  cast  of 
shapes  corresponding  to  the  sectional  contour  of  the 
columns,  and  so  as  to  lie  fairly  and  evenly  on  the  entire 
top  surface  of  the  columns. 

3759.  G.  Hasbltine,  Southampton-buildings,  "Method  of 
and  apparatus  for  laying  wood  pavements." — Dated 
December  11,  1872. 
First  puddle  the  foundation  or  bed  of  the  pavement 
and  give  to  the  latter  a  fli-m  bearing  by  applying  water  to 
the  said  foundation  after  the  blocks  had  been  laid,  and 
the  channel  or  spaces  between  them  partly  filled  with 
gravel.   Afterwards  ram  the  filling  and  blocks  with  an 
iron  blade. 

1698.  J.  HARTLEY  &  Z.  Sugden,  Halifax,  "Boilers."— 
Dated  June  -5,  1872, 
The  inventors  employ  an  outer  water  heating  space 
concentric  with  the  interior  or  boiler,  and  on  which  addi- 
tional water  space  the  flame  and  heated  gases  act.  The 
interior  boiler  is  comieeted  to  the  interior  water  space  by 
means  of  hollow  or  water  way  mid-feathers. 


Public  W^oeks  in  Paris. — In  the  budget  of  tlio 
city  of  Paris  a  sum  of  24  millions  is  inscribed  for 
masonry  works.  The  buildings  on  which  that 
money  is  to  be  expended  are  the  following : — 
Completion  of  the  churches  of  S.  Joseph,  Notre- 
Dame-des-Champs,  S.  Francois  Xavier,  and 
Notre-Dame-de-la-Croix,  at  Menilmontant ;  also 
of  the  synagogues  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire  and 
Palais  Royale ;  and  the  Rollin  and  Chaptal 
Colleges  ;  for  tho  construction,  totally  or  partially, 
of  the  mairies  in  the  12th,  13th,  15th,  16th,  and 
20th  arrondissements  ;  of  various  district  schools 
and  markets,  and  of  the  reservoirs  at  Montrouge. 

A  House  with  a  Story. — No  house  in  Fleet- 
street,  says  Mr.  Walter  Thornbm-y,  in  "  Old  and 
New  London,"  has  a  more  curious  pedigree  than 
that  gilt  and  painted  shop  opposite  Chancery- 
lane(No.  17,  south  side),  falsely  called  the  Palace 
of  Henry  VHI.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  It  was 
originally  the  office  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  It  is  just  possible  that  it 
was  the  house  originally  built  by  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet,  at  Wolsey's  command,  in  resentment  for 
Sir  Amyas  having  set  Wolsey,  when  a  mere 
parish  priest,  in  the  stocks  for  a  brawl.  Wolsey, 
at  the  time  of  the  ignominious  punishment,  was 
schoolmaster  to  the  children  of  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset.  Paulet  was  confined  to  his  house  for  five 
or  six  years,  to  appease  the  proud  Cardinal,  who 
lived  in  Chancery-lane.  Sir  Amyas  rebuilt  his 
prison,  covering  the  front  with  badges  of  the 
Cardinal.  It  was  afterwards  Nando's,  a  famous 
coffee-house,  where  Thurlow  picked  up  bis 
great  brief.  One  night  Thurlow,  arguing  horo 
keenly  about  the  celebrated  Douglas  case,  was 
heard  by  some  lawyers  with  delight,  and  tho  next 
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(biy,  to  bis  astonishment,  was  appointed  junior 
counsol.  This  case  won  him  a  sills,  gown,  and  ^o 
his  fortune  was  made  by  that  ono  lucky  night  at 
Nando's.  No.  17  was  afterwards  the  place  where 
Mrs  Salmou  (tbo  Madame  Tussaud  of  earlier 
times)  exhibited  bor  waxwork  kings  and  queens 
There  was  a  figure  on  crutches  at  tbo  door ;  and 
Old  Mother  Sbiptott,  the  witch,  kicked  the 
astonished  visitor  as  he  left. 

A  Proi'oseh  London  Improvement. — At  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  Friday  last  a 
deputation  from  the  vestry  of  the  precinct  of  the 
Savoy  was  introduced,  in  order  to  urge  tbo  desi- 
rability of  constructing  a  new  street  from  the 
Strand  to  the  Thames  Embankment  between 
Surrey  and  Villiers  Streets.  It  was  frtated  by  tbo 
deputation  that  tbo  Embankment  was  at  present 
a  failure  from  the  want  of  some  such  communi- 
cation, the  number  of  vehicles  making  use  of  the 
roadway  from  Whitehall  to  Blaekfriars  being  at 
present  extremely  .'mall.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Works  Committee. 

Precadtions  Against  Fire  at  Salisbttry 
Cathedral.— The  precautions  against  fire  at 
Salisbury  Cathedral  are  now  completed.  The 
water  from  the  reservoir  is  introduced  at  the 
west  end;  the  pipes  conveying  it  are  carried 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  nave,  up  to  the 
Lady  Chapel,  which  branches  into  the  transepts. 
Connected  with  these  pipes  are  nine  hydr.ants 
in  various  positions,  with  six  40ft.  lengths  of 
hose,  kept  on  wheels,  which  instantly  on  the 
alarm  of  fire  could  be  carried  to  the  spot  required. 

Society  for  the  Emcoueagement  of  the 
Fine  Arts.— The  first  of  the  four  conrcrsazinvi. 
announced  to  take  place  during  the  present 
.session  in  connection  with  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  will  be  held,  by 
pei-mission  of  '  the.  Council  of  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  at  their  gallery  in  Sufi'olk-strect, 
Pall  Mall,  on  Thursday  evening  next,  the  IGth 
inst. 

Street  Nomenclature.— The  Hackney  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Works  has  come  to  an  issue  which 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  its  own 
Committee  respecting  a  change  in  the  names  of 
certain  roads  in  the  district.  The  Metropolitan 
Board,  as  is  well  known,  is  frequently  advising 
the  Local  Boards  to  change  the  names  of  streets 
under  the  control  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  present 
case  has  suggested  the  re-naming  of  King's-road, 
Queen's-road,  and  Prince's-road,  at  Homerton 
New  Town,  and  the  Committee  of  the  District 
Board  has  stated  that  they  would  recommend  the 
substitution  of  Berger-road,  Kelday-road,  and 
Gowland-road  for  the  old  names.  Mr.  Cowper,  a 
member  of  the  Hackney  Board,  has  resisted  the 
adoption  of  the  Committee's  Report,  and  at  the 
last  meeting  contended  that  in  place  of  honouring 
local  members  of  local  bodies  by  calling  streets 
by  their  names,  the  Board  ought  to  ende.avour  to 
perpetuate  the  names  of  eminent  men  who  bad 
been  in  bygone  times  associated  with  the  parish, 
by  naming  the  streets  after  them.  Three  men  of 
great  talent,  Drs.  Priestley,  Oxley,  and  Edmiston 
had  lived  in  the  district,  and  he  moved  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Committee's  Report  that  the 
roads  be  called  after  these  gentlemen  instead  of 
names  recommended  by  the  Committee.  After  a 
warm  discussion,  Mr.  Cowper  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing his  amendment. 

The  Late  Mr.  Thomas  Bon?:ar. — On  Monday 
the  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Bonnar,  well- 
known  in  architectural  circles  from  his  services 
in  connection  with  decorative  art,  were  interred 
in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Bonnar 
■was  born  in  West  Port,  Edinburgh,  in  1810,  and 
at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Somerville, 
house  painter.  While  still  young  he  entered  the 
service  of  Mr.  Wardlaw,  Glasgow,  and  for  some 
time  took  charge  of  the  decorative  department  of 
the  business.  In  1839  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  filled  a  similar  position  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay,  until  he  commenced  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  in  connection  with  Mr. 
E.  Carfrae.  Since  then,  Mr.  Bonnar  has  been 
engaged  in  carrying  out  a  large  proportion  of  the 
important  works  of  decorative  art  that  have  of 
late  years  been  executed  throughout  Scotland, 
besides  others  in  England  and  Ireland.  Of  these 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  large  saloon 
in  Newbattle  Abbey,  executed  in  the  old  Italian 
style,  and  as  his  latest  work,  the  restoration  of 
Ossian's  Hall,  Penecuik  House,  recently  com- 
pleted. Though  arrived  at  a  ripe  age,  Mr.  Bonnar 
showed  few  symptoms  of  declining  health,  but  the 
incessant  strain  connected  with  the  caiTying  on 
of  the  many  elaborate  works  on  which  he  was 


engaged  seems  to  have  bad  the  effect  of  hastening 
bis  demise. 

Wooden  Railroads. — The  wooden  railroads 
in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec  have  attracted  some 
attention.  It  appears  that  there  are  now  a 
hundred  miles  in  operation.  The  guage  is  4ft. 
8^in.  The  running  time  is  about  10  miles  per 
hour,  but  trains  have  been  run  at  tbo  rate  of  35 
miles  per  hour.  The  rails  are  made  of  maple, 
4in.  by  Tin.,  set  up  edgewise,  and  notched  into  the 
cross  ties  4in.  dcei),  and  held  by  two  wedges  down 
in  the  notch  on  the  outside  of  the  rail.  The  ties 
are  Sin.  thick,  and  laid  20in.  apart.  The  cars 
have  four  wheeLs,  and  some  of  the  engines  weigh 
30  tons.  In  frosty  weather  the  driving  wheels 
have  less  adhesion  than  on  metal  rails,  but  no 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  from  this 
cause.  The  rails  will  last  from  two  to  four  years, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  timber  and  tbo 
amount  of  the  traffic.  The  cost  of  such  roads  is 
from  4,000  to  7.000  dels,  per  mile.  They  seem  to 
be  very  well  adapted  for  light  traffic,  and  as  soon 
as  the  business  of  such  lines  may  require  it, 
metal  rails  may  bo  substituted  for  wood  without 
any  change  in  the  equipment. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  ntsw  Picture.— The 
Guardian  notices  Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  great  pic- 
ture, which  even  the  artist  says  is  now  fini.shed. 
It  has  been  for  some  months  at  a  private  studio  in 
London,  and  has  been  seen  by  many  of  the  artist's 
friends.  It  is  named  the  "  Shadow  of  the  Cross." 
There  is  no  legend  on  which  the  picture  can  be 
founded,  although  it  looks  at  first  sight  as  if  it 
must  bo  a  scene  from  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 
or  another  apoci-yphal  Gospel.  The  principal 
figure  stands  in  tlie  workshop  at  Nazareth — the 
ground  covered  with  shavings,  painted  with  all 
Mr.  Hunt's  usual  minuteness, — and  holds  up  His 
hands  in  an  eastern  attitude  of  prayer.  His 
shadow  is  ca.st  on  the  wall  behind  by  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  is  engaged  in 
examining  a  chest  which  contains  the  oft'eringsof 
the  Wise  Men,  is  startled  as  it  assumes  the  foi-m 
of  a  crucifix.  The  room  is  full  of  the  glow  of 
sunset,  and  an  evening  landscape  is  seen  through 
a  landscape  behind.  The  Son  is  in  crimson  and 
white,  the  Mother  in  blue.  The  flesh  is  very 
solidly  painted,  and  finished  to  tbfj  highest  point. 
The  Virgin's  face  is  turned  away,  but  her  thin 
hands  are  full  of  expression.  The  picture  will 
probably  be  the  subject  of  controversy  among  art 
critics,  opinions  being  already  much  divided  as 
to  its  merit.  It  will  shortly,  wo  understand,  be 
exhibited  to  the  public. 


CHIPS. 

Complaints  are  again  made  as  to  the  bad  law- 
coiu-t  accommodation  at  the  Guildhall,  London. 
Mr.  Justice  Quain  lately  said  of  one  of  these 
courts  :— "This  is  a  horrible  dungeon  to  be  put  into, 
but  this  is  what  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  provides." 

The  works  at  the  Palais-Royal,  Paris,  which  were 
suspended  two  months  ago,  have  beeu  resumed  by 
M.  Chabrol.  architect.  The  wing  forming  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Rue  de  Valois  and  the  Place  du  Palais- 
Royal,  which  had  not  been  as  yetltouched,  will  be 
renovated  like  the  other  parts  of  the  buUdmg. 

A  portion  of  a  new  Abbey,  erected  for  Benedictine 
nuns  near  Ramsgate,  has  been  opened.  The  build- 
ing which  is  a  Gothic  one,  will  cost  between 
£15,000  and  £16,000.  .  . 

A  new  buUding  for  the  London  City  Mission  is 
about  to  be  erected  on  the  site  formerly  occupied 
by  Radley's  Hotel,  in  New  Bridge-street,  m  the 
Italian  style,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Spalding  and 

Knight.  ,  c   T  1,' 

During  the  repairs-  to  the  roof  of  b.  Josephs 
Church,  Axbridge,  some  lead  had  to  be  replaced 
and  underneath,  to  support  the  old  lead,  two  per- 
fect paintings  of  S.  Paul  and  Zacharias  were  dis- 
covered. Some  hedge-carpenter  had  divided  the 
panels,  upon  which  the  paintings  appear  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  into  three  parts,  and  had  then 
nailed  them  to  the  lead.  The  paintuags  appear  to 
have  been  done  in  or  about  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  fourth  Melbourne  exhibition  of  natural  pro- 
ducts and  works  of  art  was  opened  on  November 
Cthlast. 

The  Unitarians  are  about  to  erect,  m  a  central 
part  of  London,  a  public  hall,  at  a  cost  of  £30,000, 
towards  which  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
£11,000  have  already  been  received. 

Mr  Richardson  Gardner,  who  recently  purchased 
the  Prince  Consort's  Model  Cottages  at  Windsor, 
has  just  announced  to  his  tenants  that  he  intends 
reducing  their  rents. 

The  iBoston  (U.S.)  Journal  says,  apropos  to  the 
late  fire  in  that  city,  that  in  the  rear  of  the  pre 
mises  of  Messrs.  Butler,  Johnson,  and  Co.,  hard 
ware  merchants,  in  Pederal-street,  may  he  seen  a 


melted  brick  wall.  The  liquid  brick  has  run  down 
over  a  considerable  space  (!)  .  t  • 

Messrs.  Treggon,  Hickson,  and  Co.,  ot  Jewm- 
street,  have  been  appointed  to  make  the  iron  wire 
guards  to  the  lower  lights  of  the  new  west  wnig  of 
the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market.  . 

The  latest  freak  of  Messrs.  Cole  and  Co.  is  thm 
described  by  the  Guardian  :— "  In  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  central  places  m  the  South  Ken- 
sino-ton  Museum,  inclosed  in  an  outer  case  of  glass 
and  enshrined  in  a  chasxp  or  reliquary,  is  the  season 
ticket  No.  1  to  the  Exhibition  of  l«r)l,  with  the 
autogratih  of  the  Prince  Consort,  it  being  the 
ticket  which  be  himself  used."  What  a  relic  to 
expose  in  this  fashion  in  a  great  national  mstitu- 

A  new  reredos  has  just  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Earp.  from  designs  by  Mr.  Street,  for  the  parish 
church  of  Leeds.  It  is  conceived  somewhat  m  ttie 
spirit  of  those  in  the  Church  of  S.  Catherine,  at 
Marburg,  and  in  the  Cathedral  at  Arezzo,  as  far  as 
regards  the  general  outline  and  the  position  m  the 
chancel,  the  reredos  not  being  against  the  east 
wall,  but  brought  forward  slightly,  so  as  to  leave  a 
passage  behind.  It  is  bufit  principally  of  alabaster 
and  marble.  •,  ■,  m  i 

On  Friday  last  the  spire  of  Newbould  Uiurcli, 
near  Sheffield,  was  struck  by  lightning  and  rendered 
unsafe.  A  church  at  Aughton,  about  a  mile  from 
Ormsku-k,  was  also  struck  and  damaged.  This 
church,  although  completed  some  time  ago,  has  not 
vet  been  opened.  The  part  struck  was  the  tower, 
all  the  windows  in  which,  fuUy  half  an  mch  thick, 
were  broken  and  scattered  about  the  churchyard. 
A  large  stone  in  the  base  of  the  tower  was  also 
driven  out  of  the  wall.  ^  ,  .  .  . 

On  Christmas-day  a  new  Welsh  Calvmistic 
Methodist  Chapel  was  opened  at  Craig,  near 
Bangor,  the  architect  being  R.  G.  Thomas,  of 
Menai  Bridge,  and  the  contractor,  Evan  Wdhams, 
Bangor.  The  total  cost  was  about  £1,800.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  also  hi  course  of  erection  a  large 
mansion  at  Tuborth,  near  Bangor,  for  R.  Davies, 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  Anglesey  ;  and  at  Trevecca  CoUege, 
South  Wales,  a  handsome  Memorial  Chapel  to  the 
late  Hoel  Harris,  one  of  the  founders  of  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodism. 

The  total  amount  of  landed  estates,  *c.,  sold  and 
reo-istered  at  the  Estate  Exchange  for  the  year 
1872,  has  been  £9,901,220,  against  £5,796,384  m 
the  previous  year.  ti  i  i 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Star  Hotel, 
Hemyock.  on  Monday,  to  promote  the  construction 
of  a  light,  cheap  railway,  to  open  up  the  Culm 
Valley,  and  to  be  worked  m  connection  with  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  line.  A  letter  was  read  fi-om  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  approving  the  scheme.  The  cost 
of  the  line  will  not  exceed  £25,000. 

In  limited  competition,  Messrs.  Walford  and 
Pollard,  of  Bradford,  have  been  appointed  architects 
for  the  new  church  of  S.  Mark,  Manningham-lane, 
Bradford. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Kinipple,  C.E.,  of  Westmm.ster,  has 
been  appointed  engineer  to  the  Harbour  Trustees, 
Greenock,  at  a  salary  of  £800  per  annum. 


TENDERS. 

Aldg.vtb. -Alterations,  St.  James's-placo.  Messrs 
John  Young  and  Son,  architects:— 

Philps  and  Besiker   

Axford  and  Co  

Perry  

Eing  and  Son    1"^" 

Newman  and  Mann   J-'o 

Men-itt  and  Ashby   •''^ 

Bbai-makis— New  coffee-room  and  billiard-room,  <fec., 
to  Bulkeley  Arms  Hotel,  for  Sir  E.  B.  W.  Bulkeley, 
Bait.   Mr.  K.  Y.  Thomas,  Menai  Bridge,  architect:— 

j.  Pritchard,  Oaeinon  (accepted)    £836 

CeOYDON -Schools,  Princess-road,  for  the  Croydon 
School  Board.  Henry  Dawson,  Esq.,  architect  16  Fins- 
bury- place  South,  E.C.  Quantities  by  C.  N.  Mclntyre 
North:—  ea•>■7^ 

Henshaw  and  Co   jlan 

-  Eider  and  Sons    '^^a 

Colls  and  Sons   'J*** 

J.  Woodward    l^f* 

Peskettand  Taylor   If^f^ 

Higgs   ^150 

J.'Smitii,  Norwood  (withdrawn)   6136 

Folkestone  —For  a  new  window  to  be  inserted  in  the 
west  end  wall  of  the  Parish  Church  at  Folkestone,  as  a 
memorial  to  the  great  Dr.  H'^rj^y'  *|,?'^'^°^^J!L,°f 
circulation  of  the  blood.     Mr.  S.  Shngsby-Stallwood, 
A  E.I.BA.,  architect.   Mason's  work  only  :— 

Bowley  £159 

Adcock  and  Bees   204  10  0 

LeicfSTEE.— For  alterations  to  Christ  Church.  Mr.  J- 
Goddard,  F.E.I.B.A.,  architect :—  ^„„o  a 

Herbert   ^^^S  10  O 

Knight  and  Hodkinson    '55   0  o 

Osborne  Brothers   '28   0  0 

Eatcliffe    7  0  0  0 

Nicholson   ■•   619   »  « 

Thi-all,  Vann,  and  Co,  (accepted)   C17  0  U 
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East  Suken. — AlterationR  and  ailditions  lo  the  Cedans, 
for  Mr.  E.  IJ.  L.  Pcnrhyn.   Mr.  W.  Hudtion,  ai'diitect . — 

CollB  .£11.)] 

Goodall   l(i'.;2 

Newman  and  Mann  

Howling    iiWl 

Sweet   W)4 

tSiimiiH    8!I0 

Kewell  and  Son    HK7 

Dundee. — For  the  conRtruction  of  a  stone  repcrvoir  at 
Zintrathcn,  for  the  Dundee  Water  CommiHBioners, 
Metisrs.  J. and  A.  Leslie,  Edinhurgh,  engineers:— 

Adamson   £3fl489 

Wilson  and  Sou    ilMDO 

Young   S.IB.M 

Morrison  and  Son    Ii.'/JllO 

Scott  (Montrose)   ;i4797 

Mnedonnld  (Dundee)    340(10 

Gilih   3:iM7 

Pand    33200 

Ireland  and  Co   32919 

Buttle   SlfiOO 

Stewart  and  Creber    31121 

Cairns   29781 

London,  Haggkeston.— For  building  a  cottage,  with 
■workshop  in  rear,  at  Weymouth-terrace,  for  Mrs.  H. 
Baker.   Messrs.  Ebbetts  and  Cobb,  architects. 

C.  Feme  (accepted)  £325 

Sot'THWAEK.— New  Buildings,  Bear  Gardens,  Messrs. 
John  Young  and  Son,  architects. 

Coleman   £24(9 

Killby   2.'^79 

Pritchard    5,377 

Hart   2.'147 

Elkington    2.300 

Merritt  and  Ashby   2197 

Newman  and  Mann   2183 

Bobbins  and  Co   2180 


Pabdington.— For  completing  No.  32,  Warrington- 
crescent,  Maida-hill,  for  Henry  Vallance,  Esq.  Messrs. 
Fowler  and  Hill,  architects.   Quantities  supplied. 

Mallett   £2.546 

Nixon  and  Son   2316 

Taylor  '  2137 

Eeed    21 2S 

Johnson  and  Co   1988 

Everal   1845 

Butland    1850 

Beek.s. — F9r  new  schools  and  teacher's  residence 
the  parishes  of   Gaxford  and   Trilford,  Berkshire. 
Edwin  Dolby,  architect,  Abingdon,  Berks. 

Aldworth   £649. 

King  S82. 

Bryan  (accepted)   580. 

WiLLESDEN.— For  boundary  Wall,  Jews,  cemetery. 
N.  J.  Josephs,  architect : — 

Ashby  and  Son   £1310 

Langmead  and  Way    1297 

Perry  Brothers    1284 

Henshaw  and  Co   1272 

Clark....   1270 

Newman  and  Mann    125S 


TriK  NoKTHAMPTON  SCHOOL  BoAiil),  .Tajiuary  27,  1872 
Fur  dc>:igris  for  two  new  schools,  with  class-rooms  and 
out-oflices.  One  of  the  schools  is  to  be  built  in  Spring- 
larm,  and  is  to  accommodate  C50  children  ;  the  other  in 
Vernon-terraeo,  and  is  to  accommodate  .100  childreil.  The 
arcliiteet  whose  design  shall  be  selected  will  be  appointed 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings.-  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hcnsman,  Solicitor,  Northampton;  Offices  of  tie  Board, 
6,  St.  Giles-street. 

Vjknna,  December  31.- For  designs  for  a  monumertt 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice-Admiral  Tegetthoff.  Prizes 
of  £300,  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to  the  three  best 
designs.— The  Committee  of  the  Tegetthoff  Monument, 
Vienna. 


Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  Cs.  6d.  per  yard  super.  See  BuJLDiNO 
News,  December  27,  1872,  Mfchimics'  Maijaiin/-,  Novemliei' 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENEY  C.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester.— [Advt.] 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

ApmtbALTT,  January  31,  1873.- For  Dowston's  pumps 
and  water-closets.— Mr.  F.  W.  Eowsell,  Superintendent  of 
Contracts,  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

British  Columbia,  January  15,  1873.- Forthe  construc- 
tion of  the  Esquimau  Graving  Dock.— Mr.  G.  U.  Walkem, 
Chief  Commissioner,  Land  and  Works,  Victoria,  British 
Columbia. 
Bkistall 


for 
Mr. 


Mr, 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Tbesdat.— Institution  of  Civil'  Englneees.— "  On  the 
Practice  and  Eesults  of  Irrigation  in  Northern 
India."  By  Colonel  W.  H.  Greathed,  C.B.,  E.E. 
8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  oe  Aets,— "  On  the  Sulphur  De- 
posits of  Krisuvik,  Iceland."  By  Mr.  C.  W. 
Vincent.    8  p.m. 


Ashton  &  Green,  Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble 
Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents,  keep  the  largest 
and  best  eeleefed  stock  of  BANGOE,  POETMADOC,  and 
GEEEN  EOOFING  SLATES,  Slate  Slabs,  and  every 
description  of  Slate  Goods,  Marble  and  Enamelled,  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,  Stave  Eanges,  Eain-water  Goods  and 
General  Castings.  A.  &  G.'s  SPECIAL  BED..  TILES 
prepared  to  use  with  the  celebrated  WHITLAND  ABBEY 
GEEEN  SLATES.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  applicti- 
tion. — Offices  and  Show-rooms,  14  and  15,  Burj'-street, 
S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.  Agents  for  London  and 
Country  for  Sale  of  Whitland  Abbey  Green  Slates. 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

CARLISLE  Public  Hall  Company,  January  15, 1873.— 
For  plans  for  the  proposed  building.— Mr.  C.  Vynne,  Hon. 
Sec.  1,  English-street,  Carlisle. 

The  Caelislb  Diocesan  Chcech  Extension  Society, 
January  31, 1873.— For  plans  for  a  moimtain  chapel,  suit- 
able for  100  persons.  Two  prizes  of  twenty  and  fifteen 
guineas  for  the  best  designs.  This  competition  is  open  to 
architects  residing  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire  only.— Eev.  Canon  Shipman,  Vicarage,  Aspa- 
tria,  Cumberland;  and  Eev.  Canon  Stock,  Eectory,  Win- 
dermere. 

Chester  Union,  February  1,  1873.— For  designs  and 
estimates  for  a  new  workhouse  to  accommodate  500  male 
and  female  inmates,  with  the  requisite  ofElees,  Ac.  Pre- 
mium of  £100  for  the  best,  and  £.50  for  the  second  best 
design.- Mr.  William  Keartland,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians, 
Chester. 

The  Conference  Committee  on  Competitions  will  be 
glad  to  receive,  from  provincial  architects,  the  earliest 
possible  notice  of  proposed  competitions,  in  order  that 
the  committee  may,  in  sufficient  time,  transmit  to  the 
promoters  of  such  competitions,  for  their  guidance,  copies 
of  the  regulations  passed  at  the  General  Conference  of 
1872.  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Competitions,  9,  Conduit^street,  Han- 
over-square,' W. 

The  Frome  District  Agricultural  Society.— Feb. 
20._For  adapting  a  field  near  Frome  for  the  purposes  of 
a  Cheese,  Com,  and  Cattle  Market,  and  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings.  Premiums  of  £20  and  £5  for  first  and 
second  best  designs.— MeBsrs.  Cruttwell  and  DanieU,  Soli- 
citoFB,  Frome. 


(near  Leeds),  Jan.  18.— For  macadamising, 
flagging,  and  channelling  North-terrace.— Mr.  J.  Smith, 
solicitor  clerk  to  to  the  Local  Board,  Bristol,  near  Leeds. 

CUCKFIELD  (Sussex),  Feb.  7.— For  proposed  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  Workhouse  and  premises  at  the 
Cuckfleld  Union.— Mr.  E.  Waugh,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Cuckfield. 

CONGLETON,  Jan.  21.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  Con- 
gregational church  and  school.  Mr.  W.  Sugden,  architect. 
Leek. 

Glenmuick,  Feb.  1.— For  the  construction  of  3  000  to 
4,(J00  yards  of  sunk  fencing.— Mr.  Mihie  Forrester,  Glen- 
muick 

Halifax,  Jan.  20.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  residence. 
—Mr.  John  Hogg,  architect.  Hall  End,  Halifax. 

HuNSLET,  LEEDS;  January  13.— For  the  erection  of  a 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  (to  seat  900),  Schools,  and  two 
Dwelling  Houses.  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Son,  Architects, 
Dewsbury. 

"=  Leeds,  Jan.  17.— For  the  erection  of  two  houses  at 
Woodhouse  Hill,  Hunslet. — Mr.  A.  Bentley,  architect,  2, 
Bond-place,  Leeds. 

Leeds,'  Jan.  13.^For  the  erection  of  a  photogi-aphic 
studio.— Messrs.  C.  S.  and  A.  J.  Nelson,  architects,  Albert 
Chambers,  Park-row,  Leeds. 

Leeds,  Jan.  15.— For  the  widening  of  Wellington  Bridge. 
—Mr,  J.  J.  Henderson,  C.E.,  Assistant  Borough  Surveyor, 
Town  Hall,  Leeds. 

Leeds.  Jan.  15.— For  the  construction  of  drains  in  two 
estates,  off  Camp-road,  Leeds.— Mr.  J.  J.  Henderson,  C.E., 
Assistant  Borough  Surveyor,  Town  Hall,  Leeds. 

Leeds,  Jan.  15.— For  paving,  flagging,  and  levelling 
Cross  Bank-street,  Cross  Eocktngham-street,  Holmes-yard, 
Galway-street,  Newton-street,  Upton^street,  Angel-street, 
Newlay-street,  Back  Blundell-st.reet,  Finsbury-street,  and 
Strattan-street.— Mr.  J.  J.  Henderson,  C.E.,  Assistant 
Borough  Surveyor,  Toivn  Hall,  Leeds. 

Llantwit  Major  (near  Cowbridge).  Jan.  18.— For  build- 
ing schools  and  master's  residence  (utilising  the  old  rec- 
tory for  the  purpose)  at  Llantwit  Major,  to  aci,ommodate 
200  children.— Mr.  J.  Garsed,  honorary.clerk  to  the  Board, 
the  Moorlands,  Llantwit  Major,  near  Cowbridge. 

Llantwit,  Jan.  115.— For  making  certain  alterations  in 
the  existing  school  buildings  at  Llantwit,  and  fcirthe  erec- 
tion of  an  infant  school  capable  of  accommodating  1.52 
children.— Mr.  H.  S.  Davies,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board, 
Post  Office  Chambers,  Pontyjjridd. 

Long  Sutton  School  Board,  Jan.  28.— For  the  erection 
of  new  school  room.— J-  Wright,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Meethyr  Tydfil  School  Board,  Jan.  16.— For  the 
erection  of  school  buildings  and  master's  house. — C. 
Taylor,  architect.  Court-street,  Merthyr. 

Manchester,  Jan.  15.— For  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way from  the  Junction  of  the  Liverpool  Exjension  Line 
with  the  Manchester,  South  Junction,  and  Altrincham 
Eailway,  at  Combrook,  to  Great  Bridgwater-street,  Mau- 
chester.— Mr.  E.  Boss,  Secretary,  London  Eoad  Station, 
Manchester. 

^  Sandy  (Bedfordshire),  Jan.  13. — For  repairs,  altera- 
tions, and  additions  to  a  house  in  Beeston  Green. — Mr. 
Lacy  W.  Eidge,  architect,  23,  Bedford-row,  London. 

Trees  Estate,  Manningham.  January  13.— For  the 
erection  of  ten  semi-detached  villas. — Messrs.  Hope  and 
Jardine,  Exchange  Buildings,  Bradford. 

West  Eoyd,  Stanningley,  January  14.— Forthe  erec- 
tion of  a  Lodge  and  Boundary  Walls.— Messrs.  C.  S.  and 
A.  J.  Nelson,  Architects,  Albert  Chambers,  Park  Eow 
Leeds. 


BATH  AND  OTHEE  BUILDING  STONES 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL;  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  fumished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office: 
[Advt.]  COESHAM,  'WILTS. 


BANKRUPTS. 

(To  Surrender  in  the  Country.) 
Sittings  for  Public  Examination. 
Jan.  21,  T.  Eyers,  Eichmond-road,  West  Brompton 
builder  and  House  Decorator. 

Scotch  Sequestration. 
John  Cockbum,  Cupar,  contractor,  Jan.  1-5,  at  11. 

PAETNEESHIPS  DISSOLVED. 
S.  and  J.  Walker,  Mansfield,  ironfotmdem.  C.  and  H 
Greyson  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  shipbuilders.  William  Howitt 
and  Co.,  Ilforri,  and  Great  George-street,  Westminster 
horticultural  builders.  Tomlinson  and  Taylor,  Coventry' 
stone  and  marble  masons.  Gray  and  Pottage,  York' 
carpenters.  Clarke  and  Co.,  Pendleton,  plasterers  and 
painters.  Swithenbank  and  Fisher,  Liversedge,  stone- 
masons and  contractors.  Bennetts  and  Stephenson,  Great 
Grimsby,  timber  merchants.  J.  and  W.  Scott,  Liveniool 
plumbers.  Novis  and  Collard,  Ua8ting.s,  painters.  Mor- 
ton an<l  Co.,  Oxford-market,  builders  and  decorators. 
Manning,  Wardle,  and  Co,,  Leeds,  engineers.  Salkeld, 
Jones,  and  Co.,  Stockport,  ironfounders.  Eigbyand  Midg- 
hall,  Preston,  joiners.  The  Darwen  Iron  Company,  Dar- 
wen,  Lancashire. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN 
CONSTRUCTION. 

Lead. 
per  ton 


Pig— Foreign   .   .  . 

English  W.B.  . 
Lead  Co.  ... 

Other  brands  .  . 

Sheet  Milled    .    .  . 

Shot,  Patent     .    .  . 

Bed  or  minium    .  .  . 

Litharge,  W.B.    .  .  . 

White  Dry      .    .  .  . 

„  ground  in  oil  .  . 

British— Cake  &  Ingot 
Best  selected   .    .    .  , 

Sheet  

Bottoms  

Australian  cake  .  .  . 
Spanish  cake  .  .  .  . 
Chili  Ears,  cash  .    .  . 

„  Eeflned  ingot  .  . 
Yellow  metal  .... 


Copper. 


£21  6 
22  10 
22  5 

21  1.5 

22  15 
24  10 

23  6 
0  0 

28  10 
0  0 


£21  12 

23  0 

0 
22 

0 

0 

0 

0 


30  10 
0  0 


per  lb. 
Iron. 


Pig  in  Scotland,  cash   .  per  ton 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London.  „ 

,,      Wales     .   .  „ 

Staffordshire    ....  „ 

Bail,  in  Wales  ....  ,, 
Sheets,  single  In  London 

Hoops,  first  quality  .   .  ., 

Nail  Eod  

Swedish   

Oils,  <fcc. 

Seal  pale  per  tun. 

Sperm  body  .... 

Cod  

Wliale,  South  Sea,  pale  „ 

Olive  Gallipoli    ...  „ 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  .    .  „ 

Palm,  fine  .    .    .   ,    .  „ 

Linseed     .....  „ 

Eapeseed,  English  pale  „ 
Cottonseed  .... 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

CREES  nOOPISG-SLATES. 

As  tvpplied  to  H.R.U.  The  Prince  of  'Wales  at  Sandringham. 

The  Penmoyle  Sen-green  SlateF  sre  FpccirtUy  .nclapted  for 
Churches,  Putlic  Buildings,  itc.,  &c. 
(Less  costly  than  ordinai'y  Gothic  Tiling.) 
These  durable  nnd  non-absorhent  Blatcs  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

In  Eailway  Tracks,  Docks,  Gloucester  :— 


Per 
1,200  Slates. 


Equivalent  to 
per  sq«are 


Best  Green  Slates  14  by 


..    ..  2  17  6   16s.  6d. 

Do.         do.    13  by  8   2  17  6   16s.  6d. 

Bo.          do.     13  by  7    2    5  0    14s. 

Do.         do.    12  by  7   I  18  6   13s. 

Do          do.    12  by  6   17  6   lis. 

Pricesfof  large  Rizos,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
Teetimonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to 

KESSKS.  KANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilti. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology.  Jermyn-street,  Piccadilly,  TV., 
and  aX  Archite«tural  Mufienm,  Tufton-street,  'Wettminster. 


Teak  

Quebec,  red  pine      .  . 

,,   yellow  pine 
Quebec  oak,  white   .  . 
„     birch        .   .  . 

„  elm  

Dantzic  oak     .   .    .  , 

fir  

Eiga  

Swedish  

Masts,  Quebec  red  pine 
„   yellow  pine    .  . 

Oregon  

Lathwood,  Dantzic  fm. 

.,  St.  Petersburg 
Deals  per  C,  12ft.  by  3 

by  9in 
Quebec  Pine,  1st  qual. 
„        „     2nd  do. . 
„        „     3rd  do. . 
Canada  Spruce.  1st 

,,  2nd  <fc  3rd  .  . 
New  Brunswick  .  .  . 
Archangel,  yellow  .  . 
St.  Petersburg  yellow  . 

Finland   

Memel  and  Dantzic 
Gothenburg,  yellow 
„  white 
GeSe  yellow  .... 
Christiania  .... 
Battens,  aU  sorts  .    .  . 
Other  Norway  .... 
Flooring  boards  pr  square 

of  lin.,  tli'st  yellow  . 
First  white  .... 
Second  qualities  .    .  . 


Timber. 
load 


£9G  0 

0 

£98  0 

0 

90  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

98  0 

0 

102  0 

0 

102  0 

0 

108  0 

0 

96  0 

0 

97  0 

0 

87  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

90  0 

0 

93  0 

0 

94  0 

0 

99  0 

0 

0  0 

8 

0  0 

8i 

£6  fi 

C 

£0  0 

0 

11  10 

0 

12  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

10  16 

0 

11  15 

0 

13  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

15  10 

0 

16  10 

0 

12  10 

0 

14  0 

0 

11  15 

0 

13  0 

0 

17  0 

0 

18  0 

0 

£39  0 

0 

£0  0 

0 

92  0 

0 

94  0 

0 

38  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

40  0 

0 

40  10 

0 

47  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

36  0 

0 

39  0 

0 

39  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

S3  15 

0 

34  0 

0 

41  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

31  5 

0 

0  0 

0 

£14  10 

0 

£15  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

6  0 

0 

3  5 

0 

6  0 

0 

6  10 

0 

7  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

6  0 

0 

4  15 

0 

5  0 

0 

4  10 

0 

6  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

5  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

4  5 

0 

2  15 

0 

3  0 

0 

4  0 

0 

6  10 

0 

4  0 

0 

6  10 

0 

7  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

8  10 

0 

10  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

11  10 

• 

20  0 
14  10 

10  0 

11  10 

8  15 

9  0 
14  10 

12  10 
8  10 
0  0 

10  10 
10  0 
12  0 
10  0 

7  10 

8  10 

0  11 
0  » 
0  7 


24  0 
16  10 

11  0 

12  0 
9  15 
9  15 

15  10 

13  10 
9  10 
0  0 

13  0 
10  10 
13  10 
18  10 
8  10 
U  10 

0  12 
0  I] 
0  10 


■  Ebm-Vrkable,  very  Eemarkahle  Indeed"  are  the 
effects  of  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYEETIC  SALINE  in  Pre- 
venting and  curing  Smallpox,  Fevers,  and  Skui  Diseases. 
Specially  refreshing  and  iuvigoratisg  during  hot  weather. 
Bold  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Maker,  113,  Holbom-hill| 
London.— [Abtt.] 
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SCHOOL  PLANNING. 

IN  another  column  the  decision  of  the  judges 
to  whom  the  designs  submitted  in  com- 
petition for  the  liuiLDiNK  News  prizes  were 
referred  will  be  found  embodied  in  a  report 
of  some  detail.  We  shall  hope  to  place  before 
our  readers  reproductions  by  means  of  photo- 
lithography, not  only  of  the  prize  designs, 
but  also  of  those  selected  for  mention  ;  it  will 
■  be  possible  for  those  who  wish  to  gain  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  to  compare  each  plan  as  it 
appears,  with  the  judge's  observations  upon 
it ;  and  to  note  the  differences  between  designs 
of  varying  degrees  of  merit.  This,  however, 
is  a  tedious  process,  and  perhaps  we  may 
anticipate  some  of  the  results  of  it  by  drawing 
atteaition  in  a  few  words  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  which  make  a  school  plan  a  good 
or  a  bad  one,  and  to  the  difficulties  which 
beset  school  planners. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  such  a  competition 
as  has  just  taken  place  is  a  more  severe  trial 
of  strength  than  that  for  a  dwelling-house, 
and  this  on  more  accounts  than  one.  Building 
a  house  is  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence  in 
architectural  practice — there  must  be  few  stu- 
dents who  have  not  worked  upon  plans  for  one 
or  many ;  its  design  is  little  liable  to  the  vari- 
ations occasioned  by  change  of  views  as  to  the 
uses  it  is  to  be  put  to,  and  every  architect  lives 
in  one  house  and  frequents  others.  Now,  a 
public  elementary  school  differs  from  all  this. 
It  is  not  so  common  a  portion  of  every  archi- 
tect's work  ;  it  is  liable  to  many  modifications 
as  general  opinion  changes.  It  is  not  the  class 
of  school  in  which  young  men  who  become 
architects  have  been  brought  up,  and  it  neces- 
sitates special  knowledge  or  special  research  ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  no  one  ought  to 
attempt  to  design  a  school  without  visiting 
some  good  schools  and  examining  the  working 
of  them  most  carefully  in  detail. 

The  principles  which  guide  the  teachers  of 
schools  are  those  upon  which  the  planner  must 
base  his  scheme ;  they  have  varied  widely  and 
are  likely  still  to  change,  but  for  our  present 
purpose  it  wiU  suffice  to  take  them  as  they  now 
apply  to  an  English  elementary  school.  We 
first  meet  with  the  division  of  the  children 
into  twogroups,  viz., infants  and  elder  children  ; 
and  the  subdivision  of  the  latter  (the  elders) 
into  boys  and  girls,  andagain  intosix  "grades," 
according  to  their  advancement  and  age. 
There  must  consequently  be  for  a  complete  set 
of  school  buildings,  an  infants'  school,  a  boys' 
school,  and  a  girls'  school.  The  infants  are 
taught  mainly  on  "galleries,"  that  is  rows  of 
raised  seats  which  alloAV  each  child  a  good 
sight  of  the  teacher.  In  each  infant-school 
there  ought,  however,  to  be  a  few  desks  and 
forms  for  teaching  writing.  The  gallery  is 
best  if  placed  in  a  recess  ;  the  teacher  should 
be  able  to  get  to  some  distance  from  it,  and  a 
large  open  space  should  be  preserved  for  the 
infants  to  march  about  in.  A  second  gallery 
is  very  desirable  if  an  infant-school  be  of  some 
size,  but  it  should  not  face  the  first,  or  the 
children  will  see  each  other  and  be  led  into 
mischief,  and  the  teacher  facing  one  class  will 
have  his  (or  her)  back  turned  to  the  other  class. 

The  London  School  Board  desire  two  class- 
rooms for  each-infant  school — one  for  '  'babies," 
that  is  to  say,  quite  young  children,  which 
win  have  a  gallery,  and  one  for  the  eldest 
infants,  with  desks  and  benches. 

The  principal  divisions  of  the  schools  for 
elder  children  should  be  laid  out  with 
reference  to  the  six  "grades"  into  which 
the  children  are  themselves  divided.  The 
London  School  Board  desire  to  have  two 
double  class-rooms  and  a  general  room 
in  which  two  classes  can  be  taught,  and 
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all  the  classes  can  assemble,  sitting  close.  A 
double  class-room  means  one  in  wliich  two 
classes  are  taught — one  in  each  half  of  the 
room — with  a  movable  partition  dividing 
them.  It  ought  to  be  so  seated  that  by  simply 
sliding  back  the  partition  one  teacher  shall 
obtain  command  of  the  two  classes  and  shall  be 
able  to  lead  or  examine  both  at  one  time.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  aiithors  of  competitive  de- 
signs, in  other  respects  good,  have  so  placed  the 
seats  of  their  double  class-rooms  that  on  moving 
back  the  partition  the  children  would  he  found 
facing  each  other  or  facing  opposite  ways.  In 
such  a  school  two  grades  will  be  taught  in  the 
school-room  and  two  in  each  double  class-room, 
and  when  the  six  classes  are  assembled  in  the 
school-room  the  use  of  a  few  additional  seats 
will  be  required,  even  though  the  whole  sit 
close. 

The  tendency  of  the  management  of  schools 
as  they  have  improved  has  been  to  isolate 
classes  more  and  more.  Thus  in  the  old  Lan- 
casterian  schools  a  number  of  classes  were 
grouped  side  by  side  in  a  large  room,  or  in 
other  cases  they  were  placed  facing  one  another 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  room.  In  the 
schools  aided  by  Government,  it  has  been  for 
many  years  a  leading  principle  that  the  scholars 
shall  occupy  one  side  of  the  room  only,  and 
shall  be  separated  by  curtains,  and  hence  the 
restrictions  on  the  width  of  school-rooms. 
This  restriction,  by-the-bye,  is  rather  caiTied 
to  an  extreme ;  for  any  experienced  school- 
master would  prefer  his  school-room  22,  or 
even  2'1  feet  ^^ade,  if  h<;  could  have  it ;  and  few 
such  would  object  to  teach  with  rows  of  children 
foui'  deep  or  five  deep,  were  they  allowed. 
The  most  recent  school  arrangements  we  have 
seen  withdraw  the  classes  a  little  more  from 
the  master's  eye ;  for  though  it  is  almost  an 
essential  that  all  class-rooms  should  open  out 
of  the  school-room  and  that  their  doors  should 
have  a  large  pane  of  glass  in  each,  yet  stiU 
scholars  so  placed  are  in  effect  more  retired, 
and  the  teacher  directing  them  is  left  rather 
more  to  himself  than  in  one  long  school-room. 
The  Prussian  system  carries  this  isolation  stiU 
further,  and  ignores  the  school-room  altogether, 
as  has  been  the  case  in  Scotland  for  manj- 
years.  It  is  a  very  desirable  point,  abnost  a 
sine  qua.  non  with  manj^  school  managers  that 
the  school-room  should  have  ventilation  across 
it  from  front  to  back.  Consequently  the 
best  places  for  the  class-rooms  are  at  the  ends 
of  the  school-room,  and  he  has  best  fallen  in 
with  modern  views  as  to  ventilation  who  has 
left  the  largest  amount  of  space  in  his  school 
walls  unoccupied  by  stair-eases  and  other  ad- 
juncts, and  so  free  for  the  wind  of  heaven  to 
blow  thi-ough  when  the  windows  are  open.  It 
is  perhaps  more  conducive  to  compactness  to 
place  the  double  class-rooms  at  one  side  of  the 
school-rooms  than  at  the  ends  ;  but  this  always 
interferes  with  the  ventilation  of  the  school- 
room. It  not  absolutely  essential  for  both  the 
halves  of  a  double  class-room  to  open  out  of 
the  school-room,  though  it  is  to  be  preferred, 
but  it  is  very  undesirable  for  neither  half  to 
do  so. 

The  lighting  is  an  essential  part  of  school 
planning.  The  best  light  is  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  children  ;  the  next  best  is  from  behiad 
them.  It  is  very  disadvantageous  for  the 
lighting  along  one  row  of  classes  to  be  unequal, 
one  class  or  part  of-  a  class  having  plenty  of 
window  space,  and  another  going  short.  A 
skylight  is  a  very  excellent  source  of  light,  and 
may  at  the  same  time  be  a  powerful  auxiliary 
to  ventilation ;  but  when  unduly  large  it  is 
apt  to  give  rise  to  troublesome  do-wn  draughts. 
It  is,  however,  a  favourite  mode  of  lighting- 
infants'  schools. 

The  school  and  class-rooms  boing-  under- 
stood, and  their  actual  dimensions  and  those 
of  the  seats  for  the  different  classes  having 
been  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  rules 
of  the  Education  Department,  the  next  con- 
sideration will  be  how  to  arrange  the  school- 
rooms and  class-rooms  so  as  to  form  a  well- 
disposed  whole.  It  is  most  instructive  to 
notice  in  varied  schemes  of  arrangement,  sub- 
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mitted  in  the  competition  that  has  given  rise 
to  these  remarks,  how  completely  the  adage 
"  Many  men,  many  minds  "  is  borne  out.  The 
dift'erences  between  the  composition  of  differ- 
ent designs — limiting  our  remarks  to  those 
sent  in  by  men  who  evidentlj^  understood  the 
subject — are  very  great.  It  would  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  no  two  resemble  one  another, 
for  the  same  leading  idea  has  evidently  been 
taken  up  by  different  competitors  in  more  than 
one  instance  ;  but  the  varieties  of  arrangement 
are  very  great,  and  here  the  superiority  of  one 
planner  to  another  comes  into  play.  The 
points  which  are  essential  and  those  others 
which  are  so  desirable  as  to  be  almost  essential 
are  sufficiently  numerous  to  embarrass  the 
designer.  It  is  essential  that  the  infant- 
school  be  on  the  ground  fioor,  and  very  de- 
sirable that  it  be  wider  than  the  school-rooms 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  "graded"  schools 
(i.e.,  the  schools  in  which  all  the  children 
above  infants  are  divided  into  six  "  grades"). 
It  is  essential  for  the  entrances  of  boys,  girls, 
and  infants  to  be  distinct,  and  desirable  for 
that  of  the  boys  to  be  far  removed  from  the 
others.  It  is  important  to  secure  the  thorough 
separation  of  the  conveniences  of  each  school, 
and  yet  to  get  them  near  together  and  accet- 
sible  under  cover.  When  practicable,  they 
are  best  in  one  straight  Kne.  It  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  secure  uniformly  good  light 
and  to  preserve  ventilation,  and  the  buildiog 
must  be  independent  in  these  respects  of  its 
adjoining  neighbours — a  point  which  several 
competitors  have  overlooked.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary to  avoid  waste  of  space,  to  enter  the 
schools  readily  and  at  good  points  ;  and  where 
a  dra-wing-class  room  is  provided,  available 
sometimes  for  boys  and  sometimes  for  girls,  it 
is  requisite  that  access  be  well  contrived  so 
that  the  room  is  well  within  reach  from  either 
school,  and  yet  so  shut  off'  that  the  approach 
to  it  cannot  become  a  means  of  breaking  dis- 
cipline. It  is  also  necessary,  if  the  site  be 
restricted,  as  it  usually  is  in  towns,  that  the 
playground  shall  not  be  such  a  mere  ungainly 
residuum  of  land  as  happens  to  remain  over 
after  the  buildings  have  been  put  down  in  the 
most  convenient  way — a  method  which  several 
competitors  have  adopted  ;  but  as  carefully 
planned  as  any  room  in  the  building.  There 
ought  to  be  few  sharp  angles  or  projections 
such  as  form  hiding-places  for  children  desir- 
ing to  escape  notice,  or  threaten  danger  whea 
a  crowd  of  cHldren  are  romping  in  the  play- 
ground. An  infants'  playground  is  never 
quite  complete  without  a  covered  shed,  and  it 
is  very  desirable  that  girls  should  have  one ; 
the  girls,  by-the-bye,  can  often  with  advantage 
share  the  infants'  playgrovmd.  A  shed  is 
not  of  so  much  importance  for  boys,  but  stiU 
is  very  advantageous  in  their  playground 
also. 

In  a  town  site  it  is  rarely  possible,  perhaps 
rarely  desirable,  to  have  these  schools  all  on 
the  ground  level,  and  the  choice  is  between  a 
building  for  the  most  part  two  stories  high 
but  partly  one  storey,  and  athi-ee-storey  build- 
ing. Competitors  have  tried  both  of  these  plans. 
The  relative  advantages  are  pretty  evenly 
balanced  :  for  if  the  infants'  school  be  _  one 
storey  only,  it  may  be  any  width  the  architect 
pleases,  without  in  any  way  cramping  his 
treatment  of  his  other  schools,  only  it  en- 
croaches on  the  playground.  If,  however, 
the  building  be  three  storeys  high,  then  either 
the  infants'  school  is  narrowed  to  the_  width 
of  those  above  it,  which  diminishes  its  effi- 
ciency, or  some  expedient  more  or  less  in- 
jurious to  good  construction  has  to  be  adopted. 
Very  few  of  the  competitors  have  tried  the 
plan  of  enlarging  their  infants'  school  by 
means  of  a  recess — not  going  higher  than  the 
ground  floor,  and  large  enough  to  hold  the 
great  gallery.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  mode  of 
getting  over  this  difficulty  where  a  three- storey 
building  has  to  be  employed. 

The  staircases  ought  to  have  no  windows. 
The  flights  ought  not  to  be  very  wide  or  very 
long,  and  it  is  always  most  desirable  to  build 
them  as  only  a  few  competitors  have  proposed. 
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with  a  wall  occupying  the  place  of  the  well- 
hole,  lleotangular  staircases,  with  a  large 
square  well-hole,  are  not  sale  for  children. 
"Where  a  school  is  very  large,  it  is  better  to 
I)rovidc  two  moderate-sized  staircases  for  boys 
and  two  more  for  girls,  than  to  increase  the 
width  of  the  stairs.  There  ought  always  to 
be  a  hand-rail  on  cither  hand. 

A  very  useful  feature  in  school  arrangement, 
and  one  which  might  have  been  particularly 
well  introduced  in  planning  buildings  for  a 
site  like  the  one  proposed  to  the  competitors, 
is  the  double  staircase,  in  which  two  stair- 
cases, entered  from  opposite  ends,  occupy  the 
space  of  one,  and  ascend  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
central  wall,  without  the  children's_  even 
seeing  each  other.  Strange  to  say,  this  has 
been  left  almost  unattcmpted  by  the  competi- 
tors as  a  body,  and  does  not  form  a  feature 
of  either  of  the  premiated  designs. 

In  each  division  of  the  school  a  cloak-room 
and  lavatory  is  needed.  It  is  of  importance 
that  the  lavatory  be  well  lighted,  and  all  the 
plumbing  arrangements  connected  with  it 
require  the  greatest  care,  or  discomfort  is 
sure  to  follow.  The  cloak-room  ought  always 
to  have  two  doors,  so  that  children  may  pass 
through  it  in  a  continuous  stream.  That  for 
infants  can  often  bo  economically  provided  for 
under  the  great  gallery. 

The  care-taker's  house  requires  just  this 
precaution,  that  it  be  placed  where  he  can  be 
readily  found  by  persons  coming  to  the  school 
on  business,  at  hours  when  the  school  is  not 
at  work,  as  in  holiday  time.  The  teacher's 
residence,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  so 
placed,  when  one  is  provided,"  as  to  secure  him 
a  little  privacy  in  his  hours  of  relaxation. 
The  care-taker's  position  ought  to  be  also  to 
some  extent  determined  by  the  mode  of  heat- 
ing adopted.  If  open  hres  are  introduced, 
then,  as  he  is  required  to  supply  theni  with 
fuel,  he  must  be  as  nearly  as  is  practicable 
planted  between  the  fuel  store  and  the  stair- 
cases. If  a  heating  apparatus  of  any  sort  has 
been  decided  upon — and  this,  as  a  scientific 
and  economical  mode  of  burning  fuel,  has 
many  recommendations — then  the  care-taker 
must  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  furnace-room 
We  ought  to  add  that  aU  those  arrange- 
ments which  raise  the  heating  surface  to 
very  high  temperature,  and  thus  supply  the 
school  with  deteriorated  air,  are  to  be  avoided, 
as  most  fatal  to  success. 

And  now,  having  glanced  in  a  hasty  way 
at  two  or  three  of  the  salient  points  of  school 
planning,  one  word  as  to  the  architectural 
treatment  of  school  buildings.  They  certainly 
ofier  a  tempting  opportunity  for  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque  ;  for  a  good  school  is  commonly 
more  or  less  broken  up  into  blocks  of  build- 
ings, and  mullioned  windows  are  very  useful 
in  arranging  for  the  easy  opening  and  closin 
of  the  lights.  Schools  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  fortunate  during  the  last  twenty  years 
for  though,  of  course,  many  poverty-stricken 
buildings  have  been  erected,  together  with 
some  over-done  and  pretentious  ones,  a  large 
number  are  suitable  and  pleasing,  and  are 
free  on  the  one  hand  from  baldness,  and  on  the 
other  from  needless  ornament  or  over  ambitious 
treatment.  The  materials  of  a  school  should 
be  good,  the '  scantlings  not  poor,  the  doors 
fitted  for  rough  work,  the  glass  sturdy,  and 
the  general  construction  substantial  yet  mo- 
dest ;  and  these  rules  give  a  good  key-note  for 
the  architectural  feeling  which  should  pervade 
the  exterior.  If  to  stui-dy  modesty  be  added 
taste  and  grace,  the  result  will  be  exactly  that 
expression  which  best  befits  an  architecturally 
treated  school-design. 


DE 
NEW 


THE    PRINCIPAL  COMPETITIVE 
SIGNS  roil   THE  PROPOSED 
EDINBURGH  CATHEDRAL. 

(Continued  from  jiciye  34.J 

MR.  ROSS'S  design  is  so  unlike  anything 
that  gentleman  previously  produced 
that  we  do  not  think  we  wrong  him  by  attri 
buting  much  of  the  credit  due  to  the  able  set 


of  drawings  sent  in.  his  name  to  extraneous 
and  I]nglish  infiuencc,  although,  as  we  are 
advised,  to  ([uite  other  immediate  assistance 
than  that  which  rumour  has  pointed  out.  Rut 
obviously  the   general  idea  is  tal<en  from 
Mr.  Ikuges'  version  of  the  Early  Gothic  of 
France,  and  notably  from  his  design  for  ('ork 
Cathedral  as  executed.    In  many  respects  it 
s  an  advance  upon  that  building,  as  is  Mr. 
Burges'  own  design  for  Edinburgh  Cathedral. 
The  plan,  the  grouping  of  towers  and  s])ires, 
the  triple  ])ortal,  the  detail  of  towers  and  spires, 
are  those  of  Cork  Cathedral,  revised  and  re- 
fined.   It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
ibility  to  obtain  such  assistance  as  this  should 
bo  at  the  command  of  men  in  the  ])rofession 
who,  having  been  favoured  Avith  the  oppor- 
tunity, have  the  wisdom  and  modesty  of  Mr. 
Ross  to  secure  such  assistance  rather  than  trust 
to  their  unaided  powers.    We  do  not  grudge 
this  course  of  action  which  we  have  noted  as 
coming  into  fashion,  but  we  do  think  that  it 
should  be  done  openly,  and  the  credit  of  the 
design  given  to  whom  it  is  strictly  due.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Godwin  is  conducting  the  Town  Hall  at 
Plymouth   as   consulting   architect  in  this 
manner,  and  in  the  interests  of  architecture  and 
art  we  rejoice  at  it.    In  the  present  instance, 
though  we  cannot  specify  the  clever  adapter 
of  Mr.  Burges'  views,  we  shall  not  be  far  Avrong 
in  giving  to  the  latter  gentleman  himself  the 
credit  of  ha-vdng  been  the  consulted  architect, 
though  rather  more  without  his  leave  than  is 
desirable.    But  also  in  these  days  it  too  often 
happens  that  the  first  cause  is  still  further  re- 
moved from  us.    If  we  turn  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  Notre  Dame  Etampes  in  "King's 
Study  Book  of  Mediaeval  Architecture,  &c.," 
we  shall  see  the  upper  part  of  Mr.  Ross's  west- 
ern towers  and  spires  ;  and  therefore  to  some 
architect  of  a.d.  1130  let  us  give  the  glory  of 
them.  The  general  plan,  also  of  French  origin, 
is  compact  and  excellent;  a  compact  Latin 
cross  with  apsidal  end  to  chancel,  and  ambu- 
latory carried  all  roiind,  western  narthex, 
shallow  but  sufficiently  marked  transepts.  A 
grand  rose  window  occupies  the  principal  part 
of  the  west  end,  and,  under  the  circrimstances, 
some  variety  of  treatment  for  the  transept  ends 
would  have  been  preferable  to  the  repetition 
of  the  rose  window  as  their  main  f  eatui'c.  The 
side  elevation  of  Mr.  Ross's  design  is  perhaps 
the  best,  and  the  noble  range  of  clerestory 
windows  is  a  grandly-concentrated  source  of 
enrichment,  well  enhanced  by  the  very  simple 
and  dignified  treatment  of  the  aisle  below.  In 
perspective,  however,  all  this  is  sadly  concealed 
by  the  range  of  flying  buttresses  which  wholly 
obscure  the  windows  themselves.    What  is 
the  use  of  building  up  and  then  blocking  out 
such  a  feature  ?    Precedent  there  is  for  the 
treatment,  as  there  is  for  every  portion  of  this 
well-studied  design,  but  precedent  that  were 
well  dispensed  with,  as  Mr.  Burges  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  in  his  design.    To  sum  up, 
Mr.  Ross's  design  for  Edinburgh  Cathedral  is 
a  beairtiful  exotic  not  particularly  suited  for 
its   purpose  and  position,  thoroughly  able 
and  well  studied  from  ancient  Early  French 
examples,  and  refined  in  detail,  and  quite 
cathedral-like  in  its  general  tj'pe.    We  raust, 
however,  deny  it  the  higher  praise  of  origin- 
ality, or  special  adaptation  to  the  time  and 
place.    Stone  groining  throughout  was  con- 
templated. The  central  tower  served  mainly  as 
lantern,  as  it  should  do.- '  The  beUs  were  to  be 
located  in  one  of  the  western  towers,  and  the 
clock  in  the  other.    An  oblong  parallelogram 
served  as  the  chapter-house,  and  we  doubt  not 
that,  as  the  author  claimed,  the  comfort  of  the 
congregation  was  studied  thi'oughoxrt  the  in- 
terior, but  we  question  that  the  chui-ch  and 
aU  its  appirrtcnanees  could,  as  he  gives  as  his 
opinion,  be  bidlt  for  £65,000,  though  to  have 
set  aside  the  design  altogether  on  the  score  of 
cost  would,  we  tliink,  have  been  over-straining 
the  limits  which  must  always  be  granted  in 
such  competitions,  since  the  completion  of  the 
towers  might  well  be  left  to  subsequent  libe 
rality,  sure  to  be  accorded. 

To  Mr.  Burges'  own  design  we  feel  we  ought 
to  accord  a  very  high  place.    With  far  more 


reason  and  less  cause  of  objection,  it  was  ob- 
viously founded  upon  his  previously  executed 
work  of  Cork  Cathedral  ;  ibr  we  think  an 
architect  cannot  do  better  than  work  out  again 
and  refine  upon  what  he  has  done  before  with 
some  amount  of  success.    Still,  what  we  have 
said   about  the  comparative   suitability  of 
adopting  a  French  type  is  applicable  here. 
Such,  however,  we  have  to  accept  at  Mr.  Bur- 
ges' hands,  and  that  many  think  he  is  justified 
and  right  is  quite  evident.    Ilis  copyism  is, 
however,  by  no  means  slavish,  and  the  vigour 
of  his  innovations,  and  the  fancy  which  he  in- 
troduces into  all  he  does,  is  incontestable.  In 
many  respects  his  Edinburgh  Cathedral  design 
is  a  great  advance  upon  Cork,  showing  that  he 
has  profited  by  experience.    A  much  lighter 
and  more  gxaccful  handling  of  detail  and 
better  proportion  is  observable  throughout; 
but  we  have  the  same  admirably  compact  plan. 
The  west  end  is  a  beautiful  composition  flanked 
by  two  fine  towers,  with  spires  which  it  would 
have  been  a  pleasure  to  see  carried  out.  They 
have  leaden  spires,  rising  from  square  towers 
v/ith  single  couplets  of  windows  on  each  face. 
The  spires  have  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and 
are  octagonal  for  some  distance,  whence  they 
are  playfuUy  broken  into  a  16-bided  figure  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  height,  the  point  of 
separation  of  the  two  forms  being  marked  by 
rich  crowns  of  gabled  lucarnes.    The  centre 
of  the  crux  is  marked  only  by  a  fine  flute  in- 
stead of  central  tower,  a  reticence  which  might 
have  been  regretted  were  it  not  obviously  a 
conscientious  concession  to  the  limits  of  the 
cost  imposed.    The  nave  is  of  five  bays  with 
two  simple  lancets  to  each  clerestory  compart- 
ment.   The  aisles  below  have  couplets  of  simi- 
lar lancets, but  combinedwith  circlesof  tracery 
in  the  head  between  them.    A  veritable  tri- 
forium  formed  by  a  continuous  arcade  of  tlrree 
arches  to  each  bay  conceals  the  transverse 
walls,  which  this  design  only  needed  as  abut- 
ments for  the  roofing,  which  is  of  wood 
throughout,  with  carved  panel  ceiling  and  bold 
tiebeams. 

The  chancel  ceiling  is  trefoil-shaped,  and 
provided  with  a  collar  beam  above  the  tie. 
The  transepts  only  have  rose  windows,  which 
are  not  very  satisfactory,  having  semicii-cles 
springing  from  the  outer  rim,  which  always 
have  a  weak  look,  as  if  they  could  be  scooped 
out.  A  fine  triplet  of  lancets  occupies  the  west 
end  of  the  nave,  instead  of  repeating  the  rose 
form  again,  as  Mr.  Ross  has  done. 

The  chancel  has  three  bays  westward  of  the 
apse,  and  all  the  arches  of  its  main  arcade  are 
highly  stilted.  Altogether,  the  design  is  tho- 
roughly characteristic  of  its  author,  and  cal- 
culated to  sustain  his  already  high  reputation, 
and  no  doubt  will  form  a  precedent  for  the 
work  of  many  of  his  followers  and  admirers 
for  the  next  ten  years,  who  will  not  fail  to  re- 
peat the  few  slight  weaknesses  and  mannerisms, 
among  which  we  must  count  the  endless  repe- 
tition of  somewhat  too-strongly  marked  triple 
bands  in  the  heights  of  aU  the  nook  shafts 
throughout  this  design,  as  well  as  that  of  Cork 
Cathedral. 


SUBTER- 


SEWAGE  IRRIGATION  AND 
RAKEAN  WATER. 

THERE  is  a  possibility  of  creating  a  greater 
and  more  insidious  evil,  in  many  districts, 
by  means  of  sewage  irrigation,  than  that 
which  already  exists  in  the  more  gross  and 
ofi'ensive  pollution  of  rivers  by  sewage.  In 
the  Thames  Consers  ancy  Act  of  1866— the  first 
legislative  scheme  for  eflecting  river  purifica- 
tion— powers  were  given  to  the  Conservators 
of  the  Thames  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
sewage  into  the  Thames  itself,  or  into  any 
open  water-course,  within  a  prescribed  dis- 
tance leading  thereto.  Those  powers  were 
obtained  wthout  any  demur  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Thames  vaUey,  because  it 
was  represented  that  the  locality  was  one 
wherein  sewage  irrigation  coidd  be  carried  out 
with  great  success.  Immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  authorities  of  the  several 
towns  upon  the  river  undertook  the  considera- 
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tion  of  disposing  of  tlieir  sewage  by  the  means 
suggested.    At  one  of  the  towns,  an  cxccj)- 
tionally  good  site  for  tlie  purpose,  as  to  its 
accessibility,  soil,  and  surface  conformation, 
presented  itself.    But  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  this  site  formed  a  portion  of  the  water- 
shed wlierefrom  the  subterraneous  water  flowed 
into  the  wells  of  the  toAvn  ;  and  it  was  urged 
that,  in  the  absence  of  experience  to  the  con 
trary,  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  that  in 
coiu'se  of  time  the  soil,  like  the  human  stomach 
in  excesses,  would  become  overcharged,  aud 
the  subterraneous  water  would  be  polluted 
This  view  of  an  imminent  danger  from  i 
similar  cause  is  now  luider  the  serious  con 
sidcration  of   the  Visiting  Justices  of  the 
counties  of  Oxford  and  Berks. 

The  Oxford  Local  Board,  after  a  remarkable 
consideration  of  the  qiiestion  for  about  eight 
years,  has  recentlj''  determined,  under  the 
ad\-ice  of  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton,  to  carry  the 
sewage  of  their  district,  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  to  a  tract  of  land  at  Sandford,  about 
foiu"  miles  distant  from  the  city.  This  tract 
of  land,  like  the  site  near  the  other  Thames 
town  referred  to,  is  admitted  to  be  well 
adapted,  in  all  its  surface  conditions,  for  the 
pui*pose.  Within  a  mile  of  it  stands  the 
Littlemore  Pauper  Lunatic  As54um,  an  in- 
stitution containing  at  the  present  time  472 
patients  from  the  two  counties  of  Oxon  and 
Berks.  At  the  Oxfordsliire  Quarter  Sessions 
held  at  Oxford  last  week,  it  was  reported  that 
the  Committee  of  Visiting  Justices  to  the 
Asylum  "  had  been  advised  that  this  tract  of 
land  contains  the  water-shed  from  whence  the 
whole  supply  of  water  to  the  Asylum  is 
derived."  Acting  upon  this  advice,  the  Visitors 
are  taking  steps  to  obtain  scientific  opinions 
■with  a  view  to  oppose  the  scheme,  if  necessary 
It  appears  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Asylum  grounds  is  formed  by  a  perennial 
brook.  The  water  from  this  brook  is  conveyed 
to  a  storage  reservoir,  thence  passed  into  filter- 
ing beds  to  correct  its  calcareous  quality,  and, 
finally,  is  pumped  into  tanks  within  the  build- 
ing for  distribution  to  the  various  boilers, 
bath-rooms,  kitchens,  and  other'domestic  and 
culinary  receptacles.  It  is  the  only  water 
drank  on  the  establishment,  and  the  Visitors 
urged  that  its  ■  poUiition  would  endanger  the 
health  of  the  whole  of  the  patients,  the  resident 
staff,  and  others.  That  the  Visitors  have  not 
been  unnecessarily  advised  appears  probable, 
if  any  vahie  may  be  attached  to  the  report  of 
a  local  geologist  familiar  with  water  questions, 
the  llev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck,  of  Long  Witten- 
ham.  This  gentleman  states  that  the  strata 
of  the  selected  tract  of  land  consist  of  Coral 
rag,  being  layers  of  rock  alternating  with 


argillaceous  and  sandj^  loams,  into  which  the 
surface-water  percolates,  forming  a  siibter- 
ranean  bed  of  water  which  sustains  the  Asylum 
brook.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  proposes  to  dis- 
charge upon  his  selected  site  the  sewage  of  a 
presentpopulationof  45, 000,  creating  1,350,000 
gallons  per  day  of  sewage  proper.  From  the 
pervious  nature  of  the  soil,  Mr.  Clutterbuck 
states  that  this  sewage  liquid  "will  inevitably 
find  its  way  to  the  bed  of  subterraneous  water, 
and  will  be  discharged  with  the  overflowings 
of  that  water  into  the  brook."  Into  the  more 
difficult  chemical  question  as  to  the  change 
which  may  be  wroiight  in  the  sewage  by  per- 
colation in  the  soil  before  reaching  the  subter- 
ranean water-bed  Mr.  Clutterbuck  does  not 
enter. 

It  is  manifest  that  this  question  of  the  con- 
tamination of  subter  ranean  water  is  one  of 
vital  importance,  and  yet,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  it  has  received  no  public  atten- 
tion. There  is  more  shortsightedness  in 
regard  to  it  than  there  was  when  public 
opinion  was  directed,  at  a  period  within  our 
recollection,  to  the  capacity  of  rivers  for  carry 
mg  away  town  refuse.  The  volume  of  water 
in  a  river-course  was  considered  amply  suffi- 
cient to  do  the  required  work  of  scavenging  a 
district,  gratuitously;  so,  now,  there  is  a 
popular  impression  that  the  soil  will  perform 
a  like  gratuitous  service  without  any  ulterior 


disastrous  consequences,  provided  the  sewage 
can  be  poured  upon  it.  It  will  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  becomes  sick  and  poisonous,  even 
sterile,  upon  the  surface,  after  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  sewage  for  a  comparatively  short 
period.  The  Craigentinney  meadows  become 
glutted  with  the  sewage  of  Edinburgh  in  two 
years,  and  have  to  remain  fallow  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before  their  fertile  power  is 
restored.  With  this  indication  of  unhealthi- 
ness  upon  the  sm-face,  what  result  may  be 
expected  from  the  continuous  process  of  per- 
colation which  goes  on  upon  every  sewage 
farm  '?  Naturally,  there  will  be  a  more  or  less 
rapid  flow  of  sewage  water,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soU,  into  the  springs,  or  subtei- 
ranean  water  beds.  There  may  be  some  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  area  may  be  large,  and  the 
population  widely  scattered,  and  in  these  little 
harm  may  arise.  In  the  densely-populated 
districts  such  a  supply  to  the  s])rings  aud  wells 
may  become  one  of  the  most  deadly  evils, 
existing  without  being  seen,  and  probably 
without  being  suspected. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  sub- 
ject has  been  mooted  in  connection  with  the 
scheme  of  an  engineer  who  lias  made  the 
storage  and  supply  of  water  an  especial  study. 
Possibly  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  may  be  enabled 
to  refer  to  facts,  and  show  that  his  process  will 
not  contaminate  the  water-shed  ujion  which  he 
proposes  to  operate.  We  hope  the  discussion 
likely  to  arise  upon  his  decision  may  do  some- 
thing to  give  public  assurance  that,  in  carrjang 
out  projects  of  sewage-irrigation,  local  authori- 
ties will  not  be  eflecting  a  mere  exchange  of 
evils — supplanting  polluted  rivers  by  polluted 
springs  and  wells. 


-III. 


NOTES  ON  STONEWORK. 
Slate. 

THE  granitic  rodis  already  mentioned  are 
essentially  difi'erent  in  structure  from 
those  which  succeed  them ;  these  are  the 
stratified  crystalline  schists — gneiss,  mica 
scliist,  and  clay  slate  (this  last  not  so  crystal- 
line as  the  other  two),  which  appear  to  be 
formed  of  the  disintegrated  particles  of  the 
granitic  rocks,  inasmuch  as  tliey  contain 
nearly  the  same  elements,  but  in  a  stratified 
form,  although  the  marks  of  stratification  are 
mostly  obliterated  by  the  influences — whether 
of  heat  or  pressure,  or  of  both — which  they 
have  undergone.  They  have  been  changed  in 
form  since  they  were  "first  deposited,  and  are 
hence  called  metamorphic  (Gr.  mcta,  change, 
and  niorphe,  form.)  The  term  metamorijhic 
refers  to  the  mineral  characteristics  of  these 
formations,  and  implies  that  their  original 
structiu'e  and  texture  have  undergone  some 
internal  change  or  metamorphosis. 

The  several  strata  down  to  the  Portland 
stone  were  described  in  Fig.  1.  In  Fig.  4 
they  are  continued  down  to  the  granite. 
These  diagrams  are  given  to  guide  the  atten- 
tion to  the  geological  position  of  the  various 
kinds  of  stone  to  be  mentioned,  and  not  as 
illustrations  of  the  science  of  geology ;  these 
can  be  better  seen  in  any  of  the  treatises  on 
that  science  ;  and  we  will  here  say  that  we 
consider  the  geological  position  of  strata  to  be 
a  very  important  thing  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  the  qualities  and  properties 
of  stones  are  under  consideration. 

In  thus  recognising  the  metamorphic  rocks 
as  distinct  in  character  from  the  igneous 
granitic  rocks,  we  obtain  a  starting  point 
from  which  to  commence  a  description  of  the 
strata  that  follow. 

The  terms  schist  and  schistose  rocks  are 
given  to  those  formations  which  have  a  foliated 
structure,  and  split  up  in  thin  irregularplates, 
such  as  mica  schist,  chlorite  schist,  gneiss, 
t&c,  and  not  to  those,  as  in  clay  slate,  which 
split  by  regular  cleavage,  nor  to  those  which 
split  in  large  flat  lamina?,  as  in  flagstones. 

In  whatever  state  of  aggregation  the  par- 
ticles of  gneiss  may  have  been  when  oj^ginally 
deposited,  we  now  know  that  it  is  a  hard, 
tough,  crystalline  rock,  exhibiting  curved  and 


flexured  lines  of  stratification,  and  composed 
in  the  main  of  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and 
hornblende.  In  granitic  rocks  the  crystals 
of  quartz,  felspar,  &c.,  are  distinct  and  entire, 
but  in  gneiss  they  are  broken,  indistinct,  and 
confusedly  aggregated.  In  the  most  granitoid 
masses  of  gneiss  the  stratified  disposition  is 
never  wholly  obliterated  ;  hence  they  split  in 
one  direction,  and  not  in  an  indeterminate 
and  hackly  fracture,  as  the  true  igneous 
granites  do. 

The  sedimentary  origin   of  7nica  schist  is 
much  more  apparent  than  in  gneiss  :  it  is 
often  finely  laminated,   and  distinct  in  its 
lines  of  stratification.  This  distinction  appears 
to  arise  from  the  greater  attrition  the  particles 
have  undergone,  and  from  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  mica  entering  into  its  composition  in 
the  form  of  fragmental  flakes   or  scales. 
Though  it  is  often  difficult  to  draw  lines  of 
distinction  between  these  groups,  and  to  say 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins,  it  may 
be  received,  says  Mr.  Page  ("  Advanced  Text- 
book of  Geology"),  as  a  general  truth,  that 
gneiss,  or  rocks  of  a  gneissic  character,  occupy 
the  lowest  position  in  the  Metamorphic  sj'stem  ; 
that  these  are  succeeded  by  a  zone  of  quartz- 
itic  compounds,  and  these   again  by  mica 
schists,  which  graduate  imperceptibly  into  the 
cliloritic  and  argillaceous  slates  that  cap  the 
series.    In  the  gneiss  and  mica  schists  are 
found  highly  crystallised  Hmestone  (i)rimary 
limestone)  which,  from  their  highly  saccharoid 
texture — resembling  loaf-sugar — and  mottled 
and  veined  appearances,  yield  valuable  mar- 
bles.   The  serpentines,  when  found  in  solid 
masses,  Uke  those  of  Portsoy,  Lizard  Point, 
and   Connemara,   produce   a  very  elegant 
material  for  internal  decoration.    "  Of  aUthe 
stones  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  archi- 
tectiu'e,"  says  Mr.  HuU  ("Building  and  Orna- 
mental Stones"),  "none  surpass  in  general 
estimation  some  of  the  varieties  of  serpentines. 
Tliis  is  due  both  to  the  richness  and  variety 
of  its  coloxu'ing,  and  its  capabUity  of  receiv- 
ing a  fine  polish.    It  is  not,  however,  adapted 
to  outdoor  use,  especially  in  the  smoky  or 
gaseous  atmosphere  of  cities  ;  for,  being  acted 
on  by  hydrochloric  and  sulphiuic  acids,  it  is 
liable  cither  to  decay  or  to  become  tarnished." 
Its  specific  gravity  is  from  2-5  to  2-7,  and 
it  contains  from  38-49  to  44-22  per  cent,  of 
silica.    Of  the  Lizard  serpentine,  Mr.  Hull 
says  that  it  has  come  into  great  and  just 
repute  within  the  last  thirty  years.    It  is 
extremely  variable  in  coloiu- ;  the  principal 
mass  is  of  a  deep   olive  green,  but  this  is 
variegated  by  veins  or  bands  and  blotches  of 
rich  brownish  red,  or  blood  red,  mixed  with 
lighter  tints.    This  variety  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Balk,  near  Landewednack,  at  Kynance 
Cove,  at  the  Signal  Staff  HiU,  near  Cadgwith, 
at  Cennack  Cove,  S.  Keverne,  and  on  Goose- 
hilly  Downs.    A  variety  with  an  olive-green 
base,  striped  with  greenish-blue  steatite  veins, 
is  found  near  Trelowarren,  and  a  third  and 
extremely  beautiful  variety  at  Maen  Midgee, 
Eerwith  Sands,  in  which  the  deep  reddish- 
brown  base  is  studded  with  crystals  of  dial- 
lage,  which  shine  out  with  a  metallic  lustre 
from  a  polished  surface.    Of  this  stone  Mr. 
li.  Hunt  says,  ' '  For  purposes  of  ornament 
this  elegant  stone  is  well  adapted,  being 
moderately  soft,  but  not  brittle,  and  therefore 
easily  worked,  while  it  is  sufficiently  hard  to 
receive  an  excellent  polish."    Blocks  of  7ft. 
or  8ft.  long,  and  2ft.  to  3ft.  diameter,  have 
been  obtained. 

Although  the  sedimentary  origin  of  gneiss 
and  mica-schist  is  not  very  plain,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  aqueous  origin  of 
the  claj'-slates  and  their  associated  strata. 
The  bluish,  greenish,  and  purplish  roofing- 
slates  present  a  vast  thickness  of  fine-grained, 
fissile,  argillaceous  rock,  of  considerable  hard- 
ness. It  seems  to  have  been  originally  depo- 
sited as  a  fine  clay  or  sUt,  and  then  to  have 
undergone  metamorphism  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  underlying  mica-schists  and  gneiss 
rocks.  If  these  were  derived  from  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  granitic  rocks,  clay  slate 
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sccins  to  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
f"iireo,  aid  also  from  th a  further  and  tiner 
«li,siute<;T.ition  of  tlie  j^'neiss  and  miea-schists.^ 
"  In  the  clay-slates  the  quart/  and  mica  of 
tlie  orif;inal  rocks  ajipcar  in  minute  grains  and 
Hakes,  and  tlic  clay  of  the  felspar  appears 
us  irapali)ablo  sediment,  destitute  of  the 
potash  and  soda  which  entered  into  its  crystal- 
lised condition  in  granite.  All  this  bespeaks 
tJie  long-continued  action  of  atmosphere  and 
water —atmosphere  and  water  to  waste  and 
wear  down,  and  rivers  to  transport  the 
material  to  some  tranquil  sea  of  deposit." — 
(Page.) 


Fig.  4. 


Portland  beds. 


Kimmeridge  clay. 


Coralline  Oolite. 


Oxford  Clay. 


Forest  Marble. 


Bradford  Clay. 


Great  or  Bath  Odite. 


Stonesfield  Slate. 


Inferior  Oolite. 


Lias  Beds. 


New  Red  Sandstone. 


Magnesian  Limestone. 


Lower  New  Red  Sandstone. 


Coal  Measui-es. 


Millstone  Grit  and  Yoredale  Rocks. 


Mountain  Limestone. 


Old  Red  Sandstone. 


Tipper  Silurian  Rocks. 


Lower  Silurian  Rocks. 


Cambrian  Rocks. 


Metamorphic  Rocks. 


Granite. 


The  lines  of  cleavage  of  slate  are  very 
peculiar.  They  are  not  often  parallel  with 
the  bedding,  as  they  are  in  flagstone,  but  are 
in  a  direction  right  throiigh  the  bed,  what- 
ever the  direction  of  the  stratification  may  be, 
and  are  often  found  to  be  almost  at  right 
angles  to  it.  According  to  the  views 
of  Professor  Phillips,  Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  and 
Mr.  Sorby,  as  given  by  Professor  Hull,  the 
terrestrial  forces  acting  in  a  lateral  direction 
have  not  only  'contorted  the  beds,  but,  by 
changing  the  dimensions  of  the  rocks,  have  so 
rearranged  the  lamina;,  'or  particles,  as  to 
cause  a  very  great  majority  of  them  to  lie  in 


a  ))lane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the 
forces  th(  mselves.  Slate  is  one  of  the  most 
dense  of  stratilied  Bcdimentary  rocks ;  it 
weighs  from  ITOlbs.  to  ISOlbs.  per  cubic  foot ; 
its  strength  to  resist  crushing  is  also  very 
high  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of  stone. 

A  committee  of  the  Iioyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
late  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  (a  most  experienced  man 
in  the  selection  of  stone)  made  experiments,  a 
few  ycais  ago,  on  the  weight  required  to 
crusli  cubes  of  four  inch  sides,  of  ten  varieties 
of  slate,  including  Bangor,  Machynlleth, 
Fcstiniog,  Maenofiern,  Conway,  Llanberis, 
Delabole,  and  •  Valencia,  and  the  average 
crushing  weight  per  square  inch  was  4-09 
tons,  that  is  ()5|-  tons  on  the  4in.  cube,  the 
crushing  weight  of  the  strongest  being  5-21 
tons  per  square  inch.  Mr.  Williamson,  how- 
ever, as  stated  by  Mr.  HuU,  found  the  slate 
of  Killaloe,  in  Ireland,  to  require  a  much 
greater  weight,  even  than  this,  to  crush  it, 
stating  it  to  be  as  much  as  30,7301bs.,  ormore 
than  13  tons  per  square  inch  ;  but  that  must 
have  been  an  exceptionally  good  specimen. 

The  transverse  strength  of  "Welsh  slate  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  mineral  pro- 
duct of  the  stone  kind.  In  Rankine's  manual 
of  civil  engineering,  the  modidus  of  rupture 
of  "  slate,"  without,  however,  stating  what 
kind  of  slate,  is  stated  to  be  5,000,  and  this 
would  give  the  co-efficient  280  for  the  break- 
ing weight  in  the  formula 'W=      f  wherein 

W  =  the  breaking  weight  in  lbs.  in  the 
middle  of  a  bar,  I  =  the  length  of  bearing  in 
feet,  b  =  the  breadth,  and  d  =  the  depth, 
both  in  inches ;  c  being  the  co-efficient, 
found  in  the  above  case  to  be  280.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  strength  of  slate 
or  stone  of  any  kind  follows  a  different  law 
from  that  of  other  material,  which  is  always 
as  the  breadth  and  the  square  of  the  depth, 
and  inversely  as  the  length.  Applying  this 
formula  to  Mr.  Rankine's  modidus  of  strength, 
the  breaking  weight  of  a  bar  of  "slate"  is 

W  -       ^  '^^  ,  when  W  is  taken  in  lbs.  on 
I 

the  middle  of  the  bar,  I  in  feet,  and  b  and  d 
in  inches. 

But  experiments  on  slate  from  the  Cam- 
brian formation  have  shown  that  that  kind  is 
much  stronger,  while  slate  from  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  formations  is  not  so  strong. 

Above  the  Metamorphic  rocks  are  the 
Siliu'ian  strata,  so  called  by  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  as  being  typically  displayed  in  the 
counties  of  Montgomery,  Radnor,  and  Salop, 
the  Siluria  of  the  ancient  Britons.  The  lower 
portion  of  these  rocks  is  sometimes  called  the 
Cambrian,  as  being  more  fiilly;  developed  in 
Wales  ( Cambria)  ;  but  while  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  proper  distinction  can  be  made 
between  these  rocks  and  those  immediately 
above  them,  or  the  true  Silurian  strata,  it  is 
best  to  consider  them  as  the  bottom  rocks  of 
the  great  Silurian  system.  Immediately  suc- 
ceeding these  bottom  rocks  are  the  Llandeilo 
Hags,  consisting  of  slaty  flags  and  bands  of 
limestone  ;  then  the  dark  calcareous  flags  and 
slates  of  the  Bala  beds ;  then  thick -bedded, 
whitish  freestone  called  the  Caradoc  sand- 
stone, and  the  grits  and  sandy  shales  of  the 
"  Lower  Llandovery"  beds,  which,  altogether, 
make  up  the  Lower  Silirrian  rocks. 

Then  we  have  the  Wenlock  series,  consist- 
ing of  the  "Upper  Llandovery"  beds  of 
gritty  sandstones  and  shales,  the  shelly  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  of  Woolhope  and  May- 
hiU,  the  Wenlock  argillaceous  shale  in  thick 
beds,  and  the  Wenlock  concretionary  Mme- 
stone  ;  these  form  the  middle  Silurian  rocks, 
succeeding  which  are  the  Ludlow  series,  com- 
prising the  "  Lower  Ludlow  "  shale  with  con- 
cretions of  limestone,  the  AjTnestrjj  argil- 
laceoiis  limestone,  and  above  this  micaceous 
grey  sandstone,  and  finely  laminated  reddish 
and  greenish  standstones,  locally  knovra  as 
"  tUestones,"  which,  together,  form  the  Upper 


Silurian  rocks.  Some  of  the  Silurian  sanc- 
stones,  says  Mr.  Page,  "  are  finely  laminated 
and  bear  evidence  of  tranijuil  sediment ;  some 
arc  rip))le-marked,  and  testify  to  the  presence 
of  tides  or  currents ;  while  others  are  pebbly 
conglomerates,  and  bespeak  the  existence  of 
waves  and  gravel  beaches,  such  as  we  witness 
at  the  present  day.  Of  the  shaks  or  argil- 
laceous beds  some  have  evide  ntly  been  thrown 
down  in  deep  water  as  soft  Ijlack  mud,  while 
others  have  been  formtd  in  shallow  bays, 
and  contain  a  ceitain  admixture  of  sand,  with 
sea-sheUs,  such  as  are  found  at  no  great  depth 
from  the  shore.  Of  the  limestones,  or  cal- 
careous strata,  many  are  replete  with  the 
remains  of  corals  and  shells,  and  recall  the 
existence  of  seas  in  which  the  coral  polype 
reared  its  reefs,  and  shell-fish  congregated  in 
beds,  like  the  oyster  and  mussel  of  oiu:  own 
times.  Indeed,  the  abundant  presence  of 
fossil  zoophytes,  corals,  molluscs,  and  crus- 
taceans tells  of  varying  conditions  of  water 
and  sea-bottom,  of  light  and  heat ;  of  tribes 
that  secreted  their  nutriment  from  the  ocean, 
or  preyed  on  each  other  ;  and  generally  of  a 
state  of  things  diflerent,  it  may  be,  but  still 
analogous  to  that  which  we  perceive  in  exist- 
ing nature." 

The  great  slate  quarries  of  Penrhyn,  near 
Bangor,  and  those  at  Llanberis,  are  in  the 
Cambrian  formation,  which  produces  chiefly 
green  and  pruple  slates  ;  the  Llandeilo  beds 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  produce  dark-coloured 
slates,  sometimes  black  ;  the  Caradoc  or  Bala 
beds  of  the  same  period  produce  generally  pale 
grey  slates ;  that  of  Skiddaw,  in  the  Lower 
Silurian,  is  of  a  sea-green  colour.  Killaloe, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  also  in  the  same 
formation,  produces  slate  of  a  duUblueish  grey 
colour.  The  Westmoreland  slate  is  quarried 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  and  is  of  a  pale 
blue  or  green  colour. 
Above  the  Silurian  system  is  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, or  Devonian  system  of  rocks,  in  which 
also  slates  are  quarried,  as  at  Delabole,  in 
Cornwall,  of  a  grey  or  blue  colour,  and  at 
Valencia,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  of  a  colour' 
gi-eener  than  that  of  Killaloe— (Hidl).  Amongst 
the  numerous  slate  quanies  in  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian formation  are  those  at  Festiniog,  Machyn- 
lleth, Aberdovey,  Barry  Island.  Dolwyddelan, 
and  LangoUen. 

Experiments  on  the  transverse  strength  of 
slate  of  various  kinds  were  made,  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Simp- 
son, C.E.  Seven  slabs  of  Llangollen  slate 
were  taken,  each  Gin.  wide,  and  of  the  respect- 
tive  thicknesses  of  ^in.,  |in.,  lin.,  Ijin.,  l^in., 
If  in.,  and  2in.  The  specific  gvavities  were 
successively  2-90,  2-83,  2-85,  2-83,  2-82,  2-81. 
and  2-80,  the  mean  of  which  is  2-83,  and  the 
mean  weight  per  cubic  foot  1771bs.  The  slabs 
were  laid  down  flat  upon  bearings  3ft.  apart, 
and  the  value  of  the  co-efficient  determined  by 
the  experiments  was  as  follows,  in  each  case, 

in  the  formula  c    =  , — , /being  the  length 
0  Ui 

of  bearing  in  feet,  W  the  breaking  weight  in 
lbs.  applied  in  the  middle  of  the  length,  b  the 
breadth,  and  d  the  depth,  in  inches  ;  c  being 
the  co-efficient  sought. 

Piece  iin.  thick,  value  of  c  =  223 
..     i'in   „  178 


lin. 

l^in. 
Ifin. 
2in. 


„  183 

„  241 

„  235 

„  209 

„  209 

Mean,  211 


Three  large  pieces  were  next  taken,  the 
mean  weight  of  which  was  177-3lbs.  per  cubic 
foot.  Thev  were  llfin.  wide,  4in.  deep,  and 
were  placed  on  bearings  Gft.  apart.  The  first 
experiment  gave  a  co-efficient  of  221,  the 
second  220,  and  the  third  169,  the  mean  of 
which  is  203.  Few  as  these  experiments  were, 
they  show  a  considerable  diflerence  in  the 
strengths  of  the  various  pieces,  and,  perhaps, 
that  is  to  be  expected  of  aU  stone  more  than 
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of  fibrous  material.  These  specimens  were 
planed  on  both  sides. 

Other  experiments,  on  Bangor  slate,  have 
shown  that  it  is  much  stronger,  especially 
when  self-faced,  as  riven  from  the  quarry. 
The  first  set  of  experiments  were  made  with 
slabs  self-faced  on  both  sides,  from  ^in. 
to  lin.  thick,  from  2:^^  to  7^in.  wide,  and 
from  2ft.  3in.  to  7ft.  Sin.  length  of 
bearing.  The  co-eflicients  were  as  follow- — 
viz.,  373,  267,  792,  606,  435,  600,  380,  425, 
and  445,  the  mean  of  which  is  480.  The  de- 
ftections  Avere  measured,  and  the  last  deflec- 
tion, taken  in  the  case  of  a  slab  with  7ft.  3in., 
bearing,  3in.  in  width,  and  ^in.  depth,  was 
•88in.  (the  co-efficient  of  the  breaking  weight 
of  this  piece  was  600).  The  deflection  of  ano- 
ther piece  5ft.  Sin.  bearing,  4in.  wide  and  fin. 
thick,  was  •65in.  (the  co-efficient  of  idtimate 
strength,  435).  Another  piece  of  the  same 
length  of  bearing,  and  the  same  width,  and 
7-lGths  thick,  showed  a  deflection  of  -SSin. 
{co-efficient  of  ultimate  strength  606).  The 
elasticity  of  slate,  therefore,  is  very  consi- 
derable. 

Another  set  of  experiments  on  Bangor  slate, 
self -faced  on  the  one  side  and  planed  on  the 
■other,  showed  the  following  results  : — The 
lengths,  widths,  and  thicknesses  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  other  set,  and  the  co-efficients 
■of  ultimate  strength  were  540,722,  311,  and 
271,  the  mean  of  which  is  461.  Experiments 
on  Valencia  slate — sawn  on  both  sides,  from 
Sfin.  to  6in.  wide,  from  fin.  to  l^in.  thick, 
and  from  2ft.  lOin.  to  8ft.  3in.  bearing,  gave 
the  following  co-efficients,  viz.  • — ■  353,  250, 
205,  353,  and  189,  the  mean  of  which  is  270. 
llangollen  slate,  sawn  out  of  block,  2ft.  lOin. 
hearing,  6in.  wide,  and  varying  from  Jin.  to 
liin.  thick,  gave  co-efficients  223,  178,  183, 
aoid  240,  or  a  mean  of  206.  Larger  pieces  of 
the  same  sort  of  slate,  5ft.  6in.  bearing, 
11  fin  wide,  and  4in.  thick,  gave  the  eo-effi- 
ciency  of  ultimate  strength  221,  220,  and  169. 
We  have  calculated  out  the  several  averages 
of  these  experiments,  not  because  they  are  to 
be  relied  upon  in  practice,  for  averages  never 
are,  but  for  the  purpose  of  more  readily  com- 
paring the  strengths  of  the  different  kinds  of 
slate. 

What  portion  of  the  breaking  weight  would 
be  a  safe  load  in  any  particular  ease  depends 
somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  material ;  for 
fibrous  material  it  is  sometimes,  though  seldom, 
perhaps,  taken  at  l-3rd;  more  often  l-4th, 
and  in  some  cases  l-5th,  or  even  l-6th,  in 
exceptional  cases.  With  any  kind  of  stone, 
however,  it  would  be  hazardoiis  to  take  more 
than  l-8th,  in  general,  although  the  range  may 
extend  from  l-5th  to  1-lOth  according  to  the 
api)earance  of  the  fracture,  whether  laminated 
■or  "  short."  Taking  8  to  be  the  proper  factor  of 
safety,  and  taking,  instead  of  the  average,  the 
least  co-efficient  of  ultimate  strength  in  the 
above-named  experiments,  the  value  of  c,  in  the 

c  h  (P 

formula  W  — — —  as  given  before,  is,  for 

267  189 
Bangor  slate,  — ^  ~  33  ;  for  Valencia  --— 


—  23,  and  for  Llangollen  --  z:  21.  The 

8 

necessarj'  thickness  of  any  piece,  therefore, 
when  the  weight  or  working  load  is  known, 

^iU  be  for  Bangor  ff—  .  for  Valencia 

fw  I  rivi 

23l'  and  for  Llangollen  fZ-  J-^j 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Burntisland  Town  CmmcO, 
lield  on  Tuesday  ■week  last,  the  clerk  reported  that 
the  contractor  for  the  new  wet  dock,  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Newcastle,  had  got  forward  his  plant,  and  was 
pushing  on  the  preliminary  arrangements.  He  will 
be  represented  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Naylor,  who  is 
busy  arranging  for  office  accommodation,  and  the 
housing  of  the  men  employed  on  the  works.  Messrs. 
Bench  and  Meik,  the  engineers,  have  appointed  Mr. 
Walter  Meik  resident  engineer. 


QUANTITIES.— III. 

Beicklayee. — ( Continued.) 

ARCHES  and  Vaitlting.— In  their  ad- 
measurement, take  the  length  by  the 
mean  girth  between  the  intmdos  and  the  ex- 
trcdos;  and  state  the  thickness.  This  is  after- 
wards reduced  to  the  standard  rod,  and  valued 
accordingly. 

Gauged  Aeches,  Axed  Aeches,  &c.,  are 
measured  by  taking  the  M'idth  of  the  opening 
between  the  reveals,  and  add  to  this  dimen- 
sion the  projection  of  one  skewback  for  the 
Itngth,  then  take  the  height  thus,  referring  to 
Figure  6  in  last  week's  issue. 

Opening,       3ft.  Gin. 
1  Skowback  9 


4ft.  Sin. 


4ft.  Sin. 

1     0       4ft.  Sin.  Extra  to  gauged  arch  in 

  yellow     malms,     set  in 

putty  (or,  as  case  may  be). 

3ft.  (iin. 

9       2ft.  Tin.  Add  soffit. 


6ft.  lOin. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  deduct  these  arches 
from  the  "  facings." 

Relieving  Aeches  are  charged  as  extra  to 
the  ordinary  brickwork.  They  are  afterwards 
averaged  (that  is,  the  openings)  and  the  width 
of  soffit  stated  thus : — 

No.  24.  Extra  only  to  relieving  arches  in  cement, 
in  three  half-brick  rims  to  4ft  openings  (average), 
and  9in.  soffit. 

Centering,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  Table,  is 
taken  at  per  foot  super.,  measuring  the  soffit 
of  the  arch.  The  turning  pieces  are  measured 
at  per  foot  run,  stating  the  length  and  width 
of  soffit  only. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  measure  the  cuttings 
after  the  arches  for  the  sake  of  convenience  : 
thus,  in  the  example  just  given,  the  cutting 
would  be  taken  and  described  as  : — 
2—1  •  2 

7 — 1ft.  9in.  Fair  cut  skewbacks. 

If  the  arch  be  segmental,  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  describe  the  cutting  as  cutting  to  face 
bricks  to  fit  segmental  arches,  or  as  circular 
fair  cutting  where  the  arch  is  semicircular, 
greater  labour  being  entailed  where  the  cutting 
is  circular.  It  should  be  particularly  observed 
that  all  cuttings  should  be  described  as  they 
are  executed. 

Groined  arches  are  measured  the  same  as 
ordinary  arches.  The  cutting  to  groin  being, 
however,  taken  separately  at  per  foot  rim. 

Cii-cular  brickwork  must  be  kept  separated 
from  the  straight,  and  described  accordingly. 
If  under  20ft.  diameter,  it  is  customary 
to  state  the  radius.  Some  surveyors  allow 
IJ  times  the  straight  to  meet  the  addi- 
tional labour,  without  [  describing  the  work 
as  circular ;  but  this  shoiild  not  be  done,  as  all 
works  should  be  described  in  the  bill  accord- 
ing to  the  natiu-e  of  its  execution,  whether 
circular  or  straight.  It  is  always  understood  to 
be  straight,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Brickwork  in  cement  is  measured  with  the 
ordinary  brickwork  in  mortar,  and  an  extra 
charge  made  to  meet  the  increased  price  for 
the  cement.  It  is,  therefore,  measured  first 
■with  the  brickwork  in  mortar  ;  and  the  same 
item  appears  a  second  time  as  extra  only  in 
cement.  Items,  however,  other  than  the 
plain  brickwork  are  specified,  without  the 
extra,  as  trimmer  arches  in  cement,  &e. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  here  that  aU 
brickwork  is  vinderstood  to  be  executed  in 
mortar  unless  specified  to  the  contrary. 

The  measiircment  of  bricknogging  includes 
the  timbers,  but  there  must  be  deductions 
therefrom  for  the  openings  where  they  occm-. 

Brick  paving. — State  whether  brick  on  edge 
or  brick  flat,  also  whether  in  cement  or 
mortar,  &c.,  also  the  quality  of  the  bricks. 

Tile  j)aving  reqiiires  no  explanation ;  the 
Table  showing  all  that  is  necessary. 

Rendering    in   cement  by  bricklayer  is 


sometimes  measured  by  the  yard,  and  some- 
times by  the  foot  superficial,  the  former,  how- 
ever, is  more  generally  adopted ;  and  therefore 
I  have  so  placed  it  in  the  table.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  "  rendering  in  cement  from  the 
trowel." 

Brick  on  edge  coping. — Measured,  as  ■will 
be  seen,  at  per  foot  run,  stating  thickness  of 
wall,  and  described  as  "extra  only  "  to  brick 
on  edge  in  cement,  it  having  been  firstly  mea- 
siired  in  with  the  brickwoi-k  in  mortar. 

Pointing  is  taken  and  measured  similarly  to 
"  facings."  The  description  is  taken  from 
specification,  as  tuck  pointing,  &c.,  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  should  also  be  stated,  whe- 
to  old  or  new  fronts,  and  if  scafiblding  is 
required : — 

In  measuring  tile  creasing,  state  if  bedded 
in  cement  or  mortar,  and  if  laid  double. 

In  taking  slate  or  other  damp-course,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  exact  description. 

Hoop  iron  bond  isl  taken  at  per  foot  run, 
giving  size  and  description,  whether  tarred 
and  sanded,  or  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is 
afterwards  abstracted,  brought  into  the 
Smith's  bin,  and  charged  at  per  weight. 

Drains  require  to  be  described.  Also  state 
whether  jointed  in  cement  or  mortar,  and  the 
net  diameter  of  the  pipes.  Number  the 
bends  and  junctions  which  are  charged  as 
"  extra."  the  length  having  been  taken  with 
the  ordinary  pipes.  Also  state  whether  single 
or  double  junctions ;  and  in  stating  the  size  it 
is  advisable  to  give  the  dimensions  of  both  of 
the  pipes  it  is  intended  to  unite,  as  4in.  into 
6in.  (or  as  the  case  may  be).  If  barrel  drains, 
it  is  best  to  measure  them  at  per  foot  run, 
stating  net  diameter  and  number  of  half -bricks 
in  thicknesses  of  the  ring,  including  cen- 
tering, &c. 

Gulley  traps  are  numbered. 

Cesspools,  if  will  be  seen,  are  numbered, 
giving  the  depth,  and  diameter,  and  descrip- 
tion of  method  of  finishing.  Niunber  the 
drain-pipes  discharging  into  same,  and  describe 
as  "  Extra  to  making  good  to  drain-pipes." 

Absteacting.  —  In  abstracting  this  trade, 
it  is  necessary  to  allot  a  certain  number  of 
columns  to  the  several  descriptions  of  work, 
as  recommended  in  the  "Excavator;"  but 
great  care  and  circumspection  wiU  be  neces- 
sary in .  the  uninitiated  to  obtain  a  proper 
arrangement.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to 
enter  the  several  items  as  vridely  apart  as 
possible,  leaving,  of  course,  greater  space  for 
those  that  occur  the  more  frequently. 

In  an  ordinary  job,  one  column  wiU.  suffice 
for  cube  brickwork,  one  for  one  brick  and 
another  for  one  and  a  half  brick,  with  an 
additional  column  between  them  for  the  de- 
ductions. Deductions  are  made  where  practi- 
cable on  the  dimension  paper  (as  for  example, 
where  the  deduction  occurs  after  the  addition), 
so  saving  unnecessary  labour. 

The  next  three  or  four  coliunns  vriU  be 
taken  up  with  "extras," — as  brickwork  in 
cement,  facing  bricks,  arches,  and  the  other 
superficial  quantities. 

We  then  allot  the  remainder  to  the  "runs," 
or  lineal  dimensions,  leaving  two  or  three 
columns  for  the  numbers,  and  any  remarks. 

It  is  customary  to  include  in  the  "Brick- 
layer" the  parochial  and  other  fees,  as  for 
example,  water,  district  surveyor's  fees,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  brickwork,  as  the 
standard  adopted  consists  of  272ft.  superficial 
of  Ig-  bricks  thick,  all  brickwork  will  have  to 
be  reduced  to  this  thickness. 

This  is  accomplished  in  the  tu'st  place  by 
reducing  the  brickwork,  where  above  1|  bricks, 
to  either  1  brick  or  1 J  brick,  whichever  is  the 
simplest,  and  abstracting  it  accordingly. 

Then,  after  it  is  all  abstracted,  bring  the 
sum  of  the  1  brick  into  IJ  brick  by  multiply- 
ing it  by  2-(}rds. 

If  we  take  the  case  already  given  with 
respect  to  footings,  we  have  50ft.  of  3f  brick, 
which  can  either  be  reduced  to  162ft.  6tn.  1 
brick,  or  108ft.  4in.  of  1^  brick ;  but  when  the 
latter  can  be  as  easily  done  as  the  former,  it 
is  advisable  to  do  it.  It  wiU  be  necessary  to 
divide  some  dimensions  between  the  two:  thus, 
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supposing  it  to  be  2^  bricks,  wo  should  havo 
50()ft.  of  lia.  brick  and  50  of  1^  brick  in  the 
abstractinf?,  tliis  being  the  easier  method  of 
reducing  the  quantity. 

Cube  brickwork  is  abstracted  as  such.  It 
is  afterwards  reduced  to  the  standard  of  1 } 
brick  by  multiplying  by  8,  and  dividing 
by  9. 

Table  II. 

This  table  has  a'  double  use, — 1st.,  it  shows  tie 
order  of  takiiu/  the  items  of  this  trade,  arid, 
2nd,  the  method  of  measurement. 


How  MKASDEKn. 
At  per  rod  reduceJ. 


At  per  foot  superfleial. 


At  per  yard  superficial. 


At  per  foot  run. 


At  per  foot  rim. 


Desoiupt!On  op  Work. 
Stock  brickwork  in  mortar 
Do.  to  fence  walls,  or  walls)^ 
under     brick  thick/ 
Do.  circular 
brickwork  in  cement 
Facings  (extra  only  to),  stat^ ' 

ing  wliether  picited  .stock, 

yellow  malms,  white  Suf- 

folks,  or  as  the  case  may  be, 

always  placing  the  inferior 

quality  fli-st ;  and  whether 

including  pointing 
Gauged  and   a.\ed  arches) 

(extra  only  to)  j" 
Hough  cutting 
Fair  cutting 
Circular  fair  cutting 
Andall  cuttings  over  6  inches  ( 

wide  jT 
Pointing 

Half-brick  walls  in  cement 
Trimmer  arches  in  cement 
Damp  course 

Brick  Hogging,  flat  or  on  edge 
Brick  paving  do. 
Tile  paving 
Rendering  in  cement 
Cutting  to  birdsmouth)  * 
Squint  quoins  ]" 
Chamfei-s 

Splays  under  Gin.  wide 
Beads  and  quirks 
Chases  in  brickwork 
Pointing  to  flashings 
Lime  a;nd  hair  or  cement) 
flUettmgs  jT 
Brick  on  edge  coping 
Tile  creasing 
Fascias 
Cornices 

Glazed  stoneware  drain  pips') 
according  to  size  and  de-J- 
scription  ) 
Bends  and  elbows — extra  to 
Single  and  double  junct  tns 

extra  to. 
Brick  relieving 
cement 
average 
Frames,  bedded  and  pointed' 
Flues,  cored  and  pargetted  „ 
Setting  to  stoves  „ 
„  „  range  „ 
Chimney  pots  and  setting  „ 
Setting  chimney-pieces  „ 
Building  in  ventilators  and) 

air  bricks  /  " 

Ends  of  sills  made  good  ,, 
„      rainwater  pipes  made) 

good  to  drain        \  " 
.,      timbers  cut  &  primed  „ 
Stops   to   chamfer,  mould-) 

ing,  &c.  )  " 

Eetunis  do.  .,  * 

Mitres  do.  „ 

Angles  do.  „ 

[Some  take  the  last  four  items  under  the  items  to 
which  they  refer,  but  I  think  they  are  more  usually  taken 
in  this  order.] 

Cesspools,  with  description  „ 


ilieving  arches  iu) 
;  (14iu.)  soffit  to  (4ft.)  V 
e  openings — e.xtra  t,o> 


At  per  Dumber. 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

THIS  trade,  always  a  very  important  one  to 
the  building  interest,  seems  de.stined,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  use  of  iron  as  a  building 
material,  to  assume  still  larger  proportions.  The 
estimated  number  of  loads  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1872  is  nearly  five  millions, 
probably  worth  in  round  numbers  £15,000,000 
to  £17,000,000.  In  1867  the  number  of  loads  im- 
ported was  3,449,532,  and  since  that  date,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  decrease  in  1869,  a 
steady  progression  has  been  made,  and  principally 
in  foreign  grown  wood.  A  time,  however,  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  steadily  advanc- 
ing prices  will  reach  a  climax,  and  that  time  is 
not  far  distant.  It  is  obvious  that  for  the  con- 
venience of  shipment,  the  wood  nearest  to  the  ports 
is  first  felled.  As  years  pass  by,  a  very  sensible 
inroad  is  made  in  the  forests,  and  new  means  of 
transit  to  the  sea  must  be  provided.  Difficulties 
of  all  kinds  accumulate,  improved  machinery, 
increased  cost  of  labour,  enhanced  value  of  forest 


*  Where  the  return  wall  of  a  building  is  otherwise  than 
at  right  angles  with  the  front,  the  angle  bricks  will  require 
cutting  to  the  rake  of  the  return  wall.  That  cutti/ig 
which  is  made  to  the  inside  angle  is  called  cutting  to 
birdsmouth,  and  that  to  the  outside  angle  as  cutting  to 
squint  quoin. 


land  ,  and  so  forth,  all  go  to  mako  tho  price  of 
wood  higher  almost  every  year,  and  the  result 
will  some  day  bo  the  earnest  socking  and  working 
of  fresh  districts.  Again  (although  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  import  cost,  but  ovorything  to  do  with 
a  l)ui!dor'8  estimate)  this  overgrown  city  causes 
the  cost  of  carriage  from  the  docks  to  the 
builder's  yard,  and  from  thence  to  the  works  ho 
has  undertaken,  to  be  ho  enormous  that  it  may 
bo  doubted  whether  many  in  the  trade  really 
know  the  exact  amount  they  are  out  of  pocket. 
Bettor  facilities  will  hayo  to  he  given  by  the 
railway  companies  for  suburban  goods  traffic  bo- 
fore  wo  shall  got  rid  of  tlio  siglit  so  common  now, 
of,  say  three  horses  wrestling  with  a  load  of 
about  as  many'  tons  of  wood,  bound  from 
Rotljorhithe,  perhaps  to  '  Kilburn  or  'We  st 
Brompton.  But  there  is  one  advantage  about 
such  slow  progress.  It  can  bo  calculated  within 
an  hour  or  two  when  the  load  will  an-ivo  at  its 
destination  whon  horses  are  drawing  it  ;  but  who 
could  even  .speculate,  oven  to  a  day  or  so,  as  to 
the  time  of  its  arrival  when  behind  a  locomotive  ? 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  the  duo 
course  of  events,  other  districts  will  ariso  to  com- 
pete with  the  old,  and  that  Asia,  India,  Africa, 
and  Australia  will  eventually  compete  in  this 
market. 

Petersburg  wood,  which  used  to  be  in  such 
great  demand,  seems  (partly  from  tho  causes 
above  mentioned)  to  be  falling  into  comparative 
disuse,  as  consumers  prefer  Swedish,  which  is 
about  as  good  as  recent  Russian  shipments,  and 
mufth  cheaper.  Excepting  Archangel  and  Onega, 
it  is  difScult  to  see  what  better  European  goods 
can  be  had  than  best  Gefle  yellow.  I5ut,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Sweden  does  not  seem  able 
to  supply  all  we  need,  and  in  spite  of  advancing 
prices,  the  importation  for  last  year  is  below  that 
of  1871.  Her  balk  timber,  like  all  similar  de- 
scription of  wood,  is  little  sought  after,  and  for 
this  reason — builders  buy  wood  which  is  as  near 
as  possible  to.  the  size  they  happen  to  require. 
Henco  the  large  importations  of  1 4in.  planks  and 
deals.  'Wo  are  having  our  doors,  sashes,  and 
mouldings  all  manufactured  for  us,  as  well  as 
pantile  and  slating  laths,  not  to  forget  plaster- 
laths  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bundles. 
Steamers  from  tho  Swedish  ports  bring  over 
small  consignments  if  required,  and  builders,  if 
they  like  to  set  about  it  in  the  right  way,  may 
positively  import  for  themselves  and  save  an  in- 
termediate profit.  Sometimes  two  or  three  men 
of  small  capital  might  not  find  this  plan  to  pay, 
but  with  even  moderate  means,  more  may  be 
done  with  advantage  than  most  are  aware  of. 
Norway  imports  are  not  much  in  favour,  unless 
of  the  very  best  quality.  Very  good  prepared 
flooring  boards  can  be  had  at  comparatively  low 
prices,  but  they  are  principally  white  wood,  and 
only  6iin.  wide.  Fredrickshall  boards  are 
also  in  good  repute,  both  as  regards  yellow  and 
white  wood. 

There  is  such  a  demand  for  wood  in  the 
United  States  that  Quebec  and  other  Canadian 
deals,  &c.  are  high  in  price,  and  will  probably 
be  higher.  Broad  pine  deals  fetch  almost  any 
price  the  owner  chooses  to  ask,  and  are  eagerly 
sought  after.  Floated  pine,  unless  quite  dry,  is 
not  in  demand,  and  sells  very  low.  Its  great 
liability  to  rot,  of  course,  accounts  for  it,  and  the 
market,  besides,  is  almost  always  overstocked. 
Good  spruce  deals  from  St.  John  always  find  pur- 
chasers at  fair  prices,  but  they  are  over-weighted 
in  tho  race  with  Norway  and  Swedish  importa- 
tions. For  American  yellow  pine  timber  there 
is  not  much  demand  here,  and  Liverpool  will 
naturally  continue  the  chief  and  ruling  market 
in  the  country.  Pitch  pine  timber,  although  the 
importations  have  been  very  moderate,  still  is 
surely  working  its  way  among  builders  and 
cabinet-makers.  For  bed-room  furniture  it  is 
much  used,  and  nothing  can  compete  with  its 
price,  compared  with  its  appearance,  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  seen  now  made  into  furniture  at 
all  the  large  makers,  and  it  looks  exceedingly 
well,  though  it  is  hardly  suited  for  dr  awing-room 
purposes. 

Considering  how  of  late  years  the  Admiralty 
have  been  selling  off  enormous  quantities  of 
thoroughly  dry  and  sound  teak,  oak,  sabicu, 
&c.,  from  various  dockyards,  the  inquiring 
taxpayer,  of  whatever  politics,  may  naturally 
wonder  how  such  timber  is  to  bo  replaced,  at  the 
present  advanced  prices,  without  enonnous  loss ; 
for  replaced  it  will  be  to  a  great  extent.  How- 
ever, the  building  trade  has  had  a  good  chance 
of  recouping  itself  for  advanced  prices  of  labour 
and  material,  and  more  than  one  firm  have  laid 
in  a  good  stock  of  such  ■wood  from  the  Royal 


dockyards.  This  unlmsiness-liko  folly  has  been 
moro  than  once  noticed  by  the  press,  and  severely 
commented  on.  But  tho  trado  will  know  how  to 
profit  by  a  Chancellor's  very  laudable  ambition  to 
havo  a  balance  on  tlie  right  side.  Thoro  can  bo 
no  doubt  whatever  tliat  the  high  price  of  labour 
in  this  country  is  stimulating  the  foreigner  to 
supply  manufactured  wood  goods  to  a  far  greater 
extent.  If  care  is  taken  not  to  send  over  inferior 
articles  (which,  indeed,  will  not  pay  tho  sender  in 
tho  long  run),  but  to  let  us  have  our  wants  pro- 
perly studied  and  promptly  attended  to,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  a  largo  demand  springing  up. 
English  machinery  does  tho  work  abroad,  and 
Englishmen  conduct  the  operations.  The  groat 
saving  is  in  labour.  It  may  be  sad  to  see  work 
thus  slipping  away  from  England  and  going  to 
Sweden  and  elscwboro  ;  but  it  need  not  be  added 
that  this  result  is  just  the  A  B  C  of  political 
economy. 

All  descriptions  of  fancy  woods  havo  boon  in 
good  demand  during  tho  past  year.  There  aro 
about  28,000  logs  of  mahogany  now  at  the  docks, 
exclusive  of  cargoes  now  di.scharging.  Rose- 
wood is  not  so  much  esteemed  as  it  was,  and 
■walnut  (espeeially  in  the  piano  trade)  is  much 
preferred,  and  its  exquisite  figure  will  always 
mako  it  a  favourite,  although  it  .should  only  b© 
placed  whoro  wall  paper  and  hangings  are  in 
imison  with  tho  peculiar  colour. 

Those  builders  are  to  be  conp^atulated  who 
hold  largo  stocks,  and  perhaps  some  account  of 
the  reason  for  high  prices  may  be  acceptable.  It 
is  a  good  symptom  that  thsre  is  not  the  over- 
speculation  in  tho  trade  that  led  to  such  disasters 
some  years  ago,  and  that  moro  profit  can  be  got 
out  of  a  heathy  trade  with  wood  at  the  present 
prices,  than  with  timber  and  deals  going  for  cost 
price,  when  work  is  almost  suspended  from  rash 
and  foolish  ventures. 


FIRE-PROOF  HOUSES. 

MR.  HIRAJI  POWERS,  the  sculptor,  takes 
occasion  from  tho  Boston  fire  to  put  in  a 
word  for  reform  in  house-building.  Ho  writes  from 
Florence  to  a  No  w  York  paper: — "  I  have  the  highest 
re.spoct  for  the  ability  and  skill  of  my  countrymen. 
Indeed,  they  surpas.s,  in  the  main,  all  other  nations 
in  this  regard  ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  havo  a  few 
things  to  learn,  and  among  them  is  how  to  make, 
not  a  house,  but  a  whole  city,  fireproof  ;  for  no 
fire-proof  house  can  be  made  in  the  midst  of 
highly  combustible  buildings.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  safe  that  will  withstand  the  heat  of  a  furnace. 
The  very  walls  will  melt,  or  crumble  into  dust,  if 
not  from  inner  fire,  at  least  from  outer  flames. 
Therefore,  to  be  fire-proof  in  our  buildings,  our 
neighbours'  houses  must  also  be  fii-e-proof ;  and 
this  calls  for  municipal  laws  regulating  the  material 
and  the  construction  of  building.'f,  and  what 
should  be  required.  First — Tho  abandonment  of 
all  wood  floors.  Second — The  floors  to  be  made 
of  bricks,  thus  sealing  down  all  ventilation  in 
case  of  fire.  You  may  laya  floor  of  wood  on  bricks. 
Third — Tho  stairs  to  be  metallic  or  of  stone. 
Fourth — The  rafters  of  the  roof,  like  the  joists  of 
the  floors,  to  be  all  bricked  over  before  putting  on 
the  slates  or  tile.  But  it  may  be  asked  will  not 
joists  and  rafters  take  fire  ?  Yo.s,  they  will,  and 
often  do  take  fire  here  in  Florence.  But  with  a 
floor  of  bricks  laid  with  mortar  upon  them  the 
fire  department  need  not  hurry  to  such  a  fire  ; 
hours,  indeed,  might  elapse  before  they  reached  it. 
I  have  known  an  instance  of  nearly  two  days 
burning  of  the  end  of  a  jobst,  just  tinder  a  fire- 
place, and  yet  the  beam  not  burnt  off.  only  deeply 
chan-ed.  The  fire  cannot  get  through  the  bricks, 
but  it  woidd  soon  find  its  way  through  a  wood 
floor,  and  then,  with  ventilation,  it  would  soon 
reach  the  garret.  In  short,  the  whole  building 
would  be  in  flames  within  half  an  hour.  Brick 
floors  do  not  prevent  fires,  but  they  prevent 
conflagrations.  No  city  can  be  bm-nt  with  brick 
floors,  nor  has  a  house  been  burnt  within  the 
City  of  Florence  during  my  residence  hero  of  35 
years." 

The  proposal  of  the  Chelsea  'Waterworks  Com- 
pany to  form  large  reservoirs  by  the  side  of  the 
Thames  from  Boyle  Farm,  the  residence  of  Lord 
S.  Leonards  at  Thames  Ditton,  to  a  spot  near  the 
river  Ember  at  Moulsey,  is  to  be  strenuously 
opposed  when  the  scheme  comes  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

At  Venice  steps  are  being  taken  for  foimding 
an  Art  School  wherein  pupils  dedicating 
themselves  to  art  may  receive  a  special 
education  under  the  direction  of  Signer  G. 
Stella. 


January  17,  1873. 


^iuil  (Engineering. 


Aberdeen  HAnnouH  Works.— Tho  roport  of 
Iho  HarUour  Enginoor,  Mr.  Dyco  Cay,  of  tho 
works  oxecutod  at  Abordoon  Hiirbour  durinj^  the 
last  financial  year,  ending  30th  Dooomber,  has 
been  issued.  It  sliows  that  262,649  tons  wore 
dredged  from  tlio  dock,  tidal  harbour,  channel, 
diversion  of  Doo,  and  lower  basin.  This  worlc 
cost  £6,557,  or  about  7^d.  per  ton.  To  complete  tho 
present  dredging  works  in  tho  channel,  tidal 
harbour,  and  docks,  £15,373  is  sot  down  as  the 
approximato  cost.  Tlio  annual  amount  of  silt, 
mud,  &c.,  deposited  in  the  harbour  and  channel, 
by  soa,  river,  and  sewers  is  estimated  at  40,000 
cubic  yards,  to  romovo  which  and  maintain  the 
harbour  clear  £2,500  per  annum  is  expected  to 
be  required.  During  the  year  the  new  south 
breakwater  has  been  advanced  300^  lineal  feet, 
which  together  with  staging,  manufacture  of  con- 
crete, and  sundries,  involved  a  cost  of  £16,540. 
The  breakwater  is  now  advanced  787^  feet, 
leaving  only  412^  foot  to  be  built,  which  it  is  cal- 
culated will  occupy  the  most  of  the  next  two 
years.  Judging  from  the  cost  of  the  exocutod 
portion,  tho  engineer  thinks  it  probable  that  tho 
expense  of  completing  tho  gigantic  tmdertaking 
wiU  bo  close  to  the  original  estimate  of  £78,842. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  as  yet,  Mr.  Gay  says — 
"The  new  channel  of  the  Doe  seems  well 
adapted  as  to  dimensions,  levels,  and  works, 
for  carrying  the  river."  The  removal  of  part 
of  tho  old  south  breakwater,  and  of  the 
point  of  the  Inches,  make  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. 

BERwiCK-mpox-TwEED. — Tho  Harbour  Com- 
missioners have  accepted  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Mor- 
rison and  Son,  contractors,  Edinbui'gh,  for 
constructing  the  new  doclis,  amounting  to  £37,951 
123.  The  works  will  be  commenced  next  month. 
Messrs.  D.  and  T.  Stevenson,  Edinburgh,  are  the 
eegineers. 

Newcastle. — The  Tyne  Commissioners  have 
accepted  tho  tender  of  Sir  William  Armstrong 
and  Co.  for  the  ironwork  and  hydraulic  machinery 
of  the  new  swing  bridge  across  the  river,  the 
amount  being  £110,000.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
erection  will  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  Institution  op  Civil  Eijgineers. — At 
the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Tuesday,  the  14th 
of  January,  Mr.  Hawlvsley,  President,  in  the 
chair,  twelve  candidates  were  balloted  for  and 
declared  to  be  duly  elected,  including  two  Mem- 
bers, viz  ,  Mr.  Arrott  Browning,  of  the  Madras 
Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  ;  and  Baron  Max- 
Maria  Von  Weber,  Imperial  Royal  Councillor  in 
the  Austrian  Board  of  Trade.  Ten  gentlemen 
■wore  elected  Associates,  viz.,  Mr.  William 
Frederick  Alphonso  Archibald,  B.A.,  Stud.  Inst. 
C.E.,  Surveyor,  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ; 
Mr.  Nicholas  Procter  Burgh,  Waterloo  Bridge- 
road  ;  Mr.  Henry  Carmichael  Christopher,  Sur- 
veying Officer,  P.W.D.,  Ceylon;  Mr.  Edmund 
Henry  Harris,  Engineer  and  Manager  of  the 
Water  and  Gas  Worlcs,  of  the  Wallasey  Local 
Board  ;  Mr.  Benjamin  Kitt,  Gas  Examiner  to  the 
Corporation  of  Bristol ;  Mr.  John  Mackay, 
Shrewsbury  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Prime  Maxwell,  Stud. 
Inst.  C.E.,  Contractor's  Staff,  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Railway  ;  Mr.  William  Henry  Scott,  Local  Fund 
Engineer,  Dharwar,  Bombay ;  Mr.  John  Isaac 
Thornycroft,  Chiswick  ;  and  Jlr.  Eiohard  Tip- 
lady,  Principal  Resident  Engineer,  Bahia  Rail  way, 
Brazil.  It  was  announced  that  the  Council,  acting 
under  the  provisions  of  tlie  bye-Laws,  had  re- 
cently admitted  Messrs.  James  Samuel  Brown, 
William  Coulthurst  Gibbons,  Arthur  Trethowan 
Goodfollow,  Alfred  Joyce,  Horace  Challoner 
Knos,  Theophilus  Mic'hell,  Alexander  Miller, 
jun.,  George  Moyle,  George  Augustus  Grant 
Shawe,  and  Zaochajus  Walker,  Students  of  tho 
Institution. 

The  Thames  Valley.  —  Since  the  upper 
sections  of  the  Thames  were  transferred  to  the 
Conservators,  six  years  ago,  various  engineering 
works  have  been  planned  and  executed  on  the 
river  between  Windsor  and  Staines,  with  the 
double  object  of  diminishing  floods  in  winter  and 
of  keeping  up  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation  and  navigation  in  summer. 
The  most  important  of  these  woi-ks  are  the  Bell 
Lock,  opposite  Egham,  Old  Windsor  Lock  and  Weir, 
and  Romney  Lock,  opposite  Eton.  All  these 
locks  were  in  a  very  dangerous  and  dilapidated 
state  in  1866,  and  large  beds  of  gravel  existed  in 
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tho  river,  so  that  in  summer  tho  standard  level 
could  not  bo  maintained,  and  no  check  whatever 
existed  over  the  winter  floods.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  to  renew  these  locks  and  weirs,  and  to 
construct,  in  connection  with  each,  one  or  more 
large  "  tumbling  bays."  That  at  Old  Windsor  is 
60  foot  wide,  and  is  so  placed  that  tlie  water 
passes  over  it  whenever  there  is  a  rise  of  more 
than  18  inches  above  the  standard  summer  level. 
The  waterways  of  the  new  structure  have  also 
been  considerably  increased  in  width,  and  the 
small  islands  immediately  above  the  weir  have 
been  cleared  of  bushes  and  eol  bucks,  both  of 
which  greatly  obstructed  the  current.  The  cost 
of  tho  works  at  Old  Windsor,  which  are  not  yet 
quite  completed,  has  partially  been  defrayed  by 
the  Crown  estates,  which  abut  on  tho  right  bank 
of  tho  river  in  the  neighbourhood  for  several 
miles.  The  structures  on  Romney  Island  now 
include  two  tumbling  bays,  which  have  done 
great  service  during  the  late  floods.  The  ovidonco 
of  all  local  authorities  goes  to  prove  that  these  works 
havo  exorcised  a  most  favourable  influence  in  re- 
lieving the  uplanddistricts(as  well  as  tlie  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Windsor)during  the  late  rainy  season. 
The  engineering  details  have  been  planned  and 
executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen W.  Leach,  and  Mr.Menzios,  doputy-surveyor 
of  Windsor  Groat  Park,  has  watched  tho  progress 
and  given  advice  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  lauds, 
which  havo  been  very  much  benefitod  in  every 
way  by  the  alterations. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
OP  1873. 

THE  Commissioners  have  issued  the  following 
special  notice  to  artists  and  others  intend- 
ing to  exhibit  in  the  Fine  Arts  Division  of  tho 
Exhibition  for  1873. 

The  attention  of  artists  and  manufacturers  is 
especially  called  to  Division  I.  of  tho  subjects 
chosen  for  the  series  of  International  Exhibitions. 
Hitherto  the  exhibition  of  works  of  fino  art  has 
been  too  much  limited  to  the  display  of  pictures 
and  sculpture,  dissociated  from  purposes  of 
utility  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  picture 
on  enamel  or  on  pottery,  destined  to  be  applied 
to  a  piece  of  furniture  or  a  sculpture 
in  wood  intended  for  a  picture-frame, 
however  great  its  merits  would  find  any 
placo  in  tho  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  London,  or  in  any  of  the  numerous  other 
exhibitions  of  the  works  of  artists.  Still  less 
would  a  Cashmere  shawl  or  a  Persian  carpet,  the 
chief  excellence  of  which  depended  upon  its  com- 
bination of  colours,  find  in  any  of  these  exhibi- 
tions its  proper  place. 

Such  a  complete  separation  of  artistic  work 
from  objects  of  utility  may  indeed  bo  said  to  be 
only  the  characteristic  of  modern  times ;  for  in 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods  tlie  highest  art 
is  to  be  found  in  alliance  with  the  meanest  ma- 
terials of  manufacture.  The  Etruscans  painted 
on  vases  of  clay  subjects  which  still  charm  us  by 
their  beauty  of  composition  and  skilful 
drawing ;  and  the  finest  works  of  Raffaelle  were 
designed  as  decorations  for  hangings  to  be  made 
of  wool. 

It  is  intended  that  these  exhibitions  shall  fur- 
nish the  opportunity  of  stimulating  the  revival  of 
the  applications  of  the  artist's  talents  to  give 
beauty  and  refinement  to  every  description 
of  object  of  utility,  whether  domestic  or  monu- 
mental. 

In  the  annual  exhibitions  every  work  in  which 
fine  art  is  a  dominant  feature  will  find  proper 
provision  made  for  its  display.  Painting,  on 
whatever  surface,  or  any  method — sculpture  in 
every  description  of  material — engravings  of  all 
kinds — architectural  design  as  a  fine  art — every 
descriptidn  of  textile  fabric  of  which  fine  art  is  a 
characteristic  feature — in  short,  every'  work, 
whether  of  utility  or  pleasure,  which  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  a  work  of  excellence  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  may  be  displayed  in  the 
exhibitions  under  the  division  of  Fine  Art.  Whilst 
the  manufactures  which  fall  within  Division  II. 
will  have  been  brought  under  review  in  a  series 
of  ten  years,  the  fine  art  division  will  recur  annu- 
ally so  that  the  greatest  possible  encouragement 
may  be  given  to  progress  in  the  application  of  art 
to  objects  of  utility. 

Every  artist  workman,  moreover,  will  be  able 
to  exhibit  a  work  of  merit  as  his  own  production, 
and  every  manufacturer  may  distinguish  himself 
as  a  patron  of  art  by  his  alliance  with  the  artistic 
talent  of  the  country.  In  the  fine  art  section 
the  artist  may  exhibit  a  vase  for  its  beauty  of 
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painting,  or  form,  or  artistic  invention  ;  whilst  a 
similar  vase  may  appear  in  its  appropriate  placo 
among  tho  manufactui-es  of  the  appointed  year, 
on  account  of  its  cheapness  or  tho  novelty  of  it.s 
material. 


THE  WORK  OP  THE  LONDON  FIRE 
BRIGADE  FOR  1872. 

CAPTAIN  SHAW'S  report  of  the  London  Fires 
during  1872  has  just  been  issued.  The 
total  number  of  calls  to  fires  received  during  tho 
year  was  1671.  Of  these  104  wore  false  alarms  ; 
73,  chimney  alarms ;  120,  serious  firos ;  and 
1,374,  fires  resulting  only  in  slight  damage. 
Compared  with  1871,  the  total  number  of  firos 
exhibits  a  decrease  of  348,  and  with  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years  a  decrease  of  52 ;  the  pro- 
portion of  serious  to  slight  losses  is  also  much 
more  favom-able  than  it  has  over  been  before.  In 
71  instances  life  has  boon  seriously  endangered, 
and  in  15  cases  sacrificed,  the  total  number  of 
lives  lost  being  22.  To  chimney  fires  there  were 
during  tho  year  ^,263  calls,  1,094  proving  false 
alarms.  Tho  number  of  journeys  made  by  the 
firo  engines  of  the  fifty  stations  of  the  Brigade 
has  been  6,281,  and  the  total  distance  run  17,669 
miles.  The  quantity  of  water  used  for  ex- 
tinguishing fires  has  been  15,387,224  gallons,  or 
about  68,000  tons.  Of  this  quantity  somewhat 
more  than  three-fourths  was  taken  from  the 
river,  canals,  and  docks,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  street  pipes.  In  his  report  in  1871,  Captain 
Shaw  expressed  a  "hope  that  the  constant  service 
provision  of  tho  new  Water  Act  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  every  fire-plug  represent  an  im- 
mediate supply  of  water ;  but  although  this  Act 
came  into  operation  in  April  last,  he  is  unable  to 
point  out  one  instance  in  wliich  the  work  of  tho 
Brigade  has  been  effected,  and  as  far,  therefore, 
as  the  extinguishing  of  fires  is  concerned,  the  Act 
at  the  end  of  more  than  eight  months  remains 
inoperative.  The  force  of  tho  brigade  at  pre- 
sent consists  of  50  fii-e-engine  stations,  106  fire- 
escape  stations,  4  floating  stations,  52  telegraph 
lines,  84  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  3  floating 
steam  fire  stations,  1  iron  barge  to  carry  a  land 
steam  fire  engine,  8  large  land  steam  fire  engines, 
17  small  land  steam  fire  engines,  16  seven-inch 
manual  fire  engines,  56  six-inch  manual  fire 
engines,  13  under  six-inch  manual  fire- 
engines,  125  fire  escapes,  396  firemen,  including 
chief  officer,  the  superintendents,  and  all  ranks. 
The  fluctuations  in  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
fires  in  London  during  the  last  forty  years  are 
remarkable,  and  form  a  somewhat  perplexing 
subject  of  study  to  those  who  desire  to  ascertain 
the  cause  with  a  view  to  the.  application  of  a 
remedy.  Thus,  in  the  year  1836  there  was  an 
increase  of  93,  in  1837  a  decrease  of  63,  and  in 
1838  an  increase  of  67;  in  1845  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  55,  and  in  the  following  year  an  increase 
of  127;  in  1857  there  was  an  inoi-ease  of  158,  and 
in  1858,  1859,  and  1860  a  falling  off,  which  for  the 
three  years  combined  amounted  to  59 ;  in  1866 
there  was  a  decrease  of  164,  and  in  1867  an  in- 
crease of  59.  The  greatest  irregularities  of  all, 
however,  have  taken  place  within  the  last  three 
years,  during  which  time  the  abnormal  increase  of 
374  in  1870  has  been  followed  by  a  decrease  of 
104  in  1871,  and  348  in  the  year  just  concluded. 
The  number  of  houses  has  increased  in  almost 
exact  proportion  to  the  population,  there  being 
always  one  house  for  every  8  persons,  or  to  be 
more  precise,  100  houses  never  accommodating 
less  than  738  or  more  than  780  persons.  The  in- 
crease of  the  population,  however,  and  that  of  fires 
have  been  at  very  different  rates  ;  the  former, 
which  numbered  about  1,700,000  in  1833,  having 
reached  about  3,340,000  in  the  present  year,  in 
other  words  not  quite  doubled,  while  the  latter, 
having  increased  from  458  in  1833  to  1,494  in 
1872,  have  more  than  trebled. 

Unable  to  accoimt  for  these  fluctuations,  the 
lesson  taught  by  their  study  has  been  the  neces- 
sity of  a  continual  state  of  active  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  Brigade,  and  Captain  Shaw'a 
report  testifies  to  the  success  with  which  this  end 
has  been  kept  in  view. 


A  small  Baptist  chapel  has  been  opened  at 
Arbroath.  It  is  a  plain  building,  accommodating 
270  persons. 

The  Ramsgate  Local  Board  have  decided  to  dis- 
pense with  tlie  services  of  their  late  surveyor,  Mr. 
George  Hmds,  who  for  twenty  years  has  filled  the 
post,  and  have  determined  to  pay  him  £120  instead 
of  giving  bim  twelve  months'  notice.  Mr.  EUice 
Clark  has  been  appointed  surveyor,  at  a  salary  of 
£200  per  annum. 
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OUR    LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 


DESIGN  FOR  TOWN  HALL,  CIIOULEY. 

Wo  this  week  give  an  unsuocossful  competitive 
(losign  for  a  now  town-hall  for  Chorloy,  Lanca- 
shire. The  result  of  the  competition  adds  another 
to  the  long  list  of  unsatisfactory  ones  ;  as  wo 
beliovo  that  the  design  which  was  selected  is  not 
being  carried  out.  It  will  bo  remembered 
that  the  Town  Council  invited  architects 
to  compete,  and  issued  a  sketch-plan  suggest 
ing  that  tho  town-hall  and  offices  in  con- 
nection therewith  should  be  placed  towards  S. 
Thomas's-square,  tho  frontage  towards  Market 
street  to  bo  laid  out  for  shops.  By  tho  time  most 
of  the  competitors  had  their  designs  well  in  hand 
tho  majority  of  tho  townspeople  showed  a  deter- 
mination that  the  hall  should  front  Market- 
street,  having  simply  lock-up  shops  underneath, 
and  that  no  other  arrangement  should  be  ac- 
cepted. This  accordingly  led  to  this  design  being 
prepared  as  an  alternative,  and  certainly  it  was  not 
inferior  in  arrangement  to  any  sent  in.  After  a 
long  squabble  in  the  Council,  it  was  agreed  to 
call  in  a  professional  man  to  select  a  design.  Mr. 
Paley  was  accordingly  asked  to  take  the  office, 
and  he  selected  one  (very  properly  so)  agreeing 
■with  the  original  instructions  issued,  and  that  of 
Messrs.  Ladds  and  Powell,  we  believe,  was  sue. 
cessful.  The  design  we  illustrate  is  by  Messrs. 
Woodzell  and  Collcutt,  of  12,  Finsbury-place, 
South. 

MR.  street's  design  FOR  CATHEDRAL,  EDINBURGH. 

In  obedience  to  promise,  we  give  north  elevation 
and  ground  plan  of  [Mr.  Street's  design  for  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Edinburgh.  Last 
week  we  gave  an  exterior  perspective,  and  section 
in  detail  of  choir.  For  explanation  we  beg  to 
"refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Street's  full  report  to  the 
trustees  for  the  erection  of  the  Cathedral,  which 
appeared  in  our  last  impression. 


EXAMPLES   OF    GROIKED  VAULTING. 
(Contimied  from  p.  54.J 
Example  L 

TO  find  the  elevation  of  the  diagonal  rib' 
through  the  point  k,  where  the  diagonal  and 
intermediate  ribs  separate  on  the  plan,  draw 
the  line  /  rn  perpendicular  to  the  base  line  I  c, 
make  Im  equal  to  ff  or  f/h  :  m  will  then  be 
the  point  of  separation  in  the  elevation  of  the 
rib,  or  where  the  top  edge  of  this  rib  separates 
from  that  of  the  intermediate  one.  From'  the 
point  c  erect  the  perpendicular  for  the  elevation, 
and  set  up  the  height  to  the  soffit  of  the  ridge, 
the  same  as  before,  and  from  7h  describe  a  cir- 
cle with  a  radius  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  rib. 
First  find  a  centre  on  the  base  line  from  which 
the  curve  may  be  drawn  from  the  springing  to 
touch  the  circle  at  tii,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line.  This  will  be  at  No.  4.  Draw  a  line  from 
this  centre  to  a  point  at,  or  near  to  the  circle 
at  m,  and  on  this  line,  as  before,  find  a  centre 
which  will  continue  the  curve  from  m  to  the 
ridge.  This  will  be  at  No.  5.  But  as  this  centre 
comes  within  the  centre  line  of  the  elevation, 
the  curve  at  the  upper  end,  instead  of  rising  to 
the  centre,  first  rises,  and  then  falls,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  line.  To  avoid  this,  take  first  a  long 
radius  on  the  base  line  o  c,  so  as  to  throw  the 
curve  more  upright  at  the  springing.  This 
will  be  at  No.  6,  but  this  would  throw  the 
curve  outside  the  point  of  separation.  To  pre- 
vent this,  draw  tho  curve  only  to  a  part  of  the 
distance,  say  as  far  as  the  point  v,  draw  the 
line  No.  6  n,  and  on  this  line  take  a  centre 
(No.  7),  from  which  the  curve  may  be  struck  so 
as  to  touch  the  circle  ?«,  and  then  come  lower 
down,  so  that  when  drawn  to  a  short  distance 
past  the.  circle  m,  say  to  the  point  p,  it  wili 
allow  of  another  centre  being  taken  on  a  line 
drawn  from  p,  through  the  centre  No.  7,  which 
will  be  on  the  outside  of  the  centre  line  of  ele- 
vation, as  at  No.  8,  from  which  centre  the  curve 
may  be  completed  to  the  ridge,  and  retain  the 
pointed  form. 

These  radii  and  centres  can  best  be  found 
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by  repeated  trials,  or  some  such  course  as  just 
described. 

As  the  centre  No  4  throws  the  curve  so  high 
when  passing  the  circle  at  m  that  it  cannot  be 
brought  down  without  having  a  dip  at  the 
upper  end,  we  take  a  centre  which  would  throw 
the  curve  still  higher  for  a  short  distance  only, 
and  then  with  a  shorter  radius  bring  the  curve 
lower  when  past  the  circle,  and  by  so  doing,  a 
chance  occurs  of  finding  a  centre  which  will 
bring  it  to  the  right  place  at  the  ridge,  and 
retain  the  pointed  fonn. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  shown 
that  the  curves  of  the  intei-mediate  and  dia- 
gonal ribs  in  this  example  are  regulated  chiefly 
by  three  things,  viz  : —  the  position  of  the  ribs 
at  the  springing,  the  point  of  separation,  and 
the  height  at  the  ridge,  the  various  radii  being 
so  arranged  as  to  work  in  with  these  points  as 
shown,  and  so  as  not  to  cripple  the  curves  where 
the  changes  occur,  the  vaulting  surface  betwixt 
the  ribs  being  left  to  take  its  chance  as  to  the 
foi-m  it  takes,  on  the  top  of  the  ribs  ;  all  this  de- 
pending upon  the  principle  on  which  the  vault  is 
designed. 

It  now  remains  to  airange  the  joints  of  the  ribs 
and  the  filling  in. 

It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  Fig.  18,  that 
the  top  bed  of  the  solid  springer  is  kept  some- 


where below  the  level  of  the  point  where  the  ribs 
become  fully  developed ;  this  was  done  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  depth  of  the  stones.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  more  correct  to  have  made  the 
top  bed  radiate  from  that  level,  and  then  to  have 
divided  the  total  height  of  the  springer  into  three 
courses  instead  of  two.  As  it  is,  each  rib  has  t© 
be  slightly  bevelled  off  at  the  back  from  the  ver- 
tical lines  above  the  points  x,  x,  x,  these  being 
taken  as  the  points  from  which  to  draw  the  beds 
or  joints  of  the  ribs  on  the  top  of  the  springer, 
these  joints  being  extended  far  enough  back  to 
receive  the  feet  of  the  ribs,  including  the  back 
portion,  and  the  stone  beyond  this  taken  to  a  level 
bed  to  form  a  true  surface  for  working  from,  shown 
in  the  drawing  as  top  bed  of  springer ;  the 
joints  at  and  above  this  level  in  all  cases  radia- 
ting to  their  respective  centres  ;  the  inteimediate, 
or  middle  bed  of  springer  is  made  horizontal,  the 
plan  of  which  would  be  developed  from  the  ele- 
vations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Governors  of  the  South  American  States 
have  recently  held  a  convention  at  Atlanta,  Georgia^ 
to  promote  the  construction  of  a  continuous  line 
of  water  communication,  by  natural  and  artificial 
channels,  from  S.  Louts,  Missouri,  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  a  distance  of  about  l,oUO  miles. 
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"BUILDING  NEWS"  SCHOOL- 
PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

AllIilTEATOIls'  IlErORT. 

Slr, — "VVe  beg-  to  make  otir  report  on  the 
very  interesting  series  of  plans  for  school 
building-s  upon  which  yon  have  consulted  us. 
Wc  have  examined  them  repeatedly,  and  with 
great  care,  and  desire  to  offer  the  follo^ving 
recommendations : — 

WE  LITE  TO  LEAEN. 

This  design  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  one 
which  most  equally  unites  excellence  in  all  the 
six  points  referred  to  us — namely,  arrange- 
ment, lighting,  ventilation,  economy,  archi- 
tectural treatment,  and  draughtsmanship  ;  and 
is  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  a  first 
prize,  notwithstanding  that  there  may  be  some 
designs  which  surpass  it  in  some  one  of  these 
points. 

In  selecting  this  design  for  what  is  really  a 
high  distinction,  we  consider  that  we  are 
bound  to  point  out  its  blemishes.  The  most 
serious  one  is  that  the  relation  of  the  principal 
staircase,  and  class-room  near  it,  to  the  school- 
room hinders  that  free  through  ventilation 
which  is  so  desirable.  The  boys'  staircase  is 
too  cramped  ;  the  boys'  cloak-room  has  only 
one  door,  the  w.  c.'s  are  not  q^iite  sufficient  in 
number  ;  and  the  numbers  of  children  in  a 
class  are  not  arranged  precisely  as  is  desii-able 
for  carrj^ng  out  the  Revised  Code.  In  the 
infants'  school  the  gable  window  is  not  as 
useful  for  light  or  ventilation  as  it  might  be. 

"We  have  great  pleasure,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  recognismg  the  simplicity  of  the  plan  and 
treatment ;  the  good  shape  of  the  playground ; 
the  ease  with  which  the  difficidties  of  the  site 
have  been  met ;  and  the  general  and  uniform 
merits  of  the  design. 

NtJJTQTJAM  EXSPES. 

We  have  awarded  tlie  second  place  to  this 
design,  which,  however,  with  very  great  ex- 
cellences, combines  some  defects  more  serious 
than  those  of  the  first  one. 

The  general  school-room  on  each  floor  is  too 
long,  and  that  for  the  infants'  school  is  de- 
cidedly too  narrow  ;  the  lavatories  and  cloak- 
room to  infants'  school  are  too  large,  and  the 
architectural  treatment  is  not  so  successful, 
and  draughtsmanship  not  so  good,  as  in  many 
other  designs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  class-rooms  is  the  best  possible  ; 
and  the  ventilation  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
thorough,  and  the  lighting  most  complete  of 
any  design.  The  requirements  of  the  Revised 
Code  have  been  strictly  attended  to.  The 
shape  of  the  play-ground  is  good.  These 
practical  merits  appear  to  us  to  entitle  this 
design  to  the  second  place. 

R  R  R  ON  A  SHXELD. 

After  very  closely  weighing  the  merits  of 
several  designs  nearly  equal,  we  recommend 
that  marked  with  R  R  R  on  a  shield  for  the 
thii-d  prize.  We  do  so  on  account  of  its  com- 
pact and  skilful  planning,  and  great  merits 
as  regards  lighting,  architectural  treatment, 
and  draughtsmanship.  It  is  less  satisfactory 
in  point  of  ventilation  and  of  economy  than 
we  could  wish.  The  general  style  of  the 
treatment  is  more  expensive  than  ought  to 
have  been  resorted  to  for  a  building  to  be  esti- 
mated at  od.  per  foot.  The  entrances  and 
exits,  position  of  and  access  to  drawing  class, 
position  and  treatment  of  care-taker's  house, 
shape  of  playground,  and  introduction  of  play- 
shed,  are  points  of  excellence ;  and  for  efiective 
draughtsmanship  few  designs  submitted 
equal  it. 

We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  designs 
which  we  consider  worthy  of  honourable  men- 
tion, placing  the  first  six  in  order  of  merit, 
with  a  few  brief  notices  of  the  points  of 
each : — 

RRR. 

We  regret  that  the  author  of  this  design  has 
made  four  windows  on  ground  floor — one  on 
first  and  one  on  second  obtain  light  from  ad- 
joining properties.    This  is  so  fatal  a  defect 


in  a  building  for  a  town  site  that  it  shuts  out 
the  design  for  any  chance  of  competing  for  a 
prize. 

Arrangement  excellent.  One  class-room  in 
each  school  does  not  open  out  of  school-room ; 
this  is  undesirable.  Infants'  school  narrow. 
Too  many  w.  c.'s,  but  well  arranged ;  play- 
ground good  ;  lighting  excellent ;  ventilation 
good.  Economy,  treatment,  and  draughtsman- 
ship satisfactory. 

AN  ADVANCED  INFANT. 

Arrangement  compact  and  clever,  but 
ground-floor  crowded  ;  yet  occupying  a  great 
deal  of  space,  and  th\is  contracting  the  size  of 
the  playground.  Infants'  gallery  much  too 
wide.  Girls'  entrance  awkward.  The  access 
to  the  girls'  closets  through  open  yard  undesir- 
able. Treatment  of  the  obtuse  angle  bold  and 
sensible.  Lighting  generally  good,  but  insuf- 
ficient in  one  boys'  double  class-room  ;  venti- 
lation tolerably  good,  except  to  infants'  class- 
rooms ;  economy  not  neglected ;  treatment 
useful  and  sensible  ;  draughtsmanship  excel- 
lent. 

EEGO. 

Arrangement  good  in  many  respects ;  in- 
fants' school  good ;  class-rooms  excellently 
placed  on  upper  floors ;  and  difficulty  of 
placing  a  narrow  school  on  upper  floor  and 
wide  one  on  ground  floor  cleverly  met ;  access 
to  girls'  school  awkwardly  planned  ;  too  many 
w.  c.'s  ;  playground  cut  up  ;  light  good;  ven- 
tilation good  ;  economy  neglected ;  treatment 
has  merit,  hut  no  provision  made  to  carry  the 
heavy  side  walls  of  central  tower  ;  draughts- 
manship good. 

SCHULE  LADDIE. 

Arrangement  of  schools  themselves,  on  the 
whole,  good  ;  playground  very  bad  ;  lavato- 
ries and  closets  badly  placed  ;  access  to  w.  c.'s 
is  not  under  cover,  either  for  girls,  infants,  or 
boys.  E'urther,  the  boys  and  girls  must  first 
cross  their  school  to  obtain  caps  or  bonnets, 
and  then  re-cross  school  to  go  to  the  w.  c.'s. 

LIGHT. 

Many  excellent  points,  but  not  fitted  to  the 
site ;  playground  consequently  cramped ; 
care-taker  s  house  in  out-of-way  position  ; 
closets  not  sufficiently  numerous ;  double 
class-rooms  wrongly  seated ;  the  access  to 
drawing-class  excellently  managed ;  lighting 
fair,  but  unequal ;  ventilation  good ;  treat- 
ment picturesque. 

UTILITY. 

Planning  compact ;  playground  good ;  posi- 
tion of  gallery  in  infants'  school  very  good  ; 
ventilation  obstructed ;  one  or  two  class-rooms 
are  deficient  in  light ;  treatment  fair : 
draughtsmanship  good. 

The  following  ten  designs,  though  not  equal 
to  the  foregoing,  deserve  honourable  mention, 
and  we  place  them  in  alphabetical  order  : — 

EDUCATE  LIBEEATE.  (1.) 

Arrangement  —  plan  put  together  in  a 
rather  clumsy  method,  but  most  of  its  indi- 
vidual parts  good ;  playground  not  good ; 
class-rooms  all  wrongly  seated,  and  could  not 
readily,  as  in  some  other  eases,  be  re-adjusted. 
Girls'  w.  c.  close  to  boys'  class-room  mndows; 
infants'  school  very  good  ;  di-a-wang-class  well 
placed  and  arranged :  lighting  generally  good  ; 
ventilation  insufficient ;  economy  fairly  con- 
sidered ;  treatment  suitable,  unassuming,  and 
weU.  worked  out,  but  false  bearing  for  a  wall 
very  undesirable  ;  draughtsmanship  good. 

FIDES.  (2.) 

General  arrangement  good,  and  many  of 
the  details  of  access  and  communication  very 
well  contrived  ;  double  class-rooms  of  a  bad 
shape  when  separated  ;  playground  much  cut 
up  ;  infants'  school-room  very  long  and  nar- 
row, entrance  to  north  class-room  is  behind  a 
gallery  ;  too  few  w.  c.'s  ;  lighting  good  ;  ven- 
tilation good  ;  economy  fairly  considered  ; 
treatment  not  so  satisfactory  as  in  some  other 
cases. 


LUX.  (3.) 

Very  simple,  compact,  and  well  treated 
plan.  Revised  Code  numbers  attended  to. 
Access  good  ;  drawing-class  admirably  placed ; 
school-rooms,  as  in  many  designs,  unneces- 
sarily long  ;  access  to  closets  not  well  pro- 
vided for ;  lighting  very  good ;  ventilation 
good  in  class-rooms,  fair  in  school ;  treatment 
unsatisfactory. 

PEG  PATEIA.  (4.) 

Arrangement  though  compact  and  simple, 
wastefid  of  space ;  playground  good,  but 
small ;  class-rooms  a  bad  shape  ;  school-room 
long ;  master  and  mistress's  room  cramped 
and  badly  placed.  The  columns  in  infants' 
school  objectionable  ;  light  good  ;  ventilation 
fair ;  economy  disregarded  in  many  particu- 
lars ;  treatment  clever,  but  too  ambitious ; 
draughtsmanship  very  good. 

aUA  VEEE  VEEUM.  (5.) 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  de- 
signer capable  of  producing  a  plan  with  so 
many  good  points  should  have  so  entirely 
ignored  the  necessity  of  lighting  and  ventilat- 
ing his  buildings  wthout  putting  lights  in  aU. 
the  walls  adjoining  the  boundary.  The  plan, 
entirely  inapplicable  from  the  above  cause  tq 
the  site,  is  in  itself  good ;  and  playground 
good ;  access  to  infants'  closets  not  under 
cover  ;  class-rooms  -wTongly  seated  ;  lighting 
and  ventilation — see  introductory  remarks  ; 
economy  kept  in  view ;  treatment  and 
draughtsmanship  very  satisfactory  indeed. 

SPECTEMUE  AGENDO.  (6.) 

Arrangement  compact,  yet  wasteful  in 
offices,  &c.  ;  playground  and  access  to  draw- 
ing-class good ;  two  class-rooms  wrongly 
seated;  excess  in  number  and  size  of  w.  c.'s 
Those  for  boys  and  girls  back  to  back — con- 
trary to  Ediication  Department  regulations. 
One  infants'  class-room  too  many  ;  infants' 
school-room  'WTongly  seated  ;  lighting  hardly 
sufficient  in  class-rooms,  elsewhere  good  ;  ven- 
tilation insufficient ;  economy  not  studied  in 
the  offices  ;  treatment  pleasing ;  the  oblique 
angle  well  dealt  with ;  draughtsmanship  fair. 

TEMPOEA  irUTANTUE.  (7.) 

Ingenious  plan,  weU.  arranged,  but  entrances 
to  pair  of  class-rooms  adjoining  side  of  rooms 
such  as  would  disturb  the  working  of  school 
extremely.  In  this  plan  the  classes  would  be 
better  against  N.  wall  of  school.  -  Boys'  and 
girls'  school-rooms  long ;  lighting  obtained 
to  a  large  extent  from  windows  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  boundary,  and  consequently 
liable  to  be  blocked  up ;  the  lighting  is,  except- 
ing this  serious  defect,  good  for  all  but  one  class 
in  each  school ;  ventilation  good  ;  economy — 
waste  of  space  in  staircase  and  lavatory 
block,  and  style  expensive  ;  treatment  not  very 
successful. 

THIS  IT  IS,  AND  NOTHING  MOEE.  (8.) 

Planning  unequal ;  infants'  schools  good ; 
boys  and  girls'  bad,  with  recess  where  it  can- 
not be  superintended,  and  some  children 
facing  one  another ;  some  class-rooms  badly 
shaped,  aU  wrongly  seated  ;  girls'  and  boys' 
closets  back  to  back,  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,, 
and  in  heart  of  the  block.  Lighting  good ; 
ventilation  very  fair  ;  economy  well  kept  in. 
view ;  treatment  pictiu-esque  and  suitable 
the  obtuse  angle  particularly  well  dealt  with  ; 
draughtsmanship  deserves  considerable  praise.. 

THEEE  COMPASSES.  (9.) 

Arrangement  good  ;  playground  very  good  ; 
obHque  angle  very  weU  dealt  Avith ;  miants' 
school  narrow ;  seating  of  two  class-rooms 
wrong;  Lighting  iinequal,  and  several  win- 
dows get  light  from  adjoining  site.  North 
end  of  girls'  school  has  only  borrowed  Light ; 
ventilation  unequal,  that  shown  to  boys'  w.  c.'s 
impossible  ;  treatment  picturesque ;  draughts- 
manship pleasing. 
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YIVO  IN  SPE.  (10.) 

Arrangement  compact,  almost  too  much  so, 
yet  wasteful  of  space  in  lavatories  and  staii'- 
cases,  and  mistress's  room ;  good  block  of 
building;  good  playground;  seats  _  in  ^  class- 
rooms Avrong  ;  too  many  w.  c.'s  on  girls'  lioor  ; 
column  in  infants'  school  undesirable  ;  light- 
ing good;  ventilation  dehcient ;  economy— 
the  great  staircase,  towers,  and  other  large 
spaces  extravagant;  treatment  and  drawing 
fairly  good. 

We  beg  to  mention  the  following  designs 
■which  are  distinguished  for  merit— some  in 
planning,  some  in  draughtsmanship  and  de- 
sign—but which  fail,  in  our  opinion,  to  come 
up  to  the  level  of  those  before  mentioned  :— 

K. ;  Excelsior  ;  Two  Heads  are  Better  than 
One ;  What  Will  Be,  Will  Be  ;  Laborare  Est 
Orare  (91  ;  Spes  ;  Laborare  Est  Orare  (44)  ; 
Honoris  Causa  ;  llobur  ;  Ausus  Sum  ;  Spero  ; 
Valeat  Quantum  Valere  Potest ;  A  School  for 
Scandal ;  Points  ;  The  Brilliant  Star  ;  Tempus 
fugit ;  Trefoil.— We  are.  Sir,  &c., 

Banistee  Fletchee, 
T.  RoGEE  Smith. 


ARCHITECTUKAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, held  on  Friday  evening  last,  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  P.iice  announced  that  the  series  of  visits  to 
■works  in  progress  would  commence  on  Saturday 
(to-morrow),  the  18th  instant,  when  the  new 
Post  OfBce  buildings  in  St.  Martin's-le -Grand 
will  be  visited. 

The  President  stated  that  a  subscription  list 
had  been  started  among  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation in  aid  of  that  deserving  charity  the 
Architects'  Benevolent  Society,  and  the  Coromit- 
tee  of  the  Association  had  headed  the  list  with  a 
donation  of  five  guineas.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  subscription  should  be  limited  to  5s.,  and  he 
hoped  that  a  fund  of  a  permanent  chai-acter  would 
be  established  in  the  Association,  for  the  benefit 
of  so  excellent  an  institution. 

Mr.  LacyW.  Eioge  objected  to  the  appropria 
tion  of  the  funds  of  the  Association,  as  proposed 
by  the  Committee,  without  duo  consideration. 

The  Pkesident  said  that  the  proposal  had  been 
duly  considered  and  sanctioned  by  the  Committee. 
It  was,  howe¥er,  open  to  Mr.  Kidge  to  move  a 
counter-resolution  if  he  thought  fit  to  do  so. 
The  subject  having  dropped. 
Professor  Kerr  proceeded  to  give  a  lecture  on 
the  requirements  of 

A  Small  Country  House. 
The  Professor  said  that  the  subject  he  bad  an- 
nounced was  one  which  must  commend  itself  to 
every  student  of  architectirre.     The  planning  of 
a  small  country  house  was  a  thing  which  every 
young  architect  ought  to  thoroughly  understand. 
He  would  take  as  a  standard  a  bouse  which 
should  cost  from  £2,000  to  £3,000,  less  or  more, 
built  within  a  few  miles  of  London,  or  any  other 
large  town,  standing  upon  a  piece  of  ground  three 
or  four  acres  in  extent.     This  was  a  well-known 
standard,  and  one  which  could  be  well  appre 
ciated  by  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Asso 
elation.    The  first  question  to  be  considered  was 
that  of  site.    The  architect  had  either  to  select 
the  site  or  approve  of  a  site  which  had  been 
chosen  by  some  one  else.    The  best  site,  speaking 
in  general  terms,  was  one  which  was  approached 
from  a  public  road  on  the  north,  which  had  an 
open  prospect  towards  the  south,  some  shelter 
towards  the  east,  and  perhaps  an    open  pro- 
spect towards  the  west.    The  access  to  such  a 
bouse  as  this  was  from  the  north,  the  lawn  was 
placed  southward  and  westward,  and  the  east 
wind  was  in  some  degree  provided  against  by 
shelter  which  was  to  be  bad.     When  the  lawn 
was  spoken  of  as  including  a  western  aspect,  the 
lecturer  said  ho  referred  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  sunset,  as  a  matter  of  prospect,  was  always  of 
extreme  value  for  a  lawn  in  England.    In  this 
country  the  sunshine  was  always  welcome,  with 
but  little  reservation.     At  noonday  the  sun  w^as 
south,  at  six  in  the  morning  it  was  in  the  east, 
and  at  six  in  the  evening  it  was  in  the  west.  At 
nine  in  the  morning,  therefore,  it  was  south-east, 
and  at  three  in  the  afternoon  it  was  south-west. 
Now,  as  the  rooms  which  looked  eastward  were 
pleasant  in  the  early  morning,  so,  on  the  other 


band,  the  rooms  which  faced  the  west  were  rather 
unpleasant  in  the  evening,  owing  to  the  glare. 
The  rooms  wliich  looked  south  bad  tlio  hot  sun 
upon  them  from  noonday  until   several  hours 
afterwards,  and  in  hot  weather  the  sunshine  was 
vory  sultiy.    The  rooms  which  looked  south-west 
were  exposed  still  more  to  the  sultriness  of  the 
heavens,  and  were  besides  exposed  to  the  windy 
and  rainy  quarter.     But  the  rooms  which  faced 
the  south-cast  were  the  best  situated  of  all,  being 
warmed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  morning  sun, 
while  in  the  beat  of  the  afternoon  they  wore  in 
the  shade.    The  sonth-east  aspect  was  the  best 
for  the  living-rooms  of  the  house.    The  entrance 
to  the  house   should  bo,  if  possible,   on  the 
north.    If  it  was  not  possible  to  get  it  on  the 
north,  it  might  bo  towards  the  east.    The  garden 
front  should  bo  southwards.    In  houses  of  this 
class  it  was  a  most  unintelligent  plan  to  have  only 
one  front,  with  a  door  in  the  middle  and  the  best 
rooms  on  each  side,  with  an  unpresentable  back. 
Such  a  house  as  this  really  ought  to  have  no  back, 
but  two  fronts.    The  offices  should  be  placed 
north  and  east,  this  being  the  aspect  of  least  value. 
The  dining-room,  which  in  a  house  of  this  class 
would  of  course  be  used  for  meals  only,  shoirld  bo 
placed  between  the  entrance  and  the  offices,  to 
avoid  cross  traffic  and  culinary  odours.  This 
room  should  on  no  account  be  placed  west,  on 
account  of  the  glare  of  the  evening  sun,  but 
should  be  placed  north  or  east.    The  drawing- 
room,  which  was  properly  speaking  a  sitting-room 
only,  should  be  placed  southward  or  south-east. 
The  west  and  south-west  should  be  avoided  for 
this  room,  as  from  those  points  of  the  compass 
came  the  boisterous  wet  winds.    Tho  prospect  of 
this  room  was  very  important,  and  should  be  as 
good  as  possible,  although  aspect  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  prospect.    Along  the  drawing-room 
front,  and  on  the  same  level,  there  should  be  laid 
out  a  terrace— a  long,  straight,  broad,  level  pro- 
menade, raised  or  not,  with  lawn  beyond  to  west- 
ward.   The  approach  to  the  entrance  front  should 
not  overlook  the  lawn,  and  should  be  laid  out 
with  shrubbery,  and  not  flowers.    The  servants' 
entrance  should  be  on  the  north  front,  or  on  the 
return  of  the  east  front ;  access  to  it  should  be 
gained  by  a  branch  from  the  main  carriage  ap- 
proach, and  provision  made  for  tradesmen's  carts 
to  wait,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  carriage-drive.      From  the  servants'  offices 
there  should  be  an  outlook  on  to  the  servants'  and 
tradesmen's  approach.  The  butler's  pantry  should 
be  sufficiently  near  this  entrance  to  be  convenient, 
but  yet  not  so  near  as  to  offer  facilities  for  plunder. 
The  staircase  in  a  house  of  this  kind  was,  it  should 
be  remembered,  a  stately  road  to  the  bedrooms 
only.    It  should  be  placed  near  the  entrance,  for 
the  convenience  of  ladies  coming  in,  and  yet  it 
should  be  as  central  as  possible,  for  convenience 
upstairs.    The  servants'  or  back  stairs  should  not 
be  far  off.     The  north  aspect  was  best  for  the 
staircase,  as  sunshine  through  the  staircase  win- 
dows, where  blinds  were  somewhat  inconvenient, 
was  avoided  ;  in  addition,  the  clearest  light  was 
to  be  bad  on  the  north,  and  placing  the  staircase 
there  helped  to  utilise  the  north  and  save  the 
south  aspect.    The  entrance  should  not,  for  the 
sake  of  more  nicturesqueness,  be  located  in  any 
nook  or  corner'^  but  should  be  prominently  placed, 
so  as  to  give  a  stately  appearance  and  thereby  add 
to  the  value  of  the  property— for  architects  should 
bear  in  mind,  when  designing  property  of  this 
kind  for  their  clients,  that  it  might  be  required  at 
some  future  date  to  sell  the  property,  and  that 
stateliness  of  effect  would  add  very  much  to  its 
value.    The  entrance  should  be  set  out  as  a  direct 
way  into  the  house,  especially  the  drawing-room. 
A  cloak-room,  with  lavatory  and  water-closet  for 
gentlemen,  was  an  essential  in  a  house  of  this 
class,  however  small.    It  should  be  placed  very 
close  to  the  entrance,  but  yet  out  of  the  way  of 
the  internal  thoroughfare  traffic.    It  should  be 
placed  within  the  house,  and  not  opening  from  the 
garden ;  it  should,  however,  be  accessible  from 
the  dining-room.     There  should  be  no  other 
water-closet  on  the  ground-floor.    The  library  in 
a  house  of  this  kind  would  be  a  sort  of  public 
room  for  the  gentlemen  guests  and  visitors  ;  or 
it  might  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  gentlemen's 
room  or  study,  private  for  the  master;  or  it 
mifiht  be  of  mixed  character.    Access  should  bo 
had   direct  from  entrance,  also  from  servants' 
entrance  by  butler's  pantry,  near  dining-room 
for  waiting.    The  aspect  of  this  room  should  be 
south-east,  or  east  preferably.    The  boudoir  (pri- 
vate) or  morning  room  (public)  for  ladies,  or  of  a 
mixed  character,  should  be  so  situated  as  to  be 
aesily  accessible  to  intimate  visitors.  This  room, , 


which  might  bo  upstairs,  should  have  a  south- 
eastern aspect.    The  plan  of  tho  billiard-room 
ought  always  to  be  devised  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  it  was  to  bo  occupied  by  a  full-sized 
table.    A  full  sized  billiard  table  was  12ft.  by 
Cft.,  and  a  good  player  would  want  Oft.  all  round, 
making  the  room  24ft.  by  18ft.    It  ought  to  be 
top-lighted,  tho   light  being    about   the  same 
size  as  tho  table.    Tho  billiard-room  was  best  as 
an  adjunct  on  tho  dining-room  side ;  if  it  was  also 
used  for  smoking,  proper  precautions  should  bo 
taken  to  keep  the  smoke  out  of  the  house.  Thero 
should  bo  a  water-closet  near.     The  garden 
entrance  to  terrace  ought  to  be  spacious,  for 
garden  parties ;  it  might  be  a  floral  porch,  witli 
direct  access  to  tho  interior  hall  and  so  to  stair- 
case, and  might,  when  necessary,  be  used  as  an 
ante-room  connecting  drawing-room  and  morning 
room.    The  windows  of  the  drawing-room  might 
still  open  on  the  terrace.  Tho  conservatory  might 
be  attached  on  the  drawing-room  side,  but  in- 
directly, so  as  to  prevent  the  admission  into  the 
house  of  the  fumes  from  the' beating  apparatus  of 
the  conservatory;  the  aspect  should  of  course  be 
south.  Coming  to  the  offices,  it  was  indispensable 
that  a  servery  should  bo  attached  to  dining-room, 
There  should  bo  a  butler's  pantry  for  plate  and 
glass,  dessert,  wine,  &c.  ;  adjoining,  and  leading 
out  of  the  butler's  pantry  should  be  a  bedroom 
for  the  butler,  with  a  safe  in  which  to  keep  the 
plate.    The  butler's  pantry  should  have  an  out- 
look on  servants'  entrance  and  approach.    If  no 
man-servant  be  kept,  the  arrangements  might  be 
the  same.  There  should  be  a  small  cleaning-room 
provided,  in  which  to  clean  knives  and  boots. 
The  brushing  of  clothes  would  bo  done  in  butler's 
pantry  or  servants'  hall.     Tho  kitchen  should 
have  the  most  favourable  aspect  for  coolness,  viz., 
north  or  east,  and  there  should  be  no  skylight.  It 
should  of  course  be  accessible  from  the  servants' 
entrance,  and  should  lead  by  a  short  route  to  tho 
servery.  The  .scullery  should  be  connected  beside 
the  kitchen  fireplace,  and  open  to  the  yard  or  not. 
The  larder   or  pantry  should  be  closo  to  tho 
kitchen  or  out  of  it,  away  from  heat,  and  should 
on  no  account  open  from  .scullery,  as  the  scullery 
vapours  would  be  apt  to  taint  the  meat ;  the  aspect 
of  these  should  be  north  or  north-east.  There 
should  be  a  store-room  for  groceries,  &c.,  acces- 
sible to  the  lady  of  the  house  ;  sometimes  this 
room  was  known  as  the  housekeeper's  room,  and 
sometimes  it   was  called  tho  china-closet.  A 
servants' hall,  however  small,  should  be  provided 
near  the  servants'  entrance,  for    use    by  tho 
servants  when  the  kitchen  was  not  available. 
The  backstairs  should  run  down  to  the  cellars 
and  up  to  the  bedrooms,  for  attendance  ;  to 
servants'  bedrooms  and  to  nurseries.  Sometimes 
the  upper  part  of  this  staircase  was  used  as  the 
family-stair,  but  this  reduced  the  value  of  the 
bedrooms.     Near    the    top  of  the  back-stair 
should  be  a  housemaids'  closet.    There  should  be 
provided    a  linen-closet  on  the  bedroom  floor, 
easily    accessible    to    the  lady  of  the  house. 
Cellars  were  not  much  required  in  a  house  of  this 
kind,  and  were  small  in  size ;  they  should  be  with- 
out a  window  of  any  kind,  as  aneventemperature 
was  required.  l~or  coals  it  was  best  to  kuock  up  a 
shed  in  the  servants'  yard.  The  bedrooms  should 
be  planned  as  one  or  two  stories  above  the  ground 
floor.    They  ought  to  be  well  and  compactly 
planned;  and,  in  planning  every  bedroom,  the 
fui-nitm-6,  bedsteads,  &c.,  should  be  plotted,  so 
as  to   suit  the  rooms  to  the  furniture  which 
they  had  to  contain.    Firstly,  there  should  be  the 
lady's  bedroom,  with  one  dressing-room  attached; 
next,  there  should  be  a  guest's  bedroom  and 
one  dressing-room,  with  sometimes  a  bath-room 
attached  ;   then  would  come  single  rooms,  the 
access  to  all  being  always  direct,  by  good  cor- 
ridors.   The  boudoir  might  be  attached  to  lady's 
bedroom,  but  no  other  room.     The  nurseries, 
otherwise  bedrooms,  should  be  near  the  mother's 
room,  accessible  by  backstair ;  they  should  bo  shut 
off,  to  prevent  the  noise  of  the  children  disturbing 
the  other  inmates  of  the  house.  The  day  nursery 
should  have,  if  possible,  both  a  south  aspect  and 
a  good  prospect.    A  nursery  scullery  should  be 
provided,    and  a  bedroom  water-closet  for  tho 
servants'  part  of  the  bouse.    There  should  bo  a 
bath-room  for  general  use  on  the  bedroom  storey  ; 
and  care  should  be  taken  that  any  overflow  from 
the  bath  should  damage  the  ceiling  of  none  of  tho 
principal  rooms  beneath.    The  water-closets  for 
bed-rooms  (ladies')  ought  to  connect ;  sometimes 
they  opened  into  the  rooms.    The  water-closets 
should' all  be  placed  against  outside  walls,  with 
windows  in  each.    If,  however,  it  was  impossible 
to  do  this,  in  order  to  thoroughly  ventilate  a  water- 
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closet  which  was  placed  in  tho  central  part  of  the 
house,  all  that  had  to  bo  done  was  to  carry  a  tuhe, 
divided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal  diaphragm,  right 
from  the  water-closet  to  tho  external  atmo- 
sphoro;  it  hardly  mattered  how  circuitous  was  the 
route.  However  it  might  bo  desired,  it  would  he 
impossible  to  make  tho  two  halves  of  this  tube 
■absolutely  equal ;  and  if  there  was  only  a  slight 
inequality,  the  balance  of  the  air  in  the  two 
halves  would  be  disturbed,  and  the  air  would  rush 
in  along  one  half  of  tho  tube,  and  out  along  the 
other  half.  This  method  was  thoroughly  effectual, 
and  was  applicable  to  the  ventilation  of  every  kind 
of  room  not  abutting  on  the  external  air.  In  con- 
clusion, Professor  Kerr  remarked  that  symmetry, 
compactnes.s,  and  simplicity  in  a  house  of  this 
iind  enhanced  its  value  in  the  market,  while 
irregularity  and  a  straggling  character  decreased 
the  value  of  the  property. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messr.<!. 
Benwell,  Phene  Spiers.  Ridge.  Quilter,  and  others, 
took  part.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  the 
accommodation  which  the  Professor  had  enumerated 
could  not  be  had  for  tho  sum  ho  had  named  ;  and 
allusion  was  made  to  JJr.  Eawlinson  s  letter  on 
ventilation,  &c.,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Times. 
It  was  suggested  by  c  ne  speaker  that  the  Homan 
plan  of  warming  by  a  hypocau.st  might  be  applied 
to  the  hall  of  a  gentleman's  mansion.  This  would 
keep  tho  staircase  warm,  and  thereby  materially 
add  to  the  comforts  of  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
The  President,  having  put  the  usual  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer,  which  was  carried  with  acclama- 
tion. 

Professor  Kere,  in  reply,  said,  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Eawlin.son's  letter,  that  in  his  opinion  sani- 
tary science  in  this  country  was  being  very  much 
overdone.  If  those  gentlemen  of  whom  Mr.  Baw- 
linson  was  the  best  type  would  turn  their  attention 
to  the  ventilation  of  the  houses  of  the  poorer 
peoi^le,  who  wei'o  crowded  together  in  great  num- 
bers under  every  disadvantageous  conditions,  then 
architects  would  understand  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  the  cause  being  taken  i;p  earnestly; 
but  that  was  not  their  aim.  Their  aim  was  to 
ventilate  tho  houses  of  the  well-to-do  and  rich. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


CIVIL  AND  JIECHANICAL  ENGINEERS' 
SOCIETY. 

AT  the  third  meeting  of  this  society  for  the 
present  session,  held  on  Friday  evening 
last,  Mr.  C.  W.  Whitaker,  President,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Butler  read  a  paper 

On  tee  Ventilation  of  Buildings. 
After  a  few  introductory  remarks,  in  which  the 
author  directed  attention  to.the  great  and  increas- 
ing importance  of  tho  subject,  the  term  "venti- 
lation "  as  used  in  this  paper  was  explained  to 
mean  a  gradual  but  complete  changing  of  fresh 
air  for  foul,  which  must  in  dwelling-houses  and 
places  where  men  assembled  together  be  constant, 
but  imperceptible  to  the  sense  or  touch.  In  fac- 
tories this  latter  condition  need  not  be  so  much 
regarded,  and  for  sewers  and  underground  rail- 
ways any  method  might  be  followed  which 
promised  the  most  perfect  results.  Much  of  the 
apathy  manifestecl  towards  the  subject  was  the 
result  of  the  abortive  experiments  and  useless 
methods  so  often  tried  and  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  want  of  ventilation. 
Although  efBcient  ventilation  would  not  cost  a 
very  largo  sum  per  room,  it  could  not  be  de  nied 
that  somewhat  would  be  added  to  the  expense  of 
the  house,  and  this  "  somewhat "  the  speculative 
builder  never  would  add  until  he  found  intending 
tenants  and  purchasers  refuse  to  take  houses 
which  were  not  properly  ventilated.  As  with 
houses  so  with  all  other  buildings  and  works  :  if 
■we  made  up  our  minds  to  ventilate  them,  we  must 
also  resolve  to  pay  for  it.  Even  persons  who 
built  houses  for  their  own  occupation  were  but 
little  in  advance  of  the  speculative  builder,  so  far 
as  any  recognition  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
efiBcient  ventilation  was  concerned.  Many  held 
to  such  crude  devices  as  open  windows  and  doors  ; 
others  thought  a  hole  of  any  size  or  in  any  part 
of  the  wall  quite  sufficient;  while  the  majority 
pooh-poohed  the  whole  question.  It  was  the  duty 
of  scientific  men  to  educate  the  public  up  to  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  ventilation  was  every 
whit  as  important  as  drainage.  Ventilation  was 
a  want  arising  chiefly  from  modern  ways  and 
customs,  and  was  therefore  a  comparatively  new 
branch  of  science.  The  every-day  life  of  our 
forefathers  who  lived  prior  to  the  close  of  the  | 
seventeenth  century  was,  in  by  far  the  larger 


number  of  cases,  an  out-of-door  life.  If  they 
were  wealthy,  their  halls  were  large  and  lofty, 
with  enoimous  fireplaces  and  loosely-fitting  doors 
and  windows  from  which  innumerable  currents 
of  air  rushed  to  the  fire.  If  they  were  poor,  they 
had,  amid  all  the  dirt  and  wretchedness  which  sur- 
rounded them,  no  want  of  air,  as  anyone  who  had 
seen  an  old  English  or  Welsh  cottage  would 
readily  admit.  Tho  windows,  too,  down  to  nearly 
the  end  of  the  period  named,  were  in  most  cases 
filled  with  nothing  better  than  shutters  or  louvre 
boards,  glass  being  then  a  rarity,  at  least  in  houses 
of  the  commoner  sort,  while  its  substitutes,  oiled 
paper  or  plates  of  horn,  could  hardly  have  been  in 
general  use,  at  any  rate  not  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  country  districts.  The  first 
person  who  seemed  to  have  turned  his  serious 
attention,  with  any  practical  result,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilation  was  Dr.  Desaguliers,  who  in 
172.3  was  called  in  to  ventilate  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, upon  which  Wren  had  before  tried  his  hand. 
The  Doctor  discharged  his  commission  with  suc- 
cess, but  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  housekeeper, 
who  effectually  extinguished  him  by  not  lighting 
the  fires,  upon  the  action  of  which  his  system  de- 
pended until  the  House  had  sat  for  somo  time, 
and  the  chamber  had  got  thoroughly  heated.  The 
Doctor  was  requested  to  employ  other  means,  and 
he  invented  a  centrifugal  wheel,  or  blowing  ma- 
chine, so  constructed  as  to  force  air  either  into  or 
out  of  the  house,  according  as  either  was  required. 
Dr.  Desaguliers  was  next  applied  to  by  the  Ad- 
miralty to  ventilate  ships,  but  here,  owing  to  offi- 
cialism and  red-tape,  he  got  inventors'  (not  to  say 
monkeys')  allowance- — more  kicks  than  halfpence. 
The  next  person  who  came  forward  in  the  cause 
of  ventilation  in  the  Navy  was  Mr.  Sutton.  He 
made  use  of  the  fire  which  cooked  the  provisions 
of  the  ship's  company  as  the  motive  power,  laying 
pipes  from  all  parts  of  the  ship  to  the  ashpit  under 
the  fire.  When  the  ashpit  door  was  closed,  no  air 
could  get  to  the  fire  except  through  the  pipes. 
The  result  was  considered  Batisfactory,  and  the 
apparatus  was  fitted  up  on  board  the  "  Norwich  " 
man-of-war.  This  was  one  of  the  first  instances 
— if  not  tho  first- — of  the  scientific  use  of  the  com- 
mon fire  as  the  power  for  ventilating  any  structure. 
This  method  had  been  called  thermo-ventilation 
liy  M.  Bernan  in  his  work  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Sutton  fared  very  much  as  Dr.  Desaguliers  had 
done  at  the  hands  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
Meanwhile,  a  Dr.  Hales  had  been  pressing  an  in- 
vention of  his  own  upon  the  notice  of  "  my  Lords." 
This  he  called  a  "  ship's  lungs."  The  machine 
was,  in  fact,  a  magnified  bellows,  differing  some- 
what in  construction  from  ccmmon  bellows,  but 
the  same  as  far  as  the  action  was  concerned.  It 
consisted  of  a  large  square  case  with  valves,  en- 
closing a  hinged  midrip,  which  rose  and  fell  by 
the  acticn  of  a  long  handle  or  lever  worked  by 
some  of  the  ship's  company.  The  whole  machine 
was  cumbersome,  and  required  about  foiir  men 
per  hour  to  work  it.  It  could  not  compare  with 
the  blowing  wheel  of  Dr.  Desaguliers,  and  soon 
fell  into  disuse,  and  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  illustrious  names  of  Count  Rumford  and  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  (as  well  as  those  of  a  host  of  other 
persons  less  celebrated),  which  figure  in  the  annals 
of  ventilation  attest  the  importance  of  the  question. 
The  causes  which  made  ventilation  a  necessity 
might  be  classed  under  three  different  heads, 
viz. :  Firstly,  in  private  houses,  the  necessity  for 
ventilation  would  commonly  arise  from  (o)  the 
presence  of  fires;  (i)  artificial  light;  (c)  the 
presence  of  persons  living  in  the  house — i.e.,  from 
the  air  respired  by  them  as  well  as  the  exhala- 
tions from  their  bodies  ;  and  (rf)  from  badly  con- 
structed water-closets,  cesspools,  and  drains. 
Secondly,  in  factories,  there  would  be,  in  addition 
to  the  above  causes,  the  presence  in  the  air  of  a 
vast  quantity  of  minutely  divided  fibre  and  dust, 
which  were  highly  prejudicial  to  the  health  of 
the  workers  ;  and  also  the  fumes  from  chemicals, 
&c.,  where  the  manufacture  of  such  was  carried 
on.  Thirdly,  in  sewers,  the  necessity  of  efficient 
ventilation  would  almost  entirely  arise  from  the 
generation  of  poisonous  gases  by  the  putrid  filth 
carried  down.  Fourthly,  in  underground  rail- 
ways, the  fires  of  the  engines  and  the  saturation 
of  the  air  by  the  waste  steam  would  render  ven- 
tilation in  certain  cases  necessary.  Considering 
these  causes  in  the  order  named,  there  was, 
firstly,  the  presence  of  fires.  At  first  sight  it 
would  seem  wrong  to  include  this  under  the  head 
of  things  which  necessitated  ventilation,  as  fires 
were  often  (indeed,  mostly)  the  only  means  of 
ventilation  in  private  houses.  But  as  by  "  ven- 
tilation "  the  author  included  not  only  the  re- 
moval of  foul  air,  but  the  supply  of  fresh,  and 


from  this  point  of  view  it  would  bo  seen  that  tho 
common  fire  was  a  very  great  consumer 
of  fresh  air,  and  required  a  supply  of  that  quite 
as  much  as  that  of  tho  fuel  which  fed  it. 

The  fuels  commonly  used  were  composed,  prin- 
cipally, of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  about  the 
following  proportions  : — 


Niirac, 

Cnrlxn. 

UyOrogen, 

AeLru.  ic. 

Coal 

■812 

•04b 

■140 

(^oke 

•850 

•]5() 

Wood 

■408 

•042 

C'h.arcoal 

•930 

■(i;o 

Peat 

•464 

•048 

•288 

•200 

Combustion  consisted  in  the  union  of  oxygen  gas 
with  the  elements  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the 
result  was  a  development  of  light  and  heat  and 
tho  formation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  the 
carbon  of  the  fuel  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  the  hydrogen  doing 
the  same  to  form  water.  One  pound  of  carbon 
required  for  its  combustion  l.'')8  cubic  feet  of  air. 
while  the  same  weight  of  hydrogen  required  473 
cubic  feet.  From  these  facts  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  different  fuels  mentioned  above  would 
take  for  their  proper  combustion  the  following 
minhmtm  quantities  of  air,  viz. : — 

Coal,        348  cubic  feet  per  pound. 

Coke,  l.^ 

Wood,        6.5  „ 

Charcoal,  147 

Peat,         81  „ 

From  the  above  tables,  for  which  the  author  said 
he  was  indebted  to  tho  researches  of  Pe'clet, 
Playfair,  Regnault,  and  others,  and  which  as- 
sumed the  temperature  of  the  air  to  be  02*  Fahr., 
it  worild  be  seen  that  the  ordinary  fire  played  no 
unimportant  part  in  the  consumption  of  air,  for 
if  lib.  of  coal  per  hour  was  assumed  to  be  the 
quantity  of  fuel  required,  then  148  cubic  feet  of 
air  would  be  consumed  in  that  period,  or  2-46 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  or  2,072  cubic  feet  per  day 
of  fourteen  hours.  These,  as  stated,  were  only 
mivivnim  quantities.  In  practice  at  least  double 
must  be  allowed,  as  a  largo  percentage  would 
escape  unconsumed.  In  the  case  of  the  common 
fire  the  products  of  combustion  certainly  did  not 
escape  into  the  room,  but  the  air  to  supply  the 
fire  wa^  required  all  the  same,  and  in  not  one 
house  in  a  hundred  was  this  supply  ever  thought 
of,  but  was  left  to  chance,  and  the  cracks  in  the 
doors  and  windows,  from  which  draughts  whistled 
across  the  room  in  every  direction.  Tho  second 
cause,  artificial  light,  required  far  more  serious 
consideration  than  the  fire,  for  commonly  the 
products  of  combustion  were  passed  directly  into 
the  room,  and  were  breathed  in  a  diluted  form  by 
the  persons  in  it.  The  introduction  of  coal  gas 
had  been  most  pernicious  in  this  respect,  for  few 
houses  were  built  with  any  regard  to  the  method 
of  lighting,  nor  were  the  ways  in  which  the  gas 
wa;i>  generally  burnt  calculated  for  anything 
but  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  injury  to  the 
persons  using  it.  Some  forms  ,  of  gas-light, 
such  as  the  sun-burners  and  the  ventilating 
globe  light,  were  comparatively  free  from 
defect  in  these  respects,  but  the  latter  were  rarely 
used  in  private  houses,  and  the  former  were 
almost  entirely  confined  to  offices  and  public 
buildings.  Taking  the  argand  burner,  using  5ft. 
of  gas  per  hour,  and  45ft.  of  common  air  in  the 
same  time,  as  a  standard,  and  knowing  that  the 
common  burners  burnt  from  2ft.  to  Gft.  per  hour, 
according^to  size  and  pressure,  the  author  thought 
he  would  be  safe  in  calculating  tho  average  con- 
sumption of  gas  by  the  common  burners  at  4  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  and  the  amount  of  air  at  36  cubic 
feet  per  hour.  A  room  25ft.  long  by  16ft.  broad, 
i  nd  10ft.  6in.  high,  would  contain  4,200  cubic  feet 
of  air,  but  a  deduction  must  be  made  for  furni- 
ture, &c.  of  at  least  10  per  cent.,  leaving  3,780,  or 
(say)  3,800  cubic  feet  as  the  net  cjuantity  of  air 
in  the  room.  Such  a  room  would  require  at  least 
three  gas  burners  to  light  it,  and  these  would 
consume  108  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour,  rendering 
it  absolutely  unfit  for  breathing  by  depriving  it 
of  its  necessary  proportion  of  oxygen.  Ordinary 
candles  did  not  vitiate  more  than  11  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  hour  per  candle.  As  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  coal  gas  were  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, so  the  principal  results  of  its  combustion 
were  carbonic  acid  and  water.  This  water,  in 
the  form  of  vapour,  saturated  the  air  of  the  room, 
which  had  a  greater  capacity  for  moisture  when 
warm  than  when  cold.  In  a  close,  warm  room,  the 
moisture  would  be  found  condensed  on  the 
window  glass.  The  air,  cooled  by  contact  with 
the  cold  glass,  was  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
moisture,  and  the  latter  was  therefore  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  dew.  The  third  cause  men- 
tioned by  tho  author  as  necessitating  ventilation 
was  the  presence  of  living  beings  in  the  room. 
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Mau's  body  was  a  furnnco,  tbo  wasto  from  which 
■was  pvccisoly  tbo  same  an  that  from  any  other 
fnrraco,  viz.,  carbonic  acid  and  water.  To  quoto 
the  words  of  Professor  Tyndall,  "  In  tbo  animal 
body  tbo  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  tbo  vegetable  are 
again  brought  into  contact  from  the  o.\ygen  from 
which  they  had  been  divorced,  and  which  is  now 
supplied  by  tbo  lungs.  Reunion  takes  place,  and 
animal  beat  is  tlio  result.  Save  as  regards  in- 
tensity, there  is  no  difference  between  tho  com- 
bustion that  goes  on  within  us  and  that  of  an 
ordinary  fire."  Atmospheric  air  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  several  gases,  for  though  it  was 
commonly  snid  to  bo  formed  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  proportion  of  21  volumes  of 
the  former  to  79  of  the  latter  in  each  100  volumes, 
jot  several  other  gases  wore  mixed  with  the.<!0  . 
The  composition  of  air  varied  with  its  situation, 
inland  air  not  being  of  precisely  tho  same  com- 
position as  that  near  the  sea-coast,  where  there 
■was  a  greater  proportion  of  ozone.  On  moixntains 
there  was  more  carbonic  acid  than  was  found  in 
the  valleys.  The  quantity  of  air  required  by  a 
man  varied  with  the  state  of  his  body.  Thus  a 
man  at  hard  work  or  violent,  exercise  might 
require  five  times  as  much  air  as  when  he 
■was  asleep.  This  amount  of  air  had  been 
variously  estimated.  Box  (whose  calculations 
might,  the  author  thought,  be  taken  as  correct) 
stated  that  an  ordinary  man  took  twenty  respira- 
tions per  minute,  of  the  capacity  of  forty  cubic 
inches  each,  thus  vitiating  28  cubic  feet  per 
hour.  Added  to  this,  there  ■svasthe  quantity  of 
air  saturated  by  the  moisture  evolved  to  be 
considered.  According  to  Dumas,  this  quantity, 
'in  the  fonn  of  vapour,  equalled  -0830  of  a  pound 
of  water  per  hour,  which  was  sufScient  to  half- 
saturate  (for  air  should  not  be  more  than  half 
saturated  to  be  pleasant)  187  cubic  feet  of  air 
at  62°  Fahr.  To  be  in  good  health,  a  man  must 
Tiave  215  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  for  his  own 
■use.  Sick  persons  required  very  much  more 
than  this.  There  was  one  more  source  of  con- 
tamination of  the  air  of  our  houses,  which  often 
forced  itself  unpleasantly  upon  our  notice — viz., 
"the  foul  gases  which  escaped  from  drains  and 
■water-closets.  It  was  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  architect  and  builder  always  did  their  duty  no 
foul  air  from  any  drain  or  closet  ought  ever  to 
enter  a  house,  and  that  the  negligence  of  the  one, 
and  the  ignorance,  or  vvorse,  of  the  other,  must  be 
charged  ■with  causing  a  great  amount  of  disease 
and  a  great  destruction  of  human  life.  As  a 
summary  of  results,  it  would  be  seen  that  in  a 
room  of  the  net  cubic  capacity  of  3,800  cubic 
'ieet,  having  a  fire  burning,  inhaljited  by  (say)  six 
persons,  and  lighted  by  three  gaslights,  there 
would  be  required  every  hour,  so  that  the  inmates 
might  be  healthy,  1,694  or  (say)  1,700  cubic  feet 
■of  fresh  air  at  62"  Fahr.  But  air  expanded  one 
four-hundred-and-ninetieth,  or  0-00204  of  its 
Tolume  for  every  degree  Fahr.  it  was  heated, 
and  it  ■was  therefore  obvious  that,  assuming 
the  temperature  of  the  outer  air  to  be  32'' 
Fahr.,  wo  should  not  require  to  admit  so  much 
cold  air  into  the  room  by  about  100  cubic  feet, 
hut  exit  must  be  provided  for  the  full  quantity. 
Professor  Tyndall  gave  the  following  table  of 
expansion  of  gases  for  an  increase  of  temperature 
equal  to  I''  Fahr.  : — 

'  '  '  "    Carbonic  acid  0-00206 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen  0-00-207 
Sulphurous  acid  0-00217 

It  would  be  seen  from  this  that  gases  obeyed 
the  almost  universal  law,  and  expanded  with  in- 
creased heat.  Upon  this  fact  was  founded  the 
■whole  system  of  thermo-ventilation,  and  upon  its 
■due  appreciation  depended  success  in  this  parti- 
ocular  branch,  for  it  followed  that  as  gases  ex- 
panded so  their  densities  decreased,  and  they 
were  lifted  upwards  by  the  heavier  air  without, 
rising,  not  because  they  were  light,  but  because 
the  outer  air  was  colder,  and  consequently 
heavier.  The  following  table  shows  the  specific 
gravities  of  gases,  from  experiments  and  re- 
searches of  Regnault  and  others,  atmospheric  air 
being  1  : — 

Air   1-00000   Carbonicoxide  0  9727 

Hydrogen  gas  0-0fi92R   Protoxide  of  nitrogen  .  .1-52.52 

Oxygen  gas  110.563    Sulphurous  acid   2-2464 

Ditto.  1-11100   Sulphuretted  hydrogen  1-1710 

Nitrogen  gas   0-971;'.7    "Vapour  of  water   0-62:3.5 

Carbonic  acid  1-52B01 

There  was  another  property  of  gases  which 
merited  consideration  besides  that  of  density,  viz., 
the  power  they  bad  of  mixing  with  one  another. 
The  gases  which  composed  common  air,  for  in- 
stance, were  not  chemically  combined  to  foi-m  any 
new  substance  ;  they  existed  each  one  of  them  just 
.as  if  the  others  w-ere  not  present.  When  we  con- 
sidered this,  and  the  fact  they  were  of  different 


Hydrogen  0-00203 

Air   0-00204 

.Carbonic  oxide   . .  0-00204 


densities,  it  would  fill  us  witli  astonishment  that 
they  did  not  settle,  as  it  wore,  away  from  one 
another,  tho  heavier  oxygen  falling  to  the  ground, 
and  tho  lighter  nitrogen  ascending  with  tho  clouds, 
did  we  not  know  of  this  law  and  combination, 
which  was  called  tho  law  of  diffusion  of  gases. 
Professor  Graham  expressed  this  law  by  saying 
that  tbo  dift'usive  power  varied  inversely  as  the 
square  root  of  tho  density  of  tbo  gas  itself.  Any 
proposal  to  admit  cold  air  into  a  room  would 
meet  with  violent  opposition,  nor  would  tbo  author 
advocate  such  a  thing  were  bouses  built  upon 
principles  worthy  of  our  civilisation.  lie  thought, 
ho-^\-ovei-,  that  with  proper  means  tho  possible 
evil  might  bo  so  reduced  as  to  beunfolt,  and  he  was 
now  also  treating  of  existing  houses  which  could 
not  well  be  rebuilt.  He  proposed  that  in 
existing  houses,  when  the  want  of  ventilation  was 
felt,  tbo  openings  for  admission  of  fresh  air  should 
be  made  as  near  the  floor  as  possible,  for,  from 
what  had  been  said,  it  would  be  evident  that  tbo 
cold  air  on  entering  would  be  heavier  than  that 
in  tho  room,  which  it  would  gradually  force  up- 
wards and  out  through  the  foul-air  exit 
(jTo  be  concluded.) 


ON  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE. 
Lecture  V. 

MB.  ROGER  SMITH  said  the  subject  of  this 
lecture  was  "  Money,"  not  merely  £.  s.  d. 
but  estimates,  accounts,  and  professional  charges. 
With  regard  to  the  estimates  which  practising 
architects  were  called  upon  to  give,  he  said  that 
one  rule  which  he  had  laid  do^svn  for  his  own 
guidance  was  that  of  avoiding  guessing.  When 
asked  by  a  client  what  a  work  would  cost,  he  in- 
variably replied,  "  I  have  no  idea  ;  but  when  I 
have  had  time  to  make  a  careful  estimate,  I  will 
tell  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability."    This  was  a 
principle  that  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  as  if 
rough  guess  were  given  even  in  the  most  guarded 
manner,  the  rumour  would  get  abroad  that  "  Mr. 
So-and-so,  the  architect,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
building  can  be  put  up  for  such  and  such  a  sum," 
whereas  the  architect  had  really  foi-med  no  opi- 
nion at  all.    The  preliminary  estimates  which  the 
architect  was  called  upon  to  give  previous  to  the 
building  being  carried  out  were  usually  obtained 
by  the  process  well-known  as  "  cubing."  This 
was  simply  the  measuring  of  the  cubic  contents 
of  the  building  as  a  solid  block,  and  putting  them 
at  a  certain  price  or  series  of  prices  per  cubic 
foot,  and  working  out  the  total.    The  value  of 
this  method  of  estimating  depended  very  much 
upon  certain  conditions,  the  first  and  foremost  of 
which  was  that  the  estimator  should  be  careful  to 
always   follow  the  same  method  of  procedure. 
There  were  two  or  three  ways  in  which  people 
worked  in  cubing  a  building.    One  man  made  it 
his  habit  to  go  down  to  the  floor-line,  and  another 
made  it  his  practice  to  go  half  way  down  between 
the  floor-line  and  the  footings  ;  a  third  would 
go  right  down  to  the  footings ;  while  some  would 
even  take  in  the  concrete.    Again,  some  took  in 
more,  some  less,  of  the  height  of  the  roof.  He 
(the  lecturer)  believed  that  the  safest  rule  was  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  footings  of  the  walls, 
including  concrete,   unless  there  was  an  extra 
quantity  of  it.    If  the  latter  was  the  case,  he 
preferred  to  make  an  approximate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  cubic  yards  of  concrete.    If  the  build- 
ing had  only  an  ordinary  amount  of  chimneys,  he 
thought  it  advisable  in  cubing  to  go  up  half- 
way between  the  top  of  the  walls  and  the  apex  of 
the  roof.    If  the  chimneys  were  more  numerous 
or  lofty,  of  course,  in  cubing,  the  line  would  be 
drawn  somewhat  higher.    It  did  not  very  much 
matter  what  system  was  employed  so  long  as  the 
same  one  was  always  followed.    It  was  of  course 
of  the  very  greatest  importance  that  to  the  re- 
sults   so  obtained  the  proper  prices  should  be 
affixed,  and  here  came  the  value  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience.   The  only  thing  which  the  architect 
could  be  guided  by  in  this  respect  was  that  of  his 
knowledge  of  what  buildings  tolerably  resembling 
the  one  under  discussion  had  cost.    It  was  advi- 
sable for  the  architect,  as  soon  as  he  knew  the 
exact  cost,  extras  and  everything  included,  of  a 
building  which  he  had  been  engaged  in  caiTy- 
ing  into    execution,  to  cube  it  out,   and  see 
the  prico  at  which  its  worked  out  per  cubic 
foot.    They  must  not  be  content  to  do  this  with 
imperfect  infoi-mation,  but  reliable  data  should 
be  used.    This  plan  w-ould  afford  infoi-mation 
and  guidance  which  would   be  of  inestimable 
value  at  some  subsequent  period.  The  experienced 
man  would  soon  know  how  to  compare  the  cost 
of  one  building  with  the  costliness  of  another 
building  of  the  same  class.    One  class  of  build- 


ing would  work  out  at  6d.  per  foot,  another  at 
7cl.,  and  a  tliird  at  8d.,  and  with  a  certain  amount 
of  familiarity  with  those  different  classes  of  build- 
ing it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  settle  to 
which  class  any  building  in  course  of  erection 
belonged.    When  an  arcliitoct  had  a  sufficient 
number  of  precedents  to  guide  him,  cubing  was  a 
very  useful  method  of  estimating.    There  were 
two  or  throe  other  methods  of  approximately  esti- 
mating tho  cost  of  a  building,  and  which  would 
act  as  a  check  on  tho  process  of  cubing.  Tho 
first  was  to  estimate  the  building  at  so  much  per 
superficial  square  per  story.    It  might  bo  con- 
sidered that  the  average  prico  was  something  like 
£30  per  square  per  story.    After  seeing  tho  cost 
of  the  work  as   indicated   by  cubing,  the  cost 
might  be  calculated  by  this  latter  method,  to  see 
if  tho  results  of  each  method  agreed.    If  there 
was  any  considerable  discrepancy,  tho  architect 
had  better  look  to  the  cubing  and  see  if  anything 
was  wrong.    Another  mode  of  arriving  at  some 
idea  of  tho  cost  of  a  building,  and  one  which 
required  a  good  deal  of  skill,  was  to  take  out 
approximately  the  principal  "  quantities  " — not 
taking  them  out  in  tho  detail  in  which  the  bill  of 
quantities  was  taken  out,  but  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  brickwork  in  tho  building,  allowing 
so  much  'apiece  for  every  doorway  and  every 
window,  and  then  taking  the  floors,  and  pricing 
them  at  a  price  which  would  include  floor,  joists, 
and  ceiling,  and  the  roof  at  such  a  figure  as  would 
include  rafters,  ceiling,  and  slate-covering.  In 
this  way  an  experienced  surveyor  would  be  able 
to  form  a  good  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  the  building. 
He  (Mr.  Smith)  should  not  rely  upon  such  an 
estimate  being  worth  more  than  a  cubed  estimate, 
but  it  was  possible  that  such  a  method  would 
yield  closer  results  than  cubing  would  ;  but  every- 
thing depended  in  any  case  upon  having  the 
proper  prices.    There  was  yet  a  fui-ther  check 
in  making  a  preliminary  estimate,  supposing  the 
building  to  cost  so  much  per  room,  or  so  much 
per  occupant.     For  example—stables  of  some 
sort  might  be  built  at  £100  per  horse  ;  others  at 
£150,  £200,  and  even  £250  per  horse.    In  the 
same  way  a  certain  class  of  school  could  be  built 
for  £5  per  scholar  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  they  rose  from  that  to  £6,  £7,  and 
perhaps  £8  per  scholar.    Tho  cost  of  hospitals 
had  been  in  the  same  way  approximated  to  at  so 
much  per  bed.    In  this  class  of  building  the  dif- 
ference of  cost  was  most  extraordinary,  ranging 
from  £40  or  £50  to  £500  per  bed.  Another  foi-m  of 
estimating  was  made  use  of  by  the  Royal  Engineers 
on  their  Indian  works,  and,  for  all  the  lecturer 
knew,  on  their  works  in  this  country.    They  had 
a  sheet  of  paper  somewhat  resembling  a  bill  of 
quantities,  exhibiting  all  the  dimensions  on  one 
sheet  of  paper.    They  took  each  wall  separately 
— for  instance,    "north  ■s^-all,  140ft.  high,  and 
80ft.  long,"  and  then  priced  it  out.    They  con- 
sidered this  a  very  reliable  mode.    These  were 
the  principal  methods  that  architects  had  of  ap- 
proximately finding  the  cost  of  buildings  which 
they  were  going  to  erect.    He  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  recommend  them  to,  in  most  instances, 
make   an  approximate  estimate ;    and   it  ■was 
rather  desirable  that,  if  they  could  do  it  with 
anything  like  reliability,  they  should  submit  an 
approximate     estimate    to  the   client  before 
tenders  were   received.    There  were,  however, 
some  sorts  of  work  which  could  not  be  estimated. 
The  client  should  be  infoi-med  that  where  founda- 
tions were  doubtful,  the  expense  of  dealing  w-ith 
them  could  never  be  approximately  calculated, 
because  they  might  prove  to  be  much  more  or 
much  less  troublesome    than  had  been  antici- 
pated, and  whatever  expense  was  needed  in  this 
respect  must  be  incurred  if  the  building  was  to 
be  put  up.    Again,  there  were  often  cases  in 
which  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  a  great  hurry. 
For   example,   he   did   not   suppose  that  any 
theatre  which  had  been  built  within  the  last  few 
years  had  ever  been  contracted  for  for  anything 
like  a  fixed  price.    The  work  w-as  designed  and 
driven  on  at  a  headlong  pace,  and  its  cost  had 
to  be  arrived  at  afterwards,  for  only  a  very 
shadowy  approximation  could  be  arrived  at  be- 
forehand.   In  such  cases,  too,  as  tho  restoration 
of  ancient  buildings,  it  was  often  very  difficult  to 
detei-mine  with  anything  like  accuracy  what  the 
cost  would  be,  especially  if  the  building  was 
much  dilapidated,  or  the  reinstatement  of  some 
large  feature,  such  as  tho  roof,  -was  found  on 
close   examination  to   bo   necessary — although 
general  appearances  indicated  no  such  necessity. 
Some  years  ago,  for  example,  be  had  to  restore  a 
church,  in  which  tho  roof  looked  all  right  from 
below  ;  but  when  the  old  lead  was  stripped  off  to 
make  way  for  the  now  lead,  tho  timbers  were 
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foimd  to  be  so  rotten  that  it  would  have  boon 
ci-iuiiual  to  have  covered  them  uj)  and  loft  them. 
The  roof  was  of  course  renewed,  and  was  a  con- 
siderable extra  expense  beyond  what  was  con- 
templated. It  could  not  bo  said  that  any  one 
ought  to  have  known  how  the  timbers  wore,  bo- 
cause  there  was  plastcrincf  below  and  load 
above,  and  there  were  no  indications  of  tho  roof 
having  given  way,  although  it  would  inevitably 
have  done  so  in  five  or  ten  years'  time.  When  it 
■was  decided  to  build,  the  architect  should  write 
to  such  builders  as  might  have  been  ii.\.ed  upon 
to  send  tenders,  stating  what  arrangements 
had  been  made  as  to  quantities.  If  any  express 
stipulation  had  to  be  made,  it  should 
ho  introduced  in  that  letter.  One  such 
Btipulation  should  be  that  the  client  would  not 
promise  to  accept  any  tender.  The  general 
understanding  on  this  point  was  that  when  a 
man  invited  tenders,  if  neither  of  the  tenders  was 
accepted,  tho  person  who  submitted  the  lowest 
tender  would  be  negotiated  with.  The  con- 
tractors estimate  was  made  up  by  two  distinct 
processes.  One  of  them  was  the  taking  out  with 
more  or  less  elaboration  a  set  of  tho  quantities, 
and  putting  such  prices  to  them  as  the  contractor 
had  hitherto  regarded  as  remunerative.  The 
other  process  was  the  consideration  by  tho  con- 
tractor, whether,  from  all  the  circumstances  of  tlie 
case,  tho  particular  building  under  notice  ought 
to  be  put  up  cheaper  or  dearer  than  usual,  and 
this  was  generally  settled  by  putting  on  or  taking 
ofi  a  percentage  on  the  result  arrived  at  by  the 
previous  method.  As  a  general  rule,  builders' 
estimates  were  never  tho  same  when  sent  in  as 
when  made  out  by  their  clerks.  If  the  builder 
wanted  the  job,  he  of  course  took  something  off ; 
if  he  did  not,  ho  put  something  on.  If  there  were 
things  in  tho  building  which  he  was  unused  to  or 
afraid  of,  lie  put  on  more,  as  a  safeguard ;  if  he 
thought  there  were  extraordinary  facilities,  he 
would  take  something  off.  His  knowledge  of  the 
architect,  and  |the  probability  of  his  being 
treated  fairly  or  not  by  him,  was  one^  of  the 
elements  which  would  influence  the  builder  in 
this  respect ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  matori.als 
which  would  work  up  in  the  building,  or  dis- 
engaged plant  or  foremen,  would  prompt  him  to 
name  a  lower  figure  than  he  otherwise  would. 
Tho  quantities  were  just  the  measurements  of 
each  particular  portion  of  material  and  work, 
very  carefully  and  systematically  taken,  and 
■worked  out  into '  a  blank  bill,  which  was  after- 
■wards  priced.  This  work  was  gone  into  with  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  elaboration  and  detail 
at  the  present  day,  and  the  lecturer  was  inclined 
t*  think  that  a  good  deal  of  this  detail  was  unne- 
cessary, although  it  was  very  difficult  to  know 
where  to  stop.  There  was  no  doubt  that  a  man 
thoroughly  familiar  with  building  would,with  com- 
paratively few  dimensions  and  some  amount  of 
details,  be  able  to  foi-m  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
price  to  put  upon  it ;  but  persons  less  familiar 
would  neither  be  able  to  give  such  a  good  de- 
scription nor  form  such  a  good  idea  of  the  prices 
at  which  the  work  might  be  fairly  executed.  The 
work  of  taking  out  quantities  was  one  in  which 
two  people  generally  engaged.  The  '•  taking-ofif  " 
of  the  quantities  was  the  part  which  entailed 
the  most  responsibility  and  required  the  most 
skill.  It  required  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
building,  a  cool  head,  and  a  great  deal  of  system  ; 
and  it  required  time  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  free- 
dom from  anything  like  prejudice.  As  to  who 
should  do  this  work,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
tliat  it  was  very  attractive  to  a  young  man, 
if  he  felt  he  had  any  skill  at  the  work,  to  take 
out  the  quantities  for  any  building  which  came 
into  his  hands.  It  '«'as  keeping  profitable  busi- 
ness at  least  into  his  hands,  and  gave  him  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  building  he  was 
about  to  erect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
perience of  a  great  many  practical  men  pointed 
thej  other  way,  viz.,  that  it  was  always  unde- 
sirable for  the  architect  to 'take  out  his  own 
quantities.  There  was  this  risk  in  an  archi- 
tect taking  out  his  own  quantities  — 
and  these  risks,  although  they  might  be 
braved  with  impunity  for  years,  might  still  come 
down  against  him — namely,  his  own  tendency  to 
take  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
building,  and  the  loss  of  all  the  advantage  which 
a  cool,unbiassed,  and  unprejudiced  mind  brought 
to  bear  upon  a  fresh  set  of  drawings.  The  most 
serious  of  all  the  evils  connected  with  the 
architect  taking  out  his  own  quantities  was  that 
he  was  obliged  to  get  his  payment,  in  almost  every 
case,  from  the  builder,  and  for  the  time  being, 
and  to  that  extent,  to  he  the  builder's  servant  ; 
and  the  mere  fact  of  receiving  money  from  a 


builder  placed  Jtho  architect,  more  or  less  undor 
the  thumb  of  the  builder.  These  wore  evils  which 
tho  architect  had  l)etter  not  bo  fettered 
with,  for  .supposing  anything  turned  out 
wrong,  it  was  not  desirable  that  tlio 
responsibility  should  lie  at  tho  door  of  tho  architect, 
wliose  first  business  was  to  see  that  what  had 
been  contracted  for  should  be  carried  out.  Whoi^e 
architects  desired  to  take  out  tho  quantities  of 
their  own  buildings,  Mr.  Smith  suggested  that 
the  architect  should  call  in  a  quantity-surveyor 
and  share  tho  work  with  him,  thus  keeping  a 
certain  amount  of  profitable  employment  in  his 
own  hands,  but  making  the  surveyor  who  was 
called  in  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
quantities,  and  causing  the  name  of  such  sur- 
veyor to  be  recorded  as  the  quantity-taker  on  the 
invitations  to  send  in  tenders.  Moreover,  the 
payment  of  the  quantities  should  be  made  by 
the  builder  to  the  said  surveyor.  The  lecturer 
thought  this  was  about  as  far  as  architects  could 
prudently  go  in  this  direction,  but  he  saw  no 
groat  harm  in  going  so  far.  Having  alluded  to 
the  many  circumstances  which  are  perpetually 
affecting  tlie  price  of  materials  and  labour,  the 
lecturer  brought  his  remarks  on  estimates  to  a 
close,  and  then  proceeded  to  .speak  on  the  second 
head  of  his  subject,  viz..  Accounts.  Having  shown 
that  the  system  of  accounts  needed  by  tho  archi- 
tect was  exceedingly  simple,  Mr.  Smith,  before 
proceeding  to  speak  on  the  last  head  of  his  sub- 
ject, viz.,  professional  charges,  strongly  insisted 
that  architects  ought  not  to  bo  paid  for  their 
services  by  anybody  except  their  employers. 
It  was  quite  open  to  all  architects  to  get  very 
considerable  sums  of  money  from  a  very  large 
proportion  of  contractors  if  they  were  only 
willing  to  take  them,  and  on  the  most  specious  of 
pretexts.  The  contractor  might  urge  a  fee  or  a 
bribe  upon  an  architect  "  because  he  was  going 
to  give  him  a  good  deal  of  extra  trouble,  and  he 
ought  to  bo  paid  for  his  time,"  &c.,  or  "  he 
wanted  another  set  of  drawings."  But  whatever 
shape  the  offer  took — and  this  was  varied  enough 
— such  offers  all  meant  the  samo  thing — viz.,  that 
the  individual  who  made  them  wanted  to  get  the 
architect  under  his  thumb,  and  keep  him  there 
rmtil  the  building  was  completed.  The  ai-chitect 
who  accepted  such  a  bribe  would  not  be  free 
only  so  far  as  the  builder  thought  fit  to  let  him 
be  free — a  most  himiiliating  position  for  a  profes- 
sional man  to  be  in.  Another  not  less  certain 
result  would  be  that  when  it  came  to  be  known,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  respectable  clients  would 
go  to  some  one  else  ;  and  if  it  came  to  be  widely 
known,  all  the  respectable  architects  and  respect- 
able builders  would  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  such  a  man.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  there  were,  unfortunately,  some  few 
person  s  in  the  profession  who  had  made  large 
sums  of  money  by  taking  bribes,  and  some  were 
taking  bribes  now  ;  but  he  also  knew  of  many  cases 
in  which  the  taking  of  bribes  had  not  prospered, 
and  he  was  quite  sure  that  in  such  cases  as  were 
not  found  out  the  architect  had  seen  the  work  go 
on  with  great  discomfort  to  his  peace  of  mind, 
being  obliged  to  pass  -^vork  and  materials  which 
he  ought  not  to  pass.  But  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  such  black  sheep  as  he  had  referred 
to,  the  profession  as  a  body  had  always  enjoyed 
and  deserved  the  reputation  of  being  a  highly 
respectable  and  honourable  one.  With  regard  to 
professional  charges,  Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  not 
much  to  say  beyond  that  the  best  guide  in  this 
respect  was  the  paper  on  "  Professional  Practice  " 
issued  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects. To  all  the  essential  points  of  that  document 
the  youngest  practising  member  of  the  profession 
was  expected  to  conform  ;  but  he  advised  young 
beginners  in  a  professional  career  not  to  make 
their  bills  too  heavy  by  charging  for  every  little 
extra  service  which  they  had  to  perform.  They 
must  expect  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  extra  work, 
and  to  take  extra  pains  and  trouble  in  many  mat- 
ters witliout  charging  for  it,  akhough  of  course 
architects  of  established  reputation  could  not  be 
expected  to  undertake  extra  services  of  any  kind 
without  renumeration,  inasmuch  as  time  was 
more  valuable  to  them  than  to  their  younger 
confreres 


NEW  FLOATING  BATHS  FOR  LONDON. 

IN  anticipation  of  the  purification  of  the 
Thames — a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished — the  Common  Council  of  the  City  passed 
a  resolution,  at  a  meeting  a  month  ago,  declaring 
that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  floating  baths 
should  be  established  on  the  river,  and  instructing 
the  General  Pui-poses  Committee  to  inquire  as  to 


the  cost  of  their  construction  and  maintenance. 
Wo  understand  that  a  scheme  for  the  building 
of  several  such  baths  in  various  parts  of  the 
Thames  is  already  undor  the  con.sidoration  of 
the  Committee.  The  proposal  contemplates  tho 
eventual  establishment  of  seven  bathing  places, 
to  bo  situated  at  Woolwich,  Greenwich,  Ratcliff, 
Hungerford-bridge,  Chelsea,  and  Hammersmith  : 
and  thus  to  place  the  means  of  bathing  within 
reach  of  the  whole  population.  At  present,  only 
a  beginning  is  to  be  made,  by  tho  erection  of  a 
bath  in  front  of  tho  large  pier  on  tho  SuiTey  side 
of  the  Charing-cross  railway-bridge.  This  central 
situation,  close  to  three  railway  stations,  and 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Strand  and 
Charing-cross,  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
commencement  of  an  experiment,  tho  success 
of  which  entirely  depends  on  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  made  available  by  the 
public. 

In  many  of  the  Continental  towns  floating 
baths  are  mere  sheltered  pools  in  the  stream.  A 
sort  of  sheepfold  is  sunk  to  a  certain  depth, 
platfoi-ms  and  covei-od  dressing  places  are  erected 
round  it,  and  tho  bathers  are  as  much  in  the 
actual  stream  as  though  they  had  plunged  in 
from  the  bank.  This  system  has  its  dangers, 
and  many  an  adventurous  traveller  can  tell  of  a 
dive  out  of  the  bath,  or  even  of  a  perilous  rise 
under  tho  boards.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
Thames  a  bath  must  be  something  more  than  a 
penfold.  It  must  have  an  artificial  bottom,  and 
there  must  be  no  chance  or  danger  of  getting  out 
into  the  open  stream  even  by  the  most  adventu- 
rous diver.  The  method  suggested  to  the  Cor- 
poration is  that  of  a  large  pontoon,  floating  a  large 
iron  reservoir,  with  a  solid  bottom,  and  not  open 
to  the  flow  of  the  stream.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
huge  iron  bath,  with  considerable  depth  at  one 
end  and  shallow  at  the  other,  supplied  with  water 
from  the  river,  immersed  in  the  stream,  but 
practically  as  distinct  fi-om  the  tidal  flow,  as 
though  it  were  erected  far  away  from  tho  Thames. 
The  water  which  flows  into  it  is  to  pass  through 
a  filter  to  be  arranged  in  the  pontoon,  capable  of 
purifying  about  a  million  gallons  a  day.  The 
bath  proposed  is  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long 
and  thirty-five  wide ;  is  to  hold  about  200,000 
gallons  of  water  ;  and  will  thus  allow  about  fifty 
feet  of  space,  and  nearly  2,000  gallons  of  water 
to  each  of  the  hundred  and  five  persons  who  will 
be  admitted  at  the  same  time.  There  is  to  be  a 
constant  change  of  the  water,  as  about  five  times 
the  contents  of  the  bath  are  to  be  passed  through 
it  every  day  ;  and  it  is  even  proposed  to  add  a  small 
heating  apparatus,  of  sufficient  power  to  keep  the 
whole  of  the  water  at  the  permanent  temperature 
of  about  seventy-two  degrees.  The  superstruc- 
ture of  the  bath  is  to  contain  complete  accommo- 
dation for  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  some 
forty  private  baths ;  and  though  the  surface  is  to 
be  covered  in  with  a  roof  of  glass  or  iron, 
which  will  completely  shelter  it  from  the  * 
weather,  there  will  be  provision  for  ample  venti- 
lation. 

We  have,  says  the  Daihj  News,  some  four-and- 
twenty  baths  in  London,  varying  in  size  from  the 
four  or  five  square  yards  of  the  old  Roman  Bath  in 
the  Strand-lane  to  the  six  hundred  of  the  Wenlock 
Swimming  Bath  and  the  six  hundred  and  fifteen 
of  the  Lambeth  Bath.  These  two  baths  are  by 
far  the  largest  in  London,  but  the  ne-sv  Corpora- 
tion Bath  will  be  more  than  double  their  united 
area.  If  the  whole  scheme  is  carried  out,  and 
baths  of  this  magnitude  and  character  are 
placed  at  convenient  distances  all  along  the 
metropolitan  course  of  tho  Thames,  we  shall 
have  ample  provision  for  bathing,  and  shall  make 
our  splendid  river  a  source  of  health,  exercise, 
and  enjoyment  to  the  people. 


Start's  Hill  Estate,  Orpington.— Mr.  _  J 
Lovibond,  the  owner  of  this  freehold  estate,  which 
contains  nearly  100  acres,  invited  architects  in 
September  last  to  submit  plans,  in  public  compe- 
tition, for  laying  out  the  estate.  Several  plans 
were  received  in  answer  to  the  invitation.  The 
task  of  adjudication  was  left  entirely  to  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen.  On  their  recommendation, 
Mr.  Lovibond  has  awarded  the  first  premium  of 
£30  to  the  authors  of  the  design  bearing  the 
motto  "  Comme-il-faut  "  (Mr.  T.  Batterbury, 
106,  Cannon-street,  and  Mr.  J.  Kiddle,  4,  Elder- 
street,  Spital-square),  and  the  second  premiurn 
of  £10  to  the  author  of  the  design  "  Bonheur "' 
(Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  17,  Southampton-street. 
W.C.)  Messrs.  T.- Batterbury  and  J.  Kiddle  con- 
sequently have  been  appointed  surveyors  to  the 
estate. 
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CI1TIRCI1E8  AND  CHAPELS. 

Manciiesteu. — Tho  now  church  of  S.  Martin, 
Gornian-Hti-oot,  Oldham-road,  was  conacoratod  on 
tho  (ith  inst.  by  tho  Bishop  of  Manchostor.  Tho 
chwch  has  boon  built  by  tho  Diocesan  Church 
Building  Society,  from  funds  bequoathod  by  tho 
lato  Mr.  Fallows,  of  tho  firm  of  Fallows  and 
Koyjiior.  Tlio  plans  adopted  wore  thoao  of  Messrs. 
Price  and  Linlilator,  Manchester,  and  tho  whole 
of  tho  work  has  been  carried  out  under  their 
superintendence  by  Mr.  James  Herd,  builder,  of 
Clarence-street,  Choetham.  Tho  church  consists 
of  a  nave  30ft.  wide,  and  aisles  and  chancol.  Tho 
main  entrance  is  at  German-street  end  of  north 
aislo.  A  second  entrance  is  provided  from 
Gorman-street  into  tho  south  aisle,  and  each 
of  theso  is  protected  by  an  inner  wooden 
porch  for  tho  prevention  of  draughts.  Tho  font 
(of  different  coloured  stones)  is  placed  under  the 
arch  leading  from  the  tower  to  the  north  aisle. 
The  chiirch  contains  531  seats,  of  which  211  are 
appropriated  and  320  are  free.  The  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  the  site,  is  about  £3,000.  The  front  next 
German-street  and  the  tower  are  of  pierrepoint 
walling,  with  stone  dressings  and  window  and 
door  tracery. 

Proposed  Kew  Church  on  the  West  Hill, 
Hastings. — site  on  the  north  corner,  formed 
by  the  junction  of  Plinlimmon-road  with  'Priory- 
road,  having  been  purchased,  the  consti notion  of 
the  proposed  new  church  will  bo  proceed  with  at 
once.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  architecture,  will  consist 
of  lofty  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel, 
Testry,  and  organ  chamber,  with  tower,  88ft. 
high  to  top  of  pinnacles,  at  tho  south-east  corner 
of  the  church,  through  which  will  be  the  prin- 
cipal entrance,  another  entrance  being  at  the 
■west  end  of  the  nave.  The  roof  will  be  open- 
timbered,  and  the  internal-walls  lined  with  bricks 
and  Bath  stono  dressings,  the  external  facing 
being  local  blue  stone,  and  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  church  is  to  accommodate  about  450  per- 
sons ;  and  a  contract  has  been  entered  into  by 
Mr.  John  Howell  for  carrying  out  tho  works  for 
the  sum  of  £4,060.  It  is  intended  to  furnish  tho 
tower  with  a  clock  and  peal  of  bells,  and  an  organ 
will  also  be  provided.  The  designs  for  the  build- 
ing have  been  prepared  by  Messrs  Jeffery  and 
Skiller,  architects,  Hastings,  and  the  entire  cost 
will  be  defrayed  through  the  munificence  of  Mrs. 
Mendham,  a  benevolent  lady  residing  in  the 
town. 

SouTHWAEK. — Extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions are  about  to  be  effected  at  the  Borough-road 
Congregational  Church,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Charles  Grey,  Searle  and  Son,  architects, 
tf  Bloomsbury-place.  The  main  works  will  con- 
sist in  the  construction  of  two  new  schooh-ooms, 
ladies'  room,  ministei-s'  vestry,  partial  reconstruc- 
tion of  galleries,  erection  of  new  platform  and 
rostrum,  new  entrance  porch,  &c.  The  total 
outlay  is  estimated  at  £1,000. 

S.  Peter's  Church,  Dratton,  Berks. 
— The  chancel  of  this  church  having  bo- 
come  very  dilapidated,and  having  been  "restored" 
some  few  years  ago,  which  restoration  (as  is  too 
frequently  the  case),  deprived  it  of  nearly  all  its 
interest,  it  was  decided  last  year  to  rebuild  it ; 
and  this  has  now  been  done,  together 
with  a  new  chancel  aisle  on  the  north  side. 
The  old  triplet  '  east  window  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  position,  and  the  new  side  windows 
have  been  made  to  correspond ;  the  walls  have 
been  constructed  of  great  thickness  of  local  wall- 
stone  ;  the  new  roof  is  of  pitch  pine  of  large 
scantlings,  the  outer  stone  dressings  are  of  Ham 
Hill  stone,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  the  old 
plain  tiles.  The  chancel  aisle  is  of  Perpendicular 
character, to  correspond  with  the  north  aisle  of  the 
church;  it  is  lighted  by  three-light  windows  filled 
with  glazing  of  two  tints  in  patterns.  The  roof 
is  flat,  of  oak  and  chesnut,  has  an  ornamental 
cornice  and  tie  beams,  after  the  manner  of  the 
old  roofs,  and  is  covered  with  lead ;  the  tile  pave- 
ments are  from  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Godwin, 
of  Lugwardine.  The  stone  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Earp,  and  tho  ornamental  iron- 
work by  Mr.  Lucy,  of  Oxford.  All  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  from  the  designs,  and  from  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Edwin  Dolby,  of  Abingdon,  at  a  cost  of  £1,100. 
There  are  some  very  beautiful  alabaster 
figures  in  the  church,  which  were  discovered 


some  years  ago  while  digging  for  a  vault,  and 
they  would  well  repay  a  visit  of  inspection;  tho 
church  being  within  an  easy  walk  of  cither 
Steventon  or  Abingdon  stations.  Tho  figures 
appear  to  bo  of  early  l.'Sth  century  work,  and  re- 
present tho  Betrayal,  the  Scourging,  tho  Cruci- 
fixion,and  the  Entombment  of  Our  Lord,  also  tho 
Adoration  and  Annunciation.  Thoy  have  traces  of 
the  original  colouring,  which  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  rod,  green,  and  gold. 
Much  more  romain.s  to  bo  done  to  this  church, 
and  if  funds  should  permit,  it  is  proposed  to 
repair  the  Ladyo  Chapel,  and  to  restore  the 
figures,  with  a  new  framowork,  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  their  original  position 
— viz.,  tho  reredos  of  tho  Ladye  Chapel. 
New  schools  are  also  in  contemplation  for  this 
village,  from  the  designs  of  tho  same  archi- 
tect, and  a  scheme  for  building  a  vicarago- 
house  is  also  on  foot. 

WiNKLEiGH. — Several  years  back  tho  chancel 
of  All  Saints'  Church  Winkloigh,  Devon,  was  re- 
stored by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  and  now  tho  rest 
of  the  building  has  been  almo.st  entirely  taken 
down,  and  is  being  rebuilt  from  tho  designs 
of  Mr.  John  F.  Gould,  of  Barnstaple. 
The  north  wall  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower  are  old,  so  also  are  the  granite  piers  and 
arches  of  the  arcade  separating  tho  nave  from 
the  north  aisle,  and  about  half  the  roof  timbers — 
excepting  those  and  a  few  other  minor  parts,  all 
the  work  will  be  new.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tower  has  been  rebuilt  and  simnounted  by  carved 
pinnacles.  It  rises  to  a  height  of  80  feet,  and 
has  been  further  strengthened  by  new  buttresses. 
These  latter,  as  well  as  the  belfry  windows 
and  the  new  windows  of  the  church,  areof  Hather- 
leigh  stone,  the  wall  of  the  structure  through- 
out being  of  local  stone,  quarried  in  the  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood.  Middlecut  stone,  a  warm, 
red  materia],  is  being  introduced  with  goodeffect 
in  the  soiith  porch  and  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. The  wall-plating,  upon  which  the  roof  rests 
on  the  south  side,  and  upon  the  outside  of  the 
church,  is  not  a  little  curious  from  being  of  solid 
oak,  projecting  beyond  tho  wall  lino  and  orna- 
mented by  carved  pateras.  This  was  an  unique 
feature  in  the  old  church,  and  is  seldom  met 
with.  The  crestings  of  the  roof,  the  copings, 
the  saddle-stones,  carved  gurgoyles,  and  other 
exterior  carving,  the  crosses,  &c.,  are  all 
in  Ham  Hill  stone.  The  roof,  partly  old, 
is  of  English  oak,  the  angels,  bosses,  enriched 
wall-plating,  cresting,  patera?,  &c.,  are  all  to  bo 
elaborately  carved,  such  of  the  old  examples  as 
are  available  being  carefully  re-used.  The  stone 
and  wood  carving  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  sculptor,  of  Exeter, 
Mr.  J.  Dendle,  builder,  of  Barnstaple,  has  the 
contract  for  all  the  carpentering  and  joiners' 
work. 

buildings. 

Athenaeum,  Camden  Road. — This  buildipg 
was  opened  on  Saturday  last,  the  11th  inst.,  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  president  of  the  Institution. 
The  second  portion,  now  completed,  comprises  on 
the  ground-floor  a  reading-room,  40ft.  by  25ft., 
and  21ft.  high  in  clear,  and  two  offices  or  libraries 
for  books ;  on  the  mezzanine-floor,  ladies'  and 
gentlemen's  retiring  rooms,  and  on  the  first-floor 
a  public  room,  40ft.  by  25ft.,  and  14ft.  high  in 
clear,  and  four  smaller  rooms.  The  basement, 
which  extends  throughout,  is  Oft.  high  in  clear, 
and  in  it  are  the  keeper's  rooms,  heating  chamber, 
and  coal  cellar.  The  staircase  to  the  first-floor 
is  4ft.  fiin.  wide,  and  that  to  the  basement  4ft. 
wide.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  very  plain, 
owing  to  all  the  decorative  features  originally 
intended  having  been  omitted,  to  reduce  the  cost. 
On  the  angle  of  the  building  is  an  illmninated 
clock.  The  contract  for  this  portion  of  the  build- 
ing (exclusive  of  the  clock)  was  entered  into  with 
Messrs.  Gregory  and  Knight  for  £2,345,  subject 
to  an  allowance  in  respect  of  the  increased 
rate  of  wages.  The  architect  is  Mi-.  Frederick 
Meeson. 

Pendlebury. — The  first  portion  of  the  new 
Hospital  for  sick  children  at  Pendlebury  was 
opened  on  Thursday  week.  Messrs.  Pennington 
and  Bridgen,  Manchester,  are  the  architects. 
The  administrative  block  is  sunnounted  by  a 
clock  tower,  rising  to  a  height  of  100ft.  All' the 
buildings  are  of  plain  but  substantial  character. 
The  front  pavilion,  administrative  block,  and 
lodge  are  faced  with  yellow  Ruabon  bricks  ;  all 
the  cornices  and  chimney-tops  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  similar  materials,  interspersed  with  a  few 
bands  of  chocolate  glazed  bricks.    The  stone,  of 


which  a  sparing  uso  has  been  made,  has  been 
quarried  in  tho  locality.  Tho  other  Iraildings  aro 
of  common  brick,  with  arches  in  stocks,  earthen- 
ware or  damp-proof  courses  being  carried  round 
all  tho  walls.  Tho  floors  of  tho  pavilions  are  of 
oak.  Tho  internal  walls  are  finished  in  Parian 
cement,  and  the  windows  glazed  with  plate  glass. 
Tho  floor  of  tho  main  corridor  is  paved  with 
patent  concrete,  with  a  border  of  Staffordshiro 
tiles  on  each  side.  Tho  corridors  of  the  adminis- 
trative block  are  fireproof,  and,  together  with  tho 
vestiblule  and  entrance  hall,  are  laid  with  Min- 
ton's  tiles.  Mr.  W.  Southern,  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  is  the  contractor  for  tho  entire  building, 
including  the  boundary  walls  and  fences. 
Tho  total  amount  of  tho  various  contracts  was 
£15,500. 

Regent's  Park  Theatre. — A  now  theatre  is 
being  proceeded  with,  situate  in  Park-street, 
Gloucostcr-gato,  Regent's-Park.  Tho  principal 
entrances  aro  in  Park-street,  Gloucester-gate.  Two 
properties  have  been  purchased  for  same,  making 
a  frontage  of  30ft.  and  fiOft.  deep.  The  facade 
will  bo  throe  stories  in  height,  iu  the  Italian 
style,  with  bold  columns  and  foliated  caps, 
which  will  mark  the  entrances.  There  are  two 
entrances,  one  for  boxes,  stalls,  and  first  circle, 
the  other  for  pit.  Above  theso  aro  two  conserva- 
tories or  saloons,  with  glass  roof  for  plants,  50ft. 
by  loft. — one  for  ladies,  the  other  for  gentlemen. 
The  theatre  proper  is  101ft.  by  fiOft.  in  width, 
and  is  an-angod  into  throe  tiers.  Tho  first  tier  is 
reached  by  a  grand  staircase,  with  sunlights  and 
chandeliers,  with  a  broad  double  flight  of  stone 
stairs  outside  the  theatre  at  tho  end  of  entrance. 
The  conservatories  are  upon  a  level  with  first 
landing.  There  are  three  tiers  of  spacious  boxes 
on  either  side  of  proscenium,  and  eight  at  the 
back  of  first  tier,  which  aro  raised  from  level  of 
balcony  2ft.  Cin.,  making  in  all  20  boxes  on  thi.s 
tier.  There  are  balcony  stalls  and  dress  circle. 
The  pit  will  accommodate  1,000.  There  are  four 
rows  of  stalls.  Tji,e  two  front  rows  of  gallery 
tier  will  be  partitioned  off  for  amphitheatre. 
The  lighting  and  ventilation  .and  appliances  to 
prevent  fire  are  adopted,  and  tho  gas  and  water 
patent  as  lately  (and  for  the  first  tinjo  applied  in 
any  building),  used  at  Astley's  Theatre,  of  which 
the  architect  is  one  of  the  patentees.  Tho  deco- 
rations will  be  in  an  elaborate  style  in  carton 
piorre  ;  the  ceiling  will  bo  arranged  with  10  star 
lights  in  a  circle,  and  elegant  cut-glass  baskets 
or  chandeliers  with  ample  ventilation  above,  thus 
toning  the  glare  of  the  gas.  Tho  gallery  entrance 
is  from  Grove-street,  and  upon  this  site  are 
erected  dressing-rooms,  &c.  The  decorators  are 
Messrs.  Pashloy,  Newton,  Young  and  Co.,  Red 
Lion-square.  The  upholsterers  are  Messrs. 
Audas  and  Leggatt,  of  Hull ;  the  gasfitter  Mr. 
Z.  D.  Berry,  Regent-street,  Westminster.  The 
contractor  for  the  whole  is  Mr.  Edward  V.aughan, 
of  Birk  beck-road,  Kingsland.  Tho  architect  is 
Mr.  J.  T.  Robinson. 

Warwick  Castle. —  During  the  past  year 
considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  restoring 
the  private  apartments  and  Hall  of  AVarwick 
Castle,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  Decem- 
ber, 1871.  The  whole  of  the  external  walls  have 
been  repau'ed,  and  the  partition  walls  of  the  do- 
mestic apartments  are  nearly  completed,  and  the 
work  of  internal  decoration  will  shortly  be 
commenced.  The  baronial  hall  is  also  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  but  the  workmen  have 
only  just  begun  to  restore  the  dining-room 
and  the  grand  entrance-hall.  At  the  east 
end  of  the  hall  two  doorways  have  been 
discovered,  with  arched  heads  of  the  four- 
teenth centmy ;  but  no  trace  remains  of  the  rooms 
or  corridor  with  which  they  must  at  some  time 
have  communicated.  Four  closed  apertures  have 
also  been  found  in  the  south  wall,  overlooking  the 
River  Avon,  corresponding  with  the  windows  in 
the  external  hall,  which  light  the  corridor  which 
passes  within'  it  from  the',  domestic  to  the  state 
apartments.  These  will  be  opened  out  so  as  to 
light  the  upper  part  of  the  hall.  Amid  the  (Uhris 
carried  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  hall,  many  relics  of 
the  armour  which  adorned  its  walls  have  been  re- 
covered. Kotwishstanding  the  intense  heat  to 
which  it  was  subjected,  and  the  molten  lead  from 
the  roof  having  poured  down  into  the  hall,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  steel  armour 
be  restored.  The  work  has  been  iutnisted 
to  Mr.  Syers,  an  experienced  antiquarian  armourer, 
yxho  has  already  restored  and  recovered  some  of 
the  most  valued  specimens.  Among  the  number 
are  Lord  Broke's  armour,  in  which  he  was  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Lichfield;  Cromwell's  elaborately- 
embossed  helmet,  the  Duke  of  Montrose's 
polished  armour,  a  fluted  suit  of  the  time  of 
Heni-y  VII.,  and  a  variety  of  mmor  but  valuable 
articles. 
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SCHOOLS. 

HiiDDERsriELD. —  On  Monday  tho  usnal 
fortnightly  incetins;  of  tho  Huddorafield  School 
Board  was  hold.  Tenders  -woro  sent  in  for  tho 
orootion  of  tho  Lindley  Oakos  School,  and  the 
followin<r  ■n-ero  docidod  upon  (in  committoo)  : — 
Masons,  Dyson  Brothers,  Lindloy;  joiner,  Jamos 
Christie,  Hnddersflold ;  ironmonger,  J amcs 
Brook ;  Slaters,  Pycock  and  Sons,  Leeds ; 
plumbers,  J,  H.  Taylor  and  Co.,  Hudddorsfiehl ; 
plasterers,  Longbottom  and  Son  ;  painting,  W.  T. 
Earnshaw,  Lindley ;  ventilation,  Lawson  and 
Hainsworth  ;  clock  and  bell,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bell,  at  a 
total  cost  of  £7,88.5  Us. 

London. — At  a  mooting  of  tho  London  School 
Board  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Charles  Reed,  M.P., 
presented  tho  report  of  tho  Works  Committoo. 
In  this  there  wero  several  matters  in  connexion 
with  the  purchase  of  sites  and  tho  building  of 
Board  Schools,  all  showing  tho  great  amount  of 
work  carried  out  in  committee.  In  addition  was 
tho  following  report  on  the  new  offices  on  the 
Thames  Embankment :—"  On  tho  26th  of  Juno 
the  Board  decided  that  four  architects  should  bo 
invited  to  send  in  competitive  designs  for  the 
office  to  be  erected  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
The  Works  Committee  were  also  instructed  to 
make  the  nocessary  selection.  In  accordance 
with  their  instructions,  the  Committee  invited 
four  gentlemen  to  send  in  designs.  The 
conditions  .and  particulars  were  settled  by  the 
Board  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  the  designs 
which  were  sent  in  at  the  close  of  November 
have  now  boon  carefully  examined.  In  arriving 
at  a  conclusion,  the  Committee  have  not  only 
considered  how  far  the  original  conditions  have 
been  complied  with,  but  have  given  especial 
weight  to  the  amount  of  well-lighted  floor  space 
supplied  by  each  architect,  and  to  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  proposed  building.  On  the  whole,  the 
committee  have  unanimously  resolved  to  recom- 
mend that  Mr.  Bodley,  whose  plans  are  estimated 
to  cost  £1!),S00,  be  appointed  to  carry  out  his 
design,  subject  to  tho  provision  that  a  tender 
can  be  obtained  from  a  responsible  builder  in 
accordance  with  tho  conditions  under  which  the 
Board  have  hitherto  employed  other  architects. 
They  further  recommend  that  Mr.  Bodley's  plans 
be  referred  back  to  them  for  such  modification 
as  they  m.iy  consider  necessary ;  and  that  they 
be  instructed  to  draft  specifications,  to  obtain 
tenders,  and  to  bring  up  a  contract  to  the  Board 
for  sealing."  Mr.  Freeman  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  outlay  on  the  new  offices  be  limited 
to  the  sum  of  £20,000.  A  little  discussion  fol- 
lowed, and  the  amendment  was  negatived,  there 
being  9  for  it  and  19  against,  several  members 
not  voting. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL. 

OraciN  OF  Serpent  Worship. — This  subject 
was  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute,  the  paper  read  being  by  Mr. 
C.  S.  Wake.  After  referring  to  the  existence  of 
serpent  worship  in  many  different  parts  of  the 
world,  the  author  proceeded  to  consider  the  se- 
veral ideas  associated  with  the  serpent  among 
ancient  and  modern  peoples.  One  of  its  chief 
characteristics,  he  considered,  was  its  power  over 
the  wind  and  rain  ;  another  was  its  connection  with 
health  and  good  fortune,  in  which  character  it  was 
the  AgathodEemon.  The  serpent  was  also  the 
symbol  of  life  and  immortality  as  well  as  wisdom. 
It  was  then  shown  that  that  animal  was  viewed  by 
many  uncultured  peoples  as  the  re-embodiment  of  a 
deceased  ancestor,  and  that  descent  was  actually 
traced  by  the  Mexicans  and  various  other  peoples 
from  a  serpent.  Serpent  worship,  as  a  developed 
religious  sj-stem,  originated,  Mr.  Wake  thought, 
in  Central  Asia,  the  home  of  the  great  Scythic 
stock,  from  which  the  civilised  races  of  the  his- 
torical period  sprang. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archeology. — A  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  on  Tuesday  week 
at  the  Society's  rooms,  Conduit-street.  Dr.  Birch 
occupied  the  chair.  Several  new  members  were 
elected,  including  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, M.P.  A  paper  by  Captain  Prideaux,  Bom- 
bay Staff  Coi-ps,  "  On  more  recent  Discoveries  in 
South-West  Arabia,"  was  first  read.  The  paper 
consisted  of  a  carefully  digested  summary  of  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  country  of  the  Him- 
yarites,  from  traditional  Arabic  literature,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  coins  and  bronze  inscriptions 
collected  and  translated  by  De  Longperier  and 
Halevy.  The  first  portion  of  the  paper  was  devoted 
to  an  examination  relating  to  the  capital,  and 
likewise  to  the  descent  of  the  Shebean  kings,  whose 
sjat  of  empire,  the  writer  maintained,  was  not,  as 
was  generally  supposed  at  Sana,  but  at  a  place  de- 


scribed as  Dhu  Raidan.  Captain  Prideaux  on- 
deavoui'od  to  identify  some  of  tho  chief  monarchs 
mentioned  on  tho  Himyaritic  tablets  with  those 
referred  to  in  Dean  Viuoont's  "  Periplus  of  tho 
Erythra;an  Sea,"  by  tho  help  of  tho  numismatic 
discoveries  of  Do  Luynes  and  Do  Voque.  In  the 
second  portion  of  tho  essay  the  numerical  system 
of  the  Himyaritos  was  examined,  and  several  in- 
scriptions translated,  and  tho  paper  concluded  by 
a  reference  to  the  bronze  tablets  now  in  tho  British 
Museum,  alleged  to  havo  been  cleverly  forged. 
Another  paper,  "On  the  Tomb  of  Joseph  at 
Schochem,"  was  read  by  Professor  Donaldson.  It 
contained  a  description  of  tho  present  state  of 
that  interesting  antiquity,  derived  from  a  very 
recent  visit  to  tho  Holy  Land.  Professor 
Donaldson  believed  that  tho  actual  sepulchre  was 
in  a  vault  under  the  present  Moslem  structure, 
which  is  considerably  out  of  repair,  and  is  in 
no  small  degree  injured  by  tho  subsequent 
erection  of  two  Mahomedan  tombs,  which  are 
also  falling  into  decay.  On  the  further  side  of 
the  building  are  two  memorial  tablets,  and  a 
third,  in  English,  recording  the  burial  of  Joseph, 
is  about  to  bo  affixed,  by  tho  order  of  the  late 
British  Consul  at  Damascus. 

Death  op  a  French  AncuiEOLOGLST. — The 

most  eminent  of  French  Egyptologists,  M.  Olivior 
Charles  Camille  Emmanuel,  Vicomto  de  Rouge, 
Professor  of  Archaiology  in  the  College  de  France, 
and  keeper  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  in  the  Louvre, 
died  a  week  or  two  agoinParis,  at  his  residence  in 
the  Rue  de  Babylon.  Having  in  early  life  a  decided 
inclination  for  philology,  he  made  frequent  visits 
to  the  libraries  of  Paris,  and  devoted  his  leisure 
to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  Oriental 
languages.  After  learning  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
curiosity  led  him  to  tho  study  of  hieroglyphics, 
which  fascinated  liim  so  much  that  thenceforward 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Egyptian  anti- 
quities. He  patiently  laboured  in  deciphering 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions  for  some  eight  or  nine 
years.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Archajology  inthe  College  doFx'ance,  and  in  1802 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  Tho  Vicomte  de  Rouge's 
works  consist  in  great  part  of  papers  communi- 
cated to  the  Institute.  He  translated  from  the 
D'Orbigney  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum  the 
Egyptian  romance  of  '•  The  Two  Brothers,"  which 
was  written  in  the  reign  of  Seti  Meneptha,  3,000 
years  ago  ;  and  he  also  wrote  an  elaborate  work 
on  a  stela  of  Rameses  XH.,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  and  which 
records  the  migration  of  the  Moon-God  Chonzu 
from  Thebes  to  the  country  of  Bakhtan,  in  Asia  ; 
but  the  great  achievement  of  his  life  was  the 
translation  of  the  Sesostris  Ballad,  written  by  the 
contemporary  poet  Pindar,  of  Egyptian  Thebes. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
oui-  correspondents.  The  Kditor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  commimications  should  be  di-awu  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Eeadkrs. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOE,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STBEET,  COVKNT-GAEDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  .and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 
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A  New  Subsriber.— J.  E.  W.— H.  B.— J.  J.  McC— J  S,— 
C.  G.  M.-E.  C.  Dobbs.— J.  D.— Eev.  T.  B.  A.— W.  P.— 
O.  W.  H.— Scotia.— S.  J.  B.— J.  T.— C.  L.— W.  S.— G.  G. 
— W.  G.— Carpenter.— S.  and  S.—  J.  B,  and  Co,— S.  W. 
and  Co.— D.  T.— W.  D.-J.  D.— T.  H.  M.— J.  P.  B.— J.  D. 
— C.  T.— J.  and  E.  G.— J.  G.— J.  J.  E.— S.  and  Sons  — D. 
C— A.  G.  P.  C— W.  Bros.— G.  F.  S.— H.  B.  McM.— 
En  Avaut. 

J.  E.  Walker. — We  can't  speak  positively  about  the 
chancel  arches  without  seeing  them. 

E.  B.  T. — Not  suitable — in  fact  not  good  enough.  We 
must  look  after  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

R.  E.  E. — Your  epigram  limps  sadly. 

The  names  of  the  successful  and  commended  competi- 
tors in  the  "School  Planning  Competition"  will  be 
given  next  week. 


WOODEN  HOUSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — Durability,  as  you  so  justly  put  it,  is  not 
tho  question;  Greenstead  Church,  in  Essex,  has 
a  wooden  nave  that  dates  from  a.d.  1013.  Tho 
question  is  safety.  That  an  English  gentleman 
should  now  adopt  wood  in  preference  to  stone  for 
his  residence,  and  save  £2,000,  argues  general 
hard-upishness ;  wo  will  discard  that  motive,  and 
ascribe  it  to  eccentricity — an  example  not  likely 
to  bo  gener.ally  followed.  Tho  point  is  safety. 
Our  ancestors,  who  lived  chiefly  in  wooden  houses, 
did  very  little  by  artificial  light :  tho  curfew 
tolled  at  8  p.m.,.  and  we  know  from  Chaucer  that 
the  night  was  passed  in  total  darkness.  For 
warmth  they  depended  on  rugs  and  flannel ;  and 
they  did  not  smoke  tobacco.  Caveat  ignis.  I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  H. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  papers  con- 
tributed to  the  Building  News  by  ^Mr.  Guillaumo 
command  a  large  amount  of  interest,  and  will  be 
the  means  of  suggesting  much  that  is  valuabla 
to  their  readers.  So  far  as  those  essays  are 
directed  against  tho  hereditary  abuses  of  edu- 
cational systems,  and  so  far  as  they  advocate  a 
more  thoughtful  and  logical  school  of  architecture, 
they  deserve  every  support,  and  Mr.  Guillaumo 
is  entitled  to  tho  thanks  of  all  interested  in  the 
subject.  But  there  are  several  points  which 
appear  to  mo  to  demand  a  little  f  ui'ther  reflection  ; 
and  if  I  venture  to  express  "opinions  adver.se  to 
those  held  by  your  contributor,  I  trust  that  I 
shall  be  understood  to  do  so  with  the  single  desire 
of  tkrowing  further  light,  however  little,  upon  a 
very  complicated  subject,  and  one  that  should  by 
no  means  bo  dismissed  without  the  most  careful 
consideration  that  we  caji  bestow  upon  it.  I  feel 
certain  that  the  author  of  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion will  agree  with  mo  in  this,  and  that  any  con- 
tribution that  I  can  make  to  the  full  discussion 
of  the  subject  will  be  welcomed  by  him,  whether 
it  coincide  with  his  particular  views  or  not. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  much  truth  in  the  re- 
marks which  Jlr.  Guillaumo  has  several  times 
made  regarding  the  sequence  of  the  successive 
stages  of  educational  development.  Perception 
and  observation  are  imquestionably  the  earliest 
mental  exercises,  and  must  precede  and  accom- 
pany every  other  form  of  activity,  but  he  should 
remember  that  school  teaching  forms  but 
a  portion  of  any  course  of  training,  and 
that  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of 
life  are  spent  in  simple  observation,  and 
the  aoqi:isition  of  what  he  calls  "fact  knowledge." 
So  that  by  the  time  a  child  is  sent  to  school  he  is 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  entering  upon  the  second 
stage — "  sign  knowledge."  When  Mr.  Guillaumo 
says  that  '■  children  are  dragged  through  spelling 
books  and  artificial  signs  of  knowledge  before 
they  really  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the  objects 
themselves,"  I  consider  that  ■  he  overstates  the 
matter,  and  think  that  he  will  admit,  upon  reflec- 
tion, that  the  shortest  way  to  "  the  plain  truths  of 
geometry,  mechanics,  geology,  and  chemistry," 
which  he  implies  ought  to  precede  the  spelling 
book,  is  through  the  triple  porch  of  the  tkree  R's. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  consider  present 
systems  of  education  perfect,  or,  in  some  respects, 
even  passable.  I  quite  agree  with  much  that  Mr. 
Guillaumo  has  said  upon  this  subject,  and  I  have 
a  very  lively  recollection  of  the  distaste  that  was 
excited  in  my  own  mind  towards  several  subjects 
on  account  of  the  uninteresting,  if  not  repulsive, 
manner  in  which  they  were  presented.  School 
histories,  for  instance,  with  their  tables  of  kings 
and  queens,  dates  and  figures,  are  simply  detest- 
able, and  I  was  sm-jDrised  to  discover,  several 
years  after  leaving  school,  that  the  development 
of  nations,  languages,  arts  and  religions,  with 
tho  influences  that  led  to  these  developments, 
were  most  fascinating  studies. 

It  is,  however,  Mr.  Guillaume's  remarks  upon 
architectural  education  that  I  wish  to  con- 
sider at  present,  and  which  I  understand  to 
be  directed  against  draughtsmanship,  and  against 
the  study  of  former  periods  of  art.  On  the  former 
subject  he  says,  "  In  proportion  to  our  instru- 
mental perfection,  our  mental  art  power  is  di- 
minished." From  this  sentence  I  conclude  that 
he  does  not  understand  the  words  draughtsman- 
ship in  the  same  sense  as  the  gentlemen  whose 
writings  he  finds  fault  with.  Architectural  draw- 
ing, as  I  understand  it,  can  no  more  be  described 
as  "instrumental  perfection,"  than Raffaele's  car- 
toons could  be  called  geometrical  diagrams. 
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"  Mental  art  powor  "  implies  a  power  ovor  forni, 
a  power  over  li<,'ht  and  Bhado,  and  a  power  over 
colour,  and  those  can  be  cidtivated  only  by  draw- 
ing. The  proat  modjcval  architects  were  proba- 
bly sculptors,  the  architects  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance wore  rrenerally  painters  (and  paintinfj;  and 
carying  are  simply  drawing  with  the  brush  or 
chisel),  but  it  was  loft  for  the  ai-chitocts  of  this 
country  to  dovolope  their  artistic  faculties  with  a 
Btraightodffo  and  compasses,  and  to  work  out  a 
piooo  of  shading  like  a  mathematical  problem. 

In  another  placo  Mr.  Guillaumo  says,  "To 
imagine  that  a  knowledpjo  of  art  or  ai'chitocture 
can  bo  given  by  drawing  and  copying  old  build- 
ings and  works  of  art,  is  about  as  ridiculous  as 
teaching  children  natural  history  by  mere  descrip- 
tion." Now  if  ho  will  explain  how  children  could 
bo  taught  natural  history  without  description,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  understand  how  architecture 
could  bo  taught  without  drawing.  If  his  argu- 
ment is  that  architecture  cannot  be  taught  by 
drawing  alono,  or  natural  history  by  description 
alone,  it  is  one  that  has  never  been  disputed. 
Desoriptinn  is  a  necessary  part  of  natural  history, 
as  drawing  is  a  necessary  part  of  architectural 
training ;  but,  as  everybody  knows,  the  whole 
is  greater  than  a  part.  When  your  contributor 
tells  us  that  "Sir  C.  Wren  and  our  MediiBval 
builders  were  not  mere  drawers,"  and  when  he 
says  that  "the  power  of  design  and  that  of  draw- 
ing are  distinct,"  he  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and 
I  accept  his  definition  of  drawing  as  "  the  lan- 
guage of  design."  An  architect  who  is  not  also 
a  draughtsman  is  like  a  poet  or  philosopher  who 
cannot  express  lymself.  A  very  magnificent 
thinker  he  may  be,  but  he  can  give  us  no  proof 
of  it.  He  possesses  no  means  of  communication, 
and  his  powers  are  unproductive.  He  is  like  a 
steam-engine  whoso  band  has  slipped  off  the 
pulley,  and  whose  whole  force  is  thrown  away. 
It  might  reasonably  be  argued  that  a  man  could 
not  be  a  great  thinker  without  being  able  to 
express  his  thoughts,  or  a  great  architect  without 
being  also  a  draughtsman  ;  but  it  cannot,  I  fancy, 
be  said  that  language  prevents  thought,  or 
draughtmanship  design. 

Mr.  Guillaume's  remarks  are  also  directed 
against  the  study  of  former  periods  and  former 
masters  of  ai-t.  He  asks  :  "  Wliat  avail  is  the  in- 
struction in  the  styles  and  periods  of  architecture 
or  the  value  of  studying  old  examples  at  all  ? 
Substantially  none."  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he 
proposes  to  impart  the  principles  of  architectural 
design  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  study  of  the 
classics  of  architecture,  ancient,  mediasval,  or 
modern.  He  tells  us  to  go  to  Nature.  "  Nature 
is  still  open  to  us  as  of  old,  and  as  fresh  as  ever," 
to  use  his  own  words.  Or  in  his  quotations  from 
Dr.  Spurzheim :  "  The  only  criterion,  then,  of 
greater  or  less  perfection  in  works  of  art  is  their 
resemblance  to  Nature."  "  Now  if  the  ancients 
have  brought  foi-th  master  pieces  in  imitating 
Nature,  why  should  not  we  do  the  same  "  (I  might 
diverge  here  to  attack  the  foi-mor  of  these  two 
quotations,  an  assertion  which  no  name,  how.ever 
eminent,  could  induce  me  to  accept).  Let  me 
refer  Mr.  Guillaume  at  this  point  to  some  remarks 
of  his  own,  in  reply  to  quotations  brought  forward 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  another  contributor.  At 
page  417  he  says  :  "  They  "  (the  quotations)  "do 
not  touch  my  argument  at  all.  They  apply  to  the 
imitative  arts,  not  the  creative,  as  architectui-e." 
Yet  the  foregoing  quotations  from  Spurzheim  are 
by  Mr.  Guillaume  specially  applied  to  architecture 
and  to  "  fashionable  ai-chitects."  I  could  under- 
stand, if  I  could  not  agi'ce  with,  the  advice  to 
painters  and  soialptors  to  study  Nature  alone  :  I 
cannot  understand  it  to  an  architect.  It  applies 
"  to  the  imitative  arts  ;  not  the  creative,  as  archi- 
tecture." 

The  testimony  of  artists  who  have  written 
upon  art  is,  I  believe,  unanimous  in  asserting 
that  there  is  but  one  way  of  attaining  excel- 
lence in  any  art — by  a  devoted  study  of  the 
greatest  masters  and  the  best  periods.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  they  have  generally  understood 
why  it  is  so.  They  have  simply  felt  it  to  bo  the 
case.  They  have  seen  that  we  cannot  excel  the 
great  masters  without  first  equalling  them,  and 
that  we  cannot  equal  them  without  first  under- 
standing them.  And  this  understanding  them  is 
no  easy  matter,  but  demands  the  incessant  study 
of  years.  These  writers  many  very  well  be  for- 
given if  they  have  not  understood  the  philosophy 
of  all  this;  for  philosophers  themselves  have  been 
divided,  and  indeed  bewildered  upon  no  subject 
so  much  as  upon  the  philosophy  of  the  Beautiful. 
The   most  absurd  and   contradictory  theories 


succeeded  one  another  with  surprising  rapidity 
up  till  the  period  of  the  publication  of  Alison's 
celebrated  "Essays  on  Taste."  Foi-rner  writers 
had  treated  the  subject  from  a  compar.ativoly 
narrow  point  of  view,  and  had  asserted  that  it 
consisted  in  proportion  or  symiiiotry  and  so  on, 
or,  according  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  it  consisted 
in  an  absence  of  all  exceptional  characteristics. 
A  beautiful  individual  of  a  class  was  a  sort  of 
average  struck  between  all  possible  extremes, 
according  to  this  theory.  Alison,  however, 
adopted  a  more  general  and  comprehensive 
theory.  He  considered  the  beautiful  even  as 
extending  beyond  the  fine  arts — a  beautiful 
theorem  for  example — and  ho  brought  forward 
the  theory  that  beauty  depondod  upon  associa- 
tion. He  was  encountered  by  the  most  strenuous 
opposition,  which  indeed  has  not  yet  ceased,  as 
thoro  are  are  still  a  few  writers  on  the  subject 
who  refuse  to  admit  his  theory.  But  Mr. 
Guillaumo  will  kindly  correct  mo  if  I  am  wrong 
in  believing  that  the  association  theory  still 
holds  its  place  as  the  generally  accepted  theory 
of  the  beautiful,  and  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see 
at  present,  it  is  not  likely  to  bo  supei-seded  by 
any  other. 

What  I  now  wish  to  assert  and  what  I  should 
have  wished  to  establish  from  different  periods 
of  ai-chitectm-6  is  this : — That  association  with 
the  past  is  a  necessary  element  of  architectural 
beavity.  I  had  intended  to  dwell  upon  this 
point,  and  I  believe  that  I  could  illustrate  it  from 
any  or  every  period  of  good  architectui'e,  but  I 
have  already  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  that  I 
had  intended  for  this  letter  that  I  cannot  at- 
tempt to  enter  upon  so  large  a  subject.  Let  me 
only  say,  however,  to  prevent  being  misunder- 
stood, that  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  other 
necessary  elements,  and,  it  may  bej  moro  pro- 
minent ones.  It  may  exist  also  in  a  greater,  or 
less  degree,  and  with  a  more  or  less  remote  past ; 
all  that  I  argue  for,  is  its  existence. 

In  conclusion,  I  must   explain   that  I  have 
assumed    the     ordinai-y    distinction  between 
nature  and  art  in  defei-ence  to  the  custom  of 
every  writer  whose  work  I  have  encountered.  I 
cannot  do   so,    however,    without  protesting 
against  the  existence  of  any  such  distinction. 
Nature,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  includes 
art.    If  we  admit  that  man  himself  is  a  natural 
object,  we  cannot  deny  the  title  to  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  man.    Wo  can  draw  no  line  which 
shall  separate  a  man's  house  from  a  bird's  nest. 
We  cannot  say  that  a  bird  builds  by  instinct  and 
a  man  by  reason,  because  we  cannot  distinguish 
between   instinct  and   reason,   and    the  best 
authorities  have  pronounced  them  to  be  identical 
in  kind  and  different  only  in  degree.    We  cannot 
say  that  architecture  is  produced  in  accordance 
with  certain  laws,  and  is  constantly  undergoing 
change  to  adapt  itself  to  altered  circumstances, 
while  in  the  productions  of  the  lower  animals 
the  same  forms  are  repeated  generation  after  gene- 
ration without  change,  for  this  is  not  the  fact. 
The  researches  of  naturalists  have  established 
that  animals  have  a  remarkable  power  of  adapting 
themselves  to  altered  circumstances.    A  bird  de- 
signs its  house  under  the  same  conditions  that  an 
architect  designs  his— viz..  the  particular  require- 
ments, the  site  selected,  and  the  materials  avail- 
able, all  these  conditions  being  in  both  cases 
liable  to  fluctuation.    And  lastly,  it  cannot  be 
said   that  the  lower  animals  are  insensible  to 
beauty,  for  this  is  expressly  denied  by  the  very 
highest  authority  on  the  subject.    Some  kinds  of 
birds,  in  particular,  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  beauty  of  sound,  of  colour,  and,  there  is 
every  probability,  of  form  ;  so  that  the  utmost 
that  can  be  ui'ged  on  this  point  is  the  Scotch 
verdict  of  "Not  proven."    From  the  above  it 
will  appear  that  we  do  not  possess  a  monopoly 
either  of  the  useful  or  of  the  fine  arts.  The 
word  "  nature  "  then,  if  it  include  the  productions 
of  any  animal,  must  include  those  of   all.  It 
artificial  were  the  opposite  of  natural,  as  it  is 
commonly  assumed  to  be,  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  assert  that  the  laws  of  nature  ought  to  govern 
art.    With  this  key  to  its  meaning,  it  reads  that 
the  laws  of  nature  ought  to  govern  nature,  which 
is  simply  a  truism.    The  words  nature  and  art 
are,  however,  very  convenient  in  their  ordinai-y 
acceptation,  and  there  is  no  reason  against  retain- 
ing them  provided  that  we  clearly  understand 
their  real  meaning.    Ho  who  uses  words  without 
understanding  them  is  like  one  who  should  make 
use  of  money  in  ignorance  of  its  true  value.  If 
other  people  do  not  deceive  him,  he  is  certain  to 
d«ceive  himself.  T.  L.  W. 


QUANTITIES. 

■  Sir, — Mr.  Fletcher's  system  of  one  uniform 
method  for  all  trades  of  taking  dimensions  may 
be  good  in  itself,  but  it  is  not  customary  in  tha 
profession  so  to  treat  dimensions— for  instance, 
the  deduction  for  door  in  his  first  form  of 
a  Dimension  Book  is  tlio  height  by  the  width ; 
whereas,  quantity-surveyors  would  take  tho 
width  by  tho  height,  and  all  doors  would  be  so 
measured.  Stonework  again  would  bo  moasm'ed 
tho  length  by  tho  thickness  or  bod,  by  the 
height — brickwork  would  be  measured  as  Mr. 
Fletcher  suggests.  It  is  also  usual  to  take  the 
digging  for  drains  with  the  drains,  and  to  bill 
it  as  drains  of  certain  diameter,  &c.,  and  dig- 
ging to  an  average  depth  of  8ft.  or  so,  as  the 
case  may  bo,  and  not  to  moasuro  it  as  a 
separate  item,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  has  it.  Where 
the  nature  of  the  soil  is  not  known,  an  item  is 
inserted  in  tho  Excavator's  Bill  providing 
for  any  pumping  or  balng  out  that  may  be 
re<iuired.  This  protects  tho  client  from  what; 
might  possibly  be  a  heavy  item,  and  also  gives 
the  builder  an  opportunity  to  put  what  price  ho 
likes  against  it.  Of  couso,  if  the  nature  of  the 
soil  is  known  to  tho  surveyor,  he  should,  as 
Mr.  Fletcher  suggests,  distinctly  provide  for 
pumps.  In  such  a  wall  as  Mr.  Fletcher  illus- 
trates, the  bottom  course  of  footings  would  in 
some  cases  betaken  asadouble  course — -and  not 
single,  as  shown  by  tho  sketch.  I  make  these 
trifling  observations,  because  I  think  that  such 
articles  as  those  on  Quantities  must  be,  as  I  said 
last  week,  pre-eminently  technical.        W.  W. 


Sir, — In  reply  to  "  A  Student,"  I  may  mention 
it  is  the  intention  to  go  fully  into  all  the  matters 
he  mentions.  His  letter  has  given  me  pleasure, 
as,  judging  therefrom,  I  believe  him  to  be  ia 
ea,rnest  with  his  work.  I  trust  he  will,  therefore, 
write  to  you  again  should  any  point  arise  on 
which  ho  wishes  information,  or  any  suggestion 
that  he  may  consider  will  render  those  articles 
moro  useful. 

In  reply  to  "W.  W."  I  have  to  say  that  while 
desiring  that  every  question  may  be  put,  and 
every  inaccuracy  (if  any,  as  lawyers  word  it)  may 
be  pointed  out,  I  am  sori-y  that  he  should  by  his 
letter  indicate  such  perfect  confidence  in  his  own 
ability  to  correct  others,  and  yet  be  entirely  in 
the  wrong,  and  the  coiTection  inacourato.  I 
regret  it,  because  some  may  .see  his  letter  and 
not  see  this  reply,  and  so  bo  misguided. 

The  specimen  of  Dimension  Book  is  quite  correct 
as  it  appeared  in  your  columns.  It  is  not  usual 
(and  therefore  it  would  be  incorrect  to  differ  fi-om 
the  received  custom)  to  state  brickwork  in 
mortar;  it  being  always  considered  to  be  in 
mortar  unless  stated  to  be  otherwise. — I  am,  Sir, 
&c.,    B.  F. 

FENESTRATION  OF  OCTAGONAL 
BELFRIES. 

Sir, — Your  article  last  week  on  "  The  Designs 
for  Edinburgh  Cathedral  "  contains  some  sugges- 
tive remarks  on  the  question  of  the  fenestration 
of  octagonal  belfries  with  pinnacles  on  the  centre 
of  their  oblique  faces.  Having  made  ah  attempt 
some  twelve  months  since,  to  work  out  this  idea 
in  a  tower  which  is  now  being  erected,  I  have  felt 
an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  add  two  or  three  notes  to  those  you 
have  already  given.  The  conclusion  arrived  at 
in  last  week's  article  seems  to  be  the  true  one — 
namely,  that  with  a  plan  of  this  sort  it  is  bettor 
not  to  have  windows  on  the  oblique  faces  when 
internal  effect  does  not  demand  them.  In  a  four- 
pinnacled  octagonal  lantern  tower  visible  from 
the  inside  of  the  church,  a  continuous  range  of 
lights  is  evidently  desirable  ;  but  in  a  four  pin- 
nacled belfry  tower  it  is  unnecessary,  and  better 
avoided.  This  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  view  of 
the  matter;  but  it  is  worth  observing  that  it  was 
by  no  means  the  uniform  one  taken  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  western  towers  at  Coutances  have  the 
window-arcade  can'ied  all  round  their  octagonal 
stage,  just  as  the  central  lantern  has  ;  and  Notre 
Dame,  St.  Lo,  has  a  similar  arrangement  in  a 
later  style.  The  towers  of  Laon  Cathedral, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  higldy  original  varia- 
tions on  the  same  general  scheme,  have  also 
windows  behind  the  turrets  or  their  diagonal 
sides.  S.  Albin,  Angers,  on  the  contrary,  has 
arches  only  on  the  cardinal  faces ;  so  also  has 
Senlis  ;  and  in  England,  the  west  tower  of  Ely 
Cathedral  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr.  Street,  in  tho 
designs  you  published  on  November  29  and  last 
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■week  respectively,  have  kept  very  close  to  the 
typ*  at  Ansjovs  ;  but  the  idea  seems  capable  of 
development  into  other  and  oven  more  striking 
foi-ms— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  James  Cubitt. 


ARBITRATIONS. 

Sir, — In  tlio  paper  on  "  Arbitrations,"  read  by 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  before  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Britisli  Architects  on  the  Gth  inst.,  and  re- 
ported ante,  p.  38,  the  author  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  one  very  material  eiTor.  He  says,  "  t)ie 
improper  rejection  of  evidence  tendered  by 
either  party,  would  sot  aside  an  award ;  and 
further,  that  with  what  the  law  called  a  "  lay  " 
abrbitrator,  improper  admission  of  evidence 
would  have  the  same  effect.  If,  however,  the 
arbitrator  belonged  to  the  legal  profession,  this 
would  not  have  such  effect."  Without  venturing 
t«  lay  down  a  rule  as  to  tho  effect  of  the  improper 
admission  or  rejection  of  evidence  in  any  such 
general  terms  as  Mr.  Fletcher  does,  I  would 
point  out  that  tho  statement,  that  more  favour 
is  shown  by  the  courts  to  legal  than  to  lay 
awards,  is  not  correct.  Such  a  distinction  for- 
merly existed,  but  this  has  long  since  been  done 
away.  Mr.  Russell,  in  his  treatise  on  Arbitra- 
tion, p.  288,  says,  "  It  has  been  settled  by  re- 
peated decisions  that  the  awards  of  legal  and 
of  lay  arbitrators  will  be  treated  by  the  courts 
of  law  on  exactly  the  same  principles."  And  a 
passage  similar  in  effect  occurs  in  my  own  work 
on  Arbitration,  p.  195. 

However,  considering  the  compression  of  the 
subject  into  so  small  a  compass,  the  wonder  is 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  fell  into  so  few  errors ;  and 
my  present  object  is  rather  to  deal  with  tho 
scheme  projected  by  Mr.  Saunders,  than  tho  paper 
read  by^Ir.  Fletcher. 

It  may  be  professional  prejudice  on  my  part, 
but  I  certainly  cannot  indorse  the  severe  things 
said  by  several  speakers  respecting  arbitrations. 
Numerous  cases,  no  doubt,  occiu-  in  which  re- 
ferences are  dilatory  and  expensive  ;  but  my  own 
experience  is,  that  they  are  the  exceptions,  and 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  arbitration  provides  a  speedy 
and  comparatively  inexpensive  mode  of  settling 
differences  not  involving  any  very  nice  points  of 
law.  That  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  should 
please  all  parties,  can  scarcely  be  expected.  The 
verdict  of  a  jury,  or  the  decision  of  a  court  seldom 
does  that.  Moreover,  the  parties  themselves 
are  generally  responsible  for  delays  that  may 
occur ;  they  irill  nominate  as  arbitrators  men 
whose  time  is  so  fully  occupied  with  more 
lacrative  matters  that  they  have  only  rare  in- 
tervals to  devote  to  the  hearings.  If,  then, 
arbitrations  are  satisfactory  when  properly  con- 
ducted, the  question  arises  whether  or  not  some 
scheme  cannot  he  devised  by  which  present  dis- 
advantages shall  he  avoided.  In  Mr.  Saunders's 
suggestion  I  think  there  is  an  indication  of  such 
a  scheme,  and  the  following  fiirther  suggestions 
aeom  to  me  an  expansion  of  his  ideas,  which  might 
be  worked  into  a  practical  shape  by  the  Council 
of  the  Institute. 

1.  — Let  the  Institute  nominate  two  persons, 
one  an  architect  and  sirrveyor,  to  be  called  the 
"  lay  arbitrator,"  the  other  a  barrister  or  solicitor 
to  be  called  the  "legal  arbitrator"  of  the  In- 
stitute ;  the  two  to  constitute  a  tribunal  of  re- 
ference. There  would  be  little  likelihood  of  their 
faiBng  to  come  to  an  agi-eement  upon  any  case  ; 
for,  by  tacit  consent,  the  decision  of  all  points  of 
evidence  and  of  law  would  be  decided  by  the 
legal,  and  all  points  of  fact,  of  surveyor's  prac- 
tice and  other  technical  matters,  would  be  de- 
cided by  the  lay  arbitrator.  The  award  would  be 
drawn  up  by  the  legal  arbitrator,  so  as  to  make  it 
good  in  point  of  law. 

2.  — The  Council  could  decide  upon  a  certain 
scale  of  remuneration  for  the  arbitrators, 
and  draw  up  a  code  of  rules  for  regulating 
references. 

3.  — These  preliminaries  being  decided,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  insert  in  contracts  a 
provision  in  the  arbitration  clause,  that  all  dif- 
ferences and  disputes  should  be  referred  to  the 
legal  and  lay  arbitrators  of  the  Institute ;  and  a 
further  provision,  that  the  rules  of  the  Institute 
for  the  regulation  of  references  in  force  at  the 
date  of  such  difference  or  dispute  should  bo  in- 
corporated with,  and  be  taken  as  part  of  the  con- 
tract. 

If  it  should  be  considered  impracticable  for 
two  arbitrators  to  deal  with  disputes  arising 
throughout  tho  whole  country,  or  inadvisable,  on 
account  of  the  expense  consequent  on  arbitrators 
having  to  go  to  places  far  distant,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  parties  and  their  witnessed  to  come 


to  London,  districts  could  be  decided  upon,  and 
two  arbitrators  be  ap])ointod  for  each  of  such 
districts. 

The  fear  of  trespassing  at  too  great  length 
upon  your  space,  prevents  my  more  than  indi- 
cating in  outline  tho  scheme  I  suggest ;  but  I  hope 
it  is  done  with  sufficient  clearness  to  show  that  in 
tho  direction  I  have  pointed  out  will  bo  found  a 
remedy  for  the  abuses  which  now  exist. — I  am. 
Sir,  &c.  J.  H.  Redman. 

5,  Essex-court,  Temple,  Jan.  13,  1873. 


EDINBURGH  CATHEDRAL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — In  the  Building  News  of  Friday  last,  in 
an  article  on  the  competitive  designs  for  the 
Edinburgh  Cathedral,  you  say — "  Wo  feel  bound 
to  claim  no  small  portion  of  the  merit  due  to  the 
design  which  was  sent  ia  by  Mr.  Ross  to  help  ob- 
tained in  this  metropolis,  and  therefore,  so  far  as 
the  school  of  thought  from  which  this  architec- 
tural work  was  derived,  English  architects  have 
again  proved  their  pre-eminence." 

Your  remark  would  imply  that  I  had  received 
special  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  my  design 
over  and  above  that  which  every  professional  man 
receives  from  his  draughtsmen,  and,  in  fact,  that 
I  sent  in  a  design  other  than  my  own. 

This  is  quite  untrue.  I  cannot  allow  it  pass 
unnoticed,  and  I  most  decidedly  repudiate  any 
such  insinuation. 

I  neither  spoke  to  nor  otherwise  consulted  any 
London  architect  on  the  subject.  The  designs 
were  prepared  by  myself,  and  worked  out  in  de- 
tail in  my  own  office  here,  under  my  own  imme- 
diate direction  and  superintendence,  by  regularly 
paid  draughtsmen,  who,  except  one,  were  young 
men  trained  in  my  own  office,  never  having  been 
in  any  other  employment. 

The  gentleman  not  trained  by  myself  had  been 
previously  employed  in  London,  and,  I  under- 
stand, would  have  been  retained  by  another  of  the 
competitors  for  the  Cathedral  had  he  not  been 
previously  engaged  by  me. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  would  add  that,  in  a 
practice  of  over  twenty  years,  I  never  yet  sent 
out  a  drawing  from  my  office  that  was  not  bona 
fide  designed  and  drawn  therein  ;  and  I  feel  that 
it  is  ungenerous  and  unfair  that  insinuations  and 
statements  calculated  to  do  me  serious  professional 
injury  should  be  circulated.  I  now  trust  that  in 
common  justice  you  will  publish  this  letter,  and 
withdraw  the  statement  of  which  I  have  such  just 
cause  of  complaint. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Alexander  Ross. 

42,  Union-street,  Inverness, 
14th  January,  1872. 

[We  willingly  insert  the  above  letter,  and  Mr. 
Ross  should  be  obliged  to  us  for  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  disabusing  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
fessional public  on  the  matter.  A  kind  of  settled 
conviction  had  beer^come  to  in  London  that  Mr. 
Ross  had  obtained  essentip.1  professional  assist- 
ance from  a  London  architect,  whose  name  was 
mentioned. — Ed.] 


COMPETITIONS. 

glR_ — Though  not  a  competitor,  allow  me  to  tbank 
you  for  your  competitions  ;  with  regard  to  the  next, 
as  you  invite  suggestions,  let  me  express  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call  forth  and 
develop  any  latent  inventive  power  in  the  competitors 
and  be  ot  some  practical  evcry-day  use. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  architects  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  design  a  retail  shop,  that  it  is  a  ditfi- 
cult  problem  to  solve  ;  the  shopkeeper  requires, 
naturally,  as  much  show  space  and  light  as  can  be 
given,  and  the  architect,  resorting  to  a  disguised  iron 
lintel,  finds  his  Imnt  above  the  plate  glass  apparently 
hung'in  the  air,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  neither 
is  satisfied.  I  would  propose,  therefore,  a  competition 
for  two  shop-fronts  or  stores  complete,  of  such  dhncn- 
sions  as  may  be  determined  upon — one  of  the  ordinary 
building  materials  ;  the  other,  m  front,  entirely,  or 
almost  so,  of  iron. 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  the  award  :— 1st. 
Its  suitability  for  the  purpose,  considermg  light,  show 
space,  access,  convenience  of  show-rooms  on  ground 
and  other  floors,  and  safety  from  fire.  2nd.  Stability 
in  reality  and  in  appearance,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  main  show  window.  3rd.  Proper  treatment  of 
materials  used,  and  facility  and  cheapness  of  execu- 
tion. 4th.  The  inventive  power  shown  in  the  designs, 
and  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  forms  used  ;  and, 
5th,  the  draughtsmanship  shown.  The  competitors  to 
design  for  one  or  both,  the  time  made  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  competitors  invited  to  invent  a  new 
style,  instead  of  putting  in  bits  and  scraps  of  Mediieval 
buildings  from  their  measured  drawings,  for  modern 
shop-fronts  ;  and  the  prize  a  handsomely  bound  copy 
of  all  the  designs,  with  an  appropriate  title  page.— I 
am.  Sir,  &c.,  J.  S.  Fairfax,  Architect. 

Offices  :  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Zanesville,  0.,  United 
States.   Dec.  30,  1872. 


COMPETITION  FOR  STATUE,  FOUNTAIN, 
LAMPS,  kc,  DEllBT. 

Sm,— In  common  with  your  correspondent  "  Anxious 
Competitor,"  I  should  bo  glad  to  hear  something  defi- 
nite respecting  tlic  above  competition.  Rumour  says 
that  most  of  the  money  collected  for  the  purpose  has 
been  siient  by  the  patriotic  people  of  Derby  in  enter- 
taining the  Prince  and  Prmccss  of  Wales  on  their  last 
visit.  Whether  there  is  any  ti-utli  in  tlio  report,  I  do 
not  know  ;  but  I  fully  agree  with  your  correspondent 
in  thinking  that  it  Is  high  tune  that  somethuig  was 
settled.— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

January  14,  1873.  Another  Competitor. 


MR.  TRICKETT  AND  SANDSTONE. 

Sin, — Mr.  Trickett  kindly  offei's  to  convince  any  one 
who  will  take  a  walk  with  him  in  London  of  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  sandstone  over  limestone  as  a  build- 
ing material. 

As  this  will  be  rather  troublesome  for  him  if  half  a 
dozen  or  more  should  accept  his  offer  at  different 
times,  would  it  not  simplify  the  matter  if  he  would 
kindly  give  us  the  names  of  tho  buildings  he  would 
take  us  to  ?— I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  H.  T. 


THE  BUXTON  MEMORIAL,  WESTMINSTER. 

Sir,— Being  In  Great  George-street,  yesterday,  after 
an  absence  of  a  few  years,  I  was  grieved  to  observe  tho 
pi  oscnt  neglected  state  of  the  above  work. 

As  it  now  stands,  it  is  rather  a  type  of  forgetfulness 
than  a  memorial  of  good  men.  Although  only  about 
five  years  old,  it  looks  fifty  or  more.  The  shafts  ef 
beautiful  marble  are  fast  decaying,  the  mosaics  arc 
scarcely  visible  from  the  accumulation  of  soot,  and  tho 
stonework  is  in  a  filthy  state  for  want  of  cleaning 
down. 

As  I  attribute  this  state  of  things  to  want  of  proper 
care,  I  venture  to  mquire,  through  your  colunms,  if 
anybody  is  responsible  for  it  ?  Surely,  the  Govern- 
ment or  Board  of  Works  would  take  the  beautiful 
little  monument  under  their  charge,  if  requested  In 
<lue  form.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  public  build- 
ings deserve  as  much  care,  and  are  as  fairly  entitled  to 
sUare  in  the  exjjendlture  of  our  money,  as  the  public 
parks,  which,  from  proper  attention,  arc  a  source  of 
general  delight  and  a  credit  to  the  country. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  An  Architect. 


AN  EXAMPLE  WORTH  FOLLOWING. 

Sir, — I  received  last  week's  publication  of  the 
Bt'iLDisc  News,  direct  from  the  office.  I  receive  regu- 
larly a  copj'  through  a  bookseller  here.  I  have  there- 
fi)rc  handed  the  copy  to  another  party,  which  may  be 
of  use  to  you. ---I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  .   W.  J.  GRAY. 

Ivy-place,  Berwick-ou-Twecd, 
January  11,  1873. 


QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — I,  with  your  correspondent  of  last  week, 
am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  about  to  publish  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  above  subject  from  the  able  pen  of 
Jlr.  Fletcher.  I  need  only  say  that  if  they  are  as  ex- 
lilanatory  as  his  recent  tables  on  "  Dilapidations,"  they 
wUl  not  only  commend  themselves  to  your  readers, 
but  to  the  profession  at  large. 

The  methods  recently  adopted  by  you,  in  Introducmg 
subjects  really  practical,  a  course  pursued  by  neither 
of  the  other  professional  papers,  must,  I  am  convinced, 
render  tho  Building  News  the  more  welcome  to  the 
large  body  of  arcliitectural  students,  and  your  further 
addition  of  iliustr-ations,  should  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  us  all.— I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

William  R.  Wallis. 

172.  Euston-road,  N.W. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

•'Such  an  agreeable  change,  and  the  praiseworthy  and 
excellent  spirit  therein  evinced,  cannot  possibly  fail  to  be 
appreciated  by  all  who  read  the  Builijinu  JNews,  or  who 
talce  any  interest  in  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats." — S. 
Trevail,  Par,  Cornwall. 

"  I  am  highly  gratified  with  the  improved  state  of  the 
BuiLDiNH  News,  and  I  thiuli  the  change  camiot  fail  to  be 
appreciated  by  every  one."— Sidney  R.  Stevenson,  Not- 
tingham. 

"As  an  old  subscriber,  allow  me  to  express  my  satisfac- 
tion at  your  new  year's  alteration."— Edwin  Northish, 
Lustleigh  House,  Cambridge  Gardens,  Netting  Hill,  W. 

"  A  most  satisfactory  new  year's  gi-eetmg.  Your  publi- 
cation is  now  certainly  the  largest,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
cheapest  and  best,  paper  of  its  class  now  published."— 
J.  W.  Watson,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

"The  BuiLDiNa  News  is  reaUy  going  on  apace.  I 
think  last  week's  number  a  splendid  one— Street's  and 
Shaw's  in  one  number!"— ThOS.  Batierbuey,  106  Can- 
non-street. 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  gi'eat  satisfaction 
in  the  enlargement  ot  your  valuable  journal,  and  as 
many  of  your  subscribers  are  not  architects,  I  would 
suggest  the  occasional  insertion  of  illustrations  of  general 
subjects,  such  as  gates,  both  ot  wood  and  iron,  gateways, 
summer  house,  &c.— R.  C.  DOBBS,  1,  Charlesworth-road, 
Dublm. 


The  Earl  of  Devon  has  accepted  the  post  of  Pre- 
sident of  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  Royal  Arch- 
aeological Institute,  to  be  held  in  Exeter  in  the 
ensuing  summer. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[27^8.]— Lighting  St.  James's,  Piccadilly.— I  am 
l)uiltlinj>;alarf;e  hall  h)r  public  nioctinf^H  in  (connection  witli 
a  church.  The  rainiHtcr  was  lately  in  London — had  heen 
in  St.  James's,  Picadilly,  and  wasgreatly  pleased  with  how 
it  was  lighted.  If  any  of  the  coiTcapondents  to  these 
columns  will  kindly  instruct  mo  how  it  is  lighted— the 
arrangements  of  pipes,  and  llio  manner  in  which  the  lights 
are  extinguislKMl,  &c.,  I  shall  be  most  grateful. — Liairr. 

[27.59.]— A  Good  Stone  Colour.— Would  you  or  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  prepara- 
tion to  be  used  in  colouring  a  good  stone  colour,  a  large 
newly  cemented  building  y-l^LASTKUER. 

[2780.]— Cracked  Ceilings.— Could  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  the  cause  of  numerous  small  cracks 
in  all  directions  in  plastering '?  The  span  not  more 
than  15  ft,,  joists  4in.  x  2in.,  14in,  apart,  centre  to  centre, 
2in.  X  3in  piece  nailed  to  every  joist,  and  hung  to  ridge  of 
roof,  lathed,  rendered,  floated,  and  set.  A  remedy  for  this 
would  greatly  oblige. — Chips. 

[27fil.]— Royal  Northern  Agricultural  Society's 
Competition. — Can  any  of  your  Scotch  readers  kindly  in- 
form me  if  any  decision  has  been  arrived  at  in  the  above? 
At  the  same  time  I  must  add  my  thanks  to  the  many  you 
have  received,  for  the  improvement  you  have  made  in  the 
BniiiDiNS  News. — Yours  truly,  Enqoiiibr. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Leamington. — The  outcry  raised  a  few  months  ngo 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Leamington  town  water  is 
likely  to  he  followed  by  great  results.  At  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Leamington  Board,  on  Tuesday,  it  was 
stated  tliat  tlic  artesian  boring,  .since  commenced,  has 
led  to  a  supply  being  obtained  from  the  rock  180ft. 
helow  tlio  surface,  the  purity  and  softness  of  which 
are  believed  to  be  unsurpassed.  An  eminent  geologist 
considers  the  spring  which  has  been  tapped  derives  its 
supply  from  Snowdon.  The  Board  decided  to  forward 
samples  for  analysis. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Patmbntr  to  Builders.- Paiehall  and  Weeks  i'. 
Apsley. — The  plaintiffs  in  this  ease  (heard  in  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Court  recently,  before  the  Deputy-Eecorder) 
are  builders,  carrying  on  business  in  Bartholomew-close, 
and  it  seems  they  gave  defendant  an  estimate  for  cer- 
tain work  for  £47,  which  formed  the  first  port  of  the 
claim.  The  work  was  done,  and  no  complaint  was  made 
in  regard  to  it.  There  was  another  item,  amounting  to 
£9.  Is.  4d.,  which  had  been  paid  into  court.  The  plain- 
tiffs had  been  paid  in  various  sums,  £36,  which  left  £11 
due  to  them.  The  whole  question  was  what  had  been 
paid  ?  The  defendant  maintained  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  not  credited  him  with  certain  payments.  He  gave  a 
list  of  the  amounts  paid.  The  Deputy-Recorder,  in  put- 
ting the  case  to  the  jury,  said  he  thought  the  defendant 
ought  to  have  pleaded  payment  on  the  record,  if  he 
sought  to  discharge  himself  altogether.  According  to 
the  accounts  of  the  plaintiffs  there  was  £8  due  to  them. 
The  defendant  must  prove  affirmatively  that  he  paid  this 
money,  and  he  had  produced  his  book,  showing  that  this 
had  been  done.    The  verdict  was  tor  the  defendant. 

Court  of  Bankruptcy. — Liquidation  Cases. — Li- 
quidation petitions  have  been  presented,  and  first  meet- 
ings of  creditors  have  been  held  as  follow  e: — Re 
William  Jackson,  contractor.  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster. On  the  16th  January,  at  2  o'clock,  at  the  offices 
of  Messrs.  Hart,  Brothers,  57,  Moorgate-street,  City.  Soli- 
citor for  the  petitioner:  Mr. A.  E.Sydney,  46,  Fiusburj'- 
circus.—7?e Benjamin  Stone,  of  Milton-road,  Heme-hill, 
Dulwich,  builder,  late  of  Westminster-bridge-road.  On 
the  13th  January,  at  10  o'clock,  at  the  office  of  Mr.  G.  D. 
Cooke,  solicitor,  20,  Devereux-court,  'Temple. 

Errors  in  "  Quantities.''— Green  v.  Gonsn.— In 
his  case,  heard  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court  recently,  be- 
fore the  Deputy-Eecorder,  the  plaintiff  was  a  quantity 
surveyor.  Mr.  Kemp,  in  opening  the  case,  said  that 
plaintiff  had  been  engaged  to  take  out  certain  quantities 
for  certain  work  which  had  reference  to  a  Welsh  chapel 
in  the  Southwark  Bridge-road  and  three  houses,  and  th  e 
claim  amounted  to  £67.  8s.  Defendant  had  paid  £35  by 
hill  of  exchange,  which  he  gave  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
whilst  the  bill  of  exchange  was  niiming,  the  plaintiff  ap- 
plied for  the  residue  of  his  claim,  which  comprised  cost 
of  lithographing  and  stationery.  The  defendant  said  he 
could  not  pay  any  more  money  until  the  bill  had  been 
met.  The  bill  was  dishonoured,  but  was  subsequently 
met.  Defendant  paid  £3  on  account,  and  promised  to 
pay  the  balance.  When  this  action  was  brought,  it  was 
said  that  there  was  a  mistake  about  the  claim  of  the 
plaintiff.  If  there  was  any  mistake,  it  arose  in  this  way 
— that  there  was  some  other  work  in  the  tender  with 
which  the  defendant  had  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Ford,  for 
defendant,  said  that  a  blunder  had  been  made  in  taking 
out  the  quantities  upon  which  the  contract  was  based. 
The  estimate  was  given  on  491  cubic  feet  of  stone.  In 
carrying  out  the  contract,  it  was  found  that  1,100  feet  of 
stone  had  been  used.  The  value  of  the  difference  was  a 
loss  to  the  defendant,  whose  tender  (£1,60C)  for  the 
huilding  had  been  accepted.  This  was  answered  by  the 
plaintiff  saying  that  there  was  more  stone  put  into  the 
building  than  was  necessary.  Mr.  Ford  submitted  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover, 
and  cited  a  case  in  support  of  this  contention.  Mr.  A.  L. 
Buzzard,  surveyor,  said  he  had  measured  the  drawings  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  Bath  stone  required  ;  it  was 
1,067ft.,  and  1,132  feet  had  been  used.  By  Mr.  Kemp:  He 
could  not  say  whether  less  brick  had  been  used  than  had 
been  allowed  by  the  plaintiff.  There  had  been  more 
stone  used  than  was  given  in  the  speciflcation.  Mr.  Jas. 
Ivm,  mason,  said  that  no  more  stone  had  been  used  in 
the  building  than  was  necessary.   Mr.  H.  F.  Cross,  also  a 

mason,  gave  similar  evidence.  Mr.  Kemp,  "  in  going 


to  the  jury,  said  that  the  amount  of  the  liill  of  exchange 
had  almost  paid  for  the  work  of  tlie  plaintiff  on  the 
chapel,  but  his  friend  had  not  alluded  to  the  houses,  and 
therefore  that  part  of  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  had  not 
been  defended.  They  had  been  running  their  heud 
against  the  chapel,  which  liad  little  to  do  with  the  case. 
The  Deputy-Recorder,  in  summing  up,  said  that  if  the 
plaintiff  had  made  anything  like  the  en-or  spoken  of,  ho 
would  not  be  likely  to  recover  any  more  than  he  had  al- 
ready been  paid.  The  alleged  mistake  was  so  gross  that 
it  aggravated  the  difliculty  of  the  counsel  of  the  defen- 
dant having  to  make  it  probable  that  such  an  eiTor 
should  have  been  made.  One  side  of  the  building  was 
like  the  other,  and  if  the  quantities  had  not  been  doubled, 
would  account  for  the  mistake  made.  The  jjlaintiff 
would  not  admit  that  a  single  foot  had  been  miscalcu- 
lated, considering  the  materials  he  had  before  him  to  de- 
termine what  stone  should  be  used.  On  the  other  side, 
the  defendant,  who  is  a  practical  builder,  and  who  was 
supported  by  witnesses,  said  that  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity of  stone  hid  been  employed  than  sent  by  the  quanti- 
ties. The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  all  the  Balh  stone  appeared  in  the  front.  The  point 
for  the  jury  to  consider  was.  Who  was  wrong  ?  Had  Mr. 
Green  been  wrong,  or  had  the  defendant  been  wrong  in 
employing  a  mason,  and  paying  him  (as  he  had  done)  by 
the  cubic  foot,  allowing  him  to  put  (and  this,  of  course, 
would  be  to  the  man's  advant.age)  rnore  stone  into  the 
building  than  had  been  provided  for  by  the  architect  ?  If 
the  plaintiff  had  intended  to  mislead  the  defendant,  and 
the  defendant  had  been  a  loser  in  consequence,  then,  he 
thought,  the  plaintiff  would  not  be  entited  to  recover.- 
The  jury  foimd  for  the  plaintiff  for  £32.  8s. 


Women  as  AEcrnTECTS. — The  Glohe  thi'iks 
that  it  is  certainly  curious  that  the  branch  of  Art 
which,  above  all  others,  comes  home  to  women  is 
that  from  which  women  have  hitherto  kept  clear. 
Architecture  is  as  much  the  business  of  women 
as  men,  and  yet,  in  all  the  generations  of  female 
painters,  female  musicians,  and  female  poets, 
there  have  been  no  female  architects.  There 
may  be  many  reasons,  but  the  demand  which  ar- 
chitectiire  makes  for  masculine  qualities  cannot, 
in  these  days  of  womanly  ambition,  be  taken  as 
one  of  them.  The  only  type  of  female  architect 
known  to  the  world  is  that  represented  by  Miss 
Brooke  in  "  Middlemarch."  But  she  did  not  draw 
her  plans  for  improved  cottages  professionally, 
even  though  she  probably  avoided  the  error  of 
that  illustrious  male  amateur,  Balzac,  who,  when 
he  planned  a  country  house  for  himself,  forgot 
the  necessity  of  a  staircase.  A  suggestion  has 
been  thrown  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  effect  that  women  would  make  excellent 
architects,  with  special  reference  to  interior  deco- 
ration. Certainly  the  grandest  of  all  the  arts 
does  not  flourish  so  marvellously  in  male  hands 
that  we  should  be  justified  in  preventing  women 
from  trying  to  beat  us  in  an  open  field.  Perhaps 
their  acquaintance  with  domestic  requirements 
and  their  instinctive  good  taste  might  give  us 
buildings  that  would  be  fairly  comfortable. 
It  might  be  interesting,  moreover,  if  some 
lady  could  be  induced  "  to  give  us  her 
idea "  as  that  eminent  male  architect,  Mr. 
Pecksniff  would  put  it,  of  a  design  for  the 
Law  courts  that  we  are  to  have  one  of  these 
days. 

The  Use  of  Fresco  in  Church  DECORA-noN. 
— Mr.  Poynter  has  completed  the  upper  and 
larger  portion  of  the  fresco  which  he  has  in  hand 
in  S.  Stephen's  Church,  South  Dulwich.  This 
work  is  a  pure  fresco — -a  very  rare  thing  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Poynter  believes  that  fresco 
may  bo  successfully  employed  in  England, 
and  in  this  church,  and  on  a  svifficient 
scale,  is  detei-mined  to  try  what  he  can 
do.  As  a  proof  that,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, fresco  may  be  successfully  employed 
in  England,  the  Athencmim  instances  a  fresco, 
painted  by  Mr.  F.  Madox  Brown  so  long  ago  as 
1844,^  and  w^hich  was  exhibited  at  Westminster 
Hall  in  that  year, — remains  to  this  day  as  fre.sh 
as  ever.  Another  fresco,  by  Mr.  Cave  Thomas, 
which  was  painted  many  years  ago,  has 
not  changed,  although  it  has  been  severely 
tried. 

Relap-sing  Feter.— This  disease,  says  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Marylebone,  in  his 
last  montUy  circular,  is  reported  to  have  again 
broken  out  in  the  metropolis,  more  particularly 
in  the  southern  districts,  and  is  said  to  bo  spread- 
ing. Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  received  no 
information  of  any  case  having  occurred  in  S. 
Marylebone,  but  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  there 
shortly  may  be,  and  as  the  disease  is  highly  con- 
tagious, I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  have  the 
hospitals  in  the  parochial  stone-yard  made  ready 
for  the  reception  of  patients  suffering  from  it ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  should  I  have  occasion 


to  apply  to  the  Vestry  for  pel-mission  to  use  them 
for  that  jiurposo,  my  application  will  bo  readily 
granted." 

Society  ob'  Antiquaries  of  London. — ^Yes- 
terday this  Society  opened  an  exhibition  of 
Bronze  Implements  and  Weapons,  in  continuation 
of  the  two  exhibitions  of  Stone  Implements 
PaL'colithic  and  Neolithic  respectively,  with 
which  it  has  illustrated  the  life  and  habits  of  the 
prehistoric  man.  Upwards  of  1,000  implements 
have  been  collected,  not  only  from  the  British 
islands,  but  from  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
from  Asia.  Most  curious  of  all  are  some  speci- 
mens recently  found  in  India,  of  a  type  and  size 
hitherto  unknown  in  our  museums.  The  collec- 
tion will  remain  open  until  the  ?>Oth  in.st.  inclu- 
sive. The  hours  of  admission  will  bo  from  1 1  to 
4.  Tickets  can  be  procured  at  tho  Society's 
apartments,  Somerset-house.  At  the  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  23rd,  at  8.30  p.m.,  Mr.  John 
Evans,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  will  read  a  paper  on  "  Im- 
plements of  the  Bronze  Period,"  and  on  the  30th 
inst.  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  will  discourse  on  "Oriental 
Bronzes."  This  evening  none  but  Follows  will  bo 
admitted. 

Liverpool. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
School  Board  on  Monday,  on  tho  recommendation 
of  the  sites  and  buildings  committee,  it  was  re- 
solved that,  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
the  Education  Department  may  deem  desirable, 
the  plans  bearing  the  motto  "  Knowledge  is 
power  "  be  adopted  for  the  school  to  be  erected 
on  the  Roscommon-street  site,  the  estimated  cost 
being  £4,900  ;  that  the  following  architects  or 
iirms  be  invited  to  submit  competition  plans  each 
for  one  of  the  sites  in  Penton-street,  Ashliold- 
street,  and  Beaufort-street,  viz.,  Messrs.  Reado 
and  Goodison,  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Reeve,  Mr.  Gr. 
E.Grayson,  "  A.D.  1872,"  "  Hope,"  "  Ad  rem," 
"  Stet  fortuna  domus,"  "  Maxima  puero  debetur 
rffverentia,"  "  Ilex,"  and  "  Con  amore  " — the  com- 
mittee to  allot  to  each  the  site  for  which  he  is 
to  compete,  nominating  one  of  the  previously  suc- 
cessful competitors  to  each  site  ;  and  that  jMV. 
G.  E.  Grayson  and  Mr.  T.  Cook  be  respectively 
invited  to  examine  the  site  at  tho  North  Corpo- 
ration School,  and  to  submit  competitive  plans 
and  estimates  for  accommodating  500  infants. 
A  recommendation  to  purchase  the  reversion  of 
the  land  in  Ashfield-street  (2500  yards)  at  the 
price  fixed  by  the  finance  committee  of  the 
town  council,  namely  £300,  was  also  agreed  to. 


CHIPS. 

A  memorial  -window  has  just  been  placed  in 
Lutton  church  to  the  memory  of  the  late  C.  B. 
Taylor,  Esq.  The  window  is  the  workmanship  of 
Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  Garrick-street, 
Covent-Garden,  London. 

It  is  proposed  to  lay  out  a  new  cemetery  at  Bum 
ham,  Somerset,  and  Mr.  Down,  architect,  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  has  been  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
scheme. 

Messrs.  Llewellins  and  James,  of  Bristol,  have 
just  cast  two  large  bells  for  the  parish  church, 
Glastonbury.  Their  weights  are  respectively  14"cwt. 
and  22  cwt.,  the  smaller  of  the  two  being  a  maiden 
bell. 

The  new  museum  of  copies  of  pictures  by  the  old 
masters  has  been  nearly  completed  at  the  Palace  of 
Industry,  Paris,  and  will  shortly  be  opened  to  the 
public. 

A  new  carillon  machine  erected  in  the  tower  Vf 
Worcester  Cathedral  was  completed  on  Saturday- 
week.  It  has  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  GiUett 
and  Bland,  of  Croydon. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says  that  there  are  more 
wooden  buildings  in  that  city  now  than  before  the 
fire. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  Jay,  the 
well  known  contractor,  who  caried  ont  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and 
many  undertakings  of  a  gigantic  character,  not  onlv 
in  the  metropolis,  but  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

A  vacancy  having  occurred  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Freehold  Land  Society, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Whittingham  ^son  of  the  late  secretai-y) 
has  been  nominated  to  fill  the  office.  The  election 
will  take  place  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  7th  of 
February. 

The  cost  of  the  Indus  Valley  State  RaUway,  |the 
length  of  which  -wiU  be  21 1  mUes,  had  been  esti- 
mated by  Major  Bonus,  R.E.,  Officiating  Engineer- 
in-Chief,  to  be  80,«28,4i3,S  rupees,  or  37,90«  rupees  per 
mile. 

The  Madras  Government  has  sanctioned  a  system 
of  tramways  for  Madras,  and  the  -«'ork  has  been 
entrusted  to  a  London  company. 

A  memorial  of  the  late  BLshop  Waldegrave  ha« 
bsen  erected  in  Carlisle  Cathedial,  in  the  south 
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QUANTITIES.— IV. 
Tiles. 

IN  measuring  tiling,  whether  plain,  pan,  or 
ornamental,  take  the  extreme  length  of 
eaves  from  out  to  oiit,  hj^  the  breadth  from 
eaves  to  ridge,  thus  : — 


and  twice  this,  if  the  building  is  rectangular, 
will  give  the  superficial  area  of  tiling. 

If  the  building  is  hipped  at  both  or  at  one 
end,  as  in  the  sketch,  the  dimensions  will  still 
be  taken  as  above  from  out  to  out,  as  whether 
the  roof  be  hipped  or  gabled,  the  superficial 
area  will  be  about  the  same  ;  and,  of  course, 
this  plan  materially  shortens  the  labour. 

The  following  allowances  in  the  measure- 
ment of  plain  and  pantiling  must  be  made  upon 
the  net  superficial  area  of  the  tUing. 

In  Plain  Tiling  : — 

Inches. 

For  eaves    4  extra. 

„  Dripping  do.  ...  0  „ 
„     Cuttings,  hips,  &c.      3  „ 

„    Valleys   12  „ 

In  Pantiling : — ■ 
For  cutting  to  hipa,  splays,  &e.,  at  per 
foot    run,     described  ^  as 
"  Splayed,      cutting  and 


„      „     to  hips  and  ridges  at  per  foot 
run. 

Take  the  fiilletings  at  per  foot  run,  describing 
whether  in  cement  or  mortar.  Also,  the 
pointing  to  verge.  Number  the  hip  hooks 
and  T  nails,  and  state  in  how  many  oils  they 
are  to  be  painted. 

To  ascertain  the  length  of  the  hip  rafter 
there  are  two  or  three  methods,  but  the  fol- 
lowing is  perhaps  the  simplest  and  best. 

Make  the  hip  line  on  the  roof  plan  the 
base  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  perpendi- 
cular of  which 
is  the  height  of 
the  roof  as  de- 
lineated on  the 
elevation,  and 
the  hypothenuse 
will  be  the 
length  of  the  hip 
or  valley.  Tak- 
ing the  example 
of  the  plan  of 
roof  given,  of 
which  A  B  is  the 
hip,  make  B  C  at 
right  angles  to  a 

A  B,  and  the  same  length  as  the  roof  is  high. 

Then  A  C  will  be  the  required  length  of  the  hip. 
TABLE  III. 

I^iis  Table  has  a  donhle  use  :  it  shows  the  order  of 
taking  this  trade,  and  the  method  of  measure- 
ment. 

Plain  tiling    ...    At  per  square  of  100ft. 

superficial. 
Pan  tiling     ...  „ 
Ridge  tiles    ...    At  per  foot  run. 
Hip  tiles  ....  „ 
Valley  tiles    ...  „ 
Plain  tile  creasing  ., 
,  Mitres  to  hips  and  ridges    .  '  .    At  per  No. 
Hip  and  T  hooks  


Slates. 

In  measuring  slating,  take  the  length  by 
the  breadth,  the  latter  being  taken  from  the 
edge  of  the  eaves  to  the  top  of  ridge  as  in  the 
tiles.  Add  to  which  whatever  appears  of  the 
lower  course  of  slates.  Thus  supposing  the 
slates  to  be  countesses  (20  by  12)  and  laid  to 
a  2in.  lap,  the  bottom  course  will  show  8in.  This 
would  be  the  requu-ed  addition  to  add  to  the 
measurement. 

Allowance  for  hips  and  valleys  is  thus  made. 
Take  the  length  by  6in.  wide  on  each  side,  and 
add  to  it  the  measurement  as  an  allowance  for 
cutting  and  waste,  the  hip  being  measured  as 
described  in  tiles.  In  addition,  make  an 
allowance  of  Gin.  wide  by  the  length  for  all 
irregular  cuttings  ;  as,  for  example,  to  angle 
chimneys.    Make  deductions  as  they  appear. 

Where  the  slating  is  laid  circular  it  must 
be  kept  separate  from  the  straight,  and  de- 
scribed accordingly.  It  is  measured  similarly 
to  the  straight,  Avith  the  same  allowances. 

Be  careful  to  state  the  description  of  slating 
used,  -with  the  size  (whether  duchesses,  coun- 
tesses, &c.,  &c.),  also  specify  the  lap,  also  the 
quality  of  nails,  whether  copper,  zinc,  &c., 
and  the  number  to  each  slate. 

It  may  be  advisable  here  to  give  the  size  of 
slates  generally  in  use — 

In.     In.  In.  In. 

3G  by  24-  Countesses  20  by  10 
30     24    Viscountesses  18  ,,  9 


Queens 
Imperials 
Princesses 
Duchesses 


24 
24 


Ladies 
Doubles 


16 
13 


6 


Note. — Of  these,  the  Duchess  and  Countess 
are  the  more  commonly  used.  Of  course,  it 
Avill  be  necessary  to  keep  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  slating  separate  ;  also  to  state  whether 
fancy  slating — slating  laid  diagonally  being 
so-called.*  Shorrld  the  slating  be  required  to 
be  cut  in  any  form,  a  sketch  would  the  better 
exemplify  the  description,  and  should  be  given 
to  enable  the  contractors  to  estimate  with 
greater  certainty.  Slate  ridges  and  cresting 
are  measured  at  per  foot  run.  State  whether 
set  in  red-lead,  piitty,  and  screws,  &c.  Slate 
hips  are  measured  at  per  foot  run,  as  will  be 
seen  by  perusal  of  the  Table  IV.  Measure  aU 
fiUetings,  and  state  whether  in  lime  and  hair 
mortar  or  cement.  These  are  billed  with  the 
bricldayer's  work  as  before  described. 

Slate  Damp  Cotose. — Take  the  length  by 
the  width,  and  state  whether  laid  double,  and 
if  bedded  in  cement. 

Slate  Ceeasing. — In  taking  this  item  it  is 
necessary  to  state  if  in  cement. 

Slate  Shelves. — Take  the  length  by  the 
width  and  include  in  such  measurement  any 
portion  let  into  walls. 

The  edges,  where  rubbed  down  or  rounded, 
to  be  taken  at  per  foot  run,  and  described  how 
finished. 

Rebates,  grooves,  tongues,  &c.,  are  also 
measured  at  per  foot  viin.  If  the  joints  be 
cemented  with  red-lead  or  putty,  it  must  be 
stated. 

The  cutting  and  pinning  into  wall  is  also 
taken  at  per  foot  run.    See  Table  IV. 

Slate  Cisterns  are  usually  numbered, 
stating  the  description  of  slating  with  the 
thickness  required  for  sides  and  bottom,  and 
the  capacity  of  water  required  in  gallons.  It 
is  advisable  also  to  give  the  inside  or  net 
dimensions  of  the  cistern,  as  where  the  bottom 
is  thicker  than  the  sides,  as  is  customary,  it 
■will  be  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
where  this  not  done.  Describe  how  it  is  to  be 
put  together,  specifying  the  bolts  and  nuts. 
All  holes  for  plumber  are  taken  at  per  number 
"  extra."  It  should  be  also  stated  if  fixed,  as 
otherwise  this  will  be  afterwards  charged  as 
"  extra." 

Slate  Slnks. — Give  the  dimensions,  length, 
breadth,  and  depth,  and  frdl  description,  stat- 
ing if  fixed,  including  cutting  and  pinning  into 
wall,  &c.  All  holes  are  to  be  taken  as  "extra." 
If  rebated,  it  must  be  stated,  as  it  is  an 
"  extra."    See  the  Table  as  to  how  measured. 


*  I  avoid  all  questions  of  reasons  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  so  called.  I  desire  only  to  deal  at  present  with  that 
which  exists. 


Slate  Paving.  —  It  is  necessary  to 
describe  as  to  the  finishing  to  surface  whether 
rubbed,  &c.,  and  if  the  edges  are  sawn  or 
rubbed,  they  will  be  measured  separately  at 
per  foot  run. 

Slate  Skir'jtngs. — Take  the  length  and 
describe  the  width  and  thickness  of  the  slate, 
including  all  screws,  and  drilling  holes. 

Slate  Louvees. — In  taking  these  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  state  the  depth  and  thickness  of 
slate,  and  the  surfaces  if  planed  &c.,  in- 
chiding  edges.  Number  the  fair  ends,  and 
the  fitting  to  stone  or  other  grooves. 

Labour  on  surfaces,  as  planing,  rubbing, 
enamelling,  is  to  be  taken  at  per  foot  su- 
perficial. 

Chimney  pieces  are  usually  nrmibered  and  a 
price  afiixed ;  tlie  price  and  value  thereof 
differing  almost  as  mxtch  as  in  the  case  of 
marble. 

The  fixing  is  taken  under  the  head  of 
"  Bricklayer." 

Table  IV. 

This  T(djle  has  a  double  use  :  it  shotvs  the  order  of 
tidiiiig  this  trade,  and  the  method  of  measure- 
ment. 

Slating  ...    At  per  square  of  100ft.  sup. 
Slate  ridging  .     ,,    „    foot  run. 

.,    hips  .    .     „  „ 
Slate  damp  course    At  per  foot  super. 
,,    Shelves  ,, 
„    Paivng  „  „ 

Slate  creasing    At  per  foot  riin. 
„    Louvres  „  ,, 

,,    Skirtings        ,,  „ 
Labour  to  planing  to  surface,  At  per  ft.  sup. 
„  to  edges,  grooves,) 

rebates,  &c.,     j      "  " 
Slate  cisterns.  At  per  number. 

,,     sinks  „  „ 

Cutting  holes  for  ) 
plumber  (extra)!"  "  " 

In  concluding  this  trade  I  would  mention  a 
"  short  way  "  to  find  the  quantity  of  slates 
required.  Should  the  reader  wish  to  find  the 
amount  of  slates  necessary  to  cover  any  given 
area — take  the  length  the  third  slate  covers 
the  first  from  the  length  of  the  slate,  and 
diAddc  the  remainder  by  two.  Multiply  the 
result  by  the  width  of  the  slate,  and  the  pro- 
duct will  he  the  number  of  square  inches  of 
the  surface  of  a  single  slate.  The  total  area 
of  the  roof  divided  by  this  number  will  give 
the  total  of  slates  required. 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTS  ON  THE 
COMPETITIONS  QUESTION. 

IN  a  leading  article  of  our  No.  938  we  called 
the  attention  of  oru-  readers  to  the  com- 
ments on  the  Quantities  question  contained 
in  the  last  issued  report  of  the  ilanchester 
Society  of  Architects,  and  intimated  there  was 
a  possibility  of  our  again  noticing  that  report. 
The  close  of  the  very  important  competition 
for  the  Cathedral  at  Edinburgh  has  once  more 
roused  the  professional  body  to  a  consideration 
of  the  old,  old  tale — the  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion of  architectural  competitions — and  as  the 
report  of  the  Manchester  Society  goes  pretty 
fully  into  the  question,  and,  moreover,  sug- 
gests a  hitherto  unusual  com'se  of  dealing  with 
it,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  further  pub- 
licity to  it.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what 
the  Society  has  to  say  of  one  phase  of  the 
question — the  excessive  costliness  to  architects 
of  the  competition  system,  which  has  of  late 
years  degenerated  into  a  mere  contest  of 
purses — each  competing  architect  straining  his 
ingenuity  to  discover,  not  how  he  may  out- 
design,  but  how  he  may  out-draw  his  brethren 
who  are  competing  against  him.  One  would 
imagine  that  this  evil  was  more  common  to 
open,  than  to  limited,  competitions ;  yet  the  very 
reverse  is  the  fact.  Sixty  architects  entering 
uninvited  (individually)  into  a  piiblic  compe- 
tition have  not  the  means  of  communicating 
with  one  another,  and  of  arranging  beforehand 
the  preliminaries  of  a  professional  tournament. 
They  may  well  be  excused  for  giving  theni- 
selves  up  to  the  maxim,  "  All  means  are  fair 
in  love  or  war."    But  what  shall  we  say  of  a 
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dozen,  or  even  (iw  at,  Edinbnrft'li)  half-a-dozen, 
arcliitccts,  known  to  eacli  oilier,  and  invited, 
each  with  a  ii  xed  honorarium,  to  compete  for 
a  building  ?  Were  it  half-a-dozen  contractors, 
we  should  liearof  their  s(!nsibly  meeting  before- 
hand and  arranging  some  of  the  preliminaries  ; 
if  it  were  but  the  soleetion  of  a  surveyor  to 
sup])ly  th(!m  with  satisfactory  cpiantities  or 
"  schedules,"  duly  lithographed  (not  written), 
so  that  each  builder  might  be  restricted  to  a 
pure  and  simple  task  of  pricing  one  uniform 
estimate.  Nay,  even  tlie  very  wording  of  the 
form  of  tender  is  rigidly  settled  on  beforehand. 
The  contest  is,  in  fact,  a  pitting  against  one 
another  of  mere  ratio  prices,  even  though  the 
competing  builders  be,  not  six  only,  but  six- 
teen. But  how  do  our  architects  act  ?  They 
keep  jealousljr  aloof  from  each  other,  and,  let 
the  honorarium  be  ever  so  liberal,  hardly  a 
man  of  the  "ruck" — to  apply  a  sporting 
phrase — will  hesitate  to  spend  twice  or  thrice 
the  siun  in  out-drawing,  out-painting,  out- 
modelling,  or  out-gilding  liis  antagonists.  The 
competition  for  the  Coiu-ts  of  Law  aiibrded  a 
notable  case  in  proof  of  our  remark  ;  and  the 
recent  competition  in  Edinburgh  forms  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  that  may  be  confidently 
laid  down,  that  a  limited  competition  with  an 
honorarium  is  even  a  worse  architectural  evil 
than  the  very  worst  open  competition  that  can 
be  devised.  In  the  case  of  the  Edinburgh 
Cathedral  the  honorarium  to  each  competitor 
was  £100.  Will  any  man  aver  that  a  good, 
useful,  intelligible  design  for  a  £65,000  cathe- 
dral cannot  be  ' '  got  up  "  for  £100  ?  No  one  will 
surely  say  that  such  a  design  might  not  after 
(say  six  months')  careful  study  as  a  design,  be 
adequately  drawn  oat  on,  let  us  say,  one  single 
sheet  of  drawing-paper,  folded  letter-wise, 
thus,  and  sent  off  by  book-post  for  two  pence : 


1— 1 

0 

u 

A 

r 

B 

G 

A  would  be  the  plan  of  the  principal  floor,  with 
B,  C,  D,  and  E  its  four  elevations  developed 
around  it,  while  F,  G,  H,  and  I  would  give  a 
committee  no  fewer  than  four  sections ;  the 
entire  set  of  nine  drawings  so  placed  as  to  con- 
siderably aid  a  non-professional  committee  in 
reading  the  respective  designs,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  time  saved  to  any  professional  referee 
called  in.  It  would  be  impossible  to  expend 
more  than  twenty  guineas  at  most  in  "  getting 
np,"  as  the  phrase  is,  these  nine  dra^^dngs  on 
one  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  balance  of  the 
honorarium  would  not  leave  too  much  for  the 
six  months'  general  consideration  of  the  de- 
signer. 

Were  some  such  system  as  this  to  become 
general — say  by  a  strike  of  architects,  the  poor- 
est and  worst-paid  men  in  the  world,  chiefly 
by  their  own  fault — the  public  would  really 
get  designs,  when  they  inaugurated  a  compe- 
tition, while,  as  it  is,  they  only  get  drawings  of 
inordinate  costliness.  Our  architects  would 
have  to  tliink  more,  and  draw  and  spend  less,  i 
Our  public  buildings  would  be  infinitely  more 
original  in  conception  if  we  could  only  restrict 
the  competing  architects  to  designing,  just  as 
competing  builders  are  restricted  to  pricing. 

In  the  celebrated  limited  competition  for  the 
Law  Courts,  the  honorarium  paid  by  Govern- 
ment to  each  of  the  ten  competitors  was  £800 — 
a  handsome  pajnnent  for  what  was  wanted — a 
general  design  for  the  buildings.  If  any  two 
01  the  competitors  pocketed  a  farthing  of  his 
£800,  we  are  unconscious  of  the  fact.    It  was, 


for  the  rejected  architects,  a  really  disastrous 
sjteoulation,  in  which  some  of  them  must  have 
lost  from  £300  to  £500.  As  to  the  Edinburgh 
(Jathedral  Competition,  the  £100  honorarium 
Avas  the  veriest  bagatelle.  Many  of  the  designs 
must  have  cost  thrice  the  money.  In  this  case, 
oddly  enough,  the  conditions  contained  the 
following  clause  : — 

"  All  drawings  required  at  present  are  to  be  of 
the  character  of  sketches ;  not  detailed  working 
di'awings." 

as  to  which  we  need  only  refer  our  readers  to 
the  exquisitely  detailed  geometrical  drawings 
we  have  engraved  as  illustrative  of  Mr.  Street's 
design,  and  ask  them  to  say,  if  they  arc,  as 
even  specially  retained  architects,  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  their  own  paying  clients  with 
more  elalDorate  contract  drawings.  Mr.  Street's 
drawings  will  surely  do  much  to  break  up  the 
existing  system  of  competi  tion  altogether  ;  for 
if  every  architect  is  to  turn  out  for  mere  com- 
tition  purposes  a  set  of  complete  contract  draw- 
ings, who  but  a  madman  will  compete  ? 

We  have  had  so  much  of  our  own  to  say  on 
this  question  of  cost,  or  of  speculation,  that  we 
have  left  tiU  the  end  of  our  article  the  quota- 
tion we  intended  to  give  from  the  report  of  the 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects.  Here  it  is, 
and  it  quite  sustains  us  in  our  denimciation  of 
the  existing  cruel  system  of  architectural  com- 
petition.   It  speaks  of — 

"  the  suggestions  made  by  this  Society  that  in 
important  public  competitions  the  intending  com- 
petitors should  be  invited  in  the  first  instance  to 
send  in  merelj'  sketch  plans,  &c.,  to  a  small  scale, 
and  that  from  them,  if  necessary,  a  limited  number 
should  be  chosen,  whose  authors  should  be  requested 
to  send  in  more  elaborated  designs.  The  result  of 
this  plan,  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  this 
Society  by  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  in  their 
competition  for  the  Town-hall,  was  sufficient  to 
convince  any  one  having  any  knowledge  of  building 
that  a  second  competition,  or,  indeed,  any  competi- 
tion involving  the  production  of  artistically  and 
expensively  got  up  perspectives,  &c.,  is  entirely 
unnecessary,  and  that  the  architect  might  very 
easily  be  selected  from  the  sketch  designs." 

We  can  only  say,  after  giving  expression  to 
our  own  ideas  on  this  important  question,  no 
truer  words  were  ever  penned  than  these  ob- 
servations of  the  Manchester  Society  of  Archi- 
tects. Why  should  our  architects  be  mulcted 
of  such  enormous  sums  as  the  profession  have 
been  known  to  expend  in  some  notorioiis  com- 
petitions ?  Why  but  because,  as  eels  are  used 
to  being  skinned,  and  have  been  popularly  said 
to  like  it,  our  architects  resemble  these  slippery 
creatures,  and  live  contentedly  upon  their 
losses.  It  is  a  state  of  things  very  adverse  to 
the  true  progress  of  art,  and  little  calculated 
to  impress  the  outside  jmblic  with  a  very  ex- 
alted idea  of  a  modern  English  architect. 

S.  S. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Architectural  Association  commenced  its 
fortnightly  visits  to  works  in  progress  and 
buildings  of  architectural  interest  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last,  when  about  seventy  of  the  mem- 
bers visited  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Gresham-street, 
and  the  new  Post  OfBce  buildings  in  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand.  The  members  met  at  half-past  two 
o'clock  at 

goldsmiths'  HALL, 

where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Hesketh,  the 
architect  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  The 
principal  point  of  attraction  in  this  fine  and 
palatial  structure  was  the  new  hall  and  staircase, 
recently  reconstructed,  in  the  most  costly  and  beau- 
tiful marbles  procurable,  by  Messrs.  Bur  lie  and  Co., 
of  Regent-street,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hesketh,  the  Company's  architect. 
A  brief  description  of  the  work  appeared  in  the 
Building  News  of  March  8,  1872  (Vol.  XXII., 
p.  l;)4),  and  the  work  was  there  spoken  of  as  a 
specimen  of  good  materials  and  careful  execu- 
tion, although  there  is  nothing  specially 
remarkable  in  the  design.  The  colours  generally 
contrast  with  good  effect,  and  it  may  therefore 
be  useful  if  we  give  a  list  of  the  several  architec- 
tural members  of  the  work,  with  the  name  of  the 
marble  in  which  each  is  executed,  and  the  quarries 
or  country  from  which  each  variety  of  marble  is 
prociu-ed.    The  capitals  of  colimins  and  pilasters 


aro  in  alabaster,  from  the  Fauld  quarries,  Tet- 
bury,  Staffordshire  ;  tho  shafts  of  columns  and 
pilasters  aro  in  Griotto  do  Flandres,  from  the 
lirovince  of  Namur,  Belgium  ;  tho  stilos  of  wall 
lining  are  in  Vein  marble,  from  Carrara,  Italy ; 
tho  panels  of  wall  lining  aro  in  Pavonazzi,  from  a 
quarry  near  Carrara  ;  tho  mouldings  are  in  Bleu 
Flouri,  from  Aspin,  near  Bagnoros  de  Bigorre, 
Pyrenees ;  the  capping  of  dado  and  of  balustrade 
aro  in  Bardilla,  from  Massa,  Italy ;  tho  balusters 
aro  in  alabaster,  from  tho ,  Fauld  quarries  ;  the 
dio  of  dado  is  in  Vert  do  Corse,  from  Corsica ; 
tho  niche  is  in  Devonshire,  from  Ipplopon,  near 
Newton,  Devon  ;  tho  imnols  on  walls  of  staircase 
and  the  pedestals  on  staircase  are  in  Sionna,  from 
Sienna,  Italy ;  tho  mouldings  of  panels  are  in 
Bleu  Flouri,  from  Aspin ;  the  plinths  and  base  of 
dado  aro  in  Brccho  do  Waulsort,  from  Hainault, 
Belgium  ;  tho  plinths  to  rako  of  stairs  and  to  hall 
are  also  in  Brccho  do  Waulsort,  from  tho  same 
place  ;  the  steps,  landings,  and  floor  aro  in 
Sicilian,  from  Carrara  ;  the  green  bands  in  floors 
aro  in  Cornpau  Vert,  from  Bagnoros  de  Bigorre ; 
tho  upper  wall  lining  in  hall  is  of  Devonshire, 
from  Plymouth  ;  tho  lower  walling  of  hall  is  in 
Vert  do  Corse,  from  Corsica ;  the  imposts  and 
archivolts  are  in  Vein,  from  Carrara  ;  the  pedes- 
tals of  candelabra  are  in  onyx,  from  Algiers  ;  and 
the  plinths  of  candelabra  pedestals  aro  in  Breche 
do  Waulsort,  from  Hainault.  This  combination 
of  beautiful  marbles  makes  a  very  effective  and 
stately  grand  staircase;  but  Sir.  Hesketh  said 
that  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  selecting  the 
marbles,  inasmuch  as  the  marble  masons,  either 
ignorantly  or  wilfully,  give  anything  but  the 
right  names  to  the  different  varieties.  The  four 
lunettes  which  light  the  staircase  from  the  top 
are  glazed  with  plain  ground  glass,  tho  white 
surface  of  which  is  agreeably  broken  up  and 
relieved  by  elegantly-designed  grilles  placed  on 
tho  interior.  These  grilles  have  the  appearance 
of  light  iron  castings,  but  Mr.  Hesketh  said  that, 
in  order  not  to  endanger  the  marble  work,  he  had 
had  them  made  in  carton  pierre.  The  handsome 
chandelier  which  now  hangs  in  tho  centre  is  an 
adaptation  of  one  which  formerly  hung  in  tha 
hall,  but  which  had  for  years  been  bidden  away. 
Mr.  Hesketh  next  conducted  tho  visitors  through 
the  noble  suite  of  apartments,  some  of  which 
have  recently  been  redecorated  by  Mr.  Hesketh. 
The  ceilings  of  some  of  these  rooms  are  said  to  bo 
reproductions  of  Inigo  Jones's  work ;  at  any  rate, 
the  general  opinion  was  that  if  they  are  not  so, 
they  strikingly  accorded  with  tho  work  of  that 
great  master.  Very  little  of  tho  decorative  fea- 
tures of  this  princely  suite  of  rooms  could  be 
seen,  as  the  walls  were  swathed  in  protective 
linen  coverings.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mathews, 
the  President  of  the  Association,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Hesketh  for  his  kind- 
ness in  conducting  the  visitors  over  the  hall,  and 
the  visitors  then  proceeded  to 

THE  NEW  POST  OFFICE  BUILDINGS. 

Here  the  visitors  were  met  by  Mr.  James 
Williams,  of  Her  Majesty's  Office  of  works,  from 
whose  designs  and  under  whose  superintendenco 
this  large  and  stately  pile  is  now  drawing  towards 
completion.  The  building  is  a  parallelogram  on 
plan,  having  frontages  of  28Gft.  each  to  S.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  and  Bath-sti'eet,  and  of  144ft.  each  to 
Newgate-street  and  Angel-street.  It  stands  on 
a  base  of  grey  Cornwall  granite,  rising  4ft.  above 
tho  ground  line,  and  the  whole  of  the  fronts  have 
been  executed  in  Portland  stone,  which,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, is  a  very  satisfactory  sample  of  that 
useful  building  material ;  indeed,  Mr.  Williams 
said  on  Saturday  that  he  did  not  know  of  a  better 
piece  of  Portland  stone  work  anywhere.  In  reply 
to  a  question  by  one  of  tho  visitors,  he  said  that 
no  one  was  sent  down  to  the  quarries  to  select  the 
stone,  nor  did  he  think  that  such  a  plan  was  ever 
desirable,  for  it  took  out  of  the  architect's  hands 
the  power  to  reject  stones  which  were  found  dur- 
ing the  working  to  bo  faulty.  He  reserved  this 
right  of  selection  or  rejection  to  himself,  therefore, 
because  although  a  block  at  the  quarry  might  seem 
to  have  the  right  ring  about  it,  it  might,  in  work- 
ing, be  found  to  be  very  defective ;  and  if  the 
person  at  the  quaiTy  had  passed  such  a  block,  tho 
architect  could  not  refuse  to  use  it  unless  at  a 
great  sacrifice.  The  building  is  four  stories 
in  height,  exclusive  of  the  basement,  the  total 
height  from  the  ground  lino  being  84ft.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  effect  a  communication  be- 
tween the  basement  of  the  new  building  and  that 
of  the  old  General  Post  Office  (Smirke's  clief- 
d'muvre,  now  so  sadly  disfigured  by  the  barn-liko 
structure  over  the  pediment)  by  a  subway  beneath 
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S.  Martin's-le-Grand  ;  but  Mr.  Williams  stated  that 
it  has  been  decided  to  abandon  thin,  on  account  of 
the  groat  expense  (,£7,000  or  £8,000)  which  would 
bo  entailed  in  diverting  the  sewer.  The  contractor 
for  the  building  is  Mr.  Brass,  of  Old-street,  S. 
Luke's,  the  amount  of  whoso  tender  was  iC121),71S. 
The  work  was  to  have  been  completed  by 
Christmas  last,  but  the  recent  strike  and  other 
causes  have  delayed  the  work,  so  that,  in  Mr. 
Williams's  opinion,  it  will  be  probably  a  twelve- 
month hence  before  the  Telegraph  Department 
(by  which  the  building  will  be  almost  entirely 
occupied)  will  be  settled  in  its  new  quarters.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  concentrate  in  the  new 
biiilding  the  various  branches  of  the  Post 
Office  which  are  at  present  scattered  about  in 
separate  buildings.  It  was  proposbd  to  remove 
to  the  new  building  the  business  of  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  Department,  at  present  temporarily 
located  in  S.  Paul's  Churchyard  ;  the  Money  Order 
business,  from  the  existing  Chief  Money  Order 
Office  in  Aldorsgate-street ;  the  Dead  Letter 
Office,  from  its  temporary  quarters  over  the  Me- 
tropolitan Railway  Station,  in  Aldersgate-street ; 
and  the  Registered  Letter  business,  from  the  chief 
office  on  the  other  side  of  St.  Martin's-le-G-rand  ; 
but  this  will  be  impossible,  owing  to  the  enor- 
mous extension  of  the  telegraphic  business.  The 
requirements  of  the  postal  and  allied  services 
would  seem  to  demand  the  erection  of  another 
block  of  buildings  of  at  least  equal  capacity  to 
either  of  the  two  large  piles  which  stand  on 
either  side  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand ;  but  until 
this  accommodation  is  provided,  the  Money  Order 
business  will  continue  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
existing  office  in  Aldersgate-street,  while  the 
Savings  Bank  business  will  be  removed  from 
S.  Paul's  Churchyard  to  the  premises  which  will 
be  vacated  (on  the  completion  of  the  new  build- 
ings) by  the  Telegraph  Department  in  Founder's- 
court,  Lothbury.  The  Registered  Letter  business 
will  remain  where  it  is,  and  probably  the  Dead 
Letter  business.  The  new  building  will  be  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  the  Telegraph  Department, 
the  rest  of  the  space  being  devoted  to  offices 
connected  with  the  administrative  department  of 
the  Postal  sei'vice  at  large,  such  offices  being  re- 
moved from  the  existing  General  Post  Office,  so 
as  to  devote  the  latter  building  almost  entirely 
to  the  sorting  of  letters  and  newspapers.  The 
fine  central  hall  of  the  latter  building  has  been 
for  some  time  closed,  in  order  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  service,  and  thus  what  many  persons 
considered  to  be  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
building  has  been  destroyed.  Mi-.  Williams  said 
en  Saturday  that  he  had  expected  a  great 
public  outcry  about  this,  but  no  objection  was 
offered  by  the  public  against  it,' probably  because 
as  a  visitor  suggested,  the  public  were  not  con- 
sulted in  the  matter.  The  central  hall  in  the  new 
building,  which  is  somewhat  ornately  treated,  was 
intended  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of 
a  large  public  office  for  the  transaction  of  such 
postal  business  as  the  sale  of  stamps,  registry  of 
letters,  granting  of  money  orders,  and  the  receipt 
of  telegraph  messages  for  transmission.  This 
part  of  the  scheme  has  been  abandoned,  however, 
owing  to  the  great  space  which  will  have  to  be 
devoted  to  the  Telegraph  Department,  and  Mr. 
Williams  thought  it  likely  that  a  small  public 
office  to  serve  the  purposes  enumerated  would  be 
opened  at  the  old  building  on  the  opposite  side  of 
S.  Martin's-le-Grand,  the  central  hall,  or  what 
was  to  have  been  the  public  office  of  the  new 
building,  being  occupied  as  a  general  clerks'  office, 
room  being  provided  for  about  80  clerks.  The 
visitors  to  the  building  on  Saturday  afternoon 
first  proceeded  to  the  basement,  which  is  lofty,  and 
in  considerable  portions  very  well  lighted,  parti- 
cularly at  the  Newgate-stx'eet  end,  where  an 
irregular  slice  of  space  between  the  line  of  the  old 
buildings  and  that  of  the  new  structm-e  is  devoted 
to  an  open  area  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  base- 
ment floors,  skii'ted  on- the  Newgate-street  side  by 
an  open  balustrade  similar  to  that  at  the  west 
front  of  Somerset  House.  The  best  lighted  of 
these  basement  rooms  will  be  appropriated  as 
clerks'  rooms,  while  those  which  are  not  so  well 
lighted  will  be  utilised  as  storerooms  for  the 
engineers  of  the  Telegraphs  Department.  New- 
gate-street has  not  been  widened.  While  in 
the  basement,  the  construction  of  the  floors 
above  was  pointed  out.  It  is  entirely  of  iron 
and  concrete,  and  is  a  somewhat  novel  adap- 
tation of  the  Fox  and  BaiTett  and  kindred  sys- 
tems of  flooring.  The  principal  rolled  iron 
joists  are  about  20in.  deep,  and  are  placed 
about  6ft.  apart.  At  right  angles  to,  and  resting 
upon  the  bottom  flanges  of  these  principal  joists 
are  smaller  joists  about  12in.  deep  of  a  X  section. 


Those  smaller  joists  are  placed  about  Ijfin.  apart, 
and  cleats  or  boards  having  boon  temporarily 
secured  to  the  under  side  of  the  primary  joists, 
the  concrete  is  filled  in  from  the  top  to  the  depth 
of  Gin.,  and  when  it  lias  set,  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  narrow  slips  of  solid  conci'oto  supported  on 
the  flanges  of  the  secondary  joists,  and  with  their 
under  surfaces  flush  or  on  a  level  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  principal  joists.  This  mode  of  con- 
struction has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  plas- 
ter of  the  ceilings  beneath  to  bo  put  direct  on  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  floor  construction,  and 
the  concrete  of  course  offers  the  best  possible  key 
for  the  plastering.  The  whole  of  the  building 
stands  upon  a  bed  of  concrete  Gft.  deep,  it  having 
been  thought  desirable,  on  account  of  the  massive- 
ness  of  the  structure,  to  go  to  this  extra  expense, 
notwithstanding  that  there  was  found  to  be  a  vei'y 
good  gravel  "bottom."  Wooden  joists  and  boards 
rest  upon  the  tops  of  the  principal  rolled  joists  to 
form  the  floors  of  the  rooms,  and  Yorkshire  flags 
for  the  corridors.  The  space  intervening  between 
the  top  of  the  concrete  and  the  floor  will  bo  found 
convenient  for  laying  the  gas  and  water  pipes, 
and  telegraph  wires,  of  which  latter  there  will  bo 
some  thousands  brought  into  the  building.  In 
the  corridors  the  main  gas  and  water  pipes  will 
be  laid  in  a  channel  running  along  one  side,  and 
this  channel  will  be  covered  by  a  pierced  and 
movable  iron  grating.  There  will  be  hydrants  in 
the  corridors  every  20ft.,  so  as  to  afford  the  means 
of  rapidly  flooding  the  building  in  case  of  fire. 
There  will  be  no  hot-water  apparatus  or  any 
special  provision  of  the  kind  for  warming  the 
building.  The  rooms  will  be  warmed  by  ordinary 
stoves,  while  for  the  staircases  and  coiTidors  it  is 
thought  that  ample  warmth  will  be  provided  from 
the  large  quantity  of  gas  which  will  always  be 
burning,  especially  in  tlie  basement.  Nor  is  there 
any  special  provision  made  for  ventilation,  which 
will  be  effected  merely  by  windows  and  by  means 
of  open  skylights,  &c.,  above  the  staircase  wells. 
The  corridors  communicate  direct  with  all  the  stair- 
cases, and  Mr.  Williams  said  it  was  found  in  the 
existing  Post  Office  buildings  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  this  mode  of  ventilation  was  found 
amply  snfficient.  The  concrete  used  throughout 
is  composed  of  broken  brick  and  stone,  hard  shin- 
gle, smiths'  ashes,  and  Aberthaw  lime,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions :  3  of  broken  brick  and  stone, 
1  of  coarse  gravel,  1  of  hard  smiths'  ashes, 
1  of  clinkers,  and  1  of  ground  Aberthaw 
lime.  Mr.  Williams  said  that  this  made  the  best 
concrete  he  had  ever  seen ;  on  trying  to  cut 
through  it,  it  was  found  to  be  like  cast-iron. 
The  pieces  of  broken  brick  and  stone  used  for  the 
concrete  of  floors  should  never  be  much  larger 
than  a  good-sized  chestnut.  Recently,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  had  been  done,  a  new  and 
ingenious  machine  had  been  employed  for  break- 
ing up  this  material,  which  it  did  with  great 
facility  and  regularity.  The  building  is,  as  before 
stated,  five  stories  in  height,  and  the  staircases 
are  arranged  in  pairs,  there  being  separate  stair- 
cases for  the  heads  of  departments,  &c.,  and 
for  subordinate  officials  and  workpeople,  the 
later  staircase  having  two  turns,  however, 
where  the  former  only  has  one.  By  this  means  a 
small  piece  of  what  may  be  called  mezzanine  floor 
is  obtained  on  the  minor  staircase  on  which  to 
place  a  row  of  waterclosets  for  the  workpeople, 
&c.,  the  waterclosets  for  the  heads  of  departments 
being  immediately  beneath  these,  but  approached 
from  the  principal  staircase.  Thus,  although  there 
are  only  five  stories  to  the  building,  there  are  ten 
stoi-ies  or  tiers  of  waterclosets  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  main  staircases.  On  the  third  floor  is 
a  large  room,  80ft.  by  60ft.  in  the  clear,  originally 
intended  as  a  ledger-room  for  the  Savings'  Bank 
Department,  but  now  intended  to  be  devoted  to 
the  engineers  of  the  Telegraph  Department.  On 
the  floor  above  is  the  instrument-room,  where  800 
female  operators  will  be  accommodated.  This 
room  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  floor 
space  of  the  top  story  of  the  building,  and  is  lofty 
and  well-lighted.  At  one  end  of  this  vast  apart- 
ment will  be  the  testing-room,  for  testing  the  lines 
of  wires  when  necessary.  The  messages  from  the 
chief  district  offices,  such  as  Charing  Cross, 
Lombard-street,  &c.,  will  not  be  "  wired  "  to  S. 
Martin's-le-Grand ;  they  will  be  sent  in  "  carriers  " 
along  pneumatic  tubes,  which  will  be  brought 
direct  into  this  room.  The  lower  portion  of  one 
of  the  small  quadrangles  will  be  covered  with  a 
glass  roof,  to  aft'ord  shelter  to  the  engines  and 
boilers  which  will  be  used  for  exhausting  the  air 
from  the  pneumatic  tubes,  and  a  chimney  shaft 
will  be  carried  up  in  the  centre  to  a  height  rather 
greater  than  that  of  the  main  building.  Before 
the  visitors  left  the  building,  Mr.  Williams  directed 


attention  to  the  machinery  used  for  working  the 
stone  and  granite,  and  said  that  the  coping  of  the 
granite  balustrade  had  been  worked  with  mould- 
ings on  both  sides  simultaneously,  and  with  groat 
rapidity,  by  one  of  tlie  machines.  Thanks  having 
been  given  to  Mr.  Williams  for  his  courtesy,  the 
visitors  left  the  building,  having  spent  a  most 
profitable  and  interesting  afternoon. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this 
Institute,  on  Monday  evening  last.  Profes- 
sor Ken-  in  the  chair,  after  the  minutes  had  been 
read  and  confli-med,  and  the  other  routine  busi- 
ness transacted,  Mr.  Alexander  Ci-awford,  of  15, 
East-parade,  Leeds,  was  elected  a  Fellow,  and 
Mr.  R.  Morrison  Mai-nock,  of  3,  Verulam-build- 
ings.  Gray's  Inn,  an  Associate. 

Mr.  Seddon  called  attention  to  a  new  trap,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Glegg.  Mr.  Seddon  said  that 
this  was  the  most  perfect  trap  he  had  seen,  and 
had,  he  believed,  been  rather  extensively  used 
by  Messrs.  Corbett  and  M'Clvmont  on  their  exten- 
sive building  estate  at  West  Brompton.  The 
principal  advantage  of  the  trap  was  that  it  con- 
tained a  much  lai-ger  body  of  water  than  any 
other  trap,  and  that  when  any  faecal  or  other 
offensive  matter  was  convoyed  into  the  trap  it 
was  immediately  discharged  therefrom. 

Mr.  Glegg,  the  inventor  and  patentee,  having 
made  a  few  remarks  explanatory  of  his  inven- 
tion, a  brief  discussion  ensued  on  the  question, 
Mr.  CocKERELL  failing  to  see  the  advantages 
of  the  trap  over  the  ones  ordinarily  used,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Moreis,  who  described  himself  as 
"  the  champion  of  the  soil-pipe."  contending  that 
to  effectually  guard  against  the  iiTuption  of 
sewer  gas  into  a  house  (which  was,  of  course,  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  new  trap),  there  was  nothing 
better  than  ventilating  the  soil  pipe  at  a  suf- 
ficiently safe  distance  above  the  roof  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statiiam,  of  Liverpool,  Associate, 
then  read  a  long  and  elaborate  paper  entitled 
"  Architecture  Practically  Considered  in  Relation 
to  Music."  The  paper  was  of  a  very  practical 
character,  and  entered  into  the  questions  of  what 
forms,  dimensions,  and  materials  could  be  best 
employed  in  structures  intended  to  be  devoted 
to  various  classes  of  musical  performances. 
Acoustically,  the  author  had  anived  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  conclusions  as  those  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Roger  Smith  in  his  little  work  on 
Acoustics.  We  hope  to  give  an  absti-act  of  the 
paper  in  our  next  issue,  together  with  some  notes, 
of  the  discussion  which  ensued. 


SCIENTIFIC  ART. 

MR.  W.  CAVE  THOMAS,  in  his  application 
to  the  Vioe-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  in  relation  to  the  Chair  of  Fine 
Ai-t,  says  : — "  I  do  not  desire  the  Chair  of  Fine 
Art  at  Cambridge  alone  for  the  position  and 
honour  which  it  confers,  though  these  are  of  the 
highest,  but  because  Cambridge  is  the  English 
centre  of  mathematical  study,  and,  therefore,  the 
seat  of  learning  from  which  a  science  of  taste,  of 
a;sthetics,  founded  on  a  mathematical  basis, 
should  be  enunciated.  I  say  a  science,  for  I  have 
long  felt  that  discourse  upon  art  and  taste  should! 
be  rescued  from  that  misty  verbiage  which  has 
for  many  a  day,  not  only  puzzled  the  clear-headed 
in  England,  but  thi-oughout  Europe. 

"  It  may  appear  presumptuous  on  my  part  to 
suppose  myself  capable  of  substituting  clearness 
for  obscurity,  light  for  darkness,  of  pointing  out 
the  fixed  and  stable  amidst  the  fluctuating ;  but 
receiving  as  I  did  some  degree  of  scientific 
training  before  I  adopted  art  as  a  profession,  I 
was  astonished  to  find  our  art-literature  utterly 
deficient  in  scientific  method  and  logical  precision. 
These  defects  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  glaring, 
that  I  thenceforward  resolved  to  bring  the  float- 
ing and  tangled  mass  of  empirical  knowledge  into 
natural  sequence  and  order.  This  resolve  alone 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  carried  me  very  far 
towards  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
work  I  set  myself  to  do,  had  not  a  providential 
thought  led  me  to  build  upon  a  quantitative  basis, 
and  thus  ultimately  to  gain  a  complete  mastery 
of  my  subject. 

"  It  is  vei-y  commonly  but  erroneiusly  supposed, 
that  the  principles  of  art  must  be  evolved  by 
some  different  method  than  the  laws  of  physical 
phenomena ;  that  they  are  in  fact  inscrutable. 
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shadowy,  and  froc  from  any  hard  and  fast  rule. 
TliiH  is  most  unfovtunato  for  art  profjrosH.  The 
truo  principloa  of  art  may  bo  obtained  by  a 
strictly  inductive  method,  by  careful  obaorvatiou 
and  oxporinient,  by  a  method  an  strict  indeed  as 
that  pursued  in  the  study  of  any  other  class  of 
phenomena ;  the  difference  merely  being,  that  in 
the  one  case  wo  observe  and  tost  oxtornal  pheno- 
mena, whilst  in  the  other  wo  have  to  observe  and 
test  the  phenomena  of  our  own  inner  sentient 
being.  Every  great  work  of  art  is  the  result  of 
induction,  the  fruition  of  careful  observation  and 
experiment  from  which  the  painter  or  sculptor 
has  learnt  to  eliminate  what  is  variable,  what  is 
abnormal,  and  to  present  the  spectator  with  those 
moro  general,  central,  or  immutable  truths  of  the 
two  worlds  of  external  and  human  nature  of 
•which  he  must  equally  be  the  student." 



CONSTANT  WATER  SUPPLY. 

THE  regulations  for  the  constant  supply  of 
water  submitted  by  the  water  companies  of 
the  metropolis,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry,  and  a  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to  afBnning  "  That  the  regu- 
lations made  for  the  constant  supply  of  water  are 
not  only  oppressive,  but  vexatious  and  conflicting 
as  against  owners  and  consumers,  in  relation  to 
the  prescribed  fittings  required  under  the  Metro- 
polis Water  Act,  and  that  in  relation  to  constant 
supply,  it  appears  difHcult  whether  the  same  can 
be  obtained  without  considerable  dilTiculty  and 
enormous  expense  being  incurred.  Legislation 
on  this  important  subject  is  difficult  and  ambi- 
guous, and  the  interests  of  the  owners  or  con- 
sumers have  been  overborne  and  sacrificed  to  the 
powerfully-vested  interests  of  the  water  com- 
panies within  the  metropolitan  area."  At  the  same 
meeting  the  medical  officer  of  health  reported  the 
existence  of  a  number  of  capes  of  typhus  fever, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  watirs  of  the  companies 
supplying  the  district  has  shown  that  although 
somewhat  improved,  they  were  on  the  occasion  of 
the  examination  unfit  for  domestic  use  unless 
thoroughly  filtered,  and  there  was  still  much  to 
be  desired'  in  tho  direction  of  a  really  satisfactory 
•water  supply.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Shore- 
ditch  Vestry,  the  Sanitary  Committee  reported 
that  having  considered  the  Board  of  Trade  regu- 
lations, they  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  "  that 
the  regulations  are  unnecessarily  expensive,  and 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  class  of  houses  for 
the  benefit  of  whose  inhabitants  they  were  in- 
tended." The  Mile-end  Vestry  have  also  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolution  : — "That, 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  may  be 
expected  to  arise  from  a  constant  supply  of  water 
in  this  district,  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  ai-e  so  unsatisfactory,  and  would 
lead  to  such  an  enormous  expense,  and  be  a 
soui'ce  of  such  annoyance  to  consumers,  that  the 
Vostry  hope  the  Metropolitan  Board  will  resist 
them,  even  to  refusing  a  constant  supply  of  water 
on  such  vexatious  conditions."  The  Whitechapel 
District  Board  of  Works  have  resolved,  "  That, 
to  comply  with  the  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
fittings  for  a  constant  supply  of  •water  as  a  retro- 
spective measure  will  entail  costs  so  excessive  as 
to  become  oppressive."  Tho  Local  Boards  of 
Limehouse,  St.  George's-in-the-East,  and  the 
East  of  London  generally  have  passed  similar 
resolutions. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  WOOD  DEANE 

WAS  born  the  3rd  March,  1825,  at  Islington  ; 
received  a  classical  education  •under 
Bishop  Jackson  at  the  Grammar  School  ;  was 
articled  to  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  architect,  on 
7th  September,  1842.  On  13th  January,  1844, 
he  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  obtained  the  silver  medal  in  December  of  the 
same  year.  He  also  became  a  student  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  obtained 
prizes  there  in  1844  and  1845.  After  serving  his 
articles  he  assisted  Mr.  Mocatta,  and  obtained 
some  premiums  in  competition.  He  travelled 
in  Franco,  Germany,  and  Italy  for  two  years, 
returned  to  England  at  the  latter  end  of  1851, 
and  took  the  late  Alfred  Bailey  into  partnership. 
During  their  partnership  they  built  Langham 
Chambers.  After  their  separation,  in  1855,  he 
built  some  houses  and  studios,  and  built  a  new 
stone  shop-front  for  Messrs.  Dickinson,  the  photo- 
graphers of  Bond-street ;  but  being  averse  to 
the  business  part  of  his  profession,  and  being 


without  patronage,  ho  mainly  occupied  himself 
with  making  designs,  and  drawing  and  colouring 
views  of  now  and  proposed  buildings  for  other 
architects,  and  in  occasionally  drawing  on 
wood  for  the  illustrated  papers.  He  eventu- 
ally abandoned  architecture  ,for  painting.  Ho 
was  elected  Associate  in  1862,  and  Member  in 
1 8G8,  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
from  which  he  migrated  in  1870  to  the  Old 
Society.  He  also  exhibited  at  the  Dudley  Gallery, 
and  at  tho  Royal  Academy.  Ho  was  attacked 
with  disease  of  tho  liver  in  1870,  and  died  at  his 
residence,  Ga,  King  Henry's-road,  N.W.,  on  the 
18th  inst. 

It  is  rarely  that  wo  have  to  deplore  tho  loss  of 
one  equally  skilled  in  architecture  and  painting, 
and  one,  too,  cut  off  at  the  very  height  of  his 
powers.  It  is  too  true  that  those  only  who  were 
his  personal  intimates  could  appreciate  those 
talents  for  architecture  that  were  denied  a  fitting 
career.  Had  he  possessed  a  fortune  or  a  patron, 
he  might  have  ombclli.shed  London  with  his 
works  ;  for  no  man  ovor  had  a  more  brilliant  in- 
vention, a  nicer  fooling  for  exquisite  proportion, 
a  greater  mastery  over  detail,  nor  a  more  perfect 
and  cultivated  appreciation  of  the  scope  and 
meaning  of  his  art ;  but  after  a  fruitless  essay  of 
ten  years  he  turned  to  painting,  where  no  patron- 
age but  skill  was  reqiiired  to  get  competence  and 
fame. 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  arts  know  his 
charming  expositions  of  the  architecture  and 
landscapes  of  Europe,  from  the  slated  houses 
of  the  old  French  towns,  glistening  with  the 
rain,  to  the  yellow  skies  of  Seville  winking  in 
the  heat.  The  loss  of  the  man  is  even  more 
deplored  by  those  who  knew  him  than  the  loss  of 
the  artist,  for  it  was  difficult  to  know  whether 
one  was  more  attracted  by  the  fine  points  of  his 
character  than  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  conversa- 
tion. "  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne'er  shall 
look  upon  his  like  again." 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Nottingham. — On  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Cole, 
C.B.,  distributed  the  prizes  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art.  Thanks  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  supported,  and  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  Rawle,  the  head  master,  the  Not- 
tingham School  has  for  the  fifth  year  headed  the 
lists  in  the  Government  examinations,  and  has 
obtained  a  greater  number  of  prizes  than  any 
other  school  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Colo,  in  con- 
cluding the  remarks  which  he  addressed  to  the 
students,  observed,  that  next  April  he  would 
have  completed  fifty  years  of  public  service,  from 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  retire.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago  Lord  Granville,  then  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  asked  him  to  un- 
dertake the  superintendence  of  the  S  chools  of 
Design.  During  that  period  he  had  served  under 
statesmen  of  all  politics.  Mr.  Labouchere,  after- 
wards Lord  Taunton  ;  Mr.  Henley,  who  was  the 
first  to  insist  that  the  artisans  of  this  country 
should  have  means  of  learning  geometrical 
drawing;  Mr.  Cardwell,  who  enlarged  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art  into  Science  and  Art ;  Lord  Stanley 
of  Alderley,  who  transferred  the  Museum  from 
Marlborough  House  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  then  founded  by  the  Prince  Consort;  the 
late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  instituted  the  pre- 
sent successful  system  of  science  instruction ;  Earl 
Granville,  who  first  began  the  pei-manent  build- 
ings for  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  started 
the  idea  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  which  his 
successor,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  carried  into 
practical  effect,  who  also  caused  the  new  Science 
Schools  to  be  built ;  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  induced  Mr.  Disraeli's  government  to  make 
the  most  liberal  and  profitable  investments  of 
public  money  in  purchasing  works  of  art.  Since 
the  year  1852,  he  had  witnessed  the  conversion  of 
twenty  limp  Schools  of  Design  into  one  hundred 
and  twenty  flourishing  Schools  of  Art.  Five 
hundred  night  classes  for  drawing  have  been  es- 
tablished for  artisans.  One  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  boys  and  girls  are  now  learning  ele- 
mentary drawing.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
schools  and  classes  for  science  insti'uction  have 
spontaneously  sprung  up.  The  South  Kensington 
Museum  has  been  secm-ely  founded  as  a  national 
centre  for  consulting  the  best  works  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  as  a  storehouse  for  circulating  art 
objects  throughout  the  kingdom.  Whilst  this 
museum  itself  has  been  visited  by  more  than 
twelve  millions  of  visitors,  it  has  circulated  objects 
of  art  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-fiv«  localities 


holding  exhibitions,  to  which  moro  than  four 
millions  of  local  visitors  have  contributed  above 
ninety-three  thousand  pounds. 

Stoke-on-Trent. — On  Friday  week  tho  new- 
class  rooms  at  the  School  of  Scionco  and  Art 
wore  formally  opened  by  Sir  Smith-Child,  Bart., 
M.P.  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  lent  a 
collection  of  pictures,  by  Mulready,  Constable, 
Collins,  Thurau,  and  other  artists.  In  opening 
tho  conversazione,  Mr.  Smith-Child  said  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  remind  them  that  they 
had  mot  in  a  building  erected  as  a  memorial  of 
tho  late  Herbert  Minton,  who  was  deeply  esteemed 
not  only  by  himself  (the  Chaimian),  but  by  every 
one  in  Stoke,  and,  indeed,  by  everyone  in  the  Staf- 
fordshire Potteries,  and  they  had  met  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  School  of  Science  and  Art — 
objects  which  Herbert  Minton  during  his  lifetime 
had  so  much  at  heai't.  It  would  have  been  a 
shabby  memorial  if  the  building  were  in  debt  ; 
but  happily  it  was  free  from  debt,  and  the  School 
of  Science  and  Art  was  free  from  rent.  The 
building  was  honoured  by  being  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Herbert  Minton,  a  man  who  in  his 
lifetime  had  his  hand  ever  open  to  assist 
every  work  of  public  good  or  private  charity 
—  a  man  whcso  heart  beat  in  generous 
sympathy  with  every  good  object  presented 
to  him  for  his  approval.  He  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  Burslem  had  established  an  excellent 
institution  in  honour  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who 
did  his  best  to  promote  science  and  art  and  the 
manufactures  of  the  district,  and  said  Stoke  acted 
rightly  in  honouring  Herbert  Minton.  He  hoped 
both  institutions  would  flourish,  and  that  tho 
rising  generation  would  make  full  use  of  tho 
advantages  which  such  institutions  were  designed 
to  afford. 


Society  for  the  Encotiragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — This  society,  which  was  founded 
upwards  of  fourteen  years  ago  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts,  held  its  first  Conversazione  of  the 
session,  at  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  in  Suffolk-street,  Pall  Mall,  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  16th  instant.  The  winter  exhibition 
of  pictures  now  at  the  gallery  proved  highly 
interesting  to  the  members  and  their  friends, 
among  whom  we  noticed  Sir  M.  Digby  Wyatt, 
F.S.A,  M.A.  ;  Alfred  Clint,  Esq. ;  the  Governor 
of  Trinidad;  Drs.  Hyde  Clarke,  Karl  Blind, 
Guidal,  and  Cassall ;  Captains  Mercier,  Oldfleld, 
and  Savory  ;  Messrs.  Martin  Tupper,  Ludovioi, 
Levien,  Dicksee,  Lionel  Cohen,  Girardot,  and 
many  others  well  known  in  the  art  and  literary 
world.  The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Major 
Britten,  and  Mr.  George  Browning,  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  supported  by  Messrs.  Edmeston. 
Atkinson,  Houston,  Phene,  Rogers,  and  other 
members  of  the  Council,  received  the  guests  on 
their  arrival.  Selsciions  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  from  Verdi,  Donizetti,  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  and  other  composers,  were  given 
during  the  evening  (under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.  Mus.),  which  passed  off  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  and  agreeable  manner. 

The  Sladb  Professorship  of  Fine  Arts.— 
Mr.  John  Ruskin,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Honorary  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  and  Honorary  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  has  been  re-elected  to  the  im- 
portant office  of  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art.s 
without  opposition.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  originally 
elected  in  1869,  in  the  pxu-suance  of  the  will  of 
Mr.  Felix  Slade,  who  left  a  sum  of  £12,000,  Re- 
duced Three  per  Cent.  Annuities  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  professorship.  The  election  is  made 
by  a  board  of  seven — viz.,  thi-ee  curators  of  the 
University  galleries,  Bodley's  librarian,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  the 
President  of  the  University  College,  London,  and 
one  other,  appointed  by  Mr.  Slade's  executors. 

A  Philadelphia  manufacturer  is  preparing  a  plan , 
for  a  column  1,000  feet  high,  to  be  constructed  en- 
tirely of  iron,  in  open  work,  from  the  summit  of 
which  the  grounds  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
are  to  be  illuminated  by  means  of  a  Drummond  light. 
If  adopted,  it  wfil  be  the  loftiest  monument  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Wallis  has  been  appointed  a  junior  Exa- 
miner in  H.M.  Office  of  Works.  There  were  thirty 
competitors.  The  salary  is  £150  per  annum,  rising  to 
£300. 

A  new  church  school  has  been  erected  at  Taun- 
ton. The  style  is  Gothic,  the  materials  local  stone 
with  brick  di-essmgs.  The  budding,  which  will 
accommodate  120  persons,  was  designed  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Spencer. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STREET  ARCHITECTUnE  IN  GLASGOW. 

Wc,  in  No.  908,  gavo  under  this  heading  an  ele- 
vation of  a  house  in  Bath-Stroet,  Glasgow,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Alexander  &  George  Thomson, 
of  that  city,  the  -vvoll-known  architects  in  Greek. 
Among  our  illustrations  in  the  present  issue  are 
several  of  its  details.  The  building  is  interesting 
in  showing  an  adaptation  of  Greek  architecture 
to  such  comparatively  humble  subjects  as  shops 
and  counting-houses,  and  also  the  plasticity  of 
the  style  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to 
use  it. 

DESIGN  FOR  EDINBUKGII  CATHEDRAL. 

One  of  our  double-page  illustrations  represents 
one  of  the  elevations  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ross's 
design  for  this  Cathedral,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  recently  said.  An  opinion,  based  on 
rumour,  prevailed  in  London  that  Mr.  Ross  had 
received  essential  professional  assistance  in  making 
his  design.  In  our  criticism  of  the  various  com- 
petitive designs,  a  fortnight  since,  we  echoed 
what  rumour  reported ;  and  last  week  we  inserted 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Ross,  flatly  contradicting  such 
report.  Mr.  Ross  has  written  us  since,  thanking 
us  for  inserting  his  letter,-  but  at  the  same  time 
complaining  that  we  aggravated  the  original 
offence  by  repeating  what  rumour  reported.  We 
are  sorry  if  we  have  in  any  way  wounded  Mr. 
Ross's  feelings,  or  said  anything  that  militates 
against  his  professional  reputation.  The  reason 
why  we  repeated  in  the  second  article  what  Mr. 
Ross  says  was  incorrect  in  the  first  was  that  the 
two  articles  were  intended  in  the  first  place  to  be 
inserted  as  one,  but  on  account  of  press  of  matter 
the  article  was  divided  into  two  ;  and  Mr.  Ross's 
letter  an-iving  only  just  when  we  were  going  to 
prps,  the  objectionable  pa.ssages  in  the  second 
article  were  overlooked.  We  elsewhere  insert 
some  letters  on  the  matter  in  dispute.  We  must 
add,  however,  that  the  impression  still  prevails 
that  Mr.  Ross  was  essentially  assisted  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  designs.  We  intend  giving  in  a 
future  number  some  other  illustrations,  with  plan 
of  Mr.  Ross's  design. 

NEW  NATIONAL   SCHOOL  AT  FLETCHING. 

We  give  with  this  impression  an  illustration  of  a 
national  school  recently  erected  at  the  village  of 
Pletching,  in  Sussex,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Edward 
Francis  Clarke,  architect,  London.  The  build- 
ing is  of  local  red  brick,  roofed  with  brown  and 
red  tiles.  Mr.  Peerless,  of  Eastbourne,  was  the 
contractor. 

WHITGIFT  HOSPITAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  hospital  which  gives  the  name  to  these 
-schools  was  founded  by  John  'NVhitgift,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  a.d.  1596. 
The  property  of  the  charity  having  greatly 
increased  in  value,  the  surplus  funds  have  been 
expended  from  time  to  time  on  schemes  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Charity  Commissioners.  The 
building,  of  which  we  now  give  an  illustration,' 
was  erected  by  the  Governors  three  years  ago, 
"  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  respectable 
tradesmen,  professional  men,  and  gentlemen  of 
humble  means."  It  is  a  day  school  only.  The 
cost  was  about  £12,000,  including  fittings  and 
warming  apparatus.  The  material  is  red  brick, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,  M.A. ;  and  Messrs. 
Mansfield  and  Price  were  the  builders. 


An  Examination,  under  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act,  1855,  will  be  held  at  the  Institute,  on 
Thursday  the  30th,  and  Friday  the  31st  inst.  Can- 
didates for  Certificates  of  Competency  to  act  as 
District  Surveyors  are  required  to  submit  their  ap- 
plications (in  accordance  with  a  Form  to  be  previ- 
ouslj'  obtained  at  the  Institute.) 

The  new  stables  just  completed  for  Messrs.  Spiers 
and  Pond  in  Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars,  have 
been  paved  throughout  with  Claridge's  Patent  As- 
phalte. 


YORKSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Archi- 
tectural Society  was  held  on  tlie  9th  inst. 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Dean  of  York.  The 
report  stated  that  for  the  first  time  for  several 
years  the  committee  had  to  report  the  loss  of 
many  members  by  death  or  resignation,  without 
any  increase  in  numbers.  The  finances,  howovoi-, 
were  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  there  was  a 
largo  balance  in  hand.  Referring  to  what  was 
said  last  year  concerning  the  publication  of 
f<ic  simt/es  of  ancient  stained  glass  in  the  Minster, 
the  committee  had  to  regret  that  circumstances 
prevented  its  progress,  so  that  nothing  had  been 
done,  although  they  were  very  far  from  giving 
up  the  hope  that  ultimately  some  steps  would  bo 
taken  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work.  The  re- 
port next  referred  to  the  excursion  of  the  year  to 
Barnard  Castle  and  the  inspection  of  objects  of 
antiquarian  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
concluded  by  a  reference  to  the  progress  of  the 
works  connected  with  tho  restoration  of  the 
south  transept  of  York  Minster,  which,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Street,  was  being  rapidly 
placed  in  a  safe  condition.  The  officers  and  com- 
mittee were  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
W.  D.  Husband,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Bradley,  Precentor's 
Court,  were  admitted  members  of  tho  society. 
The  Rev.  G.  Oi-msby,  vicar  of  Fishlake,  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  "  Yorkshire  Churches  and 
Yorkshire  Wills."  The  paper  entered  into  a 
variety  of  details  as  to  the  bequests  left  to 
churches  at  York,  Beverley,  Ripon,  Hull,  and 
various  other  sacred  fabrics  in  several  parts  of 
the  three  ridings,  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  the  bequests  varying  in 
amount.  Is.,  3s.  4d.,  and  13s.  4d.  being  the  sums 
most  commonly  left  ;  but  larger  amounts  in  some 
cases  had  been  bequeathed.  The  Rev. 
George  Rowe,  Principal  of  tho  York  Diocesan 
Training  College,  read  a  paper  on  the  West 
Window  of  S.  Martin's  Chui'ch,  Coney-street, 
York. 


THE  PRESERVATION   OP  IRON. 

AT  a  meeting  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers'  Society  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  W. 
Meakin  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Preservation  of 
Iron,"  in  which  he  reviewed  the  various  means 
adopted  for  the  purpose,  such  as  (1)  the  application 
of  paints,  cements,  &c.  ;  (2)  the  application  of 
lacquers,  oils,  &c.,  and  the  enamelling  processes  ; 
and  (3)  the  protection  gained  by  the  metals,  as 
galvanising,  plating,  &c.  The  necessity  of  con- 
sidering iron  as  a  perishable  material,  and  of 
taking  every  possible  means  of  guarding  it  from 
unnoticed  destruction,  was  strongly  pointed  by 
some  examples  of  modern  works  in  which  corro- 
sion appeared  to  be  invited.  The  principles  laid 
down  as  desirable  were  (1)  to  use  the  iron  in  the 
most  compact  masses  possible  ;  (2)  to  avoid  all 
lodging-places  for  water,  and  to  arrange  for  its 
draining  off  all  parts  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and 
(3)  to  require  every  piece  of  ironwork  to  be  com- 
pletely secured  by  a  protective  covering  before 
leaving  the  factory.  The  present  maintenance 
of  so  much  of  the  old  ironwork  was  ascribed  to 
the  careful  "facing"  each  part  received  on  com- 
pletion, by  being  brushed  over  with  various  drying 
oils,  and  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  the 
•'  thick  smokes "  of  a  wood  fire.  Thus  was 
formed  that  "  skin  "  on  the  iron  which  all  practical 
men  were  so  unwilling  to  disturb,  though  often 
from  a  mistaken  idea  of  its  superior  strength  ; 
and  this  principle  of  forming  a  foundation-coat 
of  a  resinous  or  tarry  nature,  burnt  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  iron  by  a  heat  much  greater  than  that 
to  which  it  would  be  subsequently  exposed,  was 
strongly  recommended  for  general  re-adoption. 
A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  G.  Usill, 
C.  Kingsford,  E.  Perrett,  W.  F.  Butler,  C.  J. 
Samuda,  E.  H.  Brevfster,  and  the  President  (Mr. 
C.  W.  W^hitaker)  took  part. 


RENDERING  WOOD  INCOMBUSTIBLE. 

ANEW  method  is  proposed  by  Mr.  D.  0. 
Macomber  of  rendering  wood  incombus- 
tible. Various  attempts  have  been  before  this 
made  to  protect  wood  against  the  action  of  fire, 
but  these  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  wood  operated  upon.  A 
coating  of  silex  has  been  painted  over  the  wood, 
but  this  has  served  little  other  end  but  to  blunt 
the  tools  of  the  carpenter.  Mr.  Macomber's  pro- 
posal is  to  withdraw  the  natural  juices  from  the 
newly-cut  wood,  and  to  supply  their  place  by 
chemical   fluids   which   will  render   the  wood 


throughout  impervious  to  the  action  of  fire. 
What  Mr.  Macomber  means  by  this  is  that  the 
wood  will  not  be  liable  to  feed  flames,  for  no 
power  on  earth  can  prevent  wood  smouldering 
when  exposed  to  fire.  A  contemporary  suggests 
to  Mr.  Macomber  that  his  invention  has  been 
anticipated  by  many  a  housemaid  who  daily, 
during  the  present  moist  winter,  has  laid  the 
morning  "  firo  "  (as  -she  facetiously  calls  it)  with 
wood  which  possesses  all  tho  qualities  which  he 
proposes  to  produce  by  his  invention.  It  u-ill 
smoulder,  but  flamo  it  most  assuredly  will  not. 


LAVA  AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

THE  Lavas  are  extensively  used  in  many  parts 
of  the  Continent  for  building  purposes. 
They  are  generally  highly  silicatod,  the  principal 
rock  of  the  kind,  known  as  trachyte,  containing 
50-67  per  cent,  of  silica.  This  term  is  generally 
adopted  for  volcanic  rocks  having  a  rough  fel- 
spathic  base  foi-med  of  sanidine,  oligoclase,  with 
augite  and  mica,  silica,  or  hornblende.  When  it 
contains  crystals  or  grains  of  free  quartz  or  sani- 
dine, it  becomes  trachyte  or  porphyry.  Trachyte 
is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  light  grey  colour,  occun-ing  in 
sheets  or  thick  beds  alternating  with  basalt,  or, 
ss  in  the  district  of  Auvergne,  foi-ming  the 
central  cones  of  volcanoes.  The  lavas  of  Central 
France  have  been  employed  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans  in  churches  and  bridges;  while  that  of 
Andernach,  obtained  from  siibterranean  cavei-ns 
at  Niedei-mendig,  is  now  chiefly  used  for  the  well- 
known  millstones,  and  is  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  Britain.  The  utilisation  of  the  lava 
rocks  for  this  purpose  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
the  corn-mills  found  at  Pompeii  being  formed  of 
ancient  lava-sheets  obtained  from  Vesuvius. 


THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

ON  Monday  afternoon  last  Dr.  John  Liddle, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Whitechapel, 
read  before  the  Health  Section  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  an  able  paper  "  On  the  Defects  in  the 
Sanitary  Provisions  of  the  Building  Act,  18  and  19 
Vict.,  c.  122,  with  a  few  Suggestions  for  their 
amendment."  After  some  introductory  observa- 
tions, the  author  said : — I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  tho  two  points  indicated  in  the  title  which  I 
have  chosen,  namely,  "  The  Defects  in  the  Sani- 
tary Provisions  of  the  Building  Act,  with  Sugges- 
tions for  their  Amendment ;"  for  were  I  to  occupy 
your  time  in  bringing  before  you  an  account  of 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  abodes  of  the  poor, 
and  the  evil  consequences  arising  therefrom  in 
their  social,  physical,  and  religious  condition,  I 
should  not  only  be  following  in  the  steps  of  many 
noble  and  learned  men  who  have  recently  de- 
livered powerful  and  rhetorical  public  addresses 
on  this  topic,  but  from  which  little  or  no  practical 
benefit  has  resulted ;  for  while  the  evils  from  bad 
house  accommodation  have  been  graphically 
pointed  out,  the  orators  have  been  silent  regard- 
ing the  practical  remedies  required  for  abating  the 
evils  which  sm-round  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
only  by  taking  down  gradually  all  those  houses 
which  are  unfit  for  habitation  that  any  permanent 
benefit  will  accrue  to  the  public  health  ;  but  the 
difficulties  which  are  in  the  way  of  so  dealing 
with  the  numerous  unhealthy  houses  are  so  great, 
owing  to  the  reluctance  of  local  boards  to  con- 
fiscate property  (which  they  are  enabled  to  do 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Artisans  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Act),  that  they  are  un- 
willing to  have  recourse  to  their  powers.  The 
Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  may, 
however,  be  subsequently  so  modified  as  to  enable 
local  boards  to  demolish  all  houses  which  are  unfit 
for  habitation,  without  doing  injustice  to  any 
party.    .    .  . 

The  healthy  housing  of  the  population  is  the 
foundation  of  all  sanitary  improvements  ;  for  un- 
less stringent  laws  are  passed  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  unhealthy  dwellings,  the  numerous 
statutes  relating  to  the  public  health  will  be  of 
comparatively  little  benefit.  The  radical  defect 
in  the  Building  Act  is,  that  it  is  not  complete  in 
itself,  but  other  Acts  of  Parliament  are  incor- 
porated with  it ;  and  hence  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  trouble  is  imposed  upon  builders  in  having  to 
consult  the  district  surveyor  in  some  matters  re- 
lating to  the  building  of  a  house  and  the  local 
board  in  others  ;  and  no  one  authority  seems  to  be 
responsible  for  seeing  that  a  house  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  fit  for  habitation. 

The  first  sanitary  defect  in  the  Building  Act 
which  I  shall  mention  is  contained  in  the  first 
schedule  annexed  to  the  Act.    In  the  first  para- 
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Ki-aph  of  this  scliothilo  it  is  provided  that  every 
buildinK  shall  bo  inclosed  with  walls  constructed 
of  brick,  stouo,  or  other  hard  and  inconil)UHtiblo 
substances,  and  the  foundiitions  shall  rost  either 
on  the  solid  ground  or  upon  conoroto,  or  upon 
ctlier  solid  8ubHtru<!turo.     At  first  sight  this 
pai'aRraph  may  appear  to  afford  ample  security 
for  the  proper  and  healthy  condition  of  the  foun- 
dation of  a  dwcllinK-house,  but  as  builders  are 
exceedingly  clever  in  driviup;  through  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  tlio  simple  rules,  as  laid  down,  are 
not  always  observed.  The  words  "solid  ground 
are  so  vague,  that  a  temptation  ia  ofl'ered  to  the 
builder  to  evade  the  intention  of  this  provision  ; 
and  solid  ground  may  mean,  in  his  opinion,  ground 
which  is  made  of  such  miscollanoous  articles  as 
are  found  in  those  places  where  the  public  are 
invited  to  deposit  dry  rubbish.    As  to  tho  use  of 
concrete,  which  is  required  by  tho  Act  to  bo  used 
for  the  foundation,  not  a  word  is  said  either  about 
tho  kind  of  concrete,  or  the  thickness  of  the  con- 
crete on  -which  the  foundation  of  the  house  is  to  be 
laid.    I  may  here  remark  that  no  rules  are  laid 
down  as  to  the  quality  of  the  bricks  -which  are  to 
be  used  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  and  hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  old  and  worn-out  bricks,  which  have  done 
duty  in  the  formation  of  sewers,  and  which  have 
become  saturated  -with  filth  of  all  kinds,  are  made 
to  serve  again,  on  the  score  of  economy,  for  the 
foundations  of  dwelling-houses.    Again,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  insertion  between  one  of 
the  layers  of  bricks  of  a  layer  of  slate  or  of  some 
other  impervious  material  for  the  prevention  of 
the  rising  of  damp  in  the  walls. 

The  second  sanitary  defect  that  I  shall  notice 
is,  that  no  provision  is  made  for  the  proper  mak- 
ing up  of  the  roads  and  for  the  efHcient  drainage, 
both  deep  and  superficial,  before  any  dwelling- 
house  is  permitted  to  be  occupied.  Under  exist- 
ing arrangements,  houses  are  often  built  in 
swampy  places,  which  houses,  -when  completed, 
are  announced  as  ready  to  be  let  for  habitation. 
Such  houses  are  frequently  disease-traps.  They 
are  no  sooner  occupied  than  the  unfortunate 
tenants  begin  to  lose  their  health,  and  many  of 
them  consequently  become  a  burden  upon  the 
ratepayers. 

The  fourth  sanitary  defect  is  the  entire  omission 
from  the  Act  of  all  mention  of  drainage,  and  other 
necessary  appurtenances  to  a  house  ;  such  as  the 
■watercloset  or  privy,  water  supply,  ventilation  of 
the  basement  floors,  and  ventilation  of  the  drains. 

The  fifth  sanitary  defect  is  in  the  2gth  section, 
which  is  as  follows  :  "  Every  building  used  or 
intended  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling-house,  unless 
all  the  rooms  can  be  lighted  and  ventilated  from 
a  street  or  alley  adjoining,  shall  have  in  the  rear, 
or  on  the  side  thereof,  an  open  space  exclusively 
belonging  thereto,  of  the  extent  at  least  of  one 
hundred  square  feet."    The  object  of  this  section 
is  obviously  to  secure  a  suiBcient  open  space  for 
the  ventilation  of  such  rooms  as  cannot  be  venti- 
lated from  the  street,  and  a  square  space  of  10ft. 
by  10ft.  might  be  adequate  for  the  purpose  ;  but 
as  a  hundred  square  feet  is  also  100ft.  by  1ft., 
it  is  manifest  that  a  space  so  provided,  although 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  is 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  ;  besides, 
the  section  does  not  provide  for  a  window  being 
made  to  open  out  into  that  space.    All  sorts  o! 
schemes  are  adopted  by  builders  to  defeat  the 
intention  of  this  section,  and  unfortunately  most 
of  such  schemes  are  successful,  as  several  ca,se8 
■which  have  come  under  my  notice  in  the  White- 
chapel  district  amply  prove.    It  is  certainly  a 
difficult  matter  so  to  frame  a  clause  that  shall  be 
both  effective  for  proper  ventilation,  and  which 
cannot  be  evaded  either  in  letter  or  in  spirit.  It 
has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a  district  surveyor 
of  considerable  experience,  that  the  100ft.  super, 
at  the  rear  of  a  house  should  be,  say,  two-thirds 
of  the  width  of  the  house,  by  an  even  depth.  In 
valuable  shop  property  this  gentleman  observes, 
"  back  yards  cannot  be  left,  but  the  space — 100ft. 
— should  be  provided  above  the  level  of  the 
shop." 

The  sixth  defect  is  that  the  Act  does  not  provide 
an  open  space  at  the  back  or  side  of  every  home, 
and  that  windows  shall  be  made  to  open  out  into 
this  open  space,  so  that  every  house  shall  have  a 
thorough  ventilation.  The  enactment  of  such  a 
clause  would  prohibit  the  further  building  of 
houses  back  to  back,  which  is  certainly  a  most 
abominable  and  unhealthy  proceeding. 

Tho  seventh  defect  is,  that  the  valuable  section 
of  the  Building  Act  of  184-t,  relating  to  parapet 
■walls,  is  omitted  in  the  present  Act.  That  the 
framers  of  the  Building  Act  of  1844  -were  more 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  sanitary  science  than 


■were  tho  framers  of  tho  present  Building  Act  is 
manifest  from  tho  following  observations,  which 
are  made  in  the  preamble  of  that  Act.  It  is 
stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  Act  of  1844,  that 
"  Inasmuch  as  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis 
and  neighbourhood  thereof,  tho  drainage  of  tlio 
houses  is  so  imperfect  as  to  endanger  tho  health 
of  tho  inhabitants,  it  is  expedient  to  make  pro- 
vision for  facilitating  and  promoting  tho  improve- 
ment of  such  drainago.  And  forasmuch  as  by 
reason  of  the  narrowness  of  streets,  lanes,  and 
alleys,  and  the  want'  of  a  thorouglifare  in  many 
places,  tlie  due  ventilation  of  crowded  neighbour- 
hoods is  often  impeded,  and  tho  health  of  the 
inhabitants  thereby  endangered,  and  from  the 
close  contiguity  of  the  opposite  houses  the  risk  of 
accident  by  fire  is  extended,  it  is  expedient  to 
make  provision  with  regard  to  tho  streets  and 
other  -ways  of  the  metropolis  for  securing  a  suffi- 
cient width  thereof.  And  forasmuch  as  many 
buildings  and  parts  of  buildings,  unfit  for  dwell- 
ings, are  used  for  that  purpose,  whereby^  disease 
is  engendered,  fostered,  and  propagated,  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  discourage  and  prohibit  such  use 
thereof."  It  would  be  well  to  affix  a  similar  pre- 
amble to  the  contemplated  new  Building  Act. 

The  eighth  sanitary  defect  is  the  non-require- 
ment of  eaves  gutters  to  a  house.  From  the 
absence  of  efficient  eaves  gutters,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  that  the  water  from  the 
roof  has  penetrated  through  the  wall  of  the 
house,  thus  rendering  it  damp  and  unhealthy. 

The  ninth  sanitary  defect  is,  that  the  Act  does 
not  provide  that  every  room  in  a  dwelling-house 
shall  be  of  such  a  size  and  so  constructed  as  to  be 
fit  for  habitation.  .  . 

The  tenth  defect  is,  that  no  effectual  provision 
is  made  for  the  speedy  egress  of  the  people  when 
assembled  in  large  numbers  in  places  of  public 
entertainment ;  neither  is  any  provision  made  for 
the  proper  ventilation  of  such  buildings.  It  is 
true  that  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act 
gives  direction  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
the  district  to  point  out  the  most  efficient  modes 
for  the  ventilation  of  churches,  chapels,  schools, 
lodging-houses,  and  other  pubhc  edifices  ;  but  no 
po-wer  appears  to  be  given  to  the  local  boards  to 
enforce  the  recommendations  of  that  officer ;  and 
hence  very  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
matter. 

The  eleventh  sanitary  defect  is  that  no  provi- 
sion is  made  with  regard  to  entrances  to  alleys, 
so  that  every  new  court  shall  be  made  a  thorough- 
fare In  the  Building  Act  of  1844  it  was  made 
imperative  upon  the  builder  of  an  alley  to  provide 
two  entrances  thereto  (thereby  preventing  the 
formation  ol'culs  de  sac),  each  opening  being  at  the 
least  of  the  full  width  of  the  alley,  and  one  of  the 
two  at  the  least,  open  from  the  ground  upwards. 
The  evil  of  allowing  the  making  of  new  courts 
and  alleys  without  sufficient  ventilation  is  pro- 
vided for  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  bye  laws  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board ;  but  the  bye  laws  do  not 
require  that  there  shall  be  two  entrances  to  any 
newly-built  alley,  and  certainly  too  much  m  this 
matter  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Metropolitan 

Board.  ^  4,1   i  t 

The  twelfth  and  last  sanitary  defect  that  1 
shall  point  out  on  this  occasion  is,  that  the  width 
of  a  new  street  is  not  made  to  be  dependent  on 
the  heic^ht  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on  either 
side  of  such  street.  In  the  Building  Act  of  1844 
it  was  required  that  every  newly-formed  street 
shall  be  of  the  width  of  forty  feet  at  the  least ; 
but  if  the  buildings  fronting  any  street  be  more 
than  forty  feet  high  from  the  level  of  the  street 
then  such  street  must  be  of  a  width  equal,  at 
the  least,  to  the  height  of  the  buildings  above 
such  level.  •    •  1 

Having  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  principal 
sanitary  defects  in  the  Building  Act,  I  submit  the 
following  suggestions  as  amendments.^  A  Build- 
ing Act  should,  in  the  first  place,  provide  :— 

1  That  no  house  in  any  new  street  shall  be 
occupied  as  a  dwelling-house  unless  a  sewer  had 
been  constructed  along  such  street,  and  a  com- 
munication by  a  properly  constructed  and  venti- 
lated drain  made  from  the  house  to  the  sewer. 
The  ventilation  of  the  house  dram,  into  which 
usually  passes  the  soil-pipe  of  the  water-closet, 
may,  as  I  am  infoi-mod  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Ii-on  the 
surveyor  to  the  board  of  the  Whitechapel  district, 
be  easily  carried  out  by  fixing  a  small  pipe  m  the 
upper  part  of  the  soil-pipe,  and  carrying  the  same 
above  the  roof  of  the  house. 

2.  That  before  any  house  is  pennitted  to  be 
occupied,  the  roads  and  footways  shall  bo  paved, 

j  and  the  surface  drainage  properly  provided  for. 

3.  That  before  the  building  of  any  now  house 


is  commenced,  plans  of  the  drainage  and  of  all 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  tho  house  shall  bo 
submitted  for  approval  to  tho  local  board.  This 
board  shall  bo  invested  with  power  to  compel  the 
l)uilder  of  any  new  house  within  tho  district  so  to 
alter  his  plans,  if  necessary,  for  tho  healthy  occu- 
pation of  tho  house,  as  thu  board  under  the  advice 
df  its  officers  shall  direct. 

4.  It  shall  likewise  be  made  compulsory  upon 
every  builder  to  provide  a  separate  -water-closet 
or  privy,  and  ashpit  for  oach  house  -within  tho 
curtilage  of  the  house.  This  provision  would 
prevent  tho  erection  of  public  privies  in  courts 
occupied  by  tho  poorer  classes,  which  are  now, 
for  the  most  part,  public  nuisances,  and  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  people. 

.5.  That  during  the  progress  of  the  building  of 
any  house,  tho  surveyor  to  the  local  board  shall 
bo  required  to  inspect  tho  foundation  thereof ; 
and  if  such  surveyor  be  of  opinion  that  tho 
materials  which  are  being  used  for  such  founda- 
tion are  not  proper  for  the  purpose,  he  shall  make 
known  his  objections  to  tho  builder,  and  shall  re- 
port tho  same  to  tho  board.  This  report  having 
been  made,  the  board  shall  have  power  to  prevent 
the  use  of  aU  such  improper  materials. 

6.  That  the  ■walls  and  foundations  of  every 
house  shall  bo  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  tho 
rise  of  damp. 

7.  That  every  now  house  shall  at  all  times 
have  at  the  rear  an  open  space  of  sufficient  extent 
for  the  thorough  ventilation  of  the  staircases  and 
passages.  The  extent  of  the  open  space  to  bo 
determined  by  the  Act  (say  100  square  feet),  but 
the  plan  of  this  open  space  shall  bo  approved  by 
the  local  board,  before  the  builder  is  allowed  to 
complete  the  building. 

8.  That  the  floors  of  every  house  shall  be  pro- 
perly ventilated,  and  that  the  floors  of  the  base- 
ment shall  not  be  laid  upon  the  bare  gi'ound. 

1).  That  the  back  yards  of  every  new  house, 
and  of  the  houses  now  in  existence,  shall  not  bo 
built  upon  -without  the  sanction  of  the  local 
board  ;  and  in  no  instance  shall  the  open  space 
in  the  rear  be  less  than  100  square  feet,  and  so 
arranged  with  regard  to  the  house  as  to  be  suf- 
ficient, in  the  opinion  of  the  local  board,  for  tho 
pui-pose  of  .ventilation. 

10.  That  all  old  buildings,  such  as  -warehouses, 
stables,  &c.,  shall  not  bo  converted  into  dwelling- 
houses,  unless  the  plans  as  regards  all  the  sani- 
tary aiTangements  shall  have  been  submitted  to, 
and  approved  of  by,  the  local  board. 

11.  That  the  same  law  as  regards  the  width  of 
ne-w  courts  and  alleys  shall  be  applied  to  old 
courts,  when  any  of  the  houses  therein  have  been 
pulled  down ;  for,  if  it  be  deemed  necessary  that 
new  courts  shall  be,  for  the  purposes  of  health, 
of  a  certain  width,  it  is  equally  as  necessary  for 
the  public  health  that  the  old  courts  should  bo 
equally  as  wide. 

12.  In  order  that  every  new  street  shall  have 
an  adequate  supply  of  sun-light,  which  is  so 
essential  to  health,  tho  buildings  on  either  side  of 
the  street  shall  not  be  pennitted  to  exceed  in 
height  the  -width  of  the  street.  This  regulation 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  courts 
which  are  not  thoroughfares,  but  such  is  the 
desire  of  owners  of  property  to  make  the  most 
out  of  it  (and  unfortunately  such  a  proceeding  is 
sanctioned  by  the  Legislature),  that  they  are 
perfectly  regardless  of  tho  rights  of  the  public  to 
breath  the  pure  air  of  heaven  and  enjoying  the 
light  of  the  sun. 

13.  That  in  consequence  of  danger  to  tho 
public  while  walking  along  the  streets  by  tho 
falling  of  snow  or  slates  from  the  roof  of  any 
house  unprovided  with  a  parapet  wall,  no  new 
house  shall  be  considered  as  completed  unless  the 
same  is  provided  with  a  parapet  wall. 

14.  That  every  house  shall  be  provided  with 
eaves  gutters  and  stack  pipes.  No  house  shall 
be  allowed  to  be  occupied  unless  there  shall  be  a. 
passage  leading  from  the  front  door  to  the  back 
yard  ;  and  unless  the  staircase  leadmg  to  every 
room  shall  open  into  a  landing,  so  that  each  room 
in  every  house  shall  be  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  other  rooms.  Under  present  an-angements  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  builders,  on  the 
score  of  economy,  build  houses  with  the  front 
door  opening  direct  from  the  sitting-room  on  the 
ground  floor  into  tho  street,  and  the  stairs  lead- 
fng  to  the  upper  rooms  opening  directly  into  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  lower  room,  so  that  the 
foul  air  of  the  lower  room  is  ventilated  by  means 
of  the  staircase  into  the  room  above.  Such  a. 
faulty  an-angement  also  destroys  the  privacy  and 
comfort  of  families,  by  converting  rooms  so 
arranged  into  thoroughfares.    There  are  somo 

I  houses  in  the  Whitechapel  district  in  -which  tho 
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tPiianta  of  ono  room  aro  obligod  to  can-y  all  their 
filth  throiigli  their  uoighbour'H  room  before  it  can 
bo  thrown  into  the  privy  or  drain  in  the  back 
yard.  This  proceeding  is  not  only  highly  inde- 
cent, bnt  in  case  of  epidemic  disease  is  dangerous 
to  health,  the  gei-ms  of  disease  being  frequently 
contained  and  given  off  in  the  excrement  of  the 
sick. 

15.  That  no  house  shall  be  permitted  to  be  oc- 
cupied, imless  the  person  letting  such  house  shall 
have  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  surveyor  and 
medical  ofhcer  of  hoaltli  to  the  local  board,  tliat 
the  same  is  fit  for  healthy  occupation,  which  cer- 
tificate shall  be  shown  to  every  incoming  tenant. 

16.  That  in  consequence  of  numerous  unhealthy 
houses,  which  are  continually  being  built  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  also  in  other  large  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  suburbs  thereof,  the  area  of 
the  new  Bulling  Act  shall  be  extended  to  all  largo 
towns  and  populous  cities  in  England,  and  that 
the  carrying  out  of  all  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  habitable  buildings  shall  be  entrusted  to  the 
local  boards,  who  by  their  several  officers  would 
be  able  to  superintend  the  erection  of  all  houses. 

17.  That  the  Building  Act  shall  contain  a  sec- 
tion to  give  power  to  the  local  board  to  purchase 
such  property,  at  a  moderate  compensation,  as 
has  been  condemned  under  the  Artisans  and  La- 
bourers' Dwellings  Act  by  the  medical  officer  and 
surveyor  of  the  local  bocrd.  ' 

18.  That  in  all  cases  of  dispute  between  the 
local  board  and  the  builder,  in  regard  to  plans  of 
drainage  and  other  sanitary  provisions,  power  of 
appeal  to  a  competent  authority  shall  be  given. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  most  respectfully  to 
urge  upon  this  Association  the  desirability  of 
foi-ming,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  a  depu- 
tation to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  urging 
upon  its  notice  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  Govern- 
ment bringing  in  such  a  Bill  as  shall  efl'ectually 
prevent  the  further  erection  of  unhealthy  houses ; 
for  so  long  as  houses  unfit  for  habitation  are 
allowed  to  be  built,  the  labours  of  the  sanitary 
officers  will  be  comparatively  of  little  avail,  and  the 
public  will  continue  to  sufi'er  from  many  diseases 
which  are  preventible. 

A  very  important  discussion  ensued,  of  which  i 
we  will  give  a  condensed  rej^ort  nest  week.  The 
speakers  were  the  Chairman  (Colonel  Beresford, 
M.P.),  Dr.  Hardwicke,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  Dr.  Ross,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham,  Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon,  Jlr.  Harry  Oliver,  Mr.  Thomas  Morris, 
and  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher. 


DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTS  IN  IRELAND. 

THE  following  appointments  have  oeen  made 
under  the  new  state  of  things  by  the  Diocesan 
Councils  in  Ireland : — Dioceses  of  Down,  Connor, 
Dromore — Thos.  Drew,  P.R.I.^.1. ;  Tuam,  Meath 
— R.  B.  Phillips,  C.E.  ;  Limerick,  S.  Cox,  C.E. ; 
Killala,  Aclionry,  Cashel,  Emly,  Ardfert,  Agha- 
doe— J.  F.  Fuller,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  Cork,  Cloyne,  Ross 
— W.  H.  Hill,  C.E. ;  and  Glendalough,  G.  Hender- 
son, F.R.I.A.I.  There  still  remain  several 
dioceses  vacant. 


Ikstitutiok  of  SuR\TEroRS. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  January  13th, 
the  following  names  were  read  and  passed  to  be 
balloted  for  on  February  10th,  1873.  As  Members 
— John  Morgan  Davies,  Froodvale,  Llandilo, 
Carmarthenshire  ;  Henry  Drew,  Exeter ;  Richard 
Gowthwaite,  Lumby,  near  South  Milford,  York- 
shire ;  Thomas  Miller  Rickman,  8,  Montague- 
street,  Russell-square,  W.C. ;  John  Woodcock,  20 
Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton.  As  Associate 
— Walter  Feilde  Ingram,  25,  Gresham-street,  E.C. 
The  following  candidate  was  balloted  for  and  de- 
clared duly  elected.  As  member — Robert  Castle 
Merton-street,  Oxford. 

The  Boston  Fiee. — The  Mayor  of  Boston,  in 
the  course  of  his  annual  Message,  refers  to  the 
recent  great  fire  in  that  city,  and  says  that  the 
number  of  buildings  destroyed  was  776,  of  which 
67  were  wooden  structures,  the  others  being  of 
brick  or  of  stone.  The  buildings  destroyed  were  as- 
sessedfor  taxation  purposes  at  13,591,000  dols.,  but 
he  estimates  that  it  will  cost  at  least  18,000,000  dols. 
to  replace  them.  The  personal  property  destroyed 
was  valued  at  (10,000,000  dels.,  so  that  the  total  loss 
is  about  78  million  dols.  Fourteen  persons  are 
known  to  have  lost  their  lives,  including  seven 
firemen.  , 
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CIItTRCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Hadnat,,  Shroi'Siiire. — The  parish  church  has 
been  reopened  after  restoration.  The  improve- 
ments comprise  the  removal  of  the  gallery  and 
pews,  and  of  the  plaster  from  the  walls,  which 
have  been  repaired  and  pointed  internally,  dressed 
stone  being  substituted  for  plaster  in  the  window- 
jambs,  heads,  and  sills.  New  Ijoarded  and  quarry 
floors  and  a  warming  apparatus  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  nave  is  fitted  with  open  seats  of 
pitch  pine.  A  tronch  has  been  fonned  round  the 
church,  and  the  churchyard  has  been  properly 
drained.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Bowdler 
and  Dai'lington  ;  the  wanning  apparatus  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  W.  Dodwell.  Mi-.  E.  Haycock  was 
the  architect.    The  outlay  has  been  £821. 

Incori'orated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of 
CnuRCHES  and  Chapels. — This  society  held  its 
usual  monthly  meeting  on  Monday,  at  the  society's 
house,  7,  Whitehall,  S.W.  Grants  of  money  were 
made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects,  viz.  : — 
Building  a  new  church  at  Dafen,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanelly,  Cai'marthen  ;  rebuilding  on  a  new  site 
the  church  at  Poulton,  near  Cricklade ;  improv- 
ing the  church  at  Bognor,  Sussex  ;  and  enlarging 
or  otherwise  increasing  the  accommodation  in  the 
chui-ches  at  Dyserth,  near  Rhyl ;  Earnley,  near 
Chichester  ;  Efenechlyd,  near  Ruthin  ;  Gorleston, 
near  Yarmouth ;  Maidstone  S.  Stephen's  ;  Med- 
bourne,  near  Market  Harborough ;  Meerbrook, 
near  Leek,  Stafford  ;  Mothvey,  near  Llandovery, 
Carmarthen ;  New  Quay,  near  St.  Columb  Minor, 
Cornwall ;  Saddington,  Leicester ;  Salgarth, 
Brecon ;  and  Tooting  Parish  Church,  Surrey ; 
under  urgent  circumstances  the  grants  fonnerly 
made  towards  building  the  church  at  Llanelly, 
and  towards  enlarging  and  restoring  the  churches 
at  Downe,  Kent ;  and  Gough-square,  Holy  Trinity, 
London,  were  each  increased.  Grants  were  also 
made  from  the  School-church  and  Mission-house 
Fund  towards  building  school  or  mission  churches 
at  Cwmfolin  near  Gellegaer,  Glamorgan  ;  Jarrow- 
on-Tyne,  Durham  ;  Moutnessing,  S.  Giles,  Essex  ; 
and  Royton,  near  Oldham,  Lancashire. 

■  York  Minster. — The  restoration  of  the  south 
transept  of  York  Minster  is  pi'ooeeding  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  The  instructions  given  to  the 
clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Bradley,  by  G.  E.  Street, 
Esq.,  architect,  on  his  last  visit  to  York,  are  being 
strictly  carried  out.  The  rebuilding  of  the  second 
half  of  the  east  wall  of  the  transept  is  progressing 
towards  completion,  the  workmen  being  now  en- 
gaged in  the  fixing  of  the  arches.  The  whole  of 
the  new  masonry  is  being  laid  in  with  Portland 
cement  of  the  best  quality.  The  preliminary 
steps  are  being  taken  for  supporting  the  weight 
of  the  roof  on  the  west  side  whilst  the  wall  is 
being  rebuilt,  a  work  which  will  be  commenced 
in  the  spring.  When  these  walls  are  finished, 
and  the  roof  completed,  the  most  difiicult  part  of 
the  works  will  then  be  accomplished,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  restoration  will  be,  comparatively 
speaking,  of  easy  execution. 

buildings. 

Minsterlbt. — A  Vicarage  has  been  built  for 
this  parish,  principally  at  the  expense  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bath,  who  also  gave  the  site,  and  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  made  a 
liberal  grant.  It  consists  of  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  study,  kitchen,  &e.,  and  six  bed- 
rooms, and  is  built  of  red  brick,  relieved  with 
bands  of  white  and  black.  Yellow  Grinshill  stone 
has  been  used  for  the  heads,  mullions,  and  sills 
to  windows.  The  roof  is  tiled.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bowdler  and  Dar- 
lington, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Hay- 
cock, Architect,  Shrewsbury,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£1,100. 

Minsterlet  Hall,  Shropshire. — This  fine  old 
Manor-House  has  been  lately  restored  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bath.  The  timber  framing,  exposed 
to  view  on  the  removal  of  the  plaster  which 
covered  the  exterior,  has  been  replaced  with 
new  oak  where  decayed,  and  9in.  brick-work, 
plastered,  has  been  used  for  the  filling  in,  add- 
ing thereby  considerably  to  the  comfort  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  house.  Windows  with  oak 
frames,  mullions,  and  transoms  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  plain  sashes  where  the  latter  had  been 
inserted.  The  moulded  barge  boards,  hip-knobs 
and  brackets  aro  exact  reproductions  of  the  old, 
which  were  decayed.    The  west  or  principal  front 


consists  of  three  wide  and  lofty  gables,  with  a 
lower  and  richer  one  at  the  north  side  running 
throtigh  to  the  east  front,  and  probably  of  earlier 
date.  On  the  east  or  garden  front  the  two  largo 
dormers,  of  which  the  valley  pieces  indicated 
their  size  and  position,  have  been  restored.  The 
roofs  have  been  covered  with  Ridgo  Hill  tiles. 
Internally  the  panelling  has  been  continued  round 
the  hall  and  the  screen  opened  out.  Other  im- 
provements and  necessary  repairs  have  also  boon 
carried  out.  Mr.  Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
the  architect ;  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Bowdler  and  Darlington. 

Northallerton. — A  new  market  is  erecting 
at  Northallerton.  On  the  ground  floor  are — a 
covered  market,  60ft.  by  32ft. ;  seven  shops ;  and 
entrance  hall  and  'staircase  to  the  large  hall. 
The  floor  of  the  mai-ket  will  be  fonned  with 
Dennett's  patent  arching  carried  on  iron  girders 
and  columns.  The  first  floor  contains  a  large 
hall,  72ft.  by  32ft.  A  gallery  is  carried  across 
one  end,  and  the  platform,  with  semi-circular 
recess  behind,  is  placed  across  the  other.  Behind 
the  platfonn  are  retiring  rooms,  &c.  The  large 
hall  will  bo  a  handsome  room,  with  a  panelled 
waggon-headed  ceiling,  divided  by  carved  and 
moulded  trusses  and  ribs,  the  panels  being  deco- 
rated in  colom'.  It  is  calculated  to  seat  upwards 
of  600  people.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  the  style  adopted  is  Italian, 
freely  treated.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Rosa 
and  Lamb,  of  Darlington. 

SCHOOLS. 

Amersham. — ^A  New  National  School  is  to  be 
erected  at  Amersham,  Bucks,  to  accommodate 
284  children,  and  an  infant  school  at  Woodrow,  in 
the  same  parish  for  30.  The  commission  has  been 
entrusted  te  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  Architect,  High 
Wycombe. 

Bucks. — Two  Now  National  Schools,  with  class 
rooms  and  teachers'  residences  at  Great  Missenden 
and  Lee,  Bucks,  wore  on  Thursday,  the  16th  inst., 
opened  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 
The  buildings  are  intended  to  supply  the  educa- 
tional wants  of  Great  Missenden  parish,  under 
the  national  system.  The  school-rooms  accom- 
modate together  210  scholars.  They  are  of  brick 
and  stone,  in  Early  Gothic  design,  withuncolom-ed 
brickwork  inside.  The  cost  of  school-rooms  only 
has  been  about  £4:  per  head,  and  the  total  expen- 
diture somewhat  under  £1,500.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  F.  Taylor,  of  Uxbridge,  and  the  architect, 
Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  of  High  Wycombe.  The 
whole  of  the  w-orks  under  the  contract  were  exe- 
cuted at  about  £25  under  the  stipulated  sum. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  SCHOOL-PLANNING 
COMPETITION. 

THE  following  are  the  authors  of  the  plans  referred 
to  last  week  in  the  report  by  the  i-eferces  in  this 
competition  : — 

"  We  Live  to  Learn,"  Fred.  Sampson,  Grove-terrace, 
Kirkgate,  Wakefield  ;  "  Nunquam  Exspcs,"  Ed.  Street, 
Ellington-square,  Barnsbury  ;  "  R.  R.  R."  (on  a  shield), 
John  Gibson,  Market-street,  Malton  ;  "  R.  R.  R.,"  John 
Sanson,  25  Offord-road,  London,  N.;  "  An  Advanced 
Infant,"  Francis  W.  Edwards,  Wellington  Chambers, 
Westgate,  Bradford,  Yorks ;  "  Creo,"*  Hy.  Higgins, 
junr.,  177  S.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow;  "  Schule  Lad- 
die," L.  G.  Summers,  Duke-street,  New  Basford,  Not- 
tingham ;  "  Light,"  Charles  H.  Flack,  3  Albert-villas, 
Commercial-road,  Peckham  ;  "Utility,"  Daniel  Grant, 
Preston,  Lancashire ;  "  Educate — Liberate,"  M.  B. 
Adams,  7  Gloucester-place,  Brighton  ;  "  Fides,"  Fowler 
and  Street,  32  Fleet-street,  London  ;  "  Lux,"  W.  O. 
Fellow,  1  Hill's  Buildings,  Exeter ;  "  Pro  Patria," 
Jas.  Ledingham,  29  Hanover-square,  Bradford,  Torks  ; 
"  Qua  Vere  Verum,"  Arnold  W.  Kershaw,  Gomersal, 
Leeds ;  "  Spectemur  Agendo."  S.  H.  Fowler  Jones,  3 
Low  Ousegate,  York ;  "  Tempora  Mutantur,"  Geo. 
Coutts,  24  John-street,  Aberdeen ;  "  This  it  Is,  and 
Nothing  More,"  W.  Brown,  Messrs.  Salmon,  Son,  and 
Ritchie,  141  West  George-street,  Glasgow ;  "  Three 
Compasses,"  Frederick  Thompson,  22  Old  Burlington- 
street,  W.;  "  Vivo  in  Spe,"  no  name  ;  "  K,"  no  name  ; 
"Excelsior,"  H.  G.  McLacWan,  17  Rcdcllfle-street, 
S.W. ;  "  Two  Heads  are  better  than  One,"  Alfred  S.  P. 
Kerby,  Walter  J.  N.  MUlard,  pupils  at  Cioulty  and 
Gibbins,  architects,  Brighton  ;  "  mat  Will  Be,  AViU 
Be,"  Entwistle  and  Stead,  3  Maudland  Bank,  Preston, 
Lancashire;  "  Laborai'e  Est  Orare,"  Ernest  Odgers, 
12  St.  Michael's-terrace,  Plymouth ;  "  Spes,"  Charles 
Tombs,  19  Duke-street,  Leammgton  ;  "  Honoris  Causa," 
W.  D.  Church,  3  Isabella-road,  Upper  Homertoa ; 
"  Bobur,"  W.  Robinson,  101  Forest-road,  Dalstou ; 
"AususSum,"  James  McLai-en  (Beard  and  Thomas), 
201  West  George-street,  Glasgow ;  "  Spero,"  Herbert 
Isett  (at  Hope  and  Jardine's),  13  Exchange  buildings, 
Bradford;  "  Valeat  Quantum  Valere  Potest,"  J. 
Mountford  Hay,  2  Princes-street,  Bath ;  "  A  School 
for  Scandal,"  W.  F.  Flockhart  (at  Mr.  McLeod's),  161 
Hope-street,  Glasgow  ;  "  Points,"  W.  A.  Hebbor,  45 


*  Not  "Ergo,"  as  stated  last  week. 
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Rcnfrew-ro!i(l,  KpiinlnRtoti-lano  ;"  The  Brilliant  Star," 
K.  H.  Banner,  I'ark  Lodge,  PrincoHS-park,  Liverpool  ; 
"  TcnipuK  Fuglt,"  J.  M.  I'ortor,  10  Grove-place,  Clay- 
place-lane,  Ijocds  ;  "  Tref<jll,"  John  Johnson,  (;«  Castlo- 
strcct,  Forfar. 


TO  CORRESPONBENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  hold  ourselvcH  rcKponsiblc  for  the  oiiinions  of 
our  correspondenta.  The  Edil.or  respectfully  reriuestH 
that  all  comniunioationH  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Ouii  RkAdeus.-  We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  eon- 
templalcd  or  in  progress  in  the  provinees. 

All  letters  should  bo  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  SI, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  OOV£NT-a  ARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-offlee  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmoee  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CnARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  fid.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  si.x  in.sertiuns  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  "  Situations  Wanted  "  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Received.— A.  H.B.— J.  M'D.-T.  W.— J.  P.  F.— A.  E.— 
W.  E.  D.— E.  T.  S.— W.  C.  J.— A.  R.— S.  and  S.— J.  P., 
jun.-J.  B.  R.-B.  R.-C.  G.M.— G.  A.  P.— G.  A.  C— 
H.  and  Sons.— R.  E.  E.— Rev.  Dr.  A.— E.  and  J.  M.— 
W.  B.  and  Sons.— C.  G.  and  Co.— S.  O.— J.  H.  and  Co. 
— G.  M.  and  Co.— Junius.— E.  W  G.— W.  and  B.— 
J.  P.  S.— A.  E. 

On  account  of  the  Index  taking  up  24  columns  of  this 
week's  number,  many  articles,  reports,  and  letters  are 
left  over. 

J.  E.  T  —Conditions  of  Building  News  Church  Planning 
Competition  will  be  given  in  our  next  number. 

W  W. — Your  letter  on  Quantities  next  week. 

"  The  Measurement  of  Timber  "  next  week. 

Mr.  Gildard,  Glasgow,  in  a  letter  says,  "  Mr.  Ross  is  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  found  himself  famous  about 
as  suddenly  as  Byron  did."  But  by  whose  assistance  ' 
This  question  now  demands  a  definitive  answer. 

J.  Smith,  Droitwieh.— Your  agent  misinformed  you-  The 
number  for  January  10  is  NOT  out  of  print. 

A  New  SnBSCRiBER. — We  do  not  attempt  to  advise  in 
matters  involving  technical  law.  Our  opinion  is  that 
you  would  be  entitled  in  equity  to  make  the  windows. 

William  Webber.— Not  now. 

C.  F. — Your  Intercommunication  query  is  an  advertise- 
ment. 

W.  R.  W.— The  annual  subscription  to  the  Architectural 
Association  is  10s.  Gd.  You  must  be  the  best  judge 
whether  it  would  pay  to  have  books  sent  300  mUes. 

SUBCRIBER. — You  say  "  Do  not  inundate  us  with  author- 
praised  unsuccessful  designs."  We  shall  not  inundate 
you  with  such  designs,  but  shall  occasionally  give 
them.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that  certain  unsuc- 
cessful designs  possess  more  merit  than  successful 
ones.  Because  a  design  is  executed,  or  about  to  be  exe- 
cuted, is  no  guarantee  of  its  excellence.  We  think  that 
when  a  suggestion  like  the  above  is  made,  the  sug- 
gester  should  inclose  his  name  and  address,  so  that 
the  Editor  might  know  who  is  addressing  him. 


is,  Bhould  Scionoo  and  Naturo  be  nogloctcd  in 
proferonco  to  men'H  cnido  notions  of  tho  present 
day  ?  Again,  tho  drill  is  introduced  into  soliools. 
Wiioroforo  should  pupils  bo  tufferod  to  lounge 
and  appear  carolosa  of  their  worki,  whilst  elegance 
and  gracefulness  of  the  person,  and  freedom  of 
tho  thuml).  Angers,  and  wrist  would  add  to 
tho  well-being  of  every  pupil.  Again,  teachers 
of  drawing  expect  their  students  to  draw  straight 
lines,  which  they  cannot  draw  themselves,  and 
which  do  not  exist  in  nature.  With  those  pro- 
liminarioB,  is  it  too  much  to  suggest  a  discussion 
of  the  subject,  in  yn-ivato  and  public  meetings, 
to  con.sider,  before  wo  commit  further  inroads  in 
inefliciencies,  whilst  some  ton  or  more  objocts  from 
naturo  are  ready  for  examination  to  supersede 
present  plans  ?  Lot  us  got  rid  of  rubbish  instead 
of  cherishing  "oily  talk  "  from  the  Privy  Council 
amidst  the  national  disgrace  in  artistic  drawing. 
— I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

William  PAKitEK,  M.R.C.S. 
11,  Southcot-place,  Bath,  18th  January,  1873. 


Tho  advantages  are,  firstly,  by  placing  tho  hot  water 
cistern  immediately  beneath  the  cold  water  cistern, 
the  latter  will  bo  prevented  from  freezing;  secondly, 
by  connecting  the  feed-pipe  from  cold  water  cistern 
with  the  return  circulating  pipe,  at  a  point  below  the 
hot  water  supply  to  bath,  Instead  of  connecting  it  with 
the  hot  water  cistern  direct,  the  water  In  the  latter  will 
remain  hot  as  long  as  you  conthiue  to  draw  from  It, 
because  the  cold  water  must  pass  through  the  boiler 
before  it  can  get  Into  the  hot  water  cistern  ;  whereas 


ART  AND  DESIGN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — As  this  subject  has  attracted  much 
attention  of  late,  through  Sir  Arthur  Helps's  ob- 
servations thereon  at  Portsmouth,  in  these  words 
— "  Let  us  get  rid  of  inaccuracy,  &c.,"  it  shou  Id 
also  be  shown  in  the  Press,  by  your  kindness, 
that  inaccuracy  commences  in  our  schools  of  art 
by  pupils  not  holding  the  pencil  aright,  as  seen 
in  the  Bath  Forum  School  of  Art,  where  some 
60  boys  were  instructed,  and  only  one  or  so  held 
the  pencil  right,  according  to  a  surgeon  holding 
the  dissecting  knife,  as  an  example  of  the  scien- 
tific mode  of  holding  the  pencil  and  pen.  Other 
inaccuracies  exist  in  the  pattern  of  nothing  for 
pupils  to  copy,  whereas  Nature  is  full  of  examples 
that  are  worthy  of  notice,  such  as  are  represented 
in  drawings  from  nature  from  the  microscope  by 
Leeuwenhoell,  wherein  the  first  lessons  in  draw- 
ing in  parallel,  horizontal,  and  perpendicular 
lines  are  available,  besides  in  patterns  for  artistic 
work.  Furthei-moro,  tho  performances  of  cele- 
brated artists  in  our  weekly  periodicals  and  other 
works  show  sad  falling  away  from  Hogarth's 
criticism  of  art  and  design.    The  question  now 


THE  EDINBURGH  CATHEDRAL  DESIGNS. 

Sir, — Your  remarks  last  week,  and  the  rumours 
which  have  been  afloat  in  the  profession  as  to  tho 
authorship  of  Mr.  Ross's  design  for  the  Edinburgh 
Cathedral,  have  been  met  with  a  decided  and  im- 
petuous contradiction  from  that  gentleman  him- 
self, in  his  letter  published  in  your  last  issue. 
Without  discussing  the  grounds  upon  which  tho 
opinion  had  been  formed  that  Mr.  Ross's  design 
was  not  altogether  his  own,  in  justice  to  tho 
gentleman  whom  Mr.  Ross  admits  he  specially 
engaged  for  the  work,  some  reply  should  be  made 
to  his  letter. 

In  engaging  special  assistance,  without  public 
acknowledgment,  for  such  a  competition,  Mr. 
Ross  only  did  what  many  architects  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  ;  and  however  much,  in  the  in- 
terests of  art,  such  a  custom  may  be  deprecated, 
yet  the  practice  is  not  so  uncommon  as  to  render 
it  open  to  serious  criticism. 

Mr.  Ross's  letter  implies  that  his  design  was 
prepared  by  himself,  and  worked  out  entirely 
under  his  own  direction  ;  that  he  alone  is  its 
author,  and  that  to  him  only  should  be  awarded 
any  praise  it  may  deserve. 

This  emphatic  repudiation  of  all  external  as- 
sistance on  a  work  so  important,  and  in  the  face 
of  general  opinion,  must  be  my  excuse  fo''  stating 
that  I  was  one  of  a  few  gentlemen  who  saw  the 
original  sketches  for  the  design  in  the  ofiBce  of  a 
London  architect,  Mr.  Geo.  Freeth  Roper,  before 
they  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Ross.  These  sketches 
of  Jlr.  Roper's  were  almost  identical  with  the 
design  as  exhibited,  and  therefore,  to  quote  your 
own  language,  "  we  do  not  think  we  wrong  Mr. 
Ross  by  attributing  much  of  the  credit  due  to  the 
able  set  of  drawings  sent  in  in  his  name  to  ex- 
traneous and  English  influences." 

I  enclose  my  card. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

"  Cm  HONOR,  HONOKEM." 

January  21st,  1873. 

[We  have  received  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in  the  above 
letter.— Ed.] 

ARBITRATIONS. 
Sir, — I  have  read  with  pleasure  Mr.  Rodman's 
letter  to  you,  and  I  only  write  to  ask  him  if  he 
does  not  think  clause  1  of  his  suggestions  would 
necessitate  some  alteration  in  the  submission. 
His  proposition  is,  that  by  tacit  consent  the  legal 
arbitrator  is  to  decide  the  legal  points,  the  archi- 
tect and  surveyor  all  points  of  fact.  Would  not 
the  case  Little  v.  Newton,  5  Jur.  246',  indicate 
that  authority  must  not  without  consent  be  dele- 
gated by  the  lay  to  the  legal  arbitrator,  or  vice 
versa  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  either  the  law  must 
be  altered,  or  the  submission  would  have  to  be  in 
a  special  form. 

With  regard  to  the  favour  shown  to  the  legal 
arbitrator,  ho  is  quite  correct.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  the  case  referred  to  has  been  overruled  by 
more  recent  decisions.  It  is  an  immaterial  point 
in  my  paper,  the  object  being  to  indicate  what 
we  have  to  do  ;  and  I  venture  to  think,  though  we 
now  stand  on  equal  footing  with  the  legal  profes- 
sion, there  is  little  doubt  our  awards  in  courts  of 
law  will  still  be  more  closely  scrutinised  than 
theirs. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Baxister  Fletcher. 


A,  cold  water  cistern  ;  B,  hot  water  closed  circulating 
cistern;  C,  boiler;  D.  bath;  E,  hot  water  flow  pipe; 
F  supply  or  feed  pipe  ;  G,  return  circulating  pipe  from 
b'  to  C  •  H,  hot  water  supply  to  bath ;  J,  cold  water 
supply  to  bath  ;  K,  air  pipe;  L,  waste  from  bath  M; 
overflow  from  bath. 


in  "  H.  K,'s  "  system  the  moment  water  is  drawn  (5fi 
from  the  hot  water  cistern,  the  cold  water  will  begui  to 
flow  in,  and  will  immediately  mix  with,  and  lower  the 
temperature  of  tho  hot  water,  and  by  the  time  the  bath 
is  half  filled,  the  water  will  be  found  to  have  cooled 
very  much. 

For  all  purposes  where  only  a  small  quantity  of  hot 
water  is  required,  such  as  for  chamber  purposes,  I 
would  draw  off  from  the  flow-pipe  direct,  becau.se  hot 
water  would  be  procurable  immediately  after  the  circu- 
lation commenced,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
early  morning,  and  that  could  not  be  done,  if  drawn 
through  the  cistern,  until  the  whole  body  of  water  in  it 
had  became  heated.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  W.  Wattmns. 


FITTING  UP  BATHS. 
Sir,—  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  what  I  consider  an  im- 
provement upon  the  principles  advocated   by  your 
correspondent  "  H.  K.,"   in  last  week's  Buildikg 
News." 


THE  "  BUILDING  NEWS  "  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Sir,— I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the  able  efforts  that  you 
are  making  to  place  in  the  hands  of  your  subscribers  a 
more  than  first-class  paper  at  the  cheapest  rate,  are  not 
better  seconded  by  your  Edinburgh  agent.  You  only 
charge  4s.  9d.  for  one  quarter's  subsciiption,  postage 
free  ;  Messrs.  Robtrtson  and  Scott,  your  agents  here, 
charge  .5s.  for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  that  -ivithin 
easy  delivery  distance,  too.  They  thus  place  your  paper 
(at  least  as  far  as  price  Is  concerned),  at  a  slight  disad- 
vantage with  its  contemporaries. 

I  went  up  and  complained  to  Messrs.  R.  and  S.,  but 
a  gentleman  (Mr.  Scott,  1  tliink)  assured  me  that  it  was 
only  the  usual  charge,  and  that  he  knewno  more  about 
it.  Of  course.  Sir,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
advise  you,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  either  you 
don't  do  justly  in  underselling  your  agents,  or  that 
your  agents  don't  do  fairly  by  you. 

In  your  Edinburgh  correspondent's  report  you  noticed 
that  Mr.  Hay  was  the  architect  of  some  houses  iu  For- 
rest-road. As  there  are  two  Mr.  Hays,  architects.  In 
this  town,  allow  me  to  supplement  the  report  by  saying 
that  Mr,  J.  C.  Hay  was  the  architect  of  the  buildings  in 
question. 

You  have  made  your  valuable  paper  more  valuable 
still  by  the  additional  illu.strations,  and  no  one,  I  am 
sure,  can  grudge  your  price. — I  am,  Sir,  iic., 

10,  Eaeburn-place,  Edinburgh,     John  McLarex. 
14th  January,  1873. 

[In  answer  to  this,  we  can  only  say,  that  we  have  no 
particular  agent  in  Edinburgh,  or  anywhere  else,  as  we 
treat  all  agents  and  booksellers  everywhere  alike.  The 
Building  News  is  published  every  Friday  morning,  and 
we  supply  the  trade  at  3s.  per  dozen,  giving  13  copies 
for  12,  or  less  than  3d.  each ;  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  Jlr.  McLaren  should  not  have  his  copy,  either  by 
calling  at  his  agent's,  or  having  it  delivered  to  him  for 
4d.  on  Saturday  morning.    This  is  done  in  Penzance 
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In  Dublin,  In  Belfast,  and  in  Glasgow,  and  wc  know  of 
no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  done  In  Edinburgh.— 
Ed.  B.  N.]   

ST.  MARY'S  CATHEDRAL,  EDINBURGH. 

Sir,— I  have  read,  with  much  pain,  the  loaders  in  the 
two  last  numbers  of  your  journal  reflecting  upon  the 
professional  character  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ross,  one  of 
the  architects  in  the  recent  competition  for  the  Cathe- 
dral in  Edinburgh.  I  have  read,  with  something  more 
than  surprise,  the  severest  of  these  reflections  In  the 
very  number  of  the  Building  News  in  which  you 
publish  Mr.  Ross's  letter,  vindicating  him.sclf  from  the 
charges  contained  in  the  previous  number.  In  fairness 
to  yourself,  I  am  bound  to  infer  that  you  only  rc- 
eoived  Mr.  Ross'  letter  after  your  leader  was  in  tyi)e, 
and  too  late  to  allow  of  your  withdrawing  it.  I  trust, 
however,  that  you  will  allow  me,  who  have  known  Mr. 
Ross  intimately  for  nearly  20  years,  to  offer  to  your 
readers  a  few  facts,  wlilch  may  serve  to  prove  the  utter 
groundlessness  of  the  calumnious  charges  brought 
against  him.  I  have  not  asked  Mr.  Ross's  permission 
to  write  to  you,  nor  is  he  aware  of  my  intention  to  do 
so,  but  I  cannot  remain  silent  in  the  presence  of  slan- 
ders reflecting  upon  a  friend,  and  upon  one  of  the  most 
honourable  and  high-minded  men  In  tlio  profession  to 
which  he  belongs. 

I  saw  the  first  rough  pencil  sketch — Indeed,  he  made 
It  at  my  request,  and  In  my  presence — of  the  design 
which  Mr.  Ross  was  plannmg  for  the  Edinburgh  Cathe- 
dral, shortly  after  he  was  made  aware  that  he  was 
to  be  one  of  the  three  Scotch  competitors  for  the 
Cathedral.  The  design  which  he  eventually  submitted 
to  the  Trustees,  under  the  motto  of  "  Fidelitas,"  cor- 
responds in  every  one  of  its  leading  features  with  that 
first  rough  pencil  sketch.  I  watched  with  the  greatest 
interest,  the  progress  of  his  work,  the  whole  of  which 
was  carried  on  in  his  own  house,  and  not  a  single  line 
of  it  drawn  in  London  or  elsewhere.  After  a  tour  of 
a  few  weeks  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  he  resumed 
his  work,  which  was  considerably  impeded  by  the 
changes  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  addition  of 
£20,000  offered  by  the  Ti-ustees  beyond  the  £45,000 
originally  fixed  by  them  for  the  cost  of  the  Cathedral. 
During  my  own  absence  from  home  the  progress  of  the 
work  was  watched  with  the  liveliest  interest  by  many 
of  Mr.  Ross's  private  friends  and  brother  architects 
resident  here,  and  I  returned  in  time  to  see  the  last 
touches  given  to  a  work  which  I  had  watched,  I  might 
almost  say,  from  its  first  conception.  The  only  person 
besides  Mr.  Ross's  own  clerks,  whom,  after  some 
months,!  saw  employed  upon  the  work,  was  the  pro- 
fessional draughtsman  whom  he  had  engaged  in 
London. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  statemen  t  which 
you  make  in  the  note  appended  to  Mr.  Ross's  letter,  in 
which  you  justify  your  own  remarks  by  saying  that 
the  report  of  his  dishonourable  conduct  was  generally 
credited  by  the  profession.  I  can  only  say,  sir,  that 
the  refutation  of  the  calumny  against  Mr.  Ross,  which 
I  now  send  to  you,  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  refuta- 
tion of  this  very  calumny  which  I  sent  so  long  ago  as 
the  month  of  September,  when  a  rumour  of  It  first 
reached  me,  and  which  I  had  every  reason  to  believe 
would  have  been  made  known  to  the  profession. — I 
am,  Sir.  &c., 

RoBEKT  Eden,  Bishop  of  Moray,  &c.,  Primus. 

Hedgefield  House,  Inverness,  Jan.  20,  1873. 


"  BUILING  NEWS"  SCHOOL-PLANNING 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — The  arbitrators  say,  in  their  report  on  my 
design,  "  We  regret  that  the  author  of  this  design  has 
made  fourwindows  on  ground  floor,  one  on  first,  and 
one  on  second,  obtain  light  from  adjoining  proper- 
ties. This  is  so  fatal  a  defect  in  a  buildmg  for  a  town 
site  that  it  shuts  out  the  design  for  any  chance  of  com- 
peting for  a  prize." 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  BtULDiNO  News  of  the  13th 
September,  page  212,  you  will  find  that  tlie  question  is 
asked  by  "  E.  H.  B."  whether  competitors  can  light 
their  building  from  the  yards  marked  at  the  back  of 
the  site,  and  the  answer  is,  "  Yes."  Before  I  saw  this, 
I  had  naturally  arranged  my  plans  without  any  win- 
dows on  those  sides,  but  finding  that  by  availing  myself 
of  this  concession  I  could  obtain  a  slightly  more  econo- 
mical building,  I  immediately  took  advantage  of  it. 
The"  fatal  defect  "  is  therefore  entirely  due  to  a  con- 
dition laid  down  by  you.  I  therefore  rely  on  you  taking 
such  steps  on  behalf  of  my  design  as  I  am  sure  your 
sense  of  justice  vrill  dictate. —       I  am.  Sir,  &o. 


Jan,  17,  1873. 


R.  R  R. 


Sir, — If  not  considered  premature,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  design  to  which  the 
third  premium  has  been  awarded. 

Under  the  head  of  economy  the  report  of  the  judges 
says  :— "  The  genera!  style  of  the  treatment  is  more 
expensive  than  ought  to  have  been  resorted  to  for  a 
building  to  be  estimated  at  5d.  per  foot.  I  ask,  have 
these  gentlemen  judged  my  design  by  a  London  or 
provincial  standard  of  prices  ?  I  do  not  think  any 
stipulation  as  to  locality  was  named  in  the  original 
instructions.  Very  effective  buildings  maybe  erected 
in  this  district  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  foot,  and  these,  too, 
for  domestic  purposes,  with  all  the  internal  fittings 
and  finishes  which  are  not  required  in  a  school  block, 
and  I  think  in  this  part  of  the  country  my  design  could 
be  thoroughly  carried  out  for  the  sum.  I  will  just 
remark  that  while  the  two  designs  that  take  precedence 
of  mine  have  several  defective  points  of  arrangement 


jiointed  out,  no  fault  of  this  nature  is  found  with  design 
No.  3,  and  that  while  too  little  ventilation  is  as  bud  as 
too  much,  still  it  is  only  a  point  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure surmised,  and  that  my  design  might  in  reality 
prove  all  that  Is  considered  desirable  in  this  par- 
titular. 

The  report  boars  testimony  to  the  painstaking  cha- 
racter of  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Smith's  task,  and  I  most 
cheerfully  render  them  my  tribute  of  thanks. 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.. 
Tub  Author  of  Design  R.  R.  R.  (on  a  Shield.) 
Malton,  Jan.  21st,  1873. 


JiitertommuniQlioii 

QUESTIONS. 

[27G2.]— Bookkeeping  for  Plumber  and  Deco- 
rator.—Will  any  reader  of  the  BuiLDiNa  News  inform 
me  of  the  best  method  of  book-keeping  for  a  plumber 
and  decorator  ?— Plumbbu. 

[27(13.] — Work  on  Timber. — Will  any  one  kindly  in- 
form me  where  I  can  get  a  good  book  on  timber,  telling 
me  whit  the  various  kinds  are  used  for,  and  how  to  know 
them?  I  shall  thank  anyone  for  ifuch  information. — 
W  B.  W. 

[27(i4.]— Pocket-books  for  Builders.— I  should 
be  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  to  inform  me  where  I 
can  obtain  a  small  work  of  tables  on  English  and  foreign 
timber,  fit  for  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  also  builders' 
time  books,  commencing  on  Saturday,  and  boolcs  for  en- 
tering quantities,  all  properly  ruled. — B.  M. 

[27C.5.]— Architects'  Charges.— In  the  Buildino 
News  for  January  3rd  you  publish  the  schedule  of  rules 
for  professional  practice  and  charges  of  architects  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Royal  Institute.  On  reading  them 
down  I  find  there  is  no  mention  made  as  to  the  commis- 
sion an  architect  .should  charge  on  works  having  been 
superintended  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  measured  and 
valued  at  the  completion,  in  addition  to  the  plans  and 
specifications.  Can  "  B.  F."  or  some  one  kindly  Inform 
me  what  is  the  usual  commission  charged  in  such  a  case  ? 
— Architect. 

[2766.— Preserving  Zinc. — I  have  lately  been  cover- 
ing some  flats  and  verandahs  with  zinc.  Could  any  of  your 
numerous  readers  inform  me  whether  paint  will  preserve 
the  ziue?  If  so,  would  white  lead  paint  or  anticorrosion 
be  the  best  to  use? — Subsokiuer. 

[2767.] — Draught  in  Church. — Can  any  of  your  nu- 
merous readers  suggest  a  plan  to  remedy  the  following 
evil  ? — In  a  new  church,  lately  erected,  when  the  congre- 
gation has  assembled  there  is  a  fearful  draught,  so  much 
so  that  the  candles  very  quickly  flicker  away ;  but  when 
empty  there  is  no  draught,  and  the  candles  burn  very 
steadily.  Th  e  necessary  information  will  be  esteemed. — 
C.  B.  F.,  Builder. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  SawAGE  Nuisance— Appltcatiox  for  Extension  of 
Time. — Broughton  v.  the  Crewe  Local  Board  of 
Health. — The  Crewe  Local  Board  of  Health  are  under 
injunction  In  this  suit  to  restrain  them  from  discharging 
the  sewage  of  that  town  in  such  a  manner  as  to  commit  a 
nuisamce,  but  the  injunction  was  directed  by  the  Court  not 
to  be  put  in  force  for  a  time,  in  order  to  enable  the  Board 
to  take  measures  to  dispose  of  the  sewage  satisfactorily. 
The  Board  accordingly  began  to  construct  a  sewage  farm 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hope,  but  the  time  given  them 
having  expired  without  their  having  been  able  to  complete 
their  works,  they  applied  on  Saturday  week  for  a  further 
extension  of  time,  which  was  given  them  by  arrangement 
till  Easter. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Whitley.— Considerable  progress  has  been  made  with 
the  statue  of  the  late  Algernon,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, K.G.,  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  Prudhoe  Memo- 
rial Convalescent  Home  at  AVliitiey.  Mr.  Joseph  Beall 
sculptor,  Byker-liill,  to  whom  the  work  was  entrusted, 
has  just  completed  the  plaster  model,  executed  after 
a  design  approved  of  by  the  committee.  The  duke  is 
attired  in  the  uniform  of  an  admiral  of  the  Eoyal 
Navy.  The  statue  will  be  executed  in  stone  obtained 
from  the  Ketton  Quarries,  in  Rutlandshh-e. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

TUNBRiDGB  Wells.— Permanent  Benefit  Build- 
ing Society. — The  shareholders  of  this  institution  held 
their  22nd  annual  meeting  on  the  13th  Inst.  The  report 
and  balance-sheet  were  passed  as  liighly  satisfactory, 
and  gratuities — one  of  12  guineas  to  the  directors  for 
their  careful  management,  and  another  of  10  guineas 
to  the  secretary — were  voted.  A  resolution  was  passed 
appointing  the  directors  as  a  committee  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  and  the  resolution  was  accompanied  by  a 
recommendation  that  a  bonus  of  30s.  per  share  per 
annum  for  the  time  which  each  has  been  in  force,  shall 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  shareholder  respectively, 
to  be  paid  en  realisation,  withdrawal,  or  redemption, 
and  then,  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man, the  business  terminated. 


A  contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Munici- 
pality of  Buenos  Ayres  with  the  Mutual  Gas  Con- 
sumers' Company  for  the  lighting  of  not  less  than 
4200  lamps  at  about  £10.  15s.  per  year  per  lamp,  for 
ten  years.  Mr.  George  Bower,  of  S.  Neot's,  is  the 
contractor,  and  already  the  buildings  are  far  ad- 
vanced, aa  it  is  stipulated  that  2,000  of  the  lamps 
must  be  lit  by  March,  1874. 


CHIPS. 

At  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  of  the  Not- 
tingham School  of  Art  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr. 
Cole,  C.B.  announced  his  intention,  after  f>0 
years  of  public  service,  of  resigning  his  post  in 
connection  with  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 

A  number  of  scientiiic  gentlemen  and  others 
interested  in  the  purification  of  rivers  met  on 
Thursday  week  in  Edinburgh,  and  after  an 
interesting  preliminary  discussion,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  river  pollution 
in  Scotland,  and  prepare  a  report  on  the  best; 
methods  extant  by  which  defiled  streams  may  be 
purified. 

All  applications,  with  the  necessai-y  drawings  for 
the  Pugin  Studentship,  must  besent  in  to  the  Rooms 
of  the  Institute  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  2.5th  Lnst., 
and  those  for  the  Institute  Medals  and  Prices  on  or 
before  Friday,  the  31st  inst.,  1873,  carriage  and  all 
expenses  paid. 

The  public  distribution  of  prizes  in  connection 
with  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  and  Haldane 
Academy  took  place  on  Tuesday  night  in  the  Cor- 
poration Galleries,  Sauchiehall  Street,  Glasgow. 

On  Tuesday  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  was  opened 
at  West  Hartlepool.  The  total  cost  has  been 
£0,000.  The  building  is  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Hill  and  Swann,  of 
Leeds. 

TENDERS. 

Catkrhaii,  Surrey.— For  additional  building  and  re- 
creation-hall to  the  Metropolitan  Aftylum  for  Imbeciles, 
for  the  Metropulitan  Asylum  Board.  Messrs.  John  Gile.s 
and  Gough,  architects.    Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Goode. 

Sheffield   £14,980   0  0 

Ward   14,-589   0  0 

Sherbourne   14,100   0  0 

Fish    14,100   0  0 

Wright  Brothers    13,565  0  0 

Mansbridge   13,550   0  0 

BulliTant   13,495   0  0 

Higgs   13,300   0  0 

Rankin   13,170    0  0 

Wilson   12,675    0  0 

Henshaw  (accepted)   12,493   0  0 

Essex. — For  the  erection  of  schools  and  residence. 
Forth  End,  Great  Waltham.  Mr.  Frank  Whitmore,  archi- 
tect. 

Smith  and  Holland  (accepted)  £890 

Essex. — For  restoration  of  roof,  Marshbury  Church. 
Mr.  Frank  Whitmore,  architect. 

Dowsett  (accepted)  £174  10  0 

Hastings. — Forpa  r  s;mi-detached  villas.  Mr.  George 
Stooke,  architect,  Notting-hill,  W.  Quantities  sup- 
plied. 

Tapper  £2900   0  0 

Cousins  (accepted)    2620   0  0 

London.— For  the  erection  of  a  house  on  the  Anson 
Estate,  in  Ca-lton-road,  Tufnell-park,  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Woalfe 
Mr.  G.  Truefltt,  architect. 

B.  Ball  (accepted)   £979 

Monmouthshire. — For  new  schools  for  the  Lantarnam 
School  Board,  near  Pontypool.  Mr.  Lansdowne,  archi- 
tect, Newport. 

J.  Needs   £2149 

W.  Jones   2137 

F.  Christopher    2049 

Parfltt   ,   1£95 

Sydenham. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  house 
and  shop,  for  Mr.  John  Smith.  Messrs.  ToUey  and  Dale, 
architects. 

Contract  No.  1.  No.  2.  Total. 

Burchell  £579  10    £160    £  739  10 

Amer    525    0       185       710  0 

Hollidge   52S    0       147       675  0 

Thomas  (accepted)   520    0       150      670  0 

Twickenham. — For  completing  twg  houses,  Isleworth- 
road.   Mr,  Wm.  C.  Banks,  architect. 

Farthing  £788   0  0 

Vaughan    745   0  0 

Story   700   0  0 

ASHTON  &  Green, 
Slate,  Iron  and  Marble  Merchants  and  Quarry 
Agents.— ROOFING  SLATES— Bangor,  Blue,  Red,  and 
Green.  Blue,  Portmadoc,  and  Whitland  Abbey  Green. 
The  new  '■Permanent"  Green,  weight  the  same  as  Ban- 
gor and  nniformity  of  cleavage  equal.  Marble  and  Ena- 
melled Slate  Chimney-pieces.  Inscription  Tablets,  &c. 
Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Builders'  Ironmongery.  A.  &  G.'s 
SPECIAL  BED  RIDG1<:  TILES.  Large  Show  of  all 
Goods  at  14  and  1.5,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London, 
E.G.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application  accom- 
panying trade  card. 

MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— Architectural  Association.—"  On  Profes- 
sional Practice."  Lecture  VI.  By  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith.   8  p.m. 

Institution  of  Surveyors.— Discussion  on 
Mr.  Sturge's  paper  '■  On  the  Prices  of  Agricul- 
tural Produce,  Labour,  and  Rent."    8  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  —  "On 
Cylindrical  or  Columnar  Foundations  in  Con- 
crete, Brickwork,  and  Stonework."  By  Mr. 
John  Milroy,  Associate.    8  p.m. 

Wednesday.  -Society  op  Arts.—"  On  GuUds  and  their 
Functions.   By  Mr.  J.  Yeats.    8  p.m. 

Architectural  Association.—  Meeting  of 
Elementary  Class  of  Design.  Subject:  Details 
of  Porch;  scale,  lin.  to  1ft.    8  p.m. 

Friday.— Architectural  Association.- Meeting  of 
Class  of  Construction  and  Practice.  Subject : 
"  Plasterer."  Visitor  for  the  evening :  Mr. 
Gilbert  B.  Redgrave.  6.30  p.m.— Meeting  of 
Class  of  Design.  Subject  :  "Campanile 
(civil)."  8  p.m. 
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COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

The  OARMRiiioDiocufiAN  CiiiiucH  ExTHNSioN  Society, 
January  1873.— For  phiiiB  for  a  monntiiin  chapol,  suit- 
able for  100  persona.  Two  prizes  of  twenty  and  fifteen 
guineas  for  the  best  designs.  This  comi)etitiou  is  open  to 
architects  residing  in  Ciunljorland,  Westmorelaud,  and 
Lancashire  only.^Kev  Canon  Shipman,  Vicarage,  Aspa- 
tria,  Cumberland ;  and  Bev.  Canon  Stoclt,  llcctory,  Win- 
dermere. 

Chester  Union,  February  1,  1873.— For  designs  and 
estimates  for  a  new  worlihouse  to  accommodate  ijOO  male 
and  female  inmates,  with  the  requisite  offices,  <Sso.  Pre- 
mium of  £10(1  for  the  best,  and  i-IO  for  the  second  best 
design.— Mr.  William  Keartland,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians, 
Chester. 

Tub  Conpeeencb  Committee  on  Competitions  will  be 
glad  to  I'eceive,  from  provincial  architects,  the  earliest 
possible  notice  of  proposed  competitions,  in  order  that 
the  committee  may,  in  aufflcient  time,  transmit  to  the 
promoters  of  such  competitions,  for  their  guidance,  copies 
of  the  regulations  passed  at  the  General  Conference  of 
1872.  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Competitions,  9,  Conduit-street,  Han- 
over-square, W. 

The  Fkome  District  Agricultural  Sooiety.— Feb. 
20. — For  adapting  a  field  near  Frome  for  the  purposes  of 
a  Cheese,  Com,  and  Cattle  Market,  and  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings.  Premimns  of  £20  and  £.0  for  first  and 
Beoond  best  designs.— Messrs.  Cruttwell  and  Daniell,  Soli- 
citors, Frome. 

The  Northampton  School  Board,  January  27, 187.3.— 
For  designs  for  two  new  schools,  with  class-rooms  and 
out-ofBces.  One  of  the  schools  is  to  be  built  in  Spring- 
lane,  and  is  to  accommodate  650  children  ;  the  other  in 
Ternon-terrace,  and  is  to  accommodate  500  children.  The 
architect  whose  design  shall  be  selected  will  be  appointed 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings. — Mr.  J.  B. 
Hensman,  Solicitor,  Northampton;  Offices  of  the  Board, 
6,  St.  Giles-street. 

Vienna,  December  31.— For  designs  for  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Vice- Admiral  Tegetthoff.  Prizes 
of  £300,  £200,  and  £100  to  be  awarded  to  the  three  best 
designs. — The  Committee  of  the  Tegetthoff  Monument, 
Vienna. 


Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 
in  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  6s.  6d.  per  yard  super.  See  Building 
News,  December  27, 1872,  Mechanics'  Magazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENBY  C.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester. — [Advt.] 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Admiralty,  January  31,  1873. — For  Dowston's  pumps 
and  water-closets. — Mr.  F.  W.  Eowsell,  Superintendent  of 
Contracts,  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Beaufort,  Feb.  3. — For  the  erection  of  a  school  at 
Beaufort-hill,  to  accommodate  189  children.  Mr.  Llew. 
P.  Jones,  Victoria-road,  Ebbw  Vale,  Monmouthshire. 

Birdbrook  (Essex),  Jan.  25. — For  the  erection  of  a 
school  to  accommodate  77  children.  Mr.  J.  C.  Curtis, 
Clerk  to  Birdbrook  School  Board,  Bajfthorne  End,  near 
Halstead,  Essex. 

Bristol,  Jan.  30. — For  the  construction  of  about  4756 
yards  of  street  tramways.  Frederick  Ashmead,  engineer, 
No.  13,  Prince- street,  Bristol. 

Bromsgrove,  Jan.  27. — For  laying  out  and  embellishing 
the  Cemetery.  Mr.  H.  Barrat,  Clerk  to  the  Burial  Board, 
Bromsgrove. 

Cuckfield  (Sussex),  Feb.  7. — For  proposed  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  Worldiouse  and  premises  at  the 
Cuckfield  Union.— Mr.  E.  Waugh,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Cuckfield. 

Dublin,  Feb.  5. — For  lowering  and  widening  Essex- 
bridge.  N.  Proud,  Secretary,  Port  and  Docks,  Office,  Dublin. 

Elland  (Yorkshire),  Feb.  3. — For  the  erection  of  a  fire- 
proof worsted  mill  and  shed,  mth  engine  and  boiler 
house,  offices,  and  mill  chimney.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hellewell, 
arhitect,  Brighouse. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Feb.  12. — For  the  con- 
struction of  about  846  lineal  metres  4ft.  6in.  by  3ft. ;  975 
lineal^metres3ft.  6in.  by  2ft.  4in. ;  .5,396  lineal  metres  3ft. 
by  2ft.  brick  sewers  ;  and  102  lineal  metres  l2in.  pipe 
sewer,  and  other  works.  Board  of  Works,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine. 

GiLDERSOME  (near  Leeds),  Jan.  28. — For  the  erection  of 
Board  schools,  school  cleaners'  houses,  and  fencing. — 
Samuel  Crowther,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board. 

Glenmuick,  Feb.  1.— For  the  construction  of  3  000  to 
4,000  yards  of  sunk  fencing. — Mr.  Milne  Forrester,  Glen- 
muick 

Gloucester,  I*eb.  5.— For  the  supply  of  200  pieces  of 
oak  timber,  suitable  for  checking-posts  on  the  canal 
Henry  Waddy,  secretary,  Canal  Offiee,  Gloucester.!) 

Hanley  (Staffordshire),  Feb.  3.— For  the  supply  of  blue 
paving  bricks.  Mr.  J.  Lobley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Cor- 
poration Offices,  Hanley. 

HeRf.foro,  Feb.  1. — For  building  a  pig  and  poultry 
farm  steading,  with  dwelling-house,  store-rooms,  &c. 
Thos.  Nicholson,  F.I.B.A.,  architect,  Hereford. 

Kbighley,  Feb.  13. — For  making  a  new  survey  and 
finished  plans  of  the  disti-ict,  to  a  scale  of  30ft.  to  an  inch, 
Henry  Alty,  C.E.,  Engineer  to  the  Local  Board,  Keigh- 
ley. 

Leicester,  Feb.  l.--For  the  supply  of  1.50  yards  oT 
wrought  iron  fencing.  Mr.  E.  L.  Stephens,  Borough  Sur- 
veyor, Corporation  Office,  Silver-street,  Leicester. 

Long  Sutton  School  Board,  Jan.  28.— For  the  erection 
of  new  school  room.— J.  Wright,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Littleton  (near  Evesham),  Feb.  3.— For  the  erection 
of  a  new  school  and  teacher's  residence. — Mr.  George  Hunt, 
architect,  Evesham. 

March,  Feb.  l:j.— For  the  erection  of  boys',  girls',  and 
infants'  schools  and  class-rooms,  for  the  accommodation 
of  500  children,  and  residences  for  the  master  and  mis- 
tress. Mumford  and  Townsend,  architects.  No.  3,  York- 
row.  Wisbech. 

Midland  Railway,  Feb.  4.— For  alteration  to  the 
rclreshment  rooms  and  other  works  at  the  Derby  Station. 
— J.  Williams,  secretary,  Derby. 

Midland  Railway,  Feb.  4.— For  bricklaying,  exea^ 
vating,  <fcc.,  adjoining  Whitecross-street.— Engineers 
Office,  Goods  Station,  St.  Pancras. 


Midland  Railway,  Feb.  4.— For  general  works,  &c., 
at  Sheffield.- J.  Williams,  Miifland  Railway,  Derby. 

Middlesbrough,  Jan.  81.— For  the  erection  of  the  Don- 
mark-street  Schools,  to  accommodate  1.000  children,  with 
teacher'  houses,  Ac.  John  T.  llelk  Clerk  to  the  ikhool 
Board.  Corporation  IIii.ll,  Middlcsljroiigh.  ^ 

MiDiiLESBoiioudii  School  Board,  Jan.  31. — For  the 
erection  of  a  school  in  iiast-street. — Mr.  W.  U.  Blessly, 
architect.  Exchange-place,  Middlesborough. 

NEWCASTLH-ON-TyNE,  Feb.  21.— For  the  erection  of  the 
Bell-terrace  schools.  Alfred  Goddard,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board. 

RociiDALR,  Feb.  13. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  work- 
house at  Dcarnley,  near  Rochdale. — John  Holgate,  Clerk 
to  the  Guardians,  Acker-street,  Rochdale. 

Sale,  Jan.  29. — For  sewering,  curbing,  and  channelling 
Thorn-grove. — Henry  Dixon,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Local 
Board  Offices,  Sale. 

SiDMOUTtl  (Devon),  Feb.  1.— For  supplying  and  laying 
2000  yards  of  best  glazed  stoneware  socket  pipes  from  9 
to  24  inches  in  diameter.  Mr.  Edward  Ellis,  C.E., 
Exeter. 

Stottesden  (Salop),  Jan.  28. — For  the  erection  of  a 
school  and  master's  house.  Mr.  H.  H.  Treasure,  architect, 
Shrewsbury, 

Swansea,  Feb.  4.— For  the  erection  of  a  quay  wall  and 
other  works  connected  therewith, — Richard  Aubrey, 
Essery,  Town  Clerk,  Quildhall. 

Tynkmoutii  Schooo  Board,  Feb.  3. — For  the  erection 
of  school  buildings  at  Chirton. — Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell, 
architect,  12,  Howard-street,  North  Shields. 

War  Department  Contracts,  Jan.  31— For  the  exe- 
cution of  artificer's  work  and  repairs,  and  the  supply  of 
materials  to  War  Department  buildings.  J.  W.  Lovell, 
Colonel,  Commanding  Royal  Engineers,  Royal  Engineer 
Office,  (ihatham, 

Wells,  Jan.  21. — For  the  construction  of  1720  yards 
(more  or  less)  of  sewers  and  other  works.  W.  J.  S.  Fos- 
ter, Town  Clerk,  No.  1,  Cathedral-green. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mereliants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office: 
[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

As  supplied  to  II.E.II.  Tlie  Trince  o/  WaUi  at  Samlringham. 

ThG  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  .ire  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  Ike,  he, 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 

The.se  durable  and  non-absorbent  slates  can  be  obtained  iu  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester  :— 

Per  Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates.  per  sqiiare 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7   2  17  6   16s.  6d. 

Do.         do.    13  by  8   2  17   6   16s.  6d. 

Do.         do.    13  by  7    2   6   0    14s. 

Do.         do.    12  by  7   1  18  6   13s. 

Do         do.    12  by  6   17  6   lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Heferenee 
Testimonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to 

MES3ES.  RANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Piccadilly,  W., 
and  at  Ai-chitectural  Musexim,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 


BANKRUPTS. 


(TO  SURRENDER  IN   THE  COUNTRY.) 

Thomas  Green,  Pinchbeck,  bricklayer,  February  1, 
at  Peterborough.— Hiram  Illingworth,  joiner,  Bradford, 
February  4. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 

John  and  Neil  MLean,  Glasgow,  carters  and  contractors, 
Jan.  27,  at  12.— John  Beddie,  Edinburgli,  brassfounder  and 
plumber,  Jan.  28.  at  2,— Roljert  Taylor,  Glasgow,  brick- 
maker,  Jan.  28,  at  12. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Shore,  Durrans,  and  Broadhead,  Parkgate,  near  Rother- 
ham,  brass  founders.— George  Mellodew,  Son,  and  Glegg, 
Moorside,  OlcUiam,  brickmakers.— Bradley  and  Sugden, 
Bradford,  or  elswhere,  plasterers.— Pedder  and  Brarmow, 
Sunderland,  architects.— John  Oakey  and  Sons,  Black- 
friars-road,  emery  and  blacklead  manufacturers. 


"Remarkable,  very  Remarkable  Indeed"  are  the 
effects  of  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE  in  Pre- 
venting and  curing  Smallpox,  Fevers,  and  Skin  Diseases. 
Specially  refreshing  and  invigorating  dm'ing  hot  weather. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Maker,  113,  Holbom-hUl, 
London.— [Advt.] 


T  A  T  H  A  III ,   K  A  Y  E  ,   AND  Co., 

10,  SOUTH  WIIAHF,  PADDINOTON. 
Works— SOUTHAM,  near  Riif-by. 
Delivered  by  Hail  and  Canal  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 


/'^OLES,    HHADBOLT,   &  CO., 

CKMliNT  MANUFACTURERS, 
Lime  Merchants,  Slate,  Tilo,  Drain-pi}if!,  Hair,  Lath,  and  FiroiGoods 
MerchftutM. 

ST.  JAMKS'S  AXI>  THORNIIILL  WHARVES, 
CALEDONIAN  ROAD,  LONDON. 

ROMAN  CEMENT,  maae  at  the  above  works,  may  be  hml  fresh 
from  the  kilrm  daily — a  f^reat  advantage  to  dealers  and  Sewer  cou- 
tractorH,  CHpecially  in  winter  time. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  of  the  best  qnality,  Rtrength,  and  colonr, 
manufactured  in  Kent.  This  cement  will  carry  more  sajid  tlian  any 
of  the  Lias  CementK,  ho  much  of  which  is  brought  into  the  mjirJiyt 
and  sold  an  Portland. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS,  both  coarso  and  fine,  of  vory  suiwrior 
quality  and  colour. 

LIMJ^,  Gray  Stone  Chalk,  and  Blue  Lias  Lime,  well  burnt,  by  tbo 
barg^o  or  yard,  and  may  be  had,  freah  ground  daily  by  steam  power, 
for  concrete. 

A  larpe  aswortment  of  Glazed  Stoneware  Drain  Pipes,  Yorkshire 
Plain^  Pan,  and  Paving  Tiles,  Hair  Laths,  Chimney  Pote,  &c.,  always 
kept  in  Stock. 


Grand  Prize,  Paris  Exhibition. 

OFFMAN'S   PATENT   KILN  for 

Burning  Brickp,  Tiles,  Pottery,  Lim<?,  Cement,  and 
lUiiirtting  Orcfi  at  a  saving  of  two-thirds  of  the  fuel. — For  jKirticnlars, 
and  to  sec  it  work,  apjdy  to  Mr.  H.  Chamberlain,  3,  P.ound  Green, 
Barnsley,  or  to  Mr.  Ilerniann  Wedekind,  3,  Great  Towt  r-street,  E.C. 


H 
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ELECTRIC  DOMESTIC  BELLS  AUD  PRIVATE  TELEGEArH.S. 

ESSRS.  J.  B.  SAUNDERS  &  COM- 

PANY,  Telegraph  Engineers,  TAUNTON  and  CARDIFF, 
11  lie  happy  to  f  umii*h  fiptimates  for  the  above,  or  for  Telegraphn 
of  any  description.  References  to  Architects,  Hotel  Mamigers  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,  for  whom  they  have  fixed  bells,  &c.,  and  pamphhjts  on,  tbo 
system  forwarded  on  application.  Superior  workmanship  and  pcr- 
ection  in  arrangement  gaaranteed. 


Under  the  Pathonagk  of  H.M.  the  Quek>'. 

THE      LONDON  PARQUETRY 
WORKS,  the  first  Manufactory  cstablisheci  iu  England  (in 
by  CHARLES  STEINITZ,  founder  of  the  Kuglish  Parquetry 
Business  for  the  exclusive  production  of 

"Solid  and  Plated"  Parquet  Floors,  Borders, 
Ceilings  and  Wall  Decoration. 

In  Geometrical,  Curvilinear,  aiid  MD^aii?  Patterns. 
Plans  and  Estimates,  for  first-classs  work  only,  prepared  free  of 
expense.    Manufactory — CamberweU-hall,  Grove-lane,  Camberwell, 
S.E.   Sole  Agents  and  Show-room,  GILLOW  and  CO.,  176  and  177, 
Oxford-street,  "W. 

LEAD  GLAZma  FOR  CHURCHES. 
~W.  M.  PEPPER  supplies  Architects,  Builders,  and  the 
Trade  with  LEADED  LIGHTS  for  CHURCHES  and  other  buildings, 
executed  in  every  description  of  geometrical  patterns,  quarries,  or 
fret  work,  in  sheet,  crowu,  or  rolled  plate,  &c.  Architects'  dc^^igTis 
carefully  carried  out.  Manufacturer  of  ancient,  half-round,  free, 
and  modem  window  lead  for  painted  glass  windows,  at  the  lowe-st 
terms,  with  despatch.  Quotations  promptly  attended  to. — ^Adiirei-s, 
63.  AVhitfield-street,  Tottenham  Court-road,  W. 

TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 

DHULETT  AND  CO.,  MANUFAC- 
•  TURERS  OF  GAS  CHANDELIERS.  HALL  LANTiCRNS, 
GLASS  LUSTRES,  &:c.,  &c.  A  large  assortment  of  the  ncw<-.^t  ilc- 
signs  always  on,  show;  every  article  marked  in  plain  fi^tircs. 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  the  Mercurial  Gas  Regu!.-i.Lor, 
Complete  Pattern-book  and  price-list,  12h, 

Nos.  bh  and  66,  HIGH  HOLBORN 


FREEHOLD  LAND  IN  THE  CITY,— 
Most  Commanding  BUILDING  SITE  iu  Farringdou-street, 
within  a  few  yards  of  Ludgate-hill,  and  adjoining  the  new  Congre- 
gational Hall,  now  in  course  of  erection,  to  be  SOLD  or  LET.  on 
building  lea.ses.  Frontage  64ft.,  with  an  average  depth  of  77ft. 
Immediate  possession,  and  wiili  the  two  party  walls  already 
rrccted.— Apply  to  Tress  and  luucs,  architects,  27,  Queen-street, 
City. 


BUILDING  LAND  IN  THE  CITY  — 
Several  Capital  SITES  to  be  LET,  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct, 
and  adjacent  streets,  within  a  very  short  distance  from  the  General 
Post  OfficG  and  Chcapside.  Suit.able  for 'the  erection  of  fij-st-class 
business  premises  for  occupation  or  investment.  Direct  north 
light.— For  plans  and  particulars  .apply  to  Mr.  Eichard  Trees,  27, 
Queen-street,  City. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  IN  TRADE. 

STUBBS'    MERCANTILE  OFFICES 
Tradb  Auxiliary  Company  fLiiiiTEi>.) 
12,  G-resham  Street,  London,  E.C., 

With  OflSces  at  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Paris,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Norwich,  Newcastle,  Belfast, 
Cork,  Edinbui'gh. 

STUBBS'  WEEKLY  GAZETTE  (inilispensable  to  all  Traders 
giving  Ci'edit)  contains  a  List  of  all  Bankruptcies.  Liquitlations, 
Arrangements,  Tnisteeships,  Bills  of  Sale,  and  all  Preferential 
Securities,  County  Court  Judprments,  &c. 

DEBT  RECOVERY.— Debts  recovered  upon  a  simple  and  com- 
prehensive system.    Full  particulars  in  Prospectus. 

TERMS,  One  Guinea  and  upwards,  according  to  requirements. 

PROSPECTUS  fonvardcd  on  application  to  The  SecretabY, 
Stubbs'  Mercantile  Offices,  12,  Gresh am- street.  Loniion.  E  C. 

Caution, — No  office  connected  with  this  Establishment  in  the 
City  of  London,  except  at  12,  Gresham-strc/t. 


THE  LONDON  AND  GENERAL 
PEKMANENT  L.«ID,  BTJILDIICG,  AKD  TNTE-STMEXT 
SOCIETY.  Shares.  £40.  Monthly  subscription,  5s.  Entrance  Fc«,  1b. 
per  share.  337,  Strand,  W.C. 

TKtTSTEP.S. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Ihe  Earl  of  Lichfield. 
Thomas  Hughc-s,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
The  Hon.  H.  F.  Cowper,  M.P. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  DlllECTORS. 
Thomas  Hughes, Esq.,  Q.C..  M.P. 
Large  or  small  sums  received  on  deposit,  repayable  at  short  notice. 
Shares  may  be  taken  at  any  time — no  back  payments. 
Money  ready  to  be  advanced  on  Freehold  or  Leasehold  Secafity. 

W.  R.  SELWAY,  Managing  Director. 


BIRKBECK    BANK.  —  Established 
18.^1,  29  &  30,  Southampton  Buildings.  Chancery-lane. 
Fouit  PEit  Cent.  Interest  aUowed  on  Deposits. 
Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  the  Joint  Sto<;k  lianks,  but 
without  any  stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be 
kept  by  the  customer.   Clieque  Books  supplit^cL 
Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  (A\  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on 
Saturdays  fi-om  10  till  2  o'clock. 
A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  bo  obtained  Gratis, 
or  sent  post  free  on  application  to 

FRA_NCIS  IlA\'ENSCROFT,  Manager. 


R 


OYAL  POLYTECHNIC— 

Gre.at  Programme  for  Christmas.  1.  The  IlistoiT  of  a 
PIUII  PUDDING,  with  striking  ejcperimcnts  by  Profewor 
Gardner.  2.  A  Christmas  Tale:  or,  HOW  JANK  COJCyUEsT 
RANG  THE  BELL  ;  an  Illustrated  Poem,  with  remarkable  effcctB. 
3.  Tlie  '  ZOO  '  AT  THE  '  POLY.'  an  anccdot.al  discourse  about  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  King,  with  photographs  I)y  Mr. 
York.  4.  The  THREE  ROSES  ;  or,  the  Invisible  Prince  in  a  new 
liyht;  a  fairy  tale,  miisically  narrated  I)v  Mr.  George  Ruckland, 
assisted  bv  Miss  Alice  E.arth,  Miss  Pulhani  and  Miss  Lilic  liartlett, 
.•).  The  WHITE  LADY  OF  AVENEL.  the  new  and  beautiful  Oh..>t 
Illusion.  6.  Ne%v  CHAR.^CTER  ENTKItTAINMKNT,  by  Mr. 
Percy  Vere.  7.  The  wonderful  SWIMMING  FEATS  of  MurquiH 
Bibberoin  the  Great  Tauk.  8.  The  SLAGIC  TirB,  full  of  Toys,  to 
be  distributed  ou  specified  occasions,  to  good  Cliiidren.  Many 
other  Entertainments.  Open  daily,  at  12  and  7.  Admission,  1b. 
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QUANTITIES.— V. 
Caepentee. 

IN  measuring  carpenter  and  joiner's  work, 
greater  care  is  required  than  with  the 
trades  abcady  treated  of,  and  tlie  student  must 
have  a  tolerable  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
of  the  difl'orent  methods  of  framing  timbers 
and  joiner's  work  before  he  will  bo  able  suc- 
cessfully to  undertake  its  admeasurement,  par- 
ticularly when  taking  off  from  the  working 
drawings.  The  one  great  difference  in  the 
measurement  of  the  works  of  the  carpenter 
and  joiner  is  this :— That  in  the  former 
you  measure  the  extreme  length  of  the 
timbers,  including  the  tenons ;  whilst  in 
the  latter  this  is  not  the  case,  the  net  superfi- 
cial quantity  only  being  measured,  the  tenons 
being  considered  in  the  price.  In  scarfings 
and  laps  to  timbers,  the  length  of  the  scarf  or 
lap  would  have  to  be  added  to  the  net  length 
of  the  timber,  and  where  the  ends  of  the 
timbers  are  bevelled  take  the  full  length  (see 
Fig.  9). 

ric.  9 


i<_  


Shi-inkage. — Make  no  allowance  for  shrink- 
age of  timbers,  but  take  the  net  scantlings. 
Where  it  is  stated  in  the  specification  that  the 
timbers  are  to  bear  the  fxill  scantlings  when 
fixed,  some  surveyors  make  an  addition  to  the 
material  to  cover  the  shi-Lnkage.  This  is  unad- 
visable,  as  the  timber  is  presumed  to  be  dry 
when  fixed,  in  which  case  no  allowance  is 
necessary.  Wherever  an  allowance  is  made, 
however,  as  it  is  difiicult  to  get  siu-veyors  to 
give  up  their  own  adopted  methods  of  measur- 
ing, it  would  be  advisable  to  make  a  separate 
item  of  it,  and  describe  it  as  an  allowance  to 
meet  the  shrinkage  of  the  timbers. 

Dissect  the  work  as  miich  as  possible,  clas- 
sifying it  according  to  the  nature  of  its  exe- 
cution, and  describe  briefly  but  fully  the 
nature  of  the  labour  on  the  same.  "VVTiere 
there  is  any  laboxir  executed  on  the  material 
in  carpenters'  work :  for  example,  to  the 
timbers  of  an  open  Gothic  roof,  as  planing, 
chamfering,  &e.,  such  labours  would  have  to 
be  taken  out  separately  from  the  material 
and  described  as  laboiu'  in  planing  to  fii-,  oak, 
or  as  the  case  may  he,  or  again,  so  many  feet 
run  of  chamfer.  In  joiners'  work  the  la- 
bour is  generally  described  with  the  quantity, 
thus  forming  only  one  item  instead  of  two  or 
three,  or  even  more,  as  is  so  frequently  the  ease 
in  the  Carpenter. 

Where  the  timbers  axe  framed,  that  is  mor 
tised  and  tenoned,  they  must  be  kept  separate 
from  the  works  that  are  only  fixed,  such  framing 
necessarily  entailing  an  additional  amount  of 
labour.  In  quantities,  all  works  are  under- 
stood to  be  fixed,  unless  stated  to  the  contrary, 
and  would  include  the  labour  in  nailing,  laps, 
dovetails,  &c. 

Commence  measui-ing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
house,  taking  first  the  sleepers,  then  the  wall 
plates  and  ground  joists  ;  afterwards  take  the 
bond  timbers  (if  any),  lintels,  and  wood  bricks, 
to  the  lowest  story,  and  lastly  the  quarter 
partitions.  Having  finished  one  floor  in  this 
way,  proceed  to  the  next,  but  always  com- 
,  plete  the  one  floor  before  commencing  the 
second  ;  otherwise,  omissions  are  apt  to  take 
place  which,  by  adopting  this  rule,  are  easily 
avoided.  Proceeding  then  with  what  are 
termed  Naked  Floors  (the  flooring  boards 


being  taken  with  the  .Joiner),  take  firstly,  the 
sleepers  and  ground  joists,  the  length  by  the 
scantlings.  These  must  be  taken  separately 
from  the  joists  of  the  other  fioors,  and  made  a 
separate  item  of  in  the  abstract  and  bUl,  they 
not  entailing  so  great  an  amount  of  labour 
as  the  latter,  consequently  they  will  not  bear 
so  great  a  value.  All  other  joists  are  mea- 
sured in  a  similar  manner,  taking  care  in  each 
case  to  include  the  portions  inserted  in  the 
walls. 

In  double-framed  floors  it  is  customary 
to  take  the  timbers  bearing  the  greatest  scant- 
lings first.  Where  framed,  as  in  gii-ders, 
binders,  trimmers,  &c.,  they  must  he  kept 
separate  and  so  described. 

Herring-bone  and  other  strutting  between 
the  joists  is  measured  at  per  foot  run,  stating 
the  scantling  and  the  description,  the  dimen- 
sions for  length  being  taken  as  follows:— 
(see  Fig.  10),  the  joists  being  measui'ed  in. 
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Make  the  necessary  deductions  for  fire- 
places, staircases,  &c.,  as  they  occur,  and  add 
for  the  additional  width  of  the  trimmers  in  each 
case. 

Measure  the  feather-edge  springer  for 
trimmer  arch  of  fireplace  at  per  foot  run, 
taking  the  length  of  the  arch. 

Girders  sawn,  reversed,  and  bolted  must  be 
kept  separate  from  the  ordinary  fii-  girder,  on 
account  of  the  additional  labour  thereon ; 
and,  again,  greater  laboiu-  still  will  be  re- 
quii'ed  where  an  iron  flitch  is  inserted  to  fit 
the  bolts,  &c.  The  accompanying  figure 
(No.  8)  I  give  to  assist  the  reader,  and  the 


better  to  exemplify  my  meaning.  In  the 
latter  case  the  iron  flitch  is  not  measured  in 
with  the  timber,  the  net  amount  of  stuff'  only 
being  taken.*  Trussed  gii-ders  must  also  be 
made  a  separate  item  of. 

Oak  trusses  let  into  girders  are  measui-ed  by 
the  foot  run,  and  the  labour,  letting  in  screw- 
bolts,  fixing  plates,  straps,  &c.,  are  numbered; 
the  ironwork  being  taken  ofl'  at  the  same  time, 
and  afterwards  abstracted  and  billed  with  the 
Smith. 

Bond  Timber  is  now  seldom  used,  being 
superseded  by  hoop-iron,  which  is  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  old  sj^stem  of  building  ;  the  un- 
sound uses  of  the  old  method  in  this  particu- 
lar are  apparent.  Where  bond  timber  is 
adopted,  it  is  measured  the  length  by  the 
scantling,  adding  for  the  laps  and  dovetails, 
and  is  described  in  the  bill  as  bond  timbers. 
As  they  are,  or  should  be,  carried  through  the 
openings  in  the  walls,  and  have  afterwards  to 
be  sa^vn  off  to  the  size  of  the  opening,  it  is 
customary  to  make  a  deduction  equal  to  half 


*  Thus  presuming  the  length  to  be  16ft,,  the  timber 
would  be  measured  thus : — 


Fir  bolte.l  in  flitch  girder- 


the  Avidth  of  the  opening  only,  in  order  to  allow 
for  the  extra  labour  in  the  sawing  and  waste. 

Plates  and  lintels  are  also  generally  taken 
and  described  as  bond  timber,  about  the  same 
amount  and  quality  of  labour  being  expended 
upon  them.  They  are  similarly  measured. 
Many  surveyors  include  the  wood  bi'icks  for 
fixing  joiners'  work  under  the  same  heading, 
though,  I  think,  incorrectly,  the  extra  amount 
of  labour  in  sawing  the  timber  to  the  small 
sizes  required  and  bedding  same  entailing  an 
additional  cost.  I  prefer,  therefore,  in  this 
case  to  advise  the  rule  adopted  l)y  the  other 
branch  of  the  profession — viz.,  to  number 
them  and  state  the  sizes. 

KooFs. — Where  trussed,  take  the  truss  first. 
All  timbers  comprising  the  truss — as  tie- 
beams,  king-post,  principal  rafters,  and  struts 
— must  be  kept  distinct  fi-om  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  roof,  and  described  as  "  Fir 
framed  in  trusses."  In  each  case  take  the  ex- 
treme length  of  each  of  the  timbers,  including 
all  the  tenons,  as  before  stated.  If  the  tie- 
beam  is  scarfed,  add  the  additional  length  of 
timber  required  for  this  purpose  to  the  net 
length  of  the  beam  as  in  Fig.  9. 

For  the  king-post  (see  Fig.  12)  the  width 
must  be  taken  where  it 
is  greatest,  namely,  be- 
low the  shoulders,  and 
a  deduction  made  on  one 
side  only  between  the 
shoulders,  the  other  side 
being  allowed  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  sawing 
and  waste.  After  the 
truss  take  the  purlins, 
which  are  measured  as 
above.  Then  take  the 
common  rafters,  drag- 
ging pieces,  &c.,  and, 
lastly,  the  ridge,  hips, 
and  valley  -  pieces,  all 
to  be  reduced  to  the 
foot  cube  —  this  being 
the  more  uniform  plan, 
though  some  surveyors 
take  the  last  three  items  as  a  superficial  dimen- 
sion, and  state  the  thickness  in  each  case. 
At  the  same  time  as  measm-ing  the  ridge  and 


2 
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10 

4 
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liips,  take  the  ridge  and  hip  rolls,  when  there 
are  any,  at  per  foot  run,  stating  the  diameter, 
and  also  state  if  spiked  or  otherwise. 

Take  a  running  dimension  of  the  hips  and 
valleys  to  allow  for  lahoui-  and  waste  in 
cutting,  and  describe  it  as  "Cutting  and 
waste." 

The  cleats  to  pm-Uns  are  usually  numbered. 

Collars,  cui-bs,  pole-plates,  &c.,  are  mea- 
sured as  "  Fir-framed  in  roofs." 

Take  the  cuttings  to  ends  of  rafters  where 
visible  at  per  number  according  to  natui-e, 
giving  sketch  where  necessary.  (See  Fig.  10, 
where  one  kind  of  end  is  sho^vn.) 

Measure  the  ii-onwork  as  it  occurs,  number 
the  labour  for  fixing  the  same,  and  afterwards 
biU  the  ironwork  with  the  Smith. 

Boarding  or  battening  for  slate  is  measured 
the  length  by  the  breadth,  from  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  rafter  up  to  the  ridge,  and  reduced 
to  the  square  of  100ft.  superficial,  stating  the 
thickness,  as  shown  in  the  table.  In  the  case 
of  battens  it  wlU  also  be  necessary  to  state  the 
distance  between  each  batten,  and  its  width. 

Eaves  boarding  is  measured  by  the  foot 
run,  and  the  width  and  thickness  described. 
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Tilting  Allots  (shown  in  Vig.  14,  and  iiKirla^d 
A)  are  also  inoas 


tired  by  the  foot 
run,  and  the  thick- 
ness stated. 

It  is  advisable 
in  the  two  fore- 
f^oinf^  items  to  col- 
lect the  whole  of 
the  dimensions  on 

each  roof,  on  waste,  so  that  one  dimension 
only  need  l)e  broiis-ht  forward. 

Make  all  the  deductions  where  they  occur 
for  trap-doors,  skylights,  and  chimney  shafts, 
and  at  the  sami^  time  make  the  addition  for 
the  trimmers,  &c..,  not  forgetting  to  include 
the  tenons  in  the  length. 

Gutter  boards  and  hearers  (shown  in  Figs.  15 


and  16)  are  measured  by  the  foot  superficial, 
taking  the  extreme  length  by  the  average 
width ;  hut  it  is  as  well  to  state  the  greater 
and  smaller  widths,  and  show  how  you  obtain 
the  mean  or  average  width  on  "Waste." 
State  the  thickness  of  the  boarding.  It  is  advis- 
able also  to  state  the  sizes  and  particidars  of  the 
bearers  when  given  in  the  specification  ;  but 
this  is  so  seldom  done  that  surveyors,  as  a 
rule,  do  not  specify  them  separately. 

Where  the  bearers  are  specified  to  be  framed, 
they  must  be  described  as  such  in  the  bill 
thus,  "  lin.  deal  gutter  boards  and  framed 
bearers." 

Number  the  drips  and  cesspools,  describing 
the  latter  as  "  Extra  to  forming  cesspool." 


The  following  is  the  way  these  items  usually 
appear  in  the  Dimension-book  : — 

Greatest  width  of  gutter    2-0 

Smallest    do.         do   1  •  0 


Average.. 


2)3  •  0 
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and  linings  where  these  occur.  In  so  doing 
state  tlie  descriptiim  of  the  linings,  and  in 
measuring  them  add  to  the  length  in  the  clear 
the  thi(,'kness  of  the  material  for  the  framings. 
Collect  the  whole  lengths  of  linings  of  each 
o))ening  on  waste,  so  as  to  have  but  one  dimen- 
sion for  ea(;h,  and  they  would  have  to  be  de- 
scribed thus: — "  l^in.  "deal  wrought  and  splayed 
linings  dovetailed  at  angles,"  or  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  rim  would  be  taken  at  per  foot 
run,  and  in  describing  same  give  the  width 
and  thickness,  and  state  also  whether  dove- 
tailed at  angles. 

For  the  trap-door  take  the  width  by  the 
height,  and  state  the  thickness,  and  give  tliu 
full  description.  Number  the  handles,  bolts, 
and  all  fastenings  appertaining  thereto. 

I  break  oft' here,  as  this  ends  the  "Hoof." 
Next  week  I  propose  to  complete  this  trade. 

B.F. 


30-  0 

1  •  ti     45'0       Inch  deal  gutter  board  and  bearers. 

No.  ;i  Rebated  drips. 
„   1  Extra  to  forming  cesspool. 

It  is  perhaps  better,  before  taking  the 
gutter  boarding,  &c.,  to  take  the  trap-doors 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  TOWN  CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 

A TOWN  church  should  have  an  entirely 
dift'erent  character  from  one  intended  for 
the  country ;  and  superior  height,  to  enable  it  to 
cope  with  secular  buildings  and  maintain 
suitable  dignity  among  them,  is  essential. 

The  approach  should  be  spacious  and  effect- 
ive. The  porch  of  S.  Maclou  at  Rouen,  and 
the  narthex  of  many  a  church  in  the  Rhine 
Provinces,  may  suggest  a  fitting  treatment  of 
this  feature  so  necessary  to  a  town  church. 

Whereas  length  was  requisite  for  the  ritual 
of  past  ages,  compactness  of  plan  and  freedom 
from  obstructions  by  piers  and  columns  are  to 
be  preferred  for  the  present  day. 

As  regards  internal  arrangement,  the  rules 
of  the  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society 
require  that  a  central  passage  should  in  all 
cases  be  provided,  and  in  the  present  compe- 
tition it  may  be  well  to  observe  this  rule.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  questionable,  in  the 
^^Titer's  opinion,  whether  this  does  not  entail 
a  sacrifice  of  the  very  best  portion  of  the  area, 
which  would  be  more  suitable  for  occupation 
during  service,  than  for  a  few  moments  only 
while  entering  or  leaving  the  building.  Again, 
it  necessitates  the  partial  concealment  of  the 
bases  of  the  eohinms  of  a  church  divided  into 
nave  and  aisles.  If  the  seats  were  placed 
centrally  and  the  passages  retained  by  the 
side  of  the  columns,  two  passages  would  serve 
instead  of  three  ;  they  would  be  wider,  less 
regular,  more  picturesqiie,  and  would  lend 
themselves  better  to  processional  purposes. 
Seats,  however,  in  their  formal  rows  are  not  de 
rigucur.  The  Incorporated  Society  wiU,  under 
pressiu'e,  recognise  chairs  as  the  provision  for 
seating,  and  these  may  be  arranged  at  plea- 
sure, and  it  will  be  found  that  they  lend  them- 
selves well  to  arrangement  in  the  main  part 
of  the  nave  natirraUy.  The  writer  can,  how- 
ever, refer  to  the  eftect  of  the  interior  of  the 
fine  old  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  which 
is  fitted  with  benches  without  a  central  pas 
sage,  with,  in  his  opinion,  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult. The  adult  portion  of  the  congregation 
being  provided  for  in  the  body  of  the  fabric 
— the  nave,  vrith  or  without  aisles  or  other 
adjuncts — the  position  chosen  for  the  children 
wi'U  need  special  care.  They  should  not  be  so 
prominent  that  theu-  natirral  restlessness  be  a 
source  of  disturbance  to  their  elders,  and  they 
should  not  be  put  in  the  background,  as  if  a 
nuisance  barely  tolerated.  They  seek  to  see,  and 
require  to  hear,  as  much  as  others,  and  it  would 
be  well  that,  as  now  generally  conceded,  they 
should  not  necessarily  be  bore"d  by  services  too 
long  for  them,  but  allowed  to  retu-e  before  the 
end.  For  this  purpose  they  should  be  located 
near  some  special  entrance — a  sort  of  tran- 
septal  projection  or  second  aisle  to  the  eastern- 
most bays  would  seem  to  be  a  suitable  position 
for  childrens'  seats. 

The  separation  of  the  sexes,  now  fi-equently 
adopted,  would  seem  to  point  to  the  double- 
naved  plan  as  undeserving  the  neglect  into 
which  it  has  fallen  in  modem  times.  Not 
only  for  churches,  but  for  many  other  struc- 


tures, both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  it  was 
rather  a  favourite  in  Mediicval  times ;  but 
the  treatment  of  the  chancel,  so  as  to  be  sym- 
metrical and  fairly  ex])oscd  to  each  division, 
is  a  dilHculty  which  might  profitably  engage 
the  attention  of  competitors.  The  central 
passage  in  such  a  case  would,  of  course,  be  re- 
tained in  connection  ■with  the  central  range  of 
columns,  and  that  would  have  the  advantage 
of  being  a  striking  feature,  without  in  the 
least  incommoding  or  obstructing  either  the 
vision  or  bearing  of  any  part  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

Aisles,  if  used,  should  have  some  commen- 
surate scale  and  capacity,  and  not  be  reduced 
to  the  ^vidtll  only  required  for  passages  to  seats 
in  the  nave,  or  they  will  be  found  costly  ap- 
pendages in  proportion  to  their  utility.  In 
town  churches,  the  method  of  lighting  them 
by  low  side  Avindows,  suitable  in  country  dis- 
triiits,  is  inconsistent.  Far  grander  efi'ect  is 
obtainable  by  throwing  a  flood  of  light  into 
them  from  above  by  spacious  clerestories,  and 
for  both  east  and  west  ends  the  windows,  if 
used  in  them,  should  be  boldly  elevated — in  the 
former  case,  to  admit  of  a  dignified  treat- 
ment of  the  altar-table  and  its  reredos  and 
other  accessories,  and  in  the  latter  of  the  nar- 
thex or  porch.  But  the  east  end  may  often 
be  with  advantage  unpierced,  and  occupied  en- 
tu'cly  with  a  structural  arrangement  of  artis- 
tic character,  upon  which  light  in  abundance 
should  be  thrown  from  the  side.  Work  is 
continuously  devoted  to  elaboration,  which 
is  all  practically  wasted,  from  having  the  light 
behind,  when  a  great  traceried  window  is  the 
prominent  eastern  feature.  The  rosace  is  a 
suitable  feature  with  which  to  occupy  the 
western  facades,  and  may  be  thrown  up  as 
high  as  possible,  even  above  the  ceiling  ridge 
within. 

In  treating  the  chancel,  it  wUl  be  obviorisly 
impossible  to  make  the  altar  visible  from  every 
part ;  but  there  should  be  at  least  as  great 
openness  and  expansion  of  the  eastern  end  as 
possible,  so  that  it  may  appear  as  if  it  were 
ready  to  embrace,  and  not  repel,  the  whole  of 
the  worshippers.  If  the  nave  be,  as  it  miist, 
wide  and  spacious,  a  narrow  contracted  chan- 
cel will  appear  mean  and  inhospitable  in  com- 
parison, and  the  apsidal  termination,  much  in 
fashion  nowadays,  scarce  gives  room  for 
proper  treatment  of  the  table  and  reredos  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  the  windows  are  all  too 
cramped.  Some  different  and  more  dignified 
handling  of  this  feature,  if  adopted,  will 
worthily  occupy  the  attention  of  the  competi- 
tors, and  generally  the  approach  to  the  chancel 
and  its  aisles  needs  more  distinctness  than  it 
usually  receives.  The  latter  also  must  not  be 
mere  closets ;  the  one  stufi'ed  up  with 
smothered  organ-pipes,  and  the  other  misap- 
propriated as  a  vestry.  They  must  belong  to 
the  chrrrch,  and  afibrd  a  satisfactory  view  to 
congregation  which  faces  them.  While  dis- 
cussing the  arrangement  of  the  fabric,  the 
organ  demands  particular  attention.  Practi- 
cally, it  is  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  should  no  more  be  set  under  a 
bushel,  or  poked  away  in  a  loft,  than  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  pulpit.  It  wants  elbow-room, 
and  space  for  its  voice  above  ;  it  has  to 
sound  in  harmony  and  in  connection  with  the 
voices  of  the  choir,  and  should  therefore  be 
near  them.  The  western  end  in  a  gallery  is 
often  recommended,  but  in  the  Avriter's  opinion 
this  should  entail  the  company  of  the  singers 
there,  as  well  as  the  turning  of  the  congrega- 
tion towards  them.  His  own  opinion  is  that 
there  is  is  no  better  position  for  an  organ  than 
the  centre  of  the  chancel  aisle,  so  that  it  should 
appear  to  be  its  special  closiu'e,  with  room  to 
pass  all  round  it.  In  Christchurch,  Victoria- 
street,  the  organ  occupies  with  advantage  such 
a  position  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  aisle, 
which  corresponds  with  that  here  suggested, 
the  chancel  proper,  then,  being  undi^nded  struc- 
turally from  the  nave,  and  the  aisles  conse- 
quently continuous  ;  and  in  passing,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  fancy  arrangement  of 
pipes  in  front  of  organs  is  all  artificial,  and 
non-natural,  and  that  the  designing  of  the 
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feature  has  yet  to  be  worked  out,  so  that  the 
pipes  be  placed  as  most  suitable  for  the  con 
struction,  and  yet  to  make  the  instrument 
ornamental,  as  it  should  be  in  so  prominent 
position.    The  width  of  the  chancel  itself  will 
most  probably  bo  less  than  that  of  the  nave 
for  there  is  no  need  largely  to  exceed  the 
minimum  referred  to  by  the  Incorporated  So 
ciety  for  the  space  between  the  stalls,  which 
is  8  feet  for  a  church  of  such  character  a,s  we 
are  discussing,  and  three  rows  of  stalls  on 
either  side  are  all  that  can  be  required  ;  and 
giving  8  to  10  feet  between  the  stalls,  and  9 
to  10  feet  for  the  stalls  themselves,  we  have 
as  the  extreme  width  needed  for  the  chancel 
26  to  30  feet.    Its  length,  again,  will  be  limi 
ted  by  the  requirements,  giving  (say)  20  feet 
or  thereabouts,  for  the  sacrarium,  with  its 
proper  provision  of  steps  within  it.  The  length 
of  the  chancel  proper  will  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  stalls  reqiiired,  and  these,  if  subdi 
vided,  should  not  be  less  than  2  feet  6  inches 
fi"om  centre  to  centre,  and  there  should  not  be 
less  than  from  a  to  6  feet  on  either  side  be 
tween  the  stalls  and  nave  on  the  one  side  and 
between  them  and  the  sacrarium  on  the  other 
allowing  for  the  screen  which  should  divide 
the  chancel  from  the  nave  in  the  former  case 
This  will  be  found  to  give  from  45  to  50  feet 
as  the  entire  length  of  the  chancel,  includinj^ 
the  sacrarium,  supposing  the  reredos  to  be 
placed  against  the  eastern  wall,  which,  how 
ever,  in  the  case  of  an  apse,  is  hardly  desir 
able.    Vestries  for  the  clergy  and  choir  should 
be  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
wi'iter  it  would  be  desirable  that  they  should 
be  at  the  western  portion  of  the  church,  where 
all    the   subordinate    buildings  might  be 
clustered  with  effect,  whereas  at  the  eastern 
end  they  are  but  undignified  excrescences 
with  probably  a  comparatively  mean  access  ; 
and  the  processional  path  from  the  western 
end   is   decidedly  better  than  one  merely 
doubling  round  a  corner,  which  must  be  the 
case  if  the  usual  eastern  position  be  selected 
for  these  apartments.    The  vestries  should, 
of  course,  have  communication  one  with  the 
other. 

The  western  faoade  of  the  town  chm-cli  is 
usually  the  principal  external  featiire,  and  if 
in  a  street,  should  be  prominently  made  such. 
The  turret  for  the  bells,  with  convenient  ring- 
ing chamber,  should  be  incorporated  with  it  in 
the  latter  case  as  a  composition  to  be  seen 
from  a  near  point  of  view,  and  not  as  a  com- 
position demanding  a  tower  and  spire  for  dis- 
tant eflect.  How  many  exquisite  and  strik- 
ing facades  of  this  nature  are  to  be  found 
upon  the  Continent,  and  how  few  compara- 
tively in  England,  notwithstanding  the  multi- 
tudes of  town  churches  and  chapels  which  in  this 
century  have  been  erected.  It  is  in  this  part 
of  the  composition  of  the  exterior  and  that  of 
the  eastern  end  of  the  interior  which  the 
writer  would  be  glad  to  see  worked  out  with 
especial  care,  and  made  the  subject  of  the 
perspective  views  which  the  competitors  are 
invited  to  send. 

There  are  other  matters  and  details,  to 
which  it  is  possible  attention  may  be  directed 
in  subsequent  numbers  of  this  jom-nal ;  but  it 
is  distinctly  to  be  imderstood  that  those,  or 
these  suggestions,  are  to  be  considered  as  mere 
private  opinions  to  be  taken  for  what  they  are 
worth,  and  in  no  Avay  to  fetter  the  judgment 
of  the  competitors,  or  to  infiuenee  the  decision 
to  which  the  umpires  will  come  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  several  designs  and 
drawings  which  will  be  submitted  to  them. 

J.  P.  S. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  SUPPLYING 
(QUANTITIES. 

THE  question  of  "  Quantities,"  the  jirac- 
tical  delails  of  which  are  now  being 
exhaustively  treated  in  this  journal  by  the 
author  of  j)revious  equally  complete  papers 
upon  "Dilapidations,"  deserves  some  con- 
sideration in  a  broader  point  of  view  than 
that  which  is  comprised  within  the  scope  of 


that  writer's  remarks.  Our  readers  well 
know  that  considerable  difference  as  to  the 
practice  of  architects  with  respect  to  this  part 
of  the  machinery  of  their  work  exists  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  usually 
is  the  fact  in  disputed  matters,  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  say  on  both  sides  of  the  questions  thus 
raised.  The  first  of  these  is  whether  the  archi- 
tect should  or  should  not  personally  supply  and 
be  responsible  for  the  quantities  of  his  own 
works.  If  competent  to  take  them  out,  no  one 
would  be  so  well  fitted  to  do  so,  because  no 
one  else  can  be  so  weU  acquainted  mth  his  in- 
tentions as  to  the  work  requii-ed  to  carry  out 
the  design  set  forth  in  his  drawings  and  ex- 
plained in  his  specifications.  Assvime  good 
faith  on  his  part  as  between  emj)loyer  and 
contractor,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  work 
must  benefit  by  the  revision  of  all  the  details 
of  his  design  that  the  framing  of  the  biU  of 
quantities  would  entail  on  the  arcliitect.  As 
good  faith  must  after  all,  sooner  or  later, 
be  taken  for  granted,  and  the  work  entrusted 
to  some  one — and  unless  confidence  be  given 
to  the  architect,  it  is  but  folly  on  the  part 
of  employer  or  contractor  to  put  themselves 
in  his  hands  at  all — there  seems  no  good  reason 
for  trusting  the  preparation  of  the  design  and 
the  superintendence  of  its  execution  to  him, 
and  yet  denying  that  confidence  to  the  same 
individual  when  this  lesser  operation  comes 
to  be  considered.  The  only  cause  for  such 
vacillating  conduct  could  be  that  some  special 
and  more  powerful  temptation  to  the  architect 
as  to  the  quantities  exists  than  with  the 
other  portions  of  his  work;  or  that  some 
method  of  checking,  as  by  double  entry,  is  ob- 
tained by  the  subdivision  of  laboiu-  which 
otherwise  would  be  all  left  in  the  hands  of 
one  person. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  show  that  there  really  is 
no  such  kind  of  temptation.  The  interest  of 
the  architect  invariably  is  to  obtain  for  his  em- 
ployer as  much  as  is  practicable  for  his  means, 
and  this  is  a  sufixcient  safeguard  that  justice 
is  likely  to  be  done  to  liirn  in  this  matter 
which  is  perhaps  very  difficult  for  him  to 
verify.  On  the  other  hand,  the  responsibility 
which  must  attach  to  whomsoever  this  task 
devolves  \ipon  of  making  good  errors  would 
naturally  prevent  the  arcliitect  from  leaning 
unduly  to  the  side  to  which  it  has  been  shown 
his  interest  inclines,  because  the  party 
who  would  then  be  wi'onged  would  be  the 
contractor,  who  is  sure  to  be  quite  able  to 
protect  himself,  and  demand  restitution.  To 
all  these  reasons,  thought  by  some  sufficient 
in  themselves,  is  added  that  very  cogent  one 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  there  is  no 
one  else  to  do  this  work,  and  that  therefore 
of  necessity  it  is  done  by  the  architect,  or 
under  his  direction  in  his  own  office  ;  and  he 
therefore  undertakes  both  this  work  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities, and  as  a  proper  consequence,  he 
receives  pajonent for  same.  It  is  in  this  payment 
however,  that  the  gravamen  of  the  question 
lies  :  from  whom  is  it  to  be  taken?  Practically, 
as  all  who  think  upon  the  subject  are  aware, 
it  is  the  employer  who,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
is  and  shoidd  be  the  paymaster.  The  practice 
almost  universallj''  has  been  that  the  cost  of 
the  quantities — viz.,  the  charge  for  taking 
them  out,  and  undertaking  the  responsibility 
of  their  correctness,  in  the  shape  of  a  commis- 
sion upon  the  expenditure,  audthecostof  litho- 
graphing and  printing  them — is  made  a  part  of 
the  contract  and  is  paid  by  the  contractor, 
who,  adding  the  amount  to  that  of  his  esti- 
mate for  the  work,  is  reimbursed  bj^  the  em- 
ployer. This  system  in  general  is  found  to 
work  well,  and  on  the  whole  is  in  itself  a  just 
one,  inasmuch  as,  if  the  work  be  carried  out 
and  the  responsibility  attached  to  the  quan- 
tities incurred,  the  payment  is  commensurate. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  difficulty  constantly 
arises  in  the  case  of  works  which  are  aban- 
doned, for  obviously  there  is  no  contract  sum 
in  which  this  cost  can  be  included,  and  no 
contractor  to  pay  it.  The  employer  must 
then  be  applied  to,  as  the  principal,  for  pay- 
ment for  this  work  done  in  his  behalf,  which 


however  would  be,  and  ought  to  be,  less,  by 
reason  of  the  responsibility  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  quantities  having  lapsed.  Nevertheless 
when  this  disagreeable  necessity  arises,  trouble 
generally  ensues.  Employers,  though  they 
pay  patiently  for  bricks,  do  so  very  impa- 
tiently for  brains,  and  are  apt  to  consider 
that  the  commission  which  they  expected  to 
pay  for  theu-  architect's  services  would  cover 
all  their  charges  as  well.  It  is  true  that  all 
this  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  full  explana- 
tion being  given  in  the  first  instance.  But  it 
is  somewhat  hard  upon  an  architect  that  im- 
mediately he  is  introduced  to  an  employer  he 
is  to  be  expected  to  assume  ignorance  of  all 
ordinary  procediu-e  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  anticipate  difl3.culties  and  disputes,  and  pos- 
sibly to  frighten  away  a  patron,  before  he  can 
prove  to  him  the  value  and  need  of  such  neces- 
sary outlay.  Should  he  take  this  course,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  it  would  lead  to  his  having 
to  come  to  a  compromise  and  take  less  than  his 
fau'  charges  for  aU  the  various  operations  in- 
dicated. Besides,  it  would  be  no  slight  task  in 
itself  to  indoctrinate  several  members  of  a  com- 
mittee, for  instance,  with  a  clear  understanding 
as  to  the  intricacies  of  architectural  practice. 
Only  recently  the  wiiter  had  to  uudergo  long 
and  painful  correspondence  to  explain  at  the 
same  time  to  one  employer  why,  for  a  special 
reason,  he  had  not  supplied  the  quantities  for 
a  work,  and  to  another  why  he  had  done  so, 
as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  biisiness. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  not  only  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  that  difference  as  to  practice  in 
in  this  respect  exists,  but  even  in  the  metro- 
polis works  of  different  scale  require  to  be 
differently  treated.  Eminent  London  builders 
will  not  tender  for  works  unless  quantities 
are  supplied,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  de- 
mand, with  no  small  apparent  reason,  that 
these  quantities  be  prepared  by  two  survej'ors, 
one  appointed  by  themselves.  When  this  is 
the  case  the  charge  is  necessarily  high,  and  to 
many  an  employer  it  seems  out  of  proportion 
to  that  commission  he  pays  his  architect,  for, 
as  he  imagines,  aU  the  professional  work  con- 
nected with  the  matter  he  has  intrusted  to 
him.  In  siich  cases  as  these,  and  it  is  such 
naturally  which  occur  most  readily  to  the 
minds  of  leading  architects  in  London,  there 
is  no  possibility  that  the  work  could  be  done 
by  themselves,  and  obviously,  therefore,  no 
plea  upon  which  they  could  expect  payment 
for  the  work.  No  question  then  arises  as  to 
receiving  an}i:hing  from  contractors  in  their 
cases.  Smaller  works,  however,  in  London 
often  come  imder  verj'  similar  cii'cumstances 
to  those  we  have  described  as  regulating 
countay  practice,  Avitli  the  single  exception 
that  the  help  of  survej'ors  whose  special  busi- 
ness is  to  take  out  quantities  is  at  hand  if  it  be 
better  to  seek  it. 

The  resolution  come  to  on  these  vexed  ques- 
tions by  the  Institute  of  Architects  affirms  as  a 
principle  that  it  is  better  that  architects  shoidd 
not  take  oiit  their  own  quantities,  but  that  if 
they  do  so,  since  the  wide  existence  of  the 
practice  and  the  cogency  of  the  causes  of  it 
cannot  be  ignored,  then  that  the  architect 
should  be  paid  for  this,  as  for  his  other  work, 
directly  by  the  employer. 

Now  this  compromise,  though  well  in- 
tended, is  iUogical,  and  bears  hardly  upon 
country  architects,  who  wiU.  without  doubt- 
continue  their  previous  practice  in  s^ite  of 
this  mild  remonstrance.  We  have  shown  that 
if  an  architect  be  able  and  have  time  for  the 
work,  no  one  is  so  well  fitted  to  do  justice  to 
it ;  and  it  would  be  a  practical  loss  to  the  em- 
ployer if  it  be  deputed  to  one  less  fitted,  upon 
grounds  that  if  the  matter  were  thoroughly 
explained  to  him  it  is  not  conceivable  he  would 
endorse.  If  he  have  confidence  in  his  archi- 
tect, he  woTild  not  recognise  the  possibility 
of  his  forfeiting  this  for  the  declining  to  do 
what  would  be  best  done  by  him. 

Again,  if  the  payment  by  the  contractor  as 
a  part  of  the  conteact  be  the  simplest  and 
least  troublesome  mode,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  objection  to  the  direct  payment  of  a 
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proper  charge  for  worl?  done  by  one  party  to  a 
coutract  more  than  by  the  other  to  a  third 
person  Avho  is  supposed  to  stand  in  a  position 
of  independence  between  them.  That  the  in- 
direct payment  of  sums  not  duo  by  a  bud  dor 
to  an  architect  is  indefensible  upon  any 
ground  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  tlie 
above  question.  . 

There  is  one  way,  and  a  usual  one,  m  winch 
employers  benefit  by  the  non-adoption  of  the 
ordinary  routine  as  to  the  preparation  of 
quantities  for  builders,  but  this  most  unjustly 
bo.  If,  as  is  often  done  in  the  case  of  small 
works,  more  particularly  those  in  the  country, 
a  number  of  builders  are  asked  to  tender  from 
drawings  or  specifications  only,  Avith  the 
warning  tliat  no  tender  is  necessarily  to  be 
acce])ted,  and  the  work  is  idtimately^  aban- 
doned, the  employer  escapes  paying  for  the 
quantities  at  all.  But  with  this  exception,  m 
which  some  one  else  is  made  unfairly  to  bear 
the  brunt,  the  employer  pays  directly  or  indi- 
rectly for  the  quantities  having  been  taken, 
and  very  often  far  more  in  the  latter  than  the 
former  case. 

He  pays  directly  when  his  architect  has 
done   or  deputed  this  work,  and  indirectly 
when  it  is  thrown  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
builders,  for  they  either  depute  some  one  to  doit, 
or  do  it  themselves,  and  have  to  charge  in  the 
estimate  for  it ;  or  else  they  do  it  so  slovenly 
and  ignorantly,  and  lump  the  amounts  suffi- 
ciently to  cover  the  cost,  while  affecting  to 
ignore  the  process.    By  this  latter  irregular 
method  the  employer  may  seem  to  save  sur- 
veyor's fees  and  pay  the  minimum  for  brains, 
but  pays  instead  for  many  more  bricks  than  he 
uses.    The  question,  however,  often  comes 
home  forcibly  to  the  architect,  especially  the 
provincial  one  who  does  not  take  out  his  own 
quantities,  and  therefore   cannot  feel  sure 
about  them,  as  to  whether  the  regular  plan  of 
supplying  authorised   ones   or  leaving  the 
matter  to  the  builders  be  the  better.    But  the 
real  truth  in  this  case  is,  that  the  value  of 
works  is  roughly  appraised  by  his  employers 
by  comparison  with  others  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, the  cheapest  invariably  being  taken  as 
precedents,  irrespective  of  known  failure  or 
roguery  on  the  part  of  their  builders,  non- 
payment of  timber  bills,  and  the  like  ;  and  he 
is  asked  to  compete  as  to  cost  with  works 
done  under  such  circumstances. 

The  -UTiter  has  found  that  tenders 
invited  Avithout  quantities  being  given 
pay  100  per  cent.,  and  that  employers  in- 
variably insist  on  accepting  the  lowest,  on  the 
ground  that  they  possess  an  engine  of  the 
nature  of  a  thumb-screw,  in  the  shape  of^  an 
architect,  who,  by  assumed  supernatural  vigi- 
lance, even  without  the  aid  of  the  clerk  of 
works,  is  expected  to  secure  that  every  man, 
inclusive  of  rotten  builders,  shall  do  their 
duty,  or  else  be  liable  himself  in  case  of 
default. 

That  even  such  ingeniously  contrived  ma- 
chinery should  fail  to  compass  such  impossible 
conditions  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Yet  the 
system,  before  it  breaks  down,  will,  without 
doubt,  acliieve  some  wonderful  results  in  the 
way  of  low  tenders,  but  no  one  in  the  end 
is  found  to  be  permanently  the  better  for  such 
■  a  condition  of  things.  The  cheap  building 
will  before  long  be  found  out  to  be  nasty  as 
well,  the  architect  existing  awhile  on  scanty 
commissions  thus  reduced  in  amount,  and  the 
builder  who  breaks  and  the  merchants  who 
trusted  him  ha^-ing  soon  cause  to  ciu-se  it.  Yet 
as  the  crop  of  fools  is  never  exhausted,  and 
adventurers  will  never  cease  from  the  land, 
the  existence  of  this  mode  of  doing  business 
cannot  be  ignored,  but  we  are  not  bound  to 
take  cognizance  of  it  in  striving  to  introduce 
or  maintain  a  better  one. 

One  eA'il  of  ordinary  "quantities"  is  that 
those  who  prepare  them  are  too  often  not 
competent.  They  learn  their  business  in  the 
office  rather  than  upon  the  works,  and  this 
branch  of  architectiu-al  practice,  in  which  the 
utmost  practical  knowledge  is  requisite,  suffers 
for  the  want  of  it.  There  can  be  no  better 
training  for  a  yoimg  architect  than  to  spend 


some  time  in  learning  the  details  of  work, 
which  he  can  do  Avell  in  taking  out  quantities, 
more  particidarly  if  he  conduct  the  measure- 
ments on  the  spot,  and  not  merely  from  draw- 
ings. Some  early  period  of  his  practice  may, 
therefore,  while  his  works  are  few,  be  devoted 
to  mastering  this  subject,  and  for  the  work  so 
done  he  ought  to  be  paid ;  and  those  of  his 
professional  brethren  who  have  got  beyond  the 
need  of  the  same  should  not  judge  him  too 
hardly  for  this,  nor  put  it  out  of  his  power  by 
restrictive  rules. 

As  to  the  question  of  excessive  elaboration, 
of  which  much  has  been  said,  builders  who 
know  their  business  can  generally  make 
allowance  ;  if  in  their  own  practice  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  lump  items  and  price  them 
accordingly,  .vhen  they  have  full  quantities  set 
before  them  they  can  'ignore  the  minutia)  and 
lessen  the  price  of  the  other  items  accordingly  ; 
and  if  they  neglect  to  do  so  will  not  often 
succeed  in  getting  the  works  they  tender  for. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  above  view  of  a  subject  into  which  we  are 
now  at  length  giving 'an  insight  as  to  the 
details,  being  anxious,  if  uniformity  of 
practice  cannot  be  attained,  yet  that  general 
principles  may  be  agreed  upon  which  shall 
neither  be  lax  nor  too  irksome  to  follow. 


the  wodgo  piece  would  in  practice  bo  soldoui 
used ;  (3)  its  being  so  dissimilar  to  the  fastener 
in  general  use,  it  is  a  question  if  the  public 
would  adopt  it.  In  its  favour  should  bo  re- 
corded that  the  shutting  action  forces  home  tho 
sashes — certainly  a  good  point.    Next : 

Cregan'8  Rhgistere))  Skcuuk  Sasu  and  Case- 
ment Fasteners.    (Fig.  7.) 


SASH  FASTENERS  AND  SASH  STOPS.— H. 
NGENIOUS  is  the  next  invention  that  requires 
our  attention.    It  is  called 

Price's  Patent  Sash  Fasten^;e. 


The  manufacturer  is  Mr.  Stanbury,  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

It  will  be  seen  it  has  two  springs— one  the 
ordinary  spring,  and  the  other  what  is  called  the 
locking  spring.  This  latter  spring  is  thrown 
back  by  the  hand  pressing  the  turned-up  piece  in 
front  of  the  knob,  so  that  one  action  opens  this 
fastener  or  shuts  it.  It  has  two  defects  :  one  is, 
that  a  hooked  piece  of  wire  put  through  the 
meeting  bars  and  worked  from  the  front  of  the 
fastener  would  pull  it  open ;  the  other,  that  I 
found  the  spring  so  weak  after  (I  am  bound  to 
admit)  a  very  considerable  trial,  that  it  ceased  to 
act.  Were  this  spring  stronger,  it  would  lessen 
the  ease  in  the  use  of  the  wire  I  have  alluded  to. 
Is  it  not  worth  the  while  of  the  manufacturer  to 
try  and  remedy  the  objections? 

The  next  we  have  to  consider  is  a  bold,  hand- 
some fastener, — No.  6. 
It  is  called 

Walker's  Paragon  Sash  Fastenhr. 


This,  like  one  fastener  illustrated  a  fortnight  ago 
is  without  any  spring,  though  it  is  entirely  different 
in  other  respects.  I  can  recommend  it  for  use  as 
a  casement  fastener,  where  cheapness  and  security 
are  much  desired,  and  care  in  its  use  can  be 
obtained.  In  use,  it  requires  both  hands — one  to 
lift  the  back  piece,  and  the  other  to  push  tho 
knob.  It  is  not  adapted  for  ordinary  sashes,  but 
the  inventor  proposes  a  different  kind  for  such 
use.    (Fig.  8.) 


The  price  is  3s.  Cd.,  which  somewhat  places  it 
beyond  general  use.  "When  fastened  (the  wedge 
piece  is  then  closed),  it  may  defy  any  ingenuity ; 
force  alone  can  open  it  from  the  outside.  The  ob- 
jections are  (1)  its  price,  as  I  have  mentioned ;  (2) 


This,  like  the  last,  has  no  spring,  but  a  clever 
method  of  lifting  the  back  piece  by  a  lever.  In 
the  drawing  this  piece  is  shown  raised.  One 
hand  only  is  necessary.  At  first  I  could  not  dis- 
cover the  great  objection  ;  but  after  a  tune  I 
foimd  out  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  open  this 
fastener  with  an  ordinary  knife.  The  knife  must 
be  used  at  the  back  of  the  bar.  I  have  alluded  to 
this  fastener  more  to  caution  inventors,  as  I  have 
so  often  found  that  that  which  appeared  at  first  so 
clever  had  some  radical  defect,  rendering  it  per- 
fectly useless. 
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A  roccnt  invontion  wo  next  take,  to  illustrate 
an  entirely  different  principle.    It  ia  called — 

"Bro'W'n's  Patent  Btirglar-Proof  Window 
Fastener.    (Kig.  9.) 


This  figure  shows  the  fastener  open.  It  is 
closed  by  pressing  tho  knob  portion  and  turning 
it  either  to  the  right  or  left.  To  open  it  merely 
requires  the  knob  portion  to  be  lifted  frona  the 
horizontal  to  the  perpendicular,  when  the  spiral 
spring  inside  the  barrel  part  of  the  fastener  forces 
the  fastener  open.  It  is  very  ingenious,  and  I 
am  informed  commands  a  large  sale,  which  I  am 
sorry  I  may,  by  pointing  out  its  defects,  diminish. 
Of  cour.'ie  this  I  cannot  help.  Its  disadvantages 
are  great.  (1)  With  a  piece  of  bent  wire  placed 
through  the  meeting  bars,  the  knob  portion  could 
be  raised  from  the  horizontal  to  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  directly  this  is  accomplished  the 
spring  itself  would  complete  the  work.  (2) 
Unless  tho  sashes  are  quite  closed,  the  fastener 
■would  pass  over  instead  of  into  its  place ;  and 
80,  though  the  person  turned  it  correctly,  the 
sashes  would  not  be  fastened.  At  dusk  this  is 
likely  to  happen.    It  is  a  most  serious  defect. 

Space  will  only  permit  me  to  give  one  more 
illustration  this  week.    It  is — 


Agab's  Patent  Sash  Fastener.    (No.  10.) 


The  price  2s.  3d.  each.  It  is  a  pleasant  sash 
fastener,  one  action  opening  or  shutting  it.  It 
differs  from  all  those  previously  given,  in  that 
its  security  is  obtained  by  making  the  catch  to 
work  on  a  pivot.  It  will  be  seen,  even  from  the 
drawing,  how  the  catch  (marked  A  on  sketch)  is 
thrown  back  and  the  bar  released.  It  may  be 
called  an  objection,  the  catch  working  on  a  pivot : 
but  if  not,  then  (1)  two  springs  are  necessary  ; 
(2)  the  fastener  can  be  opened  from  the  front 
by  the  bent  wire  pulling  at  the  piece  in  front  of 
the  knob.  B.  F 

(P.S. — The  letters  received  shall  have  attention 
next  week.) 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  Friday  evening  last,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Tarver,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  members : — Messrs.  J.  P.  J.  Pish  (of 
Glasgow),  W.  T,  Brown  (of  Northampton),  E.  A. 
Cooke,  P .  Pinches,  E.  Hamar,  J.  P.  Doyle  (of 
Exeter),  P.  Thompson  (of  South  Shields),  J.  N. 
Geithing,  and  T.  Smith. 

Mr.  Paice  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Prime 
Warden  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  for  his 
kindness  in  permitting  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  visit  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  on  the  18th 
instant ;  to  Mr.  Hesketh,  the  Company's  architect, 
for  conducting  the  visitors  over  the  building  ; 
and  to  Mr.  James  Williams,  of  Her  IMajesty's 


Office  of  Works,  for  his  kindness  in  permitting 
tho  members  to  visit,  and  aoeompiinying  thom  over, 
the  now  Post  Office  buildings  in  S.  Martin's-lo- 
Grand,  on  tho  same  date.  Tho  motion  having 
been  carried  by  acclamation, 

Mr.  John  Si  i.man  road  a  paper  entitled, 

TuACiiiNGs  OF  Some  Old  Churches 
IN  Nouthants. 

In  introducing  the  subject,  tho  author  said  that 
last  year  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  hold  tho 
Pugin  Travelling  Studentship,  and  he  devoted  his 
time  to  sketching  in  tho  county  of  Northants. 
In  this  paper  he  proposed  to  describe  tho  most 
interesting  things  he  saw,  aad  to  endeavour  to 
imparc  to  his  fellow-students  some  of  the  lessons 
ho  had  learnt  on  tho  occasion.  Northamptonshire 
is  one  of  tho  three  richest  architectural  counties 
in  the  kingdom,  the  others  being  Lincolnshii-e 
and  Somersetshire, — rich,  not  in  abbeys  and 
cathedrals,  as  Yorkshire,  but  in  parish  churches, 
generally  of  largo  size,  and  to  all  appearance 
beyond  tho  requirements  of  tho  population.  The 
pre-eminence  of  the  district  in  this  respect  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  known  to 
have  been  a  wealthy  district,  and  possessed  the 
advantage  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  building- 
stone.  The  mfiuence  of  tho  religious  orders  who 
possessed  much  of  tlio  district  no  doubt  had 
somewhat  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  buildings. 
The  typical  feature  of  tho  chui-ches  of  this 
district,distinguishing  tho  locality  from  almost  all 
others,  is  the  over-prevalent  spire.  Why  this 
should  bo  so  is  not  easy  to  understand,  for  the 
district  generally,  although  not  hilly,  cannot  be 
called  flat.  Tho  object  of  the  spires  of  Lincoln- 
shire can  bo  well  understood.  Perhaps  in 
Northants  it  may  have  been  a  matter  of  fashion, 
and  the  spire,  having  been  introduced  and 
developed,  it  may  bo,  in  the  flat  meadows  of  the 
None  Valley,  may  have  gradually  worked  its  way 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  district. 
The  general  impression  which  the  spires  of 
Northants  give  the  observer  is  that  of  grace  ;  but 
a  really  sturdy,  vigorous  spiro  is  hardly  to  be 
seen.  These  spires  are  always  pierced  with  two 
or  three  tiers  of  spire  lights,  which  undoubtedly 
give  them  their  peculiar  lightness  of  appearance. 
The  churches  generally  are  without  transepts,  and 
consist  of  nave  and  aisles  and  chancel,  sometimes 
with  a  chapel.  The  towers  are  almost  universally 
at  the  west-end,  opening  into  the  church  by  a  good 
tower-arch.  The  only  church  Mr.  Sulman  re- 
membered as  having  a  central  tower  was  the 
small  Norman  one  at  Barton  Soagrave — built  no 
doubt  before  oven  the  rudiment  of  a  stone  spire 
was  introduced.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  towers 
are  always  built  of  the  best  stone,  and  seem  to 
have  had  the  greatest  amount  of  money  and  care 
lavished  on  them,  while  the  bodies  of  the  chm'ches 
are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  being  some- 
times built  of  the  roughest  rubble,  as  though  the 
towers  had  swallowed  iip  all  the  good  ashlar. 
For  high-pitched  roofs  stone  slates  are  freqiiently 
used,  and  with  good  effect,  and  they  were  pro- 
bably the  general  roofing  material  of  the  district 
before  the  Hat  lead-covered  roofs  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular era  were  introduced.  As  to  the  periods  in 
which  the  churches  of  the  district  were  erected, 
the  Norman  era,  Mr.  Sulman  remarked,  can  claim 
very  little ;  of  reputed  Saxon  work,  however, 
there  were  three  of  the  best  known  examples  in 
the  country,  viz.,  Brixworth,  Brigstock  and  Earl's 
Barton.  The  Transitional  era  has  left  consider- 
able remains  at  Rothwell,  one  or  two  towers,  and 
many  small  portions  scattered  hei-e  and  there 
among  various  churches  ;  but  the  greatest  archi- 
tectural movement  took  place  in  the  Early  English 
era,  from  about  1230  to  1250,  when  by  far  tho 
greater  number  of  the  churches  of  the  district 
were  either  founded  or  rebuilt.  To  these,  addi- 
tions and  insertions  of  Decorated  work  were  con- 
stantly and  continually  made  till  the  middle  of 
the  Perpendicular  period  was  reached,  by  which 
time  the  people  seemed  tired  of  the  darkness  of 
their  churches,  and  forthwith  the  rage  for  clere- 
stories began,  leaving  scarcely  a  single  church  un- 
touched throughout  the  county.  Clerestories  had, 
however,  been  introduced  here  and  thei-e,  especi- 
ally in  new  chxii'ches,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  Perpendicular  period.  The  sudden  tran- 
sition from  the  earlier  high-pitched  roofs  to  tho 
flatness  of  later  date  was  no  doubt  caused  by  this 
change,  as,  had  the  high-pitched  roofs  been  retained 
above  the  added  clerestories,  they  would  have  ob- 
scured too  much  of  the  tower.  Having  given 
this  general  idea  of  the  district,  Mr.  Sulman  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  chief  characteristics  of 
some  of  the  churches  he  had  visited.    The  church 


of  S.  Peter'fi,  Northampton,  is  one  of  the  few 

churches  in  tlie  district  (containing  much  Norman 
work,  which  in  this  case  is  very  rich  indeed.  It  is 
principally  shown  in  tho  nave  and  chancel  ar- 
cades, the  very  rich  tower  arch,  and  a  peculiar 
flush  arch  in  the  west  face  of  tower,  now  filled  in 
with  a  Perpendicular  window.  The  tower  is  a 
very  fine  specimen,  and  a  good  example  to  study 
for  massive  proportions.  The  clerestory  is  well 
treated  as  an  arcade,  a  window  being  pierced 
hero  and  there.  Tho  ironstone  of  the  district, 
a  rich  brown  in  colour,  is  universally  employed 
for  banding,  together  \vith  a  whiter  stone,  and 
this  treatment  is  common  in  many  churches  of 
the  district.  At  S.  Sepulchre's,  Northampton, 
exists  some  of  tho  most  interesting  historical 
work  in  tho  county.  Originally  a  round 
church  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars,  it  has, 
like  its  companion  the  Temple  Church  in  London, 
been  so  added  to  at  subsequent  dates  that  its 
primary  form  is  almost  lost.  Tho  circular  form 
is  confined  to  the  aisle,  the  clerestory  being  octa- 
gonal ;  but  it  is  quite  dwarfed  by  tho  west  tower 
and  spire,  with  its  enormously  projecting  but- 
tresses. A  projecting  chancel  and  aisles  were 
probably  added  to  the  circular  portion  towards 
the  latter  part  of  tho  twelfth  century,  leaving  the 
circle  as  a  nave ;  but  these  in  their  turn  have 
now  to  give  place  to  a  new  chancel,  and  recently 
have  had  a  second  north  aisle  added  to  them  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  the  grandly  simple  church  of  the 
old  Templars  being  used  as  a  baptistry.  This 
circular  planning  on  an  enlarged  scale  might 
(Mr.  Sulman  rem.arked  en  passant)  be  turned  to 
good  account  in  tho  present  day  for  churches,  so 
as  to  seat  large  numbers  without  obstructions  to 
the  sight ;  .and  if  the  dome  was  ever  to  be  assimi- 
lated with  Media!val  design,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  must  be  with  some  such  kind  of  building 
as  the  one  under  notice,  which,  from  its  very 
form  (far  more  than  the  square,  with  which 
domes  were  frequently  employed)  seemed  to  call 
for  it  as  its  only  natural  covering.  Having 
.alluded  to  the  unprotected  condition  of  the  beau- 
tiful Eleanor  cross  at  Northampton,  Mr.  Sulman 
said  that  almost  adjoining  Northampton  on  the 
north  is  the  once  aristocratic  but  now  decayed 
village  of  Kingsthorpe,  with  its  rather  large 
church,  quite  of  the  Northants  type.  An  inte- 
resting featiire  on  the  tower  —  and  one  well 
worthy  of  study  in  this  very  "  shafty  "  age — ia 
the  deep  hollow-splayed  reveals  of  the  belfry 
lights,  the  plane  of  the  tracei-y  being  set  far 
back  ;  the  effect  is  remarkably  good.  The  spii-e 
has  the  usual  tier  of  traceried  triangular-headed 
spire  lights.  A  bit  of  detail  worthy  of  note  is  the 
moulding  to  the  jambs  of  the  square-headed  south 
chapel  windows,  with  four-leaved  flowers  carved 
on  the  outer  chamfer ;  this  is  a  pleasant  variation 
on  the  usual  treatment.  The  nave  arcades  are 
simple  massive  cylindrical  Norman  shafts,  with 
semi-circular  arches  of  one  square  order  ;  to  those 
who  still  wish  to  retain  the  old  system  of  church- 
planning,  this  arcade  aft'orded  a  good  specimen  of 
simple  and  vigorous  treatment  without  obsti'uct- 
ing  the  view  of  too  many  of  the  congregation  in 
the  aisles.  Under  the  east  end  of  the  cliancel 
there  exists  a  good  square  vaulted  crypt  of 
Decorated  date,  with  a  central  shaft ;  this  crypt 
now  serves  the  purposes  of  a  coalhole  and  Irmiber 
cellar.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  the  church  of 
Spratton  stands  well  on  a  hill,  its  chief  attraction 
being  the  good  Transitional  west  tower.  The 
spire,  of  late  date,  grows  well  out  of  the  tower. 
The  iron  bands  round  the  tower  may  perhaps 
have  been  added  when  the  spire  was  built,  or,  at 
any  rate,  have  been  necessitated  by  it,  for  Mr. 
Sulman  conjectures  that  the  walls,  although  thick 
(3ft.  6in.),  are  merely  built  with  casings  of 
ashlar,  and  filled  in  with  rubble.  The  tower 
arch  is  small,  being  only  5ft.  Gin.  wide  and  10ft. 
3in.  high.  In  this  church  the  responds  of  the 
nave  arcade  are  not  attached  to  the  end  walls  of 
the  aisles,  as  was  iisually  done ;  but  there  is  a  small 
piece  of  wall  projecting  at  each  end.  The  one  to 
the  east  might  be  understood  as  having  been  used 
to  screen  off  the  side  altars ;  but  why  should 
there  be  one  at  the  west  end  as  well,  unless  the 
Mediaeval  architect  who  built  this  chui-ch  had  the 
idea  of  balance,  which  is  generally  relegated  to 
architects  of  the  Classic  persuasion  ?  Under  the 
arches  dividing  the  chancel  from  the  north  chapel 
are  two  altar  tombs,  one  a  simple  but  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  fourteenth  century,  constructed  in 
alabaster,  with  a  reomnbent  effigy  of  a  knight.  It  is 
built  up  of  slabs  about  2Aiu.  thick,  polished,  and  is 
a  very  valuable,  because  rare,  Mediaeval  precedent 
for  the  treatment  of  marble  work.  It  has  merely 
a  simple  moulded  base  and  embattled  cornice,  the 
space  between  having  only  thi-ee  trefoiled  circles 
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enclosing  shioldH,  leaving  a  conRidorablo  amount 
of  flat  Kurfaco.    About  two  milos  from  Spratton 
is  Brixwortli  Clmrch,  notod  for  itH  Saxon  remains 
— arcluBologically  rather  tlian  areliitocturally  in- 
teresting.   Tlio  church  of  Groat  Brington,  seated 
amidst  most  beautiful  park-liko  scenery  about 
seven  milos  nortli-west  of  Nortliampton,  pos- 
sesses a  good  square  tower,  but  is  famous  princi- 
pally on  account  of  its  tombs  of  Por-pondicular, 
Elizabethan,  and  Jacobean  dates,  and  all  richly 
decorated  in  colour.     The  font  is  a  rude  but 
curious  example  of  the  Early  English  era,  with  a 
circular  incised  bowl  and  quatrofoil  stem.  Harle- 
stono  Church  is  very  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  being  all  of  one  date.  The 
■west  end  is  Early  English,  and  the  clerestory  is  a 
Perpendicular  addition ;  but  tho  chancel  dates 
from  1320,  and  tho  nave  and  aisles  and  south 
porch  from  1325.  Tho  church  is  on  a  very  sloping 
site,  and  the  remarkably  good  manner  in  which 
the  base  courses  are  stopped  is  worthy  of  careful 
study.   There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  window  found 
in  some  of  those  churches,  appearing  outside  as 
two  narrow  windows  one  above  tho  other,  but  in- 
cluded in  one  splay  in  the  interior.    The  longer 
one  is  frequently  called  a  leper  window,  whether 
rightly  so  or  not  Mr.  Sulman  could  not  say. 
Gayton  Church  contains  a  wall  tomb,  with  a  tiny 
model  of  an  altar  tomb  and  figure  fixed  in  the 
recess ;  a  late  alabaster  altar  tomb,  with  incised 
figures ;  six  stalls,  with  good  carved  subselte ; 
and  some  wood  panelling,  probably  brought  there 
from  some  other  and  perhaps  secular  building. 
At  Earl's  Barton  Church  the  chief  feature  is  of 
course  the  noted  Saxon  towei',  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  period  in  the  kingdom.   It  has  the  usual  long- 
and-short  work,  with  the  interspaces  plastered. 
Norman  work  crops  up  in  every  part  of  the 
chiirch,  and  there  is  some  Transitional  work  in 
the  south  nave  arcade,  and  some  Early  English 
work  in  the  chancel.  The  windows  are,  as  a  rule. 
Decorated,  and  the  clerestory  is  Perpendicular,  so 
that  a  complete  epitome  of  various  phases  of 
Mediaeval  architecture  is  presented  in  one  and 
the  same  building.     Castle  Ashby  Church  con- 
tains a  well-known  Transitional  doorway  to  the 
north  porch.    At  Yardley  Hastings,  an  ancient 
and.  good-sized  village,  the  church  is  in  a  deplor- 
able state  of  decay,  and  the  only  objects  of  in- 
terest are  the  original  oak  door  to  the  south  porch, 
and  the  very  simple  but  rather  imposing  Transi- 
tional west  tower.     The    chui-ch    of  Easton 
Mauditt  possesses  a  graceful  tower  and  spire,  and 
a  remarkably  well-carved  and  massive  Elizabethan 
communion-table.  At  Bozeat  is  a  moderate  sized 
chmxh,  with  a  quiet  rural-looking  tower  and 
spire.    The  tower  is  plastered  and  tattooed  all 
over  with  little  dots.  On  the  west  face  a  large  Late 
Decorated  window  and  door  were  inserted,  but 
evidently    had    to  be    immediately  partially 
blocked  up  to  prevent  the  tower  falling.  The 
most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  interior  is  the 
rich  Late  Decorated   rood-screen,  which  some 
churchwarden  has  had  painted  and  varnished,  to 
improve  (!)  its  appearance.    There  is  a  remark- 
able little  church  at  Strixton,  well  worth  close 
study  as  a  pure  example  of  a  small  rural  Early 
English  church ;  Mr.  Sulman  believed  that  on 
this  account  the  church  had  been  measured  up 
and  published  by  the  Camden  Society.  Wollaston 
Church  jDOSsesses  a  magnificent  tower  and  spire, 
with  one  transept ;  all  the  rest  of  the  church 
dates  from  the  last  century.     Irchester  Church 
has  a  tapering  spire,  the  most  slender  in  tho 
county,  but  of  good  proportions,  and  the  tower 
walls  are  built  and  buttressed   in   courses  of 
brown  and  white  stone.    Wellingborough  Church 
is  a  fine  large  example  of  late  date,  light  and 
spacious  internally,  as  if  intended  for  a  large 
congi-egation.    The  east  window  is  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Decorated  tracery ;  the  west  tower 
and  spire  are  Early  English.    j\Ir.  Sulman  said 
that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  the  plastering  was 
being  scraped,  and  (horror  of  horrors !)  the  wall's, 
which  are  of  the  roughest  rubble,   w»re  being 
pointed  to  be  loft  exposed.    Such  is  the  effect  of 
carrying  what  are  called  "  true  principles  "  too 
far.    At  Rushden  is  one  of  the  few  transeptal 
churches  in  the  district ;  but  its  chief  glory  is  its 
beautifully-proportioned  tower  and  spire.    It  is 
of  rich  Late  woi-k,  and  has  small  pinnacles  and 
flying  buttresses.  This  tower  shows,  in  a  striking 
way,  that  the  builders  of    the  Perpendicular 
period  studied  outline  and  proportion  far  more 
than  the   earlier  architects.    The   west  porch 
(probably  an  addition)  shows  a  very  simple  and 
common-sense  way  of  resisting  the  thrust  of  an 
arch.    The  roofs  are  very  rich  in  carving.  Two 
miles  from  Rushden,  but  just  within  the  Bedford- 
shire border,  stands  tke  remarkable  little  ehurch 


of  Wymington,  which  is  throughout  (oven  down 
to  tho  font)  of  tho  same  date,  viz..  Late  Deco- 
rated.   Some  of  the  windows  have  flat  heads,  and 
others  like  two  Egyptian  lintels  meeting  in  a 
point,  but  thoroughly  ecclesiastical.    Tho  floor 
slopes  from  east  to  west,  and  undoubtedly  did  so 
at  iirst.    Tho  church  at  Higham  Ferrers,  once  a 
collegiate  church,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
tho  district.    Tho  church  is  of  a  peculiar  plan, 
having,  as  it  were,  two  naves,  each  with  an  aisle. 
The  old  subject  of  a  church  for  a  congregation  hero 
crops  up,  and  Mr.  Sulman  said  tho  idea  suggested 
itself  whether  a  pulpit  placed  exactly  opposite  a 
central  row  of  columns,  as  in  this  case,  would  not 
answer  the  object  of  retaining  tho  nave  arcade 
without  being  an  obstruction  ?    But  then,  how 
about  tho  chancel  ?    The  Vicar  said  ho  felt  no 
inconvenience  from  having  a  pillar  right  in  front 
of  him.    The  tower  and  spire  are  fine  and  im- 
posing, and  of  remarkably  good  masonry.  The 
west  porch,  probably  a  little  later  than  the  tower, 
is  noted  for  its  beautiful  foliage  and  bas-reliefs  of 
New  Testament  subjects.  The  spiro  andpartof  the 
tower  were  destroyed  by  lightning  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  rebuilt  in  1(;34-.    The  church 
at  Irthlingborough  is  also  collegiate,  and  perhaps 
the  most  remarkivble  in  the  county.    Its  exceed- 
ingly picturesque  detached  tower  is  well-known. 
A  good  hint  might  be  taken  from  this  in  treating 
our  church  towers  occasionally  as  detached  cam- 
paniles, as  Mr.  Street  has  done  with  good  effect 
at    S.  James-tte-Less,    Westminster.  Finedon 
Church,  another  fine  pile,  might  be  termed  the 
"  church  of  the  mouldings,"  so  good  and  nume- 
rous are  they.  The  nave  arcade,  however,  teaches 
the  architect  what  to  avoid,  for  the  arches  are 
struck  from  centres  a  little  below  the  springing, 
giving  them  a  broken-backed  look.    There  is  a 
strainer  arch  here  which  is  almost  a  facsimile  of 
one  at  Rushden.    Tho  want  of  cusping  to  the  bar 
tracery  of  the  Curvilinear  windows  gives  them  a 
poverty-stricken  appearance,  which  should  cer- 
tainly not  bo  imitated.    Some  miles  to  the  north- 
west Kettering  spire  rises  high  above  all  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  with  good  reason,  for  it  is 
beautifully  propoi-tioned,  and  is  well  worth  study. 
The  general  date  is  Perpendicular,  and  the  noi'th 
porch  is  built  to  face  the  path  from  the  town, 
and  not  making  a  right  angle  with  the  church, 
showing  a  cool  disregard  of  orthodox  rules  on 
the  part  of  the  Mediaeval  architect  that  few  of  his 
mqdem  brethren  would  be   daring  enough  to 
imitate.    At  Rothwell,  four  miles  off,  is  another 
collegiate  church.  For  a  country  church  it  covers 
an  enormous  space,    the  chancel  alone  being 
quite  as  large  as  an  ordinary  church.    The  tower 
is  massive  and  square,  with  a  good  stair  turret, 
and  once  had  a  spire.  The  nave  arcades  (Transi- 
tional) vie  in  height  with  those  of  a  minster, 
and  have  very  good  carved  caps.    The  tower,  if 
the  obstructing  walls  were  removed,  would  be  a 
most  magnificent  feature.    Having  briefly  refer- 
red to  the  Market  House  at  Rothwell,  Rushton 
Hall,  and  the  eccentric  and  well-known  triangular 
lodge  (said  by  local  tradition  to  have  been  the 
trysting-place  of  the  conspirators  concei-ned  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot),  the  author  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  secluded  village  of  Geddington, 
which  is  situate  in  a  lovely  amphitheatre,  sur- 
rounded by  woods  and  magnificent  avenues  of 
trees.    The  chief  attraction,  and  the  pride  of  the 
village,  is  the  charming  Eleanor  Cross,  the  least 
known  but  perhaps  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
— and  certainly  the  most  novel — of  the  three 
still  existing.    In  plan  it  is  a  triangle,  the  two 
lower  stages  having  a  moulded  contour,  and  being 
covered  with  a  beautiful  diaper.    Above  this  are 
the  three  figures,  covered  by  pedimented  cano- 
pies ;  but  the  apex  has  vanished.    The  chm'oh 
here  has  an  interesting  Norman  nave  arcade  of 
very  squat  proportions,  and  it  possesses  a  wood 
screen  and  an  original  stone  reredos  with  the 
altar  worked  in  the  wall,  and  consisting  of  a 
number  of  panels  with  cusped  heads  of  Late  De- 
corated date.   At  Barton  Seagrave  is  a  most  pecu- 
liar but  instructive  little  church,  with  some  very 
vigorous  Noi-man  detail.  It  has  a  nave  and  south 
aisle,  divided  by  a  single  fine  shaft  and  two  arches ; 
a   central  tower,    south   chapel,    and  chancel. 
The  nave  has  a  clerestory,  so  that  on  the  north 
side  there  are  two  ranges  of  windows.  The  tower 
arch  is  very  muscular,  having  a  span  of  only  7 
feet,   and   a  depth  of  4  feet;  it  is,  however, 
moulded  only  on  the  nave  side — an  amusing 
instance  of  economy  of  ornament  we   do  not 
usually  give  the  old  men  credit  for.  The  Decorated 
portions   of  the  church   were  added  when  it 
belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Kenilworth,   and  the 
numerous  small  heads  found  are  said  to  be  the 
portraits  of  the  monks.    At  Bm-ton  Latimer  the 


walls  of  the  church  have  been  scraped,  and  some 
interesting  specimens  of  Early  English  wall 
decorations  have  been  brought  to  light.  Great 
Addington  Church  has  a  good  sijuaro  Decorated 
towor,  with  two  ranges  of  battlements,  one  later 
and  built  over  tho  other.  At  Little  Addington 
there  is  a  picturesque  church,  whose  cliiof 
peculiarity  is  that  it  has  tho  towor  built  within 
the  west-end  of  tho  church,  and  opening  into 
Ijoth  tho  nave  and  aisles  with  arches  that  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  commended  for  their  beauty. 
The  nave  arcades,  however,  are  veiy  good.  Stan- 
wick  Church,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nene,  must 
have  been  built  by  an  original  genius.  Mr. 
Sulman  said  he  did  not  believe  there  was  another 
tower  and  spire  like  it  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
octagonal  from  the  ground  upwards,  and  is  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  Early  English  work  :  date 
1230,  tlie  spire  being  Decorated.  Its  grace  and 
delicacy  of  outline  are  such  that  it  has  obtained 
the  name  of  "The  Lady,"  while  tho  fine  tower 
and  spire  of  tho  neighbouring  chui-ch  of  Raunds 
is  known  as  "  The  Gentleman."  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  Sulman  referred  to  Raunds  Church,  a  magni- 
ficent structure,  with  Early  English  tower  and 
spire,  which  doubtless  served  as  the  model  for  many 
afterwards  built.  The  interior  is  very  spacious, 
but  dilapidated.  Inside  the  tower  is  a  most 
beautiful  window,  or  ratlior  an  inner  plane  of 
tracery.  The  east  window  is  a  large  and  fine 
Geometrical  one,  but  without  any  cu.sps,  and  Mr. 
Sharpe,  when  the  church  was  visited  by  the 
members  of  the  Association  last  summer,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  it  had  always  been  so. 

Mr.  Sulman's  paper  (of  which  the  foregoing  is 
but  an  abstract)  was  illustrated  by  numerous 
sketches,  and  we  understand  tho  complete  series 
will  be  on  view  at  the  forthcoming  Members' 
Soiree.  Very  little  discussion  ensued,  and  nothing 
of  any  importance  vt'as  said.  The  usual  vote  of 
thanks  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Sulman  for  hia 
paper,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Next  Friday  Mr.  Tarver  will  read  a  paper 
before  the  Association,  on  the  '•  Restoration  of 
Willesden  Church,"  which  we  intend  to  rejiort  and 
illustrate  in  tho  following  number  of  tho  Build- 
ing News. 


ON  PROFESSIONAL  PRxiCTICE. 
Lecttiee  VI. 

MR.  ROGER  SMITH  delivered  the  sixth  and 
concluding  lecture  of  this  course  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  taking  for  his  subject  Law  and 
Property.  He  remarked  that  every  profession  or 
branch  of  business  had  its  own  special  law,  or 
had  some  special  relation  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  counti-y.  It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  the 
merchant,  for  instance,  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  law  as  to  bills  of  exchange,  shipping, 
bills  of  lading,  &c. ;  and  on  the  medical  man  to  be 
versed  in  what  was  known  as  medical  juris- 
prudence. Law  was  much  too  closely  connected 
with  an  architect's  practice  to  be  safely  omitted 
altogether  in  the  training  of  an  architect  for  pro- 
fessional practice  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  far 
too  large  a  subject  to  be  exhausted  in  one  lecture. 
He  therefore  proposed  to  say  something  as  to  the 
occasions  which  would  most  frequently  crop  up 
in  an  ordinary  practice  in  which  some  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  requisite,  and  not  to  do  much 
more  than  indicate  the  directions  in  which  an 
architect  might  most  favourably  further  pursue 
the  study  of  the  law  if  his  practice  was  likely  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  it.  Property 
was  very  closely  connected  with  law,  the  same 
class  of  practitioners  who  were  most  consulted  in 
legal  cases  having  most  to  do  with  the  manage- 
ment and  valuation  of  property.  5Iost  of  this 
class  of  business  was  usually  called  surveying. 
Some  men  could  occupy  their  time  more  profit- 
ably than  by  undertaking  surveying,,  especially  if 
they  were  highly  talented  as  designers.  When  a 
man  greatly  excelled  in  the  artistic  part  of  his 
profession  ho  would  not  be  wise  in  devoting  more 
time  than  he  could  help  to  surveying  business, 
arbitrations,  or  any  work  of  the  kind.  But  such 
cases  were  very  exceptional,  and  his  hearers 
would  find  that  when  they  entered  into  practice 
as  architects  they  would  not  make  so  much  money 
as  to  incline  them  to  dispense  with  surveying 
business — business  which  came  legitimately  into 
their  hands  and  which  was  fairly  remunerative. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  for  an  architect, 
particularly  for  one  who  (as  most  did)  combined 
surveying  with  purely  architectiu'al  practice,  to 
know  something  of  the  law  relating  to  property, 
and  to  be  able  to  understand  such  legal  questions 
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as  the  arcbitoctural  surveyor  bad  to  copo  with. 
Hardly  cny  subjoct  could  bo  a  moro  appropriate 
one  for  a  course  of  lectures  to  those  training  for 
the  profession  than  the  law  of  property,  and  ho 
vontui'ed  to  hope  that  some  one  competent  to  deal 
with  the  subject  would  be  asked  to  give  such  a 
course  of  lectures  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  considering  the  special  subject  of  his 
lecture,  there  were  one  or  two  general  principles 
which  might  be  usofuUy  borne  in  mind  by  the 
architect.  One  of  them  was  that  every  Eni^lishman 
was  expected  to  know  the  law  of  his  country.  If  a 
man  committed  any  illegal  act,  it  was  no  excuse 
to  plead  ignorance  of  the  law.  While,  however, 
he  advised  architects  to  study  the  law  as  it 
affected  themselves,  their  clients,  and  the  con- 
tractors, he  wished  particularly  to  caution  his 
hearers  not  to  presume  too  much  upon  their  in- 
terpretation of  the  law,  unless  they  were  quite 
sure  that  they  were  right,  for  the  maxim  that 
"  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangei-eus  thing  "  was 
especially  worth  remembering  by  all  those  who 
ventured  to  dabble  with  the  law.  Thore  were, 
however,  certain  things  as  to  which,  after  a 
certain  amount  of  experience,  the  architect  would 
be  able  to  say  what  was  and  what  was  not 
illegal.  An  architect  of  experience,  for  instance, 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  what  were  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  a  building  contract.  But  in 
other  matters,  the  architect  who  had  given  some 
attention  to  the  staidy  of  the  law  would  know  at 
once  when  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  a  solicitor.  The 
second  general  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind  was 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  law  of  England  did  not 
consist  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  was  diflicult,  if 
not  impossible,  so  to  frame  any  Act  as  to  prevent 
at  any  subsequent  period  any  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Legislature.  Very  often  themostimport- 
ant  provisions  of  an  Act  were  doubtfully  in- 
terpreted until  some  party  interested  raised  the 
que.stion  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the  decision  given 
by  the  judge  was  accepted  as  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  unless  a  superior  court  or  the  House  of  Lords 
gave  a  different  decision,  the  latest  and  most 
authoritative  decision  on  the  point  being  always 
accepted  as  the  law.  This  being  the  case,  it  was 
obvious  that  precedent,  in  legal  matters,  assumed 
an  importance  which  it  hardly  had  in  any  other 
relation  of  life  whatever.  It  might  be  taken  as 
a  leading  principle  that  anything  which  was 
customary,  anything  for  w.hich  there  was  long- 
ostablished  usage  for  guidance,  was  safer  in 
a  legal  point  of  view  than  any  innovation  which 
could  be  made  upon  it.  Mr.  Smith  said  that 
whenever  an  architect  had  a  document  to  draw 
up,  whether  it  was  a  contract  or  anything  else, 
there  were  only  two  courses  open  :  either  to  get 
a  precedent  in  the  shape  of  a  form  which  had 
been  long  established,  or  else  to  draw  up  the 
thing  as  little  like  a  legal  document  as  possible, 
putting  it  into  the  plainest  English,  and  omitting 
all  legal  verbiage.  Such  a  document  as  the  latter 
would  in  all  probability  stand  the  most  crucial 
tests,  but  altogether  it  was  probably  much  the 
safest  plan  to  use  a  thoi'oughly  good  form.  It 
was  the  best  and  the  only  wise  course  to  have 
legal  advice  when  there  was  the  slightest  doubt. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a  contract  could 
not  be  entered  into  with  a  Committee,  as  a  Com- 
mittee, but  that  it  must  be  entered  into  with 
certain  of  the  persons  who  formed  the  committee. 
On  the  other  hand,  incorporated  bodies,  possess- 
ing charters,  could  enter  into  contracts  col- 
lectively, either  under  their  seals  or  through  their 
officers.  Another  general  principle  to  be  borne  in 
mind  was  that  English  law  divided  itself  into  two 
great  branches — Common  Law  and  Equity  ;  the 
latter  being,  as  far  as  architectural  dealings  were 
concerned,  by  far  the  most  formidable  of  the 
two.  If  a  person  proceeded  at  Common  Law 
he  recovered— if  he  recovered  anything  at 
all — a  pecuniary  compensation  for  any  in- 
jury or  damage  he  might  prove  to  have 
sustained.  But  if  he  chose  to  proceed  at  Equity, 
he  could  get  substantial  relief ;  could  get  the 
matter  sot  right  or  stopped  if  it  was  proceeding 
to  his  detriment.  Another  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  when  it  was  propossd  to  resort  to  the  law, 
was  that  law  in  any  shape  meant  delay.  To  see 
a  fashionable  dentist  or  physican  in  the  height  of 
the  London  season,  or  to  gain  admittance  to  a 
Parisian  theatre  on  fete  nights,  was  expedition 
and  celerity  compared  with  the  operation  of  the 
Law  Courts,  even  in  the  simplest  and  most  trifling 
cases.  The  fact  was  that  the  business  upon  the 
courts  was  always  far  greater  than  could  be  got 
through  without  continual  postponements ; 
although  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  lawyers  took 
.1  much  longer  time  than  the  members  of  any 


other  profession  to  transact  the  sioiplost  mattoi's 
of  business.  True,  the  responsibility  upon  a 
solicitor  was  groat,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  done 
in  undue  haste,  but  the  usual  delays  seemed 
out  of  all  reason.  Law,  bowovor,  might  mean  a 
great  deal  moro  than  delay.  Litigation  of  any 
description  was  ono  of  the  most  serious  evils  that 
architects  could  encounter,  either  for  them- 
selves or  their  clients,  and  was  to  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible.  It  was  sometimes  really  neces- 
sary to  go  to  law,  and  in  such  cases  it  often  hap- 
pened that  going  to  law  was  the  least  of  two  evils, 
although  it  cost  a  largo  sum  of  money,  and  much 
peace  of  mind  and  moral  power.  Often  oven  the 
successful  man  in  a  lawsuit  was  a  loser  by  his 
success,  while  tlie  unsuccessful  man  was  fre- 
quently ruined.  It  was  highly  desirable  for  archi- 
tects, as  well  as  other  people,  to  havo  the  most 
respectable  legal  advisers  possible — men  who 
would  not  make  it  their  business  to  entangle  their 
clients'  aiJairs  in  the  meshes  of  the  law  merely 
because  a  long  lawsuit  was  a  lucrative  affair. 
Mr.  Smith  said  ho  was  onco  told  by  an  old  gentle- 
man, "  My  principle  is,  'Always  consult  a 
rich  lawyer.'  I  like  a  good  rich  lawyer,  because 
he  is  not  fond  of  bothering  with  law,  and  ho 
keeps  you  out  of  lawsuits  if  he  can."  The  first 
legal  matter  that  architects  would  have  much  to 
do  with  would  be  the  contracts  for  buildings.  A 
great  many  buildings  were  erected,  and  satisfac- 
torily so,  without  any  further  contract  than  a 
mere  exchange  of  letters  between  the  parties.  It 
was,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  advisable  to  have 
a  carefully-drawn-up  legal  contract,  expressing 
exactly  what  was  meant,  and  omitting  what  was 
not  meant.  Wherever  possible,  therefoi'o,  the 
client's  solicitor  should  draw  up  the  contract. 
Ordinarily  speaking,  in  such  cases  the  solicitor 
■Tould  apply  to  the  architect  for  the  conditions  of 
contract,  and  the  architect  should  in  such  cases 
supply  them.  He  had  a  series  of  forms  of  con- 
tract, and  he  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  might 
be  really  worth  while  to  get  a  collection  of  such 
forms  for  reference  in  the  Library  of  the  Associa- 
tion. (Hear,  hear.)  In  many  cases  the  client  would 
absolutely  decline  to  employ  a  solicitor ;  in  such 
cases  the  architect  must  see  to  the  preparation  of 
the  contract.  Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  some  years 
ago  engaged  on  some  woi'ks  for  a  gentleman  who 
was  then  an  eminent  Queen's  Counsel,  and  who 
was  now  a  judge,  and  he  said,  '-I  shan't  trouble 
about  a  solicitor.  You  write  at  the  bottom  of  the 
specification,  with  the  conditions  attached  :  '  I 
undertake  to  perform  the  above  works  under  the 

above  conditions  for  the  sum  of  £  .' "  This 

was  dated,  and  signed  by  the  contractor,  and 
signed  as  "accepted  "  bj-  the  client.  This  form, 
brief  as  it  was,  was  quite  sufficient,  Mr.  Smith 
was  informed  by  the  authoi'ity  in  question,  for  all 
pi-actical  purposes.  If  more  information  was 
wanted  as  to  the  law  of  contracts,  he  could  but 
refer  his  hearers  to  "  The  Law  of  Contracts  for 
Works  and  Services,"  by  Gibbons,  being  No.  50 
of  Weale's  useful  series.  This  was  a  very  fair 
book,  and  formed  one  of  the  li.st  of  books  which 
was  arranged  by  the  Committee  for  the  Voluntary 
Architectural  Examination.  If  there  wore  any 
unusual  conditions  in  the  contract,  the  architect 
ought  to  be  provided  by  a  solicitor  with  a  form  of 
order  for  extras."  The  following  extract  from 
Gibbons's  book,  just  referred  to,  would  exemplify 
the  importance  of  being  correct  in  these 
matters : — 

Generally  speaking,  a  corporation  can  only  contract 
by  deed  under  the  corporate  seal.  The  Guardians  of 
BlUericay  Union  made  a  contract  by  deed  with  Mr. 
Lamprcll,  a  builder,  for  buiUlmg  their  union  work- 
house. The  works  were  to  be  done  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Scott  &  Moffat,  architects,  and  it 
was  provided  that  if  the  architects  required  altera- 
tions or  additions  in  the  progress  of  the  works,  they 
should  give  Lampi-ell  written  instructions  for  the 
same,  signed  by  them,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
deemed  to  have  authority  to  do  such  additional  works 
without  such  written  uistructions.  The  contract  price 
was  f.5,.50O.  Many  extra  works  were  done,  which 
were  valued  by  Scott  &  Moffatt  at  fs.ias,  and 
there  were  several  letters,  some  from  Scott  and 
some  from  Moffatt,  approving  of  the  extra  works. 
The  Guardian.s  had  paid  £G,300,  and  had  accepted 
and  acquiesced  in  the  additional  works,  Aii  action  was 
brought  by  Lamprell  against  the  Guardians  for  the 
balance  of  the  contract  price  and  the  extra  works. 
The  Cour  t  of  Exchequer,  with  great  reluctance,  decided 
against  him,  saying  that  his  claim  was  apparently  the 
most  just  and  reasonable.  The  ground  of  the  decision 
was  that  the  Guardians,  being  a  corporation,  could 
only  be  bound  by  the  deed,  and  the  orders  for  the  extra 
works  were  not  according  to  the  deed.  They  held  that 
a  written  order  signed  by  one  of  the  architects  was 
not  sufficient  to  render  the  Guardians  liable,  the  deed 
requiring  it  to  be  signed  by  both  ;  and  that  a  writing 
signed  by  the  architects  during  the  progress  of  the 


works,  or  aflci'  Ihoir  completion,  was  not  suflicient. 
They  also  held  that  Lamprell  could  not  appropriate 
the  payments  to  the  extra  work.s,  although  made  gene- 
rally on  account,  becau.'ic  there  was  no  liability  on  tho 
part  of  the  Guardians  to  pay  for  any  of  the  extra.s.* 

Anything  unusual  from  .special,  again,  ought 
never  to  be  introduced  into  a  contract  unless  by 
legal  advice.  General  forms  of  tender  conld  of 
course  be  followed  from  those  generally  accepted 
and  about  which  there  was  no  doubt.  The  next 
legal  matter  that  would  probably  engage  an 
architect's  attention  after  tho  contract  was  signed 
would  be,  if  ho  was  going  to  build  on  leasehold 
property,  to  ascertain  whether  there  would  bo 
any  infringement  of  the  lease  ;  for  if  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  lessee  held  the  property 
wero  violated,  the  works  could  not  be  proceeded 
with.  If  what  the  architect  proposed  to  do  was 
reasonable,  ho  would  not  ordinarily  find  much 
difficulty  in  getting  the  surveyor  of  the  owner  to 
accede  to  it.  It  was  his  experience,  however, 
that  it  was  never  wise  to  seek  permission  to  carry 
out  new  works  from  unprofessional  parties,  par- 
ticular!}' next-door  neighbours,  who  would  bo 
certain  to  refuse.  The  next  legal  matter  to 
which  he  had  to  direct  attention  was  the  Acts 
regulating  buildings  in  the  Metropolis,  and  other 
large  towns.  It  was  not  generally  known  that 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  provisions  in 
the  Local  Management  and  the  Local  Manage- 
ment (Amendment)  Acts  which  affected  buildings 
in  London  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  there  wera 
also  certain  bye-laws  which  the  different  local 
boards  of  works  were  empowered  to  make. 
Within  the  last  few  months,  too,  the  London 
water  companies  had  made  bye-laws  which  had 
now  tho  force  of  law,  although  he  believed  that 
they  would,  generally  speaking,  bo  evaded.  But 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  was  of  course  tho 
most  important,  and  it  was  desirable  that  every 
one  who  had  to  deal  with  buildings  in  London 
should  be  familiar  with  its  provisions.  Its  two 
objects  were  to  secure  fair  stability  in  the  build- 
ings put  up,  and  to. take  the  most  obvious  and 
reasonable  precautions  against  fire.  With  the 
stipulations  relating  to  stability  the  architect 
should  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar,  as  this 
would  give  great  facility  in  working  out  the  dif- 
ferent problems  that  from  time  to  time  arose,  and 
besides,  would  often  lead  to  economy.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  was  that 
walls  which  were  not  more  than  25ft.  apart  from 
centre  to  centre,  and  which  were  tied  together  by 
the  joists  of  floors  at  certain  distances,  might  be 
thinner  than  would  be  necessitated  under  othercir- 
cumstances.  This  provision  was  often  overlooked. 
He  thought  that  no  one  ought  to  desire  to  build 
with  thinner  walls  than  the  minimum  prescribed 
by  the  Building  Act,  for  its  structural  provisions, 
on  the  whole,  had  been  drawn  up  with  great  judg- 
ment. The  Act  permitted  the  use  of  9in.  walls  to 
the  top  stories  of  dwelling-houses ;  but  he  ad- 
vised his  hearers  to  eschew  that  permission,  as  a 
9in.  wall  was  a  very  poor  protection  against 
the  wet  and  cold  of  this  climate.  Under 
certain  circumstances  some  of  the  conditions  of 
the  Act  could  be  dispensed  with  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but 
other  conditions  were  indispensable.  The  ques- 
tion of  light  and  air  was  a  very  important  legal 
matter  for  the  architect  to  consider,  and  when 
the  ancient  light  of  any  property  of  his  client 
was  being  injuriously  affected  by  tho  carrying 
up  of  any  new  building,  prompt  action  should  bo 
taken,  and  if  necessary,  an  injunction  obtained  to 
stop  the  works.  Any  delay  in  this  respect  was 
extremely  dangerous,  for  the  courts  might  refusa 
to  afford  relief  if  much  time  was  allowed  to  elapso 
before  the  party  who  felt  himself  aggrieved 
sought  a  remedy.  Having  alluded  at  soma 
length  to  the  question  of  the  rights  of  light,  and 
to  the  disagreements  upon  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Homersham  Cox  and  Professor  Kerr  (the  Pro- 
fessor being,  in  Mr.  Smith's  opinion,  in  the  right), 
Mr.  Roger  Smith  next  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
the  subject  of  ai'bitrations,  his  remarks  on  that 
subject  being  substantially  the  same  as  those  of 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  (see  the  Building  News 
for  January  10,  p.  38).  Having  treated  with 
some  minuteness  on  the  subject  of  valuations,  and 
described  the  ordinaiy  methods  of  procedure, 
Mr.  Smith  offered  some  useful  advice  as  to  tho 
laying  out  of  estates,  &e.,  and  the  management  of 
property  in  general,  and  concluded  by  remarking 
that  if  there  was  any  moral  to  be  derived  from 
the  course  of  lectures  which  he  had  now  com- 
pleted, it  was  that  architects  ought  to  congratu- 
late themselves  that  their  profession  was  one  that 
opened  up  such  a  varied  field  for  prudence, 
*  Lamprell  v.  Guardians  o(  Billerioay  Union,  3  Ex.  283, 
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honesty,  and  courage.  Altliougli  tho  list  of 
subjottx  with  which  ho  had  to  bo  acquainted 
'  soomod  a  foimidablo  one,  it  -was  by  no  means  so 
formidable  as  it  ajipoared  to  be.  Good  success 
was  fairly  within  tho  reach  of  any  one  who 
would  take  tho  trouble  to  attain  it.  (Hear, 
hoar.) 

Mr.  PiiENK  Spiers, in  proposing  a  vote  of  tlianks 
to  Mr.  Smith  for  tlio  pains  he  had  taken  in 
giving  this  course  of  lectures,  said  that  his  own 
exporioneo,  so  far  as  it  went,  confirmed  all  that 
Mr.  Sraitli  had  said.  Ho  might  mention  that  in 
last  Friday's  Times  Mr.  Smith's  view  as  to  the 
importance  of  prompt  action  in  case  of  intor- 
foronco  with  ancient  lights  was  borne  out  in  the 
case  of  Protious  v.  Spiers  and  Pond. 

Tho  motion  liaving  been  seconded,  was  put  to 
the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously,  the  Chair- 
man especially  endorsing  what  had  been  said  by 
Mr.  Smith  as  to  the  keeping  of  house  property  in 
good  order.  Ho  thought  the  lectures  would 
prove  very  useful,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
reports  which  had  appeared,  would  be  of  wide 
benefit. 

The  lecturer,  in  reply,  said  that  he  always  felt 
it  a  pleasure  to  do  anything  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  tho  Association,  and  as  the  Press  had 
been  mentioned,  ho  could  not  but  express  his 
thanks  to  the  reporters  for  the,  on  the  whole,  very 
correct  reports  of  this  course  of  lectures  which  had 
appeared  in  the  professional  journals,  thus  giving 
a  wider  publicity  to  what  he  had  intended  as 
beneficial  advice  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 


MEDI.aiVAL  SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

IN  a  paper  read  on  Friday  evening  last  by 
Mr.  John  Sulmac,  before  the  Architectural 
Association,  entitled,  "  Teachings  of  some  Old 
Churches  in  Northants "  (and  of  which  paper 
an  abstract  will  be  found  in  another  column),  the 
author  incidentally  alluded  to  the  remnant  of  a 
Mediaeval  house  close  adjoining  Yardley  Hastings 
Church,  as  being  well  worth  visiting.  The  build- 
ing consists  of  three  floors — a  basement  (with 
rather  peculiar  slits  for  ventilation,  such  slits 
being,  in  section, !  of  nearly  the  same  shape  as  the 
chimney  of  a  magic-lantern),  a  ground  story 
(probably  used  as  stores),  and  the  first  or  main 
floor,  used  as  the  hall  or  a  living  room.  This  is 
approached  by  a  wooden  staircase  formed  of  solid 
blocks  of  oak  half  square  in  section,  supported 
by,  and  overhanging  at  each  side,  two  sloping 
beams.  In  this  hall  there  are  a  square-headed 
fire-place  and  several  lockers  in  the  wall.  At 
one  end  is  a  [small  door,  which  leads  into  an 
ordure  closet  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  well  ventilated  with  two  windows.  The 
shoot,  with  its  stone  front,  still  exists,  but  it  is 
blocked  up  about  I2ft.  down.  No  doubt,  how- 
ever, it  was  connected  with  a  drain,  and  on 
examination  outside  Mr.  Sulman  found  two  or 
three  slits  about  lin.  wide  at  the  internal  angle  of 
a  buttress  for  ventilating  it.  Mr.  Sulman  re- 
marked that  such  careful  sanitary  arrangements 
in  an  age  considered  to  be  by  no  means  particular 
about  such  matters  would  undoubtedly  teach 
many  sanitary  reformers  of  the  present  day,  and 
if  we  ai'e  wise  will  read  us  a  very  clear  lesson 
that  simple  means  are  sometimes  more  effectual 
and  preferable  than  the  elaborate  contrivances 
generally  indulged  in.  Excluding  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
sanitary  matters  were  better  studied  during  the 
Middle  Ages  than  at  any  subsequent  time. 
Another  example  of  the  same  kind  existed  at 
Pen-y-caer-Mawr  Castle  in  Monmouthshh-e,  which 
was  exceedingly  well  arranged  ;  and  there  were 
doubtless  other  instances. 


The  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  —  The 
Committee  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  in 
their  quarterly  statement  just  issued,  inform 
subscribers  that  they  have  two  main  lines  of 
work,  the  survey  of  Palestine  and  the  examination 
of  J erusalem.  The  former  has  been  conducted 
during  the  last  year  with  as  much  vigour  as  was 
possible.  More  than  a  thousand  square  miles 
have  been  plotted,  and  when  the  committee  can 
send  out  two  more  men  to  help,  it  will  go  on  with 
double  the  expedition.  It  has  been  decided  to 
open  a  special  fund  for  Jerusalem  pui-poses,  to 
which  subscriptions  are  invited. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  on  Tuesday  night,  there  were  elected 
Associates — as  Painters,  Messrs.  H.  W.  B.  Davis 
and  J.  Hodgson  ;  and  as  Engraver,  Mr.  T.  Oldham 
Barlow. 


OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SELECTED  DESItJN  VOR  THE  CATHEDKAL  OF 
S.  MAEY,  EDINBURGH. 

We  give  this  week  an  illustration  of  tho  North 
Elevation  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  design,  selected 
by  tho  Trustees  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
Cathedral  of  S.  Mary,  Edinburgh.  We  hope  to  be 
able  next  week  to  give  a  full  description  of  tho 
design,  together  with  further  illustrations. 

FARM-HOUSE  AND  HOMESTEAD,  THE  COOMBE, 
WADHURST. 

These  buildings  were  erected  [in  1871-72,  for 
0.  do  Murrieta,  Esq.,  to  take  the  place  of  some 
old  buildings  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  The 
old  house  still  forms  a  picturesque  feature  in  tho 
landscape,  and  is  crowned  by  a  fine  chimney  stack, 
from  which  the  tall  one  on  the  new  farm-house 
has  been  accurately  copied.  The  new  buildings 
stand  on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  a  hill,  and  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  fanner  may  command  a  view  of 
the  yards  and  sheds  from  his  bedroom  and  from 
a  small  side  window  in  the  chimney  corner  of  his 
living  room.  The  house  has  a  basement  con- 
taining the  dairy  and  dairy  scullery,  the  ap- 
proach from  the  farm-yard  being  by  an  inclined 
plane,  to  avoid  the  awkwardness  of  carrying 
milk-pails  down  steps.  The  ground  floor  con- 
tains front  and  back  staircases,  living  room, 
sitting  room,  kitchen,  wash  and  bakehouse  and 
other  offices.  The  first  floor  contains  five  bed- 
rooms and  a  w.c,  and  the  second  floor  a  bed- 
room for  the  men. 

The  homestead  has  a  lofty  building  to  the 
north,  containing  granary,  barn,  and  threshing 
floor,  terminating  at  one  end  with  the  cart  shed 
and  implement  shed,  and  at  the  other  end  with 
the  gig  house  and  nag  stable ;  all  these  buildings 
being  accessible  from  the  road.  Entering  by  a 
gate  facing  the  farm-house,  a  clear  feeding- 
passage  four  feet  wide  connects  all  the  other 
departments  of  the  homestead.  First  there  is  a 
poultry-house  and  yard  to  the  loft,  and  beyond 
these  a  bull-house  ;  on  the  right  a  calf-pen  ;  next 
on  the  left  a  cow-house  fitted  with  mangers  and 
water-trough.  After  this  the  feeding-passage 
turns,  and  gives  access  to  the  boiling-house, 
which  is  thus  centrally  placed  ;  beyond  this  is  a 
root-store,  and  further  on  a  spare  stall  or  in- 
firmary ;  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pas- 
sage are  the  piggeries  and  the  open  hovel  for 
young  stock.  The  passage  continues  to  a  cham- 
ber for  hay  and  chaff  (with  loft  overhead),  and 
tei-minates  with  a  door  into  the  carthorse  stable. 
The  latter  has  been  built  at  a  different  angle 
from  the  rest,  partly  to  give  more  space  to  the 
inclosed  yard,  and  partly  to  give  that  yard  as 
much  sun  as  possible.  Thei'O  is  a  continuous 
water  supply  to  all  the  buildings  and  yards  from 
a  pond  higher  up  the  hill. 

The  whole  has  been  carried  out  by  W.  Shear- 
burn,  of  Dorking,  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Edward  J.  Tarver,  architect. 

DETAILS  OF  FRENCH  WORK. 

We  re-produce  from  a  French  work,  "  Recueil 
de  Sculptures  Gothiques,"  by  M.  Adams,  Inspec- 
teur  des  Travaux  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle,  some 
interesting  details  from  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  and  S.  Chapelle,  Paris.  The  details  from 
Notre  Dame  consist  of  a  portion  of  the  frieze 
of  the  tritorium  of  the  nave,  and  those  from 
S.  Chapelle  of  the  cornice  of  the  oratory. 

FIRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  recent  disastrous  fires  at  Boston,  America, 
and  in  Thames-street,  London,  have  had 
the  effect  of  drawing  attention  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  fire-proof  buildings.  It  becomes 
therefore  desirable  that  the  occasion  should  not 
be  neglected  for  considering,  and,  if  practicable, 
for  remedying,  the  admitted  defects  of  those  modes 
I  of  construction  which  at  present  only  approxi- 


mate, and  that  remotely,  to  so  important  a  desi- 
deratum. 

Iron,  than  which  no  material  better  serves  tho 
puqjosos  of  the  architect,  comes  in  for  a  full  share 
of  condemnation,  as  treacherous  in  tho  highest 
degree  when  applied  as  it  now  is  in  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  increasing  rather  than  diminish- 
ing tho  risk  of  injury  or  destruction  by  fire. 

The  large  space  required  for  vertical  supports 
of  brick  in  any  building,  especially  in  warehouses 
and  factories,  would  be  such  an  encroachment  on 
the  floor  area  and  intercept  light  to  such  an  extent 
as  almost  to  preclude  the  use  of  that  material.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary,  before  excluding 
iron  from  the  limited  list  of  materials  at  com- 
mand for  that  purpose,  to  ascertain  whether  moans 
cannot  be  devised  for  neutralising  its  negative 
property  of  inability  to  withstand  tho  action  of 
excessive  heat,  and  retaining  under  that  condition 
its  positive  properties,  those  of  the  smallest  known 
sectional  area  in  relation  to  the  duty  to  be  per- 
formed, with  the  greatest  resistance  to  compres- 
sion and  tension. 

Captain  Shaw,  in  his  "  Fire  Surveys,"  gives 
many  useful  hints  as  to  the  principles  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  construction  of  buildings  aiming  at 
being  proof  against  fire,  most  of  which  an  experi- 
ence extending  over  twenty-five  years  of  tho 
causes  and  eft'ects  of  many  hundred  fires,  that 
have  come  under  my  ofiicial  notice,  enables  mo  to 
endorse. 

One  of  those  hints,  that  in  which  he  advises  tho 
use  of  solid  instead  of  hollow  columns  of  iron  and 
their  protection  by  plaster,  recalled  to  my  atten- 
tion the  whole  subject  of  fire-proof  construction, 
the  result  of  which  I  have  embodied  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing,  which  is  self-explanatory. 

Cylindrical  shafts,  cast  in  the  coarsest  sand, 
having  slots  to  admit  of  the  protrusion  through 
them  of  tho  concrete  core,  forming,  with  the 
fillets  or  ridoes,  a  key  for  the  encasement  of  the 
columns  by  Portland  cement  l^in.  in  thickness  ; 
by  these  means  the  quantity  of  tho  metal  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  and  that  minimum  effici- 
ently protected,  externally  and  at  the  core,  by 
plastic  and  concrete  material,  proof  against  the 
action  of  fire,  as  regards  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  points  of  support. 

Carrying  the  subject  beyond  the  safety  of  the 
points  of  support,  the  drawing  further  shows  a 
mode  by  which  neither  iron  beams  nor  timber  be- 
come necessary  in  the  formation  of  floors,  which 
are  here  proposed  to  be  formed  of  groined  arches 
of  bricks  and  plain  tiles,  with  a  sufficient  thick- 
ness of  concrete  over  them  to  guard  against  in 
jury  to  the  arches  by  impact,  or  moving  loads  on 
the  surface  of  the  floor,  which  is  proposed  to  be  oJ 
Portland  cement,  with  a  floated  surface. 

Of  this  mode  of  construction,  my  experience  as 
an  architect,  through  upwards  of  forty-five  years, 
enables  me  to  speak  ^Yith  confidence. 

The  drawing  (see  Lithographic  illustration) 
must  be  considered  as  setting  forth  certain 
principles  only  of  fire-proof  construction. 
The  variations  of  treatment  will  be  as  nume- 
rous as  the  differences  in  the  requirements, 
whether  for  buildings  to  be  appropriated  to  the  stow- 
age of  light  goods  only,  or  to  the  heaviest  merchan- 
dise, and  the  consequent  railway-like  rolling  of 
bales  and  other  packages  over  their  floors. 

Thomas  Bellamy. 
8,  Charlotte-street,  Bedford-square. 


Leeds  School  Board. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
this  Board  a  proposition  was  can-ied  that  tho 
resolution  relative  to  the  method  of  payment  of 
commission  to  architects,  adopted  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  held  on  tho  14th  November,  bo 
rescinded,  and  that  the  terms  of  payment  cf 
commission  be  the  same  as  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Office  of  Works  and  Public  Build- 
ings. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE* 

r¥"lHE  Hiil)j(;c,t  to  wliicli  I  i)i'oposo  this  ovoninn; 
i.  to  (liroct  yoxir  attotition  is  ono,  I  consider, 
of  llio  gi'oatost  iinportiinoo  to  us  in  tlio  pr.ictico 
of  our  profession,  and  iui  intiinato  knowlodp;o  of 
■wliicli  it  is  nocessary  for  every  iirehitoct  to  have. 
It  is  with  diilidonco  that  I  venture  to  address  you, 
as  I  know  that  the  p-oator  number  hero  to-uiijht 
are  as  conversant  with  or  know  nioro  of  tlie  sub- 
ject than  niysolf.  My  remarks  ai-o  intended  for 
those  who  havo  not  as  yet  studied  Perspective, 
that  I  may  give  them  somo  assistance  and  advic(!. 
It  is,  I  rogrot  to  say,  nevor,  or  almost  never, 
tau^'ht  to  pupils  in  architects'  ofHces ;  and  the 
student,  if  ho  wishes  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it, 
must  teach  himself.  Tlio  principal  or  his  cliief 
assistant  gets  up  all  tho  -perspoctives,  and  the 
pupil  has  thus  no  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  art 
so  very  simple  and  useful. 

The  science  of  perspective  owes  it.s  origin  to 
tho  art  of  painting,  and  is  used  to  represent  tho 
effect  presented  to  tho  eye  by  objects  situated 
at  different  distances  from  the  spectator.  The 
ancionts  had  some  knowledge  of  perspective ; 
Vitruvius,  in  his  seventeenth  book,  remarks  that 
it  was  taught  to  some  extent  in  Greece  by  Domo- 
critius  and  Anaxagoras,  who  wrote  treatises  on 
the  subject,  of  which  no  traces  now  remain. 
Euclid  and  some  Roman  authors  have  also  left 
some  rules.  Perspective  was  to  some  extent 
practised  in  the  Roman  Empii-e,  but  of  (so  to 
speak)  a  conventional  description,  such  ^s  may 
be  seen  in  the  Pompoian  well-decorations.  Tlieir 
ideas  were  in  many  respects  very  enlightened,  as 
is  fully  exemplified  in  several  of  their  landscape 
panels  ;  yet  they  had  not  the  knowledge  which  we 
possess  of  representing  things  as  they  really  ap- 
pear. They  seem  to  have  had  a  rough  idea  that  the 
lines  should  take  a  sloping  direction,  but  do  not 
appear  to  have  understood  that  they  should  meet 
in  a  point.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  also  prac- 
tise perspective,  but  their  efforts  in  that  direction 
are  of  a  very  conventional  nature.  Although  the 
art  of  painting  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest 
ages,  the  science  of  perspective,  as  at  present 
practised,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
being  first  introduced  with  the  revival  of  art  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Both 
ancient  and  modern  painters,  in  many  cases,  do 
not  in  their  compositions  rigidly  comply  with  the 
mles  of  perspective,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
fail  in  the  proper  representation  of  buildings  or 
architectural  details.  Canaletti,  of  Venice, 
however,  was  an  excellent  perspective  draughts- 
man, as  also  his  pupils  Guardi  and  Marieschi, 
whose  views  are  faithful  representations  of  the 
buildings  they  delineate.  "  A  View  in  Venice," 
by  the  foi-mer  artist,  in  the  late  Exhibition,  is 
remai'kable  for  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  the 
colouring,  and  the  accuracy  and  care  with  which 
the  perspective  has  been  drawn.  Panini  also, 
whose  views  of  Rome  ornament  the  various  gal- 
leries of  Europe  (amongst  others,  our  own  Na- 
tional Gallery  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
one  of  them),  was  an  excellent  perspective 
artist ;  so  also  Peter  Neofs,  and  Steenwyck,  a 
Dutch  painter,  whose  pictures  owe  their  chief 
attraction  to  his  careful  drawing  of  per- 
spective. That  of  "  The  Palace  of  Dido,"  in  the 
National  Gallery,  is  an  excellent  example  of  his 
style. 

In  the  preface  to  a  Treatise  on  Perspective,  by 
a  Jesuit  of  Paris,  the  following  passage  occurs, 
which  I  consider  so  quaint  and  apposite 
that  I  trust  you  will  excirse  its  introduc- 
tion : — 

"The  principle  or  foundation  from  which  perspective 
arises  is  the  eye;  an  organ  which  Nature  has  endued 
with  a  gi'eater  share  of  vivacity  and  other  perfections, 
than  the  rest  of  the  senses ;  and  which  even  holds  the 
.same  advantages  over  them,  that  the  soul  does  over  the 
body.  The  like  advantage  does  the  art  of  perspective 
hold  over  the  other  mathematical  arts,  heing  confessedly 
the  most  elegant  and  agreeable,  and  affording  more 
matter  of  entertainment  than  all  the  re.st.  Tis  the  very 
soul  of  all  painting;  and  that  alone  which  can  make 
the  painter  a  master.  'Tis  this  must  conduct  him 
in  the  dispositions,  heights,  and  proportions  of  his 
figures,  buildings,  moveables,  and  the  other  orna- 
ments. 'Tis  this  must  show  him  what  colours  are  to  be 
deep,  or  faint,  or  vivid,  or  dull,  where  each  is  to  be  ap- 
plied ;  wliat  to  he  finished  up,  and  what  only  touched  ; 
where  light  is  to  be  bestowed,  and  where  not ;  in  a  word, 
"tis  this  begins  and  ends  the  painting.  Without  the  as- 
sistance of  perspective,  the  best  master  must  make 
as  many  faults  as  strokes;  and  especially  in  buildings, 
and  some  other  enrichments,  which  are  things  I  find 
some  of  our  most  reputable  painters  so  horribly  defect- 
ive in  that  this  has  been  one  great  motive  to  my  im- 
dertaking  the  following  worlj.  wherein  their  errors 
will  be  shewn,  without  naming  the  authors,  and  novices 
instructed  how  to  avoid  the  like.   The  most  consum- 
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mate  master  is  tied  to  the  strict  observation  of  everyone 
of  these  rules,  on  pain  of  pleasing  none  hut  the  ig- 
norant, anil  an  indifferent  painter  (or  architect)  may  bo 
tuld  this  to  his  comfort,  that  if  he  make  himself  a  thorough 
master  of  these  rules  he  shall  be  able  to  do  wonders." 

Every  word  of  tho  foregoing  I  will  heartily 
ondorso,  as  I  consider  it  to  apply  just  as  well 
now  as  when  written,  three  hundred  years 
ago. 

Numerous  writors  of  more  or  loss  noto  and 
aliility  havo  treated  tho  subject,  whose  names, 
wore  I  to  onumorato  thorn,  would  show  you  that 
the  greatest  painters  and  architects  havo  devoted 
to  it  groat  care  and  attention.  Somo  works  I 
liavo  boon  enabled  to  lay  on  tho  table  for  your  in- 
spection, a  cursory  glanco  at  which  will  convince 
you  of  the  dift'oront  methods  by  which  various 
authors  arrive  at  tlio  Siimo  results,  some  moro  or 
loss  simple,  whilst  others  aro  almost  impossible  to 
understand. 

Soino  authors  treat  por.spectivo  as  Euclid  did 
geometry,  and  divide  it  into  a  number  of  dry  and 
abstruse  mathematical  problems,  which  I  con- 
sider a  very  confusing  and  imperfect  method, 
and  ono  that  I  would  almost  defy  any  student  to 
master  without  losing  immense  deal  of  time  in 
study,  in  comparison  with  tho  method  that  I 
adopt,  which  is  so  simple  that  it  may  be  applied 
in  every  case  with  tho  greatest  ease,  with  few 
lines,  and  may  bo  learned  in  a  very  short  time. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  paper  like  this 
to  give  examples  of  every  case  that  would  be 
likely  to  arise.  I  will  explain  to  you  tho  rule.s, 
and  give  some  examples  that,  with  somo  study 
and  consideration,  may  be  applied  in  almost  all 
cases. 

Before  entering  fully  on  tho  subject,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  I  should  explain  some  terms  and 
lines  which  form  the  groundwork  or  foundation 
of  the  science,  if  such  it  may  bo  called.  We  will 
fancy  a  sheet  of  glass  held  up  between  any  ob- 
ject and  the  eye;  if  we  trace  its  outline  on  tho 
glass  as  we  see  it,  we  will  have  a  perspective 
view.  In  Fig.  1  on  accompanying  engraving  it 
will  be  seen  that  rays  or  lines  proceed  from  the 
object  to  the  eye  ;  and  let  2  be  the  position  of 
the  glass,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  we  wish  to  di- 
minish or  increase  the  size  of  tho  picture,  we 
have  but  to  advance  or  withdraw  the  glass  or 
plane  interposed  between  us  and  the  object.  It  is 
also  obvious  that  all  the  rays  intercept  tho  glass 
in  the  same  proportion,  no  matter  what  its  posi- 
tion. The  glass  is  called,  in  perspective,  the  plan 
of  the  picture,  back  picture-plane,  being  tho 
surface  on  which  the  view  or  picture  is  delineated. 
The  horizontal  line,  or  horizon,  is  a  line  the  height 
of  the  spectator's  eye  ;  whether  it  be  placed  higher 
or  lower  in  the  picture  depends  on  the  position  from 
which  the  object  is  viewed,  whether  from  an  emi- 
nence or  a  hollow.  The  horizontal  line  is  always 
at  light  angles  with  tho  perpendicular.  In  Fig. 
1,  A  B  is  the  horizontal  line.  The  point  of  sight 
is  the  position  of  the  spectator,  or  tlie  point  from 
which  the  object  is  supposed  to  be  viewed.  Some 
judgment  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the 
point  of  sight,  that  the  building  may  look  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  distance  at  which  it  is 
usually  placed  is  three  times  the  height  of  the 
building.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down,  as 
circumstances  will  dictate  its  position — as  in 
street  views  or  other  confined  situations.  In 
looking  at  all  objects,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  building  (except  in  what  is 
called  parallel  perspective  (have  a  tendency  to 
converge  moro  or  loss  according  to  the  angle  at 
which  the  building  is  viewed  ;  if  those  lines  be 
produced  they  will  be  found  to  meet,  always 
on  tho  horizon.  Such  points  are  called  vani- 
shing points.  Let  CD  e  p  be  the  plan  of  a 
cube,  fig.  2,  and  p  s  the  point  of  sight.  To 
find  the  picture  plane,  draw  the  lines — or,  as 
they  are  called,  visual  rays — c  p  s,  f  p  .s,  and 
EPS;  bisect  the  angle  formed  by  the  extreme 
visual  rays  at  p  8,  and  at  the  point  f  draw  a 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  bisection.  A  B 
is  the  picture  plane.  To  find  the  vanishing 
points  through  the  point  of  sight,  draw  two  lines 
parallel  to  the  two  sides  of  the  cube  until  they 
intersect  the  picture  plane.  The  points  of  in- 
tersection will  be  the  vanishing  points.  So  far 
for  the  preliminary  work.  In  order  now  to 
draw  the  cube,  draw  the  horizontal  line,  A  B 
(Fig.  3),  draw  up  vertical  lines  from  c,  r,  and 
E  in  plan :  let  c  be  the  ground  line,  and  on 
the  line  c  d  measure  off  c  d  the  height  of  tho 
cube  to  the  same  scale  as  the  plan  has  been 
drawn  ;  now  draw  line  from  D  and  c  to  S  the 
vanishing  points,  and  the  drawing  is  finished. 

The  point  c  is  situated  on  what  is  called  the 
ground  line,  and  the  aspect  of  the  building  will, 


in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  tho  height  at 
which  tho  horizontal  lino  is  fixed  over  tho 
ground  lino  ;  .5  ft.  (!in.,  the  average  height  of 
tlio  human  oye,  is  that  usually  adopted  ;  but  tho 
artist  is  at  full  liberty  to  clioso  tho  height  at 
which  the  building  will  appear  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. When  tho  horizontal  line  is  taken  at 
a  greater  height  than  tho  liuildiug,  it  is  called  a 
))ird's-oyo  view,  as  tho  cube  is  shown  in  Fig,  4. 
We  will  now  take  a  moro  elaborate  objoct— a 
house  with  galiles.  The  linos  aro  found  in  the 
very  same  manner  as  the  cube,  and  tho  drawing 
proceeded  with  as  in  Figs.  5  and  0.  In  order 
to  show  how  in  porspoctivo  thoro  are  various 
means  of  arriving  at  tho  same  end,  I  will  ex- 
plain two  methods  of  finding  the  centres  of  tlio 
galilo ;  by  one,  draw  tho  centre  lino  on  tho  plan, 
draw  a  visual  ray,  and  bring  it  down  as  tho 
other  lines.  The  second  method  is  to  draw  the 
two  diagonals  of  the  gable,  and  tho  point  of  their 
intersection  is  the  centre  of  tho  gable.  To 
draw  the  gable,  take  off  tho  elevation,  the  height 
of  tho  eavo  and  apex,  and  draw  tho  lines  to  the 
vanishing  point ;  connect  the  three  points,  and 
the  feat  is  accomplished.  In  making  porspectivo 
drawings  by  tho  above  methods,  you  will  find  tho 
view  will  bo  of  a  smaller  size  than  tho  elevation; 
in  order  to  obviate  this,  and  make  the  perspec- 
tive drawing  to  a  larger  scale,  tlio  picture  lino 
is  drawn  through  the  building,  or,  if  still  larger 
at  the  back  of  it.  The  heights  aro  measured  off 
at  the  point  where  this  lino  cuts  the  plan,  as  in 
Figs.  5  and  7.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  the  per- 
spective to  a  .smaller  scale,  the  picture  line  is  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  as  tho  lino  c.  fig.  .').  Tho 
heights  aro  measured  off  a  lino  found  by  pro- 
ducing one  side  of  the  plan  to  cut  the  picture 
line.  No  matter  how  many  picture  lines  we  may 
draw,  they  would  be  all  divided  in  the  same  rela- 
tive proportion,  as  also  tho  views  that  might  be 
mado  from  them. 

To  draw  an  octagon,  Fig.  8,  make  a  plan  of 
the  octagon  and  produce  four  of  the  sides  to  form 
a  square ;  proceed  as  with  the  square ;  find 
points  of  tho  octagon  in  the  sides  of  the  square 
and  connect  them  ;  thus  the  octagon  is  formed. 
This  method  will  bo  found  very  useful  in  draw- 
ing bay  window.?,  &c.  Cylinders  may  be  drawn 
in  the  same  manner.  To  draw  a  spire,  proceed 
as  in  tho  other  cases ;  draw  on  tho  plan.  Fig.  9, 
a  line  through  the  centre  of  tho  tower,  parallel 
to  one  of  tho  sides  to  cut  the  picture  line,  draw  a 
vertical  lino  from  it  and  measure  off  the  height 
of  spire ;  draw  a  lino  tq  the  vanishing  point, 
and  where  that  line  outs  the  visual  line  of  the 
centre  of  spire,  will  give  its  height.  In  order  to 
draw  ornamental  pavements,  draw  the  diagonal 
as  in  Fig.  10 ;  divide  the  picture  line,  and  draw 
lines  to  the  vanishing  point :  draw  the 
diagonal  in  perspective,  and  draw  lines  through 
tho  points  where  it  cuts  the  other  1  ines  of  tho 
pavement. 

Interior  perspectives  are  governed  by  the  very 
same  rules  as  exterior,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  Fig.  11,  where  tho  visual  rays  are 
brought  down  to  the  picture  line  a.b.  The  point 
of  sight  in  interior  views  is  also  the  vanishing 
point.  Some  care  must  be  used  in  selecting  it. 
It  must  not  be  taken  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
for  then  both  sides  will  appear  exactly  alike, 
and  will  have  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  effect. 
It  is  better  to  have  one  side  of  the  building  seen 
as  much  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  indicating 
the  architectural  features  of  the  other.  The  ar- 
tist must,  however,  use  his  own  judgment  to  suit 
the  case.  The  arch,  of  no  matter  what  form,  is 
most  difficult  to  be  drawn  well  in  perspective. 
The  method  is  .shown  in  Fig.  12  ;  divide  tho  arch 
into  ordinates  on  plan  and  elevation,  and  find  the 
perspective  points  where  they  cut  one  another. 
If  a  line  be  drawn  through  those  different  points, 
it  will  give  the  perspective  aspect  of  the  arch;  it 
requires  great  practice  to  do  this,  as  it  must  bo 
drawn  with  a  steady  hand.  I  may  here  allude  to 
a  kind  of  perspective  largely  indulged  in  by  en- 
gineers, which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but 
its  hideousness  and  absurdity,  as  it  is  neither  ono 
thing  nor  the  other.  Need  I  say  that  I  mean 
isometrical  per.speotive,  or  as  it  is  moro  properly 
called,  isometrical  projection,  which  I  hope  to 
see  few  of  you  waste  your  time  upon  ;  its 
only  advantage  is  that  a  scale  may  bo  applied 
to  it,  which  is  impossible  in  true  porspectivo. 

It  is  a  groat  eiror  to  bo  careless  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  a  perspective,  and  then  bostow  a 
great  amount  of  work  on  tho  details.  Get  in  the 
main  lines  correctly,  and  after  somo  practice,  you 
will  be  enabled  to  fill  in  the  details  without  rules 
by  merely  getting  a  few  main  points.  Of  course 
he  portion  nearest  the  oyo  should  be  drawn 
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neatly,  and  with  greater  care  than  the  back-grou  nd, 
which  may  be  treated  in  a  comparatively  sketchy 
manner. 

An  hitects,  as  a  general  rule,  are  too  prone  to 
confine  themselves  to  geometrical  drawings, 
which,  though  exceedingly  useful  and  indispen- 
sable, are  such  that  none  but  a  professional  man 
can  grasp,  and  that  few  of  the  unini  tiatod  can 
understand.  Wo  all  know  who  have  tried  the 
experiment  how  difficult,  almost  impossible,  it  is 
to  impress  a  client  with  the  slightest  notion  of 
what  wo  mean  by  an  elevation  or  plan.  It  is 
from  a  want  of  perspective  knowledge,  not  only 
with  the  profession,  but  with  the  public  generally, 
that  is  mainly  derived  the  odious  custom  of 
having  the  front  of  the  detached  or  semi-de- 
tached suburban  villas  of  red  brick  of  the  most 
ambitious  design,  whilst  the  flank  and  rear  walls 
are  simply  dashed,  or  still  worse,  compo'd  down 
and  "  struck  out  to  imitate  stone."  This  gene- 
rally arises  from  an  elevation  of  the  front  being 
submitted  to  the  client,  whilst  the  sides  and  back 
are  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves.  Both  archi- 
tect and  employer  forget  that,  when  built,  it  can 
never  possibly  appear  as  on  paper.  If  we  cannot 
have  the  funds  to  build  such  houses  of  rod  brick 
all  round,  let  us  have  all  the  walls  of  good  Dublin 
•took  bricks,  well  designed  and  of  good  outline, 
without  wigging  or  shams  of  any  kind  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  public  would  prefer 
them  to  the  ridiculous  mushrooms  that  are 
springing  up  round  the  city,  whose 
appearance  "cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve." 

An  architect  should,  when  making  a  geometri- 
cal drawing,  of  no  matter  how  trifling  an  ob- 
ject, have  the  perspective  effect  of  it  in  his 
mind's  eye,  and  he  will  never  make  a  mistake, 
or  he  disappointed  when  he  sees  his  design  put 
into  execution.  Some  I  have  known  who,  when 
they  are  making  a  design,  make  a  rough  per- 
spective sketch  on  the  margin  of  the  paper,  to 
give  themselves  an  idea  of  the  effect,  which  I 
consider  an  excellent  practice,  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation. 

There  is  no  greater  aid  to  the  study  of  per- 
spective than  tliat  of  sketching  from  nature,  or 
by  a  close  study  of  completed  buildings.  If  the 
artist  has  a  good  eye  and  steady  hand,  he  will  see 
how  objects  show  in  perspective,  and  will  after  a 
while  be  enabled  to  make  perspective  views  un- 
trammelled by  any  rules  save  those  of  good  taste. 
What  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  architect  or 
artist  than  to  ramble  about,  sketch-book  in  hand, 
and  sketch  any  object  that  strikes  his  fancy,  and 
thus  lay  by  a  store  of  pleasant  souvenirs  or  useful 
hints  which  he  may  have  received  on  his  travels  ? 
It  is  by  such  means  that  the  mind  is  to  be  en- 
larged and  experience  gained. 

I  would  now  caution  you  against  a  fault  which 
I  would  almost  consider  criminal — namely,  the 
deliberate  falsification  of  perspective  drawings 
which  some  indulge  in,  in  order  to  give  their  de- 
signs a  better  aspect  than  the  working  drawings. 
This  I  consider — and  I  consider  you  will  agree 
with  me — is  a  pernicious  and  dishonest  habit, 
and  likely  to  lead  the  men  who  are  guilty  of  it 
to  shame  and  exposure.  It  is  mostly  resorted  to 
in  getting  up  competition  drawings ;  others — and 
notably  the  illustrators  in  the  professional  jour- 
nals— -when  they  introduce  figures  in  ^  the  fore- 
ground of  their  drawings,  make  them  veritable 
pigmies,  ranging  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  ft.  in  height. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  make  the  building  appear 
of  far  gi-eater  size  than  it  actually  is  :  the  cheat 
is,  however,  soon  detected  by  comparing  the  size 
of  the  doors  and  windows  and  other  details  with 
the  figures. 

And  lastly,  a  word  with  regard  to  that  not  least 
important  branch  of  the  subject,  the  style  of  the 
drawings.  Some  architects  draw  them  in  pencil 
pure  and  simple,  and  I  consider  few  drawings 
have  a  neater  and  better  effect  than  a  neatly- 
drawn  pencil  sketch  ;  others  outline  fn  pencil, 
Indian  ink,  or  brown  ink,  and  tint — much  can  be 
done  in  this  way  by  a  clever  colourist ;  and  others 
etch  in  Indian  ink,  writing  ink,  and  brown  ink. 
Etched  drawings  are  very  effective,  are  great  fa- 
vom'ites,  and  are  open  to  a  wonderful  variety  of 
treatment.  What  can  be  more  striking  than  the 
different  styles  of  line  di-awing  practised  by  such 
artists  as  Messrs.  Street,  Shaw,  Godwin,  Seddon, 
and  Brooks,  whose  styles  we  are  all  so  fami- 
liar with  through  the  medium  of  that  invaluable 
invention,  photolithography  ?  You  are  all  con- 
versant with  Mr.  Drew's  admirable  pen-and-ink 
sketches,  some  of  which  adorn  our  walls,  and 
whichwillfavourably  compare  with  those  English 
artists  I  have  already  named. 


In  conclusion,  I  will  re-echo  the  words  of  our 
worthy  president — "  Sketch,  .sketch,  and  learn  to 
sketch  well  ; "  and  if  my  few  remarks  this 
night  will  serve  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
study  of  that  all-important  branch  of  our  pro- 
fession— Perspective — my  efforts  will  not  be  un- 
rewarded. 


ON  THE  VENTILATION  OF  BUILDINGS.* 

(  Concluded  from  p.  SG.) 

MANY  people  would  probably  say,  "  Oh,  what 
a  draught  there  would  be  to  one's  legs 
and  feet."  Well,  of  coui-soif  a  good-sized  hole  were 
cut  through  the  wall,  say  directly  opposite  the 
fire-place,  and  one  shut  the  door  and  stood  be- 
tween the  opening  and  the  fire,  it  was  very  likely 
that  he  would  feel  rather  cool  about  the  inferior 
extremities  ;  but  Mr.  Butler  said  he  did  not  pro- 
pose anything  of  this  kind.    The  firo  must  have 
its  own  supply,  which  should  bo  given  by  means 
of  a  pipe  leading  through  the  hearthstone,  as  was 
sometimes  done,  with  the  opening  facing  the  fire, 
which  latter,  as  it  constantly  acted  the  part  of  a 
pump,  would  take  care  to  get  its  own  allow- 
ance from  the  nearest  source.   We  had,  therefore, 
only  the  forcing  power  of  the  difference  in  weight 
between  columns  of  air  of  equal  height  but  dif- 
ferent densities,  due  to  dift'erence  of  temperature 
between  the  exterior  air  and  that  in  the  room. 
This  difference  Mr.  Butler  assumed  to  be  SO'-'. 
This  forcing  power  would  cause  the  air  to  enter 
the  room  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which 
would  bo  acquired  by  a  body  falling  a  distance 
equal  to  the  diii'erence  in  height  between  a  column 
of  air  10ft.  Gin.  high  at  62*^  in  the  case  he  had 
assumed,  and  the  same  air  at  32*.    The  diffei-- 
ence  would  be  equal  to  -643  of  a  foot,  and  the 
speed  of  the  entering  current  would,  by  the  rule 
of  falling  bodies,  be  6-43ft.  per  second.  Assuming 
that  all  the  air  entered  through  one  opening, 
then  about  eight  square  inches  would  be  sufficient. 
It  would  be  obvious,  however,  that  it  was  not  ad- 
visable to  admit  air  at  so  high  a  velocity  as  this  ; 
nor  would  one  inlet  be  as  efficient  as  several. 
The  author  proposed,  then,  for  existing  rooms, 
that  the  inlets  should  be  made  in  the  side  walls 
near  floor,  and  in  as  many  different  sides  of  the 
room  as  its  situation  will  allow  ;  that  these  be 
made  larger  towards  the  room,  and  that  they 
should  be  inclosed  by  metal  gratings  made  orna- 
mental on  the  outer  and  inner  "faces.  There 
should  be  a  fine  wire-gauze  screen  just  behind 
the  ornamental  grating.    This  served  a  very  use- 
ful purpose,  for  it  screened  and  broke  up  the 
entering  current  of  air,  preventing  all  draughts  ; 
and  if  the  openings  had  sufficient  area,  allowed 
the  incoming  air  to  mingle  so  gently  with  that  in 
the  room  that  its  presence  was  not  felt  save  in  a 
pleasant  way.    A  little  consideration  would  show 
that  the  heated  chimney  afforded  the  best  pos- 
sible exit  under  the  circumstances.    By  causing 
the  foul  air  to  escape  into  the  chimney,  we  in- 
creased the  ventilating  power  very  considerably. 
We  had  no  longer  to  deal  with  the  small  differ- 
ence before  mentioned,  but  might  calculate  upon 
the  whole  height  of  the  chimney  above  the  open- 
ing through  which  the  foul  air  entered  it,  and 
have  the  difference  between  this  column  of  air, 
highly  heated  as  it  was,  and  that  of  another  of 
the  density  of  the  outer  air,  as  the  force  at  our 
disposal.    Care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  a 
valve   to   close   this    opening    against  down- 
draughts.    The  best  which  had  come  under  the 
author's  notice  was  formed  by  a  series  of  leaves 
or  flaps  of  mica  inclosed  in  a  metal  case.  The 
flaps  were  very  light,  and  being  hung  from  the 
top,  were  absolutely  secure  against  return  cm-- 
rents.    The  front  might  be  made  as  ornamental 
as  could  be  desired.     The  heated  and  spent  air 
from  the  gas-lights  should  be  conveyed  away  im- 
mediately when  possible.   The  ornamental  flower 
which  was  commonly  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
room  might  be  pierced  through,  the  opening  thus 
formed  being  boxed  in  between  the  joists  with 
thin  sheet  metal  connected  with  a  tube  for  con- 
veying t:6  waste  gases  into  the  chimney  or  outer 
air.    The  register  of  the  fire-grate  would  form  a 
regulator,    by   closing   or  opening   which  the 
draught  through  the  escape-valve  might  be  in- 
creased or  diminished.    Exercise  of  proper  skill 
and  judgment  in  the  foi-m  and  position  of  the 
inlets,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  exit,  would 
insure  comfortable  ventilation  in   rooms  built 
with  no  special  provision  for  it.    The  tube  which 
supplied  the  fire  should  have  a  valve  to  close  it, 


*  Absteact  of  paper  read  before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers'  Society,  on  the  10th  inst.,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Butler. 


so  that  when  necessary  the  whole  pumping  power 
of  the  fire  might  bo  applied  to  sucking  in  fresh 
air  through  the  room.    The  last  source  of  the 
contamination  of  air  in  dwelling-houses  was  foul 
drains  and  waterclosets.     Any  unpleasantness 
from  the   fonncr  would  commonly  arise  from 
faulty  design  or  malconstruction.    A  drain  was 
ill-designed  which  passed  under  any  portion  of 
the  house,  unless  no  other  way  was  possible  ;  also 
where  no  provision  was  made  for  ventilating  the 
drain,  and  when  it  was  not  of  ample  size.  A 
drain  unevenly  laid,  built  of  inferior  materials, 
badly  jointed,  or  not  properly  connected  with  the 
main  sewer,  was  badly  consti-ucted.     The  re- 
medies for  bad  .smells  from  drains  were  (1)  the 
proper  laying  of  the  drain.    It  should  be  formed 
of  socketed  pipes,  in  no  case  loss  than  4in.  in  dia- 
meter ;  Gin.  would  often  be  better,  or  even  'Jin. 
pipes  for  large  houses.    Sufficient  fall  should  be 
given  ;  not  less  than  Sin.  in  10ft.     The  pipes 
.should  be  laid  in  good  concrete,  and  jointed  with 
Portland  cement.  (2)  The  drain  must  be  trapped. 
The  common  syphon  trap  was  the  best  form  for 
general  use,  and  in  the  author's  opinion  a  single 
trap  was  preferable  to  a  double  one ;  for  with  two 
traps,  when  the  water  had  passed  the  first  it  com- 
pressed the  foul  air,  which  escaped   into  the 
house.    (3)  All  injurious  escape  might  be  pre- 
vented by  ventilating  the  drain.    A  pipe  should 
be  connected  with  the  syphon  on  the  summit  of 
the  bend,  between  the  water  which  closed  the 
trap  and  the  leg  of  the  syphon  which  joined  tho 
drain.    This  pipe,  Dr.  Carpenter  says,  should  bo 
nearly  the  same  bore  as  the  syphon,  and  should 
be  can'ied  up  outside  the  house  above  the  eaves, 
as  far  from  any  window  as  could  be.    Outside  a 
chimney  was  a  good  place,  but  the  opening 
should  not  be  above  or  near  the  top  of  the  chim- 
ney.   Care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  joints  in 
the  pipe  gas-tight.      Unpleasantness  from  the 
water-closet  would  almost  always  arise  from  its 
position.    This  was  very  commonly  the  worst 
which  could  be  found,  viz.,  under  or  close  to  the 
stairs,  the  well  of  which  formed  a  shaft  for  convey- 
ing foul  air  into  all  the  bedchambers.  The  water- 
closet  should,  where  possible,  be   outside  the 
house — not  detached,  hnt  separated  by  such  a 
space  as  would  allow  of  double  doors,  with  suffi- 
cient space  between  them  for  ventilation.  The 
building  itself  should  also  be  thoroughly  venti- 
lated.   Mr.  Butler  next  proceeded  to  .state  briefly 
how  a  house  might  be  built  so  as  to  be  efficiently 
ventilated  on  the  principle  of  thenno-ventilation. 
It  would  be  sufficient  to  take  one  room  as  a  type 
of  the  rest,  and  the  author  assumed  that  it  was 
desirable  to  keep  up  the  old-fashioned  open  fire- 
place, wasteful  as  it  is.    The  fresh  air  might  be 
brought   directly  through  the   outer  walls,  or 
might  be  first  slightly  heated  by  passing  through 
a  hot-water  coil,  or  other  apparatus.    If  the 
foi-mer  course  wei'o  followed.  air-lDricks  must  be  in- 
ser''«d  in  the  outer  face  of  the  walls,  communi- 
cating with  a  channel  running  round  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  the  room.     This  inner  channel 
should  be  enclosed  by  a  cast-iron  box,  with  an  orna- 
mental open-work  front  and  without  a  back.  The 
front,  which  might  be  of  brass,  should  be  fastened 
so  as  to  be  readily  removable.  The  exit  of  foul  air 
should  be  through  open-work  in  the  ceiling.  This 
open-work  might  either  be   done   in  plaster, 
similar  to  the  centre  ornament,  or  fine  brass  wire 
gauze  might  be  inserted  in  the  cornice.   The  foul 
air  would  pass  thi-ough  this  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  joists,  where  the  sound-boarding  and 
pugging  would  prevent  its  ascending  into  the 
upper  rooms.    From  these  spaces  it  would  pass 
into  a  cast-iron  channel  running  round  the  room, 
which  would  communicate  wfth  the  chimney  or 
air-fiue.    The  openings  into  the  chimney  must  b© 
fitted  with  valves,  as  before.     The  author  be- 
lieved it  would  be  easy  to  construct  a  chimney 
having  all  the  advantages  of  a  chimney  and  air- 
flue  combined.    A  tube  might  be  inserted  in  the 
brick  trimmer,  giving  immediate  communication 
with  the  fire  above,  which,  when  lighted,  would 
aid  the  ventilation  of  the  lower  room.    All  large 
houses  should  have  a  special  ventilating  shaft, 
communicating,  by  means  of  pipes  and  valves, 
with  every  room  in  the  house.  If  thenno-ventila- 
tion alone  was  intended,  a  fire  must  be  kept 
burning  at  the  base  of  the  chimney,  the  only  sup- 
ply of  air  to  which  must  come  through  the  tubes. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  we  might  have  ventilating 
shafts  for  every  street  or  block  of  houses.  We 
provided  for  carrying  away  of  foul  water  ;  why 
not  of  foul  air  ?    The  one  was  ju.st  as  hannful  as 
the  other.    Perhaps,  too,  although  this  belonged 
rather  to  warming  than  ventilating,  we  might 
some  day  see  but  one  fire  to  each  house,  and  even 
one  chimney — nay,  perhaps  one  chimney  to  a 
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grout  nmnbor  of  Iiouhob— pnrbapH  ovoii  oiio  to  a 
town.  This  mi<,'lit  Hooin  a  spociiliitivo  ,  tlij,'ht,  Init 
had  (^oaLs  always  boon  vory  dear,  instoad  of  cheap, 
tlio  pi'caont  wastoful  system  would  not  have  lasted 
loni;.  A  fruitful  source  of  annoyance,  which  was 
often  closely  connected  with  dofoctivo  ventilation, 
was  that  of  smoky  chimneys.  Want  of  air  caused 
more  chimneys  to  smoke  tlian  anything  else,  and 
before  any  one  sot  to  work  to  alter  a  chimney  in 
any  respect,  it  was  better  to  see  whether  it  was 
not  more  air  that  was  wanted.  For  churches, 
schools,  and  factories  tbormo-vontilation  might 
bo  used,  but  probably  tlie  fan  or  blowing-wheel 
would  in  many  cases  bo  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical. This  method  was  in  use  in  London 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  Its  useful  effect 
would  vary  with  tho  size  of  the  wheel  and  the 
speed  at  which  it  was  driven  ;  and  in  designing  a 
fan  it  should  be  borno  in  mind  that  a  large  fan 
and  slow  speed  was  generally  bettor  than  a  small 
one  at  a  high  speed,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
vibration  caused  by  gearing  running  at  great 
velocities.  The  motive  power  might  be  either 
steam  or  watei-,  or  a  weight  which  could  bo  wound 
up  as  occasion  might  require.  It  was  impossible 
to  enumerate  tho  many  noxious  manufactures, 
chemical  and  otherwise,  but  if  they  were  pre- 
vented by  law  from  polluting  the  atmosphere,  the 
science  of  chemistry  w.as  quite  equal  to  finding  a 
remedy,  and  even  to  converting  the  noxious 
fumes  into  useful  products.  There  was  an  objec- 
tion to  thcnno-ventilation  which  did  not  apply  to 
the'fan,  viz.,  that  as  it  depended  for  action  upon  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  inner  and 
outer  airs,  so  in  summer  it  might  come  to  a  stop 
or  be  even  reversed.  This  objection  was  not  of 
much  weight,  as  people  were  far  oftener  out  in  the 
air  in  summer  ;  and  at  night,  when  gas  or  candles 
were  lighted , ventilation  would  commence  again.  A 
special  shaft,  however,  would  preserve  the  action 
all  the  year  round,  though  most  active  in  winter. 
The  fan  was  probably  the  leading  instrument  in 
mechanical  ventilation.  Box  stated  that  a  fan 
.Tft.  in  diameter,  running  at  a  speed  of  50  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  would  discharge  2,250  cubic 
feet  of  air  in  that  time,  while  a  fan  of  10ft.  dia- 
meter, at  25  revolutions  per  minute,  would  dis- 
charge 9,000  cubic  feet.  In  regard  to  sewers,  it 
might  bo  considered  established  that  the  exhala- 
tions from  fresh  sewage  were  not  injurious  ;  but 
it  was  equally  sure  that  those  from  putrid  sewage 
were  highly  poisonous.  Of  all  of  them,  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  might  be  fairly  considered  the 
most  deadly.  This  gas  was  slightly  heavier  than 
air,  hence  it  was  more  difficult  to  remove  than 
the  lighter  gases.  According  to  Thenard  a  pro- 
portion of  one  fifteen-hundredth  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  air  would  kill  a  bird,  one 
thousandth  a  dog,  and  one  two-hundred-and- 
fiftieth  a  horse.  Some  of  the  gases  generated  in 
sewers  were  explosive :  hence  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  introduce  them  into  factory  chim- 
nies.  The  experiment  was  tried  in  Southwark, 
with  the  blowing-iip  of  the  furnace  as  tho  result. 
yVith  sewers,  as  in  other  cases,  ventilation  must 
be  subject  to  modification.  In  villages  and  small 
towns,  where  pipe  sewers  were  alone  employed, 
sjnall  ventilating  shafts  carried  up  the  nearest 
building,  tree,  or  other  suitable  object,  would 
answer  the  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  relieving  the 
sewers  of  any  pressure  of  gas.  Their  usual  effect 
would  be  increased  by  the  use  of  the  Archimedian 
screw  cap,  as  used  in  Liverpool,  and  a  wire 
basket  containing  charcoal  might  be  beneficially 
placed  where  the  gas  must  pass  through  it. 
Large  brick  sewers  must  not  only  be  relieved  of 
pressure,  but  must  be  clear  enough  for  men  to 
work  in  them.  In  London  they  wore  supposed 
to  be  kept  clear  of  foul  gas  by  the  numerous 
open  gratings  seen  in  every  street.  This  would 
seem,  at  first  sight,  a  rude  method  and  a  danger- 
ous one.  Experience,  however,  taught  us  that 
the  evils  naturally  to  be  expected  from  such  a 
system  were  not  so  serious  in  practice  as  the 
nature  of  sewer  gas  would  lead  us  to  think.  No 
doubt  the  dift'usive  property  of  gases  had  much 
to  do  with  this  favourable  result.  By  the  proper 
iise  of  charcoal  it  would  seem  that  the  possible 
evil  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  aiithor  did 
not  think  that  any  insuperable  difficulty  would 
be  encountered  in  applying  mechanical  ventila- 
tion to  sewers.  Certainly  there  was  the  cost,  but 
this  should  not  stand  in  tho  way  for  a  moment 
when  the  public  health  was  concerned.  If  those 
in  authority  said  it  must  be  done,  the  way  would 
soon  be  found.  A  sewer  6ft.  in  diameter  and 
five  miles  long  would  contain  746,000  cubic  feet 
•of  air ;  but  after  deducting  one-third  for  space 
occupied  by  sewage  water,  '497,550  cubic  feet 


would  bo  the  quantity  left  to  be  dealt  with.  As 
mentioned  before,  a  fan  10  ft.  in  diameter  would 
remove  9,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  so  that 
the  entire  quantity  in  the  sower  might  be  changed 
once  every  56  minmtoa.  Certainly  nothing  like 
this  would  bo  required.  Practical  difiicultios 
would  no  doubt  bo  encountered,  especially  in 
regulating  tho  admission  of  air  into  tho  sewers, 
the  position  of  the  fan,  the  construction  of  side 
entrances,  gullies,  &c. ;  but  these  difficulties 
must  bo  overcome  if  we  wished  to  apply  mechanical 
ventilation  to  tho  sewers  of  London.  There  was 
nothing  now  in  this  proposed  method  of  ven- 
tilating sowers,  as  it  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Gibbs 
in  1871,  when  it  was  met  by  objections  that 
unless  every  gully  or  air-hole  were  stopped  up 
when  tho  fan  was  at  work  the  air  would  enter  tho 
sewers  at  the  nearest  inlet  with  great  velocity, 
which  would  diminish  the  further  the  distance 
was  from  the  fan.  Mr.  Butler,  however,  thought 
it  was  not  beyond  the  engineering  talent  of  the 
country  to  devise  inlets  which  should  admit  the 
air  to  sowers  in  such  proportions  and  at  such 
places  as  might  be  required.  The  difBculty 
would  bo  much  diminished  if  a  system  of  sewers 
had  but  one  or  two  outlets ;  and  if  the  sowers 
were  used  simply  for  sewage,  and  not  for  surface 
and  subsoil  water,  the  difficulty  would  be  very 
small  indeed.  The  same  objections  would,  more- 
over, apply  to  any  system  of  artificial  ventilation 
for  sewers,  whether  it  be  by  the  furnace  or  by 
simple  ventilating  shafts.  The  following  Table, 
computed  by  Mr.  Hayward,  C.E.,  showing  the 
temperature  of  the  City  sewers,  would  not  be  out 
of  place  : — 


Time  of 
Year. 

External  Temp. 
In  Shade. 

Temp,  in 
Sewer. 

['  Highest 

j  Lowest. 

Mean. 

Highest  1 

Lowest,  1 

Mean. 

Above 

Below 

Summer... 

71° 

55 

65 '04 

68 

56 

61-92 

312 

Winter  ... 

34 

30 

32'37 

52 

40 

43-98 

11-61 

Spring  . . . 

61 

46 

52-46 

59 

48 

52-53 

0-06 

Autumn... 

68 

48 

O9-90 

70 

53 

62-97 

3-07 

Average  of 
year  ... 

.50-2^ 

55-35 

5-11 

This  Table  showed  that  we  could  not  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  rely  on  the  superior  tempera- 
ture of  the  sewers  for  ventilation.  The  ventila- 
tion of  railway  tunnels  presented  fewer  difficul- 
ties than  that  of  the  sewers.  No  description  of 
the  way  in  which  underground  railways  were 
ventilated  need  bo  entered  into.  Everyone  was 
acquainted  with  the  stifling  atmosphere  under- 
ground, and  the  choking  burning-matches  odour 
which  pervaded  the  stations  and  streets  near 
them.  The  insertion  of  iron  grids  in  the  roofs  of 
the  tunnels,  and  the  discharge  of  the  noxious 
vapour  or  steam  into  the  streets,  could  hardly  be 
considered  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question. 
Mechanical  ventilation  must  be  resorted  to. 
Taking  the  Metropolitan  or  Sletropolitan  Dis- 
trict Railway  as  a  type,  it  would  be  seen  to 
consist  of  a  series  of  tunnels  and  open,  or  semi- 
open,  stations.  The  foul  air  was  generated 
during  the  passage  of  trains  through  the  tunnels, 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  this  foul  air  was  thrust 
out  of  the  tunnel  into  the  station  by  the  train  as 
it  entered  the  further  end  of  the  tunnel.  This 
foul  air,  being  heated,  slowly  ascended,  filling  the 
streets  and  neighbouring  liouses.  Tho  stations 
■svere  nothing  more  than  dwarf  ventilating  shafts, 
in  which  the  passengers  were  partially  stifled 
previous  to  entering  the  tunnel.  Firstly  there 
was  a  certain  quantity  of  foul  air  to  be  got  rid 
of  without  harm  or  annoyance  to  the  public. 
Secondly,  the  stations  must  be  kept  so  clear  as 
to  allow  of  passengers  using  them  with  comfoi-t; 
and  thirdly,  circulation  of  air  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  tunnels,  which  should  be  kept  as 
sweet  as  possible,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
passengers,  but  for  the  workmen  also  ;  and  for 
the  greater  security  of  the  public  against  acci- 
dents. It  seemed  to  the  author  that  these  objects 
would  be  best  accomplished  by  reversing  the 
present  system  :  turning  the  stg^tions  into  down- 
cast shalts,  and  drawing  tho  foul  air  away  at  the 
middle  of  the  tunnels.  A  little  consideration 
would  show  how  a  series  of  tunnels  might  be 
connected  together  by  what  might  be  called 
"  air-sewers,"  and  tho  foul  gases  led  to  one  or 
more  pumping  stations,  there  to  be  forced  up 
high  chimneys.  The  pumps  might  be  either  air- 
pumps,  such  as  were  used  in  some  Belgian  col- 


lieries, or  machinery  similar  to  Nixon'.s  ventilator, 
or  one  of  the  many  kinds  of  fan.  Some  of  theso 
machines  wore  very  powerful.  At  tho  Navigation 
Pit,  near  Aberdare,  Mr.  Smyth  gave  the  theo- 
retical quantity  of  air  oxpellod  per  minute  by 
one  of  Nixon's  machines  as  166,000  cubic  feet. 
In  Belgium  many  fans  of  enonnous  power  wore 
at  work  ventilating  coal  mines.  Tho  chief  diffi- 
culty was  the  expense,  but  this  ought  not 
reasonably  to  stand  in  the  way.  As  to  the  venti- 
lation of  ordinary  railway  stations,  it  was  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  apply  any  system  to  a  build- 
ing which  sometimes  consisted  of  but  one  wall 
and  a  part  of  a  i-oof ;  and  when  tho  station  was  o  f 
greater  pretensions  it  was  almost  always  open  at 
both  ends.  Free  escape  of  steam  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  a  good  example  of  roof  for  this 
purpose  was  that  at  tho  Shorcditch  low-level 
station  of  the  Great  Eastoi-n  Railway  Extension 
Works. 

A  discussion  followed  tho  reading  of  the  paper, 
in  which  the  President  (Mr.  C.  W.  Whitaker),  and 
Messrs.  A.  C.  Pain,  L.  H.  Moorsom,  G.  W.  Willcocks, 
H.  Howard,  C.  H.  Rew,  and  E.  H.  Brewster  took 
part ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  having  been 
tendered  to  Mr.  Butler  for  his  paper,  tho  pro- 
ceedings were  brought  to  a  close. 


THE 


^BUILDING   NTEWS"  COMPETITION 
FOR  A  TOWN  CHURCH. 

AFTER  considering  the  various  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  we  have  prepared  tho  conditions, 
which  will  be  found  below.  A  few  words  may  be 
desirable  to  account  for  the  presence  of  some 
clauses,  and  the  absence  in  this  competition  of 
others.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  appeared  im- 
possible to  leave  it  an  open  question,  as  some 
correspondents  wished  us  to  do,  for  what  religious 
body  the  church  is  to  be  designed.  Tho  arrange- 
ments most  appropriate  to  different  forms  of 
worship  differ  considerably,  even  when  the  uni- 
form stipulation  is  made  that  the  whole  congrega- 
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tion  shall  be  able  to  see  and  hear  the  service. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  fulfil  this  stipulation 
for  some  foi-ms  of  service  than  for  others,  and 
hence  those  competitors  who  might  happen  to 
deal  with  the  more  easily-managed  set  of  require- 
ments would  have  an  imfair  advantage  over  the 
rest.  Secondly,  that  there  might  be  no  needless 
difficulties  added  to  an  already  difficult  problem, 
it  has  seemed  best  in  this  competition  to  lay 
down  no  fixed  limit  for  the  expense.  We  can 
only  say  under  this  head  that  architecture  will 
count  for  more  than  ornament,  and  that  planning, 
construction,  and  general  design  should  be  satis- 
factorily dealt  with  in  the  first  instance.  It  is 
in  these  fundamental  points,  even  more  than  in 
detail,  that  modern  buildings  generally,  and 
churches  amongst  the  rest,  stand  in  need  of  im- 
provement ;  but  the  difficulties  they  involve 
being  once  fairly  conquered,  good  detail  will  have 
its  due  share  of  weight.  Thirdly,  from  the  same 
desire  to  import  no  extraneous  difficulties  into 
the  problem  to  be  solved,  we  have  marked  out  a 
more  spacious  and  convenient  site  than  can  often 
be  counted  on  for  a  town  church.  The  houses  in 
the  narrower  of  the  two  streets  adjoining  it  may 
be  assumed  to  be  40ft.  high  from  the  pavement 
to  the  top  of  parapet  or  cornice  :  those  in  the 
wider  street  60ft.  between  the  same  points. 
Fourthly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  a 
vory  possible,  and,  indeed,  easy  thing,  to  put  a 
large  congregation  in  sight  of  the  minister,  and 
yet.  to  a  great  extent,  beyond  tho  range  of  his 
voice.    The  probable  acoustic  properties  of  tho 
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various  an-angemonts  proposed  will,  tlioreforo, 
be  taken  into  considoratiou  iu  making  tlio  award. 
Finally,  tho  chief  aim  and  purpose  which  we 
wish  to  bo  kept  in  view  is,  not  to  obtain  con- 
venience, as  it  is  too  often  obtained,  by  tho  sacri- 
fice of  every  artistic  quality,  but  to  unite  it  with 
a  noble  and  monumental  typo  of  architecture, 
and  with  all  the  impressive  and  elevated  eharac- 
teristics  which  befitabuilding  dopigned  for  tho 
highest  purposes. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  COlirETITION. 

The  designs  are  to  be  for  a  town  church, 
adapted  for  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Sittings  arc  to  bo  provided  for  twelve 
hundi'ed  persons.  Every  sitting,  if  possible, 
should  bo  so  placed  as  to  afford  a  view  both  of  tho 
pulpit  and  the  altar.  For  convenience  of  com- 
parison, all  plans  must  be  shown  seated  with 
benches,  at  least  2ft.  lOin.  from  back  to  back. 
The  number  of  sittings  in  each  different  length 
of  bench  must  bo  mai'kod  on  it  in  figures,  thus, 
"  5  sittings,"  "4  sittings,"  &c.  No  sitting  miist 
be  less  than  twenty  inches  wide.  The  whole 
congregation  should  be  easily  within  hearing  of 
every  part  of  the  service.  Tho  drawings  required 
are  the  following : — Ground  Plan,  Longitudinal 
Section,  at  least  One  Transverse  Section,  and  at 
least  Two  External  Elevations.  In  case  of  a 
gallery  being  provided,  either  for  an  organ  or 
for  seats,  a  plan  of  it  must  be  given.  All  the 
above  general  drawings  are  to  bo  to  a  scale  of 
twelve  feet  to  an  inch.  An  exterior  and 
interior  perspective,  outlined  or  etched  in  ink, 
are  also  required  :  the  drawing  in  each  of  these 
should  not  measure  more  than  IGin.  in  the  longer 
direction,  by  such  width  (less  than  16in.)  as  com- 
petitors may  severally  profei-.  Competitors  may, 
at  their  option,  send  a  sheet  of  details  drawn  to 
a  scale  of  one-third  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  All 
drawings  should  be  finished  in  lines  for  con- 
venience of  photolithographing  :  and  should  not 
be  tinted  in  any  way.  A  specification  of  materials, 
as  short  and  clear  as  possible,  should  accompany 
each  design.  The  plans  are  to  be  adapted  to  the 
site,  of  which  an  outline  is  given,  and  which 
measures  200ft.  from  East  to  West,  by  110ft.  from 
North  to  South.  The  church  must  not  project 
beyond  the  building  lines  of  streets.  All  draw- 
ings are  to  be  delivered  at  the  office  of  the 
Edilding  News,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  not 
later  than  5  p.m.  on  the  1st  May,  1873. 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Bristol. — The  church  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Bristol,  is  undergoing  restoration.  The  arch 
leading  from  the  tower  to  the  nave  has  been 
opened,  and  the  space  gained  appropriated  to  abap- 
tistry.  The  roofs  have  been  renewed  throughout, 
a  new  pulpit  erected,  and  a  new  East  window  by 
Clayton  and  Bell  is  to  be  inserted.  The  sanctuary 
and  chancel  will  be  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  W.  Godwin  of  Lugwardine.  In 
the  "Weavers'  Chapel"  a  memorial  window  to 
John  Wesley  is  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Bell.  The 
church  is  one  of  the  few  sacred  buildings  in  the 
eountry  associated  with  the  order  of  the  Knights 
Templars. 

Bristol. — The  new  church  of  S.  Matthew, 
Moorfields,  was  consecrated  on  Monday.  The 
edifice  will  consist  of  nave,  two  chapels,  and  side 
aisle.  The  south  chapel  and  aisle  are  not  yet 
completed  ;  the  style  is  thirteenth  century  Gothic. 
It  is  built  of  pennant  stone,  with  freestone  dress- 
ings, and  will  accommodate,  when  finished,  about 
700  persons — at  present  there  is  accommodation 
for  500.  The  roofs  are  oak  timbered,  the  chancel 
roof  being  boarded  over  by  rafters,  and  the  walls 
are  plastered  stucco.  The  seats  are  open  and 
furnished  with  pitch-pine  benches.  Mr.  W.  Ban- 
ner has  been  the  general  contractor.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Neale,  of  Bristol. 

London. — Brunswick  Chapel,  Portman-square, 
has,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Hunt,  lately 
been  completed.  The  walls  are  finished  in  a 
warm  stone-grey  tint,  with  a  dado  seat  high  in 
Indian  red,  finished  with  lines  and  running 
stencil-ornament  in  blue  and  red,  which  are  also 
continued  round  the  windows.  The  wall  sjrace 
over  the  altar  is  formed  into  a  rerodos  in  colours 
and  gold.  The  surface  is  divided  into  five  panels, 
the  outer  panels  being  occupied  by  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Creed.    Each  panel  is  separated 


by  a  border  in  stone  vellum,  outlined  in  deep  red, 
the  spandrils,  formed  by  tho  circular  heads,  being 
in  olive  green,  and  filled  with  a  suitable  scroil 
ornament  upon  a  diapered  ground.  The  centre, 
or  square  panel,  having  at  each  sido  a  pilaster, 
upon  which  aro  inlaid  panels  in  two  hues  of 
Indian  red,  the  panels  filled  with  a  diaper  of  self 
hue.  The  panel  is  occupied  by  a  circlet  with 
diaper  ground,  upon  which  the  emblem  of  the 
Trinity  is  inlaid  with  gold.  Below  this  panel, 
which  is  shorter  than  tho  others,  is  a  deep  gold 
band  separated  by  border  and  lines  from  tho 
square  panel,  upon  which  i.s  a  text  in  wliito 
letters  outlined  in  doop  lirown.  Ovor  the  panels 
is  a  deep  gold  band,  upon  which  a  text  in  white 
letters  is  inscribed,  outline  as  before.  The  designs 
were  made  and  tho  work  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
W.  Phillips  and  Son,  Bakor-stroet,  Portman- 
squaro. 

Buildings. 

Melbourne. — The  first  of  the  model  lodging- 
houses  to  bo  erected  in  Melbourne,  Victoria,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  working-classes  by  a  company 
promoted  by  Mr.  Thos.  M'Phorson,  a  former 
mayor  of  Melbourne,  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Mr.  M'Phorson  laid  tho  foundation 
stone  some  weeks  since.  The  design  consists  of 
a  three-storied  brick  building,  100ft.  by  50ft., 
capable  of  accommodating  200  persons.  Ample 
provision  is  made  for  ventilation  and  cleanliness. 
It  is  proposed  that  tho  charge  shall  be  6d.  a 
night,  and  accommodation  only  will  bo  provided, 
the  lodgers  having  to  undertake  finding  their 
meals  for  themselves.  Tho  intention  is  to  make 
the  institution  not  only  self-supporting  but  pay- 
able, and  should  this  experiment  prove  success- 
ful, other  institutions  of  a  similar  character  will 
bo  established.  The  amount  of  the  contract  for 
this  building  is  £5,395. — The  new  Eastern  Arcade, 
which  rapidly  approaches  completion,  will  be  a 
pleasing  addition  to  the  street  architecture  of  the 
capital  of  Victoria.  The  total  length  of  the 
arcade  is  315ft.,  with  a  frontage  at  both  ends  of 
GOft.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  in  all  61  shops, 
with  hotel  accommodation  at  the  ends.  The 
dimensions  of  the  shops  on  the  ground  floor  are 
22ft.  by  12ft.  The  shops  in  the  gallery  tier  are 
18ft.  by  12ft.  Around  the  gallery  is  a  cornice, 
supported  by  Corinthian  columns.  Access  to  the 
gallery  is  gained  by  wide  staircases  at  each  end 
of  the  arcade.  The  entire  cost  is  estimated  at 
£17,000. 

Thames  Ditton. — The  Maiden  entrance  to  the 
Maiden  and  Worcester  Park,  Thames  Ditton,  has 
undergone  alteration.  A  new  lodge  and  throe 
villa  residences  have  been  erected,  with  conser- 
vatories attached.  These  new  buildings,  now 
nearly  completed,  are  in  the  Swiss  style.  The 
ground  floors  a«  of  red  brick  with  stone  dres- 
sings, and  the  first  floors,  gables,  &c.,  are  of 
timber  and  stucco,  with  roofs  of  ornamental  tiling. 
The  gables  are  finished  with  deep  verge  boards 
and  massive  timber  finials.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  John  Giles  and  Gough,  of  Craven-street, 
Strand,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Hibbins  and 
Trasler,  of  Kingston.  The  whole  of  the  works 
were  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Mark  H.  Judge. 

Schools. 

HuDDERSFiELD.  —  At  the  usual  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  held  on 
Monday,  the  Finance  Committee's  minutes  ap- 
proved of  plans  of  Mount-pleasant  and  Mold- 
green  Board  Schools,  and  the  architects  were 
instructed  to  submit  them  to  the  Education 
Department.  The  Board  adopted  the  following 
tenders  for  the  various  woi^ks  required  in  the 
erection  of  the  Lindley  Gates  Board  School : — 
Messrs.  Dyson  Bros.,  Lindley,  masonry,  £1,489  ; 
Mr.  Jas,  Christie,  Huddersfield,  joinery,  £1,519  ; 
Mr.  James  Brooke,  Huddersfield,  ironmongery, 
£537 ;  Messrs.  Pycock  and  Sons,  Leeds,  slating, 
£500  ;  Messrs.  J.  H.  Taylor  and  Co.,  Huddersfield, 
plumbing,  £539  ;  Messrs,  Longbottom  and  Sons, 
Huddersfield,  plastering,  £1G1 ;  Mr.  W.  T.  Earn- 
shaw,  Lindley,  painting,  £95  ;  Messi-s.  Lawson  and 
Hainsworth,  Halifax,  ventilation,  £133  4s  ;  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bell,  Leeds,  clock  and  bell,  £92.  10s  ;  total, 
£7,885. 14s. 


The  old  mansion  at  the  foot  of  Denmark -hill, 
Camberwell,  which  was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  upwards  of  200  years  ago,  and  is  the  last 
remaining  example  of  his  work  in  the 
neighbourhood,  vvas  recently  disposed  of  by  auc- 
tion as  old  materials,  and  will  now  be  demolished 
to  make  way  for  the  erection  of  about  200 
houses. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  liold  ourselves  respon.siWe  for  the  opinions 
our  con-e.sponaeiits.   The  Editor  respectfully  reques  t 
that  all  communicatiom  should  he  dra\vn  up  as  hrietly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  EEAnERS.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  tlie  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-ofiice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmoke  Edwards. 
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The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  "  Situations  Wanted  "  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
and  sixpence  fur  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  S  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 
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Qua  Verb  Veeum. — See  letter  in  to-day's  impression  by 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Roger  Smith. 

G.  W.  G. — We  believe  Mr.  Murray  published  "  The 
Gentleman's  House,"  by  Prof.  Kerr. 

Junius. — "We  cannot  comply  with  your  request. 

F.  E.  W. — Put  your  question  more  definitely. 

■W.  B.  Hall.— No  illustrated  title-page  will  be  published 
for  the  last  volvmie. 

R.  S.— You  may  find  Mr.  Riddell's  address  through  Vir- 
tue and  Co.,  City-road,  the  publishers  of  his  book. 

Pbddie  and  Kinnear.— Drawings  to  hand.  "We  are 
afraid  that  oven  the  "  slight  wash  "  will  be  prejudicial 
to  either  of  them  being  reproduced  by  photo-litho- 
graphy.   We  will,  howei-er,  try. 

School-Plannins  Competition.— William  R.  'Wallis,  of 
172,  Euston-road,  N.W.,  writes  to  say  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  design  with  the  motto  "  Vivo  in  Spe," 
which  we  announced  last  week  as  having  no  name. 


EDINBUKGH  CATHEDRAL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I  have  only  now  received  the  Building 
News  of  Friday,  and  am  glad  to  have  got  at  the 
origin  of  the  rumour  which  appears  to  have  been 
afloat  for  the  last  six  months,  which  deeply 
affected  my  character  and  of  which  I  can  ofi'er  a 
very  simple  explanation.  After  my  appointment 
as  a  competitor,  and  after  thinking  over  and  fixing 
on  the  general  features  of  my  plan  at  Inverness, 
I  made  a  tour  to  the  Continent.  Before  doing  so  I 
asked  a  friend  in  London  to  find  me  a  draughts- 
man up  in  Gothic  work  "  who  would  come  to 
Inverness  to  work  at  my  plans.  He  kindly  did  so  ; 
and  on  my  return,  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Roper, 
of  whom  I  previously  knew  nothing,  and  on  his 
satisfying  me  of  his  ability,  I  engaged  him  at  a 
fixed  rate  per  day.  The  time  for  preparing  the 
plans  was  short,  and  considering  that  Mr.  Roper 
was  then  in  my  employment,  I  took  him  fully 
into  my  confidence,  and  in  the  studio  of  my  friend 
explained  my  whole  scheme  of  the  design  by 
sketches  made  off-hand,  showing  my  note-books, 
and  jottings,  and  references  to  old  examples. 
Next  day  he  came  to  my  hotel,  and  I  went  still 
more  fully  into  the  matter — in  short,  during  these 
two  days  I  gave  him  a  complete  idea  of  my 
design  sufficient  to  work  from.  In  a  few  days  I 
received  a  pencil-sketch  of  parts  of  the  west  front 
embodying  my  ideas,  and  naturally  resembling 
that  which  I  had  shown  to  the  Bishop  of  Moray 
and  Boss,  and  this  must  have  been  the  sketch 
seen  by  your  correspondent. — I  am,  sir,  &c., 

Alexander  Ross. 

Inverness,  29th  January,  1873. 


[We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  main  statements 
in  the  above  letter  are  in    contradiction  to 
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evidonoo  -which  has  roachod  uh  from  imimpeaoh- 
ablo  sources  since  this  matter  was  first  mooted 
in  our  columns.  In  order,  however,  to  clear  the 
matter  up,  it  is  now  incumbent  on  G.  P.  Roper, 
both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that  of  Mr.  Ross, 
to  step  forward  and  give  a  precise  and  authenti- 
cated statement  of  facts.  The  letters  which 
have  hitherto  appeared  in  our  paper  have 
failed  to  efface  the  impression  that  Mr.  Ross's 
competitive  design  for  tho  Edinburgh  Cathedral 
was  nlainly  suggested  and  wrought  out  by  Mr. 
Roper.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  wo  are  not 
influenced  in  any  way  in  favour  of  either  Mr.  Ross 
or  Mr.  Roper,  and  dosire  only  that  the  truth 
should  bo  made  known. — Ed.] 


SiK, — It  would  have  been  far  better  if  your 
con-espondent  "  Cui  Honor  Honorem  "  had  made 
himself  master  of  facts  before  rushing  into  print 
upon  tho  troubled  subject  of  the  "Edinburgh 
Cathedral  Competition." 

His  having  seen  some  drawings  in  a  London 
office  before  they  were  sent  to  Scotland  proves 
nothing  respecting  their  originality,  and  as  I 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  I  possess  more  in- 
foi-mation  than  any  one  else  about  this  part  of 
the  matter  in  question,  I  must  ask  you  to  allow 
me  a  brief  space  in  your  journal  to  give  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public  the  benefit  of  it. 

About  twelve  months  ago  Mr.  Ross  wrote,  ask- 
ing me  if  I  could  recommend  him  a  good 
draughtsman,  and  one  well  up  in  Gothic  work. 
He  also  called  upon  me  shortly  afterwards,  on  his 
way  to  the  Continent,  and  I  gave  him  Mr. 
Roper's  name,  showing  at  the  same  time  some  of 
his  work,  and  mentioning  what  I  knew  to  be  his 
general  terms. 

Mr.  Ross,  intending  to  be  on  the  Continent  for 
at  least  a  month,  deputed  me  in  the  meantime  to 
arrange  with  Mr.  Roper  for  an  interview  on  his 
return.  I  did  so,  and  they  first  met  in  my 
chambers. 

After  all  preliminary  matters  had  been  suc- 
cessfully gone  into,  the  subject  of  treatment  of 
the  new  cathedral'was  introduced.  Mr.  Ross  was 
asked  if  he  had  ma^e  any  designs  for  it,  to 
■which  he  replied  that  "he  had  a  few  rough 
sketches,  and  had  perfectly  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  he  should  do  ;  "  at  the  same  time  taking 
Tip  a  piece  of  drawing-paper  which  I  handed  him, 
he  proceeded  to  sketch  out  his  ideas  to  Mr. 
Roper. 

Upon  nearly  all  points  there  seemed  to  be  a 
perfect  oneness  of  opinion,  and  I  have  never 
heard  to  this  date  that  there  has  been  any  mate- 
rial departure  from  these  first  ideas  of  Mr.  Ross's ; 
but  have  always  understood  that  whatever  draw- 
ings -i^ere  made,  were  in  conformity  with  all 
previous  instriictions. — I  am.  Sir,  &o., 

John  Burbidge. 

10,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  Jan.  27,  1873. 

"BUILDING    NEWS"  SCHOOL-PLANNING 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
letter  signed  "  R.  R.  R."  in  your  issue  for  24th 
inst.  We  beg  to  say  that  the  writer  does  not 
state  anything  which  makes  us  desire  to  alter 
the  recommendations  of  our  report,  or  which  was 
not  before  us  when  that  report  was  made. 

That  design  which  so  adapts  itself  to  tho  site 
that  it  does  not  require  light  from  the  adjoining 
property  is  decidedly  better  than  another  of 
nearly  equal  merit  which  does.  It  requires  more 
skill,  and  therefore  if  successful  deserves  more 
praise ;  and  it  far  better  conforms  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  architectm-al  practice.  The 
permission  to  get  light  as  described  ought  to  have 
been  used,  if  at  all,  with  the  greatest  possible 
moderation  ;  by  reading  the  extract  from  our 
report  contained  in  his  letter,  it  can  be  seen  to 
what  extent  "R.  R.  R."  used  the  adjacent  land. 
— We  are,  Sir,  &c., 

Banister  Fletcher, 
T.  Roger  SinTH. 

HIGHWAY  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — May  I  request  the  aid  of  your  valuable 
joumal  on  behalf  of  the  above,  a  deputation  from 
which  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  by  Major  Allen,  M.P.,  on  Tuesday  next 
(Jan.  28th),  at  two  o'clock.  The  grievances 
under  which  we  suffer  are  vei-y  great,  an-d  call 
forth  general  complaint,  and  do  most  certainly 


tend  to  koop  good  and  competent  men  from  seek- 
ing these  appointments.  You,  Mr.  Editor,  will 
i-eadily  perceive  that  surveyors  of  highway  dis- 
tricts should  bo  men  of  good  ability,  having,  as 
we  have,  tho  sole  charge  of  districts  containing 
from  4  to  no  loss  than  1()0  parishes,  with  a  super- 
ficial area  of  from  (;0,000  to  300,000  acres  (see 
tlie  Hexham  and  Moiiwtli  districts  in  Glen's 
"  Highway  Laws  "),  and  a  length  of  road  varying 
from  100  to  800  miles,  and  this  is  not  all  ;  since 
tho  abolition  of  the  turnpikes,  these  roads  have 
been  added  to  tho  districts,  considoriibly  aug- 
menting the  mileage.  By  this  it  will  bo  seen 
that  a  district  surveyor  should  be  a  good  en- 
gineer, as  in  such  districts  he  would  have  to 
plan  and  superintend  the  consti'uction  and  repair 
of  numerous  bridges,  culverts,  and  sowers,  also 
the  laying  down,  surveying,  and  making  of  all 
new  roads,  and  diversion  of  old  ditto,  and  often 
he  has  to  map  his  district  for  the  use  of  his  Board  ; 
he  must  also  be  a  good  accountant,  as  he  has 
to  keep  nimierous  books,  &c.  And  now,  for  those 
services  how  is  he  paid  ?  Well,  the  salaries  vary 
from  £80  to  £300  ;  but  as  in  nearly  every  case 
he  is  compelled  to  keep  a  horse  (and  in  some 
cases  two  horses),  and  to  pay  all  his  travelling 
expenses  (not  a  small  item  in  his  expenditure), 
you  will  see  that  he  has  little  left  to  make  a  pro- 
vision for  old  age,  sickness,  or  accident,  and  as 
there  is  as  yet  no  superannuation  attached  to  this 
office,  ho,  after  years  of  incessant  toil,  finds  himself 
destitute.  And  now  it  is  that  we  ask  your  aid, 
as  publicity  will  doubtless  benefit  us.  I  inclose 
a  copy  of  the  suggestions  to  be  sulimitted  to  tho 
Local  Government  Board,  and  can  only  trust  that 
they  will  deem  the  matter  worthy  of  their  con- 
sideration.— I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

James  Bateman,  Civil  Engineer,  and 
Surveyor  to  the  Kingston  Highway  Board. 
Kingston-on-Thames,  S.W.,  Jan.  27th,  1873. 

Suggestions  to  be  made  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  by  the  Deputation  : — ■ 
"The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  district- 
surveyors  to  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  The  present  appoint- 
ments to  be  confinned  by  such  central  authority, 
to  give  them  freedom  and  independence  in  the 
performance  of  their  onerous  duties,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  changeable  character  of  tiie 
highway  boards  in  changing  their  members 
every  year,  &c.  The  Local  Government  Board 
having  a  voice  in  such  appointments  would  be  a 
guarantee  that  the  most  competent  men  were 
elected ;  highway  boards  objecting  to  such 
would  tend  to  prove  the  necessity  thereof. 

"  That  a  moiety  of  surveyors'  salaries  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  similar  to  that 
v/hich  is  intended  to  be  done  in  respect  to  in- 
spectors, &c.,  of  nuisances  appointed  under  the 
'  Public  Health  Act.' 

"  That  surveyors  should  be  entitled  to  a 
superannuation  or  compensation  on  being  disabled 
by  accident,  sickness,  or  old  age. 

"  The  cost  of  maintaining  all  highways  (and 
not  late  tirrnpike-roads  only)  should  be  a  common 
charge  upon  all  property  rated  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  each  district  or  county.  It  would  simplify 
the  management,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of 
keeping  two  sets  of  accounts,  &c. 

"The  23rd  section  of  William  TV.,  cap.  50, 
should  be  amended  or  made  retrospective. 

"  There  are  many  uninstalled  roads  set  out 
under  the  Inclosure  Acts,  and  the  ratepayers  of 
a  particular  parish  may  press  on  highway  boards 
to  repair  the  same,  if  such  could  be  made  a 
common  charge,  although  such  may  not  be 
required  for  public  use. 

"  The  66th  section  of  5  &  6  William  IV.,  cap. 
50,  should  be  repealed,  and  power  given  to  sur- 
veyors to  trim  the  sides  of  all  hedges  and  banks 
as  often  as  required. 

"The  G 7th  section  of  5  &  6  William  TV.,  cap. 
60,  should  be  amended,  and  made  imperative  on 
surveyors  to  clean  out  all  ditches,  drains,  &c., 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  draining  highways  ; 
the  soil  removed  therefrom  to  be  vested  in  the 
highway  board,  with  power  to  sell,  &c. 

"  That  landslips  may  be  removed  by  surveyors, 
and  the  expenses  of  such  removal  charged  to  the 
adjoining  landowners. 

"  That  no  manure  or  other  nuisance  should  be 
allowed  on  any  waste  or  uninclosed  land  within 
50ft.  of  the  centre  of  the  highway — " 

"  The  51st  section  of  27  &  28  Vic,  cap.  101, 
which  allows  manure  not  to  be  placed  within 
15ft.  of  the  centre  of  the  road,  being  insufficient 
to  prevent  nuisances,  more  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  late  turnpike-roads." 


Tlio  deputation  will  consist  of  Mr.  E.  Hicks, 
of  Bi'idgowater  ;  Mr.  J.  Y.  Sturgo,  of  Thornbury ; 
Mr.  E.  Reynolds,  of  Clutton  ;  Mi-.  A.  Maulo,  of 
Bath  ;  Mr.  .Jas.  Batoman,  of  Kingston-on-Thames; 
Mr.  Edwin  White,  of  Chew  Magna,  Bristol,  secre- 
tary to  tho  Surveyors'  Association — introduced  by 
Major  Allen,  M.P.  for  county  of  Somerset. 


ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 

Sir,  —  Tho  correspondence  conceming  tho 
authorship  of  Mr.  Ross's  design  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Cathedral  opens  a  meet  important  question 
as  to  tho  employment  of  assistants  in  an  archi- 
tect's oiiico. 

I  presume  that  any  gentleman  working  in  the 
office  of  another  architect,  and  not  stipulating 
that  his  name  shall  appear  jointly  on  the  draw- 
ings with  that  of  his  employer,  is  merely  in  the 
position  of  an  architectural  assistant ;  and,  as 
such,  is  bound  in  honour  to  show  to  no  one  tho 
sketches  prepared  under  the  directions  of  tho 
architect  employing  him. 

Now,  Sir,  the  question  is,  shall  an  architect  in 
large  practice  be  compelled  to  employ  only  such 
as  are  capable  of  but  little  more  than  tracing  or 
repeating  a  bay,  or  the  like?  or  may  he  avail 
himself  (as  men  of  all  other  professions  do)  of  tho 
services  of  those  who  have  obtained  a  consider- 
able proficiency  in  their  work,  but  have  as  yet  to 
wait  for  a  practice  of  their  own  ? 

Should  it  bo  decided  that  any  of  the  latter 
class  have  the  right  of  claiming  as  their  own  de- 
sign any  they  may  have  assisted  to  -work  out 
from  the  sketches  or  instructions  of  their  em- 
ployer, it  will  inflict  a  great  injury  on  both 
parties.  The  architect  -will  be  compelled  to  spend 
much  time  on  the  working  out  of  his  own  first 
sketches,  which  would  bo  far  better  employed  in 
a  latter  stage  of  the  work  :  and  many  a  young 
member  of  the  profession  would  lose  at  once  both 
the  means  of  making  an  income  and  of  gaining 
an  amount  of  experience  which  would  be  of  tho 
greatest  service  to  him  when  he  shall  bo  so  for- 
tunate as  t»  be  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
large  works  himself. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Architect. 


FITTING  UP  BATHS. 
Sir, — I  read  with  interest  the  remarks  at  p.  95 
by  "  H.  K."  upon  this  subject,  and  -would  certainly 
much  -svish  to  seethe  important  subject  of  plumb- 
ing far  more  ventilated  than  it  has  as  yet  been. 
I  think  your  readers  are  indebted  to  you  for  al- 
lowing the  subject  to  be  treated  upon  and  dis- 
cussed in  your  colimans  in  the  way  it  has  been'. 
As  to  the  plan  shown  in  the  sketch  by  "  H.  K.," 
there  need  be  no  difference  betw-een  it  and  that 
involved  in  Fig.  130,  except  that  the  bath  shown 
in  the  one  is  of  iron,  while  that  in  the  other  is  of 
wood.  Both  are  filled  by  cranes  at  top,  and  have 
plug  and  grating  at  bott07B.  To  assert,  ho-wever,  as 
"  H.  K."  does,  that  the  iron  baths  are  "  more 
cleanly  "  than  the  wooden  ones,  is  a  question  ;  for 
water  left  in  iron  baths  will  soon  get  rusty,  whicli 
it  will  not  do  in  wooden  ones.  When  cold  water 
is  used,  the  wooden  bath  also  feels  moro  kindly  to 
the  feet  than  the  metal  ones.  I  may  also  add  that 
although  in  one  of  the  largest  of  om-  iron  districts, 
yet  I  find  in  one  public  institution  here  all  the 
baths  and  other  ablutionary  appliances,  except  tho 
kitchen  sinks,  are  made  of  wood.  Iron,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  been  discarded,  and  become  a 
"  thing  of  the  past"  in  this  case. 

As  to  emptying  baths  by  means  of  plugs,  many 
who  can  aft'ord  it  would  not  have  that  style,  but 
would  insist  upon  a  rod-pipe  and  valve  being  put 
in  ;  and  I  think  they  are  right.  The  only  thing 
the  Water  Company  might  fairly  say  would  be, 
"  Discharge  your  cranes  into  the  bath  direct,  so 
that  we  may  see  if  they  leak." 

The  plan  which  "  H.  K."  shows  of  discharging 
bath  w^aste-pipe  into  top  of  open  siphon  or  gully- 
trap  outside,  is  good.  Many,  however,  would 
object  to  can-y  a  special  waste-pipo  for  bath  a 
distance  of  40ft.  or  so,  when  perhaps  3  or  4ft. 
will  lead  it  into  a  passing  soil-pipe;  and  to  obviate 
the  "  breaking  of  the  joints,"  they  would  say, 
"  Give  us  a  soil-pipe  which  can  stand  both  hot 
and  cold  water."  Now  such  a  soil-pipe  can  be 
easily  got  by  using  extra  thick  iron  pipes.  In 
regard  to  the  hot  water  apparatus  as  depicted  by 
"  H.  K.,"  I  would  ask.  What  is  the  use  of  putting 
cold-pipe  to  boiler  so  far  up  into  copper  tank  ? 
Also,  why  put  tap  on  where  shown  merely  to 
empty  cylinder,  and  no  tap  or  pipe  to  cleanse  oiit 
boiler  ?  Had  the  tap  been  shown  under  boiler  it 
would  have  emptied  and  cleansed  cylinder  and 
boiler  at  once.    Then  should  water  in  boiler  boil. 
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thorp  is  no  provision  aliown  for  prcvontinc^  it 
dirtying  tho  water  in  slato  oistorn.  I  approve  of 
the  two  stop-taps  being  put  on  pipes  leading 
out  from  cistern ;  tho  putting  on  of  sueh  ought  to 
bo  enforced  by  all  water  companies.  Some  put  on 
Instead  small  paltry  spindle  valves  worked  by 
wires  inside  tho  cistern.  Tlioy  do  not  give  any 
such  satisfaction  as  the  stojD-taps,  and  ought  not 
to  bo  allowed. 

As  to  how  baths  are  to  bo  fitted  up,  locality, 
customer,  pui-pose,  and  stylo  of  house  are  to  lie 
considered ;  hence  variety  in  fitting  up  ensues, 
and  wood,  lead,  iron,  stoneware,  slate,  marble,  &c. 
may  all  find  a  place.  Where  there  ai-e  many  men 
there  are  many  minds.  In  conclusion  I  hope  and 
expect  wo  shall  hear  something  further  about 
l)aths,  &o. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Exelsior. 


Sir, — I  read  tho  remarks  upon  this  subject  by 
your  cowespondent  "  H.  K."  at  p.  59,  Jan.  10th, 
in  your  columns,  and  with  your  correspondent  of 
to-day,  Mr.  Watkins,  I  think  there  is  room  for 
improvement  as  regards  the  arrangement  of  hot' 
water  fittings.  I  greatly  fear,  however,  that  the 
stylo  shown  liy  Mr.  Watkins,  instead  of  being 
better,  is  rather  worse.  Hoping  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  old  proverb  "  the  third  time  is  lucky, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  send  a  sketch  showing,  as  it 
seems  to  mo,  tho  proper  way  in  which  this  style 
of  doing  things  should  bo  carried  out  in  practice. 


A,  cold  water  cistern ;  B,  hot-water  close  cy- 
linder; C,  boiler;  D.  bath;  E,  hot  pipe  from 
boiler  to  cylinder ;  F,  cold  supply  from  cistern ; 
G,  return  circulating  pipe  from  B  to  C ;  H,  hot 
water  supply  to  bath  with  crane  at  exit ;  J,  cold 
supply  to  bath  with  crane  at  exit ;  K,  blow-off 
pipe ;  L,  waste  from  bath  ;  M,  bath  overflow  ; 
N,  cleansing  crane  for  boiler.  In  this  case,  when 
liot-water  crane  at  bath  is  opened,  we  get  the 
benefit  of  all  the  hot  water  in  hot  cylinder,  as 
also  of  all  the  hot  water  in  the  boiler,  tho  cold 
water  being  supplied  to  bottom  of  boiler  through 
F  and  lower  part  of  G-,  and  from  its  own  greater 
density  it  naturally  pushes  the  hot  water  up 
before  it.  Such  would  not  be  the  action  as 
drawn  by  "  H.  K."  and  Mr.  Watkins,  for  in  the 
former,  by  leading  the  cold  supply  from  cistern 
into  bottom  of  cylinder  with  pipe  pointing  up- 
wards, the  hot  water  in  cylinder  is  cooled  down 
greatly  whenever  the  hot  crane  at  bath  is  opened. 
In  Mr.Watkins's  case  again,  when  he  opened  his  hot 
crane,  ten  to  one  but  he  would  either  get  cold 
water,  or  at  least  only  half-and-half,  as  the 
water  from  cold  pipe,  F  would  rise  back  up 
into  hot  branch  H.  I  also  consider  Mr.  Watkins's 
plan  of  branching  off  his  cold  supply  to  bath 
from  the  cold  supply  pipe  to  boiler,  a  bad  one. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


PIPE  CONNECTIONS  AND  8  VENTILATION 
OF  HOUSE  DRAINS. 
Sir, — At  p.  1 10  of  your  issue  for  January  24, 
and  in  the  address  delivered  by  Dr.  John  Liddle 
before  the  Health  Section  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  I  read  as  follows : — The  ventilation 
of  the  house  drain,  into  which  usually  passes  tho 
soil-pipe  of  the  water-closet,  may,  as  I  am  in- 


formed by  Mr.  S.  W.  Iron,  the  surveyor  to  tho 
board  of  tlie  Whitechapol  district,  bo  easily  car- 
ried out  by  fixing  a  small  pipe  in  tho  upper  part 
of  tho  soil-pipe,  and  carrying  the  same  above  tlio 
roof  of  tho  house."  Now  this  is  the  samo  as  what 
I  advocated  at  p.  3!)2  of  your  columns,  in  Article 
X.  on  "Plumbing,"  May  ITth,  1,S72.  The  "small 
pipe"  I  there  stated  was  to  be  either  a  "2in.  or 
2^iu.  ventilation-pi po,  II,  carried  out  to  roof."  I 
was  found  fault  with  at  tho  time  for  not  giving  a 
larger  size  ;  l)ut  tlio  words  "  small  pipe"  in  above 
quotation  go  to  show  tliat  both  Mr.  Iron  and  Dr. 
Liddle  support  what  I  stated  on  May  17th. 

As  regards  pipe-connections,  I  also  see  this 
week  that  Mr.  T.  S.  Truss,  O.E.,  has  patented  a 
joint  for  piping,  in  which  he  uses  "an  indiarubber 
band,  which  passes  over  the  ends  of  both  of  tho 
pieces  to  be  joined."  He  fixes  this  band  by 
means  of  an  iron  circular  band,  which  passes  over 
it,  and  which  is  made  in  three  pieces  and  screwed 
together.  Now  it  so  happens  at  at  p.  391  of  your 
columns  for  May  17th,  1872, 1  advocate  the  use  of 
an  "indiarubl)or  band"  being  "put  over"  the 
slip  joints  of  soil-pipes.  I  had  no  idea  then,  how- 
ever, of  using  a  circular  iron  band  in  three  pieces 
to  put  over  the  indiarubber ;  but  where  there  is 
no  pressure  an  elastic  indiarubber  band  would 
keep  its  own  place  :  or  to  fix  it,  tying  round  each 
end  with  a  long  piece  of  good  whipcord'  or  piece 
of  copper  wire  might  answer  very  well  when  the 
pressure  was  not  extra  strong. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 
 Plumber. 

ARBITRATIONS. 

Sir. — I  am  extremely  obliged  to  Mr.  Fletcher 
for  giving  me  the  opportimity  of  explaining  a 
seeming  difficulty  in  the  way  of  acting  upon  my 
suggestion.  In  reply  to  his  inquiry,  I  do  not  see 
that  any  alteration  would  be  needed  in  the  sub- 
mission. It  is  quite  true  that  any  express 
agreement  by  which  one  arbitrator  surrenders  his 
judgment  into  the  hands  of  his  co-arbitrators 
will  invalidate  the  award  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  one  arbitrator  adopting  the  views  of 
the  other  arbitrators.  As  Baron  Parke  observed, 
in  Eardley  ?-.  Steer,  -t  Dow.  453,  "it  is  a  circum- 
stance which  must  frequently  happen,  one  or 
both  must  give  way ;  otherwise  they  never  could 
agree."  It  was  because  I  had  in  my  mind  the 
class  of  cases  of  which  Little  v.  Newton,  9  Dow. 
437,  is  a  striking  example,  that  I  used  the  words 
tacit  consent  as  distinguished  from  an  express 
agreement.  The  meaning  I  intended  to  convey 
was,  that  on  matters  of  law  the  legal  arbitrator 
would  foi-m  his  opinion  and  the  iay  arbitrator 
would  defer  to  it,  whilst  on  matters  of  fact  the 
legal  arbitrator  would  defer  to  the  judgment  of 
his  lay  colleague,  so  that  practically  it  would 
happen  that  the  lay  arbitrator  would  decide  facts, 
the  legal  arbitrator,  law  ;  though  each  step  would 
be  taken  before  both,  and  both  would  execute  the 
award.  Such  a  course  is,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  is 
probably  aware,  one  of  almost  daily  practice,  and 
one  which  in  my  opinion  seems  best  calculated  to 
secure  a  just  and  satisfactory  award,  without  the 
risk  of  its  being  impeached  on  aocoiint  of  any 
irregularity  in  minor  details  by  a  dishonest  or 
discontented  party  to  the  submission. — I  am,  Sir, 
J.  H.  Redmax. 

5  Essex-court,  Temple,  27th  Jan.,  1873. 


connection  with  the  soil-pipe.  T!ie  paper  at  8. .55  was 
conimencea  to  be  read,  and  although  Mr.  Statham  read 
his  most  excellent  lecture  with  rapidity,  ten  o'clock 
was  apiiroaching,  and  a  slight  sign  of  impatience  in- 
duced him  to  suggest  omitting  a  quobation  he  was 
about  to  rend.  Ho  finished,  however,  by  9.45,  and  the 
chairaian  was  Iciiid  enough,  after  the  delay  that  had 
talcen  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  to  recom- 
mend that  the  discussion  should  bo  brief — a  nice  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Statham ,  who  was  no  doubt  at  eight 
o'clock  quite  ready  to  commence  his  lecture. 

Some  member  equal  to  the  task  should  take  such 
steps  as  will  lead  to  proper  and  orderly  conduct  a 
these  general  meetings,  and  not  pci-rait  tlie  continu- 
ance of  delays  that,  liowcvcr  important  they  may  be 
to  tho  Council,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do' with  the 
subject  appointed  to  occupy  the  evening.— I  am.  Sir, 
■^c.,  A  Looker  On. 


QUANTITIES. 

Sin, — I  find  in  your  'second  article  on  Quantities, 
you  say  that  6hi.  on  either  side  of  footings,  where  no 
concrete  is  used,  is  to  be  allowed.  This  is  tho  general 
rule.  In  a  heavy  job  it  would  make  a  considerable 
item.  I  wonldsnggest  that  Sin.  only  be  allowed  on 
cither  side,  this  bcmfe  room  enough  for  a  bricklayer  to 
work  in,  especially  as  it  is  only  the  lowest  course.  (Fre- 
quently in  execution  Sin.  only  is  allowed.) 

I  should  like  to  know  the  best  method  for  ascertain- 
ing the  correct  quantity  to  be  i-oturned,  "  fill,  and  ram 
to  footings  ;"  some  surveyors  take  a  separate  dimension 
on  either  aide  of  footings,  frc(|ncntly  allowing  more 
than  is  required  for  the  purpose,  entailing  additional 
cost  for  carting.  "Will  "  B.  F."  kindly  inform  me  if  tho 
following  measurement  is  correct  (as  sketch)  ? 


CROUND  LINE 


JH'  


Say  20ft.  long 


•20 
3 
4 


dig,  fill,  and 
footings. 


ram  to 


THE  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS. 

Sir, — Wlio  is  responsible  for  tlie  arrangements  of 
the  orduiary  general  meetings  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  ?  It  would  appear  to  be  at  the 
discretion  of  eacli  and  any  member  to  overthrow  them, 
even  supposing  that  methodical  arrangements  were 
made.  A  few  weeks  back  tlic  hon.  sec.  wasted  half 
an  hour,  and  sorely  tried  tho  patience  of  his  hearers, 
by  endeavouring  to  convey  to  them  iu  French  and 
English  the  interpretation  of  a  communication  he  had 
received  In  French.  He  might  have  assured  himself 
that  a  few  words  in  plain  English  and  distinctly 
uttered  would  have  been  much  more  acceptable. 

On  the  20th  inst.  Mr.  Statham  read  his  paper  on  "  Ar- 
chitecture practically  Considered  in  Relation  to  Music." 
The  lecture  is  supposed  to  commence  at  eight  o'clock. 
At  8. SO  the  eminent  members  who,  in  the  buffet-room, 
had  been  no  doubt  discussing  a  subject  of  importance 
to  the  profession,  tiuietly  walked  into  the  general- 
room  (at  least,  those  members  who  chose  to  remain 
and  hear  the  paper — the  others  walked  down  the 
staircase).  The  balloting  for  new  members  then  took 
place,  and  one  was  settling  down  to  hear  the  paper 
read — but,  no — Mr.  Seddon  had  a  patent  trap  to  which 
he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  ;  and 
although  it  was  quite  e\ident  that  he  simply  meant  to 
introduce  the  trap  and  not  Invite  discussion,  through 
the  irrepressibility  of  the  patentee  discussion  some- 
how or  other  took  place,  and  the  "  Champion  of  the 
Soil-pipe  "  favoured  his  hearers  w^h  a  rigmarole  re- 
sulting in  information  probably  well  known  to  each 
one  present,  as  to  the  desii'ability  of  an  air-pipe  in 


20  .  0 
1  .  6 
3  .  0 


20 
2 
1 


Ddt.  fill  and  ram  and 
add  carting  away 


I  think  the  above  would  be  tlie  shortest  way  of  mea- 
suring, and  give  the  accurate  amount  of  "  digging,  and 
cartmg"  and  "flUmgand  ramming."— I  am,  Su-.'&c, 

A  STUDEJfT. 

January  20,  1873. 


THE  EDINBURGH  COMPETITION, 
Sir,  —  The  Edmburgh  competition  controversy 
affords  the  profession  an  excellent  opportunity  to  unite 
in  a  determined  effort  to  settle  at  once  and  for  ever  the 
vexed  question  of  architectural  competitions.  There 
seems  to  me  to  be  many  things  about  competitions 
which  architects  and  the  public  are  not  clear  upon. 
I  read  with  much  surprise,  in  your  last  week's  hn- 
pressiou,  the  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  in  which 
the  writer  (and  apparently  without  the  slightest  con- 
sciousness of  beai-ing  such  extraordinary  witness), 
stated  that  dumg  the  preparation  of  the  drawings, 
he  "watched  the  progress  of  Mr.  Ross's  work  with 
thegi-eatest  interest,"  and  not  only  was  this  watching 
by  himself,  but  a  number  of  private  friends  and 
brother  arcMtects  joined  iu  the  ceremony.  Is  it  a 
custom,  then,  amongst  Scotch  architects,  who  are 
about  to  engage  in  a  limited  and  anonymous  competi- 
tion, to  secure  and  retain  powerful  sj-mpathy,  and  to 
submit  their  designs,  previously  to  sending  them  In 
(and  long  before  the  decision  of  the  Committee),  to 
men  of  mark  and  eminence,  such  as  the  Bishop  of 
Moray  ? 

I  have,  it  appears,  laboured  imder  what  now  turns 
out  to  be  a  delusion— that  any  architect  entering  into 
competition  was  bound  in  honour  to  keep  his  drawings 
and  motto  as  secret  as  possible  until  after  the  award 
of  a  committee.  Whether  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Eden 
was  on  the  Edinburgh  Committee  or  not  does  not  affect 
the  question,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  personal 
influence— apart  from  any  official  influence  as  Bishop 
of  Moray — would  have  a  great  weight  with  indirtdual 
members  of  that  Committee,  especially  after  the  re- 
markably clean  breast  he  has  made  of  It  in  his  own 
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Icttoi-,  contiiinliig,  as  it  docs,  most  stai-tling  ami  dan- 
gerous admlssloiiH. 

It  Hcems  to  me  that  t)ils  competition  (lucstlon 
sliould  he  detcrnilnedcly  faced  and  settled,  and  this  Is 
the  main  object  of  this  communication  :  llovv  Is  this  to 
Ih!  (lone  ? 

Tliere  Is  at  pi-esent  a  competition  open  at  Notting- 
ham, under  the  auspices  of  a  Limited  i.lablUty  Com- 
pany.  No  delinlfo  ground  jilan  has  been  furnished, 
nor  can  satisfactory  information,  cither  by  persimal 
or  written  application,  be  obtained  thereon.  No  assur- 
ance has  been  given  that  professional  arbitration  will 
decide  the  merits  of  the  ccmipetitlvc  drawings.  About 
the  whole  affair  there  Is  such  a  halo  of  jire-arranged 
jilans  thiit  there  Is  no  ground  of  security  whatever  for 
I  he  honourable  competitor. 

Again,  some  time  ago,  a  chapel  eonmiittce  in  this 
town  Invited  architects  to  compete  for  an  extensive 
alteration  and  enlargement,  and  in  compliance  several 
gentlemen  took  Immense  trouble  to  prepare  drawings 
with  great  exactitude,  In  accordance  with  special  in- 
structions of  tlie  committee.  This  was  all  done,  of 
c  urse,  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  arcliltects. 
The  drawings  were  duly  sent  in,  and  the  committee, 
without  even  any  expressed  opinion  as  to  their  respect- 
ive merits,  quietly  returned  the  plans  to  tlieir  un- 
happy owners,  with  the  cool  remarlc  tliat  the  com- 
mittee would  be  unable  to  ralne  the  funds  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  alterations.  AVliy  should  architects  bo 
thus  treated,  and  have  no  redress  or  remedy  ? 

The  most  painful  facts  have  transpired  liei'c  (and  no 
doubt  at  other  places)  discouraging  to  all  honourable 
men.  It  lias  been  known  that  on  the  eve  of  depositing 
Important  competition  drawings,  and  previous  to 
the  aw!  rds  of  committees,  certain  arcliltects  have 
given  champagne  suppers,  to  which  members  of  such 
committees  have  been  uivitcd.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
Mechanics'  Hail  here,  after  the  fire,  was  a  most  un- 
satisfactory piece  of  business. 

During  a  recent  competition  for  schools  in  Notting- 
ham, the  name  of  the  adopted  competitor  was  men- 
tioned some  time  before  the  decision.  Numerous 
drawings  of  competing  architects  were  placed  on  chairs 
in  a  small  room,  and  loosely  turned  over  in  a  hap- 
hazard kind  of  way.  Some  architects  had  afterwards 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  their  drawings  were 
looked  at  twice.  The  adopted  plans  were  sent  to 
London,  and  three  times  returned  for  amendment 
before  tliey  were  fit  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  authorities. 
The  adopted  competitor's  estimate  was  from  *1,000  to 
£1,500  higher  than  any  other,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
fessional arbitrator  unconiiected  with  the  town.  The 
adopted  competitor  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  leading  men  in  connection  with  tlie  schools  ;  but 
the  usual  farce  of  mottoes  was  gone  through  for  de- 
cency's sake.  No  drawings  were  afterwards  exhibited, 
although  the  other  competitors  requested  a  view  ;  nor 
do  they  or  the  public  to  this  day  know  what  the 
adopted  plans  are  like  ! 

That  much  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is 
due  to  the  shabby  and  unprofessional  conduct  of  cer- 
tain architects  is,  alas,  too  true  !  Tliere  is  a  frequent 
habit  amongst  some  of  underbidding  their  more 
honourable  brethren  ;  and  I  can  vouch  for  one  instance 
in  which  an  architect,  out  of  mere  spite,  actually  ten- 
dered his  services  gratis,  after  an  open  competition  in 
which  he  had  not  succeeded  1  This  was  done  to  filch 
the  honour  (if  any)  from  his  successful  opponent.  In 
other  cases,  less  than  half  the  usual  commission  has 
heen  tendered  for  work  actually  given  into  the  hands 
of  brother  professionals.  All  this  sort  of  tiling  ought 
to  be,  and  must  be,  got  rid  of  if  the  profession  Is  to 
keep  up  an  integrity  to  be  relied  upon.  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  nothing  can  be  done  until  we  really  unite 
in  a  bond  of  protective  measures  and  uniform  action. — 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  A  Voice  from  Nottingham. 

January  29,  1853. 


THE    "  BUILDING  NEWS "    IN  EDINBURGH. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  McLaren,  in 
your  issue  of  24tli,  regarding  the  charge  we  make  for 
the  Building  Nicws,  we  beg  to  state  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  who  prefer  receiving  their  newspapers  by 
post  are  charged  at  the  publisher's  price,  and  this 
mode  of  supplying  it  was  offered  to  him  when  he  called 
at  our  office.  But  if  delivery  by  messenger  is  preferred 
■we  charge  extra  for  that  service  ;  and  we  consider 
ourselves  entitled  to  do  so,  especially  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
McLaren,  whose  residence  Is  above  a  mile  from  our 
office. 

Further,  we  supply  the  Building  News  at  the  nett 
price  to  any  one  who  will  call  for  it.— Wo  are,  Sir,  &c., 
Rodhrtson  &  Scott. 
13,  South  Hanover-street,  Edinburgh,  27  Jan.,  1873. 


MR.   ROSS'S    DESIGN    FOR    S.  MARY'S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sir,— I  find  in  the  "  To  Correspondents  "  of  your 
issue  of  the  24th  of  January  : — "  Mr.  Gildard,  Glas- 
gow, in  a  letter  says  : — '  Mr.  Ross  is  a  man  who  seems 
to  have  found  himself  famous  about  as  suddenly  as 
Byron  did.'  "  I  hope  that  what  I  mean  will  not  be  mis- 
understood. It  is  simply  this  :— That  Mr.  Ross,  an 
architect  in  a  remote  provincial  town,  seems  to  have 
found  himself  suddenly  famous,  because  of  the  place 
he  now  holds  with  men  of  such  widely-enjoyed  repu 
tation  as  Sir  George  Scott,  Mr.  Street,  and  Mr.  Burges, 
and  it  has  no  regard  to  the  question  whether  Mr.  Ross 
holds  this  by  the  exercise  of  unaided  talents,  or  by  the 
use  of  occasional  assistance.  Hoping  to  see  this  letter 
in  your  next  imp  rcssion,  I  am,  Sir,  Sic, 

Thomas  Gild.uid. 

27th  January,  1873. 


Sir, — In  tlie  altogether  unjustifiable  attack  on  Mr. 
Ross  that  has  appeared  lately  In  the  pages  of  the 
Huii.DiNi;  Nkws,  I  consider  lliat  not  onl.y  Mr.  Hoss's 
honour,  but  also  the  honour  of  the  country  he  so  well 
I'eprescnis,  has  been  fatnlhj  Utmpcmd  loilh.  And  as  one 
wlio  has  had  ample  experience  of  our  Scotch  architects' 
offices,  allow  mo  utterly  to  refute  the  grave  charges 
you  have — without  any  wish  to  damage  anybody — so 
fatuously  preferred  against  a  gentleman  whose  name 
and  skill  are  a  credit  alike  to  him.self  and  the  country 
which  brought  him  fourth,  and  who  has  produced  more 
great  men  in  a  fortnight  than  England  could  In  a 
century. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  extensive  assist- 
ance is  obtained  from  London  by  one  or  two  of  our 
Gothic  architects  when  jiressure  of  other  business 
compels  them  to  lay  by  the  pencil  for  the  crowbar  (so 
to  speak).  But  In  spite  of  this  slight  Indiscretion,  I 
would  )irou(lly  jiolnt  to  our  architecture,  as  seen  In  the 
street  In  ICdinburgh,  as  evidence  that  Scotland  Is  by 
no  means  beliind  your  country  In  "  arms,  in  arts,  and 
song,"  and  the  simple  mention  of  the  new  Bank  of 
Scotland,  on  the  Mound,  the  new  church  at  the  bottom 
of  Pllrlg-street,  and  the  National  Monument  to  our 
bravo  soldiers  on  the  Calton-hlll,  will,  I  think,  be 
sufficient. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.. 

Nemo  me  Impune  Lacessit. 

[We  in.sert  the  above  extraordinary  letter,  written 
by  a  gentleman  who  says.  In  a  private  note,  that  he 
has  "  known  Mr.  Ross  from  an  infant."  We,  however, 
fail  to  see  wherein  it  will  in  any  way  assist  Mr.  Ross. 
Neither  do  wc  .see  wherein  the  honour  of  Scotland  has 
lieen  "  fatally  iumpern/  u  itli."  The  question  at  issue 
is  more  one  of  individuality  tlian  nationality.  Our 
correspondent  talks  tall,  but  someliow  he  proves 
nothing.— Ed.] 


SANITARY  OPERATIONS  IN  GLASOW. 

Sir,— I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you  the 
appended  article  clipped  from  the  Ei-enivg  Citizen,  on 
the  woi  k  of  the  Sanitary  Department,  Glasgow,  as  I 
think  it  may  be  interesting  to  year'  readers  to  know 
how  filth,  disease,  &c.,  are  being  battled  with  in  a 
great  city.  You  are  aware,  I  dare  say,  that  Glasgow 
has  the  grandest  water-supply  in  the  world  ;  that  it 
has  an  extensive  Improvement  Sclicme  In  active  opera- 
tion, letting  in  light  and  air  to  the  worst  parts  of  the 
city  ;  and  tiiat  it  has  an  unenviable  death-rate. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  Thos.  Gildard. 

People  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  City,  and  the  business  of  the  de- 
partment which  makes  the  healtli  of  the  citizens  its 
peculiar  care  ;  but  so  little  is  popularly  known  of  the 
practical  work  performed  that  it  may  be  of  some  in- 
terest to  explain  it  briefly  from  the  details  given  In  a 
report  by  the  Inspector,  which  has  just  been  printed. 
The  ser\'ice  is  divided  into  eight  branches,  beginning 
with  Nuisance  Inspection,  wliich  includes  tlie  sanitary 
improvement  of  defectively  constructed  dwellings  and 
their  surroundmgs,  and  by  which  ventilation,  light, 
drainage,  paving,  water-supply,  suitable  conveniences, 
and  the  means  of  maintaining  cleanliness  arc  obtained. 
Labour  in  this  department  has  been  attended  with 
satisfactory  results,  not  only  in  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  occupants,  but  In  the  absence  of  In- 
fectious diseases  in  localities  formerly  notoriously 
prolific  of  cases  for  fever  hospitals.  Owners  and 
tenants  are  complimented  for  the  willing  acquiesence 
shown  in  carrying  out  suggested  Improvements,  the 
cases  for  prosecution  being  few,  while  the  astonishing 
number  of  9,944  nuisances  were  removed.  The  next 
branch  of  the  business  is  Lodging-house  Inspection, 
wliicli  controls  the  number  of  lodgers  in  ticketed 
houses,  common  lodging-houses,  and  houses  let  In 
lodgings  ;  enforces  cleanliness,  and  detects  over- 
crowding therein.  Out  of  14,463  houses  visted,  13,273 
were  found  clean,  and  1,190  dirty,  while  19,152  vi.sits 
were  made  for  the  detection  of  over-crowding.  It  is 
stated  that  the  houses  now  present  an  aijpearancc 
much  improved  from  what  they  did  at  the  outset  of  the 
inspection  in  1870,  the  rules  as  to  cleanlmess,  ventila- 
tion, and  whitewashing  being  in  most  cases  fully 
observed,  and  admitted  by  the  class  of  persons  sub- 
jected to  them  to  be  greatly  conducive  to  their  good 
health  and  comfort.  Branch  the  third.  Epidemic  In- 
spection, includes  house  to  house  \1sitation,  for  the 
discovery  of  persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases, 
the  arrangement  for  their  hospital  and  home  treat- 
ment, and  the  appliance  of  measures  necessary  to 
check  and  prevent  the  spread  of  such  diseases.  In 
connection  with  this  object  the  extraordinary  number 
of  144,712  visitations  were  made  and  1 .014  cases  found. 
Then  there  is  Female  Visitation,  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes  and  habits  of  cleanli- 
ness. Excellent  results  are  shown  under  this  head,  some 
13,000  first  vLsits  having  been  paid,  and  great  huprove- 
nieiit  found  on  a  return.  The  female  visitors  are  well 
rscclved  by  the  people,  and  continue  in  many  ways,  it 
is  stated,  to  aid  the  general  service.  Detecting  un- 
wholesome food  is  the  fifth  department,  and  the 
officers  engaged  made  3,137  inspections,  119  seizures, 
and  obtained  14  convictions.  The  inspection  of  work- 
shops is  now  in  the  hands  of  Government  officials  ;  but 
the  sanitary  condition  of  these  places  of  employ- 
ment continues  to  engage  the  close  attention 
of  the  health  officers.  Bakehouses  are  made  a 
separate  branch,  which  includes  the  enforce- 
ment of  proper  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  the 
detection  of  employers  ovcrworkmg  young  persons. 
A  large  number  of  inspections  were  registered,  but  the 
employers  do  not  appear  to  have  given  the  officials 
any  work.  The  remaining  branch  is  the  Indoor  ser- 
vice, engaged  in  making  up  returns  and  other  office 


work.  Performing  the  labour  of  the  entire  depart- 
ment, there  Is  a  staff  of  live  district  inspectors,  nine 
nuisance  Inspectors,  six  lodging-house  Inspectors,  eight 
epidemic  lns]iectors,  one  Insijcctor  for  detection  of  un- 
wholesome food,  one  Indoor  lns|)ector,  three  clerks, 
two  (Slice  boys,  and  four  female  visitors,  under  the 
orders  of  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Macleod,  who  draws  up  the 
report,  and  shows  that  there  Ih  work  enough  for  theni 
all  in  looking  after  the  .sanitary  condition  of  the  city. 


Jntiixonintimkatioit. 


QUESTIONS. 

[27(18.]- Factory  Chimneys.^Will  any  of  your 
practical  readers  kindly  iiifoim  me  what  uiaterials 
would  be  best  to  line  a  factory  chimney  with  through 
which  the  fumes  of  brimstone  stoves  have  to  pass,  and 
what  height  the  lining  should  be  carried  'f  An  early  re- 
ply would  be  much  esteemed. — T.  0. 

[27(i9.]— Dry  Rot.— 'Will  any  reader  of  the  BoildinB 
Nkws  kindly  inform  me  if  there  are  any  means  for  effec- 
tually preventing  dry  rot'.'  It  exists  in  a  house  near  York 
which  is  comparatively  modem;  and  in  making  altera- 
tion.s  lately,  fungi  were  found  growing  to  a  considerable 
height  behind  the  casing  jambs,  and  they  were  also  plen- 
tiful in  the  brickwork.  There  is  ample  ventilation  every- 
where.—AN  AUCHITECT'S  Cl.KIlK. 

[•>770.]— ■Wood-work  and  Hot-twater  Pipes.— I 

must  npologise  for  troubling  you,  hut  can  you  tell  me  if 
a  satisfactory  answer  was  ever  given  to  a  question  about 
the  possibility  of  settiug  fire  to  wood-work  by  any  form 
of  hot- water  pipes  in  the  number  of  your  journal  for 
November  17,  1871,  beyond  the  ones  published,  which 
throw  very  little  light  on  the  subject.  1  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  possible,  even  with  the  small-bore  high-pressure 
system,  to  ignite  wood-work,  but  am  told  that  the  late 
Mr.  Braidwood,  of  tlie  London  Fire  Brigade,  traced  seve- 
ral fires  to  this  cause.  If  you  could  give  me,  or  put  me 
in  the  way  of  finding,  any  posilice  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  should  be  much  obliged.— A.  L.  Taib.  architect, 
Manchester. 

[2771.]— Shading  Elevations.— Will  some  one 
please  explain  how  an  elevation  of  a  building  is  shaded 
by  the  use  of  the  angle  of  i->  degV— J.  C.  L. 

[2772.]— Drying  Ground  under  Flooring.— Would 
any  one  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  means  of  drying 
the  ground  under  flooring  of  house  ?  Air  bricks  have 
been  put  in  some  months,  ,but  owing  to  the  late  rains, 
have  not  dried  ground.  The  flooring  stands  about 
2ft.  Cin.  above  ground.  Has  sulphur  beea  tried  for  the 
pui-pose  ?— S.  T.  T. 

[277.3.]— Apportioning  CostofDrain.— Ihaveto  ap- 
portion between  A.,  B., 


B 


and  C.  the  cost  of  laying 
a  branch  drain.  Which 
is  the  proper  mode — 
the  area  of  pn  mise.s, 
the  frontage,  rateable 
value,  or  one-third  each  ? 
A.  maiutain.s  that  C. 
ought  to  make  it  down 
to  B  ;  B.  and  C.  half 
each  to  A. ;  and  A.,  B., 
and  C.  one-third  each 
of    the    remainder  to 

sewer.  Therefore  C.  would  have  to  pay  for  the  whole 
of  his  own,  together  with  half  B,  and  one-third  of  A., 
which  I  consider  unfair.  —X. 

[2774.]— Centrolinead.— Will  some  one  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  flx  a  centrolinead,  the  distance  of  vanishing 
points,  (Ike,  on  plan  being  kuowni  ?  How  are  the  pins  re- 
gulated round  which  the  centrulitiead  works,  and  what 
distance  ought  they  to  be  tr(.m  the  line  of  heights  ? — 
X.  Y. 

[2775.]— The  'Wooden  House  from  Norway.— I 

noticed  a  paragraph  in  your  paper  headed  "  A  Wooden 
House  from  Norway,"  stating  that  it  had  been  con- 
structed there,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  some  place 
in  Devonshire,  and  there  set  up  complete.  Can  you 
kindly  favour  me  with  the  address  of  either  the  owner, 
architect,  or  builder  ?  If  you  are  unable  to  do  so,  per- 
haps 5  ou  would  inquire  through  your  Intercommunica- 
tion column. — N.  H.  H. 

[2770  ]  — Creasing. — I  hail  ivifn  pleasure  the  addi- 
tional illustrations  in  the  Building  News,  as  I  believe 
that  the  spirit  of  architecture  is  in  the  drawing  more  than 
the  letterpress,  although  your  practical  papers  are  very 
useful.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  definition  of  the  term 
"Creasing,"  used  in  your  articles  on  "Quantities." — B, 
Nelson,  Architect  and  C.E.,  Llandudno. 


REPLIES. 

[2760.]— Cracked  Ceilings. — "A  Plasterer"  wishes  to 
know  the  cause  of  cracked  ceilings,  «^d  a  remedy  for 
them.  I  think  I  can  supply  him  with  the  information  he 
requires.  Supposing  the  materials  used  to  have  been 
good  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hair  mixed  with  the 
prioking-up  coat,  then  the  general  cause  of  cracking  is 
from  the  floating  coat  being  laid  on  before  the  pricking- 
up  is  quite  set,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  hurried 
work,  the  three  coats  beiug  followed  one  immediately 
upon  the  other,  so  that  they  are  little  better  than  one 
thick  coat.  I  always  insist  on  each  coat  being  perfectly 
dry  before  the  next  is  put  on,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
I  never  have  any  cr-icked  ceilings.  Contractors,  as  a 
rule,  very  much  object  to  this,  as  once  they  have  the 
se;ifiold  up  they  like,  in  order  to  save  trouble,  "  to  follow 
straight  on."  The  only  satisfactory  remedy  for  cracked 
ceilings  is  to  line  them  with  stout  lining  pnper  hung  with 
hutt  joint,  and  tiien  distemper. — E  B.  J.  K. 

[27C1,]— Royal  Northern  Agricultural  Society's 
Show. — lu  reply  to  "Inquirer,"  I  send  the  accompany- 
ing, being  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agi-icultural  Society,  held  on  December  24th, 
187'.i,  which  will  give  him  some  information  concerning 
the  competition :— "  Improved  Cottages  for  Agricultural 
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Labourers.— Colonel  Innes :  It  is  proper  that  I  should 
make  a  statement  to  this  meeting  as  to  the  position  of 
matters  in  reference  to  this  question,  and  also  to  ask  that 
the  committee  be  re-appointed  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
successful  termination.  Yon  will  remember  that  twelve 
months  ago  a  committee  to  get  ]ilan3  for  cottages  was 
appointed,  and  they  were  directed  to  place  themselves  in 
communication  with  the  General  Committee,  to  frame 
rules  under  which  the  competition  should  be  conducted. 
We  very  soon  saw  that  the  subject  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  more  Associations,  and  that  competition  had 
been  carried  on  for  some  time  in  England,  and  that  very 
great  interest  had  been  taken  in  the  matter.  Borrowing 
something  of  the  terms  they  had  adopted,  we  ai-ranged 
the  terms  upon  which  competition  was  invited  for  the 
premiums  offered  by  the  Society.  The  competitors  were 
invited  to  lodge  their  jjlans  in  the  last  week  in  October, 
and  we  trusted  that  ere  this  time  we  should  have  been 
ready  to  present  to  you  the  final  report,  and  to  exhibit 
the  plans  which  had  been  selected  as  the  best,  and  ihat 
the  whole  matter  should  have  been  completely  in  shape. 
I  ara  not  now  here  to  apologise  in  any  way  for  that  not 
being  the  case.  It  has  not  been  owing  to  any  miscar- 
riage in  the  arrangements  of  the  committee,  or  failure 
in  their  exertions,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  present  the 
report ;  it  has  been  from  the  ratlier  unexpected  success  of 
the  competition.  The  number  of  plans  has  been  very 
large,  and  it  has  taken  some  time  to  have  all  the  plans 
classified.  There  have  been  nearly  bO  plans  sent  in,  com- 
prising 500  separate  drawings.  The  selection  of  plans  is 
now  in  such  a  state  as  that  they  can  be  laid  before  the 
committee  for  final  consideration,  and  I  trust  that  in  a 
few  days  the  committee  will  appoint  a  day  in  which  they 
can  decide  upon  these  plans.  I  beg  to  move  that  the  com- 
mittee be  re-appointed,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Hac- 
donald.  factor,  Cluny,  and  Mr.  Begg,  factor,  Durris."— 
W.  Fox. 

[276.5.]— Architects'  Charges.— To  the  query  of  Ar- 
chitect (No.  276.5)  in  last  number,  I  should  like  to  see  an 
answer  f I om  some  professional  man  of  standing.  I  am 
somewhat  interested  in  the  same  matter,  and  a  year  or 
two  ago  I  had  occasion  to  measure  up  and  value  a  good 
deal  of  work  that  I  had  designed  and  carried  out,  no  con- 
tracts being  entered  into.  My  charge  for  this  (2  per  cent.) 
was  objected  to  by  my  client,  as  I  was  infonned  that  un- 
der 710  circumstances  could  an  architect  be  entitled  to 
more  than  5  per  cent,  for  all  seniiei's,  and  he  conflnned 
his  statement  by  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  member  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects ;  so  I  had  to  withdraw 
my  charge.  Doubtless,  had  I  added  my  percentage  to 
the  builder's  account,  including  the  same  therein,  my 
client  would  have  known  nothing  about  it,  and  been  per- 
fectly satisfied.  There  are  no  professional  survej'ors  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  and  all  this  work  has  to  be  done 
by  the  architects  themselves.  Had  I  employed  a  sur- 
veyor, I  suppose  the  same  objection  would  have  been 
made  by  my  client  as  to  paying  him.— Provincial. 

[27(;7.]— Draught  in  Church.— Put  blinds  to  your 
windows  Uin.  from  glass,  curtains  to  vour  doors. — 
K.  A.  W. 


•WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  MATTERS. 

The  Bo.vrd  of  Woiiks  and  the  Native  Guano 
Company. — The  reports  of  the  Engineer  and  Consult- 
ing Chemist  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on 
the  experiments  of  the  Native  Guano  Company  at 
Crossness  have  been  printed.  Mr.  Bazalgette  states 
that  the  total  expenditure  in  producing  142  tons  of 
native  guano  was  £895,  or  about  £S.  6s.  4d.  per  ton, 
exclusive  of  rent,  interest  on  capital,  deprecation  of 
plant,  and  other  incidental  items.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  shillings,  the  company's  books  show  no  returns 
in  the  shape  of  sales  of  manure.  The  Consulting 
Chemist,  Mr.  Keates,  F.C.S.,  states— (1),  that  the  ef- 
fluent water  was,  on  the  whole,  in  a  fit  state  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  ordinary  river  without  producing  a 
dangerous  degree  of  pollution,  but  the  sewage,  owing 
to  the  heavy  rains  of  the  winter,  was  in  an  extremely 
dilute  state,  and  the  effect  of  this  was  to  render  the 
I'csults  somewhat  inconclusive  ;  (2)  that  there  was  no 
nuisance  durirtg  the  process  ;  and  (3)  that  the  value 
of  the  manure,  as  judged  of  by  its  chemical  compo.si- 
tiou,  docs  not  exceed  20s.  per  ton.  It  appears  from 
Mr.  Bazalgettc's  report  that  Mr.  Eawson,  the  genera! 
manager  of  the  Native  Giumo  Company,  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Keates  and  himself,  urging  that  certain 
expenses  incurred  during  the  process  ought  not  to  be 
debited  to  it,  but  he  deems  it  his  duty  to  report 
simply  what  was  done,  and  )i(it  what  might  have  been 
done  or  was  left  undone  by  the  company  during  the  three 
months  of  the  experiment,  and  he  must  not  be  con- 
sidered to  assent  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Kawson's 
views. 

Sewace  op  Neston  anu  r\nKriATE.— At  .a  meeting 
of  the  Local  Board  at  Ne^tim.  hi  l  week.  Instructions 
were  given  to  Messrs,  lieade  i  ( iud.lisim,  civil  engineers, 
of  Liverpool,  to  prepare  tlie  neccs.-ary  plans  and  sec- 
tions for  the  coiuplctc  sewerage  of  the  district.  The 
water  supply  being  now  completed,  a  system  of 
sewerage  has  become  indispensable.  The  question  of 
utilisation  is  still  an  oi)en  one,  but  as  the  nature  of  the 
district  is  adapted  to  irrig.ation  works,  they  may  pro- 
bably be  eventually  adopted.  When  the  sewerage  is 
completed,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  this 
locality  should  not  be  as  healthy  as  it  is  picturesque. 

Tide-Wells  at  Margate.— A  correspondent  of 
the  AHtiquarian  says  that  Margate,  which  used  to 
stand  almost  at  the  head  of  English  watering-places 
for  salubrity,  now  is  almost  the  lowest  in  the  list, 
according  to  the  Registrar-General's  return  for  1871  ; 
and  her  neighbour,  Ramsgate,  once  far  below  her,  is 
now  vastly  superior  :  the  mortality  of  the  former 
being  just  double  that  of  the  latter,  viz.,  22  per  thou- 
sand as  against  11.  What  are  the  causes  of  this 
change?  May  it  not  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of 
Ramsgate  having  secured  a  thorough  system  of  drain- 
age, and  good  supply  of  water,  while  Margate  has 
still  no  regular  drainage,  at  least  to  the  old  town,  and 


at  many  houses  the  water,  being  from  wells,  and  those 
wi  lls  ill  ci(.sc  pro.ximity  to  cesspools,  is  necessarily  im- 
pun  v  ."^niiic  at  Ica.st  of  those  wells  are,  as  J.  Lewis 
mentioned  in  his  "  History  of  Tenet "  (1736),  tide-wells, 
the  water  rising  and  failing  in  them  with  the  tide. 
Lewis  attributes  this  circumstance  to  the  soft  and 
porous  nature  of  the  chalk,  especially  on  the  west  or 
Loudon  side  of  Margate,  from  the  Nayland  rock  to 
Cliff-end  ;  and  it  shows  itself  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  shore,  as  in  wells  at  Garlinge,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  and  the  enormous  increase  of  late 
years  in  the  number  of  visitors,  and  greater  amount  of 
sewage,  wells  once  held  in  repute  for  good  water  have 
had  to  be  closed  altogether,  as,  c.ri-,  one  in  Trinity- 
square,  near  the  church.  But  tide-wells  .still  arc  in 
use,  although  lodging-house  keepers  and  others  try  to 
keep  the  fact  concealed,  .and  are  a  frequent  source  of 
low  fever,  diphtheria,  and  cholera,  during  the  season. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Cambridge. — The  large  bay-window  in  the  Hall  of 
Peterhousc,  Cambridge,  has  recently  been  enriched  with 
stained  glass,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Mori'is,  Marshall,  & 
Co.  In  this  work  Mr.  F.  Madox  Brown  has  had  a 
considerable  share  as  the  designer  of  several  of  the 
figures.  The  window  comprises  three  tiers,  of  seven 
lights  each.  The  whole  represents  a  tree,  on  the 
branches  of  which  hang  shields  of  arms  ;  these  occupy 
the  lowest  tier  of  lights.  The  second  tier  comprises 
seven  figures,  one  in  each  light,  being  representations 
of  six  worthies,  and  the  founder  of  the  college,  in 
his  monk's  dress.  All  these  figures  are  by  Mr. 
Brown.  They  rcpi'csent  Homer,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  the 
Founder,  Friar  Bacon,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Newton. 
Four  other  windows  for  the  same  hall  have  been  in- 
tru.stcd  to  the  tirra  in  question.  They  comprise  three 
lights  each  :  1,  enriched  with  figures  of  Edward  the 
First,  S.  Peter,  and  Queen  Eleanor.  The  first  and 
third  of  these  are  by  Mr.  Brown.  This  window  is  in 
its  place.  2,  figures  of  Dr.  Warkworth,  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  and  Chancellor  Holbroke.  3,  Cavendish  the 
chemist,  Grofton,  and  Gray  the  poet.  4,  Crashaw, 
Bishop  Cosins,  and  WMtgift. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Oxford  Building  and  Investment  Company.  

The  seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  .Share- 
holders of  this  Company  was  held  on  Wednesday  week. 
Four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  shares  have  been  issued 
during  the  year  1872,  making  a  total  of  12,000  shares, 
representing  a  subscribed  capital  of  £60,000,  of  which 
£46,628  are  ]iaid  np.  The  business  done  in  loans 
during  the  past  twelve  months  amonnts  to  £30,278, 
making  a  total,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Company,  of  £1.-)0,980.  The  Directors  resolved,  after 
careful  consideration,  to  recommend  a  dividend  of  not 
more  th.an  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  that  the  sum 
of  £7.10.->.  Ifis.  lOd.  should  be  carried  foi-ward.  The 
annual  income  of  the  Company,  in  the  form  of  re- 
payments on  advances,  amounted  to  £13,.517.  18s.  4d. 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Hawick  Working  Men's  Building  and  Invest- 
jient  Society.— a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Monday  last.  There  was  a 
balance  available  for  dividend"of  £447.  Is.  8d.  It  was 
proposed  to  apply  this  in  paying  a  dividend  of  7^  pei- 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  share  capital,  which  wiu'take 
£204.  1.5s.,  and  to  carry  forwardl  a  reserve  fund  of 
£100.— £304. 1.5s.— thus  leaving  a  balance  to  be  carried 
forward  of  £142.  6s.  8d. 


■WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

London. — It  will  be  remembered  that  last  summer 
the  operatives  in  the  various  branches  of  the  London 
building  trade  made  a  demand  for  an  increase  of  one 
penny  per  hour  in  their  rate  of  wages,  and  that  the 
employers  conceded  a  halfpenny.  The  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Builders  have  just  received  notice  that 
this  year  the  men  intend  to  "  stand  out  "  for  the  other 
halfpenny,  making  their  wages  9d.  per  hour,  "  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  their  original  memorial." 
The  notice  fixes  the  19th  of  July  next  as  the  date  for 
increase  "  to  come  into  operation,"  and  adds  that,  "  con- 
sidering the  increased  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
they  find  the  purchasing  poT\'er  of  money  within  the 
last  few  years  has  been  l  oduced  at  least  20  per  cent." 

Leamington. — A  large  meeting  of  builders  and  em- 
ployers in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  was  held 
at  Leamington  on  Thursday  week  to  organise  a 
masters'  association,  and  to  consider  the  demands 
made  by  tlie  operatives  from  the  bricklayers  and 
carpenters  down  to  the  labourers,  through  tlieir 
United  Trades'  Council,  for  shorter  hours  and  increased 
wages,  after  the  2.5th  of  March  next.  The  workmen 
•stipulate  that  .54  hours  instead  of  56i  shall  constitute 
a  week's  work,  and  require  an  advance  of  wages, 
ranging  from  7-8ths  of  a  penny  to  a  farthing  per 
hour.  Thei-e  are  also  very  stringent  regulations  as  to 
the  overtime,  the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  taken 
by  any  master,  and  the  time  and  expenses  to  be 
allowed  to  men  employed  out  of  town.  It  was  de- 
cided to  form  a  Masters'  Associalion.  niid  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  the  necessary  rules. 


A  new  school  erected  at  Arthington  at  a  cost  of 
about  1,600  hts  been  opened.  The  style  is  Eliza- 
bethan. 


Bristdl  Schools  Competition. — The  designs 
of  Mr.  Stuart  Colman,  architect,  Bristol,  havo 
been  selected  by  the  Bristol  School  Board. 

Beer  Fkeertone. — At  the  last  meeting  of  tho 
Edinburgh  Geological  Society,  the  Secretary  rend 
a  communication  from  Mr.  W.  Linford,  Exeter,  iu 
reply  to  ciueries  which  had  been  addressed  to  him 
with  respect  to  the  lieautiful  white  .stone  from 
Beer  quarries,  of  which  a  specimen  was  exhibited 
at  last  meeting  of  the  society.  After  giving  some 
details  as  to  the  cost  of  the  .stone  and  the  means 
of  transport  available,  Mr.  Linford  stated  that, 
while  some  practical  men  recommended  the  .stone 
for  external  work,  others  thought  it  did  not  suffi- 
ciently resist  atmospheric  influences.  However, 
many  churches  had  been  built  with  it,  and  it  was 
still  occasionally  used  for  external  purposes,  for 
which  it  was  said  to  answer  well  when  not  ex- 
posed to  the  vertical  action  of  the  weather 
There  was  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  value 
for  interior  work  ;  and  it  was  now  being  used  in 
the  restoration  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 

Drainage  a  Remedy  for  Superstition. — In 
consequence  of  the  long-continued  rain,  what  is 
known  as  the  Surrey  Bourne  water  has  again 
made  its  appearance  in  Caterham  Valley,  and  a 
strong  current  is  running  in  the  direction  of 
Croydon.  A  culvert,  however,  has  recently  been 
constructed  by  the  Croydon  Local  Board  of  Health, 
and  this  time  it  is  expected  that  the  large  volume 
of  water  which  is  supposed  to  bo  caused  by  the 
overflow  of  springs  in  the  Surrey  hills,  will  be 
received  into  the  Wandle,  and  carried  away  harm- 
lessly. Long  ago  this  overflow  was  known  as  the 
"  Woe  Water,"  and  its  rising  was  supposed  to  in- 
dicate a  change  in  the  Government  of  the  country. 
It  duly  appeared,  according  to  an  old  chronicle,  in 
the  years  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Great  Revolu- 
tion, and  on  previous  occasions  of  similar 
importance. 

TiiE  Late  Miss  Susan  Dukant  . — MissSuern 
Durant,  the  sculptress,  has  ju.st  died.  A  pupil  of 
the  Baron  do  Triquetri,  and  constantly  commis- 
sioned to  execute  works  in  her  own  peculiar  line 
by  Her  Majesty  and  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  Miss  Susan  Durant  was  widely  known 
both  in  London  society  and  also  at  Paris,  where 
her  death  occurred.  She  will  be  best  remembered 
by  her  portraits  in  marble  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe  and  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Grote,  by  her 
cenotaph  to  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians,  at 
Windsor,  and  by  her  bust  of  the  Queen  now  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Inner  Temple.  With  Miss  Durant 
the  art  of  sculpture  was  followed,  not  for  the  sake 
of  pecuniary  gain,  but  through  a  love  of  the  art 
itself. 

It  is  stated  that  during  last  year,  the  average 
quantity  of  water  sent  into  the  city  of  Glasgow 
and  district  was  32,400,000  gallons  per  day,  or 
1,550,000  above  the  average  supply  of  1871  ;  and 
that  the  consumption  per  head  of  the  population 
was  51  gallons,  or  2A  gallons  more  than  the  average 
of  the  three  previous  years.  Of  this  increase, 
however,  half  a  gallon  "is  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  supply  for  trade  purposes. 


CHIP  S. 

Abberley  Parish  Church,  situated  about  a  rcile 
and  a  half  from  Witley,  Worcestershire,  has  been 
almost  totally  burnt  down.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
fire  was  caused  by  the  overheating  of  a  stove. 
The  erection  of  the  church,  which  was  completed 
in  the  year  1852,  cost  upwards  of  £8,000. 

The  new  Chiuxh  Institute,  North  Parade,  Brad- 
ford, which  is  approaching  completion,  is  to  be 
opened  at  Easter.  The  building,  which  is  being 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Pepper,  architects,  Bradford,  will  cost  somewhere 
about  £12,000. 

The  eminent  French  engineer,  J.  B.  A.  Lebas,  is 
dead.  It  was  he  who  placed  the  obelisk  of  Luxor 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  He  was  born  in  1797, 
and  was  a  pupd  of  the  Ecole  Polytechnique.  In 
1849  he  published  an  important  memoir,  with  plate 
entitled  '•  L'Ol.eliflque  de  Loitqsor,  Histoire  de  s:i 
Translation  a  Paris." 

It  is  said  that  when,  in  April  next,  Mr.  Henrv 
Cole  retires  from  the  post  he  has  so  long  held  at 
South  Kensington,  General  Scott  will  succeed  him 
as  secretary.  Mr.  Cole  will  undertake  tl:e 
management  of  the  London  International  Exhibi- 
tion. 

The  master  brick-makers  of  Birmingham  and 
neighbourhood  have  issued  a  notice,  stating  that  in 
Consequence  of  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coai,  on  and 
after  February  1  an  advance  must  take  place  in 
bricks  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  thousand. 
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TENDERS. 

BehfOM).— For  tho  Rrcc.tion  of  two  busiiiesR  prRmiHOS 
in  tho  High-Ktroot,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  W.  Iloff,  confec 
tioner.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mercer,  architect,  Bedford.  Quantities 
Bupplied  by  him. 

Foster  £3,460 

Cunv.in    3,22!) 

Spencer   

Taylor   3,139 

Moore   3,122 

Corby    3,113 

Chibnall   3,055 

Haynes   

Potter  

Lilley    3.04. 

Hull   3,on( 

Carter   2,999 

'  City.— For  two  warehouses,  Wood-street-square, 
Monlcwell- street.  City,  B.C.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  archi- 
tect. 


£3,460 

0 

0 

3,229 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,139 

0 

0 

3,122 

0 

0 

3,113 

0 

0 

3,055 

0 

0 

3,0.02 

0 

0 

3,050 

0 

0 

3.04.5 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

2,999 

0 

0 

Scrivener  and  White  . 


£3,680 

0 

0 

3,GG9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3;489 

0 

0 

3,393 

0 

0 

3,383 

0 

0 

3,380 

0 

0 

3,231 

0 

0 

3,222 

0 

0 

3,100 

0 

0 

Simpson  and  Co  


Crabb  (accepted)   

Kendal.— For  the  erection  of  enti'ance  portion  of 
villa  residence,  Brathwaite-green,  for  Mr.  D.  H.  Fenton. 
Mr.  Stephen  Shaw,  architect. 

Troughton  (walling  and  masonry)  £220   0  0 

Thompson  (carpentry  and  joinering)     143   0  o 

Goulding  (slating,  labour  only)   IG   0  0 

Davis  (plastei-ing)   49   0  0 

Eobinson  (plumbing,  painting,  &  glazing)  48  12  0 
Kendal. — Cottage  house,  Kirkland,  for  Mr.  Nicholas 
Atkinson.    Mr.  Stephen  Shaw,  architect. 

Medcalfe  (walling  and  slating)  £SS   0  0 

Peel  (carpenter  and  joiner)    50   0  0 

Jackson  (plumber,  painter,  and  glazier)  31   0  0 

Davis  (plasterer)    17   0  0 

London. — For  villa  residence,  with  studio,  at  Haver- 
stock-hill,  for  Mr. G.  G.  Kilburne.  Mr.  T.  Batterbury 
architect. 

Liuzell  and  Son  (accepted)   £1,500   0  0 

St.  Helens. — Sir, — Allow  me  to  correct  an  eiTor  in  one 
of  the  amounts  of  tenders  for  .Town-hall,  St.  Helens, 
Lancashire,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  17th  iu^ 
stant* 

Correct  Amounts. 

Tender  A  £27,745   0  0 

Tender  B   10,900  0  0 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

The  Carlisle  Diooksan  Church  Extension  Society, 
.January  31,  1873.-  For  plans  for  a  mountain  chapel,  suit- 
able for  100  persons.  Two  prizes  of  twenty  and  llfteen 
guineas  for  the  best  designs.  This  competition  is  open  to 
architects  residing  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Lancashire  only. — Ilev  Canon  Shipmaii,  Vicarage,  Aspa- 
tria,  Cumberland;  and  Dev.  Canon  Stoclc,  Bectory,  Win- 
dermere. 

The  Frome  District  Agricultural  Society.— Feb. 
20. — For  adapting  a  field  near  Frome  for  the  purposes  of 
a  Cheese,  Cora,  and  (Jattlc  Market,  and  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings.  Prcmiim-is  of  £20  and  £5  for  first  and 
second  best  designs. — Messrs.  Cruttwell  and  Daniell,  Soli- 
citors, Frome. 

Halifax,  Feb.  18. — For  designs  for  a  school  at  Booth 
Town.  Mr.  R.  Ostler,  School  Board  Office,  Waterhouse- 
streot,  Halifax. 

Northampton,  Jan.  27.— For  designs  for  two  new 
schools,  with  class-rooms,  out-offlcos,  &c.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Hensham,  Solicitor,  Northampton. 

Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  (Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  5s.  Gd.  per  yard  super.  See  BuiLUING 
News,  December  27,  1872,  Mechanics'  Murjazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free ;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENEY  C.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester. — [Advt.] 


.Swansea,  Feb.  4.— For  the  erection  of  a  quay  wall  and 
other  works  connected  therewith,— Richard  Aubrey, 
Esseiy,  Town  Clerk,  Guildhall 

Tynkmouth  School  Board,  Feb.  3.— For  the  erection 
of  school  buildings  at  Chirtou.— Mr.  F.  B.  N.  Hasvvell, 
architect,  12,  Howard-street,  North  Shields. 


Total  amoimt  £38,G45   0  0 


Mr.  A. 


Stockwell. — For  house  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Honey. 
T.  Timewell,  architect. 

Snellmg  £1,025   0  0 

Miller    I.OIG   0  0 

Pharaoh   915   0  0 

Cobbledick  (too  late;   900   0  0 

Harrop  (accepted)    865   0  0 

Surrey. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  servants' 
offices,  Tandridge  Coui-t,  Surrey,  for  the  Eight  Hon.  the 
J£arl  of  Cottenham.  Mr.  E.  Martin,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  by  Mr.  Fredk.  Sparrow. 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  and  West   £9-55   0  0 

Ward   790   0  0 

Jarrett  (accepted)   760    0  0 

Wathamstow.— Foundations  for  S.  Saviour's  Church, 
Walthamstow. 

Add  if  in 
Selenetic  Mortar. 


Myirs  £1,176  0  0.. 

Perry  and  Co             1,000  0  0.. 

Carruthers                  84G  0  0.. 

Egan                           806  0  0.. 

Dove  Bros                  795  0  0.. 

Henshaw  and  Co...      790  0  0.. 


.£40 
10 

50 
37 
40 
50 


Ashton  &  Green, 
Slate,  Iron  and  Marble  Merchants  and  Quarry 
Agents.— EOOFING  SLATES— Bangor,  Blue,  Red,  and 
Green.  Blue,  POrtmadoc,  and  Whitland  Abbey  Green. 
The  new  "Permanent"  Green,  weight  the  same  as  Ban- 
gor and  nniformity  of  cleavage  equal.  Marble  and  Ena- 
melled Slate  Chimney-pieces.  Inscription  Tablets,  &c. 
Stoves,  Eanges,  and  Builders'  Ironmongery.  A.  &  G.'s 
SPECIAL  RED  RIDGE  TILES.  Large  Show  of  all 
Goods  at  14  and  1-5,  Bury-street,  St.  Mai-j'  Axe,  Loudon, 
E.G.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application  accora 
panying  trade  card. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BTin^DTNG  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RINDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  (jf  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

BATH  Stone  Office  ; 
[Advt.]  COESHAM,  WILTS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GREKN  nOOPING-SliATES. 

Ah  supplied  to  Jl.IUI.  The  Prince  oj  IVales  at  Sanrlrinoham. 
Tlic  Penmoyle  Sca-grocn  StatcK  nrc  Bjimdllj  ndiiptcd  lor 
Chiucbes,  Public  BuildingH,  Sic,  &c. 

(Lens  costJu  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiliiifj.) 
ThoBC  durable  and  non-alinorlicnt  slates  can  be  obtained  in  ehm 


Monday. — Royal  Institute  of  .British  Architects. 

(1)  "On  the  Shoring  of  Grosmont  Church 
Tower."  By  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon.  (2.)  "  On 
Warming  and  Ventilation."  By  Mr.  3 .  Barber, 
C.E.   8  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.— President's  Ad- 
dress.  7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday. — Institution  of'Civil  EnQineers.— (1.)  Di.s- 
cussion  on  "Cylindrical  Foundations."  (2.) 
"The  Relative  Advantages  of  the  5ft.  Gin. 
Gauge  and  of  the  Metre  Gauge  for  the  State 
Railways  of  India,  particularly  for  those  of  the 
Punjaub,"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Thornton,  Secretary  of 
the  Public  Works  Department,  India  Office. 
8  p  m. 

Wednesday— Society  of  Arts.— "On  Ships  for  the 
Channel  Passage."  By  Lieut.-Ool.  A.  Strange. 
8  p.m. 

Friday.— Architectural  Association.—"  On  the  Re- 
storation of  Willesden  Church."  By  Mr.  E.  J. 
Tarver.   7.30  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  So- 
ciety.—"On  Koads."  By  Mr.  J.  Bateman. 
7.30  p.m. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Beaufort,  Feb.  3, — For  the  erection  of  a  school  at 
Beaufort-hill,  to  accommodate  189  children.  Mr.  Llew. 
P.  Jones,  Victoria^road,  Ebbw  Yale,  Monmouthshire. 

BrOWNHills  (near  Walsall),  Feb.  10. — For  the  erection 
of  a  market^hall,  shops,  and  other  buildings  adjoining  the 
Railway  Station.  The  Eev.  J.  J.  Singleton,  Ogley  Hay 
Vicarage,  near  Walsall. 

Chichester,  Feb.  8.— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  We.sit  Sussex  Club  premises,  in  East-street.  Mr. 
George  Elkington,  architect.  West-street,  Chichester. 

Cuckfield  (Sussex),  Feb.  7. — For  proposed  alterations 
and  additions  to  the  Workhouse  and  premises  at  the 
Cuckfleld  Union.— Mr.  E.  Waugh,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Cuckfleld. 

Dublin,  Feb.  5. — For  lowering  and  widening  Essex 
bridge.  N  Proud,  Secretary,  Port  and  Docks,  Office,  Dublin. 

Elland  (Yorkshire),  Feb.  3.— For  the  erection  of  a  fire- 
proof worsted  mill  and  shed,  with  engine  and  boiler 
house,  offices,  and  mill  chimney.  Mr.  T.  W.  Hellewell, 
arhitect,  Brighouse. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  Feb.  12. — For  the  con 
struction  of  about  84G  lineal  metres  4ft.  Gin.  by  Sft. ;  97 
lineal  metres  :ift.  Gin.  by  Sft.  4iu. ;  6.39G  lineal  metres  Sft, 
by  2ft.  brick  sewers ;  and  102  lineal  metres  Ilia,  pipe 
sewer,  and  other  works.  Board  of  Works,  Franktort-on 
the-Maine. 

Geddins  (Puffollc),  Feb.  3.— For  the  erection  of  a  rec- 
tory house.  Ml-.  W.  Kirby,  architect,  29,  St.  Luke's-road, 
Birmingham. 

Gloucester,  Feb.  5.— For  the  supply  of  200  pieces  of 
oak  timber,  suitable  for  checking-posts  on  the  canal. 
Henry  Waddy,  secretary.  Canal  Office,  Gloucester. 

Grays  (Essex.) — Feb.  12.— For  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  in  connection  with  Palmer's  Endowed  Schools. 
Mr.  Thomas  Book  Maples,  Queen's  Chambers,  Chapel- 
street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

Hanley  (Staffordshire),  Feb.  3.— For  the  supply  of  blue 
paving  bricks.  Mr.  J.  Lobley,  Borough  Surveyor,  Cor- 
poration Offices,  Hanley. 

KeiGHLey,  Feb.  13.— For  making  a  new  survey  and 
finished  plans  of  the  district,  to  a  scale  of  30tt.  to  an  inch. 
Heni-y  Alty,  C.E.,  Engineer  to  the  Local  Board,  Keigh- 
lev-  ,  , 

Leavbsdbn  Woodside,  Feb.  C.— For  the  supply  and 
fixing  of  steam-driving  rhachinery  at  the  washhouse  and 
laundry,  at  the  St.  Pancras  Schools.  Daniel  Fildew,  Clerk 
to  the  Guardians,  Vestry  Hall,  St.  Pancras,  N.W. 

Littleton  (near  Evesham),  Feb.  3.— For  the  erection 
of  a  new  school  and  teacher's  residence.— Mr.  George  Hunt, 
architect,  Eve.sham. 

London  Bridge. — For  the  erection  of  a  factory  for  200 
workmen.  Mr.  W.  G.  Coldwell,  21,  Railway  Approach, 
London  Bridge. 

March,  Feb.  13.— For  the  erection  of  boys',  gu-ls ,  and 
infants'  schools  and  class-rooms,  for  the  accommodation 
of  500  children,  and  residences  for  the  master  and  ^mis- 
tress. Mumford  and  Townsend,  architects.  No.  3,  York- 
row,  Wisbech. 

Middlesborough,  March  3.— For  the  new  Cart  Ferry 
works  on  the  North  and  South  Side  of  the  River  Tees.  J . 
T.Bellc,  Town  Clerli,  Middlesborough. 

Midland  Railway,  Feb.  4.— For  alteration  to  the 
refreshment  rooms  and  other  works  at  the  Derby  Statin. 
—J.  Williams,  secretary,  Derby. 

Midland  Railway,  Feb.  4.— For  bricklaying,  exca- 
vating, &c.,  adjoining  Whitecross-street.— Engineer's 
Office,  Goods  Station,  St.  Pancras. 

Midland  R.ulway,  Feb.  4.— For  general  works,  &c., 
at  Sheffield.— J.  Williams,  Midland  Railway,  Derby. 

Newcastlb-ON-Tyne,  Feb.  21.— For  the  erection  of  the 
Bell-terrace  schools.  Alfred  Goddard,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board. 

North  Eastern  Railway,  Feb.  4.— For  the  erection 
of  thr^e  cottages  at  Howden,  and  three  at  Crook.  J.  E. 
Macnav,  Railway  Offices,  Darlington. 

NORTH  Eastern  Railway,  Feb.  4.— For  the  supply  of 
one  million  bricks  for  the  new  station  at  Middlesborough. 
J.  E.  Macnay,  Railway  Offices,  Darlington. 

OpenshAW,  Feb.  10.— For  draining,  flagging,  &c.  Mr. 
J.  Elliott  Holder,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

OSEOURNBY,  Feb.  10  —For  the  restoration  of  the  parish 
church.   Mr.  Kirk,  Architect,  Sleaford. 

EoCHDALE,  Feb.  13.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  work- 
house at  Dearnley,  near  Bochdale. — John  Holgate,  Clerk 
to  the  Guardians,  Acker-street,  Eoohdale. 

Snelston  (near  Ashbourne),  Feb.  8.— For  the  erection 
of  a  parsonage-house.  Eev.  Clement  F.  Broughton, 
Snelston,  Ashbourne. 

S.  Lawrence  NewlAnd  (near  Maiden),  Feb.  10.— For 
additions  and  alterations  to  the  rectory  liouse.  Eev.  J 
W.  Mills,  New  Hall,  Bradwell,  near  Maiden. 

S.  Mary.  Islington,  Feb.  7.— For  the  construction  of 
1,070ft.  of  brick  sewer  (Sft.  9in.  by  2ft.  Gin.),  and  other 
works.  JohnLayton.  Vestry  Clerk,  Upper-street,  Islington. 


suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  an  under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Oloncester : 


Per 
1,200  Slates. 


Equivalent  to 
per  wiuarr, 

.    ..    Ifln.  6d. 

.  ..  i6ii.  ea. 

.  . .  14g. 
.    ..  138. 


Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7   2  17  <>  •■ 

Do.         do.  13  by  «   2  17  «  .. 

Do.         do.  13  by  7   2   ^  0  .. 

Do.         do.  12  by  7   1  18  6  •• 

Do         do.  12  by  6   17  6  Ub. 

Prices  of  Urge  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  UeJerence 
Testimonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to 
JIESSRS.  P.AUDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  VFilts. 
.SMcimens  at  Museum  of  Geolopry,  Jcrmyn-strcet,  Piccadilly,  IV., 
and  .at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 


J.  W 

builder, 


BANKRUPTS. 

.SITTINGS  FOR  PtIDLIC  EXAMINATION. 
Hackworth.    Darlington,  engineer  and  engine 
Feb.    11.— .1.  W.  Burns,  Manchester,  lately 
coachbuilder,  Feb.  20. 

dividend  meetings. 
OR.  Johnson,  Lowestoft  and  Norwich,  coal,  slate,  and 
timber  merchants,  Feb.  20. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Eobort  Stewart  Lyall,  Glasgow,  plumber,  February  3, 
at  12. 

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Eobert  Sharpe  and  Sons,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
contractors  for  public  works. — Hillas  and  Priestley, 
Bradford,  Yorkfhire,  joiners.— Penson  and  Ritchie, 
Chester,  architects.  -William  Fallows  and  Co.,  LiveriJOol, 
iron  merchants. 

LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN 
CONSTRUCTION. 

(From  the  /'ublic  LeGrjer.) 

Lead. 
per  ton 


Pig — Foreign  .  . 
„  English  W.B. 
„  Lead  Co.  .  . 
„  Other  brands 
Sheet  Milled  .  . 
Shot,  Patent  .  . 
Red  or  minium  . 
Litharge,  W.B.  . 
"White  Dry  .  . 
„   ground  in  oil 


£21  15 
22  10 
22  15 

22  0 
2-3  0 
24  10 

23  15 
0  0 

28  10 
0  0 


£22 

,  23 
0 


Teak  

Quebec,  red  pine 
„   yellow  pine 
„   pitch  pine  , 
Quebec  oak,  white 
„  birch 
„     elm  .   .  . 
,,     ash  .   ,  . 
Dantzic  oak     .  . 
fir    .   .  . 
undersized 


TniBER. 

load 


Swedish  

Wainsoot,  Riga   .    .  . 
Masts,  Quebec  red  pine 
„   yellow  pine    .  . 

Oregon   

Lathwood,  Dantzic  fm. 

„  St.  Petersburg 
Deals  per  C,  12ft.  by  3 

by  9in 
Quebec  Pine,  1st  qual. 
„       „     2nd  do.  . 
„        „     3rd  do. . 
Canada  Spruce,  1st 

„  2nd  ii  3rd  .  . 
New  Brunswick  .  .  . 
Archangel,  yellow  .  . 
St.  Petersburg  yellow  . 

Finl.and   

Memel  and  Dantzic 
Gothenburg,  yellow 
„  white 
Gefle  yellow  .... 
Christiania  .... 
Battens,  all  sorts  .    .  . 
Other  Norway  .... 
Flooring  boards  pr  square 

of  lin.,  first  yellow  . 
First  white  .... 
Second  qualities  .   .  • 


£14  10  0 
3  10  0 

3  5  0 

4  0  0 
fi  10  0 

5  0  0 
4  15  0 
4  10 

4  10 

3  10 
2  10 

4  0 
a  15 
4  15 
4  0 
4  0 

7  0 

8  10 
10  10 


22  10 

23  5 
25  0 

24  0 
0  0 

30  10 
0  0 

£15  10 

5  0 
G  0 

4  10 
7  0 

6  0 

5  0 
5  0 
G  10 
5  0 

5  h 
4  5 
3  0 

6  15 
6  10 
fi  10 
9  0 

10  0 

11  10 


20  0 
14  10 

10  0 

11  10 

8  15 

9  0 
14  10 

12  10 
8  10 
0  0 

10  10 
10  0 
12  0 

10  0 

7  10 

8  10 

0  11 
0  9 
0  7 


24  0 
16  10 

11  0 

12  0 
9  15 
9  15 

15  10 

13  10 
9  10 
0  0 

13  0 
10  10 
13  10 
13  10 

8  10 

9  10 

0  12 
0  II 
0  10 
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GLASS-PAINTING. 

IN  noticing  the  new  system  of  glass-painting,  * 
we  were  led,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
describe  with  an  luispariug  hand  some  of  the 
shortcomings  and  failings  of  glass-staining 
and  painting  as  practised  by  our  modern 
English  painters.  Although  our  strictures 
were  severe,  they  were  true  ;  and  so  far  we 
arc  glad  to  see  that  their  truth  has  been 
acknowledged  by  a  discreet  silence  on  the 
pai't  of  those  professionally  interested. 

The  importance  of  the  question  and  processes 
so  treated  cannot  be  overrated,  and  we  see  no 
vajid  reason  why  the  advanced  skill  and 
chemical  knowledge  so  widely  and  so  exten- 
sively studied  at  the  present  day  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  this  subject,  and  result 
in  the  making  of  enamels  which  shall  be 
permanent  in  colour,  and  equally  as  lasting 
in  wear  as  those  used  by  the  early  glass- 
painters. 

Much  controversy  has  been  held  from  time 
to  time  as  to  which  is  the  most  true  and  the 
best  style  of  painting,  for  ecclesiastical  windows 
especially,  s  omc  arguing  that  a  church- 
window  should  not  be  used  as  a  medium  for 
picture-painting,  but  should  be  composed 
simply  of  a  combination  of  harmonious  colours 
geometrically  arranged,  so  that  a  rich  and 
gem-like  eifect  should  be  produced  without 
the  aid  of  light  and  shade  properly  so-called. 
Others,  again,  will  admit  that  we  may 
insert  representations  of  the  human  iigure  or 
scenes  from  Sacred  History,  but  that  they 
should  be  represented  as  Hat  by  lines  and 
different-coloured  glass,  but  totally  without 
shades ;  by  this  means  they  say  we  can  tell 
clearly  the  tale  we  wish  to  be  told  quite  as 
weU  as  if  we  used  all  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade.  Another  and  more  numerous  classhold 
that  all  the  skiU  and  appliances  of  the  painter's 
art  may  be  used,  so  as  to  produce  a  finished 
pictorial  representation  of  any  particular  scene 
or  event,  just  as  if  we  were  painting  the  same 
upon  canvas  or  plaster,  allowing  of  course  for 
the  difference  of  material  and  position. 

Let  us  see  how  far  these  varjing  opinions  are 
right  or  wrong.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  differ- 
ence of  opinion  arises  from  a  want  of  a  due  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  and  necessities 
of  the  thing  itself  ;  for  instance,  in  painting  a 
picture  on  canvas,  we  have  a  plain  surface 
upon  which  we  can  place  any  colours  we  like, 
and  blend  and  manipulate  them  to  suit  our 
purpose  and  the  natui-e  of  oiu-  design.  But 
if  we  are  treating  the  same  subject  on  stained- 
glass,  the  circumstances  are  altogether  changed, 
and  we  have  to  adapt  our  design  and  its 
;panipulation  and  distributions  to  these 
altered  circumstances.  Here  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  surface  composed  of  small  irregular 
pieces  of  glass,  which  have  to  be  secured  to- 
gether by  comparatively  broad  lines  of  lead. 
Now  these  broad  lines  of  lead  are,  and  always 
have  been,  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
treating  a  painting  which  may  be  strictly 
called  a  picture  on  glass. 

On  consideration,  it  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  absolute  necessity  in  this  kind 
of  painting  of  iising  these  lead  lines  has 
created  a  peculiar  method  of  treatment,  in 
order  to  hide  them,  or  rather,  to  cause  them 
to  be  as  little  seen  as  the  nature  of  the  design 
would  admit.  Consequently  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  MediaBval  painters,  followed  by  all 
the  best  painters  since  their  time,  to  place  the 
lines  of  lead  on  the  main  outlines  and  dividing 
lines,  so  that  if  seen  at  all  the  leads  should 
appear  as  dividing  or  boundary  lines  ;  but  this 
could  not  be  done  effectually,  and  so  it  comes 
about  that  we  have,  even  in  the  best  examples, 
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broad  black  lines  crossing  the  draperies  and 
portions  of  the  figures  in  places  where  they 
have  no  business  to  be,  and  in  backgi-ounds 
and  foregrounds  we  have  a  network  of  black 
lines  crossing  and  recrossing  over  skies,  trees, 
and  buildings  in  a  confusion  not  pleasant  to 
look  upon,  and  in  a  way  utterly  destructive  of 
any  attempt  to  paint  a  picture  proper.  If 
we  add  to  the  foregoing  the  fact  that  there  is 
only  one  colour  (yellow)  that  we  can  paint  as 
a  stain,  and  that  each  separate  colour,  how- 
ever small,  must  be  inclosed  with  tliese  broad 
lead  lines,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  diffi- 
cutlies  in  the  way  of  painting  a  picture  on 
glass.  To  meet  tlicse  difficulties,  it  will  be 
evident  that  a  peculiar  treatment  of  the  design 
is  required.  Now,  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to 
what  is  the  most  proper  and  best  style  of 
painting  or  design  for  the  purpose,  these  lead 
lines  must  be  a  primary,  if  not  the  most  para- 
mount, consideration. 

Nothing  could  be  better  for  dividing  the 
various  colours  in  geometrical  work  than  these 
broad  opaque  lines.  They  give  the  iwW  value 
to  each  separate  colour  ;  and  by  their  breadth 
they  prevent  one  colour  from  impinging  upon 
another,  and  the  density  of  the  lines  intensities 
and  purifies  the  colours  also.  In  fact,  com- 
paratively broad  lines,  whether  painted  or  of 
lead,  are  a  necessity  on  painted  glass  of  any 
kind.  AH  lines  viewed  against  the  light 
appear  much  less  than  they  really  are,  and 
therefore,  if  not  made  strong,  wiU  appear  at- 
tenuated and  weak. 

For  the  flat  treatment  of  figure  subjects  in 
connection  with  geometrical  designs,  the  lead 
lines  are  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  prin- 
cipal outlines  may  be  clearly  defined  by  them 
so  as  not  to  appear  offensive  to  the  eye.  The 
foregoing  are  all  simple  and  proper  iises  of  the 
lead  lines.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  productions  of  the  highest  examples  of  the 
glass-painter's  art,  we  shall  find  that  the  real 
difficulties  in  the  use  of  these  lead  lines  com- 
mence. 

The  early  glass-painters,  whose  productions 
have  come  down  in  their  beauty  to  our  day, 
felt  the  same  difficulty  in  this  matter  as  we 
do  now.  They  solved  the  problem  in  their 
own  fashion  by  a  simple  yet  vigorous  breadth 
of  treatment,  using  as  few  lines  as  possible, 
and  employing  fusible  enamels,  which  were 
rich  in  colour,  and  permanent  both  in  colour 
and  substance  ;  in  fact,  their  enamels  became 
part  and  parcel  of  the  glass  itself,  and  so  have 
been  enabled  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of 
centuries.  We  are  afraid  that  this  valuable 
secret  has  gone  from  us,  or,  rather,  that  we 
have  never  had  a  knowledge  of  it  in  these 
latter  days. 

Now  our  modern  painters  seem  to  us  to  per- 
sist in  the  endeavour  to  paint  a  picture  on  the 
glass  as  they  would  paint  it  upon  canvas  or  a 
wall,  not  regarding  the  crossing  and  recrossing 
of  the  leads,  which  have  the  eflect  of  destroy- 
ing such  painting,  and  making  it  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches.  It  is  in  this  direction  the 
great  error  lies.  In  using  the  lead  lines,  the 
most  perfect  window,  in  whatever  style  it  is 
painted  (all  other  points  being  equal),  will  be 
that  in  which  the  lead  lines  are  seen  the  least, 
or  rather,  we  may  say,  in  which  the  lead  lines 
are  only  seen  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  design 
as  a  whole,  and  in  which  the  design  would 
suffer  if  the  lines  were  removed. 

It  is  further  said  that  there  cannot  possibly 
be  any  shade  on  the  glass  itself,  because  the 
light  passes  through  its  substance,  so  that  no 
shadow  can  be  formed ;  and  therefore  it  is 
laid  down  by  these  persons  that  it  is  decidedly 
■\vrong  to  paint  a  shadow  upon  a  substance 
which  cannot  in  itself  cast  a  shade. 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  will  be  obvious 
if  we  consider  that  we  do  not  i)aint  a  shadow, 
but  only  the  representation  of  a  shadow ;  and 
also  that  the  same  objections  will  apply  with 
equal  force  to  all  representations  of  a  shadow, 
whether  exhibited  upon  canvas,  plaster,  or 
other  substance.  "We  do  not  make  a  projec- 
tion to  throw  a  shadow,  but  only  its  likeness, 
or  an  imitation  of  the  same. 

It  may  he,  and  is,  in  fact,  frequently  as- 


serted that  in  painting  a  picture  upon  glass 
we  are  simply  painting  a  mere  transparency. 
This  is  true ;  in  a  sense  we  are  painting  a 
transparency,  for  all  glass  painting,  that  is, 
stained  and  painted  glass,  in  whatever  style  it 
is  done,  whether  simply  in  lines  -^vithout 
shadows,  or  in  geometrical  patterns,  must  of 
necessity  be  transparent  more  or  less,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed ;  but  these  transparencies  will  be  either 
daubs  or  high-class  pictures,  according  to  the 
talent  and  skill  of  the  artist  employed.  If  the 
term  "  mere  transparencies"  is  used  in  a  con- 
temptuous sense,  we  conceive  it  falls  to  the 
ground  harmless,  and  only  serves  to  show 
forth  the  gross  ignorance  or  prejiidice  of  those 
who  use  it.  "We  think  we  have  shown  that 
the  word  cannot  be  used  as  a  term  of  reproach 
when  applied  to  glass-painting  ;  if  so  we  have 
some  glorious  old  examples  of  glass  trans- 
parencies left  us,  painted  by  men  who  tho- 
roughly understood  what  they  were  about, 
and  the  natm-e  of  the  materials  they  used.  It 
will  appear,  from  what  we  have  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  various  styles  of  and  opinions  on 
glass-painting,  that  we  hold  the  opinion  that, 
while  a  true  representation  of  any  particular 
scene  or  event  may  be  faithfully  rendered  by 
a  transparent  or  semi-transparent  painting  on 
glass,  including  the  necessary  shadows  and 
tints  of  colour,  we  hold  also  that  all  these 
should  be  subordinate  in  degree  to  the  nature 
and  constructive  features  of  the  materials 
used ;  and  this  we  conceive  is  what  the  old 
masters  thoroughly  understood  and  practised, 
iising  as  few  lines  as  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject would  allow,  and  these  arranged  so  as  to  be 
as  little  seen  (as  lines)  as  possible.  If  these 
points  were  more  generally  studied  and  carried 
out,  we  should  have  better  windows  and 
fewer  abortive  attempts  at  glass-painting 
than  we  have.  Our  artists  would  occupy,  if 
not  the  first  position,  stiU  a  much  higher  one 
than  they  now  do,  and  our  churches,  instead 
of  being  disfigm-ed  by  false  art  and  bad 
painting,  would,  at  all  events,  be  adorned 
with  paintings  done  in  accordance  with  true 
principles,  whatever  their  artistic  merit  might 
be.  We  commend  these  considerations  to  the 
careful  notice  of  our  modern  school  of  glass- 
painters,  mth  the  hope  that  improvement  may 
result. 


THE  SECRET  MANUFACTURE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  processes  employed  in  the  production 
of  modern  architectural  design  have 
been  familiar  to  me  ever  since  I  was  eighteen 
years  old,  for  at  that  ripe  age,  before  the  time 
of  my  apprenticeship  (or  pupilage  if  you  pre- 
fer it)  had  expu-ed,  I  occupied  the  proud 
position  of  making  my  own  designs  for  the 
works  my  master's  ciistomers — or  clients — - 
intrusted  to  him.  Nor  did  my  advantages 
stop  here  ;  for  the  whole  of  the  details,  and  on 
some  rare,  privileged  occasions,  the  specifi- 
cation, superintendence,  and  management  of 
the  work  were  freely  placed  in  my  hands. 
Neither  was  I  alone  fortunate,  for  the  same 
advantages  and  opportunities  which  I  enjoyed 
had  been  offered  to  my  predecessors,  and  by 
two  of  them  fully  appreciated.  When  my 
venerable  master  signed  my  first  design,  not 
seen  by  him  before  the  minute  he  fathered  it, 
I  was  possessed  by  conflicting  emotions  hardly 
possible  to  describe.  Pride  in  my  work  was 
uppermost  in  me,  and  I  felt,  too,  a  decided  satis- 
faction at  his  endorsement— a  feeling  which,  as 
time  advanced,  I  regrettosay,  faded  away — but 
there  was  a  sense,  ora  glimmer  of  a  sense,  that  I 
was  being  deprived  of  something,  and  I  would 
have  givenhim  gladly  an  extra  year's  service 
to  have  placed  only  my  initials  in  the  corner 
of  my  drawings,  or  to  have  been  allowed  to 
sign  them  as  letters  are  signed — So-and-so,  per 
So-and-so.  These  little  weaknesses  of  youth 
soon  passed,  for  in  other  offices  I  saw  the  same 
sort  of  thing  at  work  and  taken  by  the  assist- 
ants as  a  mftre  matter  of  course.  The  pro- 
duction of  modern   architectm'al  design  I 
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found,  therefore,  to  be  mostly  a  manut'aoturo 
in  which  the  head  of  the  business  misht  or 
might  iuc)t  take  jiart,  and  when  he  did  act, 
that  it  was  chielly  in  matters  of  accounts 
and  correspondence.    If   I  am  rightly  in- 
formed, this  system  still  prevails  in  town  and 
country  ;  no  one  grumbles,  no  one  objects, 
because  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  archi- 
tectural Avork  is  a  business  to  be  conducted 
by  business  men  in  a  business  manner,  and 
the  best  architect  is  naturally  cnougli  ho 
who   employs  the  best  hands.  Sometimes 
the  hands  are  unruly,  and  strike.  Sometimes 
they  set  up   a  manufactory  on  their  own 
account,  but  it  is  only  very  lately  that  the 
hand  has  signed  his  own  death-warrant  hy 
laying  claim  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
credit  of   the  work  he   has  produced,  as 
something  he  is  entitled  to  over  and  above 
his  wage.    In  what  is  known  as  the  manu- 
facturing districts  this   claim  is  beginning 
to  be  recognised,  and  in  exhibitions  we  have 
seen  the  names  of  the  workman  joined  with 
his  work,  without  in  any  way  discrediting 
the  manufacturer  or  reducing  his  business. 
Now  the  eases  are  exactly  parallel;  for  it 
was  the  veriest  bunkum  that  was  ever  uttered 
to  talk  about  architects  being  individual  artists 
and  jealous  of  their  art-honour  ;  that  assistants 
are  too  apt  to  lay  claim  to  credit  they  are  not 
entitled  to,  &c.    The  profession,  from  John 
o'Groat's  to  the  Land's  End,  know  this  right 
well,  and    the   correspondence    which  has 
enlivened  the  pages  of  The  Buiiding  Kem's 
has  told  us  no  new  tale.    The  general  public, 
however,  seem  not  to  know,  or  if  knowing, 
not  to  care  a  pin's-point  about  the  process  of 
manufacturing  architectural  designs.  There 
are  certain  so-called  art-patrons,  who,  back- 
ing up  a  few  manufacturers  that  happen  to  be 
their  personal  friends,     occasionally  utter 
sonorous    phrases    about  the  fine    art  of 
architecture,  making  plentifid.  use  of  powerful 
adjectives.    But  these  phrases,  rooted  neither 
in,  knowledge  nor  in  faith,  are  not  quite  so 
much  trusted  now  as  they  were  in  the  early 
days  of  this  journal.   It  would  save  a  world  of 
trouble  and  vexation  if  architects  would  only 
admit,  recognise,  and  adopt  the  principle  of 
professional  advisers,  or  consulting  referees. 
It    is,    however,    just  possible  that  some 
architects,  with  conscience  filling  the  place 
that  would  be  better  occupied  by  something 
else,   might    shrink  from     exposing  their 
emptiness  even  to  the  most  liberal  of  advisers, 
for  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
consulted  is  not  to  do  the  work  of  the  consulter, 
but  to  advise  with  him  as  to  the  improvement 
and  development  of  a  well-defined  subject. 
If  otherwise,  that  is,  if  the  consulter  comes 
empty-handed,   he   should  either  go  aAvay 
empty-handed,  or  subside  into  a  superintend- 
ent of  the  works,  leaving  all  the  art-honour 
and  emoluments  to  him  to  whom  they  fairly 
belong  ;   the  credit  of  the  work  to  be  to  the 
workman,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  M^ork 
may  be — the  design  to  the  inventor  ;  the 
representation  of  the  designs  to  the  artist 
who  draws  it  out.    For  example,  if  Mr.  Ross, 
of  Inverness,  made  the  sketch-design,  how- 
ever roughly,  Avhieh  was  developed  by  the 
drawings     in     the    Edinburgh  Cathedral 
competition     that     bore     his     motto  or 
name,    Mr.   Eoss   deserves    the    credit  of 
the  design  n  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  of 
roughness  of  the  first  sketches  ;  for  when  we 
talk  cf  sketch  designs  or  preliminary  sketches, 
or  rough  ideas,  we  use  very  elastic  words. 
My  own  notion  of  a  sketch  design  is  such  a  draw- 
ing as  a  man  might  jot  down  with  pen  or 
pencil  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper  or  in  his 
memorandum-book,  with  no  more  accuracy, 
detail,  or  finish  than  the  oscillations  of  an 
express-train  would  permit.    But  most  care- 
ful eighth- scale  elevations  in  pencil  I  have 
heard  described  by  their  aiithors  as  sketch 
designs,  whilst  the  merest  scrawl  of  a  plan, 
little  better  than  a  child's  first  scribble, 
I  have  heard  honoured  by  the  same  much- 
abused  title.    In  all  disputes,  therefore,  of 
authorship  of  design,  it  is  essential,  in  order  to 


arrive  at  sound  judgment,  that  the  first 
sketches  made  by  the  several  claimants,  and 
the  dates  thereof,  be  brought  into  coui-t.  In 
the  disputed  case  of  lloper  v.  Ross,  Mr. 
Roper's  "sketch"  was  a  careful  pencil 
elevation  of  the  west  front,  and  Avas  almost 
line  for  line  the  same  as  that  exhibited. 
This  '  1  knoAV,  for  I  saw  this  "  sketch," 
directly  after  it  was  prepared.  Noav,  if  this 
was  not  altogether  Mr.  Roper's  design,  where 
is  the  prior  sketch  he  copied,  imitated,  or 
developed  ?  That  such  a  sketch  exists,  avc  are 
assured  both  by  Mr.  Ross  and  his  bishop. 
The  bishop  even  saw  Mr.  Ross  making  it. 
What  is  it  like  ?  Wliere  is  it  ?  When  did 
the  bishop  see  the  performance  'i  And  why  has 
it  not  been  produced  ?  These  are  questions 
that  one  would  think  ought  to  be  easily 
answered.  They  must  be  answered  if  Mr. 
Ross  wishes  to  maintain  his  right  to  be 
considered  the  author  of  the  Edinboroiigh 
Cathech'al  design  under  his  name.J 

It  is  neither  Mr.  Ross's  fault  nor  Mr. 
Roper's  that  this  disturbance  in  the  archi- 
tectural atmosphere  should  have  taken  place  ; 
but  it  is  the  fault  of  a  system  which  has 
groAvn  too  rotten  to  hold  together  any  longer. 
Whilst  we  may  deplore  the  temporary  loss 
Mr.  Roper  may  sustain  from  other  manufac- 
turers, and  sympathise  with  Mr.  Ross  at  the 
rude  way  in  which  his  design  processes  have 
been  handled,  we  can  feel  nothing  but  satis- 
faction at  the  exposure,  and  only  hope  that 
we  may  have  yet  more  of  them,  so  that  the 
secret  manufacture  of  architecture  may  ulti- 
mately become  a  dangerous  trade. 

Edavaed  W.  Godavin. 
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NOTES  ON  STONEWORK.— lY, 


THE  Silurian  strata  produce  many  useful 
stones,  but  they  are  chiefly  of  local  use. 
The  flagstones  of  Lingula  and  Tremadoc,  and 
the  associated  trap  rocks,  are  quarried  for 
road  stone,  and  are  found  at  Festiniog,  Tre- 
madoc, and  DolgeUy,  in  North  Wales,  at 
"Whitesand  Bay  in   South  Wales,   and  at 
Stiperstones  in  Shropshire.    These  beds  are 
slightly  micaceous,  and  frequently  so  calca- 
reous as  to  constitute  true  limestones.  The 
Llandeilo  flags  succeed  these,   and  produce 
paving  stones,  roofing  slates,  road  materials, 
and  limestone  for  burning,   at  Llandeilo, 
Builth,  and  the  Shelve  district  of  Shropshire. 
The  Caradoc  sandstone  succeeds  these  (Carac- 
tacus,  king  of  the  ancient  Britons,  corrupted 
Caradoc),  found  at  Caer-Caradoc  in  Shropshire, 
Horderley,  Bala,  and  Snowdon  ;  and  at  Tyrone, 
Wexford,    and   Kildare  in  Ireland.  This 
sandstone  is  a  light-coloured  siliceous  free- 
stone, and  much  used  locally  for  building. 
To  this  succeed  the  argillaceous  sandstones, 
shales,  coarse  grits  and  conglomerates,  and 
sub-crystalline  limestone  of  Lla^idovery,  May 
Hill,  and  Woolhope,  and  then  the  Wenlock 
limestone,  found  at  Wenlock  Edge,  Dudley, 
and  Walsall.  Near  Wenlock  the  limestome  con- 
sists of  thick  masses  of  grey  sub -crystalline 
strata  of  a  concretionary  nature,  the  concre- 
tions being  locally  knoAvn  as  bell-stones,  and 
consist  of   almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime. 
"  Near  Coalbrookdale  the  shale  Avith  which  the 
limestone  is  associated  is  called  die-earth," 
says  Mr.  Page,  "  because  it  lies  beneath  aU 
the  mining  ground,  the  minerals  dying  out  at 
this  stage  of  descent."    Succeeding  these  are 
the  Lirdlow  rocks  and  Aymestry  limestone, 
quarried  at  LudloAv,  Aymestry,  Sedgley,  Led- 
bury, and  the  Malvern  district.    These  lie  at 
the  top  of  the  Silurian  system,    and  then 
succeeds  the  great  DeA"onian  sj'stem,  or  Old 
Red  Sandstone.    Professor  Phillips  groups  the 
Old   Red  Sandstone  thus,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  : — 1.  The  Marl  series  ;    mostly  red, 
Avith  pale  and  greenish  bands,  and  irregular 
"eornstone"  layers.    White,  dark  grey,  and 
yelloAvish  sandstones  appear  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  series,  especially  round  the  May  Hill 
district.    2.  The  Flagstone  series ;  in  great 


thickness,  with  partings  of  red  shale  and  some 
irregular,  calcareous    eornstones.     In  the 
country  about  Milford  Haven,  this  series  is 
usually  traversed   by  nearly  vertical  slaty 
cleavage.     3.  The  conglomerates  and  sand- 
stones of  red,  purple  and  green  hue;  the 
pebbles,  scattered  in  layers  through  masses 
of   considerable  thickness,    are    mostly  of 
quartz,  such  as  occurs  abundantly  in  veins  in 
the  mica  schists  and  gneissose  rocks.  The 
magnitude  cf  these  pebbles  varies  from_  an 
inch  or  tAvo  across  to  small  white  grains. 
Associated  Avith  this  formation  are  greenstone, 
compact  felspar,  felspar-porphyry,  and  other 
varieties  of  igneous  rocks,  but  these  are  rarely 
interstratified  with  the  sandstones,  except  in 
the  lower  groiip.    They  occur  chiefly  as  up- 
heaving and  disrupting  masses,  and  are  them- 
selves frequently  cut  through  by  latter  dykes 
of  greenstone,  felspar,  and  porphyry— thris 
seemingly  indicating  a  cessation  of  volcanic 
action  during  the  main  deposition  of  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone,  but  a  period  of  great  acti- 
vity and  disturbance  both  at  its  commence- 
ment and  at  its  close.  "  Granitic  outbursts  are 
rare  in  connection  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
and  it  may  be  received  as  a  great  fact  that 
the  period  of  granite  had  given  way  to  that  of 
thcTrap  formation  "  (Page).  Professor  Ansted 
defines  trap  to  be  the  crystalline  rock,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  felspar,  augite,  and  horn- 
blende, combined  in  many  ways  and  exhibiting 
great  varieties  of  aspect.    The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Swedish  trappa,  a  stair  or  step, 
because  such  rocks  are  often  found  in  large 
tabular  masses,  rising  one  above  another  in 
steps.    Trap,  or  trappean  rock,  is  supposed  to 
haA-e  been  laA'a  formerly  ejected  from  fissures 
or  craters,  and  often  poured  out  under  water. 
Basalt  is  its  most  common  synonym. 

From  the  trap  rocks  the  best  road  stone  is 
derived,  as  the  Clee  Hill  Dhu  stone  and  the 
Rowley  Rag,  now  being  used  in  London,  and 
very  extensively  used  for  roads  of  great  traf&e 
in  the  localities  where  it  is  found. 

From  the  fissile  or  laminated  beds  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  are  obtained  such  flagstones 
as  those  of  Caithness,  extensively  used_  in 
paA-ing,  and  from  the  same  group  are  raised 
the  grey  slates  or  tile-stones.  Building  stone 
is  also  obtained  from  the  thick-bedded  sand- 
stones. Tintern  Abbey,  of  the  13th  century, 
is  of  this  stone.  The  sandstones  of  the  Old 
Red  formation  are  distributed  throughout 
parts  of  Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Monmouthshire.  In  colour  they  vary  from 
deep  red  or  purple  through  shades  of  green, 
yellow,  and  g:rey,  to  almost  white.  In 
Devonshire,  building  stone  occurs  at  Hang- 
man Hills,  the  Foreland,  North  Hill,  Nevmham 
Park  ;  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Liskeard  and 
of  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall.  North  of  the  Severn 
this  sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chepstow,  Monmouth,  and  Ledbury. 

Limestone  for  building  is  obtained  from_  the 
eornstones ;  and  some  of  the  Devonshire  lime- 
stones, as  those  near  Torquay,  furnish  not 
only  durable  building-stones,  but  frequently 
marbles.  The  felspars,  porphyries,  and 
greenstones  are  exceedingly  durable,  hui  are 
seldom  used  in  building,  OAAdng  to  the  difficulty 
of  dressing  them.  They  make  first-rate  road 
materials,  however.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
formation  is  arenaceous,  and  the  reddish 
colour  which  pervades  the  whole  strata  shows 
that  the  waters  of  deposit  must  have  been 
largely  impregnated  AAith  iron,  in  all  pro- 
bability derived  from  the  earlier  granitic  and 
metamorphic  rocks,  the  disintegration  of 
which  supplies  the  sands  and  gravels  of  the 
system.  In  Herefordshire,  the  system  consists 
of  eornstones  and  marl  at  the  bottom,  eorn- 
stones in  the  middle,  and  red  conglomerate  at 
the  top  ;  and  in  Devonshire,  of  calcareous 
slates  and  Plymouth  limestones  at  the  bottom, 
red  flagstones  in  the  middle,  and  calcareous 
grits  and  impure  limestones  at  the  top.  _ 

Marble  is  rather  extensively  worked  in  the 
Devonian  formation  at  Plymouth,  at  Petit  Tor, 
near  S.  Mary's  church  at  Babbicombe,  and 
NcAvton  BusheU.  At  Ipplepcn  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  Totnes  a  reddish  variety  is  found, 
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extremely  handsome.  Mr.  Hull  states  that  from 
I3arton's  quarry,  near  Ipplepen,  blocks  ISft. 
■qiiare  are  now  conveyed  to  London.  It  will 
easily  be  seen  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
means  18  square  feet,  such  as  a  block  would 
contain  that  should  measure  4ft.  Gin.  by  4ft., 
or  6ft.  by  3ft.  The  quarries  at  Oreston,  near 
Pljinouth,  fui-nished  the  stone  originally  used 
for  the  Plymouth  breakwater,  but  between 
high  and  low  water-marks  the  boring  molluscs 
{Pholas  dactylas)  so  perforated  the  limestone 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  replace  it  with 
granite,  which  effectually  resisted  the  boring 
operations  of  these  animals.  (R.  Hunt). 

The  north  Devon  marbles,  black  and  white, 
from  Bridcstow,  South  Tawton,  and  Drews- 
teignton,  some  from  Chudlcigh,  Staverton,  and 
Berry  Pomeroy,  have  a  black  ground,  with 
huge  veins  of  calcareous  spar  traversing  it  in 
all  directions. 

The  loftiest  points  occiipied  by  this  deposit 
are  the  Vans  of  Caermarthen  and  Brecon. 
These  hills  are  made  up  of  a  conglomerate, 
composed  of  white  quartz  pebbles  embedded  in 
a  red  matrix,  and  it  is  this  quartzose  con- 
glomerate which  gives  its  name  to  the  upper- 
most group  of  the  formation.  The  highest 
beds  of  the  series  do  not,  however,  says 
Professor  Ansted,  always  consist  of  conglo- 
merates, but  are  more  frequently  composed  of 
beds  of  sandstone,  hard  and  finely  grained, 
and  alternating  with  marls.  The  lower  portion, 
capping  the  escarpment  of  the  cornstone  in 
Herefordshire,  furnishes  thick  beds  of  valuable 
building-stone.  The  upper  beds  are,  for  the 
most  part,  less  compact,  and  commencing  as  a 
fine  conglomerate,  they  afterwards  become 
coarser,  and  alternate  with  bands  of  red  and 
green  argillaceous  marl.  Fine  examples  of 
the  conglomerate  beds  may  be  seen  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  between  Ross  and  Mon- 
mouth, and  again  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
beautiful  river  to  the  north  of  Tintern  Abbey. 
The  cornstone  consists  of  a  number  of  argil- 
laceous marly  beds,  sometimes  alternating 
with  sandstone  and  sometimes  -with  limestone, 
affording,  by  decomposition,  the  soil  of  the 
richest  tracts  of  Heref  ordshii-e  and  Monmouth- 
shire. The  lower  part  of  the  rock  very  often 
contains  flaggy  beds,  some  of  which  are 
extensively  quarried  near  Downton  Hall,  the 
stone  being  of  a  greenish  colour,  and  highly 
micaceous. 

Having  now  traced  the  formation  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  from  its  bed  on  the 
Silurian  rocks  to  its  uppermost  member,  we 
come  to  the  great  Carboniferous  sj^stem,  con- 
sisting in  the  main  of  three  great  formations, 
viz.,  the  Carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone, 
the  millstone  grit,  and  the  coal  measures. 
The  limestone  is  full  of  fossils,  as  may  be  seen 
particularly  in  Derbyshire.  This  fossiliferous 
structure  prevents  its  being  worked  freely  with 
ordinary  tools,  and  therefore  it  is  not  much 
used  as  a  building  material ;  otherwise  it  is 
a  most  excellent  weather -stone.  The  chief 
reason,  however,  why  it  is  not  more  used  as  a 
building-stone  is,  perhaps,  that  the  sandstones 
found  associated  with  it  are  much  more  easily 
worked.  It  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  central 
plain  of  Ireland,  says  Mr.  Hull,  and  has  been 
largely  used  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
buildings  of  this  region.  There  are  three 
members — (1)  The  lower  limestone,  (2)  the 
calp,  or  middle  limestone,  and  (3)  the  upper 
limestone.  The  lower  and  upper  divisions 
produce  a  good  crystaUine  greyish  limestone, 
sometimes  dolomitie,  and  in  a  few  instances 
oolitic.  This  latter  variety  occurs  along  the 
shores  of  Killala  Bay,  and  has  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Abbey  of  Moyne,  where 
the  sharpness  of  the  sculpturing  is  still 
retained.  The  calp  is  a  dark,  carbonaceous, 
earthy,  grey  limestone,  alternating  with  beds 
of  dai'k  shale  and  chert.  The  upper  lime- 
stone resembles  the  lower,  but  is  more  evenly 
bedded  and  flaggy.  The  ordinary  limestone 
of  Ireland  is  stated  to  weigh  1701b.  per 
cubic  foot — from  159  to  180— and  to  absorb 
:j-lb.  of  water  per  cubic  foot. 

The  impure  shaly  calp  weighs  1601bs.  and 


absorbs  from  1  to  41b.  of  water  per  cubic  foot. 
This  formation  has  received  the  name  of  Moun- 
tain limestone  because  it  is  generally  found 
flanking  or  crowning  the  trap-hills  that  inter- 
vene between  the  (3ld  Red  Sandstone  and  the 
coal  measures,  where,  from  its  hard  and  durable 
texture,  it  forms  bold  escarpments,  as  in  the 
hills  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire,  "Westmoreland, 
Fife,  and  many  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  replete 
with  the  exuviaj  of  corals,  encrinites,  and 
shells,  these  fossils  forming  the  curious  orna- 
mental markings  on  its  polished  surface.  In 
some  localities  some  of  the  bands  are  dark  and 
bituminous,  forming,  when  polished,  the  black 
marble  of  the  statuary.  In  Derbyshire  black 
marble  is  quarried  near  Ashford,  and  is  used 
for  in,layiug  and  for  tables  and  vases,  but 
chimney-pieces,  columns,  &c.,  are  now  made 
at  Ashford,  Bakewell,  Alport,  Buckland 
Hollow,  and  at  Derby.  The  marbles  of  Der- 
byshire are  all  derived  from  the  mountain 
limestone.  In  colour  they  vary  from  black, 
blue,  and  light  grey,  to  russet.  According  to 
the  organic  remains  they  contain,  they  have 
various  names,  as  bird's-eye,  dog's-tooth,  or 
mussel.  In  the  Isle  of  Man,  according  to 
GwHt's  account,  there  are  derived  from  the 
Carboniferous  or  Mountain  limestone  forma- 
tion gray  shelly  encrinital  marble  from  Pool- 
wash  ;  black,  extremely  hard,  and  durable 
marble  from  Port  S.  Mary,  taking  a  good 
polish ;  and  pale  marble  from  Scarlett.  In 
Ireland,  according  to  Professor  Hull,  there  are 
in  the  same  formation  black  marble  in  Kil- 
kenny and  Galway.  The  Kilkenny  marble 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  when  first  cut  is  quite 
black,  but  the  organic  matter  it  contains,  and 
to  which  its  blackness  is  due,  gradually  passes 
ofi",  and  ultimatelj' white  marks  of  fossil  forms 
l^resent  themselves  upon  its  surface.  The 
chief  quarries  are  situated  at  Angliham  and 
Menlough,  along  the  verge  of  Lough  Corrib. 
Blocks  of  12ft.  or  14ft.  long  and  4ft.  or  5ft. 
wide,  and  12in.  or  Win.  thick,  can  there  be 
raised.  Black  marble  is  also  found  at  Church- 
town  and  Doneraille,  in  the  County  of  Cork  ; 
at  Carlow  ;  and  black  and  white  varieties  near 
Tralee.  As  to  Irish  marbles,  see  Kane's  "  In- 
dustrial Resources  of  Ireland  "  (1844)  and 
WiUdnson's  "  Practical  Geology"  (1845). 

The  mountain  limestone  is  typically  deve- 
loped near  Cross  Fell,  Ingleborough,  Pendle 
Hill,  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  the  Mendip 
Hills,  Dean  Forest,  and  the  north  side  of  the 
South  Wales  coalfield.  This  typical  limestone 
is  replaced  in  Devonshire  by  culm,  which  occu- 
pies a  great  trough,  the  axis  of  which  ranges 
from  east  to  west  about  50  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  from  30  to  40  miles.  The  edges 
of  the  trough  consist  of  a  black  limestone, 
overlaid  by  siliceous  flagstones,  and  these  are 
followed  by  sandstones  and  carbonaceous  and 
calcareous  shales,  which  gradually  become 
harder  and  pass  into  siliceous  bands  of  a  dark 
colour,  with  earthy  carbonaceous  partings, 
surmounted  by  a  regular  thick-bedded  sand- 
stone, resembling  the  grit-stones  of  the  coal 
measures.  Towards  Dartmoor  this  order  of 
superposition  is  somewhat  diflerent,  for  there 
an  irruption  of  granite  has  taken  place  since 
the  deposition  of  the  strata.  The  sandstones 
of  this  group  are  generally  close-grained,  and 
of  a  grey  or  greenish-grey  colour,  passing 
occasionally  into  flagstone  and  laminated 
sandy  shale,  with  fine  ripple  marks  at  the 
partings.  The  Mountain  limestone  as  ex- 
hibited in  Derbyshire  is  a  very  pure  granular 
or  crystalline  sub-carbonate  of  lime,  of  grey, 
blue,  and  sometimes  yellow  colour  (when  dolo- 
mitie), with  occasional  lenticular  or  wedge- 
like bands  of  chert.  Chert  is  defined  by  Mr. 
Page  to  be  "a  mixed  siliceous  rock,  or  rather 
flinty  portions  occurring  in  other  strata,  as  in 
limestone  ;  it  resembles  some  varieties  of  flint 
and  hornstone,  but  is  less  splintery  in  the 
fracture,  and  fusible,  which  latter  property  is 
owing  to  an  admixture,  less  or  more,  of  cal- 
careous matter."  In  the  limestone  districts 
it  is  used  for  road  material,  but  does  not  wear 
well,  being  too  brittle. 
The  upper  beds  of  the  Derbyshire  limestone 


are  generally  dark,  even  black,  and  some  beds 
are  reddish  and  variegated.  The  whole  mass 
appears  to  be  composed  of  remains  of  corals, 
crinoids,  and  molluscs. 

In  the  north-western  parts  of  Yorkshire 
the  Mountain  limestone  is  a  very  prominent 
member  of  the  Carboniferous  series.  It  is 
there  divided  into  two  portions,  the  total 
thickness  being  about  1,800ft.  The  lower 
portion  is  called  the  scar  limestone,  and  it 
forms  bold  bluff  precipices,  and  is  pierced  in 
many  places  by  large  natural  caverns.  The 
upper  strata  are  called  the  Yoredale  rocks, 
and  contain  at  least  flve  distinct  beds  of  lime- 
stone, alternating  with  freestones  and  flag- 
stones. 

The  Yoredale  grit  and  the  millstone  grit 
form  a  most  important  source  of  supply  of 
some  of  the  best  building-stones  in  the  country, 
an  account  of  some  of  which  we  may  give  in 
a  future  article. 


EXAJIPLES   OF    GROINED  VAULTING. 
(Concluded  from  p.  70.J 
Example  I. 

IN  working  the  springer  stone?,  the  workman 
would  first  form  the  two  beds  of  the  stone  truly 
parallel,  then  in  the  case  of  the  lower  stone  lie 
would  apply  the  mould  for  the  lower  hed,  and  the 
developed  mould  for  tho  upper  one  so  as  to  be 
truly  one  overtho  other,  marking  them  out,  and 
then  by  means  of  convex  templates  cut  to  tho 
proper  curve  for  each  rib  ho  would  guide  him- 
self in  cutting  away  the  superfluous  stone  from 
nosing  to  nosing  of  each  rib.  For  the  top  bed 
of  tho  upper  stone  he  would  first  set  out  the 
centre  linos  of  the  ribs,  and  the  projection  of 
each  nosing ;  he  would  then[have  to  sink  square 
down  from  these  projections  till  at  the  right 
depth  below  the  top  bed  for  each  nosing  re- 
spectively as  it  measures  on  the  drawing.  He 
would  then  form  the  bed,  or  seat  of  each  rib,  by 
bevelling  back  from  these  points,  applying  the 
bevel  on  each  centre  line  on  the  top  bed.  He 
would  then,  as  before,  work  each  rib  from  nosing 
to  nosing,  and  complete  the  moulds  or  splays 
according  to  the  section,  using  small  reverse 
moulds  as  guides.  The  springer  stones  are  in 
this  example  bonded  into  the  side  walls,  that 
portion  of  each  stone  which  rests  upon  the 
wall  being  left  on  in  a  line  with  the  wall  to  form 
ashlar. 

We  come  now  to  the  ridge  stones.  As  the  sec- 
tion of  the  ridges  is  made  so  that  it  will  mitre 
with  the  wall  ribs,  which  meet  it  at  right  angles 
on  plan  and  at  a  certain  angle  in  the  elevation, 
it  would  not  mitre  with  the  other  ribs  which  abut 
against  it  at  other  angles  and  inclinations,  it 
being  level,  as  previously  stated.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty,  as  well  as  to  give  richness  to  the 
vaulting,  bosses  are  introduced  at  these  junctions, 
the  sizes  of  which  are  first  drawn  on  the  plan  at 
the  intersections  of  the  ribs,  and  are  then  drawn 
on  the  elevations,  raising  or  lowering  them  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  the  case.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  diagrams  that  four  of  the  joints  of  the 
central  boss  stone  are  an-anged  so  that  the 
abutments  of  the  diagonal  ribs  radiate  to  the  cen- 
tres of  those  ribs,  the  boss  thus  forming  a  keystone 
to  each  pair  of  ribs,  but  the  other  four  joints  are 
arranged  the  reverse  way,  so  as  to  form  a  support 
to  the  ridge  stones,  which  are  in  one  length  in 
each  quarter  of  the  vault  with  the  abutments 
for  inteimediate  and  wall  ribs  woi'ked  on  each 
length. 

To  set  out  the  joints  of  the  boss  for  the 
workman,  first  draw  a  horizontal  line  on  the 
elevation,  level  with  the  underside  of  the  same. 
Let  this  be  a  datum  line  answering  to  the 
working  surface  of  the  stone.  Draw  the  radia- 
ting joints  in  the  elevation,  so  as  to  leave  a  short 
stump  or  abutment  projecting  beyond  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  boss,  and  continue  the  joint 
lines  down  to  the  datum  lino.  Adopt  the  same 
plan  for  the  other  joints  abutting  the  ridges,  see 
Fig.  19. 

For  the  other  bosses  in  the  ridges  a  f:qesh  datum 
line  is  taken  at  the  lowest  surface  of  the  stone  ; 
that  is,  the  underside  of  the  boss  at  the  junction 
of  the  intermediate  ribs.  Having  drawn  this  line 
on  the  elevation  of  the  intermediate  rib,  and  pro- 
duced the  joint  line  down  to  it,  it  is  drawn  atthe 
corresponding  level  on  the  elevation  of  the  ridge 
Fig.  19. 

The  use  of  these  datum  lines  and  of  the  joints 
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being  produced  to  them  is  this  : — The  workman 
-works  the  lower  surface  of  the  stone  to  a  true 
plane  on  which  to  set  out  and  apply  his  lines, 
bevels,  &c.  This  surface  is  represented  by  the 
datum  line,  and  upon  this  surface  the  distances  of 
the  joint  lines  from  the  centre  of  the  boss  to 
where  they  intersect  the  datum  line  in  the  eleva- 
tions, are  laid  out  along  the  centre  lines  of  their 
respective  ribs,  thus  : — in  the  case  of  the  inter- 
mediate rib,  the  distance  from  9  to  10  in  the 
elevation,  Fig.  IS,  is  laid  on  the  plan  or  lower 
surface  of  the  stone  from  9  to  IC.  Then  the 
angle  formed  by  the  datum  line  and  the  joint 
line  in  the  elevation  is  transfeiTod  from  the  ele- 
vation to  the  stone  by  means  of  a  bevel  or  tem- 
plate applied  along  the  centre  line  of  the  rib,  the 
stone  being  worked  ofi'  at  right  angles  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  centre  line  till  it  fits  the  bevil  so 
applied.  This  foi-ms  the  general  surface  of  the 
joint ;  after  that  the  distance  from  the  datirm  line 
to  the  nosing  of  the  rib  (that  is  from  10  to  11) 
is  set  oft' down  the  joint  surface  thus  formed,  and 
the  centre  line  squared  down  the  middle  of 
same,  after  which  the  section  of  the  rib  is  ap- 
plied from  the  nosing  line  marked  thereon,  the 
stump  worked  of  a  parallel  thickness  into  the 
boss,  and  the  moulds  or  splays  gauged  along  it. 
The  jointing  of  the  ridges  with  the  wall  rib  is 
arranged  in  a  similar  manner,  but  these  are  much 


simpler  to  work,  as  they  are  at  right  angles  on 
plan.  In  this  case  a  mould  or  template  is  made 
to  the  exact  shape  of  the  small  ai-ms  of  the  ribs, 
as  shown  by  the  elevation,  and  applied  at  the 
end  of  the  stone  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
datum,  the  plan  of  the  ribs  being  first  of  all  truly 
set  out  on  the  working  surface. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  curved  ribs  from 
the  ridge  joints  to  the  springers  ai-e  divided  into 
a  convenient  number  of  stones,  each  joint  radia- 
ting to  the  centre  from  which  that  part  of  the  rib 
is  struck. 

We  now  come  to  the  filling  in.  In  this  ex- 
ample two  colours  of  stone  are  used  in  nan'ow 
bands — viz.  :  blue  or  Forest  of  Dean,  and  yellow 
or  Huddersfield  stones.  In  the  spaces  betwixt 
the  wall  and  intermediate  ribs,  the  bands  are 
laid  down  on  the  plan  at  right  angles  to  a  line 
bisecting  the  angle  foi-med  by  these  ribs.  They  are 
spaced  out  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  wall  rib 
in  elevation,  beginning  with  a  dark  or  blue  stone, 
giving  a  little  more  width  to  the  first  one  than 
the  rest,  the  blue  bands  being  made  a  little  nar- 
rower than  the  yellow  ones,  and  the  widths  of 
each  sort  increasing  as  they  get  longer  on  the 
plan,  this  being  a  matter  of  taste.  The  distances 
are  then  transferred  to  the  side  of  the  rib  on  the 
plan,  the  lines  drawn  across  (as  before  explained) 
to  the  side  of  the  intennediate  rib,  then  squared 


across  it  to  form  starting  points  for  the  bands 
betwixt  this  and  tlio  diagonal  rib.  With  regard 
to  those  it  will  bo  found  tliat  in  an  example  like 
this,  if  they  are  sot  out  at  right  angles  to  aline 
bisecting  the  angles  formed  by  the  two  ribs  on 
plan,  they  will  appear  not  to  bo  so  in  the  work 
itself  when  executed.  Instead  of  forming  angles 
which  api)oar  to  point  towards  the  central  boss, 
they  almost  ajjpear  to  point  the  other  way, 
especially  towards  the  lower  end  of  rib.  To 
obviate  this,  they  should  be  set  out  on  the  plan 
so  as  to  make  angles  more  acute  with  the  dia- 
gonal rib,  that  is,  to  point  towards  the  centre. 
In  this  example  they  wore  altered  when  partly 
built,  by  giving  a  little  more  width  to  the  ends 
of  the  bands  abutting  against  the  diagonal  ribs, 
and  perhaps  would  have  looked  better  if  they 
had  been  still  further  increased.  After  they  are 
thus  laid  down,  the  rest  of  the  divisions  are 
easily  set  up  on  the  sides  of  the  intermediate 
and  diagonal  ribs,  and  these  spaces  transferred 
to  the  real  work  by  means  of  thin  strips  of 
wood. 

E.XAMI'LE  n. 

Ik  this  example  (which  is  taken  from  the  ves- 
tibule under  the  tower  of  the  Assize  Courts),_a3 
before,  the  plan  of  the  vault  is  a  square,  with 
wall,  diagonal,  and  ridge  ribs,  but  without  the 
intoi-modiato  ribs.  There  is  also  this  difference 
in  the  springer  plan,  that  the  diagonal  rib  does 
not  come  forward  enough  to  foi-m  a  perfect 
square  with  the  others.  Then  again,  the  courses 
of  stone  forming  the  surface  of  the  vaulting  be- 
twixt the  ribs  are  in  this  case  perfectly  level, 
and  parallel  to  one  or  other  of  the  side  walls,  so 
that  the  upper  edges  of  the  diagonal  ribs  form 
true  semi-ellipses,  and  are  sot  out  by  ordinates, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  1,  1,  1',  1',  2,  2,  &c., 
&o., 
equal, 
elevatii 

in  the  base  line  to  the  other  point  1'  in  the  upper 
edge  of  the  same  is  made  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  line  1,  1,  in  the  elevation  of  the  wall  rib,  and 
given  in  this  particular  line  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration. In  like  manner  the  height  of  the  line  2',  2', 
in  the  elevation  of  the  diagonal  rib  is  equal 
to  the  line  2  2,  in  the  elevation  of  the  wall  rib. 
Observe,  that  owing  to  the  centre  line  of  the  rib 
on  plan  being  made  the  base  line  for  the  eleva- 
vation,  the  ordinates  for  the  diagonal  rib  have 
to  be  so  set  out  on  its  base  line  that  they  shall 
pass  through  the  points  in  the  side  of  the  rib  on 
plan,  where  the  ordinates  of  the  wall  ribs,  as 
prolonged  upon  the  plan,  intersect  the 
same. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  process  of  setting  out ' 
the  moulds  or  templates  for  each  stone  of  the 
ribs,  a  system  of  centres  and  radii  was  arranged 
so  as  to  describe  a  curve  that  would  pass  through 
the  points  found  by  the  ordinate,  but  in  doing 
this  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
rib  of  a  uniform  depth  and  still  bring  it  in  right 
with  the  springer  plan  as  designed,  so  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  rib  is  not  quite  parallel.  By  re- 
ferring to  the  diagram,  it  will  seen  that  it  is 
wider  by  half  an  inch  at  the  point  of  separa- 
than  at  the  first  joint  above  the  same,  from  which 
joint  it  is  parallel  to  the  top.  There  is  also  a 
small  portion  quite  straight,  immediately  above 
the  springing,  about  seven  or  eight  inches  high  : 
this  leans  over  in  that  length  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch. 

To  make  the  rib  taper  as  just  described,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  two  sets  of  centres  and 
radii  as  far  as  the  tapering  wont,  that  is,  from 
the  point  of  separation  to  the  next  joint.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  centre  marked  No.  1  inner, 
strikes  the  soffit  of  the  rib  from  a,  the  top  of  the 
straight  part  above  the  springing  to  h.  or  the  top  of 
the  springer.  From  that  point  there  are  two 
centres.  No.  2  inner  and  No.  1  outer;  the 
former  continues  the  soflit  line  as  far  as  the 
joint  c;  the  latter  takes  the  outer  curve  from  the 
point  of  separation  to  the  same  joint.  After 
that,  one  centre  marked  No.  2  outer  and  No.  3 
inner,  takes  the  whole  of  the  rib  forward  as 
far  as  d;  from  thence  to  the  top  another  centre, 
marked  No.  3  outer  and  No.  4  inner,  com- 
pletes it. 

In  the  preceding  example  the  upper  edge  of  the 
diagonal  rib  is  the  one  which  guides  the  setting 
out;  on  account  of  the  filling  in  being  level,  as  be- 
fore explained. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  both  upper  and 
lower  edges  to  range  with  the  upper  and  lower 
edges  of  the  wall  ribs,  except  the  diagonal  rib  bo 
made  to  taper  very  much.  If  its  nosing 
ranged  with  that    of   tho     wall   rib,   the  rib 
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■would  be  about  three  and  a  half  inches  deeper 
at  the  point  of  separation  than  it  is  at  the 
ridgte. 

The  filling  in  is  of  alternate  bands  of  blue  and 
yellow  stone,  as  before,  and  is  spaced  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  on  the  elevation  of  the  wall 
rib. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  ordinary  "general meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute on  Monday  evening  last,  in  the  ab- 
•sence  of  the  President  (Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt),  Mr. 
Alfred  Waterhouse,  Vice-President,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
having  been  read  and  confirmed,  Mr.  Everard 
Green,  of  8,  Milman-street,  Bedford-row,  -was 
unanimoaisly  elected  as  Contributing  Visitor,  and 
.(after  ballot)  Mr.  W.  J.  Belton  Perkin,  of  Park- 
square,  Leeds,  was  elected  a  Fellow,  and  Mr.  A. 
Rowland  Barker,  of  11,  Buckingham-street,  Strand, 
an  Associate. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal,  1873. 

In  accordance  with  Bye-law  56,  section  XVII., 
the  nomination  of  the  Council  for  the  award  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  of  1873  was  announced  by  the 
Chainnan,  who  said  that  while  regretting  the 
absence  of  the  excellent  President  of  the  Institute, 
he  (the  chairman)  was  glad  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  an  important  announcement — 
viz.,  that  the  Council  had  resolved  to  nominate 
the  P  resident  as  the  recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Modal  for  this  year.  (Applause).  It  would  be 
remembered  that  last  year  the  Gold  Modal  was 
presented  to  Professor  Schmidt,  of  Vienna,  and 
now,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  practice,  it 
devolved  upon  the  Council  to  recommend  its  award 
to  an  English  architect.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
every  one  would  agree  with  him  in  saying  that 
there  could  be  no  more  fit  recipient  of  the  Medal 
than  the  President  of  the  Institute.  (Applause.) 
What  he  had  done  for  the  Institute  as  President 
would  make  them  all  feel  that  any  distinction 
that  they  could  confer  upon  him  was  well  de- 
served. (Hear,  hear.)  In  addition  to  which, 
their  President  was  well  known  as  the  architect 
of  several  very  successful  buildings.  The  church 
at  Wilton,  he  (the  chairman)  believed  was  one  of 
the_  first  works  that  brought  Mr.  Wyatt  into 
notice,  and  since  then  he  had  erected  a  large 
lunatic  asylum  in  Wiltshire — in  fact,  the  list  of 
his  works  was  very  great.  One  of  the  principal 
ones  was  his  restoration  of  Wimborne  Minster, 
■which  was  a  most  charming  work — indeed  he 
(Mr.  Waterhouse)  did  not  know  of  a  restoration 
more  satisfactorily  and  artistically  can-ied  out. 
<Hear,  hear.)  Ur.  Wyatt  had  also  built  enor- 
mous piles  of  buildings  at  Liverpool,  including 
the  new  Exchange,  the  latter  being  an  edifice 


GROSMONT  CHURCH  TOWER. 

which  had  very  much  to  recommend  it,  being 
extremely  intei-esting  and  effective  in  parts.  Then 
again,  there  was  the  large  mansion  which  he  had 
lately  erected  for  Sir  Dudley  Majoribanks  in  Park- 
lane,  S.  Aidan's  College,  Birkenhead,  and  other 
works,  all  of  which  proclaimed  Mr.  Wyatt  to  be 
a  very  distinguished  architect.  (Applause.) 
Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  then  read  a  paper 

On  the  Shoring  of  Grosmont  Church  To>ver. 

Mr.  Seddon  commenced  by  giving  an  historical 
account  of  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
S.  Nicholas,  and  is  situate  in  a  very  beautiful 
part  of  the  county  of  Monmouthshire,  three  miles 
from  Pentrilas  Station,  and  close  adjoining  to 
where  the  border  of  that  county  joins  those  of 
Herefordshire  and  Breconshire,  in  the  diocese  of 
Llandaff.  The  structure,  by  reason  of  its  histo- 
rical interest  and  architectural  value,  justified 
the  pride  taken  in  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district ;  but  it  had  wider  claims  to  consideration, 
and  particulai'ly  in  connection  with  the  metro- 
polis, distant  though  they  might  seem  to  be,  for 
it  owed,  if  not  its  origin,  at  least  its  enlargement, 
to  the  same  munificent  patronage  that  directed 
the  works  on  a  grander  scale  at  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster.  Though  Grosmont  Church  was,  as 
befitted  its  position,  a  comparatively  humble 
structure,  yet  in  point  of  style  it  accorded  with 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  certain  defects  as 
well  as  merits  a  certain  resemblance  could  be 
traced  between  the  two  buildings.  Had  the 
nobler  of  these  two  contemporary  churches  been 
crowned  (as  that  at  Grosmont  was)  with  a  tower 
and  spire,  which  doubtless  were  contemplated  by 
the  same  royal  founder,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
main  piers  of  the  crux  to  support  such  weight  in 
the  case  of  the  Abbey  would  probably  have  led 
to  the  same  disastrous  results  as  at  Grosmont, 
and  a  similar  operation  to  that  he  was  about  to 
describe  would  have  been  necessary  to  save  the 
superstructure  from  falling.  Grosmont  must 
originally  have  been  a  place  of  some  note,  for  it 
was  an  occasional  residence  of  Henry  III.,  and 
was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Lan- 
caster. The  church,  the  plan  of  which  is  that  of 
a  Latin  cross,  consists  of  a  nave,  67ft.  long 
by  18ft.  6in.  wide  ;  aisles,  9ft.  6in.  wide,  sepa- 
rated by  arcades  of  five  bays,  with  responds 
deeper  than  ordinary  (obviously  to  give  more 
abutment  to  the  crux  arches)  ;  central  tower  and 
spire  ;  transepts  with  aisles  on  the  western  sides 
of  the  same  width  as  those  to  nave  ;  chancel ;  and 
chapel  south  of  chancel.  There  is  also  a  porch  on 
the  north  side,  opposite  to  the  central  bay  of  the 
main  arcade.  Of  this  structure  the  crux  arches 
and  transepts  were,  Mr.  Seddon  stated,  the 
earliest  portions,  being  of  the  style  of  the  Transi- 
tion between  Norman  and  Lancet — the  chancel 
being  fully  developed  Lancet.  The  tracery  and 
details  of  the  chapel  (named  the  Eleanor  Chapel) 


were  Geometrical,  while  the  north  transept  and 
the  internal  porch  door  would  indicate  a  Late  date 
for  those  parts.    The  western  facoade,  tower,  and 
spire  were  still  more  recent,  and  might  be  re- 
ferred to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
aisle  walls  and  roofs,  together  with  the  navo  roof, 
were  comparatively  modern.    The  pi'osent  aisles 
had,  in  Mr.  Seddon's  opinion,  superseded  previously 
contemplated,  but   never  erected  wider  aisles, 
with  compass  roofs  of  their  own  (they  being  at 
present  covered  with  lean-to  roofs,  foi-ming  one 
slope  with  the  nave  roof),  since  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  original  plan  could  have  had 
the  fine  western  arches  of  the  transepts  on  the 
mean  angles  formed  by  the  present  aisles.  Many 
years  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Seddon  was  first 
called  in  to  examine  the  church,  and  then  it  was 
tottering  from  old  age.     In  that  part  of  the 
country  it  must  always  have  been  difficult  to 
obtain  proper  building-sand,  and  the  loamy  sand 
at  command   soon  destroyed  the  value  of  any 
amount  of  lime  mixed  with  it.    From  this  cause 
the  mortar  of  the  walling  throughout  had  become 
little  better  than  earth,  and  the  whole  of  the 
external  walls  had  become  grievously  dilapidated. 
The  earth  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  had  be- 
come heaped  up  some  7ft.  or  8ft.  against  the 
walls,  and  a  rude  flight  of  steps  was  carried  up 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  north  transept,  blocking 
up  its  access  to  get  access  to  the  ringing  stage 
of  the  tower,   apparently  no  other  or  proper 
means  of  approach  to  it  having  ever  been  pro- 
vided.   Under  the  great  weight  of  the  tower  and 
spire,  the  crux  arches  had  been  crushed  and 
twisted  out  of  shape,  and  this  pressure  had  been 
transmitted  in  the  directions  of  north,  south,  and 
■west  by  the  several  arches,  which  had  themselves 
become  distorted  so   as  actually  to  thrust  out- 
wards the  end  walls  of  the  nave  and  transepts. 
Tlie  more  solid  walls  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
transepts  and  chancel  had  yielded  less,  but  still 
to  some  degree.    The  whole  eastern  limb,  viz., 
the  chancel  and  Eleanor  chapel,  by  far  the  richest 
architecturally,  was  in  the  worst  condition,  and  - 
imperatively  needed  rebuilding.    Under  the  cir- 
cumstances  described,   however,   it  seemed  a 
perilous  operation  to  undertake  to  do  so,  as  even 
the  temporary  removal  of  such  support  as  they 
gave  to  the  central  tower  might  accelerate  the 
ruin  of  the  rest  of  the  fabric.    The  necessary 
funds  having  been  found,  however,  in  1869-70 
the  chancel  and  Eleanor  chapel  were,  with  great 
care,  almost  entirely   taken   down  and  rebuilt 
under  Mr.  Seddon's  directions,  and  a  new  means 
of  access  to  tlie  belfry-stage  devised  by  partition- 
ing off  the  western  portion  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
insertion  of  a  circular   stone  staircase  in  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  tower,  leading  to  a  gallery 
across  the  western  end  of  the  chancel,  a  door- 
way being  made  in  the  eastern  face  of  the  tower 
under  the  chancel   roof.    Careful  examination 
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was  made,  before  and  after  the  execution  of  this  i 
work,  of  the  state  of  the  crux  piers  and  arches,  ( 
anil  marks  set  to  show  whotlior  those  yielded  at  all  ( 
by  reason  of  the  settlements  in  the  now  masonry.  1 
This,  wiiicli  was  mostly  to  bo  feared  at  the  north-  ) 
east  angle  pier,  did  not  Room  to  have  taken  place  to  I 
any  groat  extent.    However,  Mr.  Soddon  received  ( 
reports  from  time  to  timo  that  the  original  mis-  i 
chief  was  sproadiug,  and  ho  therefore  caused  a 
close  examination  to  bo  made  at  tho  end  of  last  ; 
year,  from  which  it  appeared  that  tho  cracks  • 
•were  surely  though  slowly  extending,  particularly 
in  the  north-west  pier.    In  oonsequenoo  of  this, 
he  reported  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  essentially 
necessary  that  tho  tower  and  spire  should  bo  so 
shored  up  and  supported  by  centres  as  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  piers — which,  as  funds  were 
procured,  could  be  made  good,  after  which  tho 
restoration   of   the  arches   and  superstructure 
could  at  any  time  be  taken  in  hand.    He  esti- 
mated tho  cost  of  this  preliminary  work  at  about 
.£400,  and  received  insti-uctions  from  the  Vicar  to 
direct  it  to  be  done  at  once.    He  intrusted  the 
contract  to  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  of  Cardiff  (the 
builder  who   had  so   successfully  rebuilt  the 
chancel),  and  the  supervision  of  the  works  to 
Mr.  W.  E.    IMartin,  of   11,  Park-street,  West- 
minster, and  Hereford.    The  failure  of  the  sub- 
structure of  the  tower  was  primarily  traceable  to 
two    causes :    firstly,   errors  in   design ;  and, 
secondly,  errors  in   consti-uction.     The  design 
was  in  fault  from  the  weight  of  the  tower  being 
carried  upon  insufficiently-bedded  arches;  and 
the  construction,  because  of  the  imperfect  exe- 
cution of  the  dressed  stonework  and  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  walling.    From  the  first  cause  (im- 
perfect design)  four  distinct  classes  of  failure 
were  to  be  traced,  viz. : — (1)  spreading  of  the 
arches  at  their  springing  ;  (2)  flattening  of  the  arch 
curves — this  neutralised  the  keying,  and  rendered 
the  arch  insecure  by  the  liability  of  the  voussoirs 
to  fall  out ;  (3)  thrusting  of  the  vertical  support- 
ing piers  under  the  tower  arches  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular ;  and  (4)  transmission  of  the  thrust- 
ing force  to  all  adjoining  piers,  arches,  and  walls, 
throwing  them  out  of  the  normal  stable  condition 
— verticality.   From  the  second  cause  (imperfect 
construction)  three  classes  of  failure  might  be 
traced,  viz. :  (1)  the  crushing  of  the  wrought-stone 
facings  which  formed  the  casing  of  the  piers  ;  (2) 
the   bursting   asimder   or    "  drawing "  of  the 
bonders  of  the  various  members  of  which  the  piers 
were  composed ;  and  (3)  rents  or  fissures  in  the 
walling  generally.    The  most  prolific  causes  of 
failures  in  buildings  generally  were  two,  namely, 
unequally-yielding  foundation  trenches,  and  un- 
compensated thrusts  from  roofs  or  arches.  The 
case  under  consideration  was  a  singular  example 
of  failure  from  the  latter  cause,  an  'equally  un- 
yielding foundation  having  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  intensify  this  failure.    Writers  of  books 
on  buildings  generally  assumed  it  as  a  fact  not  to 
be  questioned  that  the  solid  rock  foundation, 
roughly  levelled  or  stepped  where  necessaiy,  was 
the  foundation  most  to  be  desired,  but  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  present  case  would  lead 
to  the  belief  that  such  a  foundation,  if  not  abso- 
lutely dangei'ous  as  the  base   for  a  building 
erected  in  the  ordinary  way,  was  at  least  very 
undesirable  unless  extraordinary  precautions  were 
used  in  the  selection  of  the  materials  for  the 
walls,  in  the  bonding,  and  in  the  elimination  of 
all  unequal  settlements  from  the  greater  number 
of  mortar  joints  in  any  one  portion  of  the  walling 
than  in  any  other  on  the  same  level.    In  the  case 
of  Grosmont  Church,  the  function  of  the  tower 
piers  was  to  transmit  the  weight  of  the  tower  to 
the  foundations;  the  latter  being  of  rook,  and  in- 
compressible, the  piers  became  crushed  between 
two  unyielding  forces,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case  had  tlie  foundation  been  of  a  partially 
yielding  nature,  such  as  a  stiff  clay  or  gravel. 
Taking  the  various  classes  of  failure  enumerated 
fn  detail,  Mr.  Seddon  proceeded  to  speak,  firstly, 
of  the  spi'eading  of   the  tower   arches  at  the 
springing.    The  four  arches  carrying  the  tower 
spread  as  follows  : — North  arch,  •.584ft.  (Tin.) : 
east  arch,  •SToft.  (4^in.)  ;  south  arch,  •75ft.(9in.)  ; 
■west  arch,  •625ft.  (7^in.).    This  spreading  had 
not  taken  place  equally   on  both  sides  of  the 
original  central  line  to  each  arch ;  the  abutments 
to  some  of  the  arches  being  more  solid  and  stable 
than  others,  remained  almost  in   their  original 
positions,  whilst  the  spreading  had  taken  place 
on  the  side  of  the  centre  line  towards  the  weakest 
abutment.    The   spreading  of   the   arches  led 
naturally  to  the  second  class  of    failure,  viz., 
flattening  of  the   arch-curves.    This  flattening 
had  taken  place  regularly.  Tho  arches  preserved 


in  some  parts  their  original  curves,  whilst  in 
other  places  the  curves  had  been  forced  into  ' 
straight  lines.  The  general  outlines  now  assumed  . 
by  tho  soffits  of  the  arches  wore  irregular  lines,  i 
not  amenable  to  any  known  mathematical  curve. 
Spreading  of  tho  arches  also  involved  the  third  ' 
class  of  failure,  viz.,  tho  thrusting  of  the  piers  . 
supporting  tliem  out  of  tlio  perpendicular.     It  i 
was  evident  that  the  piers  could  not  have  re- 
mained upright  when  the  arches  spread,  except  : 
on  tho  supposition  that   tho  springers  of  the 
arches  slipped  back  on  the  abaci  of  tho  caps ;  : 
but  this  would  have  been  impossible,  for  tho  vast  : 
weight  of  the    superstructure  augmented  the 
friction  between  the  two  stone  surfaces  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  the  last  stone  of  tho  cap 
and  the  first  stone  of  the  arch  practically  one 
stone.    Hence  tho  number  of  inches  tlie  faces  of 
two  opposite  stones  were  out  of  plumb  became 
the  correct  measure  of  tho  spread  of  the  super- 
incumbent arch.     The  fourth  class  of  failure 
noticed  was  tho  transmission  of  the  thrust  of  the 
tower  arches  to  the  extremities  of  the  building  in 
all  directions.    It  would  be  well  to  remember 
that  these  forces  commenced  and  continued  to 
act  whilst  tho  walling  generally  was  "  green," 
and  the  mortar  in  a  soft  condition,  facilitating  to 
some  extent  tho  accommodation  of  the  surround- 
ing] abutments  to  tho  tlirusting  forces  without 
involving   any    sudden,  violent,  or  dangerous 
fractures.  The  forces  generated  by  the  thrusting 
of  the  north  and  south  tower  arches  were  in  the 
direction  of  the  nave  arcades  to  the  westward, 
and  the  chancel  flank  walls  to    the  eastward. 
The  latter  being  comparatively  solid  walls,  on 
account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  lancet  window- 
openings,  had  sustained  the  thrust  in  a  fairly 
efficient  manner ;  but  on  account  of  the  large 
openingg  and  small  piors  in  the  nave  arcades,  the 
latter  formed  but  an  indifferent  abutment ;  hence 
every  pier  and  arch  was  thrust  westward,  the 
west  gable  itself  being  thrust  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular and  ovei-hanging  its  base  5|in.    The  east 
and  west  tower  arches,  acting  through  the  tran- 
sept flank  walls,  which  were  their  abutments, 
had  thrust  out  of  tho  perpendicular  the  north 
and  south  transept  end  walls,  the  former  4^in., 
and  the  latter  8^in.    An  inspection  of  the  ground 
plan  of  the   building  would  show  the  noi-th- 
west  and  south-west   piers  to  be  those  most 
deficient  in  abutment,   and  it  was  found  that 
these   two  piers,  which  had  been  considered 
the  most  safe,  were,  in   reality,  in  the  most 
dangerous  condition.    The  south-west  pier  had  to 
be  cased  some  forty  years  since  with  carefully- 
coursed  wrought  masonry,  increasing  the  area  of 
the  tower  by  about  10ft.  superficial,  and  the 
present  extremely  dangerous  condition  of  the 
north-west  pier  compelled  its  reconstruction  be- 
fore any   other  portion  of  the  building.  The 
first  class  of  failure  arising  from  the  second  cause 
(i.e.,  ei'rors  in  construction),  was  the  crushing  of 
the    dressed  stonework   in  the  pier  facings. 
This  had  taken  place  from  the  undue  concen- 
tration   of    the   weight  on  tliis  facing.  The 
backing,  being  composed  of  rubble  walling,  with 
a  greater  number  of  mortar-joints  than  in  the 
facing,  had  settled  down,  leaving  the  casing  to 
do  the  work  of  carrying  the  tower,  and  thus  re- 
ducing the  working  area  of  each  pier  from  18ft. 
to  8^34ft.    Tho  second  class  of  failure  imder  this 
head  was  the  "  drawing  "  of  the  head-stones,  or 
bursting  asunder  of  the  piers.    This  was  a  very 
unusual  mode  of  failure,  and  was  due  in  this 
case  to  imperfect  footings  under  some  members 
comprising  the  piers.    The  footings  were  crushed 
or  squeezed  away  from  this  particular  part  of  the 
foundations,    hence   the   bursting   or  drawing 
of  the  bonders    or  headers  immediately  over 
this  defective  work.    The  last  class  of  failure  to 
be  noted  was  that  most  commonly  found  in  nearly 
every  building,    ancient   and  modern,  namely, 
splitting  of  the  walling  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  or  inclined  to  the  beds,  commonly  called 
"  settlements."    Settlements  resulted  from  the 
non-elastic  nature  of  the  materials  composing  the 
walling,  no  one  part  of  the  walling  being  free  to 
sink  or  settle  down,  or  change  its  position  verti- 
cally or  horizontally,  without  fracturing  or  split- 
ting  the  stone,  biicks,  or   mortar-joints  in  a 
I   greater  or  less  degree,  always  in  proportion  to  the 
1   depth  of  tho  settlement.    From  the  description 
;   already  given  of  the  movements  of  the  arches  and 
!  piors  with  their  abutments,  it  would  be  no  matter 
;   of  sui-prise  to  find  the  masonry  of   the  walls 
I  generally  in  contact  with  the  tower  structure 
,   thrust  and  crushed  in  every  direction  horizontallj' 
;  as  well   as    vertically.     The    entire  subject 
I   afforded  an  instructive  example  of  the  effect 


produced  by  a  weight  of  over  (iOO  tons  acting 
on   four   pointed   arches   for  a  space  of  fivo 
hundred    years,    and  served    to  demonstrate 
conclusively  the  necessity  of  neutralising  such 
thrusts    effectively,    whether  such  thrusts  be 
created  by  the  exigencies  of  stylo  or  design.  It 
having  been  decided  in  the  autumn  of  1869  to  re- 
store tho  chancol  of  Orosinont  Church,  the  oppor- 
tunity of   seeking  to  determine  whether  tho 
failure  of  the  tower  substructure  was  at  all  pro- 
gressive was  seized.    With  this  object  all  the 
fissures  in  the  stonework  were  filled  with  cement, 
and  the  extent  of  tho  fissures  lineally  determined 
by  drawing  lines  across  the  ends  of  them  in  trans- 
verso  directions.    Tho  structure  thus  prepared 
was  left  until  after  the  chancol  had  been  rebuilt, 
up  to  tho  end  of  1872  (about  two  years)  when  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  parts  so  prepared  re- 
vealed tho  following  startling  facts  : — (1)  that 
all  tho  fissures  which  had  been  sealed  up  with 
cement  wore  open  again,  and  (2),  that  the  trans- 
verso  terminal  lines  of  the  fissures  of  1870  were 
loft  2in.  or  3in.,  and  in  some  cases  (iin.  behind  by 
tho  extension  of  tho  fissirres  up  to  1872.  These 
discoveries  indicated  the  dangerous  condition  of 
the  tower,  and   Mr.  Seddon  therefore  recom- 
mended that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  tO' 
restore  the  four  disabled  tower  piers  and  arches, 
and  in  the  event  of  tho  funds  not  being  sufficient 
to  effect  the  restoration,  at  least  to  shore  up 
three  of  the  arches,   thus  relieving  the  piers  of 
their  weight,  and  to  "noodle  "tho  fourth  arch, 
leaving  a  clear  space  under  it  for  its  restoration, 
should  the  funds  obtainable  bo  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense.    The  idea  suggested  itself  to  restore 
the  piers  and  arches  by  taking  out  damaged  stonea 
here  and  there  and  replacing  them  with  other 
sound  stones,  thus  eft'octing  a  restoration  with 
comparative  safety  and  by  slow  degrees  ;  but  on 
consideration  this  plan  was  abandoned,  because 
some  parts  of  the  piors  would,  of  necessity,  need 
re-casing  or  re-building,    of   course  vertically. 
This  would  have  had  the  effect   of  reducing 
the  width  between  the  piers  to  something  like 
9in.  less  than  the  width  of  the  arch  at  the  spring- 
ing, which  would  have  been  a  reversal  of  the 
proper  way  of  treating  the  arches,  viz.,  by  leav- 
ing them  as  originally  constructed — 2in.  narrower 
at  the  springing  then  the  space  between  tho 
piers    separating   them.       It   was  therefore 
decided  that  the   piers  and  arches  should  be 
entirely  removed  and  rebuilt,  using  all  the  old 
stones  not  damaged,  and  that  this  system  should 
be  first  tried  upon  the  arch  and  piers  on  the 
north  side,  the  ai-ch  pi-oposed  to  be  "  needled," 
this  being  in  the  most  unsafe  condition  of  the 
four.    As  in  constructing  an  effective  system  of 
supports  to  the  tower  arches  a  safe  unyielding 
bottom  was  a  primary  consideration,  it  was  deter- 
mined in  this  case  to  clear  away  the  entire  space 
immediately  under  the  tower  and  tower  arches, 
and  ft).  Ythe  space  of  3ft.  all  round  oiitside  or  be- 
yond the  tower  piers,  right  down  to  the  solidrock, 
and  to  refill  the  space  so  cleared  with  carefully 
made  cement  concrete,  well  rammed.    On  com- 
mencing the  excavation.s,  plank  runs  were  laid 
down  through  the  church  and  across  the  church- 
yard to  pits  or  graves  dug  to  receive  the  htucan 
remains  disinterred  from  beneath  the  tower.  At 
about  2ft.  below  the    floor  level,  five  distinct, 
springs  made  their  appearance,  evidently  the 
drainage  from  the  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building.  These  springs  flooded  the  space  already 
excavated,  preventing  further  progress.    To  re- 
medy this,  a  drain  Gft.  deep  was  cut  through  the 
south  transept,  and  discharged  through  the  south 
transept  wall  into  the  churchyard.    The  excava- 
tions were  continued  imtil  one  solid  rook  was 
reached,  at  an  average  depth  of  5ft.  under  the 
floor  level.    Tho  whole  of  tho  soil  removed  con- 
tained human  remains  in  various  stages  of  decay, 
and  some  of  the  graves  were  hollowed  out  of  the 
solid  lock.    All  human  remains  disturbed  were 
reverently  cared  for,  and  interred  in  the  church- 
yard.   The  entire  space  dug  out  was  now  filled 
in  with  cement  concrete,  well  rammed,  135  tons 
of  concrete  having  been  used.    A  drain  was  laid 
on  the  rocky  bottom  under  the  concrete,  to  drain 
the  springs,  whicli  continued  to  flow  from  the 
north  side  of  the  building.    A  finer  concrete  was 
spread  upon  the  surface  between  the  piers  under 
the  tower  arches,  and  on  this  a  bed  of  cement, 
18in.  wide,  was  floated  oft"  to  a  level  to  take 
the   centerings.     The  shorings  to  each  arch 
were  constructed  in  two    separate   portions — 
the  lower  portion  or '■  tressel,"  and  the  upper 
portion,  or  centering  proper.    This  system  was 
;  adopted   to  facilitate    tho     "wedging-up"  or 
;   "  striking  "   of   the  centres  when  and  >Yhoro 
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required.  The  exact  outline  of  each  arch  was 
obtained  by  scribing  the  soffits  of  the  inner  mom- 
bor  of  the  arch  to  which  the  centering  was  to  fit 
on  a  skeleton  template  of  fin.  board,  sufficiently 
■wide  to  include  the  whole  curve  of  the  arch,  which 
template  was  securely  iixed  against  the  side  of 
the  arch  during  the  scribing.  This  template  was 
shaped  to  the  line  so  scribed,  and  the  permanent 
framing  worked  to  it ;  thus  the  templates  when 
fixed  fitted  accurately  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
arches.  The  timber  used  in  the  shoring  gener- 
ally was  from  lOin.  to  12in.  square  ;  some  was 
selected  14in.  wide,  to  allow  of  getting  out  the 
curved  backs  without  reducing  the  working  sec- 
tion of  the  timber  below  lOin.  by  lOin.  All  the 
joints  in  the  framing  were  tenoned,  the  tenons 
being  2in.  thick  in  the  centre  of  each  piece,  and 
from  2^in.  to  Sin.  deep.  The  framework  was 
fitted  together  on  the  nave  floor  first,  and  having 
been  numbered  at  the  joints,  was  knocked  to 
pieces  to  facilitate  its  removal  and  re-erection 
under  the  tower.  Each  tressel  was  afterwards 
built  up  in  its  proper  place,  and  when  the  three 
tressels  were  securely  fixed  in  their  respective 
archways,  a  temporary  scaffolding  was  erected 
upon  them  to  make  a  platform  for  the  putting 
together  and  hoisting  of  the  centres.  The  spring- 
ing-pieoe  of  each  aro.h  was  laid  down  on  its  side 
in  that  arch,  and  the  remainder  of  the  centreing 
was  framed  together  and  secured  by^^in.  wrought 
iron  dogs.  A  "  tackle  "  was  rigged  up  to .  the 
bell-beams  with  a  fall  to  the  tower  floor,  and  each 
centre  was  then  hoisted  to  its  proper  position 
under  the  various  arches  and  securely  wedged  up 
to  the  bearings  with  oak  wedges.  In  ordering 
the  first  lot  of  timber  for  this  framing,  it  was 
assumed  that  timber  in  the  log,  with  one  side 
only  sawn,  would  answer  every  purpose 
required,  as  well  as  timber  sawn  all 
round ;  but  this  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it 
was  found  to  be  an  impossibility  to  square  to  the 
tenons,  mortices,  shoulders,  and  bearings,  without 
having  at  least  three  sides  of  every  piece  sawn 
die-square.  There  being  no  sawpit  near  the 
building,  this  timber  was  squared  with  adzes  and 
planes  where  required,  causin;;  some  loss  of  time, 
but  the  next  consignment  of  timber,  having  three 
sides  sawn  square,  much  facilitated  the  work  of 
fitting  together,  and  made  much  better  work  in 
©very  way.  Three  arches  having  been  shored  up 
with  centering,  as  described,  the  fourth  arch  was 
treated  as  follows  : — A  hole  about  1 8in.  square 
was  knocked  through  the  tower  wall  over  the 
coping  of  the  arch,  and  about  2ft.  above  it,  to 
allow  sufficient  head-room  for  the  introduction  of 
a  hammered  stone  discharging  arch  over  the 
wrought  stone  arch.  Two  more  holes  were 
knocked  through  the  wall  of  the  same  size,  about 
2ft.  lower  down  on  the  other  side,  about  half-way 
between  the  centre  of  the  arch  and  the  transept 
flank  walls.  Three  holes  were  thus  made  to  take 
needles  at  distances  of  about  4^ft.  apart.  Needles 
12in.  by  .12in.  were  inserted  through  these  holes, 
and  supported  by  uprights  inclining  inwards  at 
the  top,  and  stiffened  at  the  height  of  over  5ft. 
by  means  of  straining  pieces  secured  by  dog  irons. 
The  walling  over  the  needles  was  pinned  up  and 
wedged  in  every  case  with  flat  stones,  bedded  in 
•cement,  and  when  the  cement  had  set,  the  timber 
centre  was  fixed  to  the  arch,  the  key  renewed, 
and  all  the  archstones  safely  taken  down  one  by 
one.  One  half  the  piers  on  either  side  were  also 
renewed,  and  the  entire  spaca  occupied  by  the 
arch  and  piers  cleared  away  to  allow  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  work. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Seddon  said  that  the  work 
of  preparing  this  paper  and  the  drawings  with 
which  it  was  illusti-ated  had  been  seriously  ham- 
pered owing  to  the  absurd  postal  regulation  that 
no  parcel  can  be  sent  through  the  post  above  18in. 
in  length.  Owing  to  this,  several  drawings  were 
absent,  and  he  thought  the  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute might  with  great  advantage  to  the  profes- 
sion endeavour  to  get  the  former  regulation 
restored. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  Mr.  Seddon's 
paper  was  a  very  practical  and  interesting  one, 
and  was  just  the  sort  of  paper  that  was  most 
valuable,  us  it  recounted  the  manner  in  which 
difficulties  had  been  overcome.  It  was  extraor- 
dinary that  the  west  wall  of  the  church  should 
have  bulged  out  to  such  an  extent  owing  to  the 
giving  way  of  the  central  piers  of  the  tower, 
which  were  so  far  from  the  west  wall.  As  to  the 
postage  of  drawings,  he  believed  that  the  subject 
was  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Eastlake  said  the  matter  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Council,  but  the  Post-office  autho- 
rities had  replied  to  the  Institute's  representations 


by  saying  tliat  they  were  very  sorry  for  the  archi- 
tects, but  saw  no  sufficient  reason  to  induce  them 
to  alter  their  regulations. 

Mr.  I'Anson  remarked  that  there  was  hardly 
anything  in  the  paper  to  discuss.  It  was  a  very 
important  practical  paper,  and  the  work  had  been 
carried  out  with  the  great  care  which  Mr.  Seddon 
always  bestowed  on  his  work.  Ho  should  like  to 
know,  however,  whether  the  mortar,  which  was 
described  as  having  been  made  with  a  very  loamy 
sand,  had  been,  in  fact,  so  deficient  that  from  the 
time  the  work  was  built  up  to  the  present  it  had 
been  gradually  giving  way  under  the  superin- 
cumbent weight.  Mortar,  even  when  composed 
of  the  best  materials,  if  encased  in  very  thick 
work,  would  be  years  before  it  crystallised,  and 
before  crystallisation  took  place  of  course  the 
work  would  not  be  thoroughly  strong.  He  never 
heard  of  any  mortar  not  having,  from  the  time  of 
its  use  centuries  ago,  crystallised  sufficiently  to 
assume  a  solid  shape,  and  remaining  uncrystal- 
lised,  and  so  giving  rise  to  the  settlements  which 
seemed  to  have  taken  place  in  Grosmont  Church. 
He  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Seddon  for  his  paper,  which  was  a 
model  of  what  such  a  paper  should  be. 

Mr.  Dawson,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that 
as  to  the  mortar  he  understood  Mr.  Seddon  to  say 
that  the  sand  used  hardly  deserved  its  name. 
Now,  if  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  somewhat 
pure  silex,  crystallisation  could  never  take  place 
at  all.  As  to  the  bulging  of  the  west  wall,  he 
recollected  an  instance  of  a  church  in  Lincoln- 
shire— he  forgot  the  name — where  the  tower  piers 
had  all  gone  in  the  same  way  towards  the  wast, 
although  not  so  much  as  5in.,  which  was  a  very 
great  divergence  from  the  perpendicular.  The 
drawings  which  Mr.  Seddon  had  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shoring  of  the  tower  were  very 
valuable,  especi^dly  to  the  young  architect,  and 
he  regretted  that  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
weather  the  attendance  was  so  thin. 

Professor  Keek  said  he  understood  Mr.  Seddon 
to  say  that  he  regarded  a  foundation  of  solid 
rock  as  prejudicial  in  some  cases  to  a  building, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  for  the  building 
to  yield  slightly  at  the  foundation,  so  as  to  ease 
the  settling,  of  the  walls  themselves.  He  (the 
Professor)  did  not  know  if  the  theory  was  origi- 
nal, but  it  was  perfectly  new  to  him.  The  Me- 
di?eval  builders,  although  said  to  be  most  scien- 
tific constructors,  did  occasionally  have  a  mis- 
hap, but  he  had  heard  that  evening  for  the  flrst 
time  that  Mediaival  builders — in  Wales,  at  all 
events — allowed  a  building  that  had  become 
twisted  while  it  was  green  to  proceed — not  only 
so,  but  to  proceed  while  the  distorcion  was  in- 
creasing. These  wei'e  both  rather  striking  ad- 
missions, and  he  should  like  Mr.  Seddon  to  say  a 
little  more  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  Seddon  said  that  as  to  the  mortar,  he 
might  remark  that  in  many  of  the  old  buildings 
of  Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire,  and, 
indeed,  in  many  of  the  modern  buildings, 
the  walls  were  really  put  together  with  earth, 
and  not  mortar  at  all.  When  he  rebuilt  the 
chancel,  it  was  simply  tottering  on  this  account, 
as  there  was  no  cohesion  whatever.  In  carrying 
out  works  in  that  county  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  get  good  morlar,  and  he  was  afraid  that  a 
good  deal  of  his  mortar  would  not  stand  much 
better  than  the  old.  There  was  no  sand  in  the 
county.  Sand  could  not  be  brought  fifty  miles, 
especially  when  there  were  no  railways.  With 
regard  to  the  crushing  of  the  piers  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  foundation,  when  building  a  central 
tower  and  spire,  whe^e  the  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumbent weight  would  vary  in  different  parts, 
it  was  desirable,  in  his  opinion,  to  have  a  foun- 
dation which  would  slightly  yield  to  those  parts 
which  sustained  an  extra  jjressuro.  As  to  the 
Mediaeval  builders  having  continued  to  p;  ooeed 
with  the  work,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
building  took  a  considerable  time  to  complete. 
Perhaps  they  had  a  first-class  architect  to  set 
out  the  work  ;  then  it  became  neglected  for  a 
while,  and  when  proceeded  with  was  under  the 
direction  of  some  very  inferior  man,  for  the  work 
in  the  tower  and  spire  and  external  walls  was  of 
very  inferior  character.  The  central  tower  was 
never  contemplated,  in  his  opinion,  by  the  first 
architect  of  the  building;  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  Westminster  was  intended  to  have  a  cen- 
tral tower.  There  were  very  few  Early  English 
towers  and  spires,  most  chuxxhes  of  that  date 
being  intended  to  have  a  lantern,  and  no  doubt 
this  was  originally  intended  at  Grosmont.  Pro- 
bably the  later  men  did  not  exactly  know  the 
construction,  and  thus  were  led  into  the  error  of 


constructing  towers.  There  was  a  groat  deal  of 
inferior  work  in  the  Late  Decorated  and  Perpen- 
dicular times ;  the  builders  of  those  times  cer- 
tainly built  with  great  recklessness,  but  for  this 
we  could  not  blame  those  who  sot  out  the  origi- 
nal lines  of  the  building.  In  such  a  remote  part 
of  the  country,  again,  the  village  churches  must 
have  been  erected  by  very  inferior  men  to  thosa 
who  worked  in  the  great  towns. 

Professor  Kerr  wished  to  ask  a  question  of  a 
practical  character :  If  the  sand  was  so  loamy  as 
to  be  perfectly  incohosive,  and  if  the  foundation 
was  rocky,  how  would  it  bo  to  calcine  the  sand, 
and  so  render  it  partially  siliceous  and  partially 
argillaceous? 

Mr.  Seddon  thought  it  would  answer  very 
well. 

Mr.  Eastlake  asked  if  Mr.  Seddon  had  any 
authority  for  his  assertion  that  Westminster  wa3 
never  intended  to  have  a  central  tower  ?  It  was 
certainly  not  probable,  seeing  that  the  piers  were 
not  strong  enough  to  sustain  it. 

Mr.  Seddon  replied  that  he  had  no  other 
authority  than  was  afforded  by  an  examination 
of  the  structure.  The  central  tower  at  Chichester 
was  not  intended  from  the  flrst,  in  his  opinion, 
and  would  probably  come  to  grief,  and  he  might 
say  the  same  with  regard  to  Salisbury. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  by 
acclamation,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Eastlake,  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Barber,  of 
Leeds,  on  '•  Warming  and  Ventilation,"  in  reply 
to  a  letter  by  M.  Pauli,  of  Brussels,  read  before 
the  Institute  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  paper  by  Mr. 
Barber,  "Ou  the  Warming  of  Public  Buildings" 
was  postponed,  owing  to  Mr.  Barber's  absence. 

It  having  been  announced  that  at  the  next 
meeting  the  result  of  the  Pugin  Ti-avelling 
Studentship  competition  of  this  year  would  be 
made  known,  the  meeting  terminated. 


UTILISATION  OF  THE  SEWAGE  OP 
LONDON. 

THE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  imder 
their  consideration  on  Friday  last  the  late 
trial  of  the  ABC  process  of  the  Native  Guano 
Company,  for  the  conversion  of  the  sewage  of  the 
Metropolis  into  manure.  Between  the  27th  August 
and  the  30th  November,  1872,  11,672,737  gallons 
of  sewage  were  experimented  upon,  being  l-343rd 
part  of  the  average  flow  of  sewage  discharged  at 
Crossness,  and  1-G86th  part  of  the  sewage  of 
London ;  and  about  2-7ths  the  quantity  proposed 
to  be  treated  by  the  company,  who  intended  to 
have  erected  two  tanks,  each  capable  of  contain- 
ing 125,000  gallons,  by  the  agency  of  which  the 
company  stated  they  would  be  enabled  daily  to 
effect  the  conversion  into  solid  sewage  matter  the 
deposit  from  500,000  gallons  of  liquid.  The 
total  expenditui'e  amounted  to  £895.  3s.  3d.,  thus 
giving  the  cost  of  manufacture,  taking  the  dried 
and  wet  residue  as  perfect  native  guano  141-7199 
tons  at  £6.  6s.  4d.  per  ton,  exclusive  of  rent, 
interest  on  capital,  depreciation  of  plant,  &c. 
The  chemist  of  the  board,  Mr.  Keates,  reported 
that  he  had  examined  148  samples  of  the  effluent 
water,  and  found  upon  the  whole  that  its  state 
was  extremely  good.  Water  kept  in  closed 
vessels  had  an  odour  of  sewage  in  two  days, 
which  after  the  third  day  became  less,  and  ulti- 
mately disappeared.  The  stored  guano  emitted 
no  smell,  although  fermentation  took  place.  The 
value  of  the  manure  and  other  products  of  the 
sewage  was  but  £1  per  ton. 

The  report  of  the  Works  Committee  stated  that 
it  had  been  proved  to  their  satisfaction  that  the 
process  could  not  be  adopted  with  any  hope  of 
profit  to  the  ratepayers,  and  recommended  that  it 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  make 
aiTangements  with  the  Native  Guano  Company 
for  the  removal  of  their  works  from  the  Cross- 
ness Pumping  Station. 

Mr.  Newton,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  the  committee  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  process  was  not,  commercially 
speaking,  a  success  ;  that  it  was  not  adapted  to 
the  works  of  the  Board  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there 
should  be  an  end  to  the  pi-oooedings.  He  hoped 
the  Board  would  not  consent  to  the  proposal  of 
the  company  for  a  further  trial. 



Anew  lych-gate  has  just  been  completed  at  Ayles- 
beare,  Devon,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Har- 
bottle,  of  Exeter.  The  walls  are  built  with  local 
stone,  pierced  and  filled  in  with  pitch  -pine  tracery. 
The  roof  is  of  pitch-pme  and  covered  with  orna- 
mental StafEordshke  tile. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

SELECTED  BESIGN  FOR  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH 
OF  S.  MAUY,  EDINUURGH. 

Last  weok  ■wo  gave  tUo  North  Elovation  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott's  design  for  this  Cathedral,  and  this 
■week  wo  give  Two  Bays  of  the  Choir — south  side, 
and  Two  Bays  of  tho  Nave.  The  Ground-plan  and 
Sir  Gilbert's  Report  to  the  Trustees  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  to-day's  impression  of  the 
BuiLiJiNG  News.  We  have  been  favoured  with 
other  views  of  this  design,  which  will  bo  given  in 
an  early  number. 

GROSMONT  CHURCH  :    SHORING  Or  TOWER. 

We  give  two  page  drawings  illusti'ating  Mr.  J 
P.  Seddon's  paper,  as  read  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  on  Monday  last.  At  the  same 
time  we  beg  to  record  our  hearty  thanks  to  Mr. 
Seddon  for  giving  lis  an  opportunity  of  illus- 
trating bis  able  and  instructive  paper,  a  report  of 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere.  We  shall  do  a 
similar  service  next  week  to  Mr.  Tarver's  paper, 
which  will  be  read  before  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation this  evening.  This  is  the  first  time,  we 
believe,  that  papers  read  before  our  architectural 
societies  have  been  reported  and  illustrated  at  the 
same  time.  We  shall  be  glad  to  do  this  whenever 
the  authors  of  papers  will  render  us  the  necessary 
co-operation. 

"  BUILDING    NEWS  "    SCHOOL- PLANNING 
COMPETITIOK. 

We  give  this  week  the  selected  design  for  this 
competition.  The  author  is  Mr.  Frederick  Samp- 
son, of  Grove  Terrace,  Kirkgato,  Wakefield.  For 
particulars  see  Reportof  Arbitrators,  page  83.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Sampson's  report,  which  accom- 
panied his  plan : — 

Play-grodnd.— In  the  first  place,  I  refer  you 
to  the  ground-plan,  which  shows  entrances  from 
the  boys'  and  girls'  school  into  the  play-ground. 
This  I  believe  to  be  a  good  point,  because  the 
girls  or  boys  can  use  the  play-ground  when  the 
infants  are  not  in  it.  If  this  was  thought  to  be 
non-advantageous,  the  doors  might  easily  be 
blocked  up. 

Heating. — With  regard  to  the  heating  of  the 
building,  this  I  would  do  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
open  fire-places,  believing  as  I  do  that  nothing  is 
more  cheerful  to  a  child  than  to  see  a  good  blazin 
fire  ;  and  if  this  system  would  not  act,  hot-water 
pipes  might  easily  be  run  round  the  different  rooms. 

Ventilation. — As  will  be  seen  by  the  sections, 
a  trunk  I'uns  along  the  roof;  into  this  I  intend  the 
foul  air  to  proceed,  and  then  into  tho  flue  placed 
between  the  smoke-fiues  in  the  chimney-stacks 
so  that  the  heat  from  the  smoke-fiues  and  behind 
the  fire-places  will  have  some  power  in  extracting 
the  foul  air.  The  ventilation  of  the  girls'  rooms 
is  by  a  trunk  between  the  joists  running  into  the 
said  flue. 

With  regard  to  the  cost,  I  have  calculated  up 
the  contents  of  the  building,  and  make  it  out  to 
contain  152,000  cubic  feet,  or  thereabouts. 

152,000  c.  ft.,  @  5d.  =  £3,1G6  13    4  Building. 

450    0    0  Fittings. 
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Institution  of  Surveyors. — The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  February  10th, 
1873,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  E.  J, 
Castle,  entitled  "  Tho  Origin  of  Parochial  Relief. 
The  chair  to  be  taken  at  eight  o'clock.  The 
following  candidates  will  be  balloted  for  : — As 
Members  —  John  Morgan  Davies,  Froodvale, 
Llandilo,  Cai-marthenshire  ;  Henry  Drew,  Exeter 
Richard  Gowthwaite,  Lumley,  near  South  Milford 
Yorkshire;  Thomas  Miller  Rickman,  8,  Montague 
street,  Russell-square,  W.C. ;  John  Woodcock,  20. 
Darlington-street,  Wolverhampton  ;  as  Associate, 
Walter  Feilde  Ingram,  25,  Gresham-street,  E.C 


HERE   is  exhibited   on  tho  walls  of  tho 
Gallery  of  tho  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
in    Savile-row,   a  collection   of  pictures  and 
sketches,  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Mason,  A.R.A., 
who,^e  decease,  on  tho  22nd  of  October,  1872,  we 
briefly  noticed  in  our  issue  of  the  2nd  of  Novem- 
ber last  year.    This  collection,  which  comprises 
nearly  seventy  subjects,  including  some  of  tho 
best-known  pictures  of  the  artist,  is  arranged 
with  taste  and  discrimination,  and  affords  an 
oyiportunity  that  is  seldom  met  with  of  judging 
of  the  aims  and  capabilities  of  their  author.  Tlio 
paintings,  which  are  all  in  oil-colour,  are  arranged 
IS  nearly  as  possible  in  chronological  order,  the 
earliest  in  point  of  date  being  placed  nearest  tho 
entrance  ;  but  this  rule  has  been  to  some  extent 
departed  from,  in  order  that  tho  larger  compo- 
sitions might  occupy  central  j)lacos,  thus : — "  The 
Harvest  Moon  "  (52),  exhibited  at   last  year's 
Royal  Academy,  is  hung  in  the  middle  of  tho 
south  wall  of  tho  Gallery  ;  "  Nelle  Maremmc," 
exhibited  in  1859,  is  hung  at  the  end  of  the  room, 
and  the  "Evening  Hymn"    (27)  and  "Girls 
Dancing  by  the  Sea"  (13),  exhibited  in  18C8  and 
1869  respectively,  balance  each  other  upon  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  fireplace.  Mr.  Mason,  who  was 
in  all  probability  known  only   to  the  public 
generally  by  his  late  works,  had  two  distinct 
styles.    A  prolonged  residence  in  Rome,  and  a 
study  of  the  costume  and  landscape  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  had  a  strong  influence  in  the  foi-mation  of 
his  earlier  style,  in  which  his  subjects  were  always 
taken  from  Italian  sources.    The  two  sketches 
La  Fontana  doi  Giganti  "  (6),  a  view  of  the 
celebrated  fountain  in  tlie  Trastevere,  at  Rome, 
near  the  so-called  Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the 
'  Villa  Cenci,"  are  literal  transcripts  from  Nature, 
boldly  coloured,  but  rather  hard  in  manner,  and 
not  at  all  successful  in  representing  the  peculiar 
atmospheric  effect  of  an  Italian  sky.    The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  two  finished  pictures,  repre- 
presenting  "  Cattle  at  a  Drinking  Place  in  the 
Campagna  "  (5  and  6),  painted  evidently  at  about 
the  same  time.    Of  these  two  pictures,  which  are 
merely  variations  of  the  same  theme.  No.  6  is  the 
most  elaborated,  and  is  noticeable  for  its  brilliant 
colouring  and  sunny  effect,  although  even  here  the 
vivid  expression  of  the  landscape  is  wanting. 
In  the  small  sketch  of  '•  Girls  driving  Cattle,"  tho 
Castle  of  Petrella  (the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Giaoomo  Cenci)  in  the  distance,  near  Rieti,  on  the 
border  of  the  boundary  between  what  was  the 
Papal  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  we  have 
the  germ  of  the  sentimental  landscape  which  was 
afterwards  so  successfully  worked  out  by  the 
artist  in  his  later  works.    Nothing  can  be  more 
perfect  of  its  kind  than  this  unpretending  sketch. 
It  is  painted  in  a  very  low  key  of  colour ;  the 
sun  has  just  set,  and  night  is  coming  on  with 
that  suddenness  which  is  peculiar  to  Italy ;  in 
the  distance  looms  tho  stronghold  of  the  Cenci 
dark  against  the  sky,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
clothed  with  thick  woods,  completely  realising 
Shelley's  description  of  the 

"  savage  rock,  the  Castle  of  Petrella ; 
'Tia  safely  walled  and  moated  round  about." 


In  the  foreground  two  peasant  girls  are  hurry 
ing  some  cows  home  from  the  pasture.  The 
contrast  between  the  associations  awakened  by 
the  Mediaival  castle  in  the  distance  and  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  the  peasants  is  admirably 
suggested,  and  although  the  sketch  is  slightly 
painted,  and  was  probably  intended  as  a  study 
for  a  picture,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  any 
further  elaboration  or  the  advantage  of  a  larger 
canvas  could  have  added  force  to  the  idea  as  here 
set  forth.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Mason 
was  an  artist  of  limited  powers  of  invention 
His  finished  pictures,  as  a  rule,  show  no  improve- 
ment upon  his  first  sketch  of  the  subject,  and 
in  some  instances  the  point  and  vigour  of  the 
original  sketch  has  been  almost  entirely  lost  by 
being  reproduced  on  a  larger  scale.  Nos.  37,  41 
and  54,  representing  a  girl  driving  a  calf  across 
a  moor,  are  all  repetitions  of  the  same  subject, 
with  some  trifling  variations  of  detail,  and  the 
leading  idea  in  all  is  the  same  as  that  in  No.  2, 
the  scene  being  transferred  to  Scotland  instead  of 
the  Abruzzi.  The  effect  of  these  compositions  is, 
however,  not  so  powerful  as  that  of  the  sketch 
before  remarked  upon  ;  they  are  evidently  adapta- 
tions, and  the  element  of  terror' infused  by  the 
Castle  of  Petrc/Zais  but  ill-supplied  by  the  gloomy 
moor  swept  by  the  winter  blast. 

Perhaps  the  most  agreeable  picture  in  the  col 
lection  is  "Evening:  Matlock  "  (14),  belonging 


to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  A  girl  is  ret;irn- 
ing  from  gleaning,  a  few  slieep  are  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  in  t)ie  distance  are  seen  some 
gleaners  at  work.  The  colour  is  doliciously 
yjiiro,  the  foreground  well  made  out,  without  over- 
elaboration,  and  the  atmospheric  effect  is  wonder- 
fully expressed. 

Tho  study  of  a  "  Milkmaid  "  (17)  is  introduced 
into  tho  picture  "  Only  a  Shower  "  (47)  without 
any  apparent  modiflcation  to  suit  tho  enlarged 
scale  and  increased  number  of  figures;  indeed,  it 
would  appear  as  if  this  figure  wei'o  the  motif  of 
tho  picture,  and  that  tho  other  figures  were  added 
merely  as  accessories  to  it.  Nos.  48,  50,  and  71 
are  all  nearly  identical  representations  of  the 
same  subject  — "  Returning  from  the  Plough," 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  wo  find  tho  whole 
theme  fully  worked  out  in  tho  small  sketch  (71), 
which  is  not  more  than  four  inches  wide  and 
one  inch  high.  The  effect  of  this  sketch  is  much 
the  same  as  if  one  were  to  look  at  one  of  the  larger 
pictures  through  the  wrong  end  of  an  opera-glass. 
Again  in  the  study  "  Love  "  (68)  belonging  to  Mr. 
G.  Aitchison,  of  a  young  girl  in  a  swing,  wo  find 
the  same  oxhau.stive  treatment ;  the  figures  are 
merely  indicated,  but  the  whole  subject  is  most 
carefully  and  thoroughly  thought  out — nothing  is 
left  to  chance  or  to  the  spectator's  imagination  ; 
the  painter's  intention  is  expressed  in  the  most 
perfect  manner. 

Mr.  Mason  passed  nearly  twenty  years  of  his 
life  in  Rome,  but  although  he  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibitions, 
and  his  pictures  were  known  and  appreciated  in 
art-circles,  it  was  not  until  tho  year  1859,  when 
he  exhibited  his  large  picture  "  Nolle  Maremmc," 
an  Italian  peasant  family  of  tho  environs  of  Rome 
removing  their  household  goods  in  a  bullock-cart, 
that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public. 
This  picture,  No.  32  in  the  present  collection,  was 
exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
and  together  with  the  friendly  advocacy  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Leighton,  R.A.,  procured  both  fame  and 
patronage  for  tho  artist,  and  opened  to  him  the 
doors  of  the  Royal  Academy,  although  it  is  said 
that  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  Associate  that 
the  President  openly  avowed  his  ignorance  of  his 
name  and  works.  After  the  painting  of  this  pic- 
ture, however,  although  it  is  evident  from  a  com- 
parison of  his  various  compositions  that  his  pre- 
diliction  was  in  favour  of  Italian  subjects,  he 
abandoned  his  earlier  style  of  painting  and 
devoted  himself,  after  his  settlement  in  England 
in  1858,  almost  exclusively  to  the  .study  of  English 
pastoral  life,  and  developed  that  peculiar  phase 
of  sentimental  landscape  with  which  his  fame  is 
chiefly  associated.  But  although  he  chose  his 
themes  in  England  and  illustrated  rustic  subjects, 
his  treatment  is  invariably  Classic  and  Academic 
this  is  seen  in  what  was  perhaps  his  most  success- 
ful work,  "Girlsdancing  by  the  Sea"(13),  exhibited 
in  1869  at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  landscape 
(with  tho  exception  of  tho  sea)  is  thoroughly  and 
unmistakeably  English  ;  but  the  figures  have  no 
evident  nationality — they  might  be  peasants  of 
the  Campagna,  or  of  ono  of  the  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  or  they  might  have  been  copied 
from  an  antique  Greek  vase.  The  sentiment,  too, 
of  the  picture  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
present  day,  or  of  the  scene  which  it  represents 
— the  effect  does  not  arise  naturally  from  the 
subjects  presented,  but  is  produced  by  the  evident 
presence  of  the  artist's  mind  in  his  work. 

There  is  an  indescribable  charm  in  all  Mr. 
Mason's  compositions,  which  is  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  possession  by  the  arti.st  of  a  highly 
poetic  faculty  and  a  sympathetic  nature.  That 
his  faculty  had  but  a  limited  range  is  clear  from 
a  contemplation  of  the  sketches  and  pictures  here 
exhibited.  He  had  no  versatility,  and  constantly 
repeats  himself,  and  yet  tho.se  very  repetitions 
have  somehow  the  effect  of  novelty.  This  limited 
range  of  ideas  was  due,  in  all  probability,  partly 
to  a  delicate  temperament  and  partly  to  a  scrupu- 
lous fastidiousness  of  taste,  which  led  him  to 
shrink  from  new  paths  or  fresh  experiments. 
Tho  same  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  works 
of  Flaxman  and  Wordsworth,  between  which  last 
and  Jfi".  Mason  there  are  many  points  of  resem- 
blance. The  author  of  "A  Winter  Evening's 
Walk  "  could  not  have  desired  a  better  illustrator. 
Mr.  Mason  was,  like  the  poet,  an  earnest  student 
of  Nature  in  her  lea.st  known  and  inobtrusivo 
moods  ;  he  had  tho  same  .simplicity  of  purpose, 
and  few  have  been  better  able  to  express  on 
canvas — 


'  A  softness  still  and  holy, 
The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 
And  pastoral  melancholy." 
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PLAN  OF  SIR  G.  G.  SCOTT'S  DESIGN  FOR  EDINBURGH  CATHEDRAL. 


THE  SELECTED  DESIGN  FOR  THE  NEW 
EDINBURGH  CATHEDRAL. 

WE  give  this  week  two  more  illustrations  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  design  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  Cathedral  of  S.  Mary,  Edinburgh,  and 
a  ground  plan  of  the  building.  We  also  append 
the  report  submitted  to  the  Trustees,  in  explan- 
ation of  his  design,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  : — 

To  THE  Trustees,  &c. 
My  Lord  Bishop  and  Gentlemen, — 

In  compliance  with  your  invitation,  I  submit  for  your 
examination  the  designs  I  have  prepared  for  your  pro 
posed  Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Mary,  at  Edinburgh, 

In  designing  a  Church  whicli  is  to  take  the  rank  of 
a  Cathedral,  and  that  in  the  Metropolis  of  Scotland, 
and  which  must  nevertheless  be  capable  of  being  erected 
for  a  moderate  sum,  one  has  to  consider  carefully  what 
are  the  architectural,  and  what  the  ritual,  essentials  of 
a  cathedral,  as  distinguished  from  a  church  of  less 
dignified  rank. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  define  the  essential  dlEEerences 
found  to  exist  among  ancient  churches  between  a 
cathedral  and  an  abbey,  or  even  a  great  collegiate 
diurch.  The  latter  were  often  promoted  to  the  higher 
dignity,  and  were  found  m  every  way  fitted  for  it.  Our 
own  question,  however,  lies  between  a  cathedral  and  a 
parochial  church  ;  and,  even  liere,  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
it  might  appear  to  define  the  diffei-ence,  inasmuch  as 
many  large  parish  churches  equal  and  even  exceed  in 
scale  and  dignity  of  aspect  cathedrals  of  the  smaller 
size.  In  the  l  present  instance  even,  the  proposed 
dimensions  of  the  Cathedral  are  equalled  by  those  of 
some  parochial  churches  and  in  some  instances  the 
ritual  arrangements  of  such  churches,  may  also  be  on  a 
nearly  equal  scale. 

Our  aim,  then,  must,  I  think,  be  positive  rather  than 
relatiir.  The  Church  must,  both  within  and  without, 
bear  such  unmistakable  credentials  of  iigh  dignity,  as 
to  be  obviously  suited  to  its  rank  as  the  Chief  Church 
of  the  diocese,  and  that  which  its  chief  pastor  adopts  as 
more  especially  his  own  ;  and  perhaps  the  great  essential 
is  that  the  Choir  should  be  of  such  ample  dimensions  as 
to  allow  the  diocesan  clergy,  from  time  to  time,  to 
assemble  there  in  the  presence  of  their  Bishop. 

There  are,  however,  no  universal  rules  for  the  form 
of  a  church  of  cathedral  rank.  If  we  were  to  say  that 
it  should  have  a  central  tower,  it  would  at  once  occur  to 
every  one  that  many  abroad  ani  several  in  Great 
Britain  have  not  that  feature. 

If  we  were  to  moda-ate  this  demand,  and  say  that  it 
should  at  least  be  crticiform,  it  would  be  replied  that 
we  have  in  Britain  at  least  two— Dumblane  and  Llan- 
da^— which  are  not  so  ;  and  so  on,  no  feature  can  be 


named  which  is  tlie  special  and  unvarying  characteristic 
of  a  cathedral.  All,  then,  which  can  be  demanded  for 
it  Is  that  it  should  be  as  dignified  a  church  as  the 
circumstances  at  command  will  permit,  and  that  it 
shall,  as  a  rule,  be  the  noblest  church  in  the  city  and 
diocese  in  which  it  is  placed. 

Although,  however,  a  cruciform  plan  and  a  central 
tower  are  not  indispensable  characteristics,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  both  are  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to 
dignity  of  aspect,  and  are  consequently  most  desirable 
features  in  the  Cathedral  Church.  No  plan  is  so 
noble  or  impressive  as  that  which  is  founded  on  the 
cross  ;  and  the  cross-plan  is  never  so  emphatic  as  when 
a  central  tower  crowns  its  intersection. 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen,  ae  my  (more  normal)  de- 
sign, tlie  customary  and  typical  form  of  a  cruciform 
church,  with  a  central  tower,  only  making  the  central 
crossmg  with  the  nave  and  transepts  unusually  wide 
in  their  proportions,  so  as  best  to  provide  for  congrega- 
tional purposes,  and  so  constructing  and  planning  the 
supporting  piers  of  the  tower  as  to  offer  the  least 
practicable  amoimt  of  obstruction  to  view  and  voice. 

I  have  in  this  design  given  Aisles  on  either  side  to 
the  transepts  as  well  as  to  the  other  arms  of  the 
cross,  which  tends  to  produce  a  great  amount  of  space 
in  the  part  most  useful  to  the  congregation.  As , 
however,  you  appear  to  lay  special  stress  on  this  point, 
I  hare  considered  other  methods  of  providing  for  it. 

Had  I  been  called  in  without  being  subjected  to  the 
ordeal  of  competition,  I  should  have  laid  before  j'ou 
several  methods  of  arrangement  for  your  consideration 
and  choice,  giving  you  my  views  upon  each.  Com- 
petition, however,  is  attended  with  tliis  great  practical 
evil  :  that  it  interferes  with  that  power  of  con- 
fidentially laying  the  whole  case  before  j'ou  which 
is  customary  when  an  architect  of  known  experience  is 
called  in  at  once  as  your  selected  adviser. 

There  are  at  least  three  schemes  which  I  ought  to 
submit  for  your  consideration,  but  your  conditions 
would  appear  to  demand  that  if  I  should  lay  each  be- 
fore you  I  should  aecompanj'  each  by  the  great  list 
of  drawings  which  you  demand,  a  labour  which  would 
exceed  my  command  of  time.  I  have,  however, 
ventured  on  one  alternative  scheme,  for  which  a  very 
few  drawings  would  have  sufficed  ;  but  out  of  con- 
formity with  your  terms,  I  have  treated  it  as  a  dis- 
tinct design  rather  than  a  mere  variety,  and  given  it  a 
complete  set  of  drawings  of  its  own. 

This  design,  distinguished  as  design  B,  is  founded  on 
the  celebrated  alteration  made  by  Alan  de  Walsingham 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Ely,  where,  on  the  fall  of  the 
central  tower,  he  omitted  to  rebuild  the  four  great 
piers  which  had  supported  it,  but — stepping  onwards 
to  the  next  in  every  direction — converted  his  central 
space  into  a  vast  octagon.  This  plan,  tliough  less 
dignified  in  external  aspect,  has  very  great  practical 


advantages  as  regards  the  actual  uses  of  the  church, 
through  its  affording  a  great  and  unobstructed  space, 
in  front  both  of  the  choir  and  the  pulpit,  for  the  con- 
gregation. 

In  neither  design^  however,  have  I  introduced  a 
lantern  rising  high  above  the  general  elevation  of  the  in- 
terior,—that  being  injurious  to  the  acoustic  qualities  of 
the  church  ;  and,  with  the  same  view,  I  have  shown 
all  parts  of  the  roof  as  vaulted  either  with  stone  or 
wood,  i.e.,  the  choir  and  the  aisles  with  stone,  the 
nave,  crossing,  and  transepts  with  wood  ;  the  latter 
being  particularly  favourable  to  sound. 

In  my  design  B,  I  have,  to  avoid  undue  length, 
shown  the  choir  as  projecting  a  certain  distance  into 
the  central  octagon  ;  an  arrangement  very  favourable 
to  acoustic  objects  ;  but,  lest  this  should  not  find  favour, 
I  have,  by  a  fly-leaf,  shown  an  extension  of  the  choir 
which  would  keep  it  wholly  within  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  cross. 

Could  I  have  afforded  time  for  the  preparation  of  a 
third  design,  it  would  have  had  a  central  tower  with 
a  shortened  eastern  arm ;  the  choral  arrangements 
extending  westward  into  the  crossing.  The  nave 
would  have  been  widened  for  congregational  objects, 
and  the  organ  placed  in  one  transept.  The  aisles  of  the 
nave  in  the  two  bays  next  to  the  transept  would  have 
been  extended  in  width  to  provide  for  more  persons 
near  to  the  pulpit,  &c.  I  do  not,  however,  like  tliis 
plan  so  well  as  the  two  which  I  have  worked  out. 

In  my  designs,  as  I  could  not  have  a  central  tower, 
I  found  that  I  must  either  place  the  tower  in  some  ir- 
regular position,  which  seemed  hardly  to  suit  the  site, 
—or  I  must  have  a  facade  with  two  towers.  Were 
this,  however,  as  is  most  usual,  at  the  rcest  end,  it 
would  be  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  placing 
the  best  facade  towards  the  less  frequented  quarter  : 
I  have,  therefore,  so  far  deviated  from  custom  as  to 
make  my  twin  steeples  to  flank  the  eastern  instead  of 
the  western  front,  so  as  to  be  seen  centrally  as  you 
approach  through  Melville  Street. 

This  arrangement,  though  less  customary,  is  not 
contrary  to  precedent,  as  many  old  churches  on  the 
Continent  have  their  twin  towers  both  on  the  east 
and  the  west,  and  some  even  to  the  transepts. 

If,  however'  a  western  facade  be  preferred,  you  will 
easily  Imagine  the  change,  by  fancying  the  lower  win- 
dows of  the  east  end  omitted  and  a  portal  intro- 
duced In  their  stead,  or  rather  by  imagining  the 
central  portion  of  the  west  front  substltuded  for  that 
shown  between  the  towers  in  what  is  now  the  eastern 
elevation.* 

Returning  to  the  internal  arrangement,  I  will  men- 
tion that  I  have  not  ventured  to  show  a  high  choir - 


*  This  second  design  did  not  go  before  the  Trustees,  a 
question  having  arisen  as  to  how'  far  it  was  consistent  with 
the  programme, 
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screen,  feai-lng  that  objections  may  he  felt  to  It,  but 
have  Hhown  a  low  screen  or  neptuni  like  those  at 
Florence,  Monroale,  &c.  1  should,  however,  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  rejoice  to  substitute  the  higher  form 
of  screen.  Nor  have  I  shown  close  screens  or  cano- 
jiies  on  the  side  of  the  choir  because  they  render  the 
choir-aisles  unavailable  except  for  passages. 

I  havo  provided  for  the  organ  in  this  manner  :— 
The  lighter  parts,  especially  the  "  choir  organ,"  with 
the  keys  and  the  organist's  seat,  I  have  placed  close  to 
the  first  bay  on  the  north  of  the  choir  ;  but  tlie  larger 
and  more  cumbrous  parts  I  have  placed  in  the  eastern 
aisle  of  the  north  transept  immediately  Ijchlnd,  a  place 
wliere  the  sound  would  sjiread  itself  freely  tlirough 
both  choir,  transepts,  crossing,  and  nave.  The  com  - 
munication  would  bo  l)y  trackers  jmssing  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  aisle.  There  is,  however,  the  possible 
alternative  of  placing  tlie  organist  and  the  choir 
organ,  &c.,  as  already  mentioned,  but-  placing  the 
heavy'  parts  in  the  triforlum  of  the  choir  and  transept. 

The  arrangements  of  the  choir  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

The  seating  of  the  nave.  Sic,  would  be  by  means  of 

The  (luestlon  you  have  suggested  as  to  the  place  for 
the  congregation  during  ordinary  daily  services,  as  dis- 
tinguislicd  from  their  place  on  greater  occasions,  I 
have  carefully  considered  ;  but  do  not  see  any  neces- 
sity (but  the  contrary)  for  providing  a  dlstuict 
position. 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  great  pity  that  the  services 
on  minor,  though  the  most  frequent,  occasions  should 
be  in  a  less  dignified  place  than  at  other  times.  It  is 
an  arrangement  not  known  in  this  country,  e.xccptmg 
for  early  services,  nor  do  I  think  it  desirable. 

Tlie  question  whether  at  ordinary  week-day  services 
any  part  of  the  congregation  should  be  admitteci 
•within  the  choir  seems  one  which  should  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  iBlshop  and  Clergy.  It  is  not  essential 
to  the  arrangement  to  decide  it  while  planning  the 
Cathedral ;  as,  if  not  so  admitted,  they  would  simply 
occupy  the  space  in  front  of  the  choir  screen  accordin" 
to  their  numbers. 

Though  the  choir  of  a  parochial  church  should  be  so 
planned  as  to  hold  no  more  than  the  clerical  and 
choral  bodies,  tliat  of  a  cathedral  should  do  more  :  it 
should  be  capable  of  containing  in  addition,  so  many,  at 
least,  of  the  diocesan  clergy  as  are  likely  on  any  great 
diocesan  occasion  to  assemble. 

This  renders  the  choir  somewhat  larger  than  -would 
on  ordinary  occasions  be  needed.  I  would  not  by  any 
means  on  Sundays  or  on  festivals  allow  this  excess  of 
room  to  be  occupied  by  the  congregation,  but  whether 
the  rule  be  so  severe  at  ordinary  daily  service,  is  a 
question  I  would  not  take  upon  myself  to  decide. 

In  both  designs  I  have  placed  the  Chapter-house  near 
the  north-eastern  angle,  approached  by  a  cloister-like 
passage.  I  have  not  provided  it  with  stone  seats, 
thinking  it  improbable  that  they  would  be  used.  Its 
design  is  really  a  square,  but  by  a  peculiar  treatment 
partakes  also  of  the  octagon,  making,  as  I  think,  a 
pleasing  and  picturesque  variety  from  the  accustomed 
forms. 

I  have  provided  several  Yestries,  e.g.,  fortheBishop, 
the  clergy,  and  the  choir. 

In  selecting  the  variety  of  Architecture  on  which 
to  found  my  design,  I  have  met  vvitl;  some  little 
difficulty.  I  desired  that  it  should  not,  at  the  lca.st. 
be  discordant  with  the  finest  of  the  Scottish  examples, 
but  here  we  have  an  erribarras  de  richesses,  for  we  find 
in  Scotland  .noble  examples  of  nearly  every  period. 
Putting  aside  the  Norman,  we  have  glorious  examples 
of  the  Transitional  style,  as  at  Kelso,  Jedburgh, 
S.  Andrew's,  parts  of  Holy  Rood,  &c.  We  have  the 
developed  Early  Pointed,  as  in  the  greater  part  of 
Holy  Rood,  the  whole  of  Glasgow,  Elgin,  and  many 
other  grand  examples ;  the  Earlier  Decorated,  as  at 
Dumblane,  Sweetheart  Abbey,  &c.,  and  the  later  styles 
in  very  many  others. 

I  have  myself,  however,  been  most  impressed  by  the 
earlier  phase  of  the  Early  Pointed;  a  style  which 
especially  unites  the  architecture  of  Scotland  with  that 
of  the  North  of  England,  and  is  one  capable,  as  I 
think,  of  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  dignity  united 
•with  a  reasonable  amount  of  simplicity  and  any 
amount  of  beauty.  It  always  strikes  me  as  more  noble 
than  the  more  developed  Early  Pointed,  while  it  is  both 
more  simple  and  far  more  dignified  than  any  variety  of 
the  "Decorated"  style.  The  north  aisle  at  Holyrood 
is  a  fine  example  of  it,  as  are  many  parts  of  Jedburgh, 
and  most  of  S.  Andrew's  Cathedral.  In  England  one 
of  its  finest  examples  is  in  a  border  county.  I  refer  to 
the  exquisite  sanctuary  of  Tynemouth  Priory,  which 
unites  the  severe  dignity  of  the  Transition  with  the 
richness  of  the  developed  Early  Pointed.  On  this  variety 
then,  I  havo  founded  my  design.  In  no  other,  whether 
in  Scotland,  England,  or  Wales,  do  we  find  nobler 
composition,  more  carefully  studied  detail,  or  a  closer 
union  of  simplicity  with  architectural  beauty.  But  the 
style  of  S.  Andrew's,  Glastonbury,  and  S.  David's,  needs 
no  apology  from  any  British  architect. 

In  following  this  style,  however,  I  have  avoided 
merely  transitional  features,  such  especially  as  the 
round  arch,  and  have  made  my  style  purely  and  strictly 
Pointed,  though,  as  at  Jedburgh,  I  have  not  scrupled  to 
introduce,  here  and  there,  ornamental  details  which 
retain  reminiscences  of  the  Norman.  No  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  Western  portal,  and  the  little 
cloister  doorway  at  Jedburgh, — two  of  the  most 
exquisite  gems  of  architectural  art  in  this  island— will 
find  fault  with  this. 

In  placmgthe  church  upon  the  ground,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  make  the  axis  coincide  with  that  of 
Melville-street,  so  that  the  eastern  part,  with  the 


central  or  the  flanking  towers  (as  the  case  may  be), 
may  be  well  seen  down  that  street.  Its  western  faeadc 
wouhl,  in  a  similar  manner,  bo  seen  from  Grosvcnor- 
crescent. 

As  I  presume  that  several  ecclesiastical  residences 
will  be  needed,  I  should  suggest  that  one  should  be 
placed  a  little  back  from  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  angles  of 
the  ground,  and  the  others  picturesquely  distributed 
about  the  northern  end  of  the  ground.  In  which  place 
also  should  stand  the  Episcopal  Residence. 

I  should  most  unquestionably  retain  Bast  Coates 
House.  ,^  , 

In  a  part  of  Edinburgh  so  essentially  new,  it  is  a 
most  happy  circumstance  to  possess  uiion  the  Cathedral 
site  a  veritable  old  Scottish  building.  It  is  very  pic- 
turesque In  its  design,  and  will  become  more  so  by 
careful  restoration. 

Its  Internal  accommodation  is  open  to  improvement, 
and  I  havo  no  doubt  that  by  Judicious  treatment  it 
may  bo  made  a  comfortable  residence,  while  its  prescnct^ 
will  add  much  to  the  picturesque  grouping  of  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings. 

I  Intend  the  building  to  be  wholly  of  stone.  I 
reserve  the  power  to  make  a  careful  selection  of  stone 
fin-  the  different  works,  should  I  be  entrusted  with  the 
work,  according  to  the  position  of  tlie  different  parts, 
and  also  with  reference  to  cost.  My  present  impres- 
sions are  in  favour  of  Dalmeny  stone  for  the  extei-nal 
wrought  work  ;  Hales,  Cragleith,  and  Redhall  stone 
for  rough  walling,  and  plain  external  facing,  which  is 
to  be  in  irregular  courses.  Whether  the  internal  plain 
wall-faces  will  be  of  wrought  stonewoi-k  must  depend 
upon  cost. 

The  choice  of  the  internal  wrought  stone  must 
depend  upon  its  functions  and  po.sition.  Parts  carry- 
ing much  weight  would  probably  be  of  Dalmeny  stone  ; 
other  parts  may  be  of  Fifeshli-e  or  other  stones  less 
costly  to  work. 

The  ribs  of  vaulting  to  choir,  aisles,  and  other  parts 
vaulted  in  stone  to  be  of  one  of  the  stones  last  alluded 
to.  The  filling  in  between  the  ribs  will  be  either  of 
wrought  stone,  stone  in  irregular  courses,  or  rubble 
faced  with  plaster,  according  to  circumstances. 

I  have  made  a  calculation  as  to  the  cost,  which  gives 
a  result  as  favourable  as  I  could  anticipate  ;  but  as 
such  -n-orks  as  this  are  rarely  erected  in  our  day,  I  will 
not  pledge  myself  to  meet  your  views  with  minute 
accuracy,  but  content  myself,  as  I  should  have  done 
had  I  been  selected  your  architect  without  competition, 
with  carefully  aiming  at  the  prescribed  sum  ;  and  I 
believe  that,  with  care  and  reasonable  economy,  and 
possibly  with  the  aid  of  some  safety-valves,  it  may  be 
realised,  though  it  would  not  be  wise,  in  a  matter  pro- 
verbially so  much  of  a  lottery  as  the  cost  of  a  large 
building,  to  pledge  oneself  too  minutely.  My  object 
has  been  to  give  the  best  and  noblest  church  which 
your  conditions  appear  to  admit.  I  have  made  this  my 
anxious  aim,  but  bcvond  this  I  will  not  bind  myself 
further  than  to  say  that  I  believe  I  have  realised  my 
aim  with  very  reasonable  accuracy.  Some  of  the  more 
decorative  fittings,  such  as  the  reredos,  may  be  looked 
for  as  Individual  offerings  ;  and  the  painted  decora- 
tions would  not  be  included. 

I  will  ask  one  favour.  As  I  have  given  nominally 
two  designs,  though  really  two  varieties  of  the  same 
idea,  I  will  beg  of  you,  if  the  matter  comes  to  a  vote, 
to  view  the  two  as  one,  so  that  I  may  not  run  the  risk 
of  being  outvoted  by  my  own  supporters. 

My  name  not  appearing,  it  may  be  right  to  say  that  I 
am  an  experienced  church-builder,  and  can  refer  you, 
though  it  will  be  needless,  to  a  long  array  of  ecclesias- 
tical works  ;  and,  sliould  I  be  honoured  by  your 
appointment  to  this  great  and  important  work,  I  shall 
devote  my  best  energies  and  my  most  anxious  exertions 
to  rendering  it  worthy  of  the  Diocese  of  Scotland's 
chief  City  ;  and  worthy  also  of  a  place  among  the 
architectural  monuments  of  that  famous  metropolis. 

One  thing  I  see  1  have  omitted.  I  refer  to  the 
clock;  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  disfigure  the 
tower  (or  towers)  with  a  prosaic  dial.  For  the  clock 
and  its  works  the  room  is  ample,  but,  in  a  district 
where  every  house  is  replete  with  time-pieces  of  every 
variety,  I  would  conjure  you  not  to  disfigure  your 
cathedral  with  clock-faces,  but  to  be  content  with 
chimes,  which  may  be  constructed  with  any  degree  of 
horological  or  musical  elaboration. 
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WE  published  in  our  impression  a  fortnight 
ago  the  greater  part  of  a  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Liddle  on  this  subject,  before  the  Social 
Science  Association,  and  we  now  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  discussion  which  ensued. 

Colonel  Bbresford,  M.P.,  who  presided,  in 
inviting  discussion,  said  he  was  glad  to  find 
himself  identified  on  that  occasion  with  what  had 
been  somewhat  infelicitously  described  as  "the 
policy  of  sewage."  The  subject  which  had  been 
treated  in  Dr.  Liddle's  paper  was  of  incalcul- 
able importance  to  the  public  health,  and  there- 
fore to  the  national  welfare,  and  he  only  wished 
that  the  House  of  Commons  comprised  a  few 
members  possessed  of  such  experience  as  Dr. 
Liddle  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
matter. 

Dr.  Habd-vficivE  remarked  that  the  subject  was 
of  great  importance,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
hygiene,  but  because  it  was  possible  that  in  the 
next  year  or  so  an  efficient  Building  Act  might 


bo  obtained,  not  only  for  the  Metropolis,  as  was 
proposed  by  the  wretched  Bill  of  last  year,  hut  for 
the  whole  of  the  country.    His  expoi-icnco  of  the 
sanitary  defects  of  the  Building  Act  was  pretty  con- 
siderable, inasmuch  as  in  the  district  for  which 
he  was  medical  officer  of  health,  during  the  last 
five  years  there  had  boon  sometliing  like  500 
houses  per  annum  liuilt,  the  majority  of  them  on 
sucli  wretcliod  foundations  as  were  afforded  by 
the  sitos  of  slop-shoots.    Indeed,  all  over  London 
it  was  the  usual  plan  for  the  owners  of  building 
estates  to  take  oft'  a  good  deal  of  clay  from  tho 
surface  of  tho  ground,  for  tho  purpose  of  making 
In-ick.s,  and  the  place  of  this  clay  was  supplied  by 
the  sweepings  of  macadamised  roads,  such  refuse 
consisting  largely  of  organic  matter,  sometimes 
to  tho  extent  of      per  cent.,  as  lie  had  found  by 
analysis.      This  organic  matter  was  not  only  de- 
posited beneath  tho  floors  and  walls  of  houses,  but 
was  used  for  mixing  tho  mortar,  and  so  strong 
■were  those  road  sweepings  in  organic  matter  that 
in  many  instances  the  bilious  matter  contained  in 
tho  horse-dung  turned  tho  mortar  yellow,  despite 
the  lime  that  was  used.  Houses  built  of  such  mortar 
wore  really,  as  Dr.  Liddle  had  stated,  disease 
traps.    The  exhalations  from  the  foundations  and 
walls  must  necessarily  bo  highly  injurious,  and 
hence  it  was  that  .so  soon  as  a  new  block  of  houses 
was  tenanted,  a  fresh  crop  of  sickness  sprang  up. 
Another  frequent  practice   of  the  speculating 
builders  was  to  shoot  "  dry  rubbish  "  on  tho  sites 
of  the  houses  which  they  intended  to  erect.  One 
great  cause  of  these  sanitary  blunders  in  building 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  (which  body  had  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Building  Act)  had  not  a  sanitary  officer 
to  appeal  to.    It  was  a  very  singular  thing  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  a  body  having  jurisdiction  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  in  the  matters 
of  drainage  and  sewerage   had  never  had  any 
special  officer  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  see  that 
the  works  which  the   Board  undertook  were 
carried  out  with  a  due  regard  to  sanitary  science. 
(Hear,  hear.)    He  had  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience  in  pulling   down    houses  under  the 
Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  and, 
although  that  measure  was  capable  of  being  made 
very  useful  by  certain  modifications,  it  was,  as 
it  at  present  existed,  practicably  unworkable. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Holland  said  that  the  paper  was  charac- 
terised by  much  good  sense,  but  he  must  take 
exception  to  one  point.  He  deprecated  the 
notion  of  intrusting  the  administration  of  the 
Building  Act  to  the  various  local  boards,  which, 
authorities,  as  Dr.  Hardwicke  had  stated, 
neglected  their  duties  with  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion and  maintenance  of  roads,  &c. 

Dr.  Liddle  said  he  only  wished  the  carrying 
out  of  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Act  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  local  boards. 

Mr.  Holland,  continuing,  said  he  thought  it 
was  exceedingly  important  that  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  in  the  Metropolis  should  be  under  one 
central  board  or  authority,  whether  the  existing 
Metropolitan  Board,  or  any  similar  authority. 
There  were  at  present  no  less  than  thirty-nine 
local  boards  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  imagine    greater  nuisances  than 
-were   the  thousands  of  trumpery  little  local 
boards  which  existed  in  the  country  ;  and  the 
Metropolitan  local  boards  were   no  exception. 
One  thing  that  operated  most  detrimentally  to 
the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  Act  was  the  un- 
satisfactory manner  in  which  the  district  sur- 
veyors performed  their  duty  (No.  no.).  They 
pretended  to  do  their  duty  in  conjunction  with 
private  practice  of  their  own  ;  but  they  attended 
to  their  own  private  business  first,  and  let  their 
official  business  "  get  into  a  corner."  (Expres- 
sions of  dissent.)    Twenty  years  ago  a  return 
was  published,  in  which  it  appeared  that  £32,000 
a  year  was  spent  in  fees  to  these  district  sur- 
veyors ;  and  he  should  like  to  know  what  they 
did  in  retm-n  for  those  fees  ?    Where  was  there 
a  worse  built  town  than  London  ?    Was  there  a 
district  in  which  buildings  were  more  shamefully 
"  scamped  "  ?    He  knew  of  none.    Did  we  hear 
from  any  other  part  of  England  of  such  dreadful 
losses  of  life  by  fire  as  continually  occurred  in 
London  ?    No  ;  although  it  was  a  primary  duty 
of  the  district  surveyors  to  guard  against  such 
catastrophes.    They  looked  at  the  letter  of  law, 
and  perhaps  enforced  it,  but  its  spirit  was  totally 
lost  sight  of.    They  allowed  houses  to  be  built 
with  roere  lath  and  plaster  party -walls.    ("  Not 
true.")    In  fact,  it  was  notorious  that  architects 
and  district  surveyors  did  not  understand  their 
duties  (Oh,  oh  !),  or,  if  they  did,  they  did  not  per- 
form them  (Oh,  oh !).    There  was  a  large  collec- 
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tion  of  stuffed  animals  at  tho  British  Musoum  ; 
but  one  of  tho  animals  thoy  had  not  was  an  archi- 
tect with  l)raius,  and  ho  boliovod  it  would  bo  a 
long  timo  boforo  they  got  ono.  (Order!)  If  instead 
of  tho  district  surveyors  thoy  had  proper  boards, 
with  proper  medical  and  sanitary  otBcers,  tho 
■whole  of  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act  would 
bo  carried  out  witli  a  due  regard  to  sanitary 
requirements,  and  if  surveyors  were  necessary  in 
ordor  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  tho  Act  as  to 
construction  were  can-ied  out,  such  surveyors 
ought  to  be  required  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
their  duties,  and  shciuld  be  paid  by  fixed  salaries, 
and  not  by  fees.    Well-built  and  healthy  houses 
were  hardly  to  be  had  in  London,  even  though 
an  exorbitant  price  were  paid.  The  room  in  which 
the  meeting  was  assembled  was  a  fair  specimen  of 
■what    architects  provided  for  the  community. 
There  they  were,  shut  up  in  a  hole  and  almost 
gasping  for  air.    Again,  there  were  churches  in 
which  three  passages  on  the  ground  floor  and 
a  staircase  from  the  gallery  all  led  to  one  door, 
which  was  the  only  means  of  exit  for  a  largo 
number  of  people.    On  the  occasion  of  a  sudden 
alarm  of  fire  in  such  a  building,  thirty  or  forty 
people   would  inevitably  bo  ci-ushed  to  death. 
Look  at  Exoter  Hall,  again,  with  its  labyrinthine 
passages  and  staircases  ;  what  would  bo  the  result 
of  a  sudden  panic  in  the  building  during  the 
performance  of  an  oratorio  ?    Something  t'isas- 
trous.    Such    matters  as  these,   he  contended, 
justified  him  in  speaking  as  he  had  done.  ("No.") 
Mr.  George  Godwin  said  he  had  not  antici- 
pated taking  any  part  in  that  discussion  other- 
wise than   to   assist  Dr.  Liddle   in  obtaining 
improvements  in  the  Building  Act ;  but  after  so 
unfounded  and  so  gross  an  attack  upon  the  dis- 
trict surveyors  as  had  been  made  by  the  last 
speaker,  he  felt  bound  to  rise.  (Applause).  He  had 
the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  the  body  known  as 
district  surveyors,  and  he  was  compelled  to  pro- 
test in  the  strongest  language  he  could  command 
against  such  unwan-antable  assertions  as  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Holland.  (Applause.)  Tho  dis- 
trict surveyors  had  not  the  power  to  compel 
builders  to  build  properly  ;  their  duty  was  to  see 
that  tho  Building  Act  was  carried  out,  and  he 
maintained  that  they  did  this  for  the  most  part  in 
the  most  conscientious  manner.    (Hear,  hear.) 
There  were  many  weaknesses  in  that  Act,  some 
of  which  had  very  ably  been  brought  under  notice 
by  Dr.  Liddle.    One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
which  was  especially  weak  was  that  with  regard 
to  concrete  foundations,  for  it  did  not  say  what 
kind  of  concrete  was  to  be  used,  or  what  should 
be  the  thickness  or  extent  of  the  concrete.  Very 
frequently  the  walls  of  a  house  wore  run  up  upon 
6in.  or  9in.  of  concrete  of  the  most  trumpery 
nature,  the  Act  being  complied  with  in  the  letter 
but  not  in  the  spirit.    As  to  the  ventilation  of 
rooms,  the  district  surveyors  had  no  power  to  en- 
force any  arrangements  for  this  purpose  ;  and  if 
they  had,  it  would  be  very  difBcult  to  exercise 
that  power,  considering  the  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject that  prevailed  among  the  public,  and  the 
extra  cost  it  would  entail.    Dr.  Liddle  had  dwelt 
■very  strongly  upon  the  necessity  for  proper  ven- 
tilation ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
was  the  Metropolis  Management  Act  which  had 
to  do  with  drainage,  and  it  was  no  part  of  the  dis- 
trict surveyor's  duty  to  see  that  the  drainage  was 
efficient.    Before  a  man  could  build  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  submit  his  plans  to  the  local 
board,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  to  the 
local  board  to  see  that  all  di-ains  were  properly 
made  and  connected.  Dr.  Liddle's  paper  and  the 
discussion  upon  it  were  of  especial  value  at  the 
present  time,  and  if  no  unfounded  attacks  were 
made  upon  the   disti'ict   surveyors,  the  Social 
Science  Association  might  profitably  keep  this 
subject  under  its  notice,  as  a  new  Act  was  in  pre- 
paration, and,  he  was  informed,  would  be  brought 
in  very  soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
Now  was  the  time,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the 
representations  which  had  already  been  made  by 
the  District  Surveyors'  Association  and  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  with  the  view  of 
securing  as  perfect  an  Act  as  possible.    Most  of 
the  suggestions  ma  de  in  the  paper  had  a  h  eady  been 
under  the   consideration   of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  any  temperate  and  judicious 
statements,  such  as  those  made  by  Dr.  Liddle, 
would  no  doubt  receive  due  attention.    Mr.  Hol- 
land, however,  had  called  upon  the  district  sur- 
veyors to  do  what  was  beyond  their  professional 
province,  even  if  they  had  the  power  under  the 

Dr.  Ross,  Medical  Officer  oi  Health  for  S. 
Giles's,  corroborated  what  Dr.  Liddle  had  said 
with  regard  to  the  29th  section  of  the  Act,  and 


was  also  of  opinion  that  the  Artisans'  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings  Act  w-as  a  very  useful  and 
practicable  measure  if  judiciously  administered  ; 
but  great  diiEculty  was  experienced  from  the 
fact  that  while  a  block  of  tenements  was  under- 
going alteration  or  rebuilding,  tho  inhabitants 
crowded  into  the  previously  overcrowded  courts 
and  alleys  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Act  had, 
however,  proved  a  great  benefit  in  S.  Giles's. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  said  that  in  his 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  although  what 
might  be  called  the  general  death  rate  had  de- 
creased, yet  the  rate  of  mortality  was  found  to 
increase  with  the  erection  of  every  fresh  street  of 
houses,  thus  showing  either  that  there  were  sani- 
tary defects  in  the  Building  Act,  or  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  were  not  enforced.  With- 
out imputing  any  dereliction  of  duty  to  tho 
district  surveyors,  who  were,  to  his  knowledge,  a 
most  respectable  body  of  men,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  Act  was  extensively  evaded.  The 
district  surveyor  could  not  bo  always  on  the  spot 
in  order  to  see  that  rubbishing  materials  were 
not  put  into  the  buildings  in  his  district.  He 
concurred  with  Mr.  Holland  as  to  the  question  of 
administration,  and  he  thought  all  business  men 
would  bye-and-bye  concur  with  him.  Wherever 
there  was  business  enough  to  be  done  by  one 
man  giving  his  whole  time  to  that  service,  that 
plan  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  said  that,  as  a  former 
district  surveyor,  he  knew  that  there  were  no 
more  efficient  public  servants  than  were  the 
district  surveyors.  (Hear,  hear).  Their  duties 
however,  wore  entirely  structural,  although  of 
course  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  structural 
often,  if  not  always,  included  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  a  building.  He  desired  to  seo  a  good 
Building  Act  passed,  applicable  not  only  to 
London,  but,  with  certain  modifications,  to  the 
country  at  large.  Great  abuses  existed  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  bye-laws  of  local  boards, 
because  the  speculative  builders  took  care  to 
secure  seats  at  such  boards.  In  his  opinion,  no 
builder  ought  to  be  eligible  for  election  as  a 
member  of  a  local  board.    (Hear,  hear). 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  agreed  almost 
entirely  with  the  substance  of  Dr.  Liddle's  paper, 
and  thoroughly  approved  of  its  spirit.  The 
Building  Act  certainly  required  amendment  in 
its  sanitai-y  as  well  as  in  its  strictly  structural 
provisions,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  prevent 
all  the  evils  that  had  been  alluded  to,  especially 
that  of  removing  the  surface  soil,  for  this  would 
be  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  property. 
He,  however,  thoroughly  endorsed  -what  Mr. 
Godwin  had  said  as  to  the  unreasonableness  of 
making  district  surveyors  responsible  for  tho 
defects  of  the  Building  Act. 

Mr.  Seddon  said  that  the  evil  was  a  growing 
one,  and  required  a  decisive  remedy.  Wliat  might 
not  have  been  done  had  the  matter  been  taken 
in  hand  ten,  twenty,  or  'thirty  years  ago  ? 
London  had  doubled  since  then,  "but  in  tho  most 
hugger-mugger,  brutal  way  conceivable.  He 
hoped  that  in  the  new  Act  some  attention  would 
be  paid  to  the  roofs,  which  were  at  present  far  too 
flimsy  and  thin,  either  as  a  protection  against  the 
weather,  or  as  a  precaution  against  fire. 

Mr.  Thomas  Marris,  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
and  the  Chaii-man  having  made  a  few  remarks, 
Mr.  Liddle  briefly  replied  to  some  of  the  points 
raised  in  discussion,  and  the  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Pears,  the 
secretary  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  White  : — "  That  the  paper  bo 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, with  a  view  to  considering  the  desirability 
of  making  representations  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  favour  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Act." 


The  New  Cambridge  Professor  op  Fine 
Arts. — The  election  of  a  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Cambridge,  in  the  room  of  Sir  Matthew 
Digby  Wyatt,  whose  term  of  office  has  expired, 
took  place  on  the  30th  ult.,  when  the  choice  of 
the  electors  fell  upon  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Mr.  Colvin  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  periodical  literature  on  the 
subject  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  has  published 
"  Children  in  Italian  and  English  Design."  The 
stipend  attached  to  the  Professorship  is  about 
£350  per  annum. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  is  preparing  a  bill,  to  be  brought 
forward  early  next  session,  having  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  the  megalithic  monuments  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

AT  a  meeting  of  this  Institution  on  January 
28th,  T.  Hawksley,  Esq.,  president,  in  the 
chair,  the  paper  read  was  "  On  Cylindrical  or 
Columnar  Foundations  in  Concrete,  Brickwork,  and 
Stonework,"  by  Mr.  John  Milroy,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E. 
In  this  communication  a  description  was  given  of 
an  attempt  ■which  had  been  made  by  the  author, 
acting  partly  in  concert  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Butler, 
Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  to  render  concretej  brick  and 
stone  more  easily  available  for  cylindrical  founda- 
tions. After  alluding  to  brick  cylinders,  which 
had  been  in  use,  in  India  for  centuries,  and  had 
more  than  once  been  suggested  for  home  works,  it 
was  remarked  tliat  probably  the  engineers  for  the 
trustees  of  the  Clyde  navigation  had  been  the  first 
to  adopt  them  in  connection  with  a  great  and  im- 
portant undertaking.  In  liiCd,  the  trustees  re- 
quested Mr.  J.  F.  Batenian,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  Mr. 
J.  Deas,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  to  report  on  the  best  means 
for  providing  a  liirge  and  progressive  extension  of 
quaj'age,  suited  to  the  present  and  future  require- 
ments of  the  harbour  of  Glasgow.  With  a  view- 
to  obtain  a  greater  depth  of  water  than  could  be 
had  alongside  the  existing  quays,  their  attention 
was  directed  to  iron  cylinders,  and  subsequently  to 
brick  cylinders.  The  result  was  that,  m  1870,  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  author,  in  con- 
junction with  the  late  Mr.  Brassey,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C.E.,  to  construct  in  brick  cylinders,  to  some  extent 
as  an  experimental  work,  the  Plantation  Quay,  an 
extension  westward  of  the  wharves  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Clyde.  After  a  brief  introductory  de- 
scription of  this  work,  the  author  confined  his 
remarks  to  a  novel  manner  of  making  the  brick 
cylinders,  to  the  mode  of  sinking  them,  to  the  form 
of  the  shoe,  and  to  the  general  arrangements 
adopted  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 

The  Plantation  Quay  was  founded  on  a  himdred 
brick  cylinders,  sunk  in  a  continuous  line  close 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  length  of  400yds.  of  quay. 
The  wells  were  12ft.  in  external  diameter,  and 
2ft.  4in.  thick,  thus  having  an  internal  diameter  of 
7ft.  4in.  Their  shape  was  cu-cular,  except  at  the 
points  of  contact,  where  they  were  formed  with 
tongue  and  groove,  i.e.,  a  square  projection  iittLug 
into  and  sliding  in  a  corresponding  recess  in  the 
adjoining  well.  From  the  bottom  of  a  trench, 
which  was  cut  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  low- 
water,  the  cylinders  were  sunk  about  3Gft. ;  but  the 
earth  on  the  river  side  was  removed  when  the  sink- 
ing was  completed,  and  dredged  to  a  depth  of  120ft. 
below  low-water  level,  thus  leaving  a  length  of 
about  14ft.  of  cylinder  beneath  the  dredged  bed  of 
the  river.  The  cylinders  were  only  carried  up  2ft. 
above  low-water  mark  ;  a  plug  of  concrete  was 
then  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  each  cylinder,  to 
give  it  a  proper  bearing,  and  to  protect  the  rest  of 
the  filling  from  disturbing  influences,  when  the 
cylinders  were  refilled  with  the  sand  and  other 
materials  which  had  been  excavated.  On  this 
foundation,  suitably  prepared,  the  rest  of  the  quay 
was  built  as  an  ordinary  retaining  wall. 

The  shoe  originally  specified  was  that  common 
in  India — a  flat  annular  plate  with,  projecting 
iownwards  from  the  plate,  outer  and  inner  iron 
shells  which  met,  and  enclosed  a  circular  wedge- 
shaped  space.  As  this  shoe  was  expensive,  the 
author  devised  a  shoe  consisting  of  a  short  length 
of  iron  cylinder,  about  4ft.  6in.  deep,  surmounted 
by  an  annular  plate,  which  was  also  supported  by 
radial  brackets.  The  annular  plate  was  about  ISin. 
in  breadth  ;  and  the  bottom  courses  of  brickwork, 
which  were  bolted  to  the  plate,  were  corbelled  until 
the  full  breadth  of  the  wall  was  attained.  Instead 
of  constructing  the  cylinders  brick  by  brick, -in  sz(», 
as  was  the  custom  in  India,  the  author  resolved, 
with  a  view  to  the  expeditious  execution  of  the 
work,  to  pursue  the  novel  course  of  making  them 
in  rings,  in  frames  placed  on  a  platform  near  the 
line  of  the  quay,  and  then  to  put  them  together, 
in  situ,  after  they  had  been  allowed  to  consolidate. 
Close  to  the  line  of  the  cylinders,  over  which  was 
erected  a  high  gaimti-y,  with  a  steam  traveller,  a 
wooden  platform  was  laid  with  a  low  gauntry 
carrying  a  steam  traveller.  On  this  platform  the 
rings  were  moulded  in  frames,  which  were  con- 
structed of  wood  in  four  sections  bolted  together. 
Annular  layers  of  wood  were  fixed  to  the  platform, 
in  such  a  way  that  their  outer  edges  might  keep  the 
frames  in  place,  while  then-  inner  edges  served  as 
guides  in  shaping  the  eye  of  the  rings.  When  a 
ring  had  been  built  up  with  bricks  and  Portland 
cement  and  had  partiallj'  set,  the  frame  was 
removed,  and  the  ring,  which  weighed  between 
9  and  10  tons,  was  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days  to 
consolidate  thoroughly.  When  the  ring  had  become 
thoroughly  indurated,  it  could  be  removed  by  means 
of  the  travellers  and  a  line  of  raUs,  either  to  be 
fixed  in  place  or  to  be  stored  up  for  future  use. 

The  sinking  of  a  cylinder  thus  constructed  was 
effected  by  means  of  the  Milroy  Excavator,  a  de- 
scription of  which  had  already  been  read  before 
the  Institution.  The  ground  through  which  the 
cylinders  were  sunk  consisted  principally  of  sand' 
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but  the  first  three  cylinders  were  impeded  by  old 
piles  and  tie-rods  ;  about  a  dozen  cylinders  in  the 
centre  of  the  line  encountered  a  bed  of  rotten 
sandstone,  from  2ft.  to  7ft.  thick,  and  a  nest  of 
boulders,  which  were  frequently  met  with  through- 
out, had  to  be  brought  up  in  sinking  the  last  ten 
cylinders.  The  whole  of  the  one  hundred  cylinders 
were  sunk  between  the  months  of  August,  1870, 
and  .Tanuary,  1872,  but  from  that  period  a  large 
deduction  should  be  made  for  those  occasions 
on  which  the  sinking  was  wholly  or  partially 
suspended. 

The  causes  already  referred  to,  and  the  unavoid- 
able jamming  of  the  cylinders,  rendered  very  heavy 
weighting  necessary.  A  load  of  7cwt.  per  super- 
ficial foot  of  frictional  surface  was  required  ;  and 
to  provide  for  this  load,  900  tons  of  cast-irov. 
weights  were  kept  on  the  ground.  The  weights 
•were  circular,  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  wells, 
hm.  thick,  and  each  weighed  about  5  tons.  A 
heavy  load  could  thus  be  piled  up  in  a  small  space, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  risk  of  the  load 
tilting  the  cylinder  by  unequal  distribution,  as  was 
often  the  case  when  rails  or  pig-iron  were  irsed.  In 
sinking  the  last  few  feet  the  usual  load  was  iixty- 
two  iron  rings,  or  310  tons,  which  with  the  weight 
of  the  shoe  and  brickwork  (120  tons),  made  430 
tons  as  the  load  ncessary  to  overcome  friction. 

Such  was  the  system  pursued  by  the  author  in 
making  and  sinking  the  cylinders  of  the  Plantation 
Quay.  The  use  of  frames  in  the  manner  described 
was  found  to  secure  straightness  and  uniformity  of 
size,  a  reduction  of  the  external  friction  by  a  smooth 
surface,  and  an  avoidance  of  confusion  in  the  line 
of  the  cylinders.  The  chief  advantage,  however, 
was  in  the  decided  increase  in  the  rate  at  which 
such  a  work  as  a  quay  wall  could  be  executed. 

In  practical  construction,  concrete  differed  from 
brick  cylinders  only  in  this,  that  they  must  be  made 
in  fi-ames  or  moulds,  and  that  an  internal  aa  well 
as  an  external  frame  must  be  used.  In  choosing 
between  them,  the  question  was  chiefly  one  of 
expense.  When  their  relative  cost  was  equal, 
concrete  was  perhaps  to  be  preferred,  as  the  process 
of  mixing  the  concrete  and  filling  the  frame  was  so 
simple  that  it  could  be  carried  on,  under  proper 
surveillance,  with  unskilled  labour.  In  this  connec- 
tion, mention  might  be  made  of  the  application  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Butler  of  Mr.  Eansome's  artificial  stone 
"  apcenite,"  on  the  same  system  as  that  employed  by 
the  author.  Havmg  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was 
admirably  adapted  for  the  construction  of  cylin- 
ders, he  made  and  sank,  in  laTl,  at  the  Hermitage 
Wharf,  on  the  Thames,  some  experimental  cylin- 
ders with  complete  success.  They  were  8ft. 
diameter,  and  9in.  thick.  The  courses  or  rings 
were  moulded  in  frames,  and  were  cemented 
together  with  the  mixture  of  which  they  were 
composed. 

From  such  illustrations,  it  was  evident  that  by 
the  use  of  frames  or  moulds,  not  only  might  the 
old  form  of  brick  well  be  constructed  more  quickly 
and  satisfactorily,  and  concrete  and  other  materials 
be  made  available  for  cylindrical  foundations,  but 
every  variety  of  form  might  be  produced,  suited  to 
every  variety  of  construction  and  of  situation. 
Without  pausing  on  the  different  modifications,  the 
author  drew  attention  to  a  further  extension  of  the 
system,  suggested  by  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
sinking  loose  cylinders  in  lines  or  groups.  The 
difficulty  was  to  a  great  extent  overcome— 1st.  By 
forming  combinations  of  cylinders,  incorporated 
with  or  moidded  into  each  other,  and  sinking  them 
together ;  and,  2ndly.  By  so  shaping  them  that  a 
number  of  combinations  could,  if  necessary,  be  tied 
into  each  other  in  a  simple  and  efficient  manner 
after  they  were  sunk.  The  most  satisfactory  way 
in  which  a  combination  might  be  produced  was  by 
incorporating  two,  three,  or  more  cylinders,  so  that 
their  contours  overlapped  each  other ;  and  the 
combinations  might  be  simply  interlocked  by  pro- 
ducing at  the  points  of  contact  a  space  or  hole, 
which  could  be  excavated  and  filled  with  concrete. 
Illustrations  of  such  arrangements  for  the  founda- 
tions of  quay  walls  were  given  and  explained. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  directed  attention  to 
the  advantages  which  non-metallic  cylinders  pos- 
sessed in  comparison  with  iron.  The  principal 
one  alluded  to  was  that  the  first  expense  at  present 
prices  was  much  in  their  favour,  with  this  important 
difference  :  an  iron  cylinder  was  after  all  nothing 
but  a  skin  to  which  a  weight'-bearing  body  or  lining 
must  be  given  ;  whereas  brick  and  concrete  wells 
were  themselves  capable  of  sustaining  considerable 
pressure.  In  short,  iron  cylinders,  besides  being 
dearer,  must,  when  sunk,  receive  at  least  a  lining, 
which  it  was  evident  could  itself  be  sunk  without 
the  costly  addition  of  the  metallic  skm. 


The  specimens  tested  were  old  and  dry  samples, 
well  selected,  of  various  American  building-stonos, 
worked  into  1  and  l^in.  cubes,  with  flat  and 
smooth  faces. 

Tho  testing  machine  used  was  built,  after  a 
long  experience,  with  two  suiallor  and  similar 
nuichinos.  It  is  arranged  to  weigh  tho  strains 
upon  a  sensitive  platform  scale  of  50  tons  capa- 
city, and  is  well  adapted  to  quickly  give  accurate 
results. 

Tho  specimens  wore  crushed  between  tho  plane 
faces  of  two  hardened  steel  hemispheres,  tho 
curved  portions  of  which  woro  seated  in  corre- 
sponding cavities  of  steel  blocks  fixed  in  the 
machine.  Single  thicknesses  of  "lace"  leather 
were  interposed  between  tho  stones  and  metal 
surfaces  :  thus  the  pressure  was  uniformly  dis- 
tributed. It  was  in  all  cases  applied  to  tho  faces 
of  the  cubes  parallel  to  the  natural  bed  of  tho 
stone,  and  carefully  increased  to  rupture  by 
pouring  shot  into  tho  hollow  weight  by  which  the 
strain  was  caused. 

Tables  were  presented,  giving  the  minimum, 
mean,  and  maximum  resistance  to  crushing  per 
quare  inch  of  tho  specimens  tested.  IG  speci- 
mens of  granite  from  C  quarries  gave  from  8,620 
to  15,G22  pounds,  minimum;  9,838  to  _  18,778 
pounds, maximum  strength  ;*  and  10  specimens  of 
iv/iite  marble  from  3  quarries,  gave  from  3,905  to 
12,017  pounds,  minimum  ;  and  5,97f>  and  13, 97^ 
pounds,  maximum  strength — each  being  lin. 
cubes. 

The  specimens  failed  by  breaking  up  into 
slender  prisms  and  pyramids,  with  axes  normal 
to  the  pressure. 

A  brief  paper  by  F.  Collingwood,  C.E.,  of  New 
York,  upon  "  Rock  Drilling  "  was  also  read. 

In  it  was  stated  that  a  percussive  steam  drill 
with  Sin.  cylinder  and 6 in  stroke,  making300  to 
375  strokes  per  minute,  would  drill  in  the  coarse 
gneiss  rock,  common  on  New  York  Island, 
if  holes,  3in.;  If  holes,  4iin.;  and  lin.  holes,  5in., 
per  minute. 

Joseph  P.  Davis,  C.E.,  of  Boston,  Mass, 
compared  the  late  Chicago  and  Boston  fires,  and 
suggested  a  question  for  discussion,  and  one  on 
which  information  is  much  needed — namely, 
Fires  and  their  Management  :  the  best  Appli- 
ances and  Methods  for  Putting  them  Out. 

Upon  the  motion  of  M.  N.  Forney,  M.E.,  of  New 
York,  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Ashbel 
Welch,  of  Lambertville,  N.J.,  John  Griffiu,  of 
Phccnixville,  Pa.,  Max.  Hjortzberg,  of  Chicago, 
111.,  and  two  others  to  be  named  by  the  chairman, 
were  appointed  to  make  an  investigation,  by  means 
of  a  circular  of  inquiry  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Society,  and  by  such  other  methods  as  the  com- 
mittee may  choose  to  adopt,  to  determine  the  fol- 
lowing points  : — 

1.  The  best  form  for  standard  rail  sections  for 

the  railroads  of  this  country. 

2.  — The  proportion  which  the  weight  of  rails 
should  bear  to  the  maximum  loads  carried  on  a 
single  pair  of  wheels  of  locomotives  or  cars. 

3^_The  best  method  of  manufacturing  and 
testing  rails. 

4.  — The  endurance,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the 
"  life,"  of  rails. 

5.  The  causes  of  the  breaking  of  rails  while  in 

use.  and  the  most  effective  w.ay  of  preventing  it. 

The  committee  to  report  the  results  of  their 
investigations  at  the  next  annual  convention  of 
tho  Society. 
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(from  our  own  correspondent.) 

A REGULAR  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  its  rooms  in  New  York  on  J anuary 
8th.  A  paper  by  Charles  B.  Richards,  M.E.,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  recording  '■  Experiments  on  the 
Kosistanee  of  Stones  to  Crushing,"  was  road. 


THE  NEW  LAI\IBETH  WORKHOUSE. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  last  about  sixty  of  the 
members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
visited  the  new  Lambeth  Workhouse,  which  has 
been  erected  on  a  site,  formerly  vacant,  extending 
from  Renfrew-road,  Lower  Kennington-lane,  to 
Pleasant-place,  St.  George's-road,  on  the  very 
confines  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  and  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  Newington  boundary.  The  work- 
house has  been  erected  to  accommodate  800  in- 
mates, and  to  atford  relief  to  between  700  and  800 
out-door  paupers — there  being  a  very  large  out- 
door poor  in  the  parish.  The  buildings  occupy  a 
site  9i  acres  in  extent,  and  tho  foundation-stone 
was  laid  on  the  3rd  April,  1871.  The  principal 
entrance  will  be  in  the  Renfrew-road,  adjoining 
the  new  Lambeth  Police-court.  Two  porters' 
lodges  are  provided  here— one  for  the  day  porter 
and  the  other  for  the  night  porter.  The  members 
having  assembled  at  this  entrance,  they  were 
conducted  over  the  buildings  by  Mr.  Aldwinckle, 


*  14  specimens  of  sand-stone  from  3  quarries  gave 
frnm  ii,8U(;  pounds  minimum,  and  8,950  to  10,928  pounds 
maximum  strength. 


ono  of  the  architects  from  whoso  designs  the 
works  have  boon  carried  out.  Tho  main  entrance 
to  the  administrative  department  is  in  tho  centre 
of  the  indoor  or  residential  part  of  tho  workhouse, 
nearly  opposite  the  Renfrew-road  gateway,  and  is 
somewhat  Oriental  in  character,  consisting  of  three 
horse-shoe  arches   supported  on  rather  slender 
cast-iron  columns  with  ornamental  capitals.  In 
tho  upper  part  of  this  block  of  buildings  is  the 
chapel,  light  to  which  is  admitted  at  one  end  by 
some  large  windows  over  tho  main  entrance.  On 
the  ground  floor  of  this  block  are  tho  masters' 
and  matrons'  apartments  (provision  being  made 
only  for  married  oflicors),  and  tho  master's  office 
and  parlour  are  so  arranged  that  from  either  he 
can  command  a  full  view  of  tho  entrance,  and  see 
who  or  what  passes  in  or  out  at  tho  gate.  Other 
offices  are  also  provided  on  the  ground  floor  of 
this  block,  including  a  good- sized  room  which 
has  been  set  apart  as  a  visitors'  room,  where  the 
inmates  can  see  their  friends  when  they  call. 
Adjoining  this  block  on  ihe  ground  floor  are 
two   largo  dining    halls,   top-lighted,  61ft.  by 
43ft.  each,  one  for  men  and  one  for  women, 
and    capable    of    seating    400    diners  each. 
These  dining  halls  adjoin  each  other,  but  are 
•divided  by  a  brick  wall,  having  an  open  arcade 
near  the  roofs,  which  are  of  iron,  and  distinct  for 
each  ball.     Each  dining  hall  has  direct  com- 
munication with  the  kitchen  by  a  large  hatch. 
21in.  of  seat  and  table  is  allowed  to  each  person, 
and  the  distance  between  tho  back  of  each  seat 
and  the  front  of  each  table  is  2ft.  llin.  The 
heating  of  the  dining  halls,  chapel,  and  other 
large  apartments,  such  as  the  waiting  hall  for  out- 
door paupers,  is  to  be  offected  by  hot  water 
apparatus.     The  kitchen  is  large  and  spacious, 
and  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is  of  iron.  One 
of  Benham  and  Sons'  large  kitcheners  is  provided, 
in  addition  to  a  special  apparatus  on  a  principle 
somewhat  analogous  to  Captain  Warren's,  where- 
by a  leg  of  mutton,  for  instance,  is  cooked  in  its 
own  moisture  only,  with  a  loss  of  not  more  than 
about  5  per  cent,  in  weight,  whereas  on  the  or- 
dinary plan  of  boiling  in  water  the  loss  is  some- 
thing like  25  per  cent.  This  apparatus  cost  £250. 
The  kitchen  supplies  both  dining  halls,  to  which 
it  has  access  by  separate  hatches.    Adjoining  the 
kitchen  are  a  scullery,  crockery  store,  and  other 
offices  and  stores.    Large  and  well-lighted  sewing 
rooms  are  provided  in  this  block  for  the  able- 
bodied  women  of  good  character,  who  will  be 
employed  in  making  up  clothing.    It  may  here 
be  stated  that  the  new  Lambeth  Workhouse  is  to 
be,  with  the  exception  of  aged  people,*  entirely 
an  "  able-bodied  "  workhouse,  there  b3ing  no  sick 
or  children.    So  stringent  was  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  this  point,  that  they  would  notallow 
of  any  provision  for  a  Uiodical  officer  being  made 
in  the  architect's  plans.     It  is  intended,  also 
to  adopt  a  thorough  system  of  classification  of  the 
inmates,  who  will  be  divided  into  good  characters, 
bad  characters,  and  "  worse  "  characters.  The 
portions  of  the  building  devoted  to  the  bad  will  be 
shut  of  from  the  parts  occupied  by  the  "good  "  by 
iron  gateways,  while  the  "  bad  "  and  the  "  worse" 
will  have  separate  dayrooms  and  doi-mitories ; 
this  applies  to  both  sexes.    The  chapel  measures 
60ft.  by  45ft.,  is  sufficiently  lofty,  and  has  a  light 
and  simple  hammer-beam  roof.    Sittings  are  pro- 
vided for  500  inmates,  the  males  on  the  one  side 
and     the     females    on    the    other,    ISin.  of 
space  being    allowed    for   each   person.  The 
seats  have  backs.     There  is  no  gallery.  The 
chapel    is    well     lighted     by     windows  at 
both  ends.     A  rather  ungainly  rostrum  at  pre- 
sent occupies  the  space  immediately  in  front  of 
the  altar,  and  will  eft'ectually  hide  the  latter  from 
a  very  large  number  of  the  worshippers  if  the 
Guardians  insist  on  retaining  it  in  this  position 
The  chapel  will  bo  lighted  at  evening  service  by. 
three  coronse  on  each  side,  suspended  from  the 
hammer-beams.    The  visitors  next  proceeded  to 
one  of  the  dayrooms  for  100  able-bodied  women 
of  good  character,  one  of  tho  residential  blocks 
being  taken  as  a  specimen  ol  the  remainder.  This 
dayroom  has  four  large  tables,  and  six  fire-places, 
and  fixed  seats  run  round  each  of  the  day  rooms, 
although  chairs  will  also  be  used.     A  dayroom 
GSft.  by  36ft.  for  50  women  was  next  visited.  The 
height  of  the  dayrooms  is  12ft.  throughout ;  tho 
Poor  Law  Board  wished  to  reduce  it  to  10ft.  The 
construction  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms 
is  not  concealed.    The  walls  are  left  of  naked 
brickwork,  colour-washed,  and   the   rolled  iron 
central  joists  and  their  supporting  columns  are 
painted  and  left  exposed.     The  floors  of  the 


*  Separate  sleeping  rooms  will  be  provided  for  a  limited 
number  of  old  married  couples. 
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rooms  aro  of  l^in.  stuff,  iron-tonguocl.  These 
floors  wore  chosen  by  the  arphitocts  as  being 
stronger  than  fire-proof  floors — at  all  events  very 
much  more  rigid.  Cold  air  will  be  admitted  to 
the  dayrooms  and  dormitories  through  gratings 
in  the  floor  (opening  by  means  of  keys),  and  the 
vitiated  air  ■will  pass  away  through  perforated 
zinc  panels  in  the  coiling,  communicating  with 
metal-lined  vitiated  air  passages  between  the 
joists  and  passing  into  tho  chimney  flues,  this 
ventilation  being  accelerated  at  night,  when  it 
will  be  most  needed,  by  star  burners  beneath  the 
perforated  zinc  panels,  the  star  burners  being 
surmounted  by  enamelled  iron  gas-hoods,  pendent 
from  the  coiling  by  means  of  central  tubes  which 
carry  oi¥  the  pi-oducts  of  combustion  into  the 
yitiated  air  channels  before  named.  Indepen- 
dently of  this  means  of  ventilation,  however, 
there  are  fresh  air  inlets  and  foul  air  exits 
arranged  alternately  every  few  feet  apart  near 
the  tops  of  walls  ;  those  were  insisted  upon  by  the 
Poor  Law,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Local 
Government  Boai-d.  Cisterns  are  provided  on 
each  floor,  in  order  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  the 
valves,  but  thore  are  large  tanks  on  the  top  of 
each  building  which  supply  these  cisterns,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  central  tower.  Tho  closets  in  con- 
nection with  the  d.ayrooms  are  out  of  doors. 
Ascending  to  one  of  the  dormitories,  68ft.  by  36ft., 
the  visitors  found  that  provision  had  been  made 
for  four  rows  of  beds,  a  stout  wooden  partition 
5ft.  or  6ft.  high  running  laterally  down  the  centre 
of  the  room  ;  the  two  middle  rows  of  beds  will  be 
placed  head  to  head,  with  the  partition  between 
tho  head.s,  the  two  outer  rows  of  beds  being 
placed  with  their  heads  against  the  walls.  The 
beds  will  be  2ft.  6in.  wide,  and  will  be  4ft. 
from  centre  to  centre,  thus  leaving  a  space  of  18in. 
between  each  bed.  The  closets  are  placed  at  the 
ends  of  the  dormitoriee,  although  shut  off.  Ail  the 
closets  are  provided  with  water  waste  preventers, 
in  accordance  with  the  new  water  regulations, 
although  the  workhouse  water  sxipply  will  not  be 
obtained  from  a  company,  but  from  an  artesian 
well  on  the  premises.  The  visitors  next  pro- 
ceeded to  tho  laundry,  where  powerful  machinery 
has  been  fitted  up.  The  boiler-house  and  engine- 
room  were  then  inspected.  The  boilers  are  two 
in  number  (one  being  in  use  at  a  time),  and  are 
of  the  variety  known  as  "  Howard's  Patent 
Safety."  The  engine  is  by  Robinson,  of  Roch- 
dale, and  is  of  30  (nominal)  horse-power,  having 
both  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders,  rendering 
it  practically  two  engines.  The  well  is  in  the 
engine-house.  The  well  proper  is  115ft.  deep, 
and  5ft.  in  diameter,  and  there  is  in  addition 
about  250ft.  of  boring,  the  boring  pipe  being  12in. 
in  diameter  for  some  depth,  then  Sin.  until  the 
chalk  is  reached,  where  there  is  no  pipe,  the  chalk 
being  simply  bored.  The  drying  closets  are  very 
extensive  and  complete,  the  '•horses''  being 
of  galvanised  iron,  and  the  closets  are  heated  by 
steam.  Having  examined  the  corn-mill  (where 
■will  be  ground  all  the  corn  used  on  the  establish- 
ment), the  visitors  inspected  the  wood-chopping 
shed,  stoneyard,  and  one  or  two  other  minor  de- 
partments, and  then  proceeded  to  the  Official 
buildings,  which  comprise  board-room,  committee - 
rooms,  clerks'  offices,  and  a  large  waiting-hall  for 
out-door  paupers,  80ft.  by  30ft.,  the  elegant 
yet  simple  open  wood  roof  of  this  hall — which 
is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  roofs 
to  the  annexes  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862 — being 
much  admired.  At  one  end  of  this  waiting- 
hall  is  a  separate  entrance  for  out-door  paupers, 
and  at  the  other  end  the  store  for  the  food  to  be 
distributed  to  the  applicants.  On  one  side  of  the 
hall  is  the  distributor's  office,  semi-circular  on 
plan,  and  aroxmd  it  runs  tho  passage  for  access, 
i)lt.  wide  ;  ai-ranged  around  the  semi-circle  on 
the  outside  of  this  passage  are  small  offices  for 
eight  relieving  officers.  The  partitions  on  each  side 
of  the  passage  are  glazed.  By  this  means  a  check 
is  had  upon  both  the  recipients  of  relief  and  the 
relieving  officers,  and  in  this  way  a  difficulty, 
which  ■was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  competi- 
tion, has  been  overcome  very  satisfactorily.  It 
remains  to  be  said  that  the  workhouse  is  built 
Tipon  what  may  be  called  the  pavilion  system, 
communication  being  had  between  the  blocks  by 
enclosed  and  window-lighted  corridors  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  covered  but  open-sided  corridors 
on  the  first  floor,  there  being,  of  course,  doors  at 
each  end  of  the  first-floor  corridors.  The  ground - 
floor  corridors  are  paved  with  slabs  of  Valentia 
slate,  with  tile  borders ;  while  the  floors  of  the  cor- 
ridors above  are  of  Phillips's  patent  fire-proof 
construction,  covered  with  Portland  cement.  The 
board-room  is  a  handsome  apartment,  34ft.  by 


23ft.;  and  the  table  is  in  tho  form  of  a  horse-shoo, 
rounil  tho  outer  edge  of  which  tho  Guai'dians  will 
sit,  there  being  a  small  slightly-raised  dais  in  tho 
centre  of  the  horse-shoe,  as  it  were,  on  which  ap- 
plicants for  relief  coming  before  the  Board  will 
stand.  The  whole  of  the  works  are  practically 
completed,  with  tho  exception  of  tho  engineering 
work,  which  is  the  most  backward  ;  but  the 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  on  the  25th 
of  March,  on  which  date  tho  Guardians  will  take 
possession.  The  general  facings  of  tho  walls  are 
of  stock-bricks,  with  red  and  black  strings  and 
dressings,  tho  springers  and  some  other  features 
being  in  Bath  stone.  The  board-room  was  the 
last  portion  of  the  building  visited,  and  here  a 
considerable  stay  was  made,  for,  to  the  visitors' 
surprise  and  delight,  the  horse-shoe  table  referred 
to  was  set  out  with  some  very  substantial  creature 
comforts  for  them,  provided  by  tho  kindness  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Parris  and  Aldwinckle. 
Mr.  Aldwinckle,  ■who  presided  (in  tho  absence  of 
Mr.  Parris  through  ill-health),  proposed  as  the 
first  toast,  "Success  to  tho  Architectural  Associa- 
tion," coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews,  the  President. 

Mr.  Mathews,  in  responding,  said  that  he 
thought  one  very  good  pi'oof  of  the  Association's 
success  was  to  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  a  member 
of  the  Association  (Mr.  Aldwinckle)  was  joint 
architect  of  the  important  and  well-planned  series 
of  buildings  which  they  had  just  been  over. 
(Applause.)  Ho  concluded  by  proposing  the 
health  of  the  architects,  Messrs,  Parris  and  Ald- 
winckle, and  expressed  the  thanks  of  himself  and 
the  visitors  present  for  their  kindness  in  allow- 
ing the  buildings  to  be  inspected,  and  for  their 
hospitable  entertainment.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ald^winckle,  in  reply,  said  that  he  thought 
he  co;ild  not  do  better  than  give  some  general 
account  of  the  building.  He  said  it  was  now 
more  than  three  years  ago  since  some  fifteen 
architects  were  invited  to  compete  for  the  erec- 
tion of  those  buildings.  The  plans  were  adjudi- 
cated upon  by  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  tho  architect 
of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  decided  in  favour 
of  thoir  (Messrs.  Parris  and  Aldwinckle's)  de- 
signs. Twelve  months  elapsed  before  the  con- 
tracts were  signed,  o^n-ing  to  the  large  number 
(40)  of  contract  drawings  which  had  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  to  the  time  which  it  took  to  take  out 
tho  quantities,  Sinco  the  contract  had  been 
signed  everything  had  gone  on  smoothly,  and  the 
Guardians  (and  particularly  the  Building  Com- 
mittee) were  extremely  well  pleased — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  they  had  taken  the  somewhat 
unusual  course  of  entrusting  the  carrying  out  of 
the  fittings  to  the  architects,  and  had  commis- 
sioned them  to  buy  the  whole  of  the  furniture, 
leaving  the  matter  entirely  in  the  architects' 
hands.  (Applause.)  The  contract  amount  was 
£44,390.  Subsequently,  however,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  raise  the  building,  owing  to  the  en- 
trance being  rather  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  This  necessitated 
an  extra  outlay  of  something  like  £1,600.  The 
Building  Committee  entrusted  the  architects  to 
get  the  engineering  work  done.  The  amount  of 
the  engineering  contract  for  the  laundry  and 
cooking  apparatus  was  £3,500 ;  the  contract  for 
the  mill,  £500 ;  and  for  the  engines  and  boilers, 
£1,500.  The  contract  for  the  fittings  was 
£3,500.  The  architects  were  also  asked  to  en- 
close some  surplus  ground  belonging  to  the 
Guardians  at  a  further  cost  of  about  £1,000, 
thus  bringing  the  total  cost  up  to  about  £61,000, 
exclusive  of  furniture.  In  concluding,  the 
Chairman  proposed  the  health  of  the  builders, 
Messrs.  Crockett,  L>ickenson,  and  Oliver,  who  had 
carried  the  works  out  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Oliver  having  responded, 

Mr,  Alb^winckle  explained  that  there  was  no 
partnership  between  himself  and  Mr.  Parris  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ;  they  were  simply 
acting  jointly  with  regard  to  the  designing  and 
carrying  out  of  these  buildings,  Mr.  Parris,  however, 
being  unable  to  attend  to  the  details  of  the  ■n'ork 
himself,  had  deputed  his  principal  assistant  (Mr. 
Wright)  to  act  ■with  Mr.  Aldwinckle  in  thematter, 
and  Mr.  Wright  had  acquitted  himself  of  a  most 
delicate  task  in  a  highly  creditable  and  able  man- 
ner. Ho  therefore  proposed  The  Health  of  Mr; 
Wright."  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wkigut  responded,  and  concluded  by  pro- 
posing the  healths  of  the  Hon.  Sees,  of  the 
Association,  Messrs.  Paice  and  Clarkson,  who 
both  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

Mr.  Aldwinckle,  in  proposing  "  The  Press," 
said  that  to  the  Architectural  Press,  and  espe- 


cially to  tho  Building  News,  tho  Association  must 
fool  deeply  indebted  for  the  time  and  attention 
bestowed  in  reporting  its  proceedings  so  fully 
and  so  well.  (Applause.)  The  recent  Building 
News  competitions  evinced  great  public  spirit  on 
the  pai  t  of  the  proprietor,  and  could  not  fail  to  bo 
of  great  benefit  to  the  profession  generally,  and 
not  merely  to  the  younger  members  of  it,  (Ap- 
plause.) Those  competitions  were  eminently 
successful,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Association 
included  within  its  ranks  some  at  least  of  the 
authors  of  the  premiated  designs.  (Applause,) 
With  tho  toast  he  coupled  the  name  of  our  repro- 
sentative,  who  briefly  responded. 

Other  toasts  followed,  the  proceedings  being 
agreeably  enlivened  by  the  singing  and  humour 
of  a  Mr.  Hunter,  who  is  proposed  as  a  member  of 
tho  Association,  and  who  cannot  but  prove  a  great 
acquisition  to  tho  Association  on  all  festive  occa- 
sions 

We  hope  shortly  to  give  a  plan  or  plans  of  tho 
buildings. 


ON  RENDERING  WOOD  INCOMBUSTIBLE 

A FORTNIGHT  ago  we  briefly  called  attention, 
to  the  paper  read  on  the  22nd  instant  before 
the  Society  of  Arts,  by  Mr.  D.  0.  Macomber,  on 
i-endering  wood  incombustible.  The  following  is 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  means  by  which  he 
attains  his  end: — 

When  a  tree,  taken  in  its  live  and  growing 
state,  is  cut  down,  the  process  of  evaporation  or 
seasoning  commences.  At  this  time  all  the  pores 
of  the  tree  are  distended,  and  at  certain  seasons 
are  full  of  sap.  To  expel  this  sap  from  the  pores 
while  the  log  is  in  its  natural  state,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  substance  which  will  render  the  wood 
for  ever  incombustible,  is  now  the  desideratum. 

All  timber  in  seasoning  "shrinks,"  or  is  con- 
tracted. This  is  entirely  owing  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  water  from  the  sap-tubes,  and  the  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  walls  of  these  tubes. 
AVhen  the  water  is  expelled  by  evaporation,  if  it 
has  contained  any  substance  held  in  solution,  a 
portion  of  that  substance  will  be  left  as  a  deposit 
upon  the  walls  of  these  sap-tubes  or  cells.  If  this 
sub.stance  is  of  an  incombustible  nature,  although 
it  were  so  thin  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
yet,  as  it  is  equally  spread  upon  both  sides  of  each 
partition  of  the  tubes  or  cells,  it  renders  the 
entire  log,  and  consequently  every  plank,  board, 
or  lath  cut  from  the  log,  incombustible. 

After  the  sap-tubes  have  been  emptied  of  the 
moisture  which  has  been  the  sustaining  aliment 
of  the  tree,  and  they  have  collapsed,  or  nearly 
closed  up,  no  immersion  in  liquid,  even  though  it 
shoiild  be  kept  at  boiling  point  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time,  will  thoroughly  and  uniformly 
permeate  tho  wood  so  that  the  centre  of  a  log  or 
plank  will  be  as  perfectly  saturated  as  the  out- 
side. 

The  following  is  the  manner  which  Mr 
Macomber  has  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pelling the  natural  sap  or  moisture  from  the  green 
timber,  and  introducing  the  liquid  which  will 
render  such  timber  for  ever  after  incombustible. 
At  an  elevation  of  about  40ft.  above  the  log,  he 
has  a  reservoir  containing,  say,  500  gallons,  with 
a  depth  of  liquid  of  at  least  8ft.  From  this 
reservoir  a  2in.  pipe  descends  perpendicular  to  the 
log.  The  log,  which  is  double  the  length  of  the 
boards  intended  to  be  cut,  is  sawn  nearly  in  two, 
transversely,  at  its  centre,  leaving  a  strong  "curb  " 
or  joining  piece  on  the  underside — not  cut  through. 
By  raising  the  centre  with  wedges,  or  a  screw, 
this  transverse  cut  will  be  opened,  mostly  at  the 
top,  but  partially  down  to  the  bottom.  Into  the 
cut  a  cord  or  wire  is  introduced,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  laid  around  tho  cut  just  inside  the 
bark  of  the  log,  bringing  the  ends  together,  to 
meet  at  the  top.  By  removing  the  wedges,  or 
turning  the  screw  down,  the  two  ends  of  the  log 
will  close  again  tightly,  with  the  exception  of 
perhaps  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cord  or  wire,  which  is  held  so  tight  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  liquid. 

A  hole  is  then  bored  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
logs,  to^n-ards  the  cut,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
so  that  it  ■will  fit  just  into  the  cut,  and  into  this  is 
introduced  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  tube  which 
is  connected  with  the  reservoir  above,  the  tube 
being  diminished  in  size  at  the  bottom  to  allow  it 
to  fit  tightly  into  the  bore,  which  reaches  the  cut 
just  inside  the  cord  at  the  top.  When  ready,  the 
stop-cock  at  the  top  of  the  tube  is  opened,  and 
the  full  pressure  of  the  40ft,  of  liquid  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  pipe.  The  space  at  the  ends  of  the 
two  logs  is  instantly  filled,  and  the  pressure  is 
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very  f;roat,  forcing  tho  liquid  into  every  pore  of 
the  timbor  each  way  alike.  In  a  sliort  time  tho 
natural  sap  is  forced  out  of  tho  oikIb  of  tlio  log, 
and  is  followed  by  tho  preparnd  liquid,  wliich  is 
equally  limpid.  As  Roon  iia  tho  latter  begins  to 
appear  at  tho  ends,  a  process  which  takes  but  a 
few  hours,  the  process  is  ended,  tho  preparation 
is  shut  off,  tho  logs  are  divided,  and  aro  then 
ready  to  bo  sawn  into  boards,  joists,  laths,  &c., 
and  the  stuff  will  season  in  the  usual  way.  Mr. 
Macomber  asserts  that  the  weight  of  the  timber 
is  very  little  iucroasod  as  compared  with  other 
stuff  not  prepared.  But  tho  whole  of  the  timber 
is  thus  permeated  from  centre  to  circumforonco, 
and  will  not  blaze  at  any  amount  of  heat  to  which 
it  may  bo  ONposed. 

With  regard  to  tho  effect  this  process  will  have 
upon  the  durability  of  timbor,  Mr.  Macomber 
thinks  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  it  will  protect  from  all  decay  by  moisture, 
fungus,  or  salt  water.  Of  one  thing  he  is  certain 
— timber  prepared  in  this  way  will  never  bo 
attacked  by  worms  or  borers  ;  and  the  white  ant, 
BO  destructive  to  timber  in  warm  climates,  will 
not  touch  it.  The  importance  of  this,  in  relation 
to  ship-building,  is  second  only  to  that  of  tho  im- 
possibility of  its  destruction  by  fire. 

There  are  three  substances  which,  combined  in 
proper  proportions,  are  used  for  preparing  tho 
timber,  but,  as  he  has  not  patented  his  process, 
Mr.  Macomber  did  not  state  what  they  were. 
Seasoned  timber  of  any  kind  cannot  be  rendered 
incombustible,  but  can  only  be  partially  protected 
by  immersion.  Any  wood,  even  when  fully  pre- 
pared, can,  if  steadily  exposed  to  a  high  heat,  be 
carbonised  ;  but  it  cannot  be  fanned  into  a  flame. 
With  rei;ard  to  the  cost  of  the  process,  Mr. 
Macomber  thinks  that,  on  a  large  scale,  all  woods 
may  be  rendered  incombustible  at  an  increase  in 
price  of  about  20  per  cent. 

In  replying  to  the  discussion  that  followed  the 
reading  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Macomber  stated  that 
the  adoption  of  his  process  would  not  add  more 
than  2^  per  cent,  to  the  weight  of  the  wood,  and 
that  it  would  not  d'scolour  it,  or  offer  any  obstruc- 
tion to  tools  in  working. 


prevent  a  fire  in  one  floor  spreading  to  the  other. 
Tho  hatchways  at  tho  stairheads  wore  of  wood 
instead  of  iron,  and  tho  casing  of  the  machinery 
was  of  tho  same  combustible  material.  There 
appears  to  be  some  reason  to  fear  that  tho  same 
error  may  be  committed  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  building. 

MiDDLESHKOUGH. — The  oroution  of  commodious 
buildings  for  tho  "Erimus"  Club,  is  to  lie  im- 
mediately proceeded  with,  at  a  cost  of  X2,500,  from 
tho  plans  of  Messrs.  Woatherill  and  Moses, 
architects,  Stockton-on-Tees,  whoso  designs  were 
selected  in  a  limited  competition.  Tliis  club 
derives  its  name  from  the  motto  in  the  Middles- 
brough coat  of  arms,  "  Erimus." 


CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Fauldhobse. — Anew  (Roman)  Catholic  church, 
at  Fauldhouse,  N.  B.,  is  approaching  completion. 
The  building  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and 
consists  of  nave  and  sanctuary,  with  vestry  and 
choir  gallery.  The  main  entrance  is  in  an  end 
gable.  Over  the  dooi-way  is  a  neatly  traceried 
circular  window,  and  on  each  side  of  the  door  is  a 
double  lancet  window.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
belfry  and  spirelet  over  the  apex  of  this  gable. 
The  side  elevations  have  buttresses  and  lancet 
•windows,  and  the  roof  is  open  to  the  ridge.  The 
plans  are  by  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Ingram,  Glasgow. 

New  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  London- 
DEBRY,  Ireland. — This  edifice,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  twenty-one  years  ago,  is 
now  almost  completed.  The  primary  object  of 
interest  in  the  interior  is  the  high  altar  and 
chancel,  seen  to  great  advantage  under  the  sub- 
dued light  from  the  great  arched  eastern  window. 
The  chancel  is  cut  off  from  the  aisle  by  a  massive 
and  artistically-  wrought  railing,  surmounted  by  a 
binding  of  richly-veined  white  marble.  The 
high  altar  is  of  Caen  stone,  and  presents  a  rare 
specimen  of  exquisite  sculpture.  On  either  side 
is  a  smaller  altar,  both  of  which  are  elaborately 
carved,  and  of  Caen  stone  also.  The  whole  three 
are  relieved  with  pilasters  and  dressings  of  Gal- 
way  and  Cork  marbles.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone, 
the  same  as  the  altar,  and  struck  out  in  panels 
carved  in  relief.  The  pointed  roof,  almost  lo.st  to 
the  sight  in  its  height,  is  supported  on  a  double 
series  of  massive  stone  pillars.  The  gas-light 
brackets  are  of  coloured  foliated  brass.  The 
organ,  by  Telford  and  Telford,  of  Dublin,  cost 
£15,000. 

BDILDINGS. 

City  Flour  Mills. — The  plans  for  rebuilding 
the  City  Flour  Mills  are  now  complete.  The 
estimated  cost  of  restoring  the  fabric  and  the 
machinery  to  their  original  status  is  about 
£40,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  falls  upon  the 
insurance  companies.  It  is  said  to  be  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  experts  who  have  investigated  the 
circumstances  of  the  fire  that  sufficient  precau- 
tion was  not  made  in  the  original  building  to 


SCHOOLS. 

Bristol. — The  new  schools  for  the  parish  of  S. 
Simon,  Baptist  Mills,  were  opened  last  woek. 
Tho  building  consists  of  a  girls'  and  an  infants' 
schoolroom,  with  class-rooms  and  offices.  It  is 
constructed  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  is 
surrounded  by  a  spacious  playground,  and  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Stephen.?,  of  York- 
street,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Medland  and 
Son,  of  Gloucester.  Accommodation  has  been  pro- 
vided for  two  hundred  girls  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  infants.  The  cost  of  the  undertaking, 
eluding  the  site,  has  been  about  £1,800. 

Liss,  Hants. — These  new  elementary  schools 
for  the  District  School  Board  are  now  completed 
and  were  opened  on  the  4th  .January  last.  They 
are  erected  for  170  scholars,  consisting  of  mixed 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  32ft.  by  20ft. ;  class- 
room, 20ft.  by  14ft.  ;  and  infants'  school,  18ft.  by 
20ft. ;  with  porch,  cloak-room,  masters'  residences, 
and  complete  offices.  The  entire  cost  was  £1,120, 
including  boundary  walls  round  about  half  an 
acre  of  ground.  They  are  built  of  local  stone 
and  coloured  brick,  and  are  completely  fitted  up. 
Mr.  S.  T.  Woodburne,  of  Liss,  was  the  builder ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Rook  Maples,  of  Queen's 
Chambers,  Chapel-street,  Bedford-row,  London, 
"W.C.,  the  architect. 

Liverpool. — New  National  Schools  in  con 
nection  with  the  Church  of  S.  Paul,  North  Shore 
Beetle,  near  Liverpool,  were  formally  opened  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  29.  The  buildings  con- 
sist of  boys',  girls,' and  infants'  schools,with  proper 
class-rooms,  cloak-rooms,  &c.  ;  are  fitted  with 
lavatories,  and  all  conveniences,  and  have  been 
built  in  accordance  with  the  Privy  Council 
regulations.  Dimensions  : — Two  boys'  schools 
66ft.  by  18ft.  and  51ft.  by  18ft,  ;  boys'  class-room, 
18ft.  by  14ft.  ;  girls'  school,  77ft.  by  18ft.  : 
girls'  ciass-room,  18ft.  by  14ft. ;  infants'  school, 
64ft.  by  24ft.  The  buildings  have  frontages  to  S. 
John's  and  Brasenosfe-roads.  Externally  they  are 
of  plain  brick,  relieved  by  coloured  bands,  patent 
arches,  and  red  stone  sills.  Internally  the  walls 
are  pointed,  lime- washed,  and  then  painted  three 
coats  oil,  to  a  height  of  5ft.  above  the  floors.  All 
internal  wood-work  is  stained  and  varnished. 
The  fittings  are  of  pitch  pine,  varnished. 
Architects  :  Troughton  and  Prescott,  Cambridge 
Chambers,  Lord-street,  Liverpool.  Contractors  : 
Borough  and  Son,  Leycester-street,  Liverpool. 
Amount  of  contract,  £1834  ;  to  hold,  say,  650 
children — 230  boys,  150  girls,  270  infants. 

London. — At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  C.  Reed,  M.P.,  reported 
that  the  Works  Committee  had  obtained  12  ten- 
ders for  the  erection  of  schools  on  the  site  in  Bat- 
tersea-road  for  899  children.  The  highest  was 
£8,748,  and  the  lowest  £6,728.  The  lowest  had 
been  revised,  and  the  estimate  now  presented 
was  £6,728.  For  the  erection  of  a  school  on  the 
site  in  Olga-road,  Hackney,  there  were  13  tenders, 
and  the"  lowest  was  £6,628,  the  highest  being 
£8,302.  Tenders  had  also  been  made  for  exca- 
vating for  the  foundations  of  the  new  offices  and 
making  the  maindrain.  The  highest  tender  was 
£885,  and  the  lowest  £617.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  lowest  tenders  should  be  taken, 
and  he  moved  accordingly.  The  motion  was 
carried. 

New  Elementary  Schools,  Grays,  Essex.— 
Tht  above  schools,  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Rook  Maples,  of  Queen's  Chambers, 
Chapel-street,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C.,  are 
now  complete.  Tney  are  built  of  stocks  and  red 
bricks,  in  a  plain  and  substantial  style,  for  350 
children  (with  complete  offices  and  two  resi- 
dences), for  the  Building  Committee.  The 
builder's  estimate  was  £1,750,  but  this  was  re- 
duced to  £1,550,  which  will  include  the  cost  of 
boundary  walls.     The  schools  are  one  story  in 


height,  and  consist  of  girls'  school,  20ft.  by  44ft. 
in  centre  ;  boys'  school,  48ft.  by  20ft.  (which  can 
be  thrown  into  girls'  school  by  means  of  folding- 
doors  when  required)  at  a  right  angle  to  centre 
of  same;  and  infants'  school,  52ft.  by  21ft.; 
class-rooms  at  back,  with  tho  residences  (which 
aro    two  stories  in  height,  with  cellars,  &c.) 

sspectively  at  ends  of  boys'  and  infants'  schools. 
The  site  is  square,  and  half  an  acre  in  extent. 

Norwich. — S.  Miles'  Schools,  Norwich,  built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Poarce,  have  been 
opened.  The  stylo  is  Gothic,  and  tho  schools  aro 
of  red  brick  with  white  stone  dressings.  Each 
school-room  is  80  feet  by  20  feet,  tho  lower 
room  being  15  feet  high,  and  the  upper  room  11 
feet  to  wall  plate,  and  open  to  the  ridge.  Attached 
to  each  room  is  a  convenient  class-room,  mea- 
suring 14  feet  by  20  feet.  The  rooms  are 
lined  to  the  height  of  4  feet  with  dado  boarding. 
On  the  ground  floor  there  is  accommodation 
for  200  infants,  and  on  tho  first  floor  for  200 
girls. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  ol 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  bnelly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOK,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-G  AEDEX,  W.O. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passuoee  Edwarus. 


ADVEBTISEMENT  CH.VRGES. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  is  Gd.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).   Hpec-ial  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  aiocrtamed  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 
Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 
Advertisements  for  "  Situations  Wanted  "  are  inserted 
at  a  charge  of  one  shilling  for  the  first  twenty-four  words, 
aud  sixijence  for  every  succeeding  eight  words. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


EECEiVED.-J.  M.— P.  S.  D.— A.  S.  a.  -Severn.— S.  B.  C. 
— E  M.  B.— T.  C.  S.— E.  T.  C.— Country  Assistant.— 
W.  k  T.-J.  P.  S. 


An  esteemed  correspondent  suggests  that  the  BiTLDlNa 
News  should  give  illustrations  of  the  recently-built 
pUgrimage  churches  of  La  Salette  and  Lourdes,  as  mter- 
esting  contributions  to  the  history  of  modern  archi- 
tecture. We  would  gladly  do  so  it  any  one  would  in- 
form us  how  we  could  get  the  necessary  drawings. 

E  H  T  — See  Mr.  Eoper's  and  E.  W.  Godwin's  communi- 
eations  elsewhere.  You  say  that  if  this  policy  of  pub- 
lishiog  the  real  authorship  is  continued,  many  archi- 
tects "will  tremble  in  their  shoes."  Let  the  truth  be 
told,  whoever  may  tremble.  Be  just  and  fear  not.  You 
say  that  "  more  than  one  architect  is  execratmg  the 
Building  News  for  ventilating  the  question  so  unscru- 
pulously." We  are  sorry  for  it,  and  will  endeavour  to 
be  resigned  to  our  fate. 


EDINBURGH  CATHEDRAL  COIMPETITION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

SiH,  I  fhould  have  preferred  tho  discussion 

as  to  the  authorship  of  the  design  submitted  by 
Mr.  Ross  for  the  Edinburgh  Cathedral  to  have 
passed  without  rendering  it  necessary  for  me  to 
take  part  in  it.  Your  having,  however,  asked 
for  a  statement  from  me,  and  in  the  face  of  .■- 
much  correspondence,  I  have  no  alternative  but 
to  state  exactly  my  connection  with  the  work, 
which  I  trust  will  be  sufficient  to  close  a  discus- 
sion calculated  to  do  so  much  personal  injury- 
net  only  to  Mr.  Ross  and  myself— but  to  tho  pro- 
fession generally. 

I  saw  Mr.  Ross  in  London  for  about  an  hour,  by 
appointment,  as  already  stated,  never  having  seen 
or  heard  of  him  before,  dming  which  time  wo 
made  all  preliminary  arrangements ;  and  I  think 
I  remember  Mr.  Ross  making  a  sketch  of  a  plan. 
It  was,  however,  very  .slight,  and  could  not  liavr 
taken  him  two  minutes.  Whether  or  not  tho 
sketch  in  any  way  resembled  tho  finished  draw- 
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ing,  I  cannot  now  say,  not  havin":  since  seen  it. 
The  followinji;  morning  I  met  Mr.  Ross  at  his 
hotol,  in  order  to  accompany  him  to  various 
London  churches.  He  then  showed  me  various 
photographs  and  sketches,  of  a  veri/  late,  mostly 
Flamboyant,  stylo  of  architecture ;  but  whether 
the  latter  were  original,  or  simply  transcripts  of 
old  buildings,  I  cannot  sufficiently  remember,  for 
I  was  not  at  the  hotel  twenty  minutes,  nor  did  I 
take  any  notes  or  drawings  with  me. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  and  upon  my 
own  responsibility — for  I  had  no  instructions 
from  Mr.  Ross  to  do  so — I  made  a  very  rough 
plan,  and  from  that  plan  made  an  eighth  scale 
pencil-drawing  of  the  west  front,  together  with  a 
bay  or  so  of  the  nave,  and  other  details.  A  few  of 
my  personal  friends  saw  me  at  work  upon  the 
di-awings,,  for  I  had  them  under  consideration 
some  time,  and  I  also  showed  them  to  Mr.  E.  "W. 
Godwin,  with  whom  I  then  had  the  advantage  of 
working,  who  admired  and  remarked  upon  them. 
A  few  days  before  I  went  to  Inverness  I  sent  these 
drawings  to  Mr.  Ross,  and  upon  my  arrival  he 
showed  me  several  drawings  that  were  prepared 
by  himself  or  under  his  direction.  These  were 
also  of  a  re;-)/  late  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  were  at  once  put  aside,  and  the  drawing  I 
made  in  London  brought  forward  and  discussed. 
Mr.  Ross  having  to  leave  for  some  days,  and  I 
having  well  studied  my  drawing,  I  set  to  work 
and  copied  it  in  every  detail,  the  first  set  of 
drawings  made  being  simply  the  working  out  of 
third  design  without  alteration. 

I  had,  however,  before  completing  the  first 
set  of  drawings,  to  leave,  owing  to  pressure  of 
work  in  connection  with  a  London  architect,  and 
during  my  absence  notice  came  extending  the 
time  for  sending  in  the  Cathedral  designs,  and 
allowing  .£20,000  more  for  the  building.  This,  of 
course,  necessitated  an  entirely  fresh  set  of  draw- 
ings, and  on  again  setting  to  work,  I  copied  for 
the  second  time  the  west  front,  without  alteration 
in  design,  but  improvement  in  drawing.  The 
other  drawings  were  also  copied  in  spirit,  with 
the  introduction  of  more  delicate  detail  and  en- 
richments rendered  possible  by  the  extra  outlay. 

I  had  very  excellent  assistance  from  Mr.  Ross's 
principal  draughtsman,  Mr.  Robertson,  who  drew 
the  north  elevation  and  cross  section  from  my 
drawing,  and  after  I  left,  I  believe,  the  entire 
east  elevation.  During  the  last  week  I  had  the 
assistance  of  another  of  Mr.  Ross's  draughtsmen, 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  who  drew  and  lined  in  the  plans 
for  the  other  drawings. 

The  whole  of  the  work — with  the  exception  of 
the  pencil-drawing  I  made  in  London — was  done 
at  Mr.  Ross's  private  residence  and  under  his 
supervision. 

I  think  I  have  now  given  a  true  history  of  the 
whole  affair — open,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Ross's  cor- 
rection. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without  acknow- 
ledging Mr.  Ross's  exceptionally  straightforward 
and  gentlemanly  bearing  towards  myself  whilst 
working  for  him,  and  to  deny  most  strongly 
that  I  have  in  any  way  been  instrumental  in 
circulating  this  rumoair  that  has  been  so  long 
afloat  ;  and  when  I  found  that  Mr.  Ross  had 
denied  assistance,  I  wrote  then  and  asked  him  to 
acknowledge,  in  some  sliffht  way,  help  from  me — 
seeing  clearly  that  such  acknowledgment  was 
necessary  to  put  matters  straight,  and  not  from  any 
wish  of  my  own  to  connect  myself  publicly  with 
the  work.  I  was  too  thankful  to  Mr.  Ross  for 
having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  working 
upon  such  a  building. 

I  have  done  no  more  for  Mr.  Ross  than  I  have 
done  for  others,  nor  has  Mr.  Ross  acted  differ- 
ently to  the  majority  of  London  and  country 
architects,  and  it  seems  unjust  and  unfair  that 
he  should  be  thus  treated  as  a  "  scapegoat  "  in 
order  to  expose  a  practice  that  is  thought  by 


some  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  Art, 
but  that  has  always  prevailed. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 
Geo.  Fkeeth  Roper. 
7,  S.  Jamos's-place,  S.W. 

[Between  the  statements  in  the  above  letter 
and  those  in  Mr.  Ross's  letter,  three  weeks  sinco 
(see  Building  News,  p.  91)  there  is  essential  and 
irreconoileablo  antagonism.  The  main  allegations 
of  the  two  letters  cannot  be  true.  Mr.  Rosa,  in 
that  letter,  wished  the  world  to  believe  that  he, 
and  he  alone,  was  the  author  of  the  designs  for  the 
Edinburgh  Cathedral,  and  that  he  only  procured 
a  draughtsman's  assistance  in  preparing  them  for 
competition.  Judging  from  the  evidence  which 
has  come  to  us  from  various  quarters,  and  from 
Inverness  included,  the  design  for  the  Edinburgh 
Cathedral  with  the  motto  "  Fidelitas  "  was  not 
Mr.  Ross's  either  in  foundation,  spirit,  or  phy- 
siognomy. But  in  order  to  dispel  all  illusion  in 
the  matter,  let  Mr.  Ross  submit  his  original 
sketches  to  a  competent  and  disinterested  archi- 
tect— ^say,  for  instance,  Mr.  Christian,  who  was 
consulted  by  the  Trustees  of  the  projected  Cathe- 
dral. A  similar  suggestion  has  been  simul- 
taneously made  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  and  by  an 
Edinburgh  architect,  in  our  impression  to-day. 
In  fact,  ]\Ir.  Ross  and  Mr.  Roper  having  spoken, 
this  is  about  the  only  thing  that  can  now  be 
done.  If  Mr.  Ross  objects,  judgment  will  go  by 
default. — Ed.] 


Sir, — In  common  with  many  others,  I  am  not 
a  little  disappointed  with  the  very  meagre  reply 
of  Mr.  Ross  to  the  letter  of  "  Cui  Honor  Honorem." 

Mr.  Ross's  first  letter  is  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  entire  work  in  connection 
with  his  design  was  done  in  his  own  office  and  by 
himself,  aided  only  by  such  assistance  as  one  is 
entitled  to  make  use  of.  The  letter  of  Cui 
Honor  Honorem  "  has  now  forced  him  to  admit 
that  designs  were  prepai-ed  in  London  by  an  ac- 
complished artist,  and  based  upon  no  fuller  infor- 
mation or  assistance  than  one  frequently  receives 
from  a  client  who  can,  or  fancies  he  can,  use  his 
pencil,  and  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  lead- 
ing examples  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  "of 
the  middle  ages.  The  rumour  that  Mr.  Ross  is 
net  the  author  of  the  design  submitted  by  him  is 
not  confined  to  London  ;  it  is  prevalent  in  Scot- 
land, and  has  been  the  cause  of  much  talk  among 
those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ross's  executed 
designs. 

It  was  reported  here  that,  pending  the  decision 
of  the  Walker  Trustees,  Mr.  Ross  was  questioned 
regarding  the  authorship  of  his  design,  and  that 
in  order  to  prove  that  it  was  his,  he  would  pro- 
duce his  original  sketches.  Mr.  Ross  should  now 
do  so,  and  at  the  same  time  produce  evidence, 
from  some  of  his  executed  designs,  that  he  is 
really  entitled  to  claim  the  entire  credit  of  the 
design  submitted  in  his  name. 

I  enclose  my  card. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

An  Akchitect. 

Edinburgh,  3rd  February,  1873. 


PURCHASED  PLUMES. 
SiK, — I  am  glad,  for  the  honesty  and  truthful- 
ness of  the  architectural  profession,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authorship  of  Mr.  Ross's  designs  for 
Edinburgh  Cathedral  is  being  sifted,  and  which- 
ever way  the  case  ends,  some  good  may  be  ex- 
pected to  come  of  drawing  attention  to  what  is,  I 
fear,  a  not  very  uncommon  proceeding.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  similar  course  of  dealing  in 
painting  ? 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  young  or  indifferent 
artist,  having  received  an  order  for  a  portrait, 
went  off  to  some  eminent  painter,  struck  a 
money  bargain  with  him,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  his  advice,  but  for  the  use  of  his  brush,  and 
then  coolly  exhibited  the  joint  work  as  a  "  Por- 
trait of  Lady  Longacre,by  Scumbles,"  complacently 
receiving  all  the  credit  bestowed  upon  the  paint- 
ing ?  Would  it  not  be  a  fraudulent  conspiracy  on 
their  part  to  deceive  the  public  ?  I  say  "  public," 
because  in  all  probability  though  professional 
artists  might  detect  the  imposition,  none  of  them 
would  care  to  take  the  trouble  and  responsibility 
of  denouncing  the  cheat.  The  consequence  would 
be  that,  on  the  strength  of  the  specimen,  orders 
would  be  given  which,  if  similar  aid  could  not  be 
purchased  by  the  painter,  would  only  end  in  dis- 
appointment and  loss  of  money. 


I  would  here  observe  thut  no  one  would  offer 
any  reasonable  objection  to  a  skilled  architect 
being  consulted  by  his  junior,  and  oven  paid  for 
his  services,  but  the  assistance  ought  to  be  freely 
and  openly  acknowledged,  and  the  concealment 
of  it  is  equally  discreditable  to  both  parties.  But 
to  illustrate  my  argument  I  would  give  a  case 
that  is  in  my  own  knowledge.  A  local  architect 
obtained  the  premium  in  a  competition  for  a  local 
building,  with  a  sot  of  plans  constructed  in  reality 
by  a  London  architect,  and  very  good  they  were. 
The  local  papers  resounded,  in  their  simplicity 
and  ignorance,  the  merits  of  "  our  talented  towns- 
man," who  received  the  tribute  with  the  com- 
placency of  Pecksniff,  but  though  the  job  waa 
speedily  detected  by  the  profession,  they  held 
their  peace.  The  consequence  was,  that  on  the 
strength  of  his  putative  paternity  of  the  good 
work,  the  architect  got  an  order  from  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman,  such  as  does  not  fall  to  many 
architects  of  real  ability  ;  but,  wise  in  his  genera- 
tion, he  again  had  recourse  to  London,  and  the 
"  Roman  hand,"  which  is  a  somewhat  peculiar 
one,  was  again  visible  in  the  undertaking.  Another 
local  squire,  on  the  strength  of  these  two  works, 
also  gave  him  an  order,  which  the  architect 
flattered  himself  he  could  do  on  his  own  head,  so 
London  had  no  share  in  it.  The  result  was  that 
the  client,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  architec- 
ture, rejected  the  designs  and  adjourned  the  order 
sine  die. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  had  in  view  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  as  well  as  the  profession. 
The  former,  as  a  rule,  knows  nothing  of  art,  and 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  are  achiteots  and 
arch-itects  (the  latter  class  often  pronouncing  the 
first  syllable  soft),  thinks  that  any  man  who  calls 
himself  one  is  as  good  as  another.  Occasionally, 
if  an  important  work  is  to  be  carried  out,  recourse 
is  had  to  some  leading  member  of  the  profession, 
but  as  a  rule,  Squire  Broadfields,  if  he  has  no 
architectural  acquaintance,  patronises  the  archi- 
tect nearest  to  him,  without  troubling  himself 
with  a  thought  as  to  his  fitness.  It  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  name  as  many  architects  with 
good  practice,  as  good  ones  without  any,  as  wit- 
ness in  the  latter  category  the  late  Mr.  W.  W. 
Deane,  of  whom  you  gave  an  obituary  notice.  But 
whether  architects  are  good  or  bad,  they  should 
stand  or  fall  rather  upon  their  own  deserts,  or  the 
public  ignoarnce  of  their  respective  merits,  but 
not  by  hoistmg  False  Colouks. 


QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  "A  Student,"  he  is  quits 
con-ect  in  his  method  of  measurement,  although 
some,  in  fact  most,  surveyors  would  take  tha 
item  thus — 

^g*^*'         }_  Digging  to  trenches,  part  filled 
^     Q      ^     in  and  rammed. 

'Where,  however,  the  filling  in,  as  in  large  works, 
is  made  a  separate  item  of,  "  A  Student's  "  method 
gives  the  exact  result. 

With  respect  to  the  first  paragraph.  Sin.  may 
be  sufficient,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  to  the 
customary  rule.  B.  F. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  SUPPLYING  QUANTITIES. 

Sir, — -The  writer  of  the  article  upon  this  sub- 
ject contained  in  your  number  dated  31st  ult., 
calls  into  question  the  decision  of  the  Institute, 
that  architects  taking  out  their  own  quantities 
should  be  paid  for  this,  as  for  their  other  work, 
directly  by  the  employer.  He  states,  "  This  com- 
promise, though  well  intended,  is  illogical,"  and 
"  Again,  if  the  payment  by  the  contractor  as  a 
part  of  the  contract  be  the  simplest  and  least 
troublesome  mode,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
objection." 

With  your  permision,  I  desire  to  show  that 
however  simple  and  convenient  his  system  might 
prove,  the  decision  of  the  Institute  is  the  reverse 
of  illogical.  "  The  payment  by  the  contractor  as 
part  of  his  contract  "  of  the  whole  of  the  archi- 
tects' fees  would  doubtless  be  in  many  cases  the 
simplest  and  least  troublesome  mode  of  obtaining 
the  full  amount  to  which  the  ai-chitect  might  con- 
sider he  was  entitled,  but  to  this  mode  I  imagine 
there  exist  many  very  great  objections. 

The  quantity-surveyor  was  originally  employed 
by  the  builder  or  builders,  and  was  consequently 
paid  by  them,  and  to  his  employers  alone  was  he 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  his  work.  If  the 
job  fell  to  the  ground,  his  employers,  the  builders, 
were  still  the  only  persons  to  whom  he  could  look 
for  payment.  Prom  many  causes  it  has  gradually 
become  the  custom  for  architects  to  nominate  the 
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surveyor.  By  tbo  iiccoptanno  of  the  quantitios  witli 
tho  Burvoyor's  naino  attachod,  a  buildor  Hignilios 
his  acceptance  of  tho  sorvicoa  of  sucli  surveyor. 
Tho  surveyor,  on  tlio  other  hand,  by  tho  aoce])t- 
anco  of  his  foos  from  tho  l)uildor,  signifies  his 
accoptanee  of  such  l)iiiUlor  as  bis  employer,  aud 
acknowledKOH  bis  liability  to  make  good  to  such 
omployor  any  damage  caused  by  errors  and 
omissions  in  the  quiintitios.  Hence  it  arises  that 
in  cases  where  the  client  nominates  and  pays  tho 
surveyor,  and  tho  custom  which  has  the  ofltoct  of 
law  is  departed  from,  it  becomes  necessary,  in 
order  to  doflno  tho  position  of  tho  parties,  that  a 
tripartite  agreement  bo  entered  into  between  the 
client,  buildor,  and  surveyor,  whereby  the  buildor 
discharges  tho  client  from  responsibility  for  error 
and  the  surveyor  accepts  tho  position  of  responsi- 
bility towards  'the  builder.  Under  existing  custom, 
tho  client  is  tho  employer  of  tho  surveyor  until 
tho  accepted  builder  appears  on  the  scene,  and 
should  the  job  fall  through,  the  client  is  the  person 
liable  for  tho  surveyor's  fees.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  tho  sole  logical  reason  for  the 
transfer  of  this  liability  from  client  to  builder  is 
that  the  old  relation  botwoon  surveyor  and  builder 
should  be  restored,  and  the  surveyor  made  re- 
sponsible to  the  buildor  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
figures. 

Now  hi  cases  where  the  architect  takes  out  his 
own  quantities,  although  the  payment  of  his  fee 
by  the  builder  may  render  him  legally  liable  for 
errors,  can  any  one  quote  an  instance  in  which 
the  liability  has  been  discharged  otherwise  than 
at  the  client's  expense  ?  This  being  so,  the  sole 
reason  for  the  payment  by  the  builder  of  the 
architect's  fees  for  taking  out  quantities  is  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  architect  in  getting 
the  money  from  the  client — a  reason  which  would 
apply  with  almost  equal  force  in  favour  of  the 
payment  by  the  builder  of  the  architect's  com- 
mission. 

The  most  satisfactory  solution  of  tho  whole 
question  is,  I  consider,  that  architects  capable  of 
doing  so  should  take  out  their  own  quantities  and 
measure  up  their  own  work.  In  taking  oS  the 
quantities  they  gain  a  better  insight  into  the 
work  and  are  enabled  to  serve  their  clients,  first 
by  avoiding  excessive  provision  of  work  and 
material,  and,  secondly,  by  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum the  necessity  for  extras.  From  his  know- 
ledge of  the  work  contemplated  by  the  contract, 
of  the  executed  building,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  variations  have  occurred,  no  person 
is  better  able  than  the  architect  to  measure  up 
extras  and  omissions,  and  to  foi-m  a  just  estimate 
of  their  value.  These  are  all  services  rendered 
to  the  client,  and  should  be  paid  for  by  him. 
Otherwise  the  architect  would  subside  into  a 
mere  servant  of  the  builder,  who  would  contract 
not  only  to  erect  the  building,  but,  in  addition,  to 
provide  and  pay  a  suitable  architect. 

The  question  of  respontibility  for  correctness 
of  quantities  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with.  The 
present  system  is  not  at  all  a  satisfactory  one,  as 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  surveyors  coN-er  their 
liability,  except  in  serious  cases,  by  adding  a 
certain  percentage  on  the  fair  measurement,  or 
by  providing  what  are  known  as  nest  eggs.  A 
further  chance  of  meeting  any  claim  the  builder 
may  have  against  them  occurs  in  the  measuring 
up,  and  it  must  frequently  happen  that  excessive 
measurement  and  prices  are  allowed  on  the  mei-e 
statement  of  the  builder  that  tho  quantities  have 
been  short,  in  order  that  the  surveyor  may  be 
saved  the  serious  amount  of  trouble  that  would 
be  involved  in  a  refutation  of  the  charge. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  quantities  and  prices 
should  form  part  of  the  contract ;  that  the  builder 
should  have  power  to  challenge  the  correctness 
of  the  quantities  at  the  end  of  the  job,  but  that 
if,  on  measuring  up,  it  was  found  that  the  quanti- 
ties with  the  extra  works  fairly  covered  the  work 
executed,  the  builder  should  pay  for  the  measur- 
ing up. 

The  subject  is  one  that  cannot  be  discussed  m 
a  few  words  ;  but  I  fear  that  I  have  exceeded  the 
limit  of  space  which  you  may  feel  justified  in 
granting  to  it. — I  am,  Sir,  &c..  0.  H. 

3rd  February,  1873. 


of  quantities,  or  oven  In  many  books  on  architecture 
or  biilldlug.  Ills  employer,  or  the  gentleman  to  wliom 
he  in  articled,  If  lie  have  the  will,  has  rarely  the  leisure 
to  «ui)ply  the  required  information  ;  and  it  Is  but  few 
lads  of  the  age  at  which  pupils  generally  enter  an 
office  who  have  the  assurance  to  l)e  perpetually  aslc- 
ing  the  i)rlnclpal  questions.  Althougli  he  may  be 
perfectly  willing  to  do  what  Is,  after  all,  no  more  than 
Ills  duty,  they  fear  to  bother  him.  And  any  one  who 
lias  had  much  experience  of  architects'  and  surveyors' 
oflices,  knows  how  tlie  pupil  will  fare  If  ho  trust  to 
obtaining  fils  information  from  Ids  seniors  and  co- 
workers in  tlie  oUice.  Of  course  there  are  siilning  c.\- 
ceptlons  to  this,  as  to  every  rule  ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  Jealousy,  lll-naturc,  and  various  other  causes 
conspire  to  prevent  our  young  friend  getting  much  out 
of  thein.  If  ho  tui-n  to  tlie  cvisting  dictionaries  and 
glossaries  of  arcliltecturo,  he  will  fmd  that,  though 
they  give  him  page  after  page  of  explanation  of  such 
terms  as  "  narthex,"  "  piscina,"  "  reredos,"  &c.  (which 
lie  may  perhaps  come  across  once  in  six  months),  upon 
terms  of  every-day  occurrence,  such  as  "  verge," 
"  tilleting,"  "  muntiug,"  "  withe,"  they  are  dumb. 
The  glossary  in  "  Gwllt's  Eiicycloiiicdia"  gives  more 
information  than  any  other  source  I  call  to  mind,  but 
even  that  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  book  is  moreover 
too  high-priced  to  be  readily  available.  The  con- 
sequence is,  our  pupil  goes  on  until  he  arrives  at  an 
age  when  he  is  positively  ashamed  to  confess  his 
ignorance  by  asking,  and  so  remains  in  ignorance  still, 
till  perhaps  accident  enliglitens  liim  as  to  the  meaiimg 
of  one  after  another  of  the  words  which  previously 
formed  part  of  an  unknown  tongue  to  him.  A  striking 
illustration  to  this  is  afforded  by  a  letter  in  the  "  Inter- 
communication "  column  in  your  current  number, 
wherein  a  gentleman  (who,  from  his  signature,  is  a  full- 
blown architect),  asks  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  creasing,"  used  by  Mr.  Fietoher  in  one  of  his  able 
articles.  ,        ,  , 

If  the  latter  gentleman,  when  he  has  exhausted  his 
present  subject,  would  give,  in  a  series  of  papers,  a 
dictionary  of  the  many  technical  terms  used  in  the 
calUngsJf  a 'surveyor  or  a  builder,  he  would  be  per- 
forming a  task  for  whicli  it  is  evident,  from  his  present 
writings,  noj  one  could  be  better  qualified  ;  and  you 
and  he  would.  I  am  convinced,  be  doing  a  real  service 
to  many  enquiring  young  (and  probably  to  some  more 
mature)  minds.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  A.  h. 


[2784.]— Measurlne  Sa-wing.  —  Having  been  called 
upon  to  measure  work  where  Hath  stone  lias  been  usee', 
not  accustomed  to  such  work,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  the  qu;i-ritity  of  sawing  Is  found  ;  fur  inHtance,  in 
plain  work  Hueha8quoiris,&c ?— Will  feel  obliged  for  such 
information  as  will  enable  mc  to  obtain  tho  same.— BoAZ. 


REPLIES. 


[•i7«0.]-Cracked  CeilingB.— "  K.  B.  J.  K.'s  "  reply  to 
"A  Plasterer"  is,  no  doubt,  a  correct  one,  as  if  the  courso 
recommended  by  him  of  having  each  coat  thoroughly  dry 
before  the  next  is  applied,  any  shrinkage  or  cracking  of 
the  first  coat  liooR  not  affect  the  second,  and  so  on.  But 
in  applying  the  floating  or  sotting  coats  to  the  dry  under- 
coat, should  not  the  latter  be  well  wetted  Otherwise 
it  will  rob  the  new  coal  of  its  due  siiare  of  water,  aud  dry 
it  too  quickly.—IlAWKBoy. 

[2770.]— "Woodwork  and  Hot-water  Pipes —The 
temperature  of  water  in  pipes  for  heating  puri»o»es  never 
re.-iclies  212"  Fahr.,  or  boiling  ])oint,  and  of  this  it  loses 
somewhat  in  passing  through  the  metal  pipe.  The  tem- 
perature of  water  and  steam  williin  a  loeoniotive  boiler 
reaches  as  high  as  ;j70f  Fahr  ,  and  although  tliese  boilers 
are  invariably  closely  covered  with  wood-1  igging  inoide 
their  thin  sheet-ircn  covering,  there  are  no  instances  of 
the  wood  llring  by  being  in  contact  with  the  lioiler.  This 
should  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Tate's  inquiry 
in  last  week's  BuiLDiNO  NkWS.  The  woodwork  may  get 
so  very  thoroughly  dried  by  constant  proximity  to  hot- 
water  pipes  as  to  be  more  readily  inflammable  by  a  casual 
spark,  but  it  is  as  likely  to  expect  that  boiling  water  will 
not  quench  a  fire  a-i  to  expect  woodwork  to  be  fired  by  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.— John  Barber. 

'2770.]— "Woodwork  and  Hot-water  Pipes.— In  the 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,  under  the  head  ••  Ignition, ' 
will  be  found  a  very  good  reply  to  the  question.  It  r, 
perliaps,  too  long  to  quote  in  its  entirety,  but  it  is  there 
said  that— "The  late  Mr.  Braidwood,  in  evidence,  stated 
that  by  long  exposure  to  a  heat  not  much  exceeding  that 
of  boiling  water,  or  212°,  timber  is  brought  into  such  a 
condition  tliatit  will  Are  without  the  application  of  a  light. 
The  time  it  might  take,  he  thought,  was  from  eight  to 
ten  years."  1  am  glad  you  have  kindly  allowed  the  quef- 
tion  to  re-appear,  for  assuredly  it  is  an  important  one.  In 
connection  herewith,  I  may  add  that  charcoal  has  been 
known  to  take  fire  unexpectedly  under  friction,  heavy 
pressure,  and  sometimes  when  powdered,  if  it  absorbs  too 
freely  moisture  from  theatmosphere.— Noun. 

[2774]  — Centrolinead.— "  X.Y."  can  fix  or  clamp  this 
instrument  as  follows  :— Draw  a  line  A  B  between  two 


the 


ARCHITECTURAL  TECHNICAL  TERMS. 
Sir, — No  one  can  read  tlie  papers  on  "  Dilapida- 
tions" and  "  Quantities,"  which  Mr.  Fletcher  has,  and 
is  now,  contributing  to  your  journal,  without  being  at 
once  impressed  with  a  sense  of  tlieir  value.  Will  you 
and  Mr.  F.  pardon  me  for  offering  a  suggestion  which 
has  occurred  to  me  while  reading  these  papers.  Every 
lad,  on  entering  the  profession,  constantly  finds  him- 
self at  a  loss  to  know  the  meaning  of  some  technical 
word  wliich  he  meets  with  iu  a  specification  or  bill 


Jntcitonimintitatiait. 

QUESTIONS. 

r9777  i_Malt  Kilns.— Will  some    obliging  reader 
ta^ourie  wUh  particufars  or  sketch  of  the  construction 
of  malt  kilns  ?    If  there  is  a  work  gmng  i°  oj°J,^^o° 
the  subject,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  it.-TouNS  ArChi 

TECT. 

[•2778  1-Bondinff  Brickwork. -May  I  ask  to  be  in- 
fo medl  through  vSur  Intercommunication  the  proper 
mode  of  bonding  bdckwork  laid  in  English  bond,  which 

described  as  "  of  alternate 
courses  of  whole  headers  and 
stretchers"?  In  laying  this  out 
for  a  thick  wall,  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  long  straight  joint  in  the 
middle  of  the  wall  is  a  certain  result, 
as  shown  at  A  A  in  the  sketch  of  a 
plan  of  three-brick  wall.  Will  some 
kind  friend  put  me  right?— A  YOUNS  BkiCKLATEK. 

[2779.]-Distance.— Can  any  correspondent  of 
BniLiUNG  News  give  me  an 
answer  to  the  following  question  ? 
To  find  by  a  section  line  the  distance 
of  the  point  A  from  the  plane  of 
B  B.  By  taking  a  section  line  through 
C  G,  it  will  give  a  different  result 
when  taken  through  D  D.— H.  B. 

[2780.]— Chimney  Stalk.— Will 
a  circular  chimney,  say  20i'ft.  high, 
with  an  equal  sized  void  of  say  7ft. 
diameter,  from  top  to  bottom, 
answer  the  purpose  of  draught  better 
than  one  built  in  the  usual  wav, 
with  void,  say  7ft.  at  top  and  loft, 
or  iGft.  at  bottom?  An  answer 
from  theory  and  practice  will 
greatly  oblige.  —  A  CONSTANT 
Reader. 

[2781.]— Selenitic  Mortar.— Will  any  one  who  has 
used  this  kiudly  give  me  the  result  of  their  experience 
both  from  a  practical  and  economic  point  of  view  .•'  Is 
road  sand  or  ground  burnt  ballast  with  a  good  admixture 
of  sharp  sand  suitable  for  the  process  ?— G.  B. 

[2782.]— Circle  upon  Circle.- Will  any  correspon- 
dent oblige  by  giving 
lines  for  working  a 
moulding  round  a  circu- 
lar arch  in  a  circular 
wall,  the  following  being 
plan  aud  elevation  of 
the  same,  showing  the 
required  moulding  at 
spring  of  arch  ?  I  have 
the  stones  already 
■^vTought,  but  am  at  a 
loss  how  to  work  tho 
moulding.— A  COU.ntry 
BUILDEK. 


given  lines  C  C,  so  as  to  be  terminated  by  them.  Set 
each  of  the  angles  of  the  centrolinead  to  each  angle 
formed  by  the  cross  lines.  Put  a  pin  in  each  angular 
point  formed  by  the  cross  line  with  each  of  the  given 
lines,  then  place  the  central  edges  of  the  legs  upon  the 
pins,  one  on  each,  and  draw  the  lines  required  by  the 
central  edge  of  the  blade.— W.  R.  A.,  Uckfleld. 

[2774.]— Centrolinead.— In  reply  to  "  X.  Y.,"  I  had 
considerable  trouble  and  uncertainty  in  finding  the  cor- 
rect position  for  the  studs  aud  arms  of  the  centrolinead 
some  years  ago,  so  I  investigated  mathematically  the  con- 
struction of  the  instrument,  with  the  result  of  being  able 
to  fLx  them  exactly  in  a  few  seconds.  The  explanation  i& 
rather  long,  but  the  working  out  short.  If  "  X.  Y. "  care 
to  have  the  mathematical  proof,  X  will  send  it  him  on 
receipt  of  his  name  and  address.  Rule  the  horizontal 
line  and  place  the  studs  a«y  convenient  distance  frora 


e— 


[2783.]— Concrete  Arches 'upon  Iron  Girders^ 

Win  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform  me  if  any  buimer 
can,  without  infringement  of  any  patent  or  register,  exe- 
cute the  concrete  arches  in  cement  upon  iron  girders_^as 
applied  to  manufactories,  stores,  aud  other  buildings . 
J.J  F. 


line  of  heights.  The  studs  must  then  be  jlxed  equidis- 
tant from  the  horizontal  line,  and  the  line  joining  the 
studs  must  be  exactly  at  right  angles  to  .  the  horizontal. 
The  distance  of  the  vanishing-point  being  known,  the 
distance  from  "V  P  to  studs  is  also  known.  A  B,  A  0 
should  be  about  Sin;  7in.  or  9iii,  may  be  taken,  but  for 
convenience  sake  Sin.  will  be  the  best.  Divide  the  square 
of  A  B  by  the  distjmce  from  V  P  to  A.  This  will  give 
the  lengtii  A  D,  which  must  be  marked  off  on  the  hori- 
zontal line.  Join  B  D,  C  D  ;  then  place  the  short  arms 
along  these  lines  B  C,  C  D,  keeping  the  long  arm  close  to 
the  horizontal,  tighten  the  screws  aud  the  instrument  i» 
set  Kxample— Length  from  V  P  to  A  72iu.,  from  studs 
8J     W  8 

(B  or  C)  to  A  Sin.  Then  —  =  -  =  —  inch  =  the  dis- 
^  72     72  9 

tance  A  D.  which  is  the  angle  of  the  two  arms  when  they 
touch  the  studs.    Suppose  tho  studs  were  9in.  above  and 
92      81  1 

below  A,  then  —  =  —  =  1  —  inch  =  the  distance  A  D. 
72      72  8 

By  always  fi-xing  B  and  C  Sin.  from  the  horizontal,  you 
have  me'rely  to  divide  G4  by  the  distance  of  A  to  "V  P  to 
give  you  A  D,  an  operation  easily  kept  in  the  memory.- 
WiliLiAM  B.  Bryan,  Public  Offices,  Nottingham. 
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[277(1.]— Creasing:. — Two  row.s  of  tiles  or  slates  placed 
horizontally  under  coping  of  avvall,  forexampli',  and  jiro- 
jeoting  ab^mt  an  inch  and  a  hall'  on  each  side,  to  throw 
off  the  rain  water.— W.  R.  A.,  Uclcfleld. 

[277(1.]— Creasing. —  "Crca.sing"  means  ridge-tiles. 
The  word  "  creasing"  is  used  by  Cornish  tradesmen  at 
the  present  time.  Cre.st  til&s — tile.s  to  cover  the  ridge  of 
a  roof,  upon  which  they  tit  on  the  principle  of  a  saddle, 
now  called  corruptly  cross  tiles  and  crease  tiles.  Vide 
"Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian,  Roman,  Italian, 
and  (rothio  Architecture."  (Parker,  Vol.  I.,  p.  117.) — 
Anglo-Saxon. 


Palmer'.s  Endowed  Schools,  Grai'S,  E.ssex. — 
The  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rook  Miijjles,  of 
Queen's  Chixmbor.s,  Chapel-street,  Bodford-row, 
London,  W.C.,  were  selected.  Thirteen  architects 
competed ;  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Wilcox  being  considered  as  second  in  merit. 

Lectures  on  Arciiitecture  at  University 
College. — The  second  toi-m  of  Professor  T. 
Hayter  Lewis's  lectures  at  University  College 
will  commence  on  Tuesday  nest,  the  11th  inst. 
The  Fine  Art  lectures  will  be  delivered  at  4.;!0 
p.m.,  and  the  lectures  on  construction  at  5.3-")  ]3.m. 
Further  particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  University  College. 

Death  op  a  French  Portrait  Painter. — 
Gustavo  Ricard,  the  most  eminent  of  the  French 
portrait-painters  of  the  day,  died  in  Paris  on  the 
22nd  ult.,  at  the  early  age  of  49.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  high  re]5utation  as  an  arti.st,  he  led  a  very 
secluded  life,  scarcely  ever  exhibiting  his  pictures, 
and  living  to  the  end  among  a  small  circle  of 
friends  whom  he  had  attracted  by  the  simplicity 
and  amiability  of  his  character.  Among  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  portraits  are  those  of 
Madame  Sabattier,  Lady  Granville,  Mrs.  Blount, 
Mrs.  IJohnston,  Prince  Orloff,  Cavaliere  Nigra, 
and  M.  Troplong. 

A  New  Paric  for  East  London. — The  commit- 
tee of  gentlemen  appointed  at  recent  meetings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Stratford  and  West  Ham  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Upton  Park  for  the  use  of 
the  public  have  just  issued  a  statement,  in  which 
they  point  out  that  no  district  in  London  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly  of  late  years  than  West 
Ham.  Not  very  long  ago  it  was  a  pleasant  well- 
to-do  suburb  ;  it  is  now  fast  becoming  a  large 
manufacturing  town,  deserted  by  almost  all  its 
•wealthy  inhabitants,  and  already  numbers  more 
inhabitants  than  some  whole  counties,  and  has 
only  8,000  fewer  than  the  City  of  London — an  in- 
crease of  (iO  per  cent,  within  the  jlast  ten  years. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  John  Gurney  has 
offered  the  district  a  park  of  80  acres,  well-tim- 
bered, for  £:^.5,000,  towards  which  he  guarantees 
that  members  of  his  family  will  subscribe  £10,000. 
In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Gurney  expresses  himself 
willing  to  allow  half  of  the  balance  to  remain  on 
mortgage  for  five  years.  If  the  park  be  purchased, 
it  is  proposed  to  vest  it  in  trustees. 

Architectoral  Nomenclature. — Mr.  J.  P. 
Soddon,  in  the  course  of  his  paper  on  Grosmont 
Church,  read  before  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  on  Monday  evening  last  (and 
of  which  an  abstract  and  illustrations  appear  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Building  News), 
called  attention  to  the  great  want,  in  practical 
architecture,  of  a  nomenclature  at  once  correct, 
precise,  and  determinate.  At  present,  he  said, 
there  is  much  confusion  from  the  want  of  such  a 
nomenclature.  A  practical  man  looking  at  a 
crack  in  a  wall  pronounces  it  to  bo  a  "  settle- 
ment," though  in  reality  it  is  a  fissure,  the  result 
of  the  settlement.  Again,  architects  invariably 
specify  that  timber  is  to  be  "free  from  sap," 
though  the  objectionable  element  is  not  sap,  but 
"sap-wood."  Again,  the  word  "foundation," 
which  is  of  course  of  very  common  occurrence, 
may  mean  four  different  things : — (1)  the 
"bottom"  on  which  the  footings  are  laid,  (2) 
the  trenches  in  which  the  footings  are  laid,  (3) 
the  footings  themselves  ;  or  (4)  the  word  may  be 
used  in  a  collective  sense  to  include  the  three 
things  already  mentioned— in  fact,  everything 
helow  the  ground-level  itself. 

New  Railways  in  the  Metropolis. — Mr. 
Bazalgette,  C.B.,  the  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  has  just  presented  to  them  his 
annual  report  on  Bills  in  Parliament  for  works, 
&c.,  affecting  the  metropolis.  Of  the  27  plans 
deposited  at  his  office,  16  are  for  the  construction 
of  ]  5^  miles  of  railway ;  six  are  for  tramways, 
affecting  13  miles  of  metropolitan  thoroughfare' 


and  five  are  miscellaneous  Four  of  the  railways 
are  for  now  lines,  viz.: — The  City  and  West-end 
Railway,  from.  South  Kensington  to  Farriugdon- 
road  (underground)  ;  the  East  and  West  Jletro- 
politan  Junction  (underground)  lino,  from  the 
authorised  metropolitan  line  at  Meetinghouse- 
yard  to  the  North  London  lino  at  Bow-road  ;  tlio 
Brighton,  Ea.stbourne,  and  London  Railway, 
which  would  only  extend  one  furlong  into  the 
metropolis  at  Penge ;  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
Railway,  about  three  miles  in  length,  from 
Alleyne's-road,  Dulwich,  by  Beulah-hill-road  to 
tho  building  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The 
remaining  schemes  are  principally  extensions, 
and  include  a  short  lino  from  Warwick-road, 
Bromj>ton,  to  the  Broadway,  Hammersmith  ;  tho 
w'idening  of  tho  S.  John's-wood  Railway,  and 
short  lines  joining  the  Hampstoad  junction  and 
Midland  system  ;  a  short  line  by  the  Midland 
Company  from  Aldersgate-street  to  Milton-street. 
City.  The  London  Central  Railw.iv,  who  already 
possess  powers  to  construct  a  line  from  tho 
Euston-road  to  Charing-cross,  with  a  street  above, 
to  the  cost  of  which  the  Motroptilitan  Board  of 
Works  aro  to  contribute  £200,000,  seek  powers  to 
make  junctions  with  the  Great  Northern  and 
Metropolitan  Railways,  and  to  purchase  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester-square.  Among 
the  tramway  schemes  are  the  Columbia  Market 
approach,  and  several  extensions  of  the  North 
Metropolitan  service  (chiefly  in  the  City), 
most  of  which  will  be  opposed  by  the  Coi-poration 
of  London. 


CHIPS. 

The  new  church  of  S.  Leonard,  Newark,  was  con- 
secrated on  Tuesday  week.  Tlie  building  will  seat 
GOO  persons.  One  of  the  chancel  transepts  is  set 
aside  for  use  as  a  chapel,  and  furnished  with  an 
additional  altar. 

A  new  Post-office  is  to  be  erected  at  Leith,  and 
the  plans  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

A  meeting  of  merchants  and  others  was  held  on 
Thursday  week  at  Glasgow,  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  organising  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany for  the  erection  of  an  additional  exchange.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
site,  plans,  &c. 

The  firm  of  C.  F.  Harrison  and  Co.,  of  Vittoria- 
street,  Birmingham,  have  issued  a  circular  to  their 
creditors,  stating  that  they  have  filed  a  petition  for 
arrangement.  They  say  that  their  assets  are 
sufficient  to  pay  all  liabilities  in  full. 

The  committee  appointed  hj  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of 
all  property  necessary  to  the  new  approach  from 
Charing-cross  to  the  Embankment  reports  that  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  has  consented  to  part 
with  Northumberland  House  for  half  a  million,  and 
that  the  adjoining  property  can  be  acquired  for 
£2,5,000.  There  would  be  a  recoupment  of  £275,000, 
reducing  the  actual  cost  of  the  thoroughfare  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

A  meeting  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors 
is  to  be  held  on  Saturday,  Feb.  1 .5,  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
Association  of  Sanitary  Engineers. 

The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Leeds  Town 
Council  has  resolved  to  close  800  cellar  dwellings, 
reported  to  be  totally  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

Monsieur  La  Croix,  foster-brother  of  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon,  has  just  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  railway  accident.  He  was  a  distinguished 
architect,  the  Elysee  Saint  Leu,  and  L'aisle  du 
Vesinet  being  some  of  his  work. 

A  few  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Royal  Academy 
Lectures  on  Architecture  still  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  for  distribution  among  students  recom 
mended  by  members  of  the  Institute. 


TENDERS. 

BeestoN  Gbeen  (Bedfordshh-e).— For  alterations,  re- 
pairs, and  additions  to  a  house  on  Beeston  Green.  Mr. 
Lacy  W.  Eidge,  architect. 

Camplin  £888    0  0 

Dabb                                                    8C.5    0  0 

Twelvetrees                                       778    0  0 

Harvey                                              684   0  0 

Warr                                                  C7i|    0  0 

Coles                                                    619  10  0 

Dunham                                            51)3   0  0 

Prout                                                  S7.5    0  0 

Carter                                               549   0  0 


Bow. — For  schools  to  be  erected  in  Olga-street,  Bow, 
for  the  London  School  Board.  Messrs.  Hammack  and 
Lambert,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas 
E.  Mundv. 

(iibs'on  Brothers   £8,302   0  0 

Newman  and  Mann  ,    8,246   0  0 

A\'..ih1  Bro.s   8,07;i    0  0 

LiiiZL'll  and  Son    7,91)3    0  0 

Elinor    7,801    0  0 

"Williams  and  Son    7,.5(!6   0  0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  and  Co   7,.5;jl    0  0 

High   7.490   0  0 

Marsland  and  Son   7,:-!40   0  0 

Roberts  Brothers   7,22.5   0  0 

Dove  Brothers    7,115   0  0 

Perry  and  Co   (;,C8n   0  0 

King  and  Son   6,028   0  0 

Bristol. — For  carcase  of  warehouse,  Victoria-street 
Bristol,  for  Mr.  E.  H.  Symes.  Mr.  J.  Mechelen  Sogers, 
architect.    Quantities  by  Messrs.  Strudwick  and  Meunie. 

Wilkins  and  Son   £2,700    0  () 

DtvisandSou    2,400    0  0 

Summers  and  Ford   2,267   0  0 

.J.  P.  Stephens    2,221   0  0 

Humphrey.s    2,2(i8    0  0 

Storkey  and  Veals   ?.    2,100   0  0 

Howell   2,020    0  0 

Approximate  Estimate    2,000   0  0 

CaunARVONshiue.— For  the  erection  of  school  and  re- 
sidence, for  the  Llanaelhaiarn  School  Board.  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Thomas,  architect,  Liveiijool. 

Hugh  Jones   £1,090    0  0 

Willi.ara  Jones   6S0    0  0 

Griffith  Eoberts  (accepted)    5.50   0  0 

Greenock.— Fori  new  schools  at  Hughes'  Fields, 
Greenwich,  for  the  London  School  Board.  Mr.  E.  R.  Eob- 
son,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  T.  North- 
croft. 

W.  Higgs  £G,.54.'5 

J.  and  H.  Coleman   6,389 

J.  Perry  and  Co   6,275 

Cooke  and  Green    6,269 

S.  J.  Jerrard    5,974 

F.  Johnson   5,950 

J.  Cooper   5,850 

Hastings.— For  a  pair  of  semi-detached  villas.  Mr. 
G.  Stooke,  architect.    Quantities  supplied. 

Tapper  £2,900   0  0 

Cousins  (accepted)   2,620   0  0 

Southwaek.— Fornew  schools  in  Monnow-road,  Fort- 
ruad,  Southwark.  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Eiddett : — 

A  Sheffield   £8,956 

J.Cook..   8,750 

Wicks,  Bangs,  and  Co   8,630 

Marsland  and  Sons    8,.500  - 

Srivener  and  White   8,312 

B.  Well.s  junr   8,150 

Cooke  and  Green    8.041 

(jiammon  and  Sons    7,999 

S.  J.  Jerrard    7,987j 

W.  Shepherd    7,9.50 

W.  Higgs   7,923 

A.  Killby   7,760 

STAVEnTON-cuM-BonniN'SToN.— For  parish  schools  for 
134  children  and  master's  house.  Mr.  J.  T.  Darby,  archi- 
tect, Cheltenham. 

Hawkius   £743    0  0 

Clarke    625    0  0 

Weager   610   0  0 

Merideth    598   0  0 

Spring    595  11  3 

Brown   665    0  0 

Morgan  (accepted)   .532  10  0 

Architect's  estimate  534  10  0 

Walworth.— For  the  erection  of  S.  Mark's  Church, 

Eaat-street,  Walworth,  Surrey.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis 
and  Son,  architects. 

Adamsou  and  Sons   £5,740  0  0 

Shepherd                                         5,7(10  0  0 

Myers  and  Sons                                 5,675  0  0 

Downs  and  Co                                 5,  .390  0  0 

Dove  Brothers                                 5,315  0  0 

Hcnshaw  and  Co                              S,320  0  0 

Colls  and  Sons                                 5,260  0  0 

Tarrant                                               5,148  0  0 

Marsland  and  Sons                           6,131  0  0 

Thompson                                       4.77s  0  0 


Ashton  &  Green, 


Slate,  Iron  and  Marble  Merchants  and  Quarry 
Agents.-ROOFING  SLATES-Bangor,  Blue,  Bed,  and 
Green.  Blue,  Portmndoc,  and  Whitland  Abbey  Green. 
The  new  "  Permanent "  Green,  weight  the  same  as  Ban- 
gor and  uniformity  of  cleavage  equal.  Marble  and  Ena- 
melled Slate  Chimney-pieces.  Inscription  Tablets,  &c. 
Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Builders'  Ironmongery.  A.  &  G 's 
SPECIAL  RED  RIDGK  TILES.  Large  Show  of  all 
Goods  at  14  and  15,  Bnry-street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London, 
E.G.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application  accom- 
panying trade  card. 


MEETINGS  FOE.  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.- In.stitution  of  Surveyobs.— "  On  the  Orioin 
of  Parochial  Relief."  By  Mr.  E.  J.  Castle. 
8  pm. 

Tuesday.— Institution  op  Civil  En(3ineers.— Discus- 
sion on  Mr.  Thornton's  paper,  "  On  the  Rela- 
tive Advantages  of  the  Standard  Gauge  and 
of  the  Metre  Gauge  for  the  State  Railways  of 
India."    8  p.m. 

Friday.— Aechitectueal  A.ssociation.— Meeting  of 
Class  of  Con.struction  and  Practice ;  subject : 
'■  Plumber,  Painter,  and  Glazier."  Visitor  for 
the  evening,  Mr.  John  Sulman.  G.3U  p.m  — 
Meeting  of  Class  of  Design;  subject:  '-Corn 
Exchange  for  Small  Toivn.  '   8  p.m. 
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COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 
IlAMKAx,  Feb.  18.-For  aosigns  for  a  Bchnol  at  Booth 
ToOTi.    Mr.  n.  OHtlor,  School  Board  Ollico,  WaterhouBC- 
Btroot,  Halifax. 
Tnn  FiiOMB  District  AdiiiouLTUiiAii  Society. 


-Feb. 


20.-Fiir  adapting  a  field  near  Fromo  for  the  purpofies  of 
a  Cheese,  Com,  and  Cattle  Market,  and  tor  J« /'['"^  ''f 
Buitable  DuildingB.   Premiums  of  £20  and  .£5  lor^l  Ht  and 


MeBBrs.  Cruttwell  and  Daniell,  Soli- 


Buitable  buildings, 
second  best  designs.- 

"'MTNCnEOTKK,  March  l.-The  Directors  of  the  Manches- 
ter Conservative  Club  require  designs  for  tbeir  new  pre- 
mises.  Mr.  B.  E.  Johnson,  37,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 

Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  m  the  trade.  Over 
sivtv  Now  Designs  at  5k.  6d.  per  yard  super.  See  BuiLniNO 
Nkvvk  December  27,  1872,  Mechanics'  Mctgazine,  November 
29  1872  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  frie;  applications  for  which  ^^^^"t^'^P'^'^^^ 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENRY  C.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester.— [Auvt.] 

CONTRMJTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

BARROW-in-Fdrness,  Feb.  17.— For  the  construction  of 
about  2  400  yards  of  brick  sewer,  with  side  entrances,  ven- 
tilation'shafts,  &c.    C.  F.  Preslon,  Town  Clerlv,  Bamsley. 

BARNSLEY,  Feb.  17.— For  supplying  the  boilers  and  cis- 
terns and  for  supplying  and  fitting  the  hot  and  cold  water 
service  pipes  and  other  Avorks  at  the  baths,  York-Street. 
Wm,  Peacock,  Town  Clerk,  Barnsley. 

Bicester,  Feb.  13.— For  the  erection  of  magistrates' 
rooms  and  a  witnesses'  waiting-room.  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson, 
architect,  5,  Beaumont-street,  Oxford. 

BrownhULs  (near  Walsall),  Feb.  10.— For  the  erection 
of  a  market-hall,  shops,  and  other  buildings  adjoining  the 
Bailway  Station.  The  Eev.  J.  J.  Singleton,  Ogley  Hay 
Vicarage,  near  Walsall. 

Durham  County  Lunatic  Asylum.  Feb.  24.— For  the 
following  works Contract  No.  1.  For  the  completion 
of  the  new  west  wing.  Contract  No.  2.  For  the  erection  of 
an  engine  and  boiler-house.  Contract  No.  3.  For  the  erec- 
tion of  an  engineman's  cottage.  John  Watson,  Clerk  to 
the  Visitors,  Durham. 

Frankfort-oN-the-Maine.  Feb.  12.— For  the  con- 
struction of  about  846  lineal  metres  4ft.  6in.  by  3ft.;  975 
lineal  metres  3ft.  6m.  by  2ft.  4in. ;  5.396  lineal  metres  3ft. 
by  2ft.  brick  sewers ;  and  102  lineal  metres  l'2in.  pipe 
sewer,  and  other  works.  Board  of  Works,  Frankf  ort-ou- 
the-Maine. 

Grays  (Essex.)— Feb.  12.— For  the  erection  of  the  new 
building  in  connection  with  Palmer's  Endowed  Schools. 
Mr.  Thomas  Eook  Maples,  Queen's  Chambers,  Chapel- 
street,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

Hull,  Feb.  24.— For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  school- 
buildings  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  in  Courtney-street, 
D.  Jno.  O'Donoghue,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Town  Hall,  Hull. 

ILKLEY,  Feb.  12.— For  the  erection  of  two  houses  in 
Ehyddings-road,  Ilkley.  George  Smith,  architect.  Market- 
street,  Bradford. 

Keishley,  Feb.  13.— For  making  a  new  survey  and 
finished  plans  of  the  district,  to  a  scale  of  30ft.  to  an  inch. 
Henry  Alty,  C.E.,  Engineer  to  the  Local  Board,  Keigh- 
ley. 

Kington  (Herefordshire),  Feb.  22.— For  the  rebuUding 
of  the  north  side  of  the  church.  Messrs.  Bodenham  and 
Temple,  architects,  Kington. 

Leeds,  Feb.  15.— For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  eleven 
warehouses  for  the  Quebec  Street  Warehouse  Company 
Limited.   Thos.  Ambler,  architect,  9,  Park-place,  Leeds.  ' 

London,  Feb.  13.— For  the  supply  of  cut  wood  blocks 
of  elm  and  beech  for  the  Patent  Ligno-Mmeral  Paving 
Company,  probable  quantity  about  300,000  blocks.  H.  F. 
Stanley,  secretary.  Offlces  of  the  Company,  8,  Great  Win- 
chester Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

MARCH,  Feb.  13.— For  the  erection  of  boys',  girls ,  and 
infants'  schools  and  class-rooms,  for  the  accommodation 
of  500  children,  and  residences  for  the  master  and  mis- 
tress. Mumford  and  Townsend,  architects,  No.  3,  York- 
row,  Wisbech. 

MiDDLESBOROUOH,  March  3.— For  the  new  Cart  Ferry 
works  on  the  North  and  South  Side  of  the  River  Tees.  J . 
T.Bell!:,  Town  Clerk,  Middlesborough. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Feb.  21.— For  the  erection  of  the 
Bell-terrace  schools.  Alfred  Goddard,  Clerk  to  the 
School  Board. 

Openshaw,  Feb.  10.— For  draining,  flagging,  &c.  Mr. 
J.  Elliott  Holder,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

Openshaw  (Local  Board),  Feb.  10.— For  draining,  flag- 
ging, &c.   Mr.  J.  Elliott  Hodder,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

OsBOURNBY,  Feb.  10  —For  the  restoration  of  the  parish 
church.   Ml-.  Kirk,  Architect,  Sleaford. 

EoOHDALE,  Feb.  13.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  work- 
house at  Dearnley,  near  Rochdale.— John  Holgate,  Clerk 
to  the  Guardians,  Acker-street,  Rochdale. 

Salford,  Feb.  13.— For  the  erection  of  new  store  rooms 
at  the  Union  Workliouse.  T.  H.  Bagshaw,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Union  Offices,  Eccles  New  Road,  Salford. 

S.  LAWRENCE  Newland  (near  Maiden),  Feb.  10.— For 
additions  and  alterations  to  the  rectory  house.  Rev.  J. 
W.  Mills,  New  Hall,  Bradwell,  near  Maiden. 

Stainland  (Halifax),  Feb.  11.— For  the  erection  of  a 
residence  and  outbuildings.  Messrs.  Horsfall,  Wardle,  and 
Patchett,  architects,  George-street,  Halifax. 

Sutherland  and  Caithness  Eailvs'AY,  Feb.  14.— For 
the  erection  of  houses  and  other  buildings  at  the  various 
stations  on  the  line,  also  gate-lodges,  &c.  Mr.  M.  Pater- 
son,  C.E.,  Georgemas,  near  Thurso. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GRKKX  UOOFIXa-SLATES. 

As  mipplicd  to  U.RM.  Ihn  Prince,  oj  Wales  at  A'andrins/ham. 

The  rcmiioylo  Heii-pl'c-en  Slat(!H  arc  fipocrially  adapted  for 
Cnurchoh,  Public  IJullillngB,  &c,,  &c. 

(Le^B  cuKtly  titan  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 
Tbcfo  durable  and  non-ab«orbent  slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Axcliitccture,  iit  prices  as  under. 

In  Uailwoy  Trucki 


Docks,  Gloucester : 
Per 
1,'iOO  Slates. 


Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7   2  17  0 

15(1.         dn,  13  by  8   2  17  « 

Do.         do.  1.1  by  7   2   .0  0 

Do.         do.  12  by  7   I  18  C 

1)0         do.  12  by  0   17  0 


Kquivalent  to 
per  square 

.  ..  IBs.  Od. 
.    ..    lOx.  Cd. 


13». 
lis. 


rricos  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
Testimonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to 

MES.SES.  EANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geolo(ry,  .Tcrmyn-Btreot,  Piccadilly,  W., 
and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 


BANKRUPTS. 

(To  Surrender  in  London.) 
Thomas  James  Pearce,   Francis-road,  Bermondsey, 
builder,  Feb.  14^  at  11.30. 

(To  Surrender  in  the  Country.) 
James  Penn  and  William  Russel,  Southport,  builders, 
Feb.  17,  at  Liverpool.— Samuel  Wood,  Pendleton,  Salford, 
and  Manchester,  builder  and  contractor,  Feb.  12,  at  Sal- 
ford. 

sittins  for  public  examination. 
C.  Couldwell,  Seacombe,  plumber,  March  11. 

DIVIDEND  meeting. 

J.  V.  B.  Thompson,  Woolwich,  engineer,  Eoyal  Navy 
Feb.  21. 

DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND. 
G.  Jones,  Oxford,  builder,  div.  18s.  6d. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION,?. 

Eobert  Burbour,  Glasgow,  plumber,  Feb.  10,  at  12,  at 
the  Faculty  Hall,  Glasgow.— William  Morrison,  Leith, 
engineer,  Feb.  7,  at  2. 


Battens,  all  sorts  .  .  . 
Other  Norway  .... 
Flooring  hoards  pr  square 

of  lin.,  first  yellow  . 
First  white  .... 
Second  qualities  .  . 


IltOK. 
per  ton 


Pig  in  Scotland,  cash 

Welsh  Bar,  in  London.  „ 

„      Wales     .    .  „ 

Staffordshire    ....  „ 

Rail,  in  Wales  ....  „ 

Sheets,  single  in  London  „ 

Hofips,  first  quality  .    .  „ 

Nail  Rod  

Swedish    „ 

Oils,  &c 

Seal,  pale  per  tvm. 

Sperm  body   ....  „ 

Cod   „ 

Whale,  South  Sea,  pale  „ 

Olive  (iailipoli    ...  ,, 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  .    .  „ 

Palm,  fine  .   .   .   ,   .  „ 

Linseed    „ 

Eapcseed,  English  pale  „ 
Cottonseed     ....  „ 


7  10 

0 

8  10 

0 

8  10 

0 

9  10 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

a 

0  !l 

6 

0  11 

6 

0  7 

0 

0  10 

0 

£6  13 

0 

£0  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

12  10 

0 

11  10 

0 

11  15 

0 

13  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

11  0 

0 

11  10 

0 

17  0 

0 

18  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

]:)  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

17  0 

0 

18  0 

0 

£89  10 

0 

£0  0 

0 

95  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

38  10 

0 

0  0 

40  0 

Q 

0  0 

0 

46  0 

0 

46  10 

0 

SC,  0 

0 
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PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Cowley  and  Harland,  West  Hartlepool  and  Wakefield, 
timber  nierchants.- Lake  and  Gooday,  Eayne,  near  Brain- 
tree,  engineers. — J.  and  E.  Purser,  Leighton  Bussard, 
plumbers.— William  Walmsley  and  Co.,  Burnley, 
painters  and  paperhangers. — Tangye  Brothers  and  Hol- 
man.  Laurence  Pouutueylane,  engineers. — Tangye 
Brothers,  Birmingham  and  Smethwicic,  and  Tangye 
Brothers  and  Rake,  Neweastle-on-Tyne,  engineers.— 
Lander  andMellanby,  West  Hartlepool,  saw-mill  proprie- 
tors and  timber  merchants.— Glover  and  Son,  Leicester, 
builders. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN 
CONSTRUCTION. 

(From  the  Public  Ledger.) 
Lead. 

Pig— Foreign   ....  per  ton 

„     English  W.B.   .    .  „ 

„     Lead  Co   „ 

„  Other  brands  .  .  ,, 
Sheet  Milled  ....  „ 
Shot,  Patent  ....  „ 
Red  or  minium  ...  ,, 
White  Dry  ....  „ 
„   ground  in  oil 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDING  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

EANDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stonb  Office: 
[ADYT.]  COESHAM,  WILTS. 


British— Cake  &  Ingot 
Best  selected  .   .   .  , 

Sheet  

Bottoms  

Australian  cake  .  .  . 
Spanish  cake  .  .  .  , 
Chili  Bars,  cash  .    .  . 

„    Eeflned  ingot  . 
Yellow  metal  .   .   .  . 


Teak  

Quebec,  red  pine      .  . 
„   yellow  pine 
„   pitch  pine ,    ,  . 
Quebec  oak,  white  .  . 
„     birch        .    .  . 

„  elm  

„  ash  .  ,  .  .  . 
Dantzic  oak     .   .   .  , 

flr  

„      undersized  .  . 

Eiga  

Swedish  

Wainsoot,  Eiga   .    .  . 
Masts,  Quebec  red  pine 
„    yellow  pine    .  . 

Oregon   

Lathwood,  Dantzic  fm. 

,,  St.  Petersbm'g 
Deals  per  C,  12ft.  by  3 

by  9in 
Quebec  Pine,  1st  qual. 
„        „     2nd  do.  . 
„        „     3rd  do. . 
Canada  Spruce,  1st 

„     2nd  &  3rd  .  , 
New  Brunswick  .    .  , 
Ai-changel,  yellow  . 
St.  Petersbm-g  yellow 
Finland  .... 
Memel  and  Dantzic 
Gothenbiu-g,  yellovr 
„  white 
Gefle  yellow    .    .  . 
Christiania     .   .  . 


Copper. 


per  lb. 

Timber. 
load 


£22 

0 

0 

£22  5 

0 

22 

15 

0 

23  5 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

22 

0 

22  15 

0 

23 

0 

0 

23  5 

0 

24 

10 

0 

25  0 

0 

23 

15 

0 

24  0 

0 

28 

10 

0 

30  10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

£94 

0 

0 

£98  0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

100  0 

0 

96 

0 

0 

105  0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

110  0 

0 

91 

10 

0 

93  10 

0 

87 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

86 

10 

0 

90  0 

0 

93 

0 

0 

99  0 

0 

0 

0 

Si 

0  0 

9 

PRICE  ICS.  ed. 


Building  News  Office, 
31,  Tavistock  Street,  Covext  Gardes,  W.C. 


In  the  Pres.^. 

ON   ARCHITECT'S  CONTRACTS: 
A  Legal  Hand-book  for  Arcbitects.  By  EDWARD  JEKKIXS 
and  John  Raymond,  EsquircR,  Barristors-at-Law. 
.-.  ThiH  Book  will  also  constitute  a  useful  Book  of  Reference  lot 

BDILDEKBandBUILniNU  OWNERS. 

orders  may  be  given  through  any  boolcscller  or  to  the  puDlliillcri!. 
Price  Five  Shillings.  Postpaid. 

HENRY  S.  KING  s  CO.,  Cornhill,  and  12,  Paternoster-row. 


H 


Froe  by  post  for  H  stivmpa. 

OW   TO    MAKE    MONEY  BY 

PATENTS. 
By  CHARLES  BARLOW. 
BARLOW  &  CO.,  28,  Southampton-buildings,  London,  W.C. 


IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  IX  TRADE. 

STUBBS'    MERCANTILE  OFFICES 
Trade  Auxiliary  Company  (Limited.) 
12,  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.G., 

With  Ofljccs  at  Dublin,  Glasgow,  Paris,  Binningham,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Manchester,  Southampton,  Norwich,  Newcastle,  Belfast, 
Cork,  Edinburgh.  ..  „  , 

STUBB.S'  WEEKLY  GAZETTE  andispensable  to  all  Traders 
giving  Credit)  contains  a  List  of  all  Bankruptcies,  Liquidations, 
Arrangements,  Trusteeships,  Bills  of  Sale,  and  all  Preferential 
Securities,  Countv  Court  Judgments,  &c. 

DEBT  RECOVERY.— Debts  recovered  upon  a  simple  and  com- 
prehensive system.    Full  particulars  in  Prospectus. 

TERMS,  One  Guinea  and  upwards,  according  to  requirements. 

PROSPECTUS  forwarded  on  application  to  THE  SECUETABY, 
Stubbs'  Mercantile  Offices,  12,  Gresham-stroet,  London.  B  C. 

Caution. — No  office  connected  with  this  Establishment  in  the 
City  of  London,  except  at  12,  Gresham-street. 


gIRKBECK 


BANK. 


Established 


£14  10 
3  10 

3  5 

4  0 
6^10 

5  0 
4  15 
4  10 
4  10 

3  10 
2  10 

4  0 
2  15 
4  15 
4  0 
4  0 

7  0 

8  10 
10  10 


20  0 
14  10 

10  0 

11  10 

8  15 

9  0 
14  10 

12  10 
8  10 
0  0 

10  10 
10  0 
12  0 
10  0 


£15  10 

5  0 

6  0 

4  10 

7  0 
6  0 

5  0 

5  0 

6  10 
5  0 

5  5 
4  5 
3  0 
e  15 

6  10 
6  10 
9  0 

10  0 

11  10 


24  0 
16  10 

11  0 

12  0 
9  15 
9  15 

15  10 

13  10 
9  10 
0  0 

13  0 
10  10 
13  10 
13  10 


1K.')1,  29  &  30,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery-lane. 
FOUR  PER  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on  Deposits. 
Current  accounts  opened  simiLar  to  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  hot 
without  any  stipulation  as  to  amount  of  babmce  to  be 
kept  by  the  customer.   Cheque  Books  supplied. 
Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on 
S.aturdays  from  10  till  2  o'clock. 
A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  Gratis, 
or  sent  post  free  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


M' 


PATENT  BRICK- 


URRAY'S 

 ,          MAKING  MACHINERY,  as  tised  at  H.M.  Dockyards. 

Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and  by  the  principal  l>rickmakers  and  con- 
tractors. MURRAY'S  Patent  Steam  Chain  Pumps  for  contractors' 
purposes,  sewage  works,  drainage,  dry  docks,  ic— Sole  Manufac- 
turers, THOMAS  MIDDLETON  and  CO.,  Loman-street,  Southwark, 
London. 


R 


POLYTECHNIC— 


PURE  WATER  .—NATURAL 
FILTER  STONE,  in  Slabs,  up  to  2ft.  6in.  diameter,  from  one 
to  fix  inches  thick.  Natural  Stone  Filters  for  Cisterns,  any  size,  up 
to  3ft.  diameter,  and  2ft.  deep.  Prices  and  sample  of  Filter  Stone 
sent  on  application.— William  Ensor,  proprietor  and  filter  maker. 
Market-place,  Melbourne,  Derbyshire. 

OYAL 

Great  Programme  for  Christmas.  I.  The  History  of  a 
PLTJM  PTIDDrNG,  with  striking-  experiments  by  Professor 
Gardner.  2.  A  Christmas  Tale:  or,  HOW  JANE  CONQUEST 
RANG  THE  BELL  :  an  tllu.=trated  Poem,  with  remarkable  oifcctg, 
3.  The  '  ZOO  '  AT  THE  '  rOLY".'  an  anecdotal  discourse  about  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  King,  with  photographs  by  Mr. 
York.  4.  The  THREK  ROSES  ;  or.  tlie  Invisible  Prince  in  a  new 
light  :  a  fairy  tale,  musically  narrated  by  Mr.  Georgo.  Buckland, 
assisted  by  Miss  Alice  Barth,  Miss  Pulham  and  Miss  Lilie  Bart'ett. 
ii  The  "WHITE  LADY  OF  AVENEL.  the  new  and  beautiful  Ghoi^t 
liluBion.  6.  New  CHARACTER  ENTERTAINMENT,  by  Mr. 
Percy  Vere.  7.  The  wonderful  SWIMMING  FEATS  of  Marquis 
Bibbero  in  the  Great  Tank,  a  The  SIAGIC  TUB.  full  of  Toys,  to 
be  distributed  on  specified  orcaBions,  to  frood  Children.  Many 
other  Entertainments.   Open  daily,  at  12  and  7 


Admission,  1b. 


G( 


OUT  or  RHEUMATISM  is  quickly 

_  relieved  and  cured  in  a  few  days  bv  that  celebrated  Medicine, 
BLAIR'S  GOUT  and  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

They  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  confinement  during  their 
use,  and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 
Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  at  Is,  l.Jd.  and  2s.  9d,  per  box. 


WANTED  to  Purchase,  a  Copy  of 
••  LAXTON'R  EXAMPLES  of  BUILDING  CONSTRUC- 
TION." New  or  Second-lianil.— Apply,  with  price,  to  A.  Z.,  16,  Watci-- 
loo-road ,  Wolverhampton. 


February  14,  1873. 
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NORTHUMBEELAND  HOUSE. 

AFTER  lengthened  negotiations  with  the 
advisers  of  the  owner,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  as  our  readers  ai-e  aware, 
have  decided  to  purchase  Northumberland 
House,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
proposed  new  thoroughfare  from  Trafalgar- 
square  to  the  Thames  Embankment.  "  His 
Grace "  has  been  lucky  enough  to  get  his 
own  price  for  his  ponderous  mansion,  namely, 
£500,000.  Additional  property  will  have 
to  be  acquired  at  a  cost  of  ^25,000  ;  the 
Board  estimate  that  they  will  be  recouped 
to  the  extent  of  £200,000,  so  that  the  new 
improvement  will  cost  the  public  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Half  a  milion  of  money 
is  a  very  large  sum  to  give  for  a  private  resi- 
dence, even  as  property  prices  go  in  the  metro- 
polis, and  this  transaction  has  been  freely 
commented  upon.  One  indignant  ratepayer, 
for  instance,  thus  enters  his  protest: — "I 
observe  (he  says)  that  the  owner  of  North- 
umberland House  has  agreed  to  take  £500,000 
forhis  property,  and  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  proposes  to  give  him  this 
sum.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Board  'had 
called  in  the  services  of  an  experienced 
valuer.'  The  result,  however,  of  the  labours 
of  this  experienced  man  is  not  given.  Now, 
Sir,  as  one  of  those  who  will  have  to  pay  his 
share  of  this  £500,000,  I  wish  to  know  why 
the  purchase  of  Northumberland  House  shoulcl 
be  made  a  matter  of  special  agreement,  and 
why  the  vested  rights  of  a  dulie  in  his  hoiise 
should  be  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  those 
of  any  other  individual  ?  If  it  be  decided  that 
public  utility  requii-es  a  street  to  be  made 
connecting  Trafalgar-square  with  the  Em- 
bankment, then  let  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  promote  a  BiU  in  Parliament  giving 
it  powers  to  expropriate  along  the  line  of  the 
proposed  street,  and  let  owners  be  forced  to 
sell  at  the  usxial  10  per  cent,  above  the  abso- 
lute value.  Many  dwellings  have  been  pulled 
down  to  make  new  streets  which  have  been 
authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  ;  the  owners 
have  been  paid  for  them  on  an  exact  valua- 
tion, and  not  on  theii-  own  fancy  estimate 
of  their  property.  A  tradesman,  when  he  is 
'  expropriated,'  of  course  receives  an  in- 
demnity for  injury  to  his  business  ;  but  it  is 
pretended  that,  whilst  a  commoner  loses  no- 
thing by  a  change  of  his  private  residence, 
his  Grace  of  Northumberland  is  to  be  indemni- 
fied for  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  duke  in 
some  fresh  quarter  of  the  metropolis  "  !  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  all  this,  but  unfortu- 
nately, we  fear,  the  protest  comes  too  late.  It 
must  be  said  that  whenever  a  member  of  the 
aristocracy  happens  to  have  dealings  of  this 
nature  with  the  Board,  he  always  manages 
somehow  to  make  a  remarkablv  good  bargain 
for  himself,  if  not  for  the  public.  The  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
mightily  offended  with  the  Embankment 
scheme,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other  great 
personages  shared  in  his  objections.  They 
were  not  easily  satisfied  in  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation, and  gave  the  Board  considerably 
more  trouble  than  that  corporate  body  is  in 
the  habit  of  putting  up  with  in  the  case  of 
individuals  who  are  not  blessed  with 
ha-y-ing  a  handle  to  their-  names.  And  uowit  re- 
quires no  end  of  negotiations,  a  special  agree- 
ment, and  the  round  sum  we  have  mentioned, 
before  the  claims  of  the  ducal  house  of  Percy 
can  be  satisfied.  The  matter  is  one  that  deeply 
concerns  the  ratepayers,  and  we  must  leave 
them  to  deal  with  it. 

There  is  probably  no  great  private  mansion 
in  the  metropolis  the  outside  of  which  is  so 
familiar  to  Londoners  as  Northumberland 


House.    But,  standing  though  it  does  in  the 
busiest  of  our  thoroughfares,  there  is  no  build- 
ing so  completely  shut  out  from  public  gaze. 
Of  the  millions  of  persons  who  pass  and  re- 
pass it  in  the  coui'se  of  a  year,  how  many  ever 
caught  a  glimpse  beyond  its  gloomy  portal,  or 
saw  any  one  belonging  to  the  place  except  the 
portly  porter  in  livery,  who  at  rare  intervals 
appears  at  the  gate  ?    It  has  been  said  that 
the  edifice  looks  more   lilce   a  nobleman's 
mansion  than  any  other  in  London.  Certainly 
it  presents  little  attraction  outwardly  as  a  place 
of  residence.    Its  grim  towering  front,  full 
of  useless  niches,  its  two   dozen  odd  dirt- 
begrimed  windows,  its  massive  double  palisade 
stout  enough  to  protect  a  prison,  and  the  dead 
silence  that  always  seems  to  surround  it,  make 
the  house  a  sort  of  mystery  in  stone  tind  lime 
to  Londoners  generally.    The  truth  is,  such  a 
mansion  is  out  of  place  here.    The  pleasant 
days  are  long  since  passed  when  ])alaces  and 
personages,  political  events  and  holiday  festi- 
vities, marked  the  spots  now  denoted  by  Essex, 
Norfolk,  Howard,  Arundel,  Sui-rcy,Cecil,  Salis- 
burv,  Buckingham,  Craven,  and  Northumber- 
lancl  streets  ;  and  this  is  the  last  of  that  noble 
range  of  palaces  which,  with  their  beautiful 
gardens,  once  upon  a  time  stretched  from  the 
mainline  of  road  to  the  shore  of  the  Thames.  It 
may  be  considered  as  the  solitary  link  (if  we 
except  Buckingham  Gate)  connecting  the  past 
and  present  records  of  the  Strand.     For  two 
centiu-ies  the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Northumber- 
land have  lived  here,  when  in  town,  in  great 
state  ;  but  shops,  coal-wharves,  markets,  rail- 
way-stations, and  all  the  other  modern  en- 
croachments of  trade  and  commerce,  render 
the  vicinity  unsuitable  for  aristocratic  asso- 
ciations. The  house  stands  upon  the  site  once 
occupied  by   the  hospital   of   Saint  Mary 
Rounceval,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.     The  property 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl 
of  Northampton,  and  son  of  Surrey,  the  poet, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  (about  the  year 
1600),   built  upon  the  foundation  a  town 
house,  which  he  named  after  himself.  The 
architects  Avere  Bernard  Jansen  and  Gerard 
Chiistmas,  the  original  design  consisting  of 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  principal 
apartments  being  in  the  upper  story,  next  to 
the  Strand.    It  appears,  however,  that  even 
at  that  early  period,  "  the  noise  and  hurry  of 
so  great  a  thoroughfare,"  being  unpleasant  to 
aristocratic  feelings,  the  Earl  commissioned 
Inigo  Jones  to  erect  a  foiuih  side  facing  the 
gardens  and  the  river,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  Surrey  hills.     The  Earl  dpng  in 
1614,  left  the  property  to  his  nephew  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Suflblk,  when  it  received  the 
name  of  Sufiblk  House,  hj  which  name  it  was 
known  imtil  the  marriage,  in  1642,  of  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
with  Algernon  Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who  bought  it  for   £15,000,  and 
called  it  bj-  the  name  it  now  bears.    Most  of 
the  edifice  has  been  rebuilt,  in  portions,  from 
time  to  time.     The  date  1749  on  the  fa9ade 
refers  to  the  work  of  reparation  which  com- 
menced in  that  year,  and  the  letters,  A.  S., 
P.  N.,  stand  for  Algernon  Somerset,  Princeps 
Northumbrire.  This  nobleman  built  two  wings 
to  the  garden  front,  above  100  feet  in  length, 
and  faced  the  sides  of  the  quadrangular  court 
with  stone.     Indeed,  all  that  is  old  of  the 
pi'csent  building  is  the  portal  towards  the 
Strand  ;  but  even  of  this  there  is  a  good  deal 
that  is  new  ;  for,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  a  very  general  repair  of  the 
front  was  made  by  the  Brothers  Adam,  who 
left  it  pretty  much  as  we  find  it.     The  front 
has  no  great  architectural  pretensions,  being 
heavy  and  dull  to  a  degree,  and  only  a  little 
less  ugly  than  the  brick  screen  which  used  to 
hide  Biu-lington  House.  From  its  dumpy  towers 
a  fine  view  of  the  metropolis  is  obtained.  The 
central  gateway  is,  as  everybody  knows,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lion  passant,  the  crest  of  the 
Percies.    This  figure  is  generally  described  as 
being  of  stone.    We  understand,  however, 
that  it  is  of  lead,  and  if  §o,  it  wiU  be  worth 


all  the  more  to  the  Board  of  AVorks.  The 
direction  of  the  animal's  tail  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  dispute — it  has  even  been  asserted 
that  it  occasionally  wags,  for  the  special  delec- 
tation of  country  cousins  when  visiting  the 
metropolis.    Be  this  as  it  may,  rumour  hath 
it  tliat  a  former  duke  of  that  house,  being 
offended  vnih.  the  Prince  Regent,  and  deter- 
mined to  evince  his  contempt  for  His  Royal 
Higlmess,  changed  the  position  of  the  lion,  so 
that  his  caudal  appendage  should  point  towards 
Carlton  House.    The  vestibule  of  the  interior 
is  <S2ft.  in  length  and  14ft.  in  breadth,  and  is 
ornamented  with  handsome   Doric  columns. 
Each  end  communicates  with  a  staircase  lead- 
ing  to  the  principal  apartments  facing  the 
gardens  and  the  Thames.    The  great  staircase 
has  a    railing  of  highly   wi'ought  brass, 
superbly  gilt.    There  is  a  very  elegant  apart- 
ment called  the  Pompeian  room.    The  state 
drawing-room  in  the  lelt  wing  is  106ft.  long, 
and  not  to  be  matched,  it  is  said,  in  London. 
It  has  ten  lights  to  the  east,  five  lower  and  five 
upper  windows,  which  tlu-ow  an  equal  degree 
of  light  over  the  apartment.    The  cornice  is 
exquisitely  worked,  and  the  general  ornamen- 
tation is  of  the  most  artistic  description. 
Here  may  be  seen  a  magnificent  Sevres  vase, 
presented  by  Charles  X.to  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, the  representative  of  Great  Britain 
at  that  monarch's  coronation  in  1825.  Many 
of  the  fireplaces,  fenders,  and  fire-irons  are 
of  silver.    Besides  the  chief  apartments,  there 
are  about  150  rooms,  appropriated  for  the 
private  uses  of  the  family.    There  is  a  small 
but  choice  collection  of  pictm-es  ;  among  them 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : — The  celebra- 
ted Cornaro  Family,  by  Titian.  Sir  John  Evelyn 
saw  it  here  in  1658.    S.  Sebastian  Bound,  on 
the  gTound ;  in  the  ail'  two  angels — by  Guercino, 
with  figures  as  large  as  life.    A  small  "  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds,"  bj^  Giacomo  Bassano. 
A   Fox   and  a  Deer  Hunt,  two  admirable 
specimens  of  Franz  Snyders.    A  genuine,  but 
ordinary,  "Holy  Family,"  by  J.  Jordaens.  A 
prettjr  gill  with  a  candle,  before  which  she 
holds  her  hands,  by  G.  Schalken.  The  "School 
of  Athens,"  after  Raphael,  copied  by  Meugs  in 
1755,  and  the  best  copj'  ever  made  of  this 
celebrated    picture.      "  View  of  Alnwick, 
in  1750  "  by  Canaletti.    A  cui'ious  full-length 
portrait  of  Edward  VI.  when  a  boj^  of  six  or 
seven,  assigned  to  Mabuse.    A  large  and  fine 
Ruysdael.    Josceline,  11th  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, by  Wissing,  and  a  portrait  of  Napo- 
leon when  First  Consul,  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A., 
taken  from  repeated  observations  of  the  Em- 
peror's face.    The  chief  art  treasm-es  of  the 
family,   however,   are   at    Alnwick  Castle. 
Northumberland  House  is  not  rich  in  historical 
associations.    All  we  know  is  that  in  1660 
General  Monk  met  here  the  Duke,  with  the 
Earl  of  Manchester  and  others,  to  concert 
measures  for  effecting  the    restoration  of 
Charles  II.    The  garden,  extending  from  the 
mansion  to  Scotland-yard,  is  the  only  rural 
appendage  of  that  kind  in  the  Strand  or  its 
neighbourhood  that  has  survived  the  encroach- 
ments of  brick  and  mortar.    It  is  a  consider- 
able iiiece  of  ground,  but  being  hemmed  in  and 
overlooked  on  either  side  by  the  houses  in  the 
adjoining  streets  and  courts,  it  affords  no  sort 
of  privacy  to  its  owner ;  and  indeed,  for  very 
many  years  it  has  been  a  garden  only  in  name. 
But  it  will  be  invaluable  for  building  purposes. 


(QUANTITIES.— VI. 
Caiipentee. 

IN  measuring  ceiling  joists,  take  the  length 
by  the  scantling,  the  same  as  stated  for 
floor  joists,  making  the  deductions  for  chim- 
ney breast,  &c.  where  they  occur,  and  adding 
for  trimmers  as  described  for  roof. 

RoTJGH  BoAHBiNG  to  flats,  &c.,  is  measured 
the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  valued  at  per 
square,  as  shown  in  the  table.  It  wiU.  be 
necessary  to  state  the  thickness  and  quality 
of  the  material,  with  description,  stating  how 
laid,  whether  the  edges  of  the  boards  are 
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"  shot,"  or  otherwise.  Where  any  cuttinp;  is 
required,  as  to  splays,  irrcf,nilar  walls,  &c., 
take  a  running  dimension  of  the  length,  and 
describe  it  as  "  Extra  to  cutting  and  waste." 
Where  a  gutter  is  formed  in  the  flat,  it  is 
measured  at  per  foot  run,  and  described 
as  "  Extra  to  forming  gutter  in  ilat  ";  also, 
number  the  cesspools  as  extra,  as  before  de- 
scribed to  other  gutters. 

Firrings  to  Hats,  &c.,  are  measured  super- 
ficially, taking  the  area  of  the  fiat,  as  shown 
in  the  table. 

Rolls  for  lead  are  measured  as  shown  in  the 
table,  stating  the  diameter  of  the  roll.  Short 
rolls  in  gutters  are  generally  numbered. 

Boaiding,  where  laid  against  walls  or  to 
ceilings,  must  be  kept  separate  from  that  laid 
Hat,  more  labour  being  entailed  when  laid  up- 
right or  against  ceilings,'than  when  laid  flat. 

Battening  to  walls  is  measui-ed  superficially, 
the  length  by  the  height.  State  the  thickness 
of  the  material  and  the  method  of  securing  to 
the  wall,  whether  plugged  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  backings. 

To  measure  sound-boarding,  take  the  length 
by  the  width  of  the  space  between  two  joists, 
and  multiply  this  dimension  by  the  number 
of  such  spaces  in  the  room  where  such  sound- 
boarding  is  required  to  go.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  describe  the  fillets  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  one  item,  and  to  state  whether 
they  are  single  or  double.  It  is  wi'ong  to 
measure  sound-boarding  as  some  surveyors  do, 
viz.,  by  taking  the  entire  area  of  the  room, 
and  making  no  deduction  for  the  joists,  as  be- 
fore stated.  Whenever  it  is  done  in  this  way,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  get  a  surveyor  to  alter  his 
adopted  methods  of  measuring,  it  should  also  be 
stated  that  the  timbers  have  been  measured  in. 
The  Fie-.  17  iUnstrates  this  item. 
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Weather -boarding  is  measured  similarly  to 
rough  boarding,  stating  whether  edges  rough, 
splayed,  wrought,  or  wrought  and  beaded,  &c., 
the  net  area  of  the  surface  only  being  taken. 

Aeeis  Gxitteking  is  generally  measured 
by  the  foot  superficial,  and  water-tanks  by 
the  foot  lineal. 

QuAPtTEK  P.iiiTiTiONS  are  measured  by  the 
foot  cube,  taking  fio-st  the  lengths  of_  the 
several  timbers  and  then  stating  the  scantlings. 
Take  the  timbers  of  the  largest  scantlings 
first,  as  the  head  and  siU,  including  the  por- 
tions let  into  walls,  then  the  door-posts  and 
head,  the  braces,  and  lastly  the  quarters, 
taking  care  to  make  the  deductions  for  door- 
ways where  they  occur.  The  cubes  are  then 
added  together,  and  the  sum  of  the  whole  is 
brought  into  the  abstract  in  one  item,  and 
billed  as  "  Fir  framed  in  partitions."  Where 
the  partition  is  trussed,  it  must  be  described 
as  "  Fir  framed  in  trussed  partitions."  The 
student  must  not  forget,  as  previously  stated, 
to  include  in  both  cases  the  tenons,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  omit  any  ironwork  in 
connection  with  the  partitions,  as  bolts,  &c., 
which  should  be  taken  out  at  same  time,  and 
afterwards  billed  with  the  Smith. 

Oak  Tejiplates  are  generally  numbered, 
stating  the  dimensions  each  way. 

Oak  Curbs  are  also  measured  by  the  foot 
cube  ;  take  the  length  by  the  scantling  and 
add  for  the  laps. 

In  measuring  Bracketing  to  cornices,  &c., 
take  the  length  by  the  girth  of  the  mouldin: 
making  a  superficial  dimension,  and  specify 
the  thickness  of  the  deal  used,  and  how  secured 
to  the  wall.  To  obtain  the  proper  length,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  a  deduction  on  the 
length  of  each  wall  of  the  width  of  the  projec 


tion  of  the  bracket,  which  will  give  the  average ; 
or  the  better  way  would  be  to  deduct  four 
times  the  width  of  the  projection  from  the 
collected  lengths  of  the  walls  of  a  rectangular 
room.  For  a  sketch  of  ordinary  bracketing, 
see  Fig.  18  in  last  number,  page  116  unU. 
If  to  circular  ceiling,  state  so,  and  do  not  allow 
doiible,  as  some  siirveyors  do,  and  call  it  all 
"straight." 

Cradling  for  entablatiires  is  taken  in  a 
similar  manner — according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  material. 

All  angle  brackets  are  taken  with  the 
others,  and  afterwards  billed  again  as  extra 
only  to  angle  brackets. 

Angle  Staves  are  measured  by  thcfoot  lineal, 
taking  the  net  length. 

Centering — to  vaults,  groins,  &c.  Take 
the  length  by  the  girth  or  circumference  of  the 
imdcrside  of  the  arch,  which  will  give  a  super- 
ficial dimension.  This  is  brought  into  the 
square  of  100  feet,  as  stated  in  the  table,  and 
is  vahied  as  such  for  use  and  waste.  It  is 
customary  to  measure  centering  to  all  A^aults, 
althotigh  many  of  them  may  be  of  the  same 
size,  and  the  centering  of  one  does  for  some  of 
the  others,  in  which  the  additional  time  in 
removing  it  for  the  other  arches  might  be 
made  an  "extra"  of. 

Centerings  to  trimmer  arches  are  measured 
the  length  by  the  girth. 

The  centres  to  windows  it  is  advisable  also 
to  measure  by  the  foot  super.,  taking  the  girth 
by  the  width  of  reveal,  and  stating  the  nature 
of  the  cnrve,  whether  semicircular,  pointed, 
&c. 

Turning  pieces  to  flat  arches  are  taken  at 
per  foot  run,  stating  the  width  of  reveal,  and 
inchiding  struts. 

No  centering  is  taken  to  the  arches  over 
fireplaces  where  chimney-bars  are  provided 
(they  not  being  necessary).  Where  there  is  no 
chimney-bar  they  must  of  course  be  provided. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
measiirement  of  centering  to  arches  of  windows, 
relieving  arches,  &c.,  some  preferring  to 
take  them  at  per  number,  and  average  the 
openings,  keeping  the  difterent  widths  of  soffit 
separate;  so  having  one  item  for  the  4|-in., 
another  for  the  9ui.,  and  so  on — but,  of  coiu'se, 
keeping  at  the  same  time  the  different  arches 
separate,  thus,  the  semicircular  from  the  Gothic, 
Pointed,  &c.  ;  but  I  think  it  better  to  follow 
the  course  I  have  laid  down,  and  measure  all 
by  the  foot  superficial. 

All  labours,  on  whatever  class  of  work  in 
connection  with  the  carpenter,  should  invariably 
be  "measured  at  the  same  time  as  the  material ; 
otherwise  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  inaccuracies  occurring,  and  it  will 
save  considerable  amount  of  time.  The  labour 
on  carpenters'  work  is  generally  confined  to 
planing,  splays,  chamfers,  rebates,  &c.,  the 
sawing  of  timbers  being  of  course  always 
understood  to  be  included  in  the  jnice. 
Planing  fir  is  measured  by  the  foot  superficial, 
also  the  labour  to  splays  when  over  Oia.  wide. 
Chamfering  is  measured  by  the  foot  run,  and 
the  stops  numbered  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion, whether  straight,  splayed,  moulded,  &c., 
although  this  is  more  within  the  province  of 
the  joiner  than  the  carpenter.  Rebates, 
beading,  &c.,  is  also  measured  by  the  lineal 
foot. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  observe,  in 
concluding  the  Carpenter,  that  circvilar  timbers 
are  generally  measured  at  per  foot  run,  stating 
the  scantlings,  and  if  any  labour  is  executed 
on  the  same,  it  is  as  well  to  include  it  in  the 
item,  and  not  keep  it  separate  from  the 
material,  as  stated  for  straight  work,  as  the 
labour  being  cii-cular,  it  is  better  kept  with 
the  material,  the  builder  being  better  able  to 
form  an  estimate  of  its  cost  when  knowin 
what  it  is  for.  Otherwise  it  would  have  to  be 
abstracted  separately,  and  described  as  to  circu- 
lar work.  All  additional  lengths  for  scarfing, 
&c.,  must  be  added  as  before.    It  will  be  also 


mitred  angles  where  they  occur,  and  also  the 
intcTsections,  stating  sizes  in  each  case  as 
shown.  When  the  curve  is  other  than  circular, 
it  must  be  so  stated. 

Table  V. 

Thh  Talk  has  a  double  use  ;  it  shows  the  order  of 
tiikimi  this  Trade,  and  the  method  of  measure- 
•iKPnt : — 


nccessaiy  to  state  the  radius.  An  example  of 
a  cii'cular-rib  to  a  Gothic  roof  vdH  be  found  in 
the  table  anjiexed.    Number  the  framed  and 


Fir  in  plates,  lintol8,> 

and  wood  bricks 
Do.  in  ground  joists) 
and  Bloepors  ) 
Do.  in  girders 
Do.        do.  sawn,) 
revorsod,  and  boltod) 
Do.  fitted  and  bolted) 
to  iron  flitches  ) 
Do.  framed  in  roofs 
Do.    do.     in  floors 
Do.    do.     in  quarter) 
partitions  ) 
Do.    do.     in  trusses 
Oak  in  templates 
Do.  in  curbs 
Centering  to  vaults) 
and  arches  ^ 
Do.  to  trimmers 
Do.     to  segmental) 
arches  ) 
Do.    to  semicircular) 
aixhes  ) 
Do.  to  Gothic  pointed) 
arch  > 
Do.         do.  with) 
splayed  soffits  ) 
fin.   battening,  2|in.  > 
wide,  for  countess  > 
slating  } 
Do.  rough  eaves  board 
Do.    do.  boarding) 
jointed  for  slates  ) 
Do.    do.  boarding^ 
edges,  shot,  and  fir-  >- 
rings  for  flat  ) 
Do.    do.  valley  boards 
Do.    do.  sound  board- 
ing,     with    single  > 
fillets  ) 
Do.    do.    do.    do.  ) 

with  double  fillets  ) 
Labour  planing  to  fir 
Inch  rough  boarding 
Do.    do.  bracketing) 
for  soffit  ) 
Do.    do.  gutter  boards) 
and  bearers  ) 
Do.  do.weather-board-^ 
ing,  witti    splayed  V 
edges  ) 
Do.    wrought  do. 
Do.        do.  one  side^ 
and  V- jointed  bat-  ( 
ten  boarding  C 

plugged  to  walls  J 
Inch   deal  matched^) 
and  beaded  board- ^ 
ing  to  ceiling  ) 
Do.  deal  wrought  and) 
ledge  trap  door  ) 
fJ-  do.  do.  and  splayed") 
linings    dovetailed  >- 
at  angles  ) 
Splayed  cutting  and") 
waste  to  Jin.  board- 1- 
ing  ) 
Tilting  pieces 
Springing    piece  to) 
trimmer  j" 
Labour  to  Rebates 
Do.  do.  Chamfer 
Turning    pieces  to) 
arches  4^  soffit  j 
Stout    rough  fillets) 
nailed  to  girders  ) 
2  deal  rounded  roll) 
for  lead  )" 
Herringbone  strutting 
Ijin.  by  9in.  cut  and) 
stopped  chamfered  > 
barge  board 
loin,  by  4in.  circular 
wrought  ribs  to  ceil- 
ing screwed  up  in 
two  thicknesses, 
framed  and  cham- 
fered on  2  edges  J 


At  per  foot  cube, 


At  per  square  of  100ft. 
super. 
At  per  foot  super. 


At  per  square  of  100ft. 
super. 

At  per  foot  super. 
At  per  square  of  100ft. 
super. 


At  per  foot  super. 

At  per  square  of  100ft" 
super. 


At  per  foot  super 


At  per  square  of  100ft. 
super. 


At  per  square  of  100ft. 


At  per  foot  super. 


At  per  foot  run. 
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Fir  oleata  to  purlins  At  per  number. 

Rebated  drips  in  gutter  „ 
Extra  to  dovetailed) 

cesspools  in  gutter  )  " 
Oak  templates  2ft.  by|_ 

9in.  by  Cin.  j  " 

Mitred  intersections"* 

of  circular  ribs,  10  „ 

in.  by  4in.  ) 
Framed  and  mitred^ 

angles  to  Cin.  ribs.  I  " 
Fixing  screw  bolts  to>_ 

flitches — extra  to    y  " 
Do.  to  principals. 
Do.  straps  with  2  bolt) 

each  >  " 

Do.    king  heads  to> 

trusses  j  " 

Do.  shoes  to  feet  of) 

principals  )  " 

I  have  thought  it  easier  to  keep  this  trade 
separate  from  the  Joiner,  although  in  a 
small  job  this  is  not  always  done.  Next  week 
I  propose  beginning  the  JorNEK. 


NOTES  ON  STONEWORK.— V. 
Millstone  G-eit. 

THE  Yoredale  Grit  is  found  in  several  parts 
of  the  North-Midland  counties,  as  at 
Bakewell  Edge,  in  Derbyshire.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  stone,  and  of  it  are  built  Bake- 
well  Church,  the  Crescent  at  Biixton,  and 
the  front  of  Chatsworth  House.  Above  these 
beds  in  geological  order  is  the  Millstone  Grit, 
which  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Derbyshire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire,  being  thrown  off 
on  either  side  of  the  great  anticlinal  axis  of 
the  Pennine  chain  of  hills,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times- called,  the  back-bone  of  England,  run- 
ning in  a  generally  north  and  south  direction. 
The  MUlstone  Grit  consists  mainly  of  thick- 
bedded  quartzose  sandstone,  with  layers  of 
shale,  and,  in  general,  yields  a  stone  which  is 
hard,  durable,  and  of  a  greyish  or  light  brown 
colour,  which  is  caused  by  the  presence  of 
one  or  another  of  the  oxides  of  iron  ;  nearly 
all  sandstones  contain  these  oxides.  The  MiU- 
stone  Grit  is  massive,  and  of  uniform  composi- 
tion for  a  considerable  depth.  It  is  especially 
suitable  for  engineering  works,  such  as  the 
piers  and  abiitmentsof  bridges,  docks,  foiinda- 
tions  of  engines  and  machinery,  &c.  From 
Bramley  Fall,  near  Leeds,  very  large  quantities 
have  been  procured.  This  is  a  coarse-grained 
stone,  weighing  about  loOlb.  per  cubic  foot. 
Experiments  made  on  one-iaeh  cubes  showed 
a  crushing  weight  of  13,6321b.,  according  to 
Gwilts  "  Encyclopfedia  of  Ai'chiteeture"  ;  but 
this  must  be  considered  to  be  much  stronger  ■ 
than  the  average,  as,  indeed,  was  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  specimens  tested  in  this  case, 
viz.,  2506,  which  is  a  density  which  gives 
more  than  1561b.  per  cubic  foot.  This  crush- 
ing weight  approaches  nearly  to  that  of 
Cornish  granite,  which  is  14,3021b.  on  a  cube 
of  one  inch  ;  it  is  nearly  three-fom-ths  of  that 
of  Peterhead  granite,  which  is  18,6361b.  on 
the  one  inch  cube,  and  rather  more  than  half 
that  of  Aberdeen  blue  granite,  which  is 
24,5561b. 

In  other  places  the  stone  is  of  finer  grain, 
and  more  suitable  for  architectural  works. 
In  a  paper  read  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophieal  Society  of  Manchester,  by  Mr. 
Binney,  on  the  building-stones  there  used,  it 
was  said  that  as  the  Millstone  Grit,  as  well  as 
the  beds  of  sandstone  above  it  in  the  Lower 
Coal  Measures,  have  mostprobably  been  formed 
of  the  debris  of  granite  or  granitoid  rocks, 
there  are  found  in  them  the  proportions  of 
silica,  alumina,  potash,  iron,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia generally  met  with  in  those  rocks.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  more  silica  the  rock  is  com- 
posed of,  the  better  building  stone  it  is.  Iron 
or  manganese  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  or 
sulphuret  of  iron,  as  weU  as  clay,  all 
damage  the  stone.  The  stones  composed  of 
silica  cemented  with  silicates  of  soda,  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  or  alumina,  are  aU  durable  ;  but 
when  clay  or  salts  of  iron  form  the  cement, 


the  acids  in  the  atmosphere  have  a  very 
damaging  effect  on  the  building-stones  con- 
taining them.  The  Millstone  Grit  formation 
consists  of  three  chief  members :  the  lower  and 
upper  grit,  and  tlie  rough  rock,  or  Highmoor 
stone,  but  in  the  Geological  Survey  this  latter 
is  included  with  the  upper  Millstone  Grit, 
although  beds  of  flagstones  intervene  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lloclidalc.  To  begin  with 
the  lower  beds,  they  are  found  at  Roecross 
and  Rhodes  Wood,  Tintwistle  and  the  lower 
part  of  Pendle-hill,  but  they  are  hard  to  work, 
and  therefore  have  not  been  so  much  used  as 
other  sorts  ;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  dui-able  stones  of  the  series. 
In  the  lower  parts  of  it  are  some  beds  of  fine- 
grained sandstone,  freer  to  work  than  the 
upper  beds.  An  excellent  bed  of  this  stone  is 
found  at  Bailey,  near  Ribchester.  The  upper 
millstone  of  Holcome,  Bank -lane,  Todmorden, 
Saddleworth,  and  Tintwistle,  is  a  hard  and 
durable  stone,  chiefly  composed  of  silica.  It 
is  much  harder  to  work  than  the  rough  rock, 
or  summit  stone,  and  stands  the  weather 
better.  The  rough  rock  is  of  a  coarser  grain 
than  the  stones  above  mentioned.  It  is  com- 
posed of  grains  and  rounded  pebbles  of  trans- 
lucent quartz,  cemented  together  with  partly 
decomposed  felspar  and  a  little  ii'on  and 
manganese  in  the  state  of  oxide.  It  is  soft 
when  iii-st  quarried,  and  works  pretty  freely, 
hardening  when  exposed  to  the  air.  As  a 
building-stone  it  is  preferred,  owing  to  its 
working  much  easier  than  the  two  millstones. 
Parbold,  Horwich,  Holcome  HiQ,  Blaekstone 
Edge,  and  Werneth  Low,  were  said  to  be  good 
examples  of  this  stone.  A  stone  much  used 
for  building  in  Manchester  and  the  neighbour- 
hood is  the  HalHwell,  AYoodhead-hill,  or 
Lomax  Wood  rock,  lying  immediately  under 
the  best  coal  of  New  MiUs.  A  fine  sharp- 
grained  siliceous  grit  is  found  sometimes 
above  the  Gannister  coal,  as  at  Ending 
Common,  near  Rochdale. 

Stone  from  the  Millstone  Grit  beds  is  largely 
used  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  North  of 
England,  as  weU  as  at  Manchester,  at 
Bolton,  Blackburn,  Haslingden,  Bui'nley, 
Skipton,  Bradford,  Shefiield,  and  Leeds. 
' '  The  stone  is  admu-ably  adapted  for  resisting 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  these  large  manufac- 
turing towns,  as  very  little  lime  enters  into 
its  composition." — (HiiQ.) 

Immediately  over  the  Millstone  Grit  there 
occurs,  in  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  and  York- 
shu-e,  a  series  of  strata  of  great  thickness  in 
the  aggregate,  known  as  the  Lower  Coal  Mea- 
sures, or  Gannister  beds,  which  produce  excel- 
lent flagstones,  generally  micaceous,  evenly 
bedded,  and  parted  by  bands  of  shale.  These 
are  largely  worked  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, as  at  Whiston  (near  St.  Helens),  Orrell, 
BOlinge,  UphoHand,  Catlow,  Holy  Fold,  and 
at  Bradshaw  and  Shawforth  (near  Rochdale), 
the  beds  of  which  lie  under  the  rough  rock 
and  above  the  upper  Millstone  Grit ;  also  at 
Oldham,  Kerridge,  and  Shrigley  (near  Mac- 
clesfield), and  at  Wiagfield  Manor,  in  Derbj^- 
shire.  These  flag  beds  yield  the  stone  gene- 
rally used  for  parpoint  work.  Parpoint  is 
the  name  commonly  given  in  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire  to  a  particular  kind  of  walling, 
in  which  all  the  stones  are  "  throughs," 
that  is,  that  the  depth  of  bed  of  aU  the  stones 
is  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  waU. ;  and  par- 
point  waUing,  therefore,  is  never  of  great 
thickness.  But  it  would  seem  that '  'parpoint" 
is  a  corruption  of  another  word,  orginally  from 
Norman- French.  In  Parker's  "  Glossary  of 
Architecture  "  the  same  kind  of  work  is  de- 
scribed as  "  Perpent-stone,  Perpender,  Per- 
pyn, — A  large  stone  reaching  thi-ough  a  wall 
so  as  to  appear  on  both  sides  of  it ;  the  same 
as  what  is  now  called  a  bonder,  bondstone,  or 
through,  except  that  these  are  often  used  in 
rough  walling,  while  the  term  perpent-stone 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  squared  stones, 
or  ashlar ;  bonders,  also,  do  not  always  reach 
through  the  wall.  In  Gloucestershire,  ashlar 
thick  enough  to  reach  entirely  through  a  wall 
is  called  parping  ashlar.    In  Yorkshii-e,  such 


a  stone  would  be  called  a  through  stone." 
The  Glossary  quotes  the  following  from 
Cotgravc  :  —  "  Perpins, — perpendcrs  or  per- 
pent  stones ;  stones  just  as  thick  as  a  wall, 
and  shewing  their  smoothed  end  on  either  side 
thereof,"  and  from  "Higin's  Nomenclature" — 
"A  stone  that  goeth  through  the  wal,  and  is 
scene  on  both  sides  thereof ;  a  perpender  or 
perpent  stone." 

The  sandstones  from  the  Lower  Coal  Measures 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax  and  Hudders- 
field,  and  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Yorkshii'e  stone,  are  much  used  in  Manchester 
and  elsewhere,  owing  to  their  good  colour  and 
free  working  qualities.  Many  buildings  in 
which  these  stones  have  been  used  show 
symptoms  of  decay,  especially  in  the  places 
where  long  pieces  of  stone  have  been  required, 
and  in  moulding  and  ornamental  work.  In 
some  cases,  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  atmo- 
sphere has  acted  on  the  clay  in  these  stones, 
and  an  impure  siilphate  of  alumina  is  formed, 
which  is  washed  out  of  the  stone  by  rain,  and 
then  the  grains  of  silica  soon  crumble  away. 
The  under-side  of  the  projections  of  copings 
and  string-courses  often  show  evidence  of 
decay,  which  seem  to  arise  from  the  moisture 
percolating  the  stone  and  finding  its  way  to 
the  lower  parts,  which,  owing  to  their  being 
shaded  from  the  sun,  are  nearly  always  wet, 
and  are  thus  prepared  for  the  action  of  frost. 
The  sandstone  of  which  the  cathedral  at  Man- 
chester was  built  (but  it  has  now  been  rebuilt 
of  better  stone)  was  prociu'cd,  said  Mr.  Binney, 
in  the  paper  before  mentioned,  from  SmecQey 
and  CoUyhurst,  subm-bs  of  Manchester,  two 
rocks  belonging  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle  coal-field.  These  stones  contain  a 
large  amount  of  clay  and  peroxide  of  iron. 
Further  down  in  the  middle  coal-field,  sand- 
stones are  found  which  contain  less  iron  in  a 
state  of  peroxide,  and  smaller  proportions  of 
clay,  and  yet  these  stones  are  not  suitable  for 
outside  work,  as  they  contain  protoxide  of 
iron,  and  sometimes  siilphuret  of  iron,  which 
are  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  the  white  sandstone 
when  first  quarried  ;  but  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  iron  becomes  fui-ther  oxidised,, 
and  the  stone  "bleeds"  and  becomes  dis- 
coloui'cd,  as  well  as  decomposed.  As  a  rule, 
the  middle  coal-field  does  not  yield  a  building- 
stone  fit  for  outside  work  in  toAvns  with  a 
smoky  atmosphere  ;  and  the  stone  found  in 
the  upper  pait  of  the  coal  measiu-es  is  stiU  less 
fit  for  such  work. 

A  valuable  report  was  made  by  the  Com- 
mission appointed  to  examine  aU  the  kinds  of 
stone  in  the  country,  with  the  view  to  the 
choice  of  the  best  for  the  new  House  of 
Parliament.  This  report  is  now  out  of  print, 
and  the  few  copies  that  can  be  obtained  are 
charged  at  about  ten  shillings  each,  the 
original  price  being  but  eighteen  pence.  In 
it  the  Commissioners  report  of  the  sandstones 
they  examined  that  that  from  Craigleith, 
near  Edinburgh,  is  of  a  whitish  grey  colour, 
and  weighs  1451b.  14oz.  per  cubic  foot ; 
Dullield  Bank,  Derbyshire,  light  brown,  with 
dark  brown  and  purpHsh  tints,  weighing 
1321b.  14oz.  per  cubic  foot;  it  contains 
grains  of  quartz  of  moderate  size,  and  decom- 
posed felspar,  with  an  argillo- siliceous  cement, 
ii'ony  spots,  and  occasionally  plates  of  mica. 
The  quarry  joints  are  from  3  to  30  feet  apart, 
and  the  beds  have  a  slight  dip.  Of  this  stone 
the  following  structures  are  buUt,  viz.,  S. 
Mary's  Bridge,  the  Mechanics'  Lecture  Hall, 
and  Bishop  Ryder's  Church,  in  Derby ; 
Dufiield  Bridge,  the  Grammar  School  in 
Birmingham,  and  others ;  at  Kenton,  in 
Northumberland,  is  found  a  light-brown 
ferruginous  sandstone,  weighing  1451b.  loz. 
per  cubic  foot:  at  Heddon,  in  the  same 
county,  a  sandstone  of  a  Hght-brown  ochre 
colour,  weighing  1301b.  lloz.  ;  at  Park 
Spring,  near  Leeds,  a  light  ferruginous  brown 
stone,  weighing  1511b.  loz.  Several  analyses 
of  Millstone  Grit,  from  various  sources,  show 
it  to  contain  about  96  per  cent,  of  siUca,  1  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  2  of  iron  alumina.  It 
weighs  on  an  average  about  1401b.  per  cubic 
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foot,  and  contains  about  0*5  per  cent,  of  its 
W(Mgiit  i>i  water,  but  is  capable  of  al)sorl)inK- 
about  4  per  cent.,  or  8  times  as  mueb  as  it 
contains  in  its  ordinary  state.  It  will  bear  a 
weifi-litof  about  (),0()Olb. per  square  inch  liefore 
crusbins',  but  it  is  cracked  witb  about  balf 
tliat  wei;;'bt.  If  we  take  tbo  factor  of  safc^ty 
to  be  8,  the  safe  load  would  be  about  4()()lb. 
per  sc^uaro  incb.  The  q\ialitics  of  the  various 
sandstones  examined  by  the  ('ommission 
before-mentioned  were  as  follow. 


Name  of  Quarry. 

Craigleith. 

1  Darley  Dale 
(Stancliffe). 

a 
o 
•n 
■a 

W 

Kenton. 

per  cent. 

1.10 
0-GO 

per  cent. 
liG-40 

0-  36 

1-  ,30 
1-1(4 

per  cent. 
9.5-10 
0-80 
2-30 
1.80 

per  cent. 
i)3-10 
2-00 
4-40 
0-50 

The  specific  gravity  of  each  of  these  kinds  of 
stone  was  found  to  be  as  follows  :— 

2-232 
2(i4B 

2-628 
2  •M-i 

2-229 
2-04  i 

2-247 

2-(i2r> 

The  w^eight  of  water  absorbed,  per  centum, 
when  saturated  after  the   air  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  pores  of  the  stone,  so  far  as 
that  could  be  done  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air  pump,  was  as  follows  : — • 

0-143 

0-121 

0-1,36 

0143 

The  disintegration,  by   Brard's  process,  for 
eight  days,  was  as  follows  : — 

Quantity  of  matter'^ 
disintegrated,  iu- 

0-6 

10-1 

7-9 

This  is  a  method  adopted  by  M.  Brard  to 
discover  in  a  short  time  the  relative  resistance 
oflered  by  different  kinds  of  stone  to  the 
action  of  damp  and  frost,  and  therefore  to 
determine  their  durabilitj'  with  reference  to 
exposure.  It  consists  in  boiling  small  cubes 
of  the  stones  to  be  tested  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  Glauber's  salts  (sulphate  of  soda), 
and  then  suspending  them  for  several  days  in 
the  open  air.  As  they  dry  they  become 
covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  crystals,  which 
must  be  successively  washed  off  until  the 
effloresence  ceases.  If  the  stone  resists  the 
decomposing  action  of  damp  and  frost,  the 
salt  does  not  force  out  any  portions  of  the 
stone  vdth  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  yields 
to  this  action,  small  fragments  will  be  i)er- 
ceived  to  separate  themselves,  and  the  cube 
■will  gradually  lose  its  angles  and  sharp  edges. 
The  amount  of  this  disintegration  affords, 
according  to  the  author  of  the  process,  a 
criterion  of  what  would  be  produced  in  course 
of  time  by  the  action  of  the  weather ;  but 
according  to  other  authorities  the  expansion  of 
water  under  frost,  and  the  almost  inapprecia- 
ble expansion  of  Glauber  salt  when  crystallis- 
ing, are  so  very  different  things,  that  the  one 
cannot  by  any  means  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the 
effects  of  the  other. — (Page.)  As,  however, 
the  Commissioners  submitted  many  kinds  of 
stone  to  this  process,  a  few  of  which  are  given 
above,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  the  following 
abstract  of  the  method  recommended  to  be 
employed,  as  given  by  Professor  Ansted. 

1.  Several  specimens  should  be  selected 
from  the  questionable  parts  of  a  block  of  stone 
to  be  tried,  taking,  for  instance,  those  which 
present  differences  of  colour,  grain,  or  general 
appearance. 

2.  These  fragments  should  be  cut  into  two- 
inch  cubes,  with  sharp  edges,  and  each  marked 
carefuUy,  so  that  the  part  of  the  block  from 
which  they  came  may  be  referred  to. 

3.  There  must  next  be  prepared  a  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  solution 
being  made  with  cold  water,  and  a  quantity 
of  the  salt  left  for  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
bottom,  after  as  much  has  been  taken  up  as 
the  water  -vnll  at  first  absorb.  (It  wiU  be 
found  that  a  quart  of  water  will  absorb  more 


than  a  pound  of  this  salt  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures.) The  satui-ated  solution  is  then  to  lie 
boiled,  and  the  cubes  prepared  are  to  be 
plunged  into  the  vessel  in  vluch  the  solution 
is  boiling  violently,  care  being  taken  that  each 
one  of  the  cubes  is  completely  subnu-rged. 
The  boiling  is  then  to  be  kejit  up,  and  the 
stones  retained  in  the  boiling  li(|uid  for  hall' 
an  hour  exactly.  If  a  longer  period  elapse, 
the  efloets  produced  exceed  those  of  ordinary 
atmospheric  action  and  fi-ost. 

4.  When  the  boiling  is  completed,  each 
specimen  is  to  be  withdrawn  successively,  and 
suspended  from  a  string,  taking  care  that  it 
touches  nothing  else,  and  is  completely 
isolated.  Beneath  each  there  is  also  to  be 
placed  a  atsscI  full  of  a  quantity  of  the  solu- 
tion in  which  it  has  been  boiled,  care  being 
taken  that  it  contains  no  fragments  of  the 
stone  detached  during  the  boiling. 

5.  If  the  weather  is  not  too  wet  or  too  cold, 
it  will  be  fo'und  that  the  surface  of  the  stones, 
four-and-twcnty  hours  after  they  have  been 
suspended,  is  covei-ed  ^\dth  small  white 
acicular  ciystals  of  salt.  AVhen  these  appear, 
the  cubes  are  to  be  plunged  into  the  vessel 
below  them,  to  get  rid  of  the  efflorescences  ; 
and  this  is  to  be  done  repeatedly,  as  often  as 
crystals  of  salt  are  thrown  out  during  the  ex- 
2)eriment. 

6.  If  the  stone  resist  the  decomposing  action 
of  damp  and  frost,  the  salt  does  not  force  out 
any  portions  of  the  stone  ^vith.  it,  and  one  finds 
neither  grains  nor  lamina),  nor  other  frag- 
ments of  the  stone  in  the  vessel.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stone  yield  to  this  action, 
small  fragments  will  be  perceived  to  separate 
themselves,  detached  even  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  salt,  and  the  cube  will  soon 
lose  its  angles  and  sharp  edges.  The  portions 
thus  detached  arc  preserved  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  over  which  the  cube  is  suspended, 
and  their  weight  may  be  determined  at  the 
completion  of  the  experiment. 

7.  The  2)eriod  of  diiration  of  the  experi- 
ment, as  recommended  by  M.  Brard,  should 
be  four  days,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
particles  detached  should  be  carefully  wei.ghed. 
The  result  is  an  index  of  the  amount  of  dis- 
integration suft'ered  by  the  stone,  and  may  be 
compared  with  similar  results  from  other 
stones. 



EDINBURGH. 

(Feom  Otte  Own  Coeeespondent.) 

WHEN  the  Cathedral  shall  have  been 
built,  and  the  labours  of  our  Improve- 
ment Trust  completed,  future  generations  Avill 
probablj'  say  that  more  has  been  done  within 
the  last  few  j^ears  for  the  beauty  and  amenity 
of  Edinburgh  than  had  been  done  since  the 
New  Town  was  built.  Improvement  schemes 
are  not,  however,  always  and  in  every  way 
happy  in  results.  We  are  losing  the  old  land- 
marks, and  many  buildings  of  great  historic 
interest  and  civic  dignity  haA'c  been  swept 
away.  The  labours  of  the  Trust,  in  the  way 
of  demolition,  have  made  a  sad  exposure  of 
the  nakedness  of  our  University  on  its  nor- 
thern front.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Adam  has 
been  checkmated  in  this  instance,  and  much 
affronted  by  taking  him  upon  his  rear.  The 
building  in  question  bulks  more  largely  to  the 
eye  than  any  other  edifice  within  the  City, 
and  the  gro-vrth  of  the  latter  has  unfortunately 
shut  it  up  by  narrow  thoroughfares.  To  see 
the  beauty  of  its  design  whole  streets  would 
need  to  be  removed.  The  spectator  finds  him- 
self involuntarily  in  the  position  of  the  artist 
who  has  come  too  near  his  subject,  and  finds 
the  lines  of  his  drawing  taking  ungainly  cur- 
vature or  indicating  preposterous  dimensions. 
The  University  labours  also  under  the  addi- 
tional disadvantage  (for  a  Classic  building) 
of  being  built  upon  a  steep  acclivity.  The 
height  of  elevation  on  the  northern,  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  on  the  southern,  side. 
The  architect  has  met  this  difficulty  by  giving 
a  separate  design  for  every  front.  Three  of 
these  are  elaborately  decorated,  but  the  fourth 


(/.'•.,  the  northern)  is  bare  as  economy  could 
make  it.  With  exception  of  four  very  flat 
projecting  suif  aces,  the  two  innermost  crowned 
with  pediments,  and  one  large  window  in  each 
of  the  four  projections,  this  elevation  has  no- 
thing to  commend  it  but  its  bulk.  The  archi- 
tecture throughout  is  of  that  solid  but  com- 
monplace kind  which  has  brought  the  aspect 
of  the  New  'J'own  into  disrei)ute.  Excepting 
the  projection  at  Adam-square,  the  wall  is  all 
but  naked  of  design,  and  is,  besides,  a  blank 
on  which  the  shadows  can  never  fall.  The 
windows  alluded  to  are  noticeable  only  as 
samples  of  the  experimental  design  of  the  day, 
and  nothapjiy  in  their  application  of  Classical 
details.  It  is  evident  that  the  architect  never 
suspected  that  his  northern  front  woidd  be 
submitted  to  the  criticism  of  spectators  in 
such  a  broad  thoroughfare  as  Chambers- street 
(8()ft.)  will  be.  North  College-street  was  a 
narrow  lane,  in  a  chronic  state  of  disrepair, 
which  was  telling  disastrously  on  the  College 
wall.  People  were  glad  to  huny  through  it, 
but  with  impressions  of  the  towering  altitude 
of  the  edifice,  it  was  easy  to  believe  in  a 
magnificence  they  could  never  sec.  The 
glimpse  of  the  long  perspective  of  the  whole 
obtained  at  Adam-square,  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, strengthened  the  illusion,  and  it  was 
under  these  conditions  that  the  architect 
spared  the  labour  and  expense  of  costly  deco- 
ration and  design.  Had  it  been  the  principal 
front,  the  shade  of  Adam  might  have  beeii 
satisfied,  and  a  scheme  for  opening  this  up 
was  mooted  when  the  rebuilding  of  the  In- 
firmary was  first  considered  ;  but  this  has  been 
abandoned,  Avith  the  selection  of  another  site 
for  that  Institution.  A  question  at  present 
engaging  the  keen  interest  of  the  public  is 
how  to  make  the  best  of  the  opening  up  of 
this,  the  northern,  front.  The  best  and  easiest 
way  would  doubtless  be  to  lay  out  all  the 
ground  in  garden.  This,  however,  would  be 
no  cheap  amenity,  and  since  Chambers-street 
must  be  built,  the  question  now  is,  To  build 
or  not  to  build  on  Adam-square,  or  rather  the 
small  corner  of  it  left  after  the  thoroughfare 
is  made  ?  The  Trust  has  recently  decided,  by 
a  small  majority,  to  do  so.  The  question  has 
its  financial  and  legal  aspects,  but  estheti- 
cally  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  difference  this 
little  corner,  if  left  unoccupied,  could  make 
as  to  commanding  a  better  prospect  for  the 
CoUege — a  handsome  junction  of  Chambers- 
street  vnth  the  South-bridge  would  lend  the 
building  a  charm  by  hiding  part  of  its  un- 
gainly altitude,  and  thus  better  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  design  was  originally 
made.  These  considerations,  however,  may 
aU  be  set  aside  by  legal  difficulties,  as  some 
parties  affirm  that  before  the  decision  of  the 
Trust  can  be  efl'ective  this  civic  coach  must 
be  drawn  through  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
jirotects  Adam-square  from  stone  and  lime. 

Even  soft.,  however,  is  far  too  little  of  dis- 
tance to  lend  enchantment  to  the  design  of 
such  a  lofty  front.  There  is  urgent  need  for 
carrying  out  upon  it  some  of  the  decoration 
profusely  laAdshed  on  the  other  sides.  Govern- 
ment, which  has  placed  the  College  under 
great  disadvantages  by  erecting  beside  it  a 
building  so  small  as  the  Industrial  Museum, 
might  do  something.  The  contrast  of  the  two 
thrusts  itself  upon  the  eye,  and  if  any  one  is 
disposed  to  find  allegory  in  a  nursery  tale,  the 
juxtaposition  will  remind  him  of  Beauty  and 
the  Beast- — on  its  northern  side  our  University 
is  a  princely  building  in  disguise,  and  its  in- 
terior quadrangle,  by  Playfair,  is  like  a  cave 
of  the  same  fairy  tale. 

The  timber  work  of  the  roof  of  the  central 
part  of  the  Industrial  Museum  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. This  Crystal  Palace  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  -will  be  a  very  telling  feature  in  the 
architecture  of  the  city.  The  Venetian 
grouping  of  the  windows,  their  light  Byzan- 
tine arches  and  piUars  of  red  sandstone,  will 
subdue  any  glaring  effect  of  superfluity  of 
glass,  whilst  its  freedom  from  sla-s-ish  adher- 
ence to  the  ordinary  details  of  the  Classic  style, 
gives  it  the  charm  of  novelty.    It  is  too  much, 
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perhaps,  -to  expect  that  any  public  edifice 
here  should  escape  the  inevitable  in  the  form 
of  ornamental  vases  and  the  balustrade,  and 
-we  have  them  here  of  no  novel  pattern.  The 
main  entrance  is  by  three  lofty  archways,  but 
this  part  sadly  lacks  projection.  Amid  the  mul- 
titude of  arches,  great  and  small,  around  them, 
they  are  hardly  distinguishable  at  a  little 
distance.  The  scroll  keystones  on  the  arches 
are  not  only  out  of  keeping  with  the  style, 
hut  give  no  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  door- 
ways, and  should  be  chiselled  off.  It  may, 
however,  be  in  comtemplation  to  add  some 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  porch  and  staircase. 

The  Watt  Institution  is  the  only  other 
building  in  progress  in  this  street,  and  it  is 
not  nearly  finished.  The  statue  has  now  been 
placed  over  the  porch,  and  looks  infinitely 
better  than  of  old.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  light  and  graceful  in  design,  and 
the  porch  makes  an  excellent  stand  for  the 
statue. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  the  market  for  labour 
and  materials,  the  builders  of  the  city  have 
urged  the  necessity  for  a  re-\dsion  of  the  method 
of  taking  out  the  quantities  of  mason-work. 
The  same  revision,  I  believe,  is  at  present 
going  on  in  Glasgow,  hxit  the  results  have  not 
transpired.  There  is  no  very  uniform  stand- 
ard of  proceeding  in  the  matter,  and  no 
written  authority  existing  of  any  value. 
England  has  not  a  few  works  upon  the  sub- 
ject—some of  them  very  full,  such  as  Reid  and 
Garbett.  The  papers  publishing  in  the  Buiid- 
ING  News  will  no  doubt  be  the  more  valuable  as 
the  latest  exposition  of  the  subject.  All  these 
works,  however,  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
walls  are  sometimes  built  of  stone:  and  it 
would  be  of  advantage,  or  at  least,  interesting, 
to  your  Scotch  subscribers  to  know  the  English 
method  of  measuring  the  ruble.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  a  uniform  method  of 
■measurement  should  not  prevail,  and  that  in 
reference  to  aU  the  Building  Trades.  The  best 
ought  to  prevail,  and  architects  and  con- 
tractors would  thus  know  the  value  of  the 
scheduled  quantities  in  any  district  of  the 
country. 

By  mistake  of  the  printer,  the  roof  of  the 
i)nll  Hall  here  was  said  to  be  designed  by 
Mr.  Bond,  when  it  should  be  Mr.  E.  H.  Bow 
C.  E.  ' 


At  Eome  m  the  Villa  Casali,  just  outside  the 
gate  ot  b.  Sebastian,  on  the  old  Appian  Way,  an 
ancient  sepulchre  has  been  recently  discovered.  It 
contains  three  sepulchral  chambers,  in  which  have 
Deen  tound  four  sarcophagi  of  white  marble, 
sculptured  with  fine  bas-reliefs.  These  represent : 
un  tne  farst,  the  Muses,  one  of  whom,  crowned  with 
nowers,  IS  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  the  lady 
Whose  remains  were  found  within  ;  on  the  second, 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  on  the  third,  a  hunting 
scene  ;  on  the  fourth,  thedoor  of  a  tomb.  AU  are 
in  perfect  preservation. 


THE  POLMAISE  SYSTEM  OP  HEATING 
CHURCHES. 

THE  Rev.  J.  M.  Taylor,  in  the  Enrj/ish  Me- 
chanic of  Nov.  8,  1872,  described  at  some 
length  the  Polmaise  system  of  heating  churches  ; 
and  in  the  last  number  of  that  journal  gives  the' 
subjoined  illustration  of  the  apparatus.  The  four 
heating  tubes  communicate  with  a  smoke-box, 
the  Tin.  tube  acting  as  a  chimney  communieatino- 
with  that  box,  which  the  artist  has  very  properly 
represented  as  resting  by  claws  on  the  top  of  the 
hot-air  shaft.  One  only  of  the  openings  into  the 
bottom  of  the  hot-air  shaft  is  visibk,  the  other 
being  opposite  to  it,  but  out  of  sight.  Close  to 
this  opening,  and  let  into  the  floor,  may  be  a  cast- 
iron  flat  tank  to  hold  water,  an  open  grating  over 
it  being  flush  with  the  pavement  of  the  floor?  The 
wai-mth  of  the  floor  so  near  the  stove  will  cause 
this  water  to  give  off  vapour,  which  will  moisten 
the  air  as  it  is  carried  into  the  shaft  by  the  cur 
rent. 

Explanation  of  Diagram  :— Fig  1,  elevation  of 
hot-air  shaft ;  Fig.  2,  front  section  ;  Fig.  3,  end 
section;  Fig.  4,  ground  plan;  Fig.  5,  basement 
plan.    The  scale  is  about  8ft.  to  the  inch. 


THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  TIMBER. 

THE  high  and  increasing  price  of  timber  arises 
from  causes  already  recently  alluded  to  in 
rHE  Building  News,  and  recently  the  advance 
m  cost  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  coals. 
There  is  very  little  room  for  bargaining  at  pre- 
sent.   The  foreign  houses  say  in  efl'ect,  and  very 
often  literally  :  '•  These  are  our  prices,  and  you 
may  take  or  leave  the  goods.    But  if  you  leave 
them,  the  odds  are  that  we  shall  ask  still  more 
when  you  are  compelled  to  purchase."    It  is, 
therefore  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  build- 
ing interest  should  be  kept  advised  from  time  to 
time  of  the  state  of  the  market,  as  in  these  times 
the  lapse  of  a  few  days  makes  all  the  difference 
m  calculating  the  cost  of  a  contract.    It  is  certain 
that  a  further  rise  will  take  place  in  the  price  of 
Swedish  goods,   as  the  shippers  are  very  firm, 
and  some  hardly  care  to  name  a  price  at  present '; 
and  the  same  applies  to  Russian  wood.  Quebec 
yellow  pine  also  shows,  a  great  advance,  and  it 
may  be  here  remarked  that  so  many  cargoes  have 
been  lost  by  the  dangerous  system  of  deck  loads 
as  to  positively  influence  the  market.    The  im- 
porter cannot  be  to  blame,  for  no  one  would  prefer 
to  receive  twenty  or  thirty  standards  of  deals  in 
a  discoloured  and  dirty  condition,  as  deck  loads 
are  received  in  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered,  by 
those  who  have  known  the  trade  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  that  when  a  high  duty  was  imposed 
on  foreign  wood,  it  was  usual  to  petition  the 
Board  of  Customs  for  a  drawback  on  such  loads, 
which  was  almost  always  granted.    It  is  remark- 
able also  that  the  United  States  compete  with  us 
for  Canadian  deals,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  reck- 
less destruction  of  the  forests  in  that  country. 
Square  timber  of  all  kinds  is  going  out  of  fashion, 
except  hard  woods,  and  Quebec  oak  has  advanced 
£1  a  load.    The  returns  of  stocks  at  the  public 

docks  on  the  1st  of  February  are  as  follows :  

1,637,000  pieces  foreign  deal,  960,000  battens  ; 
1,625,000  boards;  45,700  loads  of  timber.  Of 


Colonial  yellow  pine,  1,217,000  pieces ;  Spruce, 
430,000;  Pine  timber,  7,700  loads;  and  East 
Indian  teak,  .5,700  loads. 

Freights  from  Memel  have  ruled  at  IGs.  per 
load,  and  Dantzic  quotations  are  15s  to  15s.  6d. 

The  following  are  the  prices  asked  and  readily 
obtained  for  timber  and  deals,  all  the  quotations 
for  deals  and  battens  being  at  per  Petersburg 
standard : — 


£  s.  d. 
14  10  0 
10  10  0 


Archangel  best  yellow 
Ditto    second  yellow 
Australian  Ironbark,  per 

ton        .       .       .      7  10  0 
British  Guiana  Green- 
heart,  ditto    .       .      7    0  0 
Christiania  best  yello^Y 

and  white  .  .  10  0  0 
Dantzic     crown  deck 

deals,  per  40ft.  3in.      15  0 
Ditto  brack      .       .     0  17  0 
Dantzic  &  Memel  crown 

timber,  per  load  .  5  0  0 
Ditto,  best  middling  .  4  0  0 
Ditto  good  middling 

and  second    .       .     3  15  0 
Ditto  common  midd- 
ling      ...  3 
Ditto  undersized      .  3 
Ditto    small,  short, 
and  iiregular 
Dantzic  &  Stettin  crown 
oak 

Ditto  brack  and  un- 
squared 
Finland  best  quality  deals  12 


to 


£    8.  d. 

15  10  0 

12  0  0 

9  0  0 
8  10  0 

13  10  0 


9  0 
0  0 

0  0 
10  0 


5    0  0 


10  0 
0  0 


15  0 
5  0 


Ditto  battens 
Ditto  handsawn 
Ditto  ditto  battens  . 
Flooring     boards  per 

square  of  lin. : — 
First  yellow  . 
White 

Second  qualities 
Matched  boards,  -lin. 

to  Jm.  . 
Norway  deals  . 
Ditto   battens,  all 
sorts 

Petersburg  best  yellow . 
Quebec     best  floated 
yellow  pine 
Ditto  best  bright 
Ditto  second  floated  . 
Ditto  second  bright  . 
Ditto  third  floated 
Ditto  third  bright 
Ditto  first  white  spruce 
Ditto  second 
Ditto  third  . 
Prince  Edward's  Island 
and  Lo  werport  spruce . 
Spruce  battens 
Quebec  red  pine  for  build- 
ing purposes,  per  load. 
Ditto  large  yellow  pine 
Ditto    Waney  Board 
yellow  pine 
Ditto  small . 


2  15  0 

5  10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


GOO 


10 
9 

8  10  0 


6 
13 
11 
10 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  12  6 
0  10  6 
0    9  0 

0  8  6 
9  15  0 

7  10  0 
12  10  0 

20  0  0 
22    0  0 

14  15  0 

15  10  0 
10    5  0 

10  10  0 

11  15  0 
9  10  0 
9    0  0 


0  0 
0  0 

10  0 
10  0 

0  0 
5  0 


0  13  G 
0  12  0 
0  11  0 

0  10  6 
10  15  0 

9  5  0 
13  15  0 

21  10  0 
24  10  0 
16  5  0 
16  15  0 

10  15  0 

11  10  0 

12  0  0 
10  10  0 
10    0  0 


5  0 
0  0 

0  0 
5  0 

0  0 
0  0 
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PonRacohi     pitch  -  pino 

timbor  '. 
Quoboc  oak  . 
Ditto  rock  elm  . 
Ditto  ash  . 
Ditto  larfco  birch 
St.  John'B  birch 

Ditto     small  average 
Riga  fir  timbor 
Rod  pino  masts 
Swedish  mixed  doala 
Ditto  thirds 
Ditto  fourths 
St.  John's  white  spruce  . 
Stettin  fir  timber,per  load 
Swedish    ditto  „  . 
Swedish  balks 
Wyburg  boat  yellow 
Memel  crown  oal^,  per 
load 
Ditto  brack 
United  States  pitch-pine 

planks  . 
Teak  (Indian) 
Mahogany,  per  super- 
ficial foot : — 
Honduras,  cargo  aver- 
age ... 
St.  Domingo  ditto 
Tabasco  ditto  . 
Mexican  ditto  . 
Cuba  ditto . 
Cuba  cedar 
Honduras  . 
Pencil 
Rio  rosewoood,  per  ton  . 
Bahia    .       .       .  • 
Lathwood,  Petersbui-g, 
perfathom,  216ft. : — 
Petersburg. 
Riga,  &c.  . 
Wainscot  logs,  per  1  8ft. 
cube : — 
Riga  crown,  English 

and  Dutch 
Ditto  brack 
Memel    and  Dantzic 

crown 
Ditto  brack 
Ditto    crown  staves, 
per  mille  of  pipe  . 
Ditto  brack 
Canadian  standard 
pipe : — 
Puncheon,  per  1,200 

pieces 
Bosnia  single  barrel, 
per  1,200  pieces 
United  States  pipe : — 
Hogshead,  heavy  and 

extra 
Ditto  slight 


4 

0  0 

4    10  0 

7 

0  0 

«    0  0 

4 

15  0 

)> 
)) 

(i    0  0 

4 

10  0 

5    0  0 

5 

0  0 

!J 

(;  5  0 

4 

B  0 

5    0  0 

15  0 

» 

4  10  0 

4 

0  0 

?? 

4  10  0 

4 

10  0 

5? 
?J 

(;  0  0 

13 

0  0 

15    0  0 

1  1 

in  0 

)? 
5* 

12  10  0 

10 

0  0 

11    0  0 

9 

5  0 

J) 
3J 

10    0  0 

q 
o 

n  0 

U  V/ 

3  10  0 

2 

12  6 

)J 

2  15  0 

2 

10  0 

)J 
T) 

2  15  0 

10 

10  0 

5 

10  0 

;? 

7  10  0 

5 

5  0 

1.5 

10  0 

7> 

l(i  10  0 

14 

10  0 

!5 

15  10  0 

0 

0  7^ 

)9 

0 

0  8i 

0 

0  8 

5J 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  8^ 

5> 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  7| 

7) 

0 

0  81 

0 

0  8^ 

J? 
J) 

0 

1  0 

0 

0  6i 

0 

0  71 

0 

0  GA 

JJ 

0 

0  7 

0 

0  2^ 

J? 

0 

0  41 

15 

0  0 

75 

25 

0  0" 

13 

0  0 

J> 

18 

0  0 

4 

3 

240 
225 


0  0 
10  0 


5  0 
10  0 

0  0 
10  0 

0  0 
0  0 


10  0 
0  0 


4 

3 

260 
235 


15  0 
15  0 

10  0 
15  0 

0  0 
0  0 


33  10  0 

34  0  0 


45 
30 


0  0 
0  0 


35  0  0 
35    0  0 


CO  0  0 
32  10  0 


The  present  price'of  fancy  woods  will  be  main- 
tained, or  more  probably  increased.    Walnut  may 
be  excepted,  as  it  does  not  find  a  ready  sale,  owing 
to  the  market  being  overstocked.    The  present 
rates  are,  for  Italian,  4id.  to  5d.  per  superficial 
foot ;  Black  Sea,  4d.  to  6d. ;  and  Canadian,  4^d. 
to  4-d.    All  descriptions  of  satin-wood  are  readily 
sold^on  arrival,  for  the  stock  at  the  docks  is  held 
by  dealers.  S.  Domingo  commands  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  per 
foot  superficial ;  Bahama,  £6. 10s.  to  £7.  lOs.perton; 
and  East  India,  £7  to  £8.    All  kinds  of  lignum 
vitae  go  [off  well ;   S.  Domingo  is  quoted  at  £5  to 
£10  per  ton;  Cuba  cocus  wood  at  £5  to  £6.  10s. ; 
and  large  sized  timber  is  exhausted.  Ceylon 
ebony,  £10  to  £15 ;  Turkey  boxwood,  £5  to  £16. 

In'the  face  of  these  prices  it  is  evident,  as  has 
been  before  argued  in  these  pages,  that  mercan- 
tile enterprise  will  soon  find  fresh  fields  for  its 
development.  In  an  article  on  Queensland 
timber  it  was  pointed  out  last  year  that  matters 
were  rapidly  tending  to  this,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Queensland  hard  wood  and  other 
woods  deserve  the  attention  of  importers.  A 
small  importation  at  first  may  be  safely  suggested. 
It  would  test  the  market  and  enable  the  trade  to 
pronounce  an  opinion.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  price, 
for  if  that  is  within  bounds,  a  judicious  selection 
from  the  samples  shown  at  the  Exhibition  of  1872 
would  probably  result  in  opening  up  a  market. 
But  such  a  selection  would  have  to  be  very  care- 
fully made,  and  by  one  of  considerable  experience 
in  the  wants  of  this  country. 


A  new  church  is  to  be  erected  at  Walmer,  the 
old  chancel  being  retained  as  a  mortuary  chapel  for 
the  graveyard. 


DR  HARDWICKE  ON  MODEL  DWELLINGS 
FOR  WORKING  PEOPLE  IN  TOWNS. 

A MEETING  was  held  by  the  National  Health 
Society  on  Thursday,  6th  February,  at  1, 
Adam-street,  Adolphi,  Mr.  F.  Pennington  in  the 
lair,  at  which  Dr.  Hardwicko,  Medical  OlKcor 
of  Health    for  Paddington,   road  a  paper  on 
Model  Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes  m 
Large  Towns." 

Dr.  Hardwicko  emphatically  denounced  the 
evils  attendant  upon  the  letting  out  of  property 
utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  character- 
ized the  transaction  as  a  speculation  in  which  life 
and  health  were  at  stake.    Ho  believed  that  no 
better  moans  could  be  devised   for  destroying 
health  and  producing  pauperism  ou  a  largo  scale. 
The  demolition  of  such  houses  is  loudly  called 
for,  in  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  Lou- 
don.   Dr.  Hardwicko's  remarks  on  tlie  unfair 
legal  facilities  for  distressing  for  rent,  and  on  the 
consequences  of   this,  met  with  support.  Ho 
observed  that  it  was  not  fair  to  tradesmen  who 
supplied  the  various  necessaries  of  life  that  a 
preference  should  be  given  to  one  class  of  indi- 
viduals, viz.,   the  landlords,   whoso  prior  and 
immediate  claim   upon    bod-furniture,  cooking 
utensils,  and  other  means  of  securing  warmth 
in  this  climate  was  the  means  of  simply  jeopard- 
ising the  lives  and  health   of  many  innocent 
persons,  thereby  creating '.burdens  upon  the  poor- 
rates,  and  making   wider  than  ever  the  dis- 
creditable extreme  between  rich  and  poor  in  our 
vaunted  state  of  civilisiition.    After  speaking  of 
the  model  buildings  in  London,  such  as  those 
built  by  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  the 
Waterlow  buildings,  which  he  said  were  rather 
costly,  although,  perhaps,  the  best  types  at  present 
in  existence  in  London,  and  expressing  some 
doubts  of  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the 
artisan  class  generally,  he  proceeded  to  give  a 
description  of  a  set  of  block-buildings,  which  he 
thought  embraced  more  of  those  benefits  sought 
for  and  required  by  working  people,  to  make  a 
pleasant  and  attractive  home.    The  Doctor  has 
not  much  faith  in  men  becoming  better  citizens 
by  owning  suburban  freehold  cottage  property. 
He  says  cottage  property  in  the  hands  of  small 
owners  cannot  be  kept   in  sanitary  condition 
without  constant  and  irksome  sanitary  super- 
vision, and  he  gives  good  reasons  why  this  is  so. 
The  kind  of  building  he  recommends  is  on  the 
block  system,  capable  of  accomodating  fifty  to 
one  hundred  families,  in  sets  of  room  of  various 
rents,  some  looking  on  the  street  and  some  in- 
ward on  to  a  covered  court  paved  with  asphalte 
The  familistere  of  M.  Godin,  at  Guise,  he  takes  to 
be  a  model,  having  visited  and  carefully  examined 
it  in  all  its  details.  He  proposes  that  in,  or  closely 
adjoining  the  block  building,  there  should  be  a 
common  room  and  kitchen  below  ;  with  these  a 
smoking  and  club-room  should  be  provided.  There 
should  be  a  washing  and  ironing-room  ;  washing 
and  drying  should  only  be   done  away  from 
the  living-room ;  it  is,  he  observes,  a  real  sanitary 
nuisance,  when  conducted  in  the  room  where  the 
family  have  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep.    An  infant 
and  other  school  is  also  proposed  in  a  suitable 
part  of  the  building.    The  upper  story  is  devoted 
chiefly  to  workshops,  which  are   well  lighted 
from  above,  and  able  to  be  let  at  a  low  rent, 
varying  according  to  the  .size:  in  this  range 
of  the  building  are  dormitories,  or  single  bed- 
rooms for  males  and  females  separate  on  each 
side.    They  are  to  be  kept  clean  by  the  women 
who  have  charge  of  the  stair  corridors  and  water- 
closets.    Plans  and  sections  of  such  a  building 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Hardwicko  were  exhibited. 
These  were  designed  by  Mr.  Seddon,  who  had 
endeavoured  to  embody  all  the  ideas  suggested 
in  the  sketch  exhibited,  and  appears  to  have 
succeeded  in  adapting  the  apartments  to  a  class  of 
persons  likely  to  appreciate  comfort,  cleanliness, 
and  other  conveniences. 

Dr.  Liddle,  of  Whitechapel,  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher,  Dr.  Shrimpton,  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham. 
Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Seddon,  and  other  gentlemen 
took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed,  and 
which  turned  upon  what  are  the  best  methods  of 
providing  comfortable  and  healthy  homes,  and 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  State  or  munici- 
palities should  assist  in  improving  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  and  if  so,  in  what  way.  Regarding 
the  proposed  block-building,  a  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  ventilation,  with  the  glass  cover- 
ing over  the  court-yard ;  one  gentleman^  alleged 
that  there  would  be  an  obstruction  to  light  and 
ventilation  ;  but  it  was  fully  explained  by  Dr. 
Hardwicke,  and  corroborated  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
Latham,  that  proper  ventilation  could  be  readily 


effected,  and  that  the  closed  area  was  cooler  in 
summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  an  open 
court.  The  lecturer  said  that  the  air  entered 
from  below,  and  made  its  exit  from  the  roof, 
which  was  the  proper  principle  of  ventilation, 
and  that  this  had  been  well  tried  and  approved 
in  M.  Godin's  familisteres. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer  and  thochaii-man. 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS  AT  BOSTON. 

THE  Americans  are  now  building  in  Boston 
one  of  the  largest  structures  ever  dedicated 
to  the  arts.    A  museum  for  works  of  art  which, 
when  completed,  will  cover  an  area  of  nearly  two 
acres,  is  in  progress,  from  designs  originally  made 
by  Messrs.  Sturgis  and  Brigham,  of  Boston.  Tho 
designs  have  undergone  some  changes  under  tho 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  who_  has 
made  all  tho  working  drawings  for  the  details  of 
the  ornamental  fa9adeB.    These  are  now  in  pro-  . 
gross  at  the  Terra  Cotta  Works,  Stamford.  Tho 
style  of  tho  building  is  Mediajval ;  the  ground 
floor  is  of  granite  ;  tho  first  and  second  floors  and 
the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  upper  portion  of 
tho  work  is  to  be  of  red  brick  and  terra-cotta. 
The  plain  red  brickwork  will  be  formed  of  the 
Boston  bricks,  which  are  much  smaller  than  En- 
glish bricks,  being  not  quite  eight  inches  long  by 
two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  height.  Tho  portions 
now  in  progress  at  Stamford  consist  of  the  prin- 
cipal front  and  two  rotuA  ends  and  back  front  to 
an  open  court.    In  tho  centre  is  a  largo  portico  of 
two  arches,  adorned  with  sculptured  ornaments 
and  statues.    The  windows  are  deeply  recessed, 
and  divided  by  enriched  columns,  which,  with 
their  capitals  and  bases,  are  nearly  13  feet  in 
height.  From  the  columns  spring  pointed  arches, 
and  the  soffits  of  all  the  voussoirs  of  the  arches 
are  fully  enriched,  as  are  the  key  stones  and 
springers  of  the  arches  ;  and  the  tympani  of  tha 
arches  are  also  sculptured.    Between  the  arches 
of  the  first  floor  there  are,  in  niches  in  rod  ten-a^ 
cotta,  life-size  portrait  heads  of  eminent  sculptors, 
painters,  architects,  and  engravers,  also  of  some 
of  the  great  patrons  of  art,   including  Prince 
Albert,  Cosmo  di  Medicis,  Pericles,  &c.    The  se- 
cond   floor  windows    will  be   adorned  with 
enriched  columns,  arches,  and  panels,  with  por- 
trait heads  in  the  tympani.    There  are  gables  on 
front  and  wings,  which  will  also  ha  enriched  with 
sculpture,  anti  panels  for  bassi-relievi,  illustrating 
ancient  and  modern  art,  6  feet  by  19  feet.  The 
facades  now  in  progress  at  Stamford  equal  in 
length  about  320  feet.  Except  the  brickwork,  tho 
whole  construction  of  the  exterior   above  the 
gi-anite  ground  floor  is  of  terra-cotta  of  wan 
buff  colour  and  of  red.  The  shafts  of  the  colunii 
are  red  ;  the  bases,  capitals,  arches,  and  string- 
courses are  buff;  some  of  the  large  plain  surfaces 
are  decorated  with  panels  of  deeper  work  in  red. 
Among  other  works  now  in  progress   at  tho 
Stamford  Terra  Cotta  Company's  premises  are 
details  in  red  terra  cotta  for  a  largo  Tudor 
building   for   Mr.  Wells,  M.P.,  of  Holmewood, 
and   some  large   brown    vases    in  browni-^' 
grey  teiTa-cotta  for   Mr.  Finch,  of  Burley-; 
tho-Hill,  besides  numerous  small  objects  of  lii 
art. 


Lord  Dudley  has  offered  to  defray  the  cost  o 
paving  the  nave  of  Worcester  Cathedral  withblacl 
and  white  marble.  The  cost  will  be  between  £4,00' 
and  £5,000. 

]Mu^^CIPAL  Btm-DiNGS  for  BiRsrrKGHAM. — Oi 
Tuesday,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Towi 
Council,  the  subject  of  the  proposed  municipa 
buildings  for  tho  town  was  discussed.    The  Es 
tates  and  Buildings    Committee  recommendec 
that  the  architect  of  the  design  and  plan  to  whicl 
the  Council  awarded  the   first  prize    of  20' 
guineas  (Mr.   T.   Thomason,   of  Birmingham 
should  be  instructed  to  prepare  the  necessar 
drawings  and  specifications  for  carrying  out  s, 
much  of  the  plan  as  referred  to  the  corporat 
buildings,  and  that  tenders  be  obtained  for  carry 
in?  out  tile  work.    It  was  stated  that  the  esti 
mated  cost  of  the  buildings  was  £85,000,  an 
that  it  could  be  paid  without  any  increase  in  tb 
present  burdens  of  the  ratepayers,  as  the  preset 
heavy  payments  on  account   of  the  loans  i 
respect  to  the  Lunatic    Asylum  and  prisor 
were   lapsing.     The  present  buildings  war 
strongly  condemned  ;  and.  after  two  amendmen' 
for   delaying  the  work  had    been  defeated, 
resolution  in  accordance  with  tho  report  of  tl 
Committee  was  passed  by  a  large  majority. 
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The  New  Waveklby  Bridge  at  Edenhdrgh. 
—On  the  6th  inst.  the   new  W.averley  Bridge, 
built  at  a  cost  of  over  £20,000  by  the  North 
British  Railway  Company,  to  connect  Cockburn- 
street  with  Princes-street,  and  form  an  improved 
access  to  the  Now  Waverley  Passenger  Station, 
■was  opened  for  public  traffic.    The  bridge  is  con- 
structed of  iron,    on  tho    lattice   girdle  prin- 
ciple, with  a  mean   length  of  303  feet,  and  a 
breadth  of  73  feet  6  inches,  and  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Bell,  chief  engineer  of  the  North  British 
Railway  Company.    It  is  can-ied  on  seven  main 
girders,  six  feet  deep,  and  raised  twenty-six  feet 
three  inches  above  the  level  of  the  rails  below  : — 
The  length  of  these  girders  is  as  follows  : — The 
oastmost  319  feet  9  inches'  second,  314feet  1  inch; 
third,  308   feet   5  inches;  fourth,  302  feet  9 
inches  ;  fifth,  297  feet  1  inch  ;  sixth,  291  feet  5 
inches  ;  and  seventh  (westmost)  285  feet  9  inches. 
The  spans  of  the  bridge  are  of  varying  width  to 
suit  the  exigences  of  the  railway,  which  at  this 
point  spreads  out  like  a  fan — the  lines  to  the 
south  being  appropriated  for  goods  traffic,  and 
those  to  the  north  for  passenger  trains.  The 
main  girders  are  supported  on  three  rows  of  cast- 
iron  columns — the  northern  row  having  six,  and 
the  centre  and   southern  rows  seven  cohmins 
each.    These  pillars,  which  rest  on  stone  foun- 
dations sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  are  octago- 
nal in  shape,  and  have  capitals  of  simple  design. 
Being  on  the  skew,  the  spans  present  the  follow- 
ing measurements : — -On  the   west   side,  from 
abutment  to  pillar,  96  feet,  then  96  feet  from 
pillar  to  pillar,  and  lastly  from  pillar  to  abutment 
84  feet ;  on  the  east  side,  57  feet  3  inches  from 
abutment  to  pillar,  67  feet  3  inches  from  pillar 
to  pillar,  96  feet  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and  90  feet 
from  pillar  to  abutment.    It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  bridge  is  longer  on  the  west  than  on  the 
east  side.     The  masonry  of  the  abutments  is 
eleven  feet  thick,  and  sunk  twelve  feet  below  the 
surface.    The  upper  works  of  the  bridge  are  con- 
structed with  top  and  bottom  flanges.  Both 
flanges  ai'e  eighteen  inches  broad,  and  consist  of 
two  plates,  three-quarters  of  an   inch  thick, 
connected  by  two  angle-irons  at  the  web  plate. 
The  lattice  bars  are  three  feet  apart,  and  are 
made  of  channel  iron ;  and  besides  being  riveted 
at  top  and  bottom,  are  riveted  at  the  centre  back 
to  back.     The  cross-girders,  corresponding  to 
rafters  in  a  house,  are  three  feet   apart,  and 
riveted  to  the  top  web  of  the  main  girders.  They 
are  covered  with  Mallet's  patent  buckle  plates, 
each  of  which  is  stamped  out  in  the  centre  with  a 
rise  of  about  three  inches,  and  riveted  all  round 
the  sides.    The  buckle  plates  are  connected  with 
rows  of  T  iron,  which  have  the  effect  of  stiffen- 
ing the  floor.    The  structure  is  stiffened  laterally 
by  cross  girders,  nine  feet  apart,  resting  on 
tjie  bottom  flange  of  the  main  girders,  and  riveted 
to  them.    Again  the  bridge  is  further  stiffened 
in  the  two  outer  spans  by  angle  iron  diagonal 
bearings,  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  lower  cross 
girders.    A  layer  of  asphalte  is  laid   over  the 
floor-plates,  and  upon  this  a  foot  of  concrete, 
which  supports  the  granite  causeway.  The  width 
between  the  main  girders  is  10  feet  6  inches,  so 
that  the  total  breadth  of  the  bridge  is  73  feet  6 
inches.    The  roadway  is  48  feet  6  inches  wide  ; 
while  the  east  footpath  is  12  feet,  and  the  west 
footpath  10  feet  broad,  giving  a  total  width  be- 
tween the  parapets  of  70  feet  6  inches.  The 
parapets,  which  are  bolted  on  the  main  girders, 
are  divided  into  panels  of  open  iron-work  six  feet 
wide,  separated  by  pilasters  of  rounded  caps. 
Handsome  octagonal  pillars  divide  the  bays  of  the 
bridge — each  pillar  being  surmounted  by  an  oc- 
tagonal cap,  on  which  is  fixed  an  ornamental 
lamp  with  tliree-branch  lights. 

The  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge. — The 
East  River  Bridge,  which  will  eventually  connect 
Brooklyn  with  New  York,  is  steadily  progressing 
towards  completion.  It  will  really  be  more  than 
a  bridge — a  suspended  highway  connecting  the 
two  cities.  Of  this  entire  highway,  which  is 
5,989  feet  long,  3,455  feet  are  suspended  in  three 
main  openings,  and  these  constitute  what  may 
be  called  the  bridge  proper.  The  central  span 
will  cross  the  river  in  one  single  span  of  1,595 
feet  6  inches  from  centre  to  centre  of  tower. 
From  each  tower  towards  the  land  side,  half 
spans  will  be  supported  by  the  land  cables,  930 
feet  long  each,  measuring  from  the  centre  of 
tower  to  face  of  Anchor  "Wall.  From  the  Anchor 
Wall,  on  the  New  York  side,  a  distance  of  1,562 


feet  to  the  City  Hall,  and  from  the  Brooklyn 
Anchor  Wall  to  the  Brooklyn  terminus,  a  distance 
of  971  feet.     These  distances,   known   as  ap- 
proaches, will  be  supported  by  iron  girders  and 
trusses,  and  will  rest  at  intervals  upon  small  piers 
of  masonry  or  iron  columns  located  within  the 
blocks  of  buildings,  which  will  be  occupied.  There 
will  bo  one  uniform  grade  of  3  feet  3  inches  per 
100  feet  from  tho  New  York  terrcinus  to  the 
centre  of  tho  bridge,   and  tho  same  from  the 
Brooklyn  Anchorage.  Tho  roadway  will  pass  the 
towers  at  an  elevation  of  119  feet,  and  in  the 
centre  of  tho  main  span  the  elevation  in  tho  clear 
of  the  lower  chord  of  tho  bridge  will  be  135  feet 
above  mean  high  water,  or  140  feet  above  low 
water.     The   superstructure  will  consist  of  an 
iron  framing  85  feet  in  width  from  out  to  out, 
suspended  from  four  main  cables  by  wire  ropo 
suspenders  attached  to  iron  floor  beams,  which 
are  placed  seven  feet  apart.     The  flooring  of 
the  bridge  is  to  be  divided  into  five  grand  spaces 
by  six  lines  of  iron  trusses,  of  which  the  two 
centre  lines  will  have  a  depth  of  12  feet  and  the 
others  of  8  feet.    The  outer  spaces  o-f  the  bridge 
have  a  width  in  the  clear  between  the  truss  posts 
of  18  feet,  and  accommodate  each  two  lines  of 
tramways  for  ordinary  vehicle  travel,  as  well  as 
for  street  cars  drawn  by  horses.    The  next  two 
spaces  are  13  feet  2  inches   wide,  each  provided 
with  rails  for  the  running  of  the  trains  above  de- 
scribed.   The  bridge  is  supported  by  four  main 
cables — two  outer  ones,  and  two  near  the  middle 
of  the  flooring.    They  will  be  16  inches  in  dia- 
meter, composed  of  galvanised,  tempered  cast- 
steel  wire,  having  a  strength  of  160,0001b.  por 
square  inch  of  section.    The  cables  are  aided  by 
a  system  of  104  stays  in  eaeh  quarter.  They 
together  will  uphold  the  superstructure  of  the 
main  span,  the  aggregate  weight  of  which,  inclu- 
sive of  cables,  will  be  5,000  tons.     The  two 
towers  form  the  principal  features  of  the  work. 
At  the  water-line  tho  New  York  tower  has  a 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  river  of  141  feet, 
and  a  width  of  59  feet.    On  top  of  the  timber 
foundation  their  dimensions  are  respectively  157 
feet  and  77  feet,  while  the  base  of  the  foundation 
measures  172  feet  by  102  feet.    From  the  base 
of  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  balustrade  will 
be  354  feet.  The  quantity  of  masonry  in  the  New 
York  tower,  from  the  timber  to  the  summit,  is 
44,000  yards,  giving  a  weight  of  about  93,000 
tons  on  top  of  the  timber  foundation,  superstruc- 
ture included.     The  anchorages  contain  each 
33,000  yards  of  masonry.    No  rock  being  avail- 
able, it  is  necessary  to  provide  artificial  founda- 
tions, extending  to  the  watei'-level  with  an  ex- 
cavation of  20  feet ;  that  in  Brooklyn  consisting 
of  a  timber  platform ;  and  that  in  Now  York  of 
piles.    Tho  anchorage  fonns  a  mass  of  stone,  129 
feet  by  119  feet  at  the  base,  and  117  by  104  at 
the  top.    The  height  is  89  feet  above  the  river. 
The  four  anchor  plates  are  located  in  the  base  of 
the  masonry.    They  consist  of  castings,  oval  in 
outline,  with  radial  arms,  having  a  dimension  of 
19  feet  by  17  feet  and  depth  of  3  feet,  weigh- 
ing 25  tons  each.      The  arrangement   of  the 
anchor  walls  is  such  as  to  have  two  large  spaces 
in  each,  80  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  and  divided 
into  six  storeys,  serving  for  warehouses  above, 
and  for  an  underground  railway  passage  in  the 
lower  storey. 


ever,  is  not  strictly  necessary.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  weight  of  tho  bolts,  bands,  &c.,  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  wol^ld  bo  about  20ft., 
while  its  length  would  bo  72ft.,  or  6ft.  in  excess 
of  tho  obelisk  itself  purposely  added  at  tho  thicker 
end  of  tlie  monolith,  so  as  to  insure  horizontal  flo- 
tation. The  timber  casing  can  easily  be  applied  to 
tho  granite  shaft  by  scraping  out  the  sand  little  by 
littlo  from  under  it.  Tho  3in.  planks  of  which 
the  casing  would  be  constructed  would  not  ba 
applied  longitudinally,  but  in  discs  bolted  to- 
gether, after  the  manner  of  calender  rolls  on  a 
large  scale.  Mr.  Haddan  has  not  very  carefully 
estimated  the  cost,  but  he  thinks  that  by  these 
simple  means  the  transport  of  Pharaoh's  Needle 
to  London  would  not  cost  more  than  one-third 
that  of  the  plan  previously  proposed,  while  tho 
risk  would  be  considerably  lessened. 


THE  OBELISK  OP  ALEXANDRIA,  AND  ITS 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  ENGLAND. 


M' 


R.  J.  L.  HADDAN,  the  Director  of  Public 
Works  at  Aleppo,  in  a  letter  to  the  Engi- 
neer, offers  a  new  suggestion  as  to  the  best  means 
of  effecting  the  long-delayed  transportation  of 
the  Alexandrian  Obelisk  to  England.  He  re- 
commends the  building  up  round  the  obelisk 
itself  a  solid  or  partially  solid  wooden  casing,  so 
as  to  transform  the  square  obelisk  into  a  long 
cylinder,  which  can  thus  be  easily  rolled  down 
to  the  sea  on  ladder-shaped  baulks  of  timber. 
Seeing  that  the  larger  the  cylinder  the  easier  the 
traction,  its  diameter  would  pui-posely  be  made 
so  considerable  that  the  timber  thus  applied 
will  likewise  serve  the  purpose  of  floating  the 
whole  structure  after  it  is  rolled  into  the  sea. 
Once  on  the  briny  element,  it  will  be  towed  to 
Whitehall  without  further  trouble,  and  can  be 
hoisted  intact,  packing  and  all,  on  to  the  Embank- 
ment, either  by  the  risings  of  several  tides  or  by 
a  few  rams.  Once  on  terra  firma,  as  before,  it 
will  be  transported  to  its  site  by  rolling.  'The 
weight  of  the  obelisk  being  about  284  tons,  about 
320  tons  of  wood  would  be  required  to  float  it,  if 
the  casing  were  solid  throughout,  which,  how- 


THE  DUTCH  STOVE. 

THE  enormous  and  unprecedented  advance  in 
the  price  of  coals  which  has  recently  taken 
place  will  render  the  cost  of  fuel  a  very  serious 
item  to  persons  with  small  incomes,  and  will  also 
seriously  affect  manufacturing  interests.  Coals 
are  becoming  "  black  diamonds "  indeed  ;  but 
their  present  costliness  will  not  be  without  very 
groat  compensation  if  it  induces  a  less  extrava- 
gant consumption.  All  who  are  competent  to 
speak  upon  the  subject  are  unanimous  in  declar- 
ing that  there  is  great  wastefulness  in  the  use  of 
coal  for  generating  steam ;  while  as  to  domestic 
fire-places,  it  is  well-known  that  they  consume 
twice  or  thrice  as  much  coal  as  is  necessary,  and 
that  in  most  of  them  the  heat  goes  up  the  chim- 
ney. The  present  high  price  of  coals  will  prove 
a  "blessing  in  disguise"  if  it  leads  to  more 
persistent  and  sustained  efforts  being  made  to 
sectire  something  like  complete  combustion,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  to  the  effecting  of  gi-eater  economy. 
Sir  William  Armstrong  recounted  in  the  Times 
the  other  day  how,  at  the  Elswick  Works,  25 
tons  of  coal  have  recently  been  made  to  do  the 
work  which  has  hitherto  required  the  consumption 
of  60  tons  ;  this  shows  that  manufacturers  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
As  to  domestic  fireplaces,  "  A  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  Royal  Engineers  "  writes  as  follows  respecting 
tho  Dutch  stove  : — The  stove,  as  I  have  seen  it 
used  in  Holland,  combines  the  advantages  of  the 
close  stove  and  the  open  fireplace.  It  is  simply 
an  iron  stove  open  in  front.  The  Dutch,  who  are 
a  very  economical  people  living  in  a  cold  climate, 
use  nothing  else  ;  and  I  have  known  a  room  kept 
perfectly  warm  by  one  of  them  with  a  few  lumps 
of  turf  cut  off  the  neighbouring  bog.  The  stoves, 
if  bronzed,  would  be  very  ornamental  in  appear- 
ance, are  very  cheap,  and  are  set  under  the 
mantelpiece,  like  our  English  fireplace,  but  instead 
of  being  situated  in  the  recess  of  a  thick  wall,  stand 
a  few  inches  into  the  room,  and  diffuse  their  heat 
in  every  direction.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  more 
ornamental  than  the  black  sooty  openings  of  our 
English  fireplaces,  and  there  can  be  no  compa- 
rison in  the  cost  of  the  fuel  consumed  by  them. 
In  addition  to  the  saving  in  the  quantity  of  fuel, 
a  large  saving  is  also  made  in  quality,  as  an 
inferior  coal  or  coke  makes  as  good  fuel  for  them 
as  the  best  screened  Wallsend  coal. 


The  Contracts  for  the  New  Townhall, 
Manchester.— At  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
Manchester  City  Council  considerable  discussion 
has  taken  place  with  reference  to  the  contracts 
of  thoTSTew  Townhall.  There  is  in  the  council  a 
strong  party  who  desire  that  some  part  of  the 
work  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  local  builders. 
The  subject  again  came  up  at  a  meeting  of  the 
council  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.,  when,  on  the 
adoption  of  a  fresh  report  by  the  sub-committee 
being  proposed,  an  amendment,  "That  the  re- 
mainder of  the  contract  on  the  New  Townhall 
should  be  let  by  competition,"  was  put  and  carried 
by  34  against  25,  after  a  protracted  discussion. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building  will  be  close  on 
£1,000,000. 

'The  London  and  County  Banking  Com- 
pany.— The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  suc- 
cessful corporation  was  held  on  the  6th  inst.  The 
customary  half-yearly  dividend  of  6  per  cent, 
was  declared,  together  with  a  bonus  of  4  per 
cent.,  making,  with  the  dividend  and  bonus  paid 
in  June  last,  a  total  return  of  20  per  cent,  for  the 
year  1872. 

The  salary  of  Mr.Hewson,the  Borough  Surveyor 
of  Rochdale,  has  been  increased  from  £25U  to  £400 
per  annum. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SIK  GILBERT  KCOTT's  DESIGN  FOR  EDINBURGH 
CATHEDRAL. 

Wo  aro  enabled  to  give  tbis  week  a  doublo- 
pago  porspoctivo  view  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
design  for  tbis  Catbedral,  wUh  the  two  Western 
Towers,  -whicb  bavoboon  added  at  tbo  request  of 
tbo  Trustoos  since  tlio  award  was  made,  and  about 
wliiob  a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence 
has  taken  place.  We  also  give  a  perspective 
view  of  the  Interior,  as  designed  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott.  The  week  before  last  wo  gave  a  double- 
page  view  of  the  North  Elevation,  and  last  week 
we  gave  Two  Bays  of  the  Nave,  Two  Bays  of  the 
Choir,  and  Ground-plan.  With  the  aid  of  these 
seven  illustrations,  our  readers  can  form  a  pretty 
correct  conception  of  this  noble  design. 

MB.   ROSS'S  DESIGN  FOB   EDINBURGH  CATHEDRAL. 

Having  given  in  a  preceding  number  (see 
Building  News,  Jan.  24)  a  double-page  view  of 
the  South  Elevation  of  this  design,  we  give  this 
week  the  West  Front,  which  was  so  particularly 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  and  G.  F.  Roper 
in  our  last  impression.  It  now  seems  that  this 
design  was  made  in  London  before  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Ross,  at  Inverness,  and  then,  it 
appears,  copied  line  for  line  by  its  author,  in  J\Ir. 
Ross's  office,  and  under  Mr.  Ross's  "immediate 
superintendence." 

MR.  BURGES'S  DESIGN    FOR  EDINBURGH 
CATHEDRAL. 

Wo  aro  further  enabled  to  give  this  week  the 
West  Elevation  of  Mr.  Wm.  Burges's  rich  design 
for  the  same  Cathedral.  As  we  intend  to  give  next 
week  other  illustrations,  including  a  double- 
page  transverse  [section  of  this  design,  we  will 
postpone  any  further  observations  till  then. 

WILLESDEN  CHURCH  :  NQRTH-EAST  VIEW. 

Our  other  photo-lithographic  illustration  this 
week  represents  Willesden  Church,  which  has 
recently  been  restored  by  Mr.  Edward  J .  Tarver, 
architect.  For  ample  infoi-mation  about  this 
church,  its  history  and  restoration,  see  our  report 
of  proceedings  of  the  Architectural  Association 
in  this  week's  Building  News.  We  repeat  what 
we  stated  last  week,  that  we  shall  be  glad,  when 
opportunity  permits,  to  illustrate,  as  well  as  re- 
port, suitable  papers  read  before  oiu-  Architectural 
Societies. 


A  TIMBER  ROOF  OF  IOOft.  SPAN. 

(From  our  Own  Correspondent.) 

A TIMBER  roof  of  the  widest  span  upon 
record  in  this  kingdom  has  been  erected, 
and  tested,  at  Oldham,  by  Messrs.  McTear  and 
Co.,  the  well-known  felt  manufacturers  of  Belfast, 
London,  and  Manchester.  It  is  constructed  upon 
the  bow-and-string  lattice-girder  principle,  and 
consists  of  18  girders,  of  100ft.  clear  span  between 
the  walls.  The  test  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected affords  data  of  great  practical  value  that 
have  not,  hitherto,  been  supplied  or  ascertained. 
The  roof  has  been  erected  over  the  drill  shed  of 
the  31st  Lancashire  Rifles — a  building  just  com- 
pleted under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Blackburn,  Son,  and  Page,  engineers,  of  Oldham. 
The  area  covered  is  100ft.  wide,  and  160ft. 
long,  in  the  clear.  The  site  of  the  building 
is  upon  one  of  the  highest  levels  of  the  hill-crest 
upon  which  the  town  of  Oldham  is  built ;  and, 
consequently,  the  roof  is  exposed  to  the  highest 
pressure  of  gales  of  wind,  and  to  the  most  extreme 
falls  of  snow.  During  the  progress  of  the  work, 
nine  of  the  girders,  raised  into  position  and 
temporarily  secured  by  guide-lines,  were  blown 
down.  This  accident  proved  the  sound  con- 
struction of  the  girders,  not  one  of  them  being 
materially  damaged  by  falling  from  a  height  of 
and  led  to  a  severe  practical  test  being 


15ft. : 


applied  before  the  girders  were  re-hoisted. 

The  girders,  as  before  stated,  are  constructed 


on  the  lattice  bow-and-string  principle.  Trie 
strings  aro  104ft.  in  length  ;  the  depth  of  the 
girders  in  the  centre  is  lO^ft. ;  the  radius  of  the 
'bow  is  123ft.;  the  camber  of  tlio  strings  is  lOJin. 
in  the  centre.  Tbo  timl)or  in  tlio  bows  and 
strings  is  American  yellow  pine ;  tlio  other  is 
s])ruco  ilr.  The  whole  of  tlie  work  is  spiked  and 
nailed ;  without  tie-rods,  bolts,  shoos,  iron  flitches, 
straps,  or  iron  adjuncts  of  any  kind  tioyond  spikes 
and  nails.  The  strings  aro  each  formed  witli 
two  flitches,  of  lOin.  by  Ifin.,  one  flitch  being 
foi-med  with  two  lengths  and  the  other  with  throe 
lengtlis  of  scantling,  spliced,  or  plain  scarfed  to- 
gether. The  two  flitches  are  set  at  a  distance  of 
2^m.  apart,  to  receive  the  lattice  work.  Tbo 
intermediate  spaces  in  the  strings  between  the 
lattice  work  are  packed  with  flUing-in  pieces  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  lattice,  plaeed  with  the 
grain  reversed  to  that  of  the  lattice  work,  and 
securely  nailed  to  tlio  lattice  and  flitches.  By 
tbis  means  the  strings  are  rendered  compact  and 
solid.  The  lattice  work  is  formed  with  scantlings 
of  4in.  by  \\m.  The  lattices  are  set  out  from  the 
bow  of  tiie  girder,  as  a  basis,  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  and  at  a  distance  of  2|-in.  apart.  In 
the  strings  they  are  secured  in  their  double 
thickness,  occupying  the  2^m.  of  space  between 
the  two  flitches  ;  in  the  bows  of  the  girders  they 
are  secured  flush  with  each  other  in  a  space  of 
l^in.  Each  lattice  apex  passes  through  the  bow, 
and  is  notched  to  receive  and  clip  the  purlins. 
The  bows  are  formed  with  two  flitches  of  Z\m.  by 
l|in.,  bent  to  the  required  arc,  and  held  in  posi- 
tion by  being  n.ailed  to  web-pieces  at  each  foot, 
about  5ft.  long  and  12in.  deep,  and  to  the  lattice- 
work throughout,  without  any  other  stays  or 
fastenings.  The  purlins  are  formed  with  two 
flitches  of  Sin.  by  -Jths  of  an  inch  each,  nailed 
together  from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  and 
notched  to  the  girders.  They  are  placed  at  a 
distance  of  21iin.  apart.  There  are  no  rafters. 
The  purlins  are  covered  with  a  sheeting  of  i-in. 
boarding.  Upon  the  boarding  Messrs.  McTear 
&  Co.'s  rooflng-felt  is  laid,  and  finished  with  a 
coating  of  impervious  roof-varnish. 

The  walls  upon  which  the  roof  stands  aro 
about  15ft.  high,  built  in  14in.  brick-work,  with 
stone  dressings.  Under  each  girder  tho  walls 
are  increased  to  2ft.  in  thickness,  by  internal 
piers.  In  appearance  the  roof  internally  fulfils 
the  demands  required  for  such  a  building.  It  is 
open  to  the  sheeting.  The  timbers  are  all  left 
from  the  saw.  The  camber  line  of  the  eighteen 
girders  is  pretty  unifoi-m  throughout,  and  gene- 
rally the  soffits  of  the  strings  are  straight  for 
sawn  work.  Nothwithstanding  tho  slightness  of 
the  scantlings  and  the  extreme  width  of  the  span, 
there  are  no  indications  of  insecurity  or  weak- 
ness :  and  Messrs.  McTear  &  Co.,  in  all  probability, 
will  not  be  called  upon  for  any  outlay  under  a 
guarantee  which  they  have  given  for  the  stability 
of  the  work  for  ten  years. 

The  testing  of  the  work  was  conducted  by  one 
of  the  engineers,  Mr.  Page,  and  Mr.  Nicholl,  the 
Manchester  representative  of  Messrs.  McTear  & 
Co.  It  was  watched  with  great  interest  by 
Colonel  Lees  and  other  officers  of  the  corps,  and 
the  result  has  been  accepted  as  satisfactory. 

Two  of  the  girders  were  taken  for  testing,  and 
placed  about  8ft.  apart,  their  ends  resting  upon 
footings  with  a  clear  space  of  lOOft.  between. 
One  girder  was  entirely  new,  the  other  was  one 
that  had  fallen  and  sustained  damage  in  the 
accident  before  referred  to.  Being  with  some 
difficulty  steadied  in  position  to  receive  this  test 
fairly,  they  were  evenly  loaded  with  sawn  timber, 
froni  end  to  end,  with  the  following  results.  At 
starting,  the  camber  of  the  strings  varied  in  the 
two  girders.  In  the  damaged  one,  before  testing, 
the  camber  in  the  centre  rose  lOJin.  above  the 
horizontal  line  from  bearing  to  bearing.  At  20ft, 
from  the  bearing  on  tho  left  hand,  it  rose  4§in. 
at  20ft.  from  tho  bearing  on  the  right  hand,  it 
rose  4Jin.  With  an  evenly-distributed  load  of 
^  tons  over  the  entire  length  of  the  two  girders, 
the  string  of  this  one  was  deflected  2-2in.  in  the 
centre;  l-8in.  at  20ft.  from  the  left-hand,  and 
1-Oin.  at  20ft.  from  the  right-hand  bearing.  With 
a  similarly  distributed  load  of  10  tons,  the  de 
flection  was  4-6in.  in  the  centre,  and  3-5  and 
4-Oin.  respectively  at  the  two  points  before 
mentioned.  When  the  weight  was  entirely 
removed,  the  camber  of  the  string  in  the  centre 
stood  at  8|in.,  showing  a  loss  of  2^\n.  after  sus 
taining  a  weight  equal  to  5  tons,  assuming  that 
the  weight  of  10  tons  was  equally  borne  by  the 
two  girders. 

In  the  other  girder,  the  original  camber  was 
12iin.  in  the  centre  ;  5|in.  at  20ft.  from  the  left' 


hand,  and  .5^in.  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
right-band  bearing.  Under  the  weight  of  4J  tons, 
sustained  in  conjunction  with  tho  other  girder, 
the  deflection  of  this  string  in  the  centre  was 

2-  2in. ;  and  at  tho  other  two  points  l-7in.  Under 
its  share  of  the  full  weiglit  of  10  tons,  tho  centro 
was  deflected  4-7in. ;  and  at  tho  20ft.  distances, 

3-  9in.  and  3-5  respectively.  After  tho  weisrht 
was  removed,  this  string  went  back  to  lO^in. 
in  the  centre,  showing  a  loss  of  camber,  after 
sustaining  a  weight  of  5  tons,  of  IJin.  in  lOOft. 

Each  of  tho  girders,  weighing  about  15cwt., 
was  constructed  within  the  building,  and  hoisted 
with  a  collar  from  tho  centre  into  its  position. 
They  cKsplayod  no  signs  of  weakness  in  being 
hoisted.  The  wall-plates  are  hold  down  by 
wrought-iron  wall-hooks,  built  perpendicularly 
into  about  3ft.  of  brickwork. 

The  cost  of  a  roof  of  these  extreme  dimensions 
would  at  tho  present  time,  in  consequence  of  tho 
higher  prices  of  laboui-  and  materials,  be  about 
£3.  lOs.  per  square  of  100  superficial  feet.  Tho 
contract  for  this  roof  was  made  before  the  rise  in 
prices,  and  was  taken  for  about  £Z  per  square 
complete,  exclusive  of  tho  cost  of  testing.  Tho 
cost  of  testing,  amounting  to  a  considerable  simi, 
has  been  defrayed  by  Messrs.  McTear  &  Co.,  to 
whom,  with  the  engineers,  the  public  aro  indebted 
for  the  publication  of  this  contribution  of  data 
in  the  scientific  practice  of  cheap  roof-building. 


OPEN  ROOFS  AND  SMOOTH  CEILINGS. 

N  our  impression  of  the  3rd  ult.  (p.  21),  wo 
reprinted  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Sharpo  on  this  subject.  In  reply  thereto,  Mr. 
Joseph  Boult,  of  Liverpool,  writes : — "  As  an  ar- 
chitect, permit  me  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Sharpe  that 
the  difficulty  to  which  he  refers  is  less  the  result 
of  open  roofs  than  of  the  increased  altitude  of  the 
inclosed  space  in  a  church  which  usually  accom- 
panies an  open  roof ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  ne- 
cessary adjunct.  If  in  any  building  he  pleases, 
with  an  open  roof,  a  flat  ceiling  be  substituted  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  roof,  the  difficulty  of  hear- 
ing, I  have  no  doubt,  will  be  greatly  increased. 
The  deduction,  then,  is  that  in  an  auditorium,  tho 
greatest  height  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
length  and  width.  The  form  of  roof  or  ceiling  has,, 
doubtless,  to  be  considered,  but  I  am  not  awaro- 
that  flat  sounding-boards  immediately  above  the 
preacher  were  ever  of  much  advantage.  But 
unless  the  speaker  has  something  to  say,  and  says 
it  as  if  he  had,  he  will  never  makcj,  himself  heard. 
Such  a  speaker  as  the  Premier  will  reach  tho  ear 
of  thousands,  whether  it  be  in  the  open  area  of  tho- 
Liverpool  Exchange,  or  in  the  Philharmonic  Hall 
of  the  same  town  ;  whilst  he  who  is  indolent,  or 
speaks  merely  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  will  not 
be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  in  a  small 
apartment." 

In  reply  to  these  remarks  by  Mr.  Boult,  Mr. 
Sharpe  writes  : — "  If  my  letter  implied  that  a 
smooth  ceiling  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  make  a 
building  good  for  purposes  of  speaking  and  hear- 
ing, I  readily  stand  corrected  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Boult.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  sub- 
ject. The  transept,  the  columns  to  divide  off  the 
side  aisles  (all  thought  so  necessai-y  in  our  would- 
be  cathedrals),  no  doubt  add  to  the  difficulty.  But. 
without  pretending  to  much  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, an  unprofessional  person  may  safely  contrast 
the  music-hall,  in  which  every  syllable  is  heard 
distinctly,  and  some  of  our  unfortunate  chapels, 
in  which  the  hearing  is  very  difficult.  For  prac- 
tical pui-poses,  the  science  of  acoustics  is  so  far 
understood  that  if  a  congregation  intending  to 
build  directs  the  architect  to  let  the  acoustic  pro- 
perties of  the  chapel  be  of  the  first  importance,  he 
will,  no  doubt,  produce  a  building  in  which  an  or- 
dinary voice  could  be  heard  by  the  congregation. 
.  .  .  To  correct  a  building  after  it  has  been 
built  is  not  such  an  easy  matter.  I  only  know  of 
one  case  in  which  it  has  been  attempted,  namely, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  the  Gothic  fret- 
work and  handsome  pendants  have  boon  ruthlessly 
covered  up  by  a  flat  ceiling,  in  order  to  enable  our 
legislators  to  hear  one  another  ;  and  the  incon- 
gruity between  the  old  work  and  the  new  remains 
a  monument  of  the  ai-chitect's  neglect  of  acoustics 
in  a  room  which,  like  a  Unitarian  chapel,  was 
built  for  one  single  purpose,  namely,  to  hear  what 
is  spoken." 

Signer  Dupri,  the  sculptor,  has  finished  thenaonu- 
ment  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  Savonarola,  in  the 
convent  of  San  Marco,  in  Florence.  Savonarola 
is  represented  in  the  act  of  preaching  to  the' 
people. 
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A  THOUGHT  ON  COMPETITIONS— OLD 
AND  NEW. 

IT  -would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  iix  on 
any  subject  connected  with  Fine  Art 
more  worthy  of  attention,  especially  at  the 
present  moment,  than  that  of  Competitions. 
Indeed  we  might  affirm,  without  much  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  it  is  the  subject  of  all 
others  most  worthy  of  a  first  regard;  for,  ^vith- 
out  competition  in  art,  whether  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  architecture,  the  practice  of  art 
must  become  a  simple  monopoly,  confining 
itself  to  a  few  well-known  and  very  busy 
men — of  those  indeed  who  are  alone  able  to 
command  by  their  social  position  the  art 
market.  No  man  can  siu-ely  wish  for  any 
such  thing  as  a  complete  artistic  monopoty, 
any  more  than  a  monopoly  of  other  things  use- 
ful or  pleasing  to  the  world.  And  there  is 
another  thing  to  be  thought  of  in  this  matter 
of  Competition,  which  is  not  a  little  unfortu- 
nate— that  of  a  certain  degree  of  suspicion 
under  which  "  Competition,"  as  a  mere  idea, 
Ues.  It  would  be  a  little  difficult,  perhaps,  to 
explain  this  to  a  foreigner;  but  here,  in 
professional  circles,  at  least,  there  is  a  normal 
objection  in  the  abstract  to  Competition.  A 
professional  man,  in  proportion  as  he  is  re- 
moved from  the  general  circle  of  competitions 
in  art,  is  above,  or  is  supposed  to  be  above, 
the  common  run  of  professional  existence. 
This  prejudice  is  not  a  little  unhappy  in  itself, 
and  artistically  destructive  ;  for  it  places  a 
man  on  a  sort  of  eminence  for  the  doing  of 
nothing,  and  makes  a  positive  of  a  simple 
negation.  It  is  aldn  to  that  wonderful  notion 
in  academy  life  which  places  a  man  on  a 
pedestal  who  "  never  exhibits,"  or  who  has 
ceased  to  exhibit.  One  who  does  exhibit  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  visible,  and  the  world 
knows  what  he  can,  and  what  he  cannot  do  ; 
but  one  who  does  not  exhibit  at  the  annual 
exhibition,  nobody  sees  him,  and  he  becomes 
capable  of  any  mighty  work  you  will,  for 
nobody  surely  can  prove  liim  incapable  of  it. 
It  is  not  a  little,  imfortunate,  therefore,  that 
Competition  should  not  be  allowed  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour,  for  if  ever  an  idea  was  worthy 
of  it,  art  competition  is  !  Need  we,  therefore, 
ask  a  little  hearing  for  a  few  words  about  it, 
and  how  it  is  done,  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
done,  especially  in  fidl  view  of  the  late  Scotch 
Cathedral  competition — the  last,  and  perhaps 
the  most  momentous  of  aU  competitions  ? 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  take  it.  Competi- 
tion is  not  a  thing  to  be  run  away  from,  or  a 
"  temptation "  to  be  stedfastly  resisted,  as 
some  seem  to  think,  but  is  a  practice  to  be  in 
all  possible  fair  ways  encouraged  and  helped 
forward  ;  and  the  problem  is  not  how  to  do 
away  with  it,  but  how  to  manage  it  well  and 
fairly;  to  get  the  best  possible  result  for 
your  time  and  your  means  ;  to  get  the  best 
art  out  of  the  best  men  the  country  can  pro- 
duce. It  has  been  done,  and  it  can  be  done 
again.  If  in  past  days  men  were  to  be  found 
who  could  compete  honourably  and  fairly,  and 
with  the  best  of  good  and  noble  results,  then 
must  it  be  possible  to  do  so  nowadays,  if  but 
the  same  system  of  doing  the  work  be  adopted. 
Let  us,  by  way  of  example,  take  two  or  three 
instances  of  competitions  out  of  past  art  his- 
tory, before  modern  art  "improvement"  set 
in  to  do  so  much  by  machine  processes. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  de  Vinci 
were  very  great  painters,  and  it  well  might 
puzzle  the  lovers  of  art,  in  their  day,  to 
decide  which  to  choose  of  the  two  men  to  do 
any  certain  work.  Both  had  powers  peculiar 
to  their  separate  individualities  of  mind  and 
hands.  When  a  great  work  of  wall  decoration 
or  painting  had  to  be  done,  a  "  competition  " 
was  almost  a  necessity.  On  opposite  wall 
surfaces  it  was  that  M.  Angelo  and  Leonardo 
set  to  work,  quite  in  a  public  way,  to  work 
out,  each  artist,  his  wonderful  idea,  the  one 
in  the  great  pictxire,  or  drawing,  of  the 
"  Battle  on  the  Arno,"  and  the  other  the 
"Battle  of  the  Standard."  It  might  well 
puzzle  any  one  to  choose  between  them.  Both 
are,  unfortunately,  lost  to  the  world ;  but  en- 


gravings remain  to  show  what  the  composi- 
tions were  like,  and  to  give  us  an  idea — a 
feeble  one,  doubtless — of  what  the  great  works 
were  which  covered  the  bare  fresco  wall  sur- 
faces. Both  were  tlie  work,  be  it  observed, 
of  the  artists  themselves — theu'  o^vn  hands'  as 
weU  as  heads'  work,  the  imprint  of  their 
artistic  capacities  and  giant  powers.  This 
was  a  competition,  and  it  remained  for  the 
world  to  determine  which  was  the  most 
worthy.  It  was  a  great  trial  of  artistic 
power  and  skill.  Has  the  art  world  yet 
decided  which  of  the  two  it  would  most  dearly 
like  to  see  ?  This  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
of  competitions,  by  the  greatest  of  competitors, 
the  world  being  the  judges. 

Another  competition  was  that  of  the  famous 
one  between  Baphael  and  Sebastian  del 
Piombo.  liaphael's  picture  was  the  "  Trans- 
figuration," by  some  thought  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  pictures  ;  the  other  was  the 
great  picture  of  the  "  Raising  of  Lazarus," 
now  in  our  National  Gallery.  It  is  a  pity 
that,  with  all  the  picture-copying  that  is 
going  on,  there  is  no  adequately  capable  copy 
of  the  "Transfiguration"  to  be  seen  in 
London.  It  might  afford  an  idea  of  one  of 
the  terms  of  a  competition,  and,  by  the  side 
of  the  Sebastian  picture,  might  be  a  check  on 
modern  competitors  for  artistic  work,  the 
world  being  the  judges.  Here  there  Avas  a 
second  competition.  But  now  for  a  little 
architecture. 

It  woidd  be  not  a  little  curious  and  in- 
structive could  we  but  know  of,  and  see  exactly 
how  some  one  of  our  great  cathedrals,  or  eveu 
chui'chcs,  were  brought  into  being :  West- 
minster Abbey,  for  example.  Who  can 
imagine  ?  The  east  end,  the  "  sanctuary," 
was  certainly  first  built.  Was  there  a  com- 
I)etition,  as  at  Edinbiu-gh,  and  if  so,  who  com- 
j)eted  ?  and  how  many,  and  who  selected  the 
men  to  compete 't  and  were  there  drainiu/s — 
tinted  drawings  on  parchment — made  ?  and  if  so, 
to  what  scale,  and  how  many  of  them  'f  Could 
anj'  man,  whether  architect,  or  hired  servant, 
or  "  clerk,"  inuLe  a  perspective  out  of  the 
geometrical  drawings,  or  even  out  of  his 
head  ?  Why,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
anj'  man  living,  however  much  he  may  know 
of  Gothic  architectui-e  and  antiquity,  to 
divine  how  the  east  end  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  as  it  now  stands,  came  first  into  ex- 
istence, or  how  it  was  begun  to  be  built.  We 
have  a  notion  about  it,  but  may  be  wrong  ;  so 
we  will  let  the  industrious  and  curious  reader 
puzzle  over  it  a  little.  But  of  one  thing  we 
are  quite  sure  and  certain — viz.,  this,  that  the 
man  who  did  get  the  work  to  do,  whether  by 
competition  or  no,  was  a  right  good  one,  and 
those  who  gave  him  the  work  to  do  kneiv  their 
man,  and  the  sort  of  work  they  themselves 
wanted.  No  Gothic  man  wUl  doubt  this. 
What  a  curious  thing  the  first  plan  must  have 
been,  and  the  "  section,"  and  the  outer  "  ele- 
vations !"  and  one  cannot  help  asking.  What 
sort  of  chance  would  the  old  architect  of  the 
east  end  of  Westminster  Abbe}^  have  had,  had 
he  sent  in — say  through  a  kindly  medium — 
those  very  drawings  to  Edinburgh  ?  What 
would  have  been  said  about  them  ?  But  they 
were  real  and  bona  Jide  drawings,  with  a 
meaning  and  a  practical  purpose,  and  when 
carried  out  in  execution  what  have  they  not 
produced?  In  these  daj^s  of  "  competitions" 
we  see  a  future  building  through  a  fine  set  of 
drawings ;  in  old  days  they  must  have  seen 
the  drawings — rough  enough— through  the 
building,  as,  indeed,  we  are  now  obliged  to 
try  so  hard  to  do.  Competition,  then,  in  our 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  could  hardly  have 
been  possible,  or,  if  possible,  the  men  must 
have  competed  in  some  visible  and  practical 
way.  Indeed,  like  M.  Angelo  and  Leonardo 
at  a  picture,  or  like  Raphael  and  Sebastian  at 
their  work,  the  old  rough  and  stone-dust 
covered  architects  of  the  works  must  have 
competed  in  huilding.  It  was  in  stone,  wood, 
and  metal,  that  the  old  workmen  competed, 
and  not  on  paper.  If  this  be  impossible  now- 
adays, then  is  there  a  great  probem  stUl  to 


be  solved.  It  is  art  and  architecture  in 
actual  material  that  the  world  wants  ;  draw- 
ings disappear,  but  the  buildings  remain,  and 
it  is  the  buildings  that  the  world  looks  at,  and 
not  the  drawings,  which  seem  always  to 
indicate  what  they  are  and  what  we  try  to 
make  them.  The  real  keys  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Edinburgh  drawings  lie,  may  be, 
in  London ;  for  it  is  in  actual  completed 
huildinijs,  already  in  use,  that  we  can  best  see 
the  merits  of  each  "  competitor." 

Thus  the  real  fact  is,  that  competitions,  at 
least  architectural  ones,  as  nowadays  man- 
aged, are  purely  modern  afi'airs,  as  much  so  as 
railways  and  electric  telegraphs.  It  is 
altogether  a  new  thing,  unknown  in  old  art 
days,  to  picture  a  building  on  paper  and  then 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  mere  "designer,"  or 
tliinker  out  of  it,  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  heads  and  hands  of  other,  and  perhaps 
inferior,  artists.  No  such  thing  was  ever 
dreamed  of  till  now.  In  the  older  days  of  the 
world  a  man  must  have  begun  life  as  an  artist 
and  working  architect  by  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  a  building,  as  a  clerk  or  architect 
of  the  works.  He  must  have  commenced  by  the 
building,  under  his  daily  and  immediate 
direction,  and  perhaps  actual  manual  help  in 
the  work,  some  church,  or  house,  or  barn  it 
may  have  been,  and  then  from  such  experience 
and  proof  of  competencj',  he  passed  to  the 
work  of  some  larger  building,  as  a  cathedral. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  men  who  competed, 
as  the  buildings.  Which  to\vn  had  the  most 
reason  to  boast  of  its  cathedral  — Lincoln  or 
Ely,  York  or  Peterborough,  Westminster  or 
Salisbury  ?  Each  had  its  speciality.  But 
times  are  changed,  and  it  is  for  the  modern 
man  to  find  out,  if  possible,  how  best  to  do  its 
architectural  and  artistic  work.  The  marvels 
of  the  old  cathedrals  were  produced,  not  by  a 
system  of  "art-manufacture,"  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  putting  a  vast  niunber  of 
buUdings,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  and  degrees 
of  cost,  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  under  the 
preposterous  idea  that  he  can  work  them 
adequately  all  out,  but  who  must,  in  reality 
and  in  practice,  confide  all  the  real  hand  and 
art  work  in  them  to  subordinates,  without 
responsibility,  profit,  or  credit.  Such  a  man 
can  do  little  else  than  travel  about  from  one 
building  to  another,  and  so  do  little  more  than 
glance  at  each  one  of  them  !  And  futher,  to 
draw  a  lesson,  if  possible,  from  tliis  last  com- 
petition, may  we  not  say  that  a  new  system 
of  architectui-al  production  must  needs  come 
into  use  before  we  can  expect,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances of  architectural  stijle,  an  art- 
architectui-e,  parellel  with  true  painting,  to 
spring  forth  into  existence.  A  man  must  be 
judged  in  architecture,  as  in  painting,  not  by 
what  he  can  do  by  dint  of  travelling  about 
from  one  place  to  another,  leaving  the  real 
work  all  the  time  to  irresponsible  subordinates, 
but  by  the  impress  he  is  capable  of  making  on 
the  dead  materials  which  Nature  provides  for 
use  and  artistic  expression.  No  wonder  all 
modern  towns  are  empty  of  truly  expressive 
architecture.  "VATiat  is  there  to  produce  it?  In 
the  old  Gothic  cities,  each  house  was,  as  it 
were,  a  separate  artistic  erection — an  architec- 
tural painting  in  stone,  wood,  and  metal,  the 
thought  and  hand  work,  as  far  as  could  be,  of 
one  artist  ;  and  the  whole  result  of  a  number 
of  such  works  made  up  a  Gothic  street,  such 
as  those  yet  to  be  seen — but  so  fast  disappear- 
ing before  modern  improvements — in  French 
and  German  towns.  Rouen  and  Ulm,  Miin- 
ster  and  N\iremberg,  and  hosts  of  others 
contain  such.  Each  house  and  street,  or 
collection  of  individual  art  thoughts,  is  a 
picture.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  real  futui-e 
of  architecture  must  lie — not  in  manufacture, 
but  in  art ;  not  through  svperintendence,  but 
work  :  stone,  and  wood,  and  metal  painting  ! 
There  would  then  be  work  for  the  humbler 
men,  with  or  without  competition,  each  one 
getting  credit  for  the  work  he  does,  however 
small  it  might  be.  All  this,  it  is  true,  is  in 
the  future  of  art — a  great  era,  truly  :  distant 
it  may  be,  but  not  the  less  sure  and  certain 
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to  come.  It  is  not  a  now  tlioiif^ht ;  it  is  but 
tlie  renewal  with  a  I'resli  life  of  the  great 
spirit  of  the  past,  of  which  we  see  now  but 
a  few  scattered  fragments  in  museums  and 
ruins.  C.  15.  A. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  tho  ordinary  fortnip;htly  mooting  of  this 
Association  on  Friday  evening  last,  tho 
Prosidont,  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathows,  in  tho  chair, 
tho  following  gontlemen  wero  elected  mombors : 
Messrs.  A.  E.  Thompson,  J.  Nurso,  R.  W.  Gibson, 
T.  J.  Pyfo,  R.  Francis,  A.  Robinson,  R.  H. 
Snape,  S.  M.  Fishor,  W.  Nixon,  and  E.  P.  Wil- 
liams. A  vote  of  thanks  to  Messrs.  Parris  and 
Aldwincklo,  tho  architects  of  the  Now  Lambeth 
Workhouse,  for  their  kindness  in  allowing  the 
members  to  visit  those  buildings  on  the  1st  inst., 
and  for  so  kindly  entertaining  them  on  tho  occa- 
sion, was  accorded  by  acclamation. 

It  was  announced  that  ihe  next  visit  would  be 
paid  to-morrow  (Saturday),  to  tho  new  Home  and 
Colonial  OfSoos,  Downing-street,  now  in  course 
of  erection  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Gil- 
bert Scott. 

It  was  further  announced  that  a  new  class  had 
been  established  for  the  study  of  colour  decora- 
tion, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Quilter. 

The  President  said  that  according  to  the  sylla- 
bus of  papers  to  be  read  before  the  Association 
during  the  present  session,  Mr.  E.  Herbert  Car- 
penter was  to  have  read  a  paper,  but  was  unable 
to  do  so,  owing  to,  among  other  circumstances, 
the  death  of  that  gentleman's  esteemed  friend  and 
partner,  Mr.  Slater.  To  supply  the  deficiency, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  had  consented  to  read  a  paper 
on  "  the  Restoration  of  Willesden  Church,"  but 
before  Mr.  Tarver  read  his  paper,  he  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  call  upon  Mr.  Wood,  a  local  antiquary, 
to  read  a  paper  on  the  history  of  the  Church  at 
Willesden. 

Mr.  Wood  then  read  an  interesting  paper 

On  the  History  of  Willesden  Church. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  during  the  works  which 
had  recently  been  completed  at  Willesden  Church 
by  Mr.  Tarver,  discoveries  had  been  made  which 
cai-ried  back  the  origin  of  the  church  150  years 
further  than  was  previously  supposed.  It  was 
now  beyond  doubt  that  the  church  at  Willesden 
dated  from  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror,  or  the 
beginning  of  that  of  his  successor.  There  was, 
however,  no  mention  of  the  church  in  Domesday, 
but  this  was  easily  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  the  living  of  Willesden  was  never  more  than 
a  vicarage,  and  at  the  time  Domesday  was  com- 
piled the  church  was  nothing  more  than  an  oratory 
or  cell,  with  nothing  to  depend  upon  except  what 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  chose  to  en- 
dow it  with.  Of  the  little  Norman  oratory  or 
chapel  (which  was  probably  built  on  the  verge  of 
a  dense  wood  or  forest,  the  whole  of  the  district 
at  the  time  being  almost  one  continuous  forest, 
infested  by  all  kinds  of  wild  beasts)  which  occu- 
pied the  same  site  as  the  present  church,  but  two 
■window-heads,  and  the  drum  and  cap  of  a  small 
window-shaft  had  been  found  built  up  in  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave.  The  Norman  oratory 
was  probably  built  on  the  same  model  as  the 
neighbouring  church  of  Kingsbury — a  plain, 
oblong  structure,  without  aisles,  and  pierced  by 
narrow  Norman  windows,  and  containing  a  great 
many  Roman  tiles  in  the  structure  of  its  walls. 
Kingsbury  Church  had  been  ruthlessly  dealt 
with,  however;  its  windows  had  been  replaced 
with  fifteenth-century  ones,  and  afterwards  by 
wooden  frames  with  square  panes  ;  it  has  lately, 
Mr.  Wood  believed,  been  "restored,"  and  the 
walls  covered  with  an  elegant  bed-room  paper  (!) 
but  it  had  never  been  added  to  since  it  was  first 
built.  The  font  in  Willesden  Church  afforded 
good  evidence  of  there  having  formerly  been  a 
Norman  edifice  on  the  site.  The  font  was  square, 
with  a  central  stem,  and  four  clustered  columns. 
It  was  sometimes  said  that  the  font  had  been 
brought  from  Kingsbury,  but  the  description 
which  Stukeley  and  others  gave  of  the  font  at 
Kingsbury  did  not  support  the  assertion.  The 
font  at  the  latter  place,  which  was  very  different 
in  appearance,  had  long  since  been  destroyed. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  new- 
church  was  planned,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  parish, 
although  no  doubt  partly  in  emulation  of  the  church 
then  recently  erected  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Kilburn  by  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.  All  that 
now  remained  of  this  second  church  were  the 
pillars  of  the  nave,  constituting  two  of  the  bays 


Ijotwcon  tho  nave  and  south  aisle,  still  standing, 
and  those  botwoon  tho  nave  and  tho  north  aisle, 
found  built  up  into  the  wall  which  formed,  till 
lately,  tho  plain  blank  north  wall  of  the  nave. 
Though  not  exactly  alike,  those  had  a  close  re- 
semblance to  tho  pillars  in  the  crypt  under 
Becket's  crown,  at  Canterbury,  and  were  pro- 
bably designed  a  little  later  than  tho  period  when 
that  structure  was  erected  (1174).  Mr.  Wood  said 
that  the  likeness  was  so  close  that  the  builder  of 
Willesden  Church  might  have  studied  under  the 
architect  of  Canterbury.  In  1181  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  neither  vicar  nor  church, 
but  about  1200  there  seems  to  have  been  anew 
vicar  appointed,  and  that  by  1241)  the  new  church 
had  been  erected.  Tho  church  probably  took 
twenty,  if  not  forty,  years  in  building;  as, although 
so  near  London,  the  roads  at  that  time  must  have 
been  almost  impassable,  except  for  a  few  dry  weeks 
in  each  year,  tho  soil  being  a  most  tenacious  clay, 
and  all  the  materials  having  to  be  brought  to  the 
site.  Tho  new  church  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one,  and  the  remains  of  the  latter  "  built 
in  "  or  incorporated  with  the  now  edifice.  Mr. 
Wood  expressed  his  conviction  that  tho  north 
aisle  of  the  new  church  was  in  reality  the  old 
Norman  nave,  which  while  it  contained  the  blessed 
image  of  our  Lady  was  sanctified  to  the  people 
of  the  parish,  and  too  sacred  to  be  destroyed.  He 
believed  that  a  new  nave,  south  aisle,  and  chancel 
were  added  to  the  old  church,  which  was  left  as 
a  north  aisle.  The  shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  Wil- 
lesden attracted  hosts  of  pilgrims  from  London, 
who  no  doubt  brought  with  them  the  plagues 
with  which  the  village  was  several  times  severely 
scourged.  The  place  was  also  on  the  high  road 
from  London  to  St.  Albans,  and  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin  at  Willesden  was  greatly  enriched  by  the 
offerings,  prompted  by  either  the  fearer  the  grati- 
tude, of  pilgrims  to  or  from  St,  Albans,  and  who 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  dangerous  forests 
referred  to.  During  the  first  two  hundred  years 
after  its  erection,  however,  the  church  seems  to 
have  suffered  great  neglect,  as  was  attested  by 
the  following  document  found  in  the  old  muni- 
ment room  at  St.  Paul's,  and  which  Mr.  Wood 
said  he  had  translated  as  literally  as  he  could : — 
"  To  the  Noble  and  Rev.  Lords,  tho  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Pauls, — Your  humble  and  devoted 
parishioners  of  Willesden  relate  with  great  grief 
that,  after  various  visits  from  the  Commissary- 
General,  it  has  been  proved  that  the  chancel  is  in 
a  state  of  ruin  from  the  roof  (co-operatura)  through 
the  walls  and  windows,  to  the  foundations  them- 
selves, and  so  weak  in  consequence  of  age  and 
long  neglect,  that  the  said  chancel  is  ready  to  fall 
(in  terrain  mere  incipit),  and  that  the  walls  and 
windows  are  so  broken  and  cracked  (frangimtur 
et  rumpunhir)  that  it  requires  but  the  strength 
of  a  boy  to  tumble  down  the  stones  of  the  sti'uc- 
ture,  and  that  through  these  cracks  in  the  wall, 
and  the  fractures  in  the  windows  being  so  large, 
wide,  and  abundant  (tarn  magna,  longa,  et 
amplasj,  robbers  had  obtained  entrance  and  taken 
away  the  precious  goods,  thus  spoiling  the  church, 
and  that  since  the  last  robbery  the  parishioners 
have  been  daily  expecting  others.  And  that 
further,  on  account  of  the  rains,  strong  winds, 
and  horrible  tempests  entering  through  the  cracks 
and  fissures,  neither  can  Mass  bo  celebrated  at 
the  high  altar,  nor  can  the  holy  offices  be  per- 
foi'med  ;  and  what  is  worse,  tho  owls,  the  crows, 
and  the  jackdaws,  and  other  birds  flying  in  by 
night  and  by  day,  defile  all  the  altar  and  other 
places  in  the  chui-ch  with  feathers  and  dung,  to 
hear  of  and  to  see  which  is  absurd,  and  very  much 
to  be  lamented,  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss 
and  prejudice  caused  to  your  parishioners,  but 
because  it  is  a  scandal  to  those  who  ought  to  have 
amended  these  acts."  The  date  of  this  plain- 
spoken  document  was,  according  to  the  writing — 
for  it  was  neither  dated  nor  signed,  being  prob- 
ably presented  in  person — of  about  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  Soon  after  this  period,  a  new  chancel, 
new  south  aisle,  and  the  tower  must  have  been 
built,  while  the  Transition  nave  and  north  aisle 
were  left  untouched.  Mr.  Wood  having  spoken 
at  some  length  of  the  reputed  miraculous  image 
of  the  Virgin  which  existed  at  tho  church,  and 
of  the  destruction  of  the  image  and  that  portion 
of  the  church  in  which  it  was  contained  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  history  of  the  church  since  the  time  of  the 
Refonnation,  in  which  there  was  nothing  remark- 
able until,  in  1851,  Mr.  Little  was  called  in  to 
restore  and  lengthen  the  church.  What  Mr. 
Little  had  done  for  the  church  would  be  stated 
by  Mr.  Tarver.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Wood  said  that 
Mr.  Tar  vers  enlargement  of  the  church  had  given 


entire  satisfaction  to  the  parishioners  and  tho 
Committee. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver  next  read  his  paper 

On  the  Restoration  and  Eni.akgemekt  op 
Willesden  Churcil 

After  a  few  introductory  observations,  Mr.  Tar- 
ver said  that  he  had  selected  Willesden  Church, 
firstly  because  it  was  so  near  London  that  any  of 
tho  members  who  wanted  an  object  for  a  walk 
would  bo  able  to  see  tho  interesting  old  church  ; 
and  secondly,  because  BIr.  Wood  had  kindly  con- 
sented to  road  a  papor  on  the  history  of  the 
church,  a  subject  which  that  gentleman  had 
studied  in  connection  with  his  researches  into  the 
history  of  tho  parish.  Mr.  Wood  had  given  an 
account  of  the  church  up  to  the  year  1852.  Mr. 
Tarver  said  that,  thanks  to  the  drawings  presented 
to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  by 
he  widow  of  tho  late  Mr.  Little,  ho  was  enabled 
to  explain  the  works  carried  out  at  the  church  by 
that  architect.  Having  done  this,  he  would  de- 
scribe what  had  been  done  by  himself  for  tho  en- 
largement of  tho  church.  He  would  first  proceed 
to  describe  tho  church  as  he  believed  it  existed  in 
May,  1852,  when  Mr.  Little  was  employed  to  re- 
pair and  enlarge  it.  There  was  a  chancol  36ft. 
by  20ft.,  with  a  south  aisle  or  ch.apel  11/t.  wide, 
and  extending  to  within  21ft.  of  the  oast  chancel 
wall,  and  with  a  modern  vestry  on  the  north  side. 
There  was  a  nave  47ft.  by  20ft.,  with  a  south  aisle 
lift,  wide  opening  into  it  by  an  arcade  of  three 
arches — a  fourth  arch  opening  into  the  tower  at 
the  south-west  angle  ;  and  there  was  a  wooden 
south  porch.  The  chancel  had  an  east  window, 
with  the  arch  and  jambs  of  Early  Perpendicular 
style,  but  filled  with  wooden  tracery  and  mullions, 
and  filled  up  some  4ft.  or  5ft.  above  the  sill  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  wooden  altar-piece, 
classical  in  style.  There  were  also  two  north 
windows  and  one  south  window  (two-light)  Early 
Perpendicular  in  style,  and  a  small  south  door  of 
the  same  date.  The  vestry  door,  Mr.  Tarver 
thought,  was  modem.  The  two  arches  opening 
respectively  into  the  nave  and  south  chapel  were 
apparently  of  much  later  date  than  the  windows, 
the  former  being  four-centered  and  crippled  in 
form,  and  the  latter  a  pointed  segment.  The  roof 
was  hidden  by  a  plaster  ceiling,  and  held  together 
by  three  (probably  modern)  ties.  There  were  two 
steps  up'to  the  sacrarium,  and  a  returned  altar- 
rail.  The  south  chancel  aisle  or  chapel  had  an 
east  window  of  three  lights,  and  a  south  window 
of  two  lights,  each  with  a  very  flat  segmental 
head  and  Late  Perpendicular  tracery.  There  was' 
an  arch  opening  into  the  south  aisle  of  nave,  and 
the  roof  was  of  flat  pitch,  probably  modem,  and 
ceiled  at  the  plate.  Behind  the  chancel  arch  pier 
stood  the  font,  which  Mr.  Tarver  said  was 
the  most  ancient  object  in  the  church.  The  nave 
had  two  north  windows,  built  into  a  brick- 
faced  wall,  and  a  west  window — all  of  them 
fitted  with  wooden  mullions  and  tracery. 
The  west  door  was  blocked  up.  This  had 
on  the  exterior  an  arched  head  under  a  square 
dripstone,  with  cusped  spandrels.  The  arcade 
consisted  of  one  narrow  arch  and  two  wider  ones, 
Early  English  in  style,  with  a  rood-loft  entrance 
pierced  through  the  eastern  respond.  The  roof 
consisted  of  rafters,  with  collars  and  braces,  sup- 
ported by  tie-beams.  The  south  aisle  had  one 
window,  with  wooden  mullions  and  transomes,  the 
roof  being  a  continuation  of  that  over  the  south 
chancel  aisle.  The  seats  throughout  were  ir- 
regular square  pews,  including  one  large  one  im- 
mediately under  the  rood-loft  entrance.  The 
tower,  opening  by  two  acutely-pointed  arches 
into  the  nave  and  aisles,  was  Perpendicular  in 
style,  and  had  a  small  south  door,  apparently 
modern.  The  south  porch  was  of  no  interest  it- 
self, but  contained  a  fine  traceried  door  of  Deco- 
rated style.  What  Mr.  Little  did  was  to  repair 
and  restore  the  windows  throughout,  taking  the 
two-light  window  in  the  south  chancel  aisle  as 
his  general  type  where  wooden  tracery  had  been 
used.  For  the  east  window  of  chancel  and  west 
window  of  nave  he  adopted  two  vai'ieties  of  Per- 
pendiciilar  tracery  for  three-light  windows ;  for 
the  rest,  he  cai'ried  out  a  restoration  of  such 
tracery  as  he  found.  He  re-opened  the  western 
door,  and  placed  a  lobby  within  it.  He  built  a 
new  south  porch  of  wood  upon  a  stone  plinth,  and 
re-used  the  fine  old  Decorated  door.  He  closed 
the  external  south  door  of  the  tower  and  the  in- 
ternal or  belfry  door,  and  substituted  for  tho 
latter  an  external  door  with  a  picturesque  ar- 
rangement of  steps ;  he  also  closed  the  south 
chancel  door.  He  removed  the  arch  separating 
the  nave  and  chancel  aisles,  after  (Mr.  Tarver 
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thought)  pleading  for  its  restoration.     Ho  ro- 
movod  tho  eastern  respond  containing  the  rood- 
loft  entrauce,  probably  considering  it  an  obstruc- 
tion to  sight  and  sound,  and  added  tho  spaco  thus 
gained  to  the  easternmost  arch  of  the  nave  arcade. 
He  ropah-ed  the  walls  in  various  places,  and  built 
a  dry  area  around  them.    He  raised  the  pitch  of 
tho  south-aisle  roof  and  put  a  boarded  coiling 
underneath  it,  and  he  materially  strengthened  the 
nave   roof   by  running  la  pole-plate   along  it, 
thus  connecting  tho  tie-beams  with  the  rafters, 
inter-ties,  and  collar  pieces.    He  also  increased 
the  size  of  the  church  by  adding  15ft.  at  the 
west  end  of  nave,  this    extension  containing  a 
children's  gallery,  in  which  the  organ  was  also 
placed,  but  subsequently  removed  to  the  tower. 
Finally,  he  re-seatod  the  Church  throughout  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Neasdon  House  faculty  pew — 
an  institution  which  was  rigidly  maintained  to 
the  present  day.  and  which  was  of  itself  worth  a 
journey  to  see  any  Sunday  at  morning  service). 
Mr.  Little  might  have  done  other  works  which 
Mr.  Tarver  had  been  unable  to  asce^-tain,  as  the 
drawings  presented    to    the  Institute  by  Mrs. 
Little  were  not  accompanied  by  a  specification. 
Those  drawings  had  served  as  a  guide  to  him 
(Mr.  Tarver)  in  the  works  he  had  to  carry  out, 
and  he  hoped  the  example  set  by  the  widow  of 
Mr;  Little  of  presenting  to  the  Institute  drawings 
connected  with  public  buildings,  would  be  followed 
in  other  instances.    The  first  professional  services 
that  Mr.  Tarver  was  called  upon  to  render  were  in 
connection  with  the  sacrarium,  and  consisted  in 
designing  a  reredos  and  pavement    given  hy 
private  individuals.    The  reredos  erected  by  Mr. 
Little  was  a  very  inexpensive  one,  and  had  no 
particular  pretensions  to  richness.  The  sill  of  the 
east  window  was  very  low,  and  the  Vicar  (the 
Rev.Mr.Wbarton)  suggested  that  an  open-traceried 
reredos  might  be  made  sufEciently  high  to  attain 
proper  proportions  and  at  the  same  time  admit  of 
the  east  window  being  seen  through  it.  Mr. 
Tarver  thought  his  design  would  show  that  this 
treatment  admitted  of  an  effective  arrangement 
of  fioi'al  decorations  in  the  shape  of  wreaths  twined 
in  and  out  of  the  tracery,  and  of  a  background  of 
rich  flowers  to  throw  up  the  light-coloured  stone- 
work.    In    the  pavement   he    had  adojsted  a 
combination    of    mosaic    and    tiles.  Some 
time  after  these   works  had  been  completed, 
the  Vicar  told  Mr.   Tarver  that  it  would  be 
necessary    to    increase    the  accommodation  of 
the  church,  and  instructed  him  to  prepare  plans 
showing  in  what  way  this  could  be  done.  In 
due  course  a  Committee  was  formed,  and  Mr. 
Tarver's  plans  were  accepted.    His  instructions 
■were  to  obtain  about  200  additional  sittings  on  the 
ground  floor,  and,  with  one  or  two  allowed  excep- 
tions, to  avoid  interfering  with  graves  dating  with- 
in the  last  fifty  years.  After  making  a  careful  plan 
of  every  grave  that  was  visible  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  he  found  that  a  north  aisle  to  the  nave  of 
17ft.  internal  width,  and  a  somewhat  narrower  ad- 
junct to  the  chancel,  could  be  built  without  touching 
any  of  the  graves  in  question.    In  excavating  the 
trenches,  however,  the  workmen  did  come  across 
a  few  unexpected  recent  graves,  but  this  only 
proved  that  their  whereabouts  was  unknown. 
The  contract  for  the  new  works  was  entered  into 
in  March,  1872,  between  William  Shearburn,  of 
Dorking,  builder,  and  the  treasurers  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee.     Mr.  Tarver  said  that  the 
drawings  exhibited  indicated  what  had  been  done, 
but  he  would  take  the  chief  clauses  of  the  specifica- 
tion in  their  order  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  works.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  take 
down  portions  of  the  church  where  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  new  works.    This  led  to  some 
most  interesting  discoveries ;  for  the  north  wall, 
on  being  taken  down,  was  found  to  contain  not 
only  a  large  number  of'  wrought  and  moulded 
stones  of  various  dates,  but  the  bases  of  three 
columns  in  their  original  positions,  thus  making 
it  evident  that  the  woi'k  in  hand  was  to  be,  after 
all,  merely  the  restoring  a  lost  limb  of  the  church. 
Those  columns  and  arches  corresponded  in  every 
detail  with  the  Early  English  arcade  on  the  south 
side.    There  were  three  columns,  supporting  four 
arches,  answering  to  three  Early  English  arches 
and  the  tower  arch  opposite,  thus  proving  that 
the  Early  English  church  extended  as  far  as  the 
west  wall  of  the  tower,  and  perhaps  there  was  an 
Early  English  tower.     The  caps  of  the  two  re- 
sponds, east  and  west,  were  also  found  ;  and  Mr. 
Tarver  said  he  could  thus  have  reproduced,  with- 
out any  difficulty,  an  exact  copy  of  the  original 
arcade,  and  have  crowed  over  the  "  restoration," 
as  such  things  were  called.    But  would  this  have 
been  right  in  principle  ?    He  held  a  very  strong 


opinion  that  it  would  not.    What  he  could  and  did 
do  was  this  : — There  was  a  number  of  stones,  quite 
sound,  sufficient  to  ro-use  as  one  of  the  columns, 
and  there  was  one  perfect  base  (but  no  cap)  ;  these 
he  rebuilt,  with  a  new  cap,  similar  to  the  other 
now  ones,  and  cut  an  inscription  stating  that  they 
wero  tho  remains  of  a  former  arcade,  and  had  been 
discovered  and  rebuilt  in  1872.    Several  moulded 
stones  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  periods 
were  also  found,  and  thej'ambs  and  head,  in  sihi,  of 
a  two-light  window  in  the  north  chancel  wall. 
Tbis,Mr.Tarver  thought,  had  corresponded  withthe 
other  Perpendicular  two-light  windows,  and  its 
position  would  not  have  left  room  for  a  north 
chancel  aisle  of  the  same  length  as  the  south 
chancel  aisle.    Still,  there  might  have  been  a  short 
chancel  aisle  on  the  north  side.    There  was  also 
discovered  a  small  piscina,  with  a  narrow  shelf 
over  it,  in  the  north  chancel  wall.    The  earliest 
discovered  stones  were,  however,  themostexciting 
finds"  of  all.  These  were,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wood, 
two  semi-circular  window  heads,  each  cut  out  of 
a  solid  stone,  and  a  capital  of  the  same  date — 
probably  Early  Norman.     Those  were  carefully 
preserved  in  the  vestry.   Mr.  Tarver  next  referred 
to  the  shoring  of  the  nave  roof  during  the  removal 
of  the  wall,  and  gave  credit  to  the  contractor  for  the 
manner  in,which  he  had  effected  this  without  pro- 
ducing the  ghost  of  a  crack  in  the  plaster  ceiling 
which  follows  the  internal  line  of  the  nave  roof. 
Mr.  Tarver  had  provided  for  a  .system  of  braces  to 
hold  the  feet  of  the  rafters  in  their  places,  but  Mr. 
Little's  pole-plate   with  its  iron  chairs  to  the 
beams  prevented  the  necessity  of  these.  As 
to     the    interference     with    the     seats,  the 
contractor  simply  moved  them  all  bodily  ISin. 
away  from  the  wall,  and  erected  his  hoarding. 
In  the  excavator's  work.  Mr.  Tarver  had  provided 
for  carrying  all  footings  down  12ft.  below  the 
ground,  and  in  one  place  (the  north  porch)  this 
calculation  was  under  the  mark,  for  it  was  neces- 
sary to  go  down  14ft.  6in.,  on  account  of  some 
extra  deep  graves ;   but  the   general  average 
depth  proved  to  be  less  than  12  feet.  Dorking 
lime  was  used  for  the  concrete,  and  no  settlements 
have  as  yet  been  observed  in  the  work.  The  walls 
were  carried  up  in  stock  bricks  faced  with  Kentish 
rag,  with  Box  Gi-ound  for  the  dressings,  quoins, 
&c.,  while  for  the  internal  stonework  Corsham 
Down  was  used.    In  mentioning  the  carving,  Mr. 
Tarver  said  he  had  wished  to  make  all  the  cor- 
bels historical  (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Sulman  in 
his  paper  on  the  Churches  of  North  Hants,  read 
before  the  Association  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  re- 
ported in  the  Bdilding  News  for  February  1st 
inst.)  by  introducing  portraits  of  various  digni- 
taries and  ministers  connected  with  the  Church, 
viz.,  tho  Queen,  tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 


sittings,  at  a  co.st  of  about  £8  per  sitting.  Tho 
space  in  the  tower  vacated  by  tho  organ  was 
turned  to  account  as  a  bapti.story,  where  the  font 
might  now  be  seen  to  much  better  advantage  than 
when  tucked  away  behind  tho  south  pier  of  the 
chancel  arch.  The  clock-weights  in  their  deal 
case  presented  some  difficulty,  but  Mr.  Tarver 
surmounted  it  by  removing  tho  case,  revealing 
the  weights,  and  painting  and  gilding  them,  while 
to  prevent  any  chance  of  accident  through  tho 
breaking  of  a  chain,  he  has  provided  a  high, 
wrought- iron  fender,  made  by  Leaver  of  Maiden- 
head, to  inclose  the  space  immediately  beneath 
the  weights.  The  pulpit  was  refixed  on  the  north 
side,  a  correct  position,  but  hardly  so  well  adapted 
for  commanding  a  viewvof  the  congregation  as  the 
south  side  ;  here,  however,  the  "Faculty  pew" 
was  lord  of  the  position.  The  glazing  was  in  varied 
quarry  patterns,  executed  by  Pepper,  andfive  of  the 
windows  were  provided  with  sliding  casements, 
also  provided  by  Pepper,  and  possessing  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  easily  opened  by  side  pulleys. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Tarver  said  he  thought  somo 
apology  was  due  by  him  for  bringing  before  tho 
Association  this  account  of  a  small  contract,  but 
he  hoped  that  the  historical  associations  of  tho 
church  and  the  fact  of  its  being  so  near  town, 
and  yet  bearing  the  character  of  being  an  out-of- 
the-way  country  church,  might  have  lent  somo 
interest  to  the  subject. 

A  brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Lacy 
W.  Ridge,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wharton  (Vicar  of  Willes- 
den),  Mr.  Riddett,  and  the  President  took  part ; 
and,  a  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to 
Messrs.  Wood' and  Tarver  for  their  interesting 
papers,  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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IN  our  notice  of  this  competition  a  fortnight 
since,  we  omitted  to  state  that  the  prizes  would 
be  the  same  as  those  for  the  School-Planning  Com- 
petition, namely  £10.  lOs.,  for  the  best  plan  ; 
£o.  5s.  for  the  second  best  ;  and  £3.  3s.  for  tho 
third  best.  Each  set  of  drawings  to  bo  on  one 
sheet  of  double  elephant,  and  capable  of  reduction 
for  a  double-page  Building  News  illustration. 
A  double-page  illustration  measures  15in.  by  llin. 
For  the  sake  of  easy  transmission,  the  drawings 
should  be  sent  in  unframed  and  unstretched. 
Designs  to  be  sent  in  under  mottoes. 


the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Archdeacon  of  Middle 
sex,  the  Dean  of  St.  Pauls,  the  Vicar,  and  the  two 
curates  or  the  churchwardens,  but  the  money 
would  not  allow  of  portraits,  so  he  contented  him- 
self with  giving  to  the  four  dripstone  heads  out- 
side the  west  wall  certain  insignia  as  a  substitute 
for  an  attempt  at  likenesses.  The  Queen  was  re- 
presented by  wearing  a  crown  over  a  widow's 
cap  ;  tho  Archbishop  having  the  pall  fastened  on 
with  crosslets  fltchy  ;  the  Bishop  of  London,  by 
the  crossed  daggers,  and  the  Vicar  by  a 
Maltese  cross,  in  token  of  the  chaplaincy  which 
he  holds  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Malta  and 
Jerusalem.  The  next  item  of  importance  referred 
to  the  chancel  steps.  These  were  taken  up  and 
reset  3ft.  westward  (with  due  regard  to  placing 
the  ledger  stones  so  that  their  inscriptions  could 
be  read).  This  enabled  the  south  chancel  win- 
dow sill  to  be  used  for  sedilia,  and  gave  much 
more  space  for  the  Communion-service.  The 
roof  covering  was  of  blue  Staffordshire  tiles,  to 
match  those  used  by  Mr.  Little,  with  cresting, 
finial,  and  tile  cross  by  Cooper,  of  Maidenhead. 
There  was  nothing  particular  to  mention  under 
the  head  of  "  Carpenter  and  .Joiner."  The  roofs 
were  boarded  under  the  rafters,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  warming'of  the  church.  For  the  latter  purpose 
an  estimate  was  submitted  by  Messrs.  Bacon  for 
hot-water  apparatus,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the  por- 
traits, the  funds  available  would  not  admit  of  hot- 
water  apparatus,  and  hot  air  was  resorted  to,  the 
apparatus  being  provided  by  Messrs.  Haden.  The 
organ  was  removed  from  the  tower,  where  it  had 
been  hidden,  tea  loft  in  the  transept;  this  allowed 
of  seats  being  placed  underneath  it.  The  total 
number  of  new  sittings  was  313.  On  the  other 
hand,  26  were  lost  in  the  nave  and  chancel,  and 
the  whole  of  those  in  tho  west  gallery  ;  but  as 
these  consisted  of  mere  stops  without  backs  or 
bookboards,  their  loss  should  hardly  be  counted. 
Omitting  them,  therefore,  the  nett  gain  was  287 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  New  Courts  of  Justice. — Mr.  Gregory 
on  Monday  asked  tho  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  what  was  the  cause  of  delay  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  New  Courts  of  Justice,  and  when 
the  building  was  to  be  commenced. — -Mr.  Ayrton 
replied  that  at  the  beginning  of  last  session  ho 
stated  that  the  sketch  of  the  plans  of  the  designs 
had  been  approved  of  by  the  Treasury,  and  that 
they  had  been  referred  to  the  architect,  that  he 
might  be  prepared  to  supply  the  necessary  plans 
and  drawings.  He  was  then  to  prepare  them 
within  six  months,  but  much  more  time  than  had 
been  anticipated  was  required,  and  though  tho 
architect  worked  very  diligently  to  fulfil  his 
engagements,  it  had  been  found  impossible  to  do 
so.  It  was  also  found  necessary  that  the  sur- 
veyors should  "  take  out  the  quantities  "  for  tho 
pui-pose  of  the  tender.  That  work  had  been  of 
great  magnitude,  and  required  much  more  t  imo 
than  had  been  anticipated,  but  he  hoped  that 
the  surveyors  would  be  in  a  position  to  fix  tho 
time  for  the  issue  of  the  contracts  on  tho 
25th  of  March,  and  if  the  tenders  were 
satisfactory  the  work  would  be  speedily  proceeded 
with. 

Sanitary  Legislation. — Sir  C.  Adderley 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whether 
the  entire  omission  in  her  Majesty's  Speech  of 
any  reference  to  the  completion  of  recent  sanitary 
legislation  by  a  consolidation  of  the  numerous 
existing  Acts  giving  power  to  the  authorities 
now  constituted,  implied  that  the  Government 
do  not  intend  to  introduce  any  measure  this 
session  for  effecting  such  consolidation. — Mr. 
Gladstone  intimated  that  it  was  not  tho 
intention  of  the  Government  to  take  any  imme- 
diate steps  for  the  promotion  of  sanitary  legisla- 
tion. 

New  Mint  Building  Site. — Mr.  Ayrton  ob- 
tained leave  to  bi-ing  in  a  Bill  for  the  removal  of 
the  Royal  Mint  to  a  new  site. 
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THE  CITY  AND  WEST-END  llAILWAY. 

MR.  ISAACS,  tho  Rurvoyor  of  tho  Ilolborn 
diHtrict,  ha«  pi-osontod  to  tho  Holborn 
Board  of  Workfl  a  roport  on  tho  City  and  Wost- 
ond  itailway.  Ho  statos  tliat  tho  lino  is  dosignod 
to  start  from  tho  South  Konaington  Station  of 
tho  Metropolitan  Railway,  to  bo  carried  undor 
tho  Brompton-road,  Knio'htsbridgo,  Hyde  Park- 
cornor,  and  Piccadilly,  to  llogont's-oirous,  whero 
a  large  station  is  to  bo  formod,  which,  in  addition 
to  receiving  tho  local  trallic,  is  to  servo  as  a 
West-end  terminus  for  some  of  tho  principal 
railways  in  tho  kingdom.  Leaving  Regent's- 
circna,  the  railway  would  tako  tho  line  of 
Leicoator-squaro,  and  pass  through  Lincoln's- 
inn-fiolds,  emerging  into  Holborn  opposite  Brown- 
low-street,  thenco  along  tho  contra  of  Holborn 
until  nearly  opposite  Ely-court,  whoro  it  cuts 
diagonally  across  Hatton-garden,  Ely-place, 
Field-lane,  and  Farringdon-road,  and  termi- 
nates by  a  junction  with  tho  Metropolitan 
Railway,  about  Hiyds.  north  of  the  nortliorn 
end  of  the  west  platform  of  the  Farring- 
don-stroot  station.  In  connection  with  the 
railway  it  is  proposed  to  make  five  new  streets, 
one  only  of  which  may  bo  considered  as 
affecting  the  interests  of  tho  Holborn  district — 
viz.,  the  widening  of  the  existing  line  of  Newman's- 
row  and  Great  Turnstile  from  Lineoln's-inn- 
field's  to  High  Holborn,  on  tho  west  side  of  each 
respectively.  He  points  out  that  the  company 
seek  power  to  underpin  any  building  which  might 
be  affected  by  their  operations,  but  which  they 
do  not  want  to  take.  There  was  no  doubt, 
iaving  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  should 
the  lino  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  that  there 
would  have  to  be  an  open  cutting  along  Holborn 
prior  to  the  tunnel  being  formed.  This  would 
reproduce  the  inconveniences  that  oocun-ed  in  the 
Marylebone-road  during  the  construction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  by  cutting  off  access  to  the 
shops  without  any  liability  to  make  compensa- 
tion. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHJEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Leicestersiiieb  Architectural  akd  Aech^o- 
LOGiCAL  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Leicester  on  the  27th  ult. 
The  report  was  read,  and  the  statement  of  ex- 
penditure showed  a  balance  in  hand  of  £62.  5s. 
Mr._  J.  P.  Clarke  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society.  A  number  of  interesting  objects  were 
exhibited;  among  others,  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a 
fragment  of  Roman  pavement  found  in  excavating 
for  a  cellar  on  the  south  side  of  Silver-street,  in 
that  town,  at  a  depth  of  3ft.  below  the  surface  of 
the  street  pavement.  The  pattern  was  composed 
of  interlacing  circles  within  a  square  border,  all 
of  black,  red,  and  white  tesserfe. 

Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute.  —  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Section  of  tho  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute  was  held  on  Wednesday  fortnight.  From 
the  report  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bers had  increased  during  the  year  from  206  to 
235.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bunco  read  a  short  paper  upon 
the  old  town  registers  recently  discovered  in  the 
demolition  of  S.  Martin's  Church.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Holliday  then  read  a  paper,  illustrated  by  plans 
and  diagrams,  with  reference  to  recent  discoveries 
in  S.  Martin's  Church.  He  said  there  was  no 
record  of  the  existence  of  any  church  in  Birming- 
iam  in  Domesday  Book,  but  the  discovery  of  two 
portions  of  a  Noi-man  arch  tended  to  show  that 
the  first  portion  of  S.  Martin's  Church  was  built 
in  the  twelfth  century.  By  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  church  appeared  to  have 
consisted  of  a  nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  tower,  and  a  crypt  under  the  south  aisle. 
A  weather  moulding  on  the  tower  showed  that 
the  floor  of  the  thirteenth  century  church  must 
have  been  several  feet  lower  than  the  present 
one.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  church 
appeared  to  have  been  extended,  and  the  north 
aisle  rebuilt.  In  the  fifteenth  century  further 
alterations  were  made,  the  principal  being  the 
raising  of  the  nave  arcades  and  the  placing  of  a 
flat  roof  over  the  clerestory  windows.  Two  of 
the  beams  of  the  flat  roof  and  some  of  the  brackets 
Lad  been  discovered.  This  woodwork  was  painted, 
and  one  of  the  beams  appeared  to  have  been 
against  the  wall  over  the  chancel  arch.  Tho 
painting  upon  it  was  part  of  a  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  was  similar  in  character  to  paint- 
ings in  other  churches  of  the  same  period.  Mr. 
Holliday  concluded  by  calling  attention  to  two 


drawings  of  frescoes  on  the  chancel  wall,  which, 
as  ho  showed,  illustrated  incidents  in  the  history 
of  S.  Martin. 

Liverpool  Architectural  and  Arch^eo. 
LOGICAL  Society.— Tho  sixth  mooting  of  this 
session  was  hold  on  Wednesday  week,  when  a  paper 
was  road  by  Mr.  Huggins  on' "the  Revival  of  Art 
in  Liverpool."  Tho  Council  aro  arranging  to 
hold  a  soiree,  in  April  next,  commemoi-ating  tho 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Society.  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharpo  has  kindly  promised  to  bo 
present,  and  lecture  upon  the  Cathedrals  and 
Monasteries  of  England,  views  of  which  will  be 
exhibited  liy  tho  aid  of  tho  lime-light.  As  con 
siderable  time  will  be  devoted  to  conversazione 
and  the  inspection  of  models,  paintings,  books, 
&c.,  members  and  friends  are  requested  to  assist 
by  contributing  objects  of  interest  to  the  evening's 
proceedings,  and  to  communicate  thereon  with 
tho  hon.  secretary  as  early  as  possible. 

Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. 
-The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  the  23rd  ult.  Mr.  Edward  Domville  and  the 
Rev.  G.  Watson  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society,  and  the  best  thanks  of  tho  meeting  wore 
given  to  tho  Rev.  H.T  .  Ellacombe  for  presenting 
the  supplement  to  his  valuable  work  on  tho 
Church  Bells  of  Devon,  and  to  tho  Architectural 
Society  of  Oxford,  and  the  Middlesex  Archcco- 
logical  Society  for  the  presentation  of  their 
"Transactions."  Mr.  J.  Hay  ward,  on  behalf  of  the 
Treasurer,  read  his  report  for  tho  previous  year, 
which  showed  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society 
of  i:l03.  12s.  4d.,  but  stated  that  this  sum  would 
be  nearly  all  absorbed  by  payment  of  outstand- 
ing accounts.  A  correspondence  between  the 
Society  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  on  the  work  of  re- 
storation in  progress  on  Exeter  Cathedral  was 
read,  followed  by  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Barnes  on  "  The  Proportions  observed  by  Mr. 
Hugall  in  rebuilding  the  Church  of  S.  Mary,  near 
Torquay."  The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  next  read 
some  further  particulars  relating  to  the  bells  of 
the  Cathedral  which  had  recently  been  discovered 
among  the  records,  many  of  which  were  very 
interesting.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
given  him,  and,  a  similar  compliment  having  been 
paid  to  the  chairman,  the  meeting  terminated. 

Belfast  Architectural  Association.  — •  A 
meeting  of  the  Belfast  Architectural  Association 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  3rd  Feb.  Robert 
Young,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  Robert  Watt, 
B.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  read  a  paper  on  Architectural 
Education.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  the  reader 
referred  to  the  great  want  that  existed  for  a 
thorough  systematic  training  for  Architectural 
students,  especially  before  entering  an  office. 
He  suggested  that,  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
supplying  this  want.  Architecture  should  be  re- 
cognised as  well  as  engineering  in  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  and  advocated  the  appointment  of  a 
lecturer  on  Architecture  at  each  College.  Archi- 
tecture is  almost  the  only  profession  which  does 
not  get  some  assistance  in  the  education  of  its 
junior  members  from  the  State.  The  Govern- 
ment in  this  country  rather  ignored  the  profession, 
and  gave  their  work  usually  to  their  own  Engi- 
neers, except  when  some  work  of  more  than 
ordinary  difficulty  is  required,  which  even  the 
commanding  officer  cannot  attempt.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  Belfast  Architectural  Association, 
until  something  better  can  be  substituted,  should 
take  up  this  work  in  Belfast,  and  as  a  commence- 
ment, open  classes  for  instruction  in  the  science 
and  history  of  Architecture,  and  offer  prizes  to 
the  younger  members  for  drawings.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  already  a  Class  of  Design,  meeting 
fortnightly,  and  which  is  largely  attended. 

Somerset  Archaeological  Society. — A  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  was  held  recently  at  Taunton. 
The  Rev.  J.  S.  Gale,  of  Kingston,  read  a  paper, 
entitled  "  An  attempt  to  distinguish  the  old 
Brislington  ware."  The  ware,  he  said,  was  now 
realising  almost  fabulous  prices  at  frequent 
.auctions  in  Bristol  and  elsewhere,  on  the  faith 
that  it  was  genuine  local  manufacture,  but  very 
little  of  it  was  even  of  British  make  ;  and  his 
theory  for  its  estimation  as  Brislington  ware  was 
that  a  tradition  existed  that  a  copper  lustrous 
dolf  of  similar  material  had  been  made  in  that 
place — so  similar  that  it  was  impossible,  perhaps, 
to  distinguish  it.  His  view  was  that  when  the 
West  of  England  was  the  seat  of  the  woollen 
trade,  Spanish  vessels  laden  with  wool  brought 
into  the  Somersetshire  ports  this  ware,  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Moors  while  in  Spain,  and 
which  in  the  ceramic  art  served  as  a  model  for 
the  Italian  majolica. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Encpnemnri  Notes,  by  Frank  Robertson, 
F.R.A.S.  (London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon),  is  intended 
to  supply  an  exhaustive  digest  of  all  the  subjects 
necessary  for  an  engineer  in  practice.  The  form 
of  arrangement  is  a  good  one,  and  tho  groat  re- 
commendation of  tho  book  to  those  who  wish  to 
use  it  will  bo  that,  instead  of  more  general 
foi-muhn  only  to  bo  developed  by  those  well  versed 
in  tho  higher  mathematics,  as  far  as  possible 
nrhial  dimemions  and  scantlings  are  given,  thus 
affording  reliable  standpoints  to  bo  adopted  or 
improved  on. — Onr  Smmen :  an  Appeal,  by 
Samuel  Plimsoll,  M.P.  (London :  Virtue  &  Co.),  is 
a  most  praiseworthy  attempt  to  inquire  into  and 
find  some  remedy  for  tho  groat  loss  of  life  ever 
taking  place  on  our  coasts.  Mr.  Plimsoll  has 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  his  work, 
which  is  very  well  produced,  and  illustrated  by 
the  heliotype  process.  He  shows  that  there  are 
annually  hundreds  of  lives  lost  by  shipwrecks 
from  two  causes  which  are  easily  preventiblo. 
One  of  these  is  the  neglect  by  tho  law  to  take  tho 
same  care  of  sailors  as  of  the  rest  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  other  tho  carelessness  or  deliberato 
wrong-doing  of  shipowners  who  send  vessels  to 
sea  in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  hardly 
hope  to  reach  their  destination  safely.  He  com- 
pares, at  some  length,  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  law  to  insure  the  safe  condition  of  structures 
erected  on  land  with  tho  absence  or  lax  enforce- 
ment of  such  regulations  so  far  as  vessels  are 
concerned.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  houses 
built  to  sell  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  dishonest  evasions  which  characterise  our 
ommercial  morality  of  the  present  day;  but 
there  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  will  not  feel  sur- 
prised and  indignant  at  some  of  Mr.  Plimsoll'a 
revelations  of  the  manner  in  which  many  vessels 
are  built.  The  illustration  following  page  36, 
which  gives  an  example  of  the  use  of  "  devils," 
or  sham  bolts,  in  shipbuilding,  will  for  ever  pre- 
vent surprise  in  any  mind  at  the  ever-recurring 
"osses  of  vessels  supposed  to  be  seaworthy.  We 
do  earnestly  hope  that  Mr.  Plimsoll,  who  has 
laboured,  and  is  still  labouring,  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things,  will  obtain  a  hearty  response 
to  his  appeal.  His  immediate  endeavour  is  to  obtain 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
matter,  and  he  declares  that,  if  in  the  ensuing 
session  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  will  resign  his  seat, 
"and  as  God  may  help  him  with  such  fellow- 
workers  as  he  may  find,  go  from  town  to  town  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  sailor's  wrongs." — The  fourth 
issue  of  The  Australian  Handbook  and  Almanac 
for  1873  (London :  Gordon  &  Gotch)  reaches  us  • 
in  'a  considerably  enlarged  and  improved  form. 
It  has  already  become  well  known. — The  City  of 
London  Directory  for  1873  (London  :  W.  H.  &  L. 
CoUingridge)  has  now  been  published  three  times 
in  as  many  years.  As  in  the  preceding  issues, 
the  work  is  well  done,  many  features — some  very 
valuable  ones — are  introduced,  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  directory ;  and  we  only  regret,  as  we 
have  done  before,  that  the  limited  area  which  it 
embraces  must  to  a  great  extent  interfere  with  its 
general  usefulness. — Elementary  Lessons  in  Ap- 
plied Mechanics,  by  Robert  Stowell  Brown,  LL.D. 
(London :  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin),  is  one  of 
Cassell's  "  Technical  Manuals."  It  is  intended  for 
those  who,  having  some  knowledge  of  elementary 
mathematics  and  mechanics,  desire  to  gain  infor- 
mation as  to  their  practical  application.  —  A 
Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Metal  Work  is  issued 
by  Messrs.  Brawn  and  Downing,  64,  Clement- 
street,  Birmingham.  They  promise  at  an  early 
date  an  addenda,  which  shall  contain  a  few 
examples  of  the  Renaissance  style. — I^and  Sales 
n  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  from  1815  to 
1842,  is  a  list  republished  from  the  Manchester 
City  News,  compiled  from  statistics  furnished  by 
Mr.  George  Robins,  the  well-Tcnown  auctioneer. 
The  list  comprises  about  six  hundred  sales, 
representing  the  disposal  of  more  than  700,000 
acres,  the  total  amount  received  for  the  same 
being  over  £11,000,000. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Kensington  Vestry,  on  the 
4th  inst.,  it  was  proposed  to  adopt  the  Baths  and 
Washhouses  Act  in  the  parish,  the  expense  of 
the  necessary  buildings  being  estimated  at  £25,000. 
An  amendment  that  it  was  "  inexpedient  at  the 
present  time  to  adopt  the  Act"  was  carried  by  24  to 
19. 

Competitors  for  the  Coachmakers'  Company's 
prizes  may  be  reminded  that  the  drawings  mwtt  be 
sent  in  on  or  before  March  30,  to  enable  the  adju- 
dicators to  make  their  award  before  May  1,  in  order 
that  the  drawings  may  be  exhibited  in  the  forth- 
coming International  Exhibition. 
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CHUECHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

MlDnLETON-lN-xnE-WoLDS. — Tho  ancicut  parish 
church  of  MiddlGton-in-the-Wolds,  Yorkshiro,  has 
been  reopened,  after  restoration  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000.  Tlio  toT\-or,  west  front,  north  -wall  of 
nave,  and  tho  soaith  ])orch,  havo  hcen  entirely 
rebuilt,  and  tho  chancel  arch  widened  and 
heightened.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  M.  Teale, 
of  Doncaster,  and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Robert 
Slater,  of  York.  Tho  building  is  of  Pickering  stone, 
•with  Ancaster  stone  dressings,  and  tho  interior 
has  been  faced  -with  chalk.  The  church  consists 
of  chancel,  nave,  north  and  soiHth  aisles,  and 
tower  .at  the  west  end ;  the  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  four  bays,  tho  pointed  arches  of 
which  spring  from  Norman  pillars.  In  the 
chancel  is  a  fine  early  specimen  of  the  sedilia,  bo- 
sides  which  is  a  piscina,  and  on  tho  opposite  side 
■  ■  an  aumbry. 

Seaton. — A  now  reredos  has  just  been  erected 
in  Seaton  Church,  Devonshire,  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  R.  Medley  Fulford,  architect,  of  the  Close, 
Exeter.  The  reredos  is  built  principally  of  Beer- 
stone.  The  re-table,  which  projects  about  Cin. 
from  the  face  of  the  work  immediately  over  tho 
holy  table,  is_[of  richly-veined  polished  Devon- 
shire marble.  Tho  reredos  proper  consists  of 
three  compartments,  the  central  ono  being  the 
highest  and  largest,  though  each  is  surmounted 
and  terminated  by  an  embattled  and  carved 
cornice.  A  largo  cross  stands  detached  from 
the  middle  panel,  which  is  enriched  by  carved 
diaper-work,  and  upon  the  arched  head  above  is 
carved  a  representation  of  the  Fruitful  Vine.  In 
sunk  panels,  on  either  side  of  the  central  com- 
pai-tmont,  are  sculptured  angels  in  the  attitude  of 
adoration,  each  of  them  swinging  a  censer.  The 
capitals,  cornices,  spluys,  finials,  &c.,  are  all 
effectively  carved,  the  carved  and  sculptured 
Tvork  having  been  execiited  by  Mr.  HaiTy  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  The  entire  height  of  the  whole  is 
7ft.  Oin.,  and  this  measurement  is  just  the  ex- 
treme width  of  the  structure  without  the  wings, 
which  are  kept  subordinate  to  all  the  rest ;  they 
extend  the  full  width  of  the  chancel,  and  are 
plain  ashlar,  of  Beer  stone,  surmounted  by  cornice 
in  keeping  w-ith  the  cornice  of  the  reredos  proper. 

Sii-CHESTEJi.— The  church  of  S.  Peter,  Silches- 
ter,_  was  reopened  on  Candlemas  Day,  after  resto- 
ration. The  walls,  constructed  of  rubble  and 
flint,  hitherto  concealed  by  painted  deal  wood- 
work, have  been  repaired,  plastered,  and  coloured. 
The  roof,  which  was  hidden  from  sight  by  a  false 
ceiling  of  lath  and  plaster,  has  been  opened  out. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Ham,  of 
Bramley.  The  old  brick  flooring  has  been  re- 
placed by  pavement  of  encaustic  tiling,  by 
Messrs.  Minton,  &  Co.,  of  Stoke-upon-Trent. 
The  sanctuary  curtains  of  blue,  red  and  gold,  were 
manufactured  from  the  pattern  of  an  ancient 
cope. 

Worcester  Cathedral. — The  restoration  of 
Worcester  Cathedral  is  now  drawing  near  to  a 
completion,  and  the  Restoration  Committee  re- 
quire the  remaining  work  to  be  done  by  Whitsun- 
tide. The  designs  are  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Perkins,  of  Worcester,  is  the  local 
architect.  The  principal  recent  work  has  been 
the  completion  of  the  choir  flooring,  the  erection 
of  the  grilles  behind  the  stalls,  the  repairs  to  the 
tombs  of  King  John  and  Prince  Arthur,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  screen  between  the  choir  and  nave, 
the  'flooring  of  the  nave,  and  the  lighting.  The 
■work  required  to  be  done  to  the  tomb  of  King 
John  and  the  mortuary  chapel  of  Prince  Arthur, 
elder  brother  of  Henry  VIH.— a  curious  and  ela- 
borate piece  of  Peii^endicular  architecture — was 
small.  This  chapel  is  of  white  Painswick  stone, 
the  whole  of  which  has  been  scraped,  and  some 
slight  repairs  have  been  done  to  two  or  three 
broken  pinnacles  ;  but  the  defaced  figures  have 
not  been  restored.  The  tomb  of  King  John  has 
been  scraped,  and  it  is  intended  to  recrown  him. 
Traces  of  paintings  on  the  outside  of  the  tomb 
had  been  found,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
restore  them.  The  choir  flooring  of  marble  has 
BOW  been  completed,  though  this  has  been  some- 
■what  delayed  owing  to  a  change  made  in  the  de- 
sign after  part  of  it  had  been  laid.  The  old  stone 
pulpit  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  has  been 
pulled  down,  the  lower  portion  rebuilt  of  more 
elaborate  design,  and  the  old  upper  portion  will 
be  replaced  upon  it.  Some  light  metal-work,  in 
harmony  with  the  grille  work  in  the  choir,  has 


been  added  to  tho  rorcdos.  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Briudley,  of  Lambeth,  havo  had  the  execution  of 
all  the  ornamental  wood-work.  Tho  bishop's 
throne  of  carved  oak  is  not  yet  erected  in  iti 
place  ;  nor  are  tho  proposed  carved  oak  canopies 
which  are  to  bo  placed  over  the  stalls  of  the 
Dean,  the  sub-Dean,  and  Canons,  altogether  eight 
in  number,  at  tho  west  end  of  tho  choir.  A  good 
portion  of  the  carved  wood-work  of  tho  screen 
between  the  choir  and  nave  is  erected.  Consider- 
able progress  has  boon  made  in  tho  flooring  of 
the  nave.  All  the  old  white  stone  floor  (which 
was  much  broken)  has  boon  removed  and  broken 
up  to  aid  in  making  concrete,  which  has  now  been 
laid  nearly  over  the  whole  area  of  the  nave.  Tho 
new  floor  to  be  laid  on  the  concrete  is  of  blue 
slate  and  white  (Hopton  Wood)  stone  of  great 
hardness.  The  stones  are  cut  squ.are,  and  will  be 
laid  in  patterns.  Messrs.  Wood  and  Sons,  of 
Worcester,  have  tho  execution  of  this  part  of  tho 
work. 

BUILDINGS. 

Chorlev. — Tho  new  workhouse  at  Chorley, 
which  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Bradshaw%  architect,  of  Bolton,  is  now  completed. 
The  building  has  been  completed  at  ratlier  loss 
than  tho  contract  price.  Mr.  Pickup's  tender 
was  for  ilGjTOd,  the  actual  cost  having  been 
£16, 788. 12s. 

SoiiTHRORT. — A  new  Winter  Palace  is  about  to 
be  erected  at  Southport.  The  building,  with  the 
exception  of  the  conservatory,  will  be  substan- 
tially built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings;  the 
roofs  will  have  cut  green  slates,  mingled  with 
purple ;  the  stairs  will  be  carried  up  in  outside 
towers,  with  slate  turrets,  which  will  give  variety 
and  picturesqucness  to  the  outline.  The  space 
outside  the  building  will  bo  laid  out  with 
terraces,  promenades,  shrubberies,  winding 
walks,  croquet  lawns,  summerhouses,  ferneries, 
&c.  Contracts  for  the  works  have  been  entered 
into  for  sums  amounting  in  the  whole  to  a  little 
under  £30,000.  The  buildings  have  been  designed 
and  the  grounds  laid  out  by  Messrs.  Maxwell  and 
Tuke,  Bury. 

SCHOOLS. 

London. — At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  London 
School  Board,  on  Wednesday,  tho  works  com- 
mittee recommended  the  acceptance  of  a  tender 
from  Mr.  A.  Killby,  of  Salmon-lane,  Limehouse, 
amounting  to  £7,700,  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
to  provide  accommodation  for  1,167  children,  in 
Minnow-road,  Southwark  ;  of  a  tender  from  Mr. 
W.  Wigmore,  of  Bradfield  House,  Fulham, 
amounting  to  £7,405,  for  the  erection  of  a  school 
to  provide  accommodation  for  1,102  children,  in 
Wornington-road,  Chelsea ;  of  a  tender  from  Mr. 
W.  Higgs,  of  Crown  Works,  South  Lambeth-road, 
amounting  to  £0,430,  lor  the  erection  of  a  school 
to  provide  accommodation  for  1,084  children,  on 
the  site  in  New-road,  Wandsworth  ;  and  a  tender 
from  Mr.  J.  Cooper,  of  Camberwell-road,  amount- 
ing to  £5,850,  for  the  erection  of  a  school  to 
provide  accommodation  for  766  children,  on  the 
site  in  Hughes's-fields,  Deptford.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  were  agreed  to. 


Roman  Latch  Keys. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Archsological  Institute  on  Friday  last,  Mr. 
Fortnum  exhibited  a  series  of  bronze  rings  with 
keys  fitted  to  them,  and  read  a  short  but  very 
interesting  paper  on  their  use.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Soden  Smith,  who  also  exhibited  several 
examples,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
bronze  rings  were  worn  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest 
security.  It  is  possible  that  the  freedman  who 
acted  as  treasurer  in  a  great  house  was  the 
wearer.  A  statement  by  Mr.  Freeman  followed ; 
after  which  there  was  a  short  discussion  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  architecture,  in  which  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and 
Mr.  Ferrey  took  part.  A  series  of  drawings  of 
the  remains  of  the  ccc'fes?oZ/7  at  Bradford-on-Avon 
by  Mr.  Irvine,  were  on  the  walls,  and  it  was 
regi-etted  that  no  adequate  description  of  them  was 
offered. 

CI^^L  AND  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — 
At  a  meeting  of  this  Society  on  Friday  evening 
last,  Mr.  Edward  Perrett  read  a  paper  "  On 
Various  Kinds  of  Condensing  Apparatus  for 
Steam  Engines,"  which  was  illustrated  by  well- 
prepared  diagrams.  A  discussion  followed,  in 
which  Messrs.  Black,  Haughton,  Brewster,  Butler, 
Kingsford,  and  Britten  took  part. 

New  National  Schools  at  Wood  Top,  Burnley, 
were  opened  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  "Waddington 
was  the  architect. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  tlie  opinions  of 
our  corresponaents.  The  Kilitor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  commmiicationa  should  lie  <ira^v7i  up  as  briefly 
as  possiljle,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Oun  Eeapers.— We  shall  feel  oIjHged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  lettei-s  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  31 
TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-GAEDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmohis  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  is  Gd.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).   Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofHce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

(Payable  in  advance.) 
Nineteen  and  sixpence  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  6s.  (or  Gi  dols.  gold).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  Gs. 
(or  32  francs).  To  India  (cia  Southampton),  £1.  143.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal, 
il.  Gs.  ' 

N.B, — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  sub.scriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  m-apper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volimies,  2s.  each. 
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E.  F.  T.,  Ambleside. — You  say,  "  I  am  now  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  have  been  in  an  office  eighteen  months, 
and  feel  dissatisfied  with  the  work  I  get,  therefore  with 
the  proficiency  I  have  arrived  at.  What  amount  and 
what  kind  of  drawing  ought  I  to  look  for,  with  any- 
thing else  3'ou  would  advise  me  upon  ? "  Judging  from 
the  character  of  your  communication,  we  should  say 
you  are  entitled  to  very  little  remuneration,  and  that 
unless  you  improve,  you  are  not  likely  to  arrive  at 
sMperlative  proficiency.  Howis  it  possible  for  a  stranger 
who  laiows  nothing  of  your  antecedents  or  abilities,  or 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  work  you  are  capable  of 
performing,  to  tell  you  what  you  are  fairly  entitled  to 
claimfor  your  labours? 

Competitor. — We  should  be  glad  to  insert  any  fair  criti- 
cism on  the  selected  design  of  the  Buildinq  News 
School-Planning  Competition,  but  your  remarks  smack 
rather  too  strongly  of  disappointment  and  chagrin  to 
be  of  use. 

F.  A.  and  J.  A.  B.— See  our  notice  of  BniLDiNO  NEWS 
Church-Planning  Competition  this  week. 

G.  Skipper  asks  whether  "  non-professionals  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  Building  News  architectural  compe- 
titions ?  "  Certainly,  and  carry  oft'  all  the  prizes  if  they 
can. 

Building  News  School  Competition.— We  misspelt 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  design  as  given  last  week. 
It  should  have  been  Fred.  Simpson,  not  Sampson.  We 
beg  Mr.  Simpson's  pardon. 

"  Entregle." — We  have  handed  'your  letter  to  the  refe- 
rees of  the  School-Planning  Competition.  We  will  not, 
however,  insert  any  letters  refieeting  in  any  way  on 
the  integrity  of  the  referees.  Your  observation  about 
"  tampering  with  the  conditions  "  imply  as  much,  and 
your  letter  is,  therefore,  inadmissible.  The  referees 
are  not  infallible,  but  they  are  honourable  and  high- 
minded  men,  and  they  performed  their  work  conscien- 
tiously. 


THE    EDINBURGH  CATHEDRAL  COMPE- 
TITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — It  must  be  a  comfort  to  your  readers,  a.<3 
it  certainly  is  to  me,  that  at  last  we  have  got  at 
the  "  unimpeachable  evidence  "  which  you  have 
assured  your  readers  for  weeks  past  you  have 
had  in  your  possession,  but  which  you  have  been 
so  reluctant  to  divulge.  It  now  concentrates  on 
Mr.  Roper.  His  is  the  only  name  you  have  con- 
descended upon  in  the  whole  discussion,  and  it  is 
therefore  entirely  with  Mr.  Roper  I  have  to  deal. 

The  merits  of  the  case  may  be  illustrated  in  a 
very  different  form  from  that  which  you  suggest, 
viz.,  by  what  took  place  subsequent  to  the  appear- 
ance of  your  first  article  on  the  subject  of  the 
Designs  for  the  Edinburgh  Cathedral. 
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That  article  amazed  mo.  You  will  romombor 
that  immodiatoly  on  its  appoaranoo,  I  wroto  an 
indignant  ropiidiation  of  its  contonts,  so  far  aw 
thoy  applied  to  me.  Tho  letter  appeared,  but  in 
the'  paper  of  the  following  week,  and  in  tlie 
same  Ihruo,  were  published  a  continuation  of  tho 
first  article.  . 

I  -wrote  you  again,  but  a  private^  letter, 
recoivod  from  you  induced  mo  to  withdraw 
my  letter,  thinking  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion would  appear  in  the  Bcii.DiNG  News.  Tho 
explanation  that  did  appear  was  the  rovorso  of 
Ha.tisfactory.  Meantime  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Roper,  dated  15th  January,  1873.  He  says  :— 
"  I  admire  Mr.  Street's  design  excessively,  but  for  a 
cathedral  1  still  hold  to  yours,  and  am  certain  it  will  keep 
the  position  it  has  taken.  In  the  Building  News  of  last 
week  mentiun  is  made  of  your  having  had  assistance 
from  London.  Now  all  the  architects  1  am  connected  with 
know  who  is  meant,  and  of  course  the  conclusion  they 
wish  to  come  to  is  obvious.  I  therefore  wish  distinctly  to 
Btatel  that  I  have  not,  by  word  of  mouth,  given  any 
grounds  for  connecting  myself  with  this  work,  that  I  am 
aware  of.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  my  mentioning 
this,  as  it  is  likely  to  do  me  some  injury  in  connection 
with  my  works  for  others.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  trouble  you  about  this  before,  although  I  have  known 
certain  men  had  been  busying  themselves  in  the  matter. 
I  know,  therefore,  pretty  well  in  what  quarters  it  origin- 
ated. The  jealousyof  the  profession,  you  must  remember, 
is  very  great  in  London." 
In  reply  I  wrote  Mr.  Roper  as  follows  : — 

"  January  19, 1873. 
"  As  you  may  imagine,  I  was  very  much  annoyed,  at 
the  tone  of  the  article,  and  wrote  immedialely  to  the 
Editor.  He  inserted  my  letter,  but  continued  his  remarks 
more  offensively  than  before.  I  have,  as  you  see,  simply 
denied  the  truth  of  their  statement,  but  probably  I  may  go 
further;  meantime,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  stand  on  my 
defence.  I  shoukl  be  sorry  that  you  suffer  in  any  way, 
but  it  seems  to  me  you  have  only  to  state  the  facts,  viz., 
that  you  were  employed  by  me,  and  that  you  assisted  me, 
in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  sense  as  you  are 
accustomed  to  assist  the  leading  London  architects.  I 
shall  take  care  that  you  are  no  way  let  into  trouble,  and 
fortunately,  I  am  in  a  position  to  defend  myself,  and  give 
due  credit  to  my  assistants." 

This  is  the  last  letter  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Roper.  In 
answer  to  it  he  wrote  me  as  follows : — 

"  January  21st. 
"  I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter ;  indeed  I  have  been  long 
expecting  to  hear  from  you,  respecting  the  statements 
afloat  anent  the  Kdinburgh  design,  and  was  sorry  you 
did  not  take  me  into  your  confidence,  previous  to  writing 
your  letter  to  the  Buildino  News. 

"I  wish  myself,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  publicly,  and  I  am  in 
hopes  nothing  further  will  be  said.  However,  in  case 
there  should,  I  had  better  advise  you  as  to  what  I  know. 
I  happened  to  be  working  on  a  set  of  di-awings  for 
E.  W.  Godwin  when  I  made  the  first  sketches  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  I  think  I  told  you  I  showed  them  him. 
My  belief  is,  that  had  you  said  that  a  young  London 
architect,  Mi-.  Geo.  Freeth  Roper,  assisted  you  ui  the 
design,  but  that  the  whole  drawings  were  worked  out  at 
your  private  residence,  and,  under  your  immediate 
superintendence,  nothing  further  could  or  would  have 
been  said.  Your  total  denial  of  my  assistance  seems  to 
have  raised  their  '  bile.' 

"  It  I  am  obliged  to  speak,  you  can  rest  assured  I  shall 
not  say  anything  but  in  your  favour.  Your  having  been 
so  near  success  seems  to  have  bred  ill-feeling.  I  hope 
all  will  end  well.  Had  I,  however,  anticipated  this,  I 
should  have  been  more  careful  at  the  start. 

"You  will,  I  am  sure  excuse  the  correction  I  am 
about  to  make.  I  am  not  an  assistant  or  draughtsman, 
according  to  the  general  sense  of  those  words,  although  I 
devote  the  greater  portion  of  my  time  to  other  architects' 
work.  I  still  claim  my  position  as  an  architect,  and  have 
done  so  for  four  years." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  the 
sketch  made  in  London  from  my  instructions 
had  been  shown  to  any  one,  and  also  the  first  in- 
timation that  Mr.  Roper  professed  himself  other 
than  a  draughtsman. 

Whoever  was  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the 
sketch,  the  exhibition  was  clearly  a  breach  of 
confidence.  On  receipt  of^the  letter,  I  telegraphed 
to  Mr.  Roper  as  follows  : — 

"  Your  name  is  printed  in  comection  with  mine. 
"Write  frankly  to  the  Building  News  that  the  design  you 
showed  in  London  was  prepared  after  seeing  my  sketches 
and  receiving  my  instructions.  That  you  were  engaged 
by  me  as  a  fh-aughtsman  onlj%  and  worked  for  me  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  you  had  been  accustomed  to 
work  on  the  plans  of  other  architects.  This  you  are 
bound  in  honour  to  do,  and  if  not  done  without  equivo- 
cation in  the  Building  News  of  this  week,  I  shall  state 
my  case,  and  quote  from  your  letters.  My  action  de- 
qends  on  your  reply  by  telegraph.  Reply  paid .  Copy  of 
letter  to  Building  News  to  be  posted  to  me  on 
Tuesday." 

The  telegram  received  in  answer  was  vague, 
but  a  letter  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Roper  says  : — 

"January  20,  1873. 
"I  received  your  telegram,  but  it  was  rather  un- 
intelligible. I  really  think  I  can  serve  your  pm-pose 
better  by  remaining  silent.  I  am  in  every  way  satisfied 
with  the  way  you  have  treated  me,  and  therefore  have 
no  grievance  or  anything  to  do  with  the  discussion  un- 
less I  am  called  upon  to  speak.  I  still  must  insist  on 
keeping  my  position  as  an  architect,  and  not  an  ordinai-y 
draughtsman  or  assistant,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  bear  this 
in  mind.  I  also  decline  to  mention  how  I  am  connected 
with  other  archirects.  They  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
■with  the  discussion.   Besides,  this  would  be  damaging 


yourself,  considering  I  design  tho  whole  of  some  of  their 

While  writing  this  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Bui-bidge  has  entered  tho  field,  and  of  course,  I  can 
only  conclude,  by  your  instructions,  since  he  is  very  precise 
in  placing  my  position  as  a  draughtsman.  I  need  only  say 
that  1  am  greatly  annoyed  at  this  letter,  anil  if  it  is  allowed 
to  appear,  the  only  thing  I  can  possibly  do  is,  to  state 
exactly  my  position  in  every  respect,  what  1  did,  and  what 
I  did  not  do,  in  tho  design.  Tho  bestadvico  I  can  give  to 
you  is  that  you  at  once  acknowledge  in  some  way  my  help, 
and  stop  Burbidge's  letter,  for  I  can  assure  you  my  answer 
to  it  won't  benefit  you. 

"  I  am  placed  in  a  very  painful  position,  and  one  difficult 
to  manage,  without,  in  some  way,  keeping  to  the  truth ; 
and  from  the  many  inquiries  I  am  personally  having 
made,  I  can  assure  you  it  is  anything  but  a  pleasant 
position.  I  look  to  you  to  clear  the  whole  matter  from 
further  discussion.  My  answer  to  Burbidge's  letter  cannot 
but  be  damaging  to  you,  and  his  letter  does  no  good.  In 
great  haste,  for  I  am  dreadfully  busy  on  a  largo  com- 
petition, to  be  sent  in  on  Friday.  What  letter  do  you 
intend  to  quote  ?" 

Note.— I  cannot  impress  upon  you  too  much  the  im- 
portance, in  your  own  interests,  of  withdrawing  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge's letter.^My  answer  will  be  anything  but  what  you 
like.  I  have  not  seen  nor  do  I  intend  to  make  reference 
to  it." 

It  is  not  in  rejily  to  my  urgent  appeal  to  speak 
the  truth,  that  Mr.  Roper  penned  the  letter  in 
your  issue  of  Saturday,  but  in  response  to  pressure, 
of  the  strength  of  which  I  am  no  judge.  I  made 
no  further  appeal  to  him  on  the  subject. 

For  the  terms  of  my  letter  to  yourself,  I  make 
reference  to  your  columns.  It  explained  how  I 
had  applied  to  Jlr.  Burbidge  to  procure  me  a 
draughtsman  who  was  willing  to  come  to  Inverness 
to  work  on  my  plans  ;  how  Mr.  Burbidge  did  so  ; 
how,  there  and  then,  when  money  terms  were 
arranged,  I  took  him  freely  into  my  con- 
fidence, and  unfolded  to  him  my  ideas,  which 
for  months  before  had  been  developing  them- 
selves in  my  mind,  and  revealing  them.selves  on 
paper  at  home,  and  in  my  note-book  while 
travelling  abroad. 

My  instructions  to  Mr.  Roper  were  most 
precise  and  definite,  and  quite  sufficient  for  any 
draughtsman  to  work  from.  In  especial,  I  im- 
pressed on  him  the  resolution  I  had  definitely  come 
to,  to  adopt  the  Early  French  style.  I  showed 
him  views  of  certain  buildings,  and  sketched  and 
explained  the  points  on  which  I  meant  to  deviate 
from  them,  and  how  far  to  follow  them  ;  and  my 
reason  for  asking  him  to  prepare  a  sketch  em- 
bodying these  ideas  before  he  came  to  Inverness 
was,  as  I  stated  to  him,  that  I  should  be  very 
busy  with  other  work  on  my  return  home,  in 
consequence  of  my  long  absence.  Mr.  Burbidge 
has  corroborated  this,  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  he 
was  privy  to.  For  the  rest  you  have  the  kind 
letter  of  the  Primus  of  Scotland.  You  had  also 
another  letter,  from  an  intimate  friend  of  mine 
who  was  cognisant  of  what  I  had  been  doing  from 
the  beginning,  but  which  you  did  not  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  publish. 

These  three  letters  were  written  without  my 
cognisance,  and  entirely  on  the  motion  of  the 
writers  themselves,  and  they  were  entitled  to 
speak  to  facts,  and  they  all  signed  their  letters. 

I  have  no  wish  to  refuse  to  Mr.  Roper  the 
credit  to  which  he  is  entitled.  I  found  him  a 
most  apt  and  able  assistant ;  but  the  charge  you 
made  against  me  was  not  that  I  had  able  assist- 
ants, but  that  the  design  was  made  for  me  by  an- 
other. This  charge  I  again  most  emphatically 
deny. 

Before  I  went  abroad,  or  had  seen  or  heard  of 
Mr.  Roper,  I  had  settled  on  the  main  features  of 
my  design.  I  had  then  drawn  the  ground-plan 
exactly  as  it  was  exhibited,  and  had  sketched  a 
building  difJering  only  from  that  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  that  I  substituted  the  Early  French  for 
English  Gothic,  and  I  had  resolved  on  doing  this 
during  my  travels  in  France,  and  intimated  my 
intentions  to  my  travelling  companion  before  I 
met  Mr.  Roper. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  I  studied  and 
carefully  arranged  every  detail  before  it  was 
introduced,  and  frequently  erased  and  had  re- 
done parts  of  the  plans  in  order  to  have  my  in- 
structions and  ideas  properly  caiTied  out.  This 
my  regular  draughtsman  saw,  and  will  con-oborate 
if  necessary. 

It  is  in  some  sense  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  the 
question  lies  between  Mr.  Roper  and  myself.  To 
one  of  us  at  least  the  credit  of  the  design  is  due, 
and  it  seems  to  be  settled  on  good  authority  that 
it  was  second  only  to  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's. 

Mr.  Roper  and  I  met  by  the  merest  accident, 
and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  for  a  draughtsman. 
Who  he  is  is  probably  better  known  to  you  and 
some  of  your  correspondents  than  to  me.  I  have 
hitherto  borne  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour. 
I  was  selected  by  those  who  knew  me  to  build  a 
a  small  cathedral  here,  and  I  was  chosen  by  the 


trustees  of  Miss  Walker  to  compete  with  tho 
best  architects  of  the  day  for  tho  Edinburgh 
Cathedral,  and  my  statements  have  been  vouched 
for  by  men  of  the  highest  character,  and  can 
further  be  corroborated  by  my  regular  assistants, 
who  were  engaged  on  tho  designs  from  tho  be- 
ginning, and  are  entitled  to  their  fair  share  of 
credit  along  with  Mr.  Roper.  Why,  therefore, 
Mr.  Roper's  statement  in  contradiction  to  mine 
should  be  considoi-ed  unimpoachalile  I  cannot  see, 
and  I  refuse  to  admit  that  it  is  so,  or  that  the 
only  answer  to  his  statement  is  to  produce  my 
sketches. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Alexanijer  Ross. 

[Wo  bog  to  ask,  Why  was  tho  above  lengthy 
letter  written  ?  What  does  it  prove  ?  For 
months  past,  over  since  Septomljer  last,  according 
to  tho  Bishop  of  Moray  (see  Building  Ne-wh, 
Jan.  27th),  a  rumour  has  prevailed  that  Mr.  Rosb 
was  not  the  author  of  a  certain  design.  We 
merely  reiterated  the  rumour,  and  Mr.  Ross 
without  hesitation  indignantly  denied  it.  He 
furthermore  stated  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  the 
author.  His  words  were  explicit  and  emjihatic, 
A  correspondence  ensued,  in  which  he  was  as  ex- 
plicitly contradicted  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  and  Mr. 
G.  F.  Roper.  Wo  hold  in  our  hands  other  letters 
which  substantiate  tho  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments of  these  gentlemen.  There  being  a.  col- 
lision of  testimony,  Mr.  Ross  is  invited,  in  the 
interest  of  truth,  by  E.  W.  Godwin,  by  an  Edin- 
burgh architect  who  has  claims  to  speak  with 
authority,  and  by  ourselves,  to  submit  his  original 
sketches  to  an  independent  and  disinterested 
referee.  He  fails  to  do  so.  Ho  is  asked  for  bread, 
and  he  gives  a  stone.  Instead  of  sketches, 
original  or  otherwise,  ho  gives  us  long  extracts 
from  letters,  which  throw  no  light  on  the 
matter.  Like  an  out-flanked  general,  he  beats 
a  retreat  behind  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  loud 
thumping  of  drums.  The  original  sketches  are 
now  the  best,  and,  in  fact,  the  only,  instruments 
to  bring  into  court;  and  if  Mr.  Ross  will  not  pro- 
duce them  in  his  own  vindication,  and  after  so 
many  solicitations,  people  will  naturally  think  he 
cannot.  Indefinite  extracts  and  shadowy  in- 
sinuations avail  nothing.  Once  more,  therefore, 
we  beg  to  suggest  that  the  original  sketches 
should  be  submitted  to  an  impartial  umpire. 
When  we  first  mooted  the  matter,  we  had  no  idea 
that  Mr.  Ross  was  under  obligation  to  Mr.  G.  F. 
Roper.  It  was  two  or  three  vreeks  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  articles  which  ofi'ended  Mr.  Rosf 
that  we  heard  of  Mr.  Roper's  connection  with  th< 
work.  We  did  not  particularly  allude  to  Mr, 
Roper  when  we  spoke  last  week  of  "  unimpeach- 
able evidence ; "  and  we  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Rosa, 
and  all  others  interested,  that  Mr.  Roper  did  noi 
volunteer  his  evidence  last  week.  It  was  onlj 
given  in  obedience  to  urgent  entreaty  on  oui 
part. — Ed.]   ^ 

COUNTERFEIT  AUTHORSHIP  IN  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN. 
Sir, — The  Edinburgh  Cathedral  competition 
both  in  the  character  of  tho  designs  submitted 
and  also  in  the  disputed  authorship  of  a  dosigl 
which  the  Buildikg  Ne-\vs  has  fearlessly  exposed 
illustrates  in  a  rather  remarkable  manner,  am 
very  opportunely,  the  remarks  I  have  recently 
ventured  to  express  in  this  journal  under  the  head 
ing  of  "  Custom  and  Invention  in  Art."  Thi 
opinion  there  pronounced  that  our  system  of  ar 
chitectural  education  and  practice  is  radically  il 
fault,  inasmuch  as  it  subverts  the  very  basis  o 
the  art,  and  puts  uppei-most  tho  adventitious  an< 
non-essential — the  mere  mechanical  vehicle  of  ex 
pression,  "  draughtsmanship,"  is  strongly  exempli 
fied  in  the  letters  of  your  coiTespondents,  and  th 
admissions  contained  in  Mr.  Godwin's  contribu 
tion.  Mr.  Godwin,  indeed,  exposes  a  far  too  pre 
valent  practice  in  the  profession,  and  one  whichi 
requires  only  a  partial  experience  to  verify.  I 
is  too  true  that  "  architects  "  are  to  be  found  wh 
exercise  their  calling  by  deputy  or  by  substitute 
and  that  there  are  miserable,  or,  more  charilabl 
speaking,  unfortunate  members  of  the  same  call 
ing  who,  for  mere  mercenary  considerationf 
degrade  themselves  and  encourage  this  disrepul 
able  bartering  in  art.  What  would  be  said  of  til 
members  of  any  other  liberal  profession  who  thl 
trafficked  on  the  brains  of  others?  So  contempti 
ble  a  practice  can  hardly  bo  conceived,  degradin 
alike  to  both  parties  of  such  a  trade. 

But  the  rottenness  of  the  system  which  enoot 
rages  such  a  traffic  is  to  bo  found  in  the  dogradl 
tion  art  has  sufl'ered  by  the  substitution  < 
"  draughtsmanship  "  for  design.  So  long  as  a: 
chitecturo  is  held  to  bo  a  mere  conventioft 
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fiisliion,  swayed  by  a  few  capricious  individuals, 
the  mombers  of  the  profession  will  find  it  to  their 
advantage  to  procure  the  aid  of  draughtsmen  woU 
"  posted  "  in  the  latest  stylo,  and  make  their  pe- 
cuniary gain  compensate  for  the  credit  and  honour 
of  their  work.  I  know  instances,  indeed,  where 
provincial  architects  have  been  compelled  to  obtain 
such  aid  before  their  plans  could  pass  church 
building  societies,  or  some  crotchetty  individual 
on  the  committee. 

There  are  others  again  in  the  profession  who 
are  afraid  to  compete  publicly,  simply  because 
they  know  their  inability  to  produce  "  efltective 
drawings."  Many  of  them  are  well-road  and  in- 
telligent, and  often  morb  able  inventors  than  their 
more  gifted  brothers  of  the  pencil,  yet  they  stand 
back,  or  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  "  manu- 
facturers "of  designs.  They  find  "  clever  draw- 
ing "  and  the  typical  style  of  the  day  the  sine 
qua  71071  of  success,  and  so  they  either  fall  back 
on  a  practice  they  can  honestly  work  in,  or  are 
perhaps  forced  to  borrow  their  plumes.  I  appeal 
to  my  readers  for  the  truth  of  this. 

There  is  another  class,  however,  who  are 
"  architects  "  only  by  name,  and  who  persistently 
do  their  work  by  substitute,  for  the  reason  that 
they  find  it  pay  best,  or  that  they  cannot  do  it 
themselves.  This  class  the  "  manufacturing 
designer"  or  "  draughtsman  "  encourages,  and  it 
is  to  the  discredit  of  the  profession  that  such  a 
largo  class  of  brain-buyers  exists. 

The  remedy  for  this  great  evil  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  practical  and  educated  in  the  profession. 
Let  them  spurn  with  contempt  the  employment 
of  a  set  of  men  who  are  at  best  the  slavish  copyists 
of  certain  leaders,  and  let  it  bo  a  violation  of 
professional  honour  and  practice  to  engage  in  a 
trade  where  the  honour  and  profits  are  so  unjustly 
■wrested  away. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

G.  HusiassoN  Guillaume. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PERSPECTIVE. 

Sir, — Two  questions  on  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson's 
paper  in  your  last  issue — First,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  diagrams  in  illustration 
of  scientific  papers  should  be  accui-ate.  Who  is 
to  blame  for  Fig.  8  ?  Second,  I  do  not  think  the 
process  employed  for  putting  arches  in  perspec- 
tive, as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  is  a  good  working  pro- 
cess. Would  not  the  application  of  the  diagonal 
be  likely  to  be  not  only  more  accurate,  but  more 
expeditious  ? — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Feb.  G.  E.  W.  Godwin. 


SUPPLYING  QUANTITIES." 
Sir, — I  desire  to  express  my  admiration  for 
your  recent  article  on  "The  System  of 
Supplying  Quantities."  So  much  nonsense  has 
been  talked  about  architects  who  receive  money 
from  builders  for  quantities,  thereby  laying  them- 
selves under  an  obligation  to  the  builders,  that 
one  might  think  it  was  never,  or  very  rarely,  done 
■without  the  architect  violating  his  duties.  If  so, 
clients  are  very  badly  off  here — for  it  is  the 
practice,  both  in  Bradford  and  in  Leeds,  as  well 
as  in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  where  a  vast 
amount  of  building  is  constantly  in  progress, 
am  not  aware  that  onr  buildings  have  any  ill- 
reputation  for  soundness — so  that,  if  any  harm  is 
done,  it  is  not  to  the  buildings,  but  to  the  clients' 
pockets.  But,  I  believe  there  is  no  harm  done 
even  there,  for  the  system  works  well,  and  there 
are  scarcely  any  complaints — and  clients  continue 
to  build.  It  is  very  generally  known  to  the  laity 
of  these  parts  that  the  quantities  are  supplied  by 
the  architect,  and  that  the  latter  is  paid  by  the 
builder. 

In  my  own  practice,  I  have  supplied  quantities 
for  from  £100  to  £150,000  worth  of  work— partly 
for  other  architects,  and  partly  for  my  own  works. 
In  the  latter  case,  I  never  found  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  builder  to  claim  favour  or 
affection  on  the  score  of  his  having  paid  me 
money  which  would  be  repaid  to  him  again,  if  it 
had  not  been  paid  to  him  before  he  paid  me.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  found  in  these  (not  over- 
sensitive) men  a  kind  of  acknowledgement  of 
obipgation  for  this  very  reason,  that  I  did  supply 
the  quantities.  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  give 
explanations  as  to  the  details  of  measurements  as 
taken,  and  always  desirous  of  doing  "  the  fair 
thing"  on  either  hand — and  if  anything  be 
■wrong,  I  take  care  to  make  it  right  as  soon  as 
convenient.  To  my  mind,  the  quantities,  being 
strict  and  definite  (that  is,  being  qimTitities)  form 
a  kind  of  protection  for  both  parties  when  taken 
by  the  architect,  as  he  has  the  opportunity,  ■when 
measuring  off,  to  check  errors  on  either  side.  j 


There  is  a  deplorable  tendency  amongst 
architects  to  escape  the  practical  parts  of  the 
profession.  Some  of  them  don't  measure  oS ; 
some  like  to  have  advice  in  construction  ;  many 
don't  understand  inspecting  works,  and  are  glad 
to  relegate  that  task  to  a  Clerk  of  Works ;  and 
this  shirking  of  quantities  is  another  phase 
of  the  same  fact.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  my  best  learning  has  been  derived  from 
the  practice  of  measuring  off  quantities. 
But  the  upper  branches  of  the  profession 
soar  much  above  such  things,  and  are 
like  a  certain  sect  of  philosophers  whose 
etherial  ideas  nearly  carried  them  away  into  the 
realms  of  eternal  night,  but  they  were  tied 
down  or  weighted  (with  G  lb.  best  milled 
lead,  perhaps).  Nothing  less  than  "  the  figure  " 
is  good  enough  for  these  gentlemen  to  draw.  But 
they  should  hear  what  common-place  clients  say 
of  them.  Well,  they  employ  Brown,  the  joiner; 
and  if  you  observe  to  them  that  Brown  is  no 
architect,  they  viiW  reply  with  sublime  content, 
that  he  is  no  architect,  but  he  is  "  a  practical 
man."  It  is  quite  imnecessary  to  insist  that  the 
public  seldom  want  much  ornament,  and  still 
more  rarely  do  they  want  "  the  figure,"  but  they 
do  want  the  virtues  of  the  "  practical  man  "  in 
every  case.  The  combination  of  practice  with 
art  makes  the  architect ;  the  want  of  either 
makes  something  else — a  charlatan,  an  artist,  or 
what  not. 

Your  article  very  ably  disposes  of  a  point 
which  has  frequently  been  raised  to  my  great 
astonishment,  namely,  that  quantities  are  often 
too  detailed.  This  can  hardly  be,  unless  the 
detail  be  fanciful,  unpractical.  But  architects 
who  use  much  and  various  detail  should  never 
object  to  having  it  given  fully  to  the  builder  if 
he  is  to  be  called  upon  to  carry  it  out.  The  conceal- 
ment of  detail  looks  much  like  fraud  ;  but  if 
the  builder  be  referred  to  the  drawings  for  minor 
details,  then  tho  quantities  are  incomplete  to  just 
that  extent. 

As  the  opinion  of  your  readers  is  welcomed  by 
you,  allow  me  to  express  my  sense  of  the  bounti- 
ful cheapness  of  your  work  as  you  no-w  issue  it ; 
doubtless,  if  the  character  of  the  illustrations  be 
maintained,  you  will  keep  the  lead  of  the  pro- 
fessional papers.  F.  B.  P. 

Bradford,  5th  Feb. 

VICARIOUS  ACT. 

Sir, — We  are  much  indebted  to  you  for  the 
way  in  which  you  have  discussed  the  question 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  competition  drawings 
for  the  Edinburgh  Cathedral,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Ross.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Roper  -n-as  really 
upon  that  occasion  a  consulting  architect  upon 
the  vital  question  of  design,  and  that  he  was 
certainly  entitled  to  something  more  than  mere 
payment  for  his  time  as  a  draughtsman.  The 
tendency  of  the  time  seems  to  be  towards  a 
greater  division  of  labour  in  every  branch  of 
industry,  and  the  recent  "  disturbance  in  the 
architectural  atmosphere "  points  to  the  desir- 
ability of  recognising  the  existence  of  consulting 
art-architects  who  have  especially  devoted  their 
time  to  the  study  of  drawing  and  design. 

There  are  many  excellent  men  whose  reputa- 
tion and  position  are  beyond  dispute,  who  receive 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  but  have  devoted 
little  of  their  time  to  the  m-t  of  architecture, 
knowing  how  true  it  is  that  to  encourage  the 
poetry  or  sentiment  of  their  profession  to  any 
extent  is  to  endanger  those  sterner  qualities  of 
discipline  and  business  habits,  the  exercise  of 
which  will  alone  gain  them  the  suffrages  of  the 
public,  who,  generally  speaking,  have  very  hazy 
notions  about  design,  and  look  upon  it  as  secon- 
dary to  comfort  and  stability. 

But  we  are  gradually  learning  that  the  art  of 
architecture  is  an  important  part,  and  that  we 
must  have  our  labour  and  materials  directed  and 
applied  in  proper  form,  which  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  the  union  of  the  artist  with  the 
practical  man.  If  the  opposite  qualities  of  science 
and  art  are  happily  blended  in  one  individual — 
the  "  passionate  intellect  "  with  the  cool  man  of 
business — so  much  the  better  ;  but  until  the 
rising  of  the  architectural  phoenix,  is  it  not 
better  to  get  art  wherever  it  can  be  found,  and 
to  frankly  acknowledge  it?  Anywhere,  rather 
than  go  on  without  it.  Does  it  detract  from  the 
dignity  of  the  comprehensive  and  practical  hard- 
thinker  to  say  that  he  is  indebted  to  Mr.  So-and- 
So  for  the  "  trifling  matter  of  design  "  ?  Is  it  not 
better  that  some  who  are  specially  qualified 
should  be  encouraged  to  pursue  the  "  aesthetic  " 
part,  that  their  brethren  and  the  public  should  be 


benefited  by  their  labours,  whilst  men  of  sterner 
mould  fight  with  tho  Phili.stinos  without? 
Should  works  still  proceed  around  us  "Artless" 
indeed,  because  we  are  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  wo  cannot  master  everything  individually 
in  a  lifetime — that  monoy,  and  power,  and  rail- 
ways won't  bring  it  to  us  at  our  bidding? — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  W.  H.  L. 

FIRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Sir, — After  reading  Mr.  Bellamy's  description 
in  your  journal  for  a  fire-proof  construction,  it 
occun-ed  to  me  that  the  real  problem  to  be  solved 
is  to  obtain  a  floor  in  tho  fonn  of  a  solid  plate 
resting  on  four  walls,  and  of  sufScient  mass  to 
resist  fire  or  forces  of  impact.  The  supports  for 
the  floor  present  no  difficulty,  because  good  solid 
walls  and  piers  of  flre-resisting  bricks  laid  and 
keyed  together  with  fire-clay  can  be  so  readily 
obtained.  Tho  principle  of  constructing  floors 
in  plates  has  not  been  adopted  because  there  is 
not  any  very  suitable  homogeneous  material 
ready  to  our  hand  for  the  purpose.  I  will,  how- 
ever, take  the  most  suitable  material  we  now 
have,  and  state  the  results  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  its  use.  Portland  cement  concrete 
can  bo  made  moderately  fire-resisting  ;  it  can  be 
made  strong  and  fairly  homogeneous,  and  it  can  be 
cast  in  any  dimensions.  I  will  use  this  material 
for  the  floor-plate,  and  I  will  suppose  it  to  be  2ft. 
in  thickness,  and  that  the  edges  are  supported  on 
four  walls  enclosing  a  clear  space  of  17ft.  square. 
Under  very  special  circumstances  bricks  joined 
together  with  pure  Portland  cement  have  resisted 
a  shearing  force  of  over  3cwt.  per  inch  super- 
ficial. I  may  with  safety  claim  a  shearing  force 
of  Icwt.  per  inch  superficial  forcarefully  prepared 
concrete  made  of  one  part  best  London  Portland 
cement  to  three  parts  of  broken  bricks  of  all  sizes, 
from  dust,  up  to  the  size  of  walnuts,  after  the 
lapse  of  two  years  time,  during  which  time  the 
concrete  would  be  hardening.  I  will  take  Icwt. 
per  inch  superficial,  or  7tons  4cwt  per  foot 
superficial  as  the  basis  for  the  calculation 
of  the  shearing  strain  of  the  concrete  plate 
floor.  At  the  junction  of  the  floor  plate  with  the 
four  Willis  there  is  a  length  of  68ft.  and  a  thick- 
ness of  2ft.,  which  gives  a  total  section  of  136ft. 
superficial.  To  shear  this  superficies  of  concrete 
from  the  walls,  a  force  of  136  times  7  tons  4  cwt. 
(I  have  supposed)  will  be  required,  that  is  about 
equal  to  a  distributed  load  of  979  tons  over  the 
floor-plate.  Say  that  one-third  of  this  load  be 
considered  a  safe  working  load,  that  will  amount 
to  about  326  tons,  and  this  over  an  area  of  17ft. 
by  17ft.  will  in  round  numbers  be  equal  to  about 
1  ton  per  foot  superficial.  It  is  very  rare  to  ob- 
tain supporting  walls  on  the  four  sides  of  a  floor, 
and  also  rare  to  have  these  four  walls  enclosing  a 
perfect  square,  and,  unfortunately,  the  strength  of 
a  plate  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
adequate  support  of  all  the  edges,  so  that  in 
adopting  this  system  of  construction  it  will  be 
necessary  so  to  design  the  building  that  the  floor- 
plate  can  be  supported  on  square  rims  of  moderate 
extent.  I  will  endeavour  to  show  how  this  can  be 
accomplished  Suppose  the  building  to  be  100ft. 
in  length  and  40ft.  in  width  to  the  centre  lines  of 
the  external  walls.  Divide  the  plan  into  ten  equal 
squares  of  20ft.  each,  then  on  the  four  internal 
intersections  of  the  squares  erect  four  brick 
pillars,  each  3ft.  square,  and  say  6ft.  in  height 
from  the  ground-floor  line,  and  build  the  external 
walls  3ft.  in  thickness.  It  would  not  answer  to 
lay  a  floor-plate  of  concrete  100ft.  long,  40ft.  ■wide, 
and  2ft.  thick,  upon  these  walls  and  pillars,  be- 
cause the  pillars  would  be  unduly  pressed  into 
the  plate. 

To  overcome  this  difHculty,  I  place  on  each 
brick  pillar  four  concrete  cantilevers,  extending 
outwards  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  and  in 
the  external  walls  I  place,  in  the  ten  positions 
opposite  to  the  pillars,  cantilevers  extending  in- 
wards towards  those  on  the  pillars.  The  pres- 
sure on  the  plate  will  now  approach  that  which 
would  he  exerted  by  square  rims  over  the  ten 
compartments  of  the  plate,  and  the  same  forces 
will  be  exerted  on  the  plate  as  in  the  first  case 
stated,  where  the  plate  -ivas  supported  on  four 
walls.  The  size  of  these  cantilevers  need  not  be 
great ;  each  cantilever  has  only  to  suppoi-t  the 
fourth  part  of  326  tons,  that  is,  about  80  tons.  A 
cantilever  4ft.  thick,  3ft.  wide,  and  projecting 
7ft.  from  tho  centre  of  the  wall  or  pier,  and 
made  to  die  into  the  plate  as  it  projects,  will  re- 
quire a  greater  shearing  force  than  80  tons,  cal- 
culated upon  the  basis  of  7  tons  4  cwt.  per  foot 
superficies.  The  plate  and  cantilever  would  be 
cast  in  one  [piece,  so  that  the  4ft.  depth  of  the 
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cantilovor,  addod  to  tho  2ft.  depth  of  the  plato, 
will  givo  a  total  of  (Ift.  in  depth  by  3ft.  in 
■width  at  leant.  Take  it  at  IS  superficial  foot 
altogether;  this  given,  at  7  tons  4  cwt.  per  foot, 
about  180  tons,  that  in,  nearly  double  tho  80  tons. 

Tho  price  of  thia  construction,  if  executed  upon 
a  largo  scale,  is  not  likely  to  exceed  £1  per  cubic 
yard  for  tho  concrete,  and  £1  per  square  for 
centering;  and  as  in  tho  plato  and  cantilevers 
the  mass  of  concrete  ^Yould  bo  9  cubic  yards  per 
square,  tho  total  cost  per  square  will  bo  about 
£10.  It  may  be  urged  that  Portland  coment  con- 
crete is  not  iire-proof ;  but  in  answer  it  may  bo 
said,  a  mass  of  9  cubic  yards  of  concrcto  in  each 
100  feet  area  would  prove  a  sufficient  damper  in 
ordinary  cases  of  firo.  Further  protoction  could 
be  given  to  the  conoroto  by  means  of  firo-resisting 
tiles,  keyed  into  the  substance  when  in  a  soft  stato. 

Tho  drawbacks  in  the  construction  will  be  tho 
extreme  care  which  would  have  to  bo  taken  to 
prevent  any  subsidence  of  tho  supports,  the  care 
which  would  have  to  bo  taken  in  the  preparation 
of  the  concrete,  and  the  time  which  would  have 
to  elapse  before  such  masses  of  concrete  could  be 
so  thoroughly  hardened  as  to  be  safely  loaded. 
Tho  advantages  of  the  construction  are  the  equili- 
brium of  the  masses,  the  imperishable  nature  of 
the  materials  employed,  the  facility  with  which 
the  material  can  be  used,  and  the  economy  of  the 
construction. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Aechd.  C.  Ponton. 

Bristol,  4th  February,  1873. 

FITTING  UP  BATHS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondents  in  this  matter  ap- 
pear to  me  to  ignore  the  results  of  expansion 
altogether.  Take  \V.  P.  Buchan's,  in  your  issue  of 
31st  ult.  Tho  hot-water  cistern  being  supplied 
direct  from  the  cold-water  cistern,  the  water  in 
the  expansion,  or  blow-off  pipe,  must  be  at  the 
same  level  as  in  tho  cold-water  cistern.  As  soon 
as  the  water  had  got  warm  the  expansion  would 
cause  it  to  overflow  from  the  pipe  K  into  the  cold- 
water  cistern,  and  unless  there  was  a  great  de- 
mand for  hot  water  ia  the  house,  this  overflow, 
as  the  circulation  become  more  rapid,  would  soon 
be  continuous ;  thereby  making  tho  cold-water 
cistern  into  a  hot  one. 

In  practice,  I  find  it  necessary  to  put  a  supply 
cistern  with  ball-valve  to  the  hot-water  cistern, 
and  regulate  it  so  that  the  cistern  will  not  fill 
within  Sin.  at  least,  to  allow  for  expansion ; 
keeping  the  top  of  supply  cistern  a  little  above 
the  level  of  hot-water  cistern,  and  taking  an 
overflow  from  it  to  the  nearest  available  waste- 
pipe  or  sink  (see  diagram). 


It  is  quite  correct  to  take  all  services  off  the 
flow-pipo  direct,  as  it  is  evident  by  so  doing  you 
draw  water  direct  from  the  boiler. 

A,  cold-water  cistern ;  B,  hot-water  cistern ;  C, 
supply  cistern  ;  D,  boiler ;  E,  bath  ;  F,  pipe  from 
cold-water  cistern  to  supply  cistern,  with  ball- 
valve  ;  G,  connecting-pipe  from  supply  to  hot- 
water  cistern  ;  H,  overflow  ;  I,  flow-pipe  ;  J,  re- 
turn-pipe ;  K,  hot  supply  from  flow-pipe  to  bath ; 
L,  cold  supply  to  bath  ;  M,  blow-off  pipe. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,  G.  B. 

4th  February,  1873. 

Sir, — I  have  noticed  the  communications  and 
sketches  in  your  valuable  paper  on  tho  above  subject 
by"  H.  K."  and  latterly  by  W.  Watkins.  I  wonder  if 
the  plan  adopted  by  W.  W.  has  been  tried  and  found 
to  succeed,  or  better  than  any  other  plan,  for,  from 
my  experience  in  these  matters,  W.  W.'s  plan  appears 
to  be  wrong  in  principle.  I  will  try  to  explain  how. 
Observe  that  W.  W.  proposes  to  draw  off  hot  water 
from  "  return-pipe  "  G,  which  is  for  cold  or  rather  the 
coldest  water.  Now  as  the  water  should  circulate  be- 
tween the  cistern  B  and  boiler  C,  and  cold  water 
passes  down  pipe  G,  gets  heated  in  boiler  C,  and  pro- 
ceeds naturally  up  pipe  B  to  upper  part  of  cistern  B, — 
and  remains  there  (unless  di-awn  off  at  that  level) 
in  accordance  with  the  well-known  natural  law — 


being  lightest ;  and  until  the  whole  of  water  In  cistern 
15  Is  heated,  hot  water  cannot  be  drawn  from  pipe  G, 
a  fault  which  W.  W.  ascribes  to  "  H.  K.'s"plan,  but 
about  which  ho  Is  mistaken.  Besides,  immediately 
bath  hot-water  tap  Is  opened  I  think  the  superior 
IH-CMSure  and  weight  of  water  In  upper  cistern  A  and 
In  pipe  V  connected  to  pipe  G,wlll  thus  Interfere  with 
the  circulation  between  cistern  B  and  boiler  C,  and  it 
Is  just  possible  that  cold  water  would  be  drawn  In  con- 
sequence. 

The  hot  water  must  be  drawn  either  from 
pipe  B  (as  suggested  ))y  W.  W.  for  small  ((uantltics)  or 
from  the  top  of  hot-water  cistern  or  cylinder  for 
larger  supplies,  as  for  a  bath.  In  this  respect  I  think 
"  H.  K.'s "  plan  the  best,  for  he  draws  off  the  hot 
water  from  Its  natural  position  (top  of  cylinder),  and 
assists  to  put  and  force  It  to  that  position  by  supply- 
ing, at  a  superior  presBnre,'thc  cylinder  with  cold  water 
at  the  bottom.  Tills  system  I  have  i)roved,  and  have 
noticed  the  effect  of  water  In  cylinder  becoming  heated, 
the  top  part  of  which  has  been  hot  when  the  lower  part 
was  cold.  I  have  another  objection  to  W.  W.'s  plan. 
According  to  his  sketch,  there  Is  nothing  to  hinder  both 
hot  and  cold-water  cisterns  being  emptied,  and,  as  I 
have  shown,  I  think  the  cold-water  cistern  would  be 
emptied  first.  Jf  the  cold-water  supply  is  cut  off,  and 
if  this  is  not  observed  when  drawing  off  hot  water 
left  in  the  lower  cistern,  water  loft  therein  and  pipes 
and  boiler  may  soon  evaporate,  and  an  explosion  occur 
as  a  consequence  whenever  the  supply  of  cold  water 
is  resumed  (if  the  l)oilcr  is  hot)  ;  this  Is  simply  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  explosions,  through  cold-water 
pipes  freezing  and  thus  cutting  off  the  supply. 

In  "  H.  K.'s  "  plan,  if  supply  of  cold  water  Is  cut 
off,  the  hot  water  cannot  bedrawti  off,  and  all  danger 
avoided,  which  is  a  great  desideratum,  for  a  large 
quantity  of  water  is  left  for  evaporation.  ''  H.  K.'s  " 
plan,  however,  is  open  to  improvement.  His  sketch 
only  shows  supply  to  bath  by  pipe  C,  the  water  in 
which  would  be  cold  until  all  was  drawn  out.  This 
may  be  avoided  by  continuing  pipe  0  (after  supplying 
bath  or  lavatory  and  other  places),  downwards  and 
connecting  to  return  pipe  F,  which  would  thus  cause 
a  circulation  if  the  water  in  pipe  C  became  colder  than 
water  in  "return"  pipe  ;  but  it  .should  bo  observed 
tliat  no  branch  for  supplying,  say  a  butler's  pantry, 
or  sink  in  scullery,  below  cylinder  should  be  con- 
nected at  this  circuiatmg-pipe  C,  at  a  point  below  top 
of  cylinder,  otherwise  the  cylinder  and  pipes  could  be 
emptied  of  their  contents  down  to  that  point  of  con- 
nection In  case  the  supply  of  cold  water  was  cut  off, 
and  until  then  it  would  not  be  discovered. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  safest  plan  to  make  it  a  con- 
dition in  arranging  hot-water  supply  in  a  house,  that 
if  by  any  means  the  supply  of  cold  water  is  cut  off 
(to  supply  the  boiler),  that  it  should  be  made  im- 
possible to  draw  off  more  hot  water  than  will  leave 
a  sufficient  quantity  to  require  several  days  to 
evaporate,  thus  giving  warning  that  something  is 
wrong.  Of  course  arrangements  should  be  made,  as 
suggested  by  "  H.  K.,"  for  emptying  the  cylinder  if 
required  for  repairs,  &c.,  but  not  otherwise. — I  am, 
Sir,  &c.,    TEO. 

BUILDING  NEWS  SCHOOL-PLANNING 
COMPETITION. 
SlE,— I  wish  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points  In  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Simpson's  Prize  Design  for  your  School- 
Planning  Competion,  published  in  your  last  number. 

The  second  rule,  on  Infant  Schools,  in  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  London  School  Board,  is  that,  "  It 
should  never  be  without  a  playground  of  at  least  25 
stiperficial  feet  to  each  infant,  of  which  a  portion  must 
be  covered."  In  Mr.  Simpson's  design  the  buildings  on 
the  ground  floor  occupy  6,2'29  superficial  feet  of  ground ; 
this,  taken  from  the  total  area  of  the  site,  which  is 
11,243  superficial  feet,  leaves  5,014  superficial  feet  for 
playground,  or  a  very  little  over  19  superficial  feet  per 
child  m  the  Infant  School. 

Mr.  Simpson  states  the  cubic  contents  of  his  building 
to  be  162,000  cubic  feet,  which,  at  5d. =£3,166.  13s.  4d. 
Thinking  this  excessively  low  for  Town  Schools,  I 
cubed  it  out  as  I  did  my  own — viz.,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  footmgs  to  half-way  up  the  roof  (this  is  considered 
by  Mr.  R.  Smith  to  be  the  best),  and  made  234,780 
cubic  feet  at  5d. =£4,896.  5s.  0d.,or  about  £7  per  child, 
includmg  outbuildmgs.  I  think  Mr.  Simpson  has  made 
some  mistake  in  his  calculations  ;  his  building  at  that 
price  I  consider  low  ;  mine  was  £8  pei-  child. 

In  the  planning,  I  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  have 
the  Boys'  Teacher's  Room  on  the  ground  floor,  as  it 
gives  him  unnecessary  trouble,  and  checks  his  over- 
sight, the  boys  being  able  to  hear  him  before  he  enters 
the  school.  The  girls  and  infants  have  only  one 
Teacher's  Room,  also  on  the  ground-floor,  and  I  think 
it  better,  where  possible,  to  have  the  lavatories  distinct 
from  the  cloak  rooms,  so  that  no  articles  of  apparel 
may  be  damaged  by  splashing,  especially  in  these  days 
of  coloured  ribbons. 

The  site  was  small,  but  it  was  possible  to  get  the 
full  amount  of  playground,  but  only,  I  believe,  by 
school  above  school.  I  also  think  that  the  judges, 
especially  men  in  such  a  position,  should  see  that  the 
rules  are  observed. — I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Feb.  12,  1872.  One  of  the  Competitors. 


frequently  give  his  assistant  instructions  to  prepare 
designs  of  a  certain  building  ;  his  <iwn  time  being 
taken  up  to  such  an  extent,  superintending  thecrection 
of  various  works  upon  which  he  Is  professionally 
engaged,  that  he  is  unable  to  make  tlie  much  talked 
about  "pencil-sketch."  The  assistant  prepares  the 
drawings,  wlilch  merely  await  his  employer's  approval. 
The  latter,  from  sheer  pressure  of  out-door  business, 
ushers  a  design  before  the  public  with  his  name 
attached,  although  it  may  quite  fall  to  come  up  to 
his  own  standard  of  originality.  The  architect  is  then 
condemned,  owing  to  his  assistant's  incompetency. 

Now,  Sir,  the  question  arises,  Is  that  architect  justi- 
fied in  dismissing  his  assistant,  and  holding  him  up  to 
the  profession  as  an  inadequate  draughtsman  and 
designer,  thereby  robbing  himl,of  his  only  means  of 
livelihood,  simply  because  he  has  produced  a  piece  of 
work  which  does  not  approach  the  high  standard  of 
execution  professed  by  his  cnrr loyer  V  An  architect 
doing  this  would  clear  away  tlie  stain  from  his  pro- 
fessional character,  but  would,  nevertheless,  be  guilty 
of  a -very  dishonourable  proceeding,  and  the  assistant 
would  be  equally  wrong  were  he  to  Inform  the  public 
that  certain  designs  proceeding  from  the  office  in  which 
he  is  engaged  are  his  ovra  ideas  and  not  those  of  his 
cmjiloyer. 

Assistants  are  never  anxious  to  rush  madly  Into 
print  when  a  design  of  their  own,  with  their  employer's 
name  attached,  is  highly  censured  ;  therefore,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  that  they  should  run  headlong  with 
feverish  liaste  into  the  editorial  sanctum,  and  blow 
their  own  trumpets,  after  having  produced  a  piece  of 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  They  have  already 
received  their  reward  in  the  shape  of  £  s.  d.,  whereas  . 
the  architect,  whose  name  appears  as  tho  author  of  the 
design,  awaits  with  anxiety  to  be  pitched  and  buffeted 
about  by  the  billows  of  public  criticism,  frequently  ex- 
pending his  time  and  money  to  no  purpose. 

If  assistants  are  allowed  to  act  in  this  dishonourable 
manner,  architects  will  be  compelled  to  make  their  own 
drawings,  and  employ  small  boys, who,  through  sheer 
innocence,  are  incapable  of  doing  them  any  professional 
harm.  By  this  means  many  honourable  men  will  be 
thro'mi  out  of  employment,  who  might  ultimately  be- 
come corner  stones,  and  flowers  of  their  profession.  It 
is  the  universal  rule  for  principals  of  Anns  to  take 
credit  for  the  productions  of  their  employes,  and  tliis 
applies  in  the  siime  way  to  an  architect's  office,  and  I 
think  that  an  architect  is  perfectly  justified  in  taking 
credit  for  all  work  emanating  from  his  studio,  whether 
it  is  originally  the  work  of  his  assistant  or  not. 

With  reference  to  rough  sketches,  this  opens  another 
rather  curious  question.  An  architect,  if  he  produced 
the  original  rough  sketch, invariably  claims  as  his  own 
the  ideas  of  his  as.sistant.  The  first  sketches  of  some 
architects  are  very  elaborate,  which  enables  the 
assistant  to  produce  the  scale  drawings  with  com- 
parative ease.  On  the  other  hand,  rough  sketches  as  a 
rule  are  very  vague  tadeed,  thereby  leaving  plenty  of 
margin  for  the  assistant  to  work  out  hlsownlndi vidua* 
ideas. 

I  know  from  experience  that  rough  sketches  are  of 
immense  utility  to  the  architect's  assistant,  giving  him 
excellent  practice  in  enabling  him  to  give  birth  to  his 
own  conceptions.  As  a  sculptor  can  see  in  the  solid 
block  of  marble  the  figure  he  is  about  chisel  out,  so  can 
the  architect  conjure  up  a  visionary  counterpart  of  the 
edifice  he  is  about  to  produce  with  his  pencil.  So> 
opposite  arc  the  conceptions  of  various  persons,  that 
the  same  sketch  worked  out  by  different  draughtsmen 
would  be  productive  of  designs  varying  almost  in 
every  individual  detail,  although  the  outline  might  to 
a  cer  tain  extent  coincide. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  your  praiseworthy  efforts  in 
connection  with  the  Building  News  Competitions  will 
be  of  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  architect,  but  more 
especially  to  the  younger  members  and  aspirants  of  the 
profession.  Draughtsman. 


ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS  AND  COMPETITIONS. 

Sir,— The  sensible  letter  of  "Architect"  in  your 
issue  of  January  31st  is  suggestive  of  two  or  three 
very  important  questions.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  (or 
ought  to  be)  that  a  large  number  of  designs  emanating 
from  the  various  offices  are  not  the  original  con- 
ceptions of  the  architect  himself.    An  architect  will 
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QUESTIONS. 

[2785  ]— Building  Act.— If  I  have  occasion  to  put  in 
force  my  right  as  a  building  owner,  in  accordance  with 
Sub-section  3,  Section  83,  viz.,  to  pull  down  a  timber 
partition  that  divides  my  building  from  my  neighbour's, 
and  to  build  instead  a  party  wall  conformable  to  the  Act, 
can  I,  hi  so  doing,  stop  up  his  ancient  light  which  over- 
looks my  roof,  his  adjoining  building  being  higher  and 
having  more  stories  than  mine.  The  window  referred  to 
lights  a  room  in  his  top  story,  and  is  a  window  existing 
in  the  timber  wall  which  is  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt 
with  brick.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  Building  Act  were  I  to  build  the  wall 
in  brick  and  put  a  window  in  the  phice  of  the  ancient 
window,  as  in  the  event  of  my  house  taking  fire  the  fiames 
would  gain  access  to  my  neighbour  by  means  of  this 
opening.  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  build  an  original  wall 
with  such  a  window,  and  the  Act  only  gives  me  a  right  to 
build  a  wall  in  conformity  with  the  Act.  Have  I  any 
right,  under  Section  S3,  to  underpin  a  party  wall"?  Does 
Sub-section  11  of  Section  83  give  me  any  such  right?  Is 
there  any  annotated  edition  of  the  Building  Act  published, 
or  any  commentary  thereon,  giving  notes  of  cases  in  the 
superior  courts  ?  There  are  some  cases  noted  in  "Laxton's 
Price  Book,"  but  very  few. — S.  D. 

[2786.]— "Warming  Stables.— Can  any  cleyer  cor- 
respondent explain  the  following  ease,  which  I  have  to 
deal  with  professionally  V— Large  stables  are  built,  at 
great  cost,  for  a  nobleman,  in  the  country,  with  all  mo- 
dern appliances,  ventilation,  gas,  drainage,  8ic.,  but  with- 
out any  special  apparatus  for  warming.  The  woodwork 
(red  wood  deal)  is  painted,  four  oils,  grained  oak,  and 
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vaniishod.  A  black-spotted  growth,  which  I  take  to  bo 
fungus,  has  .-shown  on  tlie  painting,  and  in  the  course  ot  a 
few  weeks  has  increased  and  spread  like  a  skin  disease 
on  the  human  subject.  (1.)  What  causes  this— liad 
work,  damp,  or  ammonia?  (2.)  Would  lumes  of  am- 
monia so  act  on  paint  y— iEiULis. 

[2787.]— Infringemont  of  Patent.— In  the  event  of 
au  architect  inadvertently  having  drawn  and  specified 
some  method  of  construction,  which  method  was  the 
subject  of  a  patent,  and  a  builder  having  carried  out  the 
work  aceordini;  to  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  under 
the  directions  of  the  architect— who.  would  be  liable  to 
sufl'er  the  consequence  of  the  infringement  of  patent,  the 
architect,  the  builder,  or  the  owner  ?— Q. 

[2788.]— Quantities.— Will  Mr.  Fletelier  please  answer 
the  following  ?  In  measuring  the  brickwork  to  a  copper, 
if  it  is  setup  in  a  circular  form  thus,  would  it  be  mea- 
sured square,  or  net  cir- 
cular, and  a  separate 
dimension  for  circular 
face  ?  In  taking  the  run 
for  cutting  rafters  to 
hips,  supposing  there  are 
tour  hips,  would  it  be 
four  times  or  eight  times 
the  length  of  hip  rafter? 
In  analysing  prices  of 
barrel  drains  in  a  re- 
cently published  price- 
book,  I  find  the  proportion  very  irregular.  What  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  comparative  difference  between  drains 
and  ordinary  brickwork  ?  I  believe  it  is  considered  that 
small  drains  up  to  ]8in.  are  worth  a  little  more  than 
ordinary  work,  and  above  that  size  about  the  same. — Z. 

[2789.] — G-elatine  for  Casting.— Would  any  of  your 
many  practical  readers  inform  me  of  the  proper  method  of 
malting  gelatine  as  used  for  casting  under-cut  models, 
with  directions  for  use,  etc.  ?— A  Constant  Ee.i.iiek. 

■  [271)0.]— Mediasval  Wall  Decoration.— Will  some 
one  please  explain  the  nature  of  the  various  methods  of 
wall  decoration,  as  practised  in  the  middle  ages — painting 
in  sicco,  distemper,  tempera,  and  fresco ;  or  tell  me 
where  I  could  get  definite  information  upon  them  ? — One 
IN  Doubt. 

[2791.]— Norton's  BitTimen  for   Building.- Can 

any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  information  as  regards 
Norton's  patent  for  building  with  bitumen?  Has  it 
proved  a  success,  and  what  is  the  process  in  actual 
work  ?  Can  a  man  lay  from  SfiOO  to  4,000  bricks  daily,  as 
stated  in  the  prospectus  ?  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for 
the  information. — H.  B. 

[2792.]— Substitute  for  Wall  PapRr.— Can  any  sub- 
scriber inform  me  of  the  cost  of  a  substitute  for  wall  paper  ? 
It  is  a  French  product,  said  to  resist  damp,  and  durable. 
It  is  a  kind  of  tinfoil,  the  thickness  of  writing  paper.— 
B.  F.  G. 


REPLIES. 

[2768.]— Lining  Factory  Chiininey.- No  material 
at  present  loiown  serves  better  to  resist  sulphur  fumes 
than  ordinary  good  fire-bricks  set  in  fire  clay.  They 
should  be  carried  up  the  full  height  of  chimney. — E.  G. 

[27fi9.] — Dry  Rot.— In  the  case  mentioned  the  wall 
and  back  of  wood  casiug  should  be  well  cleaned,  and 
twice  washed  with  hot  lime  whiting,  and  provision  made 
for  a  current  ot  air  to  pass  between  after  reflxing. — E.  G. 

[27.33.]— Apportioning  Cost  of  Drain.— What  "X." 
considers  unfair  seems  to  me  the  only  just  way  of  de.aliiig 
with  the  subject.  Suppose  that  A,  B,  and  C  had  drained 
their  ground  jindependently  of  one  another  to  the  same 
place  of  e  xit,  and  that  a  4in.  pipe  was  sufBoient  size  for 
each,  say : — 

A,  10  yds.  4in.  pipe,  at  2s  £10  0 

B,  20  yds.  do.   do.       do   2   0  0 

C,  30  yds.  do.   do.       do   3   0  0 

Total  cost   £6   0  0 

Then  suppose  A,  to  accommodate  B  and  C,  puts  in  a 
pipe  large  enough  for  all  three,  say  7in ,  and  B  to  accom- 
modate C  puts  in  a  6ia.  to  join  A,  and  C  connects  his 
drain  to  B]  with  a  4in.  pipe,  each  one  joining  their  own 
to  main  drain,  say : — 

A,  10  yds.  Tin.  pipe,  at  3s  £1  10  0 

B,  10  yds.  6in.    do.   at  2s.  6d.    12  6 

C,  10  yds.  4in.    do.]  at  2s          10  0 

£3  12  6 

Gained  by  joining   2   7  6 
£6   0  0 

Then  i  of  A  =  A's  share  £0  10  0 
J  of  B  and  i  of  A  =  B's  share  113 
i  of  B,  i  of  A,  and  all  C  =  C's  share   2  13 

£3  12  6 

—A  Constant  Eeader. 

[2773.]— Apportioning  Cost  of  Drain.— Eeplying 
to  "X.,"  in  my  opinion  A.  is  right. — E.  G. 

[277.5.]— Wooden  House  from  Norway.— In  reply 
to  "  N.  H.  H.,"  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  the  above  house 
was  erected  at  North  Tawton,  Devon  by  John  Fulford 
Vicary,  Esq.— G.  W.  G. 

[2777.]— Malt  Kilns.— In  reply  to  "A  Young  Archi- 
tect," the  following  information,  condensed  from  "Lou- 
don's Encyclopaidia  of  Cottage  and  Farm  Building"  may 
be  given :— The  common  form  of  all  kilns  is  that  of  an 
egg,  with  the  broad  end  uppermost ;  or  of  two  inverted 
cones,  placed  base  to  base,  the  floor  for  drying;  on  being 
formed  where  the  diameter  of  the  shape  so  produced  is 
broadest.  The  fire  is  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln, 
and  the  smoke  from  the  fuel  and  the  vapour  from  the  ar- 
ticles drying  are  allowed  to  rise  directly  through  the 
iioor  above  it,  and  to  pass  oft  by  a  chimney  covered  with 
a  cap  or  cowl,  mounted  on  an  upright  shaft,  and  furnished 
with  a  pivot,  so  as  to  turn  freely  with  the  wind  and  pre- 
sent the  opening  always  on  the  sheltered  side.  The  fuel 
used  in  England  is  generally  wood,  coke,  or  Welsh  coal, 
none  of  which  produces  a  smoke  injurious  to  the  flavour 


of  malt.  The  principal  modern  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  malt  kilns  consists  in  the  construction  of  a 
furnace  and  flues  in  the  lower  part  of  the  kiln,  by  whicli 
common  coal  or  any  description  of  fuel  m  .ybe  burned 
there ;  and  heated  air  being  generated  on  the  sides  of  the 
furnace  and  around  the  flues  ascends  through  the  malt,  in- 
stead of  the  combination  of  air  and  smoke  which  issues 
from  an  open  Are.  The  sides  of  malt  kilns  are  of 
masonry,  and  the  drying  floor  is  commonly  formed  of 
cast  iron  plates  loin,  sq.  and  Sin.  thick,  pierced  with  holes 
an  inch  apart,  ^In.  in  diameter  on  the  under  aide,  and 
contracted  to  Jin.  on  the  upper  side.  Sometimes  pierced 
tiles  are  used  instead  of  iron  plates.  In  either  case  they 
rest  loose  on  wrought  iron  joists,  with  a  narrow  rib  along 
the  middle  of  the  upper  edge,  which  forms  two  rabbets 
for  receiving  the  plates  or  tiles.  The  space  between  the 
floor  tiles  and  the  top  of  the  furnace  is  commonly  between 
.5tt  and  oft.  This  space  is  called  the  "  dunge,"  and  into 
it  fall  the  chives  or  cooms  which,  in  the  process  of  turn- 
ing and  drying,  are  rubbed  off  the  malt.  For  a  kiln  27ft. 
square  a  circular  opening  at  the  top.  of  about  5ft.  in  dia- 
meter will  generally  be  found  sufHcient ;  and  the  area  of 
the  openings  on  each  siile  of  the  furnace  and  flues  for  the 
admission  of  cold  air  to  be  heated  must,  when  united, 
equal  that  of  the  opening  at  top.  These  openings  for 
fresh  air  should  have  regulators  of  sheet  iron,  balanced 
by  weights,  so  as  to  adjust  the  draught  as  may  be  re- 
quired.—Malt. 

[2778.]— Bonding  Brick'worli.— "  A  Young  Brick- 
layer" will  gain  all  the  information  he  requires  by  refer- 
ring to  the  ,sketch  or  section  of  a  three-brick  wall.  He 


must  be  "A  Young  Bricklayer"  to  form  a  conclusion 
as  to  the  joint  A  A  on  his  plan  being  a  certain  result.— 
E.  S.,  N. 

[2779  ]— Distance— The  difference  between  the  sec- 
tions G  0  and  D  D  is  that  the  former  is  a  straight  line,  and 


the  latter  a  curve.  The  easiest  way  to  find  the  distance 
required  is  shown  in  the  sketch. — Ex. 

[278i).]— Chimney  Stack. — Modern  practice  says  the 
void  for  Ihe  purpose  of  draught  should  be  larger  at  the 
top  than  the  bottom,  say  Cft  at  bottom  and  7ft.  at  top. — 
E.  S.,  N. 

[2781.]— Selenitic  Mortar.— The  sand,  wherever  it 
comes  from,  must  be  quite  dean  and  free  from  loam,  the 
presence  of  which  is  fatal  to  any  cement.  Grovmd  burnt 
ballast,  with  au  admixture  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  produces 
most  excellent  selenitic  mortar.  If  you  will  call  at  our 
ofl5ce,  we  will  show  you  specimens,  and  give  you  all  in- 
formation that  you  may  require.  The  selenitic  process 
has  been  successfully  carried  out  by  T.  J.  Chappell,  Esq., 
builder,  fi,  Little  George-street,  Westminster,  at  his  works 
at  Brighton  ;  also  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son,  builders,  at  the 
"  Criterion,"  PiccadUly  ;  for  Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  ; 
also  at  the  Holborn  Schools,  and  is  now  being  generally 
adopted  by  the  London  School  Boatd  ;  and  the  '  Gaiety 
Eestaurant,"  finished  by  Mr.  Simpson,  builder.— JAIIES 
Hole,  Selenitic  Mortar  Co. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

KiLBWICK. — A  stained  window,  supplied  by  Messrs 
Clayton  and  Bell,  of  London,  has  been  placed  in  the  north 
side  of  Kildwick  Parish  Church.  The  subject  is  the 
Transfiguration. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

The  Albert  Memorial. — It  is  said  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  of  £.5,000,  which  has  already  been  paid 
to  the  sculptors  as  the  contract  price  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal groups  of  statuary  at  the  Albert  Memorial  in 
Hyde  Park,  the  Committee  of  Management  are  consi- 
dering the  propriety  of  supplementing  the  remunera- 
tion. In  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  marble, 
and  the  occurrence  of  unforeseen  difficulties  in  the 
cutting  of  it,  the  sum  named  does  not  cover  more  than 
the  actual  cost  of  the  work.  Compared  with  payments 
for  similar  works,  the  artists  will  have  scant  justice 
unless  their  request  be  complied  with.  Sir  B'rancis 
Chantrey,  for  the  Wellington  statue  by  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, received  £10,489,  exclusive  of  the  metal,  which 
was  supplied  by  Government.  Wyatt,  for  the  ceno- 
taph of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  at  Windsor,  received 
£12,000  ;  and  the  same  artist  was  awarded  £30,000 
for  the  Iron  Duke  (made  of  bronze)  perched  above  the 
chimney  pots  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  MATTERS. 

llLACKBUit.v. — The  new  Corporation  irrigation  works, 
now  in  conr.se  of  construction  at  Higher  Park  and 
Lower  Park  farms,  are  making  satisfactory  progress, 
and  a  portion  of  the  farm  will  probably  be  completed 
in  a  week  or  two.  All  the  main  conduit  pipes  to  carry 
the  sewage  from  the  tanks  at  Wcnsley  Fold  to  the 
farms  have  been  laid,  and  have  been  tested  by  being 
Hushed  with  sewage.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  the 
.sewage  being  carried  along  without  any  interruption 
into  the  brook  intersecting  the  two  farms.  The  laying 
of  tlie  irrigation  conduit  pipes  to  communicate  with 
the  main  pipes,  and  distribute  the  sewage  over  the 
farm,  is  being  proceeded  with.  The  time  is  hoped  to  be 
not  far  distant  when  the  Corporation  will  be  able  to  cast 
aside  all  anxiety  as  to  litigation  and  claims  for  compensa- 
tion for  pollution  of  the  Darwent  and  other  atreams. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Bath  Liberal  Building  Societv.— The  third 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  office, 
3,  Paragon,  a  fortnight  ago.  Mr.  R.  P.  Edwards, 
chairman  of  the  society,  presided.  This  society  dur- 
ing the  third  year  of  its  existence  has  achieved  a  suc- 
cess beyond  the  expectations  of  its  founders.  The 
profits  ari.sing  from  the  business  transacted  since  the 
formation  of  the  society  have  been  .such  as  to  enable 
the  Council  to  declare  the  usual  a  per  cent,  interest, 
together  with,  in  addition,  a  bonus  of  1  per  cent.,  and 
carry  a  balance  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  now  amounts 
to  £42.  14s.  4d.  The  members'  subscriptions  and  repay- 
ments during  the  year  amounted  to  £2,979.  5s.  7d., 
and  out  of  the  applications  for  advances  received  by 
the  council,  17  have  been  granted,  amounting  to 
£2,424,  for  which  the  trustees  hold  good  security. 
The  names  of  80  shareholders  have  been  enrolled  and 
305  shares  have  been  issued  during  the  year,  making  a 
total  of  326  members  who  have  joined,  and  1,007  shares 
which  have  been  issued  since  the  society  first  com- 
menced its  operations  ;  in  addition  to  these,  40  shares 
have  been  issued  since  the  31st  of  December  last. 

Improved  INDUSTRIAL  Dwellings  Company. — The 
ordinary  half-yearK  general  meeting  of  shareholders  in 
this  company  was  lield  on  Wednesday.  The  report 
stated  that  the  total  amount  received  on  capital  ac- 
count amounted  to  £133,818.  The  loans  applied  for  to 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  amounted  at 
the  date  of  the  last  report  to  £84,000,  and  of  this  sum 
£69,000  had  been  received,  and  the  balance  would  be 
shortly  taken  up.  During  the  half-year  the  sum  of 
£3,164.  Os.  6d.,  being  balances,  &c.,  due  in  respect  of 
contracts  completed,  had  been  paid,  and  £6,720.  3s. 
had  been  expended  on  works  in  progress.  The  total 
expenditure  on  capital  account  was  £235,268.  Is.  2d. 
The  rents,  &e.,  durmg  the  half-year  amounted  to 
£11,326.  14s.  4d.,  and  dividends  on  railway  stock  and 
other  items,  amounting  to  £271.  17s.,  make  the  total 
income  £11,598.  lis.  4d.  The  total  e.xpenditure,  in- 
cluding tlie  contributions  to  the  Leasehold  Redemp- 
tion Fimds  and  Repairs  Account,  amounting  respec- 
tively to  £113.  lis.  4d.  and  £879.  10s.,  had  been 
£5797.  6s.  2id.,  leaving  a  profit  of  £5801.  53.  Ijd.  Of 
that  amount,  £395. 8s.  4d.,  repaid  to  the  commissioners 
during  the  half-year,  had  been  carried  to  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Redemption  Fund  ;  and  the  balance,  viz., 
£5405.  16s.  9|d.  added  to  the  balance,  £332.  16s. 
brought  forward  from  last  half-year,  gave  a  total  of 
£5  738.  12s.  9|d.  available  for  dividend.  The  directors 
recommended  that  the  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax,  bo  paid, 
which  would  absorb  £334. 13s.  Id.,  and  leave  a  balance 
of  £2403.  19s.  8id.  Tlie  directors  suggested  that 
£2,000  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund  for  the  equalisa- 
tion of  dividends,  and  that  £403.  19s.  85d.  remaining 
be  carried  forward  to  the  next  half-year's  account. 
The  report  was  adopted. 


Opening  op  Kew  Bridge. — A  fourth  bridge 
on  the  Thames  has  been  freed  from  tolls.  Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, Hampton  Court,  Walton-on 
Thames,  and  Staines,  have  successively  been 
emanicipated  under  the  joint  administration  of 
the  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board..  On  Saturday  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
President  of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  with  their 
respective  retinues,  marched  in  procession  from 
Brentford  to  Kew  Bridge,  where  Mr.  Mason,  as 
one  of  the  trustees,  handed  his  lordship  a 
mediaeval  key  for  the  toll-gate.  When  the  gate 
had  been  solemnly  opened,  a  body  of  firemen 
lifted  it  bodily  from  its  hinges  and  consigned  it 
to  a  d^xy.  The  procession  then  continued  its 
march  across  the  bridge,  amid  band-playing, 
salute-firing,  bell-ringing,  and  promiscuous  ju- 
bilation. 

Rise  of  Price.s  rs  Baltic  Wood. — For  some 
weeks  past  there  has  been  an  enoiinous  rise  in  the 
price  of  wood  in  the  north  of  Europe,  recalling  that 
which  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  year  1853. 
Taking  for  a  basis  the  prices  current  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1872,  the  increase  already  amounts  to  30 
to  60  per  cent,  in  Sweden,  and  20  to  60  per  cent. 
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in  Norway,  ■varying  according  to  description  and 
(jualitioa  :  and,  from  all  accountH,  wo  must  expect 
from  day  to  day  Ktill  higher  prices.  Tliat  the 
price  of  wooden  goods  would  infallilily  advance  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  had  boon  for  some  time  cx- 
poctod,  in  conHoquonce  of  tho  continually  increas- 
ing distance  of  tho  forest  districts  from  the  coast, 
tlio  diflicultioH  always  arising  in  cutting  for  sale 
antl  transporting  the  wood  from  the  forests  to  tho 
saw-mills,  tho  onhancomont  in  value  of  tho  forests 
in  growth,  with  tho  oxponsos  of  maintenance  and 
manufacture,  and  especially  from  tho  enormous 
increase  of  exportation  to  various  countries,  an  in- 
croaso  which  has  now  assumed  such  proportions 
as  to  exceed  greatly  the  most  favourable  anticipa- 
tions of  tho  growers  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Wo 
must  add  that  a  belief  prevailing  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  that  the  total  pi-oduction  of  wood, 
liowover  much  it  may  be  increased  in  1873,  will 
not,  in  tho  presence  of  such  numerous  inquiries, 
suUico  to  meet  all  requirements,  still  exercises  a 
certain  influence,  and  tends  to  exaggerate  tho  de- 
mands of  sellers.  At  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that 
unless  tho  full  prices  asked  are  paid,  importers 
will  not  bo  able  to  got  a  single  cargo  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  coming  season. 

Officers  of  Health.— The  Hornsey  Local 
Board  of  Health  have  resolved  to  appoint  a  medi- 
cal officer  of  health,  at  a  salary  of  £100  a  year, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
last  session,  but  will  not  bring  themselves  under 
the  control  or  authority  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  accepting  a  portion  of  the  salary  from 
the  Local  Government  Board,  "  so  that  they  may 
be  able  to  observe  tho  working  of  the  new  state  of 
things  unfettered  by  the  sometimes  inconvenient 
control  of  the  Local  Government  Board."  A  like 
course  had  been  previously  taken  by  the  local 
boards  of  the  suburban  districts  of  Acton,  Ed- 
monton, Tottenham,  Croydon,  and  South  Hornsey. 


CHIPS. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum 
announce  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Redfern  has  consented  to 
deliver  a  .series  of  practical  descriptions  of  the 
Figui'e  Sculpture  in  the  Museum,  on  the  following 
Saturday  afternoons,  at  a  quarter-past  three,  viz., 
February  22nd,  March  1st,  and  March  8th.  Mr. 
Thomas  Peard  has  also  promised  two  addresses 
"  On  the  Art  of  Producing  Artistic  Iron  Work," 
on  the  following  Saturday  afternoons,  at  a  quarter 
past  three,  viz.,  March  loth  and  March  22nd.  The 
admission  to  these  lectures  is  free  (without  ticket) 
on  names  being  entered  in  the  Visitors'  Book  on 
entering  the  Museum. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Leeds  School  Board,  on 
Monday  last,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Education 
Department,  stating  that  the  plans  submitted  by 
the  Board  for  the  Moiint-pleasant  and  Mold-green 
schools  would  not  be  objected  to  on  account  of 
their  being  based  on  the  "  wide  "  principle  of  school 
buUding,  which  hitherto  the  Department  has 
resisted, 

Mr.  Arthur  Taylor  has  been  elected  Chairman 
of  the  City  Library  Committee  of  the  Corporation 
of  London,  and  we  understand  that  the  new 
Library  and  Museum  will  shortly  be  opened  fi'ee  to 
the  public. 

A  petition  for  winding  up  the  Thames  Plate 
Glass  Company  is  to  beheardbefore  Tice-Chancellor 
Malins  to-day  (Friday.) 

The  St.  Day  Fue-brick  and  China  Company  is 
announced,  with  a  capital  of  £25,000,  in  shares  of 
£10  each. 

The  Salford  Town  Council  on  the  .5th  inst.  dis- 
cussed a  proposal  for  laying  stone  tramways  in 
Salford,  and  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  a  provisional  order,  authorising  the  Council,  as 
the  local  authority,  to  construct  tramways  in  the 
borough. 

Mk.  Welby  Pugin  writes  :— "  In  October  last  I 
filed  a  petition  for  liquidation  of  my  estates,  inclu- 
ding the  "  Granville  Hotel,"  S.  Lawrence-on-Sea, 
and  the  South-Eastern  Works,  Ramsgate,  with  se- 
cured and  unsecured  liabilities  of  £180,000.  I  am 
now  pleased  to  state  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
make  an-angements  for  payment  of  my  creditors  in 
full,  and  hope  to  make  the  last  payment  within 
thi-ee  months." 

In  digging  the  foundations  for  a  new  hotel  at 
Athens,  the  remains  of  the  Palace  of  Adrian  have 
been  discovered.  Recenty  two  statues  were  unearthed. 
The  excavations  are  now  being  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hellenic  Ai'chEeological 
Society. 

The_  Leeds  Industrial  Co-operative  Society  has 
just  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  building  as 
a  branch  store  for  the  grocery  business  in  Burman- 
toftf-street,  Leeds.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  E. 
Leak,  Hunslet,  Leeds.  The  cost  of  building  will 
be  £1,800. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT, 

KniNmincJn  Joinhiis.— A  mass  meeting  of  75(lln- 
bui-Kh  ]o!ncr.s  was  Iield  on  Saturday  afternoon,  in 
H.  Mary's  llall,  Lotlilan-strect,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
considering  an  overture  received  from  a  meeting  of 
employers,  requesting  a  conference  witli  tlio  men  in 
regard  to  tho  demand  for  a  rise  of  wages  on  Ist 
Marcli.  The  meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  send 
BBveral  delegates  to  confer  with  the  masters,  and  to 
report  the  result  of  the  conference  to  a  future  inoct- 
hig. 

LONDON.— At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  tho  de- 
legates from  the  London  carpenters  and  joiners,  lield 
in  Broad-street,  Bloomsbury,  London,  on  Saturday 
night,  tlio  question  was  discussed  whether  the  original 
demand  for  pay  at  the  rate  of  9d,  per  hour  should 
not  be  now  insisted  upon,  instead  of  the  rate  fixed  last 
year  by  compromise,  namely,  8^d.  per  hour,  Some  of 
the  delegates  had  not  yet  received  definite  Instructions 
from  those  they  represented,  and  it  being  desired  that 
any  resolution  adopted  should  bo  a  unanimous  one, 
the  meeting  adjourned  for  a  fortnight.  The  labourers' 
committee  are  at  the  present  waiting  a  reply  to  a 
memorial  they  have  addressed  to  tho  Master  Builders' 
Association,  in  which  they  request  wages  at  the  rate 
of  6d.  per  hour  from  1  st  of  March. 

Birmingham. — The  arbitrators  of  tho  employers  met 
those  of  the  workmen  in  the  bricklayers',  joiners',  and 
labourers'  branches,  on  Tuesday  night,  to  discuss  the 
notices  and  counter-notices  which  have  been  served  as 
to  the  proposed  alteration  in  the  working-riilcs.  After 
considerable  discussion,  in  which  the  employers  pointed 
out  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  trade  in  the  town, 
terms  were  offered  which  were  declined  by  the  opera- 
tives. The  demand  of  the  joiners  for  more  wages  and 
shorter  hours  was  refused.  At  present  they  work  r>i 
hours  per  week,  and  propose  to  work  only  48.  It  was 
shown  by  the  employers  that  the  other  branches  did 
not  want  any  alteration  in  the  hours,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  different  times  for  com- 
mencing work.  They  also  declined  to  raise  the  wages. 
Regarding  the  labourers,  who  only  apply  for  more 
money,  the  employers  refused  to  concede  the  request. 
Tho  result  is  that  the  whole  of  the  matter  will  now 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Arbitrator. 

Manchestek.— The  bricklayers  of  Manchester  have 
given  notice  for  an  advance  of  wages  from  8d.  to  Sid. 
per  hour. 

Bristol.- An  aggregate  meeting  of  labourers  in  the 
Bristol  building  trade  has  been  held  during  the  past 
week,  when  speeches  were  made  and  resolutions 
passed  with  the  object  of  procuring  a  higher  rate  of 
wages. 


TENDERS. 

BATH.~For  the  erection  of  a  nave  for  S.  Paul's  Church, 
Bath.  Messrs.  Wilson,  "Willcox,  and  Wilson,  arclutects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Arthur  Deans,  Bath : — 

Hunt  £4,182    0  0 

Eidout   4,(:8.5    0  0 

Long   3,872    0  0 

Morgan  and  Lovell   3, 760   0  0 

Mullings   3,600    0  0 

Long   3,498    0  0 

Bladwell   3,4.50   0  0 

Bow.— Schools,  Olga-street.— In  last  week's  list  of 
tenders  for  this  school,  read  £6,628  for  £6,028. 

CiTT.— For  warehouses,  Holhoru  Viaduct.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bat- 
stone  and  Hunt ; — 

J.  Kirk,  Woolwich  (accepted  without 

competition)   £7,067   0  0 

City.— For  the  erection  of  Norgrove-buildin^s,  com- 
prising wine  vaults,  shops,  and  ofBces,  Clark's-place, 
Bishopsgate-street  Within.  Mr.  Alex.  W.  Archer,  architect, 
Norgrove-buildings,  E.G. 

Harding  (accepted)  £2,834   0  0 

City.— For  rebuilding  the  premises,  Nos.  44  and  45, 
Milton-street,  City,  for  Messrs.  Corke,  Abbott,  and  Co. 
Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe,  architect,  46,  Moorgate-street. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Welch  and  Atkinson. 

SewellandSon  £3,674   0  0 

Macey   .3,.560   0  0 

Ashby  and  Sons    3,443   0  0 

Brass   g,435   0  0 

Pritchard   3,372   0  0 

Cooke  and  Green   3,351   0  0 

Perry  Brothers   3,339   0  0 

Colls  and  Son    3,260    0  0 

Conder   3,229   0  0 

Turner  and  Sons  (accepted;   3,147   0  0 

Devizes.— For  the  erection  of  an  Oddfellows'  Hall. 

Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcox,  and  Wilson,  architects,  Bath. 

Quantities  by  Mr.  Arthur  Deane. 

Marquis  and  Munro  £1,870   0  0 

Long   1,598    0  0 

Chivers    1,559    0  0 

Eandall    1,420   0  0 

Mullings  (accepted)   1,350   0  0 

Brown   1,310   0  0 

Aldridge   1,288   0  0 

Durke    1,275   0  0 

Dunfermline,  N.B.— For  supply  of  pipes  for  exten- 
sion of  Dunfermline  Water  Works. 

Pipes  Branches 
per  ton.      per  ton. 

D.  Y.  Steward  and  Co  £11  17    6...  £14  17  6 

McLaren  and  Co   1115  10...    16    0  0 

Eddington  and  Sons   10  10   0...   15   0  0 

Laidlaw  and  Son    10    8   C...   15   0  0 

Jackson  &  Sons  (accepted)     9  10  0...   14  10  0 


Kensington.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  shop 
and  premises,  Nos.  91  and  93,  High-street,  Kensington 
for  Messrs.  Barker  and  Co.  Mr.  Jos.  Houle,  architect 
Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  Cuhitt  Nichols. 

Messrs.  Langmead  and  Way   £1 ,39.5   0  0 

G.  Bowles  (accepted)   ],'34i   0  0 

Kentish  Town.— For  the  first  contract,  Messrs.  John 
Brinsmead  and  Sons'  Pianoforte  Manufactory.  Mr.  Chas. 
ii.  Evans,  architect. 

Additional 
Story. 

Mortcr  £9,830...  £1,140 

I'rass    9,780...  l,]vo 

Scrivener  and  White   9,478...  1,094 

Longmire  and  Burge   9,222...    1  153 

Kelly  Bros   8,017...  l'l60 

Gibson  Bros   8560...  1,03.5 

Manley  and  Hogers  (accepted)  ...   7,977...  1,120 

Niblettand  Sou    7  299...  9.58 

Kinoswood  Wabren.— For  sundry  alterations  and 
additions  to  mansion.  Mr.  William  Smith,  10  John- 
street,  Adelphi,  architect.  ' 

Manley  and  Kogers   £5,347   0  0 

Patman  &  Fotheringhara  (accepted)   4,'750   0  0 
Norfolk,— For  the  restoration  of  Pulham  S.  Mary 
Magdalene  Church,  Norfolk.   Mr.  B.  M.  Phipson,  P.S.A. 
architect: —  ' 

Hawes  £2,371   5  0 

Cornish    2,366   0  0 

Ludkin  and  Wells   2,250   0  0 

Botwright    ],871  18  0 

Grimwood  and  Vine  (accepted)   1,825   0  0 

Norfolk.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Telverton 
Bectory,  Norfolk.  Mr.  E.  M.  Phipson,  F.S.A.,  architect:— 

Wright  £1,868    0  0 

Downing   i,8.56    0  0 

Newell   i,f;98  12  0 

Cornish    1,(595   0  0 

Hawes  (accepted)   1,520   0  0 

S.  Pancras,— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  S.  Pancras 
Vestry,  the  tender  of  Mr.  Charles  Kililngbaclc,  of  Icewell 
Wharf,  Camden  Town,  for  the  execution  of  the  general 
works  contract,  at  17iper  cent,  below  the  Vestry's  sche- 
dule of  prices,  was  accepted. 

Wandsworth.— For  the  erection  of  an  Engli.sh  Pres- 
byterian Memorial  Church,  at  Merton-road,  Wandsworth, 
Surrey.  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
phed  by  Mr.  C.  North. 

J ackson  and  Shaw   £5,643   0  0 

J.  Perry  and  Co   4,800   0   0  • 

Henshaw  and  Co   4,789   0  0 

Aviss  and  Co   4,723   0  0 

Colls  and  Sons   4,700   0  0 

Higgs    4,678   0  0 

Adamson  and  Sons   4,654   0  0 

Nightingale    4,614   0  0 

(Including  extra  ragstone  facings,  &c.) 


ASHTON  &  Green, 

Slate,  Iron  and  Marble  Merchants  and  Quarry 

Agents.-EOOFING  SLATES— Bangor,  Blue,  Bed,  and 
Green.  Blue,  Portmadoc,  and  Whitland  Abbey  Green. 
The  new  "Permanent"  Green,  weight  the  same  as  Ban- 
gor and  uniformity  of  cleavage  equal.  Marble  and  Ena- 
melled Slate  Chimney-pieces.  Inscription  Tablets,  &c. 
Stoves,  Eanges,  and  Builders'  Ironmongery.  A.  &  G 's 
SPECIAL  BED  EIDGE  TILES.  Large  Show  of  all 
Goods  at  14  and  1.5,  Bury-street,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London, 
E.C.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application  accom- 
panying trade  card. 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

Halifax,  Feb.  18.— For  designs  for  a  school  at  Booth 
Town.  Ml-.  K.  Ostler,  School  Board  Office,  Waterhouse- 
street,  Halifax. 

The  Feome  District  Agricultural  Society.— Feb. 
20.— For  adapting  a  field  near  Frome  for  the  purposes  of 
a  Cheese,  Corn,  and  Cattle  Market,  and  for  the  erection  of 
suitable  buildings.  Premiums  of  £20  and  £5  for  first  and 
second  best  designs.— Messrs.  Cruttwell  and  Dauiell,  Soli- 
citors, Frome. 

Manchester,  March  1.— The  Directors  of  the  Manches- 
ter Conservative  Club  require  designs  for  their  new  pre- 
mises.  Mr.  E.  E.  Johnson,  37,  Cross-street,  Manchester. 

Lowestoft,  March  6.— For  design*  for  laying  out  about 
5  acres  of  land  as  a  public  pleasure  ground.  Premiums 
of  £25  for  the  Ist,  and  £10  for  the  2nd  best  designs.  Mr. 
T.  T.  Marks,  Town  Surveyor,  Lowestoft. 


Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  5s.  6d.  per  yard  super.  See  Buildino 
News,  December  27, 1872,  Mechanics'  Magazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free ;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENEY  C.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester. — [AbvT.] 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONDAY.— EoY.\.L  Institute  of  British  Architects.— 
"  On  the  Mediseval  Brickwork  of  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenburg."  By  Mr.  J.  Tavenor  Pen-y, 
Associate.    8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,— Eenewed 
Discussion  "On  the  Gauges  of  the  Indian 
State  Eailways."   8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.— "On  the  Virginians: 
Their  Agricultural,  Mineral,  and  Commercial 
Eesources."  By  Major  Hotchkins.  8  p.m. 
„  Architectural  Association.— Meeting  of 
Elementary  Class  of  Design;  subject:  "Ele- 
vation of  a  Two  Story  Clubhouse."    8  p.m. 

Friday.— Architectural  Association.— Members  iSoictfe, 
8  p.m. 

„  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. 
"On  the  English  Passage,  and  Channel  Ferry 
Steamships."  By  Mr.  B.  Haughton.  7,30  p.m. 
Saturday.— EoYAL  architectural  Museum.- "On  the 
Figui-e  Sculpture  in  the  Museum ; "  Leoturo 
I.,  Antique.  By  Mr.  J.  F.  Redfern.   3.15  p.m. 
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THE  ROPER  V.  ROSS  CONTROVERSY. 

TUDGING  from  the  number  of  letters  we 
^     have  received,  it  is  evident  that  manj'  of 
our  readers  are  interested  m  this  controversy. 
It  having  originated  in  our  columns,  it  was, 
up  to  last  week,  kept  within  definite  and 
manageable  bounds.    We  purposely  excluded 
many  letters  which  had  no  direct  bearing  on 
the  matter  in  dispute.    But  as  other  joiu'nals 
are  content  to  pick  up  the  tail  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  as  Mr.  Ross  lias  introduced  foreign 
elements  into  it  by  publishing  extracts  from 
private  letters  involving    the  names  and 
interests  of  other  architects — extracts,  how- 
ever, which  in  no  way  assist  him — the  whole 
matter  has  passed  into  a  new  phase.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  exclude  extraneous  considera- 
tions, and  to  fix  attention  on  one  fact — the 
real  authorship  of  the  design  contributed  by 
Mr.  Ross  to  the  Edinbiu'gh  Cathedral  compe- 
tition.   We  have  no  interest  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  are  uninfluenced  by  partiality  or 
favoritism  in  any  way  whatever  ;  and  what  we 
say  in  these  columns  we  are  prepared  to  vindi- 
cate before  any  tribunal.  We  do  not  advocate 
the  strongest,  but  the  truest.    We  don't  care 
a  straw  who  is  victorious  iu  the  controversy, 
provided  the  truth  is  made  manifest.  Before  the 
appearance  of  our  article  which  commenced  tlie 
discussion,  we  knew  neither  Mr.  Ross  nor  Mr. 
Roper,  and  all  we  did  then  was  to  put  in  print  a 
rumour  which  had  for  months  been  in  ex- 
tensive circulation,  and  particularly  in  Scot- 
land, and  which,  in   September  last.  Dr. 
Eden,  the  Bisliop  of  Moray,  endeavoured  to 
contradict.   When  a  rumoxir  like  this  is  once 
mentioned  it  soon  gets  wind.    The  competi- 
tion was  an  important  one,  and  the  architec- 
tural public  naturally  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  it  ;  and,  as  one  of  the  competitors  told 
us  in  conversation  this  week,  too  many  were 
interested  in  giving  currency  to  the  rumour 
when  in  was  once  mooted.  In  the  same  month 
of  September  Mr.  Ross  was  invited,  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  produce  the  original  sketches,  iu 
order  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  circulation  of 
the  rumour'.  He  said  he  would  do  so,  but  did 
not.    In  our  comments  on  the  different  de- 
•signs  we  alluded  to  the  matter,  and  did  not 
give  Mr.  Ross  the  credit  of  originating  the 
design  ;  but  we  had  no  idea  at  the  time  that 
Ml-.  Roper  was  the  gentleman  who  had  ren- 
dered such  indispensable  assistance.    It  was 
optional  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ross  to  remain 
silent,  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  under  cer- 
tain obligations,  or  to  say  that  he,  and  he 
alone,   originated  the    design.     Mr.  Ross 
adopted  the  latter  mode  of  vindicating  him- 
self.   This  vindication  was  so  emphatic,  and 
so  exhaustive,  that  many  persons  who  said 
they  ktiew   to  the  contrary  unhesitatingly 
denied  it.    Unfortunately,  some  of  those  gen- 
tlemen will  not  teR  what  they  know  unless  in 
a  court  of  law.  The  letters  of  some,  however, 
we  have  published,  and  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr. 
Roper  having  spoken,  the  matter  must  now 
drop,  unless  Mr.  Ross  consents  to  the  universally- 
expressed  desii-e,  and  submits  the  original 
drawings.    Many  months  since  he  said,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Primus,  Dr.  Eden,  that,  fortu- 
nately for  himself,  he  had  preservedhis  original 
sketches,  and  would  produce  them  in  order  to 
show  their  complete  identity  with  the  exhi- 
bited designs.    What  could  be  done  then, 
when  this  matter  was  whispered  in  architec- 
tural circles  in  Edinbui-gh,  may  with  pro- 
priety be  done  now  the  afiair  has  obtained 
such  publicity.    We  appeal  to  Mr.  Ross  to 
either  do  this  now,  or  let  the  matter  drop. 
Nothing  would  be  more  gratifying  to  us  than 
to  give  Mr.  Ross  the  amplest  opportunity  to 
substantiate  his  statements,  and  defend  his 


]irofcssional  reputation.  We  have  nothing  to 
say  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Roper.  He  may,  or  may 
not,  have  acted  indiscreetly  in  saying'anything 
about  the  matter  when  he  had  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Mr.  Ross.'  He  says  Mr.  Ross 
acted  toM^irds  him  in  the  mor,t  handsome 
manner,  and  Mr.  Ross  says  Mr.  Roper  has  be- 
trayed his  confidence.  Th'is  may  or  may  not  be 
so  ;  wo  are  no  ad\-ocates  of  Mr.  llopcr  any  more 
than  we  arc  advocates  of  Mr.  Ross.  The 
issue  to  be  decided  now  is— Who  originated  the 
design  submitted  by  Mr.  Ross  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Cathedral?  The  original  sketclies 
alone  can  afibrd  a  satisfactory  answer.  Mr. 
Roper,  in  Iiis  letter  in  another  column,  asks 
for  their  production,  and  we  are  sure  that 
Dr.  Eden  will  second  the  motion. 

And  now  a  word  on  the  general  idea 
that  underlies  the  dispute.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  Mr.  Ross  is  being 
made  somewhat  of  a  scapegoat  in  tliis 
matter.  It  is  notorious  that  competition 
and  other  designs  are  frequently  produced  by 
others  than  those  whose  names  are  published. 
Wq  have  got  too  much  into  a  system  of  per- 
mitting men  to  reap  where  t'liey  have  not 
sown.  Credit  hitherto  has  not  been  distri- 
buted in  proportion  to  the  true  work  done. 
Hence  a  false  system  has  been  generated, 
and  Art  is  the  main  sufi'erer.  I'articular 
individuals  are  not  to  blame  so  much  as  the 
circumstances  which  -have  been  allowed  to 
dominate.  We  are  not  admirers  of  the 
magnanimity  which  would  visit  the  sins  of  a 
profession  on  a  single  head.  Admitting,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  Mr.  Ross  did  not 
develope  the  design  for  the  Edinbm-gh  Cathe- 
dral, and  that  he  employed  another  man  to 
do  it,  he  would  only  have  done  what  very  many 
others  have  done  before  him,  and  are  doing 
now;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  unhealthy 
state  of  things  does  not  lack  advocates.  We 
have  further  observations  to  make  on  this 
general  question. 


QUANTITIES.— TIL 

JOIKER  AND  IeONMONGEE. 

iVING  completed  the  Carpenter,  I  pro- 
ceed now  to  treat  of  the  Joiner,  -ftith 
which  is  usually  incorporated  the  Ironmonger. 
I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  Car- 
penter and  Joiner  apart  from  each  othei',  so  as 
to  make  the  subject  less  complicated  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  One  great  distinction 
between  the  two  trades  is,  that  whereas  the 
former  is  engaged  on  what  is  commonlj-  termed 
the  carcase  of  the  building,  the  other  is  em- 
ploj'ed  on  the  internal  fittings  and  finishings. 
In  the  one  case  the  labour  would  be  ordinarily 
smalliu  comparison  withtlie  material,  whereas 
in  the  latter  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  the 
laboui'  consequently  requires  more  minute  de- 
scription, and  greater  care  and  precision  in 
taking  it  oft',  than  in  the  Carpenter.  I  have 
already  stated  the  difl'erence  of  measiu-ement 
between  them,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  Joiner  the  net  superficial  quantity 
only  of  the  material  is  measured  (except  in 
certain  cases,  to  which  I  shall  hereinafter 
allude),  aU  tenons,  &c.,  being  considered  in 
the  price. 

In  the  Joiner  I  would  advise  the  same 
course  of  procedure  as  in  the  preceding  trade 
— nameljr,  floor  by  floor,  completing  one  floor 
before  the  second  is  commenced.  Alwavs 
begin  with  the  flooring,  then  take  the  skirt- 
ings, next  the  windows  and  doors,  staircases, 
&c.,  &c.,  as  will  be  shown,  taking  the  ii'on- 
mongery  as  it  occm-s.    Proceed  then  with 

Flooes. — Take  the  length  by  the  width 
from  wall  to  wall  (including  skirting), 
and  add  all  the  additional  pieces  of  floor- 
ing, such  as  filling-in  to  recesses,  win- 
dows, &c.  Give  the  thickness  of  the 
boards,  and  a  description  of  the  material, 
with  the  method  of  laying  same,  whether 
-;traight  joint,  folding,  dowelled,  or  otherwise. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  give  the  width,  or 
^■auge,  of  the  boards,  stating  whether  batten, 
or  as  the  case  may  be.    Make  the  deduction 


for  all  projections,  weUholes,  &c.,  also  for  the 
slabs  to  fireplaces,  though  many  surveyors 
make  no  deduction  in  the  latter  ease,  but 
allow  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  additional 
labour  in  putting  a  mitred  border  to  the  slab  ; 
but  wliere  no  mitred  border  is  l)ro^^ded  they 
would  deduct  it.  It  is  best,  however,  to  make 
this  deduction  in  either  case,  and  then  to  take 
the  border  separately  ;  but,  it  having  been 
already  measured  in  with  the  flooring,  would 
only  be  described  as  "  Extra  to  glued  and 
mitred  border  to  l^in.  flooring,"  eras  the  case 
maybe,  theitcm  bcinga"  running  "one,  taking 
the  extreme  dimensions  for  the  length  ;  the 
^vidth_of  the  border,  not  being  necessary,  is 
not  given,  but  the  thickness  of  the  flooring 
must  lie  stated.  Take  a  measurement  where 
special  features  occur,  as  for  sinkings  for 
mats,  &c.,  such  measurements  being  described 
as  "  Extra  to  sinking  in  floor  for  mat,"  or  as 
case  may  be  ;  and  if  mitred  border  be  provided 
round  the  same,  take  it  as  described  to  slabs. 
Wliere  the  room  is  irregular,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  average  sizes,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  the  net  area,  and  make  an  allowance 
for  all  irregular  cuttings,  taking  the  length 
by  a  -nadth  of  3in.  for  the  cutting  and  waste. 

Scribing  flooring  to  walls  is  measured  by 
the  foot  run,  stating  the  thickness  of  the 
floor,  and  is  described  as  "Scribing  (inch) 
floors  to  walls."    Enumerate  any  notchings. 

SEiEirnGS.— Collect  on  "Waste"  the 
lengths  of  the  several  walls,  making  the  de- 
ductions for  doors,  chimney-pieces,  &c.,  and 
bring  each  room  forward  in  one  dimension 
only.  It  is  customary  to  measure  them  at 
per  foot  nm,  stating  the  height  and  thickness 
and  the  description.  Also  state  if  the  back- 
ings or  grounds  are  intended  to  be  included. 
If  the  latter  be  taken  separately,  they  are 
measured  by  the  foot  run,  stating  length  only, 
and  described  as  "Narrow  skirting  grounds." 
It  is  also  advisable  to  state  how  the  grounds 
are  seeui-ed  to  walls,  whether  plugged  or 
otherwise.  Number  all  the  angles  to  the 
skirting,  stating  Avhether  "mitred"  or 
"tongued;"  also  the  housings  into  archi- 
traves, &c.,  and  any  returned  ends.  These 
sliould  in  each  case  be  abstracted  and  billed 
after  the  difl'erent  skirtings  to  which  they 
relate,  as  by  this  means  labour  is  saved  and 
an  estimate  is  the  better  formed  of  their 
value,  as  it  can  be  easily  seen  to  which  they 
relate.  If  billed  among  the  "Numbers,"  it 
wUl  be  necessary  to  state  the  height  and 
thiekness  of  the  several  skirtings  to  which 
each  of  them  refer ;  also  whether  moulded 
skirting  or  otherwise.  In  measxuing  skirt- 
ings, it  is  always  advisable  to  give  a  sketch 
(I  give  sketch  ;  see  Fig.  19)  where  it  is  any- 
thing beyond  the 
common  mould,  and 
even  then  it  is  pre- 
ferable, as,  should 
it  be  able  to  be  pre- 
pared without  mak- 
ing a  new  mould- 
ing-plane— that  is, 
should  the  builder 
have  the  plane  iu 
stock,  he  win  esti- 
mate less  for  it  than 
where  he  does  not 
know  the  character 

of  the  moulding,  an  addition  always  being  made 
suflicient  to  cover  the  expense  of  a  new 
moidding-plane.  This  is  trifling  iu  itself, 
but  may  be  worthy  of  note  by  many  quantity 
surveyors. 

Sashes  and  Cased  Feames  are  measiu'ed 
together  as  follows : — Take  the  measurement 
between  the  piiUey-stiles,  and  add  -^m..  on 
each  side,  being  the  width  of  the  frame  for 
the  total  width.  For  the  height,  take  from  the 
top  of  the  oak  sill  to  the  under-side  of  the 
head  of  the  frame,  and  add  to  this  dimension 
Tin. — 4in.  being  for  the  head,  and  3in.  for  the 
sill.  This  calculation  would  in  each  case  be 
carried  out  on  "  Waste,"  so  that  the  one 
dimension  need  only  be  brought  forward  for 
each  sash  and  frame ;  thus : — 
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"WiiUli  Ix'twcen  ])iilk'y-stilos 
Add  for  frame,  two  4ia.  .  . 


Total  width  . 

Height  between  head  and  sill 
Add  for  head  and  sill.    .  . 


3  •  0 


3  •  8 

6  •  0 
7 

6  •  7 


24 


Deal-cased  frames,  oak  sunk 
and  weathered  cills,  and  li^in. 
deal  moulded  sashes,  double 
hung  with  patent  sash-line, 
brass  axle  pulleys,  and  iron 
weights. 

It  is  always  necessary  that  a  full  descrip- 
tion should  be  given,  as  above,  stating  the 
thickness  and  description  of  the  sashes.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  state  whether  the  siU  is  oak 
or  otherwise,  and  the  labour  on  same,  whether 
sunk,  weathered,  &c. 

The  sash-fastenings  are  taken  separately 
and  the  description  given.    Where  the  sashes 
and  frames  have  circular  heads,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  measure  the  portion  that  is  sqiiare 
(that  is,  up  to  the  springing  line)  and  to 
abstract  it  with  the  foregoing,  but  to  take  the 
circular  head  separately,  measuring  it  as  if 
square,  taking  the  greatest  dimensions  each 
■way,  with  the  allowance  for  head  and  width 
as  before  expressed  to  ordinary  sash-frames, 
and  to  make  a  separate  item  of  it,  describing 
it  as  "  Circular  head  to  sashes  and  frames, 
measured  square."  Or  another  way  is  to  mea- 
sure the  whole  sash  and  frame  as  if  square, 
and  take  the  circular  head  separately,  and 
describe  as  "  Extra  only  to  circular  head  to 
sashes  and  frames,  measiired  square."    This  I 
think  the  preferable,  and  I  have  so  described 
it  in  the  table.    Where  sashes  and  frames  are 
circular  on  plan,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
girth  instead  of  the  net  width,  with  the  same 
allowances  as  for  straight  sashes  ;  and  they  re- 
quire to  be  separately  described  as  ' '  Circular 
on  plan, ' '  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  description. 
Shovdd  they  be  described  as  ' '  circular  cir- 
cular," that  is,  circidar  on  plan  and  circular 
in  elevation,  it  wdl  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
portion  which  is  "  cii-cular  circular  "  separate 
from  that  which  is  only  circular,  measuring, 
as  stated  to  circular-headed  sashes  and  frames; 
and  they  would  consequently  be  described  as 
'  "  Extra  only  to  circular  heads  to  circular 
sashes  and  frames,  measured  sqxiare,"  and 
would  follow  in  the  bill  immediately  after  the 
circular  sashes  and  frames.  Where  the  thick- 
ness of  the  several  members  of  the  frame,  as 
hanging  stiles,  parting  head,  &c.,  are  beyond 
the  ordinary,  it  should  be  so  stated  in  the 
description. 

Where  the  sashes  are  fixed,  they  are  mea- 
sured similarly  to  those  that  are  hung,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  description. 

French  Casements  are  measured  the  net 
dimensions  of  the  casements  inclusive  of 
frame,  and  described  according  to  the  thick- 
ness and  workmanship.  Where  rebated,  the 
dimensions  must  be  taken  to  the  extreme 
of  the  rebate  each  way.  The  frame  would 
be  measured  and  described  as  "Cube  fir 
in  wrought,  rebated  and  stuff-beaded 
casement  frames,"  or  as  the  case  may  be 
Be  sure  in  the  measurement  to  add  the  tenons. 
Transoms  and  mullions  are  also  measured 
solid  and  described.  SUls  at  per  foot  cube 
If  patent  or  other  water  bar,  measure  it  at 
the  same  time.  State  how  casements  hung, 
and  generally  describe  the  same  fully.  Sashes 
fixed  or  hung  on  centres  with  solid  frames 
are  similarly  treated. 

Circular  Heads — The  method  of  measure- 
ment will  be  described  hereafter  in  treating 
of  door-frames. 

After  the  sashes  and  frames,  proceed  to 
measure  the  linings,  taking  them  the  net 
length  shown,  and  adding  for  the  passings,  for 
the  one  dimension  ;  and  the  width  forms  the 
other.  State  the  width,  and  give  description. 
The  labour-  to  the  groove,  when  they  are 


grooved,  is  generally  taken  separately.  It 
will  form  a  running  dimension,  the  length 
being  the  same  as  that  for  the  linings. 

Windoro  Hoards  are  measured  by  the  foot 
superficial,  taking  the  length  by  the  Ijreadth  ; 
and  when  they  are  grooved  into  the  sill,  the 
labour  to  groove  should  be  taken  separately, 
as  described  to  the  linings.  If  the  sill  be  of 
oak,  it  must  be  described  as  "Labour  to 
groove  in  oak,"  as,  necessarily,  greater  labour 
would  be  entailed  than  if  executed  in  fir. 
Give  the  description  of  the  window-board, 
firstly  stating  the  thickness  ;  and  wliere  the 
corners  are  rounded  and  returned,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  number  them  as  "  returned  and  rounded 
ends  to  window-board,"  and  if  notched,  this 
must  be  stated  in  addition. 

Where  the   window-linings  or  window 
boards  are  on  the  splay,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  them  separate  from  those   on  the 
square. 

The  Frariied-ground. 


ilAIVIB  LIMING 


upon  it.  The  following  is  an  example  of  how 
these  would  appear  in  the  dimension  book,  the 
length  beiuff  ascertained  on  waste  as  above. 


4 


(i-  4 


4-0    I  4 • 0 


]|in.  deal  mouldod  and  framed 
two-panol  window-back. 

Deal  beaded  capping. 


(Fig.  20)  are  measured 
the  extreme  length 
each  way — that  is 
taking  the  dimen- 
sions on  the  outer 
edge  both  for  the 
height  and  width  of 
the  window  ;  or  an- 
other way  is  to  take 
the  net  height  and 
width  of  the  jambs, 
and  allow  four  times 
the    width  of  the 
grounds  to  aUow  for  the  framings  ;  both  residts 
being  of  course  the  same.    The  latter  I  think 
the  preferable,  the  collections  for  length  being 
made  on  "  Waste," — thus, 


Height  of  jamb 

Ditto   

Length  of  head 
Framings  four  4in. 


Total  length  . 


17  •  4 


This  is  brought  into  the  dimension  column 
and  the  width  stated.  Also,  specify  the 
thickness  and  description, — thus, 

■'■^  '  f  I  5  •  9  I  Inch  deal  framed  grounds. 


The  elbows  are  measured  similarly  to  the 
window-backs,  taking  the  extreme  wadths,  in- 
cluding the  passings,  for  the  one  dimension, 
and  the  same  height  as  the  back  (vi:!.,  to 
under-side  of  capping)  for  the  other.  The 
soffits  are  also  measured  the  full  dimensions 
each  way.  Describe  how  they  are  finished, 
whether  splayed,  plain,  keyed,  or  framed  in 
panels  ;  and,  if  the  latter,  the  number  of  the 
panels,  and  whether  moulded  or  otherwise. 
The  caps  to  elbows,  and  clearing-pieces,  are 
numbered.  The  labour  to  splayed  ends  is 
measured  at  per  foot  run,  as  shown  in  the 
table. 

Boxiny-shutters  are  measiired  by  the  foot 
superficial,  taking  the  height  by  the  extreme 
widths,  including  aU  the  rebates.  State  the 
thickness  of  the  shutters  and  description  of 
framing  ;  also  state  the  number  of  heights  in 
which  they  are  hung,  if  more  than  one.  Back- 
flaps  are  also  measured  in  this  manner. 
Number  all  the  ironmongery  as  it  occurs ;  also 
the  holes  cut  for  the  shutter-bars. 

In  the  measurement  of  the  back  linings, 
add  2in.  to  the  height  of  the  shutter  for  the 
length ;  take  this  by  the  width,  and  state  the 
thickness  and  description.  If  grooved,  take  a 
running  dimension  of  the  groove  for  labour. 
Shutter-boxings  are  measured  the  height  by 
the  width,  including  aU  the  framings  ;  and 
state  the  thickness  and  description,  whether 
"  proper  "  boxings  or  otherwise — proper  box- 
ings being  wrought,  framed,  rebated,  splayed, 
or  beaded. 

Sliding  shutters  are  measured  by  the  foot 
superficial,  stating  the  thickness  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  framing,  and  also  the  hanging, 
&c.,  as  to  sashes  and  frames.  The  flap  to 
cover  the  same  is  measured  by  the  foot  run,  if 
under  6in.  wide.    Number  the  ironmongery. 

B.  F. 


Measiu-e  the  architrave  mouldings  by  the  foot 
lineal,  and  specify  the  girth  of  the  moulding, 
(See  Fig.  21.)    The  round  of  the  moulding  is 
taken  along:  the  outer  e^lge  for  the  length 
Number     aU  the 
mitres  and  state  the 
girth  of  the  mould- 
ings to  which  they 
refer,   as   "will  be 
shown  hereafter  in  the  table.     Some  sur- 
veyors take  the  mouldings  where  over  4in. 
girth  by  the  foot  super.,  but  I  i)refer  to  mea- 
sure all  by  the  foot  run,  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity.    Any  pateras  at  angles  must  be 
numbered,  as  also  plinths  where  they  occur,  a,s 
for  example,  to  stop  the  skirting  where  it 
projects  beyond  the  face  of  the  architrave. 
Should  the  moulding  to  skirting  be  carried 
round  window  to  form  architrave,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  do  not  omit  to  take  the  addi- 
tional mitres. 

TFindoiv -backs  are  measiired  the  length  by 
the  height,  the  latter  being  taken  from  the 
floor  to  the  under-side  of  the  capping.  In 
addition  to  the  visible  length,  it  wiU  be  neces- 
sary to  add  the  thickness  of  the  framing 
on  each  side.  Thus,  if  the  visible  length  of 
the  back  be  4ft.  Oin.,  and  the  thickness  of 
framing  Uin.,  we  should  collect  on  "  Waste, 


PLUMBING.— NO.  XIII. 

IN  last  article,  wooden  baths,  and  wooden 
baths  lined  with  lead,  were  spoken  of.  In 
reference  to  both  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  in  fixing  on  the  bottom,  the  boards 
forming  bottom  must  be  put  on  across  bath  : 
this  may  be  inferred  from  Fig.  134,  page  6. 
Sometimes  the  joiner,  without  thinking,  puts 
on  bottom-boards  longitudinally,  but  that  is 
wrong.  For  wooden  bath,  such  as  Fig.  130, 
page  6,  the  bottom-boards  should  be  jointed  as 
per  Fig.  140,  which  gives  sectional  view,  a 

F  t  c  .  140 


Length 
Two  Passinos 


4  ■  0 

90. 


by  which  means  we  obtain  the  total  length. 
It  is  alwavs  advisable  to  show  how  a  dimen- 
sion is  made  up  on  "  Waste."  State  the  thick 
ness  of  the  framing  and  give  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  workmanship.  The  capping  is 
taken  separately,  at  per  foot  lineal,  and 
described  according  to  the  nature  of  the  w^ork 


slip  of  wood  or  "feather"  l^eing  inserted  in 
centre  of  joint,  as  shown,  and  white  lead  also 
used.  In  cases  where  the  floor  under  bath  is 
off  the  level,  and  especially  when  the  dip  is 
awav  fi-om  and  not  towards  the  safe-pipe,  to 
prevent  water  lying  in  such  safes  as  shown 
inFiff.  130,  before  kying  dowTi  lead-sate 
cause  the  joiner  to  lay  down  ^ooden-boarding 
under  %        if  floor  were  off  the  level  Jin. 

the  6ft.,  then  joiner  makes  his  boardmg 
fuU  size  of  sole  of  safe,  and  about^in  thick 
at  one  end,  and  regularly  diminished  to  ^th. 
at  other  end,  as  per  Fig.  141.    In  Fig.  13o, 


page  6,  there  is  shown  the  way  in  which  the 
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hot  and  cold  water  was  generally  admitted 
into  bath  when  bath  had  a  rod-pijie  ;  now, 
however,  in  many  places,  since  our  water 
companies  have  beg-un  to  take  more  interest 
in  the  unnecessary  waste  of  water,  instead  of 
the  water  being  allowed  to  enter  rod-pipe  as 
shown  at  I  I.,  Fig.  135,  it  must  either  enter 
bath  near  the  top,  as  at  T,  Fig.  142,  or  near 
the  bottom,  say  at  Z,  Fig.  142.  In  other  cases 
it  may  be  made  to  How  in  over  top  of  bath,  so 
that  should  either  or  both  cranes  be  leaking, 
the  leakage  may  be  at  once  seen.  This  style  of 
water- fiUing  bath  does  not,  however,  interfere 
with  the  fitting  up  of  the  rod-pipe  in  all  other 
respects  as  shown  at  Fig.  135  ;  all  the  differ- 
ence is  that  the  connections,  or  joints,  at  1 1, 
Fig.  135,  are  done  away  with,  and  the  supply 
enters  bath  directly,  as  shown  at  Y,  Fig.  142, 
instead  of  first  down  rod-pipe  and  then  rising 
up  through  bottom  of  bath  like  a  fountain,  as 
is  the  case  in  Fig.  135.  In  the  case  of  Fig. 
135,  however,  the  water  enters  bath  with  less 
noise,  and  less  steam  is  also  given  off  than  in 
the  case  of  Fig.  142.    Fig,  142  shows  iron 


bath  fitted  up  with  rod-pipe  and  hot  and  cold 
water  supply,  the  supply,  as  stated  above,  en- 
tering through  end  of  bath  near  top,  as  at  Y, 
the  waste  water  being  discharged  through 
waste-pipe  A,  at  bottom.  B  B  is  lead  safe 
under  bath  (I  consider  that  when  iron  baths 
are  fitted  up  with  rod-pipe  and  valve  it  is 
proper  to  put  lead  safes  under  them),  C  is  safe- 
pipe,  or  pipe  which  takes  away  any  water 
which  may  fall  into  safe.  To  prevent  any 
chance  of  water  coming  back  and  overflowing 
up  this  safe-pipe  C — say  during  frost — when 
bath  is  being  emptied,  it  should  be  arranged 
for  it  to  go  out  independently  of  bath  waste- 
pipe,  and  to  have  a  sj-x^hon-trap  for  itself.  If 
discharging  into  drain,  to  prevent  bad  smeU 
coming  back,  keep  small  syphon-trap  charged 
by  means  of  small  pipe  led  from  top  of  J,  as 
per  dotted  line  C^,  so  that  when  bath  is  filled 
a  little  water  runs  into  small  syphon-trap. 
Lead  perforated  gratings  should  be  put  on 
at  mouths  of  pipes  C  and  N,  Fig.  142.  D  is 
Sin.  lead  rod-pipe,  and  E  2in.  overflow-pipe. 
F  and  are  fin.  Lambert's  hot  and  cold 
water  valve  cranes,  with  weighted  levers. 
When  the  knob  H,  Fig.  142,  is  lifted  it  raises 
the  lever  of  hot  crane  F,  and  hot  water  flows 
into  bath  through  pipe  at  Y.  When  knob  I 
is  lifted,  cold  water  enters  bath  at  Y,  and 
when  both  H  and  I  are  lifted  at  the  same  time 
the  hot  and  cold  water  mix  together  in  pipe 
J ,  and  flow  out  in  one  stream  at  Y.  K  is  knob 
of  waste  valve :  when  it  is  raised  bath  empties, 
and  when  it  is  let  down  bath  can  be  filled. 
These  three  knobs,-  H,  I,  and  K,  all  work  on 


the  same  principle  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  139, 
page  6.  In  the  sketches  hitherto  given  the 
knobs  are  all  shown  as  working  j)erpendicu- 
larly,  but  they  can  also  be  made  to  work 
horizontally  —  being  pulled  out  instead  of 
lifted — when  desired,  the  pipes  being  fitted  in 
to  suit.  L,  Fig.  142,  is  piece  of  12lbs.  lin. 
lead  pipe,  connecting  outlets  of  hot  and  cold 
cranes,  .1  being  also  piece  of  121bs.  lin.  lead 
pipe,  joined  to  L  at  one  end  and  to  bath  at 
other  end,  as  shown.  MM  are  the  inlets  of 
cranes,  to  which  supply-pipes  may  be  joined 
in  various  ways.  In  order  to  fix  these  cranes, 
F  and  G,  they  are  screwed  to  piece  of  wood 
fixed  vip  firmly  at  back  of  them.  It  will  also 
be  observed  in  Fig.  142  that  lead-safe  is 
shown  under  cranes  with  safe-pipe  N.  Of 
course  the  style  of  fitting-up  shoAvn  in  Fig. 
142  is  much  more  complicated  than  that  shown 
in  Fig.  130  or  in  Fig.  148  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  while  there  are  many  who  wish 
their  baths  fitted  up  as  simply  and  cheaply  as 
possible,  there  are  others  who  are  ready  to 
pay  ten  times  as  much  if  things  are  made  to 
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please  them,  and  who,  not  content  with  the 
hot  and  cold  supply  to  bath,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

142,  will  also  have  other  three,  five,  or  more 
cranes,  &c.,  besides  ;  say  one  cold  one  for 
drinking,  hot  and  cold  for  spray  bath,  and  hot 
and  cold  cranes,  with  indiarubber  pipes  at- 
tached, for  directing  water  to  anj^  part  of 
body  where  wished.  These  latter  are  useful 
in  rheumatic  complaints.  Fig.  143  shows 
section  of  brass  grating,  0,  Fig.  142,  in  situ. 
It  must  be  made  to  fit  the  hole  left  in  bottom 
of  bath  for  it ;  this  must  be  especially  attended 
to  in  the  case  of  enamelled  iron  baths,  for  any 
attempt  made  to  enlarge  the  hole  afterwards, 
or  cut  a  new  one,  injiires  the  enamel.  Fig. 
144  is  top  view  of  this  brass  grating.  It  is 
about  3in.  in  diameter  over  all.    P  P,  Fig. 

143,  is  pap,  or  horn  of  grating  projecting  down 
through  bottom  of  bath  and  screwed  on  the 
outside.  Underneath  Q,  Qt,  that  is  between 
brass  flange  and  bottom  of  bath,  R  R,  a  bed- 
ding, say  of  red  lead  and  hemp,  or  other 
suitable  material,  is  placed.  S  S  is  strong  brass 
ring  screwed  inside.  It  is  soldered  to  lead 
waste-pipe  T  T,  the  brass  grating  being  screwed 
into  S  S  after  bath  is  in  its  place.  Fig.  145 
is  the  brass  coupling  used  at  Y,  Fig.  142, 
where  the  supply  enters  bath,  U  U  is  the  back, 
or  jam-nut,  the  tail  at  V  V  is  left  plain,  so 
that  lead  sirpply-pipe  may  be  soldered  to  it. 
The  internal  diameter  of  this  coupling  is  lin., 
and  its  length  about  3in.  Fig.  146  is  another 
style  of  same.  When  iron  bath  is  fitted  up 
with  simple  brass  socket,  grating,  and  plug — 
as  per  bath  in  Fig.  148 — in  place  of  rod- 


pipe,  then  brass  couplings,  with  gratings 
added,  such  as  Figs.  145  and  146,  may 
serve  for  the  overflow ;  they  should  be 
made  larger,  however.    Fig.  147  shows  hot 

y    F/G .  145 
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and  cold-water  cisterns  for  bath,  «&c.,  W 
being  hot-water  cistern  and  X  cold-water 
one.  The  hot  cistern  should  be  a  little 
taller  or  higher  than  the  cold  one,  because  the 
hot  water  is  lighter  than  the  cold.  Y,  Fig. 
147,  is  lin.  or  l^in.  lead  pipe  leading  the 


water  from  X  into  W.  Upon  the  top  of  Y, 
in  hot  cistern  W,  a  light  hinged  valve  is 
soldered,  which  allows  the  cold  water  from  X 
to  pass  into  W,  but  prevents  the  water  from 
W  passing  back  into  X.  Z  is  fin  91b.  lead 
pipe  leading  water  down  to  boiler  A.  B  is 
121b.  lin.  lead  pipe  leading  hot  water  up  from 
boiler.*  Upon  top  of  hot  pipe  B  a  light 
hinged  valve  is  placed,  which  shuts  when  hot- 
water  crane  C  is  opened,  thereby  causiag  the 
hot  water  to  be  drawn  from  the  boiler.  D 


*  Of  course  these  sizes  are  not  compulsory,  for  both 
pipes  may  be  only  fin.  internal  diameter,  or  both  may  be 
liu  ,  or  even  more  if  wished  or  necessary. 
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is  cold    supply  to  bath  and  V.  cold-wuter 
crane.  These  two  cranes  in  this  cas(^_  arc  two- 
pillarcd  screw-down  stop-cocks,  AVith  round 
or  octagon  knobs  for   handles.  Lamberts 
cranes  are  largely  used  for  these    but  the 
great  faiilt  with  Lambert's  stop  and  bib  cranes 
is  that  the  working  screws  so  often  give  way, 
and  few  things  are  more  common  m  many 
plumbers'  accounts,  than  "  new  bush  and 
screw  for   Lambert's  crane."     It  is  surely 
within  the  power  of  our  brassioimders  to 
remedy  this,  and    so  to  make  this  "  bush 
and  screw"  that  it  will  stand  better  and 
not  be  so  easily  overhauled  as  it  so  often  is. 
For  cold  water  especially,  and  for  strong 
pressures,  I  know  of  no  bib-cranes  which 
"ive  more  satisfaction  than  Guest  and  Chrinies' 
style  of  screw-down  ones.    It  is  a  rare  thing 
to  see  their  screws  overhauled.     For  baU- 
cranes,  however,  Lambert's  patent  seems  to 
be  the  general  favourite.   A  common  fault 
with  them  is  to  put  on  too  smaU  balls  at  first, 
which  have  afterwards  to  be  taken  off  and 
lar"-er  ones  put  on ;  better  therefore  to  put 
on  "good-sized  balls  at  first.    With  a  good 
pressure,  a  -fin.  Lambert's  ball-crane  with  a 
7in.  tinned-copper  ball  works  well.    F,  Fig. 
147,  is  baU-crane,  and  G  G  overflow  pipes. 
The  hot-water  cistern  W,   is  covered,  and 
has  steam-pipe  H  led  out  to  roof.    The  top 
covering  of  roof,  which  may  be  of  wood,  is 
readily  moveable,  at  least  in  part.    I,  Fig. 
147,  is  121b.  lin.  lead  pipe,  with  lin.  ground 
stop-cock  on  it  for  cleansing  boiler;  it  is  con- 
nected to  drain.    J  is  cross  section  of  bath, 
the  waste-pipes,  &c.,  of  which  may  be  fitted 
up  either  as  those  in  Fig.  142,  or  in  the 
simpler  stjde  of  Fig.  148.    When  setting  in 
the  boUer  A,  Fig.  147,  the  end  from  which 
hot-water  pipe  is  led  out  should,  if  anything, 
be  kept  the  highest,  and  the  hot  pipe  B,  or 
rather  its  coupling,  should  not  project  down 
into  the  boiler,  or  if  it  does  project  down  a 
little,  a  slit  should  be  filed  out  on  each  side 
of  it.    I  mention  this,  because  when  these 
precautions  are  neglected,   and  the  steam 
thereby  prevented  from  having  free  exit  up 
hot  pipe,  disagreeable  noises  are  often  caused 
when  boiler  gets  heated  up.    In  regard  to  the 
hot  and  cold  pipes  from  and  to  boiler,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sink,  or  to  "bag" 
down  anywhere,  but  should  have  as  regular 
an  inclination  in  every  part  of  their  course  as 
circumstances  will  allow ;  lowest  next  boiler, 
and  ascending  upwards  from  it.    When  being 
carried  horizontally  in  any  part  of  their  course, 
the  pipes  should  then  be  laid  on  a  board  or 
boards,  properly   supported  or   fijced,  said 
boards  having  as  much  of  a  dip  or  inclination 
down  towai'cls  the  boiler  as  possible.  This 
helps  to  prevent  explosions,  as  it  allows  the 
heated  water  and  any  steam  to  rise  up  the 
pipe  easily  and  naturally.    The  style  shown 
in  Fig.  147,  if  carried  out  as  I  have  stated. 


corner  of  the  kitchen  as  near  the  boiler  L  as 
convenient ;  if  in  a  one  story-house  it  may  be 


is  the  safest  of  any  in  frosty  weather,  for  if 
fire  be  kept  on,  the  boiler  pipes  Z  and  B  are 
both    kept  w^arm   throughout  their  entire 
length  from  movement  of  water.    For  greater 
saiety,  however,  it  is  weU  to  wrap  up  pipes 
to  and  from  boiler  with  felt  (in  fact  as  a  defence 
Irom  frost  this  is  good  for  all  pipes).  To 
ascertain  if  boiler  is  being  supplied  properly, 
open  the  hot  crane  at  kitchen  sink  or  bath, 
and  let  it  run  a  minute  or  so.    This  should 
always  be  done  after  the  cleansing-cock  I, 
Fig.  147,  has  been  used  (due  time,  five  or 
ten  minutes  or  so,  being  allowed  for  boiler 
to  fill  up),  for  no  fire  should  be  on  when 
the  boiler  is  empty,  and  no  water  should 
be    allowed    to    enter    an    empty  boiler 
when  the   boiler  is  hot.     As    regards  the 
site    of    baths    in    houses,    they  should 
never  be  fitted  up,  as  I  have  often  seen  thein, 
right  above  the  principal  rooms,  for  as  jacci- 
dents  win  happen,  and  pipes  will  burst  or 
overfiow  occasionally  from  various  causes,  the 
damage  done  in  such  cases  is  sometimes  great. 
In  Fig.  148,   no  hot  cistern  is  used,  but 
instead  a  plain  malleable  iron,  galvanised 
iron,  or  copper  intermediate  close  tank  K,  is 
used.     This  tank  is  generally  placed  in  a 


placed  in  garret  or  loft,  &o.,  immediately 
above  kitchen,  and  there  being  sufiieient  head- 
room, the  cold  cistern  may  be  elevated  on  a 
strong  wooden  stool,  or  otherwise,  above  it, 
and  the  whole  being  properly  boxed  in,  Mr. 
Frost  may  be  defied  so  long  as  fire  is  kept  on, 
and  supply  to  cold  cistern  continues.  If, 
however,  the  cold  cistern,  besides  supplying 
tank,  also  supplies  water  for  culinary  or 
drinlcing  purposes,  the  water  from  it  would 
have  a  disagreeable  and  warm  taste,  especiaUy 
in  summer,  so  that  in  doing  his  work  satis- 
factorily, the  plumber  has  often  many  different 
things  to  consider. 

In  thousands  of  our  houses  the  water-pipes 
lie  quite  exposed  in  our  garrets,  &c.   Now  if 
people  would  order  or  allow  their  pkrmbers, 
&c.,  to  wrap  up  their  pipes  and  cover  m  their 
cisterns,  the  frost  woidd  not  interfere  with,  the 
water-supply  in  the  disagreeable  manner  it  so 
often  does.    The  hot-pipe  0,  Fig.  148,  when 
bent  over  cistern,  instead  of  being  carried  out 
to  roof,  can  be  bent  down  into  overfiow-pipe 
of  cistern,  so  that  should  water  in  boiler  begin 
to  boil  up  hot-pipe,  it  does  not  dirty  the 
water  in  cistern.  M,  P,  and  Q,  Fig.  148,  are 
the  hot  and  cold  circulating  pipes  between 
tank  and  boiler,  while  11  is  the  hot  pipe  lead- 
ing to  bath  and  elsewhere  where  needed.  In 
regard  to  cranes,  I  may  here  add  that  where 
the  pressure  or  height  of  water-supply  above 
crane  is  only  about  ten  feet  or  so,  then  the 
best  crane  to  use,  and  the  one  which  gives 
most  satisfaction  in  that  case,  is  a  gun-metal, 
or  good  brass,  ground  cock,  requiring  only  a 
quarter  turn  to  open  or  shut.    In  many  cases, 
with  only  a  few  feet  of  pressure,  the  valve  of 
a  screw-down  crane  often  refuses  to  open  if 
kept  shut  for  a  day,  the  valve  having  stuck  to 
its  seat,  there  being  too  little  pressure  to  open 
it.    I  could  mention  various  places  where  this 
is  the  case,  the  plumber  or  architect  having 
made  the  mistake  I  refer  to. 

I  have  been  requested  to  give  a  specimen  of 
bath  supplied  by  means  of  valves— not  valve 
n-anes — and  accordingly  do  so.  Fig.  149  shows 
this  style  of  fitting  up.  I  would  say  it  is  more 
applicable  to  a  gentleman's  private  country- 
house,  where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  water 
and  no  one  to  interfere,  than  for  a  town- 
house.  S.  Fig.  149,  is  the  hot-water  cistern 
T,  the  cold  one,  U,  pipe  connecting  hot  and 


cold  cisterns,  with  a  valve  at  V,  at  its  mouth 
in  hot  one.   W  is  cold  supply  to  bath,  and  X 
hot  sui)ply,  both  entering  into  bath  rod-pipe 
Y,  ami  then  rising  u])  through  bottom  of  bath, 
in  which  is  brass  grating,  same  as  depicted  in 
Fig.  I'M,  page  0.  /  is  boiler.  A,  B,  and  C 
are  the  three  draw-out  knobs  with  small 
pulleys,  which  work  the  difi'erent  copper  wires 
and  spring  cranks  (or  weighted  levers  may  be 
used  were  applicable)  shown  for  hot,  cold", 
and  waste  respectively.    The  hot  valve  shown 
in  Fig.  149,  a  little  above  X,  is  encased  in  lead- 
box  made  for  it.  This  lead-box  has  its  bottom 
of  brass,  put  on  similar  to  the  way  in  which 
theunderseat  or  bottom  of  many  beer-pumps  is 
put  on,  this  "brass-bottom"  also  serving  as 
the  seat  for  valve.   This  "  brass-bottom  "  has 
also  brass  coupling  attached  under  it  for  con- 
necting to  lead  pipe  ;  by  this  means  the  valve 
can  be  easily  got  at  or  got  out  for  repair  when 
necessary.    The  top  of  this  valve  must  not  be 
left  fiat  however,  but  be  drawn  up  to  a  point, 
so  as  to  prevent  concussion  when  used.  Fig. 
150  is  section  of  this  hot  valve  with  "  brass 
bottom  "  and  coupling  underneath.    In  the 
case  of  Fig.  149,  as  in  Fig.  147,  the  hot-water 
is  drawn  direct  from  boiler,  while  the  boiler 
itself  again  is  supplied  from  the  already- 
heated  water  in  hot  cistern,  the  valve  which 
is  put  on  upon  top  of  hot- water  pipe  inside 
each  hot  cistern  producing  this  effect.  The 
intermediate  hot-water  tank  K,  Fig.  148,  niay 
also  be  used  in  houses  fitted  up  as  per  Figs. 
147  and  149  in  addition  to  the  hot  cisterns 
there  shown,  and  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  heating  the  house. 

Fig.  151  is  style  of  brass  couplings  for 
boiler,  &c.,  the  upper  half  (which  maybe  also 
had  bent  in-place  of  straight),  D,  being  soldered 
or  connected  topipe,  and  lower  half  E,  screwed 
into  boiler  ;  the  internal  diameter  is  gener- 
ally either  fin.  or  lin.,  but  for  larger  pipes 
larger  couplings  may  be   used.     Fig.  152 


F  f  a  .  152 


shows  section  of  brass  light-hinged  valve_, 
used  on  hot  pipes  and  in  cisterns,  in  Figs.  147 
and  149  ;  its  internal  diameter  at  bottom  is 
about  lin.  Fig.  153  is  simplest  style  of 
supplying  hot  water,  no  intermediate  tank  or 
hot  cistern  being  used.  The  supply  of  hot 
water  to  house  is  of  course  less  in  this  case. 
F,  Fig.  153,  is  cold-water  cistern,  G  Boiler, 
H  supply  to  boiler  ;  1 1,  is  hot-water  and  ex- 
pansion or  blow-oft'  pipe  out  to  roof.  J,  is 
hot-water  supply  pipe  to  bath. 

Solid-drawn  copper  pipes  have  been  much 
used  of  late  for  the  hot-water  supply  pipes  ; 
the  thickness  of  copper  is  almost  about  1-Sin.; 
the  internal  diameterof  pipe  may  be  either  Jin. 
or  lin.  as  desired.    They  can  be  had  tinned 
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both  outside  and  inside,  which  is  preferable  ; 
thoy  are  joined  with  plain  couplings  screwed 
inside,  the  ends  of  pipes  being  screwed  out- 
side (jtist  as  with  malleable  iron  pipes).  Cast 
tees  are  used  for  branches;  all  the  joints,  after 
pipes  are  screwed  together,  are  soldered. 

Errata  :  In  foot-note,  page  5,  for  "  through 
lead  pipe"  read  "  through  lead  safe."  Page 
6,  fourth  line  from  bottom  of  first  column, 
read  "  which  gives  9ft.  H-in."  Page  G,  last 
line  of  first  column,  for  "Fig.  137,"  read 
"Fig.  130."  On  page  5,  eleventh  line  from 
top,  read  "  made  of  If  in.  wood." 

(To  be  Contimed.) 


THE  DECAY  OF  WOOD. 

WOOD  being  vegetable  matter,  is  of  course 
liable  to  decay  ;  but  how  to  turn  it  to 
the  best  account  with  this  known  attribute  to 
contend  with  may  be  worth  inquiry.  The 
closer  the  grain  and  the  heavier  the  wood  the 
less  liability  there  is  to  decay  ;  hxit  for  build- 
ing purposes,  as  at  present  carried  on,  light 
and  open-grained  woods  must  be  used.  We 
cannot,  in  these  times  of  excessive  competition, 
go  back  to  the  old  oak-timbered  and  floored 
houses  of  our  ancestors.  It  would,  however, 
pay  landlords  to  build  solid,  substantial  houses, 
and  let  them  even  at  the  present  scale  of 
rental.  For  instance,  in  digging  away  the 
foundations  of  the  Savoy  Palace,  built  upwards 
of  six  centuries  ago,  the  oak  piles  were  found 
perfectly  sound,  as  was  the  planking  which 
covered  the  pile-heads.  How  long  woxild  even 
best  Memel  timber  have  lasted  ?  But  houses 
are  built  on  a  very  different  principle  now, 
viz.,  to  sell  again,  and  perhaps  again,  before 
the  permanent  owner  invests  in  them,  and 
then  a  coat  of  paint  and  a  judicious  use  of 
putty  covers  all  imperfections. 

Sap  and  shakes  are  the  two  principal  causes 
of  decay.  The  timber  merchant,  naturally 
wishing  to  get  rid  of  his  stock,  will  tell  us, 
"  Well,  trees  won't  grow  without  sap  ;  "  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued  that  green 
wood  will  not  build  good  houses.  Now  the 
common  kinds  of  Norwegian  and  such,  like 
woods  imported  are  both  waney  and  sappy, 
but  they  are  eagerlyboughtiip  atlowpricesand 
in  large  quantities.  They  will  not  make  cheap 
furniture,  for  such  manufactures  would  warp 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  even  if  the  waste  could 
be  afforded,  so  they  are  almost  all  used  in 
building  cheap  houses ;  and  one  of  these 
houses  keeps  another  up.  In  course  of  time 
one  of  the  houses  may  be  pulled  down,  and 
then  such  a  sight  may  be  seen  as  is  now  open 
to  view  in  Young-street,  Eensington,  where 
the  whole  inside  of  a  house  came  down  with 
a  crash  directly  its  prop,  in  the  shape  of  the 
adjoining  house,  was  withdrawn ;  but  happily 
in  this  case  without  loss  of  life.  First-class 
builders  never  use  such  wood  as  the  above, 
and  only  such  as  is  thoroughly  seasoned. 
Even  best  qiiality  yellow  pine,  Onega  and 
Archangel  yellow,  and  such  like  goods,  reqiiire 
seasoning,  and  exposure  for  some  time  to  a 
thorough  draught  of  air.  The  value  of  ground 
in  London  renders  it  next  to  impossible  to 
stack  deals  on  end  so  as  to  admit  the  air  to  the 
flats,  but  atany  rate  Ihey  should  be  "  stacked  " 
— that  is,  every  tier  should  rest  on  pieces  of  wood 
the  size  of  a  pan  tile  or  slate  lath  ;  this  gives 
the  necessary  ventilation.  Without  this  pre- 
caution, deals  are  apt  to  become  what  is  called 
* '  tainted  "  or  "  doated ; ' '  and  pine  deals  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  this — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
many  a  parcel  of  apparently  splendid  wood 
when  the  edges  and  ends  are  only  seen,  may 
xeaUy  be  worth  only  the  price  of  fourth 
quality  when  the  pile  is  taken  to  pieces. 
Shakes  have  the  fatal  fault  of  admitting  the 
damp,  and  thus  causing  rot.  All  wood  is  more 
or  less  liable  to  them,  but  for  inside  work  it 
does  not  so  much  matter.  In  an  exposed 
situation  rot  is  sure  to  foUow. .  The  above  men- 
tioned woods  are  the  least  liable  to  shake,  and 
such  as  Riga,  Petersburg,  Wyburg,  and  best 
Holmsund(aUbestqiiality)canberecommended. 
It  is  impossible  in  the  docks  to  keep  deals  in  a 


shady  place,  and  on  a  hot  summer's  day  they 
may  be  heard  to  crack  if  the  ear  is  placed  to 
the  piles.  The  flooring  boards,  being  kept  in 
sheds,  present  quite  a  diflerent  appearance  to 
the  same  quality  of  wood  exposed  on  the 
([uays.  Putting  on  one  side  the  question  of 
expense,  the  practise  of  matting  up  the  end 
of  the  piles,  as  practised  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, cannot  be  recommended.  It  certainly 
preserves  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  wood, 
aud  makes  it  appear  as  if  just  discharged  from 
the  ship ;  but  it  impedes  the  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  anything  that  does  that  is  strictly 
to  be  avoided.  Better  by  far  have  the  wood 
shaken  at  the  ends  than  sweating  inside,  with 
here  and  there  places  where  the  penknife 
blade  sinks  in  with  hardly  any  pressure. 

The  decay  of  wood  arises  from  internal  and 
not  external  moisture ;  hence  the  danger  of 
shakes,  as  they  admit  it  often  to  the  very 
centre  ;  and  so  long  as  free  evaporation  is 
allowed,  decay  will  not  very  readUy  set  in. 
It  would  be  very  absurd  to  say  that  no  paint 
ought  to  be  used  in  the  interior  of  a  house, 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  piece  of  wood  painted 
on  both  sides  will  not  last  nearly  so  long  as 
one  not  painted  at  all.  The  reason  is  evident. 
The  paint  effectually  closes  all  the  pores  and 
prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture, 
which  even  the  best  seasoned  plank  will  con- 
tain, and  hence  decay  sooner  sets  in  in  one  shape 
or  other.  For  the  same  reason  wood  painted 
on  one  side  only  will  last  longer  than  that 
painted  on  two  sides.  Thus,  in  an  old  build- 
ing, the  wainscot,  doors,  windows,  &c.,  will  be 
found  to  be  affected  when  the  staircases  will 
be  sound,  because  never  painted.  The  old 
houses  in  the  quaint  city  of  Chester  prove  the 
truth  of  this.  Some  years  ago  a  Liverpool 
builder,  who  had  some  contracts  there,  told 
the  writer  that  the  numerous  exposed  beams 
were  generally  sound,  and  they  are  aU  un- 
painted,  but  the  inside  work  had  apparently 
been  renewed.  The  best  that  can  be  done, 
under  all  circumstances,  is  to  give  a  coat  of 
paint  before  leaving  the  workshop,  and  this  is 
generally  done,  at  least  in  the  large  establish- 
ments. 

The  great  value  which  now  attaches  to  im- 
ported wood,  seasoned  so  far  as  perhaps  lying 
abroad  unshipped  for  a  year  or  so,  is  a  proof 
how  much  it  is  sought  after  here.  Who  does 
not  know  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  parcel  of 
best  dry  yellow  pine  deals  (above  eleven  inches 
in  width  especially)  ?  Such  deals  command 
the  very  highest  prices,  and  are  eagerly  sought 
after  for  other  piu-poses  than  house-building. 
There  is  less  difficulty  in  dealing  with  white- 
wood,  as  it  is  much  freer  from  sap  and  shakes, 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  such  a  thing  as 
a  decayed  scaffold  board  is  seldom  seen. 
These  are  generally  of  St.  John's  white  spruce, 
bound  with  iron-hoop  at  the  ends  to  prevent 
splitting,  and  are,  of  course,  unpainted.  It 
may  also  be  mentioned  that  floor-boards  are 
very  apt  to  rot  when  covered  ^vith  oilcloth ; 
and  indeed  the  mildew  underneath  which  may 
often  be  found  ;  is  a  proof  that  evaporation  is 
prevented,  and  thus  decay  induced.  Were  we 
in  a  position  to  choose  the  trees  from  which  to 
select  wood,  it  would  be  well  to  be  aware  that 
the  more  light  a  tree  has  dming  its  growth 
the  more  durable  is  the  timber  ;  and  thus  it  is 
probable  that  the  brittle  wainscot  oak  of  the 
Black  Forest  is  produced  by  the  very  same 
species  as  that  from  which  we  obtained  the 
solid  unyielding  timber  of  which  our  navy 
used  to  be  built. 


SLATES. 

FOLLOWING  the  upward  tendency  of  other 
building  materials.  Slates  are  as  expen- 
sive an  article  as  can  be  well  imagined  ;  and 
as  there  is,  comparatively  speaking,  but  little 
opposition,  there  is  no  probability  of  their 
being  cheaper  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  fashion,  more  than  reason, 
decides  certain  districts  to  patronise  Bangor, 
Port  Madoc,  or  Westmoreland  slates.  About 
Liverpool,  Bangor  are  used  ;  in  some  parts  of 


the  Midland  counties  no  builder  will  buy  any 
but  Port  Madoc  ;  and  so  on.  The  transverse 
strength  of  Welsh  Slate  is  greater  tlian  any 
other  mineral  product  of  the  same  kind.  For 
such  qualities  as  strength  and  cleanliness  no 
other  material  is  so  cheap.  The  large  quarries 
at  Penrhyn,  near  Bangor  (Lord  Penrliyn's), 
from  which  the  best  Bangor  slates  are  ob- 
tained, are  worked  in  successive  terraces.  The 
slate  is  obtained  in  immense  quantities  by 
blasting,  and  therefore  the  waste  is  enor- 
mous ;  but  being  quickly  got  rid  of,  the  price 
in  ordinary  times  is  kept  moderate  ;  but  it 
often  happens  that  particular  sizes  have  to  be 
ordered  even  two  years  in  advance.  The 
Llangollen  quarries  are  remarkable  for  the 
size  of  the  slates  obtained.  The  recent  in- 
vention of  machinery  to  excavate  coal  wiU  no 
doubt  affect  the  slate  market  in  time,  by  ren- 
dering employers  more  independent  of  the 
caprices  of  labourers  led  by  professed  agitators 
from  London.  Scotch  slates  are  not  much  in 
repute.  In  one  quarry  the  weight  of  rubbish 
is  about  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  slates. 
In  Ireland  the  more  important  quarries  are  , 
KUlahoe,  Valentia,  Benduff,  and  Curaghbally. 
The  colour  is  a  dull  bluish  grey,  preferred 
by  many  to  the  decided  blue  of  the 
Bangor  quarries.  The  colour  of  the  Yalentia 
slates  is  rather  greener  than  those  above 
mentioned.  They  are  generally  thicker 
and  more  uneven  on  the  surface,  and  so  are 
better  suited  for  the  exposed  aspect  of  build- 
ings in  the  western  counties.  A  fine,  sound 
texture  is  the  most  desirable  among  the  pro- 
perties of  a  slate,  for  the  expense  of  slating 
being  very  greatly  increased  by  the  boarding 
whereon  it  is  placed,  if  the  slate  absorbs 
and  retains  much  moisture  the  boarding  will 
soon  become  rotten.  But  a  good  slate  is  very 
durable.  Its  goodness  may  readily  be  judged 
by  striking,  as  a  piece  of  pottery  is  struck.  A 
sonorous,  clear,  bell-like  sound  is  a  sign  of 
excellence,  but  many  pieces  of  the  slate  should 
be  tried  before  such  a  conclusion  is  arrived  at. 
Port  Madoc  slates  have  a  sharp,  clear  ring, 
and  the  slates,  though  much  thinner  than 
Bangor,  will  bear  throwing  on  the  ground 
without  fracture,  while  the  latter  often  break 
in  the  mere  handling.  The  colour  also  is  some 
guide,  the  light  blue  sort  imbibing  and  retain- 
ing moisture  at  a  far  less  degree  than  the  deep 
black-blue  sort.  The  feel  of  a  slate  is  also 
some  indication  of  its  goodness.  A  good  one 
has  a  hard  and  rough  feel,  while  an  open  and 
absorbent  slate  feels  smooth  and  greasy.  The 
best  method,  however,  of  testing  the  quality 
of  slate  is  by  the  use  of  water  in  two  ways. 
The  first  way  is  to  set  the  pieces  to  be  tried 
edgewise  in  a  tub  of  water,  the  water  reaching 
about  half-way  xip  the  height  of  the  pieces. 
If  they  draw  water  and  become  wet  at  the 
top  in  six  or  eight  hoiu-s,  they  are  spongy  and 
bad,  and  as  the  water  reaches  less  up  them, 
so  are  the  slates  the  better  quality.  The  other 
method  is  to  weigh  the  pieces  of  slate  and  note 
their  weights.  Let  them  then  remain  twelve 
hoirrs  in  water,  and  then  be  taken  out  and 
wiped  dry.  Those  that  on  re-weighing  are  much 
heavier  than  they  were  previous  to  their  im- 
mersion, should  be  rejected.  Where  the  cha- 
racter of  a  slate  quarry  is  not  known,  these 
experiments  shoidd  always  be  made.  Bangor 
best  slates  can  be  bought  here,  alongside  the 
vessel,  at  the  following  prices  : — • 


Duchess  best  blue, 

24  by  12 

per  1,200  £13 

10 

Ditto   

22 

"  12 

11 

10 

20 

"  10 

"  9 

10 

Viscountess  .. 

18 

„  10 

8 

0 

16 

„  10 

„  6 

10 

Ditto   

16 

„  8 

„  4 

10 

Blue  radge  Tiles,  ISm.  long,  9d.,  flanged,  lid.,  roll 
top,  lOd.  each  ;  ditto  grooved  with  crest,  18in.  long, 
Is.  8d. 

Improved  machinery  has  of  late  years  been 
invented  for  sawing  and  smoothing  the  slabs 
of  slate.  One  is  a  machine  for  hollowing  out 
blocks  for  sinks,  &c.,  by  means  of  cutters 
secured  to  the  ends  of  revolving  shafts.  Mr. 
Matthews's  apparatus  for  cutting  and  dressing 
slate  consists  of  a  frame  provided  with  arms, 
cutters,  toothed  wheels,  &c.,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  cutters  may  be  raised  by  a  lever  and 
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let  fall  again  willi  a  sudden  IjIuw,  and  this  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  work  the  slate  out 
into  either  plain  or  fancy  surfaces.  Besides, 
hilliard-tablcs,  iiavemeu'ts,  cisterns,  walls, 
partitions,  and  numerous  other  articles  con- 
nected with  the  Luilding  and  furniture  trades, 
arc  now,  and  have  tor  some  time  past  been, 
made  of  this  substance.  Geologists  are  well 
agreed  that  for  economical  purposes  there  is 
little  chance  of  procuring  really  good  slates  in 
Great  Britain  from  any  but  the  ancient  argil- 
laceous strata  superposed  on  miea-schist  and 
gneiss,  and  covered  by  old  red  sandstone  or 
mountain  limestone.  The  Welsh  slates  are 
all  from  this  formation.  The  latest  quotations 
from  Port  Madoc  are  as  under,  at  that  port. 
Loading  expenses  on  slates,  per  vessel.  Is.  per 
ton,  and  ]tov  rail,  Is.  6d.  per  ton.  An  allow- 
ance of  60  slates  in  the  1,200  made  on  those 
sold  by  tally,  and  Icwt.  per  ton  on  slates  sold 
hy  weight. 

Computed  weight      Prices  per  1,200 
per  1,200  slates.  slates. 
First.  Second.       First.  Second, 
cwt.     cwt.      £.  s.  d.      £.  s.  d. 
24  by  14        75        92  11    5  0       8  1.5  0 

24  „  12        GO       81  !l  10  0        7  15  0 

22  „  12       55        70  8    0  0        6    8  0 

22  ,.  11        50       65  7  10  0       0  12  6 

20  „  10       40       53  6  15  0       5    0  0 

18  „  10       36       47  5    5  0       3  15  0 

18  „    9        31       42  4    5  0       3  10  0 

16  „  10        30       40  4    0  0        3    5  0 

16  „    9       27       32  3  10  0       2  10  0 

16  „    8       25        33  3    0  0       2    5  0 

"l4  „  12       32       —  3    5  0   

14  „  10       27       —  2  10  6   

14  „    8        22        27  2    2  6        1  15  0 

14  „    7       19       22  1  15  0       1    7  6 

14  „  10       —       —  2    5  0       1  15  0 

13  „    7        18       21  1  10  0       1    1  6 

12  „    8        17       —  15  0  ■  

12  „    6       12       —  0  17  6   

'  Per  toil. 

£.  s.  d. 

Queens,  from  26  to  40  inches  long,  and  propor- 
tionate hreadths,  without  specifying  quan- 
tities of  eacli  2  14  0 

Princesses,  24  inches  by  regular  and  Yarious 

breadths  2170 

First  sized  tons,  various  breadths,  and  in 
regular  lengths,  varying  2  inches : — 

From  24  to  30  inches  In  elevation  ...    2    5  0 
,,     32  ,,  40     „  ,,        ...    2    7  0 

„     20  „  42      ,,  „         ...    2  5 

Second-sized  tons,  various  breadths,  and  in 
regular  lengths,  varying  2  inches  : — 
From  24  to  30  inches  inclusive  ....    1  17  0 
„     32  ,,  42     „  „        ....    1  19  0 

,,     20  „  42     „  „        ....    1  17  0 

First  ton  slates  of  irregular  length  and 

breadth  210 

Second  do  114  0 

Third  do   19  0 

Moss  do   15  0 

Squared  blocks,  sawn  all  round,  suitable  for  build- 
ing, if  not  over  18  by  18  by  12  inches,  Is.  8d.  per  cubic 
foot,  or  20s.  per  ton. 

Sills  planed  both  sides  and  sawn  all  round : — 

Per  ton. 
s.  d. 

Under  6ft.  long  by  12in.  2iui.  thick,  6d.  per  ft.  34  0 
»  »    2|  8d.     „    .  39  9 

„  „    3  9d,     „    .  37  4 

»  4  lOd.     „    ,  31  0 

„  14in.  3  Is.  Od.     „    .  42  8 

„    4  Is.  2d.     „    .  42  8 

Door  steps  under  7ft.  6in.  long,  and  not  less  than 
4in.  thick,  planed  on  one  side  and  sawn  all  round,  30  s. 
per  ton. 


THE  MEASURE3IENT  OF  TIMBER. 

PROBABLY  no  trade  lias  so  many  different 
customs  in  force  as  the  timber  trade,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  long  before  this  time  some 
attempt  has  not  been  made  to  introduce  an  uni- 
foi-m  system.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  induce  people  to  abandon  old  ways, 
even  when  a  change  would  simplify  their 
accounts  and  enable  tliem  more  clearly  to  judge 
what  they  were  about.  Who  knows  what  a 
"  standard"  is?  We  all  know  that  the  St.  Peters- 
hnrg  standard  consists  of  1,440  running  feet  of 
li  inch  by  11  inches,  or  720  running  feet  of 
3  inches  by  11  inches,  and  if  this  mode  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  deals  was  universally  adopted, 
the  timber  trade  would  bo  a  comparatively  simple 
affair.  But  a  glance  at  a  catalogue  of  a  large 
Bale  by  auction  reveals  the  fact  of  no  less  than 
eight  different  standards  being  used,  and  indeed 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  "  fancy  "  stan- 
dards being  introduced,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
buyer  unless  ho  has  given  considerable  time 
and  patience  to  the  mastery  of  the  subject,  or 


goes  about  continually  armed    with  a  book  of 
printed  calculations  to   enable  him  readily  to 
arrivo  at  the  relative  values  of  such  prices.  Tho 
"  standards  "   or   "  hundreds  "  referred  to  are 
120  12ft.,  IJin.  by  llin.  (or  Atorsburg  standard)  ; 
120  I2ft.,  Sin.  by  9in ;  120  12ft.,  :Jin.  by  7in.  ; 
120  12ft.,  3in  by  Sin.;  120  12ft.,  24in.  by  7in.  ; 
120  12ft.,  2Ain.  by  (liin  ;  120  12ft.,  24in.  by  Gin.  ; 
and  120  (5ft.,  Sin.  by  9in.    Now  as  all  the  last 
seven  can  bo  sold  by  tho  first  and  best  known 
standard,  does  it  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  tho  vendor  has  some  object  in  not  so  soiling 
them,  and  that  tho  object  is  not  tho  benovolont 
ono  of  putting  money  in  the  builder's  pocket  ? 
The  fact  is  that  two  or  throe  .shillings  per  Peters- 
burg standard  may  bo  often  obtained  by  not 
soiling  according  to  that  rule.    When  selling  by 
(for  instance)  tho  120  12ft.,  Sin.  by  9in.,  it  is 
customary,  even  in  private  bargains,  to  advance 
or  abate  five  shillings  at  a  time,  but  in  dealing 
with  the  the  Petersburg  standard  half-crowns  aro 
very  extensively  used.  Then,  again,  if  tho  buyer 
is  used  to  the  120  12ft.,  Sin.  by  9in.,  and  the 
seller  to  the  Petersburg  standard,  the  latter  will 
not  fail  to  ask  the  nearest  equivalent  price  aboi:e 
his  quotation  per  Petersburg  standard,  for  it  only 
seldom  happens  that  even  money  in  ono  way 
is  even  money  in  another,  such  as  £11  per  Peters- 
burg standard,  which  is  exactly  £18  per  120  12ft., 
Sin.  by  9in.    If  instead  of  £18  it  was  £18.  .5s., 
the  latter  would  bo  taken  as  tho  equivalent  to 
£11  (Petersburg),  and  in  these  cheeseparing  times 
the  dift"erence  would  be  an  appreciable  one  in  a 
very  moderate  contract.    A  clever  buyer,  well 
up  in  the  mysteries  of  such  calculations,  may 
save  some  money  in  buying  by  another  standard 
from  that  quoted,  taking  care  that  he  names  the 
equivalent  in  even  money  below  the  price  quoted 
him.    But  few  take  the  pains  to  give  the  matter 
careful  study,  and  the  present  system  admits  of 
such  shifting  of  ground  that  the  hapless  buyer 
is  glad  to  lose  as  little  as  possible  in  preference 
to  worrying  himself  about  what  appears  at  fii^at 
sight  to  be  a  trifle,  hut  what  in  reality  is  a  matter 
of  grave  importance.    Why  should  one  descrip- 
tion of  wood  be  invariably,  or  almost  invariably, 
sold  by  the  Petersburg  standard,  and  others  as 
invariably  by  the  120  12ft.,  Sin.  by  9in.? — Wyburg 
being  an  illustration  of  the  fonner,  and  Spruce  of 
tho  latter.    No  man  knows,  or  ever  will  know. 
No  salesman  likes  to  see  a  customer  use  printed 
tables.    They  aro  very  useful  to  liiin,  but  he  pre- 
fers dealing  with  a  buyer  who  has  left  his  at 
home.    The  golden  maxim  for  a  timber-yard  is 
"  Never  own  to  a  customer  that  you  have  such  a 
thing  as  a  book  or  card  of  calculations,  or  a  twO' 
foot  rule."    The  reason  is  known  by  the  initiated 
to  be  this, — if  you  lend  your  client  a  book  of 
calculations  he  may  possibly  offer  you  a  price  at 
another  standard,  and  so  get  a  little  advantage 
by  bidding  at  the  nearest  even  money  equivalent 
below  your  price,  and  if  you  lend  him  a  rule  ho 
may  find  out  that  Riga  goods  are  only  Sin.  by 
lOiin.,  and  not  llin.,  as  he  may  have  supposed 
and  always  taken  for  granted.  Again,  pine  deals 
are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  sold  at  the  120 
12ft.,  Sin.  by  llin.,  or  Double  Petersburg  stan- 
dard, and  short  ends   of  different  descriptions 
sometimes,  but  also  not  always,  at  the  120  6ft., 
Sin.  by  9in.  In  fact,  there  is  no  rule,  and  no  con- 
sistency whatever  ;  and  before  a  man  can  know 
what  price  he  is  asked,  he  is  very  often  obliged  to 
enquire  "What  standard  are  you  quoting  at?" 
No  builder  will  object  to  buying  flooring  boards 
at  the  rate  of  105  superficial  feet  of  one  inch  to 
the  square,  but  in  all  transactions  he  ought  to  be 
very  clear  whether  he   is  to  receive  105ft.  or 
100ft.,  for  some  give  one  and  some  the  other. 
What  battles  there  have  been  over  string  and 
calliper  measure  in  square  timber  !    There  is  no 
absolute  rule.    String  measure  is  the  fairest,  but 
calliper  measure  is  extensively  used.    Pepys,  in 
his  Diary,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  how  the 
Crown  used  to  be  fleeced  in  his  day,  by  those 
dealing  with  Government  going  on  the  principle 
that  tho  true  square  of  18in.  by  9in.  is  ISjin. 
He  does  not  give  such  a  case  as  actually  occur- 
ring, but  the  principle  he  complains  of  is  iden- 
tical, and  he  gives  an  account,  very  creditable  to 
his  industry  and  zeal,  of  going  to  be  instructed 
in  the  true  way  of  measuring  timber.  Hoppus, 
in  one  of  his  early  editions,  devotes  page  after 
page  of  denunciation  on  the  head  of  one  Mr. 
Reay,  who  had  constructed  a  set  of  tables  on 
this    precious    principle,    which     must  have 
delighted  or  disgusted  those  who  trusted  to  their 
guidance,  as  tho  case  might  be.    Hoppus  gives 
tables  for  finding  the  true  square  of  unequal 
sided  timber,  which  is  not  much  used,  however, 


but  which  decidedly  ought  to  bo,  by  all  buyers 
at  calliper  measure.  Many  more  instances  of 
confusion  might  bo  adduced,  but  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  show  the  necessity  for  a  change,  and 
that  change  tho  buyers  can  alone  effect,  and  the 
above  refers  to  the  more  wholesale  transactions. 
In  tho  retail  business  matters  aro  still  worse. 
People  buy  by  tlio  suporficial  foot  of  inch,  by  tho 
running  foot,  by  the  dozen  running  feet,  by  tho 
piece  of  whatever  size,  by  the  piece,  or  r2ft..  Sin. 
by  llin.,  and  by  any  number  of  standards,  so  that 
an  accomplished  salesman  ought  to  command  a 
very  high  salary.  Tho  tendency  of  the  day  is  to 
supersede  tho  old  country  timber-yards.  Builders 
with  cash  in  hand  go  to  tho  ports  and  buy  as 
cheaply  as  the  middleman,  and  heneo  the  need 
for  the  ventilation  of  such  subjects  as  these.  In 
time  builders  will  habitually  send  out  orders  to 
foreign  ports  for  small  parcels  of  wood,  and  in 
some  instances  this  is  already  being  done,  and 
tho  higher  the  price  is  hero  the  more  there  will 
bo  a  tendency  to  counteract  it  by  buying  abroad 
and  saving  all  intermediate  profit.  If  this  ever 
becomes  general,  tho  builder  will  find  foreign 
countries  sell,  almost  as  a  rule,  by  the  Petersburg 
standard,  and  know  nothing  of  such  a  mass  of 
confusing  systems  as  we  have  introduced  here  ; 
and  that  even  those  who  from  time  immemorial 
have  used  some  other  standard  are  always  ready 
to  adopt  that  which  is  the  best  known  and  most 
universally  recognised. 


NEW  DOCKS  AT  BURNTISLAND. 

IN  1869,  the  Town  Council  of  Burntisland 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Provisional  Order 
for  constructing  a  dock  on  plans  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Meek  and  Nisbet,  of  Sunderland. 
Since  then  the  negotiations  with  the  North 
British  Railway  have  brought  about  their  co- 
operation in  the  scheme — the  company  furnishing 
the  capital  and  taking  upon  themselves  the 
harbour  debt  in  exchange  for  being  rid  of  Cus- 
toms and  shore  dues,  and  obtaining  a  certain 
interest  in  the  concern.  The  works  will  be  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Meek,  C.E.,  Edinburgh,  on  behalf  of  the  Town 
Council,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bouoh,  C.E.,  Edinburgh, 
on  behalf  of  the  Railway  Company.  The  dock,  as 
being  cari-ied  out,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  present  harbour,  between  the  Earne  Craig^ 
Pier  and  the  shore.  It  is  about  five  acres  in  ex- 
tent, with  an  entrance  in  its  south  side,  facing 
the  entrance  to  the  present  harbour  50ft.  in 
width.  The  entrance  is  to  be  provided  with  gates 
of  greenheart  timber,  with  approved  machinery 
for  opening  and  shutting  them.  The  dock  will 
be  surrounded  with  quay  walls  of  substantial 
masonry  nearly  2,000ft.  in  length,  and  the  internal 
area  will  be  deepened  to  24ft.  6in.  below  high 
water  of  spring  tides.  On  the  west  side  there  wdll, 
in  addition,  be  a  timber  wharf,  about  800ft.  in 
length,  facing  the  tidal  harbour,  and  if  the  bed  of 
the  harbour  is  deepened  alongside  of  this  wharf, 
it  will  afford  considerable  accommodation  to- 
small  vessels  and  vessels  in  ballast  not  requiring 
the  dock.  Round  the  quays  large  and  powerful 
steam  cranes,  capable  of  lifting  20  ton.s,  will  bo 
placed  to  discharge  the  coal  trucks  into  the 
vessels,  and  siding  accommodation  will  be  given 
for  trucks  an-iving  or  departing  with  goods  to  or 
from  the  dock.  There  will  be  22ft.  Oin.  on  tho 
sill  of  the  dock  gates  at  high  water  of  ordinary 
spring  tides,  and  the  channel  between  the  dock 
gates  and  the  sea  is  proposed  to  be  dredged  to  at 
least  24ft.  6in.  below  high  water.  The  contract 
for  the  works  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Walter  Scott, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  works  are  to  bo  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1874.  The  stone  employed 
in  the  undertaking  will  be  principally  from  tho 
Grange  Quarry  of  Mr.  David  Logan,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  It  has  been  tested  in  other 
sea  works,  and  proved  of  great  durability.  Tho 
mortar  will  be  chiefly  prepared  from  blue  lias 
limestone,  brought  from  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorset- 
shire, a  hydraulic  limestone  of  long-established 
value.  Portland  cement  will  be  used  extensively 
in  particular  portions  of  the  work. 


The  School  Board  for  the  borough  of  Chipping- 
Wycombe  has  resolved  to  commence  the  erection 
of  new  school  buildings  to  accommodate  about 
600  children.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  of  the  same 
place,  is  appointed  architect  to  the  works.  The 
site  is  three  roods  in  extent,  near  the  town,  and  has 
been  kindly  granted  by  the  principal  landowner, 
Lord  Carrington,  at  the  rate  of  £500  per  acre. 


Febtiuary  21,  1873, 
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THE  NEW  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  OFFICES. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  last  a  largo  party  of 
tho  mombors  of  the  Arcliitoctural  Associa- 
tion visited  tho  new  Government  buildings  now 
incourso  of  erection  at  Westminster  forthe  Home 
and  Colonial  Departments.  The  buildings  now 
in  progress,  and  which  are  not  expected  to  be 
fully  completed  until  the  Spring  of  next  year, 
are  very  extensive,  and  comprise  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  great  block  of  buildings  which 
stretches  from  Parliament-street  to  S.  James's 
Park  in  one  direction,  and  from  Downing-street 
to  Charles-street  in  tho  other  direction,  the  India 
Office  and  the  Foreign  Office  being  located  in 
those  portions  of  tho  buildings  which  are  nearest 
to  S.  James's  Park,  and  which  have  been  com- 
pleted for  some  few  years  past.  Tho  architecture 
of  the  new  buildings  is  of  the  Palladian  type,  har- 
monising with,  and  being  in  its  main  features  a  re- 
petition of  that  of  the  New  India  Office  and  Foreign 
Office.  There  are  frontages  of  12'lft.  in  Downing- 
street,  270ft.  in  Charles-street,  and  320ft.  in  Par- 
liament-street— which  will  be  made  upwards  of 
100ft.  in  width  at  this  part  by  the  removal 
of  some  existing  houses.  The  Home  Office 
will  occupy  one  half  of  the  front  block  facing 
Parliament-street,  and  will  extend  about  half 
way  down  Charles-street.  The  Colonial  Office  will 
be  accommodated  in  that  half  of  the  Parliament- 
street  block  nearest  to  Whitehall,  and  will  extend 
some  distance  along  Downing-street.  Tho  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  Home  Office  will  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  Parliament-street  fagade  ;  but  this 
entrance  will  be  exclusively  for  the  Home  Office, 
those  portions  of  the  building  devoted  to  the 
Colonial  Office  being  separated  from  the  Home 
Office  portions  by  a  party  wall  to  the  right  of  the 
principal  entrance  as  you  enter,  and  the  Colonial 
Office  having  its  principal  entrance  in  the  greSt 
quadrangle,  as  hereafter  stated.  Of  course  the 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  Parliament-street  are 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  as  we  understand  the 
leases  of  these  buildings  all  expire  on  the  25th 
proximo,  we  hope  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
speedy  removal  of  what  we  believe  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  great  obstacle  to  the  satisfactory  pro- 
gress of  the  works,  the  buildings  in  ques- 
tion having  been  allowed  to  stand  so  long  as 
they  have  in  order  to  retain  the  rents,  which 
amount  to  a  considerable  sum  annually.  There 
will  be  another  entrance  to  the  Home  Office  in 
Charles-street.  The  visitors  to  the  works  on 
Saturday  last  having  met  at  the  door  in  Charles- 
street,  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  woi-ks  (Mr.  Sheffield,  who,  we  believe  we  are 
correct  in  saying,  acted  in  the  same  capacity  during 
the  construction  of  the  new  Foreign  Office). 
Having  inspected  the  plans  and  elevations  of  the 
new  buildings,  the  visitoi-s,  conducted  by  Mr 
Sheffield,  proceeded  to  the  great  quadrangle,, 
for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  facades  on  this,  the 
inner  side  of  the  buildings.  Returning  to  the 
interior,  they  passed  through  the  basement, 
ground,  first,  second,  and  third  floors,  and  then 
on  to  the  roofs  of  the  external  buildings  facing 
Parliament-street,  Charles-street,  and  Downing- 
street.  The  new  buildings  will  face  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  great  quadrangle  (which 
measures  250ft.  by  175ft.,  and  is  common  to  all 
the  offices  in  this  large  block  of  buildings,  viz.,  to 
the  India,  Foreign,  Home,  and  Colonial  Offices), 
returning  half-way  or  thereabouts  along  both  the 
northern  and  southern  sides.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal rooms  in  that  portion  of  the  building  appro- 
priated to  the  Home  Department  is,  of  course,  the 
Secretary  of  State's  room,  which  is  situate  on  the 
first  floor,  and  looks  into  the  great  quadrangle 
from  the  centre  of  the  fagade.  Beneath  this  room 
will  be  situated,  somewhat  appropriately,  the 
"Under-Secretary  of  State's  room  ;  adjoining  on 
each  floor,  and  on  either  side  of  both  of  these 
rooms,  will  be  a  series  of  other  rooms  and  offices 
for  subordinate  officials  and  clerks.  On  the  first 
floor,  and  looking  into  the  quadrangle  from  over 
the  porch  or  entrance,  will  be  the  board-room,  with 
waiting-rooms  and  other  offices  immediately  adjoin- 
ing. The  library  for  the  Home  Office  will  be  on  the 
first  floor,  and  will  look  into  Parliament-street, 
but  will  not  be  above  one-fourth  the  size  of  the 
Colonial  Office  library,  which  will  also  look  into 
Parliament-street,  but  will  be  on  the  second  floor, 
and,  of  course,  in  the  other  or  Charing-oross  side 
of  the  principal  entrance  in  the  Parliament-street 
block.  Entering  at  this  doorway,  which,  as  we 
have  before  said,  only  gives  access  to  the  Home 
Office  buildings,  passing  through  the  handsome 
hall,  and  ascending  a  short  but  handsome  flight 
of  steps  to  what  will  be  called  the  ground  floor 


level  (although  necessarily  rather  above  the 
ground),  corridors  lead  right  and  left  to  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  tho  building,  the  stairs  being 
continued  upwards  a  little  to  the  loft  of  the  short 
flight  just  named.  There  will  be  another  entrance 
to  the  Home  Office  buildings  in  Charles-street, 
midway  between  the  corner  of  Parliament-street 
and  the  India  Office  gateway.  This  entrance 
leads  to  a  very  fine  large  octagonal  staircase, 
leading  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  building,  and 
lighted  from  the  roof,  this  staircase  being  situated 
just  inside  the  south-east  angle  of  the  groat 
quadrangle.  Besides  tho  large  open  quadrangle 
wo  have  named,  there  will  bo  two  small  inner 
courts  for  light  and  air — small,  however,  only 
when  compared  with  the  large  quadrangle,  for 
the  one  which  will  aft'ord  light  and  air  to  the 
Home  Office  buildings  is  about  OOft  by  85ft., 
and  the  one  which  is  to  servo  the  same 
pui-pose  for  the  Colonial  Office  is  nearly  as  large. 
The  smaller  coiirts  aro  placed  one  towards  each 
end  of  the  Parliament-street  block,  and  are 
lined  with  very  nice  white  bricks,  the  fagades 
facing  the  great  quadrangle  and  the  streets  being 
all  of  Portland  stone  of  the  best  quality.  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  Colonial  Office  will  be 
through  a  porch  leading  out  of  the  north  side  of 
tho  great  quadrangle.  This  entrance  will  give 
access  to  a  very  handsome  hall,  from  which 
corridors  will  lead  right  and  left,  and  to  a 
similar  octagonal  staircase  to  that  previously  re- 
ferred to  as  being  provided  in  the  Home  Office, 
this  staircase  being  just  inside  the  opposite  or 
north-east  angle  of  the  quadrangle,  the  Home 
Office  octagonal  staii'case  being  in  the  south- 
east angle.  Tho  Seoi-etary  of  State's  room  (we 
are  now  speaking  of  the  Colonial  Office)  is  on 
the  first  floor,  immediately  over  the  entrance 
hall,  and  looking  into  the  great  quadrangle.  The 
Library  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  a  very  large 
apartment,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  second 
floor  of  that  portion  of  the  Parliament-sti'eet 
block  which  is  on  the  Whitehall  side  of  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  Home  Office.  It  will 
measure  96ft.  by  32ft.,  and  will  be  lighted  on  one 
side  from  Parliament-street,  and  on  the  other  side 
from  one  of  the  small  inner  courts  before  described. 
As  this  apartment  takes  up  the  whole  width  of 
the  buil  ding,  whereas  on  the  other  floors  rooms 
and  corridors  are  provided  (the  rooms  being 
lighted  from  the  street,  and  the  corridors  from 
tho  small  internal  courts),  provision  has  had  to  be 
made  for  can-ying  the  corridor  wall  on  the  third 
floor — the  floor  immediately  above  the  library  ; 
this  is  effected  by  a  range  of  five  strong  iron 
columns  running  along  towards  one  side  of 
the  library,  which  will  be  handsomely  decorated 
with  bronze  loliated  caps,  &c.  These  columns 
will  of  course  rest  on  the  top  of  the  corridor  wall 
of  the  first  floor,  and  will  serve,  in  fact,  as  the 
continuation  of  the  con'idor  wall  from  the  first 
to  the  thii-d  floor,  tho  wall  being,  but  for  this 
break  on  the  second  floor,  continuous  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  buildings  are  constructed  on  fire- 
proof principles  throughout,  Dennett's  arched 
concrete  construction  being  used  for  all  the  floors 
and  corridors.  All  the  con-idors  in  both  build- 
ings are  over  one  another,  and  all  are  lighted 
from  the  small  inner  courts  described.  There 
will  be  hydrants  every  few  feet  ap.art  in  all  the 
corridors,  for  use  in  case  of  fire  ;  these  will  be  sup- 
plied with  water  from  large  tanks  situate  on  the 
towers,  which  will  flank  the  Parliament-street 
fagade — one  at  the  corner  of  Downing-street  and 
the  other  at  the  corner  of  Charles-street.  These 
towers  will  each  be  about  200ft.  high,  and  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  architect.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  that 
each  shall  be  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  cupola. 
Me-srs.  Jackson  and  Shaw  are  the  contractors, 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  works  will  be,  we  believe, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  The  visitors 
having  thanked  Mr.  Sheffield  for  his  kindness  in 
conducting  them  over  the  works,  the  visit  was 
brought  to  a  close. 


NEW  PAUPER  INFIRMARY  AT 
CAMBERWELL. 

TWO  or  three  years  ago  the  requirements  of 
the  poor  of  the  increasing  population  of  the 
large  suburban  parish  of  Camberwell  determined 
the  Guardians  to  erect  a  new  infirmary.  About  a 
dozen  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in  in  competition,  that 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  Cross  being  accepted.  The  contract 
was  given  to  Mr.  Hart,  of  Dover-street,  Borough, 
the  total  cost  being  estimated  .at  from  £16,000  to 
£17,000.  The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  biaild- 
ing  was  laid  in  1871,  but  various  obstacles  have 


delayed  the  completion  of  the  work,  which  is  now 
being  rapidly  effected.  Tho  pavilion  principle 
of  planning  has  been  adopted,  so  that  special 
cases  may  be  isolated  and  effectually  dealt  with. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  rear  of 
the  Camberwell  Workhouse,  Peckham-road,  and 
abut  upon  Brunswick-street.  At  the  Brunswick- 
street  end  of  the  building  a  dispensary  is  already 
in  operation.  The  several  wards  of  the  now 
building  will  accommodate  300  patients,  and 
there  are  extensive  recreation  grounds  adjoining. 
The  portion  now  opened  (according  to  the  South 
London  Press)  consists  of  the  basement,  which 
contains  the  dispensary  and  rooms  and  apart- 
ments connected  with  it,  including  tho  medical 
men's  consulting  rooms,  patients'  waiting-room, 
and  drug-room  in  the  front  portion,  which  is 
divided  from  the  rear  of  the  basement  by  a 
spacious  coiTidor  7ft.  wide.  The  basement  rear 
beyond  the  corridor  contains  the  domestic  offices, 
which  consist  of  laundry,  kitchens,  cellars,  wash- 
house,  and  engine-house  and  boiler.  The  struc- 
ture itself  forms  a  large  square  block,  covering 
an  area  of  1,900  square  yards,  and  an  area  in- 
closed by  the  main  frontage  and  wings  of  the 
building  give  to  it  within  the  character  of  a 
quadrangle.  The  main  frontage  in  Havill-street 
is  150ft.  long,  and  consists  of  a  prominent  centre 
and  two  wings,  the  latter  having  side  elevations 
extending  backwards  110ft.  Tho  central  portion 
of  the  Havill-street  elevation  is  80ft.  high  to  the 
top  of  the  cornice,  the  wings  being  60ft.  in  height. 
In  addition  to  the  basement  and  ground  floor 
there  are  four  lofty  stories  in  the  central  eleva- 
tion, and  three  stories  in  the  sides  or  wings.  The 
elevation  is  plain  in  character,  the  prevailing 
materials  used  being  white  bricks,  with  a  free 
admixture  of  red  brick  and  stone  dressings. 
The  windows  have  stone  springers  and  keystones. 
Between  the  window-heads  and  sills  of  each 
story  there  are  bands  of  red  brick  filled  in  with 
encaustic  tiles,  carried  across  the  entire  eleva- 
tion. The  coraice  sui-mounting  the  elevation  is 
of  red  brick.  In  the  central  portion  of  the  eleva- 
tion is  a  stone  balcony,  projecting  from  the  top  of 
the  first  story,  above  which  a  lofty  window  in 
Bath  stone,  and  with  red  brick-arched  headings 
and  stone  springers  and  key-stones,  is  carried  up 
to  the  top  of  the  third  story.  The  windows  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  central  elevation  also  form 
prominent  features.  They  are  carried  much 
higher  than  in  the  two  side  portions  of  the 
frontage,  and  contain  nine  clustered  windows, 
the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  gable.  The 
whole  of  the  windows  in  the  elevation,  with  the 
exception  of  those  just-named,  are  in  three  bays. 
The  principal  entrance,  which  is  immediately 
under  the  large  central  window,  has  on  each  side 
carved  stone  piers,  surmounted  by  a  carved  stone 
archway.  The  ground  floor  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  elevation  contains  the  house  surgeon's 
sitting-room,  and  also  the  matron's  sitting-room, 
both  in  front  of  the  building,  the  one  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance. 
A  wide  corridor  divides  this  portion  of  the  ground 
floor  from  the  rear,  and  this  corridor  leads  to  tho 
house  surgeon's  bedroom,  lavatories,  stores,  and 
other  offices.  The  flrst  floor  contains  the 
matron's  bedi'oom,  the  nurses'  dayroom,  nurses' 
kitchen,  stores,  and  nurses'  dormitories.  The 
second  and  third  floors  are  reserved  as  special 
wards,  whilst  the  fourth  story  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  beneath  the  gable,  will  be  exclu- 
sively set  apart  as  servants'  dormitories.  The 
whole  of  both  wings,  inclusive  of  both  the  ground 
floor  and  first,  second,  and  third  stories,  are  being 
fitted  up  exclusively  as  patients'  wards,  tho 
female  wards  being  in  the  south  wing,  whilst  the 
male  wards  are  in  the  north  wing.  'These  several 
wards  have  accommodation  for  1G8  patients,  and, 
with  the  special  wards  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  building,  there  will  be  accommodation  for  a 
total  of  300  patients,  as  before  stated.  The- 
arrangements  for  conveying  patients  to  any  part 
of  the  building  are  on  a  scale  of  unusual 
completeness.  In  the  corridor  opposite  to  the 
principal  entrance  there  are  two  lifts,  connected 
from  the  ground  floor  with  tho  top  of  the  build- 
ing, by  on"e  of  which  patients  can  be  conveyed  to 
ami  from  any  of  the  wards  in.  the  several  parts  of 
the  building;  the  other  is  a  dinner  lift.  Although 
the  building  is  being  rapidly  proceeded  with, 
some  months  must  elapse  before  it  will  be  ready 
for  the  reception  of  patients. 


M.  Thiers  has  deputed  an  architect  to  draw  up  a 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Chateau  of  St, 
Cloud. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

MR.    BUKGKS'S   DESIGN    I'OK  EDINIiUUGU 
CATIIEDKAI.. 

Last  week  we  gave  the  weBt-ond  viow  of  Mr. 
Burges's  design.  We  now  give  Transverse  Sec- 
tions looking  west,  and  oast  through  transept ; 
also  Elevation  and  Section  of  Bay  of  Nave. 

The  following  is  the  statement  sent  by  Mr. 
Bui-gos  to  accompany  his  design : — 

Acconunodalion.—'Tho  wliolc  of  the  Intemal  area, 
clear  of  columns,  and  excluding  tlic  choirs,  amounts  to 
11,089  square  feet.  This,  divided  by  7ft.  for  each  person, 
the  usual  amount  allowed  (Including  passages)  by  the 
London  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Enlargement  and 
Building  of  Churches,  gives  accommodation  for  1,71;! 
persons.  Out  of  tWs  must  be  deducted  sundry  spaces 
not  available,  so  that  the  area  may  fairly  be  taken  to 
give  the  required  accommodation. 

Chairs. — Chairs,  in  a  building  of  this  descriptloB,  are 
much  to  bo  preferred  to  fixed  lirui  ln's, 

Arranae-inent  for  Small  ,\vr,  -.v  s.— For  ordinary 
occasions  a  space  might  be  iiiclusod  by  temporary 
wooden  barriers,  as  in  Continental  churches. 

Warming, — As  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  more 
advantageous  and  more  economical  to  keep  the  warm- 
ing apparatus  always  in  gentle  use,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  a  proper  temperature  for  week- 
day services.  On  Sundays  the  ajjparatus  will  be 
worked  to  its  maximum. 

Organs. — It  is  proposed  to  place  the  large  organ, 
divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  western  gallery,  while  a 
smaller  Instrument  to  lead  the  choir  is  placed  on  the 
Hoornear  the  stalls. 

Roofs. — The  whole  of  the^-oofs,  except  the  aisles, 
are  intended  to  be  boarded,  which  will  preclude  any 
difUcuity  as  to  the  preacher's  voice  being  distinctly 
hoard. 

Clock  and  Bells.— The  clock  and  peal  of  bolls  may 
be  placed  in  the  north-western  tower. 

Design  for  Cathedral. — It  is  gener.iUy  agreed  that  a 
complete  cathedral  should  consist  of  three  great 
divisions  —  arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory,  and 
its  parts  should  be  nave  and  aisles,  choir  and  aisles, 
transepts,  and  one  or  more  towers. 

In  the  present  instance  the  sum  of  money  to  be  spent 
utterly  precludes  any  central  tower,  and  the  author 
has  consequently  elected  to  put  two  towers  at  the  west 
end,  where  they  not  only  help  the  western  fagade,  but 
perform  thelusef ul  office  of  masking  the  western  end  of 
the  aisles.  The  spires  will  be  of  wood  covered  with  lead, 
and  the  iieche  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  will  also  be  of  the  same  materials. 

Retention  of  Coates'  House. — The  author  would 
strongly  recommend  the  retention  of  Coates'  House, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  interest'  as  a  specimen  of  old 
Scottish  architecture,  but  as  affording  the  means  of 
grouping  the  cathedral  with  the  other  buildings  round 
and  about. 

The  architects  of  our  ancient  cathedrals  were  most 
careful  to  surround  their  works  with  other  edifices, 
and  no  greater  mistake  can  be  committed  than  that 
so  frequently  made  of  destroying  the  surrounding 
buildings. 

Materials.— It  is  proposed  to  make  the  dressings, 
both  external  and  Internal,  of  Dalmeny  stone  ;  the 
hearting  can  be  executed  in  Hailes  stone  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  excavations  for  the  footings  may 
supply  some  amount  of  local  materials  for  this  purpose, 
while  red  materials  for  the  columns  may  be  obtained 
from  Lockerbie. 

The  slates  would  be  procured  from  BallacWIsh,  and 
flag-stones  for  the  pavement  from  Arbroath  and  Caith- 
ness. 

Expense  of  the  Building. — In  view  of  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  the  sum  proposed  (£63,000)  in 
relation  to  the  accommodation  required,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  fittings  must  bo  of  the  most  simple 
character. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  expenditure  still  more,  the 
author  would  suggest.  In  case  of  necessity,  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  continuous  wooden  barrel  roof  for  the 
stone  vaulting  in  the  nave  and  choir  aisles.  It  should 
also  be  noticed  that  the  figure  sculpture  could  not  be 
included  in  the  sum,  but  would  be  a  possible  future 
extra. 

NEW  WAEEHOUSES,  SOUTHWAKK-STEEET. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  a  block  of 
three  Warehouses  which  have  just  been  completed 
in  Southwark-street,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  of  Fitzfoy-square.  The 
fronts  are  faced  with  yellow  malm  bricks,  relieved 
with  red  bands  and  veil  decoration.  The  stone 
used  generally  for»  the  ground  story,  and  all 
strings  and  weather  mouldings,  is  Portland,  the 
ashlar  work  and  plain  heads  of  windows  and  other 
stonework,  -when  protected  from  the  weather, 
being  of  Bath  Ground  stone — the  enriched  panels 
in  the  eastern  of  the  three  warehouses  are  exe- 
cuted in  Ransome's  patent  stone.  The  works 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Browne  and  Robin- 
son, the  builders,  of  Worship-street,  Finsbury,  and 


the  total  cost  has  been  about  £C,000.  The  illus- 
tration has  lieen  taken  from  the  architect's  large- 
scale  detail  drawing. 

THE  GIROAUM  CHURCH,  BOMBAY, 

Was  erected  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  by  private  subscription,  for  the  Rev.  T.  K. 
Weatherhead.  It  accommodates  three  hundred 
persons,  and  consists  of  a  Narthex,  Nave,  and 
Chancel,  the  latter  being  shown  by  the  illustra- 
tion. Tho  materials  used  are  blue  basalt,  and  an 
oolite  from  Porabundor.  The  carving  has  been 
beautifully  executed  by  Mr.  Kipling,  of  the 
Bombay  School  of  Art.  It  was  erected  from 
designs  by,  and  under  tho  superintendence  of, 
Mr.  Emerson,  of  Westminster  Chambers. 

CORBELS,  BRIGHTON  AQUARIUM. 

We  give  as  one  of  our  illustrations  two  Corbels, 
taken  from  the  Conservatory  in  tho  Brighton 
Aquaritim.  The  subjects  symbolise  "Night" 
and  "  Morning,"  the  types  being  in  one  case  an 
Owl,  surrounded  by  tho  poppy,  ivy,  and  other 
objects  associated  with  night.    In  the  other  case, 

"The  Cock,  the  herald  of  the  morn," 
forms  tho  leading  feature.  The  remaining 
carvings  throughout  the  building  include  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  marine  animals,  shells, 
and  plants,  selected  with  appropriateness  to 
their  situation,  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
H.  R.  Pinker,  of  Grafton-street,  London.  The 
architect  of  the  Aquarium  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Night- 
ingale, the  engineer  being  Jlr.  Birch. 


ITALIAN  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

THE  last  number  of  the  Dublin  Revieiv  con- 
tains an  article  on  Italian  Church  Archi- 
tecture, in  reply  to  a  writer  in  a  preceding 
number  of  the  same  review  on  Gothic  Architec- 
ture. The  writer  states  he  is  not  an  architect. 
He  says  : — 

"  Of  course  there  is  only  one  S.  Peter's  in  the 
world — but  the  three  characteristics,  strength, 
grandeur,    harmony   of    proportion,  combined 
together,  belong  more  or  less  to  tho  Italian  style 
in  general,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  a  greater 
degree  to  the  Italian  style  than  to  any  other.  The 
architecture    of   old  Egypt   was  mighty  and 
sublime,  but  beauty  was  wanting.    The  temples 
of  Greece  were  of  perfect  beauty  and  proportion, 
but  strength  and  grandeur  were  wanting.  The 
great  Mediasval  cathedrals  were  beautiful  and 
majestic,  but  neither  strength  nor  unity  were  the 
leading  features.    Enter  a  Gothic  cathedral  or 
abbey,  whether  York,  or  Canterbury,  or  West- 
minster, or  Amiens,  or  Cologne,  and  say  whether 
the  unity  of  the  mighty  whole  is  the  first  im- 
pression made  upon  the  mind.    The  eye  rests 
upon  the  beauty  of  some  pointed  arch,  or  upon 
the  glories  of  some  painted  window,  or  upon  some 
exquisitely  carved  shrine  or  altar-piece,  but  the 
grandeur  of  the  whole,  the  unity  of  tho  whole,  is 
lost  sight  of  amidst  the  multitude  of  details.  Enter, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  Italian  church — I  do  not 
say  S.  Peter's,  or  any  of  the  great  basilicas  of 
Rome,  or  even  such  a  church  as  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle,  or  S.  Carlo  in  Corse,  or  S.  Ignazio — 
but  say  of  the  more  ordinary  churches,  although 
unprovided  perhaps  with  the  dome  (the  grandest 
feature  of  the  Italian  style)  and  far  from  free 
from  many  faults  of  detail  and  the  mind  is  filled 
at  once  with  the  idea  of  strength  and  unity.  The 
eye  has  no  time  to  rest  upon  the  details,  nor  does 
it  ever  occur  to  any  one,  I  venture  to  say,  to 
observe  whether  the  windows  are  round  or  square, 
or  even- — at  least  for  a  long  time — to  notice 
whether  the  walls  are  of  marble,  or  the  pavement 
brilliantly  reflective,  or  other  features  splendid, 
or  the  altars  costly,  or  the  capitals  of  one  order 
or  another,  or  the  vault  gilded.     The  perfect 
unity  of  the  whole  so  fills  and  satisfies  the  mind 
as  to  cast  a  deep  feeling  of  peace  over  the  whole 
man,  and  thus  to  fit  him  in  a  very  special  way 
for  the  worship  of  his  God.    Add  to  this  that  the 
harmony  of  proportion,  and  the  unity  resulting 
therefrom,  are  .best  adapted  for  modern  church 
architecture,  because  typifying  the  perfect  unity 
of  God's  Church,  which  never  perhaps  was  shown 
forth  in  so  marked  a  way  as  in  our  days." 


THE  ROMAN  HYPOCAUST  AS  A  MEANS 
OP  WARMING  BUILDINGS. 

AS  will  be  seen  by  our  report  (p.  225)  of  last 
Monday  evening's  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  tlie  Roman  hypo- 
caust  as  a  means  of  warming  buildings  was  ro- 
forrod  to  at  somo  length  by  more  than  one  of  tho 
speakers  in  tho  conrse  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  Mr.  Barber's  paper,  "  On 
tho  Heating  of  Public  Buildings,  Churches,  &c."' 
As  Mr.  Roberts  particularly  referred  to  the  hypo- 
caust  found  at  Silchester,  we  give  tho  salient 
points  of  a  letter  which  recently  appeared  in  tho 
Times,  from  tho  pen  of  the  Rev.  .1.  G.  Joyce,  F.S.A., 
whose  name  is  so  inseparably  identified  with  tho 
discovei-y  of  the  very  fine  Roman  renfains  at 
Silchester.*  Mr.  Joyce  describes  the  triciiniv.ia,  or 
dining-room  of  one  of  the  principal  Roman  dwell- 
ing-houses at  Silchester  of  which  any  remains 
are  loft,  and  which  belonged  to  one  of  the  Duum- 
viri at  that  place,  being  within  l.'iO  yards  of  tho 
great  Basilica  and  Forum  there.  Who  designed  this 
dining-room,  Mr.  Joyce  remarks,  it  would  be  difS- 
cult  to  say,  but  the  fashion  which  marks  its  con- 
struction was  not  peculiar  to  its  locality,  but  its 
age  ;  and  it  is  for  many  reasons  worth  considera- 
tion, oven  by  the  enlightenod  sanitary  engineers 
of  the  present  day.    The  dining-room  in  question 
was  about  20ft.  square,  and  if  tho  floor  of  the  room 
was  taken  up  or  removed  (as  it  happened  to  b© 
at  present),  the  construction  beneatlt,  on  which 
the  floor  had  rested,  would  be  fotmd  to  resemble 
in  plan  very  nearly  the  pattern  of  the  Union  Jack 
— the  lines  which  cross  the  flag  serving  to  indi- 
cate the  course  of  certain  ducts  or  passages  of  hot 
air.    The  hot-air  ducts  are  about  2ft.  deep  and 
Sin.  to  lOin.  wide,  and  diverge  from  the  centre  to 
the  walls,  on  reaching  which  every  duct  termi- 
n^es  in  a  small  vertical  flue,  ascending  from  just 
beneath  the  floor-level  in  tho  thickness  of  th& 
wall  itself,  and  invisible  to  tho  eye  when  the  wall 
was  stuccoed  over.    The  heat  was  supplied  from 
a  chamber  outside  the  room  at  the  back,  having  no 
communication  of  any  sort  with  it.  The  floor  was 
fireproof  when  in  its  place,  and  consisted  of  thick 
tiles  covering  over  the  heat  ducts,  and  laid  over 
the  solid  parts  between  ;  and  having  over  this  a 
bed  of  fine  concrete,  iin.  or  Sin.  thick,  upon  which 
was  laid  a  handsome  mosaic.     Mr.  Joyce  is  of 
opinion  that  with  a  thermometer  hung  behind 
the  door,  an  attentive  servant  could  keep  an 
apartment  so  heated  at  a  steady  and  eqtiable 
temperature  from  the  first  day  of  winter  to  the 
last,  and  with  tho  warmth  of  an  Italian  climate, 
for  a  most  trifling  cost  of  fuel.    Mr.  Joyce  perti- 
nently asks  :  In  the  disagreement   of  modern 
doctors,  is  there  any  authority  able  to  say  which 
is  the  more  civilised  or  satisfactory  method  to 
heat  a  room — that  used  by  the  Duumvir  at  Sil- 
chester, or  that  inherited  by  us  from  our  imme- 
diate progenitors  ?     If  ventilation  as  well  as 
warmth  be  taken  into  accoimt,  is  it  not  clear  that 
the  upcast  shafts  for  hot-air  within  the  walls 
might  be  made  to  perform  this  ventilation  with  a 
degree   of   facility   and  with    an   absence  of 
draughts  at  present  utterly  beyond  our  most  san- 
guine ideas  ?    Nay,  more  ;  if  the  principle  were 
applied,  not  to  a  single  room,  but  to  an  entire 
house,  could  not  a  house  be  heated  and  kept 
steadily  warm  from  bottom  to  top  at  a  cost  ex- 
ceedingly under  what  a  winter's  fuel  now  amounts 
to  ?     These  questions,  put  by  Mr.  Joyce,  are 
worth — nay,  they  demand — solution  at  the  present 
time  of  high-priced  fuel.    As  will  be  seen  from 
our  report  of  the  Institute's  proceedings,  Mr. 
Roberts  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  hypocaust 
system  can  only  be  made  subservient  in  the  case 
of  one-story  buildings,  the  Roman  house  at  Sil- 
chester being,  like  most,  if  not  all,  Roman  build- 
ings, of  only  one  story  in  height.    But  even  if  the 
hypocaust  system  cannot  be  practically  applied 
for  the  warming  of  mansions,  factories,  and  other 
many-storied  buildings,  it  seems  capable  of  wide 
and  successful  application  to  churches,  chapels, 
schools,  public  halls,  &c.    In  fact,  from  what  Mr. 
Roberts  stated,  this  identical  system  has  only 
lately  been  applied  to  the  warming  of  a  church, 
and  with,  he  assures  us,  tho  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 


The  parish  chtirch  at  Gildersome,  near  Leeds, 
which  was  rebuilt  a  fewmonths  ago,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Saturday  morning. 


The  Town  Coimcil  of  Bolton  have  decided  to  in- 
vite the  Prince  of  Wales  to  open  the  New  Town. 
Hall,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  ready  for  opening 
in  June  nest.  The  building  has  cost  nearlyr 
£150,000.  

•  Some  accoimt  of  these  remains  will  be  found  in  our 
report  of  last  year's  annual  meeting  of  the  Ro^Tii  Archeeo- 
kigical  Institute— BuiLDLNU  NEWS,  August  IC,  1872,  Vol. 
XXIII.,  p.  120. 
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CLASSIC  ORNAMENT  AT  HOME.* 

HYPERCRITICISM  is  disarmed  when  one 
has  to  review  such  a  compihition  as 
this,  by  a  gentleman  who  is  approaching  the 
85th  year  of  his  existence.  When,  therefore, 
among  the  numerous  phites  which  embellish 
this  second  volumef  of  Mr.  Taylor's  autobio- 
graphy, some,  such  as  that  of  the  Arch  of  Susa 
which  forms  tlie  frontispiece,  are  found  to  be 
hardly  up  to  the  mark  now  expected  of 
illustrations  to  architectural  works,  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  complain.  The  author 
tells  us  that  a  considerable  number  of  these 
have  been  drawn  by  his  own  hands 
recently,  from  his  original  sketches,  made 
before  most  of  his  readers  were  born.  But, 
if  exception  should  be  taken  to  such  on  this 
account,  there  arc  many  engravings  gathered 
together  in  this  volume  which  may  take 
rank  with  the  very  first  of  their  class  ;  and 
there  are  few  architects  of  the  present  time, 
even  among  those  who  boast  a  foremost  place 
as  artists,  who  could  produce,  or  cause  to  be 
produced  from  their  sketches,  such  represen- 
tations of  sculpture  as  those  given  from  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  Arch  of  Constantino  and 
Column  of  Trajan. 

Rome  and  her  architectural  antiquities  are, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  says  in  his  preface,  subjects 
that  increase  in  interest  as  fresh  discoveries 
are  made.  It  is  consequently  somewhat 
galling  to  the  feelings  of  one  who  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  this  field,  to  find  his  efi'orts  forgot- 
ten or  ignored,  and  we  cannot  but  sympathise 
with  our  author  in  the  reasonable  complaints 
that  he  makes  on  this  account.  It  is  certainly 
really  strange  that  so  noble  a  publication,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  as  "Taylor  and 
Cresj^'s  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome" 
should  be  omitted  from  the  list  of  works  on 
the  subject  given  in  "  Miu-ray's  excellent 
Handbook  of  Rome,"  and  that  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker  should  have  announced  a  new  ivork 
with  exactly  the  same  title.  Ignorance  of 
what  has  been  done  by  others  before  them 
can  be  the  only  excuse  such  gentlemen  can  be 
able  to  advance  for  this  oversight;  and  yet 
ignorance  is  hardly  the  plea  that  distinguished 
archagologists  usually  are  tolerant  of.  Even 
Mr.  Burn,  the  author  of  "  Burn's  Rome  and 
the  Campagna,"  who  refers  to  aU  the  works, 
ancient  and  modern,  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  does  not  mention  that  of 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Cresy,  although  he  cites 
Desgodetz  as  an  authority !  Now  those  gen- 
tlemen found  the  latter's  work  so  inaccurate, 
that  they  took  much  trouble  to  take  careful 
measurements  and  drawings  of  the  same 
buildings  and  ornaments  which  that  author 
professed  to  have  illustrated. 

"We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Taylor  claims  too 
much  for  the  work  of  himself  and  his  deceased 
friend,  that  it  is  the  only  book  in  the  English 
language  which  gives  a  faithful  and  elaborate 
detail  of  the  architecture  and  ornament  of 
the  ancient  biiildings  of  Rome  which  are  left 
to  us,  from  views  and  measurements  made  on 
the  spot.  It  was  compiled  in  the  years  1817, 
'18,  '19,  and  '20,  with  great  laboui-,  and  at 
considerable  cost  in  erecting  scaffolds  and  in 
making  excavations,  and  we  quite  agree  that 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  vanish  from  our 
sight,  or  the  information  it  contains  to  be  lost 
to  rising  architects  or  to  amateiu's.  Mr. 
Taylor  but  too  truly  remarks  that,  just  now 
a  mongrel  style  of  building  is  in  vogue  ;  and 
though  we  may  differ  from  him  as  to  whether 
Classic  architecture  and  ornament  wiU  again 
take  the  place  they  once  held  as  models  for 
modern  imitation,  yet  we  cordially  concur  in 
the  opinion  which  he  advances  that  they 
ought  to  be  taught  to  our  pupils  in  our 
universities  and  schools,  since,  like  the  dead 
languages  to  modern  literatxu'e,  they  should 
form  the  element  from  which  living  art,  to  a 


*  "  The  Autobiography  of  an  Octogenarian  Architect." 
Vol.  II.  With  the  Addition  of  "Classic  Ornament  at 
Eome."  By  George  Lbdwell  Taylor,  Architect. 
London:  Longmans. 

t  Vol.  I  was  reviewed  at  some  length  in  the  Building 
News  for  Dec.  2,  1870,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  407. 


certain  extent,  should  be  eliminated.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  learn  that  the  plates  of 
that  folio-work  are  in  existence,  and  that  Mr. 
Taylor  proposes  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  it 
with  additional  matter.  There  are  given  as  an 
appendix  to  this  concluding  volume  of  his 
autobiography,  a  certain  number  of  these  plates, 
chietiy  those  relating  to  the  ornamental  de- 
tails, accompanied  by  explanatory  notes  which 
wUl  be  found  very  useful  to  students,  and  to 
the  manner  of  the  execution  of  which  illus- 
trations we  can  give  unqualified  praise.  The 
thread  of  discourse  in  this  volume  is  resumed 
at  the  period  of  1850,  when  the  author 
revisited  Italy,  and  in  Genoa  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  architects  Rasasco  and 
GardeUo,  with  whom  he  formed  an  Institute  of 
Architects  and  Engineers,  which  is  stiU  in 
existence.  Having  stayed  three  months  in 
that  city,  he  visited  Verona,  Venice, 
Vicenza,  Mantua,  Modena,  Bologna,  and 
Florence,  and  thence,  after  a  residence  of 
thi-ee  months  in  that  town,  he  proceeded  by 
Pisa  to  Rome,  where,  it  did  not  need  the  in- 
formation he  gives  us  that  he  was  not  idle 
there.  We  have,  as  some  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labour,  an  excellent  plan,  to  the  scale  of  one 
inch  to  100  feet,  of  the  part  of  the  city  about 
the  Forum  Romanum,  with  recent  discoveries 
and  restorations  of  the  various  Fora.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  not  lost  an  iota  of  his  keen 
interest  in  these  matters,  and  is  able  thus 
to  graft  on  to  his  own  work  the  facts  which 
have  come  to  light  during  researches  of 
younger  men,  to  the  value  of  which  he  bears 
grateful  testimony.  Of  Mr.  Biu'n's  work; 
before  referred  to,  in  particular,  he  says  he 
cannot  sufficiently  praise  it  for  its  research  and 
scholarship. 

Perugia,  after  Rome,  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied most  attention,  and  is  illustrated  by  a 
plan  and  drawings  of  six  of  the  ancient 
gateways — a  good  lithograph  of  the  well- 
know  fountain  by  Niccola  Pisano,  and  plans 
are  given  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  Churches 
of  S.  Domenico  and  Del  Popolo.  The  plans 
also  of  the  Cathedi-als  of  Siena  and  Orvieto, 
are  given  ;  several  careful  plates  of  the 
Tombs  of  the  Volumni,  others  at  Faleri,  and 
elsewhere. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  journey  or 
eventful  circumstance  to  record  in  the  bio- 
graphy, and  the  volume  concludes  with 
the  description  of  the  plates  of  ornamental 
details  from  Rome  before-mentioned,  a  useful 
treatise  on  domes,  and  several  sheets  of  plans 
of  temples  and  cathedrals,  with  tables  of 
comparative  dimensions,  all  usefully  given  to 
the  same  scale  of  one  inch  to  100  feet.  We 
think  the  venerable  author  of  this  autobio- 
graphy has  quite  established  what  in  his 
preface  he  stated  was  his  object — namely,  a 
character  of  industry  and  perseverance  for 
himself  and  his  friend  Mr.  Cresy  and  certainly 
they  have  contributed  not  a  little  information 
generally  useful  and  instructive  to  the  rising- 
members  of  the  profession.  It  is  with  pardon- 
able pride  that  the  author  replies  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  some  of  the  reviewers  of  his  first 
volume  that  if  some  of  the  information  thus 
collected  were  not  now  new  to  the  profession, 
yet  that  in  many  cases  it  has  gleaned  it  before 
from  the  careful  and  accm-ate  works  of  himself 
and  his  coadjutor,  such  as  their  "Architec- 
tural Antiquities  of  Rome,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Canterbiiry,"  &c.  ;  and  this  effort  to  prevent 
theii'  passing  into  oblivion  at  least  deserves 
sympathy  and  encouragement. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE    OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tution on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  the  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed  and  several  donations  of  books  an- 
nounced, the  following  Associates  of  the  Institute 
were  presented  to  the  Chairman  on  their  election, 
viz. : — Mr.  Hall,  introduced  by  Mr.  I'Anson,  and 
Mr.  Streatfeild,  introduced  by  Mr.  Eastlake.  Mr. 
I'Anson  said  that  Mr.  Hall  was  his  own  pupil, 


and  had  already  distinrfuished  himself  as  Silver 
Medallist  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  Streat- 
feild, it  was  stated,  had  been  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
Blomfield,  and  will  bo  remembered  as  the  author 
of  the  first  prize  essay  on  Eastbury  Manor  House, 
Barking,  read  before  the  Institute  last  year,  (see 
Building  News,  April  22,  1872,  Vol.  'XXII.,  p. 
293). 

The  Chairmam  said  it  was  his  painful  duty  to 
announce  the  decease  of  one  of  the  old  members 
of  the  Institute, — Mr.  R.  P.  Randall,  who  was  one 
of  the  earliest  pupils  of  one  of  the  earliest  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Bellamy. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seodok  (in  the  absence  of  the  author) 
then  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  T.  Barber,  C.E.,  of  Leeds, 

On  the  Heating  of  Public  Buildings, 
Churches,  &c.. 

The  author  commenced  by  pointing  out  that 
there  were  many  details  in  connection  with  moat 
buildings  of  any  importance  in  which  the 
architect  would  do  well  to  ask  the  engineer's 
opinion  and  advice.  He  remarked  that  there  was 
scarcely  one  item  of  the  general  fixtures  required 
to  make  a  building  tenantable,  the  minutia;  of 
which  did  not  come  more  within  the  province  of 
an  engineer's  study  than  that  of  the  architect. 
The  architect  would  find  the  engineer's  advice 
worth  taking  with  regard  to  the  value  or  other- 
wise of  the  many  appliances  and  improvements 
(so  called)  to  which  inventors  and  patentees 
wer-e  always  attracting  the  attention  of  architects 
and  their  clients.  The  introduction  of  iron  as  a 
material  of  construction  was  a  subject  which  was 
very  frequently  mal-treatod  by  the  architect. 
Great  saving  might  have  been  effected  had  the  iron 
details  of  some  buildings  been  designed  by  engi- 
neers instead  of  architects.  The  engineer's  advice 
would  be  of  especial  value  in  regard  to  the  heat- 
ing of  buildings.  Two  kinds  of  heat  wei-e  at 
disposal,  viz.,  radiated  boat  and  transmitted  or 
circulated  heat.  Heat  from  radiation,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  foreign  appliance,  was 
that  arising  from  open  fireplaces  as  used  in 
houses.  Though  this  kind  of  heat  was  not  appli- 
cable, as  a  rule,  in  large  public  halls  and  chm-ches, 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  would  not  be  out  of 
place.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  people  to  say 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  heat  of  an  ordinary  fire- 
place goes  up  the  chimney  ;  they  were  short  of 
the  mark,  for  Mr.  Barber  contended  that  all  the 
products  of  combustion  and  the  heat  thereby  gene- 
rated, went  up  the  chimney,  and  it  was  well  for 
our  lungs  that  they  did.  But  the  heat  transmit- 
ted to  the  room  was  not  a  product  of  combustion, 
but  simply  radiation  from  the  glowing  embers  in 
the  grate — the  particles  or  globules  of  air  in 
actual  contact  with  the  cinders  impart  heat  to 
the  adjoining  globules,  and  so  on  until  the  heat 
imparted  to  the  first  particles  has  diffused  itself 
over  the  whole  apartment,  the  temperature  de- 
creasing as  the  radius  from  the  focus  increases. 
Fortunately,  the  radiation  of  heat  travelled 
at  a  greater  velocity  than  the  strong- 
est chimney  draught  ;  and  hence,  although 
the  currents  of  air  within  a  room  must 
of  necessity  be  all  towards  the  chimney,  still  the 
radiation  was  travelling  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  though  of  course  many  of  the  particles  of  air 
heated  by  contact  with  the  fire  have  been  drawn 
up  the  chimney,  they  have  not  been  drawn  up 
before  first  transmitting  heat  by  contact  with  the 
other  particles  adjoining.  These  remarks  bore 
upon  those  patent  grates  which  were  yjerforated 
through  the  front  plate  all  round  the  fireplace 
opening,  these  perforations  being  supposed 
to  supply  waiTQ  air  to  the  apartment  in  which 
they  were  fixed.  That  warmed  air  did  come  in 
through  these  perforations  TAr.  Barber  admitted, 
but  he  asserted  that  it  went  immediately  round 
the  corner  to  the  chimney  opening  and  up  the 
flue,  and  so  only  affected  the  heat  of  the  room  to 
the  slightest  extent,  due  to  the  supply  of  external 
air  to  assist  combustion,  and  thus  causing  a  less 
rapid  current  of  air  from  the  room  to  the  fire- 
place, thereby  increasing  the  power  of  radiation. 
If,  however,  the  air  was  heated  in  chambers  at 
the  back  of  the  grate,  and  carried  thence  through 
flues,  pipes,  or  other  channels,  and  admitted 
higher  up  in  the  room  itself,  or  in  an  adjoining 
apartment,  as  in  Captain  Galton's  plan,  the 
Manchester  School  grate,  and  other  examples, 
the  eft'ect  was  economical,  and  then  the  room 
became  warmed  by  transmitted  heat,  i.e.,  heat 
produced  by  the  circulation  of  air  over  heated 
surfaces  or  plates.  Of  the  proper  plan  for  the 
admission  of  such  heated  air  into  a  room,  Mr. 
Barber's  opinion  was  that  the  point  of  admis- 
sion should  not  be  more  than  7ft.  from  the 
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p-ouiul,  nor  loss  tli;in  f.ft.    Tlio  sultjoct  of  heat 
producoA  by  tlio  circuUution  of  air  over  hoatod 
Hurfaoos  might  bo  dividod  into  four  heads,  as 
follows:— (1)  Hot-wator  apparatus,  (2)  stoam 
apparatus,  (!!)  stoves  (including  hypocausts  and 
gill  stoves),  (4)  gas  stoves.  Firstly,  hot-wator  ap- 
paratus was  most  generally  approved  of,  because  of 
its  groat  safety  and  ocouoniy,  and  its  freedom  from 
derangement.    On  tho  other  hand,  the  apparatus 
was  most  unsightly  ;  nothing  could  bo  more  so 
than  tho  ugly  perforated  black  iron  gratings  and 
coil  boxes  covering  tlio  pipes  required  to  transmit 
the  heat  to  the  air  circulating  in  the  building. 
Tho  heat  derived  l)y  the  combustion  of  the  fuel 
was  transmitted,  with  very  little  loss  of  tempera- 
ture, through  the  boiler  plates  to  tho  water  next 
in  contact  with  them ;  the  water  thus  heated 
rose,  and  its  former  position  was  occupied  by 
cooler  water  from  below,  which,  in  its  turn,  also 
rose ;  consequently,  heated  water  might  be  led  off 
in  rising  pipes,  round  corners,  and  up  steps,  to  a 
part  very  remote  from  the  boiler  (the  distance 
having,  of  course,  its  limit)  ;  thence  it  must  be 
turned  down  and  carried  back  to  the  boiler  to  bo 
re-heated  ;  hence  the  heat  raised  by  the  burning 
fuel  was  carried  mechanically  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  its  starting  point  or  focus  than  could 
be  expected  from  radiation  alone.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  point  where  hot-water  heating  was 
economical.  The  system  of  pipes  became  one  long 
stove  of  large  superficial  area,  and  if  free  access 
of  air  was  permitted  below  the  pipes  there  was  a 
very  rapid  cun-ent  of  heated  air  upwards  through 
out  the  whole  length  of  pipe ;  but  if  the  ready 
access  of  air  was  prevented  by   boxing-up  or 
hiding  the  pipes,   to   prevent  their  unsightly 
effect,  or  placing  them  in  channels,  with  a  grating 
at  the  top,  their  heating  property  was  much  de 
creased,  unless,  in  the  latter  case,  frequent  open- 
ings were  made  into  the  bottom  of  the  channels 
for  the  outer  air,  so  that  the  current  coming  in 
may  readily  displace  the  air  which  otherwise 
■would  lie  partially  stagnant  around  the  pipes, 
Two  rows  of  pipes  Sin.  in  diameter  for  the  flow 
from  the  boiler  were  better  than  one  6in.  in 
diameter,  for  though  they  had  the  same  superficial 
area,  they  only  contained  half  the  quantity  of 
water,  and  consequently  the  same  power  of  boiler 
in  each  case  would  produce  much  hotter  water,  at 
the  same  distance  from  it,  in  the  Sin.  pipes  than 
in  the  6in.  pipes.  Another  cause  of  economy  in  hot- 
water  apparatus  was  tho  outer  casing  of  brickwork 
round  the  boiler  absorbing  much  of  the  heat  from 
the  fuel,  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  up 
the  flue ;  when  the  fire  was  neglected  and  got 
low,  this   prevented  the  sudden   decrease  of 
temperature  which  was  obviously  the  case  when 
the  heat  transmitted  to  the  building  was  effected 
hy  circulation  from  an  apparatiis  with  a  smaller 
superficial  heating  area.  In  this  very  changeable 
climate,  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if 
hot-water  apparatus  were  capable  of  more  varia- 
tion in  temperature  than  they  generally  are.  As 
a  rule,  the  most  economical  hot-water  apparatus 
was  that  containing  the  largest  body  of  circu- 
lating water,  because  w-hen  once  heated  it  took  a 
long  time  to  cool  ;  but  to  be  able  to  effect  more 
extreme  changes  of  temperature  the  following 
plans  might  be  adopted :  "When  the  flow  was 
arranged  to  travel  in  two  rows  of  pipes,  one  row 
might  be  shut  off,  so  as  to  diminish  the  superflcial 
heating  area  ;  or  the  fire  might  be  drawn  and  cold 
water  let  in,  and  the  hot  allowed  to  run  to  waste  ; 
this  last  would  be  very  uneconomical.     Or,  in 
the  channel  system,  the  openings  into  the  chan- 
nels for  tho  admission  of  cold  air  from  without 
being,  in  the  first  instance,  of  much  larger  area 
than  was  actually  needed  for  supplying  air  to  be 
circulated,  might   now  be  opened  excessively 
•wide,  so  flooding  the  channels  with  colder  air, 
allowing  the  warmed  air  previously  in  the  build- 
ing to  escape  by  ventilation  outlets.    To  avoid 
the    unsightly  appearance  of  hot-water  pipes, 
gratings,  and  so-called  "  Gothic  "  coil-cases,  Mr. 
Barber  suggested  that   in   churches  the  area 
under  each  block  of  pews  or  stalls  might  be  made 
into  a  large  heating  chamber  (the  space  below 
the  floors  of  pews  was  frequently  3ft.  deep  and 
upwards,  which  would  be  sufficient).     In  these 
recesses  or  chambers  could  be  placed  the  requisite 
area  of  pipes  in  connection  with  the  boiler,  and  a 
good  wide  drain  or  channel  could  be  arranged 
from  each  chamber  to  the  outer  wall  for  tho 
admission  of  fresh  air.    For  the  escape  of  the 
warm  air  into  the  building,  perforations  of  a 
trefoil  or  other  pattern  could  be  made  all  along 
the  risers  into  the  pews  or  stalls ;    or  small 
gratings,  out  of  sight,  under  or  in  the  ends  of  the 
seats,  might  bo  used,  care  being  taken  that  the 


united  area  of  such  perforations  or  gratings  was 
four  times  as   groat  as  that  of   tho  channel 
admitting  fresh  air  to  tho  heating  chamber.  Still 
bettor,  tho  entrance  for  tho  warmed  air  might  bo 
where  there  would  bo  much  scope  for  architec- 
tural effect — as  in  a  stringcourso  of  any  per- 
forated ornamental  stonework  pattern  along  the 
wall,  about  7ft.  from  the  floor.    Tho  same  idea 
might,  Mr.  Barber  thought,  be  carried  out  in  tho 
pillars  of  the  nave,  by  having  a  similar  hollow 
string  course  round  tho  stem  of  tho  pillar  com- 
municating with   the   heating   chamber  by  a 
central  flue  down  tho  pillar.     Tho  capital  of 
the   pillar  would   also   be   a  good  place  for 
perforations  for  tho  admission   of   fresh  air, 
or,  if  very  lofty,  for  the  exit  of  foul  air.  The 
unsightly  pipes  might  also  be  placed  in  hollow 
spaces  specially  prepared  for  them  under  the 
window-sills  in  chiirches,  where  the  masonry  nood 
not,  generally,  be  of  the  same  thickness  as  that 
of  tho  rest  of  ' tho  wall.    In  concluding  his  remarks 
upon  this  portion  of  his  subject,   Mr.  Barber 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  architects  consider- 
ing the  whole  matter  of  heating  before  com- 
mencing the  foundations,  and  of  not  having  an 
ill-considered   apparatus   fitted  in  hap-hazard, 
herover  it  could  be  made  to  fit  by  some  iron- 
monger   who    called    himself    a  "hot-water 
engineer,"  and  whose  tender,  being  the  lowest, 
might  have   been  accepted  by  some  building 
committee  without  due  regard  to  the  question  of 
efficiency.     Secondly,  steam  apparatus  had  all 
the  same  objections  as  hot-water  apparatus,  with 
the  additional  grave  disadvantages  of  requiring 
more  attention ;   that  until  steam  is  raised  in 
the  boiler,  no  heat  whatever  can  pass  round  the 
pipes  ;  and  that  when  the  pressure  drops  to  zero 
the  current  of  heat  ceases ;  whereas  water  com- 
mences to  circulate  the  moment  one  atom  of  heat 
is  transmitted  through  the  boiler  to  the  water. 
Again,  for  want  of  attention,  it  may  bo  dangerous ; 
and  again,  steam  being  more  volatile  than  water, 
it  is  more  rapidly  condensed  or  cooled,  and  so 
loses  its  heating  properties :  but  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  elastic  in  its  treatment. 
It  might  be  conducted  in  pipes,  up  or  down,  round 
corners  and  angles,  and  in  this  respect  only  did 
it  excel  hot-water  apparatus.    Some  of  the  dis- 
advantages might  be   overcome   by  the  same 
treatment  as  recommended  for  overcoming  the 
disadvantages   of  hot-water    apparatus.  The 
danger   of   blowing-up  might   be  obviated  by 
making  the  feed  operation  self-acting  ;  but  even 
then  there  was  danger  of  the  circulation  of  steam 
being  stopped  from  the  fire  being  neglected,  and 
of  roore  steam  being  raised  than  necessary  by 
over-firing.  Frequently,  too,  the  boilers  for  steam- 
heating  apparatus  were  badly  designed  and  con- 
structed of  bad  material.    Coming  to  the  third 
section  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Barber  proceeded  to 
treat  of  stoves  as  a  means  of  supplying  heated 
air  to  public  buildings.    Foremost  amongst  stoves 
was  the  comparatively  newly-invented  gill-stove, 
but  its    old-fashioned  predecessor,  the  long- 
barrelled  vertical  stove,  deserved  a  few  passing 
remarks.    There  was  some  merit  in  this  curiosity, 
especially  when  accompanied  by  the  usual  vertical 
iron  smoke-flue,  carried,  not  always  vertically, 
upwards  through  the  roof.    It  afforded  a  regular 
temperature    without  frequent  attention,  and 
might  be  made  to  contain  sufficient  "  green"  fuel 
to  last  for  twelve  hours  without  attention  ;  and 
there  was  little  doubt  that  if  the  system  of  gills 
had  been  applied  to  them  in  days  gone  by,  very 
few,  if  any  of  them,  would  have    been  aban- 
doned.    On     the    other     hand,    they  were 
generally  got  up  with  a  highly-finished  sur- 
face, as  smooth  as  possible,  thereby  greatly  lessen- 
ing their  capacity  for  imparting  heat  to  the  sur- 
rounding air.  For  a  given  area  of  heating  surface 
to  be  most  effective,  that  area  must  be  as  rough 
as  possible.    A  great  merit  in  these  "  telescope  " 
stoves  was  the  ascending  smoke-tube,  the  effect 
of  which  was  positively  to  enforce  ventilation  ; 
being  warmed  by  the  smoke  and  gases  within  for 
a  great  height  from  the  ground,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  quite  through  the  roof,  it  caused  all  the 
air  surrounding  it  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  building, 
and  thence  to  escape  through  the  crevices  in  the 
roof.    The  objections  to  this  antique  stove  were 
(1)  extreme  unsightliness,  which  could  not  be 
remedied ;  (2)  the  nuisance  of  having  the  neces- 
sary fuel-box  and  firing  implements  within  the 
building;  and  (.3)  its  insufficient  heating  of  a 
large  building  without  resorting  to  great  con- 
sumption of  fuel.  The  gill  stove,  whether  circular 
in  form  (as  in  the  London  Warming  and  Venti- 
lating Company's  stove)  or  in  the  barrel  form, 
also  frequently  used,  had  proved  to  be,  up  to  the 


present,  tho  most  successful  stove,  mainly  because 
it  had  increased  the  heating  surface  of  the  fire-box 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  a  larger  volume  oi 
air  coming  in  contact  with  its  surface.    To  make 
any  construction  of  gill  stove  thoroughly  effective, 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  in  a  collar  or 
vault  below  tho  rooms  to  be  heated,  as  in  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral — than  the  navo  of  which  edifice  Mr. 
Barber  said  ho  could  not  instance  a  botter-heated 
building.     As,  however,  country  churches  could 
not  (ill  bo  built  with  ci-ypts,  an  alternative  in  their 
case  would  bo  to  have  a  stoke-hole  below  the 
porch,  tower,  or  vestry,  according  to  the  position 
required.  Ho  would  encase  the  gill  stove  in  brick- 
work, lead  a  channel  of  fresh  air  from  the  outside 
to  tho  imdersido  of  the  gills,  and  carry  from  the 
upper  part  of  this  chamber  or  casing  a  gradually 
rising  fiuo  (of  brick  by  preference)  to  some  point 
in  the  church  most  suitable  for  the  admission  of 
heat.    Tho  opening  must  be  of  large  area,  and 
covered  with  gi-ating.    The  point  where  he  pre- 
ferred to  make  the  opening  was  as  near  the  centre 
aisle  as  possible,  and  directly  opposite  a  north, 
south,  or  west  door  (as  the  case  might  bo)  of  the 
navo  of  the  church,  so  that  every  time  the  door 
was  oponod  the  in-coming  air  disturbed  the  pillar 
of  heated  air  rising  from  tho  perforated  grating, 
and  assisted  in  disseminating  it  through  the  build- 
.  ing  ;  and  its  dissemination  would  be  further  ma- 
terially assisted  by  having  the  ventilation  of  the 
building  at  the  eastern  end  as  much  as  possible. 
Of  course,  the  perforated  grating  should  never  be 
placed  immediately  under  a  gallery.    The  com- 
bustion should  be  as  slow  as  possible,  and  it 
would  be  found  that  the  quality  of  the  heated  at- 
mosphere would  be  improved  by  letting  the  gill 
stove  stand  in  water.    As  a  means  of  heating 
buildings  to  hold  (say)  up  to  500  persons  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  gill  stoves  vero  good,  because  it 
was  not  difficult  to  find  a  position  for  the  admis- 
sion of  heated  air  where  its  influence  might  be  felt 
by  all.    Brick  furnaces,  which  baked  the  air  as 
in  an  oven  on  its  way  to  the  building,  and  hypo- 
causts of  various  construction,  were  all  open  to 
objection,  on  the  ground  of  the  great  liability  of 
the   bricks  themselves,   or,   at   any  rate,  the 
joints,  to  crack,  and  allow   smoke  to  escape 
direct  into  the  building.    One  of  the  best  plan.s 
of  arranging  the  hypocaust  was  to  have  a  long 
flue  down  the  centre  of  the  room,  covered  with 
firebrick    lumps,  terminating    in    a  chimney 
with  a  good  draught  at  one  end,  and  having  a 
small  square  furnace  with  a  grate  at  the  bottom 
at  the  other  end,  and  others  at  intervals  each  of 
a  few  yards  apart,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
building.    A  lid  bedded  in  a  groove  filled  with 
sand,  and  in  appearance  liko  a  coal-cellar  grid, 
formed  a  means  of  access  to  each  of  these  fur- 
naces, one  being  over  each  furnace.     One  or 
more  of  these  furnaces  might  be  lighted,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  fresh  fuel  was 
put  on  by  removing  ono  grid  at  a  time,  and 
charging.   This  system  was  cheap  in  first  outlay, 
was  thoroughly  out  of  sight,  and  if  well  attended 
to  was  not  uneconomical.    The  smoke  from  the 
first  fire  passing  over  the  second  fire  became  in 
a  measure  consumed,  and  so  on  until  little  more 
than  the  smoke  from  the  fire  nearest  the  chimney 
escaped  into  the  open  air.    More  than_  ordinary 
attention  was,  however,  required  for  this  system 
to  ensure  its  efficiency.    Mr.  Barber,  in  treating 
of  the  fourth  and  concluding  portion  of  his  sub- 
ject, viz.,  gas-stoves,  referred  to  the  use  which 
had  been  made  of  gas  for  heating  and  cooking 
purposes  by  a  friend  of  his  in  Denmark.  During 
a  visit  to  Denmark,  he  (Mr.  Barbor)  had  entered 
a  room  which  was  very  warm  and  comfortable, 
but  he  could  not  see  how  it  was  heated  until  his 
friend  took  a  panel  out  of  his  window  bottom,  dis- 
closing a  few  gas  burners,  with  perfectly  blue 
flames,  playing  on  a  fire-brick  lump,  with  no  pipe 
to  take  the  products  of  combustion  away.  The 
heat  from  combustion  and  the  heat  absorbed  and 
imparted  by  the  firebrick  was  all  allowed  to  enter 
the  room,  and  though  Mr.  Barber  was  in  tho  room 
for  hours,  ho  did  not  feel  any  choky  or  stuffy  sensa- 
tion.   He  believed  it  possible  to  burn  gas,  even 
in  London,  so  that  the  heat  arising  from  combus- 
tion should  be  neither  unpleasant  nor  injurious ; 
and,  if  so,  he  contended  that  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  economy  in  its  adoption  for 
warming  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  also 
for  cooking,  in  lieu  of  coal  fires.    After  arriving 
by  experiment  at  the  proper  foi-m  of  gas-jets  to 
adopt  in  order  to  completely  destroy  any  perni- 
cious effects  arising  from  tho  combustion  of  gas — 
a  matter  which  yet  required  much  investigation 

 it  became  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  the  form 

of  stove  to  v^hich  the  bui-uing  gas-jets  vfere  to 
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transmit  their  lioat.  Ho  recommondod  tlio  fixing 
of  a  lino  of  gas-jets  witliin  a  terra-cotta  or  oartli- 
onware  cylinder,  the  outside  of  ■which  should  bo 
ridged  so  as  to  increase  the  superficial  area  of 
the  heated  surfaces  with  which  the  air  was  in 
contact.  Upon  tho  top  of  this  cylinder  or  terra- 
cotta gill  stove  ho  would  place  a  vitrified  earth- 
enware trough,  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  ho 
would  place  tho  whole  apparatus  in  a  recess 
under  tho  window-sill. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Roberts,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Barber  for  his  paper,  exprosed  his  regret  at  that 
gentleman's  absence,  as  his  presence  might  have 
enabled  them  to  elucidate  one  or  two  points  in  tho 
paper.  Mr.  Barber  had  r  ef rained  from  remarking 
on  several  methods  of  warming  which  had  been 
in  practice  at  dift'orent  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  notably  the  Roman  hypocaust,  of  which 
a  very  fine  specimen  had  lately  been  described  in 
tho  times  by  Mr.  .Joyce,  well  known  in  connec- 
tion with  the  extensive  Roman  remains  at  Sil- 
chester.*  Thei-e  could  bo  no  doubt  that  such  a 
method  of  warming  was  a  very  practicable  one — 
at  all  events  for  buildings  of  one  story- — the 
building  warmed  by  the  hypocaust  referred  to  at 
Silchester  being  in  all  probability  of  only  one 
story,  like  most  Roman  domestic  buildings. 
Unquestionably  this  method  of  warming  would 
prove  very  convenient  and  congenial,  and  very 
effective  and  economical,  especially  in  such  one- 
story  buildings  as  churches  and  chapels.  It 
so  happened  that  within  the  laft  week  or 
two  he  had  adopted  the  system  (which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  subject  to  a  patent-right — errone- 
ously, he  thought)  in  a  church,  and  its  success 
on  the  two  Sundays  on  which  it  had  been 
tried  was  unqualified.  The  temperature  could 
be  steadily  maintained  as  high  as  70  deg., 
although  between  50  and  60  deg.  was  found 
sufBcient.  Mr.  Barber  had  said  next  to  nothing 
on  the  matter  of  ventilation,  although  it  was  in- 
separably connected  with  the  subject  of  warm- 
ing—so much  so,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  properly  warm  a  building  without 
making  some  pi-ovision  for  ventilation.  He 
agreed  that  hot  -  water  pipes  should  not 
be  placed  in  channels,  and  instanced  a  case  in 
which  the  hot-water  pipes  were  placed  round 
the  cornice  of  a  large  room  in  a  factory  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  As  to  the  use  of 
gas,  he  hardly  thought  that  an  increased  use  of 
gas  would  prove  more  economical  than  coal  ; 
for  if  the  price  of  the  latter  commodity  kept 
as  high,  or  anything  like  so  high,  as  at  present, 
it  was  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the  gas  com- 
panies would  not  deliver  gas  at  the  present 
prices. 

Mr.  RoBSON,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  he 
thought  that  such  a  paper  as  Mr.  Barber's 
should  never  be  read  in  the  absence  of  the 
author.  As  to  the  Roman  hypocausts,  like  most 
other  things  which  had  been  dead  for  many  years, 
they  required  a  little  reviving.  Many  scientific 
men  asserted  that  this  was  the  system  of  warming 
which  was  now  coming  into  vogue.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  was  trifling,  and  the  results  were 
good.  He  believed  that  if  plates  of  metal  were 
heated  beyond  212  degs.  the  results  would  be  in- 
jurious. As  architect  to  the  London  School 
Board,  he  felt  much  interested  in  the  question, 
for  in  large  school  buildings  a  good  warming 
apparatus  was  absolutely  essential  to  economy  of 
time  and  labour.  In  some  of  the  large  blocks  of 
schools  with  which  ho  had  to  deal,  if  warmed  by 
open  fireplaces,  as  many  as  25  or  30  grates  would 
be  needed,  requiring  a  large  staff  of  servants  to 
keep  them  burning  and  in  order,  whereas,  one 
caretaker,  if  he  was  a  good  artisan,  could  effec- 
tually manage  a  good  apparatus. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  and  the  Chairman  having 
made  a  few  remarks,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Barber  for  his 
paper. 

The  Pugin  Travelling  SiUDENTsrap,  1873. 

The  Chairman  then  announced  that  no  less  than 
nine  gentlemen  had  competed  for  this  student- 
Aip  for  1873,  and  the  drawings  sent  in  by  Mr. 
Aston  Webb  had  been  adjudged  by  the  Council  as 
entitling  him  to  the  studentship.  Mr.  Webb's 
drawings  and  sketches  were  mostly  made  abroad, 
and  they  foraied,  the  Chairman  said,  perhaps  the 
most  elaborately  finished  sot  ever  sent  in  for  this 
competition.      The    Council    also    desired  to 


*  Some  account  of  this  hypocaust  will  be  found  on  p.  212 
of  this  impression. 


mark  tho  unusual  standard  of  excellence  this 
year  attained  by  the  other  competitors  by 
awarding  medals  of  merit  to  Mr.  Marvin  and  Mr. 
Page,  and  to  distinguish  by  honourable  mention 
tho  names  of  Jlr.  James  Garrard  and  Jlr. 
W.  L.  Spiers.  The  Council  begged  it  to  be  added 
that  other  sots  of  drawings  sent  in  this  year  would 
have  been  fully  entitled  to  mention,  but  for  tho 
unusually  high  standard  of  excellence  attained 
by  other  competitors. 

The  next  meeting  will  bo  hold  on  Monday, 
March  3,  when  a  special  general  meeting  of  Mem- 
bers only  will  be  held,  to  determine  the  award  of 
tho  Royal  Gold  Modal,  and  to  consider  the 
finances  of  the  Institute. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND  SANI- 
TARY ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A MEETING  of  engineers  and  surveyors 
holding  office  under  sanitary  authorities  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  was  held  on  Satur- 
day last,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Westminster,  by  permission  of  the  Council,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  tho  above  Association. 
The  following  rules,  among  others,  were  unani- 
mously agreed  to  :— 

"  That  the  Society  be  called  '  Tho  Association 
of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors.' 

"  That  the  objects  of  this  Association  be  (a) 
The  promotion  and  interchange  among  its  mem- 
bers of  that  species  of  knowledge  and  practice 
which  falls  within  the  department  of  an  engi- 
neer and  surveyor  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
tho  duties  imposed  by  the  Public  Health,  Local 
Government,  and  other  Sanitary  Acts ;  (6)  The 
promotion  of  the  professional  interests  of  the 
members  ;  and  (c)  The  general  promotion  of  the 
objects  of  Sanitary  Science. 

"  That  tho  members  of  the  Association  consist 
of  civil  engineers  and  surveyors  who  hold  per- 
manent appointments  under  tho  various  Urban 
and  Rural  Sanitary  Authorities  within  tho  con- 
trol of  the  Local  Government  Board." 

It  is  intended  that  the  .annual  meetings  of  the 
Association  shall  be  held  in  various  parts  of  tho 
country,  the  inaugural  meeting  to  be  in  London 
on  May  3rd  next. 

Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  C.  E.,  12,  Dartmouth  Street, 
Westminster,  and  Town  Hall,  Stratford,  London, 
has  been  appointed  Chairman,  pro  tern.,  of  whom 
further  information  may  be  obtained. 



WINDOW  SASHES. 

PARTICULARS  have  been  published  of  another 
new  invention  in  window  sashes.  One  of 
the  greatest  objections  to  our  prevaleryt  form  of 
window  sash  is  the  trouble  of  putting  in  a  new- 
line.  This  operation  necessitates  the  getting  at 
the  edge  of  the  sash,  and,  consequently,  the  re- 
moval of  tho  beading  ;  and  any  contrivance  that 
will  effectually  surmount  the  difficulty  is  a  boon 
that  all  owners  of  houses  will  appreciate.  A 
simple  and,  it  is  said,  secure  contrivance  of  this 
kind  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Meakin,  of  Baker- 
street,  Portman-square.  The  apparatus,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  slotted  tube,  formed  of 
sheet  iron  moulded  in  a  press,  drops  into  a  groove 
formed  to  receive  it  in  the  edge  of  the  sash,  and 
the  line  being  inserted  is  firmly  held  by  pins  of 
strong  iron  wire  placed  at  equal  distances,  and 
passing  between  the  plaited  fibres  through  holes 
which  have  been  pierced,  from  side  to  side.  All 
that  is  visible  inside  the  room  is  the  small  oval 
head  of  a  pin-bolt,  which,  being  thrust  into  a 
slot-hole  in  the  face  of  the  sash,  keeps  the  tubular 
sash-line  holder  securely  in  its  place.  Cups  and 
screws  are  entirely  dispensed  with.  A  second 
invention  by  Mr.  Meakin  is  described  as  removing 
entirely  those  inconveniences  which  are  an 
especial  drawback  on  the  merits  of  the  best 
sliding  sashes  in  mansions  where  the  windows 
are  of  large  size,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
crook-headed  rod,  familiarly  known  as  the 
"  long-ai-m,"  has  hitherto  been  requisite  in  pull- 
ing down  the  top  frames.  By  means  of  the  new  sash 
fastener — which  is  likewise  said  to  be  a  secure  self- 
acting  sash  fastener  when  the  window  is  closed— 
the  largest  frame,  fitted  with  the  most  massive 
plate-glass,  may  be  lowered  with  ease.  The 
Foreign  OflSce,  Privy  Council  Office,  Board-room 
of  Kensington  Museum,  and  other  buildings  have 
been,  or  are  being  fitted,  with  Mr.  Meakin's 
apparatus.  Whether  it  will  be  found  to  be  all  its 
inventor  describes  remains  to  bo  seen. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCH.2E0L0GICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

London  and  Middlesex  ARCHyEOLOGiCAjj 
Society. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  hold  on  Monday  week  last,  at  University 
College,  Gower-street,  J.  Orde  Hall,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  Exhil)itions  of  Samian  ware  and  Roman 
glass,  found  in  Plough-couj't,  Lombard-street,  by 
Mr.  F.  J.  Hanbury  ;  of  an  early  gold  and  silver 
(mixed)  needle,  from  the  excavations  of  S.  Mil- 
dred's Church,  Poultry,  by  Sir.  J.  E.  Cussans ; 
silver  plate  and  a  silver-gilt  triptych  and  plated 
dishes  (lato  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tury workmanship),  by  Mr.  G.  Lambert,  F.S.A., 
and  oth^r  objects  of  interest.  A  paper  by  Mr. 
John  G.  Waller,  on  "  Mediaeval  Moralities,  the 
Wheel  of  Fortune  or  of  Life,  and  the  Seven 
Ages  of  Man  in  Ecclesiastical  Art,"  was  read, 
illustrated  by  w-cll-exeeuted  drawings,  prints, 
and  rubbings  of  part  of  a  monumental  brass  at 
Bruges,  illustrative  of  the  wheel  and  its  various 
representations  of  the  stages  of  life.  A  dis- 
cussion ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Weil  and  others 
took  part.  Suggestions  in  favour  of  Sir  J. 
Lubbock's  Bill  for  Preservation  of  our  National 
Monuments  were  freely  made  and  commented  on. 


ARCH.S:OLOGICAIi. 

Arch^ological  Find  at  Athens.  —  Some 
years  ago,  Mr.  Zappa,  a  wealthy  Greek,  died  in 
Wallachia,  bequeathing  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
the  revival  of  the  ancient  Olympian  games,  but 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  usages  and  require- 
ments of  modern  society  and  civilisation. 
Amongst  other  particulars,  his  will  provides  for 
the  erection  of  a  stately  exhibition  building  at 
Athens.  After  much  controversy,  it  was  decided 
to  erect  this  institution  in  the  large  plot  of  land 
lying  between  the  Palace  Gardens  and  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  It  is  now  about 
twelve  years  since  several  patches  of  mosaic  of 
the  Roman  period  and  some  walls  built  of 
common  stones  and  moi'tar,  and  of  an  apparently 
modern  period,  were  accidentally  come  upon  at 
this  very  spot,  but  their  nature  was  not  such  as 
to  incite  to  further  excavations.  Now,  however, 
while  levelling  the  land  for  the  site  of  the 
Olympian  Exhibition  building,  the  workmen 
discovered  more  remains  of  ancient  constructions 
and,  after  a  few  cartloads  of  earth  had  been 
removed,  the  trunks  of  two  statues  larger  than 
life.  These  discoveries  have  been  made  at  a 
depth  of  only  four  feet,  at  a  spot  where  the 
ground  rises  gently  into  an  almost  imperceptible 
hillock.  The  excavations  are  as  yet  incomplete, 
and  no  inscription  or  other  indication  has  been 
found  up  to  this  whereby  to  determine  the 
character,  object,  and  epoch  of  these  ruins;  but 
nevertheless  there  are  some  indications  by  which 
a  tolerably  safe  surmise  can  be  formed.  In  the 
first  place,  the  position — that  part  of  Athens  in 
which  tho  Emperor  Hadrian  erected  the  new  and 
then  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city — and  the 
material,  brick  and  cement,  indicate  that  the 
building  is  of  the  Roman  period.  As  regards  its 
use,  the  large  area  its  foundations  cover,  the 
tanks  (one  large  and  two  smaller  ones),  and  the 
conduits  for  water,  which  have  been  discovered 
in  tolerably  good  states  of  preservation,  would 
point  out  that  these  were  either  public  baths  or 
the  palace  of  some  Roman  emperor,  possibly  of 
Hadrian  himself.  The  two  statues  found,  one  of 
a  male  and  the  other  of  a  female  figure,  are 
evidently  of  the  Roman  epoch.  The  hands  and 
arms  of  both  are  missing,  but  enough  remains  of 
them  to  determine  the  deities  represented. 
These  are  ililsculapius  and  Hygeia  (Heath).  The 
legs  of  iEsculapius  were  found  broken  off,  in 
another  place  ;  also  three  fragments  of  the  right 
arm  of  Hygeia,  holding  a  cup  into  which  the 
serpent,  d  escending  from  her  left  shoulder,  dips 
its  head.  Of  this  serpent  five  other  pieces  have 
also  been  dug  up.  The  statue  of  Hygeia  resem- 
bles very  much  that  in  the  Hope  collection,  as 
depicted  in  Miiller  and  Oesterley's  "Denkmaalen 
der  alten  Kunst." 


It  has  been  computed  that,  in  common  domestic 
fires,  seven-eights  and  even  more  of  the  heat  capable 
of  being  evolved  from  the  coal  passes  up  the 
chimney  unapplied,  so  far  as  mere  warming  is  con- 
cerned. About  half  of.  the  heat  generated  by  the 
fire  is  supposed  to  be  carried  off  with  the  smoke, 
about  one-fourth  in  the  constant  current  of  the 
warmed  air  of  the  room  into  the  chimney  between 
the  mantelpiece  and  the  fire,  and  the  remainder  of 
loss  of  heat  is  represented  by  the  unburned  particles 
of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  smoke. 
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SASH  FASTENERS  AND  SASH  STOPS.-HI. 

NUMEROUS  are  tho  lott  irs  I  liavo  rocoivoil 
Hinoo  I  commonced  thoBO  articles:  thoy 
jndicato  tho  groat  iutorost  that  is  taken  in 
tho  subject.  And  is  it  to  bo  wondorcd_  at  i- 
I  think  not,  if  wo  only  consider  tho  position 
of  tho  matter.  A  sash  faatonor  in  oldon  timos 
•was  of  littio  importanoo  ;  at  tho  present  time 
it  is  of  the  first  importance.  In  former 
days  the  shnttcr  was  tho  great  protoc- 
tion  against  tho  thief ;  to-dii,y  it  is  the  sash- 
fastener:  honoo  tho  interest  in  and  talent  and 
ingenuity  displayed  about  this  small  item.  To 
give  ono  example  ;  I  live  in  an  old  house,  and  no 
fastener  is  really  required  to  any  window.  All 
tho  windows  have  shutters,  and  every  shutter  is 
lined  with  iron  or  studded  with  nails  ;  so  that 
really  if  tho  sashes  wore  entirely  removed  no 
thief  could  enter.  No  instruments  thoy  have 
even  now  could  cut  out  panels  so  lined  •,  and 
therefore  it  is  because  of  tho  change  in  the 
method  of  building  houses  that  the  subject 
acquires  importance  :  and  yet,  such  is  tho  love  of 
precedent,  that  though  we  have  abandoned  the 
protection  our  forefathers  relied  on,  wo  still  use 
that  sash  fastener,  because  they  used  it.  We 
must  know,  if  we  reflect,  that  they  plaeed  no 
reliance  on  it,  yet  we  place  all.  Hence  tho  almost 
daily  robberies  through  the  entry  being  made 
into  houses  by  opening  the  sash  fastener  by  means 
of  the  ordinary  knife. 

I  cannot  reply  to  the  letters  received  from  so 
many,  but  will  try  in  this  concluding  notice  to 
give  the  fullest  infonnation. 

First  let  me  consider  a  very  recent  patent — 

Morgan's  Patent  Fastener, 
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fastener,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  would  defy  almost  any 
oiTorts  to  open.  Tho  advantages  it  possesses  are,— 
that  it  has  only  one  spring  ;  tho  action  of  pushing 
tho  bolt  across  tho  sash  is  porforaiod  very  noatly  by 
tho  diagonal  groove  in  the  tubo.  Whilo  very 
clover  and  simple,  it  lacks  what  many  fasteners 
have,  namely,  the  r/rip  which  prevents  the  rattling 
of  tho  sashes  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see 
if  the  fastener  is  closed.  The  price  is  from 
Is.  9d.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  next  for  our  consideration  is 

BuRSTOw's  Patent  Sash  Fastener. 


February  21,  187.S. 


patented  23rd  September,  1872.  To  make  this 
explicit  I  give  two  illustrations  from  photo- 
gi-aphs,  one  shewing  the  fastener  open  and  dis- 
engaged, one  shut.  It  is  a  very  clever  invention, 
because  (1)  the  bolt  is  in  a  wedge  form,  helping 
thereby  to  close  the  window  ;  (2)  the  addition  of 
the  tell-tale  plate,  marked  A  on  drawing,  to  some 
extent  meets  the  objection  I  have  pointed  out, 
namely,  that  the  "  bar  might  pass  ovei-  and  not 
into  the  staple."  Still  I  cannot  but  think,  even 
with  this  added  advantage,  it  is  not  secure.  I 
should  regard  it  with  more  favour  if  the  bolt 
were  thrown  from  the  outer  sash  ;  and  therefore 
in  the  next  invention,  which  is  called  the  ABO 
sash  fastener,  though  I  illustrate  both  methods  of 
working,  I  intend  to  confine  my  remarks  to  Fig. 
13,  where  the  bolt  is  thrown  from  the  outer  sash. 


to  which  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  award 
the  first  place,  but  that  I  think  the  same 
result  is  obtained  by  Mr.  Ellis,  and  by  Messrs. 
Hart  &  Oo.,  to  which  I  shall  allude  by-and-bye. 
Burstow's,  no  doubt,  is  good,  but  there  is  great 
wear  and  tear  in  its  action.  Again,  the  protect- 
ing peak  does  not  guard  or  cover  more  than  a 
portion.  There  is  no  guard  on  the  left  side 
(see  B  in  Fig.  191 ;  the  result  therefore  is,  that  a 
hooked  instrument  can  pull  the  bar  open  from 
one  side,  or  push  it  from  the  other. 

The  next  is  a  recent  invention  ;  it  is  called 

Ellis's  Sash  Fastener.   (Fig.  16). 


The  next  invention  deals  with  more  than  simple 
protection.     It  is  c*lled 

Meakin's  Patent  Self-Acting  Sash  Opener 
AND  Fastener. 
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The  price  precludes  its  general  adoption.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  an  advantage  in  the  fastener  work- 
ing into  the  style,  instead  of  being  fixed  on  the 
meeting  bars.  I  do  not  go  more  fully  into  this 
fastener  because  it  is  clear  that  some  cheaper  in- 
vention is  required  for  the  general  public. 

Come  we  now  to^the  last  I  have  to  mention  ;  it 
is  called 

Hart,  Son,  Peard  &  Co.'s  K.  P.  Sash  Fastener. 
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The  ABC  Sash  Fastener. 
I  give  Fig.  14  because  it  is  ingenious ;  but  the 


It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  like  the  last  in 
having  a  hinged  plate,  but  that,  unlike  the 
last,  this  plate  is  not  forced  up  and  down 
by  the  pressure  of  the  bar,  but  simply  drops 
as  the  sashes  are  opened,  and  in  shutting  the 
rabbeted  part  on  the  top  sash,  lifts  the  guard 
into  its  place.  It  possesses  all  the  advantages  of 
Burstow's  without  the  drawbacks  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  give  a  section  (Fig.  16)  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  explain  its  action.  I  have  had,  I  may 
mention,  one  of  these  fasteners  in  use  some  time, 
and  it  answers  perfectly.  I  have  not  been  un- 
fortunate, like  one  of  my  correspondents,  who  says 
he  has  six  fasteners,  and  has  never  been  able  to 
fasten  one.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the 
defects  in  the  fastener  to  which  he  alludes. 

A  correspondent  ("An  Architect")  writes,  re- 
commending Messrs.  Nettlefold's  patent.  I  give 
a  sketch  of  this  patent  lock  sash  and  case- 
ment fastener  (see  fig.  17).  But  I  do  not 
consider  it  as  good  as  those  fasteners  which 
have  equal  security  and  the  knob  fixed  on 
the  bar,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  so  pleasant 
in  use. 


The  K.  P.,  I  may  enlighten  my  readers,  means 
knife-proof.  The  sketch  shows  it  shut.  The 
security  consists  of  a  guard-plate,  which  a  pin, 
projecting  from  the  under  side  of  the  bar,  running 
in  the  groove  A,  forces  across  the  opening.  It  is 
unlike  any  other  sash  fastener  that  I  have  seen, 
and  has  many  advantages.  They  are— (1)  The 
guard-plate  is  much  longer  than  Burstow's.  (2) 
The  action  of  the  fastener  is  just  like  the  ordinary 
sash  fastener.  (3)  There  is,  beyond  the  guard- 
plate  C,  an  additional  guard,  marked  B,  which 
moves  across  the  opening,  being  attached  to  the 
guard-plate.  This  certainly  is  a  novelty,  and  a 
great  additional  security,  because  it  prevents  the 
use  of  bent  wire  and  other  instruments. 

Reply  to  some  correspondents. — Many  of  the 
letters  are  answered  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  In 
reply  to  the  remainder — 

"  L.  T." — The  fastener,  of  which  you  send  sketch, 
which  I  give  in  Fig.  20,  is  exactly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  one  approved  by  Col.  Henderson,  and 
which  fails  because,  if  the  plate  A  projects  suffi- 
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ciently  far  to  be  a  real  protection,  the  sasheg 
cannot  be  opened  fully ;  the  first  cross-bar  will 
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stop  the  plate  passing.  Where  there  are  no  cross- 
bars the  top  rail  will  have  the  same  effect.  This 
is  the  reason  of  hinging  the  plate  in  Burstow's 
and  in  Ellis's. 

'•  W.  T.  &  Co.,"  and  Others.— No  doubt  you  are 
quite  right.  A  very  little  violonco — the  use,  as 
you  mention,  of  the  "jemmy"  underneath  the 
sash — ^will  almost  noiselessly  draw  the  screws 
which  fasten  the  ai-m-plato.  Certainly  the  sash- 
stops  are  necessary  -where  force  has  to  be  guarded 
against. 

"  J.  J.  T." — The  American  invention  I  cannot 
find  in  use  in  England.  I  think,  if  it  had  been 
very  good,  we  should  have  had  it  sent  over.  I 
give  your  suggestion  for  fastening  the  lower  sash 
whore  there  are  shutters,  because  it  is  good  and 
simple,  and  may  bo  of  use  in  the  country,  where 
shutters  still  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 


The  sketch  almost  explains  itself.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  iron  arm  in  section  is 
lin.  by  ^in.,  -which  is  to  be  screwed  to  the  bottom 
rail  of  the  sash,  so  tijat  the  shutters  pass  over  it 
when  shut.  The  sash,  it  will  be  seen,  cannot  be 
raised  until  the  shutter  is  opened,  neither  can  the 
shutters  be  shut  until  the  sash  is  closed 

B.  F. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  IN  COMMON 
USE.* 

THAT  a  good  deal  of  our  present  architecture 
has  too  great  a  tendency  to  the  minute  and 
sometimes  even  frivolous  elaboration  in  matters 
of  detail,  both  constructive  and  decorative,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  Many  existing  -works  boar 
testimony  to  the  better  judgment  and  taste  of  the 
old  architectural  masters,  and  the  lapse  of  perhaps 
ages  has  not  obliterated  the  fact  that  had  they  a 
-wall  to  build,  a  column  to  erect,  or  an  arch  to 
turn,  there  is  something  about  the  mode  of  doing 
it  so  thoroughly  earnest  and  consistent  as  to  be 
very  much  at  variance  with  the  makeshifts,  coat- 
ings, casings,  and  daubing  of  too  many  modern 
works.  We  shall  therefore  do  -n'ell  to  pause  and 
consider  and  profit  by  the  example  precedent  sets 
before  us  in  these  matters,  without  the  least  fear 
of  servility,  as  there  will  always  be  abundance  of 
room  for  originality  in  the  variolas  requirements 
as  they  arise  under  totally  different  circumstances. 
Although  the  author  did  not  mean  to  depreciate 
the  Classic  or  any  other  known  and  esteemed 
school  of  architecture,  either  generally  or  in  re- 
gard to  their  details — ideas  and  external  circum- 
stances having  since  their  creation  so  materially 
changed — still  he  might  be  permitted,  without 
offence  to  the  admirers  of  any  particular  ordei-, 
to  express  his  thoughts  with  regard  to  some  parts 
which  "  from  his  youth  upwards"  he  never  could 
understand  as  necessary,  either  in  construction 
or  otherwise,  although  the  discovery  and  intro- 
diiction  of  them  were  backed  by  various  plausible 
theories  as  to  fitness,  &c.,  and  even  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  beautiful  and  romantic 
stories  to  account  for  the  happy  chance  by  which 
suggestions  were  afforded  by  some  well-known 
combinations  worthy  in  themselves  of  being 
handed  down  from  very  early  times,  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  beauty.  Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance, the  well-kno-wn  triglyphs  dividing  into  me- 
topes the  entablature  of  the  Doric  order,  which  are 
said  to  represent  the  ends  of  timber  beams  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  internal  construction  of  the 
roof  or  ceiling  ;  recollecting  that  these  are  worked 
out  of  the  solid  stone,  and  that  it  is  essential  they 

*  Abstract  of  paper  by  Mr.  E. Trevoe  Owen,  read  at 
meeting  of  Architectural  Association  of  Ireland  on  the 
aoth  ult. 


should  be  acurately  formed  in  the  extreme,  it 
might  be  asked  what  particular  element  of  beauty 
is  contained  in  them,  that  any  architect  sliould 
follow,  along  with  the  arbitary  rules  of  modules 
and  minutes  applied  to  every  part  of  the  struc- 
ture over  the  ground  line,  and  perhaps  beneath 
it  ?  In  the  same  way  consider  the  details  of  any 
of  the  other  orders,  that  is  to  say,  as  parts  of  the 
construction  essentially  necessary,  and  it  might 
be  affirmed  that  it  would  be  found  necessary  to 
invent  reasons  for  their  introduction,  for  certainly 
they  would  not  bo  apparent.  Mr.  Owen  would 
be  inclined  to  fearlessly  omit  the  imitation  of 
such  matters  as  gutta)  in  the  soffit  of  a  cornice, 
patoraj,  floral  wreaths,  bulls'  heads,  or  mouldings, 
and  other  details,  some  of  which  might  be  in  a 
position  never  to  be  seen  by  mortal  eye  after  that 
of  the  mason  who  cut  them,  together  with 
myriads  of  dentils,  consoles,  and  the  like,  and 
numberless  repetitions  of  diminutive  pediments, 
doing  nothing  except  wearying  the  mind  and 
looking  very  costly  -where  costliness  is  not  re- 
quired. Instead  of  those,  he  would  rely  more 
upon  good  and  well-conceived  proportion 
of  masses  consistent  with  general  .arrangement. 
Instances  could  be  adduced  of  buildings  in 
Dublin  where  the  broach  rather  than  the  oliserv- 
ance  of  the  strict  rule  gave  by  far  the  most  suc- 
cessful productions — e.r/.,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the 
Four  Courts,  and  other  works  of  the  late  archi- 
tect, Gandon.  In  referring  to  what  were  called 
the  Classic  styles,  Mr.  Owen  did  not  intend  his 
remarks  to  apply  exclusively  to  them,  but  to  all 
styles,  whether  Greek,  Roman,  or  the  more 
recent  ones,  including  the  Gothic,  each  of  -ss'hich 
have  more  or  less  a  relationship  the  one  to  the 
other  in  order  of  time.  He  failed  to  see  the  pro- 
priety of  adapting  or  naturalising,  as  it  were,  an 
order  of  things  to  a  considerable  extent  at  vari- 
ance with  existing  conditions  and  requirements. 
Why  should  we  so  carefully  copy  and  adopt  a 
system,  and  at  much  fruitless  labour  try  to  make 
it  fit — numerous  elegant  columns,  it  may  bo,  sur- 
rounding a  building,  the  walls  of  which  ought 
not  to  be  pierced  with  windows  (or  you  commit 
an  error  in  the  order),  although  in  a  country 
where  all  the  light  and  heat  we  can  possibly  get 
are  absolute  necessities?  Suppose  we  try'to 
analyse,  as  it  were,  some  fine  old  building ;  and 
as  we  cannot  remove  its  arr.iy  of  columns  with- 
out bringing  down  the  entablature  and  pediment 
about  our  ears  in  the  one  case,  or  the  array  of 
sturdy  buttresses,  &c.,  in  the  other,  -svithout 
perhaps  a  similarly  undesir.able  effect,  we  will 
leave  them  -where  they  are,  and  proceed  to  ruth- 
lessly strip  the  carcase  of  every  detail,  sculpture 
included,  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  actual 
constructive  stability — what  -ivould  remain? — a 
very  plain-looking  piece  of  work  indeed  ;  still  a 
great  amount  of  dignity  7i)if//it  remain,  arising 
from  good,  well-balanced  parts  and  general  pro- 
portion ;  not,  however,  thus  denuded,  would  it 
appear  such  a  model  of  perfection  as  to  induce 
the  careful  copying,  irrespective  of  time  arid 
place.  No  one  of  us,  of  coui-se,  would  desire 
literally  to  treat  such  gi-and  old  works  with  this 
imagined  Vandalism  ;  but  we  might  feel  such  a 
desire  with  regard  to  modern  efforts,  and  so 
treated,  a  good  many  of  them  would  have  nothing 
left  but  naked  ugliness,  as  any  pretensions  they 
possess  are  those  produced  by  the  unseemly  ap- 
plication of  "  borrowed  plumes."  Some  one  has 
s.aid  (Mr.  Ruskin  ?)  that  the  buttress  and  other  im- 
portant portions  of  Gothic  architecture  are  '-idle 
servants";  but,  with  all  deference  and  respect 
to  the  author  of  that  remark  (whoever  he  was), 
Mr.  Owen  presumed  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the 
assertion ;  for  whether  that  member  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  lofty  tower,  great  gable,  or  an 
extended  flank,  it  was  excellent  construction,  and 
perfectly  consistent  when  judiciously  applied,  for 
it  enables  the  use  of  a  thinner  wall,  and  still 
thick  enough  for  all  practicable  purposes,  than  if 
it  were  dispensed  with  ;  and  allows  of  placing  the 
maximum  of  stiffness  and  strength  exactly  where 
it  is  wanted,  and  without  waste  of  materials ; 
in  any  other  situation  either  it,  the  pilaster,  or 
other  member  of  an  order,  is  really  and  in  fact 
an  idle  servant,  and  a  costly  one  to  boot.  The 
use  of  iron,  however  manufactured,  has  of  late 
years  taken  a  prominent  place  in  many  buildings, 
and  of  course  is  admitted  to  be  a  most  important 
materi.al,  and  is  perhaps  destined  to  become  still 
more  important  in  future  architectural  works  ; 
but  I  at  present  think,  as  a  purely  architectural 
material,  it  has  not  been  fairly  dealt  with.  But, 
like  many  other  useful  things,  it  can  and  does 
help  the  architect  and  builder  over  many  im- 
portant difficulties,  which  might  otherwise  cost 


a  little  more  money.  But  in  really  good  archi- 
tecture, -whether  costly  or  otherwise,  thei'e  aro 
certain  situations  and  conditions  in  and  under 
which  it  should  not  be  admitted.  Mr.  -  Owen 
instanced  a  building  the  construction  of  which 
would  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  use,  and 
also  of  the  abuse,  of  that  material.  In  the  build- 
ing alluded  to  there  are  four  stories,  exclusive 
of  the  ground  story,  which  is  a  lofty  one,  rest- 
ing on  an  iron  girder,  supported  in  its  turn  by  a 
series  of  thin  metal  columns ;  and  the  space 
beneath  is  equal  to  fully  one-half  of  the  whole 
ground-floor,  and  this  covered  space  is  used  by 
large  mimliers  of  persons  every  day  ;  and  what 
Mr.  Owen  thought  objectionable  was  this — to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  construction — that  these 
columns,  girders,  &c.,  are  all  carefully  concealed, 
and  boxed  up  in  such  a  way  that  no  possibility  is 
afforded  of  getting  at  them,  should  any  con- 
tingency arise  requiring  their  examination,  with- 
out considerable  and  unnecessary  expense ;  for 
thoy  are  made  to  assume,  by  dint  of  bracketings, 
boxings,  and  any  amount  of  plaster,  &c.,  the  pro- 
portions and  external  appearance  of  an  elaborate 
and  full-blown  order  in  one  of  the  richest  of  the 
Classic  styles,  .so  tis  to  have  quite  a  present- 
able appearance.  This  mode  of  treating  mate- 
rials was  anything  but  true  architecture,  and 
ought  to  be  positively  avoided  as  dangerous, 
although  the  danger  might  appear  remote. 
Similar  objections  might  justly  be  raised  with  re- 
gard to  street  architecture,  so  called,  in  our  large 
cities,  where  we  see  story  after  story  piled  one 
over  the  other,  apparently  in  "  mid  air,"  but  in 
reality  upon  refined  and  sometimes  very  elegant 
castings,  like  bamboo  canes,  placed  a  little  to  the 
rear  of  the  glass  or  other  equally  fragile  front. 
Now,  all  that  business  and  common-sense  requires 
can  be  obtained  without  this ;  and  being  archi- 
tecturally bad,  and  dangerous  into  the  bargain, 
we  should  set  our  faces  against  such  temptations 
-without  fear,  even  although  we  know  it  to  be 
possible  that  Mr.  So-and-so  will  get  his  builder  to 
do  what  his  architect  will  not.  If,  however, 
cases  should  arise  in  which  such  a  mode  of  con- 
struction is  resorted  to  under  special  circum- 
stances, -ndien  heavy  masses  may  have  to  be  car- 
ried over  space,  in  no  instance  should  the  iron 
beams  or  other  medium  of  support  be  so  situated 
as  to  be  concealed,  or  difficult  of  access.  But  Mr. 
Owen  recommended  as  preferable  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  retaining  of  the  unmistakable, 
though  somewhat  antiquated  brick  or  stone  vault, 
arch,  and  pier,  without  forgetting  the  old  and 
honest  timber-work,  whether  in  the  roof,  truss, 
framed  partition,  or  simple  beam,  as  things  less 
likely  at  times  to  overwhelm  us  with  sudden  de- 
struction than  some  of  their  more  modern  compe- 
titors, which,  after  all,  give  one  the  idea  of  clever 
architectural  gymnastics.  Mr.  Owen  imagined 
that  we  had  done  with  the  vault  or  dome  in  old- 
fashioned  materials,  at  least,  for  all  future  time ; 
and  that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  timber, 
iron,  &c.,  perhaps  concrete.  Great  respect  should 
be  given  to  timber,  because  ideas  in  that  material 
were  not  even  yet  exhausted.  The  ugly,  but  ser- 
viceable and  common,  tie-beam — whether  king, 
queen,  or  a  combination  of  both — was  familiar  to 
all,  as  was  also  the  hammer-beam  and  the  varied 
foims  found  in  old  works,  in  many  of  which  the 
eilort  to  get  rid  of  the  horizontal  beam  without 
waste  of  material  was  evident.  Now  whilst  re- 
specting all,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  for  the 
useful  suggestions  they  may  contain,  we  should 
try  to  make  intelligent  progress  from  the  appa- 
rent success,  or  comparative  want  of  it,  which 
the  varied  kinds  present,  by  studying  the  circum- 
stances which  appear  to  govern  each  particular 
case,  rejecting  what  is  not  now  necessary,  either 
in  quantity  or  quality  of  the  materials,  or  tho 
principle  of  constructionadopted, providing  always 
that  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  conditions  by 
which  we  may  be  governed  are  so  far  in  advance 
that  we  can  honestly  lay  claim  to  better  things. 
Concrete  and  similar  compositions  may  tend 
somewhat  to  modify  the  more  ordinary  and  un- 
pretending class  of  buildings,  and  may  perhaps 
take  a  yet  more  important  place,  in  an  architec- 
tural sense ;  but  they  have  not  yet  stood 
the  test  of  time,  or  other  trials  to  which 
all  kinds  of  buildings  are  more  or  less  liable,  and 
therefore  should  be  employed  with  due  caution. 
Referring  again  to  tho  roof  in  relation  to  the 
ordinary  modes  of  covering  it.  One  reason,  pro- 
bably, for  the  apparent  desire  to  hide  it  may  be 
that  to  most  people  it  appears  very  flat  and  tame, 
especially  when  slates  are  used.  The  way  was 
open,  however,  to  remove  the  objection — at  least 
in  a  great  measure — by  the  combination  of  mate- 
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rials  from  <1  iff oront  lot^alitios,  clioosinf?,  of  course, 
Bueli  as  aro  most  suitablo  to  go  toscthor ;  and  it 
may  bo  poHsiblo  to  uho  two  of  quite  different  cha- 
racters with  a  little  management,  as,  for  instance, 
slates  with  tiles  or  rough  glass  in  bands  or  pat- 
terns, but  of  course  sparingly.  The  customary 
one-quarter  pitch  of  roof  was  much  too  little  for 
this  climate  ;  and  in  a  stylo  whore  a  very 
steep  one  would  bo  inadmissible,  a  much  greater 
pitch  than  that  would  be  an  advantage,  and  with 
a  little  care  and  forethought  it  might  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  almost  any  of  the  severer  styles, 
and,  whilst  being  moro  satisfactory  in  appear- 
ance, neither  waste  of  material  nor  space  nood 
occur  in  its  adoption.  In  fact,  if  a  roof,  which 
from  its  nature  would  exclude  a  parapet,  could 
invariably  take  a  moro  prominent  place,  I  think 
a  groat  step  in  the  right  direction  would  have 
been  made.  In  all  ordinary  buildings  parapets 
should  bo  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  If  height 
to  the  front  or  elsewhere  is  wanted,  it  should  bo 
obtained  in  a  more  legitimate  way  than  by  carry- 
ing up  a  piece  of  the  wall.  There  are  many  un- 
necessary and  expensive  things  in  every  style  and 
order  which  might  be  omitted  with  general  advan- 
tage and  without  prejudice  to  the  main  points  of 
the  composition.  Ornamental  details  should  not 
be  used  indiscriminately,  or  solely  because  tho 
several  kinds  may  have  been  found  to  be  beauti- 
ful or  very  appropriate  in  this  or  that  building. 
The  architect  should  rather  consider  the  varied 
circumstances  and  requirements  of  his  work  as 
they  nrt^urnffyoccured,  when,  supposing  that  he  had 
arrived  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  what  would  best 
suit  those  circumstances,  he  could  show  reason- 
able cause  for  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in 
every  part  of  his  work.  In  the  use  of  sculptured 
■work,  it  was  objectionable  to  observe  a  good  thing 
done  too  much.  In  ordinary  city  houses,  amongst 
other  things  capable  of  improvement,  may  be 
mentioned  the  entrance  door.  The  peculiar 
whims  and  fancies  displayed  in  some  are  decided 
examples  of  what  to  avoid.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  labour  of  skilled  workmen  in  every 
branch  connected  with  building,  and  the  mate- 
rials employed — frequently  of  a  costly  nature, — 
and  the  evident  industi-y  and  perseverance  ex- 
pended in  many  very  indifferent  designs,  and 
comparing  it  with  what  might  have  been  done  had 
the  same  efforts  been  rightly  directed,  we  should 
find  that  real  extravagance  had  been  indulged  in, 
though  quite  unwittingly.  Our  plain  duty  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  the  task  of  teaching,  as 
much  as  in  us  lies,  that  right  way  whereby  we 
shall  not  only  disseminate  the  beautiful  and  true 
more  widely,  but,  in  so  doing,  save  also  our 
clients'  poclsets. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Sanitary  Acts. — Sir  0.  Adderley,  on  the  13th 
inst.,  asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  in- 
troduce measures  this  session  amending  any  of 
those  sanitary  Acts  imposing  duties  on  local  au- 
thorities which  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  re- 
commended to  be  repealed  and  re-enacted  in  one 
Bill. — Mr.  Stansfeld  was  not  able  to  give  as  defi- 
nite an  answer  as  might  be  desired.  He  should 
be  glad  to  introduce  a  measure  of  that  nature, 
but  whether  he  could  do  so  or  not  would 
entirely  depend  on  the  progress  of  public  busi- 
ness. 

Euphrates  Valley  Railway. — Sir  G.  Jen- 

kinson  asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
whether  any  steps  had  yet  been  taken  by  her 
Majesty's  Government  to  carry  into  effect  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  select  committee  on 
the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway  at  the  end  of  their 
report  last  session  ;  and  if  so,  what  had  been  the 
result ;  and  if  not,  whether  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  carry  out  that  recommendation  ;  and  if 
so,  when. — Mr.  Gladstone  said  he  understood  from 
the  Indian  Department  that  they  had  given  up 
the  practice  of  guaranteeing,  and  did  not  propose 
to  take  any  steps  with  reference  to  the  railway 
through  the  Euphrates  Valley ;  and  so  far  as  tho 
British  Government  was  concerned,  he  was  unable 
to  give  any  undertaking  with  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  committee. — Sir  G.  Jenkinson  gave 
notice  that  he  would  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  and  of  moving 
a  resolution.  , 

The  Thames  EsiBANKsrENx. — M.  W.  H.  Smith 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  call  attention  at  an 
early  date  to  the  surplus  land  on  the  Thames 
Embankment. 

Puhlic  Health  Measures.  —  Mr.  Raikes 
on  Monday  asked    the    member    for  North 


Staffordshire  whether  ho  intended  to  intro- 
duce dui-ing  tho  pi-osont  session  any  measure 
relating  to  the  public  health. — Sir  C.  Adderley 
hoped  the  members  of  tho  Sanitary  Commission 
would  be  poi-mitted  to  introduce  their  measure 
this  year,  in  order  that  thoy  might  deal  with  those 
parts  of  tho  subjects  which  wero  neglected  by  the 
Act  of  last  session.  He  trusted  that,  after  what 
fell  from  tho  hon.  gentleman  at  tho  head  of  the 
Government  tho  other  day,  they  might  have  tho 
assistance  of  the  Government,  and  that  a  satisfac- 
tory measure  might  bo  produced. 

Labourers'  Dwellings  (Ireland). — In  answer 
to  Sir  F.  Heygato,  The  Marquis"  of  Hartington 
said  ho  hoped  to  be  able  to  introduce  this  session 
a  Bill  for  giving  additional  facilities  for  the 
erection  of  labourer's  houses  in  Ireland. 

The  Natural  History  Museum.  —  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth  asked  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  whether  a  contract  had  been  entered  into 
for  the  construction  of  the  Natural  History 
Museum  at  Kensington ;  and  if  so,  how  many 
persons  were  invited  to  compete,  and  what 
was  the  amount  of  the  tender  accepted. — 
Mr.  Ayrton  replied  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Board  of  Works  to  invite  tenders,  and  upon  their 
invitation  a  great  number  of  proposals  were  sent 
in,  though  it  was  found  that  only  17  were 
regular  in  character.  They  all  proved  to  be  in 
excess  of  the  sum  intended  to  be  spent  upon  the 
building.  The  matter  was  refeiTed  to  the  archi- 
tect for  further  consideration,  and  a  contract  was 
subsequently  entered  into  for  £3.52,000.  There 
were  other  sums  which  would  bring  the  sum  up 
to  the  amount  originally  intended.  He  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  propose  the  removal  of  the  collection 
this  session,  and,  in  fact,  the  removal  could  not 
take  place  until  the  building  was  complete.  The 
time  to  be  allowed  was  three  years. 

The  Serpentine. — Mr.  F.  Powell  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  works  of  which  a  commencement 
had  been  made  by  the  construction  of  an 
embankment  in  tho  Serpentine  ;  and  whether  he 
had  any  objection  to  place  in  the  library  plans 
and  drawings  in  explanation  of  the  designs. — Mr. 
Ayrton  stated  that  this  work  was  of  a  character 
very  different  from  that  which  his  hon.  friend 
supposed.  The  object  was  to  construct  a  small 
island  for  the  protection  of  the  wild  fowl  on  the 
Seipentine. 

The  House  Duty. — Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence 
gave  notice  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move,  on 
an  early  day,  that  the  house  duty,  which  had  been 
removed  and  subsequently  reimposed,  ought  to 
be  discontinued  for  various  reasons,  but  especially 
because  it  left  a  large  amount  of  house  accommo- 
dation entirely  unused  and  entirely  wasted— an 
evil  to  be  deprecated,  peculiarly  in  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes. 


032  children  in  three  departments — boys  over 
seven  years  and  girls  over  seven,  and  infants.  The 
cost  of  tho  site,  f),')4f)  square  yards,  was  £1,080. 
Tho  accepted  designs  of  the  throe  schools  have 
not  yet  boon  approved  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. When  the  requisite  sanction  is  obtained 
tenders  for  carrying  out  the  work  will  bo  invited. 
The  Education  Department  architects  prefer  that 
tho  schools  shall  bo  18ft.  to  22ft.  wide,  but  tho 
Leeds  Board  adhere  to  their  decision  that  they 
shall  be  30ft.  wide,  and  the  Education  Department 
have  given  way. 

CoRPORATif)N  Stabling  and  Stores,  Birming- 
ham.— The  Town  Council  have  adopted  tho  com- 
petitive design  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward,  .architect, 
Paradise-street,  for  the  above  works  in  the  latter 
end  of  last  year,  and  they  have  just  accepted  the 
tender  of  Mr.  .J.  Hartley,  contractor,  for  the  exe- 
cution of  tho  works  at  the  sum  of  £3,000.  There 
is  stable  accommodation  for  fifty  horses,  which  is 
circular  on  plan,  and  wheelwrights'  shopping, 
curb  and  stone-breaking  sheds,  paint  stores,  &c. 
Tho  site  is  at  tho  corner  of  Sheepcote-street  and 
S.  Vincent-street. 

The  New  Chester  Workhouse. — Tho  designs 
sent  in  in  competition  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
Chester  Workhouse  have  been  on  exhibition  in 
the  Town-hall,  Chester,  this  week.  They  are 
thirty  in  number,  and  tho  estimates  accompany- 
ing them  range  in  amount  from  £27,000  to 
£30,000.  The  Building  Committee  met  on 
Wednesday  week  for  the  fir.st  time  to  examine 
the  designs,  and  have  since  been  occupied  in  their 
consideration. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Leeds  Board  Schools. — The  competition  de- 
signs sent  in  to  the  Leeds  School  Board  for 
Green-lane  schools.  New  Wortley ;  Jack-lane 
schools,  Hunslot ;  and  Beeston  schools,  were  on 
view  to  the  public  on  Saturday  and  Monday. 
For  Green-lane  schools  twelve  sets  of  designs  had 
been  sent  in,  the  calculated  cost  of  the  buildings 
varying  from  £6,980  to  £10,870.  The  design 
entitled  "  Semper  Virens,"  sent  in  by  Mr.  George 
Corson,  Cookridge-street,  was  selected  by  the 
Board.  In  this  plan  accommodation  is  provided 
for  1,084  schools  of  four  departments,  viz.,  a  de- 
partment for  boys  over  nine  and  one  for  girls  over 
nine,  a  department  for  boys  and  girls  from  seven 
to  nine,  and  a  school  for  children  under  seven. 
The  estimated  coSt  of  the  buildings  is  £9,983,  or 
about  £9.  4s.  per  head.  The  site,  which  has  an 
area  of  8,144  square  yards,  has  been  purchased 
for  £1,425.  4s.  For  the  Beeston  schools,  the  site 
of  which  (2,3(52  square  yards)  has  cost  £590.  10s., 
ten  sets  of  designs,  varying  in  estimated  cost  from 
£2,400  to  £4,428,  were  sent  in.  Mr.  Backhouse, 
South-parade,  has  been  the  successful  competitor. 
His  plan,  marked  "ABC  Black,"  make  provision 
for  446  children  in  the  two  departments  of  boys 
and  girls  under  seven,  and  infants.  He  estimates 
the  cost  of  the  buildings  to  be  £3,150,  or  just 
over  £7  per  child.  A  dozen  sets  of  designs  were 
also  sent  in  for  the  Jack-lane  schools,  and  de- 
sign No.  11,  Messrs.  Adams  &  Kelly,  Park-square, 
Leeds,  was  selected  by  tho  Board.  The  estimated 
cost  of  these  buildings  is  £4,000,  or  six  guineas 
per  child,  as  there  is  accommodation  taken  for 


churches  and  chapels. 

Bradfoed-upon-Avon. — The  interesting  little 
church  of  Bradford-upon-Avon,  described  by  a 
correspondent  as  a  pre-Norman  building,  is  about 
to  be  restored.  It  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  and 
north  porch,  the  former  for  years  having  been 
used  as  a  cottage,  and  the  nave  as  a  parish 
school.  Formerly  it  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of 
Shaftesbury,  upon  the  dissolution  of  which,  as 
pertaining  to  the  manor  of  Bradford,  it  was  granted 
to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  It  afterwards  passed 
into  the  Methuen  family,  by  whom,  in  1715,  it  was 
given  for  the  above  purposes.  The  chancel  has 
been  purchased  by  the  committee ;  the  next 
object  is  to  acquire  the  nave  'oy  providing  another 
school  building,  the  expense  of  which,  together 
with  the  restoration,  is  estimated  at  £1,200. 

Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  of 
Churches  and  Chapels. — The  usual  monthly 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Monday. 
Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following 
objects,  viz. : — Building  new  churches  at  Pleck- 
gate,  in  the  parish  of  S.  John,  Blackburn  ;  Long- 
ford, in  the  parish  of  Foleshill,  Warwick  ;  Moor- 
down,  S.  John's,  in  the  parish  of  Holdenhurst, 
near  Bournemouth ;  and  JIawnansmith,  near 
Falmouth.  Rebuilding  the  church  at  Aston 
Flamville,  near  Hinckley.  Enlarging  or  other- 
wise increasing  the  accommodation  in  tho  churches 
at  Beckingham,  near  Frome ;  Bitchfield,  near 
Grantham ;  Denford,  near  Thrapstone ;  Huish- 
Episcopi,  near  Langport ;  Lelant,  near  Hayle  ; 
Littleton-on- Severn,  near  Bristol ;  Llandilo-Fan, 
Brecon ;  Llanfair  Talhairn,  near  Abergele  ;  and 
Toft  Monks,  near  Beccles.  Under  urgent  circum- 
stances, the  grants  formerly  made  towards  en- 
larging, &c.,  the  church  of  S  Giles's,  Reading,  and 
towards  reseating  and  restoring  the  churches  at 
Llanti-isant,  near  Pontypridd,  and  S.  Mary's,  Sand- 
wich, Kent,  were  each  increased.  The  society 
likewise  accepted  the  trust  of  a  sum  of  money  as 
a  repair  fund  for  the  church  at  Halton,  Sussex. 
Grants  were  also  made  from  the  School  Church  and 
Mission-House  Fund,  towards  building  school  or 
mission  churches  at  Brynmaur,  near  Llanelly ; 
Lower  Tranmere,  near  Birkenhead ;  Welling- 
borough, Northampton ;  and  Woolwich,  Kent. 

Middleton,  Yorkshire. — S.  Andrew's  Church, 
Middleton,  was  reopened,  after  extensive  re- 
storation, on  Tuesday,  the  5th  inst.  Tho  building 
is  a  very  ancient  one,  the  chancel  bearing  date 
of  1280,  and  tho  nave  probably  about  1360.  A 
stone  tower  was  erected  in  1830,  in  lieu  of  a  small 
octagonal  turret  with  a  dwarf  spire,  and  tho 
building  then  underwent  the  process  of  plastering 
and  whitewashing  in  vogue  during  the  old 
"  Chui-chwarden "  period.    It  is  said  that,  instead 
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of  tho  dingy  barn-liko  appoanmoo  whicli  tlio 
church  had  prosontod  for  years,  tlui  paris}iionors 
have  uow  an  ologant  opnn  and  well-lighted  church, 
admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  parish.  Tho 
tower,  west  front,  north  wall  of  nave,  and  south 
porch,  have  been  entirely  rebuilt ;  tho  chancel 
arch  has  been  made  wider  and  heightened,  and 
handsome  windows  inaoi-ted  in  the  east  and  west 
ends.  The  lancet  windows  on  each  side  ai-e 
glazed  with  cathedral  glass,  and  that  over  the 
altar  in  the  chancel  with  stained  glass — the  gift 
of  Mrs.  Blanchard,  the  mother  of  the  present 
rector,  in  memory  of  her  father,  husband,  and  son. 
The  floor  of  the  chancel  is  paved  with  Minton's 
encaustic  tiles.  On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is 
a  sedilia,  divided  by  a  triple  arcade,  and  beside 
it  is  a  credence  of  early  date,  while  on  the  opposite 
wall  is  an  old  aumbry,  where  the  vessels  of  the 
church  were  formerly  kept.  A  new  altar  and 
altar-rail,  with  choir  stalls,  have  been  provided. 
The  total  cost  of  the  restoration  is  about  £2,600. 

West  BLATcraNOTON  Cuckch,  Sussex. — The 
ruined  church  of  thi  s  parish  is  about  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  building,  to  be  erected  in  the 
Spring.  Some  months  since  the  present  building 
was  examined  by  an  architect,  with  a  view  to 
effecting  a  restoration  ;  but  it  was  found  that  tho 
walls  had  no  foundations  at  all,  and  were  so  far 
gone  that  they  would  not  support  the  slightest  of 
roofs. 

BUILDINGS. 

Nottingham. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Joint-Stock  Bank  has  been  laid  at  Nottingham.  The 
building  will  be  four  stories  in  height.  The  in- 
terior of  the  banking-room  will  be  20ft.  high,  with 
arcadod  walls,  enriched  ceilings,  spandrels,  and 
capitals.  The  frontage  is  Italian  in  design,  with 
porticoes  at  each  corner,  in  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  polished  granite  is  introduced  with 
pediments,  pier-caps,  window  arches,  main 
cornice,  and  stringcourses  enriched  with  carving. 
The  frontage  will  be  in  Darley  Dale  stone.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Evans  &  Jolley,  Wheeler 
Gate,  Nottingham.  Messrs.  Fish  &  Son  are  tho 
builders. 

WoOLTON. — The  new  Convalescent  Hospital  at 
Woolton,  near  Liverpool,  which  has  been  erected 
with  the  balance  remaining  from  the  "  Cotton 
Famine  Relief  Fund,"  will,  it  is  expected,  be 
opened  by  the  Premier  at  Easter.  Messrs.  Haigh 
and  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  are  the  builders,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Worthington,  of  Manchester,  is  the 
architect.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and  externally 
the  building  is  of  grey  brick,  with  red  local  sand- 
stone dressings,  and  bands  of  blue  bricks. 
There  is  accommodation  for  TOO  patients,  allow- 
ing 1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each.  In 
each  wing  there  is  a  large  dayroom  38ft.  by  24:ft., 
and  access  to  an  arcade  running  round  the  out- 
side is  obtained  by  glazed  doors  reaching  to  the 
floor.  The  basement  of  the  building  is  devoted 
to  the  kitchen  and  stores.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  building  is  the  "  Glad- 
stone Hall,"  which  is  situate  over  the  dining  hall, 
and  is  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions  as  that 
room,  but  more  lofty.  In  1868,  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  defeated  in  the  contest  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  south-west  division  of  Lancashire, 
the  working  men  of  the  district  originated  a 
penny  subscription  to  raise  a  testimonial  in  his 
honour.  Contributions  were  received  from 
■working  men  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
when  the  list  was  closed  the  amount  had  reached 
the  sum  of  £1,250.  This  sum  was  invested  at 
4  per  cent,  interest,  and  must  now  amount  to 
about  £1,400.  Some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  determining  how  the  money  should  be  ex- 
pended, but  the  matter  was  settled  by  the 
request  of  the  Premier  that  it  should  be  appro- 
priated towards  the  erection  or  support  of  a  con- 
valescent hospital  in  the  neighbourhood.^ 

SCHOOLS. 

Kettering. — A  new  church  school  has  been 
opened  at  Kettering.  In  design  it  resembles  the 
letter  T,  the  base  of  the  letter  being  the  master's 
house,  and  the  stem  and  cross  the  schoolroom 
proper.  The  extreme  length  of  the  body  of 
the  school  is  04 ft.  by  18ft.  in  width  ;  the 
top  ci-oss  being  51ft.  by  18ft.  The  roof  is  open, 
is  supported  by  polished  beams,  which  rest  on 
carved  corbels,  and  to  the  ridge  is  26ft.  high.  It 
is  built  in  red  brick,  and  has  stone  window 
frames.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  of  Melton  Mowbray, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mi-.  Charles  Sharman,  of 
Kettering,  the  builder. 

Newport. — The  new  National  Schools,  in  the 
Cemetery-road,  commenced  in  May  last,  are  now 


completed.  Tho  accomodation  provided  is  for  250 
children  in  all,  and  consists  of  a  boys'  school-room 
(41ft.  Gin.  by  19ft.),  a  girls' room  at  one  end  ad- 
joining (33ft  by  18ft.),  infants'  room,  same  dimon- 
sions,  with  two  class-rooms  (18ft.  by  10ft.  Oin.), 
and  separate  porches  and  lobbies  for  boys  and 
girls,  with  all  needful  offices,  &c..  outside.  In  ad- 
dition, and  adjoining,  there  is  a  master's  house, 
with  sitting-room,  kitchen,  back  kitchen,  and 
pantry,  on  ground  floor,  with  three  bedrooms  and 
cloak-closet  on  tho  first  floor.  The  whole  of  tho 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  John  Turn- 
bull,  builder,  of  Cheswardine,  Shrop.shii-e,  from 
the  plans  and  under  tho  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  Ladds,  architect,  of  Chapel-street,  London. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Eeaders.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  tho  EDITOH,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-GAEDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-offloe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmokk  Edwakds. 


ADVEBTISEMENT  CHAEGES. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  is  Gd.  per  line,  of  eight 
woj'ds  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  si.x  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  cturent  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance.) 
Nineteen  and  sixpence  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  6s.  (or  CJ  dols.  gold).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  Cs. 
(or  ::i2  francs).  To  India  (em  Southampton),  £1.  14s.  lod. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal, 
£1.  6s. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O..  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amovmt  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
ofBce  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloto-ed  iorap2)ei\  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Ebcbived-P.  J.  L.— J.  P.  S.— T.  H.— W.  H.  L  — G.  W. 
and  Co.— J.  L.  B.-L.  and  N— N.  G.— J.  F.  E.— G.  E. 
and  Co.— C.  M.  B.— M.  A.  B.— Assistant.— J.  M. 

H.  C.  MacAndbew,  Sheriff  Clerk  of  Inverness-shire.— 
We  cannot  spare  room  for  your  long  letter,  which 
proves  nothing.  If  you  can  certify  to  a  single /ac(,  we 
will  gladly  publish  the  certificate.  Mere  comments  will 
now  avail  nothing.  The  original  drawings  are  the 
best  testimony.  Let  them  be  produced  before  an  in- 
dependent and  disinterested  arbitrator,  or  a  British 
jury. 

Jambs  Hicks.  Eedruth,  Thos.  Charles  Sorby,  H.  Jackson. 
Liverpool. — See  om-  answer  to  H.  O.  MacAndrew. 

Cur  Honor,  Honorem  -You  conarm  in  detail  wha  you 
said  in  a  fomier  letter.  But  the  controversy  has 
reached  a  point  when  it  is  necessary  to  authenticate 
statements.  As  you  can  testify  to  what  you  know  and 
have  seen,  we  will  insert  your  letter  with  your  name 
and  address  appended.  Unauthenticated  correspond- 
ence would  now  very  properly  be  regarded  with  a 
certain  amount  of  suspicion. 

E.  T. — See  our  answer  to  "  Cui  Honor,  Honorem." 
What  is  wanted  now  is  reliable  and  authenticated  evi- 
dence. Tour  suggestion  about  publishing  some  of 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Boss  and  Mr.  Eoper,  independently  of 
the  Edinburgh  Cathedral  competition  drawings,  is  a 
good  one,  and  we  will  do  our  best  lo  satisfy  you. 

E.  B. — Tour  query  is  too  much  of  an  advertisement. 

T.  0.  WiLBEKFOSS.— Drawing  of  window  in  Abbot's 
House,  Waltham  Abbey,  to  hand. 

Stephen  E.  Earle  (Worcester,  U.S.)— Thanks  for  con- 
gratulations and  efforts  in  our  behalf.  Thanks  also  for 
photograph,  which  is,  however,  hardly  suitable  for 
illustration. 


EDINBURGH  CATHEDRAL  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Ross's  letter  in  your 
last  issue,  I  will  only  remark  that  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  the  garbled  extracts  from  my  letters 
to  him  {which  v:ere  marked  private)  is  calculated 
to  lead  to  conclusions  other  than  my  entire  letters 
would  convey.    As  an  instance,  I  need  only  say 


that  Mr.  Ross  has  thought  it  to  his  advantage  to 
quote  nearly  the  whole  of  my  letter  dated  Janu- 
ary 21st,  with  tho  exception  of  tho  following 
passage  : — Many  of  tho  features  in  tho  design 
having  been  compared  to  Messrs.  Godwin's  and 
Burges's  work,  I  must  own  that  the  little  I  know 
of  architecture  I  have  learnt  by  studying  these 
architect.^'  and  Mr.  Street's  designs,  in  connection 
with  old  examples,  arid  I  use  them  freely." 

I  wish  to  add  nothing  to  my  former  statement; 
and  should  Mr.  Ross  choose  to  submit  my  designs, 
drawings,  and  the  whole  of  my  correspondence, 
together  with  the  letters  I  have  received  from 
him,  and  my  own  notes  as  to  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  design,  to  an  impartial  and 
competent  authority,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  abide 
by  the  result.— I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Geo.  Freeth  Ropes. 


Sir, — Until  the  original  sketches  are  produced 
Mr.  Ross  may  be  quite  sure  that  architects  who 
can  and  do  design  their  own  works  will  continue 
to  hold  it  as  an  impossible  feat  that  tho  designer 
of  Inverness  Cathedral  is  identical  with  the  de- 
signer of  Edinburgh  Cathedral.  If  Mr.  Ross  de- 
signed the  latter,  who  designed  Inverness? 

Architects  care  not  for  any  of  the  arrange- 
ments or  correspondence  between  Mr.  Ross  and. 
Mr.  Roper.  In  default,  however,  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sketches,  will  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Roper 
both  give  us  the  original  sources  of  the  design? 
For,  to  whomsoever  it  belongs,  it  is  not  only 
manifestly  founded  on  a  certain  school,  but  con- 
tains portions  of  other  designs,  with  little  or  no 
disguise. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

E.  W.  GOD-SVTN. 


Sir, — -As  my  name  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ross 
in  the  letter  in  which  he  insinuates  that  London 
architects  are  in  the  habit  of  being  indebted  to 
their  assistants  for  their  designs,  I  beg  to  say 
that  no  assistant  has  ever  made  a  single  design 
of  mine.  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin  and  I  conjointly 
sent  in  a  design  for  Mr.  HoUoway's  Asylum,  and 
Mr.  Roper  assisted  in  making  some  of  the  draw- 
ings. 

As  to  the  criticism  in  the  article  I  wrote,  I  see 
no  reason,  from  the  evidence  adduced,  to  alter 
one  iota  of  w-hat  I  therein  said  about  Mr.  Ross's 
published  design. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

John  P.  Seddon. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ART  CLASSES. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  notice  in  your  next  issue 
the  underwritten  memorandum  respecting  the 
Architectural  Art  Classes  : — At  a  meeting  of  tho 
joint  committee  of  the  Architectural  Art  Classes, 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  on  Thursday,  tho  13th  in.st.,  a 
resolution,  of  which  the  following  is  an  outline, 
was  passed : — •"  Looking  back  upon  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  benefit  to  the  students  has  been  such  as 
was  hoped  for,  yet  the  results  as  regards  the 
excess  of  working  expenditure  over  the  receipts 
from  the  fees  of  the  students  have  not  been  worse 
than  our  calculations  have  led  us  to  expect,  nor 
than  can  be  fairly  looked  for  in  the  future.  These 
efforts  have  resulted  in  a  loss  which  falls  upon 
the  members  of  the  committee.  We  are  there- 
fore reluctantly  obliged  to  discontinue  our  efforts 
to  carry  on  the  classes  as  at  present  constituted." 
Arrangements  were  made  to  facilitate  the  carry- 
ing on  of  classes  for  the  study  of  the  Living 
Model  and  the  practice  of  Figure  Design  for 
architectural  jiurposes — for  which  a  class,  pro- 
perly organised,  will  probably  be  formed,  at  no 
very  remote  period,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Architectural  Association. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  the  Profession  has 
nothing  to  show  as  a  result  of  all  the  discussions 
and  loud  demands  made  for  the  arti.stic  training 
of  the  future  architect — beyond  a  few  stools  and 
easels,  and  a  disused  room  at  the  Architectural 
Museum. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Thomas  Henry  Watson,  Hon.  Sec. 

9,  Nottingham-place,  W.,  Feb.  18,  1873. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  SCHOOL-PLAJfNING  COMPE- 
TITION. 

Sir, — It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  how  220 
can  be  seated  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  school-rooms  of  the 
selected  design,  as  it  can  only  seat  96  at  ISin.  to  each.  On 
the  other  hand,  along  with  the  arbiters,  I  recognise  the 
ease  with  which  the  difficulties  have  been  met,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  boys  and  girls  playing  together  ;  providing 
about  half  the  number  of  basins  required  by  the  rules; 
no  urinals  for  the  boys;  the  w  c.'s  placed  so  near  the 
stairs  ;  the  infants  having  to  make  a  passage  of  their 
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THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 


February  21,  1873 


school-room  to  the  playprouml— tlio  casieHt  plan  beiuK, 
of  course,  to  leave  the  clillk'ultiPH  unnolveiI.— I  am,  Sir, 
iO.,  An  ASTONISIIKI)  COMI'HTITOK. 

Sin, — I  submit  the  following  obKorvatlona  in  reference 
to  the  design  bearing  the  motto  "We  Strive  to  Win,"  for 
the  contiidcration  of  your  readers,  being  wliat  I  coii- 
Bider  defects,  unnoticed,  or,  at  least  uumoutioued,  by  the 
referees. 

Only  one  gallery  exists  in  the  infant-school,  instead  of 
two,  as  i)ruvidRd  by  the  Ccjmmittoe  of  Council  on  Eiluca- 
tion,  and  this  g  illury  inadequately  provides  for  tlie 
children  for  whom  aocommodation  is  required;  no  pro- 
vision for  desks  for  the  older  children.  The  arrangement 
of  gallei-y  in  the  class-room  is  unsatisfactory,  as  some 
of  the  children  would  be  L'Sft.  from  the  light,  and  the 
light  being  on  the  right  hand  instead  of  the  loft,  I  ques- 
tion whether  they  would  be  able  to  see.  The  lavatory  to 
this  school  faces  the  entrance,  and  is  without  any  screen 
whatever,  and  being  only  7ft.  wide,  is  utterly  inadequate 
for  so  large  a  number  of  children.  No  communication 
exists  between  the  girls'  and  infant's  school,  except 
through  teacher's  room,  and  the  latter  would  be  in  a  bet- 
ter position  if  attached  to  the  school-room. 

With  respect  to  the  graded  schools,  they  are  of  insuffi- 
cient length  to  see  lOU  childreu,  this  being  the  number 
to  be  taught  therein,  according  to  the  conditions -Mr. 
Simpson  having  shown  four  classes  of  24  children  each 
only— and  it  is  a  much  better  plan  to  adopt  a  gangway 
between  each  class,  instead  of  the  curtains,  which  are 
now  nearly  obsolete,  as  the  children  will  have  less  dis- 
tance to  walk  to  and  from  their  seats.  No  means  are 
Bhown,  or  explained,  for  accommodating  the  whole  body 
of  the  children  at  meeting  and  dismissal.  The  seats  in 
the  class-rooms  seem  expressly  arranged  to  suit  the  con- 
version of  ihe  two  rooms  into  one,  an  occurrence  which 
does  not  take  place  more  than  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Those  in  two  of  the  rooms  have  the  light  on  the  right 
hand  instead  of  the  left,  and  in  all  cases  they  are  placed 
the  farthest  possible  distance  from  the  light.  No  glass 
in  class-room  doors,  which  would  render  them  more  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  master  or  niistress.  The 
teachers'  desks  are  not  shown,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
they  would  come  in  each  case  in  front  of  the  Are.  There 
is  no  mistress's  room  (contrary  to  the  conditions),  and  it 
would  be  much  better  to  have  placed  the  master's  room 
on  the  same  floor  as  the  sohool-i'oom,  as  in  addition  to 
the  inconvenience  tliere  is  the  loss  of  time.  The  lava- 
tories and  w.c.'s  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions, and  the  lavatoi-y  and  cloak-room  to  girl's  school 
is  very  small.  The  idea  of  arranging  them  on  the  ground 
lioor  is  open  to  objection,  as  the  teacher  has  no  control 
over  the  children  leaving  the  school,  and  particularly  in 
the  present  case,  where  the  childreu  could  leave  entirely 
without  his  knowledge. 

The  playground  is  badly  arranged,  as  the  shape  of  it 
alfords  the  children  an  opportunity  for  evading  the 
teacher's  eye,  she  being  unable  to  see  over  the  whole  of  it 
at  one  time.  The  covered  way  to  the  w.c.'s  in  centre  of 
ground  I  consider  a  further  objection. 

As  the  cost  of  the  building  was  one  of  the  points  to  be 
considered  in  awarding  the  premiums,  I  think  it  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Simpson's  error  of  calculation  was  not  pointed 
out  in  the  report. 

As  will  be  seen,  some  of  the  foregoing  objections  are 
in  violation  of  the  conditions,  and  the  others  have  been 
founded  upon  my  own  practical  experience  during  the  many 
years  I  was  engaged  both  as  a  teacher  and  master  in  one 
of  the  largest  Loudon  public  elementary  schools.  I  shall 
watch  with  interest  the  productions  of  some  of  the  other 
competitors,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  re- 
marking that  I  consider  the  one  to  which  the  first  place 
has  been  given  is  very  far  from  perfect,  and  not  one  to 
be  recommended  as  worthy  of  adoption.—  I  am.  Sir,  &c., 
Qui  Docet,  Discit. 

London,  Feb.  18, 1873. 


whole  1  .'.'OO  to  be  on  the  advlt  fcale. — situation  alone  being 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  children's  seats  ? 

2.  In  spejikingof  the  perspectives  to  be  submitted  you 
say  "  the  drawing  in  each  of  these  should  not  measure 
more  than  ICin.,  <kc.,  <fcc."  Does  this  size  refer  to  the 
rejirimmlation.  of  the  builUing  or  the  sheet  which  contains 
tliat  representation  1 

:(."  Competitors  may  at  their  option,  &c,,  Ac."  Since 
this  would  app 'ar  to  be  purely  optional,  will  the  non- 
submission  of  such  drawing  by  any  competitors  disad- 
vantage them,  as  comparocl  with  those  who  choose  to 
submit  such  detail  drawings? 

4.  May  not  the  window  and  other  openings  be  thrown 
out  in  black  similar  to  the  drawings  of  Edinl)urgh  Cathe- 
dral just  illustrated  by  you  ? 

"J  P.  S. "  recommenils  the  porch  of  8.  M.afdou, 
Rouen,  and  the  narthex  of  many  churches  in  the  Ithine 
Provinces  as  suggesting  fitting  treatment  of  entrance. 
Might  I  suggest  that  an  illustration  of  one  or  more  of 
these  would  be  by  no  means  inopporlune  ?  L  for  one, 
have  no  s\ich  materials  to  refer  to. — I  am,  Sir,  <kc., 

Feb.  11th,  1873.  Aide-TOI. 

(1.)  The  1,200  sittings  are  to  be  on  the  adult  scale  of 
20in.  in  width  for  each  sitting,  the  seats  being  2ft.  lOin. 
from  back  to  back. 

(2.)  By  the  size  of  the  perspective  drawing  (fixed  at  a 
maximum  of  I6in.  in  length),  wo  mean  the  size  of  the 
space  inclosed  within  the  boundary  lino  of  the  picture, 
which  in  an  exterior  view  emliraces  the  building  with, 
usually,  some  sky  and  some  foreground.  For  instance, 
we  should  descrilje  the  view  of  Willesden  Church  in  last 
week's  Building  Nkws  as  being  about  Sin.  long. 

(3.)  It  is  difficult  to  answer  so  very  wide  an  inquiry. 
If  any  Cfunpetitor,  after  dealing  satisfactorily  with  the 
ge  icral  problem,  also  sends  a  sheet  of  details  showing 
special  excellence,  the  circumstance  will,  of  course, 
count  in  his  favour ;  but  there  will  be  no  advantage  in 
sending  details  unless  there  is  some  special  knowledge 
or  invention  displayed  in  them. 

(4.)  There  is  no  objection  to  blacking  in  openings,  or 
the  walls  in  the  plans. 

(5.)  Photograiihs  of  the  porch  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Maclou,  and  others  of  a  similar  type,  may  be  fouudin  the 
South  Kensington  Library. — Ed. 


Sir,— Eeferriug  to  your  Church-planning  Competition, 
there  are  a  few  queries  which  you  will  oblige  me  by 
answering  in  your  next  number  of  Building  New.s. 

1.  Have  you  included  Sunday  school  scholars  in  the 
number  of  sittings  mentioned  ?   If  so,  how  many? 

2.  I  suppose  the  windows  in  elevation  may  be 
blacked  ? 

3.  May  the  drawings  be  mounted  on  linen  ? 

4.  I  find,  insetting  outtlic  plans  to  scale,  that  one  sheet 
of  double  elephant  will  not  comfortably  hold  the  number 
of  drawings  you  have  specified  without  cramping  them 
together,  and  thereby  rendering  them  unsightly.  Would 
you  have  any  particular  objections  to  the  drawing 
being  done  on  two  sheets  imperial  ? — I  am,  Sir.  <*ic, 

M.E. 

(1.)  and  (2.)  See  answers  to  "  Aide-toi's"  letter. 

(3.)  Drawings  ma.y  be  mounted  on  linen,  if  desired. 

^*;^  (4.)  Designs  may  be  upon  two  sheets  of  impeiial,  in- 
stead of  on  one  sheet  of  double  elephant.  Hut  pressed 
paper  is  best  for  diawings  to  be  photolithograjjlied  from: 
and  hot-pressed  imperial,  extra  thid;  is  pleasant  to  draw- 
on,  and  not  very  likely  to  be  injured  by  creases. — Ed. 


announced,  doubtless  many  members  who  could  have 
discussed  and  thrown  some  light  on  a  matter  of  so 
much  Importance  at  the  present  time  were  absent; 
while  tho.so  denizens  of  this  city  of  brick  who  expected 
to  learn  a  few  hints  on  the  treatment  of  brickwork 
from  Mr.  Tavenor  Perry's  paper  were  disappointed. 
Cannot  Ihe  Institute  draw  up  a  syllabus  of  papers  that 
may  be,  at  least  to  some  extent,  depended  upon  ?  The 
Architectural  Association  Is  able  to  do  so,  and  surely 
the  Institute,  with  Its  greater  resources  and  prestige, 
might  succeed. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  Dklta. 
Feb.  18,  1872. 


Sir, — In  examining  the  first  premiated  design  in  the 
above  competition,  illustrated  in  the  Building  News  of 
February  7th,  we  see  that  the  author  has  four  groups  of 
benches  and  desks  in  each  school-room,  each  gi-oup  12ft, 
long.  You  will  readily  perceive  that  it  is  impossible  to 
seat  the  required  number,  viz.,  100,  if  22  inches  be  allowed, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
If  18  inches  were  only  allowed  (which  is  certainly  not 
sufficient  for  writing  purposes),  even  then  Mr.  Simpson 
could  only  accommodate  9(;. 

We  should  be  glad  to  loiow  how  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  as  your  reply  to  correspondent  "T,"  in  Building 
News  September  (ith,  distinctly  states  that  the  "  school 
room  for  class  teaching  will  only  be  required  to  accommo- 
date the  children  for  whom  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
four  class-rooms." 

Further,  the  superficial  area  of  the  infants'  school  and 
class-rooms,  according  to  the  dimensions  figured  on  plau, 
does  not  work  out  as  your  conditions  state,  viz.,  9  super- 
ficial feet  per  scholar.  Again,  the  infants'  school  is  figured 
63ft.  in  length,  and  is  only  drawn  .52ft. 

We  also  beg  to  endorse  the  remarks  made  by  your  cor- 
respondent, "  One  of  the  Competitors "  (in  last  week's 
issue),  in  reference  to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  building. 
We  have  carefully  gone  into  the  matter,  measuring  from 
3ft.  below  finished  level  of  playground  to  half-way  up 
the  roof,  as  your  conditions  state,  and  find  the  total  cubical 
contents  to  be  220,648ft,,  which,  at  5d.  per  foot  = 
£4,^196  18s.  8d. 

This  total  is  somewhat  less  than  that  marked  out  by 
'  One  of  the  Competitors,"  but  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
measurement  given  by  Sir.  Simpson,  viz.,  132,0  0  cubic 
feet.  By  inserting  the  above  in  your  next  issue  you  will 
oblige  yours  faithfully, 

What  wii^l  be,  will  be. 
Preston,  February  19th,  1873. 

'•BUILDING    NEWS"   TOWN    CHURCH  COM- 
PETITION 

Sir,— As,  I  suppose,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  never 
yet  framed  through  which  a  coach-and-four  might  not  be 
driven,  so  your  instructions  for  the  above  are  not  wholly 
Buch  as  to  bar  out  dual  interpretations:  — 

1.  "  Sittings  are  to  be  provided  for  1,200 persons."  In 
an  article  in  the  same  number  of  your  paper,  signed 
"  J.  P.  S.,"  entitled  "  Suggestions  for  a  Town  Church 
Competition."  the  writer  devotes  some  fifteen  lines  or  so 
of  type  to  the  special  accommodation  which  should  be 
provided  for  children.  What  number  of  the  above 
r.re  to  be  provided  for  according  to  the  scale  of 
accommodation    adopted  for    children  ?  Or  are  the 


THE  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS. 
Sir, — On  the  31st  ult.  you  inserted  a  timely  protest 
against  the  way  in  which  the  time  of  the  members  of 
the  Iloyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  is  frequently 
wasted  by  the  want  of  punctuality  in  commencing  the 
fortnightly  meetings,  and    by  the  thrusting-in  un- 
expectedly of  matters  other  than  those  officially 
announced  for  consideration.    As  another  reader  of 
your  paper,  I  should  like  to  ask  why  the  Syllabus  of 
"  Sessional  Papers  "  cannot  be  drawn  up  with  some 
thing  like  an  approach  to  certainty  ?    It  is  true  that 
it  is  stated  that  the  list  is  "subject  to  such  alterations 
in  regard  to  date  as  circumstances  may  require  ;"  but 
surely  when  the  programme  is  to  be  departed  from,  it 
wouldbe  possible  to  announce  it  a  fortnight  beforehand, 
or  to  send  an  intimation  to  the  professional  papers  ?  I, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  many  others,  went  to  the  Insti- 
tute on  Monday  evening  last  expecting  (according  to 
the  announcement  in  "  Meetings   for  the  Ensumg 
Week  "  in  your  impression  of  Friday  last)  to  hoar  a 
paper — which  I  have  no   doubt  would  have  been 
extremely  interesting — by  Mr.  Tavenor  Perry,  "  On  the 
Mediaeval  Brickwork  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg." 
I  was  disappointed,  however,  and  learnt  that  Mr. 
Perry's  paper  is  now  described  as  "  in  preparation," 
and  that  it  will  probably  not  be  read  until  after  the  9th 
of  June — and  this,  be  it  remembered,  after  the  paper 
has  figured  in  the  syllabus  as  to  be  read  at  an  early 
date  from  nearly  the  commencement  of  the  Session  I 
But  this  is  only  a  solitary  instance  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  Institute  in  tliis  respect.  Its  members  hardly  ever 
know,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  Council  ever 
knows,  what  papers  will  be  read  at  the  meetings — 
whether  they  will  be  read  at  the  beginning,  the 
middle,  or  the  fag-end  of  the  session.    Last  year,  I 
remember,  a  paper  was  announced  by  the  President, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  "  On  the  Works  at  the  New  Liverpool 
Exchange  ;"  this  paper,  utter  being  shifted  about  from 
date  to  date  (in  the  syllabus),  was  never  read,  and  as 
yet,  I  have  not  seen  it  figuring  in  the  prospectus  for 
this  session.     As  a  member  recently  remarked,  such 
papers    as  this,  dealing  with  large  and  important 
works  carried  out  by  its  members,  are  of  just  the  sort 
which  ought  to  be  read  before  the  Institute,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  paper  has  not  been  lost  sight  of. 
The  subject  on  Monday  evening  was  not,  as  I  expected 
to  find,  the  "  Mediteva!  Brickwork  of  Pomerania,"  but 
the  "Heating  of  Public  Buildings" — a  very  u.scful 
subject,  and  one  on  which  all  present  were  capable  of 
learning  something.     The  paper  was  rendered  less 
valuable,  however,  by  the  absence  of  its  author  ;  and 
owing  to  the  subject  not  having  been  correctly 


"  AIICHITEOTUHAL  PEIISPECTIVE." 

Sm, — In  reply  to  Mr.  (iodwln's  letter  In  your  last 
issue,  I  am  not  to  blame  for  the  error  In  Fig.  8.  The 
engraver  has  drawn  the  cube  Inaccurately,  and  as  a 
cnnBcquencc,  the  octagonal  prism  Is  distorted.  In 
Fig.  7  the  eavo  lines  arc  omitted.  With  regard  to  the 
method  of  drawing  arches  in  perspective,  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Codwlu  that  the  diagonal  is  more  expeditious  than 
that  shown  in  my  paper.  The  system  of  ordlnates  IB, 
however,  very  useful  in  getting  In  large  arches,  as  you 
can  get  as  many  fixed  points  as  you  wish,  and  are  of 
course  enabled  to  draw  the  contour  of  the  arch  more 
accurately.  I  think  that  a  clever  draughtsman,  with 
some  exiierience  in  perspective  drawing,  may  dispense 
with  both  methods,  by  merely  getting  the  width  of  the 
ogee  and  helghtof  the  arch,  when  It  may  bo  drawn  free- 
hand by  the  eye. — I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

.loHN  L.  Robinson. 

198,  Great  Brunswicli-street,  Dublin,  Feb.  17. 

QUANTITIES. 
Sir,—  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  above  sub- 
ject, suggests  that  it  is  customary  to  include  in  the  '-Brick- 
layer the  parochial  and  other  fees,"  &c.  This  leads  me 
to  think  that  he  intends  to  ignore  a  mfjst  important 
bill,  viz.,  the  "  Preliminary  Bill,"  which  should  contain 
the  items  he  alludes  to,  and  many  others  selected  from 
the  general  conditions  of  contract,  and  which  may 
affect  the  pricing-out  of  the  quantities.  He  also  says 
that  brickwork  in  cement  is  "  measured  with  the 
ordinary  brickwork  in  mortar,  &c.,"  and  tliat  "  the 
same  item  appears  a  second  time  as  extra  only  In 
cement."  I  think  tliat  Mr.  Fletcher  is  not  quite  clear 
here — of  course  the  item  is  measured  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  docs  not  appear  twice  in  the  dimensions.  It 
would  be  written  as  "  Brickwork  in  cement,"  and  the 
abstractor  would  separate  it  in  the  abstract.  In  fact, 
unless  there  is  but  a  little  brickwork  in  cement  about 
a  job,  it  should  at  once  be  written,  ab.stracted,  and 
billed,  as  "  Brickwork  m  cement."  There  is  a  price  per 
rod  fm-  brickwork  in  cement,  as  there  is  for  brickwork 
in  mortar  ;  and  why  the  trouble  of  t-wlce  abstracting 
and  twice  billing  ? 

The  "  Setting  to  chimney-pieces  "  in  the  table  U,  I 
think,  out  of  place  :  it  is  essentially  mason's  work,  and 
should  be  with  the  mason.  "  Beads  and  quirks  " 
executed  by  the  bricklayer  are,  I  also  think,  rare.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Fletcher  has  finished 
with  the  bricklayer,  but  he  might  perhaps  have  touched 
upon  the  measurement  of  "  accidentals,"  such  as  work 
in  underpinning,  new  work  built  against  old,  raising 
to  chimney-stacks,  &c.,  all  of  which  should  be  kept 
separate  ;  and  very  large  chimneys,  about  the  correct 
measurement  of  which,  judging  from  your  "  Inter- 
communication Column,"  there  seems  some  doubt,  &c. 
"  Stop  and  twice  limewhite  "  is  also  a'bricklayer's  item. 

Mr.  Fletcher  very  truly  says  that  great  care  and 
circumspection  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  abstract.  I  venture  to  say  that  scarcely  two  out 
of  six  gentlemen  can  abstract  properly.  It  require.^ 
the  power  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the  trade,  and  neat- 
ness is  most  es.scntial  ;  and  to  obtain  a  i-eally  good 
abstract  time  is  required.  If  the  work  is  what  is  called 
"  slashed  off  "  more  time  has  to  be  expended  in  billing 
it,  the  value  of  which  is  greater.  When  Mr.  Fletcher 
comes  to  the  Joiner,  he  will,  no  doubt,  insist  more  upon 
this  pomt.— I  am,  Sir,  &e.,  AV.  W. 


Jnti!itommunkalioit. 


C>U£STIONS. 

[2793.]— Geology  and  Building  Stones.— Would 

the  writer  of  the  articles  on  Stonework  kindly  point  out 
what  books  he  would  recommend  for  a  beginner  to  read 
who  wishes  to  begin  the  study  of  geology,  especially  in 
connection  with  building- stones  ?— A  Nine  Yeaks'  SL'B- 

SCttIBER» 

[2794.]— Fireproof  Flooring.— Whilst  thinking  over 
what  I  saw  last  Saturday  during  the  Architectural  As- 
sociation's visit  to  the  new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices 
(Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.-'V.,  architect),  the  following  question 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind— will  any  reader  of  the 
Building  News  be  good  enough  to  answer  it  ■:•— The  un- 
derside of  the  fireproof  arches  in  the  fioors  is  constructed 
of  a  superior  concrete,  composed  of  finely  broken  brick 
and  coarse  sand  mixed  with  plaster,  while  the  required 
thickness  of  the  fiours  above  this  is  made  up  with  a 
coarser  concrete  mixed  with  Portland  cement.  Why  not 
turn  the  arches  entirely  with  the  latter  material,  and  so 
save  the  expense  and  trouble  of  hacking  the  underside  of 
the  arches,  as  is  done  when  the  fomier  is  used,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  key  for  the  plastering?— -\  Student. 

[279.5.]- Bricks  and  Mortar.— What  is  the  cause  of 
adhesion  between  bricks  and  mortar  ?—B. 

[■27.|0,]_School  Stove  and  Partition-— Can  any 
reader  of  the  Building  News  inform  me  of  a  good  stove 
for  heating  a  school,  the  smoke  to  be  taken  in  a  tube 
down  and  al"-g  imderneath  the  floor?   Is  this  found  to 
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work  well  ?  Also  I  want  a  light  and  easily  removable 
sound-proof  partition  ncroaa  a  school-room,  opening  ■>:>!%. 
wide  and  •>-2i\..  high  to  the  collar  of  roof.  The  lower  14ft. 
could  Blido  aside  in  two  parts.  Can  any  reader  recom- 
mend anything?  I  have  thought  of  a  wood  .skeleton 
framing,  'covered  with  felt,  kamptulicon,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  I  should  be  glad  to  bo  favoured  with  ad- 
vice.—ARCHITECT. 


'  REPLIES. 

[2775.]— Wooden  Houses.— The  name  and  address  of 
the  owner  of  the  wooden  house  from  Norway,  recently 
erected,  is  "John  Fulford  Vieary,  Esq.,  Bourchier's 
Hill,  North  Tawton,  Devon,"  and  he  writes  to  the  Times 
(Feb.  4th)  that  he  is  domiciled  in  hi.s  new  dwelling,  and 
finds  it  very  warm  and  comfortable,  and  that,  although 
the  house  is  large,  and  the  number  of  its  inmates  the 
same  as  occupied  his  previous  habitation,  yet  his  present 
consumption  of  fuel  is  only  one-tlfth  of  that  expended 
there.— K.  G. 

[2777.]_Malt  Kilns.— Vide  rough  sketch  of  kiln  for 
45qr.  malting.  Malt  laid  on  floor  about  Sin.  thick  to  be 
used  for  making  pale  malt.  Dimensions  40  by  27.  An 
inner  chamber  is  built  in  kiln  9  by  23.  in  which  two  iron 
flre-baskcts  are  pbiced.  The  space  between  walls  of  kiln 
and  this  chamber  is  arched  over  in  i  brick  all  round, 
there  being  4ft.  or  6ft.  left  between  top  of  arcli  and  under- 
side kiln  floor.  This  floor  to  be  supported  on  iron  joists, 
with  iron  bars  arranged  transversely,  to  carry  tiles, 
called  "  kiln  tiles,"  on  which  malt  is  placed  for  drying. 
An  iron  door  closes  the  ingress  to  fire  chamber.  Air 
flues,  formed  of  drain  tiles,  are  carried  under  tlre-bas  - 
kets  to  supply  tires,  the  outer  opening  of  which  have 
small  sliding  doors  for  regulating  draught.  The  ordinary 
diaperser,  placed  5ft.  or  Cft.  over  Are,  is  formed  on  sus- 
pended iron  fi-ame,  5ft.  or  6tt.  square,  covered  with  iron 
plates,  Hag  stones,  or  tiles.  The  sketch  shows  a  different 
method.  The  fire  chamber  is  arched  over,  ends  left 
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open,  and  the  alternate  bricks  at  sides  left  out  for  heat 
to  escape.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  practical  value  of  this 
method ;  but  it  is  being  adopted  in  principle  in  some 
new  maltings  at  Burton.  Thereof  of  kiln  is  an  ordinary 
ceiled  one,  and'instead  of  revolving  cowl,  a  cupola  is 
shown,  with  an  open  space  all  round  of  lain,  from  curb 
of  kiln  roof  framing.  Louvres  to  open  and  shut  may  be 
fitted  to  such  an  opening,  but  they  are  thought  expensive, 
and  the  above  method  answers,  I  am  informed.  I 
should  like  to  hear  other  opinions  from  some  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  the  erection  of  maltings  con- 
cerning anything  I  have  mentioned,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  ceiling  of  roof  over  drying  floor.  What  material 
could  be  substituted  for  plaster,  of  a  durable  character, 
that  would  resist  the  effects  of  the  rising  steam  and 
withstand  the  constant  transitions  from  heat  to  cold? 
In  course  of  time  plaster  drops  off  in  pieces,  rnd  requires 
frequent  repair.  The  best  authority  I  know  to  which  I 
can  refer  "  A  Young  Architect  "  is  '•  The  Maltster,"  pub- 
lished by  W.  K.  Lottus,  14G,  Oxford-street.— E.  J.  P. 


[2778.]— Bonding  Brick-  — ,  -r— 

■work.  —  To    construct     a  — ! — t--'— 

three-brick  wall,  with  whole  r——-. — 

headers,  and  yet  avoid  the  \  .^1  

straight    vertical     joint,    is  \  

impossible.     The    following  \  

makes    a  good  job.— Anti-  [__ 

<iUARIAN.  ~  '  HALF  HEADERS 

[2779.]— Distance.— I  .  rust  the  enclosed  sketch  will 
meet  the  requirements "  j  of 
"  H.  B.,"  by  which  I  show  the 
relative  distance  of  point  A 
by  sections  C  C  and  D  D. — 
LliANELLY. 

[2785.]— Building  Act  — 

In  the  case  "Weston  v.  Ar- 
Jiold,  recently  heard  before 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  he  de- 
cided that  a  wall  in  which 
there  are  ancient  lights  over- 
looking roofs  is  a  front  wall, 
aud  not  a  party  wall  ;  there- 
fore the  adjoiuing  owner  can 
reinstate  the  ancient  lights 
in  the  new  wall  ;  but  in 
the  appeal,  which  will  come 
shortly  before  the  Lords 
Juatiees,  it  will  be  contended, 
under  the  provisions  of  ■  the 
Building  Act,  a  new  wall 
cannot  he  built  with  the 
lower  portion  a  party  wall, 
whilst  the  upper  part  is' considered  a  front  wall.  The 
question  being  of  so  much  importance,  I  hope  you  will 
have  several  replies.— Archd.  C.  Ponion. 

[2778.]— Bonding  Brickwork.— If  we  have  whole 
iieaders  and  stretchers,  in  the  way  "  Young  Bricklayer  " 


has  seen  English  bond  described,  we  should  have 
straight  joints,  as  he  shows  ;  t  ut  in  tio  instance  is  a  brick 
to  be  placed  with  its  whole  lei  gth  along  the  side  of  an- 
other, but  to  be  KO  situated 
that  the  end  of  one  may  reach 
to  the  middle  of  the  others 
vyhich  lie  contiguous  to  it, 
excepting  the  outside  of  the 
stretching     course,  where 

three-quarter  hriek.9  neces-   

sarily  occur  at  the  ends  to  pro- 
vent  a  continued  upright  joint 
in  the  face  work.  The  ac- 
companying rough  sketch  is 

the  plan  of  an  angle  in  a   

three-brick  wall  in  Old  English  bond,  showing 
headers  on  one  side  and  stretchers  the  other,  and  the 
mode  of  bonding  in  the  angle. — Georbe  Duriiant. 


The  Me.ssage  of  Art. — On  Thursday,  tho  13tli 
inat.,  Mr.  Wyke  Baylis.s,  F.S.A.,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture before  tho  members  of  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Dr.  Gladstone, 
F.R.S.,  being  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Bayliss  said : — 
"  The  Message  of  Art  is  always  and  everywhere 
for  our  good.  Ho  that  is  not  better  for  look- 
ing upon  the  splendour  of  tho  Creation  would 
not  be  better  for  looking  upon  the  face  of 
the  Creator  ;  he  would  only  shrink  blasted  from 
His  presence  by  the  excess  of  light.  Is  there 
evil  in  the  vcorld? — then  the  Message  of  Art  is 
always  and  everywhere  a  protest  against  it. 
Against  the  raging  fire  of  sonsitalism  and  the 
dead  ashes  of  materialism  alike,  Greek  art  gave 
its  protest  in  the  passionless  splendour  of  ideal 
beauty.  Against  the  brutish  law  of  force  every 
gentle  legend  of  the  North  was  like  a  soft  hand 
uplifted— weak,  it  may  be,  physically,  as  the 
gentle  hand  of  a  woman,  but  with  another  kind 
of  strength,  mightier  than  the  hammer  of  Thor. 
Was  there  an  evil  in  the  cruel  and  stern  dog- 
matism of  the  Mediaival  Church  ? — then  every 
sweet  ]5icture  of  the  Holy  Child  or  the  Virgin 
Mother  was  a  message  to  stay  the  fire  and  sword 
and  rack  of  the  Inqttisition.  And  yet,  once  more, 
is  there  an  evil  still  existing  in  the  hard,  grinding, 
pitiless  competition  of  our  own  times  ? — then  poetry 
and  art  give  their  perpetual  protest  against  it — in 
every  delicate  rendering  of  Nature  by  the  painter, 
in  every  refined  thought  or  noble  aspiration  of 
the  poet.  But  the  Message  of  Art  must  alway.s 
be  about  the  Beautiful.  I  know  that  in  taking 
man  for  its  theme,  it  must  take  him  with  all  his 
passions,  good  and  evil ;  but  the  good  and  evil 
must  not  stand  as  co-ordinates.  If  art  is  to  be 
the  King's  Messenger,  it  must  show  the  mastery 
of  evil,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  right — it  must 
rise — 

'  In  ever  highering  eagle-circles,  up 

To  the  great  sun  of  glory,  and  thence  swoop 

Down  upon  all  things  base,  and  dash  them  dead.'" 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Sir.  George 
Bi-owning,  the  honorary  secretary.  Dr.  Glad- 
stone, and  several  others  made  some  interesting 
remarks,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  with 
the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 

Institution  of  Sukveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  the  10th  inst., 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Castle,  entitled, 
'•  The  Origin  of  Parochial  Relief."  A  discussion 
ensued,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously 
given  to  the  attthor  of  the  paper.  The  following 
candidates  were  balloted  for  and  declared  duly 
elected  : — As  Members — John  Morgan  Davies,  of 
Froodvale,  Llandilo,  Carmarthenshire ;  Henry 
Drew,  of  Exeter  ;  Rich^-d  Gowthwaite,  Lumbey, 
near  South  Milford,  Yorkshire  ;  Thomas  Miller 
Riokman,  of  8,  Montague-street,  Russell-square, 
W.C.;  and  Richard  Woodcock,  20  Darlington-street, 
Wolverhampton.  As  Associate — Walter  Feilde 
Ingram,  of  25,  Gresham-street,  Jl.C. 

Prize  for  Steel.- — The  Cotmcil  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  have  resolved  (1)  to  offer  the  gold 
medal  to  the  manufacturer  who  shall  produce 
and  send  to  the  London  International  Exhibition 
of  1873  the  best  collection  of  specimens  of  steel, 
suitable  for  general  engineering  purposes.  2. 
The  specimens  exhibited  must  include  a  com- 
plete illustration  of  the  applications  of  the  varie- 
ties of  steel  submitted.  3.  Each  manufacturer 
should  send  with  his  specimens  a  statement  of 
the  nature  of  the  tests  he  has  applied  to  each 
kind  of  steel  submitted,  and  give  the  results  of 
such  tests.  4.  The  samples  tested  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited, together  with  duplicate  samples,  or  por- 
tions of  the  same  samples ;  these  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  tests,  should  the  Council  consider  it  de- 
sirable.   5.  All  persons  using  steel  for  general 


engineering  purpo.ses,  who  aro  not  manufacturers 
of  such  stool,  are  also  invited  to  exhibit  speci- 
mens on  tho  above  terms  and  conditions.  G.  Tho 
Council  reserve  to  themselves  tho  right  of  with- 
holding tho  premium  in  tho  event  of  tho  speci- 
mens exhibited  not  being  sufliciontly  meritorious. 

Amateur  Fine  Arts  Exhibition. — Major  Don- 
nelly, hon.  sec.  of  tho  committee,  having  received 
several  intjuiriea  on  tho  sul)joct  of  tho  Army  and 
Navy  Amateur  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  wishes  to 
.state  that  the  works  of  the  intemling  exhibitors 
must  be  delivered  at  the  Exhibition,  free  of  any 
charge,  on  the  24th  March.  The  rules  for  the 
exhibitor.s,  as  well  as  tho  special  labels  to  bo 
attached  to  tho  works,  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
]-)lication  to  the  Secretary,  Annual  International 
Exhibitions,  Upper  Kensington-gore,  London, 
S.W.  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  have  under- 
taken to  frame  temporarily  all  works  sent  from 
abroad  which  may  bo  accepted  for  exhibition. 

Imi'rovesient.s  in  Gas  Manufacturing  Appa- 
ratus.— On  Wednesday  a  number  of  scientific 
men  mot  at  Foro-street,  Moorgate-street,  City,  to 
inspect  Vincent's  Patent  Simplified  Gas  Genera- 
tor, which  the  inventor  states  may  not  only  be 
usod  in  gasworks,  but  also  without  danger  or  in- 
convenience bo  fixed  up  in  private  dwellings  for 
illuminating  and  heating  purposes.  In  this  inven- 
tion a  cylindrical  rotort  is  placed  within  a  port- 
able furnace.  The  mouth  of  tho  retort,  which  is 
conical  in  shape,  is  covered  without  being  sealed, 
and  a  romovablo  grating  is  constructed  inside, 
through  which  the  tar  is  allowed  to  flow  freely 
from  the  charge,  after  which  it  is  consumed  and 
manufactured  into  gas.  Thus,  what  is  refuse 
tar  by  othor  operations  is  by  this  process  claimed 
to  bo  utilised,  and  a  saving  of  25  per  cent, 
effected. 

Tramways  in  the  City. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  on  Wednesday, 
a  deputation  representing  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramways  Company  attended  to  petition  the 
court  to  sanction  the  introduction  of  tramways 
into  the  City.  The  company  had  laid  down  and 
completed  moro  than  twenty  miles  of  tramways,' 
and  were  now  working  them  down  to  the  City 
boundaries  at  Finsbury  and  Aldgate.  They 
carried,  during  the  last  half-year,  (1,500,000  pas- 
sengers, or  moro  than  thirteen  millions  per 
annum.  As  a  matter  of  public  convenience  the 
necessity  for  the  tramways  in  the  City  was  very 
great,  since  passengers  coming  from  the  northern 
districts  were  now  obliged  to  alight  from  the  cars 
at  Finsbury  pavement  and  to  walk  into  the  City, 
and  those  from  the  eastern  districts  were  set 
down  in  High-street,  Whitechapel.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  company  were  authorised  to  carry 
their  line  to  Lothbury  and  Aldgate  respectively, 
passengers  would  be  able  to  alight  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  City.  The  petition  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Streets  and  Finance  Committee  for 
3  nsideration. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Berlin. — The  rela- 
tions between  masters  and  men  do  not  present  a 
very  encouraging  prospect  for  Berlin  in  the  ap- 
proaching spring  and  summer.  Three  of  the 
most  important  trades — the  bricklayers,  the  car- 
penters, and  tho  joiners — are  at  present  in  a 
state  of  angry  excitement,  and  evidently  con- 
template a  strike  for  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours.  So-called  "  agreement  offices  "  have  been 
proposed  by  the  trade  imions,  but  rejected  by  the 
bricklayers  and  carpenters.  The  men  of  these 
two  trades  held  a  meeting  recently,  and  there 
seemed  at  first  to  be  some  disposition  towards 
entering  into  friendly  negotiations  with  the 
masters  ;  but  it  led  to  nothing.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  journeymen  joiners,  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  demand  the  reditction  of  working 
hours  to  eight ;  four  hours  before  and  four  hours 
after  dinner ;  and  also  33y  per  cent,  additional 
wages  for  piece  work,  and  a  thaler  a  week  for 
time  work.  The  nimiber  of  men  who  have  agreed 
on  striking  if  their  terms  are  not  accepted  is  at 
present  about  4,000,  and  they  have  formed  a 
Strike  Association. 


CHIPS. 

Lord  Eldon  has  given  a  donation  of  £500  towards 
the  restoration  fund  of  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

The  Stockton  Corporation  have  agreed  to  grant 
permission  to  the  promoters  of  a  tramway  scheme 
to  lay  down  a  line  from  Norton  through  Stockton 
to  Middlesborongh. 

The  works  on  the  East  Norfolk  Railway  Com- 
pany's line  are  about  to  be  recommenced,  Messrs. 
Lucas  Brothers  having  entered  into  a  contract  to 
complete  them. 
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Mr.  Tlhind  found  in  the  tomb  of  Scban,  at  Thebes, 
a,  place  of  Hepnlturc  whieh  lie  liad  reason  to  believe 
had  not  been  opened  during  2,000  years,  iron  hasps 
and  nails  on  the  massive  doors  of  the  inner  re- 
positories, "  as  lustrous  and  as  pliant  as  the  day  they 
left  the  forge."  ' 

The  Church  of  SS.  Philip  and  Jacob,  Bristol,  was 
reopened  on  Sexagesima  Sunday  after  restoration. 
The  flooring  has  been  renewed  throughout,  and  the 
building  wholly  reseated. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Leeds  School  Board  on 
Thursday  week,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  an 
architect  to  the  Board  at  a  salary  of  £400  per 
annum. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  of  Painters  m 
Water  Colours  propose,  in  future,  to  ballot  for 
candidates  for  admission  to  their  Society  not  oftener 
than  once  a  year.  For  the  present  year  the  24th  of 
March  next  is  the  day  appointed.  The  current 
•winter  exhibition  of  the  Institute  will  close  on  the 
15th  of  March.  The  summer  exhibition  will  be 
opened  on  the  28th  of  April. 

On  Monday  evening  the  annual  soir6e  and  ball 
in  connection  with  the  Amalgamated  and  General 
Union  Societies  of  House  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
took  place  in  S.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  in  aid 
of  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  central 
■workmen's  hall  in  that  town. 

On  Sunday  the  church  of  S.  Bartholomew,  Moor- 
lane,  was  reopened,  after  restoration.  The  galleries 
have  been  removed,  the  chancel  has  been  entirely 
redecorated,  and  the  windows  are  all  filled  with 
stained  glass  representing  S.  Paul  and  S.  Bartho- 
lomew. 

The  Mercers'  Company  have  voted  two  hundred 
guineas  towards  the  restoration  of  S.  Alban's 
Abbey. 

WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

DUNFEBMLINE. — The  operative  joiners  and  cabinet- 
makers In  Dunfermline  have  applied  for  a  rise  of 
wages  to  the  extent  of  Jd.  per  hour,  and  mtimated  to 
their  employers  that  they  will  come  out  on  strike,  after 
giving  a  fortnight's  warning,  if  not  granted  on  the  1st 
of  March.  The  non-society  men  have  given  their  con 
sent  to  this  resolution.  Two  of  the  masters  have  given 
a  favourable  reception  to  the  demand.  Certain  bye 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  all  disputes  connected  with 
the  trade  have  been  submitted  for  consideration  to  the 
masters. 

Edinburgh. — No  steps  have  yet  been  taken  by  the 
Masters'  Association  towards  meeting  the  demands  of 
the  men.  The  resolution  arrived  at  on  Wednesday 
■week  at  a  meeting  convened  by  the  Carpenters'  and 
JoUiers'  Association  were,  it  is  alleged,  brought  for- 
ward by  men  the  majority  of  whom  came  from  Glasgow 
and  the  provinces,  where  they  have  been  engaged  for 
the  last  few  months  in  agitating  for  an  advance.  The 
great  majority  of  the  ordinary  hands  are  said  to 
acknowledge  that  the  masters  cannot  concede  anytlung 
more  than  they  have  done,  and  it  is  believed  will 
readily  accept  the  ^d.  which  has  been  offered.  In 
March  last  there  was  a  general  rise  of  ^-d.,  and  the 
masters  seem  to  consider  that  the  present  demand  for 
another  Id.  is  not  justified  by  the  prospects  of  the 
trade.  Some  of  the  employers,  we  are  told,  could  part 
■with  a  number  of  their  men,  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  large  contracts  on  hand,  something  of 
this  kmd  is  spoken  of  as  not  unlikely  to  happen  after 
Whitsun  Day.  The  Lelth  joiners  have  given  in  an  in 
timation  similar  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  men. 

Leamington. — About  a  month  ago,  the  local  Trades 
Council,  which  represents  the  bricklayers,  masons, 
carpenters,  joiners,  and  labourers,  served  notices  upon 
the  master  builders,  relative  to  a  new  scale  of  wages, 
and  fresh  regulations  as  to  working  hours,  i\'hich  they 
desired  to  see  introduced  on  the  1st  March.  The 
demand  led  to  a  meeting  of  the  employers  of  labour  in 
connection  with  the  building  trade,  at  which  a  re 
solution  was  adopted  in  favour  of  a  union  to  resist 
these  fresh  demands  on  the  part  of  the  men.  Sub 
sequently  the  masters  had  a  conference,  and  decided 
upon  a  new  scale  of  wages,  which  was  forwarded  to 
the  local  Trades  Council  acting  on  behalf  of  the  men 
The  terms  of  the  masters  are  as  follows: — Working 
hours  during  the  summer  months,  from  6  to  5-30  up  to 
Friday,  with  one  hour  and  a  half  for  meals  ;  and  from 
6tni  1  on  Saturdays,  with  half-an-hour  for  breakfast. 
For  six  weeks  before  and  after  Christmas,  from  7-30 
to  5.30  in  shops,  but  on  buildings  from  7.30  to  5,  with 
only  half  an  hour  for  dtancr.  When  the  work  is  two 
miles  and  under,  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  men 
are  to  walk  in  their  own  time;  beyond  that  distance 
■walking  will  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour  beyond  the  first  mile  and  a  half.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  men  are  to  walk  back  in  their  own  time, 
exceptmg  on  Saturdays,  -nhen  the  wages  are  not  paid 
at  the  place  of  working.  Lodgings  at  the  rate  of  2s, 
per  week  arc  to  be  allowed  when  the  distance  is  too 
great  for  the  men  to  return  home.  The  wages  ar 
subjoined: — Carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  plasterers 
6|d.  per  hour;  masons,  7d. ;  setters,  7id.;  painters 
6d.;  labourers,  iid.  In  cases  of  dispute  only  two 
hours'  notice  is  required  to  terminate  the  engagement. 
Trade  disputes  are  to  be  determined  by  six  master 
and  six  of  the  men.  On  Thursday  week  the  local 
Trades  Council  held  a  special  meeting,  at  which  the 
terms  of  the  masters  were  unaninK>usly  condemned 
but  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  refer  the  subject  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  worlmicn,  who  will  shortly  hold 
meeting  and  decide. 


TENDERS. 

BATTnnSKA.— For  the  building  of  S.  Philip's  Schools. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Taieo  iiroa.  Mr.  J.  Knowlos, 
architect. 

Daymond    "  " 

Brown   2,222    0  0 

Sabcy  and  Rons    2,i;iH    0  0 

Quonnell   2,10"   0  0 

Mann    2,074   0  0 

Tibbitt   2,0.';rt 

Cooke  and  Green   2,03« 

M'Lachlan   1,9H8 

Vauglmn   1,9!I0 

Lnccy    1,940 

Gording    ^,'>-i'> 


Niblett  and  Sons    1,890  0 

Boyce    1,H81  0 

Wright  Bros,  and  Goodchild    1,87.1  0 

Johnson    1,850  0 

Shnrmur   1.844  0 

Warr    1 ,71')  0 

Blandford  and  Jones    1,679  0 

Johnson    1,5G9  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

next 


City.— For  sundry  alterations  and  fittings  at  27,  Mill; 

street,  City,  I'  .C.   Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect. 

Henshaw  and  Co  £511  0 

Crabb   493  0 

Perry  Bros   "185  0 

Brass    4G7  0 

Dover.— For  new  vicarage  house,  at  River, 

Dover,  for  the  Eev.  Chas.  Morice.    Messrs.  Whitley  and 

Frv.  architects.   Quantities  not  supplied. 

Harnett   £2,379   0  0 

Wilson    1,923   0  0 

Wise   1,770   0  0 

Adcock  and  Bees   1.742   0  0 

Bom-ne  (accepted  conditionally)          1,<>60   0  0 

Grimsbv— For  Co-operative   Ice  Stores  (Limited). 

Mr.  David  Pick,  architect. 

Bkicklayer's  and  Mason's  Work. 

Enderby  and  Sons   £435 

Waller    430 

Johnson   417 

Surfleet  (accepted)   387 

Carpenter's  AND  Joiner's. 

Hobson  £466 

Nottingham   425 

Chapman    399  10 

Coulson  and  Heywood   385  0 

Snowden    S80  0 

Thompson  (accepted)    3.59  0 

Sutton    344  0 

Grimsby.— For  biscuit  warehouse  for  Messrs.  Wat- 

maugh  and  Sons.   Mr.  David  Pick,  architect. 

Bricklayer's. 

Moody  and  Co  £240 

Waller  (accepted)    211 

Eiggall  and  Co  

Carpenter's. 

Sagger  and  Co  £156 

Nottingham    1^4 

]Beells   ^SO 

Coulson  and  Heywood  (accepted)    125 

Guildford. — For  coal  stores,  shedding,  and  mortuary 
at  Hill  Mead,  Guildford,  for  the  Urban  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity.   Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect. 

Brett  (Godalming)  £453  0 

Swayne  and  Sons    437  5 

John  Mitchell  (Farncombe)   4'  9  0 

Pearce  and  Clark    405  0 

Garnett   401  13 

H.  J.  Loe    398  0 

B.  Mason    395  0 

Strudwick   39 1  0 

Pollard  and  Son  (accepted)   360  0 

Kenilworth.— For  additions  to  Thornby  House,  for 
Mr  Alfred  Jepson.   Mr.  George  Haijt,  architect 

'  Jones   *1''^,V-  1?  ? 

Davis,  jun.  (accepted)    1,27/  10  0 

Leavesden.— For  washing  apparatus,  and  other  ma- 
chinery under  Barford's  Patent,  for  the  S.  Paneras  In- 
dustrial Schools.  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Waghorn, 
architects.  „r.n   n  n 

Wonther  Smith  (accepted)  £549   0  0 

LONDON.-For  re-seating  S.  Mary's  Church,  Seymour- 
street,  Somers  Town.    Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  hon.  archi- 
tect. , 
Quebec  Pitch 
•  Pine.  Pine. 

Kelly  Bros  £756... £1,105.. 

Axford   677...  -° 

Marm   6.52... 

Kirk   5i)0... 

Nightingale  (too  late)   532... 

Cornish  ,Norfolk>   490... 

These  amounts  are  worthy  of  note,  from  the  variation 
made  for  the  same  work  iu  different  materials. 

London.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises 
for  public-house,  Coventry-street.  Messrs.  Bu:d  and 
Walters,  architects. 

Henshaw   £1,780 


844... 
960... 


490... 


Wains- 
cot. 

£1,490 
1.115 
1,082 
1,260 
1,116 


0  0 

Newman  and  Mann   1,766   0  0 

Avis  and  Son   1,730   0  0 

Manley  and  Eogers   1,720   0  0 

Brown...   1,690   0  0 

Williams  and  Son    1,683   0  0 

Nightingale    1  626   0  0 

Ennor    1,476    0  0 

Marks   1,453    0  " 

McLachlan   1,418   0  0 

STA.FF0RD  — For  terrace  of  six  houses  to  be  erected  in 
Eowiey  Park.  Mr.  H.  J.  Paidl,  architect,  Manchester  and 
London.    Quantities  supplied  by  architect's  surveyor. 

Pemberton  £6,726   0  0 

Whittome    6,667    0  0 

Gee  and  Co   6,300   0  0 


TAUNTON.-For  building  the  Koyal  Marine  Inn,  Silver- 
street,  Taunton,  for  Mrs.  Crane.  Mr.  A.  W.  Galbraith, 
architect. 

Fox  £440  0 

Tompleman  and  Handford   420  0 

Moss    392  1') 

Smith   3{i0  0 

Spiller    338  0 

Yandell  (accepted)   317  0 

WANDSWORTH.— For  Bchools,  Lower  Wandsworth- 
road,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  Eickman, 
architect. 

J.  W.  Faulkner   £8,2.10  0 

Marsland  and  Son   8,160  0 

J.  Cooper    8,147  0 

E,  B.  Gammon  and  Son   7,596  0 

B.  E.  Nightingale   T,f>'.>i  0 

W.  T.  Nixon  and  Son   7,589  0 

Newman  and  Mann    7,578  0 

J  Cook    7  56.5  0 

W.  Higgs    7,.5-19  0 


ASnTON  &  GEEEN, 
Slate,  Iron,  and  Marbl(j  MerchantK,  and  Quarry  Alfonts.— Kooflnjr 
S]atr:B — Bangor,  lUue,  lUid,  or  Gretn,  Blue  Portmadoc  and  Whitlnud 
Abbey  Green,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  Bame  as 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  cleavage  equal). 

Price«on  Wharf  In  London. 
22  by  12        20  by  10        IS  by  10        IS  by  !) 
3708.  2S0s.  245s.  222s.  fid. 


21  by  12 

42()s. 
Hi  by  10 
e22B.  6d. 
Per  m  of 


10  by  8        14  by  10        H  by  8        12  by  ftj 
I70«,  212«.  6d.  1308.  77».  6d, 

_  Slates,  subject    to  a  discount.     Marble  and 

EuRmcUed  Slate  Chimney  Piec<;«,  Inscription  Tablets,  lec.  Stores, 
Ranges  and  Builders'  Ironmongery.  A.  &  O.'i  Special  Ited  Ridgo 
Tiles  Large  Show  of  all  Goods  at  !4  and  l.'),  Bury-street,  S.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  B.C.  DraT^ings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accom- 
panying trade  card. 

CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

AltrinchAM,  Feb.  26.— For  the  supply  and  immediate 
delivery  of  50  iron  bedsteads  for  children,  and  ten  iron 
cots  for  infants ;  also  the  purchase  of  32  bedsteads,  of 
good  convertible  wrought-iron.  John  B.  Cutler,  Clerk  to 
the  Guardians,  Union  OfBces,  Knutsford. 

BiLSToN,  Feb.  27,— For  the  supply  of  500  tons  of  broken 
Eowiey  rag-stone.  John  D.  Wassell,  Clerk,  Commission- 
ers' OfBce,  Bilston. 

Belfast,  March  4.— For  the  erection  of  new  school 
buildings  at  the  Union  Workhouse.  Mr.  W.  F.  Boyce, 
Union  Clerk,  Board  Eoom,  Belfast. 

Bradford,  Feb.  24  —For  the  erection  of  buildings  at 
the  S.  James's  Market,  Leeds-road.  W.  T.  McGowen, 
Town  Clerk,  Corporation  OfBces,  Bradford, 

Bristol,  Feb.  25  —For  altering  and  widening  Bristol 
Bridge    John  G.  Heaven,  clerk,  13,  Prince-street,  Bristol. 

Chester,  Feb.  27.— War  Department.— For  the  perfor- 
mance of  works  and  repairs,  and  supply  of  building 
materials  to  War  Department  buildings  and  property  at 
Chester  and  Scarborough.  Koyal  Engineer  Office,  12, 
Prinee's-street,  Combrook,  Manchester. 

Durham  County  Lunatic  asylum.  Feb.  24.— For  the 
following  works :— Contract  No.  1.  For  the  completion 
of  the  new  west  wing.  Contract  No.  2.  For  the  erection  of 
an  engine  and  boiler-house.  Contract  No.  3.  For  the  erec- 
tion of  an  engmeman's  cottage.  John  Watson,  Clerk  to 
the  Visitors,  Durham. 

Great  Float,  near  Birkenhead,  Feb.  26 —For  the 
construction  of  a  brick  gasholder  tank  (94  feet  diameter  by 
21  feet  deep),  at  the  gasworks.  Somerville  Jones,  Clerk 
to  the  Board,  Public  Ofaces,  Egremont. 

Great  Northern  EailWa.y  C  jmpany,  March  4.— For 
the  construction  of  the  line  between  Finsbury  Park  and 
Canonbury.  W.  E.  Johnson,  Engineers'  Ofiice,  King's- 
cross  Station,  N. 

Great  SanKey  (Lancaster),  Feb.  24.— For  the  erection 
of  farm  buildings  and  repairs  to  the  farmhouse  in  the 
occupation  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  Thomas  Kel- 
sall.   Messrs.  Nicholson  and  White,  Wamngton. 

Hull,  Feb.  24. — For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  school- 
buildings  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  in  Courtney-street, 
D  Jno.  O'Donoghue,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Torni  if;  all,  Hull. 

Kingston-upOn-Hull,  March  12  —For  the  foundations, 
abutments,  approaches,  &c ,  of  a  swing  bridge  across  the 
Eiver  Hull.  J.  Fox  Sharp,  Borough  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Local  Board,  Town  Hall,  Hull. 

Knighton,  Feb.  28.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  inn  and 
stables  on  the  site  of  the  "  Bed  Lion."  Mr.  Griffiths,  Bed 
Lion  Inn,  Warrington. 

Leeds  Feb.  28. — For  the  erection  of  a  shop,  A-c,  m 
New  Briggate,  Stephen  Ernest  Smith,  architect,  30,  Park 
Square,  Leeds. 

Liverpool  School  Board,  March  17.— For  the  erection 
of  public  elementary  schools  in  Queen'  s-road,  Chatsworth- 
street,  and  Eoscommon-street.  Mr.  E.  M.  Hance,  Muni- 
cipal Building,  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

London,  Feb.  24.— For  the  erection  and  completion  ef  a, 
detached  house  in  Tufnell  Park -road,  HoUoway.  Mr. 
Joseph  Thomas  Barlow,  26,  Belle  "Vue  Villas,  Seven- 
Sisters-road,  N.  ,  ,  j 

Ludlow,  March  11.— For  the  erection  of  fever  and 
vagrants  wards  at  the  Union  Workhouse.  Mr.  Earnest 
James  Davies,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Ludlow. 

Merthyr  Tydfil,  Feb.  27.— For  the  erection  of  school- 
buildings  and  masters'-house.  J.  Thomas,  Clerk,  5,  Court- 
laud  Terrace,  Merthyr.  ^      ,  r.  . 

MlddlesborOugh,  March  3.— For  the  new  Cart  Ferry 
works  on  the  North  and  South  Side  of  the  Eiver  Tees.  J. 
T  Belk,  lovm  Clerk,  Middlesborough. 

Milton  (near  Settingbourne),  Feb. '25.— Forthe erection 
of  a  new  male  casual  ward  at  the  Union  Workhouse,  Mil- 
ton   W.  J.  Harris,  clerk,  Sittingbourne. 

Portsmouth,  Feb,  28.— Forthe  construction  of  a  quay 
wall,  about  345  feet  long  and  27  feet  high,  and  other  works. 
John  Howard,  Town  Clerk,  Portsmouth. 

Beioatb,  March  10.— For  sewering,  forming,  making, 
and  metalling  Allingham-road,  Crescent-road,  Holmes- 
dale-road,  Priory-road,  Somers-roaib  North-road,  and 
South-road,  and  parts  of  Park-road  and  San(*cros.s-lane. 
Clair  J.  Grece,  Town  Clerk,  and  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board. 

S  AONES  (Scorrier),  March  6.— Fop  the  erection  of  ne'w 
schoolrooms  to  ace.immodate  260  children.  G.  Coulter 
Hanoocli,  Clerk  to  the  S.Agnes  School  Board,  S.Agnes, 
Scoirier.  .         j  .    i.  j 

SAi.roRD,  Feb.  26.— For  the  erection  of  new  detached 
sclionls  in  connection  with  the  Union  Workhouse.  Messrs. 
Medland  and  Henry  Taylor,  2,  St.  Anne's  Churchyard, 
Manchester. 
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HONOUR  TO  WHOM  HONOUR  IS  DUE. 

A QUESTION  of  vital  interest  to  arcliitec- 
ture    and    architects     has  recently 
cropped  up  throufj,h  the  Ross  r.  Roper  con- 
trov^ersy.     Architects  think  there  is  no  art 
like  architecture  ;  Architecture,  is  in  fact,  in 
their  opinion,  the  queen  of  arts,  and  Painting 
and  Sculpture  and  Decoration  are  her  attendant 
handmaids.     We  are  not  going-  to  dispute 
this  sovereignty',  but  we  must  ask  architects 
to  treat  their  art  witli  becoming  loyalt}'.  It 
is  well  known,  in  fact  it  is  notorious,  that 
many  men  who  appear  before  the  world  as 
architects  are  only^  so  in  name.    They  hny 
their  designs  (as  they  would  a  coat  at  their 
tailor's,)  and  claim  them  as  their  own.  Many 
of  them  have  done  it  so  long  and  so  per- 
sistently that  they  act  and  talk  as  if  they 
had  a  right  to  do  so.     Practice  has  so  en- 
feebled their  conceptions  of  justice,  that  to 
broach  the  subject  of  giving  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due  is  resented  as  an  insult.  They 
say  that  when  a  man  has  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  another  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  art  work,  if  the  man  doing  the 
woi-k  is  paid  for  it  he  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
They  also  say  that  they   are  justified  in 
palming  off  other  men's  work  as  their  own,  if 
they  have  paid  other  men  for  doing  it.  We 
will  give  an  instance  out  of   many  other 
similar  cases  which  have  reached  us  during 
the  last  few  weeks.    A  short  time  since  there 
was  a  limited  competition  for  a  large  asylum. 
As  it  was  an  important  work,  one  of  the 
architects  selected  (knowing  that  several  able 
men  wei'e  competing  with  him,  and  no  doubt 
conscious  of  his  own  inability  to  win)  made 
a    definite    arrangement    with    a  young 
London  architect  (not  Mr.  Roper)  to  make  the 
ground  plan,  elevation,  sections,  and  perspec 
five.     He  did  not  touch  a  line  of  it  himself,  and 
ivds  not  the  author  of  it  in  any  sense.   The  design 
was  sent  in  under  motto,  and  obtained  one  of 
the  prizes,  and  it  was  a  prize  wortli  having. 
To  the  outside  world,  and  even  to  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  profession,  the  architect 
whose  name  was  published  is  considered  to  be 
the  designer  of  the  work,  and  treated  as  such. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  him,  a  few  know 
it  is  not,  and  very  Hkely  more  in  the  coxu'se 
of  time  wiU  now  know  it ;  for  other  secrets 
besides  murder  will  ooze  out.    We  don't 
blame  this  man  so  much  for  emploj-ing  anotlier 
to  do  what  he  could  not  perform  himself,  as 
we  do  for  his  want  of  magnanimity,  and  for 
being  content  to  strut  about  in  borrowed 
phxmes,  and  receive  undeserved  compliments. 
We  do  not  envy  him  his  sublimity  of  soiil, 
neither  shaU.  we  envy  his  feeling  when  he  gets 
to  know,  or  even  to  suspect,  that  the  true 
facts  of  the  ease  are  known  to  some,  at  all 
events.     We  only  hope,  in  fact  we  fuUy 
expect,  that  he  will  not  commit  another  such 
a  blunder.    What  he   ought  to  have  done 
when  he  obtained  the  prize  and  the  credit, 
was  to  have  associated  the  name  of  the  real 
designer  with  his  own.    He  would  then  have 
done  a  noteworthy  and  noble  thing,  and  others 
in  all  probability  would  have  emulated  his 
spirit,  and  imitated  his  example.    But  what 
he  did  not  do,  others  we   know  of  are 
prepared  to  do,  and  hence  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Ross  v.   Roper  controversy,  jiain- 
fvil  as  it  must  have  been  to  Mr.  Ross, 
will  bear  prolific  fruit.    The  system  which 
we  have  emphatically  condemned  has  received 
a  staggering  blow.     It  will  never  again  be 
able  to  recover  its  original  strength.  Some 
a,rchitects  will  in  future   act  more  wisely, 
simply  from  a  correct  disposition,  and  others 
will  act  more  wisely  from  the  fear  of  exposiire. 
We  wish  distinctly  to  inform  certain  archi- 


tects— and  many  are  involved  in  the  category 
— that  the  practice  we  are  now  exposing  and 
condemning  will  in  future  be  more  and  more 
e.xposed  and  condemned.    We  trust,  there- 
fore, they  will  act  more  generously  and  justly 
at  once.     They  may  rest  assured  that  the 
■will  not  be  the  losers,  and  they  may  feel 
equallyconfident  that  Architecture,  which  they 
profess  to  love,  will  be  the  gainer.  Why 
should  not  Architecture  have  the  power  of 
summoning  to  its  aid  the  most  gifted,  as 
well  as  literature  or  statesmanship,  or  the 
bar  and  bench  ?     Take,  for  instance,  one 
branch  of  literature — ])oetry.    AVhat  would 
become  of  our  poets  if  they  merely  sold  their 
poems  without  the  credit  of  authorship  ?  Or 
if  they  composed  their  works  and  sold  them 
to  others  to  gain  money  and  fame  thereby  '</ 
A  pennyless  author  may  sell  his  poem  for  a 
mere  song  to  a  publisher.    If  the  poem  sells 
the  publisher  gets  the  proceeds,  but  the  author 
gets  the  fame.    Is  architecture  inferior  to 
poetry?    Not  a  jot.    Then  let  it  be  treated 
with  the  same  fairness.    Give  it  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour,  and  it  must,  like  other  arts, 
win  the  world  with  its  charms.    What  should 
we  say  of  an  author,  or  one  whom  the  world 
takes  to  be  an  author,  employing  another  man 
to  VTite,  say,  a  plaj',  and  to  have  the  play 
performed  at  some  popular  theatre  as  his  own, 
and  to  have  his  name  proclaimed  in  all  the 
newspapers  as  the  author  ?    Such  a  would-be 
author  woiild  evoke  a  universal  hiss.  Litera- 
ture  would  guard  her  own  interests  by 
ci'iticising,  chaffing,  and  gibbeting  the  pre- 
tender.    He  would    in  fact  receive  such 
treatment     as     would    deter    him  from 
attempting    a    repetition  of    the  offence. 
Is     architecture     inferior     to  dramatic 
literatiu'c  r*      Certainly    not,    in  the  esti- 
mation of  most  architects.    Why  is  it,  then, 
that  a  practice  prevails  in  arcliitcctm'al  circles 
that  would  be  branded  in  literary  circles  ? 
There  must  be  some  sufficient  cause  for  it ;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  effect  is  alike 
disastrous  to  the  honour  of  men  and  the  in- 
terests of  art.    How  can  we  expect  archi- 
tectiu'c  to  occupy  its  rightful  position  in  the 
world  if  architects,  or  even  a  goodly  number 
of  them,  treat  architecture  as  a  mere  market- 
able commodity — as  if  it  were  a  lump  of  coal  or 
a  bunch  of  dog's-meat 't    If  architects  will  not 
respect  tbeii-  art  the  world  will  not  respect 
them  ;  and  the  residt  will  be  that  they,  their 
art,  and  the  world,  will  be  the  losers.  Though 
what  we  have  recently  said  may  have  rubbed 
against  the  grain  of  the  sensibilities  of  certain 
men,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  we  are  sus- 
tained by  the  good  wishes  of  all  the  best  archi- 
tects of  the  kingdom.    We  only  ask  honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due,  and  ample  recogni- 
tion of  essential  service. 

We  would  that  the  practice  we  complain  of 
were  confined  to  a  limited  number  of  architects. 
But,  alas,  it  has  penetrated  into  the  domain  of 
sculpture,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  sculp- 
ture is  at  such  a  low  ebb  in  England  at  the 
present  time.  We  will  relate  an  instance. 
There  is  a  sculptor  at  present  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  lucrative  professional  practice, 
and  even  an  envious  reputation  ;  in  fact  he 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  th.t:  scidptors  of  this 
generation ;  but,  astonishing  to  state,  he  never 
does  any  of  the  work  with  wliich  his  name  is 
popularly  associated.  He  is  the  friend  of  dis- 
tinguished art-patrons,  and  he  sits  at  Royal 
Academy  banquets.  He  gets  one  man  to 
make  his  models,  and  another  to  chisel  them 
out  of  the  marble.  His  studio  is  in  close  con- 
tiguity with  his  workshop,  and  when  one  of 
his  rich  art-patrons  calls  on  him,  he  has  some 
work  which  is  in  process  of  manufacture  in 
the  workshop,  wheeled  into  his  studio  on  a 
miniature  tramway.  When  the  art-patron  is 
asked  into  the  studio,  Mr.  So-and-so  is  ap- 
parently engaged  on  work,  under  the  infiuence 
of  an  inspiration,  when  in  reality  he  is  only 
playing  with  the  chisel  and  the  marble  in 
order  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  art- 
patron.  After  a  short  interview  the  art- 
patron  retires,  and  the  work  of  art  is  trundled 


back  to  the  workshop  for  additional  manipula- 
tion from  the  hands  of  the  art-workman.  This 
is  no  fiction,  but  a  fact ;  an  J  the  same  policy 
has  been  pursued  by  Mr.  So-and-so  for  years 
past.  Mr.  So-and-so  is  looked  upon  by  the 
world  as  an  artist ;  we,  however,  and  a  few 
others  who  know  to  the  contrary,  regard  him 
as  a  manufacturer.  In  the  possible  purification 
which  may  take  place,  let  us  hope  that  sculp- 
ture, as  well  as  architecture,  wiU  reap  advan- 
tage. At  all  events,  this  stirring  of  the 
waters  will  do  some  good,  as  we  shall  be 
enabled  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  to 
testify. 


QUANTITIES.— VIII. 

OORS. — Measure  the  width  by  the  height, 
stating  the  thickness  of  the  framing 
and  the  number  of  the  panels  ;  also  the  mode 
of  finishing,  whether  bead-butt,  moulded,  &c. ; 
andif  thepanels  are  raised,  or  are  completed  dif- 
ferently to  theordinary,  it  must  be  so  described, 
as  it  is  necessary,  as  I  before  stated,  that  the  de- 
scription should  be  full  and  explicit.  This 
will  be  the  more  apparent  in  the  case  of  a 
Gothic  entrance-door,  for  example,  where  the 
panels  are  filled  in  with  V-jointed  boarding. 
In  all  cases  take  the  description  from  the 
specification,  when  working  fi-om  one.  Where 
the  doors  are  double,  and  are  hung  folding, 
the  width  of  each  door  must  be  taken  to  the 
extreme,  including  the  rebate.  If  the  doors 
are  hung  with  rising  butts,  state  so,  as  it  will 
necessitate  the  head  lining  and  the  top  rail  of 
door  being  splayed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22. 


In  measuring  lodged  doors,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  the  net  thickness  of  the 
door,  to  state  separately  the  number  and  sizes 
of  the  ledges,  and  to  note  whether  the  board- 
ing is  wrought,  ploughed,  tongued,  and 
beaded,  iu  which  case  they  are  designated  as 
''  Proper  lodged  doors,"  which  renders  any 
fiu'ther  description  unnecessary.  Shoidd  the 
boarding,  however,  be  difierently  finished,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  describe  it  as  it  is  worked. 
Where  the  doors  have  circxilar  heads,  I  think 
it  best  to  pirrsue  the  coirrse  usually  adopted, 
and  to  measure  them  as  square,  taking  the  fiill 
height  and  width,  but  specify  them  as  "  Doors 
with  circular  heads."  Gothic  heads,  and 
heads  with  quadrant  corners,  are  similarly 
measured,  but  each  kept  separate,  and  so  de- 
scribed. A  sketch  is  generally  advisable  in 
the  two  latter  eases,  as  it  greatly  facil  tates 
matters  by  the  better  exemplifying  the  true 
shape  and  character  of  what  is  intended. 
Sash  doors  are  measured  as  above,  and 
it  is  customary  to  measure  with  them  the 
shutters,  where  these  are  provided,  taking  the 
length  by  the  height,  including  the  rebates, 
where  any  are  provided,  and  describing  the 
method  of  fi'aming,  whether  bead-butt  and 
square  or  otherwise.  Where  a  rim  is  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  shutter,  measure  it  by 
the  foot  run  on  the  outer  edge,  and  describe  it 
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as  "  "Wrought,  rebated,  and  moulded  rim,"  or 
whatever  it  maybe.  After  .you  have  com- 
pleted measuring  the  door,  take  the  hinj^es, 
looks,  bolts,  and  fastenings,  giving  the  sizes 
and  deseri))tion  in  eaeh  ease,  so  that  one  door 
may  be  completed  before  commencing  a 
second  ;  and  tlie  same  with  the  liftmg  shut- 
ters, numbering  the  stubs  and  plates,  shutter- 
lift,  and  thumb-screw  fastening.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  entrance-doors,  all  the  addi- 
tional fastenings,  as  knocker,  knob,  door- 
chain,  &e.,  would  be  taken  off  with  the  door. 

Where  a  number  of  doors  occur  of  the  same 
size,  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to  repeat  the 
dimension,  but  the  number  of  times  the  item 
occurs  should  be  placed  to  the  left  of  the 
dimension,  as  stated  in  a  previous  number ; 
but  it  is  advisable  not  to  confound  the  articles 
on  one  floor  of  ahouse  with  those  on  another,  and 
consequently  they  should  be  kept  separate,  and 
yet  be  included  in  the  one  dimension.  To  ex- 
plain this,  supposing  we  have  seven  doors  of  a 
given  dimension  (say  3ft.  by  7ft.)  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  an  equal  number  of  the 
same  size  and  description  of  door  on  each  of 
the  second  and  third  floors,  this  could  appear 
in  the  Dimension-book  in  either  of  the  follow- 
ing ways  (the  total  of  the  doors  would  be 

3  •  0  2in.    deal  four-panel 

7  •  0  square  door. 
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3/7     3  •  0 
7  •  0 


7-7-7 


3  •  0 
7  •  0 


Or  B. 

2in.    deal  four-panel 
square  door. 

Or  C. 

2in.    deal  four-panel 
square  door. 


Example  A,  I  have  already  explained;  in  ex- 
ample B,  the  dash  between  the  3  and  the  7 
signifies  that  the  latter  figure  occurs  three 
times,  and  consequently  denotes  the  multipli- 
cation of  those  numbers.  In  example  C,  the 
dots  denote  the  addition  of  the  numbers  be- 
tween which  they  are  placed.  Both  the  ex- 
amples B  and  C  frequently  occur  in  taldng  off 
quantities,  B  being  used  where  the  same 
quantity  is  repeated,  and  C  more  usually 
where  different  numbers  of  the  same  article 
are  to  be  added.  In  the  example  given,  B 
would  be  employed ;  but  supposing  the  num- 
ber of  these  doors  on  the  1,  2,  and  3-pair  floors 
to  be  respectively  10,  5,  and  6,  we  should 
employ  the  mode  adopted  in  article  C,  that  of 
B  being  of  course  inapplicable  ;  and  the  ex- 
ample A  not  being  advised  except  where  the 
article  is  all  on  one  floor,  as  previously 
stated. 

In  measm-ing  the  door  frames,  take  the 
height  of  the  door,  and  double  it  for  the  two 
sides,  and  include  on  each  side  the  tenons 
into  the  head,  and  an  additional  two  inches 
on  each  side  for  stubbing  into  the  sill.  Add 
to  this  the  width  of  the  door,  and  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  frame,  and  an  additional  six 
inches  for  the  horns.  The  whole  of  these 
dimensions  must  be  collected  on  "Waste,"  and 
the  total  brought  forward  and  the  scantling 
stated,  with  full  description  of  the  work. 
Wrought,  rebated,  and  beaded  frames  are 
usiially  termed  "  proper  door-cases."  To  give 
an  illustration  of  the  above  method  where  the 
door  is  3ft.  6in.  by  7ft.  6in.  and  the  scantling 
of  frame  4in.  by  4in.  : 

Height  of  door  for  one  side  .    .    .  7-6 
ditto  other  side .    .    .    7  •  6 

Add  for  two  tenons   8 

ditto    two  stubs   4 

Width  of  door  3-6 

Two  thicknesses  of  frame  ...  8 
Extra  width  for  horns    ....  6 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  measure- 
ment of  door-f'rame.s  is  similar  to  the  measure- 
ment of  tlie  timbers  in  the  Carpenter's  work, 
inasmuch  as  all  tenons,  &c.,  are  added  to  the 
net  diunmsions.  Many  surveyors,  for  this 
reason,  take  it  off  and  abstract  and  bill  it  with 
the  C'ai'penter ;  but  I  thinlc  that  as  it  is  actual 
.Toiners'  work,  being  prepared  at  the  bench,  it  is 
better  to  take  it  ofl'  with  this  trade,  it  being 
advisable  always  to  affix  the  various  items  to 
the  various  trades  by  whom  they  are  severally 
prepared.  When  the  head  is  _  circular  it 
must  be  kept  separate,  and  described  as  "  To 
circular  head  of  door-frame."  Where  there 
is  a  transom,  it  is  measured  in  with  the  door- 
frame (being,  in.  fact,  part  of  the  frame),  if 
it  is  similarly  worked;  if  it  is  differently 
worked  it  must  form  a  separate  item,  and  is 
in  this  case  better  measured  by  the  foot  run. 
In  either  case,  the  tenons  must  be  included 
in  the  measurement  for  the  length. 

Oak  siUs  are  measured  and  kept  separate 
from  the  frames,  and  the  description  of  the 
labour  xipon  the  same  must  be  stated,  whether 
wrought,  weathered,  framed,  &c.  In  measu- 
ring them,  take  the  length  by  the  scantling, 
and  bring  all  to  the  foot  cube. 

The  foUowing  is  the  method  of  measuring 
jamb-linings  (see  Fig.  20  last  week,  p.  206). 
'Twice  the  height  of  the  door  for  the  two 
sides,  to  which  add  the  width  of  the  door  for 
tlie  soffit,  and  add  for  the  passings  four  times 
the  thickness  of  the  linings,— thus,  supposing 
the  iamb-linings  to  be  Gin.  wide  and  Ijin. 
thick  (door  7ft.  by  3ft.),  collect  on  Waste 

Height  of  door  for  one  side . .     . .    7  •  0 
Ditto        other  side    .  .     . .  7*0 

Width  for  soffit    .  .     .  .    _ .  .     .  •  3-0 

Four  times  thickness  (l^in.)  for 

passings   '5 

17  •  5 


l:^in.  deal  double-rebated 
and  double-beaded  jamb- 
linings. 

To  obtain  the  width  of  the  jamb-linings 
add  to  the  thickness  of  the  partition  the 
thickness  of  the  door  grounds  on  Waste— thus. 

Partition  4^ 

Two  Errounds    I2 


20  •  8 


I  17  •  5 

1      ■  ^ 

8  •  9 

20  •  8 

4 


Fir  proper  door  frame. 


6 


It  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  work,  whether  single  or  double-re- 
bated, beaded,  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  where  dove- 
tailed or  other  blockiags  are  provided  for 
hinges  and  lock,  they  must  be  numbered  and 
described  as  "  extra  to."  Where  the  linings 
are  tongued  to  door-frames,  they  must  be 
kept  separate  from  the  other  linings,  and 
described  accordingly. 

Framed  door-grounds  are  measured  as 
follows:— To  the  total  of  the  jamb-linings 
add  four  times  the  width  of  the  grounds  for 
the  passings,  and  state  the  thickness.  Taking 
the  example  just  given  and  presuming  the 
grounds  to  be  4in.  mde,  we  obtain 

Jamb-linings    17'5 

Four  times  4in.  for  passings     . .      1  "  4 

18  •  9 


rin.  deal  framed  groimds. 


The  labour  must  be  described  according  to 
the  nature  of  its  execution. 

Architrave  mouldings  are  measured  by  the 
foot  run,  stating  the  girth  and  numbering  all 
the  mitres,  and  stating  the  gii-th  of  the  mould- 
ings, as  sho-mi  in  Fig.  21  (see  last  week). 

D.VDOS. — Measure  the  dado  by  the  foot  super- 
ficial, taking  the  extreme  length  by  the  net 
height,  and  state  the  thickness.  It  will  also 
require  to  be  described,  whether  simply 
ploughed  and  tongued,  wrought  one  side,  or 
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whether  framed  in  panels,  &c.,  &e. ;  and  if 
framed  in  panels,  the  nature  of  the  framing. 
Also  state  the  nature  of  the  backings,  and 
whether  they  are  intended  to  be  included  in 
the  one  item.  It  is  customary  to  measure 
base  and  surbase  mouldings,  where  over  6in. 
girth,  by  the  foot  superficial — under  that,  by 
the  foot  run.  State  the  nature  of  the  mould- 
ing in  each  case,  and  girt  it  for  the  width, 
including  the  rebates.  Number  the  mitres, 
housings,  &c.  The  plain  jdinth  would  be 
measured  by  the  foot  superficial,  taking  the 
extreme  dimensions  for  length  and  height, 
including  tenons  and  housings,  the  mitres, 
housings,  &e.,  being  numbered  as  described 
to  skirtings.  Where  the  dado,  &c.,  is  circular, 
so  describe  the  several  items,  and  keep  sepa- 
rate from  the  straight.  Intersecting  mitres 
should  also  be  kept  separate  from  the  ordinary. 
Moulded  plinths  are  measured  the  same  as 
those  described  to  the  dado,  taking  the  plain 
part  firstly  ;  the  extreme  length  by  the  height, 
including  housings,  rebates,  &c.,  the  thickness 
and  description  being  stated.  Also  state 
whether  including  backings  ;  if  not,  the  back- 
ing must  be  taken  separately  at  per  foot  run, 
as  described  to  skirtings.  Girt  the  moulding 
for  the  width,  taking  the  same  length  as  to 
plinth — when  over  Gin  girth,  measured  by 
the  foot  superficial — under  that,  by  the  foot 
run.  Number  mitres,  housings,  &c.,  and  if 
the  work  is  circular,  describe  it  as  stated  to 
dado. 

Pilasters  (Fig.  23)  are  measured  by  the  foot 
superficial,  collecting  the 
round  or  girth  of  the  pilaster 
for  the  width.  Thus,  if  face 
be  lOin.  wide,  and  the  re- 
turns 2in.  each,  the  width 
would  be  taken  at  14in. 
Take  the  height  from  floor 
to  top  of  capping.  Describe 
the  nature  of  the  work  f uUy, 
and  the  thickness  of  the 
material,  stating  whether 
framed  or  other-\dse. 

Take  the  mouldings  to 
capping  and  necking  and  to 
plinth  separately,  by  the  foot 
run,  numbering  the  mitres. 
The  plinth  would  be  mea- 
sured in  with  the  pilaster. 
It  would  therefore  only  be 
necessary  to  add  for  the 
proj  ection.  The  mouldings  to  panels  of  course 
would  be  included  in  the  description,  and  not 
be  separately  measured. 

Columns  are  measxu-ed  by  the  foot  super- 
ficial, taking  the  height  by  the  girth,  and 
stating  the  diameter.  Give  full  description, 
stating  whether  glued  up  in  narrow  widths 
and  closely  blocked,  or  as  the  case  may  be ; 
also  whether  the  column  is  straight  or  dimi- 
nishing. Measm-e  the  caps  and  bases  sepa- 
rately, and  state  whether  glued  upright  and 
blocked  for  turning,  or  whether  glued 
parallel,  or  in  thicknesses,  &c.  Measure  the 
grooves  as  to  necking  by  the  foot  lineal,  also 
any  fluting  in  like  manner,  numbering  the 
stops.  Any  carving  to  caps  would  have  to  be 
taken  separately,  and  the  caps  numbered  ac- 
cording to  size,  stating  the  nature  of  the 
carving. 

Note. — Some  carvers  take  four  times  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  of  the  column,  mea- 
sured imder  the  necking,  for  the  circumference 
of  the  cap.  This  method,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  satisfactory.  It  is  better  to  gift-e  a  sketch 
figuring  the  height  and  diameters. 

Framed  partitions  are  measured  superficially, 
taking  the  length  by  the  breadth,  and  stating 
the  thickness.  Give  full  description  of  the 
work,  whether  square,  moulded  one  or  both 
sides,  &c.,  &c.,  and  number  all  angle-irons 
for  securing  same,  &c.  The  doors  in  same  are 
measured  in,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  door 
again  taken  separately,  and  described  as 
"Extra  labour  to  doors  in  do."  Circular 
corners  are  measured  by  the  foot  run,  and 
described  as  "  Extra."  'Run  the  fillet  round 
door,  taking  the  dimension  round  outer  edge, 
and  describe  it.    Cupboard  fronts  are  simi- 
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larly  measured,  the  doors  in  same  being  also 
described  as  "  Extra." 
Spandrel  framing-  (see  Fig.  2-i)  to  stairs, 


16 

12 

I 

96  •  0 

&c.,  is  measured  net,  the  length  being  taken 
by  the  full  height,  thus  : — 

li  deal,  wrought  both 
sides,  and  stop-cham- 
fered spandrel  fram- 
ing. 

The  thickness  and  description  must  be  stated. 
Measure  the  doors  in  as  described,  to  parti- 
tions, and  afterwards  charge  the  additional 
labour  on  the  same  as  an  "  extra."  Take  all 
fastenings  to  doors  at  the  time  of  measming 
them. 

Shop  Fronts. — Meastire  the  stall-board  by 
the  footlineal,  stating  scantlings  andthenatiu'e 
of  the  labour  on  the  same  ;  also,  transoms  and 
any  other  timber,  stating  fully  the  method  of 
finishing.  The  lining  under  stall-board,  the 
show-board,  and  lining  under,  are  measured 
superficially,  stating  the  thickness  and  quality 
of  the  material  and  workmanship.  Note  any 
trimmings  for  basement  lights,  and  make  the 
deductions  and  additions  where  they  occur. 
The  shop-sash  is  also  measured  by  the  foot 
superficial,  taking  the  extreme  dimensions 
each  way  ;  state  fully  the  nature  of  the  work, 
and  the  thickness  and  quality  of  the  stuff, 
how  secured — whether  guard-bead  outside 
and  shifting  beads  and  brass  screws  and 
collars  inside,  or  whatever  way  may  be 
adopted.  The  measm-ement  of  doors  would 
be  the  same  as  already  described  to  other 
doors. 

Take  the  fascia  by  the  foot  super.,  and  also 
any  linings  to  breastsummer,  story-posts,  &c. 

The  measurement  of  bracketing  for 
cornice  has  already  been  described  in  the 
Carpenter. 

It  is  also  customary  to  measure  with  the 
Joiner  any  putty  composition,  including  the 
fixing  in  wood  framing,  taking  it  at  per  foot 
run,  stating  width  and  nature  of  the  mould, 
and  whether  straight  or  circular — all  mitres 
being  mitred. 

Shop- shutters  are  measured  by  the  foot 
superiicial,  taking  the  net  dimensions  of  the 
whole  surface  for  rebated  shutters,  and 
stating  thickness  and  nature  of  the  framing. 
Number  all  ironmongery  as  it  occurs. 

Patent  iron  or  wood  revolving  shutters  are 
also  measured  by  the  foot  super.  Take  care, 
at  the  same  time,  to  make  a  provision  for  at- 
tendance, in  all  trades,  in  assisting  to  fix  the 
same,  including  cutting  away  stone  or  other 
work,  and  for  additional  movable  casing, 
&c.,  as  may  be  needful  for  access  to  gear. 

[Next  week  I  shall  complete  this  trade.] 

B.  F. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  TIMBER. 

SOME  time  ago  a  notice  was  given  ia  this 
journal  of  various  Queensland  woods, 
suitable  for  building  and  cabinet  purposes. 
As  the  increased  and  increasing  price  of  Euro- 
pean timber  will  cause  importers  and  con- 
sumers to  consider  where  other  supplies  are 
to  be  found,  a  brief  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
woods  in  other  colonies  may  be  acceptable. 

It  will  be  remarked  that,  in  noticing 
British  Giuana  timber,  the  prices  (in  the 
colony)  are  given  in  some  instances.  These 
prices  must  be  only  taken  as  some  guide  to 
what  the  cost  per  cargo  would  be,  as  the 
smaU  quantities  for  colonial  use  brought  to 


the  coast  withoiit  the  appliances  for  transit, 
sawing,  &c.,  which  capital  embarked  in  an 
export  trade  would  supply,  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  giving  a  correct  idea  of  first  cost. 
Still,  the  information  is  better  than  none,  and 
it  is  all  that  can  be  had  at  present ;  and  even 
the  retail  colonial  price,  under  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, is  not  without  its  value. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  following  timber 
is  to  be  found  : — The  Water  Gum,  a  fine 
lofty  tree,  close-grained  and  elastic  ;  average 
diameter,  30in.  to  oOin. ;  height,  lOOft.  to 
loOft. ;  specific  gravity,  1-001.  Water  in 
this  and  following  instances  being  taken  as 
1-000.  Breaking  weight  of  a  piece  5ft.  long, 
l|in.  square,  3967-21b.,  -with  one  foot  in- 
terval between  supports.  Breaking  weight 
in  direction  of  fibre  (dimension,  lin.  square), 
110201bs. 

"  Mountain  Ash,"  making  good  poles  and 
shafts,  and  available  for  any  purposes  to  which 
British  or  American  ash  is  put.  Diameter, 
36in.  to  60in. ;  height,  100ft.  to  130ft. ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  1-110. 

"Black  13 utt"  makes  good  timber  for  all 
sorts  of  house  carpentry,  and  is  excellent, 
diu-able  wood,  upwards  of  30ft.  in  circumfer- 
ence in  many  instances.  Diameter,  36in.  to 
72in.  ;  average  height,  100ft.  to  200ft.  ;  spe- 
cific gravity,  0-891 ;  breaking  weight  of 
piece,  5ft.  by  Ifin.,  4ft.  between  supports, 
3,837-Olb. 

"  WooUey  Butt,"  much  prized  for  felloes, 
36in.  to  72ia.  in  diameter,  lOOft.  to  150ft.  in 
height.  Breaking  weight  with  transverse 
strain,  3,857-Olb.  of  a  piece  loin,  long  by 
l^-in.  square,  and  1ft.  between  supports 
specific  gravity,  1-005. 

"  Iron  Bark,"  strong  and  durable,  and  eqixal 
to  any  imported  into  this  market.  Diameter 
24in.  to  48in. ;  height,  80ft.  to  100ft. ;  spc 
cific  gravity,  l-0161b.  ;  breaking  weight  of 
piece,  loin,  by  1  7-8in.,  1ft.  between  sup 
ports,  S,265-01b. 

"  Mahogany  Tree,"  a  noble  timber  ti'ee,  well 
figured  and  durable,  30in.  to  70in.  in  dia 
meter,  60ft.  to  130ft.  in  height ;  specific 
gravity,  0-952  ;  breaking  weight  of  a  piece, 
1ft.  2in.  by  l|in.,  1ft.  between  supports, 
7,559-71b.  ;  crushing  strain  in  direction  of 
fibre,  9,920-71b. 

British  Guiana  produces  some  fine  timber 
trees,  among  which  are  to  be  found  "  Caba- 
calli,"  a  heavy,  close-grained  wood,  andean 
be  had  12in.  to  18iQ.  square.  Worms  will 
not  attack  it,  so  that  it  is  valuable  for  ship- 
building. Price  in  Guiana  Is.  to  Is.  4d.  per 
foot  cube. 

"  Mora."  This  is  the  most  majestic  tree  of 
the  colony,  rising  to  a  height  of  100ft.  to 
150ft.,  and  is  often  foimd  to  have  60ft.  with- 
out a  branch.  It  is  tough  and  close-grained, 
and  makes  very  superior  house  and  ship  tim- 
ber, and  is  superior  to  oak  ia  its  freedom  from 
dry  rot.  This,  as  well  as  Greenheart,  is  one 
of  the  eight  first  class  woods  at  Lloyd's  for 
shipbuilding.  It  is  plentiful  on  the  upper 
Barima,  and  the  river  being  navigable  to 
vessels  of  twelve  feet  draught,  the  craft  for 
its  transport  might  load  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  trees  were  cut  down.  Price,  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  cube  ;  breaking  weight,  with  a  trans- 
verse strain,  of  a  piece  14in.  long  by  2in.,  a 
foot  between  supports,  9,697-llbs. 

"  Snakewood,"  if  it  can  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantities,  would  be  very  popular  here 
as  a  fii'st-class  furniture  wood.  It  is  white, 
and  very  hard,  and  is  curiously  variegated 
with  black  spots,  and  takes  a  splendid  polish. 
But  its  j)rice  in  the  colony  is  8d.  per  lb. 
Probably  as  a  veneer  wood  it  would  be  very 
useful. 

"HoubabaUi"  is  a  light  brownish  wood, 
easily  worked,  and  valuable  for  house  and 
furnitiu-e  purposes.  It  may  be  had  15in.  to 
20in.  square,  and  40ft.  to  70ft.  long.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  often  found  hollow  in  the 
centre.    Price,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  cube. 

*'  BartabaUi,"  a  large-sized  tree,  very  plen- 
tiful. It  is  white,  and  splits  freely.  It  is 
good  for  staves,  chairs,  and  the  inside  work 


of  houses.  Breaking  weight  of  a  piece  14in. 
long  by  l^in.  square,  1ft.  between  supports, 
5289-6lbs. 

"  Purple  Heart "  is  a  handsome  wood,  and 
possesses  great  strength  and  durability,  but  it 
is  scarce  near  the  coast.  Price,  Is.  6d.  to  2s, 
cube. 

"Greenheart"  is  known  in  this  market, 
and  the  last  quotation  is  £7.  to  £8.  per  ton, 
but  the  importation  has  about  ceased.  Bring- 
ing it  over  in  small  quantities  makes  it  much 
more  expensive  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
It  is  one  of  Lloyd's  eight  first-class  ship- 
building wood.  It  is  abundant  within  100 
miles  of  the  coast,  is  18in.  to  24in.  square, 
and  may  be  had  without  a  knot  up  to  60ft.  or 
70ft.  It  is  a  fine,  even-grained,  hard  wood, 
and  is  very  valuable  for  all  purposes  where 
great  strength  and  durability  are  required. 
Specific  gravity,  1-052;  breaking  weight, 
ll^in.  by  2in.,  14528-Olbs.,  with  9^in.  be- 
tween supports. 

"  Ducaliballi "  resembles,  and  is  probably 
identical  with,  Brazilian  beef-wood.  It 
averages  40ft.  long  by  20in.  diameter,  is  a 
deep  red,  close-grained  wood,  and  is  more 
even  and  compact  than  mahogany.  It  takes 
a  high  polish.    Price,  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

"  WaUaba,"  from  Berbice  river,  is  a  deep, 
red,  hard,  and  heavy  wood,  30  to  40ft.  long, 
15  to  20in.  square,  and  1-035  specific  gravity. 
It  makes  good  staves,  posts,  and  house  frames. 
Price,  lOd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  foot. 

"  Crabwood  "  makes  excellent  fiu-niture.  It 
is  light,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for 
floors,  partitions,  and  doors.  Price,  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  cube. 

"White  Cedar"  is  a  light  aromajbie  wood, 
and  makes  excellent  staves,  and  was  used  for 
making  sugar-hogshead  staves  during  the 
American  war.  Price,  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  cube. 
Specific  gravity  0-771.  Breaking  weight  of 
Win.  by  2in.,  one  foot  between  supports, 
7,163-0  lbs. 

From  Jamaica  might  be  obtained  "  Iron- 
wood,"  used  for  furniture  and.flooring  ;  Cog- 
wood,  for  mill-framing  ;  Cedar  for  cabinet 
work  and  wainscoting  ;  Broadleaf ,  for  boards, 
shingles,  and  staves ;  Blue  Mahoe,forfiirniture ; 
Calabas,  for  carriage-building ;  and  Timber 
Sweetwood,  for  boards,  staves,  and  scantling. 

British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island 
contain  forests  of  splendid  timber,  but  little 
of  it  finds  its  way  to  the  English  market.  A 
limited  liability  company  was  formed  some 
time  ago  to  import  it  to  this  country,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  the  affair  was  wound  up. 
Private  enterprise  is  more  likelj^  to  succeed, 
and  no  doubt  attention  will  in  due  time  be 
turned  to  this  colony,  as  a  supply  of  first- 
class  fir  could  be  obtained,  and  finer  masts 
cannot  be  found.  The  great  want  at  present 
is  cheap  fir,  for  the  United  States  are  taking 
Canadian  wood,  and  so  enhancing  the  price, 
and  the  1862  regulations  of  Russia  have  come 
too  late  to  prevent  her  wood  being  too  dear. 
When  countries  which  depend  very  mtich  on 
exporting  their  wood  do  not  take  the  precau- 
tion of  planting  as  they  fell,  the  present  high 
price  of  wood  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  The 
careless  manner  in  which  splendid  forests 
were  destroyed  in  the  United  States  is  the 
cause  of  their  competing  with  us  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Canadian  markets,  and  with  best 
bright  pine  deals  at  £.12  to  £24,  a  careful 
study  of  other  soiu-ces  of  supply  is  an  absolute 
necessit3\ 

CLASSIC  ORNAMENT  AND  THE 
ACANTHUS. 

MR.  GEORGE  L.  TAYLOR,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  his  autobiography,  entitled 
"Classic  Ornament  at  Rome,"  speaking  of 
himself  and  his  friend  M.  Cresy,  says  : — "  In 
1817  we  went  to  Rome,  with  Desgodetz  in 
hand,  and  he  states  that  the  acanthus  leaf  is 
the  ornament  in  all  the  capitals,  whereas  we 
found  none."  He  then  gives  a  valuable 
collection  of  illustrations  of  the  foliage  orna- 
ment in  that  city,  which  are  a  republication 
of  plates  in  the  work  entitled  "The  Anti- 
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nuitics  of  Rome,"  by  those  authors.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  description  which  accompanies 
tliesc  plates  is  not  so  full  as  we  could  have 
desired. 

From  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  there  are  giren 
the  three  remaining  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Mars  Ultor,  with  the  foliage  of  their  capitals 
(Plato  7()),  and  tlion  follow  illustrations  of  that 
of  the  Tein])lo  of  Dioscuri  or  Castor  and  Pollux 
and  of  the  Pantheon.  Of  these  examples 
Mr.  Taylor  says,  "  These  are  three  of  the 
most  beautiful  capitals  left  to  us,  and  their 
respective  styles  and  proportions  can  be  com- 
pared by  reference  to  the  di'awmgs,  which 
speak  for  themselves.  It  will  be  seen  whether 
Desgodetz  was  correct  in  saying  that  they 
were  all  composed  of  acanthus  leaves." 

Now  we  fear  that  many  modern  students, 
whose  benefit  Mr.  Taylor  says  he  has  had  in 
view  in  the  composition  of  his  work,  are  not 
competent  to  judge  this  for  themselves,  and  a 
few  words  on"  the  character  of  the  acanthus 
plant  and  its  foliage  may  not  therefore  prove 
out  of  place  in  our  columns. 

In  the  Glossary  of  Gwilt's  "  Encyclopredia," 
the  notice  given  is  as  follows  :—"  Acanthus 
(Greek,  .AKavO,,,,  a  spine)  a  spiny  herbaceous 
plant  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Levant. 
Its  leaf  is  said  by  Vitruvius  to  have  been  the 
model  on  which  the  Grecian  architects  formed 
the  leaves  of  the  Corinthian  capital."    In  the 
"Dictionary  of  Architecture"  issued  by  the 
Architectural  Publication  Society,  "Acanthus" 
is  described  as  the  name  given  to  a  leaf  em- 
ployed for  ornament  in  Classic  architecture, 
and  it  is  remarked  that  "it  is  in  general  so 
conventional,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  point  out  the  source  of  this  particular  foliage 
but  for  the  tradition  preserved  by  Vitruviiis 
respecting  its  appropriation  by  Callimachus." 
Then  the    compiler  of  the  article  in  that 
valuable  work  of  research  proceeds  to  give 
the  following  information  with  respect  to  the 
plant  itself  :— Dr.  Sibthorp  ("  FloraGrajca," 
&c.),  although  giving  a  plate  of  the  Acanthus 
mollis,  adds  that  the  specimen  was  not  gathered 
in  Greece  or  Sicily,  and  in  describing  his 
example  of  the  Acanthus  spinosns,  notes  that  it 
abounds  in  Northern  Greece  and  the  Archipelago. 
Certainly  the  artist  must  acknowledge  that 
the  general  type  of  Greek  ornament  (see  Fig  1) 
has  much  affinity  with  the  last-named  plant 
(see  Fig.  3)  taken  from  Sibthorp,  (Vol.  VII., 
p.  10)  while  the  Acanthus  mollis  (see  Fig.  6) 
from  a  leaf  gathered  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  is 
evidently  only  reconcilable  to   Roman  Art 
(see  Figs.  4,  from   the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  ;  and  5,  from  the  arch  of  the  Gold- 
smiths, in  Rome,  which  are  taken  from  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Cresy's  work  itself— "  Antiquities 
of  Rome,"  foL,  Lond.,  1822).     The  fohage 
from  the  Temple  of  Vesta  (see  Fig.  2)  is  a 
curious  link  furnished  by  the  same  authors, 
which  stands  on  the  line  of  separation  observ- 
able between  the  two  styles. 

The  Greek  usage  of  the  acanthus  is  admi- 
rable for  its  simplicity  ;  but  from  the  varia- 
tions used  in  the  schools  of  Roman  and  Italian 
art,  not  to  mention  Romanesque  and  Mediteyal 
imitations,  the  acanthus  foliage,  besides  losing 
resemblance  to  the  natiu-al  types  and  the  Greek 
pattern,  is  often  described  as  resembling  that 
of  the  olive,  laurel,  parsley,  &c. 

Since,  then,  there  are  two  varieties  of  the 
plant,  one  common  in  Greece  and  the  other  in 
Italy,  and  Greek  and  Roman  foliage  cor- 
respond with   them  respectively,  it  would 
seem  that  Desgodetz  might  have  been  justified 
in  his  statement,  while  Mr.  Taylor,_  having 
in  his  mind  only  that  which  appears  distiactly 
to  accord  with  the  Greek  derivation  of  the 
name — the   spiny  acanthus — may    also  be 
correct  in  calling  attention  to  the  practical 
fact  that  Roman  ornament  has  but  little  re- 
semblance to  the  traditional  type  which  caught 
the  eye  of  Callimachus,  as  it  gracefully  clothed 
with  its   leaves   the  (perhaps  apocryphal) 
basket,  and  curled  its  edges  under  the  tile 
supposed  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  same, 
and  which,  whether  tlie  story  be  founded  upon 
fiction  or  fact,  is  equally  suggestive 
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Mr.  J.  K.  Colling,  in  his  work  on  "  Art  > 
Foliage,"  has  an  admu-able  chapter  on  the  | 
Acanthus,  but  to  some  of  his  conclusions  we 
feel  obliged  to  demur.  He  imagines,  though 
he  owns  he  cannot  trace  it,  that  the  origin  of 
this  tj-pe  came  from  the  work  of  earlier 
Eastern  nations,  and  considers  the  endeavour 
of  such  primitive  people  was  always  to  copy 
nature  closely,  and  not  of  set  purpose  to  con- 
ventionalise "it.    ^The  Greeks,  however,  he 


says,  worked  upon  the  leaf  earnestly,  with 
their  owti  peculiar  and  wonderful  eye  for  the 
beautiful,  and  with  an  occasional  reference  to 
nature  ;  and  he  thinks  that  they  aimed  more 
at  the  true  spirit,  and  adopted  certain  prin- 
ciples in  natui-e,  rather  than  confined  them- 
selves to  the  servile  imitation  of  any  particular 
leaf  or  plant.  He  thinks  their  foliage  re- 
sembles quite  as  nearly  several  other  plants, 
and,  giving  an  illustration  of  the    can  thus 
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mollis,  points  out  that  there  is  at  least  con- 
siderable dissimilarity  from  that  example. 
But  irom  what  we  have  brought  forward 
aboye,  it  was  the  Acanthus  spinosiis,  so  com- 
mon in  Greece,  that  was  certainly  the  one 
imitated  on  buildings  in  that  country,  and  its 
peculiar  spiny  character,  with  its  sharply 
serrated  outline,  was  not  only  distinctive  of 
Greek  work  in  ancient  times,  but  indicated  a 
derivationfromByzantiiun  wherever  it  appears 
to  have  in  any  degree  raoditied  the  sculptured 
foliage  throughout  Europe  diiring  the  Middle 
Ages.  As  Mr.  CoUinn-  is  perfectly  correct  in 
saying  that  the  acanihus  foliage  of  the  Classic 
has  never  been  sufficiently  studied,  and,  as 
seen  in  books,  is  very  seldom  correctly  drawn, 
and  has  himself  given  several  illustrations 
for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  point,  we 
reproduce  some  of  these  in  order  to  clear  the 
ground  for  the  remarks  we  have  to  make ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  plates  in 
Mr.  Tajdor's  work  as  being  among  the  few 
to  which  Mr.  CoUing's  observations  do  not 
apply.  Fig.  7  is  taken  from  a  stele  at  Athens, 
apparently  of  early  workmanship.  It  is  of 
much  the  same  character  as  that  upon  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates  (335  b.c),  but  the 
lines  more  Howing  and  outline  more  spikj-. 
Fig.  8  is  part  of  the  husk  from  which  the 
scrolls  on  the  roof  of  the  monument  spring. 
Then  Mr.  Colling  says,  if  these  examples, 
which  present  the  type  of  the  Greek  acanthus 
foliage,  be  compared  with  the  natiu-al  leaf  of 
the  Amnilius  mollis  (see  Fig.  6,  G),  the  like- 
ness will  not  be  found  very  striking.  No ; 
ljut  if  compared  with  that  'of  the  Acnntlms 
sp{7iosns  (see  Fig.  3,  C),  the  verdict  would  be 
a  difterent  one.  In  the  Greek  examples  the 
section  of  the  leaves  is  also  a  point  to  be 
noticed.  As  it  crops  up  again  in  the  Byzan- 
tine, it,  like  the  outline,  is  cut  into  sharp  fur- 
rows and  ridges,  only  not  quite  so  promi- 
nently. 

So  much  for  the  Greek  acanthus.  "When  we 
turn  to  Roman  work,  what  do  we  find  ?  Mr. 
Colling  says,  "  The  sharp  foliage  of  the 
Greeks  is  never  found  in  the  Roman  foliage," 
and  so  far  he  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but 
when  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  What  is  called  the 
acanthus  leaf  of  the  Romans  is  as  difterent  as 
possible  from  the  acanthus  of  the  Greeks,  for 
in  the  Roman,  all  the  lobes  are  rounded,"  we 
can  hardly  follow  him.  He  gives  as  an  illus- 
tration (Fig  9),  a  portion  of  one  of  the  leaves 
from  the  capital  of  Mars  Ultor,  at  Rome, 
together  with  a  portion  from  the  capital  of 
Jupiter  Stator,  at  Rome,  and  these,  he  says, 
with  the  Greek,  form  two  very  distinct  and 
separate  tyjies  of  what  is  called  the  Classic 
acanthus  foliaga.  Now  if  the  reader  will 
turn  back  to  Figs,  -i  and  5,  which  are  taken 
from  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Cresy's  work,  we 
do  not  find  this  excessively  rounded  edge, 
nor  can  we  perceive  it  in  any  of  the  plates 
introduced  into  Mr.  Taylor's  recent  volume. 
The  outlines  are  pointed, — as  pointed  as  in 
the  natural  leaf  of  the  Acanthus  mollis,  and 
less  sharply  so  than  the  Greek  examples. 
Sundry  worn  specimens  in  museums  may 
seem  to  resemble  Mr.  Ceiling's  example  and 
bear  testimony  to  his  theory,  but  not  the 
genuine  antique  work.  We  do  not,  however, 
■dispute  the  deductions  that  Mr.  CoUing 
draws,  and  which  we  think  have  led  to  the 
premises  upon  which  he  founded  them, 
namely,  that  the  Medieval  Gothic  carvers 
seized  upon  and  exaggerated,  to  the  full 
extent  shown  by  him,  this  comparative 
roundness  of  the  outline  of  the  Roman  leaves. 

Perhaps  the  distinctive  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  acanthus  lies  as  much  in  the 
modelling  of  the  sm-face,  as  in  the  outline. 
Of  this,  Mr.  Colling  says,  "In  the  Roman 
the  moiildino'  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is 
extremely  violent,  the  part  in  which  the 
eye  occurs,  forming  the  main  divisions  of  the 
leaf,  being  sometimes  worked  up  almost  like 
a  pipe."  This  may  be  seen  clearly  by  refer- 
^T-t  *i°  ^  ^'  respectively,  for 

while  the  sections  across  the^individual  leaflets 
in  the  Greek  specimen  are  the  reverse,  and 


divide  each  sharply  into  halves,  the  one  in 
sliadow  and  the  other  in  light,  there  is  an  un- 
disturbed breadth  of  surface  as  regards  the 
whole  group  ;  whereas  in  the  Roman  specimen 
the  individual  leaflets  have  a  soft  section,  and 
are  barely  distinguished  from  each  other ; 
the  whole  group  is  deeply  concave,  and  the 
eye  stem  stands  out  in  high  relief  so  as  to 
cast  a  broad  shadow,  which  cuts  up,  as  Mr. 
Colling  says,  "violently,"  the  entire  foliage. 

In  conclusion,  turning  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
plates  of  this  class  of  ornament,  which  are  all 
conveniently  given  one  quarter  the  real  size, 
we  have  first  what  he  describes  as  being  the 
boldest  of  all — the  foliage  of  the  capital  of  the 
Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  where  the  leaflets  are 
decidedly  pointed  by  the  meeting  of  two  convex 
curves,  without  any  double  curvature,  which 
is  usual  in  most  natural  leaves  at  the  extreme 
points.  The  central  stem  of  the  whole  leaf,  is, 
as  it  were,  covered  by  a  riband  which  is  con- 
ventional and  unpleasing. 

Next  we  have  the  capital  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome,  where  each  division 
of  leaflets  has  a  twist  upwards,  and  the 
leaflets  themselves  are  long  and  pointed,  but 
with  a  convex  curve  on  the  lower  side  only,  and 
a  double  curve  on  the  upper,  giving  them  a 
corresponding  twist  to  that  of  the  divisions, 
and  a  luxurious  appearance  very  different 
from  the  Greek  decision  of  lines  and  curves 
throughout.  Mr.  Taylor  says  they  are  the 
most  elegant.  Then  we  have  the  well-known 
Pantheon  example,  which  seems  to  us  a  very 
typical  Roman  one  ;  and  of  this  Mr.  Taylor 
remarks,  "It  is  clear  there  is  no  acanthus  in 
these,"  and  truly  if  there  be,  it  is  not  of  the 
spinosus  variety,  and  conventionalised  out  of  all 
close  aflinity  to  either.  That  of  Jupiter 
Tonans  follows,  and  then  that  from  the  arch 
of  Septimius  Severus  (Fig.  4)  which,  as  Mr. 
Taylor  remarks,  is  more  like  acanthus  than 
any.  In  the  capital  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta 
the  Greek  manner  of  workmanship  is  observ- 
able, and  in  that  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at 
Tivoli  we  have  an  entirely  distinct  variety, 
which  we  doubt  not  some  other  natural  one 
suggested. 

Considering  the  remarkable  effect  that  this 
Classic  ornamentation  has  had  over  that  of  all 
subsequent  ages,  too  great  attention  cannot  be 
given  to  grasp  its  general  character  and 
master  its  speciflc  detail,  not  only  by  those 
who  would  follow  it  closely  in  their  own  work, 
but  by  those  who  prefer  the  later  develop- 
ments of  the  type  in  the  vigorous  and  able 
hands  of  the  Romanesque,  Byzantine,  and 
Gothic  carvers,  or  who  would  modify  any  or 
all  of  them  for  themselves.  J.  P.  S. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  JVHW  CATHEDRAL 
LIKE  AN  OLD  ONE. 

IT  would  perhaps  be  vain  to  speculate  as  to 
how  far  the  precedents  of  the  Lille,  and 
Cork,  and  Edinburgh  Cathedrals  are  to  be  con- 
sidered indicative  of  a  determination,  in  these 
scientific  days,  to  go  on  building  cathedrals 
as  those  most  unscientific  people  of  the  dark 
ages  did  so  persistently  and  so  well.  The 
times  and  men  and  ideas  of  the  two  eras  are 
so  different  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to 
realise  an  adequate  motive  for  a  modern 
cathedral.  What  is  it  for  particularly  ;  and 
what  can  you  do  in  it  more  than  in  a  common 
good-sized  parish  church?  Why,  is  not 
S.  Paul's  a  problem  impossible  of  solution — a 
magnificent  idea  thrown  away  and  well-nigh 
lost  ?  And  Westminster  Abbey  a  vast  nest  of 
unused  and  unusable  nooks  and  corners  and 
"  tombs  ?  "  The  very  atmosphere  of  the  world 
has  changed  since  the  old  temple-building 
time  of  it.  But  without  dwelling  on  this,  for 
which  the  time  has  hardly  yet  come,  may  we 
not  feel  a  little  wonder  at  the  modern  means, 
views,  and  notions  of  a  cathedral;  and  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  how  big,  and  as  to  where  the 
parish  church  ends  and  the  cathedral  begins  ? 
Take  Westminster  Abbey  and  S.  Margaret's 
Church — they  are  close  together — no  one  can 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other ;  the  one  is  a 


church,  the  other  a  cathedral ;  but  when  we 
compare  these  ingenious  designs  with  West- 
minster, or  York,  or  S.  Paul's,  they  positively 
dwindle  in  dimensions  into  mere  toys.  In 
plan  and  idea  they  are  cathedrals  ;  in  size  and 
use,  they  are  mere  large  parish  chui-ches,  and 
no  more.  Is  it  the  times  we  live  in,  a  want 
of  wealth,  or  the  not  knowing  exactly  what  to 
do  ;  or  what  is  it  that  puts — in  spite  of  every- 
thing— a  veto  on  catliedral-building  ?  Why, 
we  have  a  thousand  times  the  means  for  the 
bringing  into  existence  a  cathedral  of  the  very 
largest  type  more  than  they  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  More  money,  more  material,  more 
"  plant,"  more  experience,  more  of  everything 
but  what  is  first  needed — a  real  use  for  the 
building  when  it  is  done.  Let  the  thoughtful 
reader  ponder  on  this  for  a  while,  for  the  sub- 
ject is  weU  worth  it:  it  mil  guide  to  more 
than  one  useful  and  interesting  result. 

We  are  led  to  these  thoughts  on  cathedral- 
building  and  designing  from  the  fact  of  not 
a  little  personal  experience  in  the  way  of 
cathedrals.    We  have  designed  cathedrals, 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  for  months  together, 
almost  lived  in  cathedrals.    We  were  one  of 
the  competitors  for  the  Lille  Catliedral,  and 
as  that  famous  competition  ended  so  disas- 
trously for  both  those  who  were  successful  and 
those  who  were  not,  it  may  be  useful,  by  way 
of  guidance,  to  describe  shortly  our  own  way 
of  work — so  very  different  from  this  Edin- 
bui-gh  experience.     We  utterly  failed,  to 
begin  with.    We  made  aU  the  drawings  per- 
sonally.    We  had  in  oiu-  mind's  eye  the 
biggest  possible  dimensions — truly  cathedral 
in  scale  and  magnitude  and  proportion.  The 
"  sanctuary"  was  taUer,  by  the  whole  head 
and  shoulders,  than  Westminster  or  York.  We 
are  afraid  to  say  how  many  feet  long  it  was 
from  the  altar  end  of  the  Lady  chapel  to  the 
west  doorway.     We  never  for   a  moment 
thought  of  cost.    The  Lady  chapel,  without 
cathedral,  would  have  almost  absorbed  the 
funds.    In  short,  everything  was  wrong,  as 
we   now  too  plainly  see,  except  one  ;  and 
that  was  certainly  right,  and   here  is  the 
lesson.    It  was  this — that  no  one  of  our  own 
great  cathedrals,  and  none  on  the  Continent, 
were  ever  heytm  and  finished,  except  S.  Paul's, 
in  the  lifetime  of   the  man  who  saw  the 
foundations  laid.    It  always  took  generations 
to  build  a  cathedral  church.    Cologne  is  even 
now  ia  com-se  of  building ;  about  half  only  of 
the  west  towers,  without  the  spires,  are  done  ; 
and  York  was  never  finished,  nor  Westminster ; 
nor,  if  we  come  to  decoration,  not  one  any- 
where.    But    the  more   solid,  substantial, 
plain,  useful  buHdiug  took  centuries,  and  not 
years,  to  complete.    This  was  our  unfortunate 
idea ;  and  so  we  proposed  to  build  a  cathedral, 
even  the  one  at  LUle,  but  to  aim,  at  first,  only 
at  the  East  End,  and  to  construct  a  temporary 
nave  and  short  transepts  of  timber.  This 
perhaps  really  might  have  been  accomplished, 
and  a  good  and  fair  foundation  laid  for  a 
cathedral  in  the  large  and  true  sense  of  the 
word.    But  we  need  hardly  say  how  far  this 
was  from  the  temper  of  the  age.    It  simply 
amounted  to  an  impossibility.    Such  a  notion 
of  a  cathedral  cannot  be  realised,  but  the 
parish-church-cathedral,  as  at  Edinburgh,  can, 
and  doubtless  will  be  ;  but  then  it  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  a  cathedral.   Of  the  use  to  be  made 
of  it  we  say  nothing,  for  it  is  a  right-down 
hard  puzzle,  as  Mr.  Street  eventually  thought. 
Chapels  would  seem  almost  a  necessity  to  the 
very  idea  of  a  cathedral ;  but  where  are  they 
in  Sir  G.  Scott's  plan,  and  what  is  the  solitary 
one  for  in  Mr.  Street's  ?    We  should  like  to 
know — will  he  tell  us  ? 

Again — and  it  may  be  useful  to  assistant- 
architects  of  Mr.  Roper's  tyi^e — we  had 
another  idea,  a  right-down  good  old  idea  too. 
We  commend  it  to  Mr.  Burges.  It  was  this  : 
that  an  architect  of  the  ■works  (not  a  mere 
travelling  architect)  is  not  a  sculptor,  and 
that  the  work  of  filling  the  niches  in  a  church 
wall  is  the  proper  business  of  a  sculptor, 
after  the  architect  has  done  his  work.  It  was 
Sctinus  that  built  the  "  architectural "  Par- 
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thcnon;  it  was  the  sculptor  Phidias  who  til  od 
the  square  hollows  of  the  blank  wall  with  the 
"  metopes."    It  was  one  inau  who  built  the 
Sistinc,  but  Michael  An-elo  paintedi\ia  ceilnig 
of  it.    It  is  only  now  and  then  m  the  world  s 
history  that  a  man  a])pears  capable  of  tl^e  two- 
fold work  of  buildinf^-  and  stone-euttmf?.  Wc 
therefore  got "  assistance  "  for  the  sculptured 
decoration,  keeping  oiu'selves  well  to  the  per 
so  architecture.    Both  failed,  it  is  true  ;  but 
it  was,  as  wo  take  it,  the  true  way  of  work, 
and  the  old-fashioned  way— certainly  not  ac- 
cording to  modernism.    It  is  a  lesson  for  the 
future  out  of  the  past.    Sxu'ely  there  cannot 
he  a  greater  mistake  than  to  call  small  things 
by  very  big  names,  and  to  lead  the  world  to 
suppose  that  a  mighty  cathedral,  as  at  York, 
is  going  to  spring  into  existence  at  Edinburgh, 
while  all  the  while  it  is  but  a  good-sized 
parish  chui-ch.    Let  this  idea  comfort,  if  any- 
thing can,  the  losers  in  this  last  competition. 
It  is  a  good  lesson  for  all,  for  it  shows  in  all 
sorts  of  ways  how  completely  out  of  joint 
things  architectural  are.    A  small  thing  with 
a  fine  name,  and  with— for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing to  "  precedent  "—all  sorts  of  inconveni- 
ences in  the  way  of  "reading"  and  sernion- 
reading— We  might  go  on,  and  some  might 
feel  a  little  interested ;  but  one  thing  more 
cannot  be  missed.    Poor  S.  Paul's  has  had  its 
"screen"  taken  down  and  converted  into 
chvu'ch  porches,  because  it  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  "  vieiv."    In  Westminster,  the  organ  is 
gone  for  the  sake  of  seeinff  from  one  end  of 
the  cathedral  to  the  other ;  but  in  more  than 
one  of  these   Edinburgh  Cathedral  designs, 
the  old  Middle- Age  screen  is  actually  again 
proposed  to  be  bmltup !  C.  B.  A. 


ART  AND  ART  EDUCATION.* 

MR.    G.    HUSKISSON  GUILLAUME'S 
papers  in  two  recent  numbers  of  the 
Building  News  have  probably  been  read  with 
interest  by  many  who,  however,  Uke  the  present 
writer,  may  have  been  unable  to  agree  in  any 
way  with  his  principles.    I  would  state,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  in  what  I  diff'er  from  him, 
andi  what  ideas  I  have  myself  formed  on  the 
subject,  after  reading  his  papers.    First,  it 
were  well  if  we  understood  clearly  what  we 
do  and  do  not  mean  by_  this  word  Art ;  for, 
although  just  now  it  is  in  every  one's  mouth, 
there  probably  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
more  misunderstood  and  abused.    In  truth, 
that  art  which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to 
pet  and  fondle  in  academies  and  liigh  places, 
and  which  serves  as  a  relief  to  the  ennui  of  so 
many  weU-fed  and  respectable  persons  of  both 
sexes,  besides  conferring  more  substantial  ad- 
vantages on  those  who  use  it  as  a  bait  to  catch 
practices,  forms  but  a  small  and  unimportant 
part  of  the  subject.    It  is  with  a  much  wider 
question  than  this  that  I  would  deal.    I  can 
in  no  way  bring  myself  to  look  upon  art  as  a 
means  for  relieving  the  ennui  of  any  person, 
however  respectable  ;  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  hold  that  view  when  the  Game  Laws  are  at 
an  end  and  political  matters  have  failed  to  be 
available  for  the  purpose.     Then  we  may 
perhaps  be  compelled  to  give  more  attention  to 
lectures  and  conversazioni,  and  learn  to  look 
upon  the  interests  of  mankind  as  intimately 
connected   with    afternoon    visits    to  the 
Academy  or  pictm-e-gaUeries.    Neither  am  1 
content  to  regard  it  as  a  gentlemanly  pursuit 
whereby  a  man  may  accumulate  praise  and 
pudding.     It  is  true  it  may,   and  at  the 
present  time  does,  actually  serve  both  these 
purposes,  and  is  in  no  worse  case  than  religion 
by  so  doing  ;  but  it  neither  had  its  origin  for 
their  fulfilment,  nor  will  it  owe  its  future 
prosperity  thereto. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  on  Art 
as  a  something  intimately  connected  with  the 
higher  nature  of  man,  and  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  sister  of  his  religion,  and  re- 
garding the  love  of  it,  not  as  created  and  iu- 


*  [It  ia  right  to  say  that  this  contribution  came  to  hand 
fiye  or  sis  weeks  since.— Ed.] 


dulged  by  him  for  an  external  piirpose,  but  as 
springing  from  within  him,  without  leave  of 
his  asked  or  given.     Indeed,  on  minutely 
examining  the  matter,  1   can  scarcely  tell 
where  Religion  ends  and  Art  begins,  each  of 
them  being  but  a  mode  the  mysterious  nature 
of  man  takes  of  uttering  itself  and  bodying 
itself  forth  to  the  perception  of  the  senses. 
Poetry,  music,  jjainting,  sculpture,  architec- 
tural art,  are  all  but ,  difrer(nt  phases  of  the 
same  emotion — the  rii'st  of  them,  at  once  the 
most  powerful  and  immaterial,  and  therefore 
the  highest ;  but  the  rest  serving  in  the  same 
lofty  cause,  and  intimately  connected  _  with 
each   other.     My  present  business,   is  of 
course,  with  what  are  commonly  denominated 
the  tine  arts,  but  what  I  have  to  say  will,  I 
suspect,  hold  good  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form  of  all.    I  propose  to  examine  Mr.  Guil- 
laume's  papers,  and  make  notes  of  assent  or 
dissent  as  1  proceed.    The  first  thing  1  find  to 
object  to  is  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  Art  to  be  original :  one  would  have 
thought  that  it  was  enough  to  be  true,  and 
that  originality  might  be  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.    This  hanliering  after  originality  is  one 
of  the  great  vices  of  the  modern  architectural 
public,  and  we  have  opportunity  around  to 
judge  of  the  result.   Doubtless  it  is  in  a  some- 
what higher  sense  than  this  common  one  that 
Mr.  Guillaume  uses  the  word  ;  and  I  am  well 
aware  that  genuine  originality  is  worthy  of 
aU  honour,  but  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  quality 
which  can  no  more  be  attained  by  struggling 
after  it  than  intellectual  power  or  force  of 
character  can  be  so  attained :  nay,  that  siich 
diseased  struggling  can  only  end  in  confusion 
and  disaster.    Originality  may  be  of  either 
of  two  kinds— that  of  the  idea  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  that  of  the  form  or  manner  of 
expressing  it.    Of  the  causes  which  control 
the  former  I  have  not  much  to  say  ;  the  sub- 
ject is  too  vast  to  be  discussed  here  or  by  me. 
Of  the  latter  I  may  remark  that  it  is  con- 
trolled and  governed  both  by  the  idea  to  be 
expressed  and  by  the  material  means  at  hand 
and  convenient  for  that  purpose.    Thus,  had 
oui-  view  of  natui'e  and  of  life  undergone  no 
changes  since  the  times  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  past,  we  might,  nevertheless,  expect 
that  our  mode  of  expressing  that  view  would 
have  altered,  inasmuch  as  we  have  difterent 
means  to  employ.    On  the  other  side,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  such  a  change, 
except  where  these  means  require  it.  With 
regard  to  the  general  study  of  the  ancients 
(which  is  not  in  need  of  our  commendation), 
my  ideas  are  these— Nature  truly  is  ever  the 
same,  but  we  and  our  knowledge  of  her  are 
continually   changing,    so   that  to  no  one 
generation  will  she  appear  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  to  the  preceding,  although  only  by 
comparing  distant  periods  can  we   see  the 
natui-e  of  the  change,  or  that  there  has  been 
a  change  at  aU.    Now,  one  of  the  nunaerous 
ways  of  seeing  man's  views  of  Nature  in  the 
past  is  to  follow  up  the  study  of  those  who 
had  read  her  well  ia  their   day.  From 
them,  we  may  learn  both  how  Nature  mani- 
fested herseff,  and  how  they  regarded  and 
realised  her  manifestations.     And  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  those  whom  we  call  the 
great  masters  are  not  chosen  at  random,  or 
selected  from  one  generation  or  age,  but  from 
the  whole  past,  and  represent  the  sum  total  of 
that  portion  of  its  intellect  which  took  this  art 
method  of  expressing  itself.    Of  any  one  of 
ourselves,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  speak  as 
chosen  at  haphazard  from  the  present,  and  of 
only  average  inteUect.  Now  precisely  according 
to  a  man's  power  of  intellect  wiU  be  his  depth 
of  insight  into  Nature,  and  gift  of  adequately 
speaking  what  he  sees  there.    ^Tiat  wonder 
that  we  love  and  study  the  gifted  ?  They 
have  sho^vn  us  what,  unaided,  we  could  never 
have  discovered ;  they  have  lent  us  their  rays 
of  light.    Are  we  to  refuse  the  offer  and  choose 
to  grope  about  by  the  light  of  our  own  ta-Uow 
candles,  even  at  the  risk  of  seeing  nothing  ? 
'  But  suppose  that  any  given  person  be  really 
equal  to  one  of  these  masters,  both  in  power 


and  opportunity  ;  in  this  ease  he  wiU  see  just 
as  far  as  his  predecessor,  and  not  a  hair's 
breadth  further.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
look  upon  the  past  as  so  much  realised  to_  us, 
and  giving  us  a  true  and  ready  insight  into 
fact  up  to  a  certain  point,  there  is  clearly 
much  hope  of  further  progress.  So  far  the 
work  is  actually  done,  and  our  business  is  to 
take  it  up  at  the  point  which  it  has  reached, 
and  carry  it  as  much  further  as  we  can.  If 
it  be  objected  that  we  have  been  here  pleading 
for  a  genuine  study  of  the  spirit  of  the  past, 
when  what  was  attacked  was  the  mere  copying 
of  its  outward  form,  I  have  only  to  say  that 
the  mind  which  is  content  with  this  copyism, 
and  which  is  unable  to  read  in  the  book  of 
Nature  as  interpreted  by  the  hand  of  a 
master  therein,  would  only  fare  worse  if  left 
to  its  own  resources.  Its  duties  are  plainly 
enough  of  a  mechanical  kind ;  it  may  do  honest 
work  as  what  has  been  called  a  hodman,  but 
in  any  sphere  above  that  will  utterly  fail. 

How  many  of  those  professors  of  whom  Mr. 
GuiUaume  speaks  so  disrespectfully  would 
come  under  this  head,  I  am  unable  to  say ; 
nor  is  it  a  question  I  have  the  courage  to  face. 
With  many  of  Mr.  Guilhiume's  remarks  on 
education  1  agree,  and  with  the  practical  con- 
clusions he  comes  to  I  heartily  sympathise, 
but  cannot  assent  to  his  general  principles. 

"Unnatui'al  cramming"  there  is,  and  to 
spare.  One  meets  with  those  suffering  from 
it  at  every  step,  and  under  every  possible 
form,  from  the  bearded  M.A.  and  victim  of 
competitive  examinations  down  to  the  young 
lady  who  has  acquired  fluent  French  at  a 
boarding  school,  and  is  well  up  in  "Hangnail's 
Questions."  Our  intense  sympathy  on  this 
matter  almost  inclines  us  to  overlook  the  old 
error  of  regarding  man's  mind  as  a  collection 
of  separate  faculties,  instead  of  an  inseparable 
whole  which  will  develope  itself  according  to 
circumstances. 

We   come  now  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  paper  (Jan.  3rd,  p.  7 )  ;  and  remark 
that  if  (as  is  evidently  the  case)  the  state- 
ment of  the  order  in  which  knowledge  is 
acquired  is  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  the 
individual,  it  is  proved  untrue  by  observation. 
It  was  the  sole  method  of  procedure  for  the 
universal  mind  so  long  as  thought  proceeded 
on  the  inductive  principle  only  ;  but  directly 
man  became  an  unconscious  deductive  philo- 
sox^her  another  became  possible.    Facts  known 
to  the  mind  from  observation  became  repre- 
sented (whether  consciously  or  unconsciously 
matters  not)  by  signs  and  sj-mbols,  and  from 
these  again  others  were  taught  those  facts, 
and  knowledge  of  other  facts  was  at  length 
deduced.    No  doubt  this  is  the  method  every 
child  uses  at  first.    What  is  stated  a  little 
fm-ther  on  would  be  startling  enough  if  we 
had  not  often  heard  it  before  from  those  who 
should  have  known  better— viz.,  that  the  arts 
flotu-ish  most  amongst  rude   and  untaught 
nations,  or  at  any  rate,  in  unscientific  times. 
Macaulay  takes  this  for  granted  of  poetic  art 
in  his  essay  on  Milton ;  and  we  have  heard 
certain  lectuiing  skin- deeps  maintain  the  same 
thing.    We  can  only  wonder  if  those  who 
profess  such  opinions  have  any  real  knowledge 
of  what  art  really  is.    The  idea  is  akin  to 
that  of  those  who  look  down  -with  pitying 
contempt,  or  condescending  patronage,  on  the 
early  religion  of  man,  regarding  it  as  a  thing 
which  might  be  well  enough  for  children,  but 
was  no  longer  needed  by  grown  persons.  It 
seems,  too,  a  little  inconsistent  with  the  exhor- 
tations to  study  Natui-e  for  oiu'selves    for  if 
it  is  true  that  art  could  only  flourish  in  per- 
fection under  circumstances  difl'ering  from  the 
present  and  to  which  we  cannot  return,  the 
only  way  to  preserve  that  art  would  be  to 
study  and  repeat  the  works  of  those  periods 
in  which  it  came  to  perfection.    Such  a  view 
is,  however,  much  as  if  we  should  hold  the 
value  of  "  Hamlet  "  as  a  work  of  art  to  depend 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost  of  the  King,  or 
the  spirit  of  the  early  Jewish  faith  upon  the 
fact  that  the  scientific  ignorance  of  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Joshua  allowed  liim  to  speak  of 
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the  s\in  as  standing-  still.  Did  we  not  think 
art  was  of  a  much  deei)er  and  more  perennial 
nature  than  this,  we  should  troiible  ourselves 
but  little  about  it.  Scientific  and  other  in- 
quirj'  may,  and  will  for  a  time,  divert 
man)'  from  its  pursuit ;  but  not  the  less  is 
itself  undjdng-  and  eternal,  for  it  is  implanted 
in  the  deepest  soul  of  man,  and  Time  shall 
onlj'  weave  a  new  and  richer  garment  to  clothe 
it.  "  The  perfection  of  art,"  &c.,  "is  possible 
only  twice  :  first,  when  men  intuitively  look 
lip  to  natui'C  as  their  one  guide  ;  and,  secondly, 
when  they  are  guided  by  reason."  Did 
Phidias  then  look  up  to  Nature  as  his  nym  guide  ? 
Did  Shakespeare?  Is  a  centaur  mere/i/  a 
natural  creation  ?  Is  an  Ariel  ?  That  they 
are  natural  in  the  best  sense  is  undeniable  : 
that  they  are  not  also  far  more,  few  will  main- 
tain. The  great  poet,  the  great  artist,  have 
something  within  wherewith  to  mould,  and, 
as  it  were,  recreate  what  they  receive  from 
without ;  and  that  their  creations  be  true  to 
Nature  is  an  essential  reqiiirement,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  one — indeed  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  thing  of  coiu-se,  xipon  which  a  higher 
siiperstructure  is  to  be  built.  We  may,  if  we 
like,  expand  the  term  Nature  to  include  all 
this,  but  it  does  not  do  so  in  its  common  sense. 
When  Mr.  Guillaume  speaks  of  reason,  we 
take  it  he  means  the  understanding,  or  logical 
"  faculties,"  and  not  reason  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Transcendentalists  use  the  term. 
With  them,  as  we  know,  that  word  is  em- 
ploj^ed  to  denote  a  power  far  higher  than  the 
logical,  and  from  which,  indeed,  a/l  Art  and 
all  Religion  (if  real  and  not  a  mere  show) 
must  have  its  rise.  But  how  the  perfection 
of  art  is  to  be  attained  by  reason,  in  the  ordi- 
nary loose  sense  of  the  word,  we  cannot  at  all 
see.  This  amoxmts  to  no  less  than  a  confu- 
fsion  of  Art  with  Science,  whose  business  is 
solely  with  the  logical  powers.  That  the  art 
of  a  given  period  must  be  true  to  what  science 
is  known  at  the  time  we  are  aware  ;  but  this 
is  only  a  sine  qua  von,  and  thing  of  course  ; 
just  as  we  said  above  of  its  truth  to  external 
Nature  :  in  fact,  is  incliided  in  the  latter 
condition. 

Again,  we  read  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  in  the  architectural  professsion  whom 
Natiu-e  has  specially  fitted  for  it.  Heavens  ! 
what  a  pit)'  Natiu-e  does  not  set  up  an  office, 
gum-bottle,  and  packet  of  labels,  so  that  such 
mistakes  might  not  be  made  for  the  futiire  ! 
We  should  then  be  able  to  know  our  poets  and 
cobblers  at  sight,  and  be  saved  much  troiible. 
We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  be  rude  to  Mr. 
Guillaume,  although  he  treats  the  professors 
cso  disrespectfully,  and  will  be  content  with 
saying  in  his  oAvn  words,  that  we  had  supposed 
the  "  faculties  "  of  man  to  be  fundamental,  and 
to  have  nothing  in  common  with  architecture- 
dom  or  shoemakerdom.  Much  that  follows 
may  be  passed  over,  for  to  answer  it  Avere 
only  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  already 
said.  One  remark  must  be  permitted  us,  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  and  the  form 
of  art  are  confounded  by  many.  The  latter 
we  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  cultivate 
and  control — at  any  rate  it  is  governed  for 
the  most  part  by  material  and  -visible  causes ; 
but  the  former  depends  on  more  subtle  in- 
tluences,  and  if  we  try  to  find  them  out 
wc  lose  ourselves  in  the  A'ast  ocean  of  thought. 
Only  here  and  there  can  we  get  a  brief 
insight  into  their  workings.  Of  what  use  is 
it  to  repeat  the  form  of  great  examples  of 
former  times,  if  we  have  lost  the  spirit  which 
produced  them  ?  Much,  if  we  will  recognise 
that  they  are  onhj  repetitions,  and  that  we  have 
lost  that  spirit.  For  it  is  by  contemplation 
and  love  of  the  noble  that  we  get  to  see  our 
own  shortcomings,  and  iiltimately  become 
ourselves  nobler  and  better.  The  follo-(ving 
passage,  translated  from  Schiller  by  Carlyle, 
seems  calcxilated  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  matter  :— "The  artist,  it  is  true,  is  the 
son  of  his  age  ;  but  pity  for  him  if  he  is  its 
pupil,  or  even  its  favourite.  .  .  .  The 
matter  of  his  works  he  -will  take  from  the 
present,  but  their  form  he  will  derive  from 


a  nobler  time ;  nay,  from  beyond  all  time, 
from  the  absolute  unchanging  unity  of  his  own 
natiu'e.  .  .  .  His  matter  caprice  can 
dishonour,  as  she  has  ennobled  it  ;  but  the 
chaste  form  is  withdrawn  from  her  mutations. 
The  Roman  of  the  first  century  had  long  bent 
the  knee  before  his  Caesars,  when  the  statues 
of  Rome  were  still  standing  erect  ;  the 
temples  continued  holy  to  the  eye,  when  their 
gods  had  long  been  a  laughing-stock  ;  and 
the  abominations  of  a  Nero  and  a  Commodus 
were  silently  rebuked  by  the  style  of  the  edifice 
which  lent  them  its  concealment.  Man  has 
lost  his  dignity,  but  Art  has  saved  it,  and 
preserved  it  for  him  in  expressive  marbles. 
Truth  still  lives  in  fiction,  and  from  the  copy 
the  original  will  be  restored."  That  the 
study  of  ancient  examples  will  be  of  much 
use  to  the  mere  constructor  we  do  not  affirm, 
or  that  the  student  of  the  merely  mechanical 
principles  of  harmony  will  get  much  help 
from  Mozart  \  or  Haydn,  construction  and 
harmonjr,  as  sciences,  ha-ving  been  brought  to 
a  further  stage  in  more  recent  times.  But 
to  the  artist  and  musician  such  study  wUl  be 
of  the  greatest  use,  if  it  lead  him  to  imbibe 
somewhat  of  those  masters'  spirit,  and  not 
merely  copy  their  form.  With  what  mate- 
rials former  artists  produced  their  results  is 
quite  a  secondary  consideration  ;  our  business 
in  that  respect  is  to  understand  the  best  way 
to  use  our  own.  To  do  this,  we  must  of 
course  be  well  acquainted  -with  their  natui'e, 
and  the  scientific  laws  which  govern  theii-  ap- 
plication ;  matters  in  which  the  ignorance  of 
many  of  our  architects  is  pretty  e-vident.  The 
result  is  what  we  should  expect  from  a  man 
with  strong  feelings  and  power  of  thought, 
but  who  had  never  learned  to  speak  gramma- 
tically. There  is  much  talk  about  Art  and 
Religion  just  now,  and  consequently  much 
cant  uttered.  With  many  these  are 
nothing  but  a  respectable  means  of  trifling 
away  time,  and  are  followed  because  the 
fashion  tends  that  way.  Yet  there  must  be 
a  groundwork  of  earnestness  at  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  although  talk  is  in  itself  the 
sign  of  a  disease,  and  would  not  be  required 
in  a  perfect  state,  yet  it  would  not  be  wise, 
even  supposing  it  to  be  possible,  to  repress  this 
sign,  for  Nature  cures  diseases  by  manifesting 
them.  With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  Art 
%vill  be  afiected  by  that  spread  of  so- 
called  art-education  which  is  xmdoubtedly 
taking  place,  much  might  be  said. 
Considered  as  affecting  the  higher  welfare  of 
Art,  we  do  not  think  it  is  of  much  import- 
ance. Superficial  refinement  -will  be  largely 
increased — to  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  manly 
character,  and  we  shall  have  the  ornaments 
on  our  teacups  better  dra-wn.  These  results 
are  not  to  be  neglected,  but  they  are  distinctly 
among  the  minor  functions  of  Art.  Much 
more  might  be  done  by  putting  great  work 
-within  the  reach  of  all :  inspiration  as  ex- 
pressed in  words  and  sound  is  now  A\'ithin  the 
reach  of  most,  but  inspiration  as  expressed 
in  beautiful  form  and  colour-  is  stiU  confined 
to  the  few ;  in  the  poorest  cottages  one  finds 
a  Bible,  which  suffers  nothing  from  cheap 
covers,  but  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
(save  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  and  a 
few  of  the  larger  towns),  how  many  see,  or 
have  the  chance  of  seeing,  great  works  of 
plastic  art  ?  For  the  rest,  the  hope  of  the 
future,  in  art,  as  in  all  other  respects,  will 
largely  depend  on  the  men  of  genius  who 
shall  be  sent.  These  we  may  obstruct  or  for- 
ward, but  we  cannot  do  without  them  or  create 
them. 

We  are  conscious  of  ha-ving  regarded  this 
art  question  rather  as  the  ideal  one  it  becomes 
in  the  hands  of  such  men  and  when  -viewed 
under  its  higher  aspects,  than  as  the  exceed- 
ingly practical  one  which  it  is  for  most  of  us. 

In  a  future  paper  we  propose  to  speak  of 
architecture  as  a  science  and  as  connected 
with  utility,  and  to  make  some  observations 
on  the  opportunities  afforded  for  its  study  as 
such.  W.  S. 


AUTHORSHIP  OP  DESIGNS. 

MASTER  artists  of  all  ages  have  usually 
gathered  round  themselves  a  school  or 
sta^  of  pupils  and  assistants,  -who,  dra-wing  their 
inspirations  from  their  employers,  have  materially 
aided  them  in  the  preparation  of  the  -works  they 
have  produced.  Occasionally  some  one  or  two  of 
these  assistants,  more  favoured  than  the  rest, 
have  been  able  so  far  to  seize  upon  and  appropri- 
ate the  particular  manner  of  their  'patron,  as  to 
produce  themselves  -works  -which  have  passed 
for  his  Q-wn. 

The  inequality  of  merit  in  many  of  the  numer- 
ous paintings  attributed  to  the  great  masters  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  is  most 
likely  due  to  this  circumstance  ;  and  -whilst  thero 
are  not  a  few  which,  although  bearing  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  particular  artist,  are  supposed  to 
be  of  doubtful  authenticity,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  it  possible  that  thew  are  many  others  accepted 
as  genuine,  on  which  the  reputed  artist  has 
bestowed  little  more  than  his  signature. 

If  this  be  true  in  regard  to  both  painting  and 
sculpture,  so  does  it  hold  good  in  regard  to  archi- 
tecture. It  is  not  possible,  in  this  or  any  other 
age,  for  an  architect  in  large  practice,  either 
to  execute  himself  a  fifth  part  of  the  draw- 
ings that  pass  out  of  his  office,  or  to  do  more,  often, 
than  to  pass  most  of  them  in  hasty  review.  But 
there  is  generally  to  be  found  in  every  such  ofiBce 
some  pupil  or  assistant  who  has  so  far  profited 
by  the  opportunities  that  have  been  afforded  him, 
and  whose  ability  to  apprehend  and  to  realise 
the  intention  of  his  employer  is  such,  that  a  very 
slight  sketch,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  is  so  far 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  faithful  realisation  of  the 
intended  design,  as  to  render  its  subsequent  cor- 
rection and  modification  a  matter  of  small  trouble 
to  the  principal. 

But,  although  the  working  out  of  such  a  draw- 
ing or  drawings  may  be  said  to  be  the  act  of  the 
assistant,  who  will  refuse  to  his  employer  the 
moral  and  equitable,  as  well  as  legal  right  to 
attach  his  name  to  them,  and  to  call  them  hia 
own  ?  And  who  -svould  not  consider  the  initials 
even  of  the  draughtsman,  attached  to  such  draw- 
ings, an  impertinence  ? 

The  case,  however,  is  widely  different  where, 
for  esamjjle,  an  architect  practising  in  a  distant 
town,  who  has  formed  no  such  school,  is  in  posses- 
sion of  no  such  staff  of  pupils  and  assistants,  and 
whose  ability  and  competency  has  not  been  evi- 
denced by  any  designs  that  he  has  hitherto 
executed,  sends  for  a  metropolitan  draughtsman, 
whom  he  has  never  seen  before,  who  has  been 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  another  Gamaliel,  and 
who  has,  therefore,  derived  his  inspiration  from 
another  source — and  places  the  preparation  of  a 
complete  set  of  competition  designs  unreservedly 
in  his  hands  ;  nor  ought  such  an  architect  to  feel 
sui-prised,  in  the  event  of  a  successful  result,  if 
his  authorship  of  the  design  be'  questioned,  or 
tliat,  through  some  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  his 
hired  assistant,  or  of  the  gratified  friends  of  the 
latter,  the  truth  should  become  known. 

That  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  one  of 
the  designs  for  Edinburgh  Cathedral  may  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  checking  the  tendency  to  em- 
ploy hired  assistance  of  this  character  in  the  pre- 
paration of  competition  designs,  is  much  to  be 
desired :  but  that  such  an  accident  should  in 
any  way  disturb  or  affect  the  well-understood 
relations  which  have  subsisted  throughout  all 
ages  between  masters  and  pupils,  or  between 
employers  and  pei-manent  assistants,  would  be 
much  to  be  regretted. 

EoMrND  Shabpb. 


The  Church  of  S.  Nicholas,  Warwick,  was  re- 
opened on  Thursday  week,  after  restoration.  The 
tioor  has  been  relaid,  open  seats  substituted  for 
pews,  an  ugly  south  gallery  abolished,  and  a 
warming  apparatus  completed. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CHURCH,  CI.EUGV-IIOUSE,  A^•|)  SCHOOLS  OF 

S.  COLUMBA,  KINGSLAND-ROAI).  • 

Wo  gavo  a  doiiblo-pago  illustration  of  tliis 
church  on  January  It),  last  year,  and  wo  now  give 
a  double  page  of  the  exterior  of  Church,  Clergy- 
house  and  Schools.  For  particulars  soo  the  num- 
ber referred  to.  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
Mr.  G.  F.  Roper,  in  his  letter,  page  171,  in  our 
impression  for  the  7th  inst.,  said  that  he  and  Mr. 
Ross  went  and  saw  "  various  London  churches." 
If  wo  are  correctly  informed,  the  churches  then 
visited  were  those  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Brooks. 

DESIGNS  FOR  FURNITURE  AND  DECORATIONS. 

The  designs  illustrated  consist  of  portions  of 
the  sides  of  two  rooms,  the  upper  one  with  deco- 
rations and  fiu-niture  suitable  for  a  drawing- 
i-oom,  the  lower  one  designed  for  a  dining-room. 

The  walls  of  the  drawing-room  are  lined  with 
a  dado  of  oak  panelling,  the  small  panels  being 
filled  with  hand-painted  tiles  ;  the  cornice  is  of 
wood  (moulded  and  carved),  displaying  the  en- 
riched construction  of  the  ceiling,  below  which 
is  painted  a  floriated  border  and  a  deep  frieze, 
with  a  procession  and  explanatory  legend;  the 
remainder  of  the  wall-space  is  powdered  with 
ornament,  serving  to  form  a  background  for  the 
framed  pictures,  furniture,  &c. 

Small  mirrors  are  indicated  below  the  pictures, 
and  a  frame  for  miniatures  or  medals.  Against 
the  wall  some  furniture  is  shown,  consisting  of  a 
dwarf  cabinet,  and  a  cabinet  for  the  display  of 
small  objects  of  interest,  books,  &c.,  and  a  what- 
not. 

The  dining-room  is  surrounded  by  wainscoting, 
having  moulded  and  carved  panels,  and  with  a 
series  of  panels  enriched  with  heraldry,  flowers, 
and  fruit,  in  proper  colours.  The  painted  deco- 
rations are  hunting  subjects,  with  borders  carry- 
ing out  the  same  idea.  The  lower  part  of  the 
mantelpiece  is  constructed  of  marble,  tiles,  and 
firebrick,  the  five  panels  being  filled  with  emble- 
matic figures  of  the  five  senses.  The  upper  part 
of  the  work,  executed  in  oak  to  the  ceiling,  is 
adorned  with  heraldry. 

The  designs  from  which  these  two  sides  of  a 
room  are  photo-lithogi-aphed  were  exhibited,  in  the 
Class  of  "  Design,"  in  the  last  International  Exhibi- 
tion, by  Messrs.  Cox  &  Sons,  Southampton-.street, 
Strand ;  artists,  S.  J.  NiohoU  and  C.  Rossiter. 
The  portion  of  frieze  shown  represents  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  designed  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.  Simi- 
lar subjects,  separated  from  each  other  by  orna- 
mental work,  would  he  carried  round  the  room. 
These  signs  of  the  Zodiac  are  now  being  painted 
on  tiles  for  a  flower-stand  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons 
propose  exhibiting  in  the  forthcoming  Exhibition. 

"BUILDING  NEWS"  SCHOOL-PLANNING 
COMPETITION. 

We  give  this  week  the  plan  which  obtained 
the  third  prize,  the  motto  being  "  R.  R.  R."  on  a 
shield,  and  the  author  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  25, 
Offord-road,  London.  The  plan  which  gained 
the  second  prize  ought  by  right  to  have  been 
given  this  week,  but  "  R.  R.  R."  on  a  shield  was 
photo-lithogi-aphefl  first,  so  we  give  it  first.  "  Nun- 
quam  Expes  "  will  appear  next.  The  following 
is  the  statement  which  followed  Mr.  Gibson's 
plan  :— 

The  author  of  the  accompanying  desicrn 
has  endeavoured  to  make  the  drawings  and 
statistical  infoi-mation  contained  on  the  sheet  so 
far  explanatory  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  a  long  report ;  the  smallness  of  the  scale,  how- 
ever, precluding  the  possibility  of  clearly  de- 
lineating some  portions  of  its  construction,  he 
proceeds  to  do  so  in  these  particulars — 

Arranr/emeni. — The  girls'  and  infants'  schools 
have  been  arranged  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the 
boys'  school  over  the  girls  ;  the  several  entrances, 
lavatories,  and  out-ofKces  are  separately  and 
distinctly  _  provided.  Though  not  asked  "for  in 
the  conditions,  a  private  room  with  w.c.  has  been 
provided  for  the  principal  teacher  of  the  respec- 
tive departments.  The  caretaker's  residence 
has  been  arranged  on  the  principal  angle  of  the 
site,  as  being  central,  and  commanding  the  best 
oversight  of  the  whole  block.  A  good  playground 
has  been  provided  ;  if  compatible  with  the  regula- 
tions for  teaching  and  discipline,  by  the  adoption 
•f   a  time-table  arrangement,  this  playground 


might  bo  used  by  all  the  departments  of  the 
school.  The  insertion  of  a  doorway  between  the 
angles  of  girls'  and  infants'  class-rooms,  and 
another  in  wall  of  area  leading  to  boys'  out- 
offlces,  would  efTect  this.  Considering  that  in 
many  towns  no  larger  sites  than  the  one  designed 
upon  in  the  present  instance  are  obtainable,  per- 
haps a  deviation  from  the  regular  rules  might,  if 
thought  desirable,  be  allowed. 

Li(//itinf/. — The  lighting  has  received  due  con- 
sideration, and  the  windows  are  so  placed  that 
none  of  the  rooms  or  entrances  will  be  found 
lacking  in  this  particular. 

VentiUdion. — Ventilation  to  be  clToctad  by 
means  of  valves  in  floors  communicating  with  the 
external  air  ;  by  a  portion  of  each  window  being 
fitted  with  a  casement-  hopper  ventilator  ;  by 
ventilators  in  ceilings  and  valves  in  walls  com- 
municating with  flues  formed  in  chimney-breasts. 

Wdriiiiru/. — Each  school-room  is  provided  with 
two  fireplaces,  and  each  class-room  with  one ; 
these  to  be  constructed  that  the  heat,  as  far  as 
possible,  may  bo  economised,  and  where  not  ad- 
mitted into  rooms,  to  be  drawn  off  into  entrances, 
&c.  A  system  of  hot  water  could  be  aiTanged, 
constructing  a  chamber  under  the  tower  for  the 
reception  of  the  boiler,  &c.  Open  fireplaces,  as 
being  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  less  produc- 
tive of  serious  consequences  if  neglected,  and 
being  more  generally  recommended,  have  been 
adopted.  Ash-bins  to  be  sunk  in  play-ground, 
and  communicating  by  shoots  to  the  respective 
departments. 

Cost. — The  estimate  on  the  sheet  will  be  found 
correct,  presenting  a  total  of  £5,915.  19s.,  and  an 
avei-age  cost  per  head  of  £8.  9s.,  inclusive  of 
drainage,  &c.,  and  school-fittings.  The  author 
does  not  think  this  amount  would  be  exceeded, 
as  he  could  mention  several  similar  blocks  of 
schools  that  are  erecting  at  the  present  time  at 
an  average  cost  per  head  of  from  £8.  10s.  to 
£10.  6s.  9d.  per  head. 

Materials. — The  building  to  be  erected  of 
bricks ;  grey  or  red  stocks  to  be  used  for  all 
facings ;  moulded  and  diaper  bricks  to  be  em- 
ployed for  jambs,  arches,  spandrels,  wall-spaces, 
&c.  The  roofs  to  be  covered  with  plain  red 
tiles.  Stone  to  be  used  for  sills,  copings,  &c. 
All  th©  timbers  of  best  Baltic  red  fir,  and  of  such 
scantlings  as  required  by  the  School  Board 
authorities.  The  arching  of  girls'  schoolroom  to  be 
formed  of^concrete  arches  on  wrought-iron  girders. 
All  the  school  and  class-rooms  to  have  dados 
4ft.  6in.  high  formed  of  stock  bricks  walled 
in  black  mortar  with  fine  joint.  All  the  walls 
above  this  to  be  plastered.  The  walls  in  entrances, 
lavatories,  &c.,  to  be  walled  to  receive  colour 
wash.  The  water-closets,  urinals,  and  wash- 
basins to  be  of  Maofarlane's  or  Jennings's  manu- 
facture. The  drainage  to  be  constructed  with 
glazed  and  socketed  pipes,  to  be  securely  trap- 
ped at  all  surface  grates,  and  "  ventilated  by 
certain  of  the  tailpipes,  and  by  ventilation-pipes, 
where  considered  necessary.  Each  trap  of  w.c. 
to  be  fitted  with  ventiIation-pij)e  carried  up  to 
roof. 


LIGHT  RAILWAYS  AND  TRAMROADS.* 

THE  probability  is  that  all  the  railways  have 
been  constructed  likely  to  be  promoted  in 
this  country  by  outside  speculators  ;  still,  a  sys- 
tem of  light  railways  and  tramroads,  opening  up 
the  more  thinly-populated  districts,  is  wanted  and 
generally  felt.  How  are  these  districts  to  be  thus 
opened  up?  and  how  is  a  reasonable  return 
to  be  obtained  on  the  money  expended  ?  These 
questions  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Pain  tries  to  answer. 
He  points  out  that  landowners  must  first 
get  rid  of  the;  idea  that  the  'promoters  of  rail- 
ways have  anlimited  cash  in  hand  to  meet  ex- 
orbitant claims  for  the  purchase  of  land,  com- 
pensation for  severance,  and  the  construction  of 
expensive  and  unnecessary  accommodation  works. 
Until  landowners  thus  become  awake  to  their 
own  best  interests  nothing  can  be  done.  Their 
co-operation  obtained,  a  single  line  of  light  rail- 
way, or  a  tramroad,  might  be  laid  down,  following 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  running  close  to  the 
farmsteads,  mills,  quarries,  lime-kilns,  or  brick- 
fields, with  a  siding  into  each  for  the  special  use 
of  their  owners.  At  each  village  or  hamlet,  or, 
indeed,  at  the  crossing  of  any  turnpike  or  main 
road,  might  be  constructed  a  simple  platform, 
with  a  shed  for  shelter,  and  a  goods  shed  for 
general  merchandise.  On  this  line  two  or  three 
trains  a  day  might  be  run,  and  engine  and  pas- 

*  "LightjRailwaysand Tramroads."  By  ArthurC  Pain. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Field.) 


senger  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  the  ic 
habitants ;  and  the  engine,  when  not  thus  engage' 
might  1)0  employed  in  hauling  trucks  from  poii 
to  point.  If  the  traffic  were  very  small  indee: 
horse-power  might  bo  substituted  for  stean 
Such  a  lino  as  this  would  benefit  landowner 
traders,  and  agriculturists  alike  ;  would  open  n 
fresh  fields  of  industry,  and  develop  any  existin 
mineral  wealth. 

The  cost  of  a  line  of  light  railway  suitable  fc 
such  a  district  as  above  described,  Mr.  Pain  est: 
mates  at  from  ,£1,000  to  £5,000  per  mile,  exch 
sive  of  cost  of  land,  compensation,  and  legal  an 
engineering  charges.  The  first-named  sum  wi 
construct  a  tramroad  on  the  f5ft.  gauge,  over 
level  country  without  any  streams  of  size  to  cros: 
The  work  would  consist  only  of  the  permaner 
way  of  201b.  rails,  laid  on  Scotch  fir  sleeper 
with  biillast  12in.  thick.  On  such  a  lino  as  thi 
a  higher  rate  of  speed  than  six  miles  an  hour  can 
not  be  expected.  For  the  sum  of  £5,000  pe 
mile  a  similar  line,  but  with  heavier  pei-manen 
way,  might  be  constructed  through  a  rough  an 
hilly  country. 

Some  useful  hints  are  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Pain' 
pamphlet  on  the  promotion  and  finding  c 
capital  for  companies  intended  to  construct  sue! 
railways,  and  the  best  means  of  obtaining  legisla 
five  sanction  for  them. 


EXETER  AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

AS  previously  announced  in  our  columns,  th 
Royal  Archaiological  Institute  of  Grea 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  hold  its  next  annual  meet 
ing  at  Exeter,  commencing  Tuesday,  .luly  29,  an( 
ending  Tuesday,  Aug.  5.  In  view  of  this,  th: 
Institute  has  issued  a  circular  pointing  out  thi 
objects  of  interest  in  the  locality,  and  giving  i 
preliminary  outline  of  the  programme.  Exeter 
the  circular  remarks,  has  long  had  many  claim: 
on  the  Archaeological  Institute  as  the  place  of  it 
annual  meeting,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  wil 
be  a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  a  city  o 
such  great  historic  and  antiquarian  interest  ha, 
been  selected  for  the  Annual  Congress  this  year 
Not  only  is  the  city  of  Exeter  one  of  the  mos 
ancient  in  the  kingdom,  presenting,  in  its  uniqm 
Cathedral,  in  the  remains  of  its  ancient  fortifica 
tions,  and  the  Castle  of  Rougemont,  as  well  as  in 
the  Bishop's  Palace  ;  in  its  numerous  and  remark 
able  parish  churches,  its  ecclesiastical  and  muni- 
cipal records  ;  its  curious  almshouses  ;  and  thi 
examples  of  domestic  architecture  existing  with- 
in its  walls,  objects  of  no  ordinary  interest,  bu 
the  district  of  which  it  is  the  centre  is  more  thai 
usually  attractive  to  all  students  of  the  past. 

To  name  a  few  of  the  objects  of  high  archa3olo 
gical  interest  in  which  the  county  of  Devon  is  s( 
rich,  and  which  will  probably  engage  the  attentioi 
of  the  visitors  to  the  Exeter  meeting,  we  have 
occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the  list,  th( 
numerous  and  primaeval  remains  on  Dartmooi 
and  elsewhere  in  the  district,  such  as  the  stone 
circles,  avenues,  kistvaens,  rock  basins,  am 
standing  stones  ;  the  huts  and  "  poimds,"  or  walle( 
cottages,  scattei'ed  over  both  Devon  and  Cornwall 
the  evidences  of  the  tribal  divisions  of  th( 
country  in  early  times,  tho  trackways  of  Dart- 
moor; the  hill  camps,  so  numerous  thj-oughout 
the  two  counties,  such  as  Cadbury,  Castle  san 
Dinas,  Henbury  Fort,  and  many  others  ;  the  singu- 
larly  interesting  cathedral  of  Exeter,  with  its  stor( 
of  decorated  details  ;  the  churches  of  Crediton. 
Cullompton,  Dartmouth,  Halcombe, Ottery S.Mary 
Paignton,  &o.,  with  the  rich  woodwork  screenscom- 
mon  throughoutthe  county  of  Devon,  The  remain- 
of  monastic  foundations  at  Buckfast,  Buckland  ! 
Tavistock,  and  Torre  Abbey  ;  the  castles  at  BeiTj 
Pomeroy,  Compton,  Lannceston,  and  Okehamp-i 
ton ;  and  the  fine  specimensof  domestic  architecture: 
at  Bradfield,  Bradley,  Dartington,  Holcombc 
Rogus,  Wear  Gifford,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  old  towni- 
of  Dartmouth,  Plympton,  Totnes,  &c.  ;  the  caverns 
near  Toi'quay  and  Brisham,  which  have  yieldec 
vestiges  of  human  occupation  at  a  very  remote 
period  ;  the  sepulchral  barrows  near  Sidmouth. 
&c. 

A  temporary  museum  will  be  formed  in  Exe- 
ter, and  numerous  excursions  will  be  made  to 
different  places  of  archaeological  interest.  It  ii 
expected  that  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  Jlr.  J.  H.  Parker 
Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  will 
take  part  in  the  proceedings. 


A  new  Temperance  Hall  was  opened  at  Lawrence' 
Hill,  near  Brktol,  on  Monday.  It  Ls  buOt  of  brick 
with  stone  facings,  and  will  hold  about  400  people 
The  cost  was  £-100.   Mr.  K.  Scump  was  the  builder^ 
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AIUyillTECTUIlK     PRACTICALLY  CON- 
SIDKREl)  IN  RELATION  TO  MUSIC* 

MR.  STATIIAM,  in  commoncing,  said  that 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  Livorpool  used 
to  bo  tho  flcono  of  triennial  music  festivals,  hold 
in  a  fearful  building  of  tho  Batty  Langley  Gothic 
typo,  known  as  S.  Luke's  Chiu'ch.    Partly  on  ro- 
ligiouH,  and  pai-tly  on  artistic  grounds,  it  was  re- 
solved to  build  a  hall  suitable  for  tho  purpose, 
iind  which  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  an  em- 
bellishment to  tho  town.    A   competition  was 
instituted  ;  a  design  was  selected  in  which  a  young 
architect,  of  remarkable  genius,  had  embodied  his 
idea  of  the  application  of  Greek  architecture  to 
modorn  wants  ;  and  the  municipality  of  Livorpool 
obtained  a  public  hall  which,  whatever  criticism 
might  be  directed  against  its  details,  was,  in  general 
effect,  one  of  tho  finest  and  most  impressive  in- 
teriors of  which  tho  Classic  revival  could  boast, 
and  which  might  claim  the  less  desirable  dis- 
tinction of  being,  in  all  probability,  the  worst 
music-room  in  the  world.    S.  George's  Hall,  tho 
building  referred  to,  was  a  notable  instance  of 
the  want  of  relation  between  the  architectural 
form  of  a  structure  and  the  purpose  for  which  it 
•was  intended  which  had  unfortunately  charac- 
terised so  many  of  the  productions  of  both  the 
Classic  and  Gothic  revivals.    In  the  case  of 
buildings   erected  for  music,   there  was  less 
excuse  for  this  discrepancy  than  in  most  other 
cases.    The  designer  of  a  church  or  a  town-hall 
might  reasonably  think  that  he  could  invent  no 
better  type  than  was  furnished  by  some  of  the 
finest  buildings  erected  for  the  same  purpose  by 
former  generations,  except  so  far  as  changes  of 
custom  might  modify  their  arrangement  in  detail. 
But  a  building  for  musical  purposes  on  a  large 
scale  was  one  of  those  things  for  which  there 
■was  really  no  precedent,  previous  to  the  present 
architectural  dispensation.    Music  was  pre-emi- 
nentlylthe  modern  art— the  only  form  of  high  ai-t 
which  had,  practically,  taken  its  rise  during  the 
era  of  modern  life,  and  the  grandest  results  of 
which  had  been  realised  almost  within  our  own 
generation   in  those  choral  and  orchestral  per- 
foi-mances  on  a  large  scale,  which  were  becoming 
year  by  year  more  frequent  and  frequented.  In 
regard  to  buildings  erected  for  such  a  purpose, 
therefore,  architects  bad  a  special  encouragement 
to  disregard  precedent — at  all  events  in  the  plan 
and  arrangement,  which  formed  the  basis  of  ar- 
chitectural treatment — and  to  take  the  problem 
on  its   own  ground  alone.    "With  the  modern 
architect  rested  the  responsibility  of  supplying 
buildings  which  should  give  to  this  grand  form 
of  artistic  entertainment  the   highest  effect  of 
■which  it  was  capable,  and  of  placing  those  con- 
cerned in  the  best  relative  positions  of  hearing 
and  being  heard.    A  great  deal  had  been  said 
and  written,  and  a  great  many  experiments  made, 
in  regard  to  the  question  of  acoustics,  both  as  re- 
garded the  formation,  conduction,  and  reflection 
of  sound,  and  the  materials  which  were  favourable 
or  unfavourable  in  these  respects.    The  subject 
had  been  fully  treated  by  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith, 
in  his  valuable  little  work  on  Acoustics,  and  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Institute  in  December, 
18(50.    To  Mr.  Smith's  conclusions  Mr.  Statham 
said  he  had  nothing  material  to  add,  except  by 
way  of  offering  one  or  two  further  illustrations  of 
their  practical  correctness.    "While,  however,  the 
subject  had  been  much  considered  from  an 
acoustic  point  of  view,  it  had  been  hardly  looked 
at  sufficiently  from  a  musical  point  of  view — i.e., 
as  to  the  best  form,  size,  and  arrangement  of  plan 
for  different  classes  of  musical  performances. 
Since   the   building  of   S.  George's   Hall,  no 
structure  of  the  same  class  had  attracted  so  much 
attention  as  the  Albert  Hall.    The  contrast  be 
tween  tho  two  buildings  was  remarkable  and 
suggestive.     In  Elmes's  building  (S.  George's 
Hall)  tho  real  object  of  the  structure,  the  per 
formance  of  music,  was  almost  ostentatiously  and 
contemptuously  disregarded.    The  Albert  Hall, 
on  the  othor  hand,  might  be  regarded  as  the  most 
recent  specimen  of  a  building  carefully  and  in- 
tentionally constructed  in  reference  to  the  per 
fonaancos  of  music,  on  a  large  scale.    Tho  ques- 
tion as  to  what  were  the  best  buildings  for 
miisical  performances  divided  itself  into  the  two 
heads  of  acoustic  effect  and  aiTangement  of  plan 
As  to  the  former,  three  different  results  might  be 
aimed   at.    There  might  be   employed  either 
materials  which  would  damp  all  resonance  and 
absort  all  sound  as  soon  as  it  struck  the  sides  of 
the  room,  such  as  woollen  stuff's,  curtains,  and 


*  Abstract  of  paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Institute  of 
Britisli  Architects,  on  20th  January  last,  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
Statham,  A.E.I.B.A.,  of  Liverpool. 


draperies  :  or  materials  which  would  give  direct 
and  sliai-]!  reflection  of  tho  sounds  that  impinged 
upon  them,  as  stone,  marble,  polished  cement,  or 
plaster;  or,  lastly,  materials  which  would  neither 
sharply  reflect  nor  absorb  the  sound,  but  (if  tho 
expression  might  bo  allowed)  sympathise  with  it, 
adopt  its  vibrations,  and  strengthen  and  intensify 
its  tone,  without  reflecting  it  back  in  such  a 
marked  or  violent  manner  as  to  cause  confusion 
or  annoyance  to  tho  ear.    The  Livei-pool  Philhar- 
monic Hall  was  a  specimen  of  the  first  treatment. 
Tho  room  was  full  of  curtains  and  upholstery, 
and  what  was  heard  there  was  heard  distinctly 
and  without  disturbing  influences  ;  but  it  was  a 
very  dead  room,  very  deficient  in  sonority.  Mr. 
Statham  thought  tho  only  case  in  which  such  a 
muffling  of  the  room  might  be  of  service  was  the 
case  of  a  very  large  hall  intended  mainly  for  organ 
perfoi-mances,  for  the   organ  required  scarcely 
any  assistance  from  the  room,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  eft'ect  was  more  readily  confused  and 
impaired  by  reverberations  than  that  of  any  other 
instrument.    The  second  system,  that  of  employ- 
ing sharply  reverberating  surfaces,  could  not,  in 
Mr.  Statham's  opinion,  be  otherwise  than  posi- 
tively injurious  to  musical  effect.    In  a  small 
room  it  imparted  a  meanness  and  hardness  to  the 
tiinhre  of  the  music  ;  in  a  large  room  it  produced 
echoes  ■v\'hich  went  far  to  do  away  with  music 
altogether.    This   might   be    observed    in  our 
cathedrals,  where  the  organ  music  especially  be- 
came, when  at  all  loud,  a  maze  of  indistinguish- 
able sounds  rolling  about  the  building.  This 
was  popularly  supposed  to  be  very  fine,  and  so 
much  nonsense  had  been  written  on  the  subject 
that  it  might  be  allowable  to  point  out  that  effects 
of  echo  were  not  "  music,"  but  only  a  disturbance 
of  music.    Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  of 
the  Building  Ne-\vs  attempted  to  call  to  account 
the  respected  surveyor  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  for 
having  caused  something  to  be  done  (Mr.  Statham 
forgot  what)  which  had  interfered,  or  would  in- 
terfere, with  the  echoing  qualities  of  the  building, 
and  thereby,  the  writer  said,  spoiling  the  grand 
effect  of  the  organ.    The  fact  was  that  if  Mr. 
Penrose  could  do  away  with  the  echo  he  would 
be   doing  the  very  best  thing  for  the  music. 
Music  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  highly 
intricate  and  delicate  language,  every  syllp-ble 
of  which  ought  to  be  distinctly  heard  ;  and  to 
imagine  that  its  eft'ect  was  increased  by  echo 
vas  as  reasonable  as  jt  would  be  to  say,  in 
■oporting  the  speech  of  a  distinguished  orator, 
that  "  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  was  much  en- 
hanced by  the  fine  echo  of  the  building,  which 
prolonged  each  syllable  several  seconds  after  it 
was  spoken."    The  third  system  was,  as  before 
stated,  that  of  employing  resonant  but  not  highly- 
refiective  materials,  and  of  these  by  far  the  best 
(and  perhaps,  for  practical  purposes,  the  07ily) 
material  available  was  wood.    This  had  been 
adopted  in  the  Albert  Hall,  and.  considering  the 
size   of  the  room,   was   decidedly  successful, 
the  degree  of  clearness  with  which  a  single  voice 
could  be  heard  in  that  building  being  attributable 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  resonant  wood-lining 
of  the  Hall.  S.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  afforded 
an  example  of  a  room  constructed  entirely  of 
reflecting  materials — marble,    stone,  tiles,  and 
cement.    This  was  a  most  trying  room  for  a  solo 
voice,  but  the  contrast  between  the  two  halls  was 
the  most  marked  in  regard  to  the  organ,  and  here 
there  was  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for  com- 
parison, as  S.  George's  Hall  contained^  the  only 
other  or<Tan  in  England  of  the  same  size  as  the 
Albert  Hall  organ,  built  by  the  same  builder,  and 
mostly  played  upon  by  the  same  player.  In 
S.  George's  Hall  the  effect  of  loud  organ  music 
of  at  all  an  intricate  description  was  an  absolute 
chaos  ;  all  detail  and  clearness  of  form  in  the 
music  was  obliterated.    In  the  Albert  Hall,  how- 
ever, though  the  resonance  was  in  excess  of  what 
was  beneficial,  it  was  by  no  means  such  as  ma- 
terially to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  music, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  was  distinct  and  well 
defined  in  effect.    This,  it  should  be  stated,  -sv-as 
after  the  velarium  was  up ;  had  it  not  been  so, 
the  result  would  doubtless  have  been  less  satis- 
factory, as  the  large  concave  surface  of  glass 
must  have  reflected  the  sound  in  a  very  detri- 
mental manner.  That  the  Albert  Hall  organ  was  not 
as  disadvantageously  circumstanced  as  the  one  in 
Liverpool  was,  according  to  General  Scott,  no  fault 
of  the  organ-builder,  who  particularly  recom- 
mended that  the  floor  of  the  Albei-t  H.all  ■should 
be  laid  with  tiles,  and  the  walls  finished  with 
polished  plaster.    Fortunately  for  the  effect^  of 
his  own  instrument,  as  well  as  for  every  other  kind 


advice  was  not  acted  upon.    Organ  builders  kne'W 
how  to  voice  pipes,  but  beyond  that  their  opinions 
were  very  little  to  be  relied  upon.    Coming  to  the 
arrangement  and  planning  of  concert-rooms,  so 
as  to  place  porfonners  and  audience  in  the  best 
possible  relation  to  one  another,  Mr.  Statham  said 
this  subject  had  received  comparatively  little 
attention,  judging  from  the  results.  Most  concert- 
rooms  were  a  kind  of  enlargement  and  expansion 
of  the  old  ball-room  model,  with  a  flat  floor  for 
dancing  and  promenading,  and  an  orchestra  for 
tho  players  up  above,  out  of  the  way.    This  plan 
was  mostly  adhered  to,  although  in  tho  case  of 
theatres  tho  necessity  had  long  been  recognised  of 
placing  tho  auditorium  at  such  a  slope  and  angle 
that  all  might  see  and  hear  what  passed  on  the  stage 
Tho  Albert  Hall,  however,  was  an  innovation  in 
this  respect,  as  pointed  out  by  the  writer  of  tho 
article  on  "  The  True  School  for  Architects  "*  in  a 
recent  number  of  Preiser's  M<i(jazriif',  although 
Mr.  Statham  could  not  go  as  far  as  tlio  writer  of 
that  article  in  saying  that  "  the  Albert  Hall  has 
been  constructed  on  the  sound  theory  of  the  beauty 
and  fitness  "  ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tho  building 
was,  in  its  general  design,  as  much  tho  result  of 
precedent  as  any  other  music-room,  and  it  was 
exactly  in  proportion  as  it  was  so  that  it  was  not 
successful   as   a  music-hall.     It    was  based 
avowedly  on  tho  foi-m  of  tho  Roman  amphi- 
theatre,! as  other  music-halls  were  based  (un- 
avowedly)  upon  the  English  ball-room.  General 
Scott  had  stated  that  "  tho  general  form  of  the 
amphitheatre  was  considered  one  of  tho  fixed 
conditions  of  the  problem."  It  was  not  desirable 
to  go  into  such  a  problem  with  a  fixed  condition 
of  that  kind  at  the  outset ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Albert  Hall  the  result  had  been  an  architectural 
and  practical  inconsistency.    The  building  was 
really  one  in  which  an  audience  occupying  a  part 
of  the  hall  was  to  hear  music  performed  by  an 
orchestra  at  one  end  of  it.     The'  conditions  for 
the  favourable  placing  of  those  -who  were  to  pro- 
duce, and  those  who  were  to  hear,  the  music, 
were  so  different  that  on  the  usual  theoretic 
principles  of  architectural  design,  such  a  disposi- 
tion would  certainly  appear  to  involve  a  totally 
distinct  treatment  of  the  two  extremities  of  a 
building.     A  gi'eat  deal  had  been  said  of  late 
(not  without  reason)  about  the  undue  adherence 
to  precedent  shown  in  chm-ch-building,  and  the 
retention  of  the  Mediaeval  form  of  church  without 
sufficient   consideration   of    its  adaptation  to 
modern  requirements.     But  the  adoption,  in  a 
buUding  ■where  an  audience  at  one  end  were  to 
hear  music  performed  at  the  other,  of  a  fonn 
■which  was  specially  designed  originally  for  per- 
sons seated  round  the  sides  to  witnessa  spectacle 
in  the  centre,  was  a  far  greater  inconsistency 
than  was  involved  in  building  a  three-aisled 
church  for  modern  worship.  The  objection  ■nras  a 
practical  as  well  as  an  sesthetic  one.  This  arrange- 
ment of  the    seats    brought    a  considerable 
portion   of  the   audience   into   an  altogether 
wrong  position  for  hearing  the  music.  That 
everybody  could  hear  ■R'as  perfectly  true ;  the 
question  was,  "What  did  they  hear,  and  vras 
it  ■sN'hat  they  wanted  to  hear?     The  orchestra 
and  a  large  part  of  the  auditorium  foi-med  part  of 
the  same  ellipse,  only  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  arbitrai-y  division,  so  placed  as  to  mark  off 
space  for  a  sufficient  number  of  performers.  The 
result  was  that  those  portions  of  the  audience 
within  the  space  AB,  marked  off  by  the  dotted 
lines  on  Fig.  l,t  could  form  no  adequate  idea  of 
the  effect  of  the  music,  because  they  were  at  one 
side  of  it ;  indeed,  on  the  seats  nearly  adjoining 
the  orchestra  the  audience  were  seated  nearly 
behind  the  singers — at  all  events,  behind  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  sound  was  impelled,  and 
were  hearing  one  side  of  the  chorus  close  to  them, 
while  the  other  side  was  in  the  distance,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  orchestra.    This  •n-as 
the  inevitable  result  of  applying  to  a  building 
for  music  an  arrangement  originally  intended  for 
a  spectacle.    When,  however,  tho  amphitheatre 
form  was  adopted,  the  best  arrangement  for 
enabling  an  audience  to  hear  an  oratorio  success- 
fully would  probably  be  that  indicated  in  Fig._  2, 
where  they  were  all  brought  in  front  of  and  facing 
the  performers.    For  the  largest  class  of  musical 
performances — the  execution  of  great  works  of 
combined  choral  and  instrumental  effect — it  was 
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*  See  Building  New.S,  Dec.  13,  187'2,  Vol.  XXIII., ip.  457. 
t  See  General  Scotfs  Paper  on  the  Albert  Hall.  BUILD- 
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probable  that  noitlior  fho  ampliitheatrical  noi-  tho 
theatrical  form  would  bo  found  the  most  suitable. 
The  form  of  tho  complete  amphitheatre,  though  its 
symmetry  and  simplicity  might  seem  to  recom- 
mend it,  had  the  serious  disadvantage  (when 
used  on  a  large  scale)  that  the  sound,  as  produced 
in  the  orchestra,  was  not  properly  controlled  or 
confined  in  tho  direction  in  which  it  was  most 
wanted.  A  certain  proportion  must  be  observed 
between  height  and  width  ;  and  the  wide  area  of 
an  elliptic  amphitheatre  required  a  lofty  roof,  and 
consequently  a  great  space  for  the  production  of 
echo — a  space  into  which  the  sound  was  launched, 
with  nothing  to  confine  it  in  the  dii'ootion  of  tho 
audience,  so  that  a  considerable  portion  flow  off 
to  tho  roof,  and  was  either  absorbed  thei'o  (if  ab- 
sorbent materials  were  placed  to  retain  it), 
and  so  wasted,  or  it  was  reiiectod  back 
again,  and  became  a  source  of  serious  dis- 
turbance. Something  approaching  to  the  theatre 
form  was  better,  as  tho  orchestra  could  then 
be  confined  xmdor  a  lower  roof  and  between 
side  walls,  and  the  sound  be  driven  more 
forward.  For  a  concert-room  on  a  small  scale  for 
vocal  performances,  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3 
would  probably  prove  a  good  one.  If  employed 
on  a  large  scale,  there  was  etill  the  same  objec- 
tion of  a  necessarily  lofty  roof  and  a  vast  centre 
space,  in  which  much  sound  was  lost  and  dis- 
persed, besides  a  degree  of  difficulty  in  getting 
all  the  audience  sufficiently  in  front  of  and  facing 
the  music.  Accommodation,  too,  in  such  a  case, 
must  be  obtained  by  tho  use  of  successive  tiers 
of  galleries,  which,  except  in  the  front  row  or 
two,  could  scarcely  over  be  so  good  for  hearing 
as  the  uninterrupted  area.  On  the  whole.  Mi-. 
Statham  believed  that  the  requii'ements  of  the 
case  were  best  met,  and  the  difficulties  best 
avoided,  by  tho  long  f  oitu  of  room,  rather  than  tho 
theatre  or  amphitheatre  form,  aud  that  conduc- 
tion was  a  more  direct  and  successful  way  of  con- 
veying the  sound  to  the  audience  than  radiation. 
The  waste  space  and  air  in  a  room  of  this  size 
might  be  made  much  less  in  proportion  to  the 
area  than  in  the  amphitheati-e,  as  the  amphi- 
theatre could  not  be  made  to  look  otherwise  than 
ill-proportioned  unless  its  roof  were  placed  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the  floor;  but  for  a 
rectangular  room,  a  smaller  proportion  of  height 
to  width  would  be  satisfactory  enough,  and  the 
sound  in  its  transit  from  the  performers  to  the 
audience  could  be  confined  within  more  manage- 
able limits.  For  the  successful  conduction  of 
sound  in  this  way  through  a  long  building  it  was 
essential  that  the  sound,  as  produced  in  the 
orchestra,  should  be  confined  from  spreading 
above  or  to  one  side  of  the  performers,  and  should 
be  reflected  forward  as  strongly  as  possible  ;  that 
the  height  of  the  auditorium,  though  greater  than 
that  of  the  orchestra,  should  not  be  such  as  to  give 
room  for  any  unnecessary  loss  or  dispersion  of 
sound,  or  to  allow  space  for  a  disturbing  echo 
from  the  roof  ;  and  that  to  the  same  end  the  roof 
should  be  nearly  flat  rather  then  circular,  so  as 
not  to  collect  and  focus  any  reflection  of  sound 
which  might  be  inevitable.  The  orchestra  should 
be  constructed  principally  of  wood,  and  the  walls 
of  the  auditorium  lined  with  wood  ;  but  the  walls, 
as  -well  as  the  ceiling,  required  to  have  their 
otherwise  flat  surfaces  broken  at  intervals  by 
projections,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conduc- 
tion of  sound  along  the  walls,  and  break  up 
any  reflection  from  the  ceiling ;  and  careful 
provision  must  be  made  against  a  return  echo 
from  the  end  of  the  room.  One  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  the  longitudinal  room  was  that  the 
audience  all  sat  facing  and  directly  opposite  to 
the  perfoi-mers — not  only  a  better  position  for 
hearing,  but  more  comfortable  in  every  way.  A 
room  with  a  flat  flooi',  however,  was  always  un- 
satisfactory for  hearing,  and  Mr.  Statham  held 
that  the  seats  should  always  rise  as  they  receded 
from  the  orchestra,  as  at  the  back  of  a  long  flat- 
floored  concert-hall  the  volume  of  sound  was 
always  over  the  heads  of  tho  audience.  Figs.  6 
and  7  show  a  room  for  concerts,  oratorios,  &c., 
capable  of  seating  4,000  persons,  with  a  band  and 
chorus  of  600.  The  floor  is  shown  ascending,  not 
by  a  regular  slope,  but  in  a  curve,  on  the  prin- 
ciple called  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell  the  ••  isacoustic 
curve,"  the  method  of  setting  out  which  was 
fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  Mr.  Roger 
Smith's  work  on  '■  Acoustics  "  (pp.  43  et  seq.).  In 
a  room  of  such  length,  however,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  rise  of  the  seats  to  the 
extent  contemplated  by  Mi-.  Russell  (raising  the 
sight-line  1ft.  Gin.  for  each  seat),  as  this  would 
soon  bring  the  auditorium  up  to  the  ceiling.  Mr. 
Statham  had  been  content  with  a  rise  of  7in.  or 


8in.  for  each  person.    Tho  tendency  of  this  curve 
was  to  fall  near  the  point  of  sound  production, 
and  to  rise  again  further  on  :  this  brought  the 
fi-ont  rows  of  the  auditory  higher  up  in  relation 
to  tho  performers,  so  that  the  sound  was  not  car- 
ried so  far  over  their  heads  as  would  otherwise 
be  tho  case.    For  performances  on  a  largo  scale 
(which  alone  Mr.  Statham  was  now  considering), 
no  person  who  wished  to  onjoy  the  music  or  to 
realise  its  true  effect  would  ever  choose  to  sit 
close  up  to  tho  orchestra.   As  concert-rooms  were 
generally  arranged,  the  first  ten  or  twelve  rows 
of  seats,  if  not  more,  were  thrown  away,  so  far  as 
any  real  enjoyment  of  tlie  music  went.    In  con- 
nection with  concort-rooms  there  was  generally  a 
considerable  space  in  fi-ont  of  the  audience  end 
occupied  by  a  large  lobby  or  crush-room,  serving 
mainly   as  a   waiting-place   in    relieving  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  in  going  out  or  coming 
in.     As   will  be   seen   by  the  diagram,  Mr. 
Statham  proposed  the  system   of  carrying  the 
auditorium   to  the  very  bade  of   tho  building 
and  making   the   entrances  to    the  principal 
portion  of  it  at  the  sides,  between  the  auditorium 
and  the  orchestra,  and  transforming  the  space 
usually  occupied  by  tho  front  seats  (in  which  no 
one  could  hoar  with  pleasure)  into  a  vacant  space 
which  might  act  as  a  crush-room  or /byft/- before 
or  after  the  concert,  aud  as  a  promenade  for  part 
of  tho  audience  during  the  intervals  of  tho  per- 
formances.   If  this  space  were  laid  with  par- 
quetry flooring  on  joists,  with  a  hollow  space 
underneath,  it  would  not  only  make  an  eft'ective 
entrance  to  a  room,   but    act   as   a  reflector 
and  roinforcor   of   sound  from  the  orchestra. 
This  space  might,  with  advantage,  be  wider  than 
shown  on  the  plan,  in  cases  where  economy  of 
seat-room  was  not  a  primary  consideration.  That 
any  of  the  audience  leaving  before  the  close  of 
a  performance  would  have  to  pass  before  the  per- 
foi-mers,  might  occur  as  an  objection  to  the  plan ; 
but  only  the  solo  performers  in  front  of  the  plat- 
form would  bo  much  disturbed  by  such  an  exodus, 
and  by  the  arrangement  of  the  aisles  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  audience  need  not  pass  near  them 
at  all.    There  should  never  be  a  centre  aisle  be- 
tween tlie  seats  in  a  concert-room,  as  this  placed 
the  solo  singer  opposite  an  empty  strip  of  floor. 
The  possibility  of  draughts  to  the  performers 
appeared  a  more  serious  objection  to  this  placing 
of  the  entrance ;  but  jNIr.  Statham  thought  it 
might  be  obviated  by  such  an  arrangement  as 
indicated  in  the  plan,  making  the  lobbies  to  the 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cloak-rooms  the  approach 
to  tke  inner  vestibule  ;  and  by  keeping  the  inner 
vestibule  well  warmed,  and  with  a  sufficient  outlet 
I  at  the  top,  any  draughts  which  might  be  drawn 
in,  would  be  disposed  of  here,  without  finding 
their  way  into  the  concert-room.    It  would  be 
easy,  of  course  to  provide  large  sliding. doors  at 
0,  to  be  thrown  back  for  a  general  exit,  or  in 
case  of  any  sudden  rush  of  people.    This  was 
only  a  question  of  ordinary  planning,  but  in  all 
cases  of  entrances  to  conoert-halls,  some  such 
decisive  means  should  be  taken  to  shut  out  any 
access  of  cold  air  from  without.    In  regard  to  the 
orchestra,  the  placing  of  the  various  performers, 
not  only  so  as  to  be  heard  well  by  the  audience, 
but  so  as  not  to  incommode  or  interfere  with  each 
other,  had  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  in 
most  cases.    It  was  generally  considered  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  tier  of  semicircular  stages,  one 
behind    another,  the  band  and   chorus  fitting 
themselves  into  their  places  in  a  kind  of  promis- 
cuous manner,  while  the  solo  singers  found  room 
where  they  could  in  the  narrow  strfp  left  in  front 
of  the  band.    That  might  have  done  very  well  in 
the  days  of  smaller  performances,  and  when  the 
band  was  more  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
chorus  than  now ;  but  the  modern  band  was 
much  more  powerful  and  brilliant  than  the  old 
one,  and  was  mostly  used  quite  independently  of 
the  chorus,  and  in  a  difi'erent  manner,  so  that  the 
usual   construction  of    the   orchestra,  which 
crowded  the  band  and  chorus  together,  was  a 
double  disadvantage,  as  the  band  was  imme- 
diately backed,  not  by  any  sound-reflecting  sub- 
stance, but  by  the  mass  of  the  chorus,  whose 
dress  formed  a  body  of  sound-absorbing  mate- 
rial ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  singers  were 
liable  to  be  put  out  and  disturbed  by  the  noise  of 
particular  instruments  close  to  them.    The  con- 
struction of  the  orchestra  of  the  oratorio  hall 
(shown  in  section  in  Fig.  6,  and  on  an  enlarged 
scale  in  Fig.  5),  which  Jlr.  Statham  proposed  as 
an  improvement,  was  to  inclose  the  band  with  a 
kind  of  wooden  shell   or   sound-board  bending 
round  them   in  the  rear,    and  coming  under 
their  feet  to  the  front,  the  stages  on  which 


they  stood  being  carried  by  framing  at  intervals. 
Tho  soundboard  would  bo  carried  above  the  heads 
of  tho  upper  rank  of  the  band,  and  bent  forward 
over  them  to  some  extent ;  and  then  aljovo  and 
behind  that  and  on  the  upper  level  would  bo 
ranged  the  chorus  seats.    By  such  means  Mr. 
Statham  expected  that  the  sound  of  the  band 
would  be  thrown  forward  into  the  room,  while  at 
the  same  time  tho  sound,  especially  of  the  louder 
instruments,  the  brass  and  drums  (which  were 
always  at  tho    back),  would    be  to  a  certain 
extent   veiled  from  the  singers,  who  would  bo 
able  to  hear  their  own  voices  better,  and  would 
hear   tlie   band   as   a  consentaneous  union  of 
instruments.    Such    an    arrrangeineut    of  tho 
orchestra   in  two   tiers    would  be  susceptible 
of  very  good  decorative  treatment.    The  orches- 
tra shown  in  the  illustration  was  planned  for  a 
band    of  about  80  performers — a  good  average 
number  for  the  best  class  of  bands.    A  band  of 
this  size  would  include  about  32  or  34  violins, 
divided  into  first  and  second,  and  occupying  the 
lower  stage  to  left  and  right  of  conductor  (who 
faced  them)  ;  about  13  tenor  violins  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  same  st-ige,  between  the  firsts 
and  seconds  ;  and  from  8  to  10  violoncellos,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  basses,  which  were 
usually  divided,  and  placed  half  on  each  side, 
behind  the  violins.    Then  there  were  tho  quiotor 
wind  instrirments — the  wood  instruments,  almost 
always  8  in  number,  -which  should  range  in  a 
row  behind  the  tenor  violins,  or  sometimes  they 
were  kept  more  to  the  left ;  at  the  back  were 
placed  the  drums,  and  on  each  side  of  them  the 
brass  instruments.  If  the  stages  were  made  about 
3ft.  wide,  it  would  bo  found  sufficient  for  the 
violins ;  the  two  back  rows  should  be  larger, 
to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  tho  larger  stringed 
instruments.    About  3ft.  longitudinally  should  be 
allowed   for   each    violin,  and   about   a  foot 
more  for  the  violoncellos  ;  the  basses  must  be 
reckoned  as  requiring  nearly  oft.  to  each  player. 
A  platform  the  width  of  two  stages  should  be  left 
in  the  centre  of  the   two  top  rows  for  the  drums, 
which,  for  want  of  such  a  provision,  were  often 
very  inconveniently  placed.  The  wind-instrument 
players  required  little  more  than  easy  standing 
room  longitudinally.    The  organ  should  be  at  tho 
back  of  the  whole,  behind  the  chorus,  and  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  spread  out  laterally  behind 
the  singers,  rather  than  project  forward  among 
them  in  a  square  mass.  The  latter,  although  the 
almost  universal  arrangement,  was  bad,  as  it 
placed  a  part  of  the  chorus  on  each  side,  in  a 
recess  where  they  were  not  well  heard.  The 
rest  of  tho  space  behind  the  singers  could  bo 
filled  up  with  a  wooden  partition,  like  that  behind 
the  band,  or  it  might  be  partially  filled  by  carry- 
ing round  some  of  the  larger  organ-pipes  in  a 
segment  of  a  circle,  which  might  add  very  much 
to  the  architectural  effect.     In  the  organ,  height 
had  to  be  provided  for  a  pipe  32ft.  long,  which 
was  tho  longest  used  ;  but  these  large  pipes  might 
be  placed  below  the  level  of  the  visible  organ- 
case.     The  organist  should  always  be  placed 
below,  in  front  of  the  whole  orchestra,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  the  electric  movement,  was  easily  done. 
Lastly,  the  solo  singers  Mr.  Statham  would  have 
advanced  on  a   small   projecting  platform  of 
their  own,  so  as  to  be  a  little  nearer  the  audience 
aud  further  from  the  band.     The  auditorium 
of  the  hall  he  proposed  was,  ho  pointed  out,  not 
unlike  that  of  Exeter  Hall  in  general  arrange- 
ment, but  the  seats  there  were  not  arranged  on  a 
curve,  and  the  proportions  of  Exeter  Hall  were 
broader  and  shorter.    Mr.  Statham  said  he  had 
never  heard  the  effect  of  oratorio  choruses  on  a 
large  scale  so  clearly  and  satisfactorily  as  from 
the  back  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  he  attributed  this  to 
the  raised  seats  and  to  the  position  of  the  audi- 
ence directly  facing  the  perfoi-mers  ;  the  ceiling 
was  low,  and  it  was  a  question  of  simple  conduc- 
tion of  sound.    He  believed  that  rooms  built  on 
this  principle,  and  with  the  best  acoustic  mate- 
rials and  arrangement,  might  be  made  much 
longer  than  they  commonly  were,  without  at  all 
losing  the  effect  of  the  music.    In  the  sketch  plan 
illustrated,  the  auditorium  is  150ft.  long,  exclu- 
sive of  the  space  in  front  of  the  audience.  Side 
galleries  were  most  unsatisfactory  places  for 
hearing  music.    In  one  hall  with  which  ho  was 
very  familiar,  there  wez-e  long  galleries  at  each, 
side  arranged  in  a  slope,  front  to  back,  and  which 
took  about  1,000  of  the  audience.    But  in  those 
galleries  the  part  in  which  one  could  hear  tho 
effect  of  band  and  chorus  fairly  even,  was  just 
the  portion  marked  oft'  by  dotted  lines  in  Dia- 
gram 4 ;  in  all  the  rest  of  the  gallery  it  was  an 
unsatisfactory  strain  to  hoar.    Large  windows  in 
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any  position  wiiore  they  could  reflect  sound  -were 
imdoHirablo,   and  lighting   from  the  roof  was 
generally  hud  on  this  account.    On  tlio  whole,  tlio  ' 
windows  were  probably  safest  high  up  in  the  side 
walls ;  and  concert-rooms  bein})'  so  much  moro 
used  by  night  than  by  day,  lighting  was  not  tho  : 
most  important  point.    One  practical  difficulty  in  : 
<loaling  with  a  hall  on  this  plan  was  the  utilisa-  . 
tion  of  tho  space  under  tho  seats  at  tho  back, 
wliich  was  too  largo  an  area  to  bo  thrown  away :  ' 
in  towns  probably  it  would   generally  become 
an  available  source  of  revenue  as  shops ;  and 
whore   the  site   allowed    of    no   approach  at 
the  side,  tho  entrance,  of  course,  would  be  here. 
Very  largo  ideas  had  been  afloat  lately  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  might  bo  accommodated 
to  hoar  music  in   ono  building  ;  and  a  well- 
known  writer  on  architecture  had  made  it  a  charge 
against  architects  that  they  were  content  with 
getting  three  or  four  thousand  people  into  a  con- 
cert-room, whereas,  if  the  buildings  were  pro- 
perly aiTanged,  four  or  five  times  that  number 
might  hear.     This  idea  Mr.  Statham  believed 
to  be  a  complete  fallacy,  and  one  which  those 
who  built  such  rooms  should  discourage.    It  was 
impossible  by  any  acoustic  expedients  to  secure 
that  music   should   be   intelligibly   heard  and 
effectively  rendered  in  rooms   beyond  certain 
limits  of  size.    He  said  inleUifjihly  heard,  because 
that,  as  before  hinted,  was  really  the  point.  No 
doubt  15,000  or  20,000  people  might  be  grouped 
in  such   a   way  that  they  should  all  be  within 
soTind  of  the  performers,  and  have  a  general 
notion  of  what  was  going  on,  but  that  was  not  hear- 
ing music.    It  did  not  in  the  least  follow  that 
because  500  performers  prodiiced  a  certain  effect 
in  a  building  of  a  certain  size,  that  2,000  would 
produce  an  equal  effect  in  a  building  of  four 
times  the  area ;  for  two   reasons.    The  organ 
could  be  in  some  degree  adapted  to  an  increased 
scale  of  building,  because  its  sounds  were  produced 
purely  by  mechanism,  and  by  a  heavier  pressure 
of  wind  they  could  be  forced  up  to  a  proportionate 
strength.    But  in  regard  to  other  instruments 
and  voices,  increase  of  power  could  only  be  got 
by  multiplying  the  numbers,  and  this  was  not 
the  same  thing  at  all.    With  increase  of  numbers 
^came  decrease  of  delicacy,  accuracy,  and  preci- 
sion.    In  the  second  place,   15,000  or  20,000 
people  could  not  be  accommodated  within  hear- 
ing of  music  at  all,  except  in  a  building  having  a 
great  cubical  capacity  in  proportion  to  its  area — 
i.e.,  a  vast  mass  of  air  space  between  the  per- 
foiTners  and  a  great  portion  of  the  audience,  and 
sound  could  not,  by  ordinary  means,  be  forced 
through  this  space  without  a  liability  to  be  dis- 
persed and  distm'bed  in  its  passage.     It  might 
be  possible  to  enable  10,000  people,  or  at  all 
events   8,000,   to   hear  500  performers  satis- 
factorily, but  Mr.  Statham  did  not  believe  it  was 
possible  to  enable  20,000  to  hear  1000,  with  the 
like  result.    So  far,  Mr.  Statham  had  been  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  buildings  for  large  com- 
bined choral  and  instrumental  performances  only. 
A   different  class    of    perfonnance,  however, 
changed  the  conditions  very  much.    In  comparing 
vocal  and  instrumental  concerts,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  voices  could  be  satisfactorily 
heard  in  front  only,  but  the  greater  portion  of 
instruments  could  be  heard  nearly  equally  well 
all  round.    For  this  reason  a  central  position 
might  become  the  best  for  the  performers  in  a 
building  intended  for  this  class  of  music.  With 
regard  to  "  chamber  music,"  consisting  mostly  of 
TQusic  for  three,  four  or  five  stringed  instruments, 
and  such  performances  as  tliose  which  had  gained 
such  celebrity  under  the  title  of  "Monday  Popular 
Concerts,"  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
same     concert-rooms     which     were  suitable 
for    an  oratorio   perfonnance    could  be  suit- 
able   for    this     fine    and    delicate    class  of 
music.    To  treat   chamber  music   so  was  as 
reasonable  as  it  would  be  to  place  a  statuette 
intended  for  a  drawing-room  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  square.    What  was  wanted  in  this  case  was 
a  room  where    all  the  audience  would  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  porfonners,  and  where 
there  should  be  as  little  waste  air  as  possible.  In 
this  case  the  centre  of  the  room  was  quite  the 
most  suitable  place  for  the  perfomiers,  and  a 
circular  building,  with  concentric  ranges  of  seats, 
and  a  raised  platfoi-m  in  the  centre,  would  be 
probably  the  best  form  that  could  be  employed. 
Figs.  8  and  9  represent  a  section  of  plan  of  such  a 
room,  the  seats  for  tho  aiidience  to  be  aiTanged  on 
the  isacouslic  curve,  the  whole  building  kept  low 
in  comparison  with  its  area,  and  roofed  by  a  dome, 
with  light  iron  or  timber  ribs,*  and  a  central 
*  Timber  would  be  preferable  for  acoustic  reasons,  aa 


light.    The  inner  surface  of  tho  dome  should  be 
lined  with  wood  panelling,  as  also  the  wall  above 
tho  top  row  of  seats.    Tho  central  skylight  would 
be  the  simplest  and  most  natural  method  of  light- 
ing in  a  case  of  thi.s  kind  ;  but  to  obviate  tho  echo 
from  a  flat  surface  of  glass,  tho  inner  slcylight 
might  bo  glazed  as  a  congeries  of  small  circular 
lights,  with  convex  glass,  the  convex  side  down- 
wards; this  would  eft'octually  break  up  and  disperse 
echo,  and  at  night  artificial  light  could  bo  applied 
within  and  above  the  centre  of  each  of  these 
lights.  In  a  building  arranged  on  this  plan,  there 
would  not  be  moro  than  about  thirty  feet  above 
the  players  at  tho  highest  point :  the  whole  of 
the  resonant  surfaces,  the  roof  and  walls,  would 
be  equidistant  from  tho  players,  and  the  sound 
would  impinge   on   every  point   at  the  same 
moment ;  the  building,  as  suggested  here,  would 
seat  2,000  people,  of  whom   tho  furthest  row 
would  be  within  fifty  feet  of  the  players.  In  such 
a  room  Mr.  Statham  believed  2,000  people  would 
be  able  to  hoar  string  quartett  music  with  tho 
effect  which  the  composer  intended.    This  was 
certainly  not  the  case  in  S.  James's  Hall.    It  was 
possible  that  for  instrumental  music  on  a  larger 
scale  the   central  arrangement  of   the  players 
might  be  found  the  best  in  some  ways,  as  bring- 
ing a  larger  number  within  good  hearing  distance 
of  the  more  delicate  passages,  though  the  arrange- 
ment and  placing  of  the  musicians  in  such  a  case 
was  a  matter  of  some  little  difficulty.    This  idea 
had  been  practically  adopted  for  some  time  past 
at  M.  Pasdeloup's  Sunday  instrumental  concerts 
in  Paris,  which  were  given  in  a  building  at  other 
times  used  as   a  circus,  the   orchestra  being 
placed  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Statham  next  entered 
at  some  length  into  the  question  of  the  best 
positions  and    surroundings  for  organs,  espe- 
cially in  churches.    We  may  possibly  quote  his 
remarks  on  this  subject  on  some  future  occasion. 
If  the  general  conditions  suggested  herein  as 
the  best  for  concert-rooms  were  in  the  main 
correct,  the  prospect  of  the  architectural  designer 
seemed  rather  unpromising,  and  his  relations  with 
music  likely  to  be  among  the  least  interesting  to 
his  artistic  feelings.  Interiors  without  flat  floors, 
for  instance,  especially  in  the  parallelogram  form, 
seemed  so  much  at  variance  with  all  notions  of 
architectural  efi'ect,  that  one  might  understand 
that  many  persons  would  prefer  to  lose  a  part  of 
the  musical  eifect  in  order  the  better  to  realise 
the  architectural  effect.    The  undoubted  fact,  too, 
that  a  comparatively  low-proportioned  room  was 
the  best  for  music,  was  another  stumbling-block 
to  the  enthusiastic  architect,  such  rooms  certainly 
not  being  in   general  the  most  architecturally 
effective.    It  would  almost  seem  as  if  archi- 
tecture  and  music,   the   two   arts    which  in 
their  metaphysical  principles    and   effect  on 
the  mind   most  resembled  each   other,  were 
physically  in  a  state  of  opposition,  and  that  one 
could  not  exist   along   with  the   other.  But 
in  regard  to  the  principle  of  construction  sug- 
gested, of  course  there  would  be  many  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  considered  undesirable  to 
carry  those  out  in  their  entirety,  as  necessarily 
unfitting  a  building  for  other  purposes  ;  and  until 
the  love  of  music  had  become  more  strongly  and 
widely  developed  among  us  (though  it  was  pro- 
gressing rapidly)  we  could  scarcely  expect  in  a 
general  way  to  see  a  set  of  buildings  constructed 
and  set  apart  on  purpose  for  such  performances, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  universal  love  of 
theatrical  exhibition  had  specialised  the  class  of 
buildings  called  theatres.  In  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  circular  buildings  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  scope  for  effect  in  the  internal  design,  with  the 
aid  of  colour,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  properties  of  the  building  as  a  music-room  ; 
and  in  rooms  of  this  form  the  rising  slope  of  the 
seats  perhaps  rather  assisted  than  injured  the 
architectural  effect.     It  was   in   the  external 
design  that  the  tug  of  war  would  come  in  this 
case.    In  regard  to  the  question  of  long  rooms, 
the  conditions  were  still  more  unsatisfactory ; 
and    the    architect    who    should   succeed  in 
producing  a  satisfactory  internal   effect  from 
a  long,  not  very  high  room,  with  a  sloping 
floor,  might  consider  that  he  had  done  something 
to  keep  his  name  alive.    The  treatment  of  the 
building  externally  so  as  to  indicate  the  internal 
construction  might  give  scope  for  some  piquant 
effects  ;  internally  it  had  seemed  to  Mr.  Statham 
that  the  best  chance  for  the  architect  would  lie  in 
treating  separately  and  very  plainly  tho  lower 
portion  of  the  walls  between  the  highest  and 


well  as  forattacliing  the  wood  ceiling,  tliough  the  practical 
problem  of  a  low  wide  roof  would  be  more  difficult  with 
timber. 


lowest  level  of  seating,  making  that  as  it  w 
the  receptacle  for  the  audience,  then  marking 
strongly  as  possible  tho  horizontal  lines  at  • 
highest  level  of  the  seating,  and  let  the  archit 
tural  composition  proper  cemmence  above  t 
line,  or  rather  stand  on  tho  flanking  walls 
the    auditorium    as    a    basement.  Sucli 
treatment  would  at  least  got  rid  of  tho  appc 
anco    of   tho  lower  part  of  the  architoctu 
design  being  cut  off  by,  or  buried  beneath, 
floor.    But  in  general,  in  regard  to  this  probl 
as  well  as  all  others  in  architecture,  was  not 
secret  to  be  found  in  tho  most  truthful,  solid,  : 
durable   treatment  of  the  materials  employ 
and  the  coincidence  of  design  with  constructic 
In  general  our  places  of  amusement  stood  m 
in  need  of  this  purifying  gospel  of  architecti: 
truth.     Theatres   and  concert-rooms  seemed 
be   too  much   considered  as  places  where 
lighter  and  less  legitimate  forms  of  architecti 
embellishment  might   disport  themselves. 
decorations  of  concert-rooms  in  many  cases  seer 
to  range  under  two  heads — mpids  and  pilast 
If  "music  be  the  food  of  love,"  the  cupids 
haps  had  a   leg  to  stand   on ;   but  as  to 
pilasters,  "  I  cannot  find  it — 'tis  not  in  tho  boi 
In  dift'erent  essays  and  suggestions  on  this  s 
ject,  however,  wo  were  constantly  told  that 
wall  must  be  "  broken  up  with  pilasters ' 
certain  points,  to  prevent  echo,  &c.,  and  instai 
were  given  in  which  the  breaking  up  had  1 
successfully  accomplished  in  existing  buildi 
Though  Mr.  Statham 's  own  innate  leanings  v 
mainly  in  the  Gothic  direction,  he  confessec 
having  more  respect  for  that  venerable  feature. 
Classic  pilaster,  than  to  wish  to  see  it  usei 
acoustic  padding.     If  it  were  desirable  that 
wall  surface  should  be  broken  up,  what,  in 
sense  of   genuine  architectural  treatment, 
that  mean  ?    Simply  that  the  curtain  walls 
tween  the  main  piers  or  buttresses  were  to 
set  back  from  the  interior  face  of  the  foiT 
If  the  interior  was  best  lined  with  wood,  nee 
be  made  like  a  huge  painted  band-box  ins 
with  anplied  (so  called)  architectural  featui 
Rather,  might  we  not  use  the  wood  visibly 
confessedly  as  a  lining  between  the  point 
support,  making  the  most  of  its  natural  tex 
and  tint,  contrasting  various  woods,  making 
of  parquetry  or  surface  carving  where  means  w 
allow  ?    So  on  through  every  acou.stic  and  mu 
requirement  of  a  building  ;  there  was  sural; 
reason  why  such  things  should  be  architect 
shams,  any  more  than  anything  else.    In  re: 
to  general  architectural  treatment  extern 
there  would  be  room  for  specific  character  of 
sign  and  detail,  in  dealing  with  the  various  fc 
of  building  here  supposed  to  be  most  suitec 
various  foi-ms   of  musical  entertainment,  < 
when  these  were  dealt  with  separately  ;  n 
more  so  if  they  were  built  in  combination, 
it   should  happen  again,  either  in  Londoi 
elsewhere,  that  an  opportunity  occurred  of  ei 
ing  a  great  building  as  a  centre  for  mus 
perfonnances,  Mr.  Statham  would  wish  to 
not  one  immense  chamber,  but  a  combinatic 
rooms  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  ditto 
classes  of  music,  somewhat  after  the  manne 
dicated  in  the  plan,  Fig.  10  :  a  long  hall  hoi 
5,000  or  G,000  for  oratorio  perfonnances  and  j 
instrumental  works  ;  a  room  for  smaller  in^ 
mental  concerts,  and  a  room  for  smaller  i 
concerts,  &c.,  each  in  its  appropriate  form 
dimensions.    Such  an  arrangement  would 
tribute  far  more  to  the  intelligent  enjoymet 
music  by  the  public  than  the  erection  of  one 
room,  in  which  all  things  great  and  small,  ' 
and  instrumental,  had  to  take  their  chanc 
being  heard ;  and  though  such  a  building  w 
necessarily  be  low  in  proportion,  yet  it  mig 
made  the  basis  of  a  very  fine  architectural 
position. 


MR.  CHRISTIAN'S  OPINION  ON  THE  E 
BURGH  CATHEDRAL  DESIGNS. 

IT  will  be  remembered  that  JMr.  Ewan  Chri 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  and  advis 
Trustees  on  the  respective  merits  of  tho  va 
designs  submitted  for  the  proposed  Edinb 
Cathedral.  AVe  cannot  find  room  for  Mr.  Christ 
descriptions  of  the  designs,  but  we  gladly  gi\ 
concluding  observations,  which  are  as  follow 
Having  now,  as  briefly  as  practicable,  dese 
in  detail  the  respective  designs,  it  only  rer 
for  me  to  make  a  few  general  observations 
to  state  my  own  views  as  to  tho  order  of  i 
In  all  such  structures,  and,  indeed,  it  lies  8 
foundation  of  all  really  good  architecture 
arrangement  of  the  ground-plan  is  a  mat 
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voi-y  primary  importance.  In  respect  of  this 
feature,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the 
first  phico  to  the  design  marked  "  >J<  In  hoc  signo." 
I  do  not  thinlv  it  would  be  possible  to  design  a 
better  or  more  suitable  arrangement  than,  for 
the  purpose  in  view,  is  hero  shown.  It  is  in  every 
respect  excellent.  Tho  plans  of  "Non  ignot:e 
civitatis  municoj)s,"  and  "  Fidolitas,"  though 
worked  out  on  ditTorent  principles  to  the  last 
named,  are  both  also  in  most  respects  good.  The 
latter  is  much  larger  than  tho  fonner,  but  neither 
appear  to  have  been  so  expressly  designed  for 
congregational  purposes  as  the  first  I  have  de- 
scribed. They  may  be  considered,  I  think,  as 
about  eqiial  in  merit.  The  plan  of  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne "  is  a  good  one,  but  it  is  wanting  in  pro- 
tection for  the  doorways,  which  in  your  climate 
must,  I  think,  be  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  and  I 
think  also  it  is  inferior  to  the  other  already 
noticed,  in  matters  of  detail,  such  as  the  pro- 
visions for  vestries  and  general  communication. 
In  respect  of  plan,  however,  each  of  the  foregoing 
designs  must  be  deemed  superior  to  either  of  the 
remaining  two. 

In  respect  of  solid''*^«»»lness  of  construction, 
your  instructions  as  to  cost,  and  what  is  desirable 
in  a  cathedral  structure,  do  to  some  extent  clash. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  but  that  a  church 
Taulted  throughout  witli  stone  is  in  many  respects 
more  desirable,  more  solid,  and  necessarily  more 
substantial  than  one  roofed  only  with  wood. 
Within  the  present  century  there  have  been  two 
fires  which  have  destroyed  wood  groining  in  York 
Minster,  and  during  my  examination  of  the 
designs  there  has  occurred  at  Canterbury  another, 
which  serves  very  strikingly  to  illustrate  the 
protection  afi'orded  by  stone.  My  own  judgment, 
however,  accords  with  that  of  the  architects  who 
have  deemed  it  impracticable,  within  your  limit 
of  expenditure,  to  vault  throughout  the  loftier 
and  larger  parts  of  the  church,  because  it  is  not 
only  the  actual  vault  that  has  to  considered,  but 
also  the  greater  solidity  of  the  walls,  pillars, 
buttresses,  &c. ;  still,  as  providing  for  vaulting 
throughout,  the  design  of  "  Fidelitas  "  is  in  this 
particular  the  most  valuable.  Th  de  signs 
marked  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  and  In  hoc 

signo "  provide  stone  vaulting  for  choir  and 
transepts,  and  for  the  aisles  ;  and  the  former  for 
the  chapter-house  also ;  but  in  each  of  these  the 
nave  is  groined  in  wood.  The  designs  marked 
"  Non  ignotaa  civitatis  municeps  "  and  "  0  "  pro- 
vide for  stone  vaulting  only  in  the  aisles,  the 
loftier  parts  of  the  church  being  wholly  covered 
■with  wood,  and  in  the  design  "  Essayez-moi," 
wood  roofing  is  employed  throughout. 

In  this  particular,  therefore,  -  Fidelitas  "  stands 
first ;  "  ^<  In  hoc  signo  "  and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  " 
are  respectively  equal,  and  inferior  only  in  the 
nave^;   "  Non  ignotne  civitatis  municeps "  and 

®  "  are  also  equal  in  respect  of  this  point, 
though  the  latter  is  far  below  the  former  as 
regards  the  quality  of  the  roof  substituted  ;  and 

Essayez-moi  "  is  in  every  respect  the  last. 

As  regards  architectural  character,  "Fidelitas" 
and  "Non  ignotaj  civitatis  municeps"  both  are 
so  beautiful  in  general  design  that  I  think,  in 
respect  of  detail  it  would  he  hard  to  balance  their 
respective  merits  ;  but  as  a  composition,  whilst 
there  may  be,  and  I  think  there  is  on  the  whole 
partly  for  constructive  reasons,  and  for  o-enerai 
solidity,  more  dignity  and  cathedral-like  charac- 
ter m  the  design  marked  "  Fidelitas,  "  yet  there 
is  not  less  beauty,  whilst  there  is,  perhaps, 
more  general  richness  and  pioturesqueness  of 
effect  in  that  of  "  Non  ignotaj  civitatis  municeps." 
Both  the  eastern  and  western  fronts  in  the  latter 
are  richer,  and  to  my  mind  more  beautiful,  than 
those  of  "  Fidelitas,"  and  the  western  front  espe- 
cially is  throughout  a  most  finished  and  beautiful 
composition.  As  regards  interior,  also,  excepting 
m  the  point  of  stone  vaulting,  which,  considering 
cost,  I  believe  the  author  to  be  right  in  omitting 
I  must  also  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  desig^n 
of  "  Non  ignotae  civitatis  municeps  "  is  preferable 
to  that  of  "  Fidelitas."  The  design  marked  "  ^. 
In  hoc  signo  "  is  also  one  of  great  excellence  in 
respect  of  detail,  and  although  perhaps  more 
•severe  in  its  general  character  than  either  of  those 
first  mentioned,  yet  it  is  wrought  out  in  a  bold 
and  vigorous  style,  combined  with  much  elegance, 
and  would  undoubtedly,  if  executed,  produce  ex- 
ternally a  dignified  and  noble  result,  whilst  the 
interior  would  be  remarkably  light  and  elegant. 
It  IS  evident,  from  a  careful  examination  of" this 
design,  that  the  architect  has  in  several  points 
felt  himself  straitened  by  the  limits  of  the 
estimate,  to  which  he  has  rightfully  endeavoured 
to  conform.    As  regards  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  the 


observations  already  made  in  my  detailed  report 
will  siifHciently  show  my  views  as  to  general 
character ;  and  I  think  I  need  add  nothing 
farther  on  this  point,  except  to  say  that  if  you 
dosii-e  to  select  tho  best  design  of  those  sub- 
mitted, your  choice  must  be  limited  to  one  of 
these  four. 

As  to  plan,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt 
whatever ;  as  to  construction,  all  are  good  ;  and 
although,  as  to  architectural  character,  there  may 
be  room  for  dift'erence  of  opinion,  yet  in  my  own 
judgment  the  design  of  "Non  ignotiie  civitatis 
municeps  "  for  general  elegance  would  bear  away 
the  palm. 

On  the  subject  of  cost,  as  regards  the  selection 
of  a  design,  the  observations  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  report  will,  I  think,  sufficiently  ex- 
plain my  views  ;  but  on  the  pages  which  follow 
you  will  see  in  figures  the  general  result  of  com- 
parison of  areas  and  cubical  bulk,  and  approxi- 
mate estimates  of  proportionate  costliness  de- 
duced therefrom.  You  will  observe  in  the  valu- 
ation prices,  in  respect  of  the  church,  a  somewhat 
considerable  variation  in  the  multiplying  figures. 
This  result  per  foot  cube  has  been  arrived  at  by 
carefully  detailed  calculation,  according  to  quan- 
tities of  the  cost  of  a  corresponding  portion  of  the 
building  in  each  design,  made  on  one  uniform 
basis  as  to  materials  and  labour,  with  such  dif- 
ferences only  as  regards  the  latter  as  careful  con- 
sideration of  work  to  be  done  may  have  in  each 
case  dictated. 

The  striking  difference  between  the  work  of 
"  Fidelitas"  and  others,  in  this  particular,  cannot 
fail  to  be  noticed  ;  but  it  chiefly  lies  in  the  great 
solidity  of  walls,  the  massive  flying  buttresses, 
and  the  stone  vaulting  throughout,  on  which,  for 
the  main  building,  none  of  the  other  competitors 
have  ventured. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  having  as  I 
believe  faithfully  given  you  in  the  foregoing 
pages  the  result  of  much  and  very  careful  exami- 
'nation  of  the  designs  submitted  to  your  con- 
sideration, I  trust  that  you  may  be  guided  to  a 
sound  and  just  decision  respecting  them.  The 
opportunity  is  an  important  one,  and  the  subject 
demands  at  your  hands  the  greatest  possible 
care  and  impartiality  in  forming  your  final  judg- 
ment.— I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your 
faithful  norvant,  Ewan  Christian. 


THE  CYMAGRAPH. 

IN  order  to  answer  the  many  queries  which 
have  been  asked  from  time  to  time,  with 
reference  to  the  Cymagraph,  we  give  the  accom- 
panying engraving,  which  is  a  working  drawing 
of  the  instrument,  about  third  full  size. 

The  Cymagraph  was  originally  invented  by 
Professor  Willis,  in  1837,  who  then  read  a  de- 
scription of  it  before  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects ;  it  has,  however,  since  then  been 
improved  upon  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  and  others, 
and  is  now  used  as  shown  in  our  illustration. 
Although  any  practical  optician  or  mathematical 
instrument  maker  can  easily  make  the  Cyma- 
graph, it  is  necessai-y  that  the  several  parts  should 
be  adjusted  with  great  nicety.  The  following  are 
the  chief  points  to  be  observed  in  its  construc- 
tion:—It  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the 
point  of  the  hook  at  A  should  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  rod,  also  that  the  frames  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and 


G,  'be  exact  parallelograms,  with  well-mado 
movable  joints,  the  holes  in  the  support  L  L  to 
be  just  large  enough  for  the  rod  to  turn  round  in. 
When  in  use,  the  Cymagraph  is  fixed  to  a  small 
drawing-board,  which  should  be  made  of  as  light 
a  material  as  possible,  as  sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  it  with  one's  body  in  rather  curious 
postures,  as  when  standing  on  the  top  of  a  ladder, 
in  order  to  take  the  profile  of  an  arch  mould.  The 
instrument  is  secured  to  the  board  by  means  of 
the  thumb-screw  fastener,  as  shown  at  M. 

To  use  the  Cymagraph,  place  the  edge  of  the 
drawing-board  firmly  against  two  or  more  promi- 
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nont  mombors  of  tho  moulding  about  to  bo  taken, 
and  thou  travovRO  its  profilo  with  tho  point  of  the 
hook,  at  tho  sarao  timo  prossing  tho  pencil  on  to 
tlie  board,  to  wliioh  a  pioco  of  drawing-papor  has 
already  boon  socurod,  as  shown  in  tho  annexed 
■woodcut.  Should  tho  moulding  bo  too  largo  to 
be  drawn  with  tho  cymagraph  in  one  position, 
mark  tho  point  last  taken  by  some  letter,  move 
the  board,  and  commonco  at  that  point  so  marked, 
■  repeating  the  oporalion  until  the  whole  moulding 

is  drawn.  .„  i  i. 

Whon  not  in  use,  the  Cymagraph  -will  shut  up 
into  a  very  small  compass,  and  can  be  carried  in 
a  box  Ift.  'Cin.  long,  3in.  wide,  and  4in.  deep. 

Maurice  B.  Adams. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Friday  evening  last  the  members  of  tho 
Architectural  Association  hold  their  annual 
soirde,  which  was  numerously  attended,  a  most 
enjoyable  evening  being  spent.    Tho  entertain- 
ments wore  of   a    theatrical  character — "  Two 
o'clock  in  the  Morning  "  and  "  Tho  Goose  with 
tho   Q-olden   Eggs "    being    introduced.  The 
various  parts  were  well  played,  especially  that 
of  Mr.  Newpenny  in  tie  former,  and  those  of 
Messrs.  Turby  and  Flickster  in  the  latter.  All 
the  characters,  both  male  and  female,  were  sus- 
tained by  members  of  the  Association,  and  pro- 
bably of   a  "  dramatic  class."    The  playbill  was 
headed  by  a  quaintly  drawn  hieroglyphic,  in 
which  the  late  aixhitectural  utterances  of  the 
Qiiarterli/  Review    were    prophetically  treated. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  evening  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  some  well  executed  instrumental  and 
vocal  music.    Refreshments  of  a  light  character 
were  provided,  and,  we  need  scarcely  say,  were 
thoroughly  appreciated.    Exhibited  on  the  walls 
were  some  sketches,  submitted  by  members  of 
the  lately-formed   ••Decoration   Class,"  which 
although  bearing  necessarily  marks  of  the  'pren- 
tice  hand,  were    of    considerable  merit,  and 
evidenced  a  skill  on  the  part  of  their  authoi;s 
which,  if  directed  by  a  competent  teacher,  is 
calculated  to  achieve  great  things.  Three  title-page 
designs  for  the  Association  "  Sketch  Book  "  were 
also  exhibited.    That  for  which  the  prize  has 
been  awarded  by  Mr.  Surges  is  of  good  de.sign 
and  very  well  drawn. 

Prior  to  entering  on  the  amusements  of  the 
evening,  a  short  time  was  devoted  to  business. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Connor,  M. 
Howard,  C.  V.  Hunter,  A.  Wright,  andH.  Walker, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  were  elected  members. 


FIGURE 


SCULPTURE  IN  THE  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL MUSEUM. 

MR.  J.  F.  REDFERN  on  Saturday  afternoon 
last  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  lec- 
tures on  Figure  Sculpture,  principally  in  refer- 
ence to  that  of  which  casts  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Ai-chitectural  Museum.  This  course  of  lectures  is 
in  continuation  of  the  instructive  series  of  "  Sa- 
tm-day  Afternoons  for  Art  Workmen,"  which  was 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Brindley's  recent  lectures  on 
the  architectural  stone  carvings  in  the  Museum, 
reported  in  recent  issues  of  the  Building 
News.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Peard  (of  the  firm  of  Hart,  Son,  Peard  and  Co.) 
has  promised  two  addresses  "  On  the  Art  of  Pro- 
ducing Artistic  Iron  Work,"  which  will  bo  deli- 
vered after  Mr.  Redfern  has  completed  his  course 
on  Figm-e  Sculpture.  Mr.  Redfern's  first  lecture 
was  on  Antique  Sculpture,  and,  as  there  are  very 
few  casts  from  the  Antique  in^the  Museum — a 
defect  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  remedied  as 
soon  as  the  funds  of  the  Museum  may  permit- 
was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  outline  drawings. 
We  intend,  by  the  permission  of  the  lecturer,  to 
reproduce  these  by  photo-lithography,  and  there- 
fore defer  our  report  of  the  lecture  until  next 
week. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Bklfast. — Tho  annual  meeting  of  tho  sub- 
scribers to  the  Belfast  Government  Scliool  of  Art 
was  held  on  Monday,  under  tho  presidency  of 
Sir  Charles  Lanyon.  Tho  report  shows  a  steady 
progress  by  the  students  during  the  past  year. 
Moi'o  than  2,000  drawings  wore  sent  up  for  tho 
National  Competition  in  London.  Of  those  23 
received  third-grade  prices,  which  are  considered 
0(|uivalcnt  to  the  former  local  medals  ;  20  of  tho 
most  advanced  works  wore  again  selected  for  tho 
highest  comjietition,  in  which  one  national  book 
prize  and  two  national  bronze  medals  wore 
taken  for  designs ;  besides  which,  four  pupils 
were  appointed  to  tho  honourable  position  of 
free  students. 

BiRjirKonAM  Society  of  Arts  and  School  of 
Design. — Tho  annual  mooting  of  this  institution 
was  hold  on  Wednesday  week  ;  tho  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  tho  president  "of  tho  society,  occupied 
tho  chair.    The  success  of  the  school  during  tho 
year  has  bean  considerable.    There  has  been  an 
increase  of  95  students  during  the  past  year  over 
1871.    The  increased  accommodation  and  space 
obtained  from  the  museum  rooms  of  the  Queen's 
College  has  proved  very  valuable,  and  the  facili- 
ties given  by  it  in  conducting  some  of  the  supe- 
rior classes  have  resulted  in  a  great  improvement 
in  the  work,  which  nothing  else  could  have  sup- 
plied.   The  experimental  classes  of  costume,  com- 
menced last  year,  have  been  successful,  and  the 
committee  expect  that  they  will  still  further  de- 
velop themselves.    The  head  master,  Mr.  Rain- 
bach,  continues  to  superintend  the  various  studies 
with  his  accustomed  zeal  and  intelligence.  The 
committee  regret  that  the  state  of  the  funds 
threatens  most  materially  to  cramp  their  efforts  to 
increase  and  develop  the  usefulness  and  exten- 
sion of  the  school,  and  even  oblige  them  to  con- 
tract its  operations.     The  debt  of  the  school, 
which  in  1871  was  X373,  had  increased  at  the 
close  of  last  year  to  £441.    The  school  took  a 
higher  place  in  the  national  competition  of  Art 
Schools,  at  South  Kensington,  in  May  last,  than  it 
had  done  in  any  previous  year.    One  gold,  two 
silver,  and  six  bronze  medals,  and  nine  book 
prizes  (about   one-tenth  of  the  whole  number 
of   prizes   offered   for  competition  %mong  115 
schools,  comprising  22,000  students)  wore  car- 
ried off  by  the  Birmingham  School.    The  annual 
examination   in  drawing  and  perspective  was 
also  held  in  May  last,  when  363  students  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination,  and  217  were 
successful,  51  obtaining  prizes  for  excellence. 
The  ordinary    school-work   of  406  "  artizan " 
students  was  also  forwarded  to  South  Kensington 
for  inspection,  and  24  third-grade  prizes  were 
given  for  excellent  work.     One   student,  Mr. 
Sidney  Currie,  obtained  a  national  scholarship 
of  the  value  of  £52,  tenable  for  two  years,  at 
South  Kensington.    iMr.    Currie  was  the  tenth 
student  of  the  school  who  had  obtained  this  dis- 
tinction.    The    annual  statement  of  accounts 
.showed  that  the  income  had  not  been  nearly  suffi- 
cient to  meet  tho  expenditure.    Among  the  items 
of  income  were  tho  following: — Student's  fees, 
£1,022  ;  subscriptions,  £196.  12s,  lid. ;  receipts 
from  exhibition,  £3.  8s.  6d. :  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment— payable  on  results,  science  and  art, 
£504,  9s,  8d, ;  less  moiety  of  28  free  scholarships 
paid  in  advance  (£42),  £462,  9s.  8d.    The  expen- 
diture had  been  £1,893.  18s.  7d.,  and  the  total  or- 
dinary income,  £1,708,  lis.  Id. ;  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency of  £185.  7s.  6d.    Besides  this  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  £96,   18s,  7d,  on  the  newsroom 
account,  and  a  deficiency  of  £157,  18s,  7d,  on 
general  account,  making  a  total  indebtedness  of 
£441,  4s,  8d, 


that  tho  Local  Government  Board  should  recom- 
mend somo  other  comjjetcnt  architect.  Another 
resolution  passed  in  committee  was,  that  Mr. 
Brookoushiro,  master  of  tho  Chorlton  union  work- 
house, be  requested  to  attend  and  advise  tho 
committoo  in  regard  to  the  plans  before  them. 

Llaneixy  School  Board, — At  a  meeting  of 
this  Board,  held  a  short  time  since,  drawings 
prepared  by  Messrs,  Alexander  and  Henman, 
architects,  of  Stockton  and  Middlesbro',  and  Mr. 
E.  Sugden,  of  Bristol,  were  chosen  from  a  number 
sent  in  in  competition  for  their  proposed  school 
at  Brynmawr. 

Aberdare  School  Board. — On  tho  20th  inst., 
this  Board  met  to  finally  decide  respecting 
the  plans  sent  in  in  competition  for  their  schools. 
Tho  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Henman,  architects,  of  Stockton  and  Middlesbro', 
and  Mr.  E.  Sugden  of  Bristol,  wore  selected, 
and  these  gentlemen  havo  received 
tions  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
drawings. 


instruc- 
working 


A  new  railway-station  is  being  erected  near 
Lewisham  by  the  South  Eastern  Railway  Co.,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Brady,  the  Company's  engineer. 

The  footpaths  of  Westminster  Bridge  are  being 
paved  with  asphalte  by  the  Limmer  Asphalte 
Company,  the  tiles  with  which  the  paths  have 
been  paved  having  become  so  worn  as  to  retain 
the  rain-water  in  innumerable  puddles.  We  have 
on  several  occasions  pointed  out  the  unsuitability 
of  such  tiles  for  pavements  over  which,  as  at 
Westminster  Bridge,  there  was  a  large  traffic,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  asphalte  will  answer  the 
purpose  more  satisfactorily. 


COMPETITIONS. 
The  New  Chester  Worichousb. — The  Build- 
ing Committee  last  week  inspected  the  plans  and 
rejected  17  of  them,  and  this  action  was  approved 
of  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board,  when  a 
motion  was  also  passed  to  enable  the  Building 
Committee  to  call  in  all  needful  assistance,  pro- 
fessional or  otherwise,  to  enable  them  to  report 
finally  to  the  board  which  plan  was  best  adapted 
for  the  purposes  contemplated  ;  and,  further,  to 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  building  could  be 
erected  for  £30,000.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  held  on  Saturday,  resolutions  were 
read  which  had  been  carried  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Building  Committee,  in  which  the  clerk  was  in- 
structed to  write  requesting  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  allow  their  architect  to  examine 
the  plans  and  report  thereon  to  the  committee, 
or — should  there  be  an  objection  to  that  course — 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 
Tramways  Provisional  Orders  Bill. — Mr. 
A.  Peel,  on  the  20th  inst.,  moved  for  lesivo  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  confirming  certain  provisional 
orders  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  tho 
Tramways  Act,  1850  (for  the  construction  of  the 
London  Street  Tramways— Caledonian-road  Ex- 
tension), London  Street  Tramways  (Extensions), 
London  Street  Tramways  (S.  Pancras  Lines), 
Metropolitan  Street  Tramway  (Extensions),  Pim- 
lico,  Peckham,  and  Greenwich  Street  Tramways 
(Extensions),  South- Western  Suburban  Tram- 
ways, and  West  London  Tramways,  and  also  a 
Bill  for  confirming  certain  provisional  orders 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  Tramways 
Act,  1870,  for  tho  construction  of  the  Common 
Road  Conveyance  Tramway,  Kew  and  Richmond 
Tramway,  Southall,  Ealing,  and  Shepherd's  Bush 
Tramway,  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Tramway, 
and  Uxbridge  and  Southall  and  Ealing  and  Brent- 
ford Tramway,  These  orders,  he  stated,  had  been 
granted  some  two  years  ago,  but  had  been  sus- 
pended, in  order  that  the  whole  subject  might  be 
investigated  by  a  select  committee.  The  Bills 
were  in  strict  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  conmiittee,  but  with  regard  to  the 
first  Bill,  which  dealt  with  thi-ee  tramways  within 
the  metropolitan  boundaries,  he  should  propose 
after  it  was  read  a  second  time  that  it  should  bo 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Digest  of  Sanitary  Statutes. — Sir  C,  Adder- 
ley,  on  Tuesday,  asked  the  President  of  the  Local 
Govei-nmont  Board  whether  the  digest  of  sanitary 
statutes  which  he  had  prepared  in  two  codes, 
urban  and  rural,  was  so  complete  as  to  render 
any  legislation  during  the  present  session,  in  the 
way  of  collecting  and  consolidating  the  existing 
statutes,  unnecessary  and  inexpedient,  whatever 
might  be  advisable  in  the  way  of  amending  them, — 
Mi\  Stansfeld  did  not  know  that  it  was  expedient 
or  necessary  to  consolidate  what  were  called  the 
Sanitary  Acts  this  session  of  Parliament ;  he  did 
not  think  it  expedient,  because  it  was  a  task 
which  might  be  attempted,  but  which  could  not  be 
practically  accomplished.    He  would  state  in  two 
or  three  words  to  the  House  the  nature  of  tho 
digest  which  had  been  prepared,  and  which  would 
bo  useful  for  the  time  being,  and  until  a  more 
convenient  opportunity  of  consolidating  the  Acts 
had  arisen.    The  various  sanitary  Acts  had  been 
all  taken  to  pieces  and  rearranged  under  prac- 
tical headings,  so  that  any  man  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  law  could  discover  what  the  law  was. 
The  various  sections  of  the  Act  were  then  placed 
under  these  headings,  and  redundant  phraseology 
was  withdrawn.    They  had  to  deal  in  a  digest 
with  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  he  thought  tho  time 
h.ad  not  come  for  consolidating  it, — Sir  C,  Adder- 
ley  :  When  will  tho  digest  be  ready  ?    Mr,  Stans- 
feld :  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen's  printers. 


The  Chm-ch  of  Walton-on-the-Naze  is  being 
restored  and  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  £1,300- 
Messrs,  Saunders  and  Son,  of  Dedham,  are  the 
contractors. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Episcopal  chapel 
and  schools  was  laid  at  Westwood,  South  Devon, 
on  the  15th  inst.  The  chapel  is  to  be  of  the  Early 
Decorated  .style,  and  to  accotmnodate  100  persons. 
It  is  being  built  of  Killerton  stone  with  Bath  stone 
dressmgs,  and  the  work  is  being  carried  oyt  by 
Messrs.  Diggins  CDiggins  and  Vicary)  and  Smith, 
of  Exeter,  imder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ash- 
worth,  the  architect. 
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CHURCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Broadci.yst. — On  Saturday  week  tho  corner- 
stone of  a  new  Episcopal  chapel  was  laid  at 
Westwood,  one  of  the  hamlets  of  the  largo  parisJi 
of  Broadelyst.  The  buildings  are  Early  Deco- 
rated in  style,  tho  walls  being  constructed  of 
Killerton  stone,  with  Bath  stono  dressings.  This 
Killorton  stono  is  a  curious  variety  of  building 
material,  dark  coloured,  honey-combed,  of  volcanic 
origin,  rather  soft  when  taken  from  its  ancient 
oven,  but  hardens  to  great  power  of  endurance 
when  exposed  to  the  common  elements.  The 
nave  is  3i)ift.  in  length  by  2Uft.  In  the  north 
transept  is  a  vestry  9ft.  by  7^ft.  The  chancel  is 
21^ft.  in  length  by  14^ft.  in  breadth.  The  seats 
will  be  open,  accommodation  being  provided  for 
110  persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward 
Ashworth,  of  Dix's  Field,  Exeter.  Tho  builders 
aro  Messrs.  Diggins  and  Smith,  also  of  Exetei-.  th 
carving  being  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  the  same 
city. 

Eaton  Hastings. — The  parish  church  of  Eaton 
Hastings,  Oxon,  has  been  reopened,  after  restora^ 
tion  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Champion,  of 
Guildford-street,  London,  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Par- 
ringdon,  being  the  contractor.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works  a  beautiful  Early  English 
arcade  was  found  blocked  up  with  plaster  on  the 
south  side  ;  this  has  been  opened  out,  and  the 
windows  reinserted  in  the  wall.  The  curious  late 
fourteenth  century  doorway  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nave  has  been  carefully  restored,  and  a  new 
oak  door  supplies  the  place  of  the  old  one.  The 
works  carried  out  consist  in  opening  out  the  old 
roof ;  reseating  the  nave,  the  centre  passage  of 
which  is  laid  with  Godwin's  plain  tiles  ;  and  new 
glazing  tho  windows.  The  fine  Jacobean  pulpit 
has  been  lowered,  and  a  heating  apparatus  placed 
in  the  church.  The  chief  works  on  the  exterior 
are  a  new  bell-cot  of  stone,  new  gable  cross,  and 
copings  with  stone  ridge. 

Leith.— The  church  of  S.  James  the  Less,  at 
Leith,  has  been  richly  decorated  throughout  with 
mural  painting,  consisting  of  scrolls,  diapers, 
&c.,  and  tho  arcading  of  chancel  with  figuref 
introduced  in  the  blank  spaces  between  windows. 
These  figures  include  S.  James  the  Less,  S.  Peter, 
S.  Paul,  S.  Columba,  S.  Ninian  (Bishop).  S.  Mar- 
garet of  Scotland  (holding  the  Pix),  S.  Mark, 
and  S.  Luke.  The  organ  pipes  are  richly  coloured, 
and  the  case  embellished  with  figures  of  angels 
bearing  musical  instruments  painted  on  "the 
panels,  with  the  plain  wood  surface  for  back- 
ground. The  decoration  of  the  church  has  recently 
been  completed  by  tho  insertion  of  a  handsome 
reredos  in  veined  and  white  alabaster,  coloured 
marbles,  mosaic,  and  white  statuary  marble.  The 
central  group,  in  white  marble,  represents  the 
Ascension  of  Our  Lord.  The  colouring  was  car- 
ried out  by  Mdssrs.  Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  tho  reredos  by  Mr.  Earp,  of  London,  the 
whole  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Clarke,  architect,  of 
London.  We  hope  soon  to  give  a  view  of  the 
chance],  showing  the  painting  and  reredos. 

LoNGTON.— Dresden  Church,  Longton,  Stafford- 
shire, built  from  plans  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  1853, 
and  enlarged  according  to  a  provision  in  the 
origmal  plans,  in  18(i3,  has  again  been  enlarged, 
and  was  reopened  on  Sunday  last.  The  accom- 
modation for  worshippers  was  originally  272,  it 
was  increa.sed  to  4.52  in  1863,  and  it  has  now  been 
further  increased  to  G70.  This  last  increase  has 
been  made  by  lengthening  the  entire  fabric  west- 
wards, by  which  the  architectural  appearance  of 
the  church  has  been  improved.  A  porch  has  been 
added,  and  many  internal  improvements  made. 
The  floor  of  the  entire  building  has  been  boarded, 
and  the  centre  aisle  paved  with  Minton's  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  total  co.st  of  enlargement  and 
improvements  will  amount  to  more  than  i:l,000 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Lynam,  of  Stoke,  and  the 
builders  Messrs.  Inskip,  of  Longton. 


being  a  "  dame's-school."  Mr.  Edward  Ashworth, 
of  Exeter,  is  tho  architect,  and  Messrs.  Diggins 
and  Smith  are  the  builders. 

Hull. — On  Monday  the  foundation-stone  of 
the  first  school  erected  by  tho  Hull  School  Board 
was  laid.  The  school  is  to  accommodate  250 
boys,  250  girls,  and  2G0  infants.  The  contract 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  W.  Barrett  for  £4,407.  18s., 
and  the  site  cost  £1,722.  2s.  lOd. 

Manchester. — At  the  meeting  of  tho  Man- 
chester School  Board,  on  Monday,  it  was  resolved 
that  certain  architects  selected  by  the  Sites  Coui- 
mitee  should  be  requested  to  furnish  plans  for 
a  two-story  building  for  1,000  children  on  a  plot 
of  land  in  Every-street,  Ancoats,  and  another  for 
660  children  on  land  in  Vine-street ;  that  £30 
should  bo  given  for  tho  second  best,  and  £20  for 
the  third  best  design  in  each  case  ;  and  that  tho 
authors  of  the  approved  design  should  bo  selected 
to  carry  out  the  works  under  tho  instructions  of 
the  Sites  Committee,  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
respectively  to  be  limited  to  £4  per  head. 

Stamford. —  New  schools  in  connection  with 
S.  John's  Parish,  Stamford,  have  just  been  com- 
pleted. Messrs.  Richardson  were  tho  architects, 
and  Messrs.  Halliday  were  the  contractors.  The 
exterior  generally  has  a  neat  and  substantial  ap- 
pearance. The  gable  elevation  facing  the  main 
street  contains  a  large  four-light  window  and  an 
ornamental  date-stone  (1872),  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  finial.  The  walls  are  of  rubble-work  ;  the 
dressings  are  of  Clipsbam  and  Casterton  stono; 
and  the  roof  is  of  Collyweston  slate,  with  red 
Staffordshire  fancy  ridges. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  flo  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  reriuests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
SIS  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Eeaders.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOOK-STEEET,  OOVENT-G  AKDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
.  Passmore  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CH.\EGES. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  is  Gd.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


SCHOOLS, 

Broadcltst.— The  comer-stone  of  new  schools 
for  tho  hamlet  of  Westwood,  Broadelyst.  was 
laid  on  Saturday  week.  The  schoolroom  will  be 
w7ft.  by  18ft.,  with  a  kitchen  and  parlour  for  the 
mistress's  dwelling  and  all  necessary  offices. 
Xhe  style  is  Early  Decorated,  the  materials  used 
being  Killerton  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
Accommodation  is  provided  for  sixty  children, 
many  of  whom  will  be  more  infants,  'the  school 


TEEJIS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 
(Passable  in  advance.) 
Nineteen  and  sixpence  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  6s.  (or  Gi  dols.  gohi).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  Gs. 
(or  32  francs).  To  India  (fid  Southampton),  .£1.  14s.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Ausiralian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal, 
f  1.  6s. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O..  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  wrapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  vokunes,  2s.  each. 
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S.  W.  T.— A  Bricklayer.— J.  W.  S.— American  Sub- 
scriber. 

"Bdildino  News"  Church-Plannins  Competition.— 
We  have  received  several  letters  in  reference  to  this 
competition,  which  we  will  endeavour  to  answer  next 
week. 

J.  G.  R.— The  Manchester  School  Grate,  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Barber's  paper,  is  manufactured  by  the  patentees, 
Messrs.  Shillito  and  Shorland,  of  Manchester.  See  ad- 
vertisement pagef . 
A.  Lane.-  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent- street,  W.C. 
Experienced  Draushtsman.— A  mere  comment.  Why 
not  have  sent  to  the  journals  who  are  content  to  piek 
up  the  tail  of  controversies  ? 
William  Caveler  (Birmingham)— Tour  letter  adds 
nothing  of  importance  to  the  controversy.  See  our 
answers  to  correspondents  last  week.  We  take  excep- 
tion to  Mr.  Eoss's  conduct,  not  because  he  employed 
Mr.  Eoper  and  sent  in  the  designs  as  his  own— as  hun- 
dreds of  others  have  done  the  same  thing  without 
criticism  or  reproof.  They  have,  in  fact,  only  adopted 
an  inherited  policy.  Mr.  Eoss  subjected  himself  to 
blame  when  he  so  emphatically  denied  having  received 
essential  assistance,  and  it  is  in  this  particular  where 
we  are  at  issue  with  him.  We  hope  next  week  to  settle 
the  controversy,  and  to  justify  our  attitude  in  the  mat- 
matter  by  an  incontrovertible  appeal  to/ac^.'."-;  | 


THE  EDINBURGH  COMPETITION  AND 
SHAM  ARCHITECTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sin, — I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Ross  has 
been  rathor  hardly  dealt  by  in  this  matter.  I 
know  nothing  of  Mr.  Ross,  but  am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  quite  possible  he  may  bo  an  aecomp- 
li.shed  architect,  and  yet  not  foel  himself  able  to 
grasp  satisfactorily   so  divine  a   .subject  as  a 
cathedral  without  calling  in  extraneous  aid.  If 
such  were  the  case,  in  seeking  assistance  ho 
would  naturally  look  for  the  best  that  could  bo 
obtained  ;  and  whatever  credit  may  be  due  to 
others,  I  think,  in  common  fairnes.s,  they  wero 
bound  to  secrecy.    If  an  architect  is  to  work  out 
himself  every  lino  and  detail  to  bo  acknowledged 
the  real  author  of  any  work  he  has  matured  in 
his  owu  mind,  thon,  I  say,  any  assistance  he  ob- 
tains is  reduced  to  that  of  mere  copyism,  to  which 
few  artists  would  attach  much  value.    But  thero 
aro  many  cases  whicli  have  come  under  my  own 
observation  during  a  long  period  as  an  assistant, 
which  differ  widely  from  tho  above.    I  allude  to 
those  who,  having  no  art  qualification  whatever, 
employ  permanent  assistants  at  beggarly  salaries, 
and  liabitually.  make  a  practice  of  taking  the 
ontiro  credit,  and  pocketing  the  profits  of  their 
brain-work — not  in  minor  matters,  but  in  the 
real  working  of  designs  and  details  of  the  most 
important  buildings.    As  to  "  sketches,"  an  in- 
telligible sketchis  a  thing  unknown  in  such  offices ; 
all  that  is  given  being  simply  a  scrawl  indicating 
— often  very  imperfectly — form,  dimensions,  &c., 
nothing  more.    But  the  evils  of  this  system  do 
not  end  here,  for  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  sham  architect  is  his  studious  endeavour 
to   keep  down  those  more  gifted,  though  less 
fortunate  and  crafty  than  himself.    I  am  pleased 
to  find  you  have  had  the  courage  to  ventilate 
this  subject.    Doubtless  you  have  given  gi'eat 
offence  in  many  quarters  by  so  doing,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  may  do  some  good,  if  it  be  only 
that  of  raising  a  few  struggling  men  of  ability  in 
the  profession,  who  have  been  too  long  the  tools 
and  drudges  of  others  ;  who  have  hitherto  been 
robbed   of  the   due  share  of  reward  for  their 
labours  by  those  who  are  not  unfrequently  looked 
upon  by  the  outside  world  as  '•  authorities  in  art 
matters  " — "  men  of  pure  motives  "  and  "  strictly 
conscientious,"  but  who  do  not  hesitate  to  pursue 
such  unworthy  practices,  so  long  as  there  ai^pears 
no  probability  of  their  being  found  out. — lam, 
Sir,  &c.  R. 

A  TRADE  SECRET. 

Sir, — I  received  the  inclosed  (directed  to  me) 
this  morning.  Would  you  kindly  oblige  me  by 
putting  it  in  extenso  in  your  next  number,  should 
your  space  permit. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

W.  BuTtGES. 

15,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  Feb.  21,  1873. 

"  Carpet  Warehouse,  W. 

"  (Private) 

"  T.  S.  &  Son,  Carpet  Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters, allow  7i  per  cent,  commission  upon  all 
recommendations.  Patterns  lent  on  show.  Plans 
and  estimates  free.  Established  nearly  a  cen- 
tury." 

[We  have  omitted  the  name  of  the  firm  from 
the  circular,  as  we  see  no  fun  in  giving  them  a 
gratuitous  advertisement. — ^Ed.] 


THE  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS. 

Sir, — Two  letters  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  Building  News — one  drawing  attention  to 
the  time  occasionally  occupied  by  discussion  of 
what  may  be  called  extraneoas  subjects  at 
evening  meetings  of  the  Institute,  before  the 
paper  which  members  assemble  to  hear  can  be 
read;  the  other,  complaining  that  the  papers  are 
not  always  read  in  the  order  originally  announced 
in  our  prospectus. 

With  respect  to  the  first  letter,  allow  me  to 
explain  that  it  has  long  been  customary,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  member,  to  permit  the  an- 
nouncement and  brief  description  of  any  novelty 
in  the  way  of  building  appliances  or  materials, 
before  the  paper  itself  is  read,  in  order  to  leave 
the  rest  of  the  evening  free  for  discussion.  The 
debate  which  arose  the  other  night  on  the  merits 
of  a  certain  drain-trap  was  quite  exceptional  and 
unexpected. 

To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  delay,  the 
Council  have,  however,  now  decided  that  in  future 
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tho  KOnHidoratioii  of  Hucli  iiiiittors  shall  bo  diiforrod 
until  tho  cloao  of  tho  ovoniiiK  ;  and  in  ordov  to 
onmn-o  tho  Chair  boin^  takon  punctually  at  eight 
o'clock,  tho  Council,  on  Bioro  than  ono  rocont 
occasion,  havo  mot — and  whonovor  tho  nature  of 
thoir  businosH  requires  it,  will  continue  to  moot 
— two  hours  beforehand,  iustoa<l  of  at  seven. 

With  respect  to  tho  second  letter,  I  can  only 
say  that  tho  utmost  pains  are  taken  to  ensure 
ad'heronce  to  tho  original  prospectus  of  our  Ses- 
sional Papers  ;  but  as  their  authors  are,  as  a  rule, 
professional  men,  it  not  unfroquontly  happens 
that  important  business  engagements  prevent 
thoni  from  preparing  their  papers  by  tho  day 
promised,  and  this  necessarily  involves,  from  time 
to  time,  a  remodelling  of  our  prospectus,  the  pub- 
lication of  which  (probably  for  tho  reasons  above 
mentioned)  has  only  boon  attempted  within  the 
last  few  years. — I  am,  sir,  &c. 

Charles  L.  Eastlakb,  See.  R.I.B.A. 


ON  THE  HEATING  OF  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS,  &c. 
Sir, — In  your  report  of  my  paper,  read  in  my 
absence  before  the  R.I.B.A.,  there  is  one  mis- 
take which  I  desire  to  have  corrected.  The  paper 
is  by  J.  Barber,  not  T.  Barber,  and  I  am  a  me- 
chanical engineer,  not  civil  engineer. 

With  reference  to  the  discussion,  my  absence  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  had  I  been  there  I  could  no 
doubt  have  disposed  of  the  queries  proposed. 

My  paper,  to  be  crammed  into  one  evening's 
lecture,  must  necessarily  be  very  limited  in  its 
field,  and  therefore  very  much  respecting  heating 
apparatus  had  to  be  omitted,  and  especially  the 
old  Roman  hypocausta.  My  chief  reason  for 
omitting  the  latter  was,  because,  in  my  opinion, 
they  are  inapplicable  at  the  present  time.  The 
"  Union  Jack "  circuit  of  flues  would  be  soon 
choked  with  soot,  and  be  very  expensive  and  in- 
convenient to  clean,  for  we  must  remember  that 
these  hypocaust  ffti-naces  were  fired  with  wood 
and  peat,  and  not  coal,  as  nowadays.  This  is  a 
point  hinted  at  in  my  lecture,  viz.,  "  those  who 
expect  to  arrange  their  heating  apparatus  success- 
fully by  copying  faithfully  what  has  been  accom- 
plished elsewhere,  deserve  to  find  a  failure,  un- 
less they  first  contrive  that  all  the  accompanying 
arrangements  are  equally  assimilated."  If  we 
can  find  wood  fuel  ready  to  hand  in  large  quanti- 
ties, then  try  the  Silchester  hypocaust,  and  you 
will  doubtless  be  successful.  I  also  very  much 
regret  having  no  space  to  treat  on  ventilation. 
I  am  aware  that  they  are  inseparable,  inasmuch 
as  you  cannot  have  one  successful  unless  the 
other  is  efficient  also,  but  I  hope  at  some  future 
date  to  prepare  diagrams,  &c.,  and  treat  on  ven- 
tilation as  a  continuation  of  the  paper  on  heating. 
As  to  heating  by  hot  air,  that  I  certainly  alluded 
to,  being  under  the  head  of  Gill  stoves,  placed 
in  vaults  or  cellars  below  the  building,  There 
are  many  other  plans  of  hot  air  heating,  all  being 
the  same  in  principle,  though  perhaps  very  differ- 
ent in  execution. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  atone 
for  my  enforced  absence  last  Monday  by  answer- 
ing any  questions  by  letter  your  readers  may 
choose  to  address  to  me. — I  am,  &c., 

Jno.  Barber, 
35,  Cromer-terrace,  Leeds,  Feb.  24,  1873. 


rise  up  into  close  cylinder  B.  "  G.  B."  must  learn, 
tlicreforc,  to  be  more  carcfnl  In  Ills  remarks,  and  also 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  things  that  differ  ;  for 
a  close-pressure  cylinder,  and  a  hot-water  cistei-n 
such  as  he  has  depleted  at  p.  202,  are  two  different 
things,  each  rcfiulrlng  to  bo  treated  In  its  own  way  ; 
and  in  regard  to  tho  hot-wntor  cistern  shown  at  p.  202, 
It  is  all  right  so  far,  only  "(J.  B."  by  carrying  up  his 
hot  flow  pipe  I  to  the  very  top  of  the  hot  water  in  hot 
cistern  B  prevents  the  water  in  said  hot  cistern  fi-om 
getting  properly  heated,  as  it  would  do  were  his  hot 
now  pipe  only  carried  up,  say  to  the  height  of  a  third 
of  the  depth  of  water  in  )iot  cistern.  No  doubt  by 
this  means  he  gets  his  hot  water  direct  from  the  boiler, 
but  Ills  supply  (if  hot  water  to  boiler  Is  curtailed,  and 
his  fuel  wasted— the  latter  no  sllglit  objection  in  these 
times  of  high-priced  coal.  If  "  G.  B."  docs  not  know 
a  better  and  more  economical  plan  of  getting  the  hot 
water  direct  from  the  boiler,  I  leave  the  author  of  tlie 
articles  on  "  Plumbing  "  to  afford  him  the  necessary 
information.  I  may  also  observe  that  unless  there  was 
something  special  in  the  case  at  p.  202,  "  G.  B."  does 
not  require  three  cisterns,  as  his  hot  one  could  be 
placed  alongside  the  large  cold  ono.  In  a  country 
house  the  small  cold  cistern  migiit  be  supplied  from 
tlic  large  cold  one,  but  in  a  town  where  there  is  a 
constant  high-pressure  supply  the  small  cold  cistern 
might  be  supplied  direct  from  the  main  supply  pipe.— 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  W.  P.  BucnAN. 

Glasgow,  15th  February,  1873. 


struction  and  application?— Eisv.  FbANOIS  GOODWIN 
Hartford,  Ct ,  U..S.A. 

[280i5.]— Duties,  &c.,  of  Clerk  of  Works —Being 
engaged  as  clerk  of  works,  I  have  to  superintend  the  erec- 
tion of  various  buildings  say  aljout  40  miles  distant  from 
each  other  ;  also  prepare  general  working  drawings,  and 
take  out  the  quantities  to  let  the  works  to  contractors.  1 
find  there  is  quite  enough  to  do  to  superintend  in  a  pro 
per  manner  tho  erection  of  tho  several  buildings  and, 
check  tho  extra  work,  without  preparing  drawings  and 
taking  out  quantities.  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  this 
valuable  paper  define  the  duties  of  clerk  of  works,  also 
average  salary  V— Pkactioal. 


REPLIES. 

[2779.]--Distance.— I  thank  "Ex"  and  "Llanelly" 
for  their  answers  to  my  questions,  though  I  still  fail  to 
see  why  the  results  given  by  the  two  section  lines  should 
not  agree.  The  surface  of  the  arch  must  be  a  straight 
line  as  seen  from  the  plan.  As  I  conclude  the  results 
given  by  the  two  sections  must  be  different,  I  sfiall  be  ob- 
liged by  either  of  the  above  correspondents  favouring  me 
with  a  reason  tor  it.— H.  B. 


MARBIjES. 

Sir,— I  think  that  the  interesting  and  in.structivc 
'•  Notes  on  Stonework,"  whicli  have  recently  appeared 
in  the  Btjidinc  News,  must  have  been  read  with  profit 
throughout,  at  least,  the  Home  Empire.  tOf  this  I 
am  sure,  that  in  Devonshire  they  have  excited  atten- 
tion among  men  of  business,  so,  as  it  may  be  of  use  to 
some  of  your  innumerable  readers,  I  am  led  to  make  a 
remark  or  two  in  connection  with  a  paragraph  in 
"  Notes  No.  IV.,"  which  has  been  tho  subject  of  com- 
ment here.  It  says:— "Mr.  Hull  states  that  from^ 
Barton's  quarries,  near  Ipplepcn,  blocks  of  18ft." 
square  are  now  sent  to  Loudon.  It  will  easily  be 
seen  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  means  18  square  feet, 
&c.,  &c.  Now,  likely  enough  this  should  be  18 
square  test,  but  as  I  have  to  visit  occasionally  the 
Devonshire  Marble  Quarries,  Oreston,  near  Plymouth, 
worked  by  the  Messrs.  Goad  and  Co.,  I  can  vouch  for 
the  fact  that  blocks  of  variegated  marble,  of  the  best 
quality,  and  of  very  great  magnitude,  are  being  con- 
stantly quarried  by  them,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  for  tliem  to  supply  stones  of  18  feet  square. 
Quite  recently  they  turned  out  a  variegated  block, 
sound  and  perfect,  30  feet  long,  18  feet  by  10  feet ; 
and  I  think  that  last  summer  I  saw  some  splendid 
columns,  some  14  feet  high,  polishing  at  their  Steam 
Marble  Polishing  Works,  for  the  Homo  and  Colonial 
Offices,  London ;  and,  ou  remarking  on  their  size,  was 
told  that  they  could  have  been  supplied  with  ease 
20  feet  long,  or  more,  if  required.  A  splendid  polished 
baptistry,  weighing  15  tons  when  finished,  in  one 
stone,  was  recently  sent  from  these  same  works  to 
S.  John^s  Church,  Torquay.— I  am,  Sir,  &c.. 

South  Devon. 


Jnt^rcainmunicatioit. 


QUESTIONS. 


FITTING  UP  BATHS. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  G.  B."  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  your  other  correspondents  "ignore 
expansion  altogether,"  for  on  turning  back  to  page 
112,  he  will  find  that  Mr.  Watkins  has  had  It  in  view 
when  he  elevated  his  expansion  pipe  K  about  2ft.  or  so 
above  the  cistern.    On  turning  to  p.  141,  he  will  also 
find  the  expansion  pipe  in  my  sketch  elevated  above 
the  cistern,  so  that  in  these  cases  the  hot  water  would 
not  overflow  into  cold  cistern  A,  unless  when  the  water 
boiled.    In  my  style,  in  practice,  however,  even  sup- 
pose the  water  should  boil  up  at  an  odd  time,  it  would 
not  mix  with  the  water  in  cold  cistern,  simply  because 
I  should  bend  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  down  into  the 
overflow  of  cistern.    Were  the  cold  cistern  A  situated 
in  garret  near  roof,  the  expansion  pipe  K  might  be 
carried  out  to  roof  outside.    The  only  fault,  therefore, 
in  my  sketch  at  p.  141  is  one  of  omission,  in  not  show- 
ing the  expansion  pipe  K  as  being  either  bent  down 
into  cistern  overflow— or  "standing-waste"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called — or  else  carried  through  roof.    I  left 
that  to  be  uuderstood.    Wlicn,  however,  referring 
particularly  to  me,  "G.  B."  goes  ou  to  say,  "  the  hot- 
water  cistern  being  supplied  direct  from  the  cold- 
water  cistern,"  I  immediately  call  a  halt,  as  in  the 
sketches  by  "  H.  K.,"  Mr.  AVatkins,  and  myself,  we  are 
not  treating  of  hot-water  cisterns,  but  of  close  cylin- 
ders or  intermediate  tanks  ;  and  in  my  case  at  least,  at 
p.  141,  the  close  cylinder  B  is  not  "  supplied  direct  from 
the  cold-water  cistern,"  but  instead,  tlie  water  from 
cold  cistern  first  flows  into  the  boiler  C,  and  when  the 
boUcr  is  full,  tlien,  and  not  till  then,  does  the  water 


r.7797.]_Dural3ility  of  Stone.— Could  the  writer  of 
the  articles  on  Stonework,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give 
Dthar  tests,  to  prove  the  durabUity  of  building-stone  than 
that  given  in  last  article?— Stonemason. 

[2798  ]— Warming  Rooms  in  Roofs.— Required  the 
best  and  cheapest  manner  of  iraprovmg  the  warmth  of 
rooms  in  root.  Plain  tiles  are  to  be  used,  and  there  .is  a 
diffloulty  about  the  pins  if  felt  and  boarding  are  used.  I 
I  ave  thought  of  lathing  between  tile  battens,  and  bed- 
ding the  tiles  on  with  lime  and  hair,  or  the  underside 
might  be  plastered  after  tiles  are  hung.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  1  eaders  of  the  Building  News  will  give  an  opinion. 
-S.  K,.T. 

[2790.1 -Geometrical  Drawings.-Can  any  corres- 
pondent of  the  Building  News,  versed  in  the  lljeonj  of 
geometrical  drawing,  say  if  a  semicircular-headed  open- 
ing on  a  cant  is  shown  as  a  semicircle  struck  from  a 
higher  point,  or  as  a  portion  of  an  ellipse,  with  proof.'- 
M.  E. 

r28oo.]-Weare's  Patent  Night  Stools.— Can  any 

of  your  readers  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  Weare  s 
patent  sealed  night  stools  ?  The  Poor  Law  Board  advise 
me  to  specify  them  for  tramp  wards.  They  gi/e  Mi-. 
Weare's  address  as  Wolverhampton,  but  he  has  left  there 
some  years,  and  I  can  hear  nothing  of  him  ;  so  I  should 
be  much  obliged  by  any  information  respectmg  him  — 
— T.  W.  C. 

[2801.]— Ornaments  of  the  Profession.— With 
whom  did  those  ornaments  of  the  profession,  Messrs. 
Street,  Burges,  Godwin  W.I,  and  Shaw  (B.  N.),  seve- 
rally serve  their  articles  ? — Aide-toI. 

[2802.]— Ridge  Cresting.— I  write  to  express  rny 
great  gratification  at  the  recent  enlargement  of  the 
Building  News.  I  have  long  thought  it  the  best  archi- 
tectural weekly,  and  I  feel  sure  that  your  subscription- 
list  will  soon  prove  this  to  be  the  general  sentiment.  Per- 
mit me  to  ask  some  reader,  through  your  Intercommunica- 
tion, for  a  detailed  description  of  a  ridge  cresting,  often 
illustrated  in  your  paper,  but,  so  far  as  1  know,  not  used 
in  this  country— such  as,  for  example,  that  on  the  ridge  of 
Chorley  Townhall.  by  Woodzell  and  Collcutt  (Building 
News,  Jan.  17,  1873),  or  on  ridge  of  Whitgift  Hospital 
School  (Jan.  24th)— material,  dimensions,  mode  of  con- 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  MATTERS 

Tin:  BOAUD  OF  Tradh  WATKR  REf:UL,VriON.S,— 
Tlie  Hackney  District  Board  of  Works  has  joined  in 
the  protest  raised  by  nearly  all  the  local  board.s  of 
the  metropolis  against  the  rules  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  regulating  the  long  talked  of,  but  appa- 
rently never  to  be  obtained,  constant  supply  of  water 
for  London.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  on  Friday 
week,  a  resolution  was  passed  condemning  the  rcsolu- 
ti<ms  as  vexatious  and  impracticable,  and  calling  upon 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  take  steps  for 
getting  tlicm  repealed.  The  Board  had  previiously 
resoh  ed  to  ask  the  Government  to  amend  the  Act  un- 
der which  the  regulations  were  issued. 

Pemuerton. — The  newly-constituted  Local  Board 
for  the  district  of  Pemberton,  near  Wigan,  has  taken 
prompt  steps  to  improve  its  sanitary  condition.  The 
district  is  composed  of  several  important  hamlets, 
with  a  collective  population  of  about  12,000.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  T.  L.  Watkin,  the 
board  has  unanimou.sly  resolved  to  Instruct  its  engi- 
neer, Mr.  H.  Williams,  C.E.,  of  Wigan,  to  report 
upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  district,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  system  of  sewerage,  and  report  upon  tlie  most 
advantageous  manner  of  disposing  of  tlie  sewage.  A 
committee  will  also  be  formed  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  water  supply. 

THE  Native  Guano  Cosipant  and  the  Board 
OF  Works.— The  following  report  from  the  Works 
and  General  Committee  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  Friday  week  :— 
"  Your  committee  beg  to  report  that  they  have  con- 
sidered the  resolution  of  the  board  of  the  31.st  nit., 
referring  it  to  them  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
Native  Guano  Company  for  tho  removal  of  their  works 
from  the  Crossness  Pumping  Station.  Your  committee 
have  conferred  with  the  solicitor  on  this  matter;  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  board  should 
not,  if  it  so  determined,  cause  the  supply  of  sewage  to 
be  stopped  and  resume  possession  of  the  land  now 
occupied  by  the  company.  With  regard  to  stopping 
the  supply  of  sewage,  this,  your  committee  tihlnk, 
should  be  done  at  once,  and  they  recommend  that  it  be 
discontinueel  on  and  after  Monday  next.  The  removal 
of  the  works,  materials,  &c.,  will  of  course  be  a  matter 
requiring  some  longer  time,  but  this  your  committee 
consider  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  done  by 
the  30th  .\pril  next,  which  is  the  day  they  recommend 
the  board  to  fix.  The  solicitor  has  prepai-ed  and  laid 
before  your  committee  a  form  of  notice  to  the  com- 
pany to  the  foregoing  effect,  and  your  committee  now 
beg  to  submit  this  form,  and  recommend  that  it  be 
approved  and,  when  signed  by  the  clerk  on  behalf  of 
the  board,  be  forwarded  to  the  company." 

HANLEY.— Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  C.E.,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  Inquiry  at  Hanley,  on 
Wednesday  week,  in  reference  to  the  application  of  the 
Town  Council  for  authority  to  borrow  £13,000  for 
sewerage  works  in  the  borough.  The  enquiry  having 
been  formally  opened,  the  lov.-n  Clerk  explained  that 
the  works  for  which  tlie  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  was  now  sought  were  part  of  the  main 
drainage  of  the  borough,  and,  as  far  as  they  went,  were 
complete  in  themselves.  The  estimate  exceeded  £13,000,. 
but  the  surveyor  was  of  opinion  that  certain  portions 
of  the  works  in  existence  could  be  made  use  of,  which, 
with  the  sale  of  materials  and  other  things,  would 
make  £13,000  amply  suflicicnt.  They  did  not  shut 
their  eves  to  the  fact  that  they  must  deal  with  the 
sewage^  but,  as  a  young  borough,  tliey  had  not  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  make  costly  experiments, 
though  they  had  carefully  watched  the  systems 
adopted  elsewhere,  in  the  hope  of  finding  one  that 
would  bo  satisfactory.  The  Inspector  intmiated  that 
he  should  require  from  the  Council  an  undertaking 
that  they  would  do  what  was  required  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  sewage.  The  Surveyor  said  the  esti- 
mated co.st  of  the  sewerage  of  the  whole  of  the 
borough  was  £23,000.  The  Inspector  carefully  looked 
over  the  plans  and  specifications,  and  made  minute 
inquiries  in  reference  to  the  proposed  works.  He 
said  the  gradients  were  very  good,  and  the  speci- 
fications had  been  very  carefully  and  thoughtfully 
prepared.  The  Town  Clerk  asked  the  Inspector  to 
support  the  application  of  the  Council  that  the  loan 
should  be  granted  at  3l  per  cent,  interest,  and  Mr. 
Harrison  said  it  was  a  very  proper  case  for  allowing 
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:i  low  rate  of  interest.  TIo  nlso  siiid  thiit  as  far  as  lie 
could  see,  the  scheme  appeared  to  have  been  carefully 
gone  Into. 

Kingstown. — The  sewerage  of  Khigstown  has 
lately  been  actively  considered  by  the  Township  Com- 
missioners of  that  place.  In  a  town  numbering 
nearly  18,000  persons,  several  Important  terraces  have 
no  sewers  ;  and  the  majority  of  houses  which  possess 
those  conveniences  have  them  in  such  an  imi)orfectly 
trapped  conditioH  that  the  return  gases  evolved  are 
most  obuoxio'is  to  lioalth.  Besides  this,  the  main 
sewerage  of  the  township  is  brought  by  pipes  into  the 
sea  only  for  a  short  distance,  the  result  being  that, 
wlicn  the  tide  is  out,  tlio  clfluvia  from  tlie  decomposed 
sewage  is  unenduriug  to  those  residing  in  the  locality. 
The  present  chairman  of  the  townsliip  is  now  jn-o- 
moting  a  Bill  In  Parliament  to  carry  out  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Palles,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the 
sewerage  of  Kingstown,  and  if  nceesssary  the  adjoin- 
ing townships  of  Blackroclv  and  Dallcey,  into  deep  and 
continuously  running  water,  at  a  place  called  Sandy 
Cove  Point,  between  one  and  two  miles  from  ivings- 
town,  where  a  tidal  current  Is  found  of  sufRcient  force 
to  carry  the  sewerage  matter  out  to  sea.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  £28,000. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

AUTTS.VNS',  LABOURKRS',  AXU  GEKEKAL  DWEl.MXGS 

COMPANY, — The  Artisans',  Labourers',  and  General 
Dwellings  Company  liave,  on  their  past  year's  opera- 
tions, realised  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  less  income- 
tax.  They  are  about  to  plant  a  suburban  colony  on 
the  Shaftesbury-park  estate,  Wandsworth-road. 
Besides  school-rooms,  baths,  and  wash-houses,  it  will  be 
furnished  with  a  lecture-hall  and  co-operative  store. 
Six  hundred  applications  have  already  been  recci\ed 
for  houses. 

TiYBRTON  Land  and  Building  SocrETy.— The  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Monday  week.  A  satisfastorv  report  of  the 
directors  was  read.  There  are  three  lilocks  of  houses 
in  construction,  one  of  which  is  nearly  finished,  and 
the  directors  have  had  several  applications  from 
parties  to  rent  them.  The  statement  of  accounts 
showed  that  up  to  Christmas  last  the  income  of  tlic 
Company  had  been  £2,746,  and  the  expenditure 
£2,956.  The  assets  are  £3,846  up  to  the  same  date 
and  the  liabilities  £:j,80r,  2s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£40  17s.  Gd.  in  favour  of  the  Company. 

People's  Co-opbeative  Benefit  Building  So- 
ciety.—The  twenty-fith  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  at  Deptford.  Prom 
the  annual  report,  it  appears  that  the  cash  receipts 
during  the  year  were  as  follows :— Members  subscrip- 
tions and  B  shares,  £17,127.  lis.  2d.;  sales  of  for- 
feited properties,  £1,313;  bank  for  deposits, 
£6,611.  13s.  lid.;  fines,  fees,  &c.,  £30.  Gs.,  malcin"  a 
total  of  £2.5,091.  lis.  Id.  A  loan  of  £1,000  from 
bankers  and  the  cash  balance  of  1871  (£1,117.  I7s.  2d.) 
make  up  the  total  on  the  debit  side  of  the  balance- 
sheet  to  £27,209.  8s.  3d.  £12,3.51  have  been  advanced 
during  the  j-ear  to  borrowing  members,  who  have  also 
■  had  £162.  18s.  lid.,  their  accumulated  subscriptions, 
returned  to  them,  to  assist  in  completing  their  pur- 
chases. Since  the  commencement  of  the  society, 
£162,630  has  been  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  1,001 
houses.  The  investors'  capital  has  reached  £21,909. 
an  increase  since  last  year  of  £1,800.  After  providing 
for  every  liability,  there  was  a  realised  profit  on  the 
year's  operations  of  £618.  7s.  7d.  The  directors  re- 
commended that  a  bonus  of  two  per  cent,  be  declared 
on  ail  shares  two  years  old  and  upwards.  The  re- 
port was  adopted. 

Temperance  Permanent  Land  and  Building 
bociEiY.— The  nineteenlh  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  ou  the  26  th  inst.  The  repayments  on 
advances  during  the  year,  according  to  tiic  report 
amounted  to  £1.53,000.  The  sums  received  in  the  de- 
posit department  amounted  to  £48,000.  The  amount 
received  for  interest  and  premiums  on  advances  was 
£52,000.  The  sums  repaid  to  members  was  £77  000 
and  to  depositors,  £30,000.  The  sum  advanced  on 
houses  was  £10.-,,000,  thus  luoreasing  the  total  amount 
advanced  on  houses,  since  the  formation  of  the  society 
to  £1.840,000.  The  director  have  apportioned  profit  at 
the  rate  of  54  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  subscriptions 
at  the  credit  oi  shares  in  force  ;  and  have  also  appor- 
tioned profit  on  uncompleted  shares  withdrawn  durino- 
the  year  (m  addition  to  the  profit  on  withdrawal)  at 
tlie  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  pc^rtion  of  the 
year  expired  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  with- 
drawal, and  out  of  the  balance  of  profit  a  sum  of 
£6,300  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  properties  in 
possession. 

The  Peabody  Trust.— The  Special  Dwellings  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  held  its 
second  meeting  on  Wednesday  week,  Marquis  of  West- 
minster in  the  chair.  Mr.  R.  Vigei-s,  surveyor  to  the 
Peabody  Trust,  stated  that  the  trustees  had  provided 
accommodation  for  about  1,200  families,  and  would 
soon  have  provided  for  a  mucli  larger  number.  They 
had  endeavoured  to  secure  sites  as  near  the  busy  part 
of  the  town  as  possible.  They  had  secured  three  very 
suitable  sites  to  the  south  of  the  river-Pott's  vinegar 
lactory,  a  site  near  Broadwall,  Blackfriars,  and  the 
site  of  the  old  Magdalen  Hospital.  By  goin-  a 
little  way  from  the  crowded  neighbourhoods  they  were 
able  to  secure  playgrounds  for  the  childi-en.  This  tliey  - 
had  at  all  their  houses.  They  had  much  diftlcultv  in 
getting  sites.  The  owners  of  many  suitable  plots  ciuid 
not  sell  the  freehold.   They  had  lately  put  up  some 


coiicrele  buildiu.gs  in  Jicnnouilscy,  at  a  cost  of  only 
£47  a  room.  The  trustees  admitted  no  one  as  ii 
tenant  who  was  earning  more  than  21s.  a  week, 
but  some  of  their  tenanLs  bettered  themselves,  and' 
they  could  not  turn  them  out  on  account  of  their 
getting  to  earn  a  few  shlliugs  more.  Tlie  average 
rent  was  Is.  lOd.  per  room,  end  the  average  profit 
about  2  per  cent.  The  buildings  were  very  highly 
rated.  In  one  projierty  the  rates  and  taxes,  exclusive 
of  gas  and  water,  amounted  to  £1.  Os.  lOd.  per  room 
for  the  year;  and  the  charge  for  water  was  in  some 
cases  6s.  Id.  per  room.  Tlie  trustees  would  bo  glad  to 
get  suitable  blocks  of  old  houses  to  renovate,  but  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  fimliug  them.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
expressed  his  convictimi  t  hat  there  was  no  hope  of  ma- 
terially improving  London  except  on  the  commercial 
principle.  It  had  been  abundantly  shown  that  there 
was  no  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  worldng  classes 
to  live  in  improved  dwellings,  and  that  they  gained 
morally,  socially,  and  financially  by  the  change.  The 
question  now  was,  how  to  effect  the  required  improve- 
ments on  a  sufficiently  large  scale.  Ho  thought  this 
might  be  done  In  great  measure  by  adapting  old 
houses,  and  he  believed  that  this  might  be  done  with 
financial  success.  A  sub-committee  was  a])pointcd,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  U.  J.  Kay-Shuttlewoi-th,  M.l'.,  to 
consider  various  suggestions  and  advise  the  committee 
as  to;the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  the  various  branches 
of  the  subject. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Tnic  Dutch  Waticrworks  Compaky.— This  com- 
pany was  ordered  on  I'riday  week  to  bewound  up  cnm- 
pulsorily.  It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing the  town  of  Flushing  and  the  city  of  Middleburg 
with  water.  £12,000  only  of  the  capital  has  been 
subscribed,  and  remained  intact,  not  a  penny  having 
been  drawn  out  by  any  of  the  directors— a  remarkable 
instance  of  self-denial  ;  but  as  about  £64,000  more 
was  required  by  the  company  to  carry  out  the  nndcr- 
taldng,  they  had  resolved  not  to  proceed  further  with 
it. 

TiiE  Builders'  Trade  Circular  Company.— 
Tins  company  was  on  Friday  week  ordered  to  bo  wound 
up  compulsorily. 

A  Disputed  Contr.4.ct.— Hill  v.  tue  Guardians 
of  Poplar  Union.— This  was  an  action  to  recover 
a  sum  of  £7,756  by  a  contractor  under  a  certificate 
given  by  the  architect  of  the  works.  The  defendants 
sought  to  set  np  that  some  of  the  work  included  in 
the  certificate  had  not  been  performed,  and  other 
portions  of  it  still  remained  to  be  completed,  and  that 
a  iiart  of  the  work  i\  liirli  ]iad  been  certified  for  had 
not  been  performed  under  v\-rittcn  orders,  as  required 
by  the  contract.  The  iilaiutiff's  answer  was  that  all 
extras  had  been  referred  to  arbitration,  and  that  the 
certificate  of  the  architect  having  been  obtained  for 
work  performed,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  be  paid 
under  it.  Mr.  Prentice  contended  that  if  an  architect 
gave  a  certificate  within  the  limits  of  Ids  jurisdiction 
it  was  binding,  but  if  he  went  bevond  the  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction  it  was  not.  The  case  occupied  tlie  whole 
day,  and  in  the  end  a  verdict  was  entered  for  the 
plaintiff  for  the  full  amount,  the  defendants  having 
leave  to  move  the  Court  above  on  certain  points  of 
law. 

An  Architect's  Claim  for  Commission.— At  the 
Leeds  Court  on  Monday  week,  the  case  of  Wilkinson  v. 
Simpson  was  tried.  The  plaiatiff  was  Mr.  3.  P.  Wilkin- 
son, of  the  late  firm  of  Taj-lor  and  AYilkinson,  archi- 
tects ;  and  the  defendant  Mrs.  Sarah  Simpson, 
administratrix  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Simpson,  account- 
ant. The  action  was  to  recover  £34.  13s.  4d.,  the 
balance  of  an  account  amounting  to  £54.  13s.  4d.,  for 
work  and  labour  done.  In  1864  Mr.  Wilkinson  bought 
some  laud  in  Willow-terrace-road,  between  Tonbridge- 
street  and  Hillary-street.  The  late  Mr.  Simpson 
bought  a  portion  of  that  land,  and  employed  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Wilkinson  to  advertise  for  tenders  for 
building  three  houses.  The  tenders  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Simpson,  and  the  work  was  let.  The  contractors  iii 
1866  proceeded  to  build,  .and  in  due  time  were  paid  up- 
wards of  £1,360.  Upon  that  amount  the  plaintiff 
claimed  a  commission  of  four  per  cent.,  which  would 
amount  to  £54.  13s.  4d.,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  before  his 
death,  paid  Taylor  and  Wilkinson  £20.  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son said  the  partnership  between  himself  and  Jlr. 
Taylor  had  been  dissolved,  and  he  had  bought  his 
partner's  share  of  the  debts  due  to  the  firm.  Pour  per 
cent,  was  one  per  cent,  less  than  the  usual  architect's 
commission  for  plans,  specifications,  and  superintend- 
ence. The  tenders  were  received  by  him,  but  sent 
unopened  to  Mr.  Simpson.  He  denied  that  he  ever 
said  the  contracts  between  Mr.  Simpson  and  the 
builder  were  in  writing.  He  said  the  tender  was  the 
only  contract.  When  a  tender  was  accepted  that  was 
the  contract.  The  contractors  were^ John  Hargreaves, 
£317  for  bricklaying;  Geiderd  and  Watson,  £241  for 
masonry  ;  Woffinden  and  Fox,  £441  for  joiner's  work ; 
Ainsley,  £140;  John  Barren,  painter,  £28.  5s.  ;  Smith', 
slater,  £22 ;  for  iron  pallisades,  £40  ;  and  the 
marble  mason,  £48.  In  December,  186G,  the  last 
architect's  certificate  was  given.  Some  alterations 
were  made  by  one  architect  in  April,  1867.  His 
Honor,  in  giving  judgment,  said  the  facts  were  not 
free  from  considerable  doubt.  He  believed,  however, 
there  had  been  a  rescinded  contract,  and  rescinded 
before  breach  in  his  opinion,  and  afterwards  there  was 
no  substantial  renewing  of  the  contract.  He  there- 
fore gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

In  Re  E.  W.  Pugin.— The  debtor,  Bilward  Welby 
Pugiu,  was  described  as  of  the  Grange,  Ramsgate  ;  of 


111,  Victoria-street,  Westminster;  and  of  Iloldcn- 
terrace,  Bclgravia,  architect,  builder,  and  warehouse- 
man. He  recently  filed  a  petition  for  liquidation  by 
arrangement,  the  unsecured  debts  being  returned  at 
£28,161,  and  assets  £58,470,  an  amount  of  £132  87;i 
being  covered  by  securities.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
creditors  a  resolution  was  passed  for  a  liquidation  by 
ari-angement,  and  a  trustee  was  appointed.  Mr.  Trc- 
herne  applied  on  Tuesday,  before  Mr.  Registrar  Keeiie, 
that  the  resolution  should  be  registered.  In  this  case 
a  iiuestlon  had  arisen  as  to  the  stamp-duty  payable 
upon  the  registration.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  duty  was  payable  upon  the  amount  of 
assets  returned  by  the  debtor  in  his  statement,  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  contended  that  the  actual 
value  of  the  assets  being  £9,000  only,  payment  of 
duty  upon  that  sum  would  be  sufficient.  Hi.s  Honour 
held  that  duty  must  be  paid  upon  the  amount  of  as- 
sets returned  in  the  accounts,  and,  subject  to  that, 
allowed  registration. 


The  Society  or  Painters  in  Water-Coloues. 

— Mr.  Gladstone  lias  been  elected  tlioBrst  honor- 
ary member  of  this  society.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  recently  ad- 
vised her  Majesty  to  confer  on  the  President  (now 
Sir  J ohn  Gilbert)  the  honour  of  knighthood,  as  a 
public  recognition  of  the  peculiarly  national 
branch  of  tho  fine  arts  which  the  society  has  culti- 
vated from  the  period  of  its  foundation  in  180-1. 
With  a  deep  souse  of  the  importance  of  the  service 
thus  rendered  to  water-colour  painting  by  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  the  society  passed  a 
special  resolution  to  confer  upon  a  limited 
number  of  eminent  personages  the  distinction  of 
honorary  membership,  and  ofTered  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone the  fir.st  fruits  of  the  new  regulation,  which 
the  Premier  has  done  the  society  the  honour  to 
accept  in  a  personal  interview  with  its  officers. 
Subsequently,  Sir  Richard  Wallace,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Prescott  Hewett,  M.  Madou,  President  of  the 
Royal  Bolo-ian  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours,  and  Professor  Ruskin  were  elected ;  all 
gentlemen  who  are  well  known  to  have  exerted 
remarkable  influence  in  the  promotion  and  spread 
of  a  knowledge  and  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

Fresco  and  Mural  Decoeatton. — The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Education  intend  to 
award  a  number  of  prizes  for  the  best-executed 
copies  of  any  existing  examples  of  fresco  and 
mural  decoration   still  existing   in  the  three 
kingdoms,  in  connection  with  our  old  ecclesiastical 
or  other  buildings.   The  information  desiderated, 
to  be  furnished  along  with  the  copies,  is  to  the 
following  effect :— The  name  of  the  church,  or 
other  old  building,  on  the  walls  of  which  the 
painting  exists  ;  the  name  of  the  town,  county  ; 
whether  in  tompora,  fresco,  or  oil ;  the  size  ;  the 
name  of  the  artist  (if  known),  or  probable  name  ; 
date  of  the  work,  or  probable  date  ;  and  the  name 
of  any  printed  work  containing  descriptions  of 
the  above.    Circulars  will  bo  immediately  issued 
by  the  head  masters  of  the  different  schools  of 
art  in  connection  with  South  Kensington,  givino- 
particulars  of  the  competitions,  and  askiiuo-  foj 
the  return  of  all  the  available  information  "that 
can  be  obtained  on  the  subject.    It  may  be  stated 
here  that  in  respect  to  Ireland,  very"  scant  ex- 
amples of  fresco  and  wall-painting  in  any  foi-m  at 
present  exist ;  and  Scotland  is  not  much  better 
off.    Some  fine  examples  exist  in  England,  and 
almost  every  year,  owing  to  the  number  of  church 
restorations  that  are  taking  place,  some  valu- 
able "finds"  take  place  where  the  walls  and 
stonework  of  the  churches  are  bared  of  the  white- 
wash and  plaster  coating  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to  by  the  Vandal  improvers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Rumoured  Removal  of  the  Royal  Acadejit. 
— The  London  correspondent  of  the  Northampton 
Mercury  is  "informed  on  reliable  authority" 
that  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  highest 
quarters  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  from  Burlington  House  to  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall.  The  idea  is  said  to  meet  with  the 
warm  approval  of  the  Queen,  and  it  is  favoured 
by  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  more 
especially  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  with  whom 
a  gentleman  representing  the  committee  of  the 
Academy  had  a  long  interview  on  Monday  week. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Duke,  at  the  Albert 
Hall  itself,  that  the  building  is  totally  inappli- 
cable to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  sought  to  be 
used,  and  that  it  does  not  contain  any  of  the 
offices  and  other  conveniences  at  present  to  bo 
found  at  Burlington  House.    It  is  stated  that  the 
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Duko  of  Eilinburgli  wishod  tho  next  Aoadouiy 
Exhibition  to  bo  lield  at  tho  Albert  Hall.  At 
prosont  tho  matter  remains  in  .sUtiu  (pio. 

The  Hotel  db  Ville  at  PAniB.— Tho  dosigns 
for  tho  now  Hotel  do  Ville  have  boon  exhibited 
in  part  of  tho  vast  Palais  d'Industrio.  One 
^'onlloman,  according  to  a  corrospondont  of  tho 
Glubi',  has  struck  out  a  now  path  in  a  "  nino- 
toenth-contury  stylo,"  apparently  composed  of  a 
wholosalo  slaughter  of  all  other  styles  that  have 
had  tho  misfortune  to  precede  this.  Tho  mass 
is  a  mazo  of  Corinthian  porticos  and  all  other 
conceivable  classincations  ;  the  npper  part  is  a 
gigantic  series  of  pyramidical  spires  and  domes, 
ci-owned  each  by  one  monster  statue.  This 
designer  seems  to  have  drawn  much  of  his  in- 
spiration from  tho  hideous  spire  of  our  own  S. 
George's,  Bloomsbury  ;  but  another,  M.  Orcpinet, 
has  come  to  London  for  suggestions  with  far 
bettor  result,  and  has  produced  a  very  eifeotive 
building  indeed,  by  replacing  the  clock  turret  of 
the  old  Hotel  do  Ville  by  a  grand  clock  tower, 
much  after  the  manner  (Renaissance  detailstaking 
the  place  of  Gothic)  of  that  at  Westminster,  and 
neai-ly  400ft.  high.  More  than  half  the  inside  is 
simply  space,  and  at  least  60ft.  of  towor  has  no 
other  uso  than  as  a  pedestal  to  the  clock  above, 
unless,  indeed,  the  whole  is  to  be  devoted  to  the 
weights  like  a  gigantic  "old  clock  on  the  stairs." 
Paris  has  hardly  money  for  such  expensive 
vagaries  at  present,  but  would  obtain  a  fine 
straight  contrast  to  her  many  swelling  domes  if 
she  adopted  M.  Cre'pinet's  design. 

Trdswell  and  Holden's  new  Heating  Ap- 
paratus.— The  patent  for  a  new  heating  appa- 
ratus was  sealed  on  tho  20th  instant  by  Messrs. 
Tniswell  Brothers  and  Holden,  of  Sheffield,  and 
it  is,  we  believe,  the  intention  of  the  patentees  to 
compete  for  one  or  more  of  the  prizes  ofi'ered  in 
connection  with  apparatus  for  warming  and  ven- 
tilation, by  the  Society  of  Arts.    The  patentees 
claim  for  the  apparatus  special  advantages,  inas- 
much as  they  have  a  large  heating  surface,  and 
the  apparatus  is  constructed  so  as  to  exhaust  all 
the  heat  in  the  pipes  through  which  the  air 
passes,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  go  unexhausted 
up  the  chimney.     The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
number  of    cast-iron   pipes   (round  or  oval) 
placed    in   tiers,  layers,   or  rows    one  above 
another,   with    space   sufficient  between  each 
to   allow   of  the  heat  to   pass.    These  pipes 
are   fitted  into  socket   plates  with  expansion 
joints,  so  that  the  apparatus  may  be  got  up 
to  any  heat  without  injury  from  expansion  or 
contraction,  the  arrangement  being  such  as  to 
insure  the  fire  passing  under  or  over  the  whole 
of  the  pipes.    Those  pipes  nearest  the  fire  are 
of  thicker  metal  and  wider  in  diameter  than 
those  further  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the 
pipes  are  also  very  carefully  shielded  by  a 
fire-brick  arch,  which  extends  ;the  whole  length 
of  the  furnace,  thus  preventing  the  air  from 
becoming  burned  or  imnaturally  dry.    There  is 
no  danger  of  escape  from   smoke  or  carbonic 
acid  gas,  as  the  ends  of  the  pipes  are  covered 
with  a  specially  prepared  composition  ;  the  hot 
air  is  therefore  perfectly    pure,    which  is  a 
very  great  desideratum   in  artificial  heating, 
and  can  be  breathed  for  any  length  of  time 
without  injurious  effect.    The  apparatus  is  en- 
cased in  brick ;  the  cold  air  passes  into  tho 
pipes  by  means  of  flues  or  apertures  in  the 
brickwork,  and  then  goes  into  the  hot  air  flue, 
from  which  it  travels  into  the  building  to  be 
heated.    The  patentees  are  about  perfecting  the 
same  principle  to  be  applied  to  open  fireplaces, 
by  means  of  which  waste  heat  in  grate  fires 
may  be  utilised. 

The  "  Hyde  Park  Pavilions." — It  will  be  re- 
membered that  on  "  Thanksgiving  Day,"  now  a 
year  ago,   the   Metropolitan   Board  of  Works 
erected  some  large  pavilions  or  platforms  in 
Hyde  Park,  from  which  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  of  the  various  London  vestries  and 
their  friends  might  view  the  royal  procession. 
The  cost  of  these  works  (some  £.3,000  or  £4,000) 
was  defrayed  out  of  the  metropolitan  rates,  and 
the  matter  attracted  attention  in  Parliament. 
We  referred  to  the  subject  at  the  time,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
and  their  friends  would  not  be  allowed  to  indulge 
the  exuberance  of  their  loyalty  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.   We  are  therefore  glad  to  see  that  the 
persons  who  occupied  the  seats  (or  some  of  them) 
will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  erection, 
for  the  amount  of  their  cost  was  disallowed  at 
the  annual  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  held  on  Monday  last  at 


tho  office  in  Spring  Gardens.  A  deputation  from 
tho  ratepayers,  consisting  of  Lord  Abingdon, 
Lord  Frederick  Fitzroy,  iWajor  Lyob,  Mr.  Gron- 
villo  Berkeley,  and  others,  appealed  against  the 
charge  loviool  on  tho  metropolis  for  the  pavilions, 
and  after  consideration  of  the  appeal,  and  on  re- 
ferring to  tho  Act  of  Parliament,  the  auditor 
came  to  tho  conclusion  that  tho  Act  passed  fot- 
the  cleansing,  improving,  and  drainage  of  tho 
metropolis  contain<;d  no  clauso  which  sanctioned 
tho  erection  of  pavilions  for  the  uso  of  the  Board. 
In  the  accounts  there  also  appeared  a  charge  for 
a  dinner  given  by  the  members  of  tho  Board  of 
Works  to  themselves  on  the  same  occasion,  but 
this  was  withdrawn. 


ScAjfFOLD  Accidents  at  Barnstaple. — A 
scaffold  accident  (stated  to  be  the  fourth  of  its 
kind  since  the  building  was  commenced)  occurred 
on  the  19th  inst.  at  the  new  Prison  Works,  Barn- 
staple, whereby  four  men  who  wore  standing  on 
a  scafl'old  about  iiOft.  high  wore  precipitated  to 
the  groiind.  One  man  had  his  arm  broken,  and 
the  rest  were  seriously  injured.  The  contractor 
himself  (Mr.  Brown,  of  Barnstaple),  was  seriously 
injured  some  time  ago  from  a  fall  from  the 
scaffolding  on  the  works.  The  building  is 
picturesque  in  design,  red  bricli  being  the  prin- 
cipal material  used.  Tho  architects  are  Messrs. 
Gould  &  Sou,  of  Barnstaple,  the  Borough  Sur- 
veyors. 


"WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

AlRDHTH. — At  an  adjourned  conference  held  be- 
tween employers  and  employed  in  Airdrio,  N.B.,  It 
luiH  been  unanimously  agreed  by  tlie  employers  to 
idvance  tho  present  rate  of  wages  from  cid.  to  7d. 
))er  hour,  and  the  country  wages  advanced  from  3s. 
to  4s.  per  week. 

TENDERS. 

Bath. — For  erection  of  S.  Paul's  Church. 

Emery  £3,878  10  0 

Long    3,H72    0  0 

Hunt   3.832  17  7 

Moi-Ran  and  Lovell    3,760   0  0 

Mailings   3,500   0  0 

Kideout    3,.39.0   0  0 

Long   3,278    0  0 

Bladwell  (accepted)   3,240   0  0 

City.— For  the  erection  of  two  warehouses  in  Queen 
Victoria-street,  City.  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied. 

Add  if 
Portland  stone  Gross, 
is  used 


CHIPS. 

In  our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  in  last  week's  im- 
pression, we  stated  in  reference  to  the  competition 
for  the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship,  that  honour- 
able mention  had  been  made  of  the  drawings  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  '•  James  Garrard."  We  should  have 
said  Mr.  "  Thomas  Gan-att." 

From  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Winkleigh  Church, 
Devon,  no  less  than  twenty-four  parish  churches 
may  be  counted.  This  prospect  is  surpassed,  how- 
ever, by  that  from  a  spot  in  Norfolk,  not  far  from 
North  Walsham,  where,  from  the  leads  of  a  village 
vicarage,  it  is  said  to  be  possible  on  a  clear  day  to 
distinguish  (though  not  an  easy  matter  to  count) 
no  less  than  fifty-two  church  towers  ! 

Mr.  Boehm's  statue  of  the  Queen  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  Albert  Hall,  and  placed  in  the 
new  State  entrance  at  Windsor  Castle.  It  is  said 
to  weigh  seven  tons. 

To  many  who  remember  the  charming  facility  of 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  AUom's  pencil  in  depictmg 
architectural  subjects,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
know  that  some  of  his  pictures,  drawings,  and 
sketches  are  to  be  offered  to  the  public  at  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  and  Wood's  on  Friday,  March 
Uth. 

There  is  said  to  be  some  prospect  of  a  forth- 
coming cheap  edition  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  works. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Anastasia  Dolby, 
who  was  in  early  life  embroideress  to  the  Queen, 
and  whose  works  on  "  Church  Embroidery,  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  and  "  Church  Vestments :  their 
Origin,  Use,  and  Ornament,"  are  books  of  standard 
authority.  Mrs.  Dolby,  who  was  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Edwin  Dolby,  the  water-coloitr  painter,  died  in  her 
48th  year. 

A  meeting  of  the  Biblical  Archaeology  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  when  a  paper  will 
be  read  "  On  the  Synchronous  History  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,"  translated  from  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions,  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Architects' 
Benevolent  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Rooms  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  rith  inst.,  at  three  o'clock  precisel}". 

The  Central  Fire  Brigade  Station  at  Glasgow  is 
to  be  enlarged  and  altogether  remodelled,  and 
dwelling  accommodation  provided  for  the  firemen. 

A  new  bridge  is  to  be  erected  over  the  Seine  at 
Paris,  at  a  cost  of  OYer:£120,000.  The  part  of  the 
bridge  which  is  to  span  the  larger  arm  of  the 
Seine  is  to  consist  of  three  cast-u-on  arches  of  42 
metres  span  each,  and  the  other  of  one  arch  of  64 
metres  span. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ConncU  of  the  Royal  Botani- 
cal Society  on  Saturday  last,  estimates  were  agreed 
to  for  building  a  new  and  extensive  range  of 
houses  for  preserving  the  rapidly-iitcreasing  collec- 
tion of  economic  plants  possessed  by  the  Society, 
and  for  generally  improving  this  important  de- 
partment. 

The  bttsiness  of  Mr.  Charles  Denham,  of  Halifax, 
quarry  owner  and  stone  merchant  at  Halifax,  Brad- 
ford,  Goole,  &c.,  has  been  privately  formed  into 
a  limited  company;  the  clerks,  foremen,  &c.,  hav- 
ing a  priority  in  the  allotment  of  the  shares.  It  is 
also  intended,  as  far  as  possible,  to  give  the  work- 
men who  are  not  shareholders  more  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  company  by  dividing  amongst  them 
a  yearly  bomts  out  of  the  profits.  The  capital  of 
I  the  company  is  .^-00,000,  in  12,000  shares  of  .-£5  each, 
I  v^ith  ^3  paid. 


J.Bland   £L01fi8.. 

£069 

0 

0. 

£10,837 

J.  Morsman   !),610.. 

670 

0 

0.. 

10,280 

C.  FiHh   9,200.. 

630 

0 

0.. 

9,830 

Moreland  and  Co.     9,077 . . 

775 

14 

0.. 

9,802 

Or.  Myers                  9,(il0. . 

579 

0 

0.. 

9,589 

B.  E.  Nightingale      8,940 . . 

59S 

0 

0.. 

9,535 

Longmire  &  Burge  8,900.. 

573 

0 

0.. 

9,473 

Wicks,  Bangs,  &  Co.  8,873 . . 

580 

0 

0.. 

9,453 

Woodward   8,822. 

763 

0 

0.. 

9,085 

Scrivener  and  White  8,820. 

580 

0 

0. 

9,400 

686 

0 

0. 

9,461 

Eamsay   8,743. 

569 

0 

0. 

9,312 

T.  Morter   8,6«8.. 

545 

0 

0.. 

9,213 

Morter  accepted,  including  stone. 

Clapham. — For  forming  and  making-up  of  roads  and 
laying-  in  pipe  sewer  to  same,  Clapham-park  estate.  Mr. 
W.  E.  Lacey,  surveyor,  Clapham,  S.W. 

E.  Neal   £1,695  19  2 

C.  ChappeU   1,400   0  0 

W.  Elsdon   1,315   0  0 

W.  Wigmore   1,250  0  0 

Colchester.  —  New  boiler-shop  to  Messrs.  Davey, 
Packman,  and  Co.'s  ironworks,  bricks,  tiles,  and  lime 
provided.    Mr.  Q-.  Gard  Pye,  architect. 

Sauders  and  Son  £345   0  0 

Everitt  and  Son    344  10  0 

Cork.— For  new  floors,  re-pewino',  &c.,  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  Patrick -street,  Cork.  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  17, 
South  Mall,  Corlt,  architect.   Quantities  not  supplied. 

E.  M'Swiney  £930   o  0 

F.  Jackson   790  u 

C.  W.  Atkins  (accepted)    754  0 

Paintino,  Varnishing,  and  Polishing. 

Eogers   £190  0 

Bible    1-52  0 

Dlxon  (accepted)   121  10 

Warming  and  Ventilating. 
Perrott  and  Sous  (accepted)  £110   0  0 

DoVKR. — For  building  a  new  bank  at  Dover  for  the 
Loudon  and  County  Banking  Company.  Mr.  Fred.  (Chan- 
cellor, architect.    Quantities  by  Mr.  Sidney  Young. 

Eider  and  Son,  Southwark   £4,794   0  0 

Dove  Bros.,  Islington   4,1  i5    0  0 

Stiff,  Dover    4,124   0  0 

Hill  and  Son,  Islington   4,048   0  0 

Denne,  Walmer    3,898   0  0 

Adcock  and  Bees,  Dover    3,853  10  0 

Cooke  and  Green,  London    3,793   0  0 

Wilson,  Canterbury    3,732   0  0 

Essex. — For  building  new  schools  at  Maylaud,  Essex. 
Mr.  Fred.  Chancellor,  architect.   No  quantities  supplied. 

Stammers,  Southminster  .£975   0  0 

Saunders,  Maldon    965   0  0 

Gozzett,  Woodham  Walter   825   0  0 


For  six  houses,  with  shops,  on  the  Tor- 
estate.    Mr.  M.  C.  W.  Home,  architect. 


FINCHLEY. 
rington- 

Walton   £.5,229  0  0 

GUmour    4.980  0  0 

Carter   4.9-20  0  0 

Thompson  and  Smith   4,,877  0  0 

Wagner    4,784  0  0 

Cooper   4,775  0  0 

Niblett  and  Son    4,i;80  0  0 

Gipsy  Hill.— For  the  constr«ction  of  roads  and  sewers 
on  the  Ashbumham-park  estate.  Mr.  H.  A.  Alexander, 
architect  and  surveyor. 

Jones   £669  10  0 

Harris   598   0  0 

Cockell    590   0  0 

Hubbard   585   8  0 

Jackson   570   0  0 

Pizzey..   567    0  0 

Clarke   5.56   0  0 

Finch   540    0  0 

Wilson  and  Fa  irry   486   7  6 

Bysh  (accepted)    475   0  0 

Hammersmith.— For  re-building  the  premises  Nos.  l-j 

and  15,  King-street,   Hammersmith,   for  Mr.  Charles 

Brown.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Welch  and  At- 
kinson. 

Macey   S3,.527  0  0 

Braithwaite   3.4.50  0  0 

Hill  and  Sons   :(,.:J70  0  0 

Perry  Bruthers   3,300  0  0 

Colls  and  Sons   3,214  0  0 

Turner  and  Sons    3,163  0  0 

Downs   3.160  0  (I 

Pritchard    3,147  0  0 

ChambeiLii  ..  „•   3,047  0  0 

Adamson  and  feons  (accepted)   2,994  0  0 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  7,  187 


A  CRUSADE  AGAINST  COWLS. 

THE  miserable  skylines  of  London  streets 
must  strike  foreigners  and  visitors  from 
the  eountr_y,  as  they  reach  the  Metropolis  by 
one  of  the  high-level  railways  which  creep 
round  and  aljout  the  wi-etched  suburbs  in 
close  proximity  to   the  chimney-pots — and 
what  chimney-pots !    What  foul  demon  of 
darkness  could  have  invented  those  myriad- 
twisting,  crooked,  ungainly  pipes  and  many- 
lidded  caps,*  like  old  Jew  clothesmen's  head- 
gear, and  corkscrew  squeaking  cowls  wliich, 
like  a  foul  brood  of  night-birds  of  ill  omen, 
have  settled  upon  the  chimney-stacks  of  Lon- 
don ?    Are  they  the  restless  ghosts  of  house- 
hold gods  struggling  to  escape  from  confine- 
ment within  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  Y 
or  are  they  the  seven  worse  companions  of  the 
ousted  imp  coming  back  to  take  up  abode  with 
him  in  each  house  after  it  has  been  once  swept 
a-ad  garnished  ?    Alas !  they  portend  not  only 
past  and  future  evil,  but  sad  present  misery 
to  the  inhabitants  as  well.    Each  ugly  termi- 
nal testifies  to  a  woeful  tale  of  domestic  dis- 
tress— to  fruitless  efforts  of  at  least  one  house- 
wife to  keep  the  Bishop  out  of  the  messes  of 
pottage  for  her  infants,  and  to  make  palate- 
able  for  her  wearied  spouse,  after  his  labour, 
his  frugal  meal.    How  many  angry  feminine 
exclamations  such  as  "  Drat  the  smoky  chim- 
ney !  "  mth  explosions  of  worse  expletives 
from  masculine    martyrs,    have  not  been 
registered  among  the  idle  M'ords  of  which  an 
account  has  hereafter  to  be  rendered,  before 
recourse  was   at  last  had  of  contributing 
another  to  this  ghastly  aerial  array  of  tall 
boys  and  cowls  I    Think  of  the  wrangling  that 
must  have  ensued  between  landlords  and 
tenants,  and  between  the  quacks  who  under 
take  to  correct  such  evils  on  the  principle  of 
"  No  cure  no  pay,"  and  their  frenzied  victims 
when  the  futility  of  these  costly  as  well  as 
grimy  contrivances  has  been  demonstrated  by 
experience,  and  they  have  been  left  as  perma 
nent  scarecrows,  out  of  sheer  desperation  at 
incurring  any  further  expense. 

If  the  aggregate  of  sin,  however,  of  which 
they  have  been  the  cause  be  beyond  '  human 
power  to  calculate,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  pecu 
niary  cost  that  they  have  entailed.  There  are 
few  buildings  which  have  not  as  manj-  as 
there  are  residents  in  them ;  but  we  should 
be  safe  at  least  in  assuming  the  proportion  of 
one  to  every  three  persons,  taking  business 
premises  into  account;  or,  inround  numbers,  a 
million  of  such  abortions  exist  in  the  metro 
polls,  erected  at  an  outlay  of  not  less — in 
eluding  carriage  and  labour — than  a  pound 
apiece.     Thus  a  million  sterling,  or  there- 
abouts, must  have  been  invested  in  these 
detestable    eyesores,  which    chronicle  the 
wretched  discomfort  in  which  we  live,  and 
our  helpless  unscientific  ignorance  as  to  how 
to  escape  from  it.    For,  be  it  noted  again,  as 
it  has  been  often  noted  in  these  and  other 
pages  before,  that  the  evil  for  which  these 
things  are  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  is  as 
easily  curable  without  them  as  it  is  hopelessly 
incurable  by  them.    The  refusal  of  the  smoke 
to  go  up  the  chimney  is  as  beneficent  a 
natural  warning  as  pain  is  to  the  body  of  the 
existence  of  disease.     If  we  suffer  from  the 
latter  we  wisely  consult  a  medical  professional 
man,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
by  removal  to  gain  relief.     To  palliate  pain 
and  leave  the  disease  to  run  its  courge,  has  but 
death  as  an  ultimate  issue.    So  the  smoking 
chimney  but  indicates  want  of  proper  supply 

*  Some  of  these  monstrosities  were  illnstratecl  in  the  i 
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of  the  vital  element — fresh  air — for  combus- 
tion by  ourselves  as  well  as  by  our  fires  ;  and  to 
coax  the  smoke  away  hy  one  of  these  round- 
about ways,  even  if  successful  in  removing 
that  nuisance,  leaves  the  far  more  serious 
matter  alone.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
chimneys  smoke  simply  because  of  want  of 
air,  and  cease  to  do  so  on  the  opening  of  a 
window  or  door.  The  insertion  of  a  large  air- 
brick in  the  outer  wall,  and  taking  the  fresh 
air  thence  to  a  point  where  it  can  enter  the 
room  without  causing  an  unpleasant  draught, 
would  therefore  cure  99  smoky  chimneys  out 
of  100.  There  are,  however,  duwn-draughts 
in  gustj''  weather,  which  have  to  be  guarded 
against ;  also  the  chance  of  the  smoke  from 
one  chimney  being  blown  or  drawn  down 
another. 

To  obviate  the  first  of  these  dangers  the 
contraction  of  the  fiue  at  the  top  by  a  simple 
terra-cotta  cap,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Billing's 
invention,  will  suffice.  It  is  nearly  in- 
visible, and  bj'  its  concave  form  the  action 
of  the  wind  is  made  to  assist  in  the  desired 
end  ;  and  for  the  latter,  vertically  placed  slabs 
as  divisions,  rising  upon  and  above  the  rest 
of  the  to])  of  the  chimney-stack,  are  all  that  are 
needed ;  and  these  may  be  made  ornamental, 
and  in  their  simplest  form  are  inoffensive. 
For  the  cap,  "Webber's  smoke  exhauster" 
seems  even  more  calculated  to  insure  the  pur- 
pose desired,  and  it  is  equally  out  of  sight. 
To  a  cap  of  metal  of  nearly  the  same  shape  as 
Mr.  Billing's,  which  closes  up  the  top  of  the 
fiue,  is  attached  a  length  of  ]iipe,  which  is 
suspended  down  the  fiue,  and  which  is  heated 
by  the  warm  air  rising  around  it,  and  so 
quickens  the  draught  at  the  point  of  egress, 
where  it  is  generally  liable  to  become  cooled 
bj'  contact  with  the  outer  air. 

The  only  further  pro\dsion  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  advise  to  be  made, 
is,  that  the  throat  of  the  fiue  be  also  contracted 
below,  just  above  the  fii-eplace.  The  fiue  is 
then  larger  in  section  throughout  than  it  is  at 
the  points  of  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
smoke,  and  thus  any  sudden  rush  of  air,  as 
from  gusts  of  wind  causing  do-mi- draughts, 
meets  a  rarefied  body  of  air  as  a  cushion  to 
resist  its  violence. 

Attention  to  the  above  few  simple  and  cheap 
expedients  it  would  be  desirable  should,  to- 
gether with  the  abolition  of  all  ugly  cowls  and 
pots,  be  enforced  by  public  authority  in  the 
interest  of  the  health,  comfort,  and  taste  of 
the  community.  In  these  days  it  is  enough 
that  we  should  ask  om-  neighbours  not  to 
annoy  us  and  poison  themselves.  In  olden 
daj's  it  was  otherwise,  and  men  strove  to  give 
pleasure  to  those  around  them  and  managed 
to  serve  themselves  beneficially  as  well. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages,  and,  indeed,  to 
a  comparatively  late  period,  as  long  as,  the 
traditions  of  Media)val  work  sum'ived  in  this 
country,  although  the  details  had  been 
modified,  remarkable  attention  was  paid  to 
the  features  of  fines  and  chimney-stacks.  A 
noble  example  exists  at  Grosmont  Castle,  in 
Monmouthshire,  and  another  similar  one  at 
S.  Briavel's  Castle,  in  Gloucestershire,  de- 
corated with  the  Horn  of  the  Warden  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  in  which  it  was  situated. 
These  are  of  stone,  and  excellent  examples  in 
that  material.  Later,  as  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace  and  elsewhere,  brickwork  was 
elaborately  wi-ought  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
chimney-stacks  were  exquisite  works  of  art. 
To  the  commonest  cottages,  also,  such  as 
those  in  the  old  villages  in  Kent  and  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  the  chimney-stack  was  an 
ornamental,  as  well  as  a  useful  appendage. 
It  is  only  in  the  vernacular  modern  building 
that  it  has  been  neglected  or  abused  as  we 
have  described. 

The  essential  points  of  difference  between 
the  two  systems  lie  in  a  nutshell.  The  old 
chimneys  superseded  the  ancient  louvres  over 
the  centres  of  the  common  hall  in  which  the 
family  life  was  passed.  They  -were  designed 
for  wood  fires  and  were  placed  so  constantly 
in  outer  walls  because  they  w-ere  attached  to 


constructions  of  timber,  ob^aously  for  safety's 
sake ;  they  were  made,  therefore,  largo 
enough  to  stand  independently,  almost  like 
towers.  Modern  fireplaces,  on  the  contrary, 
are  more  numerous,  and  coal,  instead  of  wood, 
being  the  fuel,  they  need  smaller  flues,  but 
tliese  may  be  clustered  together.  They  should 
be  grouped  in  inside  walls  for  economy  of 
heat,  since  the  timber  construction  has  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  then,  with  the  pro\-isions  and 
precautions  we  have  suggested,  we  may  wage 
a  crusade  against  cowls,  and  dispense  with  all 
objectionable  terminals.  In  time,  perhaps, 
we  raaj-  go  a  step  further,  and  make  chimney- 
stacks  as  ornamental  as  they  now  are  dis- 
figuring in  all  English  towns,  as  well  as  the 
metropolis.  J.  P.  P. 
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CYMAGRAPH. 
the   Cymagraph,   and  the 


its  product,  the  ' '  Cyma- 
gram,"  depend  so  entirely  upon  (1)  its  mode- 
of  construction,  and  (2)  the  manner  of  its 
use,  that  a  few  words  of  further  explanation 
from  one  who  has  perhaps  made  more  use  of 
it  than  any  one  else  now  living,  may  not  only 
be  acceptable  to  those  who,  having  seen  the 
drawing  and  description  which  you  published 
of  it  last  week,  may  be  disposed  to  try  it,  but 
may  also  prevent  the  possibility  of  disap- 
pointment and  failure  arising  from  want  of 
attention,  either  on  the  part  of  the  maker 
or  the  user,  to  what  are  essential  conditions  of 
success. 

The  drawing  referred  to  represents  quite 
correctly  the  principle  of  Professor  A^^illis's 
invention,  which  is  so  identically  that  of  the 
Pentagraph — applied  with  considerable  in- 
genuity in  a  novel  manner — as  to  require  no 
further  explanation.  The  relative  positions, 
also,  of  the  hooked  rod,  its  handle,  and  the 
drawing-board,  ai'e  correctly  given.  It  is  not 
only  true  that  the  point  of  the  hook  should 
be  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  centre  of 
the  rod,  and  remain  so  in  whatever  direction 
the  rod  be  turned,  but  also  that  it  should  be, 
and  always  remain,  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  with  the  point  of  the  tracing  pencil, 
the  pencil  itself  being  very  tightly  screwed 
into  its  correct  position  in  this  plane,  as  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  pencU  in  its  socket 
creates  a  distortion  in  the  Cymagram. 

The  most  important  matter  to  attend  to, 
however,  is  the  construction  and  adjustment 
of  the  movable  arms,  each  pair  of  which 
shoidd  be  of  exactly  equal  length,  and  per- 
fectly infiexihle ;  on  this  account  I  prefer 
steel  to  brass.  The  joints  of  these  frames 
should  be  so  made,  that  whilst  permitting  the 
free  movement  of  the  arms  in  every  direction, 
without  effort,  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the 
draughtsman  on  the  handle  of  the  rod,  there 
shall  not  be  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
rivet  in  its  socket,  a  variation  which  will 
produce  inevitable  untruthfulness  in  the  pro- 
file, especially  in  transcribing  delicate  mould- 
ings, such  as  those  of  the  Geometrical 
period. 

When  attached  to  the  drawing-board,  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  see  that  the  point  of  the 
rod  traverses  the  bc^ard  at  an  exactly  equal 
distance  over  its  entire  surface  ;  otherwise  the 
point  of  the  pencil  will  press  harder,  and 
traverse  with  more  difficulty,  in  some  parts 
than  in  others,  and  possibly  in  this  way 
create  distortion.  The  remed}^  for  this  fault 
is  to  be  found  in  the  inclined  arm  or  elbow  by 
which  the  instrument  is  attached  to  the 
board,  and  which  may  be  bent  upwa-  ds,  or 
downwards,  or  sideways,  until  the  desired 
result  is  obtained. 

I  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that 
metallic  pencils  and  Harwood's  prepared 
paper  are  the  best  to  use,  the  former  preserv- 
ing their  points  longer  than  the  hardest  lead 
pencil.  It  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary 
in  this  case  to  do  what  indeed  is  in  any  case 
desirable,  namely,  to  pass  over  the  first  out- 
line thus  made,  with  a  lead  pencil,  as  well  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  by  the  eye  any 
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irregularities  wliich  decay  of  the  stone  or 
want  of  care  in  dressing  the  mouhling  may 
have  occasioned,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  and  coiiKrming  the  outline  : 
the  metallic  lines  being  liable  to  weaken  with 
age,  and  even  ultimately  to  disa])pear  alto- 
gether. I  have  cymagrams  made  with 
metallic  pencils  25  years  ago,  of  Avhich  not  a 
trace  remains  at  tlie  present  time,  except  the 
numbers,  which  indicated  the  points  of  junc- 
tion of  their  several  ^tarts,  and  which  were 
made  with  a  lead  pencil. 

1  have  fovmd  light  countersunk  spring 
clasps,  such  as  those  \iscd  in  Professor  Willis's 
original  apparatus,  more  convenient  for  hxing 
the  paper  to  the  board  than  brass  pins,  which, 
in  an  awkward  situation,  are  difficult  to  hx 
and  to  unfix. 

As  regards  size,  the  dimensions  given  by 
youi-  correspondent  are  much  too  great,  both 
as  regards  the  instrument  itself,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  drawing-board.  As  regards  the 
latter,  the  size  which  I  now  haA^e  made  for 
myself  and  my  friends,  and  have  used  for 
many  years,  after  numerous  experiments, 
namely — r2in.  by  9fin. — presents  only  one- 
third  of  the  surface  of  that  given  in  Mr. 
Adams's  dramng  of  last  week  ;  whilst  the 
length  of  each  of  the  four  parallel  arms 
of  the  cymagraph  is  only  Tin.  from  rivet 
to  rivet.  A  larger  apparatus,  besides  being- 
very  unwieldy  and  extremely  difficult  to  use 
in  elevated  situations,  is  frequently,  in 
the  case  of  arched  mouldings,  absolutely  in- 
applicable and  useless.  The  condition  of 
oljtaining  a  correct  cymagram  of  an  arch- 
moulding  being  that  the  plane  of  the  drawing- 
board  shall  be  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  the 
bed  of  the  stone  where  the  moulding  is  taken, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  at  right  angles  to  the 
tangent  of  the  arch  at  that  point,  it  is  fre- 
quently very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
apply  a  large  board  to  the  mouldings  of  a 
door-arch,  for  example,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
necessary  continuity  and  overlapping  of  the 
successive  cymagrams,  and  to  realise  the  above 
conditions. 

Nor  is  there  any  disadvantage  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  smaller  board :  the  largest 
series  of  arch-mouldings — such,  for  example, 
as  that  of  the  west  doorway  of  Elgin  Cathe- 
dral, covering  a  surface  of  no  less  than  9ft. — 
I  have  found  as  correctlj"  taken  with  the 
small  board  that  I  use  as  those  of  the 
smallest  piscina.-  Moreover,  it  is  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  take  in  more  mouldings  at  one 
transfer  than  can  be  accomplished  with  a 
board  of  the  above  dimensions  ;  in  the  case  of 
arched  mouldings,  distortion  of  the  profiles, 
either  at  one  end  of  the  cjTnagram  or  the 
other,  is  an  almost  certain  result.  I  need  not 
enlarge  on  the  saving  in  point  of  time,  or  on 
the  greater  ease  and  comfort  to  the  operator 
in  the  use  of  the  smaller  apparatus.  Another 
disadvantage  of  the  larger  instrument  is  the 
liability  of  the  longer  arms  to  bend  and  to 
become  unsteady,  unless  made  exceedinglj' 
strong  and  cumbrous.  The  box  which 
incloses  my  cymagraph  is  only  ll^in.  long, 
'I^in.  broad,  and  2in.  deep. 

The  Cymagraph  is  a  most  fallacious  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  or  careless 
operator ;  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  pro- 
duce distorted  cymagrams.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  incline  the  instrument  a  little  out  of 
the  true  plane  to  do  this ;  and  this  rule  applies 
as  well  to  horizontal  and  to  vertical  as  to 
arched  mouldings.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  in 
a  communication  like  the  present,  to  convey 
all  the  instructions  that  are  necessary  to 
insure  the  correct  transference,  from  stone  to 
paper,  of  these  interesting  and  characteristic 
details  of  Gothic  Architecture  bj'  means  of 
this  valuable  little  instrument.  Half  an 
hoiu-'s  personal  instruction  will  do  more 
in  this  respect  than  ])ages  of  directions  ;  and 
this  I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  affi)rding 
ere  long,  either  at  the  rooms  in  Conduit- 
street,  or  at  the  ensuing  excui-sion  of  the 
Architectural  Association,  and  of  explain- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  simplest  and  most 


expeditious  mode  of  tracing,  setting  up, 
mounting,  and  labelling  the  original  cyma- 
grams, so  as  to  convert  them  into  authentic 
and  presentable  architectural  diagrams, 
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aUANTITIES.— IX. 

STAIRCASES.— Take  firstly  the  length  of 
the  tread,  including  the  housings  into 
strings,  for  the  one  dimension,  by  the  height 
of  riser  p!ns  the  width  of  tread  for  the  other — 
the  extreme  dimensions  Ijcing  taken  in  each 
case.  This  will  give  the  dimension  for  one 
tread  and  riser,  which  Avill  have  to  be  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  such  steps.  Presuming 
we  have  10  fliers  three  feet  long,  as  sketch 


r/c. 


(Fig.  25),  they  would  appear  in  the  Dimen- 


sion-book thus : 


"  Waste." 
"Width  of  tread 
Heia;h.t  of  riser 
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l|in.  deal  treads  -viith 
moulded  nosings,  and 
lin.  deal  risers  upon 
'  strong  fir  carriages, 
and  glued,  blocked 
and  bracketed. 

State  the  thickness  of  the  tread  and  riser 
as  shown  in  the  example  given,  and  also  how 
the  nosing  to  tread  is  to  be  finished,  whether 
rounded  or  moulded  ;  also,  if  it  is  to  be  re 
turned.  It  is  advisable  to  give  the  sizes  and 
mimber  of  the  carriages  under  stairs,  where 
stated  in  the  specification ;  but  this  is  very 
seldom  done,  they  being  in  great  measure  left 
to  the  option  of  the  builders. 

Where  the  steps  are  mitred  to  string  it  is 
necessary  to  state  so,  and  also  whether  the 
treads  are  glued  and  blocked.  If  the  risers 
are  tongued  at  each  edge,  measure  the  groov- 
ing and  tongueing  by  the  foot  run  ;  also  specify 
if  the  winders  are  feather-tongued.  Where 
the  bottom  step  is  fijiished  differently  to  the 


whether  quarter  or  otherwise,  adding  to  the 
width  an  additional  inch  for  the  projection  of 
every  nosing,  and  collecting  the  heights  9! 
the  several  risers.    Thus  : — 

Troad  .3-0 


Housings 
2  Nosings 
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Housings 
1  Nosinj? 


3  ■  4 

10  •  10 

Treads  and  risers  as 
before,  in  winders. 

Number  the  housings  to  treads  and  risers, 
keeping  those  to  winders  separate  from  those 
to  fliers.  Brackets  are  also  numbered  and 
described  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work, 
keeping  the  circular  to  winders  separate  from 
the  straight.  Also,  number  and  describe  the 
curtail  end  to  bottom  step  as  before  stated, 
and  also  the  dovetailed  sinkings  for  balusters, 
where  they  occur. 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  not  understand 
what  is  meant  by  a  "housing,"  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  give  a  sketch  in  ex- 
planation (see  Fig.  27). 


others,  as  a  CTirtailed  or  bull-nosed  step,  it 
will  have  to  be  kept  separate,  and  numbered 
according  to  the  description.  The  nosing, 
where  run  on  the  floor,  as  to  the  top  step, 
must  be  taken  and  described  as  " —  feet  run  of 
deal  moulded  nosing  on  floor  to  form  upper 
step."  The  riser  in  this  case  would  be  measiu'ed 
in  with  the  stairs. 

In  measuring  the  ■ganders  it  is  customary 
to  take  the  entire  space  occupied  by  them, 


Measure  the  strings,  taking  the  extreme 
length,  including  ali  housings,  &c.,  by  the 
width,  the  latter  generally  being  assumed  to 
be  12in.  State  the  thickness  of  the  material 
and  give  full  description,  whether  plain  wall 
string,  rebated  and  beaded  oiiter  string,  sunk 
or  moulded  do.,  and  if  mitred  to  risers,  &c. 
Also  specify  if  wreathed,  how  wreath  is  formed, 
whether  solid  or  in  thicknesses,  &c.  All  ramps 
are  included  in  the  one  dimension,  but  after- 
wards they  are  numbered  as  "  extra  to  ramps 
in  the  moulded  wall-string,"  or  as  the  case 
may  be.  Also  number  all  the  housings, 
angles,  and  ends,  stating  whether  splayed  or 
retiirned,  and  the  description  of  the  string. 

Measure  linings  to  zcell-holes  by  the  foot 
superficial,  describing  the  thickness  of  the 
material  and  the  quality  of  the  labour  upon 
the  same. 

Take  the  length  of  the  handrail  along  the 
centre  of  the  top  of  the  rail,  keeping  the  por- 
tions that  are  ramped,  -m-eathed,  and  scrolled, 
each  separate  from  the  straight.  The  level 
portions,  where  circular,  must  be  also  kept 
distinct.  Describe  the  natiu-e  of  the  handrail, 
whether  moulded  or  othermse,  gi^-ing  sketch 
if  moulded  ;  and  also  the  material,  whether 
solid  or  veneered,  and  if  French-polished  ;  and 
give  the  size,  being  the  largest  ^limension  each 
way  (see  Fig.  28). 


Take  the  labom-  to  fitting  and  fixing  the 
ii-on  core  at  per  foot  run,  describing  whether 
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straight  or  circular  ;  also  the  sinking-  for 
same  in  a  similar  manner.  Take  the  mitred 
and  turned  caps  on  newels  at  per  number ; 
also  number  the  screw-nut  and  joint  to  caps, 
handrail  screws,  and  hxing-,  &c.  Where  the 
openings  to  well-holes  are  small,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  give  the  \vidth  of  it,  as  the 
diminished  width  increases  the  cost  of  pre- 
paring the  circular  portions  of  the  handrail 
inclosing  the  same.  ■  The  limit  of  width  is 
generally  understood  to  be  about  16in.,  all 
below  this  being  so  described. 

In  measuring  newels,  take  the  total  length, 
including  the  tenon,  and  give  the  full 
scantling  of  same,  measured  where  the  dimen- 
sions are  the  greatest.  Fully  describe  the 
labour  on  the  same,  and  the  turnings,  if  any. 
Iron  newels  are  measured  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  foregoing,  and  billed  with  the  Smith, 
the  labour  in  fixing  being,  however,  billed 
with  the  Joiner,  and  also  the  labour  and 
material  in  preparing  mould  for  casting. 

Bahisters  are  also  measured  by  the  foot  run, 
including  the  tenons.  It  will  be  necessary  in 
describing-  them  to  state  the  size,  if  nailed  at 
both  or  either  end,  or  if  dovetailed.  When 
the  balusters  are  turned  to  pattern,  as  sketch 
for  example  (Fig.  29),  it  is  best  to  number 


them,  stating  the  height  and  size,  and  give  a 
full  description  of  the  same,  with  mode  of 
fixing,  as  before.  Iron  balusters  can  be 
measured  by  either  of  these  waj-s,  as  they  are 
billed  at  per  weight.  Ornamental  iron 
balusters,  however,  miist  be  taken  at  per 
number,  and  it  is  customary  to  fix  a  p.  c. 
(prime  cost)  price  to  them.  Where  they  are 
not  intended  to  be  selected  from  a  pattern- 
book,  but  to  be  executed  from  special  design 
in  cast  iron,  take  labour  and  material  in  pre- 
paration of  mould  for  the  same.  In  all  cases 
where  of  iron,  take  labour  for  fixing  at  per 
number. 

_  Closet  FixTrN-GS. — Take  firstly  the  seat  and 
riser,  measiu-ing  the  extreme  depth  of  the 
seat,  and  adding  to  this,  on  waste,  the  height 
of  the  riser.    (See  Fig.  30.)    This  wiU  give 


one  dimension,  and  the  extreme  length  will 
orm  the  other,  and  the  item  would  be  de- 


scribed as  "Inch  (deal)  seat  and  riser,  and  fir 
bearers  " — according  to  thickness.  The  fiap  and 
frame  is  measured  the  length  by  the  width, 
and  described,  the  thickness  being  stated. 
Take  the  skirting  round  seat  at  per  foot  run, 
stating  dimensions  and  description ,  aud  whether 
moiilded  or  otherwise,  numbering  the  mitred 
angles  aud  returned  ends.  Take  a  running- 
dimension  of  the  nosing  on  the  seat,  and  state 
whether  moulded  or  otherwise.  Number  the 
hole  cut  and  dished  in  seat,  the  hole  cut  and 
beaded  for  handle,  also  the  paper-box,  if  pro- 
vided, stating  description,  and  take  the  iron- 
mongery as  it  occurs. 

KiTCHEj^-  DiiESSKiis,  plate-racks,  &c.,  are 
generally  numbered,  and  tlie  full  description 
from  specification  quoted  with  the  p.  c.  (prime 
cost)  if  stated.  iSinks :  these  are  also  num- 
bered, with  size  stated,  and  description. 

Preffice  to  Tuhle  VI. — Having  concluded  the 
description  of  the  varioxis  articles  in  joiner's 
work  seriatim,  I  should  like  to  preface  the 
table  of  admeasui'cment  with  a  word  or  two. 
Fii'stly,  as  to  the  order  in  which  I  have  ar- 
ranged the  various  descriptions  of  labour  and 
material.  Of  course,  where  such  a  multifarious 
list  of  articles  appears,  as  in  this  trade, 
differences  of  arrangement  are  sure  to  exist. 
The  course  I  have  adopted  is  to  keep  as  much 
as  possible  the  different  description  of  labour 
with  the  various  articles  to  which  they  refer. 
Thus,  commence  with  the  fioors,  and  abstract 
and  bin  aU  labours  appertaining  to  the  fioors 
before  commencing  the  sku-tings.  The  same 
with  the  skii'tings.  Then  take  sashes  and 
frames,  doors,  linings,  shutters,  staircases, 
water-closets,  &c.,  &c.,  keeping  them  all 
separate,  as  shown  in  the  table.  Many  sur- 
veyors do  not  foUow  this  course,  biit  prefer  to 
arrange  them  all  according  to  their  thickness, 
without  reference  to  what  they  refer,  com- 
mencing the  list  with  those  of  the  least  thick- 
ness, and  proceeding  in  this  way  to  that  of 
the  greatest  thickness.  These  diflerent  thick- 
nesses are  again  arranged  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  work,  that  of  the  least  value 
being  placed  first.  With  aU  due  deference 
to  those  who  follow  this  coiu'se,  I  think  that 
I  have  proposed  to  be  the  best,  and  therefore 
recommend  its  adoption. 

This  table  is  not  intended  to  include  every  de- 
scription of  labour  in  the  trade.  In  articles 
like  the  present  this  would  be  inadvisable,  and 
indeed  impracticable.  I  have,  however,  given 
sufficient  to  enable  the  reader  fully  to  under- 
stand the  text  of  the  articles,  and  the  method 
of  measurement,  and  the  order  of  taking  out, 
abstracting  and  billing  them.  I  have  also 
made  them  as  diversified  as  possible,  as  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  it.  The  whole  of  the 
various  items  are  presumed  in  the  present  case 
to  be  in  deal,  for  the  sake  of  making  the  table 
as  short  as  possible.  Where  the  work  is  in 
oak  or  mahogany  it  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  deal,  and  brought  into  bill  after  the 
whole  of  the  deal  has  been  abstracted.  "V^Tiere 
both  oak  and  mahogany  appear,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  give  the  oak  precedence.  French- 
polishing,  where  described  in  the  specification, 
must  also  be  included  in  the  description  in  the 
Bill  of  the  Joiner's  work. 

The  ironmongery  is  kept  separate  from  the 
woodwork,  as  shown  in  Table  VT.,  which  will 
be  given  next  week. 


THE  FIGURE  AND  COLOUR  OF  WOOD. 

THE  figure  of  wood  depends  more  upon 
the  particular  mixings  and  dii-ections 
of  the  fibres,  than  upon  anj^  diftereuce  of 
colour.  If  a  tree  were  found  formed  of  merely 
circular  rings,  Hke  the  section  of  an  orange, 
filled  with  layers  of  peel  instead  of  pulp,  the 
horizontal  section  would  exhibit  circles  ;  the 
vertical,  parallel  straight  lines ;  and  the  obliqiie 
section,  parts  of  ovals  ;  but  few,  if  any,  trees 
are  to  be  found  either  exactly  perpendicidar 
or  straight ;  and  therefore,  although  the  thi-ee 
natural  sections  have  a  general  disposition  to 
the  figures  described,  every  little  bend  and 
twist  in  the  tree  disturbs  the  regularity  of  the 


fibre,  and  adds  to  the  variety  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  wood.  A  perpendicular  cut  through 
the  heart  of  the  tree  is  the  hardest  and  most 
diversified,  because  in  it  occurs  the  most  pro- 
fuse mixture  and  density  of  the  fibre,  the 
first  and  tlie  last  in  point  of  age  being  pre- 
sented in  the  same  plank,  but  the  density  and 
diversity  lessen  as  the  board  is  cut  further  away 
from  the  axis. 

Curls  are  formed  by  the  confused  filling  in 
of  the  space  between  the  forks  of  the  branches. 
The  beautiful  figure  thus  induced  causes  a 
log,  say  of  mahogany,  to  be  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  curls  it  contains. 
There  is  great  competition  at  public  auctions 
for  such  logs,  and  prices  which  seem  astonish- 
ing are  sometimes  given  for  a  log  known  by 
judges  to  contain  several  fine  curls.  Occa- 
sionally some  disappointment  may  be  ex- 
perienced when  the  log  is  opened,  but  not 
often.  The  curl  generally  shows  itself  on  the 
outside,  where  it  can  be  seen,  and  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  there  being  interior 
ones  as  well,  which  do  not  show  on  the  surface. 

Figure  is  also  produced  as  follows; — The 
germs  of  the  primary  branches  are  set  at  an 
early  period  of  the  growth  of  the  parent  stem, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  knots.  But  many  fail 
to  penetrate  to  the  exterior,  and  are  covered 
over  by  the  more  vigoroiis  deposition  of  the 
annual  rings.  Each  branch  is  a  miniature 
tree  down  to  the  smallest  twig,  and  this  pro- 
cess goes  on  in  each  individual  branch  just  as 
in  the  trunk.  These  knots  prodiice  figui-e  in 
the  following  manner : — Wlien  the  germ  suc- 
ceeds in  forcing  its  way  to  the  surface,  the 
future  rings  of  the  trunk  bend  and  turn  aside 
when  they  eneo\inter  the  knot,  and  in  the 
softer  woods  do  not  unite  with  it.  This  ac- 
counts for  whitewood  knots  being  so  liable  to 
fall  out.  The  turpentine  in  other  sorts  of 
wood  acts  as  a  sort  of  cement,  and  keeps  the 
knot  in  its  place.  The  hardness  of  knots  is 
due  to  the  close  groiiping  of  the  fibres,  and  to 
their  compression  by  the  surrounding  wood, 
which  itseK  is  allowed  expansion  by  the  yield- 
ing nature  of  the  bark.  The  same  operation 
goes  on  beneath  the  ground  in  the  roots  of  a 
tree,  and  splendid  furnitxire  veneer  wood  is 
obtained  from  some  descriptions. 

The  bii-d's-eye  maple  has  internal  points  or 
spines  on  the  inside  of  the  bark,  which  pene- 
trate the  wood  and  make  irregular  indenta- 
tions. These  cause  the  peculiar  appearance 
which  is  so  much  prized,  and  from  which  the 
wood  takes  its  name. 

In  woods  the  figure  of  which  resembles  the 
ripple  marks  of  the  sea  on  fine  sand,  such  as 
satinwood,  sycamore,  mahogany,  ash,  &e., 
the  figure  is  produced  by  the  serpentine  form 
of  the  grain.  The  fibres  of  all  such  pieces  are 
wavy  on  the  face  at  right  angles  to  that  on 
which  the  ripple  is  observed,  if  not  on  both 
faces,  those  parts  of  the  wood  which  happen 
to  receive  the  light  being  brightest.  Woods 
having  the  silver  grain,  or,  as  called  by 
botanists,  "  medullary  plates  or  rays,"  possess 
another  source  of  adornment,  viz.,  a  sort  of 
dappled  effect,  or  an  effect  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced on  silk  by  threads  running  crosswise  to 
those  longitudinally  disposed.  English  oak, 
Piiga  and  Dutch  wainscot  logs,  Austrian 
wainscot,  &c.,  have  this  pcculiaritj'.  In  the 
oak  plank  the  principal  streaks  or  lines  are 
the  edges  of  the  annual  rings,  which  show,  as 
usual,  parallel  lines  (more  or  less  waved)  from 
the  cui'vature  of  the  tree  or  the  neighboiu'ing 
knots  and  branches.  The  damask  pencillings, 
or  broad  ciuly  veins  and  stripes,  are  cairsed 
by  groups  of  the  meduUary  rays,  which  imdu- 
late  in  layers  from  the  margin  to  the  centre 
of  the  tree,  and  creep  in  betwixt  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres.  Had  the  fibres  of  trees  been 
arranged  with  the  uniformity  and  exactitude 
of  a  piece  of  plain  cloth,  they  would  have 
shown  an  even  and  uninterrupted  colour ;  but 
being  arranged  by  nature  in  irregular  curved 
lines,  almost  every  intersection  of  them  by 
the  hand  of  man  partly  removes  some,  and 
exposes  others,  thus  causing  boundlessvariety 
of  figure.    To  such  a  boundless  extent  do  the 
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changes  caused  by  tints,  fibres,  curls,  knots, 
&c.,  exist,  that  the  cal)inetm!i]cer  scarcely 
ever  seeks  to  match  any  pieces  of  wood  tor 
the  purpose  of  causing'  luiiforinity  of  ii^'ure 
in  tlic  article  he  is  niakinj^-,  and,  indeed, 
diversity  is  mora  pleasing-  to  the  eye  than 
uniformity  would  be,  if  it  were  ])ractlcable. 

As  regards  colour,  some  woods  arc  nearly 
uniform,  and  some  have  several  shades  of  the 
same  hue,  or  of  two  or  tliree  different  colours. 
In  the  horizontal  section  of  such  woods,  the 
tree  seems  to  liavc  clothed  itself  with  dilt'erent 
coats  of  various  colours— such  as  tulipwood, 
kingwood,  zelirawood,  and  rosewood.  In  the 
ordmary  planks  these  markings  get  drawn  out 
into  stripes,  bands,  and  patches,  or  wavy 
lin-ures  of  the  most  beautiful  or  grotesciuc 
character.  "Woods  vareigated  both  in  grain 
and  colour  are  more  generally  employed  for 
objects  with  smooth  surfaces,  such  as  cabinet 
work.  Such  are  Amboyna,  kingwood,  some 
mahogany,  maple,  partridge,  rose,  satin, 
snake,  tulip,  and  zebrawood.  The  beaiitiful 
specimens  of  marquetry  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  aptly  illustrate  the  use  of  such 
wood  for  the  purpose  of  ornamentation,  and 
they  also  prove  that  they  are  out  of  place  in 
other  than  smooth  surfaces,  for  the  same  style 
of  work  in  mouldings  has  a  decidedly  inferior 
effect. 

The  colours  of  fancy  woods  are  not  liable  to 
fade  by  exposure  to*  light,  tulipwood  being 
an  exception  ;  but  age  of  course  darkens  them 
and  mellows  the  general  effect.  But  the 
whitest  of  varnishes  should  be  applied,  or  the 
natural  tint  is  liable  to  be  spoiled. 

The  rich  greenish-bro^ra  of  walnut  is  much 
esteemed,  and  especially  for  pianoforte  cases. 
The  large  makers  own  stocks  of  this  and  other 
fancy  woods  to  an  extent  few  have  any  idea 
of.  the  rich  deep  orange  of  Spanish  mahogany 
makes  beautiful  tables  and  counter  tops,  and 
its  large  square  makes  it  peculiarly  adapted 
to  either  use.    Honduras,  of  a  brownish  tint, 
is  used  for  all  kinds  of  superior  cabinetwork, 
while  oak  is  principally  employed  in  those 
parts  of  house-building  where  durability  is  a 
necessity.    Wainscot  is  preferred  for  cabinet- 
work, and  the  Austrian  has  lately  come  into 
deserved  favom-.    Pitch  pine,  too,  is  pleasing 
both  as  to  coloui-  and  figure  ;  rosewood,  with 
its  rich  tints,  is  not  so  much  used  as  formerly. 
The  colour  of  wood,  when  in  the  log,  may 
readily  be  ascertained  by  scraping  the  outer 
rind,  when  the  ligure  may  also  be  guessed  at 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy ;  but  to 
arrive  at  any  degree  of  perfection  as  a  judge 
requires  -s'ery  long  practice,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  frame  rules  in  writing,  any  one  of 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  numerous  and 
bewildering  exceptions. 


FOREIGN  LABOUR  AND  WAGES 

THE  British  workman,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
considers  himself  so  poorly  paid  that  of 
late  he  has  been  in  a  chi-onic  state  of  strike  ; 
and  contractors  have  been  naturally  timid 
about  making  large  tenders,  not  knowing  biit 
that  they  may  be  caUed  upon,  before  their 
completion,  to  pay  so  large  an  advance  to  the 
workman  as  to  leave  no  fair  profit  on  the 
transaction.  Much,  too,  has  been  said  about 
the  superior  position  of  the  foreign  artisan, 
and  what  that  position  is  the  reports  of  her 
Majesty's  consuls  in  various  countries  now 
reveal  to  us.  A  glance  at  a  few  of  these 
reports  will  be  interesting  at  the  present 
time,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  building 
and  kindred  trades.  "To  begin  with  Ham- 
burgh, Mr.  Ward  reports  that  "The  wages 
paid  in  Hamburgh,  although  much  higher 
than  that  prevailing  in  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, are  low  when  compared  with  the  wages 
paid  in  England,  or  with  the  great  increase 
which  has  taken  place  of  late  yeara  in  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  average 
period  of  work  is  63  hours,  with  occasional 
work  on  Sundays.  Skilled  workmen  earn  on 
an  average  about  £45  per  year,  and  ordinary 
worlcmen  about  £30.    They  pay  rent  about 


£5  to  £7  and  £11,  according  to  earnings. 
Stonemasons  work  GG  hours  in  summer  and 
'A  in  winter,  as  also  do  bricklayers,  joiners, 
carpenters,  and  painters.  Cabinetmakers 
work  GG  liours  all  the  year  round.  A  few 
years  ago  drunkenness  Avas  quite  unknown 
among  this  (diiss,  but  of  late  spirit-drinking 
has  prevailed." 

The  frugal  Dutchman,  as  a  carpenter, 
joiner,  plumber,  or  smith,  earns  in  the  larger 
towns  about  KJs.  per  week,  and  his  wife 
perhaps  3s.  to  4s.  more,  and  Mr.  Locock 
remarks  that  he  can  live  comfortably  and 
contentedly  on  Avhat  would  ill  sufiice  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  an  English  labourer,  and  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  as  dear  and  tho  luxuries 
dearer  than  in  England.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  stokers  at  the  gasworks  at  the  Hague 
receive  17s.  Gd.  per  week.  They  work  12 
hours  a  day,  are  well  and  warmly  clad,  and 
rarelj-  taste  meat.  A  very  small  house  may 
be  had  from  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  week.  Leaders 
or  originators  of  any  movement  having  for 
object  either  a  simultaneous  suspension  of 
work,  or  to  forbid  working  in  a  particular 
factory,  &c.,  or  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of 
work,  or  in  any  manner  to  fetter  it,  or  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour,  are  liable  by  article 
415  of  the  Penal  Code  to  imprisonment  from 
two  to  five  years,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, strikes  are  almost  unknown. 
"  Where  masters  and  men  are  forbidden  to 
fight,"  says  the  British  Consul,  "  they  learn 
to  arrange  their  differences  by  more  gentle 
and  civilised  means." 

From  Prussia  hardly  any  recent  statistics 
are  given.    A  manufacturer  of  the  important 
town  of  Bremen  gives  the  foUo-^ving  table  of 
wages  for  1867.    Journeymen  masons  14s.  Gd. 
per  week,  12  hours  a  day  in  summer.  Assist- 
ants, 10s.  Gd.  per  week  ;  carpenters,  14s.  Gd. 
per  work,  and  13  hours  work  ;  journejTuen, 
13s.  6d.  ;  painters  and  glaziers,  journeymen, 
1 2s.  per  week  and  11  hours' work.    At  the 
time  the  British  representative  sent  his  report 
7,000  Silesian    miners  had  struck  for  an 
advance,  and  the  smelters'  wages  were  then  at 
the  highest,  about  9s.  per  week,  and  moulders 
15s.;  but  he  mentions   that  "the  owners 
refuse  to  recognise  the  trades'  union,  and  will 
only  treat  with  the  men  themselves."  Both 
rent  and  cost  of  living  are  reported  as  very 
low,  but  the  most  recent  returns  can  be  only 
regarded  as  an  approximate  result.    It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  at  one  of  the 
Silesian  blast  furnaces  wages  were  in  1868 
regulated  by   the  weekly  produce  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  weekly  wages  are  given  as 
follows:  Smelters,  12s.  ,8id.  to  21s.  lid.; 
chargers  of  furnaces,    10s.  lid.  to   13s.  ; 
barromnen,  7s.  2^i.  to  12s.  6d. 

In  Belgium  the  artisan  is  singularly  un- 
fortunate. A  family  earning  less  than  £40  a 
year  in  a  town,  and  £36  in  the  country,  may 
be  taken  as  partly  living  on  charity  ;  nor  do 
thev  become  entirely  independent  under  £60 
to  £80.  The  payment  of  an  ordinary  hand  in 
such  trades  as  carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  and 
the  like  is  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  8d.  a  day,  two 
shillings  being  good  wages  ;  and  perhaps  his 
family  make  it  up  to  2s.  6d.  per  day.  But 
in  spite  of  his  poverty,  he  will  keep  Saint 
Monday,  and  these  and  saints'  days  leave  him 
about  "236  Avorking  days  in  the  year.  In 
what  may  be  called  the  domestic  trades,  the 
journeyman  is,  as  a  rule,  either  a  young  or  an 
improvident  workman ;  for  a  good  hand  can 
generally  set  up  for  himself.  For  instance, 
in  Brussels  an  ordinary  carpenter,  with  a  few 
pounds  in  hand,  or  credit  for  a  little  wood, 
may  earn  4s.  to  6s.  a  day.  The  inferior  men 
are  in  a  deplorable  way — eat  little  or  no  meat, 
inferior  bread  with  grease,  potatoes,  soup,  and 
floods  of  weak  coffee  and  chicory,  with  bad 
-milk  :  in  fact  they  are  little  above  the  condi- 
tion of  our  worst  paid  agricultural  labourers. 
In  factofies,  however,  there  is  a  better  state 
of  things,  and  the  men  are  far  superior, 
better  hands  being  paid  from  2s.  6d.  to  8s., 
and  the  women  about  Is.  6d.  per  day. 
Colliers  earn  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day,  and 
engine-di'ivers  from  5s.  to  8s.    Mr.  Lumley 


adds  that  the  Belgian  miner  resembles  his 
British  brethren,  "taking  part  in  strikes  at 
the  instigation  of  persons  little  his  superior 
in  point  of  education,  and  apt  to  lead  a  life  of 
alternate  luxury  and  misery." 

Portugal  is  reported  to  have  no  trades' 
unions,  and  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  the 
absence  of  drunk(fnness,  make  the  wages 
suffice  to  meet  the  workman's  wants.  No 
statistics  can  be  had,  but  the  Portuguese 
(iovernment  estimate  the  earnings  of  the 
industrial  classes  at  from  lO^d.  to  os.  4d.  per 
day. 

In  Sweden,  in  such  towns  as  Gothenburg, 
tlie  skilled  workman  may  have  lodgings  at 
from  12s.  to  14s.  per  month,  of  a  very  com- 
fortable description.  The  making  of  iron 
stove-ranges,  &c.,  is  paid  2^d.  to  3d.  per  hour 
for  skilled  workmen,  and  l^d.  to  Ifd.  for 
ordinary;  skilled  carpenters,  3d.  to  4d.  per 
hour.  At  the  great  patent  safety  match 
factory  at  L'mkf'.ping,  clever  hands  earn  3s.  4d. 
a  day,  and  others  as  low  as  Is.  2d..  This  is 
by  piece-work  ;  those  who  work  by  the  day  of 
13  hours  receive  9d.  to  Is.  5d.  Skilled  smiths 
earn  2s.  3d.  to  3s.  4d.  per  day  of  11  or  12 
hours ;  less  skilled.  Is.  7d.  to  2s.  3d.  for  the 
same  time.  Trades'  unions,  as  we  understand 
them,  have  only  recently  been  formed,  and  to 
a  limited  extent. 

In  Saxony  wages  have  risen  considerably 
of  late  years.  Twelve  hours  constitute  a  day's 
work,  and  sometimes  thirteen.  Asphalte- 
roofers  are  scheduled  as  earning  12s.  to  18s. 
per  week  ;  glaziers,  6s.  to  15s. ;  house-painters, 
6s.  to  24s.  ;  sawmill-hands,  9s.  to  24s.  ;  stone- 
masons, 9s.  to  30s. ;  carpenters,  7s.  6d.  to  18s. 
The  maximum  may  be  taken  for  skilled 
labour.  The  Saxon  workman  knows  how  to 
keep  himself  and  family  on  his  earnings,  and 
frequently  to  save  enough  to  buy  a  small 
house,  but  he  is  never  able  to  lay  by  much. 

In  Wurtemberg  the  building  trade  has  been 
very  active  of  late  years,  causing  a  rise  in 
wages  of  80  to  90  per  cent.,  but  yet  they  are 
only  3s.  to  3s.  4d.  for  a  mason  or  bricklayer, 
though  first-class  workmen  receive  more. 

Under  Turkish  rule,  at  Broussa,  the  mason 
gets  2s.  8d.  to  3s.  4d.  per  day,  carpenters 
3s.  2d.  to  4s.  8d.,  stonecutters  3s.  2d.  to  os., 
cabinetmakers  os.  to  6s.,  and  at  other  places 
these  rates  are  very  much  less.  A  suminer 
day's  work  is  13  hotirs. 

In  Moscow  the  last  returns  show  the  follow- 
ing monthly  wages  were  being  paid : — Black- 
smiths, £2.  14s.  8d.  ;  joiners,  £2.  5s.  4d. ; 
enginemen,  £2.  8s.  8d. ;  day  labourers, 
£1.  Os.  9^d.  Wages  have  increased  as  rapidly 
as  the  rise  in  provisions,  and  were  it  not  for 
"  vodka,"  or  corn  brandy,  the  Russian  work- 
man would  be,  comparatively  speaking,  well 
off. 

In  Greece  carpenters  earn  2s.   l^d.  to 


3s.  6^d.  per  day ;  cabinet  makers,  2s.  l^d.  to 
4s.  3d.  ;  masons.  Is.  9^d.  to  3s.  6^d. ;  plaster- 
ers, 2s.  lid.  to  3s.  6id  ;  and  house-decorators, 
2s.  l^d.  to  4s.  3d. 

Taking  the  cost  of  living  into  due  and 
liberal  consideration,  the  British  workman 
does  not  seem  to  be  illused.  He  has  a  right 
to  get  all  he  can  in  return  for  his  skill,  but  it 
is  quite  evident  that  he  allows  professional 
agitators  to  delude  him  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  his  fellow-workmen  on  the  Continent. 
Because  many  of  them  are  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, is  certainly  no  reason  why  he  should 
be  underpaid  ;  but  when  employers  are  closing 
their  works  rather  than  submit  to  what  they 
consider  to  be  an  injustice,  and  workmen 
combine  to  lessen  the  supply  of  a  necessity  of 
life,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  they 
are  damaging  their  own  interests,  and  invok- 
ing a  hostile  public  opinion  quite  strong 
enough  to  find  a  remedy. 


The  London  and  County  Bank  are  about  to  make 
an  important  addition  to  their  present  banking 
premises  in  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-street,  and  for 
this  purpose  they  have  just  purchased  the  old 
rectory-house  adjoining,  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  S.  Edmimd  the  King  and  Martyr,  for  the  sum  of 
£18,000. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ART  IN  INDIA. 

ON  Friday  ovoning  last  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smitli, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  road  a  long  and  oxhaiistivo 
paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  Mr.  James  Fer- 
gusson  in  the  chair.     The  lecturer,  after  some 
preliminary  observations,  said  that  the  three 
great  groups  of  tlie  architecture  of  India  might 
bo  broadly  classed  as  Hindu,  Mahommedan,  and 
European — each   group  representing  buildings 
erected  under  throe  different  political  conditions 
<^f  the  country.    The  Hindu  group  comprised  the 
proper  buildings  of  the  country ;  many  different 
I'acos  had  -worked  upon  them,  and,  closely  ex- 
amined, they  yielded  manifold  traces  of  migra- 
tions, conquests,  changes  of    style,   and  other 
marks  of  difi'eronce  ;  still  the  group  was  marked 
by  certain  broad,    and  unmistakable  charac- 
teristics,   and  the   architecture  indigenous  to 
the    soil  might  bo   considered  as    one  great 
style,  -which   might  conveniently   be  termed 
Hindu.    The  second  group  consisted  of  the  build- 
ings found  in  those  provinces  -where  the  Mahom- 
medan invaders  obtained  and  kept  supremacy 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  -where,  bringing  their 
art  -with  them,  they  exercised  it  -with  a  wise 
adaptation  of  their  subsidiary  forms  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  climate,  and  a  clever  adoption 
of  much  of  the  amazing  skill  for  surface  decora- 
tion which  they  found  ready  to  their  hands.  The 
Mahommedan  buildings  of  Ahmedabad  were  the 
best  known  of  tho  group,  and  probably  the  best 
worth  knowing.    The  third  group  of  buildings 
illustrative  of  tho  architecture  of  India  consisted 
of  those  which  dated  from  the  European  occupa- 
tion of  India.     These  wore  motley,  and  mostly 
made  no  pretensions  to  architectural  character ; 
and  when  they  did  make  such  pretensions  they 
more  often  than  not  fell  short  of  the  apparent 
-aim  of  their  designers.   There  were  many  reasons 
why  these  buildings  were  unlikely  to  have  much 
merit.    For  long  there  was  little  leisure  and  as 
little  inclination  to  indulge  in  architecture  at  all. 
In  the  moment  of  conquest  and  the  hurry  of 
aewly-established  trading,  such  forts  and  barracks 
as  could  shelter  and  secure  the  soldiery,  and  such 
rough  buildings  as  would  suffice  to  hold  the  goods, 
were  all  that  were  attempted.    As  time  went  on, 
the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  English  set 
such  fashion  as  there  was  in  the  buildings  of  the 
country.    Worse  models  than  those  nations  were 
buildings  at  homo  could  not  easily  be  conceived, 
yet  the  European  buildings  in  India  were  worsej 
and  the  bathos  to  which  architecture — if  it  might 
be  called  so — sank  in  India  in  the  early  times  of 
the  British  occupation  could  not  be  better  de- 
scribed than  l)y  saying  that  it  fell  short  even  of 
our  own  eighteenth  century  work  at  home.  One 
circumstance  especially  militated  against  im- 
provement, and  prevented  the  fashions  set  by  the 
Portuguese  (who  seemed  to  have  taken  such  lead 
as  was  taken)  from  being  improved  upon,  and 
this  circumstance   still  stood    in  the    way  of 
European  improvement.     It  -n^as  this:  that  no 
Englishman  was  a  settler  in  India.  Englishmen 
did  not  transport  themselves,  their  houses,  and 
their  modes  of  life  to  that  country.    They  only 
went  there  for  a  term  of  years,  and  consequently, 
looking  upon  their  sojourn  as  temporary,  put  up 
with  that  which  in  a  real  colony  would  soon  be 
superseded.    Better  days,  however,  had  to  come ; 
and  the  importance  of  the  Viceroy  and  his  court! 
and  of  the  provincial  governors,  required  that 
«ome  permanent  provision  for  State,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  for  public  worship  and 
public  business,  should  be  made.  Accordingly, 
in  the  capital,  and  by  degrees  in  other  great 
stations,  buildings  began  to  rise  for  civil  purposes, 
while  those  for  military  purposes  were  constantly 
being  extended  and  improved.    In  no  country 
where  there  were  buildings    of  which  remains 
existed  had  there   been    a  great  political  and 
social  crisis,  such  as  an  invasion,  without  a  per- 
ceptible record  being  left  on  the  architecture  of 
the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  the  event. 
The  Mahommedan  invaders  of  lodia  made  their 
mark  in  the  country;  and  the  English  were  at  the 
present  time  engaged  in  writing  such  a  record  on 
the  face  of  the  country  that,  were  the  British 
occupation  of  India  at  once  to  cease,  the  visible 
tokens  of  such  occupation  would  survive  in  our 
canals,  railways,  ports,  and  public  buildings,  or 
the  remains  of  them,  for  centuries  to  come.  The 
custom  of  the  Romans,  in  occupying  comparatively 
barbarous  countries,  was  to  transport  their  archi- 
tecture with  very  small  variation,  if  any,  to  tho 
new  spot.    Tho  Mahommedan  conquerors  of  India 
did  not  pursue  precisely  the  same  course;  they 


found  an  existing  architecture  in  tlio  country, 
and  a  power  of  decorative  carving,  which  were 
very    remarkable,    and     they    proceeded  to 
incorporate  many  features  of  tho  national  art 
with  their  own.    Now  that  attention  had  been 
pretty  generally  awakened  to  tho  claims  of  archi- 
tecture as  a  fine  art,  the  question  presented  itself 
for    solution — What  sort  of  architecture  ought 
we  to  employ  in  India  ?    Mr.  Smith  thought  we 
ought,  like  tho  Romans  .and  the  Mahommodans, 
to  take  oiv  national  style  with  us,  but  being 
strangers,  as  the  Romans  were,  rather  than  semi- 
eolonists,  like  the  Mahommedans,  wo  should  be 
likely  to  succeed  best  if  we  were  not  too  anxious 
to  incorporate  much  of  the  art  or  style  of  the 
country  with  our  own.    In  the  face  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  defining  what  our  national  style  really 
is,  it  might  at  least  be  admitted  that  there  was  a 
recognised  modern  European  architecture  ;  and 
while  it  was  difficult,  and  perhaps  unnecessary, 
to  lay  down  the  rule  that  our  work  in  India 
ought  to  be  English,  thei-e  could  be  little  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  that  it  ought  to  be  at  least 
European.     In   occupying   India  we  had  not 
become  colonists;  we  had  remained  conquerors. 
We  had  not  sought  to  divest  ourselves  of  our 
national  habits,  or  manners,  or  dress,  or  laws, 
even  when  convenience  would  have  been  con- 
sulted by  so  doing.    Let  us,  then,  be  European 
in  our  art ;  for  art,  if  it  be  true,  was  an  expres- 
sion of  national  individuality  more  intense  and 
more  truthful  than  custom,  fashion,  or  govern- 
ment.   The  Mahommedan  style  had  been  advo- 
cated, or  one  of  the  styles  of  Hindu  architecture, 
as   the  most  suitable  for  modern  buildings  for 
European  purposes — firstly,  on  account  of  suita- 
bility to  climate  ;  secondly,  because  the  natives 
could  carry  out  the  work  ;  and  lastly,  because 
such  architecture  was,  or  could  be  made,  very 
beautiful.    By  far  the  most  powerful  of  these 
reasons  was  that  Indian  architecture,  whether 
Mahommedan  or  Hindu,  was  the  oiJspring  of  the 
climate  ;  but  if  it  could  be  shown  by  experience 
that  buildings  which  would  not  look  out  of  place 
in  England  could  be  erected  in  India,  and  would 
be  found  perfectly  suitable   for   us,   then  we 
might,  without  hesitation,  allow  the  preponderat- 
ing weight  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  giving 
a  European  aspect  to  om-  art  to  outweigh  what" 
ever  could  be  argued  in  fixvour  of  Oriental  archi- 
tecture on  the  score  of  its  being  the  architecture 
of  the  country.    In  the  second  place,  the  natives, 
although  they  could  design  and  build  in  the 
native  styles,  would  not  be  so  employed,  as  the 
buildings  which  were  built  for  European  use  in 
India  had  been  invariably  built  under  European 
superintendence  or  from  European  designs,  and 
always  would  be.    The  last  argimient  in  favour 
of  utilising  Oriental  architectm-e  for  European 
requirements  in  India  would  have  great  weight 
were  it  impossible  to  provide  anything  beautiful 
that  would  also  be  European.    Having  argued  at 
great  length  in  favour  of  employing  European 
architecture  for  our  requirements  in  India,  Mr. 
Smith  proceeded  to  consider  what  style,  or  modifi- 
cations of  style,  were  best  suited  to  the  purpose. 
The  style  native  to  England — English  Gothic — was 
not  fitted  to  be  transferred  to  India  without  large 
modification.    All  its  forms  were  designed  to  be 
seen  by  a  horizontal  and  a  faint  light.    It  was 
essentially  fitted  to  a  cold,  damp  climate;  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  its  characteristics  would 
require  many  alterations  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  glare  of  Indian  sunshine,  on  the  other,  its 
provisions  for  carrying  off  the  gentle  shower,  or 
even  the  steady  downpour,  of  an  English  wot 
day,  would  prove  quite  inadequatojto  cope  with 
the  torrential  rains  of  a  tropical  storm.  The 
adoption  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  the  style  in 
which  Wren  worked  so  ably,  would  be  less  im- 
practicable for  adoption  in  India  than  English 
Gothic.    The  style^  took  its  rise  in  a  sunshiny 
country,  and  the  changes  which  had  been  made 
in  it  to  suit  it  to  this  country  were  neither  many 
nor  great.  Somerset  House  might  be  copied  in 
Calcutta  without  the  attempt  being  wildly  and 
utterly  unsriitable.   The  intensity  of  the  heat  and 
light  in  India  would  occasion  many  variations  in 
the  buildings,  whether  Gothic  or  Classic,  which 
were  put  up   in  that    climate.    The  windows 
would   invariably    become  smaller  and  fewer, 
or  if  they  remained  large  and  open,  must  be 
screened  by  external  shelter.    The  walls  would 
become  so  thick  as  to  occasion  the  disuse  of  the 
buttress  in  all  Gothic  structures ;  the  roof  -ss'ould 
be   flattened;   and  the    extensive   use  of  the 
horizontal  cornice  would  be  encouraged.  The 
pioment  these  changes  were  proposed  in  a  Gothic 
structure,  the  Gothic  of  Italy  and  the  South  of 


France — countries  whoso  sub-tropical  heat  was  not 
unknown— was  recalled  to  the   memory ;  and 
when  they  were  made  in  a  Classic  design,  the 
Italian  Renaissance  architecture,  as  practised  in 
the  sunny  streets  of  the  cities  whence  it  started 
to  overrun  Europe,  presented  itself  as  the  true 
model.    Thus,  then,  there  could  be  found  in  the 
south  of  Europe  models  which  were  essentially 
fitted  for  use  as  guides  in  designing  buildings  for 
hot  climates,  and  these    models  were  unmis- 
takably European.    Were  they  so  different  from 
English  examples  as  to  be  unsuited  to  the  pur- 
pose?   Mr.  Smith  unheiitatingly  answered,  No. 
An  Englishman  would    recognise    in  Italian 
Gothic,  or  the  Gothic  of  Southern  Franco,  the 
prototype  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  course  of 
erection  at  his  university  or  in  his  city,  so  that 
the  very  phase  of  Gothic  most  in  use  here  at  the 
present  day  bordered  upon  that  which  most  ap- 
propriately lent  itself  to   the  requirements  of 
India.    In  the  case  of  Renaissance  work,  there 
was  even  less  difference  between  the  aspect  of 
the  buildings  of  South  Italy  and  that  with  which 
we  were  familiar  under  the  general  name  of 
Classic,  than  between  the  two  families  of  Gothic  re- 
ferred to.   The  open  loggia,  a  feature  as  fitted  for 
use  in  India  as  in  Italy,  though  almost  unknown 
in  England,  was  so  essentially  consistent  with 
those  features  which  we  adopted,  that  its  use  in- 
volved nothing  startling  to  the  English  eye.  One 
f eafure  which  English  architects  left  behind  when 
they  transported  Italian   Renaissance   to  this 
country  ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  transferring 
it  to  British  India.    This  feature  was  the  beau- 
tiful internal  quadrangle  or  cortile,  which  was 
the  direct  lineal  descendant  of  the  atrium  of  a 
Roman  house,  and  corresponded  closely  with  the 
courtyard  of  the  dwellings  and  palaces  of  almost 
all  the  Oriental  cities.    Of  the  beauty,  coolness, 
and  the  comfort  to  be  found  in  a  cortile  Italy 
offered  endless  examples,  perfectly  worked  out, 
and  Anglo-Indian  buildings  afforded  not  unfrequent 
opportunities  of  making  use  of  them  ;  yet  the 
cortile  was  rare,  if  not  unknown,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  those  buildings.    Having  thus  arrived 
at  some  idea  of  what  might  reasonably  be  done 
in  designing  important  buildings  for  India,  the 
lecturer  reviewed  what  has  already  been  done. 
To  show  how  the  fashions  of  building  at  home  had 
been  reflected,  as  in  a  distorting  mirror,  in  the 
architecture  of  India  during  the  early  years  of 
our  occupation  of  the  country,  he  quoted  from 
the  BuiLDixG  Ne-\vs*  some  remarks  made  on  the 
subject  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  the  course  of  a 
lecture  delivered  at  the  Architectiiral  Museum. 
Wlien  the  Greek  revival  arose,  India  was  long 
a  kind  of  suburb  of  Edinburgh.     It  was  quite 
possible    that    the    Greek    movement  might 
have  prospered  in  India  had  any  architect  so 
practical  as  Mr.  Thomson  been  at  work  on  the 
problem  ;  as  it  was,  the  buildings  which  had  been 
erected  in  India   as  the  result  of  the  Greek 
revival  were  gloomy  and  inappropriate.  Tho 
mode  in  which  the  public  works  were  done  was 
very  detrimental  to  their  chances  of  obtaining 
artistic  merit.     All  public  works  in  India  (and 
until  lately  most  buildings  of  any  pretensions 
to  architecture  had  been  public  works)  had  been 
designed  and  carried  out  by  military  men,  with 
no  special  architectural  training.    With  greatly 
accelerated  speed  of  transit  between  India  and 
Europe,  the  transfer  of  government  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  introduction  of  railways,  architecture 
began  to  be  considered  worth  cultivating,  and  the 
Government  began  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
obtaining   designs    for  public   buildings  from 
architects  in    England.     The   first  church  of 
good  architectural  character  was  (according  to 
the  lecture  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  already  referred 
to)  designed  by  Mr.  Conybeare.    This  church, 
however,  according  to  the  same  authority,  owed 
some  of  its  best  features  to  Sir  6.  G.  Scott.  Sir 
Bartle    Frere,   when  he   became  Governor  of 
Bombay,    found    an    active  coadjutor  in  the 
late  Mr.  Kinloch  Forbes,  and   a  scheme  was 
contemplated  for  providing  Bombay   with  one 
of  the  most  complete  series  of  public  buildings 
which  any  city  could  boast,  and  although  only 
part  ^  of  this  scheme  had  been  actually  carried 
out,  it  had  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  efforts 
of  private  enterprise  in  the  architectural  em- 
bellishment of  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire. 
After  giving  a  brief  description  of  the  buildings 
on  which  modern  architects  (including  himself ; 
Mr.   Trubshawe,   consulting    architect   to  the 
Government  of  Bombay ;  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Brodrick,  Mr.  Burges,  Mr.  Paris,  Mr. 
Molecey,    Mr.   Chisholm.    Messrs.    Scott  and 
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McClolland,  and  Mr.  Emorson,  tho  latter  archi-  PHOJECTKU 
toct  boinK  now  engaged  in  carrying  out  a  catliodral 
at  Allahabad,  in  a  Ktylo  of  Southern  Gothic 
excellently  suited  to  tho  requirements  ^of  tlie 
country  and  tho  ciroumKtanoes  of  the  English 
community)  had  boon  employed  in  Bombay  and 
other  cit'ioH,  Mr.  Smith  concluded  by  saying 
that  tho  designing  of  buildings  for  India  would 
always  bo  best  left  to  men  who  know  something 
of  tho  country — chiefly  to  men  resident  in  it — 
but  it  ought  to  bo  intrusted  to  educated  and 
artistic  architects.  In  tho  execution  of  them 
groat  effect  would  probably  in  time  be  obtained 
by  enlisting  tho  skill  of  native  artificers  in 
decorative  work,  such  as  carving  and  pierced 
stone-work  ;  and  Indian  interiors  might  ofteri  Ije 
rich  in  carving  and  bright  in  colour  decoration. 
There  was  an  infinito  amount  of  scope  open  here 
to  tho  decorative  artist ;  and  ho  had  tho  prospect 
of  being  ablo  to  train,  if  not  to  obtain,  native 
painters  and  carvers  to  execute  this  part  of  his 
work.  In  a  country  where  no  wall-paper  could 
bo  used,  and  where  plaster  was  the  only  building 
material  that  was  almost  uniformly  good,  fresco- 
painting  and  distemper-colouring  seemed  to 
suggest  themselves ;  and  where  natty  manual 
labour  was  so  cheap  and  abundant,  mosaic  might 
be  easily  introduced  into  floors  and  panels,  while 
a  little  of  the  carver's  skill  bestowed  upon  the 
familiar  bla«k-wood  f m-niture  might  be  employed 
with,  very  great  success  in  adorning  such  wood- 
work as  it  was  desirable  or  customary  to  leave 
visible. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  discussion, 
Jlr.  Emerson  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  some 
modification  of  one  of  the  Eastern  styles  of  archi- 
tecture would  bo  found  more  suited  both  to  our 
own  requirements  and  to  the  necessities  of  the 
climate,  than  any  Western  style  whatever. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Fergusson)  said  that  in 
the  early  years  of  the  British  occupation  of  India, 
such  a  being  as  an  architect  hardly  existed  in 
tho  country,  and  every  one  who  wanted  to  build 
fas  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  seemed  best  in  his 
own  eyes.    The  first  architect  ever  sent  out  to 
India  from  this  country,  as  far  as  he  knew,  was 
one  of  the  Wyatts,  who  was  sent  out  to  build  the 
Government  House  at  Calcutta.    He  produced  a 
building  v/hich  was  very  creditable,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  best  public  buildings  in  India  up 
to  a  recent  'time.  The  early  Anglo-Indians  simply 
used  the  Italian  orders  of  architecture  which  were 
so  fashionable  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  begin 
ning  of  the  present  century,  and  used  them  in 
such  manner  as  seemed  to  them  to  suit  the  exi 
gencies  of  the  time.    The  whole  of  the  early 
European  architecture  of  Calcutta  and  other  parts 
of  India  was  of  that  type,  and  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  the  natives  imitated  it.    It  was  only 
-within  the  last  15  or  20  years  that  architects  had 
been  employed  in  India,  and  the  rebviilding  of 
Bombay  had  inaugurated  quite  a  new  epoch  in 
Indo-European   architecture.     The  question  of 
what  style  we  were  to  employ  in  India  was  a 
serious  one.    He  presumed   that  for  churches 
Gothic  must  be  used,  because  our  clmrehes  should 
be  distinguished  from  heathen  temples  ;  by  the 
adoption  of  Gothic  forms  he  thought  very  good 
modern    churches  might   be    built   in  India, 
making  the  aisles   assume  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  verandahs,  and  using  the  nave  only 
for  congregational  pui-poses.    The  difficulty  was 
the  pointed  arch,  which  was  a  very  inconvenient 
arch  for  use  in  India,  because  with  lofty  pointed 
arches  it  was  necessary  to  have  screens  from 
the  top  down  to  within  6ft.  or  7ft.  of  tho  ground, 
in  order  to  keep  owt  the  glare.    With  regard^  to 
public  buildings,  a  much  freer  style  was  requisite, 
and  he  thought  that  some  modification  of  the 
Italian  style  would  be  found  to  bo  really  the  only 
style  which  could  be  used,  and  particularly  a  low- 
arched  style,  for  low  a.rches  were  an  imperative 
requirement.    He  believed  that  the  solution  of 
the  difiticulty  would  come  from  the  use  of  iron — 
not  iron  used  to  imitate  any  style  at  all,  but  iron 
used  as  iron,  in  balconies,  verandahs,  &c.  The 
natives  used  stone  for  verandahs  very  much,  and 
in  very  delicate  forms  ;  iron  might  be  employed 
for  such  work,  but  not  in  servile  imitation  of  stone 
forms.    He  agreed  with  Mr.  Smith  in  saying  that 
to  some  extent  the  European  buildings  should 
harmonise  with  the  Oriental  buildings.  What- 
ever style    was    adopted,  however,  good  ar- 
chitecture could  hardly  fail  to  be  effective  in 
India,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  deep  shadows 
and  large  areas.    A  few  more  papers  such  as  Mr. 
Smith's  would  do  nmch  to  further  the  advance- 
ment of  architecture  in  India. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  tho  lecturer  closed  the 
proceedings. 


METROPOLITAN 
MENTS. 


IMPItOVE- 


TIIE  report  of  Mr.  Haywood,  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  to  the  City  of  London,  on  tho 
projects  immediately  affecting  the  Corporation  of 
Loudon  for  which  logLslative  sanction  is  to  bo 
sought  during  tho  present  session,  has  been  sent 
to  us.  Tho  projects  reported  on  are  six  in  num- 
ber. Tho  first  is  tho  "City  and  West  End  Rail- 
way," of  which  some  particulars  were  given  in 
TiiK  Bi;ii-i)iNG  Newb  of  Feb.  14,  in  connection 
with  the  r(!port  thereon  of  the  surveyor  to  the 
Holborn  District  Board  of  Works.  The  whole  of 
tho  railway  is  to  bo  uudorground,  and  it  is  to  ex- 
tend from  South  Kensington  by  way  of  tho 
Bromptou-road,  Knightsbridge,  and  Piccadilly,  to 
Regent's-circus.  From  thence  south  of  a  now 
street  to  bo  formed  from  Kegent's-circus  to 
Rupert-sti-eet,  to  Dudley-street,  S.  Giles's,  then  on 
beneath  Broad-street  to  Holborn,  from  the  west 
end  of  which  another  new  street  is  to  be  foimed 
with  the  railway  beneath  it  as  far  as  Gate-street, 
thence  under  Lincoln's-inn-field.s,  crossing  Hol- 
born near  Bi-ownlow-stroet,  and  continuing  from 
that  point  to  Ely-court,  across  Hatton-gardun  and 
the  Farringdon-road,  to  a  junction  with  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  near  its  station  in  Charles- 
streot. 

The  second  project  is  one  by  which  tho  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company  proposes  to  tako  a 
small  additional  area  in  the  City' beyond  that  to 
which  they  are  already  entitled,  in  Blomfield- 
streot.  The  company  also  seek  power  to  abandon 
so  much  of  the  railway  authorised  by  the  Tower- 
hill  Extension  Act  of  18()4,  as  lies  between  High- 
street,  Aldgato,  and  Trinity-square,  Tower-hill, 
at  which  latter  point  it  was  intended  to  join  tho 
Metropolitan  District  Railway,  and  thus  complete 
the  inner  circle.  The  powers  for  the  formation 
of  this  part  of  the  District  Railway  have,  how- 
ever, long  expired,  and  there  is  but  little  proba- 
bility of  the  junction  between  the  two  railways 
ever  being  made  upon  the  line  originally  pro- 
jected. 

The  Jlidlaud  Railway  seek  power  to  acquire 
land  for  an  additional  line  of  railway  between 
Jacob's  Well-passage  and  Whitecross-street,  to 
run  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  terminating  near  to  Whitecross-street, 
where  it  is  intended  to  form  a  large  receiving 
house  and  goods  depot. 

The  "East  and  West  Metropolitan  Junction 
and  Cannon-street  Railway  "  promote  a  scheme 
for  a  line  of  railway  starting  by  a  junction 
with  the  authorised  (Tower-hill  Extension)  rail- 
way, and  proceeding  thence  by  a  curve,  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  Whitechapel  High- 
street,  near  to  Goulston-street,  and  thence  be- 
neath Whitechapel  High-street,  the  Mile-end 
and  Bow-roads,  to  the  North  London  Ra,ilway  at 
Bow. 

The  North  Metropolitan  Tramway  Company, 
who  have  already  laid  a  large  number  of  tram- 
ways throughout  the  northern  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  the  metropolis,  seek  to  extend  their 
system  within  the  City.  Firstly,  by  a  double 
line  of  tramway  commencing  at  the  southern  end 
of  S.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and  proceeding  along 
that  thoroughfare  and  Aldersgate-street  to  Hare- 
court,  where  the  double  line  is  to  terminate,  and 
thence  northward  by  a  single  line  to  join  the 
already  existing  tramway  in  Goswell-street. 
Secondly,  by  a  line  of  tramway  to  commence  at 
Finsbury-piaoe,  and  to  be  carried  along  South- 
place,  Eldon-street,  Blomfield-street,  and  Liver- 
pool-street, to  the  eastern  side  of  the  North 
London  Railway  station.  Thirdly,  a  double  line 
of  tramway,  from  its  present  tei-minus  at  the  City 
boundary  at  Finsbury-place,  to  be  carried  along 
the  Pavement,  Jloorgate-street,  and  Prince 
street,  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Bank. 
Fourthly,  a  line  of  tramway,  partly  single  and 
partly  double,  from  its  present  terminus  at  the 
City "  boundary  at  Whitechapel,  along  Aldgate 
High-street  and  Aldgate,  to  the  junction  of  Fen^ 
church-street  with  Leadenhall-street. 

The  Bill  to  be  introdueed  by  the  Government 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  Jlint  is  apparently 
tho  same  as  that  for  which  notices  were  served  on 
the  Corporation  during  the  last  and  several  pi-e 
ceding  sessions  of  Parliament.  No  details  of 
the  scheme  can  be  obtained. 


What  is  one  of  Pharaoh's  Priests  worth  at  the 
present  day  ?  The  Guardian  answers  the  qiiestion. 
On  Wednesday  last  the  mummies  of  Med'tio  mA 
Anachmuth.'a.  Priest  and  Priestess,  presented  by 
Mehemet  AH  to  the  Dnke  de  Puckler  Miiscau,  were 
sold  in  London  for  sixty-eight  guineas. 


THE  "  CRITERION,"  PICCADILLY. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  last  a  large  number  of 
tho  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion visited  the  large  and  imposing  building  now 
in  courso  of  erection  at  the  oast  ond  of  Piccadilly, 
for  IMessrs.  Spiers  and  Pond,  the  refreshment 
contractors,  and  intended  to  be  known  as  tho 
"Criterion."     Tho  building  is  intended  by  tho 
proprietors  as  a  place  for  fashionable  concei'ts 
and  balls,  such  as  are  given  at  Willis's  Rooms, 
public  dinners,  select  entertainments,  and  exhibi- 
tions of  works  of  art,  part  of  the  building  being 
appropriated  as  a  club.    About  tho  end  of  1870 
Messrs.  Spiers  and   Pond  invited  applications 
from  architects  who  were  willing  to  submit  designs 
for  tho  building.    Wo  believe  that  nearly  two 
hundred  architects  expressed  their  desire  to  com- 
pete,  and  from   this  unusually  large  number 
Messrs.  Spiers  and  Pond  selected  fifteen  to  send 
in  competition  designs  for  tho  building,  offering 
four  premiums  of  150,  100,75,  and  50  guineas 
respectively  to  tho  four  best  designs  in  order  of 
merit.    Tlie  competitors  sent  in  their  designs  in 
tho   spring  of  1H71,  when  tho  premiums  were 
awarded  in  the  following  order  : — First,  to  Mr.  T. 
Verity ;  second,  to  Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers ;  third, 
to  Mr.  E.  Power ;  and  fourth,  to  Messrs.  Evers  and 
Mileham.    At  the  time  the  designs  wore  sent  in 
we  reviewed  them  at  some  length  in  the  Build- 
ing News.*     In  brief,  tho  requirements  wero  : 
On  the  basement  a  second-rate  general  dining- 
room,  with  grill,  kitchen,  &c.,  servants'  hall,  and 
other  accommodation,  with  a  minor  hall  to  hold 
1,000  persons,  either  on  or  below  the  same  floor, 
with  entrances  from  both  Piccadilly  and  Jei-myn- 
street  (the  building  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  White  Bear  and  Webb's  Hotel,  White  Bear- 
yard,  and   some  adjoining  buildings,  this  site 
being    on   tho   south  side    of   Piccadilly,  and 
between    Regent-street    and   the  Haymarket). 
On  the   ground  floor  were   required  a  grand 
entrance,  with  a  vestibule,  grand  bar,  or  buffet, 
120ft.  long;  a  dining   saloon  for  150  per.sons; 
a  cigar  divan  and  smoking-rooms,  hairoutting- 
saloon,     &c. ;    with     separate    entrances  for 
professionals    and   the    several  classes  of  the 
public  seeking  admission  to  the  concerts,  &c.,  i.e., 
separate  entrances  to  pit  and  galloi-y,  stalls,  <fec. 
On  the  upper  floor  there  was  required  to  be  a 
grand  hall  of   the  largest  possible  dimensions, 
with  several  billiard  and  dining-rooms  of  various 
sizes  ;  and  a  gallery  suitable  for  the  exhibition 
of  pictures;    manager's  rooms    and  sleeping 
accommodation  for  a  number  of  servants,  were 
also  required.     Mr.  Verity,  the  author  of  the 
premiated  design,  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
work,   the  estimated  cost  being  i:25,000,  and 
with  the  result  of  the  competition  wc  believe  all 
tho  competitors  were  satisfied — a  rare  termina- 
tion to  a  competition.    Mr.  Verity  has  met  the 
requirements  of  the  promoters,  as  we  stated  at  the 
time,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.    The  main 
entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Piccadilly  facade, 
under  a  large  recessed  archway,  openinginto  a  rect- 
angular vestibule  about  30ft.  by  25ft.,  with  the  pi-in- 
cipal  staircase  at  the  end,  opposite  the  entrance. 
Ai-chways  on  either  side  of  this  staircase  lead  to 
the  buffet,  <J0ft.  by  25ft.,  on  the  left  hand,  and 
the  dining-saloon,  71ft:  by  about  30ft.,  on  the 
right  hand.    On  the  east  side  of  tho  entrance 
from  Piccadilly  is  a  cigar  shop,  with  telegi-aph- 
room  beyond,  and  on  the  west  a  staircase  to  minor 
hall.   An  entrance  staircase  opens  on  to  Jermyn- 
street,  with  kitchen  beyond  between  the  bar  and 
dining-room.    The  minor  hall,  50ft.  by  78ft.,  is 
under  the  dining-room,  vestibule,  and  buffet,  and 
will  partake  more  of  the  theatre  form  than  at  first 
intended,    the    original    idea   being  to  make 
this   hall   a  parallelogram   in  fonii.     By  this 
alteration  of  plan,  the  minor  hall  will  be  made 
to  afford  accommodation  for  300  persons  more 
than  originally  intended,  or  1,300  in  all.  The 
grand  hall,  7fift.  by  50ft.  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  length  of  tlie  PiccadiHy  facade  on  the 
second   flooi-,  the   first   floor  partaking  of  tho 
nature  of  a  mezzanine  floor,  although  all  the 
rooms  and  apartments  are  lofty  and  well-lighted. 
The  grand  hall  will  have  a  movable  platform  at 
one  end.  and  will  bo  lighted  on  the  Piccadilly 
side  by  the  five  large  windows  which  form  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  design,  and  from  the 
roof  by  a  large  glass   dome,   which   will  he 
placed  between  the  two  largo  mansards  which 
flank  either  side  of  tho  roof  on  tho  Piccadilly 
frontage.    These  mansards  will  be  fitted  up  as 
sleeping-apartments    for    the  barmaids 
waitresses  attached  to  the  establishment. 
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kitchens  and  sei-ving-rooms  aro  well  arranged 
one  over  the  other,  and  comply  with  the  require- 
ment "  that  the  general  ciilinary  department  is 
to  be  of  Hiich  a  nature  as  will  allow  of  easily 
increasing  or  lessoning  the  working  power  of 
the  same."  The  building  will  be  warmed  and  venti- 
lated by  Mr.  Phipson,  on  his  principle  of  forcing 
in  the  air  by  means  of  revolving  fans,  and  passing 
it  over  hot- water  pipes  placed  in  channels  under 
the  basement  floor,  and  \ip  flues  in  the  walls  to 
the  various  rooms.  The  Piccadilly  facade  is  en- 
tirely of  Portland  stone,  and  the  facade  in  Jermyn- 
street,  which  will  not  be  so  high  as  the  one  in 
Piccadilly,  is  of  white  bricks,  with  stone 
dressings.  The  length  of  tho  sit»  is  150ft.  by  an 
extreme  widtli  of  80ft.,  and  the  floor  of  the  minor 
hall  is  about  30ft.  below  the  level  of  the  roadway 
in  Piccadilly.  Mr.  Verity,  the  architect,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Chancy,  the  foreman,  conducted  the 
visitors  over  the  works  on  Saturday  afternoon 
last.  First  of  all  the  basement  was  visited ;  hero, 
besides  tho  minor  hall,  is  ,  the  boiler-room, 
containing  three  boilers  for  heating  and  other 
purposes,  two  horizontal  and  one  vortical.  There 
will  be  an  hydraulic  lift  with  an  ascent  of  85ft. 
On  tho  basement  floor  will  also  bo  a  large 
receiving  store,  clerk's  ofHce,  &c.  Tho  floor  of 
the  grill-room  is  only  Oft.  below  the  level  of 
Jermyn-street,  owing  to  the  di&'erence  of  level 
between  that  street  and  Piccadilly.  The  walls 
of  this  room  are  lined  with  coloured  tiles 
in  a  very  eilective  manner,  the  tiles  being 
set  with  Parian  cement,  the  walls  being  floated 
withpatent  Selenitic  plaster.  Adjoining  the  grill- 
room will  be  a  "dispensing-room,"  for  "dispensing" 
the  beers,  wines,  <S;c.  In  the  second-class  kitchen, 
adjoining,  will  be  a  large  roasting-range,  where 
all  the  roasting  required  on  the  establishment 
can  be  done.  There  will  be  five  "  dangles,"  so 
that  twenty  joints  can  be  cooked  at  a  time.  This, 
a?  well  as  all  tho  other  ranges  and  cooking- 
apparatus,  will  be  by  Messrs.  Benham  and  Sons. 
On  the  left  of  this  kitchen  will  be  the  "  vegetable 
kitchen,"  with  a  large  scullery  adjoining.  The 
walls  of  the  kitchens  are  lined  with  Cliff's  glazed 
bricks,  which,  3Ir.  Verity  obsorved,  are  the 
best  of  their  kind  for  working-in  with  common 
stocks.  Mos.srs.  Gibbs  and  Canning  produced  a 
brick  with  a  superior  glaze,  but  it  was  not 
.so  suitable  for  use  with  .stocits  Clifi's. 
On  the  ground  story  all  the  floors  aie  constructed 
on  Fox  and  Barrett's  principle,  the  floors  above 
being  of  Messrs.  Dennett's  concrete  construction. 
For  the  basement  floors  and  con-idors  the 
patent  Victoria  stone  is  largely  used.  Each 
class  of  diuing-room  has  its  own  kitchen  distinct 
from  the  others,  and  the  serving  arrangements 
are  admirably  planned.  All  the  dining-rooms 
will  be  floored  with  parquetry-work,  and 
the  grand  staircase  and  vestibule  will  be  deco- 
rated in  gold  and  colours,  and  with  painted  tiles 
by  Simpson  and  Sons.  The  floors  of  vestibules 
and  lobbies,  and  tho  landings  on  the  .staircase, 
will  be  laid  with  marble  mosaic  by  Burke  and  Co. 
The  accommodation  of  so  many  varied  require- 
ments on  the  site  has  called  forth  great  construc- 
tive ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  architect.  This 
is  notably  the  case  on  the  first  floor,  where  a 
large  lattice  girder  and  a  solid  girder  have  been 
introduced  to  relieve  the  walls  of  the  entrance- 
hall  from  the  weight  of  the  floors  above,  so  as 
not  to  throw  too  great  a  weight  on  the  girders 
crossing  the  minor  concert-hall  in  the  basement, 
which  extends  right  under  the  entrance-hall. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Taylor  are  the  contractors, 
and  Mr.  Bare  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The  build- 
ings are  now  roofod-in,  and  are  rapidly  draw- 
ing towards  completion  ;  although  a  great  deal 
yet  remains  to  be  done.  We  hope  shortly  to 
give  a  view  of  the  building. 


THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  AT  EPHESUS. 

THE  following  letter  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood  ap- 
pears in  the  Times  of  the  25th  ult. : — 

Excavations  were  recommenced  last  Septem- 
ber, and  have  been  continued,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  workmen,  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
ground,  which  had  been  prepared  during  the 
spring — that  is,  cleared  out  from  the  present  level 
of  the  surface  to  within  Gft.  of  the  pavement  of 
the  "  crypt,"  as  it  has  been  called — has  now  been 
removed  entirely  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Temple  site.  Reposing  on  this  pavement,  which 
remains  in  large  patches,  at  the  average  depth  of 
22ft.,  have  been  found  most  of  the  stones  which 
illustrate  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the 


Temple.  The  first  two  stones  found  this  season 
were  from  the  anta)  (pilasters)  of  the  Pronaos, 
and  represent  two  male  figui'es  in  combat,  the 
muscles  of  the  chest  of  tho  most  entire  figure 
being  highly  developed  ;  both  figures  are  in  very 
high  relief,  and  perfectly  nude.  One  or  two  less 
important  fragments  of  sculptured  drums  of 
columns  have  also  been  found,  and  recently  one 
very  large  fragment  of  a  drum,  with  the  upper 
halves  of  two  nude  male  figures  in  high  relief. 
The  figiires  aro  those  of  a  bearded  man  leaning 
on  a  staff,  and  regarding  with  interest  some  object 
held  in  the  hands  of  a  younger,  beardless  man. 
The  sculpture  is  very  much  mutilated,  and  I  fear 
our  best  authorities  will  not  be  able  to  decide  the 
subject  represented.  This  specimen  is  remark- 
able for  the  large  plain  space  on  either  side  which 
intervenes  between  these  two  and  any  other 
figures  which  might  have  been  carved  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  column,  the  fragment  itself  being 
a  full  half  of  its  circumference.  The  base  of  a 
second  column  has  been  found  in  sitti  on  tho  north 
side  of  the  Temple,  which  I  believe  was  one  of 
those  sculptured  at  the  eastern  extremity,  or  rear, 
of  the  Temple.  It  foi-med  one  of  the  inner  row 
of  columns  on  the  north  side,  while  that  which 
was  found  last  year  was  one  of  the  outer  row  on 
the  south  side.  . 

In  respect  to  the  probable  height  to  which  the 
sculpture  on  the  columns  was  continued,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  were  sculptured  to  the  height 
of  one-third  of  the  shaft,  and  I  believe  one  of  the 
stones  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  certainly 
was  not  one  of  the  lowest  stones  of  the  column, 
proves  that  there  must  have  been  at  least  two  ; 
the  proportion,  however,  shown  on  coins  repre- 
senting the  front  of  the  temple  is  about  one-third 
sculptured,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember.  The 
extra  width  of  the  intei'cohxmniations  where  the 
sculptured  columns  occur  also  goes  far  to  prove 
that  the  sculpture  was  continued  for  a  consider- 
able height  up  the  columns. 

Portions  of  the  western  and  southern  walls  of 
the  "  cella "  have  also  been  found,  and  within 
them  some  small  portions  of  the  walls  of  the 
Temple  which  preceded  that  now  found.  These 
walls  were  strengthened  by  being  thickened  out 
from  Gft.  4in.  to  13ft.  for  the  foundation  walls 
of  the  new  Temple,  and  the  former  Temple  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  raised,  as  the  last  was, 
on  a  basement  of  ten  steps,  as  the  wall  was 
composed  of  carefully-finished  stones,  with  fine 
joints  to  a  low  level,  the  edges  being  chamfered 
to  prevent  accidental  fracture  by  earthquakes 
or  otherwise.  The  masonry  which  supported  the 
ten  .steps  has  been  found  comparatively  undis- 
turbed on  the  north  side,  and  the  entire  width 
of  the  whole,  measured  on  the  lowest  step,  was 
238ft.  4in.,  the  Temple  itself  measuring  163ft.  9in. 
by  308ft.  -lin.  The  impression  of  the  walls  of 
the  former  Temple  was  found  to  the  height  of 
four  courses  upon  the  mortar  of  the  rubble 
masonry  of  the  foundation  walls  of  a  church,  or 
some  other  building,  which  was  built  some  time 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  the  site 
having  been  then  silted  up  to  the  height  of  13ft. 
or  14ft. 

The  two  columns  in  sitv,  the  portions  of  wall- 
ing of  the  "cella"  remaining,  and  the  impressions 
of  other  portions  which  have  been  removed  on 
the  rubble  masonry,  the  masonry  supporting  the 
steps,  from  which  buttresses  were  built  opposite 
the  foundation  piers  of  the  columns,  have  enabled 
me  to  complete  the  plan  of  the  Temple,  which  is 
now  found  to  have  been  octostyle — that  is,  having 
eight  columns  in  front,  and  adorned  externally  w-ith 
100  columns  nearly  Gft.  in  diameter.  The  interior 
of  the  '•  cella  "  must  have  been  enriched  with  two 
tiers  of  columns  of  smaller  diameter,  as  fragments 
of  these  were  found  near  the  walls.  The  36  sculp- 
tured columns  (coluimm;  cuikitK)  were,  doubtless, 
placed  at  the  western  and  eastern  extremities  of 
the  Temple,  as  proved  by  the  wider  intercolumnia- 
tions,  thus  allowing  for  the  high  relief  of  the 
sculpture,  as  found  in  the  examples  recently  dis- 
covered. The  correctness  of  the  plan  is  proved 
in  its  most  essential  points  by  those  portions  of 
the  building  which  remain  still  on  its  site,  and  I 
hope  before  long  to  send  a  number  of  stones  to  the 
British  Museum,  which  will  still  fm'ther  interest 
the  public,  and  enrich  our  national  collection. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  dis- 
covered a  large  drum  of  a  sculptured  column  at 
the  extreme  eastern  extremity,  with  remains  of 
six  human  figures,  life  size.  It  is  thus  proved 
that  I  was  correct  in  supposing  that  there  were 
sculptured  columns  in  the  rear  as  well  as  in  the 
front  of  the  Temple.  Another  question  is  also 
settled  by  this  last  discovery — viz.,  tho  fact  of  the 


columns  having  been  sculptured  to  a  greater 
height  than  six  feet,  or  one  drum  only.  I  have 
supposed  that  the  sculpture  was  continued  for 
at  least  one-third  the  height  of  the  coliunn.  The 
diameter  of  the  drum  now  found  is  5ft.  7^in. ; 
that  of  one  of  the  others  is  5ft.  9Jin.  This  dimi- 
nution in  the  diameter  of  the  drums  proves  that 
the  last  found  was  not  the  lowest  drum  of  tha 
column,  nor  even  the  one  directly  above  tho 
lowest.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  further  discoveries 
will  settle  the  question  as  to  tho  height  to  which 
the  sculpture  on  the  columns  was  carried. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  MUSEUMS  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

NEW  York,  according  to  the  Society  of  Arts 
Journal,  appears  to  be  progressing  rapidly  in 
the  creation  of  new  buildings  for  tho  accommoda- 
tion of  Science  and  Art. 

The  new  Natural  History  Museum  is  to  be  800 
feet  long  by  600  wide,  and  will  be  the  largest 
building  in  America.  £100  000  was  voted  last 
winter  by  the  Legislature  to  commence  it,  and  200 
mJn  are  already  blasting  for  its  foundations.  It 
is  eventually  to  cost  £2,000,000  sterling,  and 
fifteen  years  will  bo  occupied  in  its  construction. 
This  great  building  is  to  cover  fifteen  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  to  be  situated  on  Mountallan- 
square,  facing  Eighth-avenue  and  Central  Park. 

The  front  portion  is  to  be  finished  directly,  and 
the  back  portion  is  to  be  finished  from  time  to 
time  as  needed,  and  as  appropriations  are  made 
for  it.  The  material  is  to  be  granite.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  four  stories  high,  with  students'  rooms 
in  the  upper  story,  and  rooms  and  shelves  for 
specimens  illustrating  natural  history,  zoology, 
botany,  and  mineralogy,  on  the  ground  floors. 
A  grand  entrance  is  to  bo  made  into  Central 
Park,  where  now  is  Sevonty-ninth-street.  This 
will  be  called  the  Central  entrance.  The  carriage 
entrances  will  be  on  Seventy-seventh  and  Eighty- 
first  streets.  Tho  plans  were  drawn  by  Calvet 
Vaux  and  J.  Wrey  Mould.  The  architecture  of 
tho  building  is  to  be  a  kind  of  French  Renaissance 
similar  to  the  Luxembourg  or  the  buildings 
around  Fontainebleau. 

Another  great  building  is  to  be  the  new  Art 
Museum.  It  is  to  ultimately  cover  about  ten 
acres,  and  when  finished  it  will  be  800  feet  long 
and  500  feet  wide.  It  is  to  be  built  in  Central 
Park,  between  the  Croton  Reservoir  and  Fifth- 
avenue,  directly  opposite  Eighty-seeond-street 
It  will  cover  a  section  in  the  park  as  far  as  from 
Eightieth- street  to  Eighty-fourth-stroet.  £20,000 
is  already  appropriated  for  its  commencement. 
The  front  portion  is  to  be  built  in  the  spring, 
and  the  back  portion  will  be  built  from  year 
to  year  as  wanted  ;  £100,000  will  be  spent  this 
season  on  the  new  building. 


Obstacles  to  Sajs^itary  Measures. — ^lu  his 
quarterly  report  for  December,  1872,  on  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  Whiteohapel  district.  Dr. 
Liddle  observes  that,  however  much  the  land- 
lords may  feel  disposed  to  keep  their  houses 
which  are  let  to  the  poor  in  a  proper  sanitary 
condition,  the  tenants,  owing  to  their  filthy 
habits,  render  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  do 
so.  This  remark  refers  more  particularly  to 
those  houses  in  which  every  room  is  let  to  a 
separate  family,  and  where  the  yard,  privy,  and 
staircase,  are  used  in  common  by  all  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house.  Thus  one  tenant  will  not 
remove  the  filth  from  any  part  of  the  house  or 
yard,  so  the  filth  remains,  thereby  causing  a 
nuisance  to  the  house.  The  landlord  is  required 
to  cleanse  and  repair  the  walls  and  ceilings  when 
necessary;  but  as  a  rule,  the  tenants  seldom 
think  of  cleansing  the  floors  of  their  rooms  or 
the  stairs.  Some  landlords  keep  a  man  or  a 
woman  to  look  after  the  privies  and  the  yards  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  them  clean.  This  work 
is  usually  performed  early  in  the  morning,  and 
it  often  happens  that  the  first  person  who  uses 
the  privy  after  the  same  has  been  cleansed  will 
deposit  filth  on  the  seat,  and  the  next  person  will 
do  the  same  thing,  or  perhaps  will  throw  tho 
fllth  in  the  yard  or  into  the  dust-bin  :  as  a  rule, 
the  tenants  will  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  put 
the  dust  into  the  bms,  but  will  drop  it  down  by 
the  back  door  and  sometimes  in  the  passage  of 
the  house.  The  stairs  are  sometimes  found  to  be 
so  encrusted  with  dirt  as  to  require  a  pickaxe  or 
shovel  to  remove  it.  The  teaching  of  cleanly 
habits  to  the  poor  would  form  a  grand  field  for 
missionary  enterprise. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 

R.  mautin'h  church,  hiuohton. 
TliiH  church,  the  foundations  of  whicli  aro  now 
comploted,  is  heing  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  H.  M.  Wagner,  M.A.,  for  more  than  forty 
years  vicar  of  Brighton,  by  his  three  sons.  The 
detail  througliout  the  building  is  of  the  simplest 
character,  dignity  and  size  being  relied  upon  for 
effect,  rather  than  elaboration.  The  nave  and 
chancel,  which  aro  together  171ft.  4in.  in  length, 
are  of  the  sanio  width,  40ft.  from  wall  to  wall, 
throughout.  Tho  total  internal  width,  from  aisle 
wall  to  aisle  wall,  is  70ft.  Tho  length  of  the 
chancel  48ft.  9in.  In  consequence  of  the  street 
■which  flanks  the  building  and  affords  the  prin- 
cipal moans  of  access  having  been  raised  more 
than  three  feet  above  tho  natural  ground  level, 
there  will  bo  a  descent  into  tho  church  from  the 
porch  level ;  a  flight  of  steps,  as  shown  upon  tho 
ground  plan,  being  carried  across  the  nave  and 
aisles.  Beneath  this  platform  is  a  tunnel  com- 
municating with  tho  coal-vault  (placed  under  the 
porch),  and  affording  access  to  two  chambers,  grated 
above,  in  which  are  to  be  placed  Gurney  stoves, 
the  stoking  of  which  will  be  effected  from  the 
tunnel  only,  so  as  to  shut  off,  as  much  as  possible, 
all  return  smoke  from  the  church.  A  small 
.stove  will  stand  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel 
behind  the  stalls,  for  the  iise  of  the  side  chapel. 
The  nave  of  the  church  is  of  six  bays  of  20ft. 
6in.,  the  walls  50ft.  6in.  from  the  ground  line 
to  the  wall-plate,  the  height  to  the  ridge  of  the 
ceiling  being  71ft.,  and  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof 
83ft.  The  columns  aro  of  Darley  Dale  stone, 
the  arches  throughout  the  building  being  of 
red  brick,  from  the  Ditchling  Potteries. 

The  use  of  stone  externally  is  avoided  as  miich 
as  possible.  The  shafts,  &c.,  inside  are  of  Bath 
stone  ;  caps  to  piers,  &c.,  where  any  weight  is 
borne,  of  Portland.  The  chancel  is  to  be  groined 
with  ribs  of  Bath  stone,  the  fiUing-in  being  of 
concrete.  The  windows  throughout  are  simple 
lancet  lights,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  the 
east  end.  This  will  be  of  Ave  lights.  The  sill 
is  kept  at  a  height  of  43ft.  from  the  floor  line,  to 
accommodate  a  reredos,  which  is  intended  to  be 
of  an  exceedingly  elaborate  character.  The 
organ  is  to  project  from  the  north  wall  of  the 
chancel  to  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  feet  into 
the  church,  and  provision  is  made  over  the 
sacristy  for  receiving  a  blowing  engine,  or  for 
placing  the  bellows,  as  may  be  found  desirable. 
Opposite  to  the  organ,  and  projecting  from  the 
south  wall,  will  be  a  gallery,  approached  by  the 
round  turret.  This  is  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  band  of  the  regiment  attending  the  church. 
The  building  is  to  be  lit  with  gas  pendents.  The 
whole  of  the  work  is  being  executed  with  the 
patent  Selenitic  mortar,  from  the  Glynde 
quarries.  The  present  contract,  which  does  not 
include  the  tower  above  the  roof  line,  but  is 
inclusive  of  chancel  fittings,  gas,  heating,  &c.,  is 
taken  by  Jlr.  Jabez  Reynolds,  of  Brighton,  at 
£11, .538.  The  church  will  seat  1,169  persons, 
exclusive  of  the  vacant  spaces,  which  would 
receive  300  more.  Fixed  seats  are  not  included 
in  the  contract.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke,  junr.,  3,  Delahay-street,  Groat  George- 
street,  Westminster. 

MR.  Ross's  DESIGN  FOR  S.  ANDREW'S  CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH,  INVERNESS. 

One  of  our  illustrations  this  week  represents 
S.  Andrew's  Cathedral  Church,  Inverness,  which 
we  have  reproduced  from  the  Builder  of  about 
three  years  since.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
£18,000.  It  was  erected  by  Inverness  workmen, 
from  the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of,  Mr.  Alexander  Ross.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the 
presence  of  five  Scotch  bishops  and  the  Bishop  of 
North  Carolina ;  and  the  opening  service  was 
performed  in  the  presence  of  the  Bishop  of  AVin- 
chester,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  a  large  number  of  Scottish  and 
English  clergy.  In  fact,  the  erection  of  the 
cathedral  was  regarded  as  a  great  event  in  the 
ecclesiastical  annals  of  Scotland,  and  doubtless 
Mr.  Ross,  the  architect,  put  forth  all  his  power. 
The  design  and  execution  of  the  cathedral  re- 
fldcted  so  much  credit  on  him,  that  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  six  competitors  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Cathedral,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
recently  said. 


MR.  RUI'ER'S  design  I'DK  A  LONDON  CHURCH. 

We  also  give  an  alternative  sketch,  sent  in  in 
competition  for  a  London  church  in  J uno  last,  by 
Mr.  G.  V.  Roper.  Theso  respective  designs 
by  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Roper  tell  tlioir  own  tale. 
Wo  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  thus  practically 
appeal  to  facts,  as  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
settling  a  somewliat  painful  couti-ovorsy.  If  Mr. 
Ross  should  desire  it.  we  would  willingly  publish 
designs  of  two  of  his  latest  works — namely,  the 
episcopal  church  at  Laurence  Kirk,  and  a  church 
at  Lenzie  Junction,  not  yet  finished. 

SWANDOWNER'S  SCHOOL,  BRIGHTON. 

The  charity  was  originally  founded,  for  the 
education  of  30  girls,  by  a  foi-mer  inhabitant  of 
the  town  named  Swandowner.  The  present 
accommodation  is,  however,  for  100  girls.  On 
the  ground  floor  are  tho  rooms  for  the  resident 
mistress,  class-room,  lavatories,  cloak  lobby,  and 
water-closets,  &c.  A  stone  staircase  leads  to  tlio 
first  floor,  which  consists  of  one  largo  school- 
room 35  by  20  and  29ft.  high,  with  an  open 
timber  roof  in  deal,  varnished.  The  materials 
used  are  selected  Southampton  facings,  pale 
yellow  and  red,  and  Ground  Box  and  red  Mans- 
field stone.  The  walls  are  built  hollow,  with  a 
2in.  cavity  and  iron  ties.  The  style  is  an  adapta- 
tion of  late  Gothic  of  a  German  character  in  the 
details  throughout.  The  building  was  erected 
and  occupied  in  the  year  1867,  costing  £1,900, 
from  the  designs  of  G.  Somers  Clarke,  architect, 
of  London,  by  Mr.  John  Chappell,  builder,  of 
Steyning,  in  Sussex.  The  gasfittings  and  ironworks 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  of  Wych-street. 

LODGE  AT  CASTLE  ASHBY. 

The  lodge  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
was  built  for  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  at 
Castle  Ashby.  It  is  one  of  a  pair  at  the  south 
end  of  the  principal  avenue.  Messrs.  E.  W. 
Godw.in  and  Crisp  were  the  architects. 


STREET  CLEANSING  IN  THE  CITY. 

A SERIES  of  experiments  were  made  in  18G7, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William  Hay- 
wood, the  City  Surveyor,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  system  of  street  cleansing 
by  jet  and  hose.  His  report  was  favourable,  and 
it  was  deemed  expedient — in  view  of  the  rise  in 
prices  of  iron  and  labour — to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments towards  the  end  of  1872,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  the  streets  in  which  asphalte  had 
been  laid  down  as  a  paving  material. 

Cheapside,  the  Poultry,  Mansion  House-street, 
and  Old  and  New  Broad  streets  were  selected  for 
the  experiment,  which  was  commenced  on  the 
17th  of  October  last,  and  continued  for  one  week. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  results  obtained 
in  washing  Cheapside  and  the  Poultry  in  1867, 
when  paved  with  granite,  and  more  recently, 
when  paved  with  asphalte  : — 


Time  occupied  in  wasliing   

Consumption  of  water  in  gallons) 

per  square  yard  per  day  f 

Total  cost,  including  supervision,"! 

wear  and  tear  of  hose,  &c.,  per  > 

square  yard  per  anoum   ) 

Total  cost  per  mile  of  main  street^ 

per  annum  i 


Granite 
in  1867. 

Asplialte 
in  1872. 

2h.  19m. 

2h.  4m. 

1-99 

1-90 

Pence 

Pence 

9  01 

8-20 

£969 

£934 

The  cost  of  washing  asphalte,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  about  three  or  four  per  cent,  less  than  that 
of  granite,  while  a  higher  state  of  cleanliness  is 
obtained. 

The  probable  cost  of  street  washing  for  the 
whole  of  the  City  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Haywood  as 
follows : — • 


Cost  of  fixing  hydrants  

Cost  of  washing  granite  pave-( 

ment  per  annum   J" 

Cost  of  washing  asphalte  pave-  \ 

ment  per  annum   j 


Total  Cost. 


Per  Mile. 


650 
969 

934 


For  7  Miles 

of  main 
thorough- 
fares. 


£ 
4,550 

6,783 
G,.538 


It  will  therefore  be  safe  to  estimate  the  cost  per 
mile  of  fitting  streets  with  hydrants  at  £700,  and 
the  annual  cost  of  washing  at  £1,000. 


CO.AIPLETION  OF  THE  COLSTON  HALL, 
BRISTOL. 

BEFORE  another  month  has  elapsed  the- 
entire  scheme  of  Colston  Hall  will  have 
))een  completed ;  anfl,  in  addition  to  the  spacious 
saloon  at  present  utilised,  there  will  ho  a  second 
room  capable  of  containing  800  persons.  Ini 
1861  plans  for  tho  construction  of  tho  large  hall 
were  invited.  Ten  architects  competed,  and  the 
designs  sent  in  were  referred  to  Professor 
Donaldson,  who  assigned  the  first  place  to  that  of 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Wood,  and  the  second  to  Mr. 
Masters,  and  the  latter  gentleman  received  a 
premium  of  thirty  guineas.  Building  operations 
forthwith  commenced,  antT  tho  work  preceded 
steadily.  In  1H67  the  main  hall  was  opened  for 
public  use.  The  dimensions  of  this  saloon  are 
as  follows : — Length,  150ft.  ;  width,  80ft.  ;  and 
height,  72ft.  Busts  of  Mr.  George  Thomas  and 
Mr.  Finzel  are  placed  at  tho  upper  part  of  one 
of  the  side  walls,  and  similar  busts  of  the  late 
Mr.  H.  O.  Wills  and  Mr.  R.  Charleton  are 
designed  to  be  also  placed  in  the  hall.  The 
entrances  are  set  off  with  tho  heads  of  celebrated 
musical  composers.  The  most  prominent  object 
in  the  room  is  the  organ,  built  at  a  cost  of 
£2.500  by  Mr.  Henry  Willis,  of  London. 

In  Colston  Street  tho  halls  have  an  elaborate 
frontage.  96ft.  in  length,  and  of  a  corresponding 
height,  in  terra-cotta,  variously  coloured.  The- 
lower  part  consists  of  a  handsome  loggia,  which 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  divided 
into  seven  arches,  each  about  16ft.  in  height  by 
19ft.  wide,  the  three  middle  ones  giving  access  to 
the  vestibule,  which  communicates  with  tbe 
grand  staircase.  The  other  four  recesses  are 
glazed,  and  an  iron  railing  of  .suitable  design  ii? 
placed  in  front.  Doors,  having  grilled  fanlights, 
and  thickly  studded  with  ornamental  bolts,  are 
fitted  to  the  entrance  arches,  approached  through 
iron  gateways.  At  the  entrance  to  the  loggia, 
carriages  will  set  down  their  occupants,  who  will 
then  pass  into  a  vestibule,  the  roof  of  which  is  of 
open  timber  work,  with  ceiled  interstices,  and 
thence  into  the  corridor  to  the  grand  staircase. 
The  latter  is  of  magnificent  proportions,  being 
34ft.  in  width,  04ft.  long,  and  30ft.  high,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  pill.ars  of  Ham  Hill  stone. 
Broad  steps  of  Pennant  stone,  flanked  with  huge 
balusters  of  terra-cotta,  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
space,  and  lead  up  to  the  great  and  lesser  halls, 
the  latter  of  which  is  entered  by  two  spacious 
doorways  at  either  end  of  a  corridor.  Tlie  pillars 
from  the  street  level  to  the  first  floor  are  of  Ham 
Hill  stone,  with  handsomely  carved  capitals,  some 
of  them  bearing  the  city  and  others  the  Colston 
ai-ms.  Above  this  are  seven  deeply-recessed 
windows,  through  which  daylight  is  admitted 
into  the  smaller  hall — an  apartment  92ft.  long  by 
36ft.  deep  and  30ft.  higli.  The  exterior  columns 
between  the  windows  are  of  red  Man.sfield  stone, 
with  terra-cotta  caps  and  bases,  the  former  being 
cast  in  antique  devices,  and  the  whole 
frontage  is  surmounted  by  a  rich  cornice.  The 
walls  of  the  smaller  hall  are  stuccoed,  and  the 
ceiling  is  covered  and  fitted  with  a  rich  cornice. 
There  is  a  gallery  at  one  end,  similar  to  that  of 
the  grand  hall,  with  a  side  staircase  leading  to 
it.  A  movable  platform  will  occupy  the  other 
extremity. 

Communicating  with  this  room  aro  a  couple  of 
retiring-rooms,  33ft.  long  by  26ft.  deep,  and  19ft. 
high,  supplied  with  lavatories  and  every  necessary 
convenience ;  and  above  these  retiring-rooms 
will  be  the  hall-keeper's  apartments.  The  halls 
stand  on  the  same  level,  a  staircase  leading  from 
the  grand  flight  to  the  tribunes  of  the  larger.  A 
third  room  occupies  the  ground  floor  beneath  the 
second  hall,  and  will  seat  about  200  people.  It 
is  60ft.  in  length,  26ft.  deep,  and  about  17ft.  high. 
This  room,  which  is  intended  for  small  public 
meetings,  stands  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
vestibule  on  entering,  and  a  committee-room  on 
the  left-hand  side.  Tho  basement  is  devoted  to 
a  spacious  kitchen,  provided  with  necessary 
cooking  apparatus,  and  a  lift  communicating 
with  the  two  halls  above.  The  entire  under- 
taking will  cost  about  £40,000,  of  which  the  great 
hall  alone  has  absorbed  nearly  £30,000,  inclusive 
of  the  site. 

The  large  hall  was  built  by  Messrs.  .1.  and  J. 
Foster,  the  clerk  of  the  works  being  Mr.  G.. 
Pauley.  The  work  of  constructing  tho  smaller 
hall  and  frontage  has  been  under  tlio  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  G.  Salmon,  clerk  of  tho  works ; 
Mr.  J.  Diment,  [of  S.  Jamos's-squai'o,  is  tho 
builder. 
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START'S  HILL  ESTATE,  ORPINGTON, 
KIONT. 

WE  illiistnit  o  thiH  wook  tho  plun  for  laying  out 
tho  abuvo  OHtuto,  for  wliicli  MoHsrs.  Th. 
Battorl)ury  and  J.  Kiddlo,  arcliitoets,  gainod  tlio 
first  proiJiiiiiH  (and  woro  aubsoquoutly  ap- 
pointed arcliitoets  to  tho  ostato)  in  a  public 
competition,  as  noticed  by  a  fow  wooks 
since.  Wo  have  preferred  to  illustrate  tho  plan, 
for  its  practical  uso,  instead  of  tho  bird's-eye 
view.  Tho  estate  is  at  present  a  freehold  fanii, 
belonj^ing  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Lovibond,  and  distant 
throe-ijuartors  of  a  mile  from  the  Orpington 
station  on  tho  South-Eastern  lino.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  considorablo  skill  has  to  bo 
displayed  in  laying  out  an  estate,  but  especially 
whoro  there  are  nndulations,  as  in  tho  present  in- 
stance ;  as  it  would  bo  obviously  a  mistake  to  place 
the  roads  and  houses  on  low  ground  instead  of 
the  highest. 

In  Messrs.  B.atterbury  and  Kiddle's  successful 
plan,  it  is  obvious  that  as  much  as  possible  has 
been  made  of  the  natural  advantages  of  the  site ; 
for  instance,  the  brooks  (which  are  always  valuable 
acquisitions  to  an  estate)  have,  where  practicable, 
been  made  to  serve,  and  very  properly  so,  as 
boundary  lines  to  several  of  tho  plots  ;  tho  roads 
have  boon  placed  on  the  high  ground  between 
the  brooks,  and,  consequently,  in  two  instances 
they  have  been  made  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
brooks  themselves,  and  thus  take  a  naturul  form. 
The  main  road,  running  through  tho  estate,  is 
already  partly  made.  The  public  footpaths, 
shown  on  the  plan,  have  not  been  in  any  case  di- 
verted, but  made  to  serve  as  boundaries  to  some 
of  the  plots.  The  largest  and  highest  plots  are 
those  facing  the  "  Avenue."  It  is  proposed  that 
the  estate  should  be  a  private  one,  and  to  allow  of 
this  being  carried  out,  four  lodges,  one  of  which 
is  already  built,  have  been  shown. 

We  understand  that  no  levels  whatever  were 
supplied  to  tho  competitors  ;  consequently  all  par- 
ticulars had  to  be  obtained  from  actual  observa- 
tions. 


VICTORIAN  BUILDING-STONES. 

THE  samples  of  stone  sent  to  the  Melbourne 
Exhibition  from  many  parts  of  Victoria,  and 
supposed  to  bo  suitable  for  building  purposes, 
present  some  features  of  interest.  There  are 
specimens  of  the  following  varieties,  viz. : — 
Freestone,  granite,  ootohedron  stone,  bluestone, 
marble,  flagstone,  sandstone,  basalt,  limestone, 
bathstone,  hearthstone,  miscellaneous  stones 
from  various  localities,  imnamed  ;  also,  specimens 
of  slate. 

Granite  and  bluestone  are  the  most  abundant 
of  all  Victorian  stones  :  bluestone  is  the  most 
available.  With  few  exceptions,  the  freestones 
are  not  remarkably  good,  softness  being  one  of 
the  objectionable  features.  A  sample  from  Mans- 
field. No.  152(i,  according  to  the  Anstrtdian 
Mechanic,  appears  to  be  an  excellent  specimen 
of  a  good,  sound,  durable,  workable  freestone, 
cool  in  colour  (light  blue),  and  apparently  of  a 
tough  texture.  A  chocolate-coloured  freestone 
specimen,  also  from  Mansfield,  may  be  pleasingly 
applied  to  internal  decorations,  as  progress  is 
made  in  taste. 

The  specimens  of  bluestone  appear  to  be  highly 
satisfactory  and  abundant.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  tho  serviceable  qualities  of  this  stone  for 
so  many  building  purposes.  It  is  a  highly  valu- 
able stono  for  foundations,  flagging,  stores,  ware- 
houses, &c. ;  Castlemaine,  Footscray,  and  Malms- 
bury  send  the  best  specimens. 

The  samples  of  granite  exhibited  come  from 
various  parts  of  tho  colony,  Haroourt  sending  the 
finest  sample.  In  slates,  Inglewood  and  Stawell 
exhibit  useful  varieties,  but  Willunga  furnishes 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  specimens. 

In  mai'bles  the  colony  does  not  excel.  The  sample 
most  worthy  of  notice  comes  from  Mansfield. 
AVahgunyah  sends  some  stones  for  sharpening 
edged  tools,  which  it  is  said  are  equal  to  any 
imported  stones  of  this  kind.  Should  this  prove 
to  be  the  case,  Wahgunyah  will,  indeed,  possess  a 
local  source  of  wealth. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  a  special  general  meeting  of  this  Institute 
held  on  Monday  last,  Horace  Jones,  Esq., 
Vice-president,  in  the  chair,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that,  subject  to  Her  Majesty's  sanction, 
tho  royal  gold  medal  (annually  bestowed  on  some 


architect  or  author  of  works  on  architecture), 
should  this  year  bo  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Wyatt,  President  of  the  Institute. 

At  tho  samo  meeting,  thoSoano  Medallion  (with 
,£'<0  under  certain  conditions  of  Continental  study) 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Frame  for  his  design 
for  a  public  hall,  whilo  medals  of  morit  woro 
voted  to  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Doshon  and  to  Mr.  J. 
H.  Eastwood,  for  their  designs. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey  gained  tho  Institute  Silver 
Modal  and  five  guineas  for  a  largo  set  of  draw- 
ings illustrating  S.  Mary's  Abbey,  Malton,  York- 
shire, and  in  the  same  competition  medals  of 
merit  woro  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  for  his 
drawings  of  Cormac's  Chapel,  Cashel,  and  to  Mr. 
Thomas  (iarratt,  for  his  drawings  of  S.  Mary's 
Abbey,  Lilleshall,  Shropshire. 

A  medal  of  merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alfred 
.lowers,  for  his  essay  on  "  Architectural  Criti- 
cism." 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  the  17th  inst.,  when  Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole, 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  will  read  a 
paper  on  the  art  of  S<ir<iJito  decoration.  Tho 
chair  will  be  taken  at  8  p.m. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Tub  Chelsea  Water  Bill. — In  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  principal  subject 
under  discussion  was  the  Chelsea  Water  Bill,  the 
second  reading  of  which  was  moved  by  Lord 
Fitzwalter.  The  measure  was  opposed  by  the 
^Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  pointed  out,  as  a  fatal 
objection  to  it,  that  it  authorised  the  construc- 
tion of  1,000  yards  of  wall  from  22  to  27  feet  in 
height  immediately  opposite  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  thus  disfiguring  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive spots  on  the  river. — Lord  Granville 
recommended  that  the  Bill  should  be  sent  to  a 
select  committee,  in  order  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  might  be  fully  inquired  into.  In  ^he  sub- 
sequent debate  the  second  reading  was  supported 
by  Lord  Grey,  and  opposed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  Lord  Midleton,  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. — Replying  to  Lord  Granville,  Lord 
Fitzwalter  intimated  that  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill  would  nndertake  not  to  interfere  with  the 
banks  of  the  Thames ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
assurance,  on  their  lordships  going  to  a  division, 
they  rejected  the  Bill  by  the  large  majority  of 
41,  the  numbers  being  29  ayes  to  70  noes. 

The  Chaeing-cross  and  Victoria  Embank- 
ment Approach  Bill.  —  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  Lord  Elcho  proposed  to  refer  the 
Charing-cross  and  Victoria  Embankment  Ap- 
proach Bill  to  a  "  hybrid  "  committee  of  nine 
members,  five  to  be  named  by  the  House  and 
four  by  the  Committee  of  Selection.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  is  to  make  an  approach  to  the  Em- 
bankment from  the  "finest  site  in  Europe,"  by 
the  removal  of  Northumbeland  House  and  some 
adjacent  propei'ties  ;  and  the  main  ground  of  the 
noble  lord's  proposal  was  that  tho  Jletropolitan 
Board  of  Works  asked  power  to  sweep  away  one 
of  tho  few  old  historical  landmarks  still  remain- 
ing in  tho  capital,  without  securing  an  equivalent 
in  the  nature  of  public  convenience,  or  indicating 
what'was  the  kind  of  improvement  that  was  to 
take  its  place.  If ,  Northumberland  House  disap- 
peared, the  only  thing  that  would  be  exposed  to 
view  was  the  side  of  the  Charing-oross  Railway 
terminus,  one  of  the  ugliest  objects,  architectu- 
rally considered,  that  could  be  imagined. 
In  fact,  the  board  seemed  to  have  decided 
upon  the  measure  in  the  first  instance 
without  plans  or  models,  whilst,  according  to  the 
model  just  deposited  in  the  library,  the  gradient 
of  the  approach  was  by  far  too  steep. — Mr.  B. 
Cochrane  seconded  the  motion,  and  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  resting  on  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  of  producing  data  that  would  show  the 
new  street  would  take  off  at  least  half  the  traffic 
of  the  Strand,  and  be  in  reality  a  great  metro- 
politan improvement. — Colonel  Hogg  (Chainnan 
of  the  Board  of  Works)  opposed  the  motion,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  usual  procedure  of  the 
House  on  private  Bills,  and  a  direct  infringe- 
ment of  tho  standing  orders,  according  to  which, 
when  a  Bill  had  gone  through  a  second  reading, 
it  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  chosen 
by  the  committee  of  selection.  Siioh  a  tribunal 
as  that  was  much  more  likely  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  House  and  the  promoters  of  tho  Bill  than 
the  hybrid  body  suggested  by  tho  noble  lord.  Ho 
thought,  also,  that  some  conhdenee  might  be  re- 
posed in  the  board  and  their  officers,  who  had 
carried  out  various  metropolitan  improvements 


of  late  years  with  the  approval  not  only  of  their 
follow-citizens  but  of  intelligent  foreigners.  The 
Embankment  had  not  accomplished  tlio  object  of 
relieving  the  traffic  in  tho  streets  to  tho  extent 
that  had  been  expected  ;  a  new  approach  was 
thoreforo  necessary,  and  the  question  was  how 
that  could  best  bo  made.  His  own  oy)inion  was 
that  tlio  scheme  laid  down  in  the  Bill  was  the 
best  ;  that  it  would  bo  a  credit  and  an  honour  to 
thn  metropolis  if  it  wore  allowed  to  bo  executed, 
and  ho  protested  against  getting  rid  of  the  Bill 
by  a  sido-wind. — Mr.  Berosford-IIopo  was  not 
prepared  to  confide  in  tho  Board  of  Works,  and 
adiled  that  that  body  must  have  a  very  bad  case 
if  they  could  not  trust  it  to  a  hybrid  committee. 
— Dr.  Brewer,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
opposed  tho  motion,  as  did  Mr.  Bonham-Cartor, 
Chairman  of  Committees,  who  condemned  it  as 
varying  tho  procedure  of  tlio  house  and  sotting 
an  inconvenient  precedent.  On  the  House 
dividing  the  motion  was  negatived  by  187  to  72. 

The  Bbthxal-oreen  Museum. — Mr.  Baxter,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  C.  Rood,  on  Tuesday,  said  that 
probably  the  hon.  member  was  not  aware  that 
the  Turner  collection  of  drawings  at  Birming- 
ham, which  ho  wished  sent  to  Bethnal-greon 
Museum,  consisted  only  of  fifty  small  sketches 
which  would  only  fill  half  the  side  of  an  ordinaiy 
drawing-room ;  but  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  send  them  to  Bethnal-green  provided  the 
same  precautions  were  adopted  as  were  in 
existence  in  reference  to  tho  pictures  now  there. — 
Mr.  Forster,  in  reply  to  Mr.  C.  Reed,  said  that  it 
was  rather  a  strong  tei-m  to  say  that  in  1870 
arrangements  were  directed  to  bo  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  art  and  science,  and 
a  library,  in  connection  with  the  Bethnal-green 
Museum ;  though  he  certainly  hoped  that  it 
would  bo  possible  to  make  such  arrangements  in 
reference  to  a  school  of  art  soon,  on  account  of 
the  large  collection  of  pictures  that  had  been 
placed  there.  As  to  a  library,  he  could  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  having  one  there. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Workb  and 
Thanksgiving  Day. — Colonel  Hogg,  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  Mr.  Bowring,  in  reference  to  the 
disallowance  by  the  official  auditor  of  the  cost  of 
erecting  seats  on  the  Embankment  on  the  Thanks- 
giving-day, said  that  on  the  occasion  of  her 
Majesty  proceeding  in  state  to  S.  Paul's  to  return 
thanks  for  the  recovery  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  municipal  authorities 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  show  their  respect  and 
loyalty,  in  accordance  with  usage  in  London  and 
all  other  large  towns.  The  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Jletropolitan  Board  for  the  erection  of  seats 
amounted  to  £3,579.  17s.  Cd.,  and  were  incurred 
for  the  pui-pose  of  enabling  the  local  represen- 
tatives of  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  to  testify 
their  loyalty  by  participating  in  the  general  re- 
joicing. The  auditor  had  thought  fit  to  disallow 
the  sum  in  question,  not,  however,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  on  the  representation  of  the  ratepayers  of 
the  metropolis,  but  only  of  a  small  number  of 
objectors,  who  were  represented  at  tho  audit  by 
about  eight  ratepayers.  He  might  add  that  the 
money  had  been  paid,  and  that  ho  was  not  awaro 
what  course  might  be  adopted  by  the  board. 


Tramways  in  the  City. — On  Tuesday,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers,  at 
which  Mr.  Fan-ar  presided,  the  Joint  Finance  and 
Streets  Committee  brought  np  a  report  upon  the 
application  of  tho  North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Company  to  be  allowed  to  lay  down  tramways  in 
Moorgate-street  and  Aldgate  High-street.  They 
recommended  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
requisite  permission  should  be  given  to  the  com- 
pany ;  but  that  previously  to  any  decision  being 
an-ived  at,  the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the 
Common  Council  for  consideration.  The  debate 
upon  the  report  was  adjourned  until  the  next 
meeting,  to  give  the  engineer  an  opportunity  to 
furnish  some  particulars  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  tramw-ays  into  the  City  thorough- 
f.ares.  A  petition,  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
.31,000  persons,  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
Tramway  Company's  line  was  brought  before  the 
Court  by  tho  promoters,  but  there  being  not  a 
single  petitioner  present  in  support  of  it,  it  could 
not  be  accepted.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Rigby, 
a  member,  made  some  strong  observations  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  signatures  to  the 
petition  had  been  obtained.  A  memorial  againpt 
the  proposed  extension  was  p;-esentod  from  tlio 
inhabitants  of  Moorgate-street  and  Finsbury- 
pavoment. 


Maecii  7,  1873. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  MURRAY. 
THK  four  chihlron  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Murray, 
Fellow  of  the  Ttoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
are,  by  the  death  of  their  mother,  left  homeless  and 
destitute  orphans.  The  eldest  boy  has  boon  for- 
tunately apprenticed  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  the 
youngest  is  elected  to  the  British  Ori)han  Asylum,  but 
the  two  little  girls,  aged  la  and  14,  must  depend 
entirely  upon  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  friends 
for  their  sujiport  and  education,  till  they  are  able  to 
maintain  themselves.  An  urgent  appeal  Is  therefore 
made  on  their  behalf,  believing  that  so  sad  a  case 
must  meet  with  generous  sympathy  and  ready  help. 
Subscriptions  are  thankfully  received  by  Mrs.  Gulson, 
Coventry;  J.  C.  Horslcy,  Ksq.,  M.A.,  AViilesley,  Staplc- 
hnrsl,  Kent. 

SunscRiPTioxs  Received. 

£  s.  d. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts       ..        ..        ..    Z.'i    0  0 

Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution  . .  ;"iO  0  0 
Architect's  Benevolent  Socictv       ..  so    0  0 

Kir  W.  Tite,  C.B.,  M.P.,  F.R.I.'b..\  10    0  0 

A.  J.  B.  Bercsford  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.  ..  :^  0  0 
Sir  a.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  ..  .•;  «  0 
r.  C.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.    ..  10    0  0 

T.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A  0  0 

J.  C.  Horsley,  E.sq.,  B.A  3    3  0 

E.  M.  Barry,  Esq..  R.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.       ..      2    2  0 
G.  E.  Street,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.        ..      .5    5  0 

Norman  Shaw,  Esq.    . .        . .        . .        . .      2    0  0 

Mrs.  Norman  Shaw    ..        ..       ..       ..         10  0 

F.  Bennoch,  Esq.       ..       ..       ..  2    2  0 

Mrs.  Pegg    110 

J.  Foster,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A   2    2  0 

E.  H.  Martineau,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A   3    3  3 

C.  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.        ..  110 

A.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A  10    0  0 

J.  Maovicar  Ander.son,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.    ..      3    3  0 

A.  W.  Blomftcld,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A   .5    .5  0 

Professor  Donaldson,  F.R.I.B.A.  ..  .  2  2  0 
J.  Phen<;,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B,A.   ..  l    l  o 

Sir  M.  D.  Wyatt,  P.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.  . .      2    ■>  0 

W.  Papworth,  E,sq.,  F.R.I.B.A   10  0 

J.  R.  Botham,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.        ..  10  0 

D.  Brandon,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A  5    0  0 

C.  F.  Hayward,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A   110 

Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  F.R.I.B.A.         . .      3    3  0 

W.  Peachey,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A  110 

J.  Fowler,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A   110 

G.  Bidlake,  Esq.         ..        ..        ..  10  0 

Mrs.  Lloyd      . .        . .        . .        . .        . .         10  0 

H.  Glutton,  Esq.,  P.R.I.B.A   5    0  0 

R.  L.  Roumieu,  F.R.I.B.A.    ..        ..  2  0 

W.  Burges,  F.R.LB.A   550 

T.  H.  Browne,  A.R.I.B.A  2    2  0 

Horace  Jones,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A  2    2  0 

W.  H.  Lynn,  Esci.,  F.R.I.B.A.  ~  ..  ..  2  2  0 
Anon   5  0 


ClICKCIIES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Birkenhead. — A  new  Irvingite  Churcli  was 
openod  at  Birkenhead  on  Sunday  last.  The 
building  is  constructed  wholly  of  brick.  The 
style  is  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  interior,  which  is  also  lined  with 
brick,  is  lofty  and  well  proportioned.  The  cost 
of  the  edifice  comj^lete.  without  land,  will  be 
about  i:  1,300.  The  contract  has  been  earned 
out  by  Jlr.  W.  H.  Forde,  builder,  of  Claughton- 
road,  Birkenhead,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  David  Walker,  of 
Lord-street,  Liverpool. 

Birmingham. — A  curious  discovery  has  been 
made  at  S.  Martin's  Church  When  the  foundations 
of  the  old  chancel  were  laid  bare,  a  large  chamber 
was  found  underneath  the  chancel  with  a  fireplace 
in  it,  and  in  the  fireplace  a  few  pieces  of  coal, 
showing  that  it  had  been  used — this  being  also 
proved  by  the  condition  of  the  sandstone,  part  of 
which  was  vitrified  by  the  action  of  the  fire.  The 
chamber  had  a  door,  opening  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  outwards  to  the  church-yard ;  and 
was  lighted  by  three  windows  —  two  under 
the  great  east  window,  and  one  on  the  south 
side.  The  full  extent  of  the  chamber  has  not  yet 
been  traced  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it 
extended  nearly  to  the  second  arch,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  have  marked  the  boundary  of  the  chan- 
cel. The  use  of  this  chamber,  of  course,  remarks 
the  Birminfihdiii  Daili/  Pout,  can  only  be  guessed 
at.  Possibly  it  was  the  sacristy  of  the  church,  as 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  other  place  of  thi.s  kind. 
But  it  might,  possibly,  have  been  occupied  by  a 
chantry  priest:  perhapsonebelongingtoClodshale's 
Chantry.  It  would  not  have  been  an  uncomfortable 
place  for  this  purpose,  for  the  gi-ound  sloped  rapidly 
down  to  the  Bull  Ring  on  the  one  side,  and  also  fel  1 
sharply  away  towards  Moat  Row  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  chamber  having  been 
a  crypt,  tised  forthe  purposesof  burial,  or  of  worship 


—the  presence  of  the  fire-placo  militates  against 
these  suppositions,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  groining 
or  vaulting  of  the  roof.  This,  however,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  the  place  had,  at  some  time, 
been  completely  filled  up  with  earth— probably 
during  the  alterations  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Church  Lawford. — A  new  church  has  been 
built  at  Church  Lawford,  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
one.    It  was  intended  to  have  left  the  old  tower 
standing,  but  after  the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the 
church,  this  was  found  to  be  so  unsafe  that  it  had 
to  _  come  down  as  well.    The  .style  of  the  now 
building,  like  that  of  the  old  one,  is  Early  De- 
corated, and  under  the  careful  superintendence  of 
the  clerk  of  the  works,  the  whole  of  the  available 
portions  of  the  early  church  have  been  preserved 
and  re-inserted  in  the  new  building.    The  nave 
.arcadiug  on  the  north  side  is  almost  all  old  ;  so 
also  are  the  Early  Lancet  windows  upon  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  other  features.    An  old 
Noi-man  doorway,  with  two  curious  little  lights  of 
the  same  date,  have  been  preserved  upon  the 
south  side.     The  church  consists   on  plan  of 
chancel,  south  chancel  aisle,  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  tower  at  west-end  of  nave.    The  nave 
is  divided  from    tho  aisles  by  an  arcading  of 
five  bays,  and  from  the  chancel  by  a  richly- 
mpuldod  arch.    Above  each  bay  is  a  clerestory 
window.    The  roofs  are  in  a  great  measure  old 
stuff,  a  large  quantity  of  the  oak  being  in  excel- 
lent preservation.    The  glazing  throughout  is  of 
Cathedral  tinted  glass.    All  the  chancel  fittings 
are  of  oak.    The  font  is  old,   and  octagonal 
in  shape,  and  the  pulpitis  Jacobean  in  date.  The 
aisles  and  chancel  are  laid  with  encaustic  tiles, 
by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  &  Co.     The  seating 
throughout  the  church  (exclusive  of  the  chancel) 
is  of  deal,  the  ends  being  moulded.    A  good  deal 
of  carved  stonework  in  concentrated  about  the 
west  doorway.     The  tower  groups  exceedingly 
well  with  the  rest  of  the  church.    The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter,  of  London  ; 
Mr.  W.  Thompson  being  clerk  of  the  works. 
Messrs.  Law  and  Son,  of  Lutterworth,  were  the 
contractors;  Mr.  Barlow  being  foreman  of  the 
masons.    The  carving  throughout  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.    The  total 
cost  has  been  about  £5,000. 

Stoke-upon-Trent. — The  work  of  restoring 
Hartshill  Church,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  is  so  far 
advanced  that  divine  service  was  resumed  on 
Sunday.  The  gallery  and  brick  arch  over  it  have 
been  removed.  A  new  stone  archway  in  the 
Early  English  style  has  been  substituted.  The 
tower  is  to  form  a  baptistry,  and  a  vestry  is  beino- 
built  on  the  north  side  of  the  tower.  The  altera*^ 
tions  and  improvements  have  been  made  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Clarke.  The  carving  has  been 
done  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  London, 
and  the  masonry  by  Mr.  Bradbury,  of  Stoke. 

WiNKLEiGH. — Several  years  ago  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian  restoi-ed  the  chancel  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  Winkleigh,  Devon,  and  now  the  rest  of 
tho  fabric  has  been  almost  entirely  taken  down, 
and  is  being  rebuilt  in  a  substantial  manner,  from 
designs  by,  and  under  the  superintendence  of, 
Jlr.  John  F.  Gould,  of  Barnstaple.  The  north 
wall  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  are  old ;  so 
also  .are  the  granite  piers  and  arches  of  the 
arcade  separating  the  nave  from  the  north  aisle, 
and  about  half  the  roof  timbers.  Excepting  these 
and  a  few  other  items,  all  the  work  will  be  new. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  surmounted  by  carved  pinnacles.  It  rises 
to  a  height  of  80ft.  and  has  been  further 
strengthened  by  new  buttresses.  These,  as 
well  as  the  belfry  windows  of  the  church,  are 
of  Hatherleigh  stone,  the  walls  of  the  struc- 
ture throughout  being  of  local  stone,  quarried  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Middlecott  stone, 
a  warm,  red  material,  being  introduced  in  the 
south  porch  and  other  parts  of  the  buildino-.  The 
wall-plating  upon  which  the  roof  rests,  on  the 
south  side  and  upon  the  outside  of  the  church 
is  not  a  little  curious  from  being  of  solid  oak 
projecting  beyond  the  wall  outline,  and  orna- 
mented in  carved  patera:.  Thecrestings  of  the  roof, 
the  copings,  saddle-stones,  carved  gurgoylo.s,  and 
other  exterior  carving,  the  crosses,  &c.,  are  all  in 
Ham  Hill  stone.  In  plan,  the  church  consists  of 
a  chancel,  nave,  north  aisle,  the  Loosoden  aisle, 
organ  chamber,  vestry,  and  west  end  tower.  The 
roof  of  the  nave,  partly  old,  is  of  English  oak, 
elaborately  carved.  The  rich  effect  of  tho  roof 
will  be  further  enhanced  by  painted  decoration, 
and  a    considerable    amount  of    mural  de- 


coration is  also  contemplated.  The  seating 
is  to  be  all  of  the  best  English  oak,  with 
carved  bench-ends.  A  now  organ,  by  Hill 
and  Sons,  with  case  harmonising  with  the 
rest  of  the  fittings  of  tho  chureh,  will  be  placed 
m  tho  now  organ  chamber  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Lady  Chapel,  or  near  tho  choir  aisle.  Mr. 
George  Vickery  is  clerk  of  the  works,  and  the 
stone  and  wood  carving  is  being  executed  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  BIr.  J.  Dendle, 
builder,  of  Barnstaple,  has  tho  contract  for  all 
the  carpenters'  and  joiners'  work.  It  is  expected 
that  tho  church  will  be  ready  for  opening  about 
midsummer. 

SCHOOLS. 

SnErriELD.  —  Tho  second  of  a  number  of 
elementary  schools  which  are  being  erected  by 
the  Sheffield  School  Board,  under  the  provisions 
of  tho  Education  Act,  is  now  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  The  building  is  substantial  and 
neat.  Its  construction  was  projected  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
Sharp  and  Sons,  of  Mulberi-y-street,  bein  g 
accepted  at  an  outlay  of  £2.500. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  commimicatious  should  be  drai™  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers.— "We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR  31 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVKNT-QARDEN,  W.C.  '  ' 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passuore  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
oface  not.  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thm-sday. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance.) 
Nineteen  and  sixpence  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  fis.  (or  6i  dols.  gold).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  6s. 
(or  32  francs).  To  India  (fi«  Southampton).  £1.  14s.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Cauada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal. 
£1.  Cs. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requeste  d 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O..  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  in-upper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  it  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


Received— A.  M.  and  Co.— S.  G.— J.  P.  S.— Two  Subscr  i- 
bers.— C.  B.  A.— J.  H.  V.— Competitor.— W.  and  Co  — 
S.  W.  and  Sons.— A  New  Subscriber.— G.  S.  C.  (;  —An 
lutendinK  Competitor.— H.  C— J.  H.— C  S.  B.-En 
Avant.— Aide-toi.— C.  G.  and  S.  C— T.  and  H  — 
A.  W.  N.  B.-S.  P.  C.-J.  M.— E.  W.  G.— Inquker. 
J.  H.  H.— Unsuitable. 
J.  H.  Hall.— The  plans  to  hand. 

E.  Twining.— The  controversy  has  not  expended  itself. 
See  illustrations  this  week. 

J.  A.  G.— Yes,  if  suitable. 

J.  A. — Too  much  of  an  advertisement. 

"BoiLDiNG  News"  Church-Planning  Competition.— 
Up  to  the  last  hour  of  going  to  pre-s  we  have  received 
additional  inquiries  and  suggestions  in  reference  to 
this  competition.  We  must,  therefore,  defer  our 
answers  till  another  week.  ,  In  the  meantime  we  may 
say  that  the  time  will  be  extended  to  the  1st  of  July. 
1873. 

B.  S.  S. — Yes,  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  London 
University. 

J.  Bees. — "We  shall  give  two  or  three  more. 

F.  C.  D. — The  sketches  came  to  hand. 

QuATREFOiL  complains  that  two  of  our  illustrations  were 
printed  last  week  in  "chocolate-coloured  ink,"  as  he 
thinks  the  effect  thereby  is  not  so  good  as  with  black  ink. 
We  used  the  chocolate  ink  last  week  not  from  choice,  but 
because  the  school-planning  drawing  was  S"  drawn 
that  if  black  ink  were  used  the  illustration  would  not 
have  looked  so  well.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that 
the  selected  plans  were  not  the  best  drawings. 

W.  L. — A  continuation  of  the  discussion  would  be  profit- 
less.  See  our  illustrations  this  week. 
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TO  LAND  SUliVEVORS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Biiildino  News. 

SlK, — Ah  your  valuable  paper  is  road  by  sur- 
veyors j^onerally,  will  you  allow  me,  through  your 
columiiH,  to  call  tho  attention  of  land  surveyors 
in  particular,  and  in  fact  all  who  use  the  parish 
maps  j)uI)lisIiod  by  tho  Ordnance,  to  tho  fact  that 
tho  lines  which  many  suppose  to  represent  actual 
^^)undarics  do  not  in  fact  do  so.  Among  land  sur- 
veyors tho  custom — I  nii<^ht  almost  say  universal 
— is  to  measure  tho  ditch  with  the  hedge,  or  a  dis- 
tanco  c'f  five  links  from  tho  stump  of  tlie  hedge,  and 
show  this  lis  tho  actual  boundary  ;  whereas  the 
Govommout  surveyors  have  shown  the  "  actual 
fences  "—i.e.,  the  hedges — ignoring  a  custom  well 
kiiowji,  spoiling  the  utility  of  the  maps  largely  as 
to  tho  areas,  because  they  do  not  show  on  which 
side  of  the  hedge  the  ditch  is  situate,  and  there- 
loro  aot  ij'oal  .boundaries. 

I  have  recently  had  to  compare  tho  Government 
survey  of  an  estate  with  the  tithe  survey,  and 
iSnding  a  difference,  the  qtiestion  was  raised  as  to 
Jences  rersii.%  boundaries.  I  at  once  wrote  to  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Office,  receiving  a  reply  bearing 
out  my  statement. 

I  think  the  matter  is  an  important  one,  and 
should  bo  known  to  prevent  error. — I  am,  Sir,  ito., 

J.  T.  H. 


SPURIOUS  DESIGN  AND  AUTHORSHIP. 

Sib, — The  correspondence  which  has  appeared 
in  your  joumal  between  Messrs.  Ross  and  Roper 
is  knportaiit  to  the  profession,  inasmuch  as  it 
discloses  a  practice  far  too  common,  and  indicates, 
as  I  have  said  in  a  foiTner  letter,  a  very  unhealthy 
condition  of  our  art.  It  also  places  the  relative 
positions  of  "  architect "  and  "  draughtsman  "  in 
a  new  light.  Without  wishing  to  interfere  in 
this  unpleasant  controversy,  or  to  draw  any  in- 
ference as  to  the  claims  of  the  said  parties,  I  wish 
to  remark  on  the  broader  question  at  issue, 
name'ly,  How  far  the  duties  of  architect  (designer) 
are  identical  with  those  of  draughtsman  (de- 
lineator), or  to  'wliat  extent  an  architect  may 
i-atrnst  ike  ivorkim/  out  or  details  of  his  design  to 
another  i 

In  the  case  of  the  design  for  the  Edinburgh 
Cathedral,  we  are,  in  the  absence  of  original 
sketches  or  data,  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real  author- 
ship of  the  design  in  dispute.  As  to  the  merits 
©f  the  design  I  will  not  here  enlarge,  further 
than  to  remark  that  from  the  published  draw- 
ings you  have  favoured  the  profession  with,  little 
©riginality  or  judgment  is  displayed,  though  it  is 
clear  a  "  popular  "  school  of  foreign  Gothic,  and 
an  nnmistaken  individuality  of  treatment,  have 
been  freely  laid  under  contribution  in  its  com- 
petition. 

A»  I  have  said  elsewhere,  however,  this  is  a 
little  fault,  or  rather  a  special  recommendation  of 
fashionable  architecture.  But  may  not  such  a 
"  cocabination  "  or  "manufacture"  of  design,  as 
IS  patent  to  all  in  this  particular  instance,  con- 
siderably reduce  the  "  architect's  "  share  or  func- 
tion in  such  a  work  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  be  per- 
sonal. If  the  "  assumed  architect "  said  to  his 
assistant, '•  I  want  this  church  to  be  in  general 
.t3rpe  and  plan  like  such-and-such  a  church  ;  that 
its  character  and  style  shall  be  'French,'  not 
English  (naming  some  particular  examples)  ;  that 
its  ti-eatment  shall  be  after  the  manner  of 
So-and-so,  and  its  plan  and  detail  shall  further 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  ritual  and  other 
ecclesiastical  appointments  " — if  such  instruc- 
tions, I  repeat,  were  given  and  illustrated  by 
sketch  or  diagram,  it  is  quite  evident  the  author- 
ship, or  actual  creative  power  employed  about 
such  a  design,  would  be  so  doubtful  and  unim- 
portant as  to  reduce  considerably  the  pretensions 
of  both  parties  concerned  in  its  production.  The 
one  who  gave  the  instructions  could  hardly  be 
called  its  architect  in  any  greater  sense  than  that 
of  selecting  or  choosing  the  design,  whilst  he 
■who  carried  the  instructions  into  effect  could  not 
aspire  to  any  higher  title  than  that  of  "  draughts- 
man." Although  in  such  a  case  little  honour  or 
credit  could  be  given  to  either  party,  the  director- 
sfiip  claims  .m  advantage. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  I  have  enforced  in 
another  paper,  that  a  drawi/i;/  is  not  a  dcsir/n,  nor 
does  the  power  of  drawing  require  a  knowledge 
of  design.  They  are  quite  distinct,  and  may  be 
practised  separately.  Hence  wo  have  expert 
liranghtsmen  who  are  nothing  but  copyists,  and 


prolific  inventors  or  designers  who  cannot  draw  a 
line.  Tl'.is  cannot  bo  too  strongly  enforced, 
booaiise  it  is  continually  confounded  by  archi- 
tects and  art-teachers,  who  look  upon  botli  as  in- 
soparal)lo.  Wlien  a  man  can  draw  what  lie  con- 
ceives mentally — a  rare  gift  to  accomplish  well — 
he  poHHOHses  a  groat  advantage  over  those  who 
cannot  so  express  tliomselves.  There  aro  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  this  power.  Tho  man  who  can 
thi7d^  (lilt  his  idea,  and  then  express  it,  is  more  of 
an  architect  than  he  who  allows  his  conceptions 
to  be  dictated  or  fomiod  by  the  suggestion  of 
example  or  precedent.  Th(ire  are  a  great  many 
very  cicrer  draughtsmen,  who  can  quickly  put 
together  the  ideas  of  others,  but  who  cannot  syn- 
thetically work  out  or  develop  their  own  ;  and  it 
may  bo  that  the  gentleman  who  assisted  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Edinburgh  Cathedral  may  bo  classed 
in  this  category,  though  much  credit  maybe  due  to 
him  in  working  out  the  drawings.  It  must  also 
be  observed  that  much  practice  in  a  particular 
style  and  siibject  begets  a  kind  of  instinctive  fa- 
cility in  making  "  a  design — though  it  cannot 
be  called  real  ()cmiine  art.  The  test,  then,  I 
would  make  to  distinguish  the  more  "  draughts- 
man" or  copyist  from  the  artist  or  architect,  is 
not  a  mere  dexterous  use  of  the  pencil,  or  expert- 
noss  in  delineating-power,  as  some  imagine,  but 
the  power  of  intellectual  invention  as  compared 
with  manipulative  skill ;  the  evidence,  manifest 
in  the  work,  of  thought  and  design  springing 
from  necessity. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

G.  HUSKISSON  GUILLADME. 

Southampton. 

VENTILATION  WITHOUT  DRAUGHT. 
SiK^ — Of  course,  by  attending  the  fortnightly 
visits  of  the  Architectural  Association  to  "  Build- 
ings of  Interest,"  one  acquires  a  considerable 
amount  of  practical  infor- 
mation, and  gains  not  a 
few  ideas,  or  "  wrinkles," 
so  to  speak.  Indeed,  these 
visits  are  most  valuable  to 
the  student ;  and  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  attend 
them  your  reports  must  be 
of  great  advantage.  The 
following  is  one  of  the 
wrinkles  I  got  during  our 
visit  a  week  or  two  since  to 
tho  Lambeth  new  Work- 
house, lately  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  the 
architects  Messrs.  Parris 
and  Aldwinckle.  Althougli 
the  little  arrangement  of 
which  I  am  about  to  speak 
may  not  be  new  to  some  of 
your  readers,  it  is  certainly 
not  generally  known,  or 
would  be  more  generally 
used.  It  is  simply  this,  and 
may  be  best  explained  by 
the  accompanying  sketch. 
The  object  of  its  iise  is 
that  the  windows  may  bo 
opened  sufficiently  to  pro- 
mote ventilation,  without  a 
draught.  The  extra  expense 
is  very  trifling,  the  bottom 
rail  of  the  sash  being 
made  a  little  wider  than 
is    usual,    and     a  fillet 

about  2in.  or  2iin  wide  introduced  between  the 
sill  and  bottom  bead.  So  slight  an  extra  is  it 
that  in  all  probability  a  builder,  in  giving  an  es- 
timate for  a  building  in  which  the  sash-frames 
were  so  specified,  would  take  no  notice  of  tho 
alteration,  the  advantages  of  which  are  obvious. — 
I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

A  Member  of  the  ARCinTECTURAL  Association. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE. 
Sir, — I  was  rather  surprised  a  few  weeks  back 
to  read  in  one  of  the  excellent  lectures  by  Mr. 
Roger  Smith  on  the  above  subject,  that  he  rather 
sided  with,  and  held  up  as  quite  legitimate  and 
fair,  that  ai'chitects  should  divide  or  share  com- 
missions with  surveyors  for  quantities  supplied, 
the  latter,  of  course,  taking  all  the  responsibility. 
It  appears  to  me,  Sir,  that  the  system  of  archi- 
tects receiving  either  a  portion,  or  dividing 
commissions  with  surveyors,  is  a  very  pernicious 
one,  and  ought  to  be  condemned.  In  the  first 
place,  it  must  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  one  of  two 
parties  ;  either  the  proprietor  has  to  pay  more 
for  quantities  than  he  is  entitled  to  pay,  or  tho 


surveyor  is  mulcted  out  of  his  fair  dues.  I  expect 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  littlo  of  both  ;  but  chiefly 
I  should  say  that  it  is  tho  surveyor  who  is  beaten 
down  in  price,  which  may  be  judged  principally 
from  the  fact  that  even  in  the  largest  provincial 
towns  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  an  inde- 
pendent surveyor  of  position  and  respectability 
the  majority  of  those  who  aro  surveyors  being 
generally  men  of  straw,  and  who  do  not  occupy 
tho  position  they  ought  to,  considering  that  it 
requires  great  skill  and  knowledge  to  bo  a  good 
surveyor. 

My  opinion  is  that  surveyors  suffer  more  since 
it  has  become  the  custom  of  architects  to  appoint^ 
them  than  when  they  wore  appointed  by  tho  con- 
tractors ;  and  a  good  many  architects  seem  to 
imagine  that  almost  any  pay  which  the  surveyor 
receives  is  a  perfect  windfall  to  him — that  it  is  a 
kind  of  sinecure — and  that  almost  any  amount  ho 
receives  will  pay  him  well.  I  have  been  told  that 
it  is  even  tho  custom  of  architects  in  tho  largest 
practice  in  tho  metropolis,  dividing  or  sharing  in 
tho  surveyor's  commission,  which,  if  truo,  I  con- 
sider is  greatly  to  bo  deplored.  It  cannot  be 
right,  it  appears  to  me,  for  any  one  who  does  no 
part  of  the  work,  and  shares  in  no  part  of  tho  re- 
sponsibility, to  take  a  large  share  of  the  payment, 
which  is  either  due  entirely  to  the  surveyor,  or 
may  be  an  overcharge  to  the  proprietor.  I  believe 
itisi  a  fact  that  several  architects  have  rather 
exulted  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Roger  Smith's 
standing  and  position  should,  in  public  lectures, 
advocate,  or  at  least  condone  this  system ;  and 
that  such  architects  are  endeavouring,  in  con- 
sequence, to  make  even  more  stringent  terms  than 
ever  with  surveyors,  thinking  that  it  is  now  per 
fectly  justifiable — being  thus,  as  it  were,  com- 
mended— and  thereby  stifling  any  little  qualms  of 
conscience  thoy  might  fonnerly  have  had. 

If  this  goes  on  much  further  there  will  scarcely 
be  a  respectable  surveyor  left,  as  so  many  who 
think  themselves  such  seem  willing  to  undertake 
work,  for  tho  sake  of  a  job,  at  the  smallest  pos- 
sible rates. 

If  young  architects  are  desirous  of  receiving 
the  emoluments  derived  from  quantities,  in  order 
to  better  their  incomes,  it  surely  would  be  much 
better  for  them  to  do  the  work  themselves,  and 
thereby  fairly  earn  tho  commission.  This  would 
be  no  injustice,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  pro- 
prietor, but  rather  the  reverse  (as  the  architect 
knows  more  about  his  own  plans,  and  what  he 
requires,  than  any  other  personj.  It  would  be 
unjust  for  them  to  receive  money  for  doing 
nothing,  which  money  must  be  taken  away  from 
the  proper  fees  to  which  the  surveyor  is  entitled, 
or  else  the  proprietor  must  be  made  to  pay  for 
more  than  he  ought  to. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  intended  in 
this  world,  that  men  should  receive  large  .sums 
of  money  for  doing  nothing;  and  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  many  conscientious  people  will 
agree  with  me,  that  it  is  time  that  this  bargain- 
ing and  huckstering  with  surveyors  should  cease. 

As  in  your  valuable  journal  you  are  doing  your 
Iiest  to  weed  out  of  the  architectural  pi-ofession  all 
abuses  which  may  exist,  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
do  me  the  favour  of  inserting  this  letter  in  your 
next  issue,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  do  some  good. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.. 

An  Old  Subscriber. 


BUILDING-STONE. 

Sir, — The  character  of  the  architecture  and 
the  durability  of  a  building  very  much  depend 
upon  the  stone  employed  ;  and  in  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  of  London  and  all  large  towns  tho 
builder  needs  every  information  as  to  the  resist- 
ing powers,  cohesion,  iSrc,  of  such  stones.  No 
matter  which  way  the  force  is  applied,  building- 
stone  ought  to  have  great  powers  of  cohesion. 
It  should  also  be  even-gi-ained,  and  able  to  furnish 
blocks  of  large  size ;  nor  ought  it  to  contain 
elements  of  swift  decomposition  by  means  of 
atmospheric  influence  ;  and  it  should  not  absorb 
water.  But  as  all  these  qualities  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  bo  combined  in  one  description  of 
stone,  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  those  more  gene- 
rally in  use  may  be  of  service.  Caen  stone  is  an 
Oolite  of  the  same  geological  species  as  our  own 
worked  near  Bath,  only  more  uniform  and  better 
in  colour.  The  texture  also  is  more  open,  and 
the  material  is  superior  in  almost  every  other  re- 
spect. For  certain  kinds  of  exposure  it  is  inferior 
to  some  kinds  of  English  Oolitic  stone.s,  but  none 
excel  it  for  internal  work.  The  magnesian  lime- 
stones valuable  for  building  purposes,  are  chiefly 
those  which  present  equal  proportions  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  a  semi- 
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crystalline  state.  Such  stono  has  a  peculiar  pearly 
lu'stro  when  broken,  but  its  colour,  when  ■worked, 
is  a  light  yellowish  brown,  which  does  not  change 
by  exposure.  It  is  costly  either  to  quarry  or 
work,  and  is  remarkable  for  resisting  compres- 
sion. It  weighs  upwards  of  1.501b.  to  the 
cubic  foot.  Ancastor  stono  is  of  a  fine  colour,  and 
blocks  of  from  three  to  live  tons  may  be  procured. 
It  weighs  13!)lb.  -loz.  per  cubic  foot,  absorbs  very 
little  water,  and  its  cohesive  power  is  very  high. 
Ailsa  Craig  is  a  single  rock  of  greyish  compact 
felspar,  with  small  grains  of  quartz  and  minute 
particles  of  hornblende.  Craigloith  is  a  sandstone 
of  the  Carboniferous  series,  consisting  of  fine 
quartz  grains  with  a  silicious  cement  and 
occasional  plates  of  mica.  Its  weight  is  14(>lb. 
per  cubic  foot.  Kirkcudbright  granite  has  been 
tried  at  the  Liverpool  Docks  and  simihir  work.s, 
and  is  adapted  for  ornamental  architecture.  In- 
verary  granite  is  remarkable  for  its  hardness  and 
extraordinary  resistance  to  wear  and  tear.  It  is  of 
two  kinds,  one  containing  mica  and  red  felspar, 
and  the  other  hornblende  and  white  felspar  with 
quartz.  That  known  as  Cornish  is  the  granite 
obtained  from  near  Penrhyn,  and  has  long  been 
used  in  England  in  the  construction  of  public 
works.  Its  weight  may  bo  taken  at  14  cubic  feet 
per  ton.  Up  to  this  time  Porphyry  has  not  been 
used  very  much.  It  is  very  durable,  however, 
and  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish.  The  Port- 
land stone  is  well  known  and  very  excellent,  but 
costly  and  rather  heavy.  It  contains  95  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  one  of  silica,  and  one  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia.  Its  specific  gravity  2' 145, 
and  its  cohesive  power  moderate. 

Massive  stones  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
quarry-bed  are  generally  more  durable  than  the 
foliated  or  fossil  materials  of  the  same  description, 
and  crystalline  stones  are  superior  to  amorphous 
ones,  both  in  appearance  and  durability.  The 
granites,  quartz  rocks,  and  transition  marbles 
furnish  the  most  lasting  building  materials.  The 
sandstone  conglomerates,  and  the  sandstones 
partly  metamoi'phosed  by  the  vicinity  of  plutonic 
rocks,  are  usually  more  durable  than  the  lime- 
stones ;  and  of  limestones,  those  presenting  a 
regular  crystallisation  are  to  be  preferred. 

If  possible,  stone  should  be  laid  in  the  natural 
way  of  the  bed  ;  for  the  resistance  of  building- 
stones  to  physical  forces  depends  gi'oatly  upon  the 
homogeneous  nature  of  their  grain,  and  the 
direction  of  their  planes  of  stratification  and 
cleavage.  The  resistance  to  disintegration  and 
decay  depends  also  very  much  on  the  same  causes, 
especially  when  the  stones  are  employed  in  the 
same  building.  Building-stone  should  be  quarried 
some  time  before  it  is  used,  and  should  be  exposed 
to  the  weather  in  order  to  free  it  from  quarry 
damp. 

Mr.  Ronnie,  the  distinguished  engineer,  made 
some  experiments  upon  difJerent  kinds  of  stone, 
as  to  their  bearing  power,  and  gives  the  following 
results  : — 

Weight  it  Weight  of 

bore.  stone. 
Cwt.  qr.  lb.    Ih.  oz. 
Green  Moor  Yorkshire  Blue  Stone  2    3  27       2  12 
„  White    ..    3    0  23       2  12 

Caithness   7217  30 

Valentla   7    3    3       3  2 

Few  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  cohesive 
power  of  stone  ;  but  Gauthey,  a  German  engineer, 
found  that  a  piece  of  stone  of  what  he  called 
"  soft  givry,"  1ft.  square  and  1ft.  long,  required 
a  weight  of  5,0001b.  to  break  it  across,  one  end 
being  fixed  in  a  rock,  and  the  weight  hung  on  at 
the  other  :  and  that  "  hard  givry"  required,  under 
similar  circumstances,  5,()001b.  to  produce  fracture. 
In  default  of  further  mformation,  this  is  merely 
a  guide,  but,  as  that,  very  valuable. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Barlow,  of  the 
specific  gravities  of  various  stones,  and  the 
■weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  is  very  usefuh  Rainwater 
is  taken  as  1,000  :— 

Specific     Weight  of  a  cubic 
gravities.         foot  in  lbs. 
From      To      From  To 
Bath  Stone    ....    1!I7.5    2494      123'43  155-87 
Blue  Lias  Limostouc  .    2467  4.54-18 
Bramley  Fall     .    .    .    2506  156-62 
Mean  of  various  kiuils    2000    2686       125-00  167-87 
Stonework    ....       ditto  ditto 
Yorkshire  Paviug  .    .    23.36    2307       147-25  163-37 
Sandstone  is  chiefly  supplied  by  Newport  (Mon- 
mouth), Yorkshire,  Kent,  Linlithgow,  Derbyshire, 
&c.  Limestone  by  Devonshire,  Wiltshire,  Derby- 
shire, Dorsetshire,  Glamorganshire,  and  Bedford- 
shire.    Magnesian  Limestone  by  Derbyshire  and 
Yorkshire  ;  and  Oolitic  stones  by  Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire,  Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  Ox- 
fordshire, and  Gloucestershire. 


The  prices  in  London  of  Yorlcshiro  stono  are 
quoted  as  follows : — 

liu.  self-faced  slab  per  1,000  superficial  feet,  32s.; 
l^in.,  3Gs. 

Paving  slabs  (self-faced)  per  1,000  superficial 
feet  2-in.,  45s.-,  2^in.,  5!)s. ;  3in.,  57s. 

Tooled  Paving  per  do.  l^in.,  38s.;  2in.,  538.; 
2iin.,  (iOs.  9d  ;  3in.,  GcSs.  Per  foot  superficial  4in., 
lO^d. ;  5in.,  Is.  2d.;  Oin.,  Is.  Cd. 

Rubbed  Paving  per  100  superficial  feet.  2in., 
G7s:  ;  2Jin.,  ()7s. ;  3in.,  77s. 

Tooled  Landings  per  superficial  foot,  2-in.,  lOd. ; 
2^in.,  Is. ;  3in.,  l.s.  2d. ;  4in.,  Is.  4d. ;  5in.,  Is.  8d. ; 
Oin.  2s.  ;  7in.  2s.  4d.  ;  Sin.,  2s.  8d. 

Tooled  Coping  per  foot  run,  12in.  X  2in.,  lid.; 
13  X  2in.,  Is.;  12  x  3in.,  Is.  Id.,;  13  x  3in., 
Is.  2d. 

Tooled  Steps  per  foot  run,  9  x  Oin.,  Is.  8d. ; 

12  X  (Jin.,  Is.  lOd.  ;  13  x  by  (Jin.,  2s. ;  14  x  6in., 

23.  2d. ;  12  X  7in.,  28. ;  12  x  8in.,  2s.  2d. 

Cisterns  are  now  generally  made  of  slate,  the 

latest  quotations  from  North  Wales  for  tho  best 

lin.  to  Hin.  slabs,  planed  on  both  sides  with  bolts 

complete  being  (at  Port  Madoe). 

Under  5ft.        cubic  contents  3s.  per  cubic  foot. 

From  5  to  lOft.  „       23.  Cd.  „ 

„    10  to  15ft.  „       28.  „ 

„    15  to  20ft.  „       Is.  lOd.  „ 

.,    20  to  30ft.  „       Is.  9d.  „ 

.,    30  to  40ft.  „       Is.  8d.  „ 

„    40  to  50ft.  „       2s.  „ 

A  cubic  foot  contains  six  gallons  ono  pint. 
Yorkshire    Hare  Hill  Sawn   slabs  per  foot 

superficial  (in  London)  lin.,  5d. ;  l^^in.,  5^d. ; 

l^in.,  (;|^d.  ;  2in.  8d.  :  3in.,  9^d. 

Ditto  Robin  Hood  per  foot  superficial,  lin.,  fid.; 

]iin.,  (!id. ;  Hin.,  7id. ;  2in.,  9^d. ;  2Jrin.,  Is.  ;  3in., 

Is.  2d.  ' 

W.  R. 


PLYMOUTH  TOWN-HALL. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  discussion  of  the  owner- 
ship of  designs  is'  on  tho  tapis,  it  may  not 
perhaps  be  amiss  to  inquire  what  views  the  public 
at  large  may  hold  on  the  subject.  At  Plymouth, 
where  they  are  erecting  a  noble  pile  of  public 
buildings,  the  real  author  of  the  architecture, 
i.e.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  is  most  carefully  ignored. 
I  know  not  whether  it  be  from  professional 
jealousy  or  public  prejudice,  but  from  the  local 
papers  and  local  gentlemen  loud  is  the  praise  of 
Hine  &  Norman.  Mr.  Godwin's  name  is  never 
mentioned  and  not  much  known.  Yet  to  his 
genius,  Plymouth  owes  so  much  in  her  public 
buildings  !  Why  confine  yourself  to  the  Ross 
and  Roper  controversy,  in  placing  honour  where 
honour  is  due  ?  Perhaps  the  most  eii'ectual  way 
of  disabusing  the  public  mind  ol  the  error  and  in- 
justice into  which  they  have  fallen  in  this  case 
would  be  to  give  a  view  of  tho  buildings  in  Mr. 
Godwin's  characteristic  style  and  draughtman- 
ship  ;  say  from  the  N.E.,  including  the  very 
piquant  circular  tower.  To  the  profession,  at 
least,  such  an  illustration  would  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  real  ownership.  Were  you  to  lay 
the  matter  before  Mr.  Godwin,  I  have  no  doubt  he 
would  do  so  in  self-defence. — I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Jajies  Hicks. 

Sparnon,  Redruth,  3rd  March,  1873. 


HOUSEHOLD  TASTE. 

Sir, — Assuming  that  the  extent  to  which  architects 
and  others  arc  permitted  to  deal  with  the  internal 
decorations  and  furniture  of  the  houses  erected  under 
their  guidance  is  of  importance,  I  am  deshous  of 
making  a  few  observations  on  the  illustration  which 
appeared  in  your  la.st  week's  issue,  entitled,  "  De- 
signs for  Furniture  and  Ujcorations,"  by  Cox  &  Sons, 
Southampton-street,  Strand  ;  and,  before  proceeding 
further,  I  would  protest  against  such  free  use  of  the 
word  "  artist."  It  seems  that  any  person  who  can 
hammer  into  a  scroll  ajiiece  of  iron  is  dubbed  "artist;" 
he  who  can  dispose  along  the  side  of  a  room  certain 
already  manufactured  articles  is  also  termed  "  artist"; 
.and  it|Would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances.  We  all 
know  that  there  arc  artists  and  artists  ;  but  let  us 
make  a  distinttion  between  the  manufacturer  and  the 
artist  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

In  the  design  for  the  side  of  a  drawing-room,  the 
work  of  "  artists,"  the  lirst  thing  to  be  condemned  is 
the  suggestion  to  fill  the  small  panels  above  the  ordi- 
nary-looking dado,  with  "  hand-painted  tiles."  Being 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  these  tiles,  the  notion 
of  fixing  them  in  a  drawing-room  appears  to  me  to 
verge  on  the  ridiculous.  Next  notice  the  door,  with  its 
ugly  panelling  and  equally  ugly  head.  To  tho  right 
is  a  tryptych,  borrowed  from  the  sacristry  of  some 
cathedral,  or  from  Wardour-street.  To  the  left  is  an 
indescribable  piece  of  furniture  adorned  with  very  bad 
tracery,  and  seeming  to  ask  the  question  of  its  ralson 
d'etre.  The  cabinets  are  of  that  abominable  type  of 
design  now  unfortunately  so  common  in  the  show- 
rooms of  Gothic  dealers.    The  same  remark  applies  to 


the  other  small  articles,  and  wc  pass  over  the 
"powdered  ornament"  to  the  "deep  frieze,"  and, 
happily  for  art,  the  cost  of  properly  cxccutiug  such  a 
frieze  would  preclude  all  but  the  very  few  fnmi  "  giving 
the  order."  The  scroll  above  we  are  familiar  with, 
and  with  the  "enriched  construction"  of  the  celling 
It  would  be  well  to  do  no  more  than  recommend  at- 
tentive study  of  Its  detail. 

In  the  design  for  the  side  of  a  dining-room  we  have 
a  wainscoting  far  loo  high  for  a  dining-room,  and  the 
idea  for  which  was  probably  obtained  from  contem- 
plating one  of  the  large  apartments  of  the  Hou.scs  of 
Parliament.  The  su.ggestion,  however,  of  enriching 
the  panels  with  "  heraldry,  flowers,  and  fruit.  In 
proper  colours,"  is  original,  and  did  we  but  know  what 
the  "proper  colours"  were,  or  are,  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  accord  it  a  high  place  in  the  range  of  art 
triumphs.  The  erection  over  the  fireplace  is  filled 
with  tracery,  heraldry,  and  otlicr  .stock  designs 
of  the  ugliest  description.  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  be  compelled  to  sit  opposite  to  that  fireplace 
for  any  length  of  time ;  more  of  the  well-known 
scroll-work,  and  another  deeper  frieze  of  absurd  cha- 
racter, well  befitting  the  comic  Christmas-cards  of 
Marcus  Ward,  but  qiute  out  of  place  in  a  dining-room. 
This  last  observation  also  applies  to  the  design  for  a 
frieze,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet. 

The  extent  to  which  Gothic  furniture,  as  it  is  called, 
is  now  manufactui-ed  demands  that  reason,  to  say  the 
least,  should  be  kept  in  view ;  but  I  challenge  any 
person  not  quite  mad  to  deny  that  the  existing  method 
of  con.structing  household  furniture  is  totally  and  un- 
reasonably devoid  of  either  art  or  usefulness.  The 
whole  paraphernalia  of  a  cathedral  is  exhausted  in  fur- 
niture design,  Including,  as  I  saw  the  other  day,  flying 
buttresses  resisting  the  thrust  of  nothing  ;  and  you. 
Sir,  would  he  doing  a  kind  act  by  i)ermitting  the  ex- 
posure and  condemnation  of  a  growing  vitiated  taste 
in  matters  that  affect  the  comfort  and  art  educatien 
of  us  all.— I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  W.  W. 


SCHOOL-PLANNING  COMPETITION. 

StR,— Like  many  other  of  your  correspondents,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  design  bearing  the  motto  "  We  Live  to 
Learn"  should  have  been  selected  to  occupy  the  first  po- 
sition— this  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  author  has  not 
in  all  things  attended  to  the  regulations  given,  and  partly 
because  the  building  is  such  an  inconveniently  lofty  one. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  judges  had  sufiicient  reasons  for 
placing  it  first,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  liave  been  unable 
so  far  to  lliid  any  advantage  in  having  two  of  the  schools 
upstairs  when  one  would  have  done,  especially  as  very 
little  mure  playground  has  resulted  from  the  arrangement 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  obtained.  In  our  town 
here  we  have  about  seven  schools  in  progress,  under  dif- 
ferent architects,  some  of  them  to  accommodate  bOO 
scholars,  and  not  one  of  them  is  more  than  one  story 
high. 

Upon  looking  at  the  thiril  prize  design,  I  am  still  more 
surprised  to  find  that  in  all  the  most  important  details  of 
ari  angement  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  I  sub- 
mitted— in  fact,  it  is  almost  in  plan  a  fac  simUe  of  mine. 
I  can  only  discover  two  important  points  of  difference 
between  the  two. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  which  the  plan  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions.  For  instance,  accom- 
modation is  required  for  100  scholars  in  the  graded 
schools  at  three  rows  of  desks,  allowing  18m.  of  space  for 
each.  This  would  require  rooms  7ft.  longer  than  the 
ones  shown.  Then,  again,  the  buildings  in  Cross-street 
are  brought  within  3ft  of  the  causeway,  instead  of  5ft. 

Upon  looking  at  the  great  similarity  of  the  plans,  the 
question  naturally  arose,  Why  of  two  designs  so  much 
alike  should  one  be  placed  third  and  the  other  thirtieth  ? 
— a  question  which  I  cannot  answer,  I  admire  the  ele- 
vation of  the  design  published  (although  the  judges  re- 
port its  expensivenessan  objection)  and  the  draughtsman- 
ship ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  think  that  my  own 
is  so  farbeh'nd  in  these  matters  as  their  relative  position 
would  seem  to  indicate. — I  am,  Sii-,  ttc„ 

Author  of  the  Design  "  Spero." 


Sir, — The  name  and  address  of  the  author  of  the 
school  design  furnished  last  Friday  are  quite  at  variance 
with  the  list  of  competitors  given  Jan.  24th.  You  will, 
doubtless,  allude  to  it  in  your  next. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  point  out  the  following  points  or 
demerits  ? 

1st.  The  line  of  frontage  in  Cross-street. 
2nd.  Want  of  cart  access  to  playground. 
3rd.  No  communication  between  caretaker's  house  and 
general  building. 
4th.  Girls  cross  open  yard  to  w.c. 

5th.  Class  rooms  wrongly  lighted,  especially  drawing- 
class  room. 

6th.  Insufficient  desk  room  in  boys'  and  girls'  schools. 
7th.  Boys  and  girls'  entrances  too  adjacent. 
8th.  Misplacement  of  master's  and  mistress's  rooms. 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  One  of  the  Lot. 


[The  mistake  as  to  the  address  arose  from  two  compe- 
titors usinu:  the  motto  "  H.  R.  R."  It  should  have  been 
"  Jolm  Gibson,  Market-street,  Malton,"  and  not  "  25,  Or- 
ford-road,  London,"  which  is  the  address  of  the  other 
"R.  R.  E."— Ed.] 


ViTREMANiE. — Messrs.  Barnard  and  Son,  who 
introduc  ed  the  Diaphanie  process  for  the  orna- 
meutati  on  of  windows,  have  recently  accom- 
plished several  improvements  in  the  art,  which 
they  are  about  to  introduce  under  the  name  of 
Vitremanie.  The  designs  are  so  printed  that, 
after  being  covered  with  a  cement  called  glueine, 
and  allowed  to  dry,  they  have  simply  to  be 
wetted  with  water  and  pressed  on  to  the  glass. 
The  paper  on  which  the  design  is  printed  can 
then  be  removed  entire,  leaving  on  the  glass  a 
perfect  and  durable  transparency. 
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REPLIES. 

[279!).]— Geometrical  Drawing.— In  ariRwer  to 
"  M.  B.,"  it  is  ciisily  rIkjwii  that  the  diagonal  elevation  of 
a  Bomieircle  ainnot  bo  a  Htilted  Hniallcr  Hemicirclo.  Sup- 
posing it  to  bo  HO,  let  A  i)o  a  Hcnnicircular  arch  in  direct 
elevation,  and  K  ono  of  tlic  saine  size  in  dim/onal  eleva- 
tion. Tlic  .springer  of  tlio  areli  B  must  be  on  the  line 
C  t;,  in  order  to  get  tlie  Hamo  lieiglit  as  arch  A  ;  but  the 
lino  C  0  cuts  the  circuml'ereuco  of  arch  A  at  the  point.s 


0^1  MD 
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D  D.  and  vertical  lines  drawn  through  the  points  of  inter- 
section fall  within  the  circumference.  Thus  proving  that 
Bis  not  an  accurate  diagonal  elevation  of  A,  because  the 
portion  between  line  C  C  and  the  springer  of  A  is  the  seg- 
ment of  a  circle ;  while  in  arch  B  it  is  a  vertical  straight 
line.  B  is  a  semi-ellipse,  with  its  transverse  diameter 
coinciding  with  the  springer  line  of  arch  A,  and  having 
its  conjugate  diameter  equal  to  the  diameter  of  arch  A. 
And  it  is  the  truest  ellipse  that  can  be.  This  I  hold  to  be 
an  axiom  requli-ing  no  proof,  and  incapable  of  disproof.— 
Geometry. 

[27;i9,]— Geometrical  Drawing.— The  aimexed 
.sketch  will,  I  hope,  prove  to  "M.  R. "  that  a  semicircle 
cannot  be  described  through  the  points  a,  6,  and  t  to  meet 


the  lines  D  and  F:  therefore,  it  must  be  a  semi-ellipse.— 
Barnaed  W.  Cdmjiing. 

[2799.]- Geometrical  Drawing-.— I  think  the  ac- 
companying sketch  will  clearly  prove  to  "M.  B."  that  a 
semicircular-headed  opening  on  a  cant  is  not  a  semi- 
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circle  struck  from  a  higher  point,  but  a  semi-ellipse. 
Take  a  cylinder,  as  shown  in  sketch,  and  cut  it  to  the 
cant  or  bevil  required,  and  the  section  so  obtained  will 
form  a  true  ellipse.— FiiANK  Chiswell. 

[28(  0.]—  "Weare's  Patent  Night-Stools.—  In 
answer  to  question  of  "T.  W.  C."  (No.  -isOO),  Mr.  Weare  s 
present  address  is  28,  London-road,  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  Staffordshire.— J.  A. 

[2805  ]-Clerk  of  Works'  Duties— Are :  To  look  after 
all  the  men  ;  as  the  work  is  done,  to  see  it  is  done  in  a 
workmanlike  manner  ;  and  inspect  all  materials  ;  to  take 
notes  of  dimeusions  for  the  assistance  of  the  surveyor 
when  extras  are  measm-ed.  A  clerk  of  works  ought  not 
to  be  expected  to  make  drawings,  only  set  them  out  full 
size  from  the  details  which  are  prepared  by  the  archi- 
tect. The  salary  is  from  £2.  2s.  to  £i.  is.  per  week,  ac- 
cording to  the  job.— B.  B. 

[2810.]— Ornaments  of  the  Profession.— In  reply 
to  "Aide-toi,"  Mr.  Wm.  Burges  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Blore  ;  Mr.  K.  W.  Godwin,  F.S.A  ,  was  a  pupil  of 
Mr.  W.  Armstrong  ;  and  Mr.  K.  Street,  K.A..  was  a  pupil 
of  Mr.  Owen  Carter.— M.  B.  A. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

COIiK. — Last  week  a  stained  glasx  window  was 
erected  over  the  altar  of  the  illc.vHed  Virgin  lii  IhcCathc!- 
dral,  Cork.  The  subject  is  the  Assumption — Our  Lady 
appearing  In  the  midst  of  a  golden  cloud,  borne  aloft 
by  two  angels,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  heavenly 
siilrll.s.  The  window  Is  tho  work  of  Maytr  and  Co., 
London. 

EAKTnAMl'STEAD.— A  ncw  window  has  been  erected 
In  the  church  of  Easthampstcad.  The  window  Is  cru- 
ciform, and  stands  in  the  baptistery,  immediately  over 
the  font.  Tho  subject  Is  the  "  Baptism  of  our  Lord." 
In  the  intersection  of  tho  arms  Is  the  dove,  and  round 
are  tho  emblems  of  the  Pour  Kvangellsts.  The  window 
has  liecn  c.\ccutcd  by  Mr.  Wallos. 

PAlsiiEY. — An  application  has  been  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Glasgow  K.  Andrew's  Society,  for  liberty  to  fill  In 
with  stained  glass  a  window  In  the  Abbey  Church,  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  of  Klderslie.  The 
subject  selected  is  Samson  assailing  the  enemies  of 
of  his  country  single-handed,  and  the  artist  is  to  be 
Mr.  James  Balluntync,  Edinburgh. 

TiiK  LATE  DAVID  Cox.-  The  memorial  window  to 

be  placed  in  Harbornc  Church,  where  the  remains  of 

this  great  artist  lie,  has  been  intrusted  to  Me.s.srs. 
Hardman  &  Co.,  of  Birmingham, 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  MATTERS. 

KhndaIj. — The  Corporation  of  Kendal  have  sought 
the  opinion  of  the  sew.nge  authorities,  who  take  oppo- 
site views  as  to  the  utilisation  of  .sewage,  In  the  tirst 
instance  they  called  in  Mr.  Blackburn,  of  Aldershot, 
who  is  known  to  entertain  a  very  decided  preference 
for  "wide"  irrigation;  and  since  then  the.v  have 
called  in  to  examine  the  localit.y  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
C.E.,  who,  it  is  equally  well  known,  regards  intermit 
tent  filtration  through  natural  soil  as  the  more  econo- 
mical treatment  where  land  can  only  be  obtained  at  a 
very  great  cost,  which  is  the  case  at  Kendal.  Mr. 
Denton's  report  will  be  delivered,  it  is  said,  within  a 
fortnight,  and  It  wHl  be  curious  to  observe  the  effect 
it  will  have  in  deciding  the  question  whether  irrigation 
or  intermittent  filtration  shall  be  adopted.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  disposition  to  resort  to  any 
chemical  means  of  precipitation,  such  as  the  "  A  B  C," 
or  phosphate  of  alumina,  processes. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

BUR.SLEM. — The  4th  annual  meeting  of  the  Burslem 
Town  and  Country  Building  Society  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day week,  The  report  read  showed  an  increase  in  the 
society's  receipts  of  nearly  £400,  and  advances  to  bor- 
rowing members  of  nearly  £4,000,  during  the  year. 
There  was  a  large  increase  of  members,  especially  from 
the  mining  districts,  and  the  whole  of  the  year's  pro- 
ceedings were  regarded  as  indicating  the  very  satis- 
factory progress  which  the  Society  had  made. 

West  Gloucestekshire  Building  Society.  -The 
3rd  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Gloucestershire  Per- 
manent Benefit  Building  Society  was  held  on  Thursday 
week.  The  report  stated  that  tho  large  sum  of 
£22,7S)0  had  been  hivcstcd,  and  this  fact  was  pointed 
to  as  evidence  of  con.siderable  success. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Leeds  Sewage  Injunction.  —  Attorney'- 
Genekal  v.  Corporation  oe  Leeds. — Mr.  Graham 
Hastings  moved  before  Vice-Chancollor  Bacon,  on 
Thursday  week,  on  behalf  of  the  Leeds  Corporation, 
that  the  injunction  which  had  been  granted  against 
them  might  be  further  suspended  until  the  2ud  of 
March,  1874.  He  said  the  application  was  supported 
by  an  affidavit  showing  that  tho  Corporation  had 
erected  works  by  which  the  sewage  was  purified  and 
carried  off  at  the  rate  of  one  million  gallons  a  day — 
that  they  had  purchased  more  land,  and  had  entered 
into  further  contracts  for  the  erection  of  additional 
works.  He  (the  learned  counsel)  was  authorised  to 
say  that  Mr.  Charles  Hall,  on  behalf  of  the  Informants, 
was  satisfied  with  what  was  being  done,  and  would  assent, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Court,  to  the  suspension  of  the 
injunction  as  asked  by  the  notice  of  motion.  It  was, 
therefore,  proposed  to  take  an  order  that  the  injunc- 
tion be  further  suspended  until  the  2nd  March,  1874, 
the  Corporation  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  motion. — The 
Vice-Chancellor  :  You  take  that  order  by  consent  ? — 
Mr.  Graham  Hastings:  Yes. — An  order  in  the  terms 
proposed  was  accordingly  made. 


Proposed  Utilisation  or  Leabenhall  JIau- 
KET. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  last  week,  the  Chairman  of  tho  Markets 
Committee  presented  a  report  submitting  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  poultry  market  on  the 
site  of  Leadenhall  Market,  at  an  estimated  co.st 
of  £25,000.  The  project  was,  however,  strongly 
opposed,  and  was  ultimately  lost  by  a  small 
majority.  The  subject  was  then  referred  back 
to  tbe  committee  for  reconsideration.  A  further 
report,  submitting  plans  and  .specifications  for 
the  reconstruction  of  Billingsgate  Market,  at  an 
estimated  expense  of  £511,200,  was  carried  almost 
unanimously. 
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The  Birmingham  Munioii'al  Buildinos. — The 
Estates  and  Buildings  Committee  of  tho  Corpora- 
tion having  conferred  with  Mr.  Thomason,  the 
architect,  as  to  what  alteration  it  might  bo 
thought  advisable  to  make  in  tho  elevation  of  the 
municipal  buildings,  that  gentleman  submitted 
to  tljom  an  alternative  elevation  for  that  which 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  the  cost 
of  tho  alternative  elevation  not  to  exceed  that  of 
tho  original  design.  Tho  committee  recommended 
the  Council  to  adopt  the  alternative  elevation  in 
lieu  of  the  fonner.  Mr.  Waterhouse,  tho  Com- 
mittee's consulting  architect,  had  recommended — 
That  their  first  care  should  bo  to  get  a  good  plan 
suitable  for  their  uses,  and  it  did  not  so  much 
matter  what  the  elevation  might  be,  as  that,  after 
all,  was  a  matter  of  taste.  But  tho  Council  are 
not  disposed  to  accept  tho  Committee's  recom- 
mendation, nor  Mr.  Waterhouse's  advice,  to  give 
no  heed  to  the  elevation.  Ultimately  it  was 
detcnnincd  that  the  designs  should  be  submitted 
to  public  exhibition  for  a  month. 

Belfast  AitciiiTECTURAL  Association.  —  A 
meeting  of  tho  above  Society  was  hold  on 
Monday  evening,  3rd  March,  at  the  Museum  ;  Mr. 
O'Neill,  F.R.I.A.I.,  in  tho  chair.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Samuel  P.  Closo,  A.R.I.A.I.,  tlescriptive 
of  an  excursion  made  last  autumn  to  Northamp- 
tonshire by  the  members  of  the  London  Archi- 
tectural Association.  Mr.  Closo  refeired  to  the 
many  places  of  interest  visited  1jy  the  excursion- 
ist.s,  including  Burghley  House,  tho  churches  of 
UlBngton,  Tallington,  West  Deejnng,  North- 
borough,  Helpston,  Barnack.Fotheringhay,  Oundle, 
Woodford,  Kaunds,  Finedon,  Higham  Ferrers, 
Earl's  Barton,  Cogenhoe,  &c.,  &c.  The  paper 
was  illustrated  by  a  largo  number  of  drawings, 
embracing  some  portion  of  almost  every  place 
vi.sited. 

Exeter  School  of  Art. — The  annual  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  tho  students  took  place 
on  Friday  week.  The  success  of  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Government  examinations  has  been 
gi'eater  this  year  than  for  many  years  past.  A 
great  impjetus  was  given  to  the  students  by  the 
very  liberal  award  of  £25  for  prizes,  granted  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Gilchrist  Fund,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  late  Sir  John  Bowring, 
who  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  school.  At  the 
national  competition,  ono  silver  medal,  one  Na- 
tional Queen's  Prize,  eight  third  grade  prizes  were 
obtained,  and  at  the  local  second  grade  examina- 
tion 25  prizes  were  granted,  whilst  68  students 
passed  the  examination.  Eight  full-drawing  cer- 
tificates were  awarded,  and  two  free  studentship.". 
The  total  number  of  students  successful  in  ob- 
taining prizes  or  passing  one  or  more  subjects  of 
the  second  grade  was  80.  Tho  Treasurer's  report 
showed  a  sum  of  £21.  18s.  5d.  in  favour  of  the 
School.  Comparing  the  fees  received  during 
1871  and  1872,  there  was  a  falling  ofl'in  the  latter 
year  of  £20,  attributable  to  tho  decrease  in  the 
attendance  at  the  afternoon  ladies'  class,  and  it 
might  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  persistently  wet 
weather  during  1872. 

The  New  Sodthwaric  and  City  Subway. — A 
pamphlet,  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow,  has  been  sent  to 
us,  embodying  a  description  of  the  Southwark 
and  City  double  lino  of  subway,  and  showing  the 
effect  it  will  have  in  relieving  the  traffic  of  Lon- 
don Bridge.  The  object  of  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  is  to  construct  a  double  line  of  subway  or 
tunnel  from  S.  George's  Church,  in  the  Borough, 
to  Arthur-street,  City.  It  is  intended  to  run 
trains  through  the  subway  worked  by  rope  trac- 
tion, to  convey  passengers  at  a  charge  of  one  half- 
penny. The  Act  of  Parliament  has  been  obtained, 
and  most  of  the  land  required  agreed  lor.  The  de- 
tails of  the  plan  have  been  favourably  reported 
on  by  Mr.  Vignolles,  F.R.S.,  Sir  W.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Bazalgette,  and  others. 

Death  or  Mr.  Robert  Graves,  A.R.A. — We 
have  to  record  the  death  of  the  last  member  of  the 
Associate  Engravers  of  tho  old  class  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the 
2sth  of  February  at  his  house  in  Grove-teirace, 
Highgate-road,  in  his  75th  year,  leaving  the  lino 
engraving  of  "  Lady  Bowater  "  by  Gainsborough, 
now  exhibiting  at  tho  Royal  Academy,  unfinished. 
His  last  complete  plate  was  the  portrait  of  Charles 
Dickens,  after  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  for  tho  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Forster's  Life.  Ho  was  elected  a 
member  of  tho  Royal  Academy  in  183(i,  having 
thou  just  completed  his  lino  engraving  of  Lord 
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Byron,  after  Thomas  Phillips,  R.A.,  at  -which 
election  (tho  only  time  in  100  years)  ho  did  not 
go  to  the  ballot,  having  obtained  tho  \vholo  of  the 
votes  of  the  Academicians  present.  Besides  larger 
plates,  he  ha.s  engraved  over  100  bookplates  after 
Landseer,  Wilkie,  Mulready,  and  other  eminent 
painters.  His  grandfather  was  Robert  Graves, 
the  well-known  ])rintsoller  100  years  since,  of 
Catherine-street,  Strand.  His  father,  Robert 
ftraves,  was  considered  the  l)est  judge  of  engrav- 
ings of  his  time.  He  leaves  two  sons  ;  the  elder, 
Robert  Edmond,  has  for  some  years  past  been  at- 
tached to  tho  staff  of  tho  library  of  the  British 
Museum. 

"Hints  to  Sanitary  Legislators." — The 
author  of  a  pamjihlet  recently  published,  and 
bearing  tho  above  title,  takes  occasion  to  recom- 
mend thov'in,  at  some  lengtli,  tho  moulded 
carbon  block  filters  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Atkins  &  Co.  The  carbon  blocks  for  these  filters 
are  manufactured  at  Chepstow.  The  best  animal 
charcoal  is  pulverised,  and  to  this  is  added  cer- 
tain proportions  of  Norway  tar,  with  a  continua- 
tion of  oth(?r  ingredients  equally  finely  powdered. 
The  combined  material  is  then  thoroughly  mixed 
with  liquid  pitch,  and  the  amalgamation  is 
kneaded  into  a  paste  capable  of  being  moulded 
into  blocks  or  slabs  of  any  size.  Messrs.  Atkins 
and  Co.'s  carbon  filters  are  now  in  use  in  the 
army  and  navy,  and  improvements  in  manufac- 
ture consequent  on  a  long  experience,  have  en- 
titled them  to  take  a  leading  place  among  the 
best  known  moans  of  purifying  water. 


A  House  toe  the  Lokdon  Learned  and 
Scientific  Societies. — The  plan  of  providing 
a  home  and  local  habitation  for  such  of  these 
Societies  as  are  not  accommodated  at  Burlington 
House  is  said  to  have  lately  assumed  a  very 
definite  and  practical  form.  A  freehold  site  of 
ample  area  has  been  secured,  close  to  the  Broad 
Sanctuary,  thornfore  near  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
msnt,  the  public  offices,  and  of  most  easy 
access  by  road  or  railway  from  all  parts  of  London. 
The  leading  members  of  the  Societies  who  have 
instituted  the  plan  have  agreed  to  form  a  small 
limited  liability  company  to  carry  it  to  completion, 
and  more  than  half  tho  necessary  capital  has 
been  already  privately  subscribed.  The  balance 
will  no  doubt  be  forthcoming  from  other  Fellows 
of  the  Learned  Societies  and  the  public  as  soon  as 
the  details  are  published.  No  high  rate  of  interest 
is  promised,  but  it  is  believed,  after  a  very  careful 
calculation,  that  5  per  cent,  may  be  permanently 
relied  upon. 

The  Loyalty  of  the  Board  op  Works. — It 
is  to  be  feared,  if  the  statement  of  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  Manc/icsfer  Guardian  is 
correct,  that  owing  to  an  omission  from  the  Act 
constituting  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
the  ratepayers  have  no  direct  means  of  recover- 
ing the  £3,000  or  £4-,000  which  the  Treasury 
auditor  has  recently  surcharged  for  the  expenses 
incurred  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Feasting  and 
merrymakings  by  metropolitan  local  authorities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  have  become  far 
too  common.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  pauper 
lunatic  asylum  at  Leavesden  M'as  commenced  by 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  then  recently 
appointed.  Nearly  their  first  financial  opera- 
tion was  the  spending  of  about  f  100  in  a  junket- 
ing party  to  lay  the  foundation-stone  of  that 
edifice,  at  the  cost  of  the  rates,  of  course.  The 
auditor  of  a  large  union  west  of  Temple  Bar  was 
not  long  since  struck  with  the  extraordinary  con- 
sumption in  the  workhouse  of  mops,  broonis..pails, 
and  scrubbing-brushes,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  house.  Scrutiny  revealed  the 
startling  fact  that  the  surplus  had  been  con- 
sumed in  furnishing  the  Guardians  with 
luncheons.  The  mops,  pails,  and  brooms  had 
been  changed  into  bread,  cheese,  meat,  ale,  wine, 
&c.,  and  in  those  pleasant  .shapes  they  had  gi-aced 
the  weekly  tablo  and  afforded  the  Guardfans  a 
morning  meal. 

Light  Outside  S.  Stephen's. — An  intense 
magneto-electric  light,  and  an  exceedingly  power- 
ful gas-liglit,  will  shortly  be  exhibited  simul- 
taneously on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Clock  Tower.  The  current  in 
the  former  will  bo  generated  by  a  magneto- 
electric  machine  moved  by  steam  power,  which  a 
high  authority  in  this  country  pronounces  to  be 
a  decided  step  in  advance  of  every  other  machine 
of  the  kind.  The  latter  is  in  operation  at 
various  lighthouses  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  may 
in  favourable  weather  be  seen  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles.  The  exhibitors  have  proposed 


that  the  trial  shall  be  made  at  their  own  cost, 
except  in  very  trifling  particulars. 

Gas-lighting  by  Electricity. — At  the  moot- 
ing of  tho  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Mr.  W.  Lloyd  Wise,  C.E.,  read  a 
paper  on  "Gas-lighting  by  Electricity,  and 
moans  for  lighting  and  extinguishing  street 
and  other  lamps  simultaneously/'  The  author 
of  the  paper  referred  to  several  methods 
that  had  been  at  various  times  proposed, 
especially  that  recently  applied  to  street  lamps 
in  Preston,  according  to  tho  plan  of  Professor 
Klinkerfues,  director  of  tho  Royal  Observatory, 
Gottingen,  who  opens  and  closes  tlio  supply  near 
tho  burners,  and  ignites  or  extinguishes  the  gas 
as  required,  by  simply  changing  the  pressure  at 
the  gasworks.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  and  a  largo  colloction  of  apparatus 
kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Billington 
Booth,  chaii-man  of  tho  Preston  Gas  Company. 
Tho  apparatus  will  remain  on  view  a  few  days 
at  the  society's  house  in  the  Adelphi,  to  afford 
members  and  others  fooling  interested  in  the 
subject,  who  were  not  present  at  the  meeting,  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  operation. 

Blasting  by  Electricity.— On  Monday  a 
further  experiment  was  made  with  electricity  as 
a  means  of  firing  blasting  charges  in  Mr.  Pyfe's 
quarries  at  Kemnay,  Aberdeen.  A  huge  breast 
of  rock,  calculated  to  weigh  about  2,000  tons, 
was  bored  in  eleven  places,  charged  and  fired 
almost  simultaneously  by  a  current  of  electricity 
from  a  battery  which  was  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
David  Wright,  electrician,  Aberdeen.  The  huge 
mass  was  started  with  little  noise  from  tho  report, 
but  with  a  rumbling  sound  like  that  of  distant 
thunder.  A  second  blasting  was  fired  on  Tues- 
day. Although  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  a  heavy  snowstoi-m  was  falling,  wires 
extending  1,. 500ft.  in  length  being  laid,  and  a 
current  of  electricity  put  on,  in  an  instant  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  was  heard,  which  shook  the 
ground  like  an  earthqua.ko.  Great  masses  of 
granite  were  upheaved  in  the  air,  and  about 
.•),000  tons  were  displaced.  It  is  the  largest  blast 
which  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  these  quarries, 
effected  by  moans  of  electricity  applied  by  a  new 
apparatus  most  ingeniously  constructed. 

Extension  of  Dundee  Harbour.— In  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  the  Dundee  Harbour 
Trustees,  Mr.  Harrison,  C.E.,  has  prepared  a 
report  and  plan  of  a  large  scheme  of  harbour 
extension.  Mr.  Harrison  proposes  to  construct  a 
wall  from  the  outer  bend  of  tho  esplanade  to  the 
Beacon  Rocks,  and  from  thence  to  the  Stanner- 
gate.  This  wall  he  proposes  should  bo  built  of 
concrete,  and  founded  at  a  great  depth,  and  when 
finished  would  be  about  two  miles  in  length. 
Within  this  wall  2.50  acres  of  space  would-be 
enclosed,  which  would  be  allocated  to  new  basins, 
docks,  timber  ponds,  quays,  sites  for  warehouses, 
&c.  The  structural  cost  of  the  new  works  is 
estimated  at  £450,000,  exclusive  of  filling  up 
ground  by  the  dredger  for  the  next  ninety  years. 

Death  of  Mr.  Ivie  Mackie.— Tlie  death  of  Mr. 
Ivie  Mackie,  of  Liverpool,  occurred  late  on 
Sunday  week  last.  Mr.  Mackie  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Dailly,  in  Ayrshire,  in  1805.  Ap- 
prenticed to  a  builder,  and  beginning  the  world 
as  a  journeyman  mason,  he  worked  his  way  to 
the  business  of  a  sub-contractor,  in  Glasgow, 
where  he  attained  a  fair  degree  of  success.^  In 
182(3  he  went  to  London,  and  was  employed  upon 
the  Hammersmith  Suspension  Bridge,  the  Blue- 
coat  School,  and  the  General  Post-office.  On  one 
occasion  in  after  life,  when  waiting  upon  the 
Postmaster-Genoral  as  one  of  a  depiitation  from 
Liverpool,  Mr.  Mackie  pointed  out  to  the  late  Sir 
John  Potter  some  of  his  own  workmanship  on 
the  pillars  in  front  of  the  latter  building.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  directed  him  to  Dublin, 
where,  after  a  few  years  of  service  in  Mr.  Find- 
later's  wine  and  spirit  warehouse,  and  of  private 
enterprise  as  well,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  employer,  and  in  1839  tho  well-known 
firm  of  Findlater  &  Mackie  was  established. 
When  Mr.  M'Ewen  introduced  into  the  streets  of 
Ma.nchester  his  new  and  improved  system  of 
omnibus  accommodation,  and  from  want  of  ade- 
quate capital  was  about  to  abandon  his  enter- 
prise, Mr.  Mackie  stepped  in,  made  all  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
the  traffic,  and  laid  the  foBndation  for  that  ex- 
tensive service  which  has  been  conducted  by  the 
Manchester  Carriage  Conlpany. 


CHIPS. 

The  coruer-stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Methodist 
School  Chapel  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week  at  Hemit- 
hole,  York.  The  style  of  the  bnQdmg  is  Gothic, 
the  cost  ^Ij.'jOO,  and  the  accommodation  for  from 
;-iOO  to  400  scholars. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students 
of  the  Frome  School  of  Art  took  place  on  Tuesday 
week. 

Last  night  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart,  M.P.,  F.S.  A., 

laid  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  an  account 
of  his  researches  during  a  tour  last  autumn  on  the 
Rite  of  Troy.  Su-  John  also  read  a  report  by  M. 
Schhemann  on  his  excavations  on  the  plain  of 
Troy. 

New  (Roman)  Catholic  schools,  in  connection 
with  S.  Patrick's,  Middlesborough,  were  opened  last 
week.  The  design  of  the  building  is  plain  and  sub- 
stantial, ornamentation  being  carefully  avoided, 
with  the  exception  of  three  circular  stone  windows 
having  quatrefoil  lights  and  label  moulds,  and  also 
blue  brick  strmgs.  The  entire  cost  will  be  about 
£2,000.  The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  works 
is  Mr.  Henry  Hallgate. 

The  Aberdare  School  Board  have  finally  decided 
respecting  the  plans  sent  in  in  competition  for  their 
schools.  The  designs  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Alexander  and  Henman,  architects,  of  Stockton 
and  Middlesborough,  and  Mr.  B.  8ugden,of  Bristol, 
were  selected,  and  those  gentlemen  have  received 
instmctions  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  workin" 
drawings.  " 

At  Briton  Ferry,  the  School  Board  have  adopted 
the  plans  of  Mr.  Walter  Douglas  Blessley,  of  Cardiff 
for  their  new  schools. 


W^  ,ES  MOVEMENT. 


The  Weymouth  Town  Council  have  resolved  to 
extend  the  outer  pier  100  feet,  accordin"-  to  the 
plan  of  Sir  John  Coode,  C.E.  ° 


Bradford.— Tlie  opcrative.joiners  of  Bradford  are 
seeking  to  obtain  a  rise  of  their  wages  to  an  hour 
all  round,  irrespective  of  the  qualifications  of  the  men 
iiud  the  knocking  ofE  of  an  hour  on  Saturday,  leaving 
work  .at  twelve  instead  of  at  one  o'clock  as  at  present. 
A  conference  of  masters  and  men  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day week,  at  the  Builders'  Technical  Schools,  Brad- 
ford, Mr.  John  Beanland  in  tho  chair.  The  question 
was  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  and  the  masters 
offered  to  concede  the  hour  on  Saturday,  and  to  give 
the  men  an  advance  of  id.  an  hour  all  round,  the  new 
regulation  to  come  into  force  on  tho  1st  of  June.  The 
wages  now  paid  average  from  G^d.  to  6fd.  per  hour, 
according  to  ability,  and  the  hours  per  week  are  50\. 
In  the  event  of  any  future  alterations,  the  employei^s 
are  desirous  that  twelve  months'  notice  should  be 
given  by  either  side.  The  masons  only  give  sLv  months 
but  the  joiners  ai-e  differently  situated,  and  the  masters 
feel  that  they  should  have  twelve  months'  notice,  in 
order  that  they  may  arrange  their  contracts.  It  is 
hoped  no  difficulty  may  bo  experienced  in  arranging 
matters  amicably. 

Bradford.— In  Kovember  last,  the  masons  of  Brad- 
ford gave  their  employer's  six  months'  notice  that  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period  they  would  require  an 
advance  of  3s.  per  week.  Since  then  negotiations  have 
I>cen  going  on  between  employers  and  employed,  and 
a  mutual  arrangement  has  been  come  to,  by  which 
the  men  receive  an  advance  of  2s.  per  week  upon  the 
present  rate  ;  payment  of  tlie  enhanced  amount  to 
commence  in  May  next. 

Edinburgh.— On  Friday  last,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  held  about  ten  days 
ago,  about  .300  of  the  1,400  joiners  employed  in  Edin- 
burgh came  out  on  strike.  The  ground  of  dispute 
was  the  refusal  of  the  masters  to  give  an  advance  of 
Id.  per  hour,  though  they  intimated  their  willingness 
to  give  -Jd.,  which  took  effect  oh  Saturday  last.  The 
great  majority  of  the  men,  about  1,100,  are  now  work- 
ing oil  these  terms,  and  it  is  said  that  the  places  of 
those  who  have  gone  out  are  being  rapidly  filled  up. 
The  strike  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  smaller  squads, 
the  larger  employers  being,  with  one  exception,  scarcely 
affected  by  it.  In  Leith  only  .56  men  are  reported  "as 
having  come  out  on  strike.— A  meeting  of  the  joiners 
on  strike  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
masters,  viz. — 7d.  per  hour,  being  an  advance  of  M. 
on  former  wages.  Some  of  the  men  have  left  in  order'to 
seek  work  elsewhere,  a  number  of  the  vacancies  having 
been  filled  up  during  the  24  hours'  strike  In  Leith  a 
similar  result  is  not  improbable,  as  the  number  of  men 
on  strike  does  not  now  exceed  30,  out  of  about  160, 
which  Is  the  total  number  of  hands  in  Leith. 

Glasgow. — Last  week  the  house-joiners  of  Glasgow 
laid  before  their  employers  a  request  for  a  rise  of 
wages  from  7d.  to  7^d,  per  hour.  The  employers  have 
doelincd  to  accede  to  the  request,  and  the  men  are  to 
have  a  meeting  on  Saturday,  first  to  consider  whether 
or  not  they  shall  resort  to  a  strike,  with  the  riew,  if 
possible,  of  enforcing  the  desired  rise. 

Greenock.— The  master  joiners  of  Greenock  having 
acceded  to  the  demand  of  the  men  for  an  increase  of 
wages,  the  new  arrangement  came  into  force  on 
Monday.  The  increase  was  id.  per  hour,  the  wages 
being  now  7d.  jier  hour. 
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Hiri)i)Kiisn'iKi,r). —  Till!  Tliuldci-Nncld  Journcymon 
palntors  liavc  riccldod  to  ii^Ti  the  luastcrs  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labour  from  fl8i  to  50  pc'-  week, 
and  an  Increase  of  ^d.  per  hour  In  wages. 

l.KAMiNfiTO.v. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Leamington 
Builders'  Association,  held  on  Tuesday,  it  was  de- 
clik'd  to  adhere  to  the  terms  formally  submitted  to 
llic  men.  and  to  reject  those  of  the  Trades'  Union 
(.'(umcll,  lo  refer  the  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  proposal  of  the  men  to  refer  the  terms  to 
six  masters  and  an  equal  number  of  ojieratlvos  con- 
nected Wil  li  each  branch  of  the  trade,  really  meant  an 
arbitration  board  of  thlrty-slx  operatives  against  six 
<  rn|iloyers.  The  proposition  was  rejected  on  this  and 
other  gi-onnds. 


PRICES  OF  TIMBER  AND  DEALS  AT  HULL, 
■MW  MARCH. 

Onega  best  red,  per  Petersburg 

standard   £1".  5  n    £ir,  in  n 

Petersburg  best  red   14  0  0      11   r,  0 

Riga  white    1»  10  0      10   5  0 

(jletle  best,  H  by  11   12  l.'i  0 

Ditto     3  by  ft    12  5  0 

Wylmrgred   P2  5  0 

Memel  second  red   10  5  0 

Quebec  best  yellow  pine   2.5  0  0 

Ditto,  seoond    l(i  0  0      IC  10  0 

Richebucto  best  pine   20  0  (I 

Ditto  second    14  0  0 

S.  John's  spruce   it  0  0 

Memel  crown  pipe  staves,  per  12  i  30  0  0 
Timber,  per  Load. 

Best  Memel   4  0 

Do.,  Dantzic    4  0  0        4    5  0 

Memel  and  Dantzic  second  . .   3  l.'i  0        4   0  0 

Quebec  red  pine   3  10  0        4   5  0 

S.  John's  yellow  pine    5  0  (I 

Quebec  yellow  pine   o  0  0 

Quebec  oak,  per  foot  cube   0  3  (i        0   3  f) 

Quebec  elm   0  2  0        0   2  3 

Memel  wainscot  crown  logs    0  6  0 


ASHTON  &  GEEEN, 
Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble  Merchants,  and  Quarry  Aprents.— 'Roofing 
Sl.atcs— Bangor,  Blue,  Red,  or  Green,  Bind  Portmadoo  and  TVhitland 
Abbey  Green,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  same  as 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  elearage  equal). 

Prices  ou  Wharf  in  London. 
24  by  12        22  by  12        20  liy  10        18  by  10        18  bv!) 

420s.  370s.  sa'is.  245s.  222s.  (id. 

16  by  10  10  by  8  14  by  10  14  by  8  12  by  SJ 
222s.  fid.  I70s.  212s.  Cd.  130s.  77s.  fid. 

Per  m  of  1,200  .Slates,  snbieet  to  a  di-e.mnt,  Miirlil^  and 
Enamelled  .Slate  Chimney  Pieces,  Insci-i]il  inn  Tulilrl-,  .>tc  s:,,v.  s. 
Kilnges,  and  Builders' Ironmongerv,  .\.  t:.\  Sjn  ^  iai  Iv.  d  l:|ili.'c 
Tiles.  Larpe  Show  of  all  Goods  at"l4  and  ir,,  Bury-strcct,  S.  Jlary 
Axe.  London,  E.G.  Dra^vings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accom- 
panying trade  card. 


TENDERS. 

Brighton. — For  erection  of  Board  Schools  in  Hanover- 
square. 

Newnham   £l,rm  0  0 

Patching  and  Son                              l,.5(ll)  0  0 

Olliver                                               1,494  0  0 

Barnes                                            1,.500  0  (l 

Cheeseman  and  Co                           1,49.5  0  0 

Lockyer  (accepted)                            1,480  0  0 

Chi.selhurst.— For  works  at  Buller's  "Wood,  for  Mr.  F 
Saunderson.   Mr.  E:  N.  Beazeley,  architect. 

Booker  £1,0.50  0  0 

Burrows  anS  Brooker   97.5  0  0 

Staines  and  Son    94(1  0  0 

Ward    878  0  0 

Nightingale    828  0  0 

Clapham,  near  Worthinb,  Sussex.— For  schools 
for  the  parishes  of  Clapham  and  Patchiug.  Mr.  Richard 
ijtokesbury,  architect. 

Watson   £(570  0  0 

Bushby    663  0  0 

.Tarrett    649  0  (I 

Snewin    6-39  0  0 

Tidy   .581  0  0 

Terry   561  0  0 

Hull.— For  a  villa  at  Park  Gates,  Beverley-road,  Hull 
for  Mr.  J.  W.  Davis,  exclusive  of  painting  and  gastittiug 
Mr.  Robert  Clamp,  architect. 

Bricklayer  and  Plasterer. 
Usher  £4.50   0  0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner. 
Fewta.ss  £253  15  0 

Mason. 

Taylor  £115    0  0 

Plumber  and  (Slazier. 
Cherry   £66  10  0 

Smith. 

Perkins  ••■  £61    2  6 

Slater. 

Ellis,  Owen,  and  Jones  £25  10  0 

_  Ipswich.— For  erecting  warehouses  for  Mr.  A.  J.  Chris- 
tie, coal  merchant. 

Gibbons  £1,439  10  0 

Trew   1,295   0  0 

Luff   1,1.55   0  0 

Bennett    1,000   0  0 

Kent.— For  Congregational  Church,  Milton-on-Thames, 

Kent.  Messrs.  Sulman  and  Rhodes,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied. 

Anscomb   £4,136   0  0 

Dove  Bros   4,1'25    0  0 

Macey    4,060   II  0 

Blake  (accepted;    3,990  0  0 

/ 


LkiCESTER.— For  erection  of  Board  School  in  Oxford- 
street.  Old 

Ma.terial. 

Allen  £6,465. ..£150...  £6,315 

JIajor    6,479...    165...  6,314 

KalilifTe    S.446...    160...  6,286 

Bland    0,2.55...    1.55...  6,]i|0 

Oslionic  Bros   6  3.55...    'iSO...  6,105 

Ni^iilo  and  Sons   6,200...    150...  6,<'50 

HiTbort   C,19C...    170...  6,0'20 

Forstcr   f),7'20...    1.50...  S,570 

Fern   5,640...    110...  5,530 

Saekree    fi.635...    150...  5,485 

Kcllett   .5,457...    200...  .5,257 

Butlcr,Newman,  ifc  Simpson  .5,484  ..    170...  5,314 

London. — For  new  warehouse  premises  for  Messrs.  Bar- 
tnim  and  Harvey,  (ircsham-street  and  Staining-lane. 
Mr.  William  Allen  Dixon,  architect. 


0 

0 

..  '2,618 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

2,511 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

2,398 

0 

0 

2,375 

0 

(■ 

'2,300 

0 

0 

Long  BtjCKBY.-  Pornew  Board  Schools,  Long  Buckby, 
Northamptonsliire.  Mr.  T.  Heygate-Vcrnon,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Mann  and  Saunders. 

Wooldridge  andSou   £2,499   0  0 

Conquest   '2,4.54    0  0 

.^dams  and  Johnson    '2,-342  17  0 

Marsh    '2,'200    0  0 

Shelton   2,137    0  0 

Goodridge   1,998  10  0 

LONO  Buckby. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  in- 
fants' fchool.  Long  Buckby,  Northamptonshire.  Mr.  T. 
Heygate-Vernon.  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Mann  and  Saunders. 

Wooldridge  and  Son  £380   0  0 

Adams  and  Johnson    341  10  6 

Goodridge   333   H  0 

Conquest    324  10  0 

Marsh   305    0  0 

Shelton    300    0  0 

MuiiSTON.— For  rebuilding  of  the  church  on  a  new 
site.  Mr.  W.  Burges,  architect,  15,  Buckingham-street, 
Strand. 

Wallis  and  Clements   £.3,7-50   0  0 

Shrubsole    3.5 1 9   0  0 

Adcock  and  Rees  (accepted)    3,496   y  0 

Nkvvbdry.— For  alteration  of  premises  in  Bartholo- 
mew-street, tor  the  Corporation. 

Harrison  £325    0  0 

Biddiss    363  10  0 

Brown   245  10  0 

Ciroome  and  Co   239  10  0 

Elliott   252    5  0 

Whiter  (accepted)    240  16  0 

New   Swindon,  Wilts.— For  ronds  and  sewers  on 

Great  Medgliury,  close  to  New  Swindon,  Wilts.  Mr.  W. 
Read,  surveyor. 

Contract  No.  i. 

Barnes  £356  0  0 

Wiltshire    34  3  0  0 

Phillips  (accepted)   3.38  0  0 

Norfolk.— For  building  a  new  rectory  at  Threxton. 
Mr.  B.  M.  Phipson,  F.S.A.,  architect. 

Hawes  £1,500    0  0 

Goggs    1,297    0  0 

Hubbard   1,275    0  0 

Cornish    1,240    0  0 

Norfolk.— For  restoring  Horsham  S.  Faith's  Church. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  F.S.A ,  architect.  No  2  includes  new 
stone  piers  and  arches  to  nave,  and  rebuilding  clere- 
stories. 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Holmes  £2,700   0   0...  £3,111    0  0 

Bunn    2,520    0   0...    2,921  10  0 

Cornish   ?,128    0    n...    2,615    0  0 

Tooley   1,885   0   0...    2,535   0  0 

Taunton. — For  building  the  Eoyal  Marine  Inn,  Silver- 
street,  Taunton,  for  Mrs.  Crane.  Mi-.  A.  vV.  (Jalbraith, 
architect. 

Fox   £440   0  0 

Templeman  and  Handford    4'20   0  0 

Moss    392  10  0 

Smith   360   0  0 

Spiller   3:i8    0  0 

Yandell  (accepted)   317   0  0 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GREEK  EOOFING-SLATES. 

As  Supplied  lo  1I.R.I[.  llie  Prince  of  Wahs  at  Smalriiiuham. 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c,,  S:c. 

(Ia'ss  costhj  than  ordinary  Golhic  Tiling.) 

These  durable  and  non-.absorbent  slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

In  Railway  Truets,  Docks,  Gloucester  ; — 

Per  Equivalent  to 

1, 20O  Slates.  per  square 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7   2  17  H   16s.  6d. 

Do.         do.     13  by  8   2  17  6   IBs.  6d. 

3)4.         do.    13  by  7   2   .5  0   14s. 

Do.         do.    12  by  ?   1  18  G   13s. 

Do          do.    12  by  6   17  6   lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
estimonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to 

MES.SRfi.  RANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  .Termyu-strcet,  Picc.-idilly,  ^y., 
and  at  Architectural  HoKcum,  Tufton-strcct,  Westmiobter 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BUILDlNfJ  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  ])riccs  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  atjy  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
api>lieation  lo 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 
[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

Monday.— Society  of  Enoinekrs.— Discussion  on  Mr. 

W.  H.  Fox's  paper  "  On  Continuous  Railway 
Brakes— Atmospheric  and  Electric."   7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday.— iNSTiTiTiiiN  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Con- 
tinued Discussion  on  Mr.  Thornton's  paper 
"  On  the  Indian  Railway  Gauge. "   8  p.m. 

Wkdnesday.— Society  ok  arts.- '-On  Signalling  at 
Sea,  with  Special  Iteference  to  Signals  of  Dis- 
tress,"   By  Captain  Columb.  E.N.   8  p.m. 

Architectural  Association.- Meeting'  of 
Elementary  Class  of  Design  :  subject :  Details 
of  Window  and  Cornice  of  (jlub.house.    8  p.m. 

Friday.— Architectural  Association.- Meeting  of 
Class  of  Construction  and  Practice;  subject: 
"Mason,  Slater,  and  Tiler."  Visitor  for  the 
evening,  Mr.  T.  Blashill.  6.30  p.m. — Meeting 
of  Class  of  Design  ;  subject:  "  A  City  Luncheon 
Bar  and  Ga.!6."    8  p.m. 

Saturday.— Royal  Architectural  Museum.— "  On 
the  Art  of  Producing  Artistic  Ironwork.'' 
Lecture  I.    By  Mr.  Thomas  Peard.   3.15  p.m. 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

ClithkRoe,  March  19. — For  the  erection  of  a  public 
■hall  Mr.  William  S.  Varley,  architect.  New  Market 
Chambers,  Blackburn. 

Leickster,  May  14. — For  designs  for  mnnicipal  build- 
ings, to  comprise  all  public  offices,  assize  court,  and  police 
buildings.  Premiums  of  £2i  0  for  the  best,  £1''0  for 
the  second  best,  £50  for  the  third  best  designs.  T.  Stand- 
bridge,  Town  Clerk,  Leicestei-. 


Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  5s.  6d.  per  yard  super.  See  Building 
News.  December  27.  1872,  Mfrhnjiics"  Ahujazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENRY  C.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester.— [Advt.] 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Admiralty,  March  11. — For  1,400  loads  of  yellow  pine, 
1,600  loads  of  red  pine,  570  loads  rock  elm,  19,000  feet  run 
of  yellow  pine  deals,  310,000  feet  run  of  spruce  deals.  30 
yellow  pine  spars.  Francis  W.  Eowsell,  Superintendent 
of  Contracts,  Contract  Department,  Admiralty,  White- 
hall, S.W. 

Admiralty',  March  It. — For  750  loads  of  Riga  fir  tim- 
ber. 605  Riga  handmasts.  Francis  W.  Rowsell,  Superin- 
tendent of  Contracts,  Contract  Department,  Admiralty, 
Whitehall,  S.W. 

Amkrsham.  Bucks,  March  12. — For  the  erection  of  new 
national  schools  at  the  Amersham  and  Wood-row,  Bucks. 
Mr.  Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  High  Wycombe. 

Barrow-in  FURNESS,  March  17  — For  the  erection  of  a 
new  bank  in  Ramsden-square.  Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin, 
Lancaster. 

Bedminster,  March  15. — For  the  completion  of  seven 
tenements  in  Mount  Pleasant-street,  Bedminster.  Wm. 
B.  Richardson,  Clare-street,  BrLstol. 

Bradford,  March  13.— For  the  supply  of  marble  chim- 
ney pieces  required  at  the  Town-hall.  W.  T.  M'Gowen, 
Town  Clerk,  (^Corporation Offices,  Bradford. 

Brierley  Hill,  Marcli  11.— For  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  to  accommodate  800  children,  and  resi- 
dences for  the  master  and  mistress  at  Brierley  Hill.  J.  L. 
Holbertou,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  High-street,  Brierley 
Hill. 

'Brighton,  Shoricham  Harbour.  March  20.— For 
dredgiug,  deepening,  and  widening  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  harbour  between  the  middle  pier  and  the  loclc,  and 
other  werks.  Robert  Upperton,  Clerk  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, Pavilion-buildings,  Brightou. 

Bristol  School  Board,  March  20. — For  the  erection  of 
public  elementary  schools  in  the  district  of  S.  Philip's.  B. 
Wilson,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Small-street,  Bristol. 

Cardiff,  March  24. — For  the  erection  of  a  Governor's 
house,  at  the  county  gaol.  Tho.  Dalton,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  6,  Working-street,  Cardiff. 

Chorley,  March  15.— For  the  supply  and  erection  of  a 
telescopic  gasholder.  lOoft.  diameter  and  25ft.  deep. 
Richard  Jackson,  Solicitor,  Clerk  to  the  Chorley  Commis- 
sioners, Chorley. 

Cleckheaton,  March  12.— For  the  erection  of  a  weav- 
ing-shed, warehouse,  engine-house,  boiler-house,  and 
chimney,  for  the  Cleckheaton  Mill  Company  (Limited). 
M.  Brayshaw,  architect.  Bowling  Old  Lane,  Bradford. 

Eckington  School  Board.  Marcli  14.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  four  schools  and  masters'  houses,  in  Eckington, 
Eenishaw.  Miirsh-lane,  and  Ridgeway.  William  Ascough, 
Clerk  to  the  Boai  d. 

Eton,  March  13. — For  the  repairing  and  improving  the 
High  street.    E.  H.  Long,  Clerk,  Windsor. 

Huddersfield  School  Board,  March  12.— For  the 
erection  of  tho  Fitzwilliam-street  School,  to  accommodate 
800  children.  Otho  Giles  Abbott,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  57, 
Estate-buildings,  Huddersfield. 

ILKLEY,  March  17.— For  the  erection  of  a  convalescent 
home  in  Castle-road.  Charles  H.  Chorley,  architect,  19 
Park-row,  Leeds. 
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THE  COVENT  GARDEN  ftUESTION. 

OF  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  ances- 
tors of  the  majority  of  the  present  aristo- 
cratic families  of  England  came  by  their 
enormous  wealth  and    possessions,  history 
records  many  a  curious  story,  and  among  the 
rest  we  have  the  gifting  of  Covent  or  Convent 
Garden  by  Henry  VIII.     When  that  merry 
monarch  of  polygamic  memory  set  about  the 
abolition  of  the  conventual  establishments 
of  the  country,  alienating  their  possessions  to 
secular  purposes,  and  appropriating  aU  their 
belongings,  consequent  on  his  quarrel  with  the 
Pope,  this  garden  which  belonged  to  the  monks 
of  S.  Peter  at  Westminster,  "with  seven 
acres,  called  Long-acre,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£6.  6s.  8d.,"  fell  to  the  King's  brother.  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  as  his  share  of  the  ecclesiastical 
spoils.    On  the  latter's  attainder,  the  property 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  then  granted 
to  John,  Earl  of  Bedford,  by  letters  patent 
dated  1552,  and  the  same  year  his  lordship 
built  himself  a  large  timber  mansion  on  the 
ground  occupied  by  Southampton-street,  and 
which  was  approached  by  a  spacious  garden 
from  the  Strand.    For  a  long  period  Covent 
Garden  was  allowed  to  remain  a  neglected 
field.    There  is  no  further  mention  of  it  until 
the  year  1631,  when  the  then  head  of  the 
house  of  Bedford  bethought  him  to  turn  his 
valuable  property  to  account.  In  the  "  Annals 
of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I.  "  we  read  that 
"  the  king  having  granted  leave  to  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  to  edify  at  pleasure  upon  the 
Convent  Garden,  it  being  a  very  ample  and 
spacious  area  and  content,  the  earl  plied  his 
design  with  such  celerity  and  quick  dispatch, 
as  he  soon  reared  such  numerous  rows  of  stately 
and  ambitious  buildings  as  made  Old  London 
envy  the  magnificence  of  her  siib-urbiary 
city."    Thus  was  the  present  square  formed 
from  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  who  took  the 
notion  of  the  piazza  from  the  square  at 
Leghorn.    However,  only  the  north  and  part 
of  the  east  sides  were  completed.  The  original 
S.  Paul's  Church,  in  the  centre  of  the  west 
side,  was  completed  by  the  same  architect  two 
years  after  the  square  was  laid  out.  Apropos 
of  this  church,  which  was  intended  as  a 
chapel  of  ease  to  S.  Martin's-in-the-Felds, 
an  anecdote  is  told  by  Horace  Walpole. 
When    the    Earl    of    Bedford    sent  for 
the  architect,  he  told  him  he  wanted  a  chapel 
for  the  parishioners  of  Covent  Garden,  but  he 
would  not,  he  said,  go  to  any  considerable 
expense.     "In  short,"   said  the  Earl,  "I 
would  not  have  it  much  better  than  a  barn." 
"  Well  then,"  replied  Inigo,  "  vou  shall  have 
the  handsomest  barn  in  England."    The  edi- 
fice cost  the  Earl  £4,500,  but  it  has  cost  from 
first  to  last  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  The 
original  building  was  of  brick,  with  stone 
columns  to  the  portico,  with  a  roof  of  red 
tiles.    On  the  apex  of  the  pediment  was  a 
stone  cross,  which,  it  is   said,  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Puritans.    It  could  boast  of 
having  the  first  long  pendulum  clock  seen  in 
Europe,  so  says  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham.  The 
church  was  repaired  in  1727,  by  that  noted 
amateur  a-rchitect,  the  Earl  of  Bm'lington ;  and 
in  1788,  it  underwent  a  thorough  restoration, 
at  a  cost  of  £11,000.    Seven  years  afterwards 
afire,  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  plumbers 
engaged  in  repairing  the  roof,  destroyed  the 
whole  of  the  interior,  leaving  only  the  bare 
walls  standing.    It  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  John 
Hardwick,  on  the  plan  and  in  the  proportions 
of  the  original  edifice.    The  front  is  plain  but 
massive ;  the  portico  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and 
the  capacious  roof  is  sustained  by  the  walls 
alone,  without  the  aid  of  pillars.    We  have 
not  space  to  enumerate  all  the  illustrious 


characters  who  lie  buried  around  S.  Paul's  ; 
but  among  others  may  be  mentioned  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  whose  monument,  with  liis  bust  by 
Gibbons,  and  his  epitaph  by  Flaxman,  shared 
the  fate  of  the  church  when  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1795  ;  Grinling  Gibbons  himself ;  Sir  Robert 
Strange  the  engraver,  "  who  warred  with  the 
Academy  for  theii-  contemptuous  neglect  of 


engravers  ;  "  Thomas  Girtin,  the  father  of  the 
school  of  English  water-colours,  Turner's  early 
companion  ;  Wycherley,  the^dramatist ;  Butler, 
the  author  of  Hudibras  ;  Davies,  the  book- 
seller who  introduced  BosweU  to  Johnson; 
MackHn  the  actor,  and  Peter  Pindar. 

For  at   least  a  century  and  a  half  the 
square  was  a  fashionable  place  of  residence, 
and  a  famous  rendezvous  of  the  town  gallants, 
The  well  known  Evans's  was  occupied  in 
succession  by  Sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger, 
Sir  K.  Digby,  Ben  Jonson's  great  friend  and 
patron  ;  and  Admii'al  Russell,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Oxford,  who  gave  a  splendid  fete  here  in 
celebration  of  his  acquittal  of  the  several 
charges  of 'high  crimes  and  misdemeanoui-s 
preferred   against    him  by  the   House  of 
Commons  in  1701.     The  house  was,  in  1774, 
converted  into  an  hotel  by  David  Low,  a 
hail-dresser  of  Tavistock-streot,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  family  hotel  established  in 
the  metropolis.     Its   subsequent  conversion 
into  a  singing  and  supper-room  was  the  work 
of  Evans,  a  low  comedian  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.    At  the  Tavistock  lived  four  great 
painters— Lely,  KneUer,  Sir  James  Thornhill 
(Hogarth's  father-in-law)  andRichard  Wilson. 
The  Bedford  coflee-house  is  celebrated  as  the 
resort  of  Fielding,  Churchill,  Hogarth,  Gold- 
smith, and  their  contemporaries ;  and  Fox, 
Burke,  and   Sheridan  have   also  conferred 
lasting  distinction  on  the  Piazza.  Among 
other  celebrities.  Pope's  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  lived  here  in  1730.  *In  the  centre 
of  the  square  stood,  until  the  year  1790,  a 
tall  column,  surmounted  by  a  dial.    It  was 
erected  eight  years  after  the  Restoration,  the 
inhabitants,  it  appears,  contributing  to  the 
expense. 

The  market  originated,  according  to  Mr. 
Cunningham,  in  1656,  in  a  few  temporary 
stalls  at  the  back  of  the  garden  wall  of  Bed- 
ford House,  on  the  south  side  of  the  square. 
In  1671,  William,  Eaii  of  Bedford,  having  a 
keen  eye  for  making  money,  obtained  from 
Charles  II.  a  patent  for  the  market.  Some 
years  afterwards  there  appear  to   have  been 
twenty-thi-ee  salesmen,   who  were  severally 
rated  at  2s.  and  Is.     The  old  market  is 
described  as  a  strange  assemblage  of  shed  and 
penthouse,  rude  haU   and  crazy  tenement, 
coffee-house   and  gin-shop,   intersected  by 
narrow  and  ill-lit  footways.     Hogarth  has 
left  us  several  characteristic  views  of  the 
place  in  his  time — it  was  a  favomite  subject 
with  artists.    Here  is  one  of  Hogorth's  pic- 
tures.   In  the  front,  somewhat  to  the  right, 
is  an  old  man,  a  well-known  beggar,  soliciting 
charity.     Near  him  is   Dr.   Craddock,  the 
rector  of  Covent  Garden  parish,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Dublin.    In  the  centre,  seated 
by  the  column,  with  vegetables  before  her,  is 
the  figure  of  a  very  handsome  woman  known 
by  the  name  of  the  "Duchess."  She  appears  to 
be  extravagantly  dressed,  which  we  are  told 
was  her  custom.    Her  second  husband's  name 
was  Wharton,   and  among  her  numerous 
admirers  was  the   eccentric  and  profligate 
duke  of  that  name.    She  died  in  1778  at  the 
age  of  eighty-nine.  Near  her  are  three  females, 
Lady  Archer  (the  last  occupant  of  Evans's) 
her  daughter  and  maidservant.  Immediately 
behind  them  there  is  one  of  the  porters  of  the 
garden  seated,  smoking.    On  the  steps  of  the 
column  are  two  figures,   an  old  man  and 
woman  s  inging  ballads.    Next  to  them  is  a 
man  in  a  red  waistcoat,  serving  out  rice  milk, 
a  portrait  also  introduced  by  Hogarth  in  his 
"  Morning."  On  the  left  corner  of  the  picture 
are  to  be  seen  two  more  noted  characters,  old 
Mr.  Blake  and  his  wife,  the  latter  in  the  act 
of  frying  sausages  and  smoking.    At  a  short 
distance  from  this  ancient  couple  is  a  very 


conspicuous  figure,  standing  in  front  of  the 
church  with  a  number  of  empty  cherry  sieves 
on  his  head.    This  is  George  Carpenter,  who, 
when  a  boy,  obtained  his  living  by  carrj-ing 
fruit  baskets  to  the  water-side  for  the  market 
gardeners.    By  constant  practice  he  had  ac- 
quired such  dexterity  that,  it  is  said,  he  could 
take  up  from  the  ground  twenty-foui-  half 
sieves,  place  them  on  his  head,  and  shake  oft" 
any  given  number.    Carpenter  married,  and 
became  the  proprietor  of  the  coffee-house, 
originally  the  "Queen's  Head,"  afterwards  the 
"Finish" — appropriate  name  enough  for  a 
night-house.    It  was  one  of  the  old  market 
sheds  on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  nearly 
opposite  the  "  Hummums."    Here  Carpenter 
amassed  considerable  money,  and  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Gyfi'ord,  a  brewer,  he  became  lessee 
of  the  market,  pajnng  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
a  rental  of  £1,400  a  year.    The  "Finish" 
was  only  cleared  away  in  1829.    Near  it  stood 
John   King's  cofiee-house,  where  drunken 
rakes  were  wont  to  fight  with  swords  and 
fire-shovels — no  uncommon  thing  in  those 
days. 

Old  Bedford  House  was  pulled  down  in 
1704,  but  it  was  not  untiU  1829  that  the 
pictiu-esque,  yet  wretched,  conglomeration  of 
rickety  sheds  was  swept  away  to  make  room 
for  the  present  market-buildings,  which  were 
erected  in  the  following  year,  from  designs 
by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  architect, 
at  a  cost  to  the  ground  landlord  of  £42,000. 
A  facade  has  been  added  to  the  north-west 
side,  and  the  market  is  at  present  composed 
of  four  principal  parts,  each  of  which  have 
like  characteristics.    The  centre  is  formed  of 
an  arch  on  the  entablature  of  two  Tuscan 
columns,    with    a    single-faced  archivolt, 
supported    by    two    piers,    which  sustain 
an  elevated  triangular  pediment,  the  tym- 
panum of  which   is   adorned  by  armorial 
bearings,  and  the  motto  of  the  Bedford  family. 
On  each  side  of  this  centre  is  a  colonnade  of 
the  Tuscan  order.  The  columns  are  of  granite, 
and  of  the  PaUadian-Tuscan,  with  an  orna- 
mental balustrade,  employed  for  the  business 
of  the  market.    At  the  exti-eme  angles  of  the 
four  portions  is  a  varied  quadrangular  pavilion. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  conserva- 
tory for  exotic  and  other  plants  for  sale,  and 
which  is  called  the  Bedford  Conservatory.  It 
is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  at  either  end, 
and  on  the  pediment  is  an  emblematic  figure  of 
Plenty.    The   central  arcade,   running  the 
whole  length  of  the  market  from  east  to  west, 
is,  as  everybody  knows,  occupied  by  shops 
where  you  may  buy  pears  at  a  guinea  each 
and  strawberries  at  a  shilling  an  ounce.  Alto- 
gether, there  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  shops 
proper  in  the  buildings,  but  besides  these 
there  is  the  stall  or  stand  accommodation.  Of 
this  it  is  impossible,  without  ofiicial  returns, 
which  are  not  to  be  had,  to  form  any  estimate, 
because  the  moment  a  stall-holder  has  dis- 
posed of  his  goods  he  has  to  make  way  for 
another,  and  so  on.    Each  holder  of  a  stall 
has  to  pay  a  toll  of  a  shilling,  while  the  shop- 
keepers, in  addition  to  their  regular  rent,  are 
charged  twopence  on  every  box  of  oranges, 
or  other  fruit,  they  may  receive — an  impost 
which  they  look  upon  as  a  great  hardship. 
The  former  class  of  dealers,  as  we  have  all 
heard,_have  of  late  been  loudly  complaining 
of  their  unprotected  condition  in  the  market, 
and  most  people  will  agree  that  their  position 
is  anything  but  an  enviable  one.    They  have 
petitioned  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  make  such 
improvements  in  the  market  as  will  give  them 
more  comfort  and  convenience.    It  is  said 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  preventing 
the  Duke  complying  with  this  request.  Before 
any  improvements,  worthy  of  the  name,  could 
be  carried  out,  manj^  of  the  houses  in  the 
square  would,  we  are  told,  have  to  come  down, 
but  the  leases  of  these  houses  not  yet  having 
expired  cannot  be  touched.    Besides,  it  would, 
it  is  said,  require  municipal  if  not  imperial 
resources  in  order  to  make  the  market  what  it 
ought  to  be.    All  that  the  stall-holders  ask 
is  shelter  of  some  kind  from  the  rain,  and  it 
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will  occur  to  most  porsons  who  know  the 
market  that  this  might  readily  l)c  accom- 
plished without  any  elaborate  scheme  of  pull- 
ing down  the  adjoining  houses.  Of  course, 
the  greater  the;  im])roYement  the  better  ;  but 
assuredly  something  ought  to  be  done,  for 
when  we  consider  the  markets  jiossesscd  by 
some  provincial  towns,  Covont  Garden,  its 
historical  fame  notwithstanding,  is  simply  a 
disgrace  to  the  metropolis.  Millions,  it  is 
believed,  arc  annually  i)aid  for  fruit  and 
vegetables  here.  AVhcn  this  is  considered, 
and  when  we  further  consider  the  sjjlendid 
income  which  tlic  head  of  the  house  of  Bedford 
receives  from  the  market,  we  do  not  think 
the  complaint  of  the  market-gardeners  is  un- 
reasonable. 


MUNICirAL  UNDERTAKINGS  IN 
LANCASHIRE. 

A BRILLIANT  innovation  upon  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  civic  duties  has  been 
made  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool.  Any 
person  conversant  with  art  and  civic  matters 
in  this  country,  being  ignorant  of  the  fact  to 
which  we  are  directing  attention,  would  despise 
as  the  wildest  of  wild  haUucinatioiiS  state- 
ments that  aldermen  and  town-councillors  may 
he  teachers  and  critics  of  Fine  Art,  and  the 
"most  powerful  agents"  for  resisting  the 
"domination  of  narrow  cliqiies  of  artists," 
"  the  coalition  of  picture-dealers,"  and  the  evil 
effect  upon  art  produced  by  mercenary  artists 
who  degenerate  into  mere  art-manufacturers  ! 
Nevertheless,  these  views  of  civic  duties  are 
being  promulgated  in  Liverpool,  in  sequence 
to  a  most  successful  example  of  their  prac- 
ticability. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  has  a  "Fine 
Arts  Committee,"  of  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton, 
F.S.A.,  the  weU-known  Liverpool  architect, 
is  the  chairman.    This  Fine  Arts  Committee 
has  just  issued  a  report  upon  the  Second 
Autumn  Exhibition  of  Pictures,  held  under 
its  auspices  in  1872.  In  addition  to  statistical 
information  of  a  most  encouraging  character, 
the  report  contains  critical,   technical,  and 
suggestive  remarks,  made  with  the  laudable 
intention  of  popularising  and   "  exciting  a 
widely-spread   interest  in   art  among  the 
masses  of  the  general  population."    It  asserts 
that  municipal  authorities  have  "peculiar 
facilities"   for    becoming    the  "powerful 
agents  "  for  rendering  those  services  to  art 
to  which  we  have  referred.    It  notices  with 
regret  "the  absence  of  that  preliminary  train- 
ing in  many  of  the  younger  artists  without 
which  true  art  is  unattainable  :  "  it  rebukes 
other  artists  for  covering  canvases  in  size 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  importance  of 
their  subjects ;    and    others  for  selecting 
"abnormal  proportions"  in  the  shape  "of 
their  works."    Further,  the  report  defines 
the  appreciation  of  the  various  classes  of 
visitors  who  attended  the  Exhibition,  remark- 
ing of  one  class  that "  the  working  man  detects 
and  resents  niawkishness  and  affectation  with 
much  more  unerring  keenness  than  the  draw 
ing-room  critic  ;  "  and  of  another  class,  that 
' '  while  to  those  who  considered  themselves 
connoisseurs  the  absence  of  technical  defects 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  requisite,  the  people 
with  an  accurate  instinct,  required  the  higher 
qualities  as  a  sine  qua  no7i,  while  tolerant  of 
minor  deficiencies."    Extraordinary  as  this 
report  is,  emanating  from  such  a  source,  its 
value  as  a  contribution  to  the  art-history  of 
Great  Britain  is  considerable,  from  the  fact 
that  the  names  of  several  patrons  of  art  and 
"consulting  artists"  appear  iipon  the  list  of 
the  committee  which  prepared  it.   Other  most 
commendable  features  of  the  proceedings 
mentioned  in  the  report  are  that  the  Corpora- 
tion expended  £600  in  purchasing  pictures 
from  the  Exhibition  for  the  permanent  Gallery 
of  Art  now  in  course  of  formation  in  Liver- 
pool ;    while    out    of    the    total  sum  of 
£6,214.  4s.  6d.  expended  upon  works  of  art 
in  the  Exhibition,  £2,149.  17s.  wereexpended 
by  individual  members  of  the  Corporation 


Such  meritorious  proceedings  as  these  deserve 
the  widest  recognition  and  the  highest  praise. 
It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Liverpool 
Fine  Arts  Committee  will  proceed  a  step 
further,  and  initiate  a  national  movement — 
advocated  in  this  .loiirnal — -for  establishing 
Fine  Art  scholarships  in  the  centres  of  learn- 
ing, commerce,  and  industry.  Their  annual 
Exhibition  will  supply  ample  funds  for  the 
purpose,  while  there  is  no  other  public  body 
so  thoroughly  qualified  to  inaugurate  the 
undertaking. 

In  a  totally  difi'crent  field,  the  Corporation 
of  Manchester  is  taking  the  lead  in  a  public 
movement.    Last  year  a  BiU  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  one  of  its 
most  practical  members,  Mr.  Leeman,  member 
for  York,  with  a  view  of  imposing  clearly- 
defined  duties  upon  corporations  and  other 
public  bodies  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys.    This  BiU,  after  being  so  mutilated 
in  its  progress  that  its  author  is  now  one  of 
the  most  zealous  advocates  for  its  repeal  or 
amendment,  passed  through  Parliament,  and 
is  known  as  the  Borough  Funds  Act.  Coupled 
with  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by 
Lord  Redesdale,  it  now  exists  as  a  vexatious 
obstruction  to  measures  of  public  improve- 
ment.   An  instance,  out  of  which  the  move- 
ment for  its  repeal  or  amendment  arose, 
occurred  at  Nottingham.    The  authorities  of 
Nottingham,  in  their  capacity  as  guardians 
of  the  public  health,  desired  to  restrain  the 
erection  of  dwelling-houses  upon  a  water- 
logged site  below  the  flood  level  of  the  river 
Trent ;   but,   under  the  provisions  of  the 
Borough  Funds  Acts,  their  hands  are  so  tied 
that,  practically,  they  can  do  nothing.  In 
this   ddemma  the  Nottingham  authorities 
appealed  to  other  corporations;  Manchester 
has  responded,  and  taken  the  lead  in  seeking 
to  obtain  redress  for  this  great  legislative 
blunder.    As  the  Act  stands,  and  is  inter- 
preted, before  the  costs  of  any  public  im- 
provement,  or  the   costs  of  opposing  any 
scheme  or  measure  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  a  district,  can  be  incurred  by  a  corporate 
body,  such  corporate  body  must  obtain  an 
absolute  majority  of  its  own  members,  an 
absoliite  majority  of  the  ratepayers  electing 
it,  and  the  consent  of  a  Minister  of  State.  So 
long  as  these  restrictions  remain,  town  im- 
provements and  sanitary  progress  will  inevit- 
ably be  retarded. 

While  advocating  with  other  municipal 
bodies  their  unrestricted  right  to  expend  the 
rates  they  have  the  power  to  levy,  the  muni 
cipal  atithorities  of  Manchester  have  exem 
plified,  during  the  past  week,  their  practice  in 
that  respect.  The  completion  of  their  new 
Town  Hall  has  been  under  consideration  by 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  and  by  the 
City  Council.  In  the  course  of  theii-  proceed 
ings,  it  was  stated  that  the  probable  cost  of 
the  new  Town  HaU  would  be  £800,000  ;  the 
interest  of  that  sum  at  4  per  cent,  would 
necessitate  an  annual  charge  in  perpetuity 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  £28,000,  involvin. 
provided  the  rentals  of  the  city  continued  to 
increase  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  had  during 
the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years,  a  rate  of  3Jd.  in 
the  pound.  This  statement  was  followed  by 
an  assurance  that  "there  were  very  few 
within  the  city  of  Manchester  who  would 
grumble  at  the  rate  which  might  be 
imposed." 

When  Manchester  is  prosperous  there  may 
or  may  not  be  "  grumblers"  at  the  expendi- 
tiu-e  of  almost  a  million  of  money  upon  a 
public  building  ;  certainly,  there  can  be  no 
remonstrance  from  those  who  know  the  en- 
nobling influence  of  a  gTand  public  edifice, 
especially  when  assured  that  its  cost  can  be 
cheerfully  paid  bj'  a  flourishing  eommu.nity. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  silent 
remonstrances  against  mere  ostentation,  and 
terrible  pleas  for  the  consideration  of  a  more 
vital  question  than  civic  grandeur,  going  on 
from  day  to  day,  and  hour  to  hour,  in  the 
city  of  Manchester.  While  the  great  civic 
palace  in  Albert-square  is  rising  as  a  monu- 


ment of  affluence  and  art,  the  dwellings  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  being 
extended,  in  other  districts,  with  an  absence 
of  sanitary  arrangements  both  disgusting  and 
disgraceful ;  and  the  average  death-rate  of 
the  city  continues  to  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  kingdom! 

To  prevent  misap])rehension  as  to  the  cost 
of  the  new  Town  Hall  building,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  structure 
and  fittings — £300,000 — is  still  regarded  as 
not  likely  to  be  exceeded.  In  the  instructions 
to  competing  architects  it  may  be  remembered 
that  the  cost  of  the  building  and  fittings  was 
not  to  exceed  £250,000  ;  but,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Edinburgh  Cathedral  competition,  addi- 
tions and  improvements  upon  the  selected 
design  were  made  to  the  extent  of  £50,000. 
The  total  cost  of  £800,000  includes  an  item 
of  £342,000  for  the  site,  and  another  of 
£120,000  for  interest  of  monev  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  sum  of  £600,000  has 
already  been  paid,  and  there  is  a  heavy  con- 
tract yet  to  be  entered  into. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  Waterhouse,  the  works  not  included  in 
the  present  contract  of  Messrs.  George  Smith 
and  Co.,  of  London,  will  be  thrown  open  to 
competition.  Tenders  wiU  be  invited  in  one 
lump  sum  for  the  completion  of  the  building, 
including,  among  other  works,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Albert-square  and  Cooper-street 
towers ;  the  joiner's  work  the  plastering, 
plumbing,  glazing,  and  painting.  The  quanti- 
ties will  be  prepared  forthwith,  and  the 
tenders  wiU  be  received  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month  of  May. 

The  demolition  of  houses  for  the  Deans- 
gate  Improvements  still  continues.  During 
the  past  week  the  Victoria  Music  HaU,  on 
Victoria-bridge,  at  which  a  lamentable  acci- 
dent occurred  some  years  a^o,  has  been  pulled 
down.  There  are  indications  already  that 
Manchester  will  possess,  in  the  new  Deans- 
gate,  one  leading  thoroughfare  worthy  of  the 
city,  provided  the  new  frontages  fall  into 
worthy  architectural  hands. 

In  Salford  the  Corporation  have  instructed 
their  newly-appointed  borough  engineer, 
Mr.  A.  M.  Fowler,  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
sewerage  of  their  borough.  His  scheme  has 
been  approved  by  the  district  Sewerage  Com- 
mittees of  the  Town  Council,  _  and  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  a  special  committee. 
In  Salford,  as  in  Manchester,  the  filth  is  dis- 
gusting, the  death-rate  is  excessive,  and 
sanitary  remedial  measures  ought  not  to  be 
delayed  for  a  day.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Corporation,  when  Mr.  Fowler's  sewerage 
scheme  was  considered,  it  was  stated  that 
"  more  than  half  the  children  born  in  Salford 
died  before  they  were  five  years  of  age !  " 
This  state  of  a  population  is  appalling. 

The  course  of  the  main  trunk  sewer 
designed  by  Mr.  Fowler  wiU  drain  the  three 
districts  of  the  borough— Salford,  Pendleton, 
and  Broughton,  receiving  in  its  course  the 
discharge  of  existing  sewers  and  terminating 
at  Mode  Wheel  in  an  outlet  equal  to  a  circle 
of  8ft.  6in.  in  diameter,  where  it  will  empty 
itself  into  the  river  Irwell.  The  scheme  does 
not  include  any  provision  for  preventing  the 
further  pollvition  of  the  inky  Irwell.  The 
calculations  for  the  work  are  based  upon  the 
data  that  200,000  inhabitants  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  each  person  contributing  20  gallons 
of  sewage-water  to  the  sewers  in  seven  hours. 
The  quantity  of  water  from  this  source  to  be 
carried  off  by  the  sewers  amounts  to  1,528 
cubic  feet  per  minute  ;  the  rainfall,  which  is 
considerable,  added  to  this,  will,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, produce  a  grand  total  of  93,082  gallons 
per  minute  to  be  discharged  into  the  river 
Irwell !  The  engineer  is  of  opinion  that  the 
work  may  be  accomplished  -without  difficulty, 
in  consequence  of  the  soundness  of  the  strata 
and  the  slight  interference  with  traffic  upon 
the  route  laid  down.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  scheme  is  £64,715,  M-ith  the  sum  of  £1,000 
extra  for  storm  overflows. 

The  expedition  with  which  this  scheme  has 
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been  prepared  and  proposed  for  adoption 
indicates  that  the  Corporation  and  their 
Engineer  are  resolutely  alive  to  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  calamitous  statis- 
tics of  the  public  health  in  their  district. 

The  Corporation  of  Bolton  are  makin^ 
effort  to  open  with  a  royal  ceremony  during 
the  ensuing  summer  their  new  Town  Hall, 
now  rapidly  approaching  completion  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  William  Hill,  of  Leeds,  with 
whom  Mr.  Woodhouse,  of  Bolton,  has  been 
associated. 

A  movement,  not  strictly  municipal,  has 
also  been  started  in  Bolton  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  infirmary  and  dispensary  for  medical 
and  surgical  cases,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000. 
Blackburn,  with  a  much  smaller  population, 
has  a  fine  institution  of  the  kind  ;  and  Wigan, 
with  a  population  of  less  than  one-half  that 
of  Bolton,  is  about  to  open  a  similar  public 
building.  The  promoters  of  the  Bolton  hos- 
pital refer  to  the  public  spirit  and  material 
prosperity  of  their  town,  and  express  con- 
fidence that  their  project  will  be  taken  up  and 
carried  to  a  successful  issue. 


NOTES  ON  STONEWORK.— VI. 
Magnesian  Limestone. 
fTIHE  sandstones  procured  from  the  Carboni- 
-■-    ferous  system  of  rocks,  such  as  those  of 
which  some  qualities  were  given  in  the  last 
article,  are,  although  not  the  only  sandstones, 
the  best  and  most  generally  used  in  this 
country.    It  may  therefore  be  worth  while, 
before  proceeding  to  the  Permian  rocks,  to 
offer  some  few  further  remarks  on  the  quali. 
ties  of  some  of  these  Carboniferous  sandstones 
The  commissioners  for  the  selection  of  stone, 
formerly  referred  to,  found  that  a  piece  of 
stone  from  Bramham  Moor,  Yorkshire,  weigh- 
ing in  its  ordinary  state  4, 149  grains,  weighed, 
when  thoroughly  dried,  4,144  grains,  thus 
showing  that  in  its  ordinary  state  it  contains 
above  0-12  per  cent,  of  water.    The  same 
piece  thoroughly  saturated  weighed  4,329 
grains,  showing  its  capability  of  absorbing  a 
quantity  of  water  equal  to  4^  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  when  dry.    The  specific  gravity  of 
this  stone — hereafter  to  be  known  by  the  con- 
traction sp.  g. — was  2-008. 

Apiece  of  Park  Spring  stone,  the  sp.g.  of 
which  was  2-321,  weighed  when  thoroughly 
dry  4,647  grains,  and  in  its  ordinary  state 
4,676  grains,  which  showed  an  amount  of 
absorption  in  this  state  of  0-62  per  cent.  The 
same  piece  when  satui-ated  weighed  4  819 
grains,  showing  a  capacity  of  absorption  of 
3-7  per  cent.  These  are  the  differences  be- 
tween the  thoroughly  dry  and  the  thoroughly 
wet  states.  The  following  are  the  differences 
between  the  ordinary  state  and  the  satu- 
rated :— 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Experiments  were  made  on  the  crushing 
strength  of  these  stones,  in  the  following 
manner:— A  G-inch  hydraulic  press,  with  a 
pump  lin.  diameter,  was  used,  and  it  was  cal- 
culated that  lib.  at  the  end  of  the  pump  lever 
was  equal  to  2-53cwt.  on  the  face  of  a  2-inch 
cube  of  stone  acted  upon  by  the  press,  or 
about  711b.  per  square  inch.  The  pressure 
was  applied  bv  increments  of  lib.  at  a  time 
at  intervals  of  one  minute.  The  numbers  in 
the  following  taole  are  the  numbers  given  in 
the  Commissioners'  report,  multiplied  into 
2-53,  and  represent  the  pressure  in  cwts.  on  a 
2-mch  cube  ;  if  divided  by  4,  they  represent 
the  pressure  per  square  inch  in  each  case. 
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Weight  pro- 
ducing first 
fracture 

Crushing 
weight 


280-83 


Heddon. 

Kenton. 

Darley 
Dale. 

Bramhain 
Moor. 

Park 
Spring. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

121-44 

•222-64 

80-!)C 

141-68 

141-08 

177-10 

253-00 

220-11 

270-71 

ti  to 

■§  2  p 

!.nton, 
•thum- 
i-land. 

s  g 

w|l 

A 

Q 

Specific  gravity  of 
dry  masses 

2-232 

2-229 

2-247 

2-628 

Weight  of  2-inch 

cubes  in  the 
ordinary  state 

4,698gr. 

4,55  7gr. 

4,658gr. 

4,685gr. 

Weight  when  sa- 
turated 

4,853  ,, 

4,765  „ 

4,848  „ 

4,826  „ 

Percentage  of 
water  absorbed 

3-42 

4-56 

4-80 

3-00 

Other  experiments,  given  in  Gwilt's  '<  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Architecture,"  on  the  crushino- 
strength  of  sandstone  from  the  Carboniferous 
system,  on  l^in.  cubes  (2^  square  inch),  show 
results  as  follow :— Yorkshire  paving  of  a 
sp.  g.  of  2-507,  12,8561b.  ;  Bramley-faUstone 
sp.  g.  2-506,  13,6321b.  ;  Derby  grit,  sp  s 
2-316,  7,0701b.  ;  Craigleith  white  freestone 
sp.  g.  2-452,  12,3461b.  Sir  William  Fairbaii-n' 
m  his  "  Useful  Information  for  Engineers  " 
second  series,  gives  experiments  made  o'n 
Yorkshire  stone  by  himself,  or  under  his  im- 
mediate direction,  as  follow,  on  2-inch  cubes 
the  pressure  being  applied  at  right  angles  to 
to  the  bedding- : —  ^  o 

»  Fractured  by 

Idle  quarry,  Bradford    42,484 

Jegrum's-lane   45  172 

Spinkwdl   31^732 

Coppy  quarry    37,108 


Crushed  by 
lb. 
43,380 
47,860 
37,108 
41,588 


Mean  39,124    Mean  42,484 

The  f  ollowing  were  the  results  of  experi^ts 
on  2-inch  cubes  when  the  pressure  was  applied 
in  the  dii-ection  of  the  beddino-  -_ 


Fractured  by 

Shipley,  near  Bradford          33  324 

Heaton    33^24 

Heaton-park   '>9  940 

Old  Whatley  'sslsia 

Manniugham-lane    28,148 


Crushed  by 
lb. 
38.900 
40,692 
31,732 
35,316 
37,108 


Mean  32,090   Mean  36,749 


^^^^^^  uj.  ci,uiic  were  pxacea  unaer  me  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  absorbed  in  this  process  represents  the 
space  occupied  by  the  pores  or  interstices  of 
the  stone,  "  unless  we  suppose  that  in  some 
cases  the  adhesion  between  air  and  the  solid 
particles  is  so  great  that  the  entire  removal  of 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  not  sufficient  to 
eounteract  the  force.  It  is  certain  that,  when 
this  pressure  is  not  removed,  long  immersion 
m  water  will  not  occasion  the  displacement  of 
aU  the  air  contained  within  the  pores  "  (Com- 
missioners' Report). 


The  relative  strength  in  the  line  of  the 
bedding  to  that  at  right  angles  to  it  is  thus  as 
follows : — 

First  fracture,  as  82  to  100. 
Ultimate  crushing  weight,  as  86  to  100. 
All  the  above-named  stones   are  from  the 
vaUey  of  the  Aire,  a  famous  locality  for  good 
stone,  and  the  results  of  experiments  upon 
them  are  high,  the  mean  crushing  weight  of 
the  nme  stones  being,  as  is  seen  by  the  above 
fagures,  9,8241b.  per  square  inch ;  but  other 
experiments  by  Mr.  George  Rennie  on  York- 
shire sandstone  show  a  result  of  only  6  1271b 
per  square  inch.  ' 

The  capacity  of  absorption  of  water  of  the 
sandstones  from  the  valley  of  the  Aii-e  is 
stated  to  be  as  follows.  Each  specimen  was 
weighed  before  immersion,  and  after  immer- 
sion for  24  hours : — 


Succeeding  to  the  Carboniferous  system  is 
the  Permian,  or  Magnesian  Limestone  series  of 
rocks,  the  lower  part  of  which,  immediately 
above  the  coal-measures,  consists  of  a  red 
rock  called  the  Lower  New  Red  Sandstone  It 
was  caUed  the  New  Red  Sandstone  by  the 
earlier  geologists,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Old  Ked  Sandstone  system,  which  Hes  below 
the  Carboniferous  formation,  and  it  is  now 
called  the  Lower  New  Red,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  mam  body  of  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, which  hes  above  the  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone formation.  It  is  of  a  purple,  reddish, 
or  brown-speckled  colour,  from  the  presence 
of  the  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  chiefly  made  up 
ot  quartz  and  decomposed  granite.  In  its 
lower  portion  it  is  a  coarse  conglomerate,  but 
in  the  upper  portion  it  is  a  fine-grained  sand- 
stone, and  IS  quarried  in  the  mid  and  counties 
and  in  Shropshire  for  common  buildings. 

,.  f  ile  magnesian  limestone  proper  is  a  series 
of  thick  beds  of  stone  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  varying 
from  an  almost  pure  carbonate  of  lime  to  an 
admixture  containing  upwards  of  40  per  cent, 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia— hence  called  mas- 
nesian  limestones.  Their  structure  is  often 
peculiar,  occui-ring  in  thick  beds,  with  sub- 
ordinate concretionary  masses,  and  layers  of 
a  powdery  consistence,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  a  peculiar  brecciated  or  pseudo-breeciated 
arrangement,  as  if  the  mass  on  consolidation 
had  been  broken  up  internally  and  again  con 
solidated.  —  -^^  -      -  ■ 


Name  of  Quarry. 


Shipley 

Heaton 

Heaton-park 

Spinkwell 

Idle 

Jegrum's-lane 
Spinkwell 
Coppy  quarry 
Old  Whatley 
Manningliam-lane 


Specific  Gravity. 


2-420 
2-385 
2-329 
2-464 
2-400 
2-456 
2-408 
2-415' 
2-401 
2.421 


Absorbed  1  part 
by  weight  in 


63-6 
49-8 

44-  1 
30-1 
56-3 
46-2 
53-8 
46-0 
38-9 
46-3 

45-  0 


When  the  magnesian  limestone 
assumes  agranular  and  crystalline  texture,  it 
IS  known  by  the  mineralogical  name  of  dolo- 
mte,  after  the  French  geologist,  M.  Dolomieu 
(Page).    The  Houses  of  Parliament  are  built 
of  this  stone,  but  unfortunately  this  particular 
instance  of  its  use  cannot  be  adduced  in  its 
favour.    Nevertheless  sufficient  evidence  was 
obtained  before  the  Houses  were  buHt  to  show 
that  It  IS  reaUy  an  exceUent  stone.    Of  course, 
for  such  fine  work  as  that  of  these  buildings 
it  was  necessary  to  select  a  free-working  stone' 
as  weU  as  a  durable  one,  and  the  Commissioners 
decided  to  recommend  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone of  Bolsover  moor,  in  Derbyshire,  which 
IS  a  hght  yellowish-brown  stone,  weighing  in 
its  ordinary  state  lolflb.  per  cubic  foot,  and 
at  that  place  there  was  found  a  depth  of  12ft. 
of  workable  stone,  in  beds  of  from  Sin.  to  2ft. 
in  thickness,  but  from  circumstances  which  it 
IS  now  useless  to  regret,  however  grievous  it 
is  _  to  think  that  the  reign  of  a  pettifoggino- 
spirit  should  have  brought  them  about,  the 
stone  was  badly  selected,  or  rather  was  not 
selected  at  aU,  and  the  decay  which  has 
ah-eady  set  in  in  consequence  of  paltry  dis- 
agreements about  who  should  pay  a  salary  of 
£200  a  year,  in  such  an  important  national  af- 
fair as  this,  IS  patent  enough  to  everybody.  Most 
of  the  stone  used  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  proeui-ed  from  Anston,  in  Yorkshire,  and 
when  properly  selected,   good  stone  can  be 
procui-ed  from  these  quarries,  of  which  there 
IS  a  proof  in  the  Piccadilly  fi-ont  of  the  Museum 
of  Geology,  which  is  bmlt  of  the  same  stone, 
and  has  stood  very  well.    Magnesian  lime- 
stone from  the  Anston  quarries  has  been  used 
m  London  in  the  front  of  the  Amicable  Fire- 
office,  in  Fleet-street  (1842  or  3),  and  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  second  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  decay  of  the  stone  in  the 
Houses  of  ParUament  (1861),  the  state  was 
generally  very  good. 

The  Record  Office  in  Fetter-lane,  begun  in 
1851,  of  Kentish  rag  with  Anston  stone  dress- 
ings, _  showed  symptoms  of  decay  in  the 
dressings. 

The  new  Hall  and  Library  of  the  Society 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  is  of  red  brickwork  with 
Anston  stone  quoins  and  dressings  (1843). 
The  Commissioners  report  numerous  symptoms 
of  decay,  especially  in  portions  where  the 
stonework  is  liable  to  take  up  water,  either 
from  the  direct  rainfall  or  by  capillary  action. 
The  coping  of  the  inclosure  walls  towards 
Lmcoln's-inn-fields  is  reported  to  be  much 
decayed,  and  the  plinths,  weatherings,  strings, 
quoins,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  stone,  as  being 
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seriously  affected.  At  the  Museum  of  Eco- 
nomic (ieolof^y  (18.50),  in  addition  to  the 
north  front  in  Piccadilly,  the  south  front,  in 
Jcnnvn-street,  has  dressini-s  of  Anston  stone, 
nearly  all  of  which  arc  intact.  The  stone  was 
carefully  selected  by  (tomi)etent  persons  In 
1849  some  of  the  Hyinp;  buttresses  of  West- 
minster Abbey  wore  restored  in  Anston  stone, 
which  was  used  for  the  saddle-back  copings 
arch  stones,  haunches,  etc.,  and  has  decayed 
irro  *''ulu.rl  Y  > 

We  have  followed  here  the  sense  of  the 
report  of  the  Clommissioners  on  the  decay  of 
the  stone  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  but 
with  reference  to  this  matter,  it  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  be  worth  some  consideration 
whether  in  some  parts  the  evident  defects  are 
not  in  some,  and  perhaps  in  a  great,  measure, 
to  be  attributed  to  simple  crushing  ;  for  cer- 
tainly never  since  the  beds  took  their  present 
position  in  the  quarry  has  this  stone  been 
subjected  to  such  a  weight  as  is  now  piled 
upon  some  of  the  lower  courses.  In  other 
parts  the  decay  is  more  attributable  to  in- 
feriority of  quality,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  stone  is  crystalline,  so  does  it 
appear  to  have  resisted  the  decomposing  effects 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  component  parts  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  of  four  of  the  localities  visited  by 
the  Commissioners  are  given  in  the  following 
table : — 
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and  before  it  was  finally  crushed  the  weight 
applied  was  ;5,0rj()lb.  The  stone  procured 
from  AVorksop,  in  Nottinghamshire,  proved 
much  stronger,  the  fracturing  weight  being 
;5,94()lb.  on  a  lin.  cube,  and  the  crushing 
weight  7,()!)81b.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mansfield,  according  to  Mr.  Hull,  the  series 
consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  bed  of  mag- 
nesian limestone,  with  intermediate  sand- 
stones. The  lower  limestone  is  the  more  im- 
portant, having  a  thickness  of  from  70ft.  to 
lOOft.  It  is  variable  in  quality,  and  at  Mans- 
field passes  into  a  white  calcareous  sandstone. 
The  components  of  the  white  and  red  siliceous 
dolomites  of  Mansfield,  according  to  the 
analyses  of  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  are  as 
follows : — 


Bol  sever. 

Huddle- 
ston. 

Roche 
Abbey. 

Park  Nook, 

Silica  per  cent. 
Carbonate  of  lime  do. 
Carbonate    of  magne- 
sia do. 
Iron,  alumina  do. 
Water  and  loss  do. 

3-60 
51-10 

40-20 

1-80 

B-80 

2-53 
54-19 

41-37 

0-  30 

1-  61 

0-80 
57-50 

39-40 

0-  70 

1-  60 

55-70 
41-60 

0-40 

2-30 

Sp.  g.  of  dry  masses 
Sp.  g.  of  particles 

2-316 

2-833 

2-147 
2-867 

2-134 
2-840 

2-138 
2-847 

guantity  of  matter  in-j 
grains,  disintegrated  ( 
by  Brard'a  process  | 
for  8  days 

1-5 

1-9 

0-6 

1-8 

The  weight  of  magnesian  limestone  in  its 
ordinary  state  and  when  saturated  with  water 
is  as  follows  : — 


!Over. 

ddle- 
on. 

iNook. 

Specific  gra--\ 
vity  'of  dry  > 
masses  J 

Weight  of  2 -J 
inch  cubes ( 
intheordi-  j 
nary  .state-' 

Weight  wlienl 
saturated  ) 

Per  centage-i 
of  water  > 
absorbed  J 

o 
PI 

=^ 

Ph  < 

2-310 

4,490gr. 

5,042  gr. 
3-11 

2-147 

4,493gr. 

4,735gr. 
6-38 

2-134 

4,408gr. 

4,754gr. 
7-85 

2-138 

4,356gr. 

4,784gr. 
9-82 

The  powers  of  cohesion,  or  strength  to 
resist  crushing  weights,  were  as  follows,  in 
cyfts.  upon  2in.  cubes. 

"S't'cight  pro--| 
ducing first  > 
fracture  ' 

Crushing  1 
weight  ) 

177-10 
296-00 

86-02 
154-33 

60-72 
139-15 

65-78 
154-33 

White. 

Roseate. 

Brown. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Silica 

61-40 

49-40 

49-40 

Carbonate  of  lime 

26-40 

2«-50 

26-50 

Carbonate  of  magFicsla 

17-98 

16-10 

16-10 

Iron,  alumina 

1-32 

3-20 

3-20 

Water  and  loss 

2-80 

4-80 

4-80 

100 

100 

100 

In  the  direction  of  Nottingham  the  forma- 
tion deteriorates,  and  passes  into  a  friable 
calcareous  sandstone.  The  stone  of  the  Mans- 
field-Woodhouse  quarries  is  a  massive  but 
irregularly-bedded  crystalline  limestone  of  a 
fine  yeUow  colour,  in  some  places  speckled 
with  black.  It  is  hard  and  durable,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Southwell  Church.  Bolsover-moor 
stone  is  nearly  identical  in  geological  position 
with  that  of  Mansfield  ;  it  is  a  yellowish- 
brown  dolomite,  compact  and  fine-grained 
The  components  of  these  two  stones  are  as 
follows  (from  Mr.  Hull)  :— 
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Professor  Phillips  remarks  that  the  circum- 
stances which  permitted  the  accumulation  of 
the  magnesian  carbonates  of  lime  are  in  a 
great  measure  unknown  to  us.    That  they 
were  originally  deposited  in  the  same  chemical 
condition  as  we  now  see  them,  without  the 
subsequent  aid  of  any  igneous  operations,  is 
perfectly  evident.    It  has  been  imagined, 
Ijecause  certain  beds  of  the  carboniferous 
limestone  contain  a  largo  proportion  of  mag- 
nesia, that  the  one  is  derived  from  the  ruins 
of  the  other.    But,  as  Professor  Sedgwick 
observes,  all  the  magnesian  beds  in  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  would  be  quite  insuffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  and  the  crystalline 
character  of  the  Mansfield  and  other  varieties 
of  magnesian  limestone  clearly  negatives  this 
mechanical  solution.    Beds  rich  in  magnesia 
alternate  with  others  devoid  of  that  substance  ; 
the  same  beds  are  in  one  tract  magnesian, 
in  another  yield  pure  lime  ;  and  in  general  we 
must  be  content  to  shelter  our  ignorance  under 
the  statement  that,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
the  waters  of  the  sea  were  then  decomposed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  very  generally  the 
precipitation  of  united  magnesian  and  cal- 
careous carbonates,  the  possible  circumstances 
of  which  must  be  entrusted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  chemist. 


Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 
Silica 

Water  and  loss 


Bolsover- 
Moor. 


Per  cent. 
51-10 
40-20 
1-80 
3-60 
3-30 


100 


Mansfield- 
Woodhouse. 


Per  cent. 
51-65 
42-60 
Trace 
3-70 
2-50 


100-45 


A  similar  stone  from  Brodsworth,  in  York- 
shire, of  a  sp.  g.  =  2-093,  absorbed  10-23  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  of  water,  was  fractured  by 
a  pressure  of  65-78  cwt.  on  a  2in.  cube,  and 
completely  crushed  by  a  pressure  of  164-45 
cwt.  A  specimen  of  magnesian  limestone 
from  Cadeby,  in  Yorkshire,  absorbed  one- 
foui-th  of  its  bulk  of  water.  Its  weight  is 
about  126-91bs.  per  cubic  foot,  which  would 
indicate  a  sp.  g.  of  2-030,  and  if  it  absorbs 
one-quarter  of  its  bulk  of  water  the  per 
centage  of  its  weight  (of  water  absorbed) 
would  be  12-32. 

The  experiments  of  Sir  "Wm.  Fairbarrn  on 
the  strength  of  Anston  stone  in  lin.  cubes 
give  the  strength  to  resist  fracture  =  2, 1541b., 


The  keep  of  Conisbro'  Castle,  Yorkshire, 
is  built  of  coarse-grained  and  semi-crystalline 
magnesian  limestone  from  the  adjacent  lull, 
and  is  in  excellent  preservation,  although  the 
mortar  is  gone  from  the  joiats.  The  church  at 
Hemingborough,  in  Yorkshire  (fifteenth  cen- 
tury), is  ia  a  very  perfect  state.  It  is  built 
of  white  crystalline  magnesian  limestone, 
resembling  that  from  Huddleston.  Professor 
Daniell  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  based  upon 
experiments,  that  the  nearer  the  magnesian 
limestones  approach  to  equivalent  proportions 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, the  more  crystalline  and  better  they  are 
in  every  respect.  This  stone  is  well  preserved 
in  TickhiU  Church,  of  the  fifteenth  century  - 
Huddleston  Church,  ofthe  same  period  ;  Hud 
dleston  Hall,  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  at 
Roche  Abbey,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  intact ;  but  the  churches  and 
Minster  of  York,  Howden  Church,  and  others 
in  that  part,  built  of  magnesian  limestone, 
have  suffered  severely  from  atmospheric 
infiuences. 

On  the  origin  of  magnesian  limestone, 
Mr.  Page  makes  the  following  remarks  in  Ms 
"  Advanced  Text-book  of  Geology  :— "  As  m 
the  case  of  coal,  rock-salt,  fiint,  and  other 
rocks  whose  formation  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
mechanical  sediment,  the  origin  of  the  mag- 
nesian limestone  has  given  rise  to  much 
ingenious  speculation.  The  most  prevalent 
hypotheses  are— first,  that  the  carbonate  of 
magnesia  was  deposited  simultaneously  with 
the°carbonate  of  lime  ;  and,  second,  that  it 
■was  subsequently  injected  in  the  state  of 
gaseous  vapoiu-.  There  are  difiiculties,  no 
doubt,  in  the  way  of  both  hypotheses,  but  the 
former  is  that  which  admits  of  most  extensive 
and  satisfactory  application." 


THE  LABOUR  MARKET  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

THE  1872  report  from  Consul-General 
Archibald,  New  York,  to  Earl  GramoUe, 
on  "  The  Condition  of  the  Industrial  Classes 
and  the  Purchase  Power  of  Money,"  is  a 
valuable  State  document.  This  article  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  building  trade. 
It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  population  ot 
this  Consular  District,  but  in  1870  it  amounted 
to  6,168,677.  Of  these  4,663,210  were 
natives  of  the  States,  and  1,035,080  were  con- 
tributed by  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
dominions.  The  Consular  District  comprises 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, and  Rhode  Island. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  two  years 
an  increased  demand  for  skilled  labour  in 
certain   trades.     This  was  owing  in  some 
measure  to  the  influence  of  the  Franco-German 
war  in  dimiaishing  the  emigration  of  that 
class  of  operatives.    The  wages  of  skilled 
labour,  however,  have  not  increased,  but  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  prices 
of  certain  provisions,  fuel,  and  other  commodi- 
ties.   There  has  been  a  fair  employment  m 
the  various  branches  of  manufacture,  more 
especially  in  those  of  iron,  which  is  at  present 
themost  prosperous.  'Woollenmanufacturesare 
not  very  flourishing,  owing  to  the  pressure  ofthe 
high  tariff  on  the  raw  material.  A  modification 
and  reduction  of  the  duties,  are,  however, 
now  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Congress 
who  have  the  matter  in  charge.    Cotton  and 
other  manufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  m 
a  prosperous  condition.    For  the  present  the 
supply  of  unskilled  labour  in  the  large  cities, 
and  especiaHy  in  New  York,  has  exceeded  the 
demand,  and  for  the  present  has  produced  no 
little  distress  among  them.     Only  two  or 
three  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  by  New  lork 
correspondents  of  the  London  papers  that  the 
Italian  immigrants  then  just  arrived  were 
astonished  to  find  that  no  other  work  was  to 
be  had  but  that  of  clearing  snow  from  the 
streets.  There  is  a  better  chance  for  labourers 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  cost  of  convey- 
ance is  defrayed  by  the  employers,  but  there 
is  an  unwiUingness  on  the  part  of  immigrants 
to  proceed  there.    In  1871  the  Labour  Bureau 
at  Castle  Gardens  procured  employment  for 
31,384  immigrants,  including  85  blacksmiths, 
43 'bricklayers,  655  cabinetmakers,  94  carpen- 
ters, 11  gilders,  125  locksmiths,  57  masons,  11 
plasterers,    7   plumbers,    109    painters,  18 
stonecutters,  26  turners,  and  8  wood-carvers. 
The  following,  extracted  from  the  Report  ot  the 
Emigration  Commissioners,  are  stated  to  be 
about  the  rates  obtained  for  skilled  labour  at 
the  Bureau  during  the  last  year :— 
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£  s. 

(1. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Without  Boai 

0  8 

0 

to  0 

10 

0 

por  day| 

„ 

0  14 

0 

»  0 

16 

0 

2  0 

0 

„  3 

0 

0 

per  week. 

0  8 

0 

>.  0 

10 

0 

per  day. 

0  12 

0 

0 

16 

0 

„ 

2  8 

0 

11  3 

12 

0 

per  week. 

3  0 

0 

»  4 

0 

0 

2  0 

0 

II  3 

0 

0 

3  0 

0 

„  4 

0 

0 

0  12 

0 

»  0 

11 

0 

per  d.iy. 

2  0 

0 

>>  3 

4 

0 

per  week. 

0  12 

Q 

Q 

16 

0 

per  day. 

0  10 

0 

,',  0 

12 

0 

1  16 

0 

„  3 

0 

0 

per  week. 

0  10 

0 

»  0 

16 

0 

per  day. 

3  0 

0 

.  3 

18 

0 

per  week. 

Blacksmiths 
Bricklayers 
Erasalinishcrg 
Cabinetmakers 
Carpenters 
(iildcrs 
Ironmoulders 
locksmltlis 
Hachiulst^ 
Masons 
Papcrhangers 
Plasterers 
Plumbers 
Painters 
Stonecutters 
Woodcarvers 

The  practice  of  employing  operatives  on 
piece-work,  or  by  the  job,  is  increasing,  com- 
pensation being  paid  according  to  skill  and 
competency.    Now,  to  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  question  ;  let  us  see  what  the  artisan  has  to 
pay  for  his  provisions,  and  the  retail  price  in 
New  York  City,  March,  1872,  was  as  under:— 
Butter,  prime  table,  per  lb..  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  O^i.  ; 
ditto,  second  quality.  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  ;  ditto,' 
cooking,  lOd.  to  lid.;  cheese,  5d.  to  9d 
eggs,  8  and  10  for  Is.    Meats  per  lb.— Beef- 
steak (porter  house)  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  5^d. ;  ditto, 
sirloin,  9d.  to  Is.  ;  roasting  pieces,  rib,  9d.  to 
Is.  ;  round  steak,  9d.  to  Is. ;  cross  rib,  od.  to 
9d. ;  mutton,  hind-quarters,  7d.  to  9d.  ;  ditto 
fore-quarters,  5d.  to  6d. ;  ditto  chops,  9d.  to 
Is.  ;  lamb,  8d.  to  Is. ;  pork,   6id.  to  7M. 
ditto,   corned,    7d.    to   7^d. ;    veal,  hind- 
quarters, 7d.  to  Is. ;  ditto,  forequarters,  5d.  to 
7d.    Fish  per  lb.— codfish,  5d.  to  7^d.  •  eels 
lOd.  to  Is. ;  flounders,  5d.  to  l^d.  ;  haddock| 
od.  to  6d. ;  herrings,  l^d.  to  5d.  each.  Veget- 
ables—Onions, 9d.  to  lOd.  per  quart ;  potatoes, 
2s.  5d.  to  3s.  4d.  per  bushel.     Coals,  26s.  to 
303.  per  ton  of  2,0001b. ;  wood,  20s.  to  24s.  per 
load ;  flom-,  5s.  to  6s.  per  251b.  bag ;  black 
tea,  38.  4d.  to  5s.  per  lb. ;  ditto  green,  4s.  lOd 
to  5s.  4d.  ;  best  coffee.  Is.  8d.  per  lb. ;  ditto, 
second.  Is.  5d. ;  best  sugar,  6d.  per  lb. ;  ditto 
second,  5^d.;  soap,  3^d.  to  3ad.  per  lb.;' 
milk,  5d.  per  quart. 

House-rent,  the  Consul-General  states,  is 
more  than  100  per  cent,  dearer  than  in  Great 
Britain  ;  fuel  more  than  100  per  cent,  dearer 
excepting,  perhaps,  in  London  and  the  south 
ot  lingland  (and  here  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  present  rise  in  the  price  of  coal 
had  not  taken  place  ;   however,   it  cannot 
he  regarded  as  a  normal  state  of  matters). 
WooUen  clothing,  hats,  and  shoes  are  100  per 
•cent,  dearer ;  cotton  clothing  10  per  cent.  • 
hardware  60  per  cent.  ;  earthenware  andglassi 
«0  per  cent. ;  salt,  drugs,  and  medicines",  100 
per  cent. ;  sugar  and  tea,  10  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  salt-pork  is  25  per  cent 
cheaper,  and  beef,  bread,  butter  and  cheese, 
about  the  same  in  both  countries.  The 
average  cost  of  living  exceeding  that  of  the 
same  mechanic  in  England  by  about  70  per 
■cent.,  it  would  appear  that  in  very  few  cases 
■  IS  the  skilled  labourer  better  off  in  the  United 
btates  than  his  fellow-labourer  in  England 
and  It  should  be  stated  that  in  the  above  calcu- 
lations, 4s.  is  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
dollar,  because  this  is  the  normal  rate,  but  at 
the  time  they  were  made,  the  actual  equivalent 
of  a  currency  dollar  was  but  little  more  than 
^s:  9d.     Ordinary  labourers  work  a  longer 
tune  than  m  England,  and  a  labourer  workino- 
overtime  and  with   steady  employment  is 
relatively  better  off  in  England.    More  work 
13  got  out  of  labourers,  whether  skilled  or  un- 
skiUed,  than  is  done  in  the  old  country,  and 
the  American   "boss"  is  more  exacting, 
Whether  at  sea  or  on  shore,  than  the  British 
master ;  and  there  is  generaUy  less  of  mutual 
Iriendly  feeling  between  master  and  man  than 
in  iingland,  and  rules  are  more  stringentlv 
enlorced  m  keeping  men  up  to  their  time.  It 
IS  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  New  York 
and  generaUy  throughout  the  Eastern  States, 
men  work  with  more  will  and  energy  than 
the  same  class  of  men  at  home.    Speaking  of 
Jxreat  Britain,  an  eminent  American  ship- 
builder who  has  recently  visited  aU  the 
principal  shipyards  in  England  and  Scotland 
writes :— "  Their  joiner- work  costs  them  twice 


as  much  as  it  does  us  ;  and  when  j'ou  take 
into  consideration  the  difference  in  time  thai 
the  men  work  here  and  with  us,  there  is  not 
much  difference  in  the  cost  of  labour.  The 
men  here  work  51  hours  for  a  week,  and  are 
demanding  a  further  reduction  of  three  hours, 
so  you  see  we  can  get  20  per  cent,  more  work 
from  our  men  than  they  do." 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  state  of 
things  in  this  part  of  the  United  States.  A 
careful  study  of  the  whole  of  these  reports 
leads  but  to  one  conclusion,  and  tliat  is — that 
the  British  workman  will  not  better  himself  in 
Europe  (quite  the  reverse),  and  if  he  does  so  in 
the  States,  he  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  of 
course  there  are  many.  If  he  has  a  little 
capital  and  turns  his  attention  to  agriculture 
and  makes  a  judicious  selection  of  locality,  he 
may  do  well  there,  and  also  in  most  of  the 
British  colonies.  Only  he  must  remember 
that  the  faculty  of  successful  farming  does 
not  come  by  intuition.  He  must  be  prepared 
to  bide  his  time,  and  learn  his  trade,  and  also 
learn  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything. 


QUANTITIES.  X. 
Joiner  and  Ironmonger. 

LAST  week  I  completed  tkese  Trades,  and  I 
now  give  the  Table,  which,  though  dull 
work  to  read,  will  I  think  be  found  very  valuable 
for  reference. 

Table  VI. 

This  Table  has  a  double  rise  :  it  shows  the  order  of 
taking   this  Trade,  and  the  method  of  measure 
ment : — 

Inch     deal    flooring,)    At  per  square  of  100ft. 

laid  folding  super. 
Do.    yellow  batten"^ 
flooi-ing,     straight  [- 
joint  ) 
Do.       do.  do. 
with  splayed  head- 
ings 
Do.  do. 


do. 


with  ploughed  and|-  „ 
tongued  headings  ) 
Do.       do.       do.  ) 

dowelled  )  " 

Extra  to  sinking  in,^ 

floor  for  mat,  with  f    ,  ,        ,  , 
straight    joint   all  f       P^'"  ^^P^^- 
round  * 
Scribing  inch  floors  to) 


i 

walls,  &e.  ) 


At  per  foot  run. 


Mitred  border  to  3\a.h\ 

in  inch  flooring      )  " 
Do.    do.    to  door-'^^ 
mat    do.  ) 
Close  joint  to  old  floor  „ 
|in.  X  7in.  deal  square"! 

skirting,  including  >  At  por  foot  run. 
backings  ) 
lin.  X  7in.  do.  tsrus) 

do.  and  do.  )  " 

l|in.     X     9in.  do.> 

moulded  do.  and  do.j  " 
liin.  X  12in.  do.  do.> 
and  sunk  do.  and  do.) 
Tongued 

angles- 
Housings  do.  ,, 
Ramps  do.  „ 
Splayed  ends  do.  „ 
Returned  do.     do.  ., 

Inch     deal  narrow~> 

grounds  plugged  to  >•  At  per  foot  run. 
walls  ) 

Inch  deal  wrought  and)    ,  ,        ,  , 

tongued  dado         ]"       P«^  ^^^P^i"- 


or    mitred  > 
s-extra   to\       P^""  ^o- 


l^in.  deal  plain  pilas-) 
ters,mitr6dtogetber,  y 
glued  and  blocked  ) 

Ijin.  diminished  co- 
lumns glued  up  in 
narrow  widths  and 
closely  blocked 
12in.  diameter  J 

l|in.   deal  moulded) 
fixed  sashes  j" 
Do.  hung  on  centres 


De  a    cased    frames, "] 
oak  sunk  and  wea- 
thered sills,  and  2in. 
dealmoulded sashes,  1  , ,        ,  . 
double  hung  ^iti^/ At  per  foot  super. 

brass  axle  pulleys,  I 
patent  lines,  and  | 
iron  weights  J 

Exira  only  to  semi-" 
circular  heads  to 
sashes  and  frames 
as  above,  measured 
square  J 

Deal  cased  frames," 
oak  sunk  and  wea- 
thered sills,  and 
2\in.  deal  moulded 
sashes  circular  on 
plan,  double  hung, 
with  brass  axle  pul- 
leys, patent  lines,  | 
and  iron  weights  J 

Extra  only  to  circular.^ 
heads  and  sashes  \ 
and  frames,  as  last,  C 
measured  square 

Deal  cased  frames," 
oak  sunk  and  wea- 
thered sills,  and  2in. 
deal  ovolo  sashes 
to  Venetian  win- 
dows, double  hung 
with  brass  axle  pul- 
leys, patent  sash- 
lines,  and  iron 
weights,  the  side 
lights  to  be  fixed  | 
lights  J 

l^in.  deal  bead  butt") 
and  square  lifting 
shutters 
Do.   bead   flush  and) 

square  back  flaps  )  " 
Do.     deal  moulded^ 
shutters,  bead  butt  f 
at   back,  hung  in  f  " 
three  heights  ^ 
Do.    proper  boxing) 

grounds  on  splay    )  " 
Deal    wrought  and"l 
moulded  rim  screwed  V  At  per  foot  run. 
to  door  ) 
Fir  in  proper  door) 

cases. 
Inch 


^  At  per  foot  cube. 

ch     deal     proper)    ,  ^       ,  . 
ledged  door  \  At  per  foot  super. 


l|in.      do.  framed,"] 
ledged,  and  braced  | 
doors,  filled-inwith  y 
inch  matched  and  | 
beaded  battens  J 
2in.  do.  framed  and^ 
braced  door,  fllled-in  | 
with  V-jointed  bat-  | 
tens,   grooved  and  }- 
tongued,    to  have 
quadrant  and  square 
corners  J 
Do.         do.  four-^ 
panel  and   square  >- 
door  y 
Do.  do.  do."^ 

panels  moulded  one  >- 
side  y 
Do.  do.  do.) 

moulded  both  sides.) 
Do.  do.  two-"^ 
panel  headbutt  andV- 
square  door  ) 
Do.  do.  three-^ 
panel,  bead  flush  ( 
both  sides  doors,  ( 
with  diminished  j 
stiles,  upper  panel  I 
open  for  glass  J 
2in.  deal  three  panel  | 
bolection  moulded 
and  bead  flush  door, 
the  upper  panel  )■ 
open  for 
moulded 
stops 

Do.  do.  ovolo  sash's 
door,  the  two  lower  t 
panels  to  be  moulded  I 
both  sides  j 


■  glass,  with  I 
I    movable  I 


Do.  do.  rebatod  fold-~) 
ing  doors,  in  four 
panols    oaoh  fold, 
panels  moulded  both 
sides 

2^\n.  do.  framed  and 
braced  doors,  filled 
in  -with  lin.  battens, 
matched  and  V-  } 
jointed,  and  tho  j 
framing  stop-cham-  I 
fored  J 
Do.  do.  folding  doors  I 
hung  with  swing 
hinges,  lower  panels 
bolection  moulded 
and  raised  on  one 
side,  and  flat 
moulded  and  raised  )■ 
tho  other,  upper 
panels  open  for 
glass,  with  large 
bolection  moulding 
one  side  and  brass 
screws  the  other 
Inch  deal  wroughtf 
and  framed  grounds  j 
Do.  do.  do.  to  seg-> 
mental  heads  > 
Inch  deal  wrought  1 
one  side  and  beaded  ! 
linings,  including  f 
backings  J 
Do.  do.  tongued  to) 
frames  and  do.  ) 
Do.  do.  do.  splayed! 

linings  and  do.  do.  ) 
Do.   do.   and  doubled 
beaded    and   cross  \ 
tongued  linings  and  j 
backings  to  opening  J 
Do.  do.  tongued  and> 
staff-beaded   lining  >- 
to  segmental  heads  } 
Do.  do.  tongued  and^ 
rounded      window  i- 
board  and  bearers  ) 
Do.     do.  two-panel"> 
moulded  windows 
back  and  backings  ) 
Do.      do.  moulded|_ 
elbows  and  do.  j 
Do.  do.  do.  on  splay 
Do.moulded  soffit  with) 
splayed  ends  ) 
Labour  to  groove 
Do.  to  cross  groove 
Do.  to  groove  in  oak 
Do.  to  splayed  cutting"^ 
to  inch  linings  > 
Botched,  returned,^ 
and  rounded  ends  >- 
to  window  boards  ) 


Deal  in  Thicknesses 
|in.  one  side  matched^ 
and  beaded  batten  ( 
boarding,   plugge  d  t 
to  walls  } 
Do.  do.   boarding  in> 
4^in.  widths  to  do.  ^ 
Do.  do.  do.  do.  fixed^ 
on   and    including  >• 
lin.  battens  to  do.  } 
Jin.  one  side  and  staff-) 
beaded  casings  f 
Do.       both  sides! 
matched,     beaded,  I 
and  lodged  batten  | 
boarding  J 
Inch   one    side  and~> 
V-jointed  boarding,  >- 
fixed  diagonally  } 
Do.  do.  ploughed  and"] 
tongued  shelves  and . 
bearers 
Ijin.  both  sides  framed^! 
and    beaded    cup-  ^ 
board  front 
Extra     only  labour) 
to  door  in  do.  y 
li^in.  both  sides  and^ 
cross-tongued  bat- 
ten    boarding  to 
spandrel 
l^in.   deal  wrought," 
both  sides  ploughed, 
tongued,  and  dove- 
tailed cistern 


At  per  foot  super. 


At  per  foot  run 


At  per  number 


At  per  foot  super. 
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Do.    proper    lodged)  f^Qj.  super. 

folding  flaps  to  do.  i 
2in.     deal  framing") 

panels,  moulded  on  | 

both  sides,  properly  \  „ 

secured    to     floor  | 

and  ceiling  J 

Extra     to     circular  >  f^g^  j.^^ 

corner  in  do.  ^ 

Labour  to  rounded  edge  „ 

Do.           bead  » 

Do.           rebate  » 
Do.     rebated  and~» 

mitred    angle     to>  „ 

lining  ) 

Wrought  fillet  » 

Deal  beaded  capping  „ 

1^  „     „       plancere  „ 

Deal  moulding  3in.  girth  „ 

Do.  architrave  do.  4in.  „ 

Do.       do.       do.    5in.  „ 

Do.  (circular)  do.    5in.  „ 
Miti-esto  5in.  moulding    At  por  number. 


Deal  moulded  coniice,) 
6in.  girth  ) 
Staircases. 
|in.  deal  wrought  risers 

Do.    do.    and  beaded) 
fascia  } 
Inch  do.  do.  wrought") 
treads  and  risers, 
glued,  blocked,  and 
bracketed,  with 
rounded  nosings 
and  strong  fir  car- 
riages 
l^in.     do.     do.  do 
with  moulded  nose- 
ings  and  do. 
Do.      do.      do.  in) 
winders  > 
Do.   plain  wall  string 
l^in.  do.  moulded  do. 
Do.  do.  do.  cut  and) 
mitred  outer  string) 
2in.    deal  moulded) 
nosing  > 
Sin.     deal  wroughfk 
and  square  framed  /- 
newel  ) 
3^  X  Sin.  deal  moulded^ 
handrail  ) 
lin.  deal  square  bar) 
balusters  > 
Housings,  treads,  and) 
risers  to  close  string) 
Do.  do.  winders  do. 
Do.  treads  and  risers) 
to  cut  and  mitred 
outer  string  ) 
Do.  do.  winders  do. 
Do.  treads  and  risers) 
to  newel  > 
Do.  strings  to  do. 
Do.  handrail  to  do. 
Do.  for  balusters 
Tongued  and  mitred) 
angle  to  wall-string) 
Extra    to    ramp  in) 
moulded         wall-  r 
string  ) 
Do.  do.  in    cut  and(^ 
mitred  outer  string) 
Cut      and  mitred) 
brackets   to  steps) 
Returned  and  mitred' 
moulded  nosings  to 
fliers 
Do.  do.  winders 
Extra  to  rounded  end) 
to   step   and  riser) 
Extra  to  curtail  end) 
to  step  ) 
Do.  splayed  ends  to) 
deal  handrail  ) 
Do.  end  of  handrail^ 
cut  and  pinned  j 
^  Do.  Mitred  cap  do. 
j  Turnings  to  newel 
Cut  pendants 
Cut  and  chamfered  caps 
Ornamental     newels  I 
(with  description)  ) 
Do.  balusters  (do.) 
Extra    to    ramp    in  ) 
handrail  J 
Do.  wreath  do. 
Do.  scroll  end  do. 


At  per  foot  run. 
At  per  foot  .super. 


At  per  foot  run. 


At  per  number. 


At  per  number. 


At  per  foot  run. 
At  por  number. 


March  U,  1873 

Screw  nut  and  joint       At  per  number. 

Water-closets. 
Inch  deal  seat  and~| 

riser  made  movable,  V  At  per  foot  super 
with  proper  bearers ) 
Do.  beaded  frame  and{ 
mitre  clamped  flapf 
Skirting  round  seat 
Mitred  angles  to  skirt-) 
ing  r 
Returned  ends      do.  ,) 
Holes  cut  and  dished) 

for  seat  )  " 

Do.    cut  and  beaded  „ 
Deal  paper  box  (with  | 

description)  f  " 

Kitchen  and  Scullery. 
Deal  dresser  (with  full)  number. 

description)  > 
Do.  plate-rack  do.  ?> 

Ironmongery. 
Including  screws  and  fixing— at  per  number 
Pairs  Butts  (accord-" 
ing  to  size,  stating 
the  smallest  sizes 
first,  and  keeping  )■ 
the      cast  and 
wrought-iron  sepa-  | 
rate,  also  tho  brass)  J 
Do.  Rising-butts  (do.). 
Do.  Back-flaps  (do.). 
H  or  1 1 L  hinges  do. 
Cross  garnet  hinges 
Patent  swing  hinges"^ 
for  2in.  doors,  and>- 
letting  in  floor  ) 
Pairs  steel  centres  on) 
plates  i 
Necked  bolts  (stating) 
size)  ) 
Barrel  do.,  with  brass) 
throw  (do.)  > 
Brass  flush  do.  (do.) 
Gothic  cast-iron  door-) 
knob  ) 
Do.  knocker 
Iron  barrel  door-chain 
Norfolk  latches 
Brass-cased  pulpit) 
latches  > 
Mortice  latches 
Cupboard  locks 
Dead  locks  (stating"^ 
size)  ) 
Iron    rim-locks  and"^ 
brass  furniture  (do.)> 
Mortice  locks  and  do. 
Rebated  do.  do.  do. 
Two-bolt  mortice  lock) 
and  do.  do.  ) 

 patent  lock,  p.c.) 

21s.  > 
Sets  white  china  fur-) 
niture  > 
Do.  black  and  gold) 
do.  do.  ) 
Pairs,  porcelain  finger) 
plates  ) 
Brass     spring  sash) 
fastenings  > 

 ■  patent  do.  do 

Brass     knob  turn-) 
buckles  > 
Do.  thumbscrews 
Iron  stubs  and  plates 
Do.  shutter  lifts 
Brass  do.  latches 
Brass  quadrant  regu-"l 
lator  -  fastenings,  1 
with  pulleys,  lines,  }■ 
and  hooks,  complete  | 
to  fanlights 
Leather    straps  and 
brass   buckles  and 
plates    to  spring 
doors 

Iron      tongue  and) 

groove  ) 
Wrought  iron) 

balusters  ) 
Do.  do.  newel  (twisted) 

or  otherwise)  )  " 

I  have  now  completed  seven  trades,  and  pro- 
pose next  week  beginning  tho  Mason.  _  I  beg  to 
say,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  treat  of  repairs  hereafter ;  as  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  keep  the  admeasurement  of  new 
work  separate.  Such  a  method  is  less  confusing 
to  the  reader.  F. 


At  per  foot  run 
At  per  number 


March  14,  1873, 
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THE  PRICE  OF  TIMBER. 

THERE  is  no  prospect  of  any  doirease  in  the 
price   of  timber.    On  the  contrary,  the 
lighest  rates  have  yet  to  be  attained.  The 
recent  frost  having  suspended  building  opera- 
tions, there  has  not  been  much  demand  of  late, 
snd  builders  will  only  buy  as  they  require  stock. 
Advices  from  the  principal  ports  all  agree  that 
the  foreign  and  colonial  houses  are  asking  and 
receiving  prices  greatly  in  advance  of  what  was 
supposed  would  be  asked  three  months  ago,  and 
the  stocks  being  low  at  the  docks,  and  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  timber  merchants,  very  few  sales 
tere  by  the  cargo,  have  been  effected.    But  when 
fcest  bright  pine  are  at  from  £22.  10s.  to  £24. 10s., 
and  other  deals  in  proportion,  it  is  certain  that 
in  due  time  matters  will  rectify  themselves  by  a 
natural  law  ;  for  although  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  price  of   European  and  American  timber 
being  yearly  increased  by  the  additional  expense 
incurred  owing  to  the  forests  receding  from  the 
ports,  &c.,  still  such  advances  as  we  are  now 
having  seem  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  most 
liberal  estimate  of  such  yearly  advance  in  cost. 
Freights,  too,  are  rising— Dantzig  Us.  9d.  Jto  ISs. 
per  load,  and  Memel,  15s.  9d.  to  16s. ;  Quebec, 
82s.  6d.  to  85s.  per  standard.    It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  for  instance,  Sweden  and  Finland 
export  wood  to  other  countries  than  our  own,  and 
if  Great  Britain  gives  the  highest  price  (and  it 
looks  like  it),  she  will  divert  the  trade  from  other 
countries,  which  really  will  not  be  able  to  afford 
such   prices.    Take,  for  instance,  Gothenburg. 
The  latest  oiBcial  reports  give  the  following 
exports  for  1871,  no  return  as  yet  being  at  hand 
for  last  year.    Her  exports  were  7,367,505  cubic 
feet,  shipped  to  the  following  countries : — 
England  ...  5,097,111 

British  Colonies  299,516 
1,321,370 
340,608 
114,173 
74,882 
119,845 


10 


0 


Quebec  yellow  pine 
Do.  small 
Do.  oak 

Flooring  boards  per  square  of  lin. 
Frederickstadt  best 

yellow  .  .  .  0  12  0  „  0 
Do.  white  .  .  0  10  6  „  0 
Do.    seconds     .       .0     8    6  ,.  0 


14 

n 

10 


France 
Spain 
Brazil 
Belgium... 
Other  Countries, 


7,486,505  cubic  feet. 


and  also  about  £103,000  worth  of  square  timber 
and  other  wood  goods.  There  is  no  similar  return 
for  Finland,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  prices  in  the 
interior  have  gone  up  at  least  30  per  cent, 
within  seven  years.  Last  year  the  value  of  a 
red  pine  tree  9  inches  in  diameter,  24ft.  from  the 
root,  was  4d.  per  fathom  ;  10  inches  diameter,  6d. ; 
11  inches,  7d.  ;  12  inches,  8^d.,  with  an  advance 
of  2d.  for  an  additional  inch.  Towage  from 
Haapakoski  to  railway  station  at  Lahtis,  is  4d. 
per  tree,  and  railway  carriage  from  Lahtis  to 
Helsingfors  about  Is.  8d.  per  tree.  This  shows 
what  is  meant  by  the  forests  receding  from  the 
ports,  and  that  in  Finland  at  least  there  are  two 
carriages  incurred  before  the  goods  come  to  the 
sea.  The  information  is  so  curious  that  one 
would  wish  to  have  more  of  it ;  but  this  is  all 
public  documents  afford,  and  more  of  course  than 
could  be  obtained  from  any  other  source.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  prices  for  the  ordinary 
timber  and  deals  used  by  builders  and  con- 
tractors.   All  per  Petersburg  standard  : 


There  is  not  much  alteration  in  mahogany. 
Honduras  is  quoted  (cargo  average)  at  7^d.  to 
9d.  per  foot  superficial;  Mexican,  7Jd.  to  8id. ; 
Tobasco,  8id.  to  9d.  Cuba,  8d.  to  Is.  O^d. ;  S. 
Domingo,  8d.  to  Is. ;  Italian  Walnut,  4|-d.  to  5^d.  • 
Black  Sea,  4d.  to  5d. ;  Canadian,  4|d.  to  5d. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  prices  will  not  fall 
heavily  on  builders  who  have  large  contracts  on 
hand,  and  no  merchant  will  guarantee  (or  seldom 
will)  that  the  prices  shall  continue  firm  if  his  offer 
be  not  closed  with  in  due  course.  The  low  figure 
at  which  deals  went  not  so  long  ago  no  doubt  in- 
duced many  consumers  to  buy  rather  largely,  and 
this  may  see  them  through  their  present  engage- 
ments. In  future  tenders  they  must  be  careful  to 
look  forward  to  a  certain  advance  on  present 
prices,  but  how  matters  will  stand  as  to  timber 
at  the  close  of  the  year  no  opinion  can  be  formed 
just  at  the  present  moment,  when  so  much  un- 
certainty exists.  Prices  will  have  to  come  down 
again,  and  the  question  is — When  ? 


S.  GILES'S  CHURCH,  EDINBURGH. 


first  quality 


Finland 

deals 

Do.       battens . 
Swedish  mixed  yellow  . 

Do.       third  . 

Do.       fourth  . 
Christiania  best  yellow 

and  white  . 
Archangel  best  yellow  . 
Petersburg  best  yellow  . 
Wyburg  best  yellow 
Riga  White  . 
Pitch  pine  planks. 
Quebec  best  spruce. 

Do.       second  . 

Do.       third  . 

Do.    best  floated  pine 

Do.  second 

Do.  third 

Do.   best  bright 

Do.  second 

Do.  third 


£  s.  d. 


£  s.  d. 


12  0 

10  0 

13  0 

11  10 
10  0 

10  10 

14  15 

12  10 
10  10 

10  10 

15  10 

11  10 
9  10 
9  0 

20  0 

14  10 
10  10 
22  10 

15  15 
10  10 


0  to  13  0  0 

0  „  11  5  0 

0  „  15  0  0 

0  „  12  15  0 

0  „  11  5  0 


0  „  13 

0  „  15 

0  „  13 

0  „  11 

0  „  11 

0  „  16 

0  to  12 

0  „  10 

0  „  10 

0  „  21 

0  „  16 
0 

0  „  24 

0  „  16 

0  „  11 


Timber  per  load. 
.     2  12 


10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

15  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0  0 

10  0 

15  0 

10  0 

15  0 

5  0 


Swedish 

Riga  .... 

Baltic  Crown 

Do.  good  middling 
Do.  common  middlinsr 


4  2 

5  5 
4  0 
3  15 


0  to 
6  „ 
0  „ 
0  „ 
0  „ 


3  0  0 

4  6  0 
6    0  0 

5  0  0 
4  15  0 


S GILES'S    CHURCH,  Edinburgh,  was  re- 
•    opened  on  Sunday  last.     The  following 
notes  of  the  restoration  are  from  the  Scotsina?! 
The  first  step  in  the  process  of  restoration  was 
the  removal  of  the  heavy  galleries  which  en- 
cumbered the  interior.    Then  came  the  discovery 
that,  to  crown  other  atrocities,  the  solum  of  the 
building  had  been  converted  into  a  charnel-house  ; 
and  a  good  deal  of  expense  had  to  be  incurred  in 
clearing  out  the  cartloads  of  himian  bones  which 
had  polluted  the  air  for  generations.    Under  the 
superintendence  of   Mr.  Wm.  Hay,  architect,  the 
work  of  restoration  now  proceeded  in  earnest. 
The  whole  of  the  stonework  was  scraped  clean, 
unsightly  holes  which  had  been  made  in  the 
pillars  for  the  reception  of  gallery  joists  were 
neatly  filled  up,  and  the  ornamental  work  about 
their  bases,  chipped  off  long  ago,  to  make  room 
for  pews,  was  restored.     The  niche  in  the  north 
wall,  which  marks  the  tomb  of  the  Napiers,.has 
shared  in  the  general  overhaul.    In  the  north- 
west corner,  an  ancient  doorway,  enriched  with 
carving,  has  been  opened  up  to  give  access  to  the 
vestry,  which  has  been  rearranged  and  improved. 
The  dais,  or  raised  floor  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  has  been  retained.    On  the  east  wall 
immediately  over  the  dais,  a  new  featui-e  has 
been  introduced  in  the  shape  of  an  ornamental 
arcade,  which,  with  its  basement,  fills  up  the 
whole  space  between  the  floor  and  the  sill  of  the 
gi-eat  window.  This  structure,  which  is  wrought 
for  the  most  part  in  Caen  stone,  consists  of  seven 
Gothic  arches,  cusped  underneath,  and  supported 
on  cylindrical  shafts  of  green  marble  with  foliated 
capitals.    The  arches  are  inclosed  within  angul  ar 
pediments,  whose  sides,  meeting  just  over  the 
capitals  of  the  green  marble  pillars,  are  sup- 
ported by  richly-carved  bosses  or   figures  of 
winged  angels,  over  each  of  which,  again,  is 
placed  a  projecting  niche  flanked  with  round 
shafts,  and  tenninating  atop  in  a  cluster  of  crock- 
etted  pinnacles.      The  spandrels  are  filled  in 
partly    with    diapered    carving,   partly  with 
angelic    figures   blowing  trumpets,  sculptured 
in  low  relief.     A  foliated  cornice  runs  along 
the  top,  and  above  this  rise  the  pinnacles  oi 
the  niches  and  the  finials  which  surmount  the 
pediments,  presenting  a  striking  outline  against 
the  window  light.    Against  the  first  pillar  on 
the  south  side  of  the  dais  is  placed  the  pulpit, 
which  is  also  constructed  of  Caen  stone.  Like 
the  arcade,  this  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Rhind 
sculptor,  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Hay! 
Resting  on   a    clustered  shaft  with  detached 
columns  of  green  marble,  the  structure  is  octagonal 
in  form,  each  corner  showing  a  canopied  niche 
filled  in  with  an  angelic  figure  in  the  act  of  un- 
folding a  scroll.    The  sides  are  worked  into  deep 
Gothic  panels  with  cusped  arches,  the  spandrels 
or  upper  corners,  being  filled  with  foliated  orna- 
ment, m  which  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  vine,  and 
thistle  afford  an  agreeable  variety  of  tracery. 
The  pulpit  is  reached  by  a  short  winding  stair- 
case supported  on  pillars. 
Within  the  main  entrance  has  been  con- 


structed an  ornamental  porch  of  carved  oak,  the 
east  side  of  which  forms  the  back  of  the  now 
royal  pew.  Raised  on  a  platform,  the  pew  com- 
prises a  range  of  seven  stalls,  that  in  the  centre 
being  considerably  larger  than  the  others.  The 
partitions  separating  the  stalls,  which  rise  only 
to  the  height  of  the  elbow,  exhibit  in  front  a 
round  shaft  carved  with  a  diapered  pattern. 
Similar  shafts  are  carried  up  the  back  of  the 
pew,  and  from  these  spring  carved  brackets, 
which  project  about  12in.,and  support  a  range  of 
canopies  over  the  stalls.  These  canopies  take 
the  foi-m  of  cusped  Gothic  arches,  terminating 
above  in  ornate  finials.  Between  the  arches  are 
a  series  of  small  niches  finished  off  with  pinnacles  ; 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  frontage  is  a  pierced 
screen,  surmounted  by  a  foliated  cornice,  bear- 
ing a  row  of  flews  de  U<s.  The  whole  of  the 
woodwork  is  in  oak,  and  (including  the  carving, 
for  which  all  designs  were  made  by  Mr.  Hay,)  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  John  Taylor  and  Son, 
Princes'-street. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  HOTEL 
DE  VILLE. 


ON  Wednesday  week  the  exhibition  of  the 
twenty  provisionally-accepted  plans  for  re- 
building the  "  Hotel  de  Ville"  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public.    A  correspondent  of  the  Globe  divides 
the  plans  into  three  classes  ;  the  plausible,  the 
effete,  and  the  utterly  ridiculous.    To  begin  with 
the  last,  M.  Gerhard,  with  his  pyramid,  bears 
away  the  palm.    It  rises  from  the  centre  of  the 
block  of  buildings,  culminating  in  a  small  square 
balcony,  on  which  possibly  the  senators  are  ex- 
pected to  take  the  air;  the  fagade,  of  course,  is 
dwarfed,  and  the  high-pitched  roofs  (which  are 
common  to  all  the  plans)  are  annihilated  alto- 
gether.   M.   L'Houreux  devises   three  immense 
blocks,  like  the  Westminster  Hospital  in  London, 
divided  by  strips,  one  story  high,  over  which  you 
are  supppsed  to  see  great  towers  behind.  The 
effect  is  like  that  of  a  mediajval  village  run  to 
seed.    M.  Crepinet  makes  a  fagade  much  as  it  was 
before, with  the  inevitable  fungus  growingout  of  the 
centre  ;  in  this  case  it  takes  the  form  of  a  gigantic 
clock-tower,  which  would  be  calculated  entirely 
to  dwarf  the  Tour  S.  Jacques  close  by,  besides  re- 
ducing the  Hotel  de  Ville  proper  to  the  condition 
of  the  base  of  a  flat  candlestick.    Some  people 
approve  this  plan,  as  all  the  offices  are  intended 
to  communicate  with  a  central  hall  imder  the 
tower,  whereby  circulation  would  be  facilitated. 
But  why  not  do  this  without  the  superincumbent 
monstrosity  ?  One  gentleman's  ideas  never  rise 
beyond  doors,  of  which  he  gives  us  half-a-dozen, 
which  open  and  shut  for  a  dozen  that  do  not, 
whilst  another  flanks  the  Boccador  block  with 
bare   wings,    which    resemble  more   the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  provincial  hospital  or  lunatic 
asylum  than  anything  else.    The  two  best  plans 
are  those  by  MM.  Magne  and  Vaudremer.  The 
former  would  raise  the  entire  edifice  upon  a  flight 
of  steps,  giving  it  the  grandiose  aspect  which  the 
fornaer  one  is  said  to  have  possessed  before  the 
raising  of  the  soil  brought  the  doors  to  a  common 
level  with  the  sqirare.    The  centre  would  be  de- 
voted to  a  huge  covered  courtyard,  which  would 
be  boarded  over  at  a  given  height  on  gala  nights 
(as  the  Opera   is   treated  for  masked  balls) 
presenting  a  magnificent  vestibule  to  the  dancers 
for  promenade.    Unfortunately,  from  all  sides 
except  the  front  one,  the  glass  roof  is  allowed  to 
tower  above  the  walls,  as  though  the  hideous 
Halles  Centrales  had  been  encased  in  an^ancient 
monument.  It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  iron  and 
glass  is  incompatible  with  the  architecture  of 
Francis  the  First,  and  yet  these  materials  form  a 
concomitant  in  the  ornamentation  of  nearly  every 
design.    M.  Vaudremer,  less  ambitious  than  M. 
Magne,  reconstructs  the  old  building  very  much 
as  it  was  before,  minus  the  Gothic  anachi'onisms 
of  Louis  Philippe,  who  seems  to  have  been  to 
French   architectm-e   what  the  Prince  Regent 
was  to   ours.    M.  Vaudremer's  estimate  is  for 
ten  millions  only,  whilst  that  of  M.   Magne  is 
for  sixteen,  which  detail  may  possibly  turn  the 
scale.     Almost  every  architect  provides  three 
courtyards.    This  seems  wanton  waste  of  space. 
One  is   necessary  for  business  purposes,  and 
possibly  another  for  setting  down  guests  on  ftite- 
nights,  but  what  of  the  third  ?    Where  they  are 
all  so  ugly,  surely  one  might  be  merged  into  in- 
creasing the  width  of  passages  and  drawing-rooms. 
According  to  the  decorative  designs,  they  all  look 
like  markets,  whether  for  flowers  or  for  the  sale  of 
statuary,  and  when  bare  they  remind  one  forcibly 
of  the  Paddington  terminus. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 

NORTiicmmcii  SCHOOLS,  heukuampstead. 
Thc«o  Bchool.,  ^vhioll  form  the  Bubjoct  of  ono 
of  our  lithographic  illustrationB,  werobmlta  foj 
years  since,  and  avo  constructed  of  flmt  walhng 
with  Bath  Btono  dressings.  They  are  covered 
with  plain  red  roofing  tiles.  They  will  accommo- 
date over  150  children  on  the  scale  laid  down  by 
the  Committee  of  Council.  The  residence  is 
built  in  buf?  and  red  brickwork.    The  contract 

was  about  £1,450,  ^^^^^^^^^^ J^^ff  "'°?0 
fences,  and  other  extra  work,  ^200-total,  £1  (^0 
The  whole  of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  John 
Loxley,Esq.,  of  Norcott  Court.  The  school-rooms 
are  furnished  with  open  fireplaces  and  movable 
desks  The  rooms  are  divided  by  a  wooden  par- 
tition' made  movable,  eo  that  they  may  be 
thrown  into  one  for  lectures  and  meetings.  _  Ihe 
floors  are  of  Mr.  White's  special  description 
of  wood  block.  This  flooring  is  dry  and  noise- 
less, and  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  re- 
placed in  such  parts  as  have  the  most  wear.  Mr- 
W.  White,  F.S.A.  is  the  architect. 

MR.   BURGES'S    DESIGN    FOR   THE  CATHEDRAL  OF 
S.  MARY,  EDINBURGH. 

We  this  week  give  two  other  of  Mr  Burges's 
series  of  beautiful  designs  for  this  cathedial.  We 
c  ave  the  west  end  view  on  the  14th  of  February 
and  transverse  sections  and  details  the  following 
week. 

MIDDLE-CLASS   SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS. 

We  are  again  able  to  accompany  our  report  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Architectural  Association 
with  illustrations  exemplifying  the  P^P«;  read. 
The  paper  on  Friday  evening  was  "  On  Middle- 
class  Schools  for  Girls,"  by  Mr.  E  C.  Rob  ns 
FRIBA  We  publish  plans  of  the  Camden 
Middle-class  Schools  for  Girls,  wMch  havebeeii 
prepared  by  Mr.  Robins ;  and  also  plans  of  a  boys 
school  at  Lucerne.  Both  of  those  buildings  will 
be  found  described  in  our' report  on  p.  31.i_,  the 
former  at  some  length,  the  latter  more  briefly 
being  somewhat  foreign  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  Mr.  Robins's  paper.  A  perspective  -^w^j  and 
o-round  and  first-floor  plans,  of  another  building 
which  was  described  in  .  Mr.  Robms  s  paper, 
namely,  the  College  for  Daughters  of  Congrega- 
tional Ministers,  at  Milton-next-Gravesend,  were 
published  in  the  Building  News  of  September 
29,  1871,  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  235. 

PRACTICAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OP  FIGURE-SCULPTURE. 

In  accordance  with  our  promise  a  fortnight  ago, 
we  publish  this  week  a  report  of  the  first  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Redfern's  lectures  at  the  Architectural 
Museum  on  Figure-sculpture,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
we  have  reproduced  by  means  of  photo-litho- 
crraphy  the  drawings  used  by  Mr.  Redfern  m  illus- 
tration of  his  lecture.  The  various  figures,  &c., 
and  their  characteristics  will  be  found  described 
more  or  less  fully  in  our  report  on  p.  315.  We 
hope  to  publish  reports  and  illustrations  of  the 
remaining  two  of  the  interesting  course  of  lec- 
tures by  Mr.  Redfern. 


THE  BUILDING  NEWS. 

ARCHITKCTURAL   AND  ARCHJEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


THE  HALLAMSHIRE  SCHOOL-DESK. 


AVERY  handy  school-desk  under  the  above 
title  is  being  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Redmayne  and  Co.,  of  Sheffield,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  schools 
and  school  requirements.  It  is,  we  believe,  in  use  in 
the  Sheffield  Board  schools,  and  in  those  of  other 
towns.  By  a  simple  and  easily-managed  arrange- 
ment, the  desk  can  be  quickly  converted  from  a 
sloping  writing-desk,  with  form  attached,  into  a 
comfortable  seat  with  a  good  support  for  the 
back  of  the  sitter,  an  additional  convenience 
being  that  the  seat  can  be  made  to  face  either 
way ;  or  to  a  perfectly  flat  table,  about  fourteen 
inches  broad  ;  or,  again,  into  a  broad  table  with 
seats  down  each  side,  suitable  for  school-treats 
and  similar  gatherings.    These  alterations  are 
easily  and  quickly  made,   the  use  of  springs, 
screws,  and  other  complicated  mechanical  ar- 
rangements being  avoided,  and  a  simple  move- 
ment  of  the  hand  all  that  is  necessary.    The  form 
and  workmanship  of  the  desk  are  good,  and, 
while  neat,  it  is  calculated  to  withstand  rough 
usage. 


Liverpool  Architectuuai.  Society.  —  The 
seventh  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archroological 
Society  was  hold  on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Barry, 
president,  in  the  chair.  The  meeting  detei-mmed 
to  petition  rarliament  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's Bill  for  the  preservation  of  national  monu- 
ments—Mr.  Joseph  Boult  offered  some  sug- 
gestions on  the  application  of  dry  ashes  to  con- 
structional purposes,  and  produced  several  blocks, 
apparently  of  great  fimmess,  produced  by  the 
admixture  of  Portland  cemont  and  dry  ashes. 
The  substance  thus  obtained,  he  showed,  was 
suitable  either  for  walls,  lining  sinks  and  cisterns, 
or  for  facing  dock  walls.— Mr.  Lewis  Hornblower 
afterwards  read  a  paper  describing  his  proposed 
fireproof  construction  of  houses. 

Oxford    Architectural    and  Historical 
Society  —On  Saturday  week  the  first  walk  for 
the  present  term  was  taken  by  the  members  of 
the  above  Society.  Oriel  CoUogo  was  first  visited 
and  then  S.  Mary's  Hall,  of  which  the  Principal 
gave  an  interesting  account.    The  original  house 
was  a  residence  for  the  Rector  of  S.  Mary  s  It 
was  then  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  another  hall, 
called  Bedell  Hall.     The   present  hall  or  re- 
fectory with  the  chapel  above  it,  and  alu»  the 
buttery  and  rooms  above  it,  were  erected  m  the 
time  of  Dr.  Saunders,  who  was  Principal  from 
1G32  to  1644.    Dr.  Hudson,  Bodley's  Librarian 
and  Principal  of  the  Hall  from  1712  to  1719,  built 
new  lodgings  for  the  Principal,  and  these  were 
much  improved  and  added  to  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  King,  who  was  Principal  for  44  years.  Dr. 
Hampden,   Bishop  of  Hereford,  and   Dr.  Bliss, 
formerly  Registrar  of  the  University,  Principals 
of  the  Hall,  did  much  to  improve  the  buildings,  and 
the  present  Principal  follows  in  the  same  path  and 
is  now  enlarging  and  remodelling  the  Chapel  at  a 
cost  of  £1,000.    The  roof  is  already  completed 
and  so  is  the  east  window,  which  is  the  work  of 
Mr.  Clutterbuck,  of  Stratford,  Essex.    The  chapel 
is  expected  to  be  completed  at  Whitsuntide.  The 
first  evening  meeting  of  the  members  took  place 
in  the  lower  room  of  the  Taylor  Building  on  Mon- 
day week,  the  President  of  the  Society  occupying 
the  chair.  Mr.  Trevor  Fielder,  of  S.  John's  College, 
read  a  paper  on  Llanthony  Priory,  Monmouth_shire. 
This  was    succeeded  by  one   on  Nortu-Stoke 
Church,    Oxfordshire,  read  by   Mr.   W.  Scott 
Champion,  architect,  of  Russell-square,  London. 
Votes  of  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  were  unani- 
mously accorded;  and  after  Mr.  James  Parker 
had  made  some  interesting  remarks,  referring  to 
Mr.  Champion's  paper,  the  proceedings  terminated. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute.— At  the 
monthly  meeting  on  Friday  last,  Mr.  Hankey 
exhibited  a  series  of  playing-cards,  on  which  were 
engravings  of  events  in  the  conspiracy  of  Titus 
Gates.    These  had  been  in  the  possession  of  a 
family  in  Susses  for  about  80  years.    Mr.  Bern- 
hard  Smith  exhibited  nine  swords  illustrating 
those  shown  on  a  previous  occasion,  inscribed 
"  Edwardus  Prius  Angliaj."  A  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  on  wall  paintings  recently  found 
in  churches,  especially  those  in  South  Leigh, 
Oxfordshire,  of  which  he  gave  a  detailed  account, 
and  critically  examined  the  restoration  that  church 
had  lately  undergone.  The  subject  was  illustrated 
by  photographs.  Supplementary  observations  upon 
the  silver  oar  as  a  typo  of  Admiralty  jurisdiction 
were  also  read,  and  was  followed  by  a  discussion, 
in  which  Sir  E.  Smirke,  the  chairman,  and  other 
members,  took  part.    The  provisional  notification 
of  the  annual  congress  this  year  at  E.'ceter  has 
been  prepared,  so  that  the  coming  event  promises 
interest  as  high  as  any  of  its  memorable  pro- 
decessors.    Exeter  has  long  had  many  special 
claims  on  the  Institute,  not  only  that  the  city  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom,  and  of 
greathistoric  and  antiquarian  interest,  but  because 
also  the  surrounding  district  is  more  than  usually 
attractive  to  students  of  the  early  past.   The  local 
secretary  is  Sir  John  Maclean,  and  memoirs  have 
been  promised  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  Archdeacon 
Freeman,  Dr.  Guest,  Professor  Stubbs,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman,  Rev.  J.  Earlo,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  Sir  J.  D- 
Coleridge  (her  Majesty's  Attorney-General),  Canon 
Venables,  Rev.  Prebendary  Scarth,  Mr.  Ormerod, 
and  others  eminent  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments of  antiquarian  knowledge.    The  date  of 
the  meeting  is  fixed  for  the  29th  July,  and  the 
proceedings  will  continue  until  the  5th  August. 
The  president  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  Earl  of 
Devon. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — At 
the  usual  meeting  of  this  Society,  on  Monday, 


March  14,  1873. 

Mr.  James  Drummond,  R.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on 
Mediajval  Processions,  which  was  illustrated  by  a 
largo  and  beautiful  series  of  engravings.  Mr. 
Drummond  remarked  that  mediicval  triumphal 
processions  illustrated  the  costume,  armour,  and 
habits  of  the  people  of  different  nations  and  at 
various  dates  with  a  correctness  which  was  often 
looked  for  in  vain  in  other  quarters.  Between 
triumphs  and  processions  he  drew  a  lino  of  differ- 
ence—under the  former  classing  such  as  had  not 
in  reality  taken  place,  but  which  represented 
correctly  the  armour,  costumes,  &c.,of  thepeno« 
delineated  ;  the  other  being  much  more  interest- 
ing, as  having  been  a  reality,  and  depicted  by 
ono  who  witnessed,  or  who  perhaps  took  a  share 
in  the  pageant.    Of  the  former  class,  the  best 
known  wero  the  Triumph  of  Maximilian  I.,  a 
series  of  135  large  woodcuts  showing  forth  the 
glory  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor.  Although 
these  cuts  were   executed  between  lol5  and 
1519    yet  they  were  not  published  as  a  set 
till  1796    the  blocks    having  been  scattered 
after     Maximilian's    death,    and    were  only 
brought  together  again  and  deposited  beside  the 
original  drawings  in   the  Imperial  Library  at- 
Vienna  in  the  year  1779.    A  good  idea  was  given 
of  the  gorgeousnesa  of  the  original  drawings  on 
vellum,  and  which  are  supposed  to  be  by  Hans 
Burgmar,  Mr.  Drummond's  copy  of  the  book 
havin<^  some  50  of  the  plates  painted  and  embla- 
zoned from  the  originals.  Albert  Durer's  triumphal 
car  consists  of  eight  plates.    The  Emperor  is 
seated  on  this  highly-ornamental  car  attended  by 
female    figures    representing    Justice,  Iruth, 
Clemency,  and  other   virtues,  holding  towards 
him  triumphal  wreaths.    The  original  drawing 
is  in  the  British  Museum.    There  was  also  shown 
De  Hooghis'  Triumph  of  John  Sobieski  as  King 
of  Poland  in  1614.    The  triumph  of  Julius  Caesar 
by  the  well-known  Italian  engraver  in  wood, 
Andrea  Andreani,  after  the  famous  pictures  now 
at  Hampton  Court  by  Andrea  de  Mantegna,  was 
also   exhibited.     These  wood-cuts   were  pub- 
lished in  1598,  and  are  admirable  specimens  of 
"block  "  printing,  a  process  which  gives  the  effect 
of  clever  drawings  in  monochrome.    The  original 
etchings  by  Jklantegna  for  three  of  the  pictures 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Laing.    Next  came  proces- 
sions proper,  and  the  one  for  which  Mr.  Druin- 
mond  claimed  most  attention  was  the  masterly 
series  of  etchings  by  Nicolaus  Hogenberg  of  the 
pageant  at  Bologna  in  1529,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
crowning  of  Charles  V.  by  Pope  Clement  VH.  as 
King  of  Italy  and  Lombardy.    This,  it  seems,  is 
of  the  greatest  rarity,  and  claims  a  high  place, 
not  only  as  an  artistic  perf  ormnance,  but  as  a 
trustworthy  record  of  this  important  meeting,_and 
presents  us  with  an  interesting  gallery  of_  histo- 
rical portraits  of  many  who  figured  prominently 
in  that  stirring  period.    It  also  illustrates  the 
armour,  costume,  and  some  of  the  customs  of  the 
times.  It  was  dedicated  to  Charles  V.,  who  seems 
to  have  paid  for  its  execution.    Many  other  tri- 
umphs and  processions  were  exhibited,  and  some 
rare  and  valuable  books  were  kindly  sent  by  bir 
William  Stirling  IMaxwell  and  Mr.  D.  Lai^g JO' 
illustrate   those  and  tournaments    which  Mr. 
Drummond  included  with  these  historical  pa- 
geants, showing  among  others  the  rather  scarce 
woodcuts  by  Lucas  Cranach  of  the  great  andtho 
small  Tournament. 

WARwaCKSHIRE  ARCmEOLOGICAL  FlELD  ClUB. 

—The  annual  winter  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Thursday  week.  Mr.  J.  Tom_  Burgess 
read  a  paper  on  Roman  Warwick,  especially  with 
reference  to  some  Sepulchral  tablets  of  the  Roman 
period  found  in  Warwick  Castle.  The  members 
of  the  club  dined  together  in  the  "  Woolpack  Inn, 
after  which  the  routine  business  of  the  club  was 
discussed  and  several  new  members  proposed. 
The  spring  meeting  was  fixed  for  the  Dasset  hills, 
on  May  the  20th,  to  meet  the  Dudley  Club.  Ihe 
summer  meeting  will  be  held  at  Northampton,  in 
June  Several  places  were  mentioned  as  suitable 
neio-hbourhoods  for  the  Archaeological  section. 
Clavordon,  Wootton  Wawen,  and  Beaudesert  were 
suggested,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Archaeo- 
lo|ical  secretary.  The  autumn  meeting  was  fixed 
for  Banbury. 

The  Board  of  Trade  have  reported  to  Parliament 
that  they  have  approved  applications  for  provisional 
orders  for  the  construction  of  piers  at  the  following 
places —Bouldnor,  Isle  of  Wight;  Broadstairs, 
commencmgnearChandos-green  ;  Langer-common, 
Felixstowe,  Suffolk ;  Filey  ;  Fishguard  Bay,  Pem- 
bioke  ;  Newly n  and  Tolcarne,  Cornwall ;  Jiast 
Loch,  Tarbert,  Island  of  Harris ;  Fraserburgh, 
Aberdeen  ;  Kirk  Point,  Lochaline,  Argyll ;  band- 
haven,  Aberdeen, 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Friday  evening  last,  at  the  ordinary  fort- 
nightly mooting'of  this  Association,  Messrs. 
T.  Maltby,  W.  P.  Wliito,  0.  J.  Kohler,  and  W.  J. 
Buxton  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Paice,  one  of  tlie  hon. 
secretaries,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association 
were  accorded  (1)  to  Sir  Q.  G.  Scott,  for  his 
kindness  in  allowing  the  members  to  visit  the 
new  Home  and  Colonial  Offices  a  month  ago,  and 
(2)  to  Mr.  Verity,  for  permitting  the  members  to 
visit  the  "  Criterion,"  and  for  conducting  them 
over  the  worlis  in  person.  It  was  announced 
that  the  next  visit  to  buildings  in  progress 
vfould  be  made  to-morrow  (Saturday),  the  15th 
inst.,  to  the  new  buildings  now  being  erected  at 
Burlington  House  for  the  learned  societies. 
Votes  of  thanlvs  were  also  accorded  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  h.ad  assisted  in  maliing  the  recent 
members'  soiree  a  success,  (especially  Mr.  Lee, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Entertainment  Committee)  ; 
to  the  Society  of  Lady  Artists  for  the  use  of  their 
gallery  on  the  occasion  of  the  soiree ;  and  to  Mr. 
Roger  Smith,  for  his  recent  course  of  lectures  on 
Professional  Practice. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  then  read  a 
paper  on 

Middle-class  Schools  for  Girls. 


Mr.  Robins,  in  the  course  of  some  prefatory 
remarks,  said  that  although  there  was  a  paucity 
of  examples  of  importance  which  could  be  cited 
in  illustration  of  his  paper,  the  sirbject  was  one 
which  at  the  present  time  was  engaging  the 
attention  of  the   thoughtful.    Having  briefly 
reviewed  the   great  advance   that  had  taken 
place  in  the  provision  for  education  of  the  people 
during  the;  last  half  century,  he    pointed  out 
that  this  advance  had  been  rather  in  the  direc- 
tion of  primary  than  of  secondary  education,  for 
while  the  primary  education  of  the  School  Boards 
gave  equal  advantage  to  the  children  of  both 
sexes  belonging  to  the  lower  classes,  the  advance 
in  secondary  education  had  been  chiefly  provided 
for  the  benefit  of  boys,  to  the  comparative  exclu- 
sion of  girls.    Thus  while  the  boys  of  the  middle 
classes  were  amply  provided  for,  the  girls  were 
left  entirely  to  the  tender  mercies  of  private 
tuition,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  the  case 
might  be.    We  had  no  Eton,  Harrow,  or  West- 
minster for  girls,  and  it  was  only  quite  lately 
that  a  step  had  been  taken  in  this  direction.  The 
college  at  Hitchin  and  the  Camden  Schools  were 
institutions  of  yesterday,  and  were  but  the  germs 
of  what  should  have  been  a  vast  system.  Of 
course  there  was  an  abundance  for  girls'  schools, 
so  called ;  indeed,  their  name  was  legion,  and 
theyjOsceeded  in  number  those  for  boys,  but  they 
contained  fewer  pupils  and  were  almost  cxclu 
sively  small  private  schools.    Of  the  exceptions 
he  proposed  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  some 
of    the  best,     and    then    to    consider  what 
was  the  fittest  form  for  a  building  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view  ;  also  some  of  the  particular  con- 
veniences, fittings,  and  appliances  which  should 
distinguish    buildings    for  the    economic  and 
healthful  prosecution  of  middle-class  girls'  educa- 
tion.   Before  doing  so,  however,  he  proceeded 
briefly  to  recount  what  was  being  done  elsewhere. 
With  regard  to  Sweden,  he  said  that  Miss  Buss 
described  the  Folk-Skole,  or  people's  schools,  in 
Stolkholm  as  palaces  containing  large  and  lofty 
rooms,  stone  staircases,  painted  walls,  complete 
fittings,  and  always  a  gymnasium.    Boys  and 
girls  were  always  taught  in  the  same  building, 
the  lower  classes  mixed,  the  upper  separate. 
Each  child  had  a  desk  and  chair,  with  space 
between  each  row  of  desks  for  the  teacher  to 
pass.    Elementdr  schools  were  a  special  provision 
for  boys  of  the  middle-class  ;  they  were,  however, 
available  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The 
buildings  were  similar  to  the  Folk-Skole,  but  had 
more  comprehensive  apparatus.    The  Sljdskolan 
was  an  industrial  school  and  school  of  art,  and 
was  a  fine  building,  with  eveiy  appliance  for 
teaching    sculpture,   wood-carving,  modelling, 
free-hand  drawing  from  copies  and  from  models 
painting  in  oil  and  water-colours,  engraving  on 
wood,  porcelain  and  wall-painting,  and  graininc, 
&c.    In  the  suburban  schools  of  Sweden,  gardens 
were  cultivated,  and  shoemaking,  tailoring,  straw- 
plaiting,  spinning,  and  knitting  were  taught.  Even 
yet  more  practical  and  economical  were  the  Danish 
schools,  many  of  which  were  carried  on  concur- 
rently with  daily  work— not  simply  occasional 
studies,  as  at  S.  Andrew's,  in  Scotland.    It  was 
thus  arranged:  In  a  school-building  for  1,000 
children,  the  whole  of  that  number  were  taught 
in  the  morning  from  eight  to  one,  and  a  second 


thousand  wei'o  taught  in  the  same  school  from 
one  to  six.  Both  schools  woi'ked  to  one  time-table, 
under  one  superintendent,   who   taught  throe 
hours  a  day,  and  had  assistants  who  taught  six 
hours  a  day  each,  the  remaining  time  being  occu- 
pied by  the  visiting  teachers  of  the  district.  The 
economy  of  teaching  2,000  children  in  a  school 
for  1,000  was  self-evident,  and  was  a  hint  to  us. 
By  a  permanent  stafJ  of  teachers,  and  by  the  visit- 
ing teachers,  four  such  schools  could  be  taught  by 
three  sets  of  teachers.    In  Switzerland  (Lucerne) 
the  schools  and  the  college  for  preparation  for 
the  university  were  upon  the  same  plan.  The 
whole  of  the  scholars  were  taught  in  class-rooms, 
and  were  never  drawn  together  for  simultaneous 
teaching,  except    for   religious   instruction  in 
chui-ch.  In  the  College,  the  classes  were  arranged 
in  order  of  capacity,  and  the  scholars  were  moved 
up  as  vacancies  occurred  in  the  higher  classes. 
Everything  was  taught  in  each  class-room,  and 
the  professors  moved  from  room  to  room  at  stated 
times,  as  each  subject  came  on  for  teaching,  the 
classes  being   stationary  while  the  professors 
moved.    The  college  and  the  girls'  school,  both 
located  in  ancient  buildings,  were  arranged  pre 
cisely  in  the  manner  so  lucidly  described  by 
Canon  Cromwell  on  the  occasion  of  the  discussion 
on  Mr.  Robson's  practical  paperf  on  primary 
schools,  namely,  a  series  of  class-rooms  for  about 
40  scholars  each  were  connected  together  by  cor 
riders  on  one  side,  from  which  enti'ance  was  given 
to  the  class  rooms  on  each  story,  and  from  which 
all  the  stoves  were  stoked  by  the  attendant  with 
out  the  necessity  of  entering  the  class-room.  The 
conveniences  were  at  the  end  of  the  corridoi-,  and 
were  abominable  nuisances,  infecting  the  air 
the  corridor,  which  was  drawn  into  the  warm 
class-rooms,  which  latter  had  no  ventilation  but 
the  windows,  not  one   of  which   was  opened 
between  the  morning  and  afternoon  schools  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Bobins's  visit.    The  boys 
school  was  a  new  building,  in  the  form  of 
regular    parallelogram,    four    or    five  stories 
in    height,   and   very    much   resembling  the 
Danish  schols  in   appearance.     The   hall  was 
wastefully  large,  since  the  conveniences  were  no 
better  than  the  old  ones,  but  infected  the  air  of 
the  staircases  and  halls.     The  halls  and  class 
rooms  were  heated  by  tubular  calonfieres,  and 
ventilated  by  the  windows.     The  class-rooms 
were  larger  and  loftier  than  usual ;  they  accom- 
modated 50  or  (iO  scholars.     The  desks  were 
arranged  in  the  central  and  side  passages,  desks 
of  four  on  either  side  of  the  central  passage,  and 
five,  six,  or  seven  rows  deep.    There  was  a  room 
on  the  upper  floor  where  about  200  could  assemble 
for  lectui-es.    Returning  to  the  immediate  sub 
ject  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Robins  said  that  in  1S6-1  a 
Royal  Commission  was  issued  for  inquiring  into 
the  education  given  in  secondary  or  middle-class 
schools— commonly  known  as  Lord  Taunton's 
Commission.  In  18(;t)  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  of  the  evidence  taken  before  it  were 
published.  In  the  report  Mr.  Fearon  pronounced 
the  buildings  and  premises  of  almost  all  the  girls' 
schools  in  the  metropolitan  district,  whether  day 
or  boai-ding  schools,  to  be  unsatisfactory  ;  and  the 
Commissioners  in  then-  general  report  said : — 
"  We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  in  the  case 
of  girls  more  than  that  of  boys,  the  combination 
of  school-teaching  with  home  influence,  such  as 
day-schools  admit  of,  is  the  most  promising  ar- 
rangement."   Miss  Wolstenholme,  in  her  essay  on 
the  education  of  girls,  writes  : — '•  The  experiment 
of  large  schools  for  girls  has  been  successfully 
tried,  and  the  results  are  conclusive  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  system  (so  far  as  concerns  day- 
schools)  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard 
it.    Their  superior  economy  is  obvious.  Morally, 
we  believe  the  gain  to  be  also  great.  We  want  in 
every  considerable  town   in  England  a  high 
school  for  girls,  which  should  offer  the  best  possi- 
ble education  on  moderate   terms — one  which 
should  serve  as  a  model   to  all  those  private 
establishments  for  which  in  future,  as  at  present, 
there  will  no  doubt  be  abundant  room.    To  such 
a  school  as  this,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  attach 
all  manner  of  appliances  and  apparatus  in  the 
way  of  lectures  and  special  classes,  which  might 
be  attended  by  pupils  from  private  families  or 
smaller  schools.    The  schools  which  at  present 
alone  answered  this  description  were  the  Camden 
Schools  and  the  North  London  Collegiate  Schools, 
Camden-road,  founded   by   Miss   Buss,  each  of 
which  had  nearly  350  day  pupils.    By  the  exer- 
tions of  Mrs.  Gray,  similar  institutions  had  been 


*  Building  News,  July  12,  1872.  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  25. 
t  JbUi.,  July  5,  1872.   Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  4. 


established  at  Durham  House,  Chelsea.  Board- 
ing schools  of  largo  size,  say  of  not  less  than 
100  pupils,  were  rare,  and  were  generally  par- 
tially sustained  by  private  benefactions.  The 
size  of  the  buildings  made  them  vory  costly,  and 
the  number  of  scholars  necessitated  small  classes 
and  a  large  number  of  teachers.  The  general  edu- 
cation of  the  middle  classes  would  proceed  very 
slowly  if  it  were  considered  essential  to  board 
and  lodge  as  well  as  teach.     Nevertheless,  a 
limited  number  of  such  buildings  would  be  re- 
quired, and  the  best  form  for  them  it  was  profit- 
able to  seriously  consider.    Of  such  were  the 
Ladies'  College  at  Cheltenham  (under  Miss  Beall) 
and  at  Hitchin — about  to  be  removed  to  Girton 
College,  Cambridge — (under  Miss  Davies).  Con- 
siderable interest  attached  to  Girton  College,  as 
the  first  of  women's  colleges  erected  at  one  of  the 
two  great  seats  of  learning  upon  a  similar  plan  to 
those  already  existing  for  men.    This  building, 
now  in  course  of  erection  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  provided  the  usual  study  and  dor- 
mitory for  each  scholar,  with  a  general  dining- 
room  or  common  hall,  mistresses'  and  lecture- 
rooms,    &c.,    complete,  for  twenty  students. 
Milton  Mount  College,  Gravesend,  was  a  building 
approaching  completion  under  Mr.  Robins's  super- 
intendence, for  the  reception  of  the  daughters  of 
Congregational  ministers.*    It  was  designed  to 
accommodate  150  girls,  each  of  whom  had  a 
separate  cubicle  or  chamber  properly  fitted  up. 
The  cubicles  were  arranged  on  both  sides  of  long 
dormitories,  a  central  corridor  giving  access  to  each, 
the  panelled  enclosures  being  6ft.  Gin.  high.  The 
main  building  had  a  frontage  of  200ft.  towards  the 
south-east,  with  north  and  south  wings  ;  in  the 
internal  angle  of  their  junction  with  the  main 
building  were  the  girls'  staircases.    In  the  centre 
was  the  visitors'  staircase,  opposite  which  on  each 
of  the  two  upper  floors  was  a  watercloset  and 
housemaids'  closet  suitably  fitted  up.  Beneath 
the  dormitories,  on  the  ground  floor,  were  the 
school-rooms,  class-rooms,  teachers'  and  visitors' 
room.s,  library,  and  music-rooms.  Book-closets 
were  formed  against  the  dado  round  each  of  the 
schoolrooms  in  the  wings,  and  in  the  north  school- 
room a  gallery  for  60  girls  was  provided,  fitted 
up  with  the  desk  recommended  by  Dr.  Loibrich. 
There  were  four  class-rooms,  each  for  20  pupils, 
besides  the  head-mistress's  and  visitors'  room  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance-hall,  the  teachers' 
sitting-room,  and  the  library.    The  music-rooms 
were  fitted-up  with  music-shelves  and  portfolio- 
lockers,  and  a  range  of  five  separate  practising- 
rooms  was  provided.    Situated  at  right  angles  to 
the  main  building,  and  opposite  the  principal 
entrance-hall,    was    the    dining-hall,  beyond 
which  were  the  domestic  oSices,  kitchen,  scul- 
lery, servants'-hall,  housekeeper's-room,  and  a 
series   of    store-rooms,   over   which   were  the 
servants'  dormitories.     The  bonnet  and  cloak- 
rooms were  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  prin- 
cipal coi-ridor,  and  were  fitted  up  with  separate 
closets   for  every  thi-ee  girls.     Adjoining  the 
cloak-rooms  were  the  lavatories  and  conveniences. 
It  was  originally  intended  to  have  earth-closets, 
but  subsequently  McFarlane's  latrines  had  been 
substituted,     galvanised.     The    building  was 
erected  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  dining-hall 
and  domestic  offices  stood  6ft.  above  the  main 
building  and  wings.    An  entrance  lodge  was  in 
course  of  erection,  and  the  grounds  were  being 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Marnock.     In  a  few  weeks  the 
building  will  be  opened.    The  great  advantages 
eceived  by  the  middle  classes  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  many 
of  which  had  been  particularised,  arose  from  the 
adoption  in  those  countries  of  large  public  day- 
schools  in  preference  to  small  private  boarding- 
schools.    And  if  secondary  education  for  girls 
were  to  keep  pace  with  primary  education  in  this 
country,  a  similar  organisation  must  be  adopted, 
and   to   some    extent  external    aid  must  be 
sooner  or  later  devoted  to  its  development.  Great 
things  were  to  be  expected  of  the  EndowedSchools 
Commission,  through  the  action  of  which  many  ill- 
used  endowments  had  been,  and  would  be,  turned 
into  thoir  right  channel  of  useful  beneficence. 
At  the  '■  Edinbui-gh  Educational  Institute,"  the 
establishment  of  which  was  one  of  the  results  of 
the  labours  of  the  Commission,  1,200  middle- 
class  girls  were  taught  in  separate  classes  of  40 
each,  there  being  18  senior  and  twelve  junior 
classes.    The  basement  floor  was  divided  into 
separate   cloak-rooms  by   partitions  6ft.  higij 
Each  class  had  its  cloak-room,  looked  up  by  i^g 


*  A  perspective  view  and  plans  of  this  building  ap- 
peared in  the  Bujldini}  News  for  Sept.  23, 1871,  Vol.  XXI 
p.  235. 
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mistress,  and  the  rooms  were  so  arranged  that 
the  firos  might  ho  open  to  the  attendant.  Um- 
hreHa-standtt  wore  phiced  in  tho  centre  of  each 
compartment.    There  was  a  large  central  hall  for 
locturoH  and  exercise.    Luncheon  was  provided 
at  low  prices.    Without  groat  extraneous  aasist- 
auoo,  howovor,  much  might  ho  dono  in  the  way 
of  providing  good  day  schools  for  girls  of  tho 
middle  classoa,  as  liad  boon  proved  at  Camden 
Town  by  tho  Nortli  Tjondon  Oollogiato  School,  and 
the  Camdon  School  for  Middle-Class  Girls.  These 
schools  had  recently  been  handed  over  to  trustees 
by    tho    lady   who    for  20    years   had  con- 
ducted   thorn,    and    who    still    remained  tho 
principal.     Since    the    establishment    of  the 
Trust,     considerable     success    had  followed 
tho  extension  of  thoir  operations,  and  nearly  700 
girls  were  now  receiving  the  best  education  in 
them,  at  most  moderate  rates,  commencing  at 
£1.  Is.  per  quarter,  and  reaching  £4.  4s.  As 
architect  to  tho  trustees,  Mr.  Robins  was  able  to 
illustrate  his  remarks  with  drawings  prepared  at 
various  times,  in  which  the  buildings  required 
were    shown  adapted  to  various  sites.  These 
drawings  were  of  two  descriptions,  some  being 
designs  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Camden 
School,  and  nine  others  for  the  North  London 
Collegiate  School,  which  it  might  be  sufficient  to 
designate  as  the  Lower  and  Upper  schools,  the  chief 
difTerences  in  their  arrangement  being  that  in  the 
Lower  school  the  classes  were  for  50  pupils  in 
each,  and  in  the  Upper  for  30  in  each  class.  The 
Camden  or  Lower  School  at  present  occupied 
several  ordinary  houses  in  Camden-streot,  which 
buildings  were  unsuitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  school.     The  North  London  Collegiate  or 
Upper  School  occupied  a  large  private  house 
situate  at  No.  202,  Camden-road.    The  crowded 
state  of  this  building  necessitated  further  accom- 
modation being  found,  and  the  leasehold  lately 
occupied    by  the  "Emporium,"  a  co-operative 
store,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  Camden-road 
Station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  was  purchased 
by  the  trustees  last  summer,  and  under  Mr. 
Robins's  direction  was  altered  and  fitted  up  for 
school  purposes.    Plans  of  this  building  were 
exhibited,  and  also  a  scheme  for  its  enlarge- 
ment, should  it  be  determined  to  retain  the  old 
building  for  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  the 
whole  upper  school,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
limit  to  400  pupils.    The  proposed  building  had  a 
frontage  of  220ft.  by  140ft.  deep.    The  building 
was  designed  to  be  three  stories  in  height,  with 
a  fourth  story  in  the  centre  for  the  music  rooms 
and  resident  housekeeper.    It  comprised  a  central 
or  administrative  block,  with  two  wings  occupied 
by  school   and  class-rooms  on  each  floor.  A 
lecture-hall   and  dining-room  projected  behind 
the  central  block,  with  kitchen,  offices,  lavatories, 
and  watercloset    beneath.     There  were  play- 
grounds or  botanical  gardens  on  either  side  of 
dining-hall,  with  covered  grounds  for  ambulatory 
and  gymnasia.    The  central  portion  of  the  upper 
floor  was  entered  by  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  central  hall,  through  which    entrance  was 
obtained  to  the  committee  room,  waiting  room, 
and  offices,  to  the  staircases  right  and  left  of  the 
corridor,  lecture-hall,  and  to  the  bonnet  and  cloak 
lobbies  in  each,  with  class-room  for  20  more. 
The  school  and  class-rooms  were  fitted  up  with 
Ekman's  desks  and  chairs,   arranged    on  the 
plan  adopted  in  Swedish  schools.      The  school 
and  class-rooms  above  and  belo-sv  were  precisely 
the  same,  providing  accommodation  for  40  scholars 
each.    It  was  better,  however,  to  consider  the 
class-rooms  as  retiring-rooms  for  a  portion  of  the 
60  scholars  in  each  schoolroom  who  were  under 
the  care  of  one  teacher.    So  regarded,  the  build- 
ing   would   accommodate  600.     There   was  : 
teachers'  watercloset  and  lavatory  next  the  stairs 
on  each  floor,  but  the  girls'  waterclosets  were  in 
the  basement,  cut  of?  from  the  main  building  by 
a  short   cross- ventilated   corridor.     The  wall 
dividing  the  school  and  class-rooms  was  designed 
to  be  hollow,  and  to  foi-m  a  separate  ventilating- 
shaft  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building. 
The  building  was  proposed  to  be  heated  with 
warm  water,  and  pipes  were  carried  tho  whole 
length  of  the  space  between  the  roofs,  into  which 
the  hollow  walls  exhaled  the  vitiated  air  of  the 
apartments  below.    The  kitchen,  scullery,  store- 
rooms, servants'-hall,  and  serving-hall,  with  lifts 
to  dining-hall  over,  provided  all  the  accommoda- 
tion needed  for  those  of  the  girls  who  stayed  for 
dinner  or  refreshment  between  the  morning  and 
afternoon  classes.    Mr.  Robins  also  described  an 
alternative  and  more  economical  design  for  this 
building,  similar  in  principle  so  far  as  the  school 
and  class-rooms  are  concerned,  but  omitting  the 


separate  hall  and  dining-room,  and  providing  for 
the  same  by  throwing  two  schoolrooms  into  onoby 
rising  shutters  provided  between  tho  hollow  walls 
of  the  lower  floor.  With  reference  to  the  Upper, 
or  Nortli  London  Collegiate  School,  Sandall-road, 
Camdon-road,  Mr.  Robins  exhibited  plans  showing 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  present  buildings, 
which,  however,  might  be    superseded    by  an 
entirely  now  building.  The  proposed  accommoda- 
tion was  for  400  pupils.    On  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  hall  and  staircase  were  tho  head  mistress's 
room  and  great  class-room,  with  throe  smaller 
class-rooms.     On    the  left  side  wore  a  small 
office,  library,  reception-room,  and  the  masters' 
retiring-room,  boyond  which  were  two  class- 
rooms for  30  each,  and  with  drawing-class-rooms 
for  12  each.    On  the  first  and  second  floor  on  the 
extreme  right  was  a  large  class-room  and  retiring- 
room  for  .50,  and  on  the  extreme  left  two  class- 
rooms and  retiring-rooms  for  30  each.  The  stair- 
case, music  and  drawing  and  teachers'  rooms, 
came  between  also  cross- ventilated  lavatories  and 
conveniences.    The  housekeeper's  rooms  were  in 
tho  attic  story,  over  the  centre.     The  basement 
was   devoted   to  large   bonnet-rooms,   and  to 
kitchen,  offices,  and  dining-room.     The  rest  of 
tho  site  was  laid  out  as  a  garden,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  portion  reserved  for  a  lecture-hall  for 
800  persons,  with  a  gymnasium  underneath.  The 
entrance-hall  was  paved,  and  the  private  school 
entrance  to  the  same  was  through  one  of  the 
class-rooms.    A  better  exposition  of  the  kind  of 
building  which  Mr.  Robins  thought  most  suitable 
was  shown  by  a  design  for  an  entirely  new  build- 
ing on  the  same  site.    The  upper  floors  would  be 
similar  in  arrangement  to  the  ground  floor  (though 
vai-iously  employed)  except  the  attic,  wherein 
were   servants'  dormitories,  &c.     The  ground 
plan     provided    an     hexagon     entrance  -  hall 
and   general    waiting-room,   on    one    side  of 
which  was  the  head  mistress's  room  and  the  offices. 
A   general  hall  and  staircase,  chiefly  lighted 
from   above  through  an   open  well-hole,  was 
situated  in  the  centre  and  opposite  the  entrance. 
From  the  mid-landings  of  the  staircases,  lavatories 
and  conveniences  were  entered  through  cross- 
ventilated  corridors.    From  the  landings  level 
with  each  floor,  entrance   was   obtained  to  the 
various  apartments.     On  the  right-hand  was  a 
class-room  for  35,  and  another  for  30,  with  small 
drawing-class-rooms  to  each.    The  upper  part  of 
the  wall  dividing  these  rooms  was  fitted  with 
casements  hung  on  pivots,  so  that  between  school 
hours,  or  at  any  time  desired,  cross  ventilation 
might  be  obtained  by  the  opposite  windows.  On 
the  left-hand  side  were  smaller  class-rooms  for 
30  pupils  each,  and  between  these  and  the  stair- 
case were  two  rooms,  which  were  music-rooms 
in  the  two  upper  floors,  but  which  on  the  lower 
floor  provided  a  teacher's  room  and  library.  The 
seats  and  benches  in  the   class-rooms  were  all 
designed  for  a  left  light.  There  were  four  smaller 
class-rooms  on  each  of  the  two  upper  floors,  the 
class-rooms  providing   accommodation   on  the 
three  stories  for  375.    On  the  first-floor,  over  the 
hexagon  entrance-hall,  was  another  class-room 
for  25,  making  tho  total  of  400  required.  Above 
this  were  two  more  class-rooms,  one  of  which 
would  be  for  simultaneous  instruction  in  music, 
and  one  for  drawing.    Over  the  head-mistress's 
room  and  office  were  masters'  retiring-room,  and 
school-apparatus   and   store  .  and  class-rooms. 
The  building  was  proposed  to  be  heated  by  warm- 
water.    A  fecture-hall  for  600  persons,  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  200  in  an  end  gallery,  was  pro- 
vided for  on  the  extreme  left,  and  formed  a 
detached  building,  with  an  inclosed  gymnasium 
underneath  on  the   basement  story,  level  with 
the  suggested  botanical  garden  behind.  A  general 
dining-room  was  provided  in  the  basement  for 
about  160  girls.     Excepting  the  housekeeper's 
room,  tho  rest  of  the  basement  was  occupied  by 
bonnet  and  cloak-rooms,  through  which  the  girls 
would  pass  on  their  way  to  the  class-rooms  above. 
Insufficient  care  was  commonly  shown  in  the 
provision  made  in  this  respect,  but  in  girls' 
schools  this  was  a   very   important  question. 
The  space  under  each  class-room  on  the  ground- 
floor  was  so  arranged  as  to  give  ample  accom- 
modation for  the  bonnets  and  cloaks  of  three 
class-i'ooms  over,  so  that  each  class  of  thirty  m 
the  Upper  school,  or  fifty  in  the  Lower  school, 
might  have  its  own  cloak-room,  locked  up  by  its 
mistress.    Tho  various  pins  and  hook-holes  were 
arranged  on  each  side  of  the  dwarf  partitioning, 
and  wai-m-wator  pipes  were  to  be  carried  round 
under  each  side  of  the  partitions,  so  that  the 
process  of  drying  might  be  going  on  while  the 
children  were  in  class.    This  plan  had  been  suc- 


cessfully introduced  by  Mr.  Clifton,  in  tho  City 
Corporation  School  for  Boys,  Cowper-street,  City- 
road.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Robins  referred  to  the 
desks  used  in  schools,  speaking  very  favourably 
of  Ekman's  Swedish  School  Dosk,  and  also  de- 
scribed the  desk  and  seat  designed  by  Dr. 
Loibrich.  Dr.  Loibrich,  unlike  Mr.  Ekman,  pro- 
vides the  same  sized  desk  for  children  and  adults 
of  all  ages,  suiting  the  desk  to  the  requirements 
of  each  child  or  person  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  seat  and  footboard,  and  by  drawing  the  back 
of  the  seat  nearer  to  or  further  fi'om  the  edge  of 
the  desk.  The  dosk  was  sloped  at  an  angle  of 
20"  for  writing,  and  of  40°  for  reading.  (Dr. 
Loibrich'atthe  close  of  the  meeting  fully  explained 
the  construction  and  working  of  his  desks  and 
seats,  which  wore  6xhibited  by  Mr.  Callaghan.) 


Discussion. 

Mr.  QuiLTER,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Robins  for  his  paper,  said  he  was  sure  that 
all  present  hadloai-nt  a  great  deal  on  tho  subject, 
from  tho  special  point  of  view  which  Mr.  Robins 
had  brought  forward.    Ho  (Mr.  Quiltor)  gathered 
from  what  Mr.  Robins  had  said  that  the  special 
requirements  of  middle  class  schools  for  girls  wore 
not  very  peculiar ;  the  conditions  seemed  to  be 
only  those  which  applied  to  schools  of  all  classes, 
and  required  but  little  modification.    As  to  what 
Mr.  Robins  had  said  as  to  the  arrangement  of  tho 
dormitories,   having  carried  out  the  plan  de- 
scribed   (i.e.,  instead  of  making  a  number  of 
small  rooms  aiTanged  along  a  corridor — which 
was  a  dark  and  unhealthy  arrangement — having 
ono  large   dormitory,   divided    off  into  small 
cubicles  by  partitions  Oft.  or  7ft.  high),  he  was 
able  to  testify  to  its  practical  advantages,  which 
were  that  each  scholar  had  a  room  to  herself,  and 
the  ventilation  of  the  whole  of  the  dormitory  was 
easily  effected.     With  regard  to  school-fittings, 
Mr.  Robins  had  stated  that  tho  system  (which  the 
London  School  Board  had  adopted)  of  using  single 
or  double  desks  was  borrowed  from  America. 
That  was  the  case,  and  he  (Mr.  Quilter)  had 
known  it  can-ied  out  in  two  large  training  colleges 
some  years  ago  with  considerable  success.  By 
having  the  desks  arranged  in  pairs,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  gangway  space  was  saved,  and  the 
convenience  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  great  as 
having  them  arranged  singly,  with  a  gangway  on  - 
each  side  of  each  desk,  for  by  having  a  gangway 
between  every  two  desks,  each  child  was  still 
able  to  pass  out  without  disturbing  his  class. 
Mr.  Paice  seconded  the  proposition. 
A  Member  asked  what  kind  of  stove  was  used 
so  that  the  attendant  was  able  to  stoke  the  fire 
without  entering  the  room ;  and  how  was  the 
attendant  to  know  that  the  fire  required  attention 
unless  he  entered  the  room  ? 

Mr.  Robins  replied  that  the  stove  referred  to, 
as  used  in  Swiss  schools,  was  inside  the  class  rooms, 
but  the  opening  to  the  stove  was  in  the  passage 
or  corridor,  so  that  the  attendant  need  not  go 
into  the  room.    It  was  a  close  stove — one  of  tho 
well  known  pillar-stoves  so  common  in  Germany, 
Cold  air  was  introduced  from  without,  and  warmed 
in  its  passage  over  the  stove  into  the  room. 
Still,  as  a  rule,  where  such  stoves  were  used,  the 
atmosphere  was  very  stuffy ;  for  although  warmed 
fresh  air  was  admitted,  generally  no  provision 
w^as  made  for  taking  away  the  vitiated  air,  and 
the  effect  was  that  thei-e  was  no  ventilation  of 
any  consequence,  for  a  room  of  a  given  size  would 
only  hold  a  given  quantity  of  air,  just  the  same 
as  a  vessel  of  a  given  capacity  would  only  contain 
a  certain  quantity  of  water.     In  answer  to  a 
question  by  another  member  as  to  what  was  the 
average  price  of  middle-class  schools  for  girls  as 
compared  with  primary  schools,  Mr.  Robins  said 
he  had  had  no  opportunity  of  making  any  com- 
parative estimates,  but  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
former  would  be  more  expensive  than  the  latter. 
They  were  for  a  higher  class  of  scholar,  and 
required  more  room  and  more  complete  apparatus, 
large  libraries,  &o.,  all  these  requirements  of 
course  involving  a  greater  expenditure.    In  reply 
to  another  member,  who  ventured  an  opinion  that 
the  plan  of  dividing  the  dormitories  into  cubicles 
by  high  partitions  would  not  work  well,  inasmuch 
as  all  kinds  of  pranks  would  be  carried  on  by 
the  girls  (who,  at  their  ago,  were  not  usually  the 
most  staid  members  of  society),  and  that  incon- 
venience would  result  from  the  attendant  having 
to  stoke  the  fires  in  the  dormitories,  Mr.  Robins 
said  there  were  no  fires  in  such  dormitories,  and 
therefore  no  stoking  would  bo  required.  The 
system  of  dividing  off  each  scholar's  sleeping 
apartment  by  a  partition  6ft.  or  7ft.  high  had  been 
found  to  work  well  after  a  trial  of  some  years  in 
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several  large  schools,  among  which  he  might 
instance  the  Officers'  Daughters'  School  at  Bath — 
which  building,  however,  was  not  quite  suitable 
for  a  girls'  school,  having  been  built  for  boys, 
and  subsequently  converted  to  its  present  use. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  meeting,  romarlted  that  the  subject  was  a 
most  important  one,  and  one  to  which  Mr.  Robins 
had  given  great  attention.    It  was  held  by  many 
that  it  was  undesirable  to  educate  girls  in  the 
same  way  as  boys  by  bringing  them  into  large 
schools ;  many  people  preferred  smaller  schools, 
and  some  went  to  the  extreme  of  having  none  but 
private  tuition  for   their   children.     This,  he 
thought,  was  a  mistake,  but  whether  it  was 
desirable  to  bring  so  many  as  800  girls  together 
in  a  school  was  worth  consideration.    It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  (if  not  the)  most  important 
part  of  a  girl's  education  was  only  to  be  acquired 
at  home  and  under  home  inflences  ;  mere  school 
teaching  would  not  fit  her  for  the  domestic  duties 
which  she  would  have  to  fulfil.    At  the  same 
time,  mere  private  teaching  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  educate  girls  up  to  the  standard  which  would 
be  rendered  necessary  (owing  to  the  advanced 
education  of  the  male  sex)  if  they  were  to  make 
companionable  wives.    He  thought  Mr.  Robins 
was  right  in  advocating  large  day  schools  for  girls 
rather  than  large  boarding  schools,  although  in 
day  schools  there  would  be  the  disadvantage 
that  bad  weather  would  always  prevent  a  large 
number  of  girls  from  attending.    He  should  like 
to  know  the  area  per  scholar  which  Mr.  Robins 
had  found  it  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  schools 
he  had  described  [Mr.  Robins  :  12ft.]    That,  he 
supposed,  was  exclusive  of  the  additional  class- 
room ?    [Jlr.  Robins :  Yes.]    That  area  was  not 
so  very  much  in  advance  of  ordinary  schools, 
10ft.  being  a  very  ordinary  area.    The  proposition 
having  been  accorded  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Robins  briefly  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment, and  in  doing  so  again  referred  to  the  school- 
desks  exhibited  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  agent  for  Mr. 
Ekman.  These  desks,  which  are  the  same  as 
those  used  in  Swedish  schools,  were  highly 
commended  for  economy  and  convenience."  In 
response  to  a  request  by  Mr.  Robins,  Dr.  Leibrich, 
oculist,  at  S.  Thomas's  Hospital,  explained 
some  school  desks  and  seats  (exhibited  by  the 
manufacturer,  Mr.  Callaghan)  which  had  been 
•  constructed  from  his  designs,  to  suit  children  and 
grown  persons  of  various  heights  equally  well, 
the  back  of  the  seat  advancing  towards  or  reced- 
ing from  the  front  of  the  desk  in  proportion  as 
the  height  of  the  seat  was  increased  or  diminished. 
The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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THE    FIGURE-SCULPTURE  IN 
ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 
Lectdrb  I.— Antique. 
"lU-R.  J.  F.  REDFERN  delivered  the  first  of  a 
1T±    course  of  three  lectures  on  the  architectural 
figure-sculpture  in  the  above  museum  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  the  22nd  ult.,  when  there  was  a 
large  attendance.     Mr.  Redfern  said  his  first 
lecture  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  Antique,  although 
he  regretted  that  there  were  very  few  casts  of 
antique  figure- sculpture  in  the  Museum ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  begin  with  the  antique,  because 
no  art  could  be  talked  of  at  length  and  with 
much  profit  without  reference  to  antique,  and 
more  especially  to  Greek,  art.    The  latter  had 
infused  its  beauty  more  or  less  into  almost  every 
other  form  of  art,  whether  we  looked  for  it  at  Rome 
or  Constantinople  ;  or  in  Persia,  Syiia,  or  amono- 
the  works  of  the  Saracens  and  Moors  in  Spain^ 
or  those  of  the  middle  ages  in  Europe.  Indeed' 
was  not  Its  morning  star  visible  before  in  Egypt' 
Assyria,  and  India  ?    Greek  art,  like  all  art  o'f 
any   period   that  was  worth  calling  art,  unt 
doubtedly  reflected  the  contemporary  life  tha- 
surrounded  it ;  and  Greek  art  pre-eminently  did 
this,  for  the  first  characteristics  of  both  its  paint- 
^  .        sculpture  were  that  they  reflected  the 
lite  of  Greece  as  seen,  felt,  and  acted  by  the 
Greeks  themselves.    Having  given  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  Greek  life  and  customs,  and  traced 
tbe  origin  and  development  of  symbol  worship 
amongst  them  and  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Redfern 
stated  that  the  making  of  rude  statues  in  lieu  of 
symbols  had  commenced  as  early  as  the  transition 
period  from  the  Pelasgic  to  the  Hellenic  age— 

!;!■'  "^nnn*^^""  ^'^^^  ^^^^'^  and  uow  more 

than  8,000  years  ago.  Some  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  the  symbols  used  by  the  Greeks  were  nothinc. 
but  rough  stones,  or 


rnoTOfl    r.Ti    n   A       rni.   •  pOSts  .^u^iuo      g^'^o   <*o  jvjuu  iuouun,   aiiAiuus    w    UB    asiicu  lOr 

rearea  on  end.    Iheir  first  attempts  at  sculp-  favours,  and  life  was  to  them  a  bright  reality.  In 


ture    were   rude   efforts    to   transform  these 
logs      and     blocks     into     some  semblance 
of  the  human  fonn ;  nor  could  they  be  other- 
wise,   as    the    constant   exhibition    of  such 
perfect  human  beauty  as  was  to  be  found  in 
Greece  could  not  fail  to  inspire  some  genius  early 
to  imitate  it.    The  first  work  of  Greek  art  of 
which  any  direct  mention  was  made,  represented 
a  scene  which  must  have  been  derived  from  a 
dance  of  young  men  and  maidens  round  one  of 
the  upreared  and  shapeless  symbols  ;  and  another 
celebrated  work  by  the  same  hand  could  have 
been  little  better  than  the  transfonned  log.  The 
former  was  a  chorus  with  which  Homer  com- 
pared the  dance  on  the  shield  of  Achilles  ;  the 
latter  was  a  Venus,  which  Pausanias  described  as 
a  wooden  figure  without  feet,  standing  ujDon  a 
square  block,  or  rather,  growing  out  of  it.  (See 
Fig.  1  in  photo-lithographic  illustrations.")  They 
were  both  made  for  Ariadne  by  the  first  sculptor 
among  the  Greeks  who  insured  the  existence  of  his 
name — Daedalus.  Many  other  works  by  him,  were 
recorded,  but  in  spite  of  Homer's  praise,  they  must 
have  been  but  rude  productions — at  first  scarcely 
better  than  great  wooden  dolls.    If  entire  de- 
tached figures  were  attempted  at  all,  they  were 
represented  stiff  and  motionless  for  the  most  part, 
with  both  feet  together,  and  the  hands  straight 
down  by  their  sides.     Even  the  gi-eat  bronze 
figure  of  Apollo,  near  Sparta,  had  the  appearance 
of  a  column,  the  hands,  holding  arrows,  being  so 
slightly  indicated  that  they  were  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable.    Daedalus,  however,  was   not  the 
author  of  this  last.    His  great  statue  of  Hercules 
was  an  effort  to  get  something  of  the  movement 
of  life  into  sculpture.    A  small  bronze  in  the 
British  Museum  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Flaxman,  a  copy  of  this  great  work.    One  log  was 
advanced ;   the  right  hand,  holding    a  club, 
was    raised    in    the    act    of   striking,  while 
the    left    was    extended,   bearing    the  lion's 
skin  as  a  shield.    But  with  all  this  attempt  at 
bold  action,  the  form  was  expressed  with  but  little 
knowledge.    The  chorus  of  which  Homer  spoke 
must  have  been  another  attempt  on  tlie  jjart  of 
Daadalus  to  express  figures  in  action.    There  was 
no  example  of  that  work  remaining,  but  there 
were  other  examples  of   the  Dredalian  period 
which  must  have  been  in  many  respects  very  like 
it.    The  author  then  proceeded  to  select  one  or 
two  of  these  early  examples,  pointing  out  the 
characteristics  of  each.     Taking,  firstly,  the 
insulated  or  standing  figure  in  the  round,  he 
said  that  the  British  Museum  contained  several 
of  such  so-called  Daidalian  figures,  chiefly  small, 
and  in  bronze,  but  the  most  important  one  was  in 
the  Glyptothek  at  Munich.  (Fig.  2.)  It  was  in  marble, 
and  life-sized.    It  betrayed  little  Eastern  influ- 
ence, and  much  of  the  true  Greek  mind  gleamed 
in  every  part  of  it.    One  of  its  characteristics 
was  its  turgid  or  lumpy  muscles,  showing  how 
power  and  physical  development  had  become  a 
necessity  of  the  Greek  even  at  that  early  period. 
The  hair  was  wavy,  beautiful,  and  refractory 
but  trained  to  a  most  rigid  arrangement — like 
the  national  character,  which  then  knew  not  the 
word  law,  but  was  order  itself,  and  afterwards 
developed  into  a  political  system  of  the  best- 
ordered  freedom  that  the  world  ever  saw.  The 
expression  of  the  face  was  that  of  healthy  cheer- 
fulness,  the  upturning  of   the   corners  of  the 
mouth  quite  showing  the  effort  of  the  artist  to 
give  this  expression,  which  was  retained  almost 
to  the  time  of  Phidias.    It  almost  seemed  like  a 
caricature  to  see  this  stereotyped  smile  on  the 
faces  of  such  figures  as    those    in  the  west 
pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Pallas  at  .ffigina, 
where  the  natural  form  and  physical  power  were 
portrayed  with  the  most  perfect  execution,  com- 
bined with  no  little  idealism,  but  with  an  utter 
want  of  every  other  expression  in  the  face  than 
the  same  smiling  character  which  was  found  in 
the  earliest  Daedalian  statues,  which  were  executed 
five  or  six  hundred  years  before.    Whatever  it 
was  that  gave   to  this  mode  of  representing 
the  human  face  such  a  charm  to  the  Greek 
mind,  Mr.  Redfern  said  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing th^t  it  had  its  origin  in  that  lively  and  social 
nature  which  shone  forth  in  both  the  religious 
and  domestic  life  of  the  Greeks.    This  happy  dis- 
position of  the  Greeks  was  naturally  reflected  in 
their  art,  and  was  the  more  marked  by  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  religion  and  habits  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Persians,  who  loved  mystery,  dark,  and 
gloom,  looking  on  their  deities  as  hostile  powers 
to  be  conciliated,  and  life  as  but  a  transient  and 
troublous  dream.    The  Greeks   regarded  their 
gods  as  kind  friends,  anxious  to  be  asked  for 


this  first  early,  or  Dasdalian,  work  of  the  Greeks, 
the  national  characteristics  of  strength,  order,  and 
cheerfulness  were  apparent.    With  regard  to  the 
artistic  characteristics  of  the  works  of  the  same 
epoch,  the  arms  were  long,  the  shoulders  broad 
but  sloping,  the  body  slender,  with  rounded  but 
long  hips  ;  the  thighs  were  very  bulky,  but  the 
legs,    in  anatomical    correctness   and  fineness 
of  execution  generally,    contrasted  strangely 
with  the  almost  guesswork  and  feeble  rendering 
of  the  body.    The  hands  were  for  the  most  part 
clenched,  and  the  feet  stood  with  both  soles  firmly 
placed  on  the  ground.    The  face  had  a  square  cut, 
the  brow  receded,  the  eyes  were  large  and  open, 
with  projecting  lids,  the  lips  sharply  defined,  the 
chin  largely  developed,  and  the  nose  prominent, 
but  not  at  all  a  Greek  nose.    The  figure  shown 
in  No.  3  was  from  a  monument  at  Athens,  and 
represented  a  work  somewhat  more  advanced 
than  the  first.    It  showed  some  attempt  at  action 
and  composition,  and  all  the  characteristics  of 
early  work  were  there,  but  to  these  was  added 
another — the    drapery,    purely    made    up  of 
close  lines  and   regular  zig-zag   edges.  This 
kind    of  drapery   was   strongly   indicative  of 
the   archaic  period,   but  was  not  abandoned 
in     the    most     triumphant     day    of  Greek 
art.    Indeed,  it  could  not  well  be  abandoned,  for 
the  principles  that  went  into  its  composition 
were  purely  the  offspring  of  the  simple  greatness 
of  the  Greek  mind ;  and  as  in  their  architecture 
(which  by  the  combination  of  a  few  straight  lines 
achieved  a  majesty  and  harmony  that  was  never 
sui-passed),  so  in  the  draperies  of  their  sculptures 
— a  few  parallel  lines  produced  an  effect  of  the 
most  perfect  grace,  and  great  prevailing  sweet- 
ness.   The  first  example  illustrated  had  no  feet ; 
the  second  had  feet,  and  stood  firmly  enough  on 
them,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at  motion ;  the 
third  showed  quite  an  effort  at  movement,  but  it 
was  very  limited  and  cautious  ;  yet  the  getting  of 
one  foot  so  much  before  the  other  might  be  con- 
sidered quite  a  step  in  advance.    All  this  was, 
however,  Greek  art  in  its  infancy,  and  of  the 
hundreds  of  examples  of  work  of  the  same  period 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of 
Europe,  few  betrayed  more  knowledge  in  either 
technical  skill  or  conception  than  the  last  figure. 
The  reliefs  from  Thasos  (Fig.  4)  brought  us  to  the 
end  of  tho  old,  or  first  period  of  Greek  art.  These 
reliefs  were  doubly  interesting,  for  they  not  only 
illustrated  the  archaic  disposition  of  drapery,  but 
exhibited  some  germs  of  the  more  perfect  and 
coming  art.    The  three  advancing  Graces  pos- 
sessed all  the  constrained  characteristics  of  the 
period.    The  straight  and  zig-zaggy  lines  of  the 
draperies,  the  upright  attitude  of  the  figures, 
still  equally  poised  on  both  legs,  the  shuffling 
forward  movement,  which  could  not  be  called  a 
walk,  for  there  was  no  attempt  as  yet  to  lift  the 
heel  from  the  ground.    But  in  the  other  portion 
of  the  relief,  which  represented  Apollo  being 
crowned,  there  were  to  be  seen  a  freedom  and 
vigour  and   truth  quite  new.     The  figure  of 
Apollo  stood  most  gracefully  and  naturally.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Art,  the  figure  was 
to  be  seen  standing  in  the  free  and  graceful  pose 
of  balancing  the  weight  of  the  body  on  one  leg 
alone,  which  soon  after  lent  so  much  grandeur  to 
the  attitudes  of  the  standing  figures.    In  the 
maiden  who  was  crowning  Apollo  was  to  be  seen 
(for  the  first  time,  perhaps)  the  heel  raised  from 
the  ground,  while  the  other  was  stepping  for- 
wards.   At  last.  Art  both  stood  and  walked,  but, 
as  the  child  of  Greece,  she  had  been  nearly  800 
years  accomplishing  this.    From  600  to  about  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  many  great  artists  sprang  up 
who,  although  still  shackled  with  the  old  stiffness 
and  mannerism,  succeeded  in  breathing  a  new 
life  into  their  works,  and  went  on  advancing  till 
they  carried  sculpture  to  the  very  threshold  of  the 
time  when  Phidias  crowned  it  with  his  genius. 
This  progress  was  made  very  cautiously,  almost, 
indeed,  reluctantly,  for  long  after  the  time  when 
their  knowledge  was  able  to  give  the  freest  and 
liveliest  expression  to  sculpture,  they  chose,  from 
very  reverence  and  love  of  the  old  work,  to  re- 
produce it  in  all  its  dry  and  compact  style.  Could 
anything  be  more  archaic  than  the  figure  shown 
in  No.  5,  from  Dresden  ?    Yet  it  was  executed 
by  a  hand  that   could  produce  works  of  a  far 
more  advanced  and  freer  style,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  ten  battle  scenes  in  relief  on  the  front 
fold  of  the  peplos,  which  were  characterised  by 
great   skill  and  freedom.     It    was  the  same 
spirit  of  reverence  that  conserved  the  expression 
and  countenance  on  the  statues  at  .ffigina,  before 
referred  to.    Among  the  sculptors  that  brought 
us  to  the  time  of  Phidias  were  three  who  were 
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hirt  groat  fororunners,  and  bulon^cod  both  to  tlio 
old  ])onod  and  the  now— vi/,.,  Calamis,  Pytha- 
goras, and  Myron.   Thn  first  was  skilled  in  ovory 
kind  of  technical  art  ;  ho  worked  in  marble  and 
hronze  and  ivory  and  gold,  and  carried  the  art  of 
casting  in  bronze  to  great  perfection.  Pytha- 
goras succoedod  in  giving  a  rhythm  and  symmetry 
to  the  entire  figure  that  liad  never  boon  accom- 
plished before,  and  he  was  tho  first  to  study  the 
nerves  and  veins,  and  to  consistently  adhoro  to 
the  truthful  delineation  of  the  figure  in  every 
part.    The  hair  of  his  figures  assumed  a  freo  and 
natural  treatment.    From  tho  head  of  the  male 
disappeared  the  wig-like  arrangement,  and  tho 
crowning  glory  of  the  female  lost  its  long  and 
formally-drooping    curls,    and  was  henceforth 
loopod-up  in  that  grand  and  natural  way  of  which 
the  modern  chignon  was  so  vile  a  caricature.  Myron 
was,  however,  the  greatest  of  this  triumvirate  of 
excellence.    He  succeeded  in  freeing  art  entirely 
from  the  shackles  of  the  archaic  school.  His 
material  was  chiefly  bronze,  which    was  most 
suitable  to  the  representation  of  manly  vigour  and 
athletic  or  heroic  strength — the  subjects  of  his 
choice.    But  his  great  characteristic   was  his 
seizing  and  depicting  a  moment  of  excitement. 
This  could  not  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words    of    Lucian    respecting  the  Discobolus 
(Fig.  6)  :  "Thou  speakest  of  the  disc-thrower,  who 
is  bending  forward  for  the  throw,  with  his  face 
turned  away,  towards  the  hand  that  holds  the 
disc,  and  with  one  foot  slightly  pointed,  as  if  ho 
would  raise  himself  with  the  action."  Looking  at 
this  statue,  its  conception,  composition,  and  exe- 
cution, it  would  be  concluded  that  Greek  art  had 
now  attained  the  highest  perfection  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  physical  frame,  and  in  the  de- 
lineation of  bold  and  difficult  actions.    There  was 
a  daring  in  the  composition  of  the  statue  that 
almost  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  simple  gran- 
deur which  was  the  very  essence  of  Greek  art.  So 
much  was  this  quiet  grandeur  valued,  that  a  most 
elaborate  apology  was  written  by  a  contemporary 
critic  in  defence  of  what  was  thought  to  be  by 
some  the  too-violent  action  of    Myron's  statue. 
Phidias,  however,    was    the   name  that  shone 
brightest  of  all  in  the  annals  of  Greek  art.  He 
brought  the  plastic  arts  to  complete  perfection, 
and  by  their  aid  represented  the  Greek  mind  in  its 
nobleness  as  neither  poet,  philosoper,  nor  his- 
torian could  depict  it.    Art,  as  he  perfected  it, 
represented  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the 
whole  people,  because  every  thing  was  then  done  for 
the  public  good.     Afterwards,  when  everybody 
began  to  look  out  for  himself,  art  began  to  decline. 
The  great  excellence  of  Phidias  consisted  in  the 
intellectual  depth  and  thoughtful  feeling,  almost 
amounting  to  the  God-like,  that  he  produced  in 
his  works  ;  indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  "made  gods 
better  than  men,"  and  his  lofty  mind  naturally 
exercised  itself  in  works  of  a  purely  ideal  character. 
His  skill   in  representing  the  beauties  of  the 
physical  man  were  not  greater  than  that  of  other 
masters   of  his  time,  but  the  infusion  of  the 
mental  into  the  general  expression  of  his  works  was 
a  power  peculiarly  his  own,  and  it  brought  his 
productions  to  a  point  of  sublimity  that  had  never 
been  surpassed.    His  two  greatest  achievements, 
and  representing  all  his  powers  in  their  grandest 
aspect,  were  the  Athenian  Minerva  and  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter.     Both  were  colossal,  the  Minerva 
(standing)  being  52ft.  in  height,  and  the  Jupiter 
(seated)  more  than  40ft.  high.    Some  idea  of  the 
Minerva  might  be  formed  from  an  imfinished 
statuette  preserved  at  Athens ;  and  a  coin  from 
Elis  (Fig.  7)  gave  a  juster  representation  of  the 
Jupiter;  but  both  of  them  conveyed  to  us  but 
little  of  that  grandeur  and  divinity  which  the 
originals  must  have  possessed.    The  great  bust 
in  the  Vatican  (of  which  there  was  a  cast  in  the 
Architectural  Museum)  might  also  help  to  form 
a  conception  of  Phidias's  work,  but  here  the  strict 
solemnity  characteristic  of  him  was  nearly  lost, 
for  the  bust  was  a  production  of  the  Roman  period, 
and  therefore  executed  at  a  time  when  Nature 
was  more  striven  after  than  solemn  earnestness. 
This  bent  had  led  to  a  freedom  which  almost 
culminated  in  bombast  in  the  treatment  of  the 
hair.     The  expression   of   the   face,  however, 
gained  nearly  all  its  power  from  the  deep  shadows 
of  this  crowning  mass — a  hint  which  Michael 
Angelo  turned  to  such  marvellous  account  in 
after  times.    It  was  said!of  Phidias  that  he  alone 
had   seen  the  gods,  and  true  it  was  that  he 
it  was  who   gave   a  distinctive  character  to 
the  head    of  each  divinity.     Having  at  some 
length  very  ably  shown  the  influence  which  the 
athletic  games  and  other  incidents  of  Greek  life 
exercised  on  the  art  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Redfem 


said  lie  regretted  tliat  tlioro  wore  so  few  casts  of 
tho  works  of  Phidias  in  tho  Museum,  and  that 
what  there  wore  did  but , represent  minor  frag- 
ments of  the  noble  sculptures  of  tho  Parthenon. 
Tlio  horses'  heads  (of  which  there  were  casts)  were 
tlie  noblest  representations  in  plastic  art  of  the 
noblest  of  animals.  Some  of  the  great  figures 
which  occupied  the  space  in  the  pediment  were 
to  1)0  found  in  tho  Bi-itish  Museum,  and  would 
well  repay  study,  as  they  were  the  greatest 
works  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  Before  tho 
time  of  Phidias  tho  folds  of  the  drapery  had 
gonor.ally  taken  a  straight  and  flat  form,  winding 
round  the  form,  something  like  parallel  layers  of 
ribbon ;  but  while  Phidias  gave  them  greater 
lightness  and  freedom  in  their  flow  and  curve,  he 
also  improved  their  section  so  that  tho  folds  would 
hold  doep  .shadow  at  whatever  point  tho  sun  was 
shining.  So  many  great  artists  now  sprung  up 
that  the  whole  Pantheon  was  ransacked  over  and 
over  again  for  subjects.  Up  to  this  time  the 
divinities  had  been  represented  in  adult  perfec- 
tion, but  now  their  childhood,  youth,  and  old  ago 
wore  depicted  as  well,  and  consequently,  while  the 
choice  of  subjects  became  more  ideal,  tho  treatment 
became  less  so.  The  geometrical  simplicity  of  form 
which  formerly  raised  the  subject  above  common 
nat  are  was  now  to  a  great  extent  abandoned^  and  a 
greater  attention  given  to  detail,  expression,  and 
grace.  The  Apollo  Bolvedere  was  on  3  of  the 
first  works  that  showed  this  tendency,  particu- 
larly in  the  head ;  and  Praxiteles  was  the  first 
master  to  lead  this  school.  His  Venus,  Cupid, 
Faun,  and  Bacchus  were  notable  examples  of 
purity,  grace,  and  expression.  The  Faun  (Fig.  9) 
showed  in  a  marked  degree  what  was  perhaps 
his  greatest  characteristic,  i.e.,  that  rhythmical 
line  of  body  which  was  known  in  modern 
times  as  "  the  line  of  beauty,"  and  some- 
times as  "  Hogarth's  line."  This  was  gained 
by  the  graceful  posing  of  the  body  on  one 
lag,  the  invention  of  which  was  attributed  to 
Polycletus,  but  which,  in  reality,  had  its  origin 
before  the  close  of  the  archaic  period.  Praxiteles' 
style  naturally  begat  a  very  close  and  soft  render- 
ing of  nature,  which,  in  its  turn,  simulated  in- 
dividual representation  or  portraiture ;  but  por- 
trait busts  and  statues  were  not  generally  per- 
mitted till  near  the  time  of  Socrates ;  and  after 
bidding  good-bye  to  ideal  sublimity,  Greek  art 
began  to  decline. 


COLOURED  DECORATION.* 

IN  asking  you  to  discuss  the  question  of 
"  Coloured  Decoration  "  this  evening,  I  must 
request  you  to  pardon  me  if  I  appear  to  detain 
you  xmnecessarily  with  a  recital  of  those  natural 
laws  on  which  its  successful  practice  must  ever 
be  founded.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  subject 
which  is  not  dependent  on  individual  taste  alone, 
but  which,  like  every  other  branch  of  professional 
practice,  is  governed  by  inflexible  rules.  It  is 
true  that  these  laws  may  be  unconsciously  recog- 
nised and  their  teachings  followed — as  in  the 
other  departments — without  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  matter ;  still,  I  submit  that  much  will  be 
gained  if  we  start  with  a  common  groundwork  for 
discussion. 

We  must  all  desire  to  see  the  architect  the  real 
director  of  his  works.  We  are  every  day  urging 
that  not  only  the  building  itself,  but  its  decora- 
tion and  furnishing,  should  be  confided  to  his  care. 
We  are  constantly  protesting  against  a  work 
which  has  been  carefully  planned  and  rendered 
externally  pleasing  being  spoiled  internally  when 
its  completion  is  confided  to  other  hands,  and  this 
fi-om  want  of  accordance,  even  although  the 
decoration  may  be  intrinsically  good.  The  sculptor 
and  carver  willingly  come  to  the  architect's  aid, 
and  he  is  often  wisely  content  to  direct  and  define, 
generally  leaving  minor  details  to  their  taste  and 
skill.  The  painter — beset  as  he  has  been  by 
chemical  and  mechanical  difficulties — offers  his 
best  services.  Why  should  not  the  decorator  and 
upholsterer  also  act  more  frequently  with  the 
architect  in  giving  unity  to  his  work,  and  this  not 
only  in  great  undertakings,  where  the  necessity 
for  imity  is  acknowledged,  but  in  smaller  and 
apparently  unimportant  commissions  ?  A  client, 
too,  will  be  more  willing  to  listen  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  his  architect  when  he  finds  that  they  are 
based  on  the  theory  that  good  taste  is  not  depend- 
ent on  cost,  and  that  successful  decoration  and 
furnishing  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  large  addi- 
tional expenditure. 

*  By  Mr.  C.  H.  Brien,  A.E.I.A.I.  Read  at  meeting  of 
Architectural  Association  of  Ireland,  February  27tli,  1873. 


I  have  said  that  successful  decoration  in  colour 
must  bo  based  on  the  right  apprehension  of  what 
appear  to  be  inilexiblo  natural  laws.  Let  us  seo 
how  those  laws  are  ordinarily  defined,  and  then 
proceed  to  apply  them  to  tho  subject  in  hand.  A 
beam  of  light  falling  on  a  glass  prism  in  a 
darkened  room  is  found  to  be  split  up  into  seven 
coloured  rays,  or  rather  bundles  of  rays,  which 
arrange  themselves  in  the  following  order — red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet.  This 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  same  prism  held 
before  the  electric  lamp,  and  (more  faintly)  by 
tlie  colours  in  tho  rainbow.  We  also  learn  that 
these  seven  colours  are  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  three — rod,  yellow,  blue, — which  we  designate 
primary  colours,  as  we  have  failed  to  reduce 
them  further.  I  am  aware  that  much  discussion 
has  lately  been  caused  by  an  effort  to  class  green 
as  one  of  the  primaries,  but  I  prefer  for  many 
reasons  to  follow  the  accepted  arrangement. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  rod  and  yellow 
produce  orange ;  blue  and  yellow,  green ;  and 
red  and  blue,  violot  or  purple.  Those,  then,  are 
termed  secondary  or  composite  colours ;  and,  with 
tho  primaries  and  the  addition  of  tho  colour 
indigo,  form  tho  solar  spectrum.  You  perceive  they 
arrange  themselves  between  the  colours  through 
whose  combination  they  arise.  All  further  derived 
colours,  as  the  so-called  tertiary  colours,  may  be 
regarded  as  coloured  greys,  as  more  or  less  broken 
colours  in  which  a  primary  or  secondary  pre- 
dominates. Still  further,  wo  are  taught  that,  as 
yellow  and  blue  produce  the  colour  green,  that 
colour  is  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  complement  of 
red,  the  red  and  the  two  forming  green  com- 
pleting the  primary  trio  ;  and  so  with  blue  and 
orange,  and  with  yellow  and  violet.  These  colours, 
as  I  have  just  quoted  them,  also  form  our  first 
harmonies,  as  complete  harmony  depends  on  the 
presence  of  the  three  primaries  in  a  composition. 
On  the  foregoing  simple  statement  the  whole 
science  of  colour  rests. 

If  we  place  red  and  green  side  by  side,  we 
perceive  that  they  mutually  purify  each  other ; 
this  is  the  result  of  the  law  of  contrast.  It  is  so 
with  black  and  white,  and  with  the  coloured 
complementaries,  when  so  placed.  If  we  look 
upon  a  bright  red  wafer  for  some  time,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  white  paper  on  which  it  lies  seems 
to  be  faintly  tinted,  where  it  touches  the  wafer, 
with  the  complementary  green.  If,  after  gazing 
on  it,  we  remove  the  wafer,  we  find  the  space  it 
occupied  appears  to  be  also  tinted  with  the  com- 
plementary green.  Similar  effects  will,  of  course, 
be  observed  if  we  use  wafers  the  colour  of  the 
other  primaries.  We  accept  it.  then,  as  an  axiom 
that  the  primaries  have  a  tendency  to  produce  in 
their  surroundings  a  tint  complementary  to  them- 
selves—  red  inducing,  even  in  black,  a  greenish 
tint. 

Again,  it  is  found  (as  was  to  be  expected) 
that  colours  mutually  react  on  each  other. 
Taking  even  my  first  example,  red  and  green, 
should  the  red  have  a  decided  range  of  tinge 
the  green  will  look  bluer  ;  should  the  green  be 
bluish,  the  red  will  appear  orange-tinted — orange, 
the  complementary  of  blue,  will  appear  to  have 
been  added  to  it.  Take  a  different  example  :  if 
I  have  several  pieces  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  look 
at  them  in  succession,  although  they  be  of 
exactly  the  same  colour,  cut  from  the  same  piece, 
they  will  seem  after  a  time  to  have  lost  brilliancy  ; 
the  fatigued  eye  has  developed  the  complementary 
green,  and  the  scarlet  has  been  tarnished,  all 
mixtures  of  the  primaries  being  broken,  dulled, 
or  tarnished  colours.  We  look  for  some  time 
on  a  green  colour,  and  find  the  scarlet  has 
been  restored.  It  is  an  intuitive  appreciation  of 
these  laws  which  causes  the  blonde  to  select 
blue  and  green  to  enhance  the  hair  or  complexion, 
and  the  brunette  to  prefer  red  or  orange  tints. 
You  will  perceive  at  once  how  a  red  head-dress 
will  bronze  the  negro,  or  an  orange  enhance  the 
natural  blue-black  of  some  races.  These  con- 
siderations will  also  suggest  to  you  how  all 
colours  will  gain  in  purity  and  distinctness  by 
being  separated  by  black  or  white,  as  thereby  we 
neutralise  this  tendency  to  tarnish.  The  colours 
of  the  spectrum  may  be  deepened  or  dulled  by 
black,  or  lightened  by  the  addition  of  white,  or 
they  may  be  altered  by  admixture  with  each 
other  in  varying  proportions  ;  thus  we  get  tones 
and  hues — terms  often  confounded.  The  ter- 
tiary colours  illustrate  this ;  they  are  olive, 
russet,  and  citrine : — 

(Blue  -t-  Yellow  =  Green.       Blue  pre- 
Olive  ^.  lie^  _  purple.  ponderates. 

.  (Blue  -f  Red  =  Purple.         Red  pre- 
Kusset  Yellow  =  Orange,  ponderates. 
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.  (Rod  Yollow  =  Orango. 
Uitnne  jgj^^^  ^  yollow  =  Groon. 


Yellow  pro- 
ponderatos. 

As  the  pigments  which  wo  iiso  .are  novor  puro, 
each  primary  colour  being  moro  or  less  tinged  by 
its  fellow  primary  and  so  with  the  rost,  no  com- 
bination of  them  will  return  to  white  or  the 
absence  of  colour,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  colours  of 
the  spectrum  obtained  from  the  solar  beam, 
or  by  the  ecloctric  lamp.  In  theory,  the 
colours  red,  yellow,  blue,  should  produce 
white,  if  combined  in  the  proportion :  yol 
low  3,  rod  5,  blue  8 ;  but  painted  on  a  disc 
caused  to  revolve  rapidly,  the  grey  produced  is 
most  frequently  tinted  by  the  red  and  blue,  and 
the  resultant  colour  is  generally  a  violet  grey. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  said,  all  combinations  of  the 
primaries  produced  by  pigments  are  dulled  and 
broken,  as  you  must  have  often  perceived  when 
red  has  accidentally  been  present  in  tho  mixing 
of  green,  and  tho  tendency  is  towards  black 
rather  than  white.  The  tertiary  colours  then,  as 
they  contain  the  three  primaries,  consist  of  greys 
produced  by  this  admixture,  coloured  by  the 
primary  in  excess  ;  and  these  can,  of  course,  be 
further  combined  so  as  to  be  distinctly  dominated 
by  a  secondary.  It  is  owing  to  this  difficulty  of 
admixture,  and  to  save  time  in  preparation, 
that  the  palette  of  tho  artist  is  being  constantly 
added  to  by  new  pigments  ready  to  his  hand. 

I  would  ask  your  attention  to  another  peculiarity 
of  the  primaries  and  their  combinations.  The 
yellow  is  the  most  brilliant  and  obtruding 
colour;  the  red  warm,  and  occupies  a  middle 
place ;  the  blue  cold  and  receding ;  hence  tho 
yellow  is  suited  for  projecting  surfaces,  the  red 
for  hollows  and  middle  distances,  and  the  blue 
for  the  mass.  In  the  figures  I  have  quoted,  you 
percsive  the  blue  has  an  area  equal  to  the  two 
others  combined.  You  see  tho  effect  of  this 
brilliancy  of  yellow  in  the  secondary  orange,  and 
its  tinge  in  scarlet ;  the  warm  of  red  in  purple, 
and  its  tinge  towards  blue  in  crimson ;  the  cold- 
ness of  blue  in  some  greens ;  and  the  brilliancy 
of  yellow  in  the  new  aniline  colour,  where  we 
have  tho  luminous  leaning  towards  yollow.  In 
preparing  colours  it  is,  therefore,  desirable  that 
pigments  to  be  combined  should  lean  towards 
each  other — in  orange,  for  instance,  that  red 
should  tend  towards  orange,  and  the  yellow 
should  be  free  from  greenish  tint ;  in  green,  that 
the  blue  should  be  greenish  rather  than  purple  ; 
and  so  on,  the  tendency  to  broken  or  impure 
colour  being  favouj-ed  by  traces  of  the  absent 
primary  in  the  pigment,  as  already  stated. 

I  said  that  colours  are  purified  by  being  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  white  or  black.  Let  us 
see  the  effect  of  a  ground  of  white  or  black  on  the 
colours.  The  general  tendency  of  white  will  be 
to  exalt  colours  by  contrast  of' tone — of  black  to 
lower  them,  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  yet  there 
are  changes  respecting  individual  colours  worth 
noticing.  Yellow,  for  instance,  will  appear  much 
lighter  with  black  than  white,  in  the  former  case 
having  acquired  a  greenish  tinge ;  light  blue  will 
contrast  most  favourably  with  white,  as  will  light 
green;  red  will  be  subdued  by  black  by  contrast 
of  tone ;  while  violet,  for  the  same  reason,  will 
be  improved.  Contrasts  of  this  kind  are  well 
seen  in  some  of  tho  national  flags — the  red,  white, 
and  blue  of  France ;  the  red,  gold,  and  black  of 
United  Germany  ;  the  white  and  green  of  Saxony. 
Perhaps  grey  harmonises  best  with  the  majority 
of  colours,  and,  if  slightly  tinted  with  the  com- 
plementary of  the  colour,  has  a  most  pleasing 
effect :  indeed,  by  the  law  of  simultaneous  con- 
trast, this  will  occur  in  many  cases  without  the 
actual  addition  of  the  tint.  It  is  further  to  bo 
noticed  that  the  substitution  of  gold  for  yellow  in 
decoration  produces  a  marked  change.  Gold  with 
black  18  lowered,  whitened  by  contrast  of  tone  ; 
while  with  blue  it  is  reddened,  enriched  by  the 
development  of  the  complementary  orange. 

Let  me  now  giy  something  on  the  subject. of 
modes  of  decoration  generally  as  applied  to  archi- 
tectural works,  and  on  the  application  of  these 
laws,  which  I  have  hastily  sketched— first,  as  to 
public  buildings,  and  then  to  private  dwellino-s 
We  have  to  travel  over  a  large  field,  and  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  paper  our  review  must  be  a 
cursory  one.  The  grandest  modes  of  coloured 
decoration  are— mosaics,  frescoes,  stamed  "-lass 
paintings  proper,  marble  inlays.  In  private 
dwellings,  colour  prevails  in  painting,  hanginc^s 
carpets,  upholstered  furniture.  The  buildin''crs 
most  susceptible  of  decoration  of  the  costly  cla^ss 
are— churches,  picture  galleries  and  museums 
theatres  and  public  halls,  palaces,  and  the  resi- 
dences of  the  wealthy. 


There  can  be  no  question  that  mosaic  decora- 
tion is  the  most  durable  and  suitable  for  woi-ks  on 
the  large  scale  ;  combined  with  coloured  marble 
in  great  masses,  as  at  Venice  and  Rome,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  bo  desired.     S.  Mark's,  at  Venice, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  museum  of  this  class 
of  decoration,  is  admittedly  unrivalled.  In  recent 
times,  through  tho  efforts  of  Dr.  Salviati  and 
others,  tho  ancient  schools  of  mosaicists  have 
been  revived;  and  it  is  even  possible  to  transport 
the  finished  work,  and  place  it  on  the  wall,  in 
the  most  distant  places.    We  have  specimens  of 
Dr.  Salviati's  work  in  this  room  ;   at  the  Housos 
of  Parliament ;  the  Wolsoy  Chapel,  Windsor  ;  at 
S.  Paul's  ;  and  the  Princo  Consort  Memorial  in 
Hyde  Park  ;  as  well  as  in  the  artists'  portraits  at 
South  Kensington  Museum,  which  are  admirable 
instances  of  its  revival.    In  the  case  of  tho  por 
traits  in  the  niches  of  South  Kensington  you  have 
also  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  mosaic  pic 
ture  with  the  original  drawing.    The  gi-eat  merits 
of  this  mode  of  decoration  are  :  tho  enamels  em 
ployed  are  practically  indestructible  as  regard: 
material  and  colour,  the  only  possible  weak  point 
being  the  attachment  of  the  component  tosseras 
to  their  places  in  tho  composition.     They  are 
capable  of  the  finest  or  coarsest  mode  of  produc- 
tion, are  suited  for  all  points  of  view,  and,  by  the 
addition  of  gold  and  silver,  at  what  may  be  re- 
garded nominal  cost,  they  can  be  of  a  richness 
with  which  no  other  decoration   can  compete. 
Recently  the  number  of  colours  capable  of  being 
used  has  been  largely  increased.    It  has  been 
objected  that  that  they  are  not  capable  of  as 
flexible  treatment  as  the  various  forms  of  fresco 
that  their  peculiar  glitter  is  unfavourable  to  dis- 
tinct view,  and  that  they  are  costly,  and  require 
to  be  surrounded  by  accessories  as  rich  as  them- 
selves. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  (taking  the  last 
objection  first)  that  all  decoration,  carved  or 
coloured,  is  open  to  this.  I  admit,  when  we 
decorate  at  all,  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  balance — to 
know  when  to  stop.  Witness  the  panelling  and 
panelled  vaulting  of  the  Perpendicular  period — 
this  unrest  in  art  work  which  has  made  the  Saint 
Chapelle  a  blaze  of  colour,  and  will  leave  no  blank 
spaces  externally  or  internally  in  Westminster  or 
the  restored  crypt  of  S.  Stephen — a  difficult 
problem  about  to  be  solved  in  the  proposed 
completion  of  S.  Paul's.  But  the  principle 
of  decoration  in  mosaic  does  not  necessitate 
gorgeousness.  The  band  surrounding  the  Albert 
Hall  is  in  principle  a  mosaic.  Its  most  effective 
works  can  be  done  by  inferior  hands,  whereas  in 
fresco  the  preparer  of  the  original  drawing  must 
also  do  the  completed  painting  if  great  excellence 
is  to  be  reached.  Its  durability — as  I  have  more 
than  once  said,  its  natural  accordance  with  marble 

and  stone,  as  terra-cotta  ornament  with  brick  

must  make  us  all  long  for  its  extension,  and  hail 
every  effort  to  place  it  more  within  our  reach.  I 
don't  think  its  glitter  is  a  disadvantage,  as  it  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  dimly-lighted  positions  ;  on 
curved  surfaces  this  gives  the  colour  a  peculiar 
charm ;  and  by  a  system  of  concentration  of  orna- 
ment, is  equally  necessary  in  stained  glass  and 
frescoes.  Except  in  the  cases  of  practically  un- 
limited expenditure  I  have  named,  this  objection 
need  not  have  place.  Generally,  it  may  be  stated 
that  figure  subjects  in  mosaic  are  best  placed  above 
the  line  of  vision  ;  that  the  subjects  should  bo 
simply  treated,  and  the  scale  large.  I  think  the 
objection  that  Dr.  Salviati's  mosaic  of  the  "Last 
Supper,"  at  Westminster,  is  to  too  small  a  scale, 
has  considerable  force.  There  is  much  in  common 
between  mosaics  and  painted  glass  in  these 
respects. 


MASONRY.* 


MASONRY  we  find  rather  tersely  described 
in  dictionaries  as  "  the  art  of  laying 
bricks  and  stones  in  walls."  Now  it  will  be  plain 
to  the  most  casual  thinker  that  this  description 
could  hardly  be  more  vague  and  incomplete,  as 
it  omits  all  mention  of  the  equally  important 
art  of  stone-cutting.  It  is  obvious  that  the  skill 
and  care  of  the  mason  is  shown  no  less  in  the 
true  and  economical  working  of  the  stone  than  in 
the  placing  of  it  in  its  ultimate  position  in  the 
work.  How  much  of  the  mechanical  perfection 
of  a  complicated  piece  of  masonry,  such  as  a 
groined  roof,  the  arch  of  a  skew  bridge,  or  a 
traceried  window,  depends  on  the  accurate  work- 
ing of  each  stone,  needs  but  little  argument  to 


*  Paper  read  tefore  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  En- 
gineers' Society,  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Bew,  on  Friday,  March  7. 


show.    But  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  this 
remark  as  to  the  meaning  of  tho  word  as  given 
in  ordinary  dictionaries  is  after  all  only  "  raising 
giants  to  knock  them  down  again,"  so  I  will  pro- 
ceed with  tho  immediate  business  of  this  paper, 
which  is,  firstly,  to  give  a  few  remarks  on  tho 
more  ancient  styles  of  masonry ;  secondly,  to  give 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  some  practical  information 
as  to  tho  various  classes  of  masonry  in  common 
use  at  the  present  day  ;  and,  lastly,  and  more 
especially  for  purposes  of  reference,  to  give  a 
few  extracts  from  specifications  in  which  tho 
different  kinds  of  work  are  specified,  and  which 
have  been  actually  worked  from.    As  to  the  first 
of  these,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  give  you  even 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  mason's  "  craft,"  as  shown  by  examples  of 
successive  ages  and  nations,  it  would  overtask 
my  ability  and  the  patience  of  my  audience.  In 
this  part  of  the  subject,  therefore,  my  remarks 
have  reference  generally  to  work  to  be  found  in 
our  own  country,  and  even  in  this  comparatively- 
limited  portion  of  the  subject,  there  is,  in  an 
examination    and  description   of   the  various 
ancient  works  in  masonry  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  repay  the  re- 
search of  any  one  who  will  go  into  it.    Of  the 
few  examples  to  which  I  shall  refer  to-night,  tho 
first  in  order,  both  of  importance  and  date,  is  the 
great  Roman  wall  which  was  built  across  the 
Northern  part  of  England,  to  protect  the  pro- 
vinces under  Roman  rule  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Picts  and  other  tribes  from  the  more  northerly 
part  of  the  island.    The  first  of  these  barriers 
was  built  by  the  Roman  Governor  Agricola,  and 
was  a  wall  or  rampart  of  earthwork,  with  nine- 
teen forts  or  bastions  in  its  length.  Severus, 
finding  this  earthwork  insufficient,  constructed 
the  stone  wall  which  still  bears  his  name,  and  it 
is  also  called  in  the  Ordnance  maps  "  the  Picts' 
wall."    It  stretched  from  sea  to  sea,  from  west- 
ward of  Carlisle  to  eastward  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  Railway,  and,  roughly  speaking,  parallel 
to  it.    The  face  of  the  wall  was  of  ashlar  work, 
of  stone   from   the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  this  was  backed  by  walling  of  Roman  bricks 
(really  flat  tiles  of  about  1ft.  square  and  l^in. 
thick).    The  wall  itself  was  8ft.  high,  12ft.  thick, 
and  about  100  miles  in  length.    Among  the  other 
remains  of  Roman  masonry  in  England,  I  may 
mention  the  ruins  of  Richborough  Castle,  Kent ; 
a  gateway  in  the  City  of  Lincoln,  and  portion  of 
the  entablature  of  a  temple  which  was  discovered 
some  years  since  in  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tions of  a  house  in  Bath.    In  the  year  1869  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  lower  portions  of 
some   Roman  walls  and  tesselated  pavements 
were  discovered  in  the  Poultry,  London,  the 
pavement  being  about  19ft.  below  the  level  of  tho 
present  roadway,  and  consisting  of  a  parallelo- 
gram about  13ft.  by  12ft.,  exclusive  of  a  semi- 
circular northern  end.    The  portions  of  the  walls 
then  remaining  were  built  of  tiles,  ragstone,  and 
chalk,  resting  on  a  chalk  foundation.    Under  the 
site  of  the  old  East  India  House,  Leadenhall-street, 
in  1863,  some  more  Roman  walling  was  found, 
built  of  chalk  and  ragstone,  with  double  bonding- 
courses  of  Roman  bricks.    There  have  been  many 
other  portions  of  pavement  and  walling  discovered 
of  late  years,  more  especially  along  the  course 
of  the  old  Walbrook  ;  but  time  will  not  allow  me 
to  say  more  of  them  now,  except  that  any  one  who 
cares  to  read  about  them  will  find  in  the  descrip- 
tion published  by  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archaeological  Society  the  most  full  and  accu- 
rate information.  Of  the  masonry  remaining  from 
Saxon  times,  the  most  reliable  is  to  be  found  at 
Coningsborough  Castle,  Yorkshire ;  the  churches 
at  Earls  Barton,  Brixworth,  and  elsewhere  in 
Northamptonshire ;    Barton-on-the-Himiber,  in 
Lincolnshire  ;  Sompting,  in  Sussex ;  and  Clapham, 
in  Bedfordshire.     There    are  many  others  in 
different  parts   of  the  country,   but  they  are 
less    important,    and    of    less    certain  date. 
The   leading  idea    of   Saxon  masonry  seems 
to  have  been  the  building  of  tho  quoins  or  angles 
with  what  is  known  as  "  long  and  short  "  work, 
the  stones  being  built,  as  the  name  implies,  with 
one  long  one  standing  on  its  end,  and  then  a  short 
one  bedded  in  the  natural  way  to  act  as  bond. 
The  general  walling  was  of  rag  or  common 
rubble- work,  sometimes  pointed  and  left  with  the 
stones  showing,  at  other  times  having  the  "  long 
and  short  work  "  set  forward  enough  to  act  as 
stopping  for  the  plastering  or  "  rough-oast "  with 
which  the  tower  or  wall  was  to  be  finished.  The 
reasons  for  the  use  of  the  "  long  "  stones  appa- 
rently was  that  they  presented  fewer  angle-joints 
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to  the  inroads  of  tho  woalhor,  and  as  tlioy  wore 
to  sorvo  somotimes  as  stops  and  guides  for  tho 
finishing  coat  of  "  rough-cast,"  it  might  have 
boon  thought  dosirablo  to  have  as  many  long 
smooth  lengths  as  possible.    In  tho  Saxon  tower 
of  Somptiug,  to  whicli  I  aljudod  just  now,  tho  tie  \ 
of  tho  alternate  stones  is  to  all  outward  appear- 
ance quite  lost  ;  the  stones  look  as  if  tho  areas  of 
all  tho  beds  wore  tho  same,  and  they  look  like 
naiTOW  angle  pilasters.    Whether  they  are  fonnod 
for  appearance  aako  with  parts  of  tho  faces  cut 
back  BO  as  to  leave  a  projecting  half- face  at  tho 
angle,  is  a  point  upon  which  I  have  never  boon 
able   to  satisfy  myself.     Tho  next  chango_  in 
architecture  and  masonry  took  place  in  tho  time 
succeeding  the  conquest  of  this  country  by  tho 
Normans.    The  older  portions  of  tho  Tower  of 
London,  tho  ruins  of  Rochester  Castle  (by  the 
same  architect,  Bishop  Gundulph)  ;  S.  Botolph's 
Priory,  Colchester ;  Iffloy  Church,  Oxfordshire  ; 
and  portions  of  the  Cathedrals  of  Canterbury, 
Lincoln,  Winchester,  Exeter,  and  other  cities,  all 
afford    rich    opportunity    of     study  to  both 
architect    and    mason.     In    this    period  the 
chief  point  to  call  for  remark  is   the  dis- 
covery    or     introduction    of    the    chisel,  in 
lieu  of  the  axe  or  stone-hammer.     The  differ- 
ence   in  the  work  consequent  on  this  change 
was  what  might  have  been  expected ;  for  instead  of 
the  rough,  flat,  and  chopped  effect  which  charac- 
terises Early  Norman  work,  we  find  thp  bright  and 
crisp  look  which  only  the  chisel  could  give.  The 
difference  was  indeed  so  great,  that  the  chronicler 
Gervase,  speaking  of  the  ornaments  of  the  rebuilt 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  after  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  explained  it  by  saying  that  "  There  (in  the 
destroyed  building)  the  arches  and  everything 
was  plain,  or  sculptured  with  an  axe  and  not 
with  a  chisel."    About  this  time,  also,  if  not 
actually  consequent  upon  this  introduction  of  the 
chisel,   came   about  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
bedding  or  setting  the  stones  of  ashlar  work  ;  for 
whereas  the  joints  were   before  this  of  great 
thickness,  they  were  then  reduced  to  the  thinness 
now   generally   adopted.     Then    followed  the 
gradual  transitions  from  Norman  to  Early  English, 
from  that  to  Decorated,  and  so  on  through  Par- 
pendicular  to  Tudor.     But   these  were  more 
purely  architectural  changes,  the  masonry,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  remaining  nearly  the  same. 
There  is  one  note  of  warning  to  be  derived  from 
the  last  mentioned  style.    The  masons  of  the 
sixteenth   century  had   certainly  reached  the 
highest  point  in  the  knowledge  of  constructive 
stonework,  but  they  substituted  lintels  or  beams 
for  arches  in  the  spanning  of  openings,  and  this 
was  one  mark  of  the  debasement  of  tho  style. 
Whether  the  almost  universal  introduction  of  iron 
girders  into  bridges,  from  which  we  are  now 
suffering,  will  prove  the    engineering  of  our 
own  day  to  have   been  fully    worthy   of  the 
title,   must  be   left   to   the    consideration  of 
those  whom  it  most  concerns.     I  think  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  period  in  which  the  best 
work  was  done,   more  especially  in  architec- 
ture,   was   the  time  in  which   Early  English 
and  Early  Decorated  work  were  done — chiefly  in- 
cluded in  the  thirteenth  century.    It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  there  was  not  bad  masonry  done 
even  then ;  but  the  masonry  of  that  period,  taken 
as  a  whole,  was,  in  its  mechanical  perfection,  in 
the  vast  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  it  dis- 
played, and  the  true  appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
the  materials  used,  about  as  near  perfection  as  it 
is  given  to  human  work  to  be.    The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  art  and  building  work  of  that  time. 
Architectural  decoration  and  sculpture,  stained 
glass  and  metal  work,  all  bear  the  marks  of  the 
same  true  art-instincts  ;  and  certain  it  is  that  if 
w©  want  in  our  own  day  to  produce  good  work, 
it  must  and  can  only  be  done  by  aiming  at  the 
same  principles,  and  applying  them  to  practice 
in  the  same  common-sense  way  that  these  great 
early  builders  did.    With  these  remarks  on  the 
masonry  of  former  times,  I  will  now  proceed  to 
treat  of  the  more  practical  side  of  tho  question, 
and  this  will  be  done  best  by  considering  it  as 
coming  into  the  three  divisions — walls,  piers,  and 
arches. 

Walk. — The  essential  conditions  of  good  solid 
walling  are :  Firstly,  that  the  stones  should  be 
laid  on  their  quarry-beds,  i.e.,  with  the  natural 
bed  at  right  angles  to  tho  direction  of  the  pressure 
the  finished  work  will  have  to  bear.  Secondly, 
that  every  joint  and  interstice  should  bo  abso- 
lutely full,  and  flushed  up  with  mortar,  and  that, 
to  obviate  the  too-rapid  absorption  of  tho  water  in 
the  mortar,  the  stones  should  not  bo  put  into  the 
work  too  dry.     Thirdly,  that  the  work  shall  be  so 


built  as  to  got  tho  host  bond  possible  with_  the 
materials  at  command,  which  is  to  bo  obtained 
most  effectually  by  the  frequent  use  and  even 
distribution  of  "  headers  "  or  tlirough  stones  over 
the  whole  surface  of  tho  wall.    Somo  authorities 
give  as  tho  right  proportion  that  ono-third  of  the 
whole   area   should    consist    of    tho   ends  of 
"headers,"  but  in  actual  practice  it    is  often 
specified  that  there  shall  bo  one  header  in  every 
4ft.  or  .5ft.  run  of  a  course  not  exceeding  12in. 
in  height.    Care  should  be  taken  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  every  header'should  go  actually  through 
tho  wall,  and  not  bo  what  are  called  "shiners," 
i.e.,  simply  stones  set  on  edge  with  the  natural 
bod  to  the  face  of  tho  work.    Tho  largest  and 
best  stones  should  be  reserved  for  exposed  parts, 
such  as  quoins,  reveals,  and  doors  of  windows, 
&c.  ;  not  only  because  they  are  more  exposed 
to  the  wcatlier,  but  because  every  quoin  stone 
is  really  a  "  header  "  and  a  "  stretcher  "  too,  and 
every  building  does  benefit  greatly  by  having 
good  strong  solid  angles.    Masonry  for  walls  is 
either    of     "ashlar,"     "  block-in-course,"  or 
"  coursed  "   or    "  random  "    rubble.    Of  those, 
"ashlar"  consists  of  masonry  in  which  every 
stone  is  wrought  on  all  its  sides,  and  generally  to 
specified  dimensions.    The  top  and  bottom  of  the 
stone  are  called  "  bed-joints,"  the  side  to  bo  loft 
exposed  is  tho  "  face,"  the  opposite  to  it  is  the 
"  back-joint,"  and  tho  sides  that  will  be  across 
the  wall  are    called    "side-joints,"  or  merely 
"joints."    If  the  faces  of  the  stone  are  worked 
beyond  the  first  cutting  it  makes  what  is  called 
"  plane  ashlar ; "    if  it   is  figured   it  becomes 
"tooled"   or  "chiselled"    ashlar;  and  if  tho 
main   faces  of  the  stones  prcject  beyond  tho 
mortar  joint,  it  is  called  "rusticated."  Which- 
ever of  these  finishings  for  the  face  be  adopted, 
a    chisel    draught    should    bo   carried  round 
the    edges,    so    as  to  insure  straight  arrises, 
and    consequently    accurate     setting    of  the 
stones.    The  way  in  which  "ashlar"  work  is 
specified  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  contract  for  the  river  wall  in  front  of 
the  Palace  of  Westminter^  which  is  extracted 
from  Donaldson's  "  Specifications."    After  speci- 
fying the  kind  of  granite  to  be  used,  it  is  speci- 
fied that : — 


and  built  In  random  courses  varylnf?  from  61n.  to  171n. 
deep,  well  flUBlied  up,  and  through-stones  InBerted  at 
Intervals  of  about  nft.  in  every  course.  The  external 
surface  about  tho  ground-line  to  be  neatly  hammer- 
dresBed,  and  the  Jolntu  ijointcd  with  black  beaten-asli 
mortar,  .and  close  Joints  formed  next  the  stone- 
drcHsings,"  (I.e.,  Jambs  of  door  and  wlndow^openlngs, 
quoins,  iic). 

"Random"  or  common  rubblo  is  simply  work 
obtained  by  using  tho  stones  just  as  they  come 
from  tho  quarry,  with  any  very  shapeless  angles 
or  projections  struck  off  with  a  hammer.  In 
addition  to  those  there  is  "  flint  rubble,"  which  is 
much  adopted  in  chalk  neighVwurhoods.    This  is 
done  either  with  tho  stones  as  thoy  come  to  hand, 
or  just  roughly  squared,  in  which  latter  case  it 
is  called   "  snapped "  flint- work.    Properly  put 
together,  this  work  is  practically  everlasting,  as 
many  church-towers  and  other  buildings  still  are 
standing  to  testify.    Among  the  sea-defences  of 
Brighton,  there  is  a  groyne  built  of  this  flint 
rubble,  backed  by  cement  concrete  in  mass.  The 
casing-blocks  were  made  in  moulds  of  the  re- 
quired shapes.     The  flints  which  were  specified 
to  be  of  not  less  than  61b.  weight,  were  thoroughly 
washed,  and  built  into  these  moulds  by  hand,  set 
in  Portland  cement.     The  blocks  of  which  the 
interior  of  tho  work  was  mainly  formed  were  of 
ordinary  Portland  comont  concrete,  sot  as  masonry 
up  to  the  low  water  of  neap  tides,  the  remainder 
of  tho  core  (if  I  may  so  term  it)  boing  of  Roman 
cement  concrete,  thrown   in  from  a  platform 
above.    It  has  stood  for  nearly  ton  years,  with- 
out, I  believe,  costing  a  shilling  to  repair  ;  in  fact, 
so  far  is  its  success  assured,  that  the  Corporation 
of  Brighton  have  ordered  their  Engineer,  Mr. 
Philip  0.  Lockwood,  to  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  another  on  the  same  plan.    Having  said  thus 
much  on  the  masonry  of  walls,  I  come  now  to  that 
of  Piers  and  Columns. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


"  The  stones  are  to  be  fine-axed  on  the  face  to  tho 
true  curve  of  the  wall,  so  as  to  present  a  fair  and  per- 
fect surface,  at  least  equal  to  a  sample  whicli  svill  be 
shown  to  intending  contractors.  The  beds  and 
joints  are  to  be  full  and  square  for  their  whole 
depth  (particular  care  being  taken  to  preserve  their 
outer  arrises),  so  that  when  set  the  work  may  be  close 
and  solid  throughout,  without  any  packing,  and  no 
joiut  exceeding  |in.  in  thickness.  The  backs  are  to 
be  scappled  with  a  pick,  and  with  a  fair  surface  to  re- 
ceive the  brick-work.  The  courses  to  be  of  the  heights 
figured,  and  to  be  laid  with  one  header  to  two 
stretchers ;  the  heading-stones  are  not  to  be  less  in 
length  of  face  than  the  height  of  the  courses  of  which 
they  are  to  form  part,  nor  less  in  depth  of  top-bed  than 
double  the  height  of  the  said  courses.  The  stretchers 
are  to  be  not  less  in  length  than  twice  the  height  of 
the  courses  wherein  they  are  to  be  inserted,  nor  less 
in  depth  at  top  than  the  height  of  the  said  courses. 
The  bond  m  the  vertical  joints  is  not  to  be  in  any  case 
less  than  one-half  of  the  height  of  the  course  immedi- 
ately below  them." 

"  Blocl»-in-course  "  masonry  is  what  is  commonly 
used  for  the  spandrels  and  wing-walls  of 
bridges  and  other  similar  works.  It  is  in  some 
respects  similar  to  ordinary  ashlar  work,  only 
that  the  stones  are  smaller,  and  the  courses  are 
thinner  and  vary  in  height.  In  Donaldson's 
book,  in  a  specification  of  dock  work,  it  is  de- 
scribed in  this  wiiy  : — 

"  The  whole  of  the  exterior  masonry  to  be  of  blocked 
walling,  drafted  and  set  close  in  stone-coloured  lime 
the  stones  for  the  3ft.  walls  to  average  from  9in.  to 
llin.  on  the  bed,  and  about  one-fourth  to  be  2ft.,  so 
that  they  may  tail  into  the  stones  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  wall  to  have,  where  requested,  a  through  stone  of 
the  full  thickness  of  the  wall.  Tlie  interior  to^be 
filled  in  solidly,  and  rendered  over  at  each  course." 

In  "  coursed  rubble  "  the  rule  generally  is,  and 
always  ought  to  be,  to  place  the  headers  along  the 
last-finished  course,  at  about  the  right  distance 
apart,  and  to  see  that  the  headers  of  one  course 
are  not  directly  over  those  of  the  course  below, 
and  then  to  build  up  the  short  lengths  of  wall 
between  with  the  smaller  stones.  Each  stone 
should  be  set  with  the  largest  side  of  its  natural 
bed  downwai-ds,  and  completely  bedded  in  mortar 
as  the  work  proceeds.  The  back  joint  should 
also  bo,  if  possible,  of  the  same  area  as  the  face. 
"  Coursed  rubble  "  is  described  something  in  this 
way  :— 

"The  external  walls  are  to  be  builtof  the  heights  and 
thicknesses  shown  on  the  drawings,  on  proper  footings. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Fromb. — At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 
Frome  District  Agricultural  Society,  on  Wednes- 
day week,  it  was  decided  to  award  the  first  prize 
of  £20,  for  the  best  set  of  plans  for  the_  new 
Market  at  Frome,  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Stent,  architect, 
of  Warminster ;  and  the  second  prize  of  £o  to 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Willcox  &  Wilson,  architects,  of 
Bath.  The  prize  plans  can  be  seen  at  the 
Auction-Mart,  Vicarage-street.  The  proposed 
cost  of  the  work  is  £4,000. 

Halifax  School  Boakd. — About  two  months 
ago  the  local  architects  were  invited  to  submit 
competitive  designs  for  the  Board  School  at  Booth 
Town.  Eight  sets  of  designs  were  submitted,  and 
at  the  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  on 
Thursday.  March  6th,  a  final  decision  was 
announced,  Messrs.  Deeming  and  Leeming,  of 
George-street,  being  the  successful  competitors. 

Hexdon  Institdtion,  London.— The  design  by 
Mr.  William  Bakewell,  of  Leeds,  has  been 
selected  in  competition  with  those  of  three  other 
architects. 

Lowestoft. — Mr.  William  Clement  Williams, 
architect,  Halifax,  has  obtained  the  £25  prize, 
for  laying  out  the  new  park  at  Lowestoft. 

Lyons.— The  Municipal  Authorities  of  Lyons 
have  published  the  programme  of  a  competition 
for  the  new  Theatre  of  the  Celestines,  which  is 
to  accommodate  1,600.  The  prizes  are  1,-500, 
1,000  and  500  francs. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

VlCTOELi.      EjIBANKJIENT     (SOMERSET  HOUSE) 

Bill.— The  Duke  of  S.  Albans,  on  Monday,  in  tie 
House  of  Lords,  moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  explaining  its  objects  to  be  to  confinn  an 
agreement  between  the  Commissioner  of  Works 
and  King's  College  for  a  lease  to  the  latter  of  a 
waste  piece  of  gi-ound  annexed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  Somerset  House.— The  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  and  Lord  Redesdale  expressed  a  doubt 
of  the  necessary  of  obtaining  Parliamentary  sanc- 
tion to  such  an  agreement.  Tho  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 

Constant  Water  Supply.— Colonel  Beresford, 
on  Friday  last,  in  withdrawing  his  motion  for  a 
committee  in  reference  to  the  constant  supply  of 
water  to  the  metropolis,  explained  that  he  did  so 
because  he  was  not  aware,  when  ho  gave  the 
notice,  that  a  large  mass  of  evidence  had  already 
been  taken  before  a  select  committee  upon  the 
subject.  Ho  hoped  on  a  future  occasion  to  select 
abetter  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  matter  than 
by  moving  for  a  select  committee. 
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CHTIRCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

Bridgnorth.— The  new  tower  of  the  church 
of  S.  Lawrence,  Bridgnorth,  was  opened  on  Wed- 
nesday week  : — The  stone  employed  in  its  struc- 
ture is  from  the  Town's  Mills  Quarry.  The 
dressings  are  in  red  Alveley  stone,  and  tlie  panel- 
ling in  the  belfry  windows  are  of  white  stone  from 
the  same  district.  The  height  is  125ft.  to  the  top 
of  the  summit  of  the  spire.  The  embattled  cor- 
nice at  the  top  is  surmounted  by  eight  other  pin- 
na,cles  richly  crockotted.  Underno'ath  the  belfry 
window,  and  immediately  over  the  small  liglit 
which  is  above  the  great  south  window  of  the 
tower,  there  is  an  elaborate  carved  niche,  within 
which  is  placed  the  statue  of  the  patron  saint  of 
the  church.  The  large  window  in  the  tower  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell.  The  subject  is  the  types  of  Baptism,  the 
Savour  being  the  central  figure.  On  either  side 
are  figures  of  Moses,  Noah,  John  the  Baptist,  and 
Nicodemus.  Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter,  of 
London,  wore  the  architects,  Mr.  Escourt,  of 
Gloucester,  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter,  the  sculptor. 

Maytair.  —  Berkeley    Chapel,  John-street, 
W,  since  its  erection,  has  not  undergone  much 
alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  and 
recently   many   important  improvements  have 
been  made,  not  the  least  amongst  which  is  the 
alteration  of  the  old  and  cumbrous  high-backed 
pews.    The  old  reading-desk  (which  was  as  high 
and  much   larger  than    the  pulpit)  has  been 
altogether  banished  ;  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary 
has  been  raised  and  enlarged,  and  the  organ  and 
choir  have  been  removed  from  the  east)  gallery  to 
the  north  side  on  the  same  level  with  the  floor  of 
the  sanctuary.     Among  the  purely  decorative 
improvements  may  be  mentioned  the  recolouring 
of  the  sanctuary  in  such  manner  as  to  show  up 
the  pilasters,  panels  and  mouldings  ;  the  pendent- 
ives  of  the  ceiling  are  tinted  in  two  shades  of 
grey,  with  brown  and  red  mouldings,  and  the 
panels  are  painted  in  encaustic,  warm  grey,  and 
reddish  bi-own,   with  slightly  floriated  diapers. 
The  three  panels  over  the  altar  are,  each  of  them, 
painted  in  the  early  Italian  style,  upon  a  gold 
ground.    In  the  centre  panel  is  'the  figure  of' our 
Lord  ascending  to  heaven,  while   a  glunpse  is 
given  of  the  distant  towers  of  the  holy  city ;  the 
side    subjects  are  respectively  SS.  Peter  and 
John.    The  capitals  and  bases  of  the  pilasters  are 
brown  and  gold,  the  shafts  in  Etruscan  red,  with 
broad    bands   of  ivory  colour  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  ornamented  'with  bronze-green,  marone, 
and  gold.     The  altar-cloth  'was    supplied  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis.    These  improvements 
have  been  made  from  the  designs,  and  under  the 
supervision  of,  Mr.  Pitman,  of  the  firm  of  Pitman 
and  Cuthbertson,  30,  Newgate-street,  E.G. 

Thatcham. — A  new  pulpit  has  been  erected  in 
the  parish  church  of  Thatcham,  Berks.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  of  Early  English  style  of  architecture' 
springs  from  a  central  column  of  Caen  stone ;  this  is 
suiTounded  by  smaller  columns  of  polished  grey 
Devonshire  marble.       The  front  of  the  pulpit  is 
divided  into  three  compartments;  the  central 
portion  contains  a  figure  of  S.  Luke,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church,  executed  in  alabaster.  The 
background  of  this  niche,  like  the  rest,  is  carved 
in  a  diaper  pattern,  and  enriched  with  gilding. 
In  a  compartment  to  the  left  is  carved  in  bold  re- 
lief the  Evangelistic  symbol  of  S.  Luke,  viz.,  the 
Bull;  and  in  that  to  the  right  the  "Agnus  Dei," 
on  a  gold  ground.     These   compartments  are 
separated  by  shafts  of  polished  red  Devonshire 
marble,  having  floriated  capitals.    In  the  span- 
drels above,  various  flowers  are  beautifully  and 
delicately  depicted.  The  upper  ledge  consists  of 
a  band  of  conventional   foliage   of  the  Early 
English  type,  in  bold  relief,  and  from  'this  springs 
a  brass  desk  for  the  preacher.     The   pulpit  Is 
entered  from  the  south  side  by  a  flight  of  stone 
steps,  surmounted  by  an  ornamental'  baluster  in 
brass  work.  The  whole  of  the  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Pool,  of  Lambeth. 

Buildings. 

Aberdeen.— The  plans  of  the  new  Post-office 
buildmg,  prepared  by  Mr.  Matheson,  Edinburgh, 
have  at  length  been  issued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Works,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  tenders  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 
The  whole  building  is  to  be  of  dressed  Aberdeen 
granite,  of  a  kind  to  be  selected  by  the  architect. 


The  style  of  the  building,  as  far  as  indicated  by 
the  principal  front,  is  Italian,  and  is  neat  and 
elegant  rather  than  imposing  in  appearance. 
There  are  only  two  stories  proper,  although  there 
is  a  basement  floor  with  windows.  The  principal 
or  entrance  elevation  is  broken  up  into  throe  com- 
partments of  equal  length  by  rustic  pilasters,  and 
each  division  has  two  rows  of  three  openings  of  uni- 
form design.  The  windows  have  panel  sills,  moulded 
architraves,  and  are  surmounted  by  cornices.  The 
centre  fa9ado  contains  elegant  triple  entrance, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment  with  plain  tym- 
panum. A  massive  block  and  space  cornice  with 
close  parapet  conceals  the  roof  round  the  principal 
elevations.  The  front  in  the  quay  is  somewhat 
plainer  than  that  to  Market-street,  and  the  mono- 
tony of  wall-surface  is  only  relieved  by  three 
rows  of  windows  and  cornice,  &o.,  all  exact  dupli- 
cates of  those  on  the  Market-street  elevation. 
The  elevation  to  the  Shiprow,  excepting  the  end 
of  what  might  be  called  the  main  buildings,  is  of 
a  plain  description.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
Market-street  or  principal  elevation  is  101ft.  ; 
the  Shiprow  elevation,  102ft.  Sin. ;  and  the 
Regent  Quay,  82ft.  2in.,  leaving  lift.  5in:  of  a  lane 
in  connection  with  the  back  of  the  sorting  room, 
to  allow  delivery  of  the  mail  bags  by  the  van. 

Camherwell. — The  new  buildings  at  the 
corner  of  High-street,  Pockhnm-road,  for  thoCam- 
berwell  vestry,  are  now  so  far  completed  that  a 
portion  of  them  will  be  opened  for  business  about 
Lady-day.  The  Peckham-road  elevation  is 
entirely  of  Bath  stone,  with  the  exception  of  a 
number  of  sculptured  figures  and  vases.  The 
elevation  is  77ft.  in  width,  and  37ft.  in  height 
to  the  cornice,  above  which  is  an  ornamental 
balustrade,  making  the  entire  height  of  the 
elevation  about  40ft.  The  building  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  nine  steps  through  the 
principal  entrance,  leading  into  a  vestibule  and 
hall,  20ft.  in  width  by  34ft.  in  length.  Although 
the  cost  of  the  building  was  originally  estimated 
at  i;8,000,  several  extras  have  since  been  decided 
iipon,  and  it  is  now  understood  that  the  structure, 
when  finished,  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  not 
less  than  ilO, 000  to  £11,000.  Messrs.  D.  King 
and  Sons  are  the  contractors. 

CLERivEN^reLL  Workhouse. — The  Guardians  of 
the  Holborn  U  nion  requested  their  architect,  Mr. 
H.  Saxon  Snell,  to  prepare  a  design  for  rebuilding 
this  workhouse,  in  consequence  of  the  present 
building  being  in  so  decayed  a  state  that  a  large 
quantity  of  timber  shoi'ing  is  necessary  for  its 
support.  Plans  for  the  accommodation  of  500 
inmates  were  accordingly  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Local  Government  Board,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £20,000,  but  they  have  requested 
the  Guardians  to  refrain  from  building  here 
until  the  St.  Luke's  workhouse,  also  belonging  to 
the  Union,  has  been  rebuilt. 

_  Oxford. — The  works  of  the  new  college  exten- 
sion, now  in  progress,  have  reached  about  the 
level  of  the  one-pair  floor,  or  rather  more.  Sir 
G.  G.  Scott  is  the  architect.  The  amount  of  the 
contract  in  progress,  and  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Jackson  and  Shaw,  the  contractors,  of  Earl-street, 
Westminster,  is  about  £23,000,  and  forms  one 
wing  of  a  larger  design,  a  central  tower  and 
another  wing  being  the  works  in  contemplati  on 
for  its  completion.  The  character  of  the  work 
will  be  Mediajval.  The  area  is  180ft  by  45ft., 
and  the  height  from  footings  to  ridge  75ft.  There 
will  be  two  new  lecture-rooms,  each  about  36ft. 
by  22ft.  and  the  remainder  of  the  building  is 
planned  for  the  residential  accommodation  of 
students,  professors,  and  fellows.  The  fronts 
are  entirely  of  stone,  obtained  from  Milton  and 
Taynton,  about  twenty  miles  from  Oxford. 

Metropolitan  Convalescent  Institution. — 
The  Committee,  having  purchased  a  site  upon 
Kingston-hill,  determined  to  erect  a  building 
for  the  reception  of  the  children  convalescents 
now  provided  for  in  two  old-fashioned  houses 
situated  at  Mitcham  and  Hendon.  Accordingly 
they  invited  four  architects  to  send  plans" in 
competition  for  the  proposed  building,  but  upon 
reconsideration  they  withdrew  their  invitation, 
and  called  upon  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell  to  prepare  a 
design.  The  working  drawings  and  estimates 
are  being  prepared,  and  tenders  will  be  invited 
so  soon  as  the  legal  transfer  of  the  ground  has 
been  completed.  The  building  will  accommodate 
200  children,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  aboiit 
£17,000. 

Middlesbrough.  —  The  plans  for  the  new 
North-Eastern  station — prepared  by  Mr.  Cud- 
worth,  the  engineer  of  the  company,  and  Mr. 


Peachey,  of  Darlington— have  been  to  a  certain 
extent  completed.  The  station  will  be  constructed 
on  Gothic  principl6.s,  with  a  spacious  porch  in 
front.  It  will  have  platforms  on  each  side,  720ft. 
in  length.  There  will  also  bo  a  spacious  excur- 
sion platform  a  little  further  west,  of  about  the 
same  length ;  and  separate  offices  for  booking 
and  accommodating  excursionists.  The  entire 
width  of  the  station  within  the  walls  will  be 
120ft.,  and  the  roof  will  be  contructed,  chiefly  of 
glass,  in  three  bays.  Several  collateral  improve- 
ments of  considerable  importance  are  embraced 
in  the  new  scheme.  The  cost  of  carrying  out 
these  alterations,  including  the  building  of  the 
new  station,  is  approximately  stated  at  from 
£100,000  to  £150,000. 

Plymouth.— It  is  now  probable  that  the  north- 
ern block  of  the  Guildhall   will  very  soon  be 
entei-ed  upon.    The  rooms  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Town  Clerk,  the  Treasurer,  the  Town  Surveyors, 
and  such  other  officials  as  are  to  be  provided  for 
m  the  northern  block,  will  all  be  in  full  occupa- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  month  from  the  present 
time.    It  is  proposed  to  surround  the  open  spaces 
at  the  north-western  end  of  the  building,  abut- 
ting on  Westwell-street,  with  an  iron  railing, 
similar  in  its  character  and  style  to  that  which 
surrounds  S.  Andrew's  churchyard,  in   a  new 
gi-anite  base.    The  southern  block  is  being  pro- 
ceeded with  as  well  as  the  weather  and  other  cir- 
cumstances will  pei-mit.It  is  doubted  whether,  with 
all  the  pushing  in  the  world,  the  Great  Hall  could  be 
got  ready  by  June  next  in  time  for  the  Agricultural 
Show.    The  police  department  at  the  eastern  end 
has  work  to  bo  done  that  will  take  months  to 
complete.    There  has  been  no  stint  of  money,  for 
every  pound  that  has  been  asked  for  by  archi'tects 
or  contractor  has,  been  instantly  forthcoming.  All 
the  sub-contracts  that  have  had  to  be  made  have 
been  immediately  taken.     There   has  been  no 
"  clique  "  interference  whatever  to  mar  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work ;  but,  if  anything,  it  has  been 
the  other  way.    There  has  been  a  great  desire  to 
press  on  the  work  by  those  in  authority,  when 
they  have  been  told  that  to  do  so  would  be  not  to 
give  to  the  building  that  rest  which  is  essential 
to  the  proper  settlement  of  such  works  as  this. 
schools. 

Northampton.- The  School  Board  at  North- 
ampton have  decided  on  employing  a  professional 
adviser  to  report  upon  the  plans  submitted  in 
competition  for  their  two  new  schools.  They 
have  consulted  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  who,  we  under- 
stand, has  examined  the  plans  and  sent  in  his 
report. 

Ringlet. — On  Saturday  week  new  church 
schools  were  opened  at  Ringley.  The  style  is 
Gothic.  The  materials  are  bricks,  with  stock- 
brick  facings,  and  stone  dressings.  The  walls  of 
the  rooms  internally  are  tinted  in  two  colours,  with 
stencil  ornaments.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Maxwell  and  Tuke,  Bury. 

The  London  School  Board. — ^It  has  been  de- 
termined that  the  schools  at  Brookley-road. 
Greenwich,  shall  accommodate  750  instead  of  600 
children,  and  additional  ground  having  been  ac- 
quired, the  architect,  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  has  been 
directed  to  remodel  his  designs  accordingly. 


Warrington  School  op  ART.-The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Warrington  School  of  Art 
was  held  on  Wednesday  week.  The  report  stated  that 
the  number  of  persons  receiving  instruction  in 
drawing  in  or  through  the  agency  of  the  School  of 
Art  during  the  year  ending  June,  1872,  has  been 
349.  The  schoolreoeived  one  gold  medal  out  of  the 
ten  gold  medals  ofi'ered  for  competition  to  the  110 
Schools  of  Art,  ten  third  grade  prizes  of  books, 
and  13  second  prizes  at  the  Local  Examinations. 
Ninety-four  students  sent  up  364  works  to  the 
annual  examination  in  London,  last  April.  Ninety- 
one  candidates  presented  themselves  last  April  at 
the  annual  examinations,  of  whom  43  were  suc- 
cessful in  passing  one,  or  more  exercises.  Free 
studentships  were  conferred  by  the  Department 
of  Science  and  Art  on  Benjamin  Jameson,  John 
A.  Sherlock,  and  William  L.  Rothwell,  for 
sufficient  and  satisfastory  works  during  the- 
year. 

A  new  company,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £15,000, 
has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  baths 
( including  a  swimming-bath)  at  Eastbourne.  Ten- 
ders are  already  out  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
work,  and  the  site  is  being  excavated  for  the  swim- 
ming-bath. 

The  western  wing  of  the  Taunton  and  Somerset 
Hospital  is  to  be  extended  southwards  at  a  cost  of 
£1,087.   Mr.  S.  Shewbrooks  is  the  contractor. 
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March  14,  1873. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[Wo  do  not  hold  oursolves  respouniblo  for  the  opinionR  of 
our  corrciKiiondontH.  The  Kdil.or  respectfully  requests 
that  all  eommunieationH  Hhould  lie  drawn  up  an  brietly 
an  poBBilile,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readkrs.— Wo  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  tho  provinces. 

All  letters  should  bo  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31  , 
TAVISTOCK-STBEET,  OOVENT-G  AKDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-ofHco  Orders  to  bo  made  payable  to 
J.  Passuore  Euwarus. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  fid.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  Hrst  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
Beries  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance.) 
Nineteen  and  sixpence  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  tho  United  Sta,tes 
£1.  6s.  (or  6i  dols.  gold).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  Gs. 
(or  32  francs).  To  India  (via  Southampton),  £1.  14s.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  tho 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal, 
£1.  6s. 

N.B.— American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O..  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  tenn  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  urapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired 
o  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 


Beceiveh-W.  B.— J.  P.  S.-E.  T.  and  S.— Intending 
Competitor.-J.  H— T.  K.-K.  M.-R  P.  C.  Co.— 
D.  and  Co.— Monumental  Mason.— Inquirer.— A.  M;  and 
Co.— W.  P.  B  —J.  B.— J.  M.-J.  and  R.  H.— S  F.  P.— 
G.  W.  (}.-W.  R.  W.— J.  S.— S.  Brass.— J.  P.  G.— 
D.and  H.  -R.  C.  P. 

Erratum.— In  the  letter  on  "  Building  Stone,"  on  p. 
289  in  the  last  number,  the  quotations  of  Yorkshire  stone 
should  have  been  at  per  Aundrcd  superficial  feet,  and  not 
at  per  thousand. 

A  SuBSCRTBBR.— Send  sixpence  to  Mudie  for  a  list  of  his 

second-hand  books  on  hand. 
E.  A.  Hill.— Sketches  to  hand. 
J.  P.  Close, — Sketches  to  hand. 
"  BuiLDiNS  News  "  Church-PlanninCt  Competition.— 

As  the  time  is  extended,  we  have  taken  a  little  longer 

time  to  answer  all  inquiries,  which  we  will  endeavour 

to  do  next  week. 


tho  design  which  is  being  carried  out ;  and  it  so 
happens  that  "the  very  piquant  circular  tower," 
instanced  by  your  corrospondont,  was  designed  by 
us  independently  altogether  of  our  friend's  sug- 
gestions. 

Your  corre.spondont  speaks  of  "  error  and  in- 
justice." He  may  write  as  many  letters  as  ho 
thinks  proper  on  the  subject  he  has  chosen  for 
criticism,  but  wo  hold  him  responsible  for  every 
mis-statement  he^makes. — We  are,  sir, 

NOUMAN  &  HiNB. 

Plymouth,  March  11th. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE. 
Sir, — Allow  mo  to  say  that  your  correspondent, 
"An  Old  Subscriber,"  has  misunderstood  mo,  if  ho 
supposes  that  I  advised  the  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  that  architects  are 
entitled  to  share  the  commission  of  quantity 
surveyors  in  return  for  introducing  the  business. 
An  architect  has  no  right  to  receive  a  penny  from 
any  one  for  introducing  business.  The  case 
hich  I  contemplated  was  the  common  case  of 
an  architect  being  competent  and  willing  to  do 
a  full  share  of  the  work,  and  I  think  ho  then 
might  not  unjustly  take  a  share  of  the  pay  of  the 
quantity  surveyor. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

T.  RoGKR  Smith. 


"HOUSEHOLD  TASTE." 
giB,_ — There  are  few  persons  at  all  conversant  with 
decorative  art  who  are,  I  think,  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  the  word  "proper"  as  a  term  to  describe  ob- 
jects tinctured  in  their  natural  colours;  the  writer  of 
the  letter  censuring  the  illustration  of  designs  issued 
by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons  appears  to  be  unaware  of 
this  usage,  and  I  am  happy  to  o£ter  him  the  explana- 
tion he  desires,  and  to  refer  him  to  the  "  British  Com- 
peHdium  "  of  heraldy,  or  any  rudimentary  work  on  the 
subject. 

"  W.  W."  objects  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  artist,  m 
connection  with  this  illustration.  I  cannot  describe 
my.^elf  as  its  dr.aughtsman,  and  as  he  says  my  picture- 
frame  is  borrowed  from  the  sacristy  of  some  cathedral, 
or  from  Wardour-street,  I  suppose  he  will  equally  object 
to  my  signature  of  a  Designer. 

CHEAP  ASSISTANCE. 

Sir,— The  inclosed  advertisement,  which  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  profession  generally,  is  cut  from  a  Man- 
chester paper  of  this  date  (March  10):  — 

"An  Assistant  Architect,  twenty  years'  experience, 
will  undertake  to  prepare,  on  commission  or  otheiwise, 
designs  for  buildings,  drawings,  specifications,  less  than 
half  the  usual  terms.— F.  A.,  Printer's  "—I  am.  Sir,  &a., 

W.  B. 


the  size  of  trunk  or  intercepting  sewers  for  towns  where 
tho  annual  rainfall  is  ;i6in.,  and  occasionally,  about  once 
a  year,  4in.  rainfall  in  24  hours  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  how 
many  acres  will  each  cubic  foot  of  water  per  second  dis- 
charged, drain,  without  causing  the  sewers  to  be  more 
than  full?— LANKV. 

[28fl8.]~Internal  Decoration.— Can  any  of  yonr 
readers  inform  me  whether  there  are  any  classes  or  other 
means  by  which  a  young  man  slaying  in  London  for  a 
few  months  can  obtain  instruction  in  the  internal  deco 
ration  of  houses  ?  He  has  a  partial  knowledge  of  this, 
but  wishes  for  improvement.— A.  K. 

[280').]— Quantities  for  Cabinetmakers.— I  have 
read  with  much  interest  the  able  remarks  by  one  of  your 
kind  correspondents  on  tho  art  of  getting  out  quantities, 
measuring  up,  and  estimating  for  joiner's  work.  To  any 
one  not  proficient,  like  myself,  sush  information  is  in- 
valuable. I  nm  by  trade  a  cabinetmaker,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  a  situation  as  manager  or  foreman,  I 
heartily  wish  some  equally  able  man  in  my  trade  would 
explain  any  good  method  he  has  adopted  by  which  I 
could  help  myself,  for  instance,  to  estimate  for  a  dining  or 
drawing-room  suite,  and  so  work  up  from  that  to  fur- 
nishing a  house.  Any  susgestions  that  may  appear 
from  any  of  our  readers  will  be  kindly  appreciated.— 
C.  W. 

[3810.]— Economy  In  Use  of  Fuel.— Can  any  of  the 
architectural  profession  supply  us  with  information  re- 
specting the  applicability  of  the  system  of  warming 
cheese-rooms  at  the  Derbyshire  cheese- fai-ms  to  the 
rooms  in  ordinary  houses?  The  system  which  has  been 
in  use  is  somewhat  as  follows  :— Behind  the  large  kitchen 
fire-places  an  oven  is  placed,  acted  upon  immediately  by 
the  heat  of  the  kitchen  fire  at  tho  front.  Air  is  intro- 
duced to  these  ovens  by  a  pipe  or  channel  communi- 
cating with  the  outer  air,  and  other  tubes,  pipes,  or  flues 
are  laid  from  the  tops  of  these  ovens,  and  conducted  to 
the  cheese  drying-rooms- in  some  cases  as_  much  as 
12yds.  distant— and  the  rooms  are  by  this  means  foundto 
be  heated  to  the  required  temperature.  In  what  way 
does  this  system,  which  is  not  patented,  differ  from  the 
system  of  the  Manchester  school-grate,  which  is  a 
patented  invention?  And  it  I  employ  the  cheese-room 
system,  shall  I  be  encroaching  upon  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  inventors  of  the  Manchester  school -grate?  I 
do  not  wish  to  incur  any  liability  of  infringing  a  patent 
and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  or  your  readers  can 
explain  to  me  of  what  the  difference  consists.  It  may  be, 
that  my  explanation  of  the  cheese-room  system  is  wrong, 
and  1  shall  be  glad  to  be  set  right,  if  some  one  of  your 
Derbyshire  readers  will  set  me  right.— Inquirer. 


A.  Johnson.— Drawing  returned. 


NOTES  ON  STONEWORK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — In  pointing  out,  in  article  No.  IV.  on  this 
subject,  what  I  considered  to  be  merely  a  sort  of 
clerical  error  of  Mr.  Hull's,  when  he  said  that 
blocks  of  stone  18ft.  square  were  sent  to  London, 
I  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  masses  of  that 
size  could  not  be  raised  from  the  quarries,  if 
necessary  ;  but  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  blocks  of  18  square  feet  were  pro- 
bably meant.  Your  correspondent  "  South 
Devon"  says  that  even  larger  masses  of  stone  can 
be  got  at  the  quarries  he  visits.  Many  things  are 
possible  that  yet  are  not  practically  useful,  and 
such  a  mass  of  stone  as  18ft.  square  would  not  be 
practically  useful,  because  it  wguld  be  difficult  to 
move  it,  and  convey  it  from  place  to  place. 
Columns  14ft.  high,  or  even  20ft.  high,  are  different 
things,  and  are  more  easily  moved.  The  block 
of  13  tons  mentioned  by  "  South  Devon  "  was  a 
very  big  stone,  but  not  an  impossible  one  at  many 
quarries. — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

The  Writer  of  the  Article  in  Question. 


REPLIES. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2804.]— Measurement  of  Joiners'  'Work.— Two 

surveyors  would  ask  Mr.  Fletcher  if  he  is  in  the  custom 
of  measuring  the  winders  in  a  staircase  as  he  has  de- 
scribed in  his  article  (.No.  IX.)  printed  in  your  last.  They 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  quantity  of  stuff  in  the 
winders  in  question  is  more  like  20ft.  superficial  than 
lOft.  lOin.,  and  that  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  his  calculation,  has 
entirely  omitted  the  quantity  of  material  in  the  risers. 
Perhaps  a  little  more  care  is  requisite  in  articles  written 
for  the  purpose  of  practical  instruction. — L.  <Sc  T. 

[280.';.]— Albert  Durer.- How  can  one  judge  of  the 
genuineness  and  valueof  impressionsof  this  artist's  works? 
Are  some  subjects  more  scarce  than  others,  or  is  their 
worth  determined  by  the  early  or  late  date  of  their  work- 
ing from  the  plate?  Have  the  plates  ever  been  re-en- 
graved, and  spurious  impressions  published  ?  I  saw  an 
account  of  a  recent  sale  at  which  one  specimen  fetched 
£76— subject,  Adam  and  Eve.— Fortywinks. 

[•2806.]— River  Wall.—  I  have  a  river  wall  to  build  in 
front  of  an  old  river  wall  for  a  warehouse,  and  am  per- 
suaded to    set  tho  footings  on  the  concrete  sloping 
towards  the  existing  old  river  wall  thus  :  — 


[2797.]— Durability  of  Stone.— In  reply  to  "Stone- 
mason," I  may  say  that  it  is  my  intention  by-and-bye  to 
state  other  tests  of  the  durability  of  stone  in  addition  to 
that  given  in  tho  last  article;  but  I  think  that  probably  va 
the  mean  time  the  question  may  be  answered  by  some  ol 
tho  readers  of  the  Building  News  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  the  matter.  The  subject  is  quite  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  different  opinions.— AUTHOR  OF 
"Notes  on  Stonework." 

[2797.]— Durability  of  Stone —"  Stonemason  "  de- 
sires to  be  informed  of  tests  to  prove  the  durability  of 
building-stone.  I  know  of  none  more  convincing  than 
the  action  of  the  weather  on  different  kinds  of  stone 
lying  side  by  side  in  buildings  tor  many  centuries  past.  If 
he  could  favour  me  with  a  visit  to  this  locality,  I  would 
show  him  churches  and  other  buildings,  built  of  Ply- 
mouth limestone  and  granite,  where  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  limestone  is  as  good  and  almost  as  fresh  now  as  it  was 
when  first  put  in  the  buildings,  whereas  the  granite  shows 
very  great  indications  of  decay.  This,  no  doubt,  is  m 
consequence  of  limestone  being  more  dense,  compact, 
and  of  finer  texture  than  granite.  I  take  the  above  (or 
weathering  process)  to  be  as  strong  evidence  and  proof 
as  any  argument  that  can  be  advanced  by  theory,  that 
limestone  is  more  durable  than  any  other  stone  that  I 
know  of— far  superior  to  millstone  grit  or  sandstones  of 
any  kind ;  and  instead  of  being  less  than  the  crushing 
power  of  Cornish  granite,  it  is  one-eighth  more.— JOHN 
Goad,  Plymouth. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


PLYMOUTH  TOWN-HALL. 
Sir,— Whilst  we  decline  a  controversy  with  your 
correspondent  Mr.  James  Hicks,  permit  us  to 
say  in  reply  to  his  letter,  that  we  have  acknow- 
ledged, in  the  most  public  way,  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin 
as  our  consulting  architect  for  this  building,  and 
that  we  frankly  recognise  his  services  in  that 
capacity.  He  ■would  not,  however,  we  are  sure, 
any  more  than  ourselves,  wish  to  monopolise  the 
honour  -which  may  attach  to  the  authorship  of 


BuRGATE. — A  stained-glass  window  has  just  been  pu 
up  in  the  ehancel  of  Burgate  Church,  in  memory  o' 
the  late  Rev.  C.  R.  Ashfleld,  who  was  rector  of  that 
parish  for  36  years.  It  is  in  three  compartments,  and 
the  subjects,  which  are  placed  beneath  canopies,  illus- 
trate three  of  our  Lord's  miracles,  viz.,  the  Raising  of 
Jairus's  Daughter,  of  the  Widow  of  Nain's  son,  and 
of  Lazarus.  Under  each  subject  appears  an  angel 
bearing  a  scroll  with  an  explanatory  text  upon  it.  In 
the  tracery  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  window, 
emblems  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  are  introduced.  At  the  bottom  is  an  inscrip- 
tion. The  window  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Barraud,  and  Westlake. 

WOODDITTON. — A  stained-glass  window  has  been  in- 
serted at  the  west  end  of  Woodditton  Church,  at  the 
cost  of  Miss  Dobito,  as  a  memorial  to  her  father, 
mother,  and  two  brothers.  The  window  consists  of 
three  lights,  divided  by  a  transom,  aud  the  six  openings 
are  filled  with  representations  of  the  Six  Acts  of 
Mercy,  enumerated  in  Matthew  xxv.  35,  36.  The 
window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Favill 
and  Ellis,  of  Cambridge. 


I  should  like  the  opinion  of  your  readers,  as  it  strikes  me 
that  this  is  no  improvement  upon  the  level  footings. — 
E.  P. 

[■'807  ]— Main  Drainage  of  To-wns— "What  amount 
I  of  rainfall  per  hour  should  be  provided  for  in  calculatmg 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  MATTERS. 

BRIGHTON.— At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Brighton  Intercepting  and  Outfall  Sewers  Board,  the 
engineer,  Mr.  J.  Hawkshaw,  reported  that  the  works 
were  progressing  most  satisfactorily  ;  9,800ft.  of  brick- 
work had  been  put  into  the  Oft.  diameter  sewer,  and  in 
the  7ft.  diameter  sewer  the  total  length  of  heading 
that  had  been  driven  was  16,000  lineal  feet,  of  which 
15,200ft.  had  been  lined  with  brickwork. 
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DONCASTER. — The  extensive  scwarago  works  which 
the  Corporation  of  Doiicastcr  have  bocii  carrying  out 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  whlcli  have  Involved  an 
outlay  of,about  £25,000,  have  just  been  completed,  and 
the  sewage  of  the  town  is  now  bcuig  pumi>od  up  In  a  farm 
at  Landall,  three  miles  off,  and  being  utilised  In  the 
Irrigation  of  the  land.  The  farm  consists  of  26")  acres, 
and  is  the  property  of  the  Corporation.  It  has  been 
let  to  Mr.  lUchard  Brundell,  Burntrood  Hall,  for 
term  of  fourteen  years,  at  £800  per  annum.  The 
whole  of  tho  works  have  been  designed  and  carried  out 
by  Mr.  B.  S.  Brundell,  C.E.,  of  Doncaster. 

Drainaor  of  the  Fens. — At  the  general  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Middle  Level  Commissioners, 
held  on  Thursday  week  at  March,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  a 
report  from  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  engineer,  was  read,  in 
which  he  stated  that  it  the  effectual  drainage  was  to 
be  by  siphons,  4S  more  than  are  at  present  in  use 
would  be  required,  which  could  not  be  constructed  at 
less,  with  the  iiresent  price  of  iron,  than  £2,200  a 
siphon,  or,  for  tlie  whole  additional  number,  £100,000, 
To  continue  the  drainage  by  siplions  would  involve  a 
greater  expense  than  if  a  sluice  were  erected.  The 
siphons  had  answered  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
devised — namely,  a  temporary  provision  in  a  great 
emergency.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  could  not  see  his  way 
clear  to  recommend  their  adoption  as  a  permanent 
system,  and  had  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
advise  the  construction  of  a  sluice.  The  meeting  ad- 
journed until  the  3rd  of  April  to  discuss  the  subject. 

Thb  Purification  ok  the  Kelvin. — The  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Government  to  inquire  Into  the  pel- 
I  u  tlon  of  rivers  in  Scotland  have  recommended  that  steps 
be  taken  for  the  purification  of  tho  Kelvin  with  all  its 
tributaries,  and  the  Commissioners  are  about  to  issue  cir- 
culars to  the  different  sanitary  inspectors  whose  j  urisdic- 
tion  embraces  any  p.art  of  the  river,  to  carry  this  into 
effect.  Tlie  order  of  the  Commissioners  will  embrace  the 
interdicting  of  all  paper,  print,  dye,  and  bleachworks, 
including  all  the  public  works  between  North  Wood 
side,  Glasgow,  and  Campsie,  from  polluting  the  river.  It 
will  also  become  Illegal  for  any  portion  of  the  town 
sewage  being  discharged  into  the  Kelvin.  Having  this 
in  view,  it  is  understood  that  the  Glasgow  authorities 
have  prepared  a  plan  to  deal  with  the  Pinkston  burn, 
by  taking  it  through  tho  West  End  Park,  down  through 
Stobcross,  and  into  the  Clyde.  The  burgh  of  Maryhill 
will  have  to  expend  several  thousand  pounds  In  making 
a  common  sewer  to  connect  their  drainage  with  the 
Pinkston  burn  drainage  at  the  West  End  Park.  Cam- 
miesburn,  Milngavie,  and  Campsie,  the  sewage  of 
which  also  finds  its  way  into  the  Kelvin,  will  also  have 
to  adopt  measures  for  otherwise  disposing  of  it  ;  but 
the  population  of  these  places  not  being  large,  cesspool 
drainage  may  be  found  sufficient  for  some  years  to 
come. 


The  Thames  Conservancy  and  the  Sewage  op 
Windsor. — At  tho  Windsor  Borough  Sessions,  Mr. 
English,  on  behalf  «f  tlie  Thames  Conservators,  made 
au  apiilicatlon  for  a  summons  against  tho  Windsor 
Local  Board  of  Health,  for  neglecting  to  comply  with 
the  notice  to  discontinue  tlie  flow  of  the  sewage  into 
tho  Thames.  It  was  stated  that  the  local  board  had 
laid  themselves  open  to  a  penalty  of  £3.5,400.  Tlic 
summons  has  been  made  returnable  for  Thursdaj',  the 
20th  inst.,  when  the  case  will  be  fully  gone  into.  Mr. 
H.  W.  .Jones  stated  tliat  the  reason  why  the  notice  had 
not  been  complied  with  was  that  the  Crown  would  not 
grant  them  land  for  the  sewage  purposes,  although 
three  suitable  sites  had  been  selected,  and  the  board 
were  unable  to  obtain  land  from  tiio  Crown  by  com- 
pulsory powers,  as  they  would  do  if  it  belonged  to  pri- 
vate iudlvidnals. 


®ur  ©Dice  WMt 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Bradford  Third  Equitable  Benefit  Building 
Society. — On  Wednesday  week  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held.  The  19th  annual  report  was 
read  by  the  secretary,  who  explained  that  the  reserved 
fund  of  £50,000  deposited  with  the  Bradford  Banking 
Company  was  placed  there  to  be  used  in  the  case  of 
emergency,  for  which  4  per  cent,  was  paid. — The  Chair- 
man, in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  congratu- 
lated the  shareholders  on  the  healthy  and  prosperous 
state  of  the  society,  which  at  the  present  moment  was 
doing  an  immense  amount  of  business  and  a  great  deal 
of  good.  The  society  so  far  had  not  lost  a  single  shillmg, 
and  there  was  not  a  doubtful  security  in  its  possession. 

Driffield  Benefit  Building  Society.  -  The  eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Driffield  and 
East  Riding  Benefit  Building  Society  was  held  in  the 
Court-house  on  Thursday  week.  The  report  stated 
that  during  the  year  167  shares  had  been  taken  up, 
being  an  advance  of  5  7  on  the  previous  year,  and  the 
amount  advanced  was  £4,010,  being  £1,730  more  than 
in  the  preceding  twelve  months.  The  assets  were  over 
£13,000,  and  the  profits  of  the  year  were  £530.  9s.  8d., 
which  allowed  a  dividend  of  per  cent.  and£ll.  8s.  7d. 
to  be  carried  to  the  reserved  fund,  increasing  it  to 
£190.  Is.  lOd. 

Salisbury  and  South  Wilts  Building  and 
Investment  Society.— At  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
society,  lield  last  week,  the  directors  reported  that 
during  the  past  year  £1812. 10s.  had  been  advanced  on 
mortgage;  that  85^  new  shares  had  been  issued, 
maMng  the  present  number  473f,  viz.,  310  held  by  in- 
vesting, and  163f  by  borrowing  members,  or  70  more 
than  were  in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  last  year, 
whilst  only  £92.  12s.  6d.  had  been  withdrawn  by  mem- 
bers. The  capital  account  showed  that  the  total  re- 
ceipts of  tho  society  since  its  establishment  six  years 
ago  had  amounted  to  £15,187.  17s.  lOjd.,  and  the  pay- 
ments to  £14,843. 8s.  4|d.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£344.  9s.  6d. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  re  Peto  and  Betts.— Court  op  Bankruptcy, 
March  6th  (before  Mr.  Registrar  Roche).— At  a 
dividend  sitting  under  the  Joint  estate  of  Sir  Samuel 
Morton  Peto  and  Edward  Ladd  Betts,  trading  in  co- 
partnership with  Thomas  Russell  Crampton,  in  Great 
George-btreet,  Westminster,  as  contractors,  it  was 
stated  Uiat  a  dividend  of  2s.  8d.  in  the  pound  had 
already  been  paid  upon  proofs  which  represented  a  total 
of  £1,119,312.  Mr.  Paget,  the  official  assignee,  also 
reported  that  the  available  assets  consisted  of  Consols, 
£27,171.  lis.  8d.,  and  cash  £20,673,  but  further  funds 
bemg  anticipated,  an  adjournment  pro  forma  was 
granted  until  the  27th  March. 


CAirPHOR  Wood. — Tho  camphor  tree  belongs 
to  the  order  Gutti/e.r<e,  and  grows  without  culti- 
vation in  India  in  the  woods  near  the  sea  coast.  It 
is  frequently  found  upwards  of  15ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  high  in  proportion.  For  carpenters' 
work  the  wood  is  much  esteemed,  being  easy  to 
work,  light,  durable,  and  not  liable  to  be  injured 
by  insects  ;  and  it  retains  a  pleasant  and  agreea- 
ble smell.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  for  the  construction  of  wharves  and 
jetties,  as  it  is  not  destroyed  by  sea-wonns.  Piles 
of  this  wood,  in  a  comparatively  good  state  of 
preservation,  exist  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  of 
Johore,  which  was  abandoned  upwards  of  100 
years  ago.  The  breaking  strain  of  a  piece  3ft. 
long,  by  IJin.  broad,  aud  l|-in.  wide,  has  been 
found  to  be  1,344  pounds. '  Its  weight  is  70 
pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Large  saw  mills'  have 
beon  erected  in  Johore  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring this  valuable  timber  for  exportation. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Engineers'  Society". 
— A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday week — Mr.  Alan  Brebner,  C.E.  president, 
in  the  chair.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Reid,  C.E.,  on  mortar  and  concrete.  The  writer, 
having  given  a  brief  resume  of  the  different  kinds 
of  limes  and  cements,  proceeded  to  examine  in  ' 
detail  the  materials  required  for  making  mortar,  ( 
and  the  reasons  for  using  them.  The  absence  of 
some  guiding  principle  in  the  mixing  of  mortar 
was  pointed  out.  The  great  advance  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cements  Mr.  Reid  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  tests  which  were  first  introduced  iu  the 
London  Main  Drainage  Works.  Instances  were 
given  where  concrete  is  now  successfully  employed 
in  the  construction  of  sea  works,  and  the  commu- 
nication ended  with  brief  quotations  from 
specifications  of  mortar  by  various  engineers. 

Exeter  Cathedral. — What  has  been  hitherto 
known  as^  the  "verger  nuisance"  at  Exeter 
Cathedral  is  now  abolished.  Tho  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter have  placed  the  vergers  on  what  are  con- 
sidered very  liberal  fixed  salaries,  and,  as  will  be 
seen  by  notices  placed  in  the  Cathedral,  all  fees 
and  perquisites  of  every  kind  which  they  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  will  be  abolished. 
A  payment  of  sixpence  will,  however,  be  ex- 
pected from  every  person  wishing  to  see  the 
choir,  aisles,  chapels,  and  tombs ;  but  this,  instead 
of  going  into  the  pockets  of  the  vergers,  will  be 
deposited  in  boxes  placed  in  the  Cathedral,  and 
applied  strictly  to  cathedral  purposes.  Several 
portions  of  the  statuary  work  of  the  reredos  have 
arrived,  and  in  a  short  time  it  is  hoped  that  the 
works  in  the  Choir  and  Lady-chapel  ^vill  be  com- 
pleted. 

National  Monuments.— Sir  J.  Lubbock's  Bill 
proposes  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  (to  be 
a  corporation)  for  the  preservation  of  ancient 
national  monuments.  The  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers will  be  ex  officio — the  Inclosure  Commis- 
sioners for  England,  with  the  persons  for  the  time 
being  holding  the  offices  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
England,  the  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  and  Scotland,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
the  Keeper  of  the  British  Antiquities  at  the 
British  jMuseum ;  and  to  these  are  to  be 
added  three  Commissioners  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  The  Act  is  to  apply  to  any  British, 
Roman,  or  Saxon  remains,  or  to  any  monument 
similar  to  such  as'are  specified  in  a  schedule,  not 
being  situate  in  any  park,  garden,  or  pleasure 
ground,  and  not  being  the  ruins  of  any  castle, 
fortress,  abbey,  religious  house,  or  ecclesiastical 
edifice.  The  Bill  is  to  be  applied  by  giving 
notices,  jpublic  and  private  ;  and  where  applied, 
no  person  will  be  allowed  to  injm-e  or  permit  in-  ' 


jury  to  the  monument.  But  tho  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  the  site  may  give  notice  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  his  intention  to  deal  with  the  monument 
in  a  way  described  in  tho  notico.  and  requiring 
thorn  to  consent  thereto,  or  to  purchase  the  mon- 
ument or  a  power  of  restraint.  There  is  to  bo  a 
right  of  appeal  to  a  Court  of  Law  or  Equity.  The 
Commissioners  may,  by  agreement,  acquire  a 
monument,  of  whatsoever  kind  and  wheresoever 
situate,orapower  of  restraint.  The  Commissioners 
may,  with  a  power  of  consent  of  the  Treasury  and 
tlic  ownors,  do  works  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  monument. 

The  Model  op  the  Thames  Embankment. — 
Lord  Elcho,  in  his  letter  with  reference  to 
Northumberland  House,  which  appeared  in  the 
TimeslsLSt  week,  stated  that  the  great  model  of 
the  Thames  Embankment,  some  time  since  ex- 
hibited in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  has  been 
banished  he  knows  not  whither.  A  correspondent 
writes  to  us  that  tho  model  is  now  deposited  in  a 
refreshment  saloon  of  tho  Bethnal-green  Muwum, 
where  it  may  be  seen  by  those  who  desire  to  make 
use  of  it  as  a  ready  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  the  proposals  made  with  reference  to  an 
opening  into  it  from  Trafalgar-square.  Our 
correspondent  mentions  that  when  he  saw  it 
the  Middle  Temple  Library  had  been  reversed,  so 
as  to  make  the  great  south  window  face  Garden- 
court. 

The  Leicestek  Municipal  Buildings. — At 

the  meeting  of  the  Leicester  Town  Council  last 
week,  the  following   report   of  the  Municipal 
Buildings  Committee  was  adopted  : — The  Muni- 
cipal Buildings  Committee  have  to  report  that 
many  inquiries  having  been  made  by  intended 
competitors  fer  designs  of  municipal  buildings  as 
to  the  mode  of  selection,  and  resolutions  received 
from  the  Society  of  British  Architects,  London, 
and  from  tho  Leicester  Society  of  Architects,  ex- 
pressing their  views  on  the  subject,  they  have 
considered  the  question,  and  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  desirable  that  the  mode  of  selection  should 
be  determined  upon  at  an  early  period,  and  at  once 
made  known  to  competitors.     Considering  the 
difference  of  opinion  which  exists  in  the  profes- 
sion as  to  the  best  way  of  reducing,  classifying, 
and  finally  selecting  competitive  designs,  your 
Committee  feel  a  great  responsibility  in  recom- 
mending the  mode   of  selection,  but  they  have 
given  the  mattortheir  most  careful  consideration, 
and  submit  the  following  proposals  to  the  Coun- 
cil : — That  the  Municipal  Buildings  Committee 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  reduce  the  number  of 
designs  to  ten,  and  refer  such  ten  designs  to  some 
competent  professional  man,  who  shall  select  five 
out  of  the  number  so  referred  to  him,  and  report 
upon  each,  placing  them  in  their  relative  order  of 
merit ;  the  final  decision  as  to  the  award  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  prizes,  being  left  to  the 
Council.    The  Municipal  Buildings  Committee 
shall  select  their  professional  men,  and  refer  the 
election,  out  of  the  three  so  chosen,  to  the  authors 
of  the  ten  plans. 

The  Chelsea  Wharf. — The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  sanctioned  on  Friday  last  the 
purchase  by  the  vestry  of  Chelsea  of  the  Cre- 
morne  Wharf,  for  the  sum  of  £13,000,  subject  to 
the  works  being  carried  out  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  General  Sir  W.  Codrington  asked  if  the 
Conservators  of  the  Thames  had  been  consulted 
in  the  matter.  Mr.  Rogers  replied  that  the  Board 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Conservators,  that 
being  the  business  of  the  vestry. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  and  Thanks- 
giving Day. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  ob- 
jections to  the  extravagance  of  the  Board  of 
Works  are  not  likely  to  be  so  speedily  silenced  as 
might  have  been  imagined  from  Colonel  Hogg's 
answer  last  week  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
ratepayers  generally  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  those  of  theirf  oUows  who,  having  the  means  and 
leisure,  have  determined  upon  seeking  the  resti- 
tution of  the  X3,579  which  was  illegally  expended 
on  Thanksgiving-day.  A  fund  is  being  subscribed 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  filing  a  bill  in  Chancery, 
and  it  has  already  amounted  to  a  very  considerable 
sum. 


Tramways  in  London. — Two  Bills  have  been 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  confirming  provisional  orders  made 
by  that  Board  for  the  construction  of  metropolitan 
tramways.  One  of  the  Bills  includes  tramways 
in  the  heart  of  London,  and  authorises  a  line  from 
the  south,  running  along  Waterloo-road,  over 
Waterloo-bridge,  and  to  a  point  90  yards  north  of 
the  northern  tollgate  on  that  bridge.    The.  Bill 
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includes  also  a  lino  from  tho  south,  crossing  Black - 
friars-bridgo,  and  thon  passins  along  Now  Earl- 
stroot,  and  terminating  at  tlio  lamp  standard  and 
safety-crossing  in  Queen  Victoria-street,  at  tho 
junction  oftliat  street  witli  tho  Poultry ;  also  a 
lino  from  tho  north  along  Farringdon-stroot, 
passing  over  Blackfriars-bridgo  and  along  South- 
wark-stroct  to  tho  Borough  High-stroot. 

A  New  Artificial  Stone. — A  patent  has  been 
granted  in  tho  United  States  for  a  now  artificial 
stone,  produced  by  treating  asbostos,  either 
oTOund  or  in  fibre,  with  silicate  of  potash  or  soda, 
then  pressing  tho  same  into  moulds  of  tho  desired 
form  or  shape,  saturating  tho  mass  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  chloride  of 
magnesium,  and  finally  wasliing  it  in  pure  water. 
Tho  result  is  a  compound  claimed  to  bo  fire-proof 
and  impervious  to  water,  which  can  be  used  with 
o^reat  advantage  for  many  difJerent  purposes.  By 
preference,  tho  bittern,  or  mother  water,  from 
salt  works,  is  used  to  saturate  the  blocks  after 
they  are  pressed.  The  action  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  upon  the  alkaline  silicate 
previously  mixed  with  asbestos,  is  to  decompose 
the  silicate  and  form  insoluble  silicate  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  with  soluble  chlorides  of  potassium 
or  sodium,  the  latter  being  readily  removed  by 
■washing  with  water.  The  principal  advantage 
claimed  for  tho  compound  is  that  it  preserves  a 
certain  degree  of  elasticity,  mainly  due  to  the 
fibrous  nature  of  the  asbestos,  which  cannot  be 
attained  if,  in  place  of  the  asbestos,  clay  or  other 
material  of  a  similar  character  is  employed. 

A  Fireproof  Paint. — Mr.  C.  P.  Grossman, 
West  Warren,  Massachusetts,  has  invented  a  paint 
said  to  be  fireproof.  Take  of  common  lime, 
freshly  slaked,  of  hydraulic  lime,  and  of  silicious 
or  argillaceous  matter  (sand  or  pulverised  slate), 
equal  parts,  to  which  add  cow's  milk  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  the  whole,  when  thoroughly 
mixed,  the  proper  consistency  for  laying  and 
spreading  with  the  ordinary  brush.  Any  desired 
colouring  matter  may  be  added.  For  roofs, 
shingles,  tin-work,  or  iron-work,  the  inventor 
proposes  to  use  "  Brandon  brown,"  a  pulverised 
mineral  obtained  at  Brandon,  Rutland  County, 
Vermont.  When  this  material  is  used,  tho  pro- 
portions should  be  one  part  Brandon  brown,  ten 
parts  common  lime,  ten  hydraulic  lime,  ten  of 
sand  or  pulverised  slate,  and  milk  enough  to  give 
the  requisite  consistency.  The  addition  of  glue 
or  resin  may  in  some  cases  be  of  value.  The  pro- 
portions may  vary  considerably,  but  those  above 
given  are  considered  to  produce  the  best  result. 


MSS.  in  tho  Museum  abundantly  testifies.  In  1 
1832  ho  was  honoured  by  tho  late  King  with  tho 
Knighthood  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian  Quolphic 
Order.  Sir  Frederick  was  also  a  diligent  author, 
and  his  numerous  works  have  generally  a  boarinfj 
on  English  histoi-y  and  tho  early  progress  of 
English  language  and  literature. 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Christopher  Thwaites,  C.E.,  son  of  the  late 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  has 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  city  engineer  and  sur- 
veyor for  Norwich. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  has  consented  to  preside 
at  the  distribution  of  medals  gained  by  the  students 
of  the  Female  School  of  Art,  Queen-square,  Blooms- 
bury,  on  Wednesday,  tlie  '2(ith  instant,  in  the  theatre 
of  the  University  of  London,  Burlington-gardens. 

Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott's  final  lecture  previous 
to  his  retirement  from  the  Professorship  of  Archi- 
tecture at  the  Royal  Academy,  will  be  delivered  on 
Thursday  next. 


THE  ilEASUEEMENT  OP  TIMBEE  AT  LIVEK- 
POOL. 

An  influential  meeting  of  builders  and  timber  mer- 
chantH  was  held  in  tlie  Clarence  Hotel,  Spring  (iardeus, 
Manchester,  on  Kridiiy,  the  7th  March,  1873,  when  the  fol- 
lowing niKolutions  were  passed  unanimously  : — 

(1.)  That  this  meeting  Ims  learned  with  tiurprise  and 
regret  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  in  LiveiiJOOl  to 
abandon  tho  long-established  custom  of  measuring  tim- 
ber by  string,  with  a  view  to  substitute  measurement  by 
calliper,  thereby  compelling  the  purchaser  to  pay  for 
more  than  he  receives,  both  in  respect  of  timber  and  the 
carriage  of  same. 

(2.)  That  this  meeting  pledges  itself  to  oppose,  by  every 
means  in  its  power,  any  attempt  to  change  tho  old  legiti- 
mate mode  of  measuring  so  long  practised  in  tlio  port  of 
Liverpool. 

(.■!.)  That  all  parties  who  are  in  the  liabit  of  purchasing 
timber  in  Liverpool  he  requested  to  communicate 
the  foregoing  resolutions  to  the  merchants  with  whom 
they  do  business,  and  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
a  system  so  unfair  and  uncalled  for;  requesting  that  be- 
fore any  steps  are  taken  in  the  matter,  an  opportunity  bo 
given  to  the  consumers  to  state  their  reasons  for  dis- 
agreeing with  the  proposal. 


A.SHTON  Sc  OKEBN, 
Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble  Merchants,  and  Quarry  Asrents.— Iloofln(r 
•Slates— Bangor,  Blue,  Red,  or  Green,  Blue  Portmadoc  and  WhitLind 
Abbey  Gtreen,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  same  as 
Bangor,  and  unLformity  of  cleavage  equal). 

PriccB  on  Wharf  in  London. 
24  by  12        22  by  12        20  by  10        IS  by  10 
286s.  215«. 


18  by  9 

222b.  ea. 


12  by  Si 
77».  6d. 
Marble  and 


Tins  Late  R.  W.  Thomson,  C.E.— Mr.  R.  W. 

Thompson,  best  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  road- 
steamer,  died  at  his  house,  No.  3,  Moray-place, 
Edinburgh,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.    He  was  born  in  1822  at 
Stonehaven,  and  was  by  his  father  destined  for 
the  pulpit,  but  an  invincible  hatred  of  Latin  barred 
this  path  at  an  early  age,  and  at  fourteen  he  was 
sent  to  a  brother  at  Charleston,  U.S.,  to  be  made 
a  merchant  of.    He  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
he  resided  till  1852,  when  he  went  out  to  Java  to 
erect  some  sugar -machinery.     In  1862  he  re- 
turned to  settle  in  Edinburgh  and  to  perfect  his 
best-known   invention  —  the   road-steamer  —  a 
traction-engine  with  thick  indiarubber  wheels  on 
the  driving-wheels.  Four  or  five  years  ago,  when 
busying  himself  about  his  invention,  he  was 
smitten  with  locomotaraxy,  and  lost  the  power  of 
■walking.    Since  then  he  has  been  an  invalid, 
constantly  confined  to  the  sofa  or  his  bed,  and 
afflicted  with  all  the  diseases  that  result  from  in- 
ability to  take  exercise.    Even  under  terrible 
pain  he  never  repined,  but  worked  to  the  last 
hour,  not  with  mere  resignation,  but  with  a  noble 
contentment. 

The  Late  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  K.H. — 

The  antiquarian  world  will  regret  the  death  of 
Sir  Frederick  Madden,  who  was  for  many  years 
ofiicially  connected  with  the  British  Museum  as 
Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Manuscripts.  The 
seventh  son  of  Captain  Madden,  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  ho  was  born  in  1801  at  Portsmouth. 
About  the  year  1825  he  was  engaged  to  assist  the 
late  Mr.  Roscoe  in  compiling  the  catalogue  of  the 
MSS.  at  Holkham ;  and  tho  skill  and  ability 
■which  he  displayed  in  making  and  annotating 
the  catalogue  led  to  his  employment  at  the  British 
Museum  to  assist  in  compiling  the  classified 
catalogue  of  printed  books  which  was  then  in  pro- 
gress. In  1828  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Keeper,  and  in  1837  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  In  this 
capacity  his  services  were  most  efficient,  as  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  magnificent  collection  of 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Birmingham. — An  important  meeting  was  held  on 
Friday  last  of  employers  and  operatives  in  the  Btr- 
mlngham  building  trades  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
arbitrators  to  decide  on  tlie  notices  tendered  on  both 
sides  for  important  changes  in  the  hours  of  working 
and  wages.     The  time  rules  have  been  In  force  since 
May,  1872,  and  the  last  advance  in  wages  was 
made  in  September.    The  present  hours  of  work,  in  the 
case  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners,  are  from  six  o'clock 
to  five  (with  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals)  on  each  of 
the  first  five  work-days  of  the  week,  except  for  six  weeks 
before  and  six  weeks  after  Christmas,  when,  where 
artificial  light  is  not  furnished,  the  hours  are  from 
seven  to  five,  with  one  hour  for  meals.    The  men  pro 
pose  that  the  hours  shall  be  from  seven  to  five  all  the 
year  round.    The  employers  have  given  notice  that  the 
hours  shall  be  from  six  to  five  from  March  to  October 
Inclusive,  and  seven  to  five  from  November  to  February 
inclusive.    The  carpenters  have  given  notice  of  several 
important  changes  in  regard  to  overtime,  the  effect  of 
which,  it  is  urged  by  the  masters,  would  be  to  dis- 
courage overtime.    The  present  rate  of  carpenters' 
wages  is  7id.  per  hour,  which  the  men  propose  shall  be 
raised  to  Sid.    An  important  alteration  in  the  rules  is 
also  proposed  by  the  carpenters.    The  rule  on  "  the 
authority  of  the  emploj'ers  "  reads  thus,  "  Each  em 
ployer  shall  have  power  to  conduct  his  own  business  in 
any  way  he  thinks  advantageous  in  the  matter  of 
letting  piecework,  in  taking  apprentices,  in  using 
machinery  and  Implements,  and  in  all  details  of 
management  not  infringing  the  direct  liberty  of  the 
workman."    The  men  propose  to  abolish  this  rule 
substituting  nothing  hi  its  place.  The  employers  contend 
that  if  they  accede  to  this  they  will  cease  to  have  any 
control  over  their  businesses.    The  bricklayers  have 
given  notice  for  an  advance  from  7-]-d.  to  S^d.  an 
hour. 

Glasgow. — A  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Glasgow 
joiners  was  held  in  the  Choral  Hall  on  Saturday,  for  the 
purpose  of  "  forwarding  arrangements  for  carrying  out 
the  present  demand."  Mr.  James  Main  moved  :—  "That 
we,  the  joiners  of  the  Glasgow  district,  still  adhere  to  our 
demand  of  one  halfpenny  per  hour  of  advance,  to  come 
into  force  on  the  1st  April,  1873."  Mr.  Fulton  moved  as 
an  amendment—"  That  they  do  not  go  in  for  an  in 
crease  of  pay  at  the  present  time."  Only  five  hands 
were  held  up  In  favour  of  the  amendment,  while  the 
motion  was  carried  almost  unanimously.  Mr.  Mauson 
moved  "  That  in  accordance  with  the  previous  resolu 
tion,  we  call  upon  all  shops  and  squads  to  appoint 
deputations  to  wait  upon  their  employers  and  get  an 
answer  to  our  demand ;  said  deputation  to  meet  on 
Saturday,  29th  March,  to  give  in  their  reports."  The 
motion  was  carried  by  acclamation.  A  motion  was 
also  carried  to  the  effect  that  all  those  who  had  not 
Joined  the  association  should  be  called  upon  to  do  so 
without  delay,  as  the  now  branch  in  Bath-street  wonld 
be  open  for  a  short  time  to  receive  members  at  half 
the  ordinary  entrance  money 


22  by  12 
370b. 

16  by  10        16  by  8        14  by  10        14  by  8 
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Per  m  of  1,200  Slates,  subject  to  a  discount. 
EnameUed  Slate  Chimney  Piecea,  Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  sto'es. 
Ranges,  and  Builders'  Ironmongery.  A.  &  G.'s  Special  lied  Bldge 
TUe«.  Large  Show  of  aU  Goods  at  14  and  I.''),  Bury-street,  S.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  B.C.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  aypUcalion,  accom- 
panying trade  card. 


TENDERS. 


works. 


BARROW-lx-FCKNESS.— For  main  sewerage 
Contract  No.  2.   Mr.  Arthur  Jacob,  engineer. 

Bulmer  £14,000 

Morgan   13,500 

Chappell    Ili823 

Winter   10,650 

Dovener    10,500 

Naylor    10,500 

Helm   10,014 

Moore    9.98* 

Dawson   8,-500 

Fishbum    6,990 

Eitson    6.6 

BIRMINGHAM.— For  warehouse  and  shopping.  Free- 
man-street, Birmingham,  for  Messrs.  Hassall  and  Single- 
ton, ironfounders  and  engineers.  Quantities  supplied. 
Mr.  "W.  Hale,  architect. 

Charley   £1.29" 

Parker  and  Son   

Barton   1,235 

Barnsley  and  Sous   1,228 

Jeffery  and  Pritchard   1,200 

Partridge    1,200 

Matthews    1,197 

Bennett    1-195 

Wilson  and  Son    1,195 


Sui-man  and  Son   1,190 

Barker  and  Son    1,155 

Eavenscrott  and  Son   1,155 

Davies  Bros   1,125 

Preece   1,079 

Horsley  Bros,  (accepted)    1,075 

Chartham  Hatch  (near  Canterbury).— For  the  erec- 
tion of  school  and  residence  at  Chartham  Hatch.  Mr. 
"W.  Elsmore,  architect : — 

School  School  Eesidence 
and  OfBces.   and  Offices. 

Wiltshier  £287  10   0...i;515   0  0 

Cozens   280   0    0...    499    0  0 

Gentry   281    0   0...   495   0  0 

Foad..   272  10   0...   487   0  0 

For  two  farm-labourers'  cottages  at  Lydden, 


DOVEK.- 


MesBrs. 


HuDDERsriBLD. — The  painters  of  Huddersfield  have 
demanded  an  increase  of  |d.  per  hour  in  their  wages. 

London. — A  memorial  from  the  carpenters  and 
jomers  of  London  has  been  addressed  to  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders  asking  for  an  advance 
of  id.  per  hour.  It  is  expected  that  a  general  meeting 
of  masters  will  be  held  to  consider  the  demand. 

Smethwick. — At  a  meeting  of  the  operative  brick' 
layers,  held  at  Woods'  Stores,  Smeth^svick,  last  week,  it 
was  resolved  "to  inform  the  masters  of  West  Brom 
wich,  Oldbury,  and  district,  that  the  men  who  arc  now 
working  by  the  day  wish  to  be  paid  by  the  hour,  and 
at  the  rate  of  7  i  per  hour  ;  that  is,  those  not  ranging 
in  the  Birmingham  district.  All  those  In  Birmingham 
district  to  adhere  to  their  code  and  rules.  To  come 
into  operation  on  the  1st  May,  1873." 


near  Dover,  exclusive  of  carriage  of  materials, 
■Whitley  and  Fry,  architects,  Dover. 

Tunbridge  and  Denne   £410   0  0 

Tipler..:   380   0  0 

Pain   3'9   0  0 

Tucker  (too  late)   S66   0  0 

Bourne  (accepted)    360   0  0 

GODSTONE.— For  new  tramp  cells,  receiving  wards, 
and  porter's  lodge  at  the  workhouse,  Bletchingley.  Mr. 
Alex.  E.  Storming,  architect,  157,  Fenchurch-street. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gritten. 

An  scombe  £  1 ,678  0 

Cook   1,6"3  16 

Coles    1-645  0 

Crossley   1,635  0 

Smethurst   1,567  0 

Wallis  and  Son   1,518 

Woodward   1,500 

Jarrett   I.-ISO 

Sutton   M50 

Hickinbotham   1,'140 

Lacy   ^•tOl 

Worsen    1,3<5 

Galyer   1,350 

Morris   1,332 

Wright  Bros,  and  Goodchild    1,325 

FOR  ENGINEER'S  WORK  TO  THE  AbOVE. 

May  £201  13  C 

Eosser  and  Eussell                              197    5  ( 

Clark  (too  late)                                    193   7  C 

Fraser  Bros.  (Hot-water  only)               170   0  ( 

E.  Dye                                            l*'    1  ■- 

LiMEHOUSE.— For  providing    illuminating  dials 
parish  church.    Mr.  A.  H.  Harston,  architect. 
BlundeU  and  Sons  (accepted)  £750 
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THE    MANCHESTER  CONSERVATIVE 
CLUB  COMPETITION. 

FORTY-NINE    sets    of    drawings  were 
received  by  tbe  Directors  of  the  Man- 
chester Conservative  Club  Company,  Limited, 
on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  in  reply  to  a 
general  invitation  to  architects  issued  by  them 
in  December  last.    From  this  number  six 
designs  were  selected  for  the  final  considera- 
tion of  the  Directors   by  their  professional 
adjudicator,  Mr.  Murgatroyd,  of  Manchester. 
On  Saturday  last  the  Directors,  in  accordance 
with  their  offer,  awarded  premiums  of  one 
hundred  guineas  each  to  the  authors  of  the  three 
designs  bearing  the  mottoes  respectively  of 
"  Experientia "   (design  three),  "Stanley," 
and  "  Conservative."     The  design  marked 
"Experientia"   is  the  production  of  Mr. 
Walker,  of  London  ;  "  Stanley  "  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Salomons,  of  Manchester ;  and  "  Con- 
servative," which  has  received  the  highest 
consideration,  is  the  design  of  Messrs.  Pen- 
nington and  Bridgen,  of  Manchester.    All  the 
drawings  submitted  to  the  Directors  have  been 
exhibited  during  the  present  week  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  The 
Directors  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to 
exercise  the  fullest  discretion  in  their  choice 
of  an  architect  to  conduct  the  erection  of  the 
proposed  building.     Should   either  of  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  the  premiums  have  been 
awarded  be  chosen  for  that  purpose,  his  re- 
muneration as  architect  will  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  Institute  scale  of  charges  (which  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Manchester  Society 
of  Architects),  in  addition  to  the  premium ; 
but  in  the  event  of  no  approved  contractor 
being  found  to  undertake  the  work  for  a  sum 
"not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  more  than  the 
stipulated  sum  of  £23,500,  then  the  architect, 
although  chosen,  is  not  to  be  further  employed, 
or  remunerated  beyond  the  payment  of  his 
premium. 

The  subject  of  the  competition  presented 
three  leading  conditions — a  corner  frontage 
in  two  principal  thoroughfares,  capable  of 
high  artistic  treatment — a  site  (about  40yds. 
by  22yds.  in  area)  of  too  great  value  for  any 
considerable  portion  to  be  left  uncovered,  yet 
affording  no  means  of  obtaining  light  or 
ventilation  on  two  sides ;  and,  paramountly, 
a  financial  condition — a  maximum  number 
of  business  premises  to  produce  a  remunera- 
tive return  for  the  outlay  of  the  building 
being  required,  in  addition  to  the  Club 
accommodation. 

In  the  first  of  these  conditions — the  treat- 
ment of  the  elevations — the  three  premiated 
designs  do  not  stand  conspicuously  above 
some  others.  All  three,  in  style,  conform  to 
the  desire  of  the  directors,  who  stipulated  that 
"  they  would  prefer  one  of  the  so-called 
Italian  or  Classic  styles  "  for  the  exterior  of 
their  building.  Mr.  Walker's  design  is  a 
symmetrical,  Barry-Hke,  well-proportioned 
block,  five  stories  in  height,  with  dormers  and 
and  an  open  parapet.  Its  square  cubical  out- 
lines are  repetitions  of  a  similar  character  to 
those  which  abound  in  unpicturesque  Man- 
chester. In  the  coarsely  drawn  perspective 
view  of  Mr.  Salomons's  design  the  dwarfed 
lower  story,  and  the  overhung  upper 
cornice,  with  its  superimposed  tall  heavy 
dormers  and  high  roof,  show  a  disproportion 
of  parts  that  mars  the  whole  composition. 
In  the  delicately-drawn  elevations  these  defects 
are  less  apparent,  still  they  exist.  As  a 
composition,  it  relies  upon  beauty  of  details, 
and  not  upon  dignity  of  conception.  Messrs. 
Pennington  and  Bridgen' s  elevations  are  par- 
tially conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  instructions 
issued  by  the  directors,  who  required  that  the 


"exterior  of  the  building  should  be  charac- 
terised by  simplicity  and  dignity."    "  Sim- 
plicity" has  not  been  understood  by  these 
designers  as  implying  Classic  severity,  but 
rather  as  a  limit  to  the  prevailing  taste  dis- 
played in  the  best  Manchester  warehouses. 
The  design,  in  Manchester,  would  2)resent  no 
indications  of  the  building  being  a  speciality 
apart  from  from  the  ordinary  run  of  imposing 
structures  in  the  principal  streets.    It  lias  no 
club  or  palatial  features.    It  has  a  good  cen- 
tral entrance,  with  slightly  projecting  breaks 
on  each  flank  of  the  principal  frontage,  and 
a  level  parapet  whereto  the  principal  chimney 
stacks  are  brought.    A  mansard  roof,  evident 
in  the  sections,  is  not  shown  in  the  elevations 
or  the  perspective.     A  serious  drawback  to 
the  required  "dignity"  of  the  edifice  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  windows  of  the  first,  or 
principal  floor,   on  the  longest  elevation  to 
Cross-street,  only  light  ordinary  ofiices.  For 
utilitarian  reasons    these   windows,  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  predominating  fea- 
tures, are  made  subservient.    They  have  the 
appearance  of  being  dropped  down  in  too 
close  proximity  to  the  lower  story,  forming 
a  confusion  of  parts  out  of  keeping  with  the 
breadth  and  isolation  of  the  details  in  the 
upper  portion. 

The  design  with  the  motto,  "  Honour  the 
King,"  has  simple,  freely-treated  Italian 
elevations,  both  symmetrical  and  picturesque. 
The  building  has  four  principal  stories  and 
an  attic  story.  The  windows  of  the  three 
lower  stories  are  contained  under  simicircular 
arches.  There  are  no  meretricious,  or  mere 
ornamental  features,  in  the  design.  Its  pic- 
turesqueness  is  obtained  by  raising  the  centre 
of  the  longest  elevation,  by  the  judicious 
management  of  the  angle  of  the  building,  and 
the  happy  projections  and  prominence  given 
to  important  parts.  It  is  a  chaste  and  har- 
monious composition. 

"Pelham"  is  the  motto  of  a  design  con- 
ceived in  the  spirit  of  Vaabrugh,  of  whom  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  said,  that  "he  composed  like 
a  painter."  It  is  bold,  vigorous,  and  pic- 
turesque in  plan  as  well  as  in  elevation. 
_  "Hiac  Spes  Effulget"  deserves  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  clever,  well-proportioned  build- 
ing, three  stories  and  an  attic-story  in  height, 
of  the  ordinary  Manchester  type. 

"Utility." — The  elevations  of  this  design 
inclose  a  plan,  probably  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  well-arranged  in  the  whole  competi- 
tion. The  elevations — to  which  alone  refer- 
ence is  now  being  made — are  worthy  of  the 
plan.  A  picturesque  cupola  at  the  angle, 
open  vaulted  terminals,  ornamental  dormers, 
with  an  intermediate  solid-panelled  parapet, 
give  an  animated  "  sky-line  "  to  the  building. 
Polished  red  granite  shafts,  panelled  pilasters 
and" spandrels,  somewhat  liberally  introduced, 
rather  destroy  the  repose  of  an  otherwise 
dignified  and  well-proportioned  Italian 
b  uilding. 

"  (iueen  and  Constitution." — This  is  a 
clever  design.  It  grapples  with  the  palatial 
character  of  a  club  edifice,  and  is  a  conception 
which  might  rely  on  its  architectural  power 
without  the  sculptural  accessories  introduced 
upon  the  first  story.  Its  height  of  six  stories, 
and  the  encroachment  of  a  majestic  bay- 
window  over  the  pavement  in  S.  Ann's-street, 
with  some  other  f  eatui'es,  are  points  against 
the  prospect  of  its  realisation  in  stone. 

"BB."— This  design,  Parisian  in  feeling, 
presents  a  compact  elevation  to  S.  Ann's- 
street,  but  the  longer  elevation,  to  Cross- 
street,  has  the  appearance  of  two  buildings, 
one  foui-  stories,  and  the  other  six  stories  in 
height,  with  an  attic-story  to  each.  The 
designer  evidently  intended  that  his  frontage 
should  one  day  be  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  corresponding  flank  to  that  portion  four 
stories  in  height  next  to  S.  Ann's-street. 

"  Manchester  "  and  a  Maltese  Cross. — This 
is  another  of  the  few  designs  which  realise 
the  public  and  palatial  character  of  a  club 
edifice,  as  distinct  from  an  ordinary  large 
building  with  a  mere  imposing  front.  The 


bold  and  well- conceived  intention  of  a  build- 
ing of  three  jiroportionately-graduatcd  stories, 
with  an  attic-story,  relieved  by  a  central 
cupola,  and  a  central,  boldly  projecting,  semi- 
circular bay-window,  is  indicated,  but  not  so 
well  expressed  as  it  would  have  been  in  less 
coarsely-executed  drawings. 

"Audi  Alteram  Partem." — Theauthor  of  the 
design  with  this  motto  has  made  a  splendid 
protest  against  the  exclusive  adoption  of  one 
of  the  "  so-called  Italian  or  Classic  styles  "  for 
this  proposed  building.  His  design  shows  a 
cleverly-composed  and  beautifully-drawn 
Gothic  building,  of  the  latest  Victorian  cha- 
racter. Unfortunately  for  his  chance  of  suc- 
cess, as  well  as  for  his  idea  of  fitness,  he  chose 
to  place  the  required  shops  under  a  series  of 
dwarfed  pointed  arches,  Avith  heavy  interme- 
diate piers.  The  true  interests  of  art  do  not 
require  such  a  slavish  regard  for  unfitness ; 
nor  is  there  any  reasonable  pretext  for  con- 
signing a  shopkeeper  in  a  dull  manufacturing 
city  to  premises  from  which  one-half  of  the 
scanty  light  of  day  is  excluded.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  this  unwise  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch,  which  is  rarely  or  never  met 
Avith  in  actual  practice,  incessantly  recurs  in 
competition  designs.  The  preceding  remarks 
apply  to  the  elevations  and  perspective  views 
of  the  various  designs  mentioned.  The  higher 
consideration  in  this  competition  has  been 
directed  to  the  planning. 

In  regarding  the  majority  of  the  plans — in 
this  instance  requii-ed  for  Classic  elevations — 
it  becomes  painfully  apparent  that  the  vulgar 
emulation  excited  by  competitions  is  destruc- 
tive of  true  art-feeling.  Had  any  one  of 
the  competent  architects  engaged  in  this  com- 
petition been  commissioned  in  a  legitimate 
manner  to  design  a  Classic  building,  his  in- 
stinctive, as  well  as  his  cultivated,  feeling  for 
unity  iu  his  work,  would  have  led  him  to  pre- 
pare a  Classic  jilan  for  his  Classic  elevations. 
Instead  of  working  in  that  homogeneous  sp  rit, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  competitors  for  this 
Manchester  Club  House  have  submitted  eccen- 
tric plans,  just  as  a  shrewd  linen-draper  sub- 
mits patterns  to  his  fickle  customers.  Very 
few  of  them  have  any  claim  to  be  called  Classic 
plans  ;  and  among  those  having  no  such  claim 
are  the  three  premiated. 

Mr.  Walker  provides  five  shops  and  twelve 
ofiices  for  sources  of  revenue,  in  addition  to 
the  Club  accommodation.    Mr.  Salomons  iu- 
troduces  an  arcade,  whereby  he  provides  17 
small  shops  on  the  ground  floor.    In  his  base- 
ment there  are  cellars  which  may  be  let,  but 
he  has  no  ofiices,  all  the  upper  floors  being 
required  for  his  club  accommodation.  The 
space  over  the  arcade  forms  an  open  area 
above  the    ground-floor,    giving  adequate 
means  of  lighting  and  ventUating,  but,  to 
some  extent,  destroying  the  grouping  and 
connection  of  the  club-rooms.    The  closets 
and  urinals  for  the  seventeen  sh :  ps  are  in- 
advertently placed  in  the  centre  of  the  base- 
ment, with  lights  from  the  floor  of  the  arcade 
only,  and  an  approach  thi-ough  a  narrow  dark 
passage.    The  principal  club-rooms  and  the 
kitchens,  of  themselves  elegant  and  spacious, 
appear  inconveniently  placed  for  serving.  The 
subordinate  rooms,  and  those  for  servants, 
are  very  complete.    Messrs.  Pennington  and 
Bridgen's  plan  has  many  good  points,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Idtclien  arrangements  are 
most  inadequate.    The  kitchen  itself  is  small, 
and  the  scullery,  wherein  is  the  hoist  which 
may  be  used  for  supplying  "  400  or  500 
persons  during  three  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,"  is  only  16ft.  by  loft.  These  gentle- 
men place  their  reading-room  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  provide  a  cart-way  at  the  back  of 
their  building  with  an  open  court-yard,  for 
access  to  the  cellarage  and  the  supply-depart- 
ment of  the  Club.    They  provide  foiu-  shops 
and  two  ofiices  on  the  ground-floor,  and  ten 
ofiices  on  the  first  and  mezzanine  floors,  for 
supplying  a  revenue. 

The  best  plan  in  the  competition,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  that  with  the  motto  "  Utility." 
The  club-rooms    arc    well  grouped ;  the 
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kitchens  ample ;  by  the  introduction  of  two 
irrcf^ular  open  areas  at  the  back,  liglit  and 
ventilation  arc  secured  for  every  apartment ; 
and  there  arc  six  shops  and  sixteen  ollioes 
provided  to  supply  a  revenue.  Other  good 
plana,  in  some  respects,  are  those  with  the 
mottoes  ''Honour the  King,"  "  Manchester," 
"Audi  Alteram  Partem";  "  Lux  inTenebris," 
and  "Treu  und  Test,"  the  serving  arrange- 
ments in  the  three  last  named  are  far  superior 
to  those  in  the  three  premiated.  "Trcuund 
l''cst "  provides  8  shops,  23  offices,  and,  in  the 
basement,  a  wine-store  and  a  restaiirant,  each 
with  separate  entrances. 

Interior  views  of  the  proposed  building  were 
prohibited.  The  drawings  were  to  a  scale  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  on  imperial 
paper,  mounted,  without  frames.  The  instruc- 
tions prohibited  colour  on  the  perspectives  and 
elcTations,  and  also  on  the  plans,  except  for 
denoting  the  materials  of  the  floors.  The 
elevations  were  in  sepia.  Among  the  number 
of  designs  were  several  by  junior  hands,  who, 
so  long  as  their  seniors  set  the  example  of 
■undertaking  competitions,  must  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  industry  and  courage  in 
putting  their  power  to  the  test ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  reminded  that  not  one,  but  many, 
failures  bring  perfection. 


ART  EDUCATION. 

IT  is  some  satisfaction  to  find  that  the  obser- 
vations made  recently  in  these  pages  on 
the  modern  system  of  art-training  have  created 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  among  some  of 
the  readers  of  the  BuiLDrNG  News  ;  and  the 
adverse  strictures  passed   by  a  contributor 
under  the  initials  "jW.  S."  on  the  principles 
1  there  laid  down,  are  so  far  satisfactory  as 
they  indicate  the  ciu-rent  ideas  among  pro- 
fessors of  art,  and — unwittingly  perhaps — 
the  necessity  of  uprooting  them.    "  W.  S." 
decisively  shows  in  his  opening  remarks,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  "fondled  art"  of  the 
fashionable,  or  that  art  wliich  helps  to  relieve 
the  ennui  of  the  lazy,  well-to-do  part  of 
society,  that,  as  at  present  understood  and 
regarded,  "  Art"  is  merely  a  name  for  any- 
thing in  which  the  "taste"  of  the  public, 
however  bad  that  may  be,  can  be  exercised. 
It  may  mean  a  great  deal  more,  and  may  be 
expanded  to  the  higher  definition  of  "  W.  S." 
as  the  sister  of  religion,  or  what  else  he  IDies 
to  call  it ;  but  what,  I  ask,  is  the  use  of  try- 
ing to  exalt  the  sphere  and  character  of  art, 
or  any  function  of  the  mind,  so  long  as  the 
professors  of  art  become   mere  tools  and 
drudges,  and  neglect  the  means  of  rendering 
art  what  it  once  was,  and  what  it  ought  to  be 
again — a  noble  andf  ree  impulse  and  expression 
of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  whether 
in  words,  sound,  or  form  ?    There  is  a  good 
deal  of  foolish  boast  with  many  who  are 
always  proclaiming  the  dignity  of  art  in  the 
public  ear,  but  who  fail  to  see  in  what  it  con- 
sists.   They  point  with  a  great  deal  of  self- 
gratulation  to  the  temples  and  sculptured 
marbles  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  to  the  works 
of  ancient  masters,  and  believe  art  is  there  to 
be  found,  only  to  be  rekindled  by  the  modern 
spirit.    What  blindness !  As  well  might  they 
imagine  that  the  poetic  genius  is  to  be  acquired 
by  carefully  studying  Homer  or  any  of  the 
ancient  poets.    They  forget  that  for  the 
purpose  or  aim  of  modern  life,  instruction  in 
such  art  is  dead  and  as  effete  as  the  trunk  of 
an  old  tree.    It  is  useful  as  a  record  only. 
Beauty,  it  is  true,  is  to  be  found  still  in  the 
curves  and  proportions,   the  massing,  and 
grouping,  and  colouring — a  beauty  which  still 
lives  and  impresses  us  ;  but  this  beauty — the 
product— does  not  give  us  the  producing 
principles,  the  elements,  frame,  or  temper  of 
mind  out  of  which  the  beautiful  result  grew. 
Then  of  the  ancient  masters,  we  have  their 
works  only.  Admirable  as  they  are,  however, 
they  do  not  afford  us  what  we  want.    If  we 
knew  the  training  of  these  great  artists  of  the 
past,  their  manner  of  working,   we  should 


possess  something  more  valuable  than  all  their 
works.  The  principles — -the  process  of  art- 
thought  and  expression  are  what  we  need,  not 
the  petrified  results.  It  is  here  there  is  such 
i>  mistake  made  ;  under  modern  art-teaching 
the  studi'nt  is  taught  from  the  wrong  end. 

"  W.  S."  says  :  "  With  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral study  of  the  ancients.  Nature  truly  is  ever 
the  same,  but  we  and  our  knowledge  of  her 
are  continually  changing,  so  that  to  no  one 
generation  will  she  appear  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  to  the  preceding,"  &c.    Again,  he 
says  :  ' '  Now,  one  of  the  numerous  ways  of 
seeing  man's  views  of  Nature  in  the  past  is  to 
follow  up  the  study  of  those  who  had  read  her 
well  in  their  day.    From  them  we  learn  both 
how  Nature  manifested  herself,  and  how  they 
regarded  and  realised  her  manifestations." 
The  inference  from  these  remarks  is  clear — 
namely,  that  we  should  be  content,  not  with 
our  own  advanced  views  of  Nature,  but  that 
we  sliould  read  her  only  through  the  spectacles 
of  the  ancients  ;  in  other  words,  that  though 
she  is  worthy  of  all  study  as  unchanging  in 
her  attributes,  we  should,  nevertheless,  not 
trust  our  faculties,  but  read  and  understand 
her  only  in  a  secondhand  sort  of  way,  or  by 
the  (dim)  light  of  those  who  had  "read  her 
well  in  their  day."    The  question  suggests 
itself.  Why  should  we  want  to  measure  our 
own  views  by  man's  views  of  Nature  in  the 
past  ?    Have  we  lost  the  perception  or  intel- 
lect of  our  forefathers  ?     Are  our  natural 
powers  to  be  disused?    But,  again,  "W.  S." 
assumes  our  perception  and  knowledge  of 
Nature  to  be  always  the  same  when  he  tells 
us  to  ' '  look  upon  the  past  as  so  much  realised 
to  us."    Where  would  our  knowledge  of  facts 
be  if  we  had  taken  for  granted  all  our  fore- 
fathers' fictions  and  idle  chimeras  ?  Where, 
alas  !  would  our  philosophy  have  been  ?  The 
superiority  of  much  of  ancient  over  modern 
art  is  no  exception  to  the  law  here  involved. 
Its  superiority  is  the  result  of  a  free  and  un- 
fettered appeal  to  Nature  and  intellect,  but 
does  not  in  the  slightest  claim  on  that  account 
to  be  regarded  as  "realised  results"  for  us, 
from  which  we  are  to  start.    Far  from  it. 
Oui'  notions  of  beauty  and  fitness  are  modified 
by  various  circumstances  of  thought  and  the 
age  we  live  in.    If  all  the  past  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  so  much  realised  to  us,  and  if,  as 
"  W.  S."  says,  "the  work  is  actually  done  so 
far,  and  our  business  is  to  take  it  up  at  the 
point  which  it  has  reached,"  where  would  be 
the  boasted  and  oft-prated  spirit  and  nobility 
of  art  ? — where  its  fiexibiUty,  its  response  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  emotions  ?  It 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  be  chained_  to 
models  ;  there  would  be  no  life  in  it.    It  is  a 
farce  to  speak  of  "  studying  the  spirit  of  the 
past ;  "  it  is  a  phrase,  1  know,  often  used,  but 
it  is  simply  a  sentimental  one.    How  can  the 
"spirit"  of  the  past  be  infused  into  the 
modern  spirit  ?   It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  if  by  it  is  meant  a  study  of  the  principles 
of  the  action  or  the  process  of  creation  of  art, 
then  surely  it  is  simply  nonsense  to  think  we 
arrive  at  it  by  studying  old  works. 

I  am  glad  to  find  "  W.  S.,"  although  he 
differs  from  me  in  reasoning,  accepts  the  con- 
clusions I  arrive  at.    After  aU,  the  points  of 
disagreement  may  ultimately  be  reduced  to 
one  or  two  simple  propositions.    The  remarks 
of  "  W.  S."  on  my  second  paper  (Jan.  3,  p.  7) 
have  reference  to  the  fundamental  principle  I 
started  upon,  or  the  natural  order  in  which 
knowledge  is  acquired.    "  W.  S."  says  it  is 
proved  untrue^by  observation  ;  but  he  uncon- 
sciously admits  "its  truth  all  through  his  re- 
marks.   He  denies  Macaulay's  remark  that 
poetic  genius  fiourished  most  in  rude  and  un- 
scientific times,    and  yet  he  exhorts  us  to 
study  and  repeat  the  works  of  those  periods. 
We  are  led,  after  all,  to  the  fundamental 
question,  "How  art  is  to  be  studied ? "—or 
whether  we  are  to  employ  our  own  faculties 
iu  the  study  of  Nature,  and  in  the  deductions 
of  laws  which  shall  govern  our  modern  re- 
quirements ;  or  whether  we  are  to  study  and 
repeat  the  works  of  the  ancients,  with  the 


idea  of  imbibing  and  preserving  the  spirit  of 
their  art  ?  Which  is  the  noblest  occupation  ? 
Schiller,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  "W.  S.," 
seems  to  support  the  former  idea.  He  says  : 
"  The  artist,  it  is  true,  is  the  son  of  his  age  ; 
but  pity  for  him  if  he  is  its  pupil  or  its 
favourite.  .  .  The  matter  of  his  works  he 
will  take  from  the  present,  but  their  form  he 
will  derive  from  a  nojiler  time;  nay,  from 
beyond  all  time,  from  the  unchanging  unity 
of  his  own  nature." 

In  conclusion,  by  the  term  "  Nature,"  I 
mean,  not  the  contracted  or  sensuous  idea 
which  "  W.  S."  appears  to  think  I  intend, 
nor  the  very  expansive  and  latitudinarian  one 
sometimes  attached  to  that  term,  but  that 
order  of  things  as  established  by  immutable 
laws  which  prevails  in  the  constitution  of  the 
universe,  or  that  simple  law  of  cause  and 
effect — the  native  state  and  principle  of  any- 
thing by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  mere 
artifice  and  conventional  custom. 

G.  HXJSKISSON  GUILLAUME. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ARTISTIC 
IRONWORK. 
Leotuke  I. 

MR.  THOMAS  PEARD  delivered  the  first  of 
a  course  of  two  lectures  on  this  subject  at 
the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last.    In  commencing,  Mr.  Peard  said 
that  in  this  and  the  succeeding  lecture  he  should 
endeavour  to  say  something  upon  the  art  of  pro- 
ducing art  metal-work  rather   than  upon  art 
metal-work  as  such,  and  should  confine  his  atten- 
tion principally  to  such  matters  as  were  adjuncts 
to  architectural  art.  The  subject  -was  surrounded 
with  many  difiBculties — difBculties  such  as,  if  ho 
mistook  not,  his  friends  Messrs.  Brindley  and 
Redfern  scarcely  had  to  contend  with.    The  art 
of  producing  architectural  carving  and  sculpture 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  old  maxim  of  "  Cut 
and  contrive,"  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  "  Con- 
trive and  cut,"  because,  given  the  stone  and  the 
design,  and  the  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  ■ 
art-workman  of  the  thing  to  be  produced,  there 
•was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to  work.    But  in  the 
case   of  metal-work  there   was  a  number  of 
separate  processes  which  must  be  tolerably  well 
mastered,  either  by  intuitive  perception  and  com- 
prehension, or  by  patient  application  and  carefnl 
study,  hefore  the  art-workman  could  be  efficient 
in  the  art  of  working  in  metal,  apart  altogether 
from  the  capability  of  producing  artistic  iron- 
work.   Before  proceeding  to  enter  upon  the  tech- 
nical details  of  his  immediate  subject,  Mr.  Peard 
gave  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  iron  manufacture,  and  quoted  the 
following  remarks  by  Dr.  Ure  as  to  the  varied  and 
important  uses  to  which  that  metal  is  put: — 
"  Every  person  knows  the  uses  of  this  truly 
precious  metal ;   it  is  capable  of  being  cast  in 
moulds  of  any  form — of  being  drawn  out  into 
wires  of   any  desired  strength  or  fineness— of 
being  extended  into  plates  or  sheets — of  being 
bent  in   every  direction — of  being  sharpened, 
hardened,  and  softened  at  pleasure.    Iron  accom- 
modates itself  to  all  our  wants,  our  desires,  and 
even  our  caprices  ;  it  is  equally  serviceable  to  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  to  agriculture,  and  war;  the 
same  ore  furnishes  the  sword,  the  ploughshare, 
the  scythe,  the  pruning-hook,  the  needle,  the 
o-ravei',  the  spring  of  a  watch  or  of  a  carriage,  the 
chisel,  the  chain,  the  anchor,  the  compass,  the 
cannon,  and  the  bomb.    It  is  a  medicine  of  much 
virtue,  and  the  only  metal  friendly  to  the  human 
frame."    The  lecturer  mentioned  that  up  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  charcoal  was  the  only  fuel  used 
by  the  iron-smelters  of  this  country ;  but  the  in- 
crease of  the  manufacture  caused  such  a  demand 
upon  the  forests  of  the  country  that  in  this  reign 
it  was  prohibited  to  cut  down  wood  for  the  use  of 
iron-works.    James  I.  granted  patents  to  iron- 
masters for  using  "  pit-coals  "  and  "  sea-coal "  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  Earl  of  Dudley  bemg 
the  first  person   to  whom  such  a  patent  was 
oranted.    The  smoke  was  found  to  be  a  serious 
obstacle,  and  coke  was  tried  with  better  results, 
coke  being  more  analogous  to  charcoal  as  a  fuel. 
The  introduction  of  the  steam-engine  gave  a  great 
impetustotheironmanufacture.principallythrough 
the  inventions  of  a  Mr.  Cort,  a  wealthy  man  ro- 
I  siding  at  Gosport.   He  introduced  the  processes 
of  "puddling"  and  "rolling,"  and  from  that  time 
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tho  gi'oat  iron  manufacture  of  tliis  country  really 
dated  its  profjross  and  development.   Cort  spent 
.£20,000  in  perfecting  his  inventions,  and  in  tlie 
erection  of  proper  machinery  for  carrying  them 
into  effect;  but  his  patents  were  rendered  quite 
valueless  to  him  by  tho  dishonesty  of  Government 
officials,  and  he  died  penniless.    Some  few  years 
ago,  however,  his  descendants  were  awarded  a 
pension  in  recognition  of  tho  services  which  their 
ancestor  had  rendered  to  tho  country.  Court's  in- 
ventions gave  the  first  great  stimulus  to  an  in- 
dustry which  had  enriched  this  country  by  some- 
thing like  XGOO,000,000  sterling,  and  which  gave 
employment  to  at  least  {)00,000  persons.  These 
remarks  of  course  applied  only  to  tho  manufac- 
ture of  ii'onfor  industrial  and  engineering  purposes. 
All  tho  ornamental  ironwork  produced  in  Media3val 
times  was  purely  the  result  of  hand-work — aided, 
perhaps,  sometimes,  by  the  tilt-hammer.  At 
that  time  only  iron  of  tho  best  quality,  tough 
and   fibrous,   was   obtainable,   and  that  to  a 
very  limited  extent,   although    the   only  de- 
mands made  upon  the  iron  manufacture  were 
for  weapons  of  warfai-e,  agricultural  implements, 
and  for   such  work  as  was  required   in  con- 
nection  with  architecture.     Tho   demand  for 
iron  for  the  two  former  purposes  (but  especially 
the  first),  together  with  the  largo  demand  for 
smiths  in  the  army,  greatly  limited  the  produc- 
tion of  artistic  ironwork  for  architectural  pur- 
poses, and  precluded  its  use  wherever  it  could  be 
dispensed  with.    The  large  demand  for  ironwork 
in  the  industrial  arts  and  for  shipbuilding  in  the 
present  day  also  had  a  tendency  in  this  direction, 
inasmuch  as  large  numbers  of  smiths  preferred 
the  comparatively  "  plain-sailing  "  of  heavier  and 
commoner  work  to  the  more  delicate  and  compli- 
cated occupation  of  tho  art  metal-worker.  At 
the  same  time   tho    more  cultivated  tastes  of 
the  people  generally  were  bringing  into  greater 
requisition  every  day,  among  the  other  arts  for- 
merly so  intimately  associated  with  architecture, 
the  art  of  tho  worker  in  iron  and  brass.    The  dis- 
inclination of  smiths  to  strive  to  excel  in  artistic 
■work  was  the  more  to  bo  regretted,  as  by  the 
general  adoption  of  machinery  in  the  preparation 
of  the  raw  material,  the  art  metal-worker  was  now 
relieved  of  much  of  the  heavy  labour  which  the 
Mediaeval  metal  worker  had  to  perform,  and  was 
thus  left  free  to  bestow  moro  thought  upon  tho 
shapes  which  his  metal  was  to  assume  in  order  to 
produce  artistic  ironwork  in  the  best  sense.  It 
was  of  tho  first  importance  that  every  design  for 
ironwork  should  be  not  only  harmonious  and  con- 
sistent in  itself,  but  also  in  accord  with  the  par- 
ticular kind  and  quality  of  the  metal  or  material 
in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  executed,  and 
fitted  for  the  position  for  which  it  was  destined. 
In  connection  with  this  thought.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt 
had  the  following,  in  his  "Theory  of  Metal- 
work": — "  No  successful  result  can  be  obtained 
in  the  production  of  beautiful  ironwork  or  beau- 
tiful anything  else,  until  one  of  three  things  takes 
place — either  first,  until  the  manufacturer  and 
designer  are  one  individual,  doubly  gifted ;  or, 
secondly,  until  the  manufacturer  takes  the  pains 
to  investigate  and  master  so  much  of  the  ele- 
ments of  design  as  shall  enable  him  to  judici- 
ously control  tho  artist;  or,  thirdly,  until  tho 
artist  by  a  careful  study  of  tho  material  and 
its  manufacture   shall  elaborate  and  employ  a 
system    of   design    in    harmony   with,  and 
special     to,    tho     peculiarities     so  evolved." 
Since  the  date  at  which  that  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed much  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
each  of  the  directions  indicated,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, upon   no  settled  practice.  Scarcely 
could  there  be  found  two  architects  of  any  note 
who  would  agree  upon  even  the  general  principles 
upon  which  ironwork  should  be  designed,  while 
the  young  gentlemen  of  tho  profession,  almost  as 
soon  as  they  had  learnt  to  sketch,  became  so 
fascinated  by  tho  subject  of  metal  work  that 
they  considered  themselves  competent  to  design 
ironwork   and  to  teach  smiths  their  business. 
Some  smiths,  too,  thought  themselves  capable  of 
executing  ironwork  in  any  style  without  tho 
slightest  knowledge  of  Gothic,  Greek,  or  any 
other  variety  of  detail.     Tho  workmen,  again, 
who  were  afflicted  with  the  belief  that  they  were 
capable  of  producing  any  piece  of  ornamental 
work  that  was  put  into  their  hands  were  generally 
almost  quite  innocent  of  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  material  in  which  they  had  to  work. 
It  was,  however,   but  right  to  say  that  the 


influence  of  wealthy  persons,  with  a  smattering  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  combined  with  the 
ill-informed  taste  of  the  general  body  of  the 
public,  had  operated  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 


the  modern  revival  of  art  metal-work,  and  there 
were  few  competent  persons  connected  with  the 
art  who  had  not  been  driven  to  do  at  times 
work  which  their  own  judgment  told  them  was 
■Srong  in  principle.     How  and  in  what  quarter 
was  further  improvement  to  be  sought  ?  Firstly, 
ho  thought,  by  architects  and  others  who  had  the 
designing  of  ornamental  iron- work  iu  their  hands 
laying  down  such  general  principles  of  design  as 
(after  careful  study  and  examination  of  the  iron 
work  of  the  Middle  Ages)  they  should  find  to  have 
actuated  the  Modiaaval  ironworkers.  How  wonder 
fully  and  naturally  a  piece  of  Media;val  metal 
work  seemed  to  grow  and  be  developed !  To 
many  students  of  such  woi'k  it  appeared  certain 
at  times  that  tho  smith  who  executed  tho  wor 
must  himself  have  been  the  designer,  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  designer  left  the  smith  very  much 
to  himself  in  carrying  the  work  into  o.Kecution, 
Mr.  Peard  said  ho  had  been  very  much  struol 
with  this  in  looking  at  some  of  the  casts  of  irou' 
work  which  wore  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum, 
notably  those  from  the  beautiful  grille  on  the 
tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Thoi'o  was  scarcely  a  part  of  this  work  but  what 
was  done  just  as  a  smith  would  do  it  if  ho  did  not 
know  he    was  making  a   design ;    it  began 
at  one  end    and    grew    naturally.     He  was 
free  to   confess    that    ho  had    seen    a  groat 
number     of     designs     for     ironwork  wbioh 
it    would    be  difficult — nay,    impossible  for 
any   smith   of  decent  ability   to   join  at  all 
designs  that  would  do  very  well  for  execution 
in  wood  or  cast-iron,  but  which  wore  utterly  nn- 
suited  to  the  requirements  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment of  wrought-iron.    Careful  study  of  tho  true 
principles  of  design  in  wrought-iron  work  would 
not  fail  to  assert  itself  in  vigorous  handling  and 
refined  mastery  of  detail  on  the  part  of  the  smith. 
Secondly,  for  the  workman,  tho  first  thing  needed 
was  a  higher  elementary  education — proficiency 
not  only  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but, 
above  all,  in  geometry.   A  thorough  knowledge  of 
geometiy  would  enable  many  workmen  who  now 
plodded  on  through  their  work  in  a  listless,  un- 
interested sort  of  way,  to  take  it  up  in  a  thoroughly 
intelligible  manner,  so  that  their  intercourse  with 
the  designer  of  the  work  would  be  mutually  plea- 
sant and  profitable.     To  those  workmen  who 
made  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  aim  at  a 
high  standard  of  excollonco  in'  their  work  there 
should  be  extended  a  moro  generous  recognition 
of  their  efforts  by  such  as  had  it  within  their 
power.  Why  should  all  grades  of  ability  be  treated 
as  being  pretty  much  on  a  par  ?  and  why  should 
every  village  blacksmith  be  expected  to  be  an 
artist  ?    Proceeding  to  speak  of  some  of  the  prac- 
tical details  of  the  art  of  producing  artistic  iron- 
work, Mr.  Peard  began  with  the  lowest  type  of 
such  work,  viz. — cast-iron.    This  was  a  material 
unknown  when  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
century  ironwork  was  produced,  but  it  was  a 
material  which,  on  account  of  many  useful  quali- 
ties, it  would  be  unwise  to  exclude  from  use 
altogether.    Its  chief  characteristics  were  rigidity 
and  great  strength  under  compression.    Hence  it 
was  that  iron  columns  were  so  largely  used,  and 
unfortunately  it  was  in  this  feature  that  con- 
structors in  iron  mostly  offended.    In  the  treat- 
ment of  cast-iron  columns,  tho  ornamentation 
should  not  bo  made  the  dominant  feature  ;  and  in 
the  preparation  of  any  design  for  cast-iron  work 
this  should  always  be  taken  into  account.  No 
feature  whatever  of  cast-iron  work  should  bo  so 
designed  or  treated  as  to  admit  of  the  slightest 
doubt  whether  it  was  cast  or  wrought-iron,  or 
wood  or  stone.    Each  of  these  materials  had  its 
own  appropriate  and  peculiar  treatment,  and  to 
attempt  to  make  one  of  them  look  like  any  of  tho 
others  was  clear  evidence  of  bad  taste.  Tho 
chief  characteristic  of  all  woodwork  and  stone- 
work was  that  it  could  be  cut,  but  although  it  was 
allowable  to  cut  or  model  a  pattern  for  cast-iron 
work,  it  was  impossible  to  produce  in  cast-iron  work 
the  same  effect  as  if  the  metal  could  bo  cut  in  tho 
same  way  as  wood  or  stone.  It  was  essential,  in  pre- 
paring designs  for  oast-iron  work,  to  boar  in  mind 
what  the  moulder,  as  well  as  the  pattern-carver, 
could  do.    Tho  pattern  should  always  be  so  cut 
that  it  would  lift  readily  out  of  the  sand  without 
breaking  or  disturbing  the  mould.    Alluding  to 
the  spindle-liko  cast-iron  columns  so  largely  used 
to  caiTy  the  fagades  of  houses  over  shop-fronts, 
Mr.  Peard  said  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if 
architects  and  builders  would  put  the  same  quan- 
tity of  iron  which  was  contained  in  such  slender 
columns  into  a  column  of  much  larger  diameter, 
but  hollow ;  this  would  give  greater  rigidity,  ami 
tho  use  of  the  column  would  be  more  apparent. 


The  ornamentation  of  the  cap  of  such  a  column 
should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  taking  the  cap  out  of  tho  sand ;  this 
practical  necessity  would  render  it  an  impossi- 
bility to  clothe  the  cap  of  a  cast-iron  column  in 
the  same   foliage   as  could   be   cut   in  stone 
by  tho  stono-carvor.    Ornament  in  faint  relief 
was  the  most  appropriate  for  cast-iron.  Perhaps 
cast-iron  showed  to  tho  most  advantage  in  largo 
rather  than  in  small  works.    Sir  Digby  Wyatfc 
had  expressed  the   opinion   that  tho  cast-iron 
balustrade  surrounding  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  was 
the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Peard  did  not  quite  agree  with  Sir  Digby,  but 
thought  that  the  iron  railings   in  front  of  the 
British  Museum  far  excelled  those  at  S.  Paul's  in 
every  respect.    Some  other  notable  specimens  oj 
cast-iron  work  had  been  recently  put  up  in  Lon- 
don, but  as  they  were  by  living  men  he  declined 
to  criticise  them.    Ho  might  say,  however,  that 
in  some  of  them  not  only  had  tho  work  been 
pierced,  but  considerable  surfaces  were  smothered 
over  with  ornament.    This  work  must  have  boon 
a  constant  source  of  annoyance   to   the  iron- 
founder.    Such  designs  for  cast-iron  work  were 
quite  out  of  place,  for  they  necessitated  great 
trouble  and  expense  in  keeping  the  moulds  clean. 
Alluding  to  some  fine  casts  in  the  Museum  gallery 
of  the  incomparable  hinges  at  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
the  lecturer  said  tho  use  of  such  hinges  was  not 
merely  to  make  the  door  swing,  but  to  hold  the 
door  itself  together.    But  the  pernicious  practice 
that  had  sprung  up  of  lato  years  of  plastering 
the  doors  of  a  church   with  cast-iron  woi-k  in 
imitation   of  the   wrought-iron  hinges  of  the 
Medieeval  period,  was  greatly  to  be  condemned  ; 
this  practice  was  resorted  to  even  when  the  door 
was  framed,  cased,  and  battened,  and  carried  by 
4in.  butts.    It  was  the  height  of  folly  to  load  a 
door  of  that  kind  with  a   weight  of  iron  orna- 
ment unless  such  ornament  was  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  of  tho  door.    Before  quit- 
ting the  subject  of  cast-iron,  ho  might  say  that 
the  patterns  or  models  should  bo  carefully  made 
and  finished   in   a  fine-grained  wood — pine  or 
mahogany — and  afterwards  carefully  varnished 
over,  so  as  to  present  such  a  smooth  surface  as 
would  prevent  the  adhesion  of  any  atoms  of  sand 
from  the  moulds.    Unless  the  surfaces  of  the 
patterns  were  perfectly  smooth  and  clean,  frag- 
ments of  sand  would  be  brought  away  from  the 
mould,  thus  impairing  the  accuracy  of  tho  cast- 
ing.   Another  object  sought  in  using  varnish  was 
to  prevent  the  grain  of  the  wood  in  the  pattern 
being  impressed  on  the  mould,  and  thus  shown 
in  the  casting.    Varnish  made  of  shellac  and 
spirits  was  the  best  for  patterns.    Some  pattern- 
makers preferred  to  coat  their  patterns  or  models 
with  common  rod  sealing-wax,  as  they  could  the 
better  ascertain  that  the  wood  was  well-covered, 
but  Mr.  Peard  said  he  thought  the  advantage  of 
its  use  was  more  fancied  than  real.    Two  im- 
portant points  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
in  pattern-making.    Firstly,  the  pattern  should 
always  be  made  so  as  to  readily  leave  the  sand, 
and  therefore  should  not  be  made  perfectly  square. 
If  an  ordinary  joiner  was   given  a  pattern  t» 
make,  he  would  make  it  quite  square,  but  a 
regular  "  pattern-joiner  "  would  know  that  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  tho  model  ho  must  vary  the 
dimensions  at  top  and  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  the 
pattern  to  be  removed  without  breaking  the 
mould.    For    deep   things,    1     in    24  would 
probably    be     found     a     sufficient  variation 
between  the  top  and   bottom   dimensions.  In 
shallow  things,  tho  "  drift "  was  made  consider- 
ably more,  so  that  by  very  little  loosening  the 
model  came  away  freely  from  the  sand.  The 
necessity  of  designing  cast-iron  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  the  material  was  enforced  by ,  the 
fact  that  all  cast-iron  bore  upon  its  face  certain 
unmistakeablo  indications  of  the  manner  of  its 
production.    Having  said  thus  much,  Mr.  Peard 
said  he  would  reserve  what  was  by  far  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  his  subject  for  tho  next 
lecture,  which  will  be  given  to-morrow  (Satur- 
day) afternnon. 


A  qualified  assent  was  given  on  Tuesday  by 
the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  two  schemes 
for  introducing  tramways  into  the  City — namely,  a 
line  in  High-street,  Aldgate,  as  far  as  Church-row, 
and  another  along  Moorgate-street  as  far  as  Fore- 
street.  The  City  Commissioner  of  Police  wrote 
very  adversely  on  the  subject. 

A  member  of  the  congregation  cf  S.  James's, 
Brighton,  writes  "  We  hope  soon  to  buUd  a  church 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  John  Purchas,  at  the 
East-end  of  Brighton," 
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SEWER  AND  HOUSE-DRAIN  VENTILATION. 

THE  free  ventilation  of  sewers  into  the  open 
air,  and  the  prevention  of  the  escape  of 
noxious  gases  into  houses  from  the  drains  by 
means  of  which  communication  with  the  sewers 
is  effected,  has  for  many  years  past  engaged  the 
attention  of  all  interested  in  sanitary  science. 
Parliamentary  Committees  have  inquired  into 
the  matter.  The  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Works 
published  a  careful  report  on  the  subject  seven 
years  since.  Our  own  columns  at  frequent  in- 
tervals hav9  been  freely  open  to  suggestions 
thereon,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  so  successfully 
dealt  with  as  to  render  unwelcome  any  well- 
planned  improvement  in  the  manner  off  effecting 
so  desirable  an  object. 

The  specification  has  just  been  published  which 
describes  an  improved  method  of  sewer 
ventilation,  and  apparatus  therefor,  recently 
patented  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  of  Peokham,  which 
seems  well  worth  attention,  and  we  reproduce  so 
much  thereof,  with  the  drawings,  as  may  serve 
to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  his  plan. 

Fig.  1  has  reference  to  his  system  as^  applied  to 
ordinary  house  drains  in  connection  with  sewers. 
a  shows  fire-brick  foi-ming  back  of  stove  or  range ; 
b,  portable  condenser ;  c  shows  a  pipe  composed 
of  iron  or  other  metal  heated  by  fire-brick  and 
condenser  as  shown  at  a  and  h,  so  as  to  rarefy  the 
air ;  d  shows  a  pipe  leading  from  the  house  drain 
to  top  of  house  ;  e  shows  house  drain  leading  into 
sewer.    Fig.  2  illustrates  the  system  as  applied 
to   sewers,    f  shows    fire-brick    attached  to 
furnace  and  portable  condenser;  g  shows  port- 
able condenser ;  h  shows  pipe  composed  of  iron 
or  other  metal  heated  by  fire-brick  and  portable 
condenser  so  as  to  rarefy  the  air ;  i  shows  pipe^  in 
connection  with  iron  or  other  metal  pipe  leading 
to  top  of  shaft ;  ;  shows  pipe  leading  from  shaft 
into  sewer ;  k  shows  frame  consisting  of  copper 
or  other  metal  gauze  to  prevent  the  flame  entering 
into  the  sewer;  I  shows  stoke-hole  of  the  furnace 
for  condensing  the  gases  by  means  of  coke,  char- 
coal, gas  jets,  or  any  other  suitable  fuel.    Fig.^  3 
represents  the  ground  plan  of  shaft  or  flue  (Fig. 
2).    Fig.  4  further  illustrates  the  system  as  ap- 
plied to  sewers,    m  shows  fire-brick  heated  by 
furnace  for  consuming  the  gases  arising  from  the 
sewers  by  means  of  coke,  charcoal,  gas  jets,  or 
any  other  suitable  fuel ;  n  shows  chamber  for 
rarefying  the  gases  which  ascend  from  sewer  ;  n 
and  p  show  pipe  leading  to  sewer ;  q  shows  flue 


for  carrying  of?  the  gases  which  have  been  con- 
sumed ;  )■  shows  box  containing  the  copper  or 
other  metal  gauze  to  prevent  the  flame  entering 
the  sewer ;  s  shows  the  stoke-hole  ;  t  shows  furnace 
for  combustion  of  the  sewer  gases  by  means  of 
coke,  charcoal,  gas  jets,  or  any  other  suitable 
fuel. 

There  is,  we  think,  little  doubt  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  sewer  ventilator,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
in  all  new  houses  would  greatly  diminish  the 
accumulation  of  foul  air  in  the  metropolitan 
sewers,  and  do  away  with  the  pernicious  practice 
now  frequently  can-ied  out  of  letting  the  stack 
pipes  to  back  additions  enter  the  sewers  without 
being  properly  trapped,  thereby  allowing  the  foul 
air  freely  to  ascend  and  enter  the  staircases  and 
back  chambers  of  houses.  The  additional  cost 
would  be  trifling,  and  the  result  the  prevention 
of  much  sickness  in  large  cities. 

We  referred  above  to  Mr.  Bazalgette's  report 
on  the  subject  of  sewer  ventilation  made  seven 
years  since  to  the  Board  of  Works.  The  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  the  system  recommended  by  him 
and  that  now  described  is  worth  noting.  Mr. 
Bazalgette  proposed  to  erect  230  shafts  at  a  cost 
of  i,2,000  each,  or  a  total  cost  of  £4G2,000.  He 
also  calculated  that  it  would  cost  £876  per 
annum  for  fuel  for  each  of  these  chimneys  or 
shafts,  exclusive  of  labour;  thus  rendering 
necessary  an  annual  expenditure  of  £200,580. 
Mr.  Johnson  proposes  to  erect  700  shafts  at  a  cost 
of  £300  each,  or  a  total  cost  of  £217,700,  and  is 
prepared  to  find  each  of  them  in  fuel  at  a  yearly 
charge  of  £40,  inclusive  of  labour;  total,  £28,700. 
The ''difference  is  at  any  rate  worth  inquiring 
into. 


COLOURED  DECORATION.* 
(Continued  from  p.  317.) 

IN  fi-esco  painting  the  artist  has  had  consider- 
able difficulties,  principally  chemical;  and  the 
history  of  this  art  in  England  and  Germany  has 
been  somewhat  disheartening.  The  first  paint- 
ings at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  like  those  at 
Munich  bv  Cornelius,  began  to  suff'er  almost  as  soon 
as  completed  ;  and  the  panels  filled  by  the  late  Mr. 
Dyce  at  Mr.  Butterfield's  church  in  Margaret- 
street,  London,  have  been  already  renewed.  The 
great  difficulty  has  been  to  so  chemically  com- 


*  By  Mr.  C.  H.  Brien,  A.B.I.A.I.  Bead  at  meeting  of 
Architectural  Association  of  Ireland,  February  27lli,  18 1 3. 


bine  the  silicates  of  potash  or  soda  with  the  lime 
and  sand  of  the  mortar  and  the  pigments  em- 
ployed as  to  defy  the  influences  of  a  climate  like 
ours :  indeed  I  would  bo  more  correct  in  saying 
certain  changes  which  occur  in  every  climate, 
although  with  greater  force  in  ours.    The  recent 
pictures  l)y  Maclise    at  Westminster,  and  by 
Baron  Kaiilbach,  at  the   Museum   at  Berlin, 
styled   the   "water-glass  process  "or  "storeo- 
chromy,"  approach  nearer  to  success,  although  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  sta'.i  this  with  cer- 
tainty.   You  are  of  course  aware  tliat  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  fresco  painting  has  boon  to  enable 
a  finely-executed  picture  from  the  arti.st's  own 
band  to  take  its  place  in  an  architectural  decora- 
tion, and  bo  viewed  from  every  point  without 
glitter.    The  pictures  at  Berlin  are  grand  con- 
ceptions (the  series  when  I  saw  them  was  not 
complete)  ;  they  did  not  show  any  signs  of  change 
to  the  casual  observer.    Those  at  Westminster  wo 
know  show  signs  of  decay,  although  not  so  much 
as  the  earlier  works.    The  recent  ones  by  Cor- 
nelius and  his  pupils   at  Munich  have  also 
approached  perfect  fi-eedom  from  change  ;  but, 
as  I  have  said,  this — like  the  kindred  subject  of 
the  induration  and  the  preservation  of  stone — 
requires  a  longer  time  to  enable  a,  report  with 
confidence  to  bo  made  on  the  results.    Should  the 
more  recent  processes  Bo  a  success,  painting  in 
distemper  can  also  be  added  to  the  list  of  dur- 
able decorations.    Fresco  painting  in  its  simplest 
form  was  merely  executed  with  water-colours  on 
wet  plaster ;  this  was  succeeded  by  syringing  with 
water-glass,  and  finally  the  application  of  the 
soluble  silicates  was  extended  to  the  mixing  and 
the  medium  of  the  colours  themselves. 

Stained  or  painted  glass  is,  of  course,  confined 
to  the  windows  of  a  building,  and  will  have  again 
to  bo  referred  to.  I  wouh^.  merely  allude  to  some 
of  the  controversies  it  has  generated.  Like 
mosaic,  it  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the_  gena- 
like  effect  produced  by  the  play  of  light  (in  thia 
casein  transmission).  I  need  not  remindyou 
that  inferior  glass  in  the  technical  sense  is  so 
superior  to  that  which  is  perfectly  transparent, 
that  the  "  pot  metal,"  as  it  has  been  called,  with 
its  splendid  colours,  and  unequal  and  mixed 
powers  of  transmission,  is  the  true  source  towards 
which  we  are  to  look  for  colour  effects.  The 
questions  raised  are  principally  : — 1st.  Grotesque- 
ness  in  treatment  of  the  human  figure.  2nd. 
The  management  of  the  necessary  leading.  3rd. 
Are  pictures,  properly  so  called,  allowable — i.f-, 
finished  transparencies  ?  The  Munich  glass  gene- 
rally, and  such  windows  as  those  at  Glasgow 
Cathedral  ])articularly,  would  exemplify  this  last 
question.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  crowded 
and  involved  figure-subjects  are  a  mistake  ;  that 
stained  glass,  ^s  I  have  already  said,  is  allied  to 
mosaic,  and  if  you  are  to  regard  it  as  to  group 
with  frescoes,  the  finer  treatment  is  allowable. 
In  any  case  it  is  unpardonable  to  appear,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  human  figure,  to  ignore  the  fact 
of  the  great  advances  we  have  made.  In  the 
management  of  the  leads,  glass  shoTild  be  treated 
as  a  mosaic  where  figures  are  absent ;  and  where 
they  are  present,  we  should  not  go  out  of  our  way 
to  intrude  the  leading  on  the  view.  Instead  of 
confused  figure-subjects,  where  the  arrangement 
of  colours  seems  designed  so  as  to  aid  that  confu- 
sion, the  most  beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained 
by  colour  alone — I  mean  pure  colour — judiciously 
separated  by  complementary  greys  and  the  neces- 
sary leading  ;  and  if  the  figure  is  to  be  used,  I  am 
bold  enough  to  urge  that  it  shall  not  take  on  it  a 
non-natural  foi-m  of  colouring,  oven  although  the 
work  be  then  open  to  the  odious  charge  of  being 
a  transparency.  In  domestic  buildings  there  is 
less  reason  for  perpetuating  traditions  of  the 
kind  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  stained  and  coloured  glass 
are  paving  the  way  for  reforms. 

I  have  lingered  rather  long  on  these  questions. 
We  have  three  great  types  of  church  decoration — 
those  adorned  with  mosaics  and  marble,  or  with 
frescoes  and  clear  windows  ;  those  with  stained- 
glass  and  little  other  coloured  decoration  ;  and 
those,  like  the  Sainte  Chapollo,  where  the  whole 
interior  is  one  blaze  of  colour.  You  will  at  once 
perceive  that  such  a  building  as  S.  Peter's  at 
Rome  is  best  seen  without  the  interferences 
caused  by  coloured  light.  In  the  Sainto  Chapelle, 
however,  distinctness  is  sacrificed  to  tho  general 
effect.  In  buildings  where  stained  windows  are  the 
only  coloured  decoration,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the" key  in  colour  is  not  generally  too  high — I  mean 
the  total  amount  of  positive  colour.  I  have 
already  urged  that  tho  proportion  of  positive 
colour  to  the  coloured  greys  should  be  loss.  In 
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thg  CMe  of  tho  great  Roman  Catholic  cluirohos 
abroad,  whoro  pictures  of  great  value  and  ai^o  are 
to  bo  found,  it  is  essential  that  thoy  should  not 
suffer  by  contrast  with  the  decorations  of  wall  or 
ivindow. 

As  respects  the  decoration  of  picture-galleries, 
three  or  four  types  occur  to  me  where  the  treat- 
ment as  respects  colour  somewhat  differs,  and 
which  illustrate  what  I  have  to  say — the  Louvre 
at  Paris,  the  museums  at  Dresden  and  Berlin,  and 
our  now  galleries  at  Burlington  House  (I  have 
never  seen  the  Italian  galleries).    The  last,  I 
think,  is  in  many  important  respects  tho  best.  In 
a  picture-gallery,  whether  for  the  old  masters  or 
for  recent  works,  it  must  be  remembered  tho 
gallery  is  mainly  meant  to  exhibit  the  works  con- 
tained with  the  least  possible  iutorferenoe  with 
their  peculiar  merits.     I  know  it  will  be  urged 
that  in  a  permanent  gallery— one  where  tho  same 
pictures  are  meant  to  hold  always  the  same  posi- 
tions— the  decorations  of  the  gallery  should  bo 
toned  up  to  the  key  of  tho  pictures  ;  this  evidently 
has  been  the  theory  at  the  Louvro,  and  still  'l 
think  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  ceilings  is  a 
mistake — indeed,  I  look  upon  most  of  the  "recent 
■work  at  Paris  of  this  kind,  and  all  figure-subjects 
on  ceilings,  as  a  mistake ;  the  brillLant  colours 
take  from  the  pictures  below,  and  even  when 
years  have  passed,  they  will  fail  to  harmonise.  At 
Dresden,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  entrances  to 
the  galleries  are  tinted  a  grey,  in  which  blue 
dominates  in  the  decorations,  representing  sub- 
jects as  if  in  relief,  and  seem  shaded  most  admir- 
ably to  suit  the  light  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  with  peculiar  German  skill  the  mouldings  and 
other  architectural  members  are  so  simulated  as 
even  when  examined  with  an  opera-glass,  to  ap- 
pear in  relief;  indeed  I  could  not  decide  whether 
or  not  some  of  the  paterae  were  painted  or  really 
moulded.  At  Berlin  you  pass  up  a  staircase  lined 
with    the    splendid  frescoes   I  have  already 
referred  to,  but  the  gallery  divisions  are  badly 
lighted.  In  our  new  gallery  in  London  (as  you  are, 
EO  doubt,  aware)  simple  colours,  gilding,  and 
marbles  of  red,  black,  and  grey  do  not  interfere 
with  the  pictures.    The  maroon  so  much  used  in 
galleries  of  old  paintings  has  not  only  an  harmo- 
nious effect  as  to   tone,   but  by  contrast  will 
brighten  the  dulled  greens,  as  the  sage  greens  on 
water-colour  rooms  heighten  the  bright  colours 
of  the  drawings  exhibited.    As  respects  objects 
of  sculpture,  a  pearl  grey  on  the  walls  will  in- 
crease their  whiteness  (if  that  be  desired,  a  green 
grey  gives  them  a  rosy  tinge),  a  blue  an  ivory 
tone  (really  a   faint   orange).    In  the  case  of 
bronzes,  by  the  same  law  of  contrast,  the  red 
bronzes  will  be  improved  by  green-tinted  walls, 
looking  redder,  and  the  green  by  a  reddish  tint' 
looking  greener.  ' 

In  the  case  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  modern 
paintings,  where  freshness  and  brilliancy  of 
colour  must  abound,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  artists 
themselves,  in  seeking  foremost  places,  so  often 
forget  that  by  not  aiding  in  the  classification  of 
then-  works,  they  often  mutually  damage  each 
other:  paintings  appearing  side  bv  side  which 
would  bo  the  better  for  considerable  separation. 
As  respects  museums  of  natural  history,  &c.,  it 
is  apparent  that,  like  conservatories,  they  cannot 
be  tinted  with  too  much  care,  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence with  the  colour  of  natural  objects,  and  for 
purposes  of  study.  Whites  or  greys  can  be  the 
only  correct  backgrounds.  I  would  not  always 
say  whites  only,  because  I  think  the  very  violence 
of  the  contrast  prevents  distinct  and"  satisfied 
vision.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  conservatories 
both  green  and  brilliant  white  should  be  avoided 
internally. 

In  the  case  of  theatres,  concert  halls,  and  other 
buildings,  where  numbers  assemble  in  brilliant 
dress,  the  two  very  different  schemes  of  decora- 
tion I  have  referred  to  have  been  adopted— that 
of  brilliant  colour,  ^ind  that  of  a  quiet  but  rich 
foil,  especially  to  the  audience  in  the  boxes.  I 
think  the  latter  the  more  successful.  Care  is 
especially  required  in  the  fronts  of  the  boxes 
their  linings  and  hangings.  Nothing  is  better 
than  lace  hangings,  as  the  grey  foil  to  colour  is 
Obtained  m  its  most  pleasing  form.  The  fronts 
of  the  box  or  balcony  should  not  spoil  the  bril- 
liant and  varied  array  of  colour  above,  nor  should 
the  background  intrude  itself  and  prevent  dis- 
tinct vision.  All  who  visit  our  places  of  amuse- 
ment must  mark  the  vast  change  which  has  come 
over  their  decoration.  Of  course  the  garish  still 
lingers  in  lower  places  ;  but  in  those  of  the  better 
Sfo^d  "  ^""^  colouring  may 
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whether  of  the  superior  or  inferior  class,  really 
rests  on  similar  principles,  and  can  be  con- 
veniently considered  together.  Tho  natural  laws 
which  govern  what  is  called  good  taste  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  wealth  alone.  In  cheaper 
materiala  the  same  satisfactory  results  are  pos- 
sible. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  decoration  of  these  build- 
ings that  the  laws  I  have  been  explaining  have 
most  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  present  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  thoir  application.  We  can- 
not conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  tho 
variety  of  objects  and  the  differences  in  material 
involved,  render  well-nigh  impossible  that  satis- 
factory balance  which  to  the  educated  eye  can 
alone  bring  content.  I  think  these  difficulties  for 
the  most  part  lio  rather  in  the  direction  of  tone 
than  in  positive  diftorences  of  colour.  Inordinary 
dwellings  these  discords  can  only  be  removed  by 
proceeding  on  a  settled  plan  in  dealing  with 
colour,  very  much  as  the  refined  seek  to  deal  with 
similar  difficulties  in  their  personal  adornment 
In  the  decoration  of  public  buildings  the  laro-e 
areas  involved  make  interferences  so  little  feFt 
that  tho  influence  of  coloured  glass,  for  instance^ 
with  other  decorations  in  colour,  is  comparatively 
easy  of  adjustment.    In  domestic  buildings,  it  is 
apparent,  stained  glass  can  only  be  very'.spar- 
ingly  used,  and  that  quite  irrespective  of  the 
questions  of   light  and    prospect.  Hangings, 
carpets,  and  furniture  have  to  be  provided  for,' 
and  colour  to  be  employed  under  circumstances 
in  which  daylight  and  artificial  light  hold  in 
their  influences  nearly  an  equal  place.  Such 
colours  as  yellow  and  violet  are  so  affected  by 
artificial  light  that  a  new  balance  has   to  be 
maintained.    The  theatre  and  concert-hall  are 
for  tho  most  part,  to  be  considered  as  buildin<^3 
the  decoration  of  which  supposes  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial light,  and  the  presence,  as  I  have  shown  of 
large  assemblies  in  gay  and  brilliant  costumes 
In  domestic  buildings  t]|p  provision  must  be  a 
mixed  one ;  and  the  uses  of  the  rooms  to  be  deco- 
rated being  diverse,  different  treatments  are  re- 
quired.   You  have,  no  doubt,  often  observed  the 
effect  caused  by  admitting  the  morning  beams 
into  a  room  in  which  artificial  lights  are  still 
burning— how  the   former   are   blued  (violet- 
tinted),  and  the  latter  appear  yellow.    This  ex- 
plains  simply  the    differences   which  obtain 
Before  pursuing  the  matter  in  detail,  I  would 
wish  to  say  a  word  on  some  questions  which,  like 
the  use  of  mosaic,  fresco,  marble,  stained-glass 
and  decoration  in  flat  tints  in  the  case  of  public' 
buildings,  have  given  rise  to  considerable  debate, 
ihey  are  the  imitation  of   costly  woods  and 
marbles— the  use  of  stains  on  inferior  woods  and 
of  varnishes.    The  simulation  of  oak,  maple.  &c 
and  of  marbles  and  granites,  I  think,  shoul'd  be 
discarded,  some  of   them  on  the  low  ground  of 
cost  alone ;  they  can  never  be  satisfactory  as  a 
decoration,  unless  executed  by  superior  workmen ; 
and  then  a  scrutiny  of  price  and  result  will  not 
leave  much  in  their  favour,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  we  are  bound  to  show  that  suc- 
cessful adornment  can  be  obtained  by  cheaper 
means.  As  in  dress,  we  require  consistency,  and  I 
submit  that  no  portion  of  the  decoration  should 
differ  widely  in  quality  from  its  neighbours,  allow- 
ance, of  course,  always  being  made  for  its  posi- 
tion and  uses.     As  respects  stains  on  inferior 
woods,  they  seem  to  be  quite  consistent  and  in 
place,  provided  they  be  pure  and  clear.  They 
have  the  great  merits,  in  my  eyes,  in  necessitating 
good  workmanship  and  carefully-selected  mate- 
rial, and  differ  completely  in  effect  from  painted 
woodwork  used  in  a  legitimate  manner.  They 
are  frequently  much  more  consistent  with  their 
surroundings  than  the  same  woods  merely  var- 
nished or  oiled  ;  and  I  think  it  quite  allowable  to 
use  stains  of  different  shades,  separated,  or  even 
stencilled,   with   dense  colour,  provided  these 
colours  follow  harmonies  of  analogy  rather  than 
contrast.    Still,  flat  tints  of  colour  to  hamonise 
with  hangings  and  furniture  (where  the  latter  are 
of  superior  woods)  will,  in  the  majority  of  posi- 
tions, be  more  consistent.    As  regards  varnishes 
I  think  these  are  often  used  unnecessarily,  so  as' 
to  increase  cost,  where  the  desired  end  can  be 
otherwise  attained,  as  in  the  use  of  metals;  mattino- 
and  burnishing  afford  valuable  contrasts,  so  var- 
nished and  flatted  surfaces  may  be  judiciously  used 
to  enhance  approximating  tints,  or  to  mark  more 
strongly  structural  differences.  The  Germans  use 
enamelled  colours  for  their  great  durability,  espe- 
cially light  tints  and  white,  and  think  them  worth 
the  additional  expense.    There  are  some  other 
matters  which  affect  colour  and  light  in  the  deco- 
ration of  domestic  buildings  which  I  may  mention  | 


I  think  tho  use  of  tho  French  window,  of  the  ve- 
randah, and  of  the  conservatory  or  flower-porch 
worthy  of  extension:  These  may  not  seem,  at 
first  sight,  to  have  much  to  do  with  internal  deco- 
ration ;  but  I  think  you  will  admit,  that  to  bring 
tho  highest  examples  of  decoration,  those  which 
aro  natural,  into  direct  contact  and  consistency  with 
our  works  is  a  matter  of  some  moment.  At  a  timo 
v.'hen  so  much  attention  is  given  to  tho  arrangement 
of  "  bedding-out  "  and  what  are  called  "  foliage 
plants  "  on  tho  natural  principles  of  hai-mony  and 
contrast  wo  are  considering,  it  is  worth  while  see- 
ing how  we  can  best  make  the  exterior  and  inte- 
rior of  our  dwellings  consistent.  The  window- 
gardening  of  the  citizen,  high  and  low,  and  tho 
flower-plot  of  tho  cottager,  have  received  great 
attention  of  late,  and  must,  in  the  future,  have 
considerable  influence  in  improving  the  national 
taste.  I  know  we  have  to  deplore  garishness  in 
decoration,  excess  in  dress,  and  perhaps  fomality, 
and  repetition,  to  weariness,  in  the  pleasure- 
ground  ;  but  these  are  often  the  natural  results 
of  excess,  want  of  balance  in  a  direction  which 
IS  m  itself  certainly  right  and  commendable. 


MASONRY.* 
{Concluded  from  p.  818.) 
pffiRS  AND  COLUMNS.-Of  these,  so  far  as 
X      the  piers  of  bridges  and  viaducts  are  con- 
cerned, It  may  be  considered  that  they  are  but 
short  pieces  of  walling  placed  transversely  to  the 
main  line  of  the  structure,  with  the  top  courses 
bevelled  to  form  skew  backs  for  the  arches,  and 
with  ends  either  square,  pointed,  or  circular,  as 
the  case  of  the  designer  may  dictate,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tho  case  demand.     But  as  far  as 
their  masonry  is   concerned,  they  require  no 
elaborate  description.    Where  they  take  the  form 
of  columns,  very  great  additional  care  is  required 
to  guard  against  accidents,  such  as  befell  the 
granite  columns  of  the  Holborn  Viaduct  The 
most  important  point  is  that  the  bed-joints  should 
be    dressed  to   perfectly  true   and  horizontal 
surfaces,  as,  if  the  joint  is  not  in  a  plane,  it  must 
be  either  concave  or  convex ;  if  the  former,  the 
pressure  is  brought  solely  on  the  edges,  with  tho 
only  possible  result  that  the  edges  get  fractured 
by  the  scaling  of  one  or  both  of  the  stones  ;  and 
If  the  latter  happens  to  be  the  case,  the  stone, 
instead  of  bearing  the  weight  equally  over  its 
area,  is  carrying  it  on  one  or  more  projecting  por- 
tions  involving  crushing  and  consequent  settle- 
ment.   It  IS  a  very  common  prejudice  that  every 
pier  or  column  should,  if  possible,  be  built  in 
single-stone  courses ;  but  there  are  those  who  hold 
that  even  stronger  work  may  be  obtained  by 
making  tho  courses  to  consist  of  two  or  more 
stones,  with  a  single-stone  course  here  and  there 
In  some  cases,  such  as  the  pillars  between  the 
nave  and  aisles  of  a  church  (where  single  stones 
are  mostly  used),  seatings  of  sheet-lead  are  often 
inserted,  or  the  joint  is  widened  bv  means  of  a 
draft  being  sunk  round  the  circumference  of  the 
bed  of  each  stone.    The  danger  of  building  lart^e 
piers  and  columns  is  that  the  work  in  the  interior 
will  be  "scamped."     As  an  instance  of  this,  I 
need   only  refer  to   the   tower  and   spire  of 
Chichester  Cathedral,  which  "  came  down  with  a 
run    some  few  years  since.     The  large  anc^le 
piers  were  of  apparently  good  facework,  but  the  in- 
ternal portion  was  built  of  rubble,  and  "scamped." 
in  the  church  at  New  Shoreham,  the  columns 
W6ro,_I  believe,  cylindrical  and  octagonal,  and  so 
remain  on  the  north  side  ;  but  for  some  reason- 
apparently  the  desire  to  substitute  a  waved  line 
for  the  cylinder— a  ring  or  casing  of  masonry  was 
built  round  those  on  the  south  side.  This  averages 
about  6in.  thick.     Whether  there  is  any  bond 
between  the  original  and  the  addition  is  not 
clear,  but  the  last  time  I  was  in  the  church  some 
of  the  stones  were  so  loose  that  one  could  remove 
them  and  see  the  old  face  inside.     These  are  ex- 
amples of  old  work  which  are  more  valuable  as 
warnings  than  anything  else,  for  they  go  to  im- 
press upon  us  the  vital  importance  of  proper  bond 
and  solid  backing,  more  especially  in  detached 
portions  of  our  work.    From  the  pier  or  column 
our  attention  turns  naturally  to 
_   27(6  ^?-c/(.— The  masonry  of  a  square  stone  arch 
IS,  of  course,  just  so  much  ashlar,  built  of  stones 
whose  beds  converge  to  a  common  centre,  and 
the  soffits  and  back  joints  of  which  are  worked 
as  segments  of  circles  struck  from  the  centre  It 
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i,  a  cood  rule  in  Btono-cutting  to  work  tho  largcHt 
IS  a  guuu  luio  .r.  havo  hooii, 

face  of  tho  Btone  f,r«t ;  an<l  this,  as  wo  i 
is  conorallv  ono  of  tho  hods;  ho   m  tho  ,u< 
fltono  th  s  hod  boins;  workod,  the  onds  or  lioadiuf, 
nts  aro  squarod'' f rom      thon  tho  soctiou  ^ 
■'  .      ,       ■         i.,„i       ilin  ends  from  a  tompiaio, 
the  stone  is  marked  on  tlio  cna»  i 

rrrs:i:.^-ttf>-i:^^^^ 

XosittV.  This  description  refers  more  to  the 
^yorldnK  of  the  ordinary  voussoirs  of  an  aich, 
but  in  those  for  the  face  there  .s  also   ho  co  - 
sWoration  whether  tho  back-jomt  as  well  as  tlu 
offi  shall  follow  the  curve  of  the  arch  and  so  a 
the  stones  show  similar  forms  on  the  face  (a  i 
always  tho  manner  in  Gothic  work)  or  whothei 
thI7areto  be  stepped  (as  is  often    ho  ease  in 
Classic  work).    In  the  latter  case  the  spandrel 
must   be  worked  in  diminishing   courses,  the 
heights  coinciding  with  the  stops  before-mon- 
tioned.  In  arches  forming  an  arcade  it  is  common 
to  bod  one  or  two  of  the  stones  with  level  beds, 
but  this  does  not  do  after  the  arris  gets  of  too 
acute  an  angle.    They  are  sometimos  done  with 
level  beds  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  extrados 
of  the  arch  crosses  a  line  set  up  perpendicularly 
from  the  point  of  the  soffit-springing;  but  I  think 
this  is  a  defective  construction.    &o  far  we  have 
been  considering  only  the  building  of  the  plain 
cylindrical  or  pointed  arch;  but  there  are  two 
complications  of  these  which  would,  either  of 
them,  form  quite  a  sufficient  subject  for  a  paper- 
I  mean  the  construction  of  skew  arches  and  that 
of  groined  vaulting.     Oblique  or  skew  arches 
wei'e  comparatively  unknown  m  England  unti 
the  development  of  the  railway  system  obliged 
encrineers  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  means  of 
carrying  their  new  lines  of  communication  over 
and  under  old  ones  that  they  might  have  to  cross, 
and  this  at  any  angle  such  crossing  might  happen 
to  be.   Some  clumsy  attempts  were  made  to  meet 
the  difficulty  by  making  the  abutments  of  suf- 
ficient length  at  alternate  ends  to  give  a  square 
arch  so  long  that  the  lines  of  rail  fell  withm  those 
of  its  ends.    This  sort  of  thing  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  be  the  rule  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  to  a  Mr.  Storey  belonged  the  honour  of  being 
one  of  the  first  to  build  a  real  skew  bridge.  He 
built  in  the  year  1830  a  bridge  near  Durham,  of 
which  the  direct  span  was  12ft.  and  the  oblique 
span  42ft.,  so  that  the  bridge  was  at  a  very  acute 
angle.    It  is  necessary  in  building  skew  arches 
that  the  coursing  joints  shall  be  square  with 
the  face  of  the  arch,  as  they  naturally  would  be 
in  a  square  one;  and  here  arose  the  problem 
of  how  to  work  the  winding  of  the  courses 
spirally  over  the  centre,  for  the  coursmg  joints 
must  revolve,  as  it  were,  round  the  cylinder 
of  which  the  centre  formed  part,  just  as  a  straight 
slip  of  paper  will  go  round  a  cylindrical  ruler  or 
a  roll  of  plans.    The  problem  was  worked  out 
and  investigated  in  the  first  instaace  by  JNli'. 
Peter  Nicholson,  but  the  best  and  most  concise 
book  is  that  published  in  1839  by  Mr.  Buck.  In 
small  arches,  a  practical  way  of  setting  out  the 
work  is  to  have  a  long  pliable  strip  of  wood  of 
sufBcient  length  to  bend  over  the  centre  along 
the  line  of  the  face  of  the  arch,  and  to  divide  this 
line  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  you  mean  to  have 
courses  of  masonry.     Then,  with  a  T'sq'iare 
having  a  long  flexible  blade,  the  ooursing-jomts 
can  be  set  out  with  quite  sufficient  accm-aoy. 
For  arches  of  more  considerable  span,  a  much 
more  scientific  mode  of  procedure  than  this  is 
needed,  but  the  principle  still  is  that  the  cours- 
ing-joints are  lines  square  with  the  face  and  re- 
volving spirally  over  the  centre,  and  that  the 
heading- joints  are  portions  of  spirals  revolving  at 
right  angles  to  them.    The  chief  difficulty  is  m 
finding  tbe  proper  forms  of  the  face-stones,  for 
as  the  lines  of  the  heading-joints  are  not  exactly 
parallel  to  the  face-line,  all  tbe  face-stones  vary 
from  a  rectangular  plan,  which  fact  also  produces 
another  curious  effect— viz.,  that  the  face- joints 
are  not  straight,  but  very  slightly  curved  lines. 
There  are  other  plans  and  rules  for  building 
arches  of  this  kind,  but  they  all  start  more  or 
less  from  the  principles  I  have  alluded  to.  _  In 
considering  the  subject  of  vaulting  and  groining, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  however  much  the 
Greeks  have  towered  above  all  other  nations  in 
beauty  of  form  in  sculpture  and  decoration,  they 
have  left  but  few  remains  to  show  that  they  pos- 
sessed much  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  arch- 
building,  unless  we  conclude  that  they  did  know, 
and  that  the  severe  horizontal  character  of  their 
architecture  was  entirely  contrary  to  the  vertical 
and  aspiring  nature  of  the  arch — and  with  the 


mastery  they  did  poBscss  of   all  subtlotios  of 
curvature,  it  sooms  that  this,  rather  than  want  of 
knowledge,  was  the  reason.     There  is  another 
argument  which  points  also  in  this  direction, 
which  is  that  all  architecture  where  tho  Imtol  is 
a  prominent  feature  is  an  architecture  of  largo 
stones;    and   where  tho   arch  is  made  much 
of  it  is  an  architecture  of  small  stones  ;  and 
tho   former  of  these  was   essentially   the  con- 
dition of  Grecian   architecture.    Tlioro  is  still 
standing  a  building  of  about   50ft.  diameter, 
covered'with  a  dome  of  about  the  same  height. 
This  is  built  entirely  of  horizontal  courses,  the 
soffit  being  formed  by  cutting  away  tho  face  of 
each  stone  to  a  template  worked  to  the  radius  of 
tho  vault.    The  Romans,  on  tho  contrary,  made 
features  of  the  arch  and  tho  dome.    There  are  in 
Romo  groined  vaults  of  70ft.  span,  and  ono  dome 
of  nearly  1-tOft.  diameter.    The  ordinary  foi-m 
of  Roman  vaulting  was  amain  cylindrical  vault, 
crossed  by  transverse   bays  of   equal  or  less 
span.     The  rule  often  was  to  make  the  main 
vault  a  semicircle,  and  to  stilt  the  lesser  ones 
until    tho    two   crowns    were    on    the  same 
level.     The   centres  were    probably  made  by 
forming  a  complete  oentro  for  the  main  vault,  and 
"planttng  on,"  as  it  were,  for  the  transverse 
bays.    This  plan  is  in  many  ways  defective,  and 
gives  a  waved  instead  of  a  straight  lino'of  inter- 
section. It  was  found  that  tho  proper  mode  of  con- 
struction was  by  means  of  regular  groin-ribs, 
and  very  early  examples  of  this  plan  are  to  be 
found  in  the  rude  Norman  work  in  this  country. 
In  this  there  was  still  the  same  difficulty  of  the 
rip-ht  form  of  the  diagonal  rib  still  unsolved. 
The  Norman  builders  tried  to  manage   it  by 
making  the  diagonal  rib  a  segment,  which  had  a 
rise  equal  to  the  semicircular  main  rib,  but  still  it 
was  not  right ;  for,  as  in  semicircular  vaulting  the 
profile  of  the  intersection  is  a  semi-ellipse,  there 
were  little  spandrel-pieces  to  be  filled  up,  which 
gave  the  diagonal  ribs  rather  the  effect  of  having 
settled  on  their  haunches.    Then  those  wonderful 
thirteeth    century   people    adopted    the  plan 
called  "plain  ribbed  vaulting,"  in  which  the 
ribs  were  first  arranged,  and  then  the  panels 
filled  in  either  with  thin  slabs  of  stone  cut  to 
the  ribs,  or  with  small  stones  in  regular  courses 
In  the  case   of   the  slabs    the    panels  were 
horizontal  at  any  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
vault  •  but  in  the  case  of  the  masonry  each  panel 
was  built  slightly  concave,  thus  making  every 
panel  an  arch  which  rested  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  ribs.    After  a  time  began  the  custom  of 
multiplyin<^  the  ribs,  until  the  panels  became  so 
many  and  "so  small,  that  the  masons  of  the  six- 
teenth century  reverted  to  the  old  plan  of  build- 
in'^  solid  groining  only,  using  jointed  masonry 
instead  of  rubble;  and  then  the  ribs  and  tracery 
were  cut  up  into  the  soffits,  being  sunk  into  the 
solid  stone.    In  actual  practice,  a  good  way  to 
set  out  rib  and  panel  vaulting  is  first  to  draw 
the  diac'onal  rib,  making  that  a  semicircle ;  then 
with  the  same  radius,  draw  the  transverse  and 
wall  ribs     This    makes  each  bay  become  a 
domed  vault,  with  the  ridge  rib jismg  from  the 
crown  or  point  of  the  cross-rib  to  that  of  the 
diacronal  ribs  over  the  centre  of  the  bay.  In 
English  vaulting,  the  ridge  ribs  are  generally 
kept  horizontal,  and  in  this  case  it  is  wise  to  draw 
the  transverse    rib   first,  and  then  make  the 
dia<^onal  rib  a  three-centred  arch,  struck  from 
the"  sprincrincr  with  the  radius  of  the  cross-rib, 
and  then  with  such  other  radius  as  will  give  a 
curve  tangential  to  those  so  struck,  and  a  com- 
plete arch  of  the  same  rise  as  that  of  the  trans- 
verse rib     It  is  very  desirable  that  all  the  ribs 
should  sprino-  with  curves  of  the  same  radius 
except  in  cases  where  the  wall-rib  is  carried 
vertically  to  a  sufficient  height  for  the  intro- 
duction of  windows  of  proper  form   and  pro 
portion.    The  springing  should  be  built  up  as 
hWh  as  convenient  in  single  stones,  and  tne 
upper  bed  finished  so  as  to  present  skew  backs 
for  the  different  ribs.  The  mouldings  can  then  be 
worked  down  from  the  ribs,  mitreing  and  losmg 
themselves  one  in  the  other.   The  intersections  of 
any  of  the  ribs  aro  generally  keyed  with  a  large 
stone,   so  worked  that  it  will  drop  far  enough 
through  the  vault  to  allow  of  the  carving  of  the 
boss,  "and  with  proper  butt-ends  on  which  to 
work  the  rib-mouldings,  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
folia<^e  or  other  decoration  of  the  boss.  Then 
the  panels   are  filled  in,  and  the  bay  is  com- 
plete Before  concluding  I  would  direct  attention 
to  two  special  examples  of  masonry,  designed  for 
particular  conditions,  and  each  doing  its  work 
1  most  admirably.  The  first  is  a  sea-wall,  erected  at 
the  mouth  of  theEse  by  the  father  of  our  President, 


Mr  Whitaker.    It  stands  in  a  most  exposed  situa- 
tion, not  many  miles  from  the  ^^^f.°'^t'^°'^*°  ^'^^^ 
Dawlish,  on  tho  South  Devon  Railway.    Theie  is 
this  great  difference  between  the  two  ^^aU^-^'^j' 
that  the  Exmouth  wall  stands   while  the  South 
Devon  wall  is  generally  washed  away  in  parts 
once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  every  rough  winter 
The  ono  is  ncai-ly  perpendicular,  with  a  P^? 
je  tin-  coping-course.    The  masonry  is  built  in 
the  ordinary  way,  tho  stones  having  their  quarry- 
eds  downwards,'and  they  are  set  in  mortar  and 
0  nted.     The  Result  is  that  the  mortar  go  * 
started  from  tho  joints,  and  allows  portions  of  tho 
waves  to  drive  into  the  middle  or  even  back  of 
tTe  work    and  a  kind  of  lifting  or  explosivo 
Sion  takes  place,  which  goes  on  at  near  ^  ea  h 
wave  and  this  at  the  back,  with  the  coping  w 
Xrd  a  hold  for  every  extra-strong  wave  m  front 
ahora  a  uoiu  j  .  constant 

;rth:  shareholders  ?     The         atjxmo  th^is 
the  vorv  opposite  of  all  this,  its  cury<.Li  i 
mittSh^easy  flow  of  the  water  -hic^^ -^JP 
and  falls  back  harmless  when  it      'H''^  °° ^^'^ 
actual  service  by  breaking       force  o   the  sue 

tS^Z  agZ    The  Btone  used  .vaB^^nieston^ 

Sse:te^2:(°vSi;VSyt??b;^ 

"oi  it  has  stood,  without  the  starting  of  a  single 
stone,  through  storms  that  have  swept  ck^m  away 

walls  built  with  ordinary  masonry.  -^^^ 
rptSaUnLnce  to  which  I  -o-ld  refer -^^^^^  of 
the  beautiful  system  of  dovetailing  pursued  hy 
Smeaton  at  the  Eddystone  I'f  f  "  it 

be  plain  to  all  how  exactly  ^°  ^.^^^P^ife^Tch 

is,  and  how  perfect  and  complete  ^n  itselt  i^ 
course.    I  have  tried  to  analyse  the  system  on 
wMch  the  joints  are  planned.    Smeaton  d  v  ded 
tie  circumference  of  the  lighthouse  f^  ^^^^ 
^qual  parts,  and  then  the  face  o   -h  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
stone  into  five.  f V    JftL  Hielinesare 

0  nts  The  diameter  he  divided  into  nme  parts  ; 
he  central  ninth  forms  the  well-hole.  Jho  depths 
nf       Stones  from  front  to  back  are,  as  near  as  J. 

nmetr:,  Exactly  ninths  of  the  dia-etor  also 
The  single  stone  surrounding  t^e  well-hole  has 
theexti^me  points  of  dovetails  on  a  cm.^^^^^ 
whose  diameter  is  one-third  of  that  of  the  course, 
t  is  formed  by  getting  the  largest  square  po  .  ble 
into  this  circle,  and  then,  by  bisecting  the  lour 
boundTng  segments,  the  other  points  are  ound 
these  are  joined  alternately  by  l>nos  parallel  to  the 
sties  of  the  square,  and  the  dovetails  ar^  f o^ej 
lines  converging  to  the  centre.  What  tnia 
IS  show  us  is  tLt  in  all  good  engineen^^^^^^^ 
in  all  right  architecture,  it  is  on  t^o  careful  study 
and  mastery  of  detail,  no  less  than  to  the  bisM 
Siral  con'ception  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  that 
fts  real  and  ultimate  success  must  depend. 


A  City  Gardek.— It  is  a  curious  fact,  remarks 
the  (?.fl/.A;c,  that  the  Drapers'  Company  have  for 
some  yeai-s  been  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a 
cTden   within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  at  a  cost  of  at  least,  £12,000  per  annum. 
Such  is,  indeed,  the  necessary  inference  from  the 
announcement  that  there  are  negotiations  in  pro- 
gress for  letting  the  garden  in  qnestion  .or  build- 
in.^  purposes  at  something  more  than  that  lent. 
Of'courso,  if  this  garden  were  an  ornament  to  the 
city  of  London,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  praise  the  Drapers  for  their  past  mumficence, 
and  regret  that  circumstances  have  now  com- 
pelled them  to  exchange  flower-beds  for  bricks 
ind  mortar;  but  the  Drapers'  garden  has  always 
been  studiously  shrouded  from  the  public  gaze, 
and  probably  few  of  the  busy   thousands  who 
daily  traverse  Throgmorton-street  havo  even  sus- 
pected its  existence.  In  fact,  neither  the  Drapers 
nor  the  City  of  London  generally  seem  to  lose 
much  by  the  disappearance  of  th.s  mystenous 
pleasure-ground,  so  that  if  we  could  only  dis- 
coverthe  slightest  benefit  resulting  to  the  world 
from  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  o  d  city  guilds, 
we  micrht,  perhaps,  have  ground  for  congratu- 
lating  the  Drapers  upon  this  increase  in  thoir  m- 
1  come  of  £12,000  a-year. 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

[COMM  UNIC  ATED.] 

A REGULAR  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  its  rooms  in  Now  York,  January 
15th,  1873. 

A  paper  by  Casimir  Constable,  C.E.,  of  New 
York,   "  On   Retaining  Walls ;  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  Theory  with  Experiment,"  illustrated 
by  a  model,  was  read.    A  retaining  wall  is  stable 
■when  the  moment  of  its  weight  about  the  point 
of  rotation  exceeds  tho  moment  of  a  certain  tri- 
angular prism  of  material  back  of  the  wall  about 
the  same  point — the  intersection  of  the  lino  of 
ruptivre  of  the  wall,  and  the  resultant  thrust  of 
the   prism.     Many  formula)  and  tables  for  re- 
taining walls  are  presented  for  use,  without  a 
factor  of  safety,  since  walls  proportioned  there- 
with, well-built  and  carefully  "  back-filled,"  have 
been  permanent.    Experiments  made  on  a  small 
scale,  in  which  the  theoretic  conditions  were 
moro  nearly  fulfilled  than  in  practice,  show  that 
such  walls  aro  more  than  stable,  and  point  out  the 
reason  why.     The  problem  having  been  thus 
solved,  a  factor  of  safety  may  be  introduced  in 
the   foi-mulas,   which   will    allow   for  shocks, 
irregular  workmanship,  and  uncertain  material. 
The  problem  may  be   considered  under  these 
several  heads  :— The  angle  of  rupture,  the  height 
of  the  prism  of  rupture,  and  tho  direction  and 
point  of  application  of  the  pressure  of  the  prism. 

Anffle  of  Rupture. — This  was  first  supposed  to  be 
the  angle  of  repose  with  the  verti<!al ;  the  thrust 
was  assumed  to  be  horizontal,  and  at  two-thirds  the 
height  of  ihe  wall.  Bolidor  assimied  tho  angle  at 
45°,  and  that  the  earth  moved  in  layers  parallel  to 
the  lino  of  rupture.  Coulomb  first  considered  tho 
slope  of  earth,  with  the  attendant  physical  con- 
ditions ;  his  theory,  as  amplified  by  M.  de  Prouy, 
is  discussed  by  M.  Gauthey,  who  gives  a  clear 
analysis  of  the  angle  of  rupture.  Supposing  the 
resistance  of  cohesion  is  proportional  to  the  sur- 
face of  rupture,  and  the  friction  to  the  normal 
pressure,  the  pressure  against  a  retaining  wall 
5s  that  of  the  prism  of  earth,  which  would  at  once 
fall,  if  the  wall  we're  removed.  The  inclination 
of  the  plane  of  separation  of  this  prism  will  vary 
with  tho  cohesion  and  friction  of  different  earths. 
If  a  series  of  planes  be  conceived  less  inclined 
than  that  of  repose,  and  originating  from  the  same 
point,  one  of  them  will  have  such  a  position 
that  the  separating  prism  will  have  need  of  a 
greater  opposing  force  to  its  sliding  motion  than 
any  other. 

Upon  this  hypothesis  it  is  proved,  the  prism  of 
greatest  pressure  is  given  by  the  place  which 
bisects  the  angle  of  repose,  and  that : — 

I 

P  =  I  IV,     tan2  — 

in  which  P  =  the  horizontal  force  which  sustains 
the  prism — ir,  the  weight  per  cubic  foot — h,  the 
height,  and  i  the  angle  of  repose,  of  the  prism. 
Lieutenant  Hope  found,  with  layers  of  coloured 
sand,  the  average  angle  of  rupture  to  be  24°,  and  of 
repose  54<'.  This  small  difference  in  practice 
from  theory  is  probably  due  to  the  cohesion  of 
particles,  an  element  which,  from  lack  of  sufBcient 
data,  is  generally  disregarded. 

Height  of  Prism  of  Rupture.— From  the  first 
it  has    been    assumed    that   the  wall  turned 
over  as  a   solid  mass  about  the  bed  joint  at 
its  base.    In  practice  it  is  not  so  ;  the  line  of 
Tuptui-e   is   a    stepped  line,    in    or  near  the 
natural  slope,  and  leaving  a  part  of  the  wall 
undisturbed.    For  experiment,  a  box,  16ft.  high 
and  wide,  and  24ft.  long,  with  glass  sides,  was 
made.    A  miniature    wall  of  pine  blocks  or 
"  bricks,"  lin.  square,  2in.  and  3in.  long,  with  a 
bank  of  oats  or  peas  instead  of  earth,  in  eight 
trials  turned   over  as  stated.    When  the  wall 
began  to  move,  tho  face  bulged  out,  the  centre  of 
the  curve  being  at  abo  it  one  half  tlie  height,  and 
would  continue  thus,  until  started  forward  by  a 
jar.    This,  due  to  cohesion  of  the  backing,  doubt- 
less adds  materially  to  the  stability  of  walls  of 
long  standing,  which,  it  is  often  noticed,  stand, 
although  bulging  outward.  (This  and  subsequent 
statements  were  illustrated  by  experiment.) 
*  A  solid  wall  with  a  joint  at  the  place  of  separa- 
tion was  more  stable  than  one  of  '•  bricks,"  for 
although  each  began  to  move  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  did  not  continue  to  give  way,  and  re- 
quired to  be  continually  started.    Navies  seems 
first  to  have  noticed  that  walls  rupture  in  this 
manner.  It  is  reasonable  that  the  prism  of  pres- 


sure should  start  at  a  point  above  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  for  by  rotation  of  tho  wall  about  tho  outer 
point  in  the  base,  tho  lowermost  portion  of  the 
backing  must  bo  lifted.  Experiments  made  in 
tho  case  of  surcharged  walls  gave  heights  agree- 
ing very  closely  with  those  calculated  upon  this 
basis :  while  assuming  tho  prism  of  pressure  to 
.start  from  the  foot  of  tho  wall,  would  give  a 
height  far  below  that  sustained. 

Direction  of  Thrust. — If  tho  weight  of  prism 
of  greatest  pressure  be  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents— one  noi-mal  to  the  slope  of  rupture,  and 
the  other  to  tho  back  of  the  wall — -the  first  will  re- 
sist byits  friction  the  tendency  to  slip  along  the  slope. 
Tho  second  is  expressed  by  the  fonnula  given,  and 
may  be  resolved  into  two  othorcompononts — one 
inclined,  the  actual  thrust  against  the  wall  ;  and 
one  vertical,  to  overcome  tho  friction  along  the 
wall.  This  latter,  from  tho  indefinite  knowledge 
of  tho  value  of  the  coefiiciont,  is  generally 
neglected.  The  point  of  application  of  thrust,  at 
first  assumed  to  be  at  one-third  the  height  of  the 
prism  of  pressure,  which  gave  too  gi-eat  thickness  to 
the  wall,  has  been  shown  by  Rankine  and  others  to 
be  at  one-third  the  height  from  tho  foot.  The  height 
of  the  prism  of  pressure  will  bo  from  -70  to  -75  of 
height  of  wall.  The  conditions  of  tho  problem 
aro  now  determined,  from  which  follow  these 
formulas. 

(  n 

+  12  tan-  •>  /„,  ,  ^Jl\  ir  _n- 
~   \/     7  w     \  '         3/3  12 

in  which  t  =  thickness  at  top  of  wall,  p  =  any 
weight  por  square  foot  of  surface  distributed  over 
the  bank  —  «  =  batter  per  foot  in  height  of  out- 
side ;  n,  =  same  of  inside  of  wall ;  a  =  angle  of 
rapose;  w  =  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  masonry,  and 
u\  =  same  of  earth.    If  7i  and  ?!j  =  o 

t  /  ,  a 

=     /  («  +    -i-  tan  _ 
p        s/  3  2 

and  \i  p  =  0 

t         ro  I  o 
_  z=  53  tan.  _  / 

p  2   ^  w 

This  would  have  been  -57  instead  of  -53  instead 
of  -53,  in  case  the  prism  was  assumed  to  start  from 
foot  of  wall. 

Rankine's  theory  of  earth-pressures  makes  the 
thrust  pai-allel  to  the  surface  of  the  bank.  Ac- 
cepting this  and  these  results 

—  —•51sva."  s/  jl'i      difi'ering  from  the  usual 

t  ^  10 

formula  in  substituting  sin  —  for  tan  — 

This  gave  results  very  close  to  those  obtained 
by  experiment — and  considerably  less  than  those 
from  the  formula  last  given  ;  which,  perhaps,  ac- 
counts for  the  general  omission  to  employ  a 
factor  of  safety. 

Transformation  of  profiles — Vauban's  rule — 
that  a  rectangular  wall  may  be  transformed  into 
one  of  equal  stability  with  a  batter  on  the  face, 
having  the  same  thickness  at  one-ninth  the 
height,  is  true  within  l-120th  when  the  batter 
exceeds  one-sixth. 

Now  it  is  usual  to  give  a  less  batter,  and  by 
taking  the  common  thickness  at  one  tenth  the 
height,  the  error  is  inconsiderable.  [This  was 
proved  by  experiment.] 

In  a  surcharged  wall,  if  the  surcharge  starts 
from  the  back  of  the  wall 

-  =  -38  COS.  a  \/     'fi  and  experiment  verifies 

this.  Uniformly,  when  the  experimental  wall 
first  gave  way,  the  filling  did  not  revolve,  as 
stated  by  some  writers,  but  settled  suddenly,  and 
then  rested  until  another  shock  started  it  again. 
This  seems  to  show  the  advisability  of  stepping 
the  back  of  walls.  Much  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  is  done  after  the  profile 
has  been  fixed;  inattention  to  the  details  of  con- 
struction may  jeopardise  the  safety  of  a  structure 
well  proportioned. 

For  several  years  pains  have  been  taken  to  col- 
lect data  of  walls  in  existence,  with  a  view  to 
establish  a  co-efScient  safe  under  ordinary  condi- 
sions — and  which  may  be  modified  by  the  engineer 
to  suit  particular  cases. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  J.  Button  Steele  gave  a  practical  rule, 
verified  by  his  experience,  for  surcharged  walls 


of  dry  masonry  less  than  18ft.  high — namely,  a 
width  of  3ft.  at  top,  a  battar  of  |  outside,  and 
none  inside.  In  one  case,  for  a  mortared  wall 
18ft.  high,  he  reduced  tho  thickness  at  tho  top  to 
2i  foot,  and  gave  a  batter  to  both  sides.  Engineers 
who,  from  lack  of  room,  have  been  compelled  to 
lay  walls  upon  narrowed  or  stepped  foundations, 
will  bo  pleased  to  know  from  Mr.  Constable's  ex- 
periments that  such  conform  to  theory,  and  aro 
safe  in  practice. 

Mr.  CoLLiNGwooD  inquired  whether  it  was  not 
best  to  step  the  back  of  a  wall,  rather  than  give  it 
a  batter. 

Mr.  Constable  said  it  was  more  a  matter  of 
practice  than  of  theory  ;  by  thus  stepping  a  wall, 
the  back  filling  upon  settlement  did  not  act  as  a 
wedgo. 

Mr.  Steele  said  that  generally  now  the  back 
of  a  wall  is  not  stepped  as  foi-merly,  but  made 
vertical  ;  often  in  railway  practice  it  is  counter- 
sloped  or  under-cut,  and  the  stability  thereby  in- 
creased. The  back  should  have  a  "  frost "  batter 
at  top,  where  the  earth  is  likely  to  freeze,  so  that 
it  may  be  lifted  from  the  wall.  Care  should  always 
be  taken  in  back  filling  to  slope  the  packed  earth 
from  tho  wall  rather  than  towards  it. 

Mr.  CoLMAN  said  that  in  filling  behind  tho 
masonry  of  New  York  State  canal  locks,  broken 
stone  1ft.  in  thickness  had  been  placed  between 
tho  wall  and  embankment. 

A  communication  was  submitted  from  a  pro- 
minent Canadian  engineer,  in  which  he  said  :  "  In 
practice  I  have  always  made  my  walls  heavier 
than  theory  demanded,  on  account  of  the  severe 
operations  of  frost  in  this  northern  latitude,  where 
it  strikes  from  3  to  4ft.  into  the  ground,  and  yet 
without  giving  a  slope  or  "  frost "  batter  to  the 
back  of  the  wall  where  the  frozen  earth  presses 
against  it,  our  strongest  walls  could  not  stand.  It 
has  been  my  rule  to  make  the  base  of  the  wall 
equal  to  two-fifths  its  height,  but  this  is  for  first- 
class  masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  cement." 

Mr.  Constable,  by  experiment  with  the  model, 
demonstrated  that  two  walls  of  same  area  of 
section,  one  rectangular,  and  the  other  with  batter 
on  the  face  of  22-ldOths,  were  equally  stable  ;  and 
also  that  the  saving  in  material  by  giving  much 
batter  is  but  little.  A  wall  battered  on  the  back 
less  than  on  the  face  evidently  is  less  economical 
than  if  all  the  batter  was  on  the  face. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  difference  in  resist- 
ance to  crushing  per  square  inch  of  section,  of 
stones  lin.  and  l^in.  cube,  as  stated  in  Mr.  0.  B. 
Richards'  paper,  recording  "Experiments  on  the 
Resistance  of  Stones  to  Crushing,"  read  before  the 
Society  January  8th  last:  thus  white  marble  gave 
a  mean  resistance  in  the  first  of  5,812,  and  in  the 
second  of  8,294  pounds  per  square  inch  of  section. 
The  question  was  raised,  what  relation  was  there 
between  the  size  and  the  resistance  of  specimens, 
and  whether  tests  upon  blocks  proportioned  like 
those  used  in  any  particular  work,  would  better 
enable  the  engineer  to  determine  how  much  the 
latter  could  withstand. 

Tests  of  the  strength  of  any  material  are  of 
greatest  value  when  conducted  imder  conditions 
most  like  those  governing  actual  use.  The  diffi- 
culty of  making  such  upon  large  specimens  was 
pointed  out,  and  a  brief  comparative  account  of 
testing  machines  was  given. 

It  was  proposed  to  take  up  the  latter,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  at  a  future  meeting  of  the 
Society. 


Ghiffiths's  Patent  Enamellwg  Paint. — A 
new  enamelling  paint  has  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Griffiths,  of  Liverpool,  for  rendering 
buildings,  however  damp,  thoroughly  water- 
proof. It  is  prepared  ready  for  use,  and  can  be 
applied  by  any  ordinary  labourer,  and  one  coat 
is  sufficient  for  all  waterproofing  purposes.  For 
ships'  bottoms,  porous  tile  roofs,  concrete  blocks, 
gable  ends,  and  walls  of  houses,  it  will  be  found 
especially  suitable.  In  India  aud  similar  eli- 
mates,  wood  may  be  protected  from  the  ravages 
of  the  white  ant  by  its  use.  The  enamel  is  ex- 
tremely light  in  weight,  the  bulk  being  more  than 
throe  times  that  of  ordinary  paint,  and  the  body 
far  greater ;  its  use  is  consequently  much  more 
economical. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock,  a  fire  occurred  at  the  Church  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalene,  in  Clarendon-street,  Harrow-road, 
which,  as  will  be  remembered,  was  very  seriously 
damaged  by  fire  in  July  last.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion  the  roof  of  the  chantry  was 
but  very  slightly  damaged.  The  cause  of  the  out- 
break was,  as  usual,  an  act  of  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  a  workman. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 

HBRALDIO  WORK  FOR  TIIK  l-ARIBH  CHURCH  OF 
S.  OUEN,  I8LANI>  OK  JERSEY. 

Tho  pariHli  of  S.  Ouon,  which  may  almost  bo 
said  to  havo  boon  tlio  appanage  of  tho  Do  Cartorct 
family,  of  which  its  mombors  wore  seigneurs  foi- 
moro  than  six  centuries,  is  tho  largest  of  tho 
twelve  parochial  divisions  of  the  island.    As  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  tlie  soignour  was  ground- 
landlord  of  his  entire  parish,  may  bo  mentioned 
tho  fact  that  while  tho  eleven  others  aro  divided 
into  n'mjttiives,  S.  Ouen's  is  parcelled  out  into 
ceuiUettes,  or  "gatherings,"  manifestly  for  the 
readier  collection  of  manorial  duos.    Ono  of  those 
"  o-atherings  "  is  the  Ceuillette  dc  Millais,  tho  an- 
ce'stors  of  our  pre-Raffaelite  painter  having  been 
hereditary  tax-gatherers  to  tho  lordly  owners  of 
tho  manor.    This  family  of  De  Carteret  is,  by 
reason  of  its  antiquity  and  its  national  services, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  illustrious  roll  of 
Anglo-Norman  nobility.  Mrs.  Tuohy,  tho  daughter 
and  eventual  solo  heiress  of  the  late  Colonel  J.  D. 
do  Carteret,  and  widow  of  Edward  Tuohy,  Esq., 
is  the  twenty-eighth  in  direct  lineal  descent  from 
Guy  de  Carteret,  the  first  ou  record  of  the  family. 
Mrs.  Tuohy,  upon  tho  recent  restoration  of  her 
parish  church,  detenninod  to  present  it  some  last- 
ing memorial  of  her  family,  which  has  for  so  many 
centuries  made  it  a  place  of  sepulture,  and  of 
which  she  is,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the  solo 
surviving  direct  descendant.    These  consist  of  a 
monumental   brass  and  elaborate   carved  oak- 
work.    The  former  is  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (the  period  at  which  the  manor  was  ac- 
quired by  Richard  de  Carteret),  and  represents  a 
mailed  figure,  the  armour  and  accoutrements  of 
which  are  all  emblematically  enriched.    On  the 
dexter  side  of  the  brass  are  given  the  arms 
of  the  manor ;  and  on  the  sinister  and  on  the 
surcoat  of  the  figure  are  the  bearings  of  De  Car- 
teret, properly  differenced.  The  feet  of  the  efiigy 
rest  on  a  winged  stag  at  rest,  the  suppoi'teis  of 
the  house.    In  the  four  angles  of  the  inscription 
are  delineated  the  shields  of  as  many  manorial 
families  of  Jersey,  all  of  which  are  represented  by 
tho  donor.     An  experiment  has  been  essayed 
which  has  given  this  brass  exceptional  effect  and 
brilliancy,  by  an  admixture  of  red  with  the  black 
enamel  in  the  enrichments  of  the  figure.  This 
brass  is  to  be  erected  on  the  right  of  the  chancel 
window. 

The  full  heraldic  insignia  of  the  lords  of  the 
manor  of  Vinchele's  de  Bas  are  carved  in  heart  of 
oak  on  the  facade  of  the  manorial  pew,  which 
faces  the  altar.    The  centre  compartment  of  this 
pew  is  filled  with  a  richly-pierced  carving  of  the 
shield, of  Mrs.  Tuohy,  surmounted  with  a  knight's 
helmet,  and  ensigned  with  two  distaffs  (a  manor 
being  said,  by  the  Coiistumier  de  Normandie,  to 
be  en  quenouiUe  when  possessed  by  a  lady),  and 
supported  by  the  winged  stags  of  the  De  Carterets. 
The  inescutcheon  of  the  shield  is  of  brass,  on 
which  is  portrayed  the  thirty-two  quarterings 
of  the  families  of  which  Mrs.  Tuohy  is  co-repre- 
sentative.   Above  are  the  crests  of  De  Carteret 
and  Dumaresq,  and  beneath  is  the  proud  motto 
■which  this  family  has  richly  earned  by  its  lavish 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  service 
of  its  country — Loyal  devoir."  The  side  compart- 
ments of  the  pew  are  filled  with  eight  shields  and 
labels,  on  which  are  respectively  depicted  the 
arms  and  names  of  the  chief  alliances  of  the 
knights  of  Vincheles  de  Bas. 

The  whole  of  this  work,  of  which  we  give  illus- 
trations, has  been  executed  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Captain 
Bertrand  Payne,  M.R.I.,  P.R.S.L.,  F.R.G.S.,  one 
of  the  highest  living  authorities  in  genealogy  and 
Gothic  heraldry. 

The  Church  of  S.  Ouen  has  been  recently  re- 
pewed  and  generally  restored,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  an  English  architect,  and  has  already 
been  adorned  with  several  stained-glass  windows 
and  mural  monuments,  which  are,  however,  of 
very  inferior  artistic  pretensions.    This  church, 
according  to  the  Livre  Noir  de  Coutances,  was 
consecrated  September  4,  1130,  and  originally 
consisted  of  one  small  chapel,  which  now  forms  the 
chancel.  To  this,  additions  on  the  north,  south,  and 
west  have  been  made  at  various  times,  rendering 
the  structure  nearly  square.     The  stonework 
presents  few,  if  any,  objects  of  interest  to  the 
architect,  except  that  of  demonstrating  how  little 
the  early  attempts  of  Anglo-Norman  builders 
rasemble  that  magnificent  style  known  through 
the  world  as  Gothic,  and  for  excellence  in  which 
Normandy  and  England,  together  and  divided, 
haye  borne  the  palm  from  all  comers. 


THE  "CRITERION,"  PICCADILLY. 

Our  double-page  illustration  represents  "  Tho 
Criterion,"  as  now  erected  in  Piccadilly  for 
Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond.  A  fortnight  since,  when 
tho  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
visited  the  building,  wo  gave  a  full  and  special 
report  of  it,  which  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  moro  now.  Tho  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas 
Verity,  who,  it  will  bo  remembered,  won  tho  first 
premium  of  £150.  Wo  criticised  tho  various  de- 
signs in  tho  Building  News  for  March  24,  1871, 
Vol.  XX.,  p.  214. 


of  old  buildings,  which  in  the  words  of  VioUet  _le 
Due  wore  "  fast  disappearing  like  the  leaves  in 
autumn."  Both  papers  were  freely  discussed  by 
tho  members  present,  and  after  passing  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  authors  the  meeting  separated.  _ 

An  interesting  number  of  competition  drawings 
of  Fortroso  Cathedral,  Dunfermline,  Linlithgow, 
Elgin,  &c.,  were  exhibited  in  tho  rooms. 


MR.  ROSS'S  DESIGN  TOR  THE  EDINBURGH 
CATHEDRAL. 

Wo  give  this  week  the  design  for  tho  east  end 
of  this  cathedral,  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Alex.  Ross. 
For  further  particulars  see  descriptions  and 
criticisms  which  have  appeared  in  tho  Building 
Nev\-s  since  tho  commencement  of  the  year.  We 
gave  the  south  elevation  of  this  design  on  Jan.  24 
last,  and  view  of  west  end  on  February  14th. 

DROMORE  CASTLE. 

One  of  our  lithographic  pages  represents  two 
characteristic  medallions  of  painted  glass  for  the 
drawing-room  of  Dromore  Castle,  as  designed  by 
Mr.  Ed.  W.  Godwin,  F.S.A.,  the  architect  of  tho 
building. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ON  Wednesday  evening  a  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  rooms,  37,  George- 
street.  In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  Alex. 
Ballantine  was  voted  to  tho  chair.    After  ordi- 
nary preliminary  business,  Mr.  R.  T.  Shiells  called 
attention  to  the  -very  commonplace  character  of 
the  buildings  in  progress  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Castle  Rock,  and  after  exhibiting  the  plans  thereof, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — "  That  the 
Edinburgh    Archi#ctural    Association  highly 
approve  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Town  Council 
reo-arding  the  Government  new  barrack  building 
on^the  Castle  Rock,  as  they  are  of  opinion  that  if 
executed  according  to  the  drawings,  the  building 
will  be  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  site  and 
surroundings."    A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Henderson  on  "  Some  Causes  affecting 
the  Development  of  Architecture  in  Scotland,"  in 
which  the  relations  between  tho  history  of  the 
Scottish  people  and  certain  fes^tures  of  the  national 
architecture  were  traced  and  illustrated.  The 
points  principally  referred  to  were  the  influence 
of  the  mixture  of  races  of  which  the  Scottish 
nation  consists,  the  isolated  situation    of  the 
country,  and  the  absence  of  great  wealth  among 
the  people.    Above  all,  the  intercourse  with  Ire- 
land in  the  early  ages,  and  with  England  and 
France  at  a  later  period,  was  shown  to  have  left 
marked  traces   on  Scottish  art;  while  the  in- 
fluence of  the  national  religion,  both  embodied  in 
the  primitive  Church  of  the  Caldees,  and  in  that 
of  the  Reformation,  favoured  a  simplicity  of  ritual 
not  conducive  to  magnificence  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  though 
there  were  many  noble  and  notable  exceptions. 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Marwick  afterwards  read  a  paper 
on  "  Architectural  Sketching,"  in  the  course  of 
which  he  recommended  students,  as  had  often  be- 
fore been  done,  to  sketch  not  only  the  dainty  bits 
of  architecture,  but  to  carefully  study  the  whole 
compositions,  observing  effects  produced  purely 
by  the  balance  and  contrast  of  line  as  being  the 
more  durable  sources  of  architectural  effect.  See- 
ing that  a  Gothic  design  had  been  selected  in 
almost  every  important  competition  during  the 
last  few  years,  he  advocated  the  study  of  Gothic, 
and  as  a  strong  proclivity  existed  in  architectural 
circles  towards    the    thirteenth-century  work, 
nothing  but  early  work,  and  one  particular  appli- 
cation of  it  as  the  student's  taste  dictated,  ecclesias- 
tical or  domestic,  because  so  much  energy  was 
lost  in  the  endeavour  to  master  a  variety  of  styles 
that  it  generally  resulted  in  learning  none.  He 
advocated  Gothic  on  the  ground  of  its  greater 
adaptability  over  Classic  for  universal  and  mis- 
cellaneous application,  and  as  being  more  con- 
ducive to  the  propagation  of  a  healthy  spirit  in 
design.    He  proceeded  to  give  instructions  "  How 
to  sketch,"  and  "  What  to  sketch,"  the  materials 
necessary,  the  manner  most  likely  to  lead  to  a 
successful  and  beneficial  result,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  incessant  inquiry  and  observation  to  all 
students  in  their  sketching  tours.    In  the  benefits 
of  sketching  reference  was  made  to  perspective, 
the  education  of  the  eye  to  foi-m  and  proportion, 
and  the  preservation  of  details  and  characteristics 


.SALVAGE  CORPS.* 

SALVAGE  CORPS  as  at  present  constituted  are 
quite  recent  institutions,  and  havo  originated 
since  the  transfer  of  the  old  London  Firo  Engine 
Establishment  to  tho  control  of  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which 
regulated  this  change  contained  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  if  tho  insurance  companies  saw  fit  to 
establish  a  force  of  men  charged  with  the  duty  of 
saving  insured  property,  it  should  l)e  part  of  tho 
duty  of  tho  Firo  Brigade  to  render,  free  of  charge, 
all  assistance  in  its  power  to  tho  members  of  such 
a  force. 

In  1865,  on  the  joint  suggestion  of  Mr.  L.  M. 
Becker,  some  time  superintendent  of  the  late 
Lambeth  Fire  Brigade,  and  a  Frenchman  named 
Lemaitre,  an  association  of  twenty  insurance 
companies  was  formed,  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  a 
salvage  corps.  Four  stations  were  established  in 
the  metropolis,  each  provided  with  a  largo  four- 
wheeled  carriage  or  conveyance  and  other 
appliances,  and  the  corps  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Swanton.  It 
then  mustered  only  forty-two  men— the  total 
strength  has  since  nearly  doubled,  there  now  being 
seventy-nine  men  on  the  roll.  The  number  of 
stations  has  not  been  increased,  but  tho  organi- 
sation has  been  improved  so  far  as  minor  details 
are  concerned.  _  . 

A  salvage  brigade  had  been  established  in 
Liverpool  as  far  back  as  1848,  by  the  chief  con- 
stable of  that  borough.  This  body  was  re- 
organised in  1866,  and  now  consists  of  twelve 
men,  distributed  at  two  stations,  each  equipped  in  | 
a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  metropolis.  The 
mamtenance  of  the  whole  establishment  costs 
about  £2,000  per  annum.  The  cost  of  tha  • 
Metropolitan  Salvage  Corps  during  the  six  yeai  a 
ending  December  31,  1871,  has  been  about 
£25,000,  while  during  that  period  about  £200,000 
worth  of  property  has  been  saved  as  salvage.  The 
little  agricultural  town  of  Horsham,  which,  thanks 
to  the  liberality  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  is  far  more 
completely  protected  from  fire  than  many  of  our 
great  centres  of  trade  and  commerce,  has  a 
salvage  corps  attached  to  its  volunteer  brigade. 

The  work  of  salvage  corps  is  fourfold — pre- 
servation of  salvage,  discovery  of  theft  or  fraud, 
the  detection  of  arson,  and  the  prevention  of  fire. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  salvage-man's  work  is 
a  continuation  of  the  fireman's  duty.  In  all  cases, 
as  soon  as  the  brigade  have  extinguished  a  fire 
they  leave  the  premises  in  charge  of  the  salvage 
corps,  who  remove  uninjured  goods  to  a  place  of 
safety,  prevent  as  much   as  possible  further 
damage  to  property  from  the  water  thrown  into 
the  building,,  and  extinguish  any  fresh  outbursts 
of  fire.    In  the  detection  of  arson — a  crime  pre- 
valent in  England  to  an  extent  which  few  persons 
unconnected  either  w-ith  an  insurance  office  or  a 
fire-brigade  have  any  idea— the  salvage  corps  are 
especially  useful.    As  a  proof  of  this,  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  detection  and  punishment, 
through  the  exertions  of  the   London  Salvage 
Corps,  of  the  incendiary  William  Anthony,  who 
in  three  years  caused  no  loss  than  125  fires  for 
the  sake  of  the  rewards  paid  by  the  water  com- 
panies and  the  brigade  to  persons  giving  the  first 
alai-m  of  fire.    In  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  as 
preventer,  as  far  as  possible,  of  fires,  the  salvage 
man,  as  he  quietly  goes  about  among  wharves, 
docks,  and  warehouses,  though  then  more  im- 
mediately perfoi-ming  his  w-ork  as  the  servant  of 
the  insurance  companies,  is  none  the  less  a  public 
benefactor,  for,  as  Mr.  Barber  observes,  however 
a  man  whose  property  has  been  well  insured  may 
be  individually  compensated  for  his  loss  by  fire, 
yet  the  danger,  loss,  and  inconvenience  accruing 
therefrom  to  the  general  public  meet  with  no 
compensation,  and  all  attempts  to  prevent  fire 
are,  therefore,  worthy  of  general  support.  Tho 
practical  \itility  of  salvage  corps  has  now  been 
established  beyond  a  doubt,  and  it  may  bo  hoped 
that  ere  long  one  may  be  established  in  every 
large  town  in  the  kingdom.  


*  "  Salvage  Corps  :  Their  Origin  and  Use,"  <S5C.,  *«• 
By  H.  J.  Barbee.   Brigbouae:  A.  H.Bayea. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OP  DIANA  AT  EPHESUS. 

WE  liavo  in  procodinf?  numbers  froquontly 
rofori-od  to  tlio  important  rovolations 
■whiah  liavo  boon  mado  at  Ephesus  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wood  ;  and  wo  aro  now,  by  tho  courtesy  of  iU 
editor,  enal)lod  to  roprodnco  from  tlio  AUwwe.imi 
Mr.  Wood's  List  oommunication,  accompanied  by  a 
plan  of  tho  famous  Tomplo  of  Diana.  Tho  fol- 
lowing is  Mr.  Wood's  letter  : 

"  Ephesus,  Jan.  18,  1873. 
"  I  have  recently  read  an  article  in  tho  Belgian 
Nord,  purporting  to  be  a  translation  of  ono  which 
appeared  in  the  AtJiemeum  about  two  months 
ago.*  There  are  ono  or  two  particulai-s  I  wish 
to  refer  to,  in  furthor  explanation  of  the  results 
of  the  excavations  here,  which  I  have  now  directed 
for  nearly  ten  years,  under  tho  auspices  of  the 
British  Museum. 

"  The  vague  allusions  to  the  Temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  and  its  site,  in  the  worlis  of  ancient 
writers,  were  not  calculated  to  lead  to  its  dis- 
covery, and  offered  no  encouragement  to  com- 
mence the  search  for  it,  and  after  some  tentative 
excavations  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  open 
up  one  or  two  of  the  public  buildings  in  the  city 
of  Ephesus,  in  tho  hope  of  finding  some  inscrip- 
tion which  would  give  more  definite  information. 
The  Great  Theatre  was  tho  most  likely  building 
to  have  such  an  inscription,  and  the  Trustees  of 
tho  British  Museum,  having  been  j  ustified  by  satis- 
factory results  from  the  expenditure  of  a  small 
sum  at  tho  Odeon,  made  me  a  further  advance  for 
the  exploration  of  tho  Great  Theatre.    As  it  was 
reasonably  anticipated,  this  yielded  still  more 
satisfactory  results  ;  many  valuable  inscriptions 
were  found  :  six  large  stones  from  the  cellaof  the 
Temple  of  Artemis,  covered  with  various  decrees, 
one  of   which  was   correctly   quoted  in  your 
article,  and  many  other  inscriptions,  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  are  now  safely  deposited,  and  set 
np  in  order,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  British 
Museum.     Tho  inscription,  however,  which  gave 
me  the  important  information  as  to  the  procession 
of  gold  and  silver  images  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Theatre,  through  the  Magnesian  Gate,  retm-ning 
through  the  Coressian  Gate,  was  found  on  one  of 
the  walls  of  tho  entrance  lobby  of  the  theatre. 
The  finding  of  this  inscription  encouraged  an 
idea  I  had  before  entertained  of  feeling  my  way 
to  the  Temple  from  one  of  the  City  gates,  and, 
having  found  the  Magnesian  Gate,  I  opened  up  a 
large  area  on  the  outer  side  of  it,  and  eventually 
found  two  roads,  one  of  them  leading  around  the 
mountain  hitherto  called  '-Prion"  or  "Pion"_on 
the  maps  and  charts,  and  the  other  in  a  winding 
direction  towards  Magnesia  and  Ma5andrum.  Of 
these  two  toads  I  determined  to  select  that  which 
appeared  to  be  the  most  frequented.  In  that  which 
led  round  Mount  "  Pion,"  I  found  four  distinct 
chariot  ruts  worn  deeply   into  the  pavement, 
which  was  composed  of  large  blocks  of  marble 
from  the  adjacent  quarries.    The  other  road  was 
but  little  worn,  and  the  ruts  were  scarcely  dis- 
cernible.   Along  the  sides  of  this  road,  however, 
I  found  the  tombs  and  monuments  of  many  no- 
table personages,  and  this  induced  mo  to  explore 
it  for  some  distance  from  the  gate  ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  road  towards  Ayasalouk  was  being 
opened  up  ;  and  the  more  I  saw  of  it  the  more 
convinced  I  was  that  it  was  in  that  direction  that 
I  must  seek  for  the  Temple.    As  soon,  therefoi-e, 
as  I  came  to  a  part  of  the  road  leading  to  Mag- 
nesia, which  yielded  nothing  of  great  interest,  I 
abandoned  it  entirely,  and  devoted  all  my  strength 
and  energy  in  exploring  the  road  leading  round 
Mount  "Pion,"  and  which  eventually  led  to  the 
Temple.    Clearing  out  entirely  the  outer  side  of 
this  road,  that  no  road  leading  outwards  mijiht 
escape  my  notice,  I  came  at  last  to  the  road  I 
sought,  striking  out  in  an  easterly  direction,  and 
pointing  to  a  spot  where  I  had  several  years  be- 
fore set  some  men  at  work,  whom  I  detached  from 
the  main  body  of  my  workmen,  who  were  then 
employed  at  the  theatre.  This  small  gang  of  men 
did  not  siicceed  in  digging  a  hole  sufficiently 
deep  to  find  the  wall,  whic'a  I  was  now  determined 
to  try  for  again.     I  therefore  set  on  a  sufficient 
number  of  men,  and  they  soon  found  the  peri- 
bolus  wall,  which  is  alluded  to  in  your  notice  as 
having  four  inscriptions  inserted  near  the  angle, 
informing  us  that  it  was  the  wall  built  by  Caesar 
Augustus  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  the  limits 
of  the  sacred  precinct,  which  had  at  that  time  ap- 
proached too  near  the  city. 

"  This  fortunate  discovery  was  made  in  May,  18G9. 
The  last  day  of  the  same  year  I  found  the  lower 


•  The  article  in  the  AtJien^eum  (No.  2345,  p.  4.'i7)  was  an 
abstract  of  the  report  drawn  up  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society 


pavement  of  tho  Temple  more  than  half  a  milo 
from  tho  angle  of  tho  peribolus  wall  first  found  ; 
and,  enlarging  tho  hole,  which  was  20  foot  deep, 
I  soon  found  a  group  of  drums  of  fluted  columns 
of  white  marble  resting  where  they  had  fallen 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  centuries  ago.  From 
that  timo  to  tho  present  I  have  been  engaged  in 
clearing  out  the  whole  of  tho  site.  Tliero  aro 
many  difficulties  in  doing  this  which  absolutely 
prevent  tho  completion  of  tho  work  in  loss  than 
four  seasons  from  its  commencement.  The  season 
is  scarcely  of  eight  months'  duration,  beginning 
in  September  and  ending  in  May.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season  very  few  workmen  can 
bo  obtained  to  work  at  the  excavations ;  and  when 
tho  full  complement  of  workmen  has  been  got 
together,  tho  days  aro  of  tho  shortest;  and  at  tho 
same  time  comes  the  fast  of  Ramazan,  when  the 
Turks  do  not  eat  from  sunriso  to  sunset,  and  they 
cannot  therefore  work  with  any  spirit  after  mid- 
day. Eamazan  over,  tho  feast  of  Bairam  ensues, 
when  all  the  Turks  make  "kef"  (holiday)  for 
three  days,  and  return  unfit  for  work  for  three 
more  days.  Then  come  some  heavy  rains,  which 
sweep  down  the  "  barrow  runs  "  into  tho  excava- 
tions, preventing  their  continuance  till  the  water 
subsides.  The  heavy  rains  may  now  come  at  any 
time,  and  hasty  explorations  are  made  in  those 
parts  which  may  soon  be  swamped  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  This  is  suro  to  take  place  in  Feb- 
ruary, if  not  before.  This  season,  however,  has 
been  most  favourable  in  respect  to  the  weather, 
the  latter  half  of  December  and  the  first  two  weeks 
of  tho  present  month  having  been  remarkable  for 
bright  sunny  weather.  I  have  thus  been  enabled 
to  make  considerable  progress  towards  clearing 
the  whole  of  the  Temple  site  ;  and  although  this 
splendid  building  was  not  only  destroyed,  but 
nearly  all  the  stones  suitable  for  building  pur- 
poses carried  away,  I  have  still  found  sufBcient 
data  to  make  a  plan  of  it,  the  correctness  of 
which  is  only  dubious  in  one  or  two  comparatively 
unimportant  instances,  which  I  will  point  out 
hereafter. 

"  The  position  of  the  outer  row  of  columns  is 
given  by  the  base  of  one  of  them  which  remains 
In  situ  ;  that  of  the  inner  row  is  also  given  in  the 
same  manner.     Small  portions  of  the  southern 
and  western  walls  of  the  cella  still  remain  in  titv, 
and  the  position  of  the  northern  and  eastern  walls, 
which  have  been  completely  removed,  is  to  be 
found  by  their  impression  on  the  mortar  of  the 
foundation  walls  of  a  church  or  some  other  build- 
ing which  was  erected  within  the  walls  ^  of  tho 
cella  before  they  were  removed.    The  position  of 
several  of  the  columns  is  defined  by  their  founda- 
tion-piers, which  remain  more  or  less  perfect. 
The  position  of  the  antcS,  as  shown  on  my  plan, 
is  proved  by  a  portion  of  the  foundations  of  the 
one  at  the  south-west  angle,  and  the  traces  of  the 
eastern  wall  on  the  wall  of  the  church.    The  in- 
tercolumniations  on  both  flanks  between  columns 
No.  3  and  16  are  a  little  more  than  17  feet ;  the  two 
intercolumniations  at  each  extremity  are  a  little 
more  than  19  feet ;  the  first  return  intercolumnia- 
tions of  the  front  and  rear  correspond  with  those 
of  the  flanks  nearest  the  extremities,  and  the  in- 
tercolumniations  increase  in  size  towards  the 
centre  in  due  relative  proportion.    The  exact  po. 
sition  of  the  two  centre  column?  is  doubtful,  the 
slight  data  hitherto  obtained  being  insufficient  to 
decide  the  question.     The  position  of  the  ten 
steps  on  the  flanks,  as  shown  on  my  plan,  has 
been  proved  beyond  a  doiibt  by  numerous  trenches 
where  the  pavement  next  the  lowest  step  has  been 
found,  and  by  the  continuous  line  of  masonry  on 
which  the  steps  were  placed,  which  remains  on 
both  sides,  but  which  remains  comparatively  UU' 
disturbed  on  the  north  side  for  nearly  its  entire 
length. 

"The  Temple  of  Diana,  about  which  there  has 
been  no  much  contention  among  the  learned  for 
so  many  generations,  is  now  proved  to  be  octa- 
style,  that  is,  having  eight  columns  in  front.  It 
has  eighteen  columns  on  tho  sides,  and  the  inter- 
columniations of  the  latter  are  chiefly  three 
diameters,  making  the  Temple  diastyle.  The 
statement  of  Pliny,  as  to  its  having  had  one 
hundred  columns  (externally),  is  correct,  and  as 
many  as  twenty-seven  of  these  might  have  been 
the  contributions  of  kings.  Of  the  position  of  the 
thirty-six  colnmrue  coalatce  (sculptured  columns), 
I  may  obtain  further  proof  before  the  excavations 
are  completed.  I  have  at  present  disposed  them, 
as  shown  in  my  plan,  eighteen  in  front  and 
eighteen  in  rear.  I  must,  however,  here  state 
that,  although  I  have  found  ten  or  twelve  large 
fragments  of  these  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  building,  I  have  found  no  trace  of  them  at 
the  eastern  extremity.     Still  I  have  presumed 


thoy  must  havo  existed  there  also,  as  the  disposi- 
tion of  tho  two  columns  at  both  extremities  is  tho 
same,  tho  intercolumniations  as  above  described 
being  more  than  19  foot ;  allowing  therefore  for 
tho  projection  of  the  sculpturo  on  these  columns, 
which,  in  the  fragments  lately  found,  is  as  much 
as  thirteen  inches,  tho  diameter  of  tho  columns 
was  about  5  feet  10  inches.  The  dimensions  of 
tho  Temple  given  by  Pliny,  viz.,  220  feet  by  425 
feet,  woro  evidently  intended  to  apply  to  the 
raised  platform  upon  which  tho  Temple  was  built. 
The  actual  width  of  tho  platform,  measured  at 
tha  lowermost  step,  was  238  feet  3^  inches  Eng- 
lish. Tho  evidence  as  to  its  length  is  not  at  pre- 
sent so  conclusive, and  the  dimension  given  on  my 
plan  may  havo  to  be  corrected  when  the  western 
and  eastern  extremitio  s  havo  been  more  thoroughly 
explored.  The  dimensions  of  the  Temple  itself 
from  plinth  to  plinth,  "  out  to  out,"  aro  163  feet 
9^  inches  by  308  feet  4  inches.  The  height  of 
the  platform  was  9  feet  5|  inches.  The  interior 
appears  to  have  been  adorned  with  two  tiers  of 
elliptical  columns,  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  frag- 
ments of  these  having  been  found  near  tho  walls 
of  the  cella. 

"  The  excavations, aro  now  going  on  with  a  large 
number  of  workmen,  and  before  the  termination 
of  the  season  I  hope  I  shall  have  some  interesting 
intelligence  for  your  readers        J.  T.  Wood." 


NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  LEARNED 
SOCIETIES,  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  last,  a  large 'number  of 
members  of  the  Architural  Association  visited 
tho  new  buildings  now  appro  aching  completion  on 
the  Piccadilly  side  of  the  site  of  Burlington  House. 
Tho  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  six  of  tho  principal  learned  societies, 
-the  Royal,  the  Antiquarian,  the  Astronomi- 
cal, the  Linnaaan,  the  Chemical,  and  the  Geo- 
logical.   The  accommodation  for  each  of  these 
societies  varies  in  extent,  and  each  society  has  a 
distinct  suite  of  rooms,  offices,  library,  &c.,  totally 
cut  oft'  from  the  rooms  of  the  other  societies, 
with  separate  entrances,  separate  means  of  access 
to  the  roof,  and  separate  arrangements  for  warm- 
lighting,  and  ventilation.     The  buildings 
form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  with  the  main 
or  southern  block  towards  Piccadilly,  and  the 
eastern  and  western  blocks  to  the  right  and  left 
respectively  on  passing  through  the  large  arch- 
way entrance  which    forms   so  conspicuous  a 
feature  of  the  Piccadilly  fm^ade.    Tho  north  side 
of  the  quadrangle,  directly  facing  the  visitor  as 
he  passes  through  this  archway,  is,  as  most  of  our 
readi^rs    know,   occupied    by    the   new  Royal 
Academy  buildings,  completed  two  or  three  years 
ago  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke,  R.A., 
fTr.LB.A.  Behind  the  Royal  Academy  buildings, 
and  with  the  principal  frontage  in  Burlington- 
gardens,    are      the    new    buildings    for  the 
University   of  London,   also   completed  a  few 
years    ago,    from    the    designs    of    the  |late 
Sir  James  Pennethorne.    The  architects  of  the 
buildings  for  the  learned  societies  are  Messrs. 
Banks  and  Barry.    The  length  of  the  frontage 
towards  Piccadilly  is  250ft.,  and  the  quadrangle 
measures  160ft.  by  122ft.    The  details  of  the  ele- 
vations of  the  main  facade  and  the  wings  facing 
the  quadrangle  are  Renaissance  in  character,  and 
the  central  archway  before  referred  to  is  32ft. 
high  and  20ft.  wide,  rusticated  at  the  base  on 
either  side,  the  under  surface  of  the  arch  being 
richly  cofi'ered.     This  archway  is  divided  into 
three  by  two  ranges  of  columns  at  each  side, 
leaving    a    carriage-way    in    the    centre  and 
a  footway  for  pedestrians  on  either  side.  The 
windows    are    surmounted   by   cornices,  sup- 
ported by  richly-carved  consoles,  and  with  con- 
'soles  under  the  string-course,  the  continuous 
cornice  on  the  one-pair  level  being  enriched  in 
the  frieze  by  an  interlaced  ribbon  pattern.  The 
fagade  of  the  one-pair  or  principal  floor  has  a 
"range  of  three-quarter  columns,  with  deep  capitals 
of  Ionic  character,  decorated  with  carved  festoons 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  the  intervening  windows 
having  angular  pediments,  with  the  tympana  en- 
riched by  carving.    Excepting  to  the  central  and 
wing  towers,  which  are  square,  the  entablature  of 
this°order  has  a  modillion  cornice  breaking  round 
the  columns,  with  enriched  foliage  in  the  frieze. 
The  fai;ade  of  the  upper  floor  has  square  pilasters 
with  enriched  capitals,  the  intermediate  windows 
having  moulded  architraves.  Above  these  windows 
carvel  panels  are  introduced.    Above  these  is  the 
main  cornice,  surmounted  by  an  open  balustrade, 
although  over  the  central  portion  of  the  building 
rises  an  additional  story,  in  the  form  of  a  low 
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square  tower    with    circular-headed  windows, 
carving  being  freely  introduced  in  the  panels  and  j 
spandrels.    At  the  eastern  end  of  the  main/af  arfe 
the  entrance  to  the  rooms  of   the  Geological 
Society  foruis  a  distinct  feature,  consisting  of  a 
circular-headed    doorway  with    triplet  window 
over.     The  elevations  to  the  quadrangle  corre- 
spond in  general  character  with  the  principal 
facade  towards  Piccadilly,  although  they  are  less 
elaborate  in  detail.    The  whole  of  t\\Q  fa(;(uhs  are 
in  Portland  stone  of  the  best  quality,  the  carving 
being  by  Mr.  Sansom.     The  members  of  the 
Architectural  Association  visited  the  works  for 
the  second  time  on  Saturday  last,  a  visit  having 
been  paid  to  the  buildings  about  a  year  ago, 
and    it    is    probable   that    yot    another  visit 
vfill  be  made  to  the  buildings  on  their  com- 
pletion.    On  Saturday  last  the  visitors  wore 
conducted    over    tlie    worlis    by    Mr.  Daniel 
Euddle,  who   very    ably   fills  the  responsible 
position  of  clerk  of  the  works.    The  visitors  first 
of  all  inspected  the  rooms  and  apartments  of  the 
Koyal  Society,  which  overlook  the  quadrangle  on 
the  eastern  side.    The  accommodation  provided 
for  this  Society  on   the  ground-floor  comprises 
entranue-hall, meeting-room,  and  committee-room. 
On  the  upper  floor  is  a  very  handsome  reception- 
room,  and  a  library.    The  latter  is  lighted  from 
the  roof  by  skylights.    The  visitors  next  passed 
into  the  rooms,  (tc,  provided  for  ihe  Linnaaan 
Society,  which  include   a  council-chamber  and 
herbarium,  measuring  together  53ft.  long,  35ft. 
broad,  and  31ft.  high.    The  rooms  of  the  Lin- 
nsjan  Society  are,  like  those  of  the  Royal  Society, 
in  the  eastern  wing.    The  visitors  next  inspected 
the  various  apartments  provided  for  the  Society 
of   Antiquaries   and  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  each  of  which  find  their  quarters  in  the 
western  wing  of  the  building.    The  Geological 
Society  and  the  Chemical  Society  will  be  located 
in  the  block  of  building  towards  Piccadilly,  the 
rooms  of  each  society,  as  is  the  case  throughout, 
being  quite  distinct  and  complete  in  themselves. 
The  Geological  Society  will  have  a  museum,  53ft, 
by  33ft.,  by  31ft.  high.    The  principal  rooms  for 
all  the  societies  are  similar  in  dimensions,  except 
libraries,  three  of  which  are  much  larger  than  the 
other  three.    The  Royal,  Antiquarian,  and  Lin- 
n.asan  Societies  possess  the  largest  libraries,  each  of 
which  is  top-lighted.  The  Astronomical,  Chemical, 
and  Geological  Societies'  libraries  are  smaller,  and 
are  lighted  by  side  windows.  The  accommodation 
provided   for  each   society  includes  reception 
rooms,  offices,  secretary's  rooms,  bat  and  cloak 
rooms,  and  the  ^^sual   conveniences.    Over  the 
central  archway  is  a  spare  suite  of  rooms  for  use 
by  any  or  all  of  the  societies  on  occasions  of 
emergency.     The  arrangements  are  very  com- 
plete, and  six,  at  any  rate,  of  the  learned  societies 
which  have  so  largely  contributed  to  the  national 
welfare  will  soon  be  worthily  housed  in  Picca- 
dilly, for  we  believe  that  the  new  buildings  will 
be  ready  for  occupation  next  autumn.    In  the 
meantime,  a  project  has  been  started,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  more  important  of  the  learned 
societies    not    included  among  those  we  have 
enumerated,  with  the  object  of  providing  worthy 
offices  and  meeting-rooms  for  the  societies  not 
provided  for  at  Burlington  House,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  that  the  scheme  will  be  brought 
to  a  successful  fruition.    The  most  noticeable 
constructional  features  of  the  buildings  at  Bur 
lington  House  were  duly  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Kuddle  on  Saturday  last.    The  construction  is 
what  is  known  as  "fireproof"  throughout,  the 
floors  being  constructed  in  the  following  manner  : 
Rivetted  wrought-iron  main  girders  carry  rolled 
iron   joists  about  2ft.   apart,   which   in  their 
turn    carry   concrete    from  centre   to  centre 
upon  light  _L-irons  placed  Sin.  apart.    A  notable 
and  important  point  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
cipal front  is  that  every  cornice  forms  a  guttering 
in  itself  on  the  "  weathering,"  and  the  water  is 
thrown  off  by  means  of  gurgoyles,  which  form  a 
feature  in  the  architectural  ornamentation.  By 
this  means  the  rain  is  prevented  from  running 
down  and  staining  the  front,  and  the  stonework 
is  to  some  extent  preserved  from  the  action  of 
the  weather.    The  general  contractors  for  the 
building  are  Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.,  of  Stratford. 
The  foundations  were    carried  out  by  Messrs. 
TroUope,  all  the  brickwork  being  executed  in  blue 
lias,  with  extra-strong  hoop-iron  bond,  \\m.  wide. 
The  warming  and  ventilation  arrangements  have 
been  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Haden. 


The  churcb  at  KUlingworth,  near  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  early  on  Sunday 
morning. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  the  President,  Mi'.  T.  H. 
Wyatt,  in  the  chair,  the  minutes  of  the  special 
general  meeting,  held  on  the  3rd  instant,  having 
been  read  and  confirmed,  and  several  donations  to 
the  library  having  been  announced. 

Sir  DiGBY  Wyatt  introduced  to  the  Chairman 
Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  who  attended  for  the  first 
time  since  his  election  as  Honorary  Fellow.  Sir 
Digby  Wyatt  remarked  tliat  Mr.  Cole  was  a  man 
of  European  reputation,  but  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  had  some  curious  prejudices  and 
ideas  as  to  architects,  which  prejudices  and  ideas 
would,  he  hoped,  be  removed,  or  at  least  modified, 
by  a  more  extended  intercourse  with  architects. 

The  President,  in  welcoming  Mr.  Cole  as  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Institute,  re-echoed  what 
had  fallen  from  Sir  Digby  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Cole,  in  acknowledgment,  said  that  ho 
thought  he  should  not  be  far  from  the  truth 
in  saying  that  he  had  received  as  many 
stripes  as  most  men  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  public  career — sometimes,  perhaps, 
very  well-deserved.  He  should  like  to  say, 
however,  that  he  did  not  entertain  any  prejudices 
against  architects,  and  he  was  quite  content  to 
regard  the  few  observations  of  the  President  and 
Sir  Digby  Wyatt  as  belonging  to  those  little 
aberrations  which  occasionally  happened  to  the 
best  of  men.  In  his  opinion,  the  architect  was 
the  most  eminent  of  artist?.  He  supposed  it  was 
no  great  ofi"ence  to  say  that  architects  in  the 
present  day  did  not  aspire  to  be  great  painters  or 
great  sculptors.  No  doubt  they  could  build 
soundly  when  paid  for  it,  and  no  doubt  they  were 
men  of  science  also  ;  but  in  the  division  of  labour 
which  existed  nowadays,  architects  were  not  the 
same  human  beings  they  were  three  hundred 
years  ago.  So  far  as  he  had  any  confession  of 
faith  on  the  subject,  it  was  that  architects  should 
strive  to  be  as  much  as  possible  what  they  were 
in  former  times.  He  thought  it  quite  impossible 
to  combine  the  man  of  commerce  with  the  man 
of  art.  He  thought  that  if  he  had  any  power  in 
the  matter,  what  he  should  like  to  do  would  be 
to  say  to  the  artist  or  architect :  "  Here  is  a  great 
work ;  don't  go  and  build  it  like  a  barrack,  in 
three  or  five  years,  and  as  cheap  as  possible,  but 
go  on  with  it  deliberately,  and  concentrate  the 
whole  force  of  your  mind  upon  it  whilst  you 
have  it  in  hand."  Such  a  course  and  "  five 
per  cent."  were  incompatible.  Doubtless  "  five 
per  cent."  was  agreeable  and  important,  espe- 
cially as  architect?  were  not  given  to  celibacy; 
and  a  number  of  other  considerations  rendered  it 
necessary  that  "  five  per  cent."  should  be  attended 
to.  But  if  the  architect  was  to  be  a  great  artist, 
and  really  intended  to  devote  himself  to  his  art 
rather  than  to  "  five  per  cent.,"  his  opinion  was 
that  the  course  pursued  by  the  architects  of 
olden  times  must  be  more  closely  followed.  He 
would  say  to  the  architect  on  behalf  of  the 
country  (had  he  the  power)  :  "  You  are  certainly 
not  called  upon  for  any  sacrifice  ;  you  are  to  bo 
paid  as  liberally  as  possible ;  but  whilst  you  have 
this  work  in  hand  we  want  to  have  the  best  of 
your  brain-power,  and  don't  want  you  running 
about  the  country  attending  to  many  works  and 
entrusting  the  details  of  your  buildings  to  clerks 
of  works,"  and  so  on.  He  felt  it  a  great  honour 
to  be  elected  an  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Institute, 
particularly  at  the  end  of  his  official  career,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  throw  in  his  fortunes  with  the 
architects. 

Mr.  Eastlakjb,  the  Secretary,  announced  the 
decease  of  Mr. H.C.S.  Head, Fellow  ;  and  Mr.  L.  A. 
Spurr,  Associate. 

The  President  announced  that  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  M.P.,  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  fate 
of  some  of  the  London  churches  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  and  in  connection  with  a  committee 
now  sitting  on  the  Union  of  Benefices  Bill,  he  had 
expressed  a  hope  that  some  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  Institute,  and  that  some  member  of 
the  Institute  should  give  evidence  before  that 
Committee  as  to  the  great  value  of  Wren's 
churches.  Professor  Donaldson  had  accordingly 
given  evidence  before  the  committee,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  his  evidence  would  enable  some  at 
least  of  the  churches  to  be  saved  from  demoli- 
tion. An  arrangement  had  been  come  to  that 
in  future  proceedings  under  the  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  for  the  time  being  should 
be  examined  before  the  Committee,  and  that 
no  churches  should  be  demolished  until  his 
evidence  as  to  their  value  had  been  given. 


Mr.  Allan  S.  Cole  then  road  a  paper  on 
The  Aet  of  Sgraffito  Decoration. 
Mr.  Cole  remarked  that  whilst  London  con- 
tained some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  world, 
its  miles  of  shabby  brick  houses  gave  it  a  dull 
iir,  which  coal-smoke  and  fog  made  duller.  In 
tliese  times  of  individuality,  cheapness  had  an 
uninterrupted  sway  of  its  own,  although  probably 
the  worst  period  of  cheapness  was  over.  London 
would  continue  to  have  acres  of   little  brick 
streets  in  the  working  parts  of  the  Metropo- 
lis,  but  there  were    signs  that   such  streets 
as  Baker-street  and  Sloano-street,  in  their  dull 
monotony,  were  going  out  of  fashion.    Houses  of 
a  rental  of  £300  a  year  and  upwards  had  usually 
a  stucco  face,  and  affected  some  architectural 
mouldings  in  cement,  at  best  very   mean  and 
tasteless.     But  while  cheapness  must  and  would 
prevail  as  an   influential  consideration   in  the 
erection  of  houses,  Mr.  Cole  thought  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  sliowed  that  there  were  pro- 
cesses by  which  even  the  cheapest  brick  archi- 
tecture might  be  elevated  by  a  little  decoration 
at  a  low  price.    Sgraffito  decoration  was  emi- 
nently suited  to  this  purpose,  and  from  inquiries 
Mr.  Cole  had  made,  it  appeared  that  surfaces 
might    be    prepared     at    a    cheap    rate  for 
sr/mffilo   or  stucco  decorations,  the  cost  of  the 
ornament  of  course  depending  upon  its  elabora- 
tion.   This  method  of  decoration  left  the  style 
considered  to  be  preferable  entirely  at  the  option 
of  the  builder,  the  decorator,  or  the  purchaser, 
though  one  dogma  should  be  laid  down  in  respect 
to  this,  viz.,  that  the  surface  under  treatment 
should  be  panelled,  and  the  arasbesques  or  orna- 
ments placed  within  the   panels.     The  panels 
would  necessarily  follow  the  prominent  construc- 
tional lines  of  the  fa(;ade,  and  so  would  not 
weaken  the  appearance  of  them,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  unsystematic  manner  in  which  so-called 
ornament   was   applied  to,    or  rather  dabbed 
upon,  many  of  our  modern  houses.    It  would 
no    doubt   be    said   that   this    plaster  decora- 
tion would   become   as  dirty  as  the  common 
plaster  work  which  covered  modem  houses,  and 
that  it  would  require  to  bo  protected  by  paint. 
That  might  be  so,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  at  first  starting  the  ground  of  the  sgraffito 
was  of  a  dark  tone,  while  the  upper  layer  of  plaster 
was  white,  or  light  in  colour  ;  thei-efore,  although 
the  two  might  become  dirty  together,  the  two 
colours  would  remain  for  a  long  time  in  contrast. 
When  they  were  entirely  obliterated,  the  incised 
ornamentation  would  always  be  apparent,  and  be 
of  service  as  a  decoration  in  spite  of  the  toning 
of  soot  and  fogs.  The  author  said  it  had  occurred 
to  him  that  some  modification  of  the  artificial 
stone  manufacture  might  be  usefully  adopted  in 
strengthening  the  plaster,  and  in  perhaps  giving 
it  an  invisible  vitreous  coating  after  the  work 
had  been  executed,  so  that  from  time  to  time  the 
dirt  which  would  accumulate  might  be  removed 
from  this  coating.    At  South  Kensington  various 
methods  of  using  cement  for  decorative  purposes 
hai  been  tried  by  Mr.  Moody  (whom  the  author 
ventured  to  term  Andrea  di  Cosimo  redivivus) 
and   the   students  in   training.    The  practice 
ground  had  been  the  extensive  wall  surface  of 
the  inner  side  of  the  new  science  schools,  whose 
fagade  is  'in  Exhibition-road,  opposite  to  the  site 
of  the  proposed  Natural  History  Museum.  (Some 
of  the  original  cartoons  of  these  decorations  were 
exhibited,  and  Mr.  Cole  invited  architects  and 
others  who  took  an  interest  in  the  work  to  go  to 
the  Museum  and  inspect  it.)    The  surface  had 
been  treated  principally  from  the  experimental 
point  of  view,  and  the  work  was  not  to  be  judged 
of  as  a  complete  design,  of  which  the  details  had 
an  artistic  rationale  one  to  the  other.  Sgraffito 
proper  occupied  the  largest  area,  but  there  were 
examples  of  other  uses  of  stucco  and  cement, 
such  as  modelling  in  low  relief,  painting  upon 
the  stucco  itself,  &c.    Sgraffito  was  the  scratch- 
ing of  an   ornament  upon   an  intonaco  layer 
applied  to  a  black  ground,  leaving  the  white  of 
the  intonaco  to  represent  the  white  forms  of  the 
design,  and  the  black  to  represent  the  black.  To 
fix  this  preparation  of  plasters  to  a  wall  it  was 
necessary  that  the  wall  should  be  well  wetted  ; 
in  fact,  as  Cennini  had  said,  "  You  cannot  wet 
the  wall  too  much."    An  ordinary  ' '  floating  " 
coat  of  plaster  Jin.  thick  was  first  laid  ;  when 
this  was  suflaciently  dry  (say  in  three  or  four 
days)  a  layer  of  black  plaster,  not  more  than 
\\n  thick,  was  applied  ;  when  this  had  settled 
and  was  still  damp,  the  finishing  coat  of  light 
coloured  plaster  was  laid  on  ^in.,  or  less  in  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  delicacy  of  the  work  to  be 
executed,  or  the  distance  from  which  the  sgraffito 
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■was  intondocl  to  ho  soon.    This  last  coating  was 
tlio  "  intouaoo  "  or  '•  upper  layer  "  spokon  of  by 
BosKi,  who  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Art  Torms  and 
W«rl<,"  (loscribos  "  sijraffilo  "  iwidor  "  S</riiffiii." 
Tho  Hiirfaco  was  noxt  prepared  for  beiug  worked 
upon,  and  before  tlio  plaster  hardened  tho  ni/ra/fi/o 
or  hatching  should  bo  executed.    In  this  respect 
tho  work   reaomldod  frosco-painting,  since  no 
more  of  tho  surface  should  bo  prepared  than  tho 
artist  was  able  to  finish  in  one  day.  Mr.  Moody,  in 
his  report  on  this  art,  made  tho  following  reuaarks 
as  to  tho  transfer  of  a  design  and  its  subsequent 
execution  on  tho  plaster  : — "  Having  mado  a  full- 
sized   drawing  of  the   proposed   ornament,  it 
«an  bo  transferred  to  tho  wall  by  tracing  the  linos 
through  tho  paper  on  to  the  wet  and  yielding 
plaster;  or  if  the  drawing  is  exeoutod  in  char- 
coal, it  may  bo  printed  on  tho  wall  by  turning  its 
face  towards  tho  plaster  and  rubbing  it  firmly  at 
tho  back  ;  then  with  an  ordinary  desk  penknife, 
which  was  found  to  bo  tho  best  tool,  the  artist 
firmly  incises  tho  outline,  cutting  through  the 
■upper  layer,  into,  but  not  through,  the  black 
layer  below  ;  he  then  scrapes  away  the  upper 
layer  and  exposes  tho  black  wherever  black  is 
wanted,  leaving  the  upper  layer  wherever  white  is 
wanted,  and  in  this  ■way  any  design  in  two  tints 
can  be  executed  with  rapidity  and  effect.  Where 
large  spaces  of  black  occur  it  is  as  well  to  use  a 
broad  tool  with  a  square  end,  which  not  only  re- 
moves the  upper  layer  easily  and  quickly,  but 
gives  a  tolerably  even  surface  to  the  layer  be- 
low.    Although  designs    are    very  generally 
executed  in  black  and  white,  any  colours  which 
are  permanent  when  mixed  with  plaster  can  of 
course  be  used.    Shading  by  lines  can  easily  be 
done,  provided  they  are  not  too  near  together, 
otherwise  the  projecting  white  might  be  apt  to 
chip  off."   As  regarded  the  experiment  at  South 
Kensington,  Mr.  Moody  said  :— "  For  the  top  part 
of  the  building  (and  this  also  refers  to  the  work 
down  to  the  first-floor),  the  first,  or 'floating' 
coat,  was  composed  of  one  pai-t  ground  selenitic 
lime  to  four  parts  rough  sand  and  a  little  plaster 
of  Paris  ;  this  coat  was  fin.  thick.    The  next,  or 
black  layer,  was  composed  of  1  part  lime,  1|  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  2  of  Barra  shale  or  clay  ; 
and  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  building  this  was 
fin.  thick — a  thickness  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary, at  a  subsequent  stage,  to  reduce  to  less  than 
■^in.  The  third  or  finishing  coat  was  composed  of 
silver  sand,  lime,  and  whitening  in  equal  pro- 
portions.   This  coat  washai'dly  more  than  l-16th 
of  an  inch  thick.    The  upper  frieze  was  composed 
of  purple  brown  and  a  little  manganese,  the  colouring 
matter  being  somewhat  less  in  proportion  than  in 
the  black.    In  the  second  floor,  the  space  above 
the  windows  has  been  divided  into  panels  by  a 
series  of  stiles.    These  were  in  ordinary  Portland 
cemept  ;  as  the  effect  was  not  considered  satis- 
factory, they  were   afterwards  painted  mai'oon 
with  common  oil   colours.    As  tho  -work  pro 
ceeded,   it  was  discovered  that  the  adherence 
to    the    wall     in     the     previous     work  was 
in  some  parts  defective,  for  on  cutting  into  the 
plaster  in  these  places,  it  was  seen  that  the  failure 
■was  in  the  first  layer.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that 
this  arose  from  the  wall  not  having  been  suffi- 
ciently wetted,  or  the  mortar  scraped  sufiSciently 
out  of  the  joints,  to  give  a  good  key  to  the  plaster ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  long  interval 
that  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  the  carcase 
and  the  completion  of  the  building,  the  walls  may 
lia've  become  so  dry,  that  they  required  much 
nsore  wetting  than  would  have  been  the  case  with 
walls  just  built.    However,  be  that  as  it  may,'* 
an  expei'iment  with  the  second,  or  black  layer, 
proved  its  expansive  powers  when  setting  to  be 
so  great,  that  it  may  possibly  have  bowed  out 
■with  sufficient  force  to  have  dragged  up  the  first 
coat  with  it.    Accordingly,  in  future  work  it  was 
determined  to  reduce  its  thickness  to  a  minimum. 
Soap  lime  was  also  substituted  for  selenitic  lime 
in  the  composition  of    the   black   layer.  A 
change  was  also  made  in  the  first  or  floating  layer, 
which  in  future  consisted  of ,  1  part  selenitic,  2 
parts  B&rra  clay,  6  parts  coarse  sand,  but  without 
complete  success,  as  testing  the  work  with  a 
hammer  will  betray  parts  that  are  evidently  hollow. 
The  adherence  between  the  three  coats  was  inva- 
riably found  to  be  complete  ;  it  was  impossible  to 
separate  them  ;  indeed,  the  strength  and  solidity  of 
the  whole  slabs  or  panels  were  so  obvious,  that  it 
■was  thought  quite  unnecessary  to  cut  them  away, 
although  their  adherence  to  the  wall  was  in  some 
places  imperfect."  The  small  panels  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  decoration  above  the  windows  of  the 


*  The  selenitic  mortar  was  made  by  hand,  which  is 
stated  to  be  an  inferior  mode  to  preparing  it  in  a  mill. 


first  floor  are  painted  in  fresco.  Some  of  tho  more 
delicate  shadows   of   tho   ornament   wore  also 
painted  with  a  little  manganese  and  water  on  tho 
coat  of  plaster,  and  in  some  parts,  more  especially 
in  one  of  tho  spaces  between  the  arches  on  the 
ground  floor,  a  whole  bay  was  entirely  painted 
instead  of  cut.     In  tho  centre  plaques  of  the 
decoration,  between  tho  windows,  are  figures  in 
relief.    There  are  five  of  those,  beginning  on  tho 
loft.    The  first  is  modelled  entirely  in  selenitic 
mortar,  sand,  and  whitening  in  equal  proportions. 
Tho  ground  was  mixed  with  yellow  ochre  ;  but  as 
this  was  found  to  be  too  soft,  tho  grounds  of  tlio 
other  figures  were  painted  with  raw  sienna  iu 
fresco  ;  tho  second  and  third  figui'os  were  modelled 
in  the  same  material  as  the  first  ;  the  fourth  was 
roughed  out  with  Beasley's  cement,  and  coated 
with  5-in.   selenitic ;    the   fifth,  the   same  as 
No.   i.      Tho    above    figures    wei-e  roughly 
modelled   by   Mr.   Gibbons ;    their  execution 
did  not  occupy  more  than  two  hours  each.  Tho 
pilasters,with  volute  capitals  were  made  of  Beasley's 
cement.    The  great  mass  of  the  ornament  on  the 
ground  floor  was  throughout  executed  in  the  way 
already    described.     There    was,    however,  a 
slight  modification  in  the  figure  subjects  which 
fill  the  principal  panels.  Of  these  panels  (counting 
the  half  panels  at  each  end)  there  were  seven. 
The  two  half  panels  and  tho  centre  panel  were 
modelled  ;  that  to  the  left  was  entirely  in  Port- 
land cement ;  that  to  the  left,  and  also  the  centre 
one,  were  entirely  in  selenitic  mortar  and  sand. 
The  panels  next  to  the  centre  were  executed  in 
sgraffito,  with  shadows  in  lines,  similar  to  the  rest 
of  the  work;  but  in  the  two  panels  next  to  the 
end  ones,  three  instead  of  two  layers  had  been 
laid,  namely,  first  the  ordinary  black  layer,  then 
a  grey  layer,  and  last  the  ordinary  coat.  To 
obtain  the  shadow  the  upper  coat  only  was  cut 
through,  but  when  it  was  desired  to  get  to  the 
background  both  that  and  the  shadow  coat  were 
out  through.     In  this  way  was  produced  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  drawing  with  tinted  shadows,  and  in 
this   way  no  doubt  still  greater  variety  and 
refinement    could  without  much  difficulty  be 
produced    in  sgraffito  ;    for  this    work,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  devote  considerable 
care  to  the  preparation  of  the  design  ;  the  exact 
form  of  the  shadow  must  be  clearly  defined,  and 
for  this  reason  the  preparation  of  such  designs  was 
a  most   useful  and   instruciive  study,  although 
necessarily  adding  to  the  expense  of  the  work. 
This  latter  piece  of  work  closely  resembled  the 
chiaro-souro  which  was  frequently  adopted  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Italy  for  decoration  of  fa- 
cades, &c.    In  concluding  this  description  of  the 
South  Kensington  experiment,  Mr.  Cole  mentioned 
a  successful  modification  of  sgrtiffito  which  Mr. 
Moody  had  tried.    "  Having  prepared  a  maroon 
ground,  instead  of  a  finishing  coat,  scarcely  moi-e 
than  1-1 6th  of  an  inch  thick,  a  layer  was  laid  of 
light  cement,    one-half  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
having  traced  the  drawing,  the  outline  of  the 
figure  was  cut  straight  down  to  the  ground;  and, 
clearing  away  the  waste,  a  projecting  slab  of  the 
exact  figure  wished  remained.  The  face  was  then 
carved  after  the  manner  of  cameo  cutting;  and 
in  this  way  was  obtained  a  relief,  in  some  re- 
spects better  perhaps  than  if  it  had  been  mo- 
delled :  for  the  degree  of  relief  is  moi'e  uniform 
and  sculpturesque,  while  the  figures  come  more 
satisfactorily  off  the  ground  than  they  would  if  it 
were  painted."    It  was  apparent,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Moody  had  more  or  less  availed  himself  of 
precedents  which  exist  for  the  various  uses  of 
stucco  supplied  by  Italian  artists  of   the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth   centuries,  and  by  the 
Tuscan    architects   and    decorators  especially. 
Of  the  origin  of  sgra  ffito  it  was  difficult  to  speak 
with  anything  like  accuracy.    The  Italian  artists 
employed  stucco  considerably  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Vatican,  both  for  modelling  and  for  paint- 
ing upon.    Hence  from  this  latter  use  of  plaster 
were  revived  the  various  methods,  more  or  less 
similar,  which  weni  by  the  names  of  "  painting  in 
fresco,"  "  intonaoo,"  "  tei-rata,"  &c.,  which,  as  the 
earliest  examples  of  wall  decoration  indicated  — 
the  wall  paintings  of  Pompeii,  for  instance — were 
known  to  artists  practising  thousands  of  years 
ago.    It  was  not  unlikely  that  sgraffito  was  an 
ofl'spring  of  cameo  cutting.    They  both  were  arts 
having  limits  analogous  one  to  the  other.  The 
artist  who  designed  and  executed  a  cameo  limited 
himself  in  materials  and  colours.    He  depended 
solely  upon  the  variations  of  layer  which  a  stone 
possessed.    In  the  same  way  the  sgraffito  worker, 
relieved  certainly  of  the  trouble  of  finding  a  suit- 
able combination  of  layers,  since  each  combina- 
tion was  under  his  control,  limited  himself  to  the 


variations  he  could  obtain  from  the  two  layers  of 
oppositely  cut  plasters.    But  Vasari  and  Bossi, 
who  both  described  the  working  of  sgraffito,  threw 
no  light  upon  its  antecedents.     In   the  South 
Kensington  Museum  there  were  specimens  of 
stucco   ornamental   panels   wliich    dated  from 
200  B.C.     Tho  panels  como  from  Pozzuoli,  near 
Naples,  a  village  known  in  centuries  past  for 
its  abundant  examples  of  stucco  work.     Some  of 
those  panels  wore  unmistakable  bits  of  sgraffito, 
the  marks  of  the  hatcher  being  quite  apparent. 
Sgrtffilo,  as  an  art  applied  to  other  materials, 
was  well  known  in  India.    Metal  sijraffito  was  of 
ancient  origin.     At  South  Kensington  Museum 
there  was  a  case  entirely  occupied  by  specimens 
of  sgraffito  pottery,  Italian  in  origin  and  of  tho 
fifteenth  century.     From  this  ware  tho  Italian 
artist  of  tho  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
possibly  obtained  tho  suggestion  for  the  revival 
of  srp-offi,to  as  a  means  of  decorating  fat/ados  of 
houses.    In  Italy,  in  tho  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  great  quantities  of  decoration  were 
executed  in  plaster.    Porino  del  Vaga,  Domenico 
Beccafumi,  and  Giovanni  da   Udine,  produced 
works  of  this  kind.     But  none  of  these  appeared 
to  have  executed  sgraffito  decorations.  The  arti.st 
who  chiefly  turned  his  attention,  and  who  seemed 
to  have  really  instigated  a  revival  of  sgraffito, 
was  Morto  da  Feltri.    The  especial  bent  of  hisart 
was  the  invention  of  arabesques  and  grolesc/ie. 
He   spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  the 
subterranean    passages    at    Rome,  studying 
the  arabesques  which  were  painted  on  the  ■walls. 
From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples,  and  at  Pozzuoli, 
ten  miles  from  that  city,  he  found  numerous  ex- 
amples of  his  favourite  decorations  executed  in 
stucco,  some  modelled,  others  done  in  sgraffito 
Of  these  identical  works  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  possessed  .specimens.    After  his  visit  to 
Naples,  there  was  reason  to  think  that  in  his 
solitude  he  occasionally  worked  in  sgraffito.  His 
disciple    and  pupil,  Andrea  Feltrini,  called  di 
Cosimo,  undoubtedly  worked  in  sgraffito,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  these  works  of  sgraffito  by 
Andrea,  executed  before  the  death  of  Morto  da 
Feltri,  that  Vasari  hints  at  that  art  having  been 
practised  by  Morto.    The  first  important  ■work  of 
Andrea  di  Cosimo  was  the  decoration  in  sgraffito 
of  the  facade  of  the  Gondi  Palace  in  the  Borgo 
Ognissanti.  Vasari,  in  describing  the  mode  em- 
ployed by  Andrea  di  Cosimo  for  this  facade,  says 
that  the  first  layer  of  plaster  was  mixed  with  burnt 
straw  or  ground  charcoal,  and  while  fresh,  a  second 
layer  of  white  plaster  was  applied.,  Upon  the 
white  was  transferred  from  the  cartoon,  the  orna- 
ment, and  this  was  "  hatched "  with  an  iron 
gr-aving  tool  so  that  the  white  ornament  remained 
upon  the  black  ground.     The  white  was  then 
toned  down  with  a  wash  of  colour.    It  would  be 
observed,  that  the  present  mode  of  sgraffito  was 
identical  with  this — excepting  the  tinting  of  the 
upper  layer,  which  being  naturally  grey,  and 
likely  by  the  usage  of  time  to  become  darker, 
required   no  tinting.       Baldassarre,   the  great 
Sienese  artist,  worked  in  sgraffito  as  well.  He 
occasionally  painted  imitations  of  it  and  of  stucco 
ornament.    In  closely  following  the  footsteps  of 
the  Italian  masters,  Mr.  Moody  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  tempted  into  painting  the  arabesques 
upon  the  plaster,  instead  of  hatching  them.  The 
result  of  this  was  in  effect  as  good  at  first  sight 
as  the  real  work.     But  in  a  short  time  the  ac- 
cumulation of  blacks,  soaking  into  the  flat  surface 
by  rain,  revealed  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
such  a  method  of  decoration,  which  could  not 
compete  with  the  real  work.    Sgraffito  should  be 
sgraffito,  and  any  imitation  of  it  should  not  be  en- 
couraged.   The  painted  work  at  South  Kensing- 
ton would  shortly  gi've  place  to  the  real  art. 
Polidoro  da  Carravaggio  was  another  sgraffito 
and  stucco  artist,  besides  being  an  imitator.  For 
internal  decorations,  sgraffito  might  be  suitably 
adopted,  especially  in  some  of  our  very  bare  brick 
churches.    There  was  every  reason  to  hope  that, 
with  the  progress  which  marked  at  the  present 
time  the  scientific  production  of   varieties  of 
cement,  plaster,  &c.,  fresh  discoveries  would  bo 
made  in  rendering  them  more  impervious  to  dirt 
and  atmospheric  effects,  and  thus,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  science  and  art,  a  decorative  process 
might  be  evolved  which  was  suitable  for  general 
use  in  this  country,  both  for  decorations  internal 
and  external,  and  which  came  within  the  de- 
sirable limits  of  moderate  cost,  without  being 
cheap  and  nasty. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  which  wo  have  not 
space  to  report  this  week,  the  speakers  being 
Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerel!,  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  Mr. 
Gambier  Parry,  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  Professor 
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Korr,  Mr.  Charlos  Barry,  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  and 
Jlr.  Robinson,  and  a  unanimous  voto  of  thanks 
■was  toadored  to  Mr.  Colo  for  his  papor. 

The  Pre.sident  having  announced  that  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott,  H.A.,  had  conaentod  to 
become  the  next  Prosident  of  tho  Institute,  the 
projoodings  tormiuatod. 


ON  THE  DOME.* 

IT  has  been  my  lot  to  deliver  my  lectures  from 
this  chair  in  groups  so  very  detached  from 
one  another  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  my 
hearers  to  follow  them  as  a  continuous  series.  In 
spite,  however  of  this  disadvantage,  I  purpose  to 
make  my  present  lecture  form  a  natural 
sequence  to  tho  last  which  I  had  tho  pleasure  of 
delivering,  though  this  was  read  three  years 
ago. 

My  last  course  was  on  Arched  Construction, 
and  my  last  lectures  were  on  Vaulting.  My  present 
one  will  carry  on  tho  same  subject  into  its  culmi- 
nating development — The  Dome. 

Strongly  as  my  tendencies  towards  our  own 
Modiiuval  Ai-chitecturo  draw  me  towax-ds  tho 
modes  of  vaulting  which  prevail  in  our  own 
ancient  buildings,  and  which  formed  the  subject 
of  my  later  lectures,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  tho 
noblest  of  all  forms  by  which  a  space  can  be 
covered  is  tho  dome,  and,  much  more  than  this, 
that  of  all  aixhitectural  forms  it  is  the  most 
sublime  and  the  most  poetic,  and  is  susceptible  of, 
and  demands,  the  highest  artistic  treatment.  I 
deplore,  there  foi'o,  its  non-existence  in  our  Old 
English  Architecture. 

This  regret,  however,  is  diminished  by  the 
abundant  evidence  we  possess  that  the  dome, 
though  absent  from  English  buildings,  was  by  no 
means  held  to  be  alien  from  the  contemporary 
architecture  of  neighbouring  counti'ies,  inasmuch 
as  we  possess  it  in  highly-developed  forms  over 
a  large  pai-t  of  Franco,  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy, 
oi'ected  at  the  same  periods  with  many  of  our 
great  Medi;eval  edifices. 

If,  then,  I  am  departing  from  the  line  I  had  been 
taking  in  tracing  out  the  history  of  old  English 
architecture,  I  am  not  only  supplying  a  hiatus  in 
that  history,  but  I  trust  that  I  may  be  able  to 
offer  suggestions  for  a  more  practical  object  —the 
supplying  of  that  hiatus  in  our  revived  and  re- 
developed.N60-media)val  style. 

In  a  former  lecture,  after  defining  a  vault  as 
the  covering  of  a  rectilinear  space  produced  by 
the  motion  of  an  arch  parallel  to  itself,  I  defined 
a  dome  as  the  covering  of  a  circular  space  pro- 
duced by  the  revolution  of  an  arch  round  its 
central  vertical  axis.  It  follows  that,  if  the  arch 
so  revolving  is  semicircular,  the  resulting  dome 
is  a  hemisphere. 

Tho  revolving  arch  may,  however,  be  of  any 
form  which  an  arch  can  assume.  It  may  be 
elliptical,  parabolic,  hyperbolic,  cycloidal ;  or  it 
may  be  a  pointed,  a  horseshoe,  or  an  ogee  arch. 
Any  one  of  these,  or  other  forms,  of  arch  revolv- 
ing on  its  centre,  will  generate  a  dome  of  its  own 
sectional  foim.  The  plan,  too,  in  spite  of  my 
definition,  need  not  be  a  circle;  it  may  be  an 
ellipse,  or  of  other  forms. 

I  will  not  at  this  stage  admit  of  sqiiare-planned, 
polygonal,  or  other  straight-sided  domes,  because 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  genuine  domes 
at  all,  or  whether  they  are  not  figures  resulting 
from  the  intersection  of  a  certain  number  of  ordi- 
nary vaults.  Anyhow,  these  are  not  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  an  arch,  so  that  if  they  are 
domes,  my  definition  is  at  fault. 

Simple,  however,  as  is  the  hemispherical  dome, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  historically  the 
primaeval  type ;  for,  strange  to  say,  the  earliest 
known  domes  assume  in  section  the  form  of  a 
lofty  pointed  arch.  I  refer  specially  to  that  of 
the  supposed  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  at  Mycenje, 
and  also  to  some  portrayed  on  the  Assyrian 
sculptures. 

These  would  hardly  come  within  the  range  of 
this  lecture  were  it  not  so  curious  a  fact  that  the 
earliest  foi-m  of  the  dome  foreshadows  the  very 
use  to  which  I  would  now  especially  desire  to  ac- 
commodate it. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  why  the  pointed  arch  was 
adopted  in  these  primaeval  domes.  They  were 
not  built  with  radiating  joints,  but  in  over- 
hanging courses ;  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  on 
comparing  their  sections,  that  for  this  mode  of 
construction,  the  pointed  arch  is  much  more 
favourable  than  the  circular  ;  while,  as  soon  as 
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over  tho  radiating  system  was  adopted,  the  semi- 
circle at  once  became  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  section. 

It  is,  however,  strange  to  observe  how  little  has 
come  down  to  us  of  tho  history  of  domes.  From 
the  tomb  of  Agamemnon — some  eleven  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era — we  have  .scarcely  any 
certain  evidences  of  their  history  till  we  arrive  at 
the  Pantheon,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
or,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks,  considerably  later. 
Yet,  as  that  dome  is  still  the  widest,  built  of  solid 
materials,  which  exists,  and  as  both  in  its  con- 
struction and  its  architecture  it  is  in  a  high  degree 
artificial,  and  evinces  a  period  of  advanced  de- 
velopment, it  follows  that  it  must  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  along  series  of  antecedent  domes  pro- 
gressing from  the  crude  idea  onwards  to  this,  the 
very  highest  developed  form  of  the  simple  dome ; 
for  we  shall  presently  see  that  there  are  other 
foi-ms  scarcely  foreshadowed  by  even  this  magni- 
ficent structure. 

I  may  here  remark  that  the  dome,  like  the 
arch  and  the  vault,  having  great  outward  pres- 
sure, requires  either  a  vast  amount  of  sustaining 
wall  carried  up  considerably  above  the  springing 
level,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  a  tie  of  metal  at,  or 
somewhat  above,  its  springing,  or  perhaps  several 
of  such  ties  at  different  heights.  Unlike,  how- 
ever, the  arch  and  the  vault,  it  is  independent 
of  a  kei/stone,  each  circular  course  of  its  structure 
foi-ming  a  horizontal  arch  and  keying  itself.  It 
may,  consequently,  be  erected  without  the  aid  of 
centering,  and  may  be  discontinued  at  any  level, 
leaving  a  central  opening  or  ei/e. 

The  Pantheon  is  the  great  type  of  Roman  domes. 
It  is  a  simple  rotunda  of  142ft.  internal  diameter, 
the  wall  being  some  20ft.  thick.  The  wall  is  about 
72ft.  high  to  the  springing  of  the  Dome  and  con- 
tinues above  that  level  about  28ft.  more. 

The  dome  is  a  semi-circle,  but  has  an  open 
eye  at  its  apex  of  nearly  30ft.  in  diameter. 

The  domes,  as  viewed  externally,  is  buried  by 
the  wall  which  rises  above  its  springing  to  fully 
a  third  of  its  height,  and  above  this  rises  a  sort 
of  attic  crowned  by  six  gradenae,  burying  nearly 
an  equal  height,  so  that  the  dome  as  an  external 
feature  is  far  from  conspicuous,  appearing  as  a 
mere  flattened  disc. 

Internally,  however,  it  forms  a  covering  of  the 
noblest  character.  Its  internal  surface  is  deeply 
coffered  by  panels  of  four  orders,  in  depth  dividing 
the  circumference  into  twenty-eight  parts,  and  its 
height,  up  to  about  two-thirds  of  tho  distance 
from  the  springing  to  the  crown,  into  five  parts, 
the  upper  portion  being  plain.  These  vast  panels 
or  coffers,  the  larger  range  of  which  exceed  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  are  curiously  arranged  as  to 
their  sectional  recessing,  so  as  to  appear  perfectly 
symmetrical  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  standing 
beneath  the  centre  of  the  dome. 

The  wall  up  to  the  springing  of  the  dome  is 
beautifully  decorated  with  rich  architecture  in 
marbles  of  varied  colour,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  cupola — the  very  soul  of  the 
design — was  embellished  in  a  manner  fully  pro- 
portioned to  the  beauty  of  its  sustaining  wall  ; 
indeed  it  is  thought  to  hajve  been  coated  with 
gilded  bronze.  When  thus  perfect  it  must  have 
formed  an  interior  of  surpassing  beauty,  lighted 
as  it  was  solely  through  the  central  eye,  and  the 
light  tempered  by  the  linen  veil  stretched  across 
its  rich  bronze  cornice,  which  still  remains  round 
the  opening,  and  retains  vestiges  of  gilding. 
The  Pantheon  can  scarcely  be  called  a  daring 
effort  of  construction,  because  its  vast  solidity 
seems  to  defy  all  doubts  as  to  its  duration.  It 
would  be,  however,  absurd  to  suppose  it  to  have 
been  an  eai-hj  effort ;  for  it  is,  as  I  have  already 
said,  so  artificial  in  its  construction  as  clearly  to 
prove  it  to  be  the  result  of  long  continued 
practice. 

The  walls,  which  I  have  described  as  being 
20ft.  thick,  are  so  only  in  theory,  for  practically 
they  ai-e  hollowed  into  innumerable  cells,  some 
of  them  forming  beautiful  architectural  recesses, 
and  others  merely  constructional  hollows. 

The  dome  itself  is  constructed  in  a  manner 
evincing  long  continued  practice  ;  for  it  differs 
foto  c(do  from  the  nonnal  mode  of  construction. 
It  is  shown  differently  by  different  authors  ;  in 
fact  it  has  probably  never  been  suiBciently  ex- 
posed to  obtain  complete  information  as  to  its 
curiously  complicated  construction.  As  far, 
however,  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  seems  to  be  in  two 
thicknesses.  The  inner  thickness  consists  of  the 
framework  of  the  coffers,  which  is  of  brick,  and 
the  filling-in  of  the  coffers,  which  is  of  rubble  or 
concrete.  This  would  form  the  centering  on 
which  the  outer  shell  was  built,   which  is  a 


curious  tissue  of  arches,  each  rising  from  tho 
crowns  of  those  below  it,  and  so  disposed  as  to 
concentrate  the  pressure  upon  points  in  the  wall 
which  intervene  between  the  cells.  Tho  spaces 
between  these  arches  are  filled  in  (so  far  as  I 
can  gather  J  with  rubble  or  concrete.  The  whole 
was  probably  covered  externally  with  plates  of 
bronze  or  of  marble. 

Tho  next  antique  Roman  dome  which  I  shall 
notice  is  that  of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica;,  so  named  from  tho  discovery  of  a  statue 
of  that  deity  among  its  ruins,  but  now  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  great  hall  of  some 
public  baths. 

This  building  greatly  resembles  the  Pantheon 
in  its  general  idea,  but  differs  in  this  essential 
particular :  that  its  surrounding  wall  is  not 
circular,  but  decagonal. 

At  a  later  date,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this 
peculiarity  would  have  been  seized  upon  as  the 
suggestion  of  another  type  of  dome  of  which  I 
shall  have  subsequently  to  treat.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  transition  from  the  polygonal  prism 
below  to  the  nearly  hemispherical  dome  above,  is 
got  over  by  "  rule  of  thumb,"  rather  than  on  any 
true  .system.  The  vertical  sides  of  the  wall  do 
intersect  the  dome  in  arched  forms ;  but  neither 
are  those  forms  tho  true  sections  of  a  plane  with 
a  sphere,  nor  have  they  been  used  as  architec- 
tural features,  as  in  later  times ;  but  have  been 
afterwards,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  obliterated  by 
the  incrustation  of  the  dome  with  plaster,  so  as 
to  slur  over  a  union  of  forms  which  the  architect 
had  fallen  into  accidentally  without  appreciating 
its  true  results. 

Tho  dome  is  surrounded  by  gradonaj  much  as 
in  the  Pantheon.  It  is  not  lighted  by  an  eye,  but 
by  ten  windows,  surrounding  what  we  shoiild  call 
the  clerestory.  Beneath  these  are  ten  arches 
piercing  the  surrounding  wall ;  indeed,  reducing 
it  to  small  angle-piers.  One  of  these  is  devoted  to 
tho  entrance,  the  other  nine  to  semicircular  re- 
cesses, of  which  five  seem  to  have  contained 
basins  for  water,  and  four  to  have  opened  by 
means  of  colonnades  into  exedra)  or  surroimding 
buildings.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  this  form 
was  in  after  times  extensively  imitated.  Tha 
span  of  this  dome  is  about  80ft.  Its  date  is  not 
known. 

There  are  other  domes  not  differing  materially 
from  those  already  described,  but  which  it  would 
extend  my  lecture  unduly  to  dwell  upon.  One 
called  the  Torre  del  Schiavi,  in  the  Via  Proenestina, 
is,  like  the  Pantheon,  on  a  very  small  scale,  though 
lighted  by  round  clerestory  windows  instead  of  a 
central  eye.  The  Temples  of  Vesta,  both  at 
Rome  and  at  Tivoli,  consist  of  circular  walls 
surrounded  externally  by  a  peristyle.  The  cell 
of  each  is  supposed  to  have  been  covered  by  a 
dome,  though  roofed  over.  A  parallel  case,  though 
in  a  more  complex  form,  exists  in  what  is  called 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  Diocletian's  Palace  at 
Spalatro.  In  this  case,  the  exterior  of  the  cell, 
with  its  peristyle,  is  octagonal,  but  the  interior 
with  the  dome,  round.  The  latter  has  a  com- 
plicated construction  of  fan-shaped  arches  through- 
out, scarcely  any  part  being  constriicted  of  hori- 
zontal curves.  Next,  perhaps,  in  date,  yet  at 
once  displaying  similarity  of  idea  with  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  carrying  out,  is  the  tomb 
of  S.  Constantia,  the  daughter  of  Constantino. 

A  Christian  church,  in  its  early  form,  has  been 
familiarly  described  as  the  pagan  temple  turned 
inside  out.  To  convert  the  ideal  temple  into  the 
ideal  church,  the  wall  and  the  colonnade  must 
change  places.  So  completely  is  this  the  case 
that  some  of  the  earlier  commentators  o  n 
Vitruvius  were  completely  puzzled  between 
the  wall  of  the  temple  and  the  peristyle.  They 
assumed  that  the  latter  must  be  within  the  wall, 
as  in  their  own  chmxhes,  and  based  their  re- 
marks on  this  supposition. 

The  comparison  between  these  almost  contem- 
porary works,  the  Temple  of  Diocletian  'at 
Spalatro,  and  the  tomb  of  S.  Constantia  at  Rome , 
exactly  illustrates  this  change.  In  the  one  the 
solid  wall  fonns  the  circle  and  carries  the  dome, 
and  the  colonnade  is  external ;  in  the  other  the 
colonnade  forms  the  inner  circle  and  carries  the 
dome,  while  the  wall  becomes  external,  an  aisle 
taking  the  place  of  the  peristyle.  The  colonnade  is 
doubled  to  support  the  massive  clerestory  whence 
the  dome  springs,  and  the  whole  assumes  the  type 
of  one  form  of  Christian  church,  which  hence- 
forth became  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  dome 
in  this  instance  ceases  to  be  an  external  feature, 
being  covered  over  by  a  conical  roof.  I  may  add 
that  the  peristyle  is  repeated  in  the  old  manner 
as  an  additional  feature  beyond  the  wall  of  the 


aisle  Tbo  baptistery  at  Nooora  is  eimilar  m  clis- 
trib'  tion  to  tbo  tomb  of  S.  ConHtant.a,  and  may 
bo  of  imilar  date.  It  is  rudov,  bowovor,  and  osob 
niuch  boauty  by  tbo  omission  of  tbo  o  orostory, 
Z  Jbo  admLionof  lif througl.  tbo  ba>^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  tbe  domo.  Amo«K  tbo  i""""^"!" '''' '/""X" 
of  domos  of  tbo  oldor  tpyo,  I  will  only  mon 
tion  To  movo  boforo  procooding_  to  tbo  socond 
brmoh  of  my  subjoot,  to  Nvbicb  it  m  fact  properly 
bolonKS  Tbat  to  wbicb  I  allude  is  tbo  bapfstory 
S  Snna,  orootod,  as  it  is  supposed,  about  tbo 

^^TbS'ts  a  very  cbarming  building  octagonal  in 
form  yet  cove/od  over  by  a  bemispberical  dome. 
Tbru/b  baving  no  surrounding  aislo,  tbo  design 
of  its  sides  soems  derived  from  tbe  aisle  and 
c  0  ostory  :  indeed  it  has  a , clerestory,  bougb  tbe 
arcade  bolow  is  ratber  rudimentary  tban  real 
The  dome,  like  tbat  Ij^st  alluded  to,  is  covered 
oxtornally  by  a  sloping  roof. 

Tbe  special  feature,  bov^ever,  m  this  dome  is 
tbat  it  rests  upon  an  octagonal  wall,  or  ratber  upon 
eigbt  arobes.  „       ,  . 

We  shall  presently  see  how  this  was  effected  m 
subsequent  times,  and  I  will  not  anticipate  tbat 
subject,  but  will  content  myself  with  mentioning 
tha  this  seems  to  anticipate  the  Byzantine  domes 
of  tbe  succeeding  century,  as  bad  been  the  case  m 
two  other  instances  to  which  I  shall  have  to  ref  el- 
and as  bad  been  nearlu  the  case  m  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medioas.  ,  .  ,     ^         •  i  i 

Tbe  domes  which  wo  have  hitherto  considered 
are  exclusively  and  of  necessity  carried  by  circular 
or  other  continuous  walls.  They  are  consequently 
supported  uniformly  throughout  their  entire  cir- 
cumference, and  their  use  is  necessarily  limited 
to  the  coverings  of  circular  or  ry,.a«-circular  or 
polygonal  buildings.  Had  no  further  deve  opment 
been  attained,  it  would  ever  have  been  elt  to  be 
a  sad  deficiency  in  the  scope  of  arcbiteotuml 
facilities  that  the  noblest  foi-m  of  covering  should 
be  limited  to  the  least  usual  and,  for  most  pui- 
poses,  the  least  convenient  form  of  apartment^ 
We  a^e  happily  as  far  as  possMe  from  being  left 
in  this  dilemma.  A  very  simple  application  of 
geometrical  thought  opened  a  way  jj^'f 
llmost  ««v  reasonable  form  of  building  maybe 
covered  by  a  dome  or  by  a  series  or  group  of 

^Twm  endeavour,  as  simply  as  I  am  able,  to  ex- 
plain this  important  development. 
^  It  is  a  property  of  the  sphere  that  every  possible 
plane  section  of  it  is  a  circle.  It  follows  that  every 
vertical  section  of  a  hemispherical  or  segmental 
dome  assumes  the  form  of  a  semicircular  or  seg- 
mental arch.  If,  therefore  a 
in  the  base  of  a  dome,  and  walls  be  built  on  that 
square,  and  continued  up  till  they  meet  the  dome 
they  intersect  with  it  in  four  semicircles,  as 
in  Fig.  1.  If,  instead  of  ivalls,  you  build  arches  on 
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In  tbe  first  case  wo  have  a  domo,  or  a  portion 
of  one,  covering  a  square  apartment ;  in  tbo 
second  wo  have  tho  samo  covering  standing  on 
arches  open  towards  tbe  exterior;  in  tho  third  we 
liave  a  dome  covering  tbe  iutorsootion  of  two 
barrel- vaults,  just  as  is  more  usually  done  by 
groining. 

The  process,  however,  is  not  limited  to  a 
tqmm  ;  it  is  equally  applicable  to  tho  octagon  or 
any  other  polygon— indeed,  to  any  figure  which 
can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

Tho  following  diagrams  (Figs.  2,  3,  4,  and  5)  will 
tend  hotter  to  explain  this. 
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felling  timber  on  the  gulf  of 

BOTHNIA. 

AT  tbo  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  far  ro 
moved  from  tbe  onjoymouts  and  ad  vantage 
of  European  civilisation,  there  dwells  a  com- 
muuity  of  peasants  on  whose  dreary  abodes,  for 
a  considerable  part  of  tbe  year,  tbe  sun  never 
shines.  In  frost,  and  snow,  and  darkness,  through 
out  tlio  long  winter,  these  unfortunate  people  aro 
engaged  ia  felling  and  sawing  timber,  and  making 
tar. 

When  the  spring  at  length  returns,  and  tho 
seas,  so  long  frozen-up,  aro  onco  more  navigable, 
a  few  mercantile  agents  pay  them  an  annual 
visit,  and  purchase  tbe  timber  and  tho  tar  which 
have  been  prepared.  Tbe  purchase  is  efl'eotod, 
not  by  giving  money  in  exchange,  but  by  a  system 
of  barter,  in  which  the  peasants,  innocent  of  tho 
value  of  their  own  labour,  aro  hardly  dealt  with. 
They  receive  a  supply  of  meal  barely  sufficient  to 
maintain  them  during  tbe  coming  winter,  and  a 
limited  quantity  of  cast-ofl'  clothing,  purchased 
perhaps  from  the  cast-ofl'  dealers  of  London. 
Many  of  those  poor  people  have  never  tasted 
meat,  and  as  they  aro  always  in  debt  to  the  mer- 
chants for  supplies  of  meal  which  they  _  have 
accepted  in  advance,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
negotiate,  as  independent  parties  to  tho  trans- 
action, for  more  liberal  terms  of  payment. 


Nor  is  it  necessary  tbat  tbe  inscribed  figure 
should  be  coinpkte,  for  remnants  of  the  circle  may 
equally  well  be  left  between  the  arches  or  walls. 

Thus,  a  circular  space  may  be  intersected  by 
four  vaults  of  less  width  tban  tbe  sides  of  a 
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square,  as  in  Fig  6,  leaving  portions  of  tbe 
circular  walls  remaining  between  them. 

The  dome,  again,  may  as  well  be  scgmmtalxu. 
section  as  semicimdar,  in  which  case  the  arches 
supporting  it  will  also  be  segmental,  as  in  J^ig. 

Again,  the  figure  inscribed  need  not  be 
equilateral,  so  that  oblong  compartments,  such  as 
those  customary  in  the  nave  of  a  church,  may  be 
domically  vaulted. 

(To  he  continued.) 


the  sides  of  tbat  square,  these  arches  will  coincide 
with  the  curve  of  the  dome  where  they  meet  i 
and,  if  strong  enough,  will  carry  the  portion  _o 
tbe  dome  remaining  between  them.  If,  again,  in- 
stead of  arches,  you  suppose  tbe  dome  intersected 
on  the  Imes  of  tbe  inscribed  square  by  vaults  at 
right  angles  to  those  sides,  tho  result  will  be  tbe 
same. 


AMERICAN  IMARBLES. 

THE  San  Francisco  Bulletin  affirms  that  the 
coloured  marble  of  California  is  superior 
in  point  of  beauty  to  any  European  production  of 
a  like  nature,  and  is  preferred  by  Italians  to  the 
marbles  of  their  own  country.  This  marble  is 
found  in  detached  boulders,  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  near  Suisun,  Solano  county,  and  may 
be  quarried  at  a  small  expense.  In  18o8  large 
quantities  of  the  marble  were  taken  out  and  sent 
to  Europe;  subsequently,  on  account  of  inefficient 
management,  or  for  some  unknown  reason,  tbe 
business  failed  to  pay,  and  was  suspended. 

Vast  bods  of  marble  have  been  discovered  on 
Lake  Cbamplain,  in  the  western  part  of  Vermont. 
The  marble  occurs  in  strata,  the  thickness  of 
which  is  from  1ft.  to  Gft.,  and  can  easily  be  split 
across  the  grain,  so  that  blocks  of  any  size  can  be 
readily  obtained.  The  stone  is  of  extraordinary 
hardness,  and  tbe  owners  of  the  quarry  claim  that 
it  is  not  only  more  perfect,  but  more  durable,  tban 
any  other  marble.  The  different  veins  may  be 
classified  as  follows :— First,  a  drab  marble  with 
a  reddish  or  greenish  hue,  traversed  by  innumer- 
able and  delicate  black  lines  ;  second,  a  green 
marble  variegated  with  red ;  third,  a  chocolate 
marble  ;  fourth,  a  red  marble  resembling  Scotch 
granite ;  and  lastly,  a  series  of  marbles  of  lighter 
colour,  some  of  which  are  nearly  white. 


ARCHITECTURAL   AND  ARCHiEOLOGICAIi 
SOCIETIES. 

Oxford  Akchitecttjral  Society.— The  second 
walk  of  the  members  of  this  Society  took  place  on 
Saturday  week,  when  Lincoln  College  was  first 
visited,  and  afterwards  All  Saints'  Church.  Tbo 
second  evening  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
week,  when  Mr.  Parker  made  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  early  history  of  Abingdon  Abbey,  a 
peculiarity  in  connection  with  which  was  that 
they  bad  a  more  complete  history  of  it  than  of  any 
other  which  England  possessed.  They  had 
chronicles  of  the  abbey  which  informed  them  very 
perfectly  of  tbe  history  of  the  building  for  about 
500  years.  It  started  from  somewhere  about  tho 
year  G52,  and  continued  down  to  the  accession  of 
Richard  I.— namely,  1189.  Mr.  Parker  went  into 
detail  respecting  the  history  of  tbe  abbey  ;  but  as 
be  bad  not  exhausted  the  subject,  ho  promised  to 
continue  his  remarks,  if  agi-eeablo  to  tbe  Society, 
on  a  future  occasion.  The  Rev.  Prebendary  Wil- 
kinson gave  a  short  account  of  the  Church  of 
Bradford-on-Avon.  Mr.  Wilkinson  doubted 
whether  this  was  the  church  alluded  to  by  William 
of  Malmesbury,  but  believed  tbat  it  might  bavo 
been  rebuilt  during  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  after  William  of  Mabnesbury  bad  seen  it. 

LorooN  AND  Middlesex  AKCHiEOLOGiCAi, 
Society. — At  a  meeting  held  on  the  lOtb  inst., 
at  University  College,  Gower-street,  J.  OrdeHall, 
Esq.,  presiding,  tbe  foUowing  antiquarian  trea- 
gures  were  exhibited:  Roman  lamps,  medals 
made  of  lava  from  Vesuvius,  also  various  Roman 
antiquities  from  Pompeii,  Venice,  and  other  parts 
of  Italy  (Mr.  George  Browning).  Photographsof 
carved  marble  reliefs  discovered  at  Hitcbm, 
Herts,  and  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
ancient  Verulam  (Mr.  J.  E.  Cussans).  Antique 
plate  and  silver  cups  of  early  work  (Mr.  George 
Lambert,  F.S.A.).  An  illuminated  drawing  from 
the  rood  screen  at  Westhall,  subject,  "  The  Trans- 
figuration "  (Mr.  C.  Golding).  A  valuable  paper 
entitled  "  Remarks  on  three  Inventories  of  the 
Household  Goods  and  Effects  of  Sir  John  Shaw, 
Ejii<^ht,  Alderman  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
temp.  Henry  VIL,"  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  W. 
King,  Hon.  Secretary,  Essex  ArcbKological 
Society-  An  able  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Mr.  Lambert,  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  and  others  took 
part,  after  which  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Air. 
King  concluded  an  interesting  evening. 


Leicester.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Leicester 
Society  of  Architects,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,_the 
following  resolutions  were  passed,  and  have  since 
been  referred  to  the  Municipal  Buildings  Com- 
mittee : — 

1.  That  this  meeting  regrets  that  the  method  of  select- 
ing the  premiated  designs  which  has  been  adop  ed  by  the 
Town  Council  and  is  expressed  in  the  "  *'"PPl«™f°'*^ 
Instructions  to  Architects,"  is  'V"???'  «  PnrmUtee 
suggestions  made  to  the  Slunic.pal  Buildings  CommUt^ 
by  the  Leicester  Society  of  Architects.  2.  That  the  lovro 
Council  having  selected  ten  designs  as  proposed  in  he 

Supplementary  Instructions,"  this  Society  is  of  opimo^^ 

that  the  authors  of        ^^^^l  "^f '^f  VJ^of  S 

appoint  the  referee,  who  shall  adjudicate  thereon  ana 
select  the  three  premiated  designs,  placing  them  m  the 
order  of  merit  3.  That  tho  authors  of  tho  three  designs 
so  selected  siouldhave  the  option  of  obtaining,,  sunul- 
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taneously,  tenders  for  the  realisation  of  their  designs  , 
that  if  the  recipient  of  the  first  premtum  shall  produce  a 
<icH«  yi</c  tender,  not  exceeding  the  sum  stipulated  to  be 
expended,  he  shall  be  the  appointed  architect;  and  fail- 
ing to  do  this,  that  the  same  test  shall  be  successively 
applied  to  the  architects  who  have  received  the  second 
and  third  premiums.  4.  That  the  cost  of  all  ornamen- 
tation indicated  (>n  the  drawings  and  perspective  views, 
whether  it  bo  ^ctAp  ure,  stained  glass,  or  other  decora- 
tion, shall  bo  uuderatood  as  comprised  in  the  amount  sti- 
pulated to  be  expended,  and  shall  be  included  in  the  ten 
ders  produced  by  the  authora  of  the  premiated  designs. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Exeter  SciiooL-BoAaD  Competition. — Of  the 
plan.s  submitted  iu  competition  foi-  theso  school.'!, 
thoso  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  35,  Moorgato-streot, 
have  boon  solocted  for  the  Exe  Island  site.  The 
second  premium  for  the  S.  Mary  Arches-street 
site  has  also  been  awarded  to  the  same  gentle- 
man. 

Lowestoft. — In  oiu-  note  on  the  result  of  this 
competition  last  week,  we  omitted  to  state  that  the 
second  premium  for  designs  for  laying  out  the 
"  Bellevuo  Park  "  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  George 
Wm.  Usill  and  J.  Wallace  Peggs,  of  3,  Great  Queen- 
street,  Westminster,  and  an  extra  premium  of  £i 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Simpson,  Old  Park,  Clap 
ham.    There  were  27  sets  of  designs  submitted. 

Manchester  Conservative  Club. — Forty-nine 
sets  of  drawings  were,  on  the  1st  inst ,  sent  in 
in  this  competition,  for  which  the  conditions  were 
issued  in  December  last.  From  this  number  six 
designs  wore  selected,  for  the  final  consideration 
of  the  directors,  by  their  professional  referee,  Mr. 
Murgatroyd,  of  Manchester,  and  premiums  of 
100  guineas  each  have-  been  awarded  to  the 
authors  of  the  three  designs  bearing  the  mottoes 
"  Experientia  "  (design  3),  "  Stanley,"  and  '■  Con- 
servative," the  respective  authors  of  which  are 
Mr.  Walker  (London),  Mr.  Salomans  (Manches- 
ter), and  Messrs.  Pennington  and  Bridgen  (Man- 
chester.) Several  of  the  designs  are  reviewed  at 
some  length  on  another  page  of  this  impression. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art. 
By  John  Timbs  (London  :  Lockwood),  is,  as 
usual,  a  strangely  assorted  bundle  of  clippings. 
It  contains  a  good  portrait  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 
— How  to  make  a  House  Healthy  and  Comfortable. 
By  H.J.  Manchester  (London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co.  Brighton :  John  Beal)  has  reached  a 
second  edition.— i7eam  in  the  Engine  :  I/s  Heat 
and  its  Work.  By  P.  Kaiiffer  (London  :  Blackie 
and  Son),  is  a  comparison  of  the  author's  ex- 
perience as  a  mechanical  engineer,  with  the  data 
of  Joule's  and  Regnault's  experiments.  However 
his  conclusions  may  be  criticised,  all  will  welcome 
Mr.  Kaiiffer's  attempt  to  help  the  general  in- 
dustrial public,  in  these  days  of  dear  fuel  and 
rising  wages,  to  select  the  engine  which  will  do 
the  most  work  with  tha  least  expenditure  of  coal. 
— The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Department  of  Public  Parks 
for  New  York,  to  May,  1872,  is  not  quite  such  an 
elaborate  and  expensively  got-up  volume  as  its 
predecessor,  but  is  still  of  such  dimensions 
and  character  as  utterly  to  shame  the  modest 
records  of  similar  bodies  in  this  country.  A  fair 
idea  of  its  comprehensive  character  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that— in  the  interest  of 
the  printer  possibly — it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
devote  flve-and-twenty  pages  to  a  detailed  list  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  menagerie  established  in 
the  Central  Park.— T/ie  Illustrated  Guide  and 
Directory  of  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  edited  by  R.  S.  Barker  (London:  S. 
Deacon  and  Co.),  which  has  reached  a  third  edition, 
is  published  in  three  languages,  in  separate 
volumes,  and  is,  wo  should  think,  a  useful  book  of 
reference  for  colonial  and  foreign  buyers,  shippers, 
and  other  pmxhasers  of  British  manufactured 
goods.— Geo/«e<ric  Turning.  By  H.  S.  Savory 
(London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.),  contains 
a  description  of  the  new  geometric  chuck  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Plant,  of  Birmingham,  with 
directions  for  its  use,  and  a  series  of  patterns  cut 
by  it,  with  explanations  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
ducing them,  and  an  account  of  a  new  process  of 
deep  cutting  and  graving  on  copper.— T^e  Export 
Merchant  Shippers  of  London,  with  their  re- 
spective Trading  Ports  and  Class  of  Goods  they 
Ship  (London :  Dean  and  Son),  is  an  apparently 
successful  attempt  to  supply  the  information 
indicated  by  its  title.— 77ie  Theory  of  Strains  in 
Girders  and  Similar  Structures.  New  "and  enlarged 
edition,  by  Bidden  B.  Stoney,  M.A.  (London  : 


Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.),  is  well  known  and 
appreciated.  The  present  edition  has  been 
revised  throughout,  and  numerous  additions  add 
to  its  usefulness. 


CHURCHES   AND  CHAPELS. 

Church  Building. — The  Incorporated  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Enlargement,  Building,  and 
Repairing  of  Churches  and  Chapels  held  its 
usual  monthly  meeting  on  Monday,  at  the  society's 
house.  No.  7,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  Sir  Walter  B. 
Riddell  in  the  chair.  This  meeting  was  the  last 
in  the  society's  financial  year,  and  grants  amount- 
ing to  £11,205  have  been  made  in  it  towards  the 
erection  of  33  new  churches  (28  of  which  are  en- 
tirely free  and  unappropriated),  the  rebuilding 
of  27,  find  the  enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing 
the  accommodation  in  88  existing  churches.  The 
carrying  out  of  the  above  works, has  called  forth 
from  the  promoters  of  them  the  sum  of  £370,8-15. 
The  committee  have  also  granted  £650  towards 
building  2C  school  or  mission  churches. 

Mancuester. — -The  new  chm-ch  of  S.  James, 
Collyhurst,  Manchester,  is  rapidly  progressing 
towards  completion.  The  plan  consists  of  nave, 
north  and  south  aisles,  transepts,  chancel,  organ 
chamber,  and  vestry.  A  tower  and  spire  are 
placed  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  building. 
The  chancel  terminates  with  a  seven-sided  apse, 
five  sides  of  which  have  a  two-light  window  in 
each.  The  building  is  faced  with  stone  through- 
out, and  all  the  arches  and  the  columns  of  nave 
and  chancel  are  of  stone  also.  The  style  is  Early 
Decorated,  freely  treated.  The  church  is  120ft. 
long  by  59ft.  wide  (inside  measurements),  and 
the  ridge  of  the  open  timber  roof  will  be  75ft. 
from  the  floor.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
about  800  persons.  At  one  extremity  of  the 
frontage  the  parsonage  is  placed.  The  parsonage 
is  also  faced  with  stone,  and  the  finishings  of  both 
exterior  and  interior  will  be  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  of  the  church.  Adjoining  the  parsonage 
an  infants'  school  will  be  built.  The  design  is 
by  Mr.  John  Lowe,  of  Manchester,  and  the  con- 
tract for  the  church  is  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  HinchliEfe.  The  contrac- 
tors for  the  schools  are  Messrs.  Crellin  and 
B-iiley,  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy.  The  cost  of  the 
church  and  parsonage  will  be  £16,000,  and  the 
boys'  and  girls'  schools  will  be  £3,400. 

Mitoheltray.  —  The  church  of  S.  Michael, 
Mitcheltray,  near  Monmouth,  is  undergoing  re- 
storation, under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pritohard.  A 
new  east  window  of  three  lights  has  been  erected 
in  place  of  the  old  one  :  two  new  single  lights — 
one  north  and  one  south — have  been  put  up,  of  the 
same  character  as  the  others,  and  a  new  piscina  of 
Bath  stone  has  been  erected.  The  walls  are  of 
ashlar,  and  the  quoins  and  inner  window  jambs 
are  of  Bath  stone,  and  form  a  most  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  walls.  In  the  new  east  window 
it  is  proposed  to  place  stained-glass  lights,  having 
for  a  design  the  Ascension  of  the  Saviour.  There 
will  be  new  altar-rails  and  steps,  a  new  vestry  of 
stone,  the  floor  will  be  of  Godwin's  encaustic 
tiles,  and  four  handsome  oak  seats  will  be  added 
to  the  chancel  accommodation.  The  roof  will  be 
of  an  open  design,  covered  with  green  slates.  It 
is  contemplated,  at  no  distant  period,  to  restore 
the  remaining  part  of  the  building,  and  to  add  a 
new  noi-th  aisle. 

Monmouth. — The  church  of  S.  Thomas,  Mon- 
mouth, is  undergoing  restoration.  A  short  time 
back  the  Rev.  T.  0.  Tudor,  the  vicar,  discovered 
that  the  roof  of  the  chancel  was  in  a  bad  state,  and 
that  the  foundations  appeared  to  be  giving  away 
in  places.  He  communicated  with  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort,  to  whom  the  church  belongs,  and  the 
result  was  that  Mr.  Pritchard,  architect  of  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff,  received  instructions  to 
restore  it  at  the  entire  cost  of  the  Duke.  It  was 
further  discovered  that  the  stonework  in  the  north 
and  south  windows  had  perished.  The  east 
window  of  thi-ee  lights  was  found  to  be  an  inno- 
vation, the  lights  being  merely  placed  in  the  wall 
with  cement.  The  work  of  restoration  is  now 
rapidly  progressing.  The  whole  of  the  foundation 
has  been  renewed  with  native  stone  from  Long- 
stone  Wood ;  the  walls  have  been  underpinned, 
and  the  old  heating  apparatus  taken  up.  The 
outside  of  the  walls  will  bo  neatly  painted,  there 
will  be  a  new  open  roof  of  pitch-pine,  with  a 


boarded  ceiling,  and  the  covering  will  bo  of  sea- 
green  slates  from  Penmole.  There  will  be  new 
altar-rails  and  step.s,  and  encaustic  tiles  will  take 
the  place  of  the  present  wooden  flooring. 

Salisbury  Cathedral. — Excepting  the  pave- 
ment, the  restoration  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  this 
Cathedral  has  at  length  been  completed.  The 
decorative  painting  on  the  roof  of  the  choir  has 
also  been  finished.  The  refitting  of  the  choir  and 
the  restoration  of  the  eastern  transept  and  tho 
choir  aisles  are  next  to  be  proceeded  with — all  of 
which  work  will  be  commenced  forthwith,  a  sub- 
committee having  been  appointed  during  the  past 
week  to  obtain  information  and  report  upon  the 
character  and  arrangement  of  tho  ancient  fittings. 

Stoke  Newington.  —  S.  Faith's  Church, 
designed  by  Mr.  Burges,  and  now  in  course  of 
erection,  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  consecration 
about  the  end  of  May.  The  portion  now  building 
— about  three-fourths  of  the  whole — includes  a 
large  apsidal  chancel  and  two-thirds  of  the  nave. 
About  forty  feet  long  of  the  western  end  remains 
to  bo  built,  and  a  temporary  west  wall  has  been 
erected  meanwhile.  The  building  is  early 
thirteenth-century  Gothic  in  style,  and  has  been 
designed  with  a  view  to  internal  decoration,  while 
the  exterior  has  been  left  plain  and  substantial, 
as  being  best  suited  to  the  locality  and  the  close 
proximity  of  surrounding  houses.  The  interior  is 
very  lofty  and  spacious.  The  chancel  is  of  grand 
proportions,  and  is  sun-ounded  by  a  double  wall, 
between  tho  sides  of  which  is  an  ambulatory, 
going  all  round  tho  church.  This  feature  has  led 
to  the  church  being  very  costly,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  occasion  for  side  aisles.  All 
around  there  is  a  lofty  clerestory.  The  altar 
will  stand  out  some  distance  from  the  wall ;  and 
the  choir  will  be  capable  of  holding  about  150. 
Tho  nave  will  be  seated  with  chairs. 

buildings. 

LiSKEARD. — A  new  masonic  hall  is  now  nearly 
completed  at  Liskeard.  It  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Paul,  architect,  of  Liskeard,  and  is  built  en- 
tirely of  stone.  iThe  style  is  French  Classic,  freely 
treated.  The  plinth  of  the  building  is  of  grey 
granite,  and  above  the  walling  isjof  local  stone. 
The  dressings  are  of  Ham-hill.  The  arch  stones 
of  the  windows  are  relieved  by  alternate  bands  of 
Polyphant,  and  above  and  below  the  richly 
moulded  and  carved  cornice,  that  runs  the  full 
length  of  the  building  between  the  ground-floor 
and  the  story  above,  are  bands  of  Polyphant 
also.  The  colxmms  to  all  the  windows,  as  well 
as  those  at  the  entrance,  are  of  red  Mansfield 
stone,  and  from  them  spring  carved  foliated 
capitals,  by  which  the  window  arches  are  caiTied. 
Mr.  Lang,  of  Liskeard,  was  the  builder.  The 
carved  stone  and  wood-work  and  the  sculpture 
have  been  carried  out,  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
sculptor,  of  Exeter. 

schools. 

London.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  London 
School  Board,  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  C.  Reed,  M.P., 
in  introducing  the  report  of  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, stated  that  a  builder  whose  tender  for  the 
erection  of  schools  had  been  taken  refused  to 
carry  out  his  contract  because  of  the  "  rise  in 
prices."  Another  tender  had  been  taken,  and  the 
repudiating  firm  was  struck  off  the  Board's  list, 
so  as  to  be  debarred  from  tendering  on  any  future 
occasion.  The  tender  of  Parson  Brothers  was 
taken  for  the  erection  of  Hornsey-road  School  for 
£2,449,  the  highest  of  nine  tenders  being  £2,995. 


Extra  Meeting  of  the  Rotal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. — Mr.  George  Ledwell  Tay- 
lor, the  surviving  aut'nor  of  Taylor  and  Oresy's 
"Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome"  (who  is 
now  in  his  eighty-sixth  year),  has  expressed 
a  wish  to  read  before  the  Institute  a  paper  on 
'•■  Classic  Architecture  "  as  principally  exemplified 
in  the  buildings  of  Rome.  But  as  papers  have 
been  promised  for  all  the  ordinary  general  meet- 
ing nights  of  the  present  session,  the  Council 
have  arranged  that  Mr.  Taylor's  paper  shall  be 
read  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  on  Monday, 
the  7th  of  April,  when  the  chair  will  be  taken  at 
8  p.m.  The  paper  will  be  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  original  drawings. 

Mr.  Howorth,  the  patentee  and  manufacturer  of 
the  Archimedean  screw  ventilator,  has  removed 
from  Victoria  Works  to  more  extensive  and  con- 
venient premises  at  Farnworth  Hall,  Hall-lane,  near 
Bolton,  where  all  communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

r  Wc  do  not  hcjlil  ourKclvoH  rcRpnnHiblc  for  llio  opinions  of 
our  corrospoiKlRiitH.  Tlio  ICditor  respcciruUy  requests 
tluUall  eomnuiiiiciitiotiH  should  ho  drawn  up  as  bnclly 
as  posKil}l(',  as  then",  aro  many  claimants  upon  tlio  space 
allotted  to  corroKiiondcnco.]  , 
'I'o  Ouii  UiCAnmis.—Wo  shall  feci  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  jirovinces. 

All  letters  shoidd  he  addressed  to  the  EDITOB,  31, 
TAVISTOUlv-STKliET,  COVKNT-(J ARUEN,  W.G. 

Cheques  and  Post-offlce  Orders  to  bo  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Euwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  fid.  per  lino,  of  eight 
words  (the  llrst  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
scries  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
apjilication  to  the  Publisher. 

Eront  Pago  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
oflice  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance.) 
Nineteen  and  sixpence  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  6s.  (or  fii  dols.  iiold).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  6s. 
(or  32  francs).  To  India  (fiia  Southampton),  £1.  Ms.  Idd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal 
£1.  6s. 

N.B.— American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested, 
to  remit  their  .subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  wrapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

Beceivbd— G.  and  J.  D.— W.  S.  and  Son.— K.  H.— 
E  W.  G.— C.  B.  A.— R.  K.— Competitor.— J.  P.  S.— 
W.  and  P.— E.  W.  P.— W.  B.-J.  H.  C. 

A.  J.  — It  is  customary  for  the  assistants  to  find  the  in 
struments,  and  the  employers  to  And  the  colours,  &c. 

E.  Willis.— The  letter  came  to  hand,  but  the  sketch  did 
not. 

W.  H.  ROBERTSON.— MS.  on  "  Girders  "  to  hand. 
E.  P.  J.— Ask  through  "Intercommunication." 
K.  J.— Test  it  by  experiment,  and  if  you  do  not  find  ours 

decidedly  the  best  medium  for  advertisements,  we  will 

not  charge  you  anything. 
H.  A.  BOSLINO. — We  are  not  responsible  for  the  errors. 

We  take  the  prices  of  timber  from  the  Public  Ledtjer 

Veekly. 

James  Davis.— Your  reply  to  2S09  is  an  advertisement. 
It  you  want  a  foreman,  advertise  for  him. 

B.  Henry.— We  do  not  know  where  the  Cymagraph 
may  be  bought,  but  any  practical  optician  could  make 
one  from  the  drawing  we  gave. 

J.  H.  T.— Sketch  to  baud,  and  returned. 


"BUILDING  NEWS"  TOWN  CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon  tho 
liberality  of  view  with  which  the  rules  in  this 
competition  have  been  framed.  I  am  all  the 
more  induced  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  this  competition  has  been  set 
forth,  because  of  the  limits  of  site  and  other  rules 
which  might  not  have  been  imposed  in  your 
school-planing  competition,  but  which  caused,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  failure,  or  partial  failure,  of 
that  competition. 

The  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  designing  a 
Town  Church  is  to  render  it  suitable  for  con- 
gregational worship,  where  all  can  hear  and  see 
equally  well.  It  is  clear  that  the  usual  style  of 
churches— suitable  enough  perhaps  in  the  country 
— does  not  attain  this  result,  so  that  to  realise  the 
chief  purpose  of  this  competition  it  is  necessary, 
first  of  all,  to  shuffle  off  the  coils  which  fetter 
modern  architects  to  the  literal  or  servile 
imitation  of  ancient  examples.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact  that  our  very  best  architects  almost  wholly 
ignore  the  claims  of  those  who,  as  worshippers, 
are  becoming  more  and  more  enlightened  and  in- 
telligent. It  is  even  suicidal  to  religion  itself  to 
place  such  a  congregation  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
preacher,  or  out  of  sight  of  the  pulpit.  Nor  can 
it  be  less  prejudicial  to  art  itself  to  adopt  such 
a  procedure.  Yet  in  a  greater  and  lesser  degree 
it  is  almost  universally  adopted.  The  Edinburgh 
competition  is  a  most  notable  case  in  point. 
Mr.  Street  appears  to  be  the  only  competitor  who 
paid  the  least  consideration  to  the  requirement, 
comfort,  and  convenience  of  the  public.  The 
Have  is  the  proper  place  for  the  people,  and 
although  expense  seems  to  have  been  almost  un- 
limited, not  one  could  place  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  congregation  in  that  por- 
tion. It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  in 
your  competition  require  ambitious  rivals  of 
Scott,  Street,  Ross,  or  Surges. 


Amongst  tho  architects  who  have  made  practical 
attempts  to  render  Town  Cliurchos  suitable  for 
congregational  purposes  is  Mr.  J.  P.  Soddon  ;  and 
the  excellent  remarks  of  that  gentleman  on  tlio 
subject  in  the  BuiLUiNG  New.h,  in  introducing 
this  competition,  are  sufficient  to  insure  a  proper 
regard  being  paid  to  any  original  conception, 
having  a  fitness  for  congregational  purposes  as  its 
chief  object,  so  that  competitors  will  bo  en- 
couraged from  tho  fact  of  Mr.  Soddon  being 
associated  with  tho  award. 

I  think  that  tho  treatment  of  details,  or  oven 
stylo,  should  be  loft  entirely  to  the  judgment  of 
competitors,  and  I  would  submit  that  tho  re- 
commendation of  this,  that,  or  tho  other  feature 
of  some  Continental  church  is  most  prejudicial  in 
every  point  of  view.  Moreover,  it  gives  those 
who  have  ilhtstrations  of  tho  works  an  ad- 
vantage over  thoso  who  have  not.  Besides,  if  wo 
are  to  have  churches  made  up  by  pasteboarding  a 
dozen  photographs,  I  will  at  onco  predict  that 
your  competition  will  bo  a  failure. 

There  is  one  point  of  detail  to  which  I  will 
refer — viz.,  the  size  of  the  perspective  views. 
You  state  that  IGin.  is  to  bo  tho  maximum 
length.  This  will  do  very  well  for  tho  interior 
view,  but  it  will  not  answer  for  tho  exterior. 
The  difference  of  scale  would  be  very  disparaging 
to  the  latter.  The  detail,  moreover,  of  such  a 
large  building  confined  to  so  small  a  scale  will 
necessarily  be  vague  and  indistinct.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  that,  confined  within  moderate 
limits,  say  a  double  elephant  sheet,  the  size  of 
the  views  should  be  loft  to  the  judgment  of 
competitors. — I  am,  Sir.  itc,  H. 

[We  have  received  a  great  number  of  letters 
containing  inquiries  about  the  competition,  an  d 
in  reply  to  them,  have  to  make  the  following 
statements : — 

1.  As  to  the  size  of  papei-.  In  answer  to 
many  applications,  we  withdraw  the  former  con- 
ditions on  this  point,  and  substitute  these  : — The 
general  drawing  should  be  on  two  sheets  of 
imperial.  The  two  perspectives  should  both  be 
on  one  other  sheet  of  imperial.  If  a  sheet  of 
details  is  also  sent,  this  should  be  on  a  fourth 
sheet  of  imperial.  The  paper  is  best  if  hot- 
pressed. 

2.  As  to  the  building  lino  on  site.  We  thought 
the  conditions  made  this  clear  enough  ;  but  in 
answer  to  inquiries,  we  may  say  that  the  ad- 
joining houses  may,  of  course,  be  built  up  to  if 
desired,  and  that  the  buttresses  must  not  pro- 
ject beyond  the  two  lines  of  frontage. 

3.  As  to  scale.  One  competitor  wishes  for 
1-lGth  scale,  but  this  would  be  too  small  to  photo- 
lithograph  from,  and  the  conditions  must  remain 
as  they  are. 

4.  The  1,200  sittings  include  the  choir. 

5.  One  correspondent  desires  to  make  his 
perspective  the  size  of  a  double  elephant  sheet, 
while  another  wishes  to  have  the  sending  of 
perspectives  at  all  made  optional.  We  cannot 
accede  to  the  former  request  without  throwing 
needless  labour  on  the  competitors  generally, 
nor  to  the  latter  without  increasing  tenfold  the 
difficulties  of  the  referees  in  coming  to  a  decision. 
To  do  without  perspectives  doubtless  saves 
trouble  to  competitors  ;  vei-y  often  it  saves  all 
the  trouble  of  thinking  out  a  design  as  a  whole  ; 
which  is  precisely  the  trouble  we  are  anxious 
not  to  save  them.  The  Edinburgh  competition, 
to  look  no  further,  shows  plainly  enough  that 
four  pretty  elevations  do  not  always  make  one 
good  building. — Ed.  B.  N.'] 


PLYMOUTH  TOWN-HALL  AND  CONSULT- 
ING ARCHITECTS. 


Sir, — Permit  me  to  explain  that  the  author- 
ship of  the  designs  for  the  Plymouth  Town-Hall 
was  raised  incidentally  to  the  much  larger 
question  of  "  Consulting  Aixhitects  "  and  '•  Archi- 
tects to  the  Trade."  So  far  as  the  last-named  are 
concerned,  you  are  to  be  congratulated  fo^  the 
courageous  attempt  to  root  out  the  rottenness 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  exist  in  connection 
therewith.  The  consulting  architect,  however 
stands  upon  a  totally  different  footing,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  assigned  to  him 
that  legitimate  position  which  is  freely  given  to 
the  leading  men  of  other  professions.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  is  not  only  room  for  a 
more  general  adoption  of  consulting  ai-chitects, 
but  also  for  a  higher  standard  of  esprit  de  corps 
and  general  fraternisation.  With  most  archi- 
tects at  present,  individuality — which  means  the 
perpetuation  of  peculiar  crotchets — is  far  too 
much  the  beau  ideal,  but  which,  as  a  rule,  the 


public  esteem  in  the  same  degree  as  thoy  do  the 
baselcHH  fabric  of  a  vision. 

Except  perhaps  in  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
there  is  no  sufficient  motive  or  definite  object  or 
purpose  which  tho  designer  has  in  view.  This  is 
the  cauHO  of  the  immense  diversity  of  opinion 
existing  in  the  profession  as  to  style,  taste,  and 
practice  :  and  that  absence  of  unity  may  be 
obviated  with  advantage  by  a  liberal  adoption  of 
tho  system  of  consulting  architects,  than  which 
I  know  of  no  scheme  more  legitimate  and  honour- 
able. 

Tho  good  pooplo  of  Plymouth  have  supposed — 
a  supposition  certainly  strengthened  by  the  local 
papers — that  Messrs.  Norman  and  Hine  are  the 
authors  of  their  really  fine  Town-Hall.  The 
reply  of  those  gentlemen  which  my  letter  has 
called  forth,  is  all  that  could  bo  desired  : — "  We 
have  acknowledged  in  the  most  public  way  Mr. 
E.  W.  Goodwin  as  our  consulting  architect  for  ■ 
this  building,  and  that  we  frankly  recognise  his 
services  in  that  capacity."  It  would  be  a. 
manifest  acquisition  to  consulting  architects  if 
other  parties  who  employ  them — and  there  are 
some — were  equally  open  and  liberal  in  their 
views,  for  I  believe  that  the  more  the  sy.stem  is 
known  tho  more  will  it  be  appreciated  and  adopted. 

I  have  only  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  as 
Messrs.  Norman  and  Hino  "acknowledge  in  the 
most  public  manner"  the  source  from  whence 
their  inspirations  have  been  drawn,  they  will  only 
be  too  glad  to  correct  the  wrong  impressions  on 
that  score— and  the  injustice  to  Mr.  Godwin — 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed  in  tho  "  Three 
Towns"  and  they  will  doubtless  equally  rejoice 
in  the  Building  News  being  made  the  medium, 
especially  as  it  is  largely  read  in  the  locality. — 
I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

Redruth,  15th  March.  James  Hick.8. 

ACANTHUS  FOLIAGE. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  "  J.  P.  S."  (Build- 
ing News,  Feb.  28,  1873),  who  I  presume  to  be 
my  friend  Mr.  Seddon,  has  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence between  my  sketches  of  the  Roman  Acan- 
thus foliage  and  Taylor  and  Cresy's  illustrations 
of  the  same  in  their  work  on  the  "  Antiquities  of 
Rome.  The  casts  from  which  my  sketches  were 
made  were  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
were  remarkably  good  ones,  sharp  and  well  do- 
fined,  especially  that  from  the  capital  of  Mars 
Ultor,  which  is  a  very  large  and  bold  leaf.  Since 
I  made  my  sketches  from  them,  the  casts  have 
been  removed,  and  I  cannot,  at  present,  again  find 
them  in  the  Museum,  but,  no  doubt,  should  bo 
able  to  do  so  upon  making  inquiry,  which  I  will 
do  as  soon  as  I  have  time,  and  will  again  examine 
them.  My  sketches,  however,  were  carefully 
made  ;  and  I  believe  that  if  there  were  any  indi- 
cations of  points  to  the  lobes,  I  should  so  have 
sketched  them,  had  they  been  ever  so  obtuse ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  was  struck  very  forcibly 
at  the  time  with  the  decided  and  palpable  differ- 
ence between  the  casts  and  Taylor  and  Cresy's 
illustrations. 

That  I  was  in  error  in  comparing  the  Greek 
foliage  with  the  Acanthus  mollis,  instead  of  the 
Acanthus  spinosus,  I  admit  at  ^nce  ;  but  still  this 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  main  point— that  the 
Greek  is  as  much  like  several  kinds  of  foliage  as 
it  is  like  even  the  Acanthus  spinosus,  without 
being  a  copy  of  any  one  in  particular,  and  that 
the  sharp  foliage  of  the  Greeks  is  never  found  m 
the  Roman. 

When  I  described  the  Roman  foliage  as  round- 
lobed,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  soft,  obtuse 
■points  were  not  sometimes  found,  because  I  knew 
that  they  very  often  were,  but  that  they  were 
never  sharp  and  spiky  like  the  Greek.  In  the 
very  rich  and  elaborate  friezes  from  the  Trajan 
forum,  and  other  similar  examples,  a  different 
development  of  foliage  is  seen  which  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  foliage  of  the  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, bat  which  still  is  usually  denominated  the 
Acanthus  foliage.  I  mentioned,  in  my  work  on 
"Art  Foliage,"  that  the  lobes  of  the  leaves  m 
these  examples  were  not  exactly  round,  but  that 
the  points  were  obtuse  and  soft,  much  like  the 
natural  Chrysanthemum  leaf. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  I  am  correct  in  the  view  I  took  of  the  sub- 
ject—"That  we  have  two  principal  antique  types 
of  the  Acanthus— the  sharp  and  spiky-lobed 
foliage  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  round  and  soft- 
lobed  of  the  Romans."  I  purpose  going  into  the 
subject  again  in  the  work  I  am  now  publishing 
on  '-English  Mediaival  Foliage,"  as  I  consider  it 
a  very  important  one,  and  that  it  marked  a  very 
essential  difference  between  Byzantine  fohago 
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and  Romancsquo  foliage  ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
examine  very  minntoly  the  South  Kensington 
casts  before  doing  so. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

March  17,  1"73.  James  K.  Colling. 


Jnteixommuimatioit. 
— -♦■ — 

QUESTIONS. 

[2811.]— Party  Gutters.— Will  some  of  your  kind 
correspondents  give  me  some  information  on  the  laws  re- 
lating to  party  gutter.s  ?  I  hold  some  premises  on  lease, 
and  there  are  some  jiarty  gutters  between  my  premises 
and  the  adjoining  premises,  and  outlets  are  on  that  side. 
The  present  occupier  is  now  re-building  his  premises 
much  higher  than  they  are  at  present,  and  the  gutters 
must  be  removed  from  their  present  position.  Whose 
duty  is  it  to  replace  them,  and  make  proper  outlets  for 
Ihe  water?  At  present  some  of  the  gutters  are  removed, 
and  the  rain  comes  down  inside  my  walls,  causing  a  nui 
sance  and  much  damage.  A  word  of  advice  from  some  of 
your  kind  correspondents  will  much  oblige  yours— A 
ilEdULAtt  SUBSOBIBEK. 

[2812.]— What  is  usual  ?— Supposing  an  architect  is 
asked  to  furnish  a  plan  of  a  villa,  and  when  sent  in 
neither  the  elevation  nor  internal  arrangement  is  ap- 
proved of,  and  tha  building  is  not  carried  out  in  conse 
quence— How  stands  the  law  in  such  a  case?  Can  the 
architect  claim  commission  ?— 0.  P. 

[2813.]— Timber  Root,  100ft.  Span.— (See  No.  !)4.5). 
— Will  your  correspondent  oblige  by  answering  the  fol- 
lowing? It  lattices  be  2Jin.  apart,  how  can  they  be 
secured  flush  in  centre  of  bow  in  a  space  of  l^in.  ?  If 
lattices  be  '.>i  feet  (supposing  inches  a  misprint),  how  can 
"  each  lattice  apex  pass  through  bow,  and  be  notched  to 
receive  and  clip  purlins  ? "  If  purlins  be  21^in.  apart, 
how  are  ends  of  bow  secured  ?  In  working  out  descrip- 
tion of  your  correspondent,  extrados  of  bow  intersects 
bottom  line  of  string  6in.  within  the  bearings.  Is  this 
right  ?  Should  there  not  be  a  distance  of  at  least  2ft,  be- 
tween bottom  of  stringer  and  extrados  of  bow  at  line  of 
bearing,  fllled  in  with  a  solid  web?  How  are  trusses 
secured  to  wall-plate  Can  you  suggest  any  fireproof 
covering  to  a  roof  of  this  kind,  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  resist  fire  from  sparks  out  of  a  cupola?— Inquirer. 

[2814,]— Drainage  Question.— I  am  a  lessee  of  a 
small  house  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  The  house  was 
built  about  1840,  and  the  lease  was  granted  to  me  in  18.")2. 
This  was  before  the  Metropolis  Building  Act  or  the  Local 
Management  Act  came  into  operation.  The  lease  termi- 
nates June,  187;i.  There  is  a  covenant  to  cleanse,  repair, 
paint,  ifec,  but  nothing  said  about  drainage  or  sewers  ex- 
cept that  I  am  to  pay  the  sewers'  rate,  and  this  has  been 
paid  for  21  years.  The  parish  lately  sent  a  notice  that 
there  was  no  direct  communication  with  the  main  sewer. 
I  referred  them  to  the  rea  1  owner  of  the  house,  who  is 
also  the  freeholder,  and  because  I  delayed  doing  it,  they 
summoned  me  before  a  magistrate,  and  he  decided  that  I 
must  do  it  at  a  cost  of  £19.  Now,  having  paid  the 
sewers'  rate  for  21  years,  which  is  a  landlord's  rate,  it  seems 
unjust.  I  have  heard  that  the  79th  section  of  tlie  Local 
Management  Act,  or  some  other  section,  states  that  the 
real  owner  must  refund.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  seems  un- 
just, when  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the  parish  knew  the 
real  owner,  and  still  summoned  me  40  miles  to  appear  be- 
fore a  magistrate.  Will  you  please  in  "Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents," or  in  some  way,  ventilate  this  subject,  or 
give  advice  to  leaseholders  how  to  avoid  an  expense  of 
£19  just  as  alease  terminates,  when  they  have  been  bound 
to  pay  a  sewers'  rate  for  21  years'? — EiCAKDO. 


REPLIES. 
[2797.]— Durability  of  Stone.— Mr.  Goad,  in  last 
week's  Building  News,  does  not  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
"Stonemason."  His  assertion  about  "Plymouth"  lime- 
stone and  granite  may  be  quite  true,  but  it  would  be  mis- 
leading to  conclude  that  granite  is  not  durable.  A  short 
time  ago  I  saw  a  monument  of  this  material  at  Worm- 
hill,  Derbyshire,  It  was  erected  20  years  ago,  and  the 
vicar  said  that  uot  the  slightest  chiinge  had  taken  place, 
and  that  100  years  hjuce  it  would  be  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  now.  As  in  ii^l  other ma;erials,  judgment  and  ex- 
perience are  required.  Therj  is  as  much  variety  in  the 
quality  of  granitaas  other  ni.uerials.— H.  T. 

[•2810.]— Economy  in  Use  of  Fuel —I  do  not  see 
that  the  u.se  of  oven.<  for  heating  would  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  "  M  i  ( hester  School-grate,"  only  they  must 
be  ovens  6onc( /(■*'.  In  the  "  oven  "  you  have  a  rude  pri- 
mitive contrivance  for  effecting  the  purpose  desired  ;  in 
the  "  Manchester  Sohool-gfate  "  you  have  a  scientific  in- 
vention for  increasing  the  heating  surface  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate.  I  should  recommend  "Inquirer"  to  com- 
municate with  Messrs.  Shillito  and  Shorland,  the  pa- 
fenteesiif  the  "School-grate."  I  think  he  would  find  them 
willing  to  afford  inform.ation.  He  will  find  their  address 
in  your  advertisement  pages. — Kappa. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Wh.^.t  is  "  Scantling  "  ?—Ratner  v.  Griffin- 
Griffin  V.  Rayner.— These  were  cross-actions  tried 
in  the  Crown  Court,  Derby,  on  Monday  week,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Dennian,  arising  out  of  a  contract,  and  had  a 
rather  singular  termination.  The  contract  was  for  the 
sale  of  oak  "  scantling  "  for  making  railway  waggons. 
The  main  point  in  dispute  was  what  was  incladed  in 
the  word"  scantling.'"  Shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  case  one  of  the  jurymen  said  that  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  building  trade,  and 
"scantling"  meant  the  smaller  pieces  of  timber  filling 
up  the  framework  of  the  carriage.  Thereupon  another 
juryman  said  that  it  included  the  framework  as  well, 
and  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  trade.— His 
Lordship  thought  that  this  showed  how  the  parties 
might  easily  have  been  mistaken  as  to  their  respective 
intentions  at  the  time  of  making  the  contract,  and  the 
learned  counsel  agreed  to  withdraw  a  juror  in  both 
actions 


Institution  or  Surveyors. — At  tho  ordinary 
general  meeting,  held  on  Monday,  March  lOth, 
the  following  names  wore  read  and  passed  to  be 
ballotted  for  on  April  21st,  187^!  : — As  Members 
— William  Stephens  Cros.s,  14,  Strand,  W.C. ; 
Henry  Parr  Jones,  Portway  House,  Warminster ; 
John  Noblo,  Woodhall,  Hertfordshire  :  As  Asso- 
ciate—William King,  Gas  OiBoe,  Duke-streot, 
Liverpool.  The  adjourned  discussion  on  the 
paper  by  Mr.  R,  B.  (Grantham,  entitled  "  Private 
Agricultural  Railways,"  was  resumed,  and  after 
a  long  debate  concluded. 

Blackmore's  Patent  Eakthbnwars  Ci.s- 
TEKNS. — Amongst  the  many  improvements  in  con- 
nection  with  pure  water,  the  patent  cisterns  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  BlacUmore,  of  Manchester,  claim 
attention.  A  few  words  will  sufBoo  to  explain  the 
cistern  itself,  as  it  is  simply  a  glazed  earthenware 
vessel,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  teacup  made 
large  enough  to  answer  the  purpose  required.  In 
price  they  are  cheaper  than  either  lead,  slate,  or 
iron,  and  possess  the  additional  a-dvantage  of  being 
all  in  one  piece,  while  for  cleanliness  th3y  bid 
fair  to  be  unrivalled. 

"  GtAERA'^vay's." — On  Wednesday  last,  this  noted 
coffee-house,  situated  in  Change-alley,  Cornhill, 
was  doomed  to  destruction.  The  structure  is  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  and  Co.,  bankers, 
Lombard- street,  who  are  about  to  remove  it  and 
to  erect  an  additional  wing  to  their  banking- 
house  on  its  site.  The  original  coffee-house  was 
destroyed  in  the  Fire  of  London.  Having  been 
rebuilt,  it  was  a  second  time  destroyed  by  fire  in 
17-18,  and  again  reconstructed.  Below  it  is  an 
ancient  crypt  of  great  archa3ological  intei'est,  and 
with  many  ramifications,  which  have  been  long 
used  as  wine  vaults.  '•  Garraway's  "  was  a  place 
of  much  popularity  and  resort  in  the  time  of  the 
famous  South  Sea  Bubble,  aud  has  often  since 
been  the  scene  of  great  mercantile  transactions. 
Thomas  Garway — not  Garraway — described  in 
old  chronicles  as  a  "  tobacconist  and  coft'ee  man," 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original  proprietor,  and 
hence  its  distinctive  name,  corrupted  afterwards 
into  "  Garraway's."  According  to  the  Journey 
Tlirougli  England,  in  1722,  Garraway's,  Robins's. 
and  Joe's  were  described  as  the  three  celebi'ated 
coffee-houses.  The  first-named  was  frequented 
by  people  of  quality  who  had  bitsiness  in  the 
city,  and  the  more  considerable  and  wealthy 
citizens  ;  the  second  by  foreign  "banquiers  "  and 
even  foreign  Ministers ;  and  the  third  by  the 
buyers  and  sellei's  of  stock.  In  1G73  wines  were 
sold  at.  Garraway's  "  by  the  candle  "—that  is,  by 
auction,  while  an  inch  of  candle  burnt.  For 
many  years,  in  modern  time?,  Garraway's  has 
had  a  celebrity  as  a  luncheon  and  wine  room. 
There,  too,  a  great  auction  business  has  long 
been  carried  on  for  the  sale  of  landed  and  house 
property,  and  periodically  of  drugs,  mahogany, 
and  timber,  the  sale-room  being  an  old-fashioned 
apartment  on  the  first-floor,  with  a  little  rostrum 
for  the  auctioneer,  and  a  few  long  "  settles  "  for 
the  buyers. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Birmingham  in  1872. 
— The  Borough  Surveyor's  report,  showing  the 
number  and  class  of  buildings  of  which  plans 
were  deposited  iu  1872,  has  just  been  issued.  The 
total  number  of  buildings  ei'eeted  or  in  progress 
shows  a  great  falling  off  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years,  and  thus  exhibits  in  a  striking  man- 
ner the  effect  of  the  great  rise  in  the  value  of 
building  materials  and  in  the  cost  of  labour.  The 
following  are  the  comparative  returns  for  the 
years  undermentioned  : — 

1872.  1870.  1869. 

Houses                  1,103            1,603    1,536 

Churches                      1                  1    0 

Chapels                         0                  1    0 

Schools                         6                  3    7 

Manufactories    ...       16                  9    7 

Warehouses,  &c....      57                62    46 

Stables                       23                15    18 

Misoehaneous              12                11    59 

Alterations                 47                39    36 

1,265  1,734  1,709 

The  term  "  miscellaneous  "  for  1872  includes  1 
hospital  (Queen's  out-patient  department),  1  rol- 
ling mill,  2  foundries,  2  glass  works,  1  saw  mill, 
1  set  of  offices,  1  hotel,  and  3  bakehouses.  The 
total  number  of  buildings  for  1872  shows  a  fall- 
ing off  of  469  as  compared  with  1870,  and  of  444 
as  compared  with  1S69.  Of  the  value  of  the 
buildings  no  estimat3  is  given  in  the  report. 


CHIPS. 

The  Congregationalists  of  Hale  Leys  Chapel, 
Aylesbury,  are  about  to  undertake  the  erection  of 
a  new  chapel  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  nave  and  tower.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  740  persons,  nearly  double  the  num- 
ber which  the  present  building  can  scat.  The  cost 
is  estimated  at  .£2,500. 

At  the  Auction  Mart,  on  Wednesday  week, 
Messrs.  Edwin  Fox  and  Bousfield  sold  the  Globe 
Tavern,  at  the  corner  of  Fore-street  and  Finsbury- 
pavement,  for  £17,000,  the  two  houses  adjoining 
in  Fore-street  for  £8,400,  and  the  Moorgate  Tavern, 
in  Finsbury-pavement,  for  £8,150.  The  area  of  the 
several  lots  amounted  to  3,448  feet,  so  that  the  price 
realised  was  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  superficial  foot. 

The  new  chapel  built  by  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Connection  at  Howden  was  opened  on  Sunday  week. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Hull,  and  the 
contractors  Messrs.  R.  and  W.  Sugden,  and  Messrs. 
Shaw  Brothers.  The  dimensions  of  the  chapel  are 
50ft.  by  40ft.,  and  it  will  seat  people. 

A  timely  and  unexpected  good  fortune  has  Just 
come  to  the  burgh  of  Paisley,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow.  Its  public-spirited  inhabitants  had 
subscribed  £13,870.  10s.  Cd.  towards  the  £15,000  or 
£20,000  requhed  for  the  building  of  a  Town  Hall, 
when  a  gentleman  dies  in  New  York,  and  apparently 
unwitting  of  the  subscription-sheet  in  the  burgh, 
bequeaths  £20,000  "  tsthe  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Town  Council  of  Paisley,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  Town  Hall  in  that  part  of  Paisley  called  the  Nevy 
Town,  with  a  large  reading-room  for  working  men, 
to  be  open  from  five  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at 
night." 

The  Salford  Town  Council  instructed  the  Build- 
ing Committee  of  their  body,  on  Saturday,  to  spend 
upwards  of  £f;  1,000  in  sewerage  works. 

A  new  (Roman)  Catholic  Church,  to  be  dedicated 
to  our  Lady,  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Wednesburj', 
at  a  cost  of '  from  to  £5,000  to  £6,000 

The  Baptist  Church  and  Schools,  Prince's  End, 
Tipton,  have  just  been  completed  and  opened.  The 
buildings  are  of  red  brick  with  Hollington  stone 
dressings  and  traceried  windows,  and  have  been 
satisfactorily  carried  out  by  Mr.  Haffner,  builder,  of 
Tipton,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Messrs.  Weller  and  Proud,  architects,  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  church  will  seat  700,  and'the 
schools  will  accommodate  500  children. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the 
Column  of  the  Place  Vendome,  in  Paris,  has 
decided  to  re-erect  the  monument  as  it  stood 
when  it  was  destroyed,  and  to  record  by  two 
inscriptions  the  date  of  its  demolition  and  that  of 
its  reconstraction. 


■WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Ayr.  —The  dispute  between  the  operative  joiners  of 
Ayr,  who  struck  work  more  than  a  fortnight  ago,  and 
their  employers,  seems  to  be  no  nearer  a  close.  The 
operatives  demand  an  advance  of  -Jd.  per  hour,  and  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  from  54  to  51  per  week.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  masters,  held  on  Friday  evening,  it  was 
agreed  to  withdraw  their  offer  of  id.  advance,  and 
only  offer  J-d.,  without  any  reduction  of  hours. 

Bradford. — The  master  builders  have  concluded 
an  agreement  with  the  stonemasons  for  a  rise  In  the 
summer,  but  the  carpenters  and  joiners  have  distinctly 
refused  to  accept  the  employers'  offer.  Masons' 
labourers,  whose  wages  in  Bradford  were  originally 
from  14s.  to  15s.  a  week,  are  now  asking  24s.  a  week  in 
summer  and  22s.  in  winter,  for  shorter  hours  tlian 
used  formerly  to  be  worked. 

Exeter. — The  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Exeter  have 
given  their  employers  notice  that  unless  the  nine  hours 
movement  is  conceded  to  them,  and  their  wages  in- 
creased, they  will  strike  next  month.  The  masters 
have  declined  to  submit  to  the  men's  demand.  Nego- 
tiations have  been  iu  progress  twelve  months. 

HUDDEESFIELD. — The  master  painters  have  refused 
to  give  an  advance  of  wages  to  the  men,  but  have 
offered  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  day's  work  by 
allowing  the  men  to  commence  work  in  the  morning 
half-an-hour  later  than  hitherto.  This  the  men  have 
decided  not  to  accept. 

LoxDON. — The  reply  of  the  committee  of  the 
Master  Builders'  Association,  refusuag  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  masons  to  raise  their  wages  from  8|d. 
to  9d.  per  hour,  has  occasioned  considerable  disappoint- 
ment. The  clause  that  suggests  that  if  the  men  re- 
quire more  money  they  should  be  allowed  to  work 
during  louger  hours  in  the  summer  months,  has  been 
mot  with  especial  dissatisfaction,  and  an  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  trade  will  be  held  shortly  to  consider 
the  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  circumstances. 
The  memorial  of  the  carpenters,and  joiners,  asking  for 
the  same  advance  in  wages  and  a  clearly  defined  code 
of  working  rules,  was  acknowledged  by  the  secretary 
uf  the  masters'  committee  on  Saturday  morning,  but 
no  hopes  were  hcid  out  that  the  results  of  their  appli- 
cation would  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  the 
masons.  The  memorial  of  the  labourers  for  an  ad- 
\-ance  has  been  placed  by  the  men's  committee  in  charge 
if  the  Labour  and  Capital  Committee  of  tlio  Social 
ricience  Association,  whs  are  using  their  good  offices 
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■with  tho  masters' commlUcc  on  bolialf  of  the  labourers. 
The  brlcklayei-fl,  plastcrerH,  and  painters  are  about 
scntUnK  in  nieniorlals  to  the  masters,  also  requesting 
an  advance  of  id.  per  hour. 

South  Siiikmjh.— The  Joiners  of  South  Shields  are 
agitating  for  an  advance  of  wages.  They  addressed  a 
circular  to  the  masters,  In  which  they  stated  that, 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  provisions,  they  must  have 
an  advance  of  4a.  per  week.  The  masters  have  re- 
fused tho  advance,  and  the  men  arc  threatening  to 
strike. 

TnK  NaiIj  Teabb.— a  meeting  of  the  nailmasters  of 
Worcestershire,  Staffordshire,  and  Derbyshire  was  held 
last  week  at  Birmingham,  In  consequence  of  a  fort- 
night's notice  having  been  received  from  the  workmen, 
those  In  the  wrought-nall  branch  demanding  a  rise  of 
10  per  cent.  In  their  rate  of  payment.  After  a  pro- 
tracted discussion.  It  was  resolved  that  the  printed  list 
of  July  24th,  1872,  be  continued.  This  is  tantamount 
to  no  concession  being  made.  In  the  case  of  the  horse- 
nail  makers,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  tbat  the 
present  rate  of  wages— namely,  the  4s.  list— should  bo 
continued.  Tho  men  had  demanded  an  advance  of  3d. 
per  thousand,  but  it  was  not  conceded.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  men  will  ceaso  working  on  the  expiration  of 
their  notice. 


18  by  9 
222s.  6d. 
12  by  81 
77s.  6d. 
Marble  and 


UxniiinOB.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  "Sand- 
stone," near  U.xbridgo,  for  Mr.  !<'.  I!,  (liirrard.  Mr.  Clias. 
J.  Shoppee,  architect,  London.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Young. 

Macey  £2,369 

Gibson  Brolhors    2,081 

Colls  and  Sons   1,91(4 

Adamson  and  Sons   1,745 

Fassnidge  and  Son   1,(1112 

Koarley  (accciited)   l.fi.'iO 

Yahmouth  (IsLK  OK  vVioiiT).— For  alterations  in  the 
parish  church.  Mr.  W.  T.  Strattou,  of  Newport,  archi- 
tect. 

Salter  (accepted)  £153  10  0 


ASHTON  &  GREEN; 
Slate  Iron,  and  Marble  Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents.— IloofinK 
Slates— Bangor,  Blue,  llcd,  or  Green,  Blue  Portmadoc  and  Wliitlnnrt 
Abbey  Green,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  same 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  ol  cleavage  equal). 

Prices  on  Wharf  in  London. 
24  by  12        22  by  12        20  by  10        18  by  10 
420s.  370s.  285a.  245s. 

•      16  by  10       16  by  8       14  by  10       14  by  8 

222s  6d  l"Os.  2!2s.  6d.  130s. 
Per  m  of  1,200  .Slates,  subject  to  a  discount. 
Enamelled  Slate  Chimney  Pieces,  Inscription  Tablets  &c.  Stove: 
EnnKes,  and  Builders'  Ironmongery.  A  &  G.'s  Special  Ued  Ridge 
Mes  Larco  Show  of  all  Goods  at  14  and  16,  Bury-street,  S.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  B.C.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accom- 
panying trade  card.   

TENDERS. 

BlackfrtARS.— For  superstructure  of  the  new  Boyal 
Hotel,  Elacktriars,  for  Mr.  P.  De  Eeyser.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Gruning,  architect.   Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  James 

Myers  and  Son   ^l^'tl'i 

Jackson  and  Shaw    'oqI 

Ashby  and  Sons   ^^'^^5 

Holland  and  Hannen   64,763 

Conder    54,215 

Eider  and'Son    53,920 

Browne  and  Eobinson   5£i,7SU 

TroUope  and  Sons   53,483 

Perry  and  Co   52,300 

Henshaw  and  Co   xl 

Lucas  Bros,  (accepted)   49,790 

Great  Gkimsbt.— For  twenty  houses  for  Perseverance 
Building  Company,  in  Heanage-street,  Weelsby,  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Ed.  Heanage.   Mr.  David  Pick,  architect. 
Coulson  and  Haywood  (accepted)  ...£8,830   0  0 

LONGFORD.— For:S.  Thomas's  Church,  Longford.— Sum- 
mary of  tenders,  March  14th,  1873. 

Contract  Extra  for  Contract 

buft  bks.     No.  2.  Totals. 


TO  AllCHITECTS. 

GREEN  aOOi'INO-SLATKS. 

Aa  sujypUed  to  Tl.U.ll.  The  Princa  o/  }fale»  at  Sa  ndrhiylmm. 

Tho  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  arc  spGcially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Builtlings,  &c.,  &c. 

( Less  cosily  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 
These  durable  and  non-alisorlient  slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Arcliitceture,  at  prices  as  under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester  :— 

Per  Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates.  per  square 

Best  Green  Slates  H  by  7  ..   «        2  17  6  «   ..   ..   ICs.  6d. 

Do.         do.     13  by  8    ..    ..    ..    2  17   6    168.  6d. 

Do.        do.    13  by  7    2  5   0   Ms. 

Do  do.    12  by  7   1  IS   6  13s. 

Do         do.    12  by  6   17  6  lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
estlmonials,  and  Sample  .Siiecimens  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to 

MESSRS.  RAiJDELL  &.  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  .at  Museum  of  Geology,  JeiTnyn-street,  Piccadilly,  W., 
and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster 


No.  1. 


Clark  £2,100 

Marriott    2,280 

Esteourt    2.250 


Hallam  and  Co. 
J.  &  G.  Callaway 
Osborne  Brothers 
Herbert  Brothers 
Parnell  and  Son... 
Davies  Brothers... 
Fox  


2,300 
2,137 
2,060 
2,048 
2,060 
1,990 
l,f 
1.959 


635.. .3,035 
545... 2,980 
600.. .2,975 
488.. .2,790 
559.. .2,712 
549. ..2. 681 
600.. .2,680 
560.. .2,650 
5U7... 2,491 
470... 2,429 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


BATH  AND  OTHEE  BriLDING  STONES, 
OF  BESl  Qi^ALITY. 

MNDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited 
Quarrymen  and  Stonb  Mercliants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  fm-nished  on 
application  to 

BATH  Stone  Office: 
[Advt.]  COESHAM,  WILTS, 


MEETINGS  FOB,  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

Monday.— Sooibtt  of  Engineers.— Eesumed  Discus 
sion  on  Mr.  W.  H.  Fox's  paper  "On  Con 
tinuous  Eailway  Brakes."   7.30  p.m. 

Tuesday.- Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— "  On 
the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel."  By  Mr.  Thomas  Sop- 
ivith,  jun.    8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.— "On  the  Edible 
Starches  of  Commerce,  their  Production  and 
Consumption."  By  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds. 
8  p.m. 

Friday. — Aechitbotueal  Association.— Meeting  of 
Class  of  Construction  and  Practice;  subject 
"  Mason,  Slater,  and  Tiler."  Visitor  for  the 
Evening,  Mr.  T.  E.  Muudy.  6.30  p.m.— Meet- 
ing of  Class  of  Design;  subject:  Altar 
Frontal  (festal),  lia.  scale,  with  detail.   8  p.m, 


0  0  £80  0  £1,000  £3,180 
0  0...120 
0  0...185 
0  0...  75 
0  0...165 
0  0...  93 
0  0...  84 
0  0...120 
0  0...100 
C  0...  96 
0  0...  - 

Whittome   1,892  17  9...  69  18...  440...2,402  15  9 

Nelson  (accepted)    1,761   0  0...included  370...2,131    0  0 
Pontypool.— For  new  schools  to  be  built  at  Croesycei- 
log  near  Pontypool,  Mon.,  for  the  Llantarnam  School 
Board.    Mr.  0.  Watkins,  Newport,  Mon.,  architect. 

Jones   £1,300  0 

Needs    1,200  0 

Williams   1.050  0 

Parfltt  (accepted)   5*90  0 

SOUTH  WALES.— Fornew  shop  at  Aberyschan. 

White   -Sl.OOO  0 

Evans  —  0 

Parfitt   990  0 

Stephens    ™0  0 

Suffolk.- For  a  new  house  and  offices  at  Carlton  Col- 
ville,  Suffolk,  for  Mr.  William  Andrews.  Mr.  Charles 
Pertwee,  architect.  „,        a  a 

Brett   ^61.997   0  0 

King  and  Co   1,837   0  0 

BedweU    1,740   0  0 

Eiohes  (accepted)   1,655   0  0 

Stafford.- For  the  erection  of  a  shoe  manufactory, 
situate  in  Kowley-street,  Stafford,  for  Messrs.  HoUm  and 
Anderson.   Mr.  J.  Eatcliffe,  architect. 

Eatclifte   £1,897   0  0 

Adams  and  Pemberton  (accepted)...   1,890   0  0 

Whittome   1,856   0  0 

Engineer's  and  Heating  Apparatus, 

Eudge  and  Griffiths  (accepted)    260 

Stafford.— For  the  erection  of  a  leather  warehouse 
and  house,  Marston-road,  Stafford,  for  Lewis  Bros,  and 
Askell.  Mr.  J.  Batclifte,  architect. 

Bridgett  £1,332  11  0 

Adams  and  Pemberton   1,210  0  0 

Eatclifte   1,189   0  0 

Eeynolds    1,160   0  0 

Whittome  (accepted)   1,146  0  0 

Stafford.- For  the  erection  of  Christ  Church  Schools, 
Eowley-Btreet,  Stafford.   Mr.  J.  Eatcliffe,  architect. 

Adams  and  Pemberton  £1,039  10  0 

Whittome    1,016  10  0 

EatcKffe  (accepted)   1,009  0  0 


0  0 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

Leicester,  May  14.— For  designs  for  mnnicipal  build 
lugs,  to  comprise  all  public  offices,  assize  court,  and  police 
buildings.   Premiums  of  £200  for  the  best,  £100  for 
the  second  best,  £50  for  the  third  best  designs.  T.  Stand 
bridge,  Town  Clerk,  Leicester. 

Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sLxty  New  Designs  at  5s.  6d,  per  yard  super.  See  Building 
News,  December  27, 1872,  Mechanics'  Magazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
TUesfree;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited 
Note:  quick  delivei-y  guaranteed.— HENEY  C.  WEBB 
Tileries,  Worcester. — [Advt.] 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Admiralty  (Whitehall),  April  1.— For  the  English  oak 
timber,  2,6U0  loads  ;  boat  crooks,  1,100  No.  F:  W.  Eow- 
sell,  Superintendent  of  Contracts. 

Board  of  Works,  Whitechapel  District,  March 
24.— For  paving  portions  of  Brushfleld-street  (late  Union 
street),  SpitalBelds,  and  New-road,  Whitechapel.  Mr, 
Iron,  Surveyor  to  the  Board,  15,  Great  Alie-street,  White- 
chapel. 

BORTH  (Aberystwith),  March  25.— For  the  erection  of 
proposed  new  chui-chat  Borth.   Rev.  C.  P.  Evans,  Berth. 

Brighton,  May  6.— Tenders  for  the  supply  of  130 
fathoms  of  the  best  Ba;ltic  yellow  deal  ends  for  firewood, 
A.  Morris,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Parochial  OfEees, 
Brighton. 

Cambridge,  Aprils.— For  the  erection  of  the  new  S, 
Giles'  Church.  Messrs.  T.  H.  and  T.  Healey,  architects, 
Tyrrel-street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Cardiff,  March  24.— For  the  erection  of  a  Govemor'i 
house,  at  the  county  gaol.  Tho.  Dalton,  Clerk  of  the 
Peace,  6.  Working-street,  Cardiff. 

Cardiff,  March  27.— For  the  construction  of  a  sewer  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Eiver  Taff.  Geo.  Salmon,  Clerk, 
Town  Hall,  Cardiff. 

City  of  London  Union,  March  31.— For  repairing  the 
workhouse  at  Homerton.  J.  Bowring,  Clerk,.  61,  Bartho 
lomew-close,  E.C. 

Clapham,  near  Bedford.— For  the  erection  of  a  farm 
house  and  homestead.  M.  Usher,  Architect,  44,  High 
street,  Bedford. 

DOWNHAM  SCHOOL  BoARD  (Norfolk),  April  5.— For  the 
erection  of  schools,  .fee.  Mumford  and  Towushend,  archi 
tects,  Wisbech. 

Dbonfield,  April  3.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  and 
master's  house  in  Cross-lane,  Dronfleld.  Frederick  Thos, 
Hawkin,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board,  8,  George-street, 
Sheffleia. 


Egham,  April  3.— For  making  about  8n4yds.  of  road  on 
the  Limes  Estates.   Mr.  E.  Oades,  Land  .^gcnt,  Egham. 

Exmoutii,  March  24. — For  the  Rupi)ly  of  y'rought-lron 
girders,  cast-iron  culumiis,  cast-iron  liraclccts,  and  various 
ther  ornamental  ironwork,  required  in  the  erection  of  a 
music-hall  and  shop.    Mr.  A.  H.  Wills,  Popsham-road, 
Exeter.  , 

Isi.E  OF  Wight,  April  16.— For  repairing  the  roads  and 
highways.  A.  H.  Esteourt,  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners, 
Guildhall,  Newport. 

KisNRiNGTON,  March  31.— For  the  erection  of  a  porter's 
lodge,  relief  offices,  and  clerk's  ofHce,  and  altetations  to 
the  receiving  wards  at  the  workhouse  in  Marloes-road. 
B.  Herbert  Draper,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  1,  Dovoa- 
shire-terrace,  Marloes-road,  Kensington. 

Kingston  Highway  Hoard,  March  29.— For  the  sup- 
ply of  250  cubic  yards  of  Broken  lilue  Guernsey,  Mount 
Sorrell,  or  Endorby  granite.  J.  Bell,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

Lkeos,  March  27.— For  tho  erection  of  tho  Eoyal  Ex- 
change.  Henry  H.  Sales,  Secretary. 

London,  March  26.— For  the  erection  of  relief  offices,  in 
Mary  Ann's  Buildings,  Deptford,  and  boundary  wall  o£ 
workhouse,  in  Conduit-lane,  East  Greenwich.  Samuel 
Saw,  Clerk,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

Middlesbrough,  March  31.— For  the  erection  of  winch 
houses  and  waiting  rooms,  the  formation  of  roads  and 
embankments,  and  the  construction  of  iron  draw-bridges, 
tramways,  <kc.,  required  in  carrying  out  tho  new  cart 
ferry  works  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Eiver 
Tees  at  Middlesbrough  and  Port  Clarence.  Mr.  E.  D. 
Latham,  Borough  Surveyor,  Middlesbrough. 

North  Walsham,  March  26.— For  the  erection  of  a 
group  of  three  schools,  to  accommodate  about  500 
children,  with  master's  house  and  boundaiy  walls.  B. 
Scott,  Clerk,  Antingham-road,  North  Walsham. 

OswALM'WiKTLE,  March  26.— For  the  erecior:  of  officm. 
and  boardroom.  Mr.  William  Hemy  Bell,  architect  and 
surveyor,  Accrington. 

Oxford,  April  7. — For  the  construction  of  about  3,450 
yards  of  brick  sewers,  and  about  8,100  yards  of  stone- 
ware pipe  sewers,  with  bell-mouths,  manholes,  ventilators, 
&c.  Frederick  J.  MorreU,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  la,  S.  Giles's, 
Oxford. 

SalfORD,  March  25. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Town  Hall.    E.  Andrew,  Town  Clerk. 

Somerset  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  March  25.— For 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  at  Wells.  A.  Whitehead, 
County  Asylum,  Cleveden,  Somerset. 

Spalding,  March  24.— For  the  erection  of  external 
staircases  and  other  additions  to  the  infirmaries,  and  for 
the  formation  of  vagrant  wards,  at  the  Union  Worlihouse. 
A.  Maples,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Spalding. 

Stratford  (Essex),  March'  24. — For  the  erection  of 
school  buildings  in  High-street.  J.  Self,  Clerk  to  the 
Board. 

Trinidad  Government  Eailway,  AprU  2.— For  the 
construction  of  about  16  miles  of  railway  in  the  Island  o£ 
Trinidad.  P.  G.  Julyan  and  W.  C.  Sargeaunt,  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies,  Spring-gardens. 

War  Department,  March  29. — For  the  erection  of 
concentrated  ofHces  at  Colchester.  War  Office,  Spring- 
gardens. 

Woolwich  Arsenal,  March  25.— For  the  purchase  of 
steel  turnings.  Tenders  at  the  War  OfBce,  Spi-ing-gar- 
dens. 


BANKRUPTS. 

declaration  op  dividend. 

J.  W.  Hackworth,  Darlington,  engineer,  div.  4s.  6d.  . 

sitting  for  public  examination. 
W.  Wright,  Swaffham,  builder,  May  8. 

dividend  meetings. 
W.  and  T.  Y.  Freeman,  Otley.  Yorkshire,  stonemasons 
and  builders,  March  26.— J.  Matthews,  Jeiming's-bviild^ 
ingt,  and  Douro-place,  Kensington,  builder,  April  18. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION. 

John  Findlay,  Glasgow,  painter,  March  24,  at  12. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Eipley  and  Denton,  Dewsbury,  masons  and  contrac- 
tors.—B.  Musgrave  aud  Son,  Hull,  bricklayers.— Sum- 
mersgill  and  Todd,  Leeds,  plumbers — Ogden,  Calder- 
bank,  and  Co.,  Oldham,  machinists.— Charles  Bishop  and 
Son,  Diss,  builders.— Williamson  and  Price,  Wilmslow, 
plumbers.— Q.  Porter  and  Co.,  Bristol  and  Bath,  sculptors. 
—Simpson  and  Smith,  Eccles,  joiners.- E.,  A.  S.,  W.  B., 
and  T.  A.  Bell,  Grantham,  buUders.— Beckett  and  Thome- 
loe,  Lichfield,  builders.— Joseph  Midgley  and  Co.,  Idle, 
delvers  and  stone  merchant,. 


B 


IPtKBECK  BANK. 


Established 

ISSl.  -jy  S:  30,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancerj  -lane. 
l  OUR  PEli  CENT.  LNTEUEST  allowed  on  Dtl>0:^its. 
Current  accounts  opeacd  similar  to  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  Imt, 
■without  any  stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be 
kept  by  the  customer.   Cheque  Books  supplied. 
Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  10  till  2  o'clock. 
A  Pani-phlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  Gratis, 
or  sent  post  free  on  application  to 

FKANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


£50,000 


READY  to  be  ADVANCED  by  the 
TEMPERANCE  PERMAXK.NT  LAUD 
AKD  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold 
and  Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  Mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal  Monthly  Lnjstal- 
ments.   Interest  (in  addition  to  a  small  premium)  0  per  cent,  oa 

the  balance  each  year.   ,  ^ 

Apply  to  HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 
Offices,  4,  Luclgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 

Kote.— More  than  One  Million  and  a  Half  PoundsStcrling  have 
been  advanced  upon  House  Property  alone.  


ri^HE  LONDON   AND  GENERAL 

X  PERMANENT  LAOT),  BUTLDING,  AND  INTESTRENT 
SOCIETY.  Shares,  i40.  Monthly  BUbscription,  is.  Entrance  tee,  1«. 
per  •hare.  337,  Strand,  W.C. 

TECSTEKS. 
The  Right  Hon.  tho  Earl  of  Lichfield. 
Thomas  Hughei,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
The  Hon.  H.  F.  Cow-per,  M.P. 

CHAIBMAN  OF  mUECTOH.*!. 
Thomau  Hughon,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 
Large  or  imall  ■mnareceiTed  on  deposit,  repayable  at  Bhort notice. 
Shares  may  bo  taien  at  any  time— no  back  payment*. 
Money  ready  to  be  adyanced  on  Freehold  or  Leasehold  .Security. 
'  W.  E.  SKLWAY,  Managing  Uirector. 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  MARCH  28,  1873. 


THE  GOTHIC  MOULDINGS  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  SCOTLAND.* 

IN  the  Btjilmng  News  of  August  25tli, 
1871,  we  gave  a  general  notice  of  the  plan 
fo  Mr.   Sharpe's   comprehensive    work  on 
moiildings.  The  second  part,  containing  sixty 
plates,  deals,  like  the  former  one,  with  arches, 
but  includes  those  of  doorways  as  well  as  of 
nave  arcades.    The  examples  are  taken,  as 
before,  from  works  of  the  highest  class,  and 
many  of  them  from  buildings  which  are  com- 
paratively little  known.    We  observe,  for  in- 
stance, specimens  from  lilleshall,  Calder,  and 
Margam  Abbeys  :  from  Aberbrothock,  Lancr- 
cost,  and  Abbey  Dore,  as  well  as  from  the 
magnificent  series  of  North  Country  churches 
to  which  we  were  long  since  introduced  in  the 
pages  of  "  Architectural  Parallels."    The  first 
feeling  that  such  a  collection  produces  is  that 
of  wonder  at  the  uniformity  with  which  the 
Pointed  style  everywhere   developed  itself 
From  Elgin  to  Winchelsea,  from  Lincoln  to 
LlandafF,  one  identical  system  of  evolution 
went  on,  age  after  age ;  and  each  minute 
modification  seems  to  have  penetrated  unfail- 
ingl}'  even  to  the  remotest  and  obscurest  spots 
whore  architecture  was  practised.    The  laws 
of  Gothic  art,  in  short,  seem  to  have  worked 
as  thoroughljr  and  certainly  as  the  laws  of 
Natm-e ;  and  it  is  no  more  possible  to  find  a 
Perpendiciilar  biiilding  with  Early  English 
mouldings  than  to  find  a  ruminating  quad 
ruped  with  carnivorous  teeth.    The  Gothic 
system  throut;-hout  gives  the  impression  of 
ha\-ing  grown,  rather  than  of  having  been 
made ;  and  tliis  impression,  strong  as  it  is 
everjnvhere,  becomes  doubly  sti-ong  from  a 
study  of  the  details  now  in  question.  How 
was  it,  we  may  well  inquire,  that  throughout 
all  Northern  Europe  the  same  original  forms 
went  throu.gh  the  same  series  of  progressive 
modifications — ^the  same  in  essence  and  cha- 
racter, and  yet,  which  adds  to  the  marvel,  nut 
the  same  in  their  absolute  form  and  shape  ;  so 
that,  while  every  one  can  infallibly  teU  any 
early  moulding  from  a  late  one,  every  one  can 
also  distinguish,  with  little  less  certainty,  an 
English  moulding  from  a  French,  and  tliis 
again  from  a  German  one  ?    We  may  make 
many  guesses  to  account  for  this  surprising 
unity  amidst  equally  surprising  variety ;  but 
we  shall  hard! guess,  as  did  a  recent  "  Quar- 
terly Reviewer,"  that  it  arose  under  a  state  of 
things  where  every  workman  did  as  he  listed. 
Mediaeval  art  was,  it  is  true,  the  freest  thing  in 
the  world :  it  gave  such  plaj^  to  individual 
fancy  as  no  art  before  or  since  ever  dared  to 
do ;  but  every  line  of  it  that  remains  proves 
that  the  freedom  was  bounded  by  rigid  limits, 
and  that  the  fancy  was  drilled  and  disciplined 
to  perfection  before  it  was   allowed  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  assert  itself. 

The  traces,  however,  of  individual  fancy  in 
the  design  of  moiildiags  form  an  interesting 
subject  for  investigation.  Most  of  ouj.-  more 
important  buildings,  of  whatever  date,  seem 
in  this  particular  to  show  something  of  per- 
sonal likes  and  dislilies.  It  may  have  been 
the  master-mason  or  architect  who  in  each 
case  preferred  or  rejected  some  special  tyi>e  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  have  been  the 
particular  body  or  group  of  workmen  era- 
ployed  who,  acting  together  year  after  year, 
had  formed,  to  some  extent,  a  school  of  their 
own  ;  but,  however  the  fact  may  be  eiplained, 
it  certainly  is  a  fact  that  many  of  our  cathe- 
drals, _  and  not  a  few  of  our  village  churches, 
exhibit,  as  regards  their  mouldings,  an  in- 
dividuality of  their  own.   The  present  volume 
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of  Mr.  Sharpe's  work  affords  several  illustra- 
tions of  the  circumstance;  and  these  local 
peculiarities  come  out  with  unusual  clearness 
from  the  accuracy  with  which  the  sections  are 
evidently  taken.    The  designer,  for  instance, 
of  the  west  doorway  at  Whaplode  S.  Mary's 
(^Transitional,  circa  1175)  had  a  great  fancy 
for  the  pointed  roll  at  the  outer  angle  of  each 
order,  as  had  also  the  the  architect  of  the  pier 
arches  at  Byland  {c.  1170).    Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  marked  than  the  difference 
between  these  two  examples.    At  Byland  the 
section  of  each  roll  forms  thi-ee-foui-ths  of  a 
vesica,  nearly  t^vice  as  long  as  it  is  wide.  Its 
sides  are  arcs  of  circles — its  point  is  scarcely 
sunk  below  the  angle  of  the  original  arch- 
stone — and  its  adjacent  members  are  two  great 
hollow  quirks,  meeting  it  at  an  angle,  and  re- 
minding us  more  of  Earl)'  French  than  of 
English  architecture.   At  Whaplode  there  are 
no  circular  arcs  at  all ;  instead  of  quirks, 
there  are  flattened  hollows,  which  join  the 
pointed  roll  by  an  undulating  ciu-ve  instead  of 
an  angle.    The  roll  itself  is  wide,  short,  and 
obtusely-pointed  ;  but  the  striking  peculiarity 
is,  that  wherever  it  occurs  its  point  is  drawn 
inwards,  away  from  the  angle  of  the  order. 
It  looks  as  if  the  inventor  of  this  particular 
group  disliked  the  sharp,  trenchant  contrasts 
of  light  and  shade  which  were  sought  for  at 
Byland.    Though  he  adopted  a  pointed  roll, 
he  tried  to  give  it  the  soft  gradation  of  a  round 
one,  and  had  no  doubt  found  by  experiment 
that  he  could  do  this  by  turniiig  its  point 
away  from  the  wall-plane.    Little  peculiari- 
ties like  this  are  apt  to  be  missed,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  be  recorded  with  uncertainty  by  ordi- 
nary sketchers ;  and  it  is  one  advantage  of  a 
earefid  work  like  the  present  one,  that  it  will 
lead  its  students  to  expect  and  look  for  them. 

We  have  noticed  the  little  peculiarity  of 
outHne  in  the  Whaplode  door  as  being  so  deli- 
cate as  easily  to  pass  unnoticed.  Other  build- 
ings, however,  show  their  designers'  tastes  in 
a  far  more  conspicuous,  if  not  more  real,  way. 
The  pier-arches  from  Beverley,  for  instance 
(c.  1200  A.D.),  contain  what  maybe  described 
as  a  truncated  bu'd's-beak  moulding,  freely 
used  with  singular,   though  not  altogether 
pleasing,  effect.    Those  from  RievauLx  show 
an  unusual  preference  for  the  scroll  moulding, 
which  here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  abbey,  occu- 
pied the  place  generally  filled  by  a  round  or 
pointed  roll,  or  a  roll  and  fillet.     At  New 
Malton  (c.  1185)  the  scroll-moulding  found 
more  favour  than  even  at  Rievaulx.  The 
west  doorway  there  has  an  inverted  scroU- 
moulding   for  the   dripstone — three  scroll- 
mouldings  in  the  first  order  of  the  arch,  three 
in  the  second,  foiu-  in  the  fourth,  and  three  in 
the  fifth — making  altogether  foiu'teen  in  this 
one  group.     So  skilfully,  however,  are  they 
arranged,  and  so  weU  'are  they  contrasted  in 
size,  curvation,  and  position,  that  the  section 
of  this  doorway  is  surpassed  hy  very  few  in 
the  present  collection.    The  North  Transept- 
door  from  Calder  Abbey  has  a  peculiarity, 
which,  to  judge  of  it  from  the  profile  merely, 
without  an  elevation  of  the  jamb,  looks  less  like 
the  expression  of  an  individual  taste  than  a 
mere  isolated  caprice.    The  angle-roll  of  the 
second  order  projects  below  the  general  soffit 
of  the  stone  it  is  worked  from,  which  must 
consequently  have  been  sunk  away,  for  no 
reason  that  can  now  be  discerned.    Possibly  a 
sketch  of  the  general  design  might  explain  the 
mystery ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  di'aw- 
backs  of  a  book  which,  like  the  present  one  of 
Mr.  Sharpe's,  deals  only  with  sections  of 
mouldings,  that  it  leaves  us  to  guess  at  the 
way  in  which  the  general  design  of  each  ex- 
ample may  have  influenced  them.  There 
seems  to  be  no  help  for  this,  except  such  as 
may  lie  in  research  and  comparison  of  books 
and  photographs.     Every  illustrator  must 
leave  something  to  be  desired,  unless  he  means 
to  give  us  complete  monographs  of  all  the 
buildings  he  touches  ;  for  there  is  a  vital  con- 
nection between  the  several  parts  of  an  archi- 
tectm-al  composition,  and  the  smallest  details 
ultimately  depend  on  the  largest  structural 


forms.  To  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  a 
door-arch,  we  want  an  elevation  of  the  door  ; 
and  then,  to  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
door,  we  want  the  plan  and  elevation  and  sec- 
tion of  the  church,  since  it  is  these  which 
finally  determine  its  height  and  width  and 
thickness.  It  might  not,  however,  be  im- 
practicable to  give,  either  in  the  letterpress  or 
elsewhere,  some  slight  description  of  the 
surface  ornament  which  we  occasionally  meet 
with  in  Mr.  Sharpe's  plates — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  in  the  Norman  and  Transitional 
doorways  at  New  Malton  ;  in  the  west  door- 
way at  Southwell,  or  the  south  doorway  from 
Llandaff,  and  in  other  examples.  The  section 
of  a  zigzag  or  medallion,  or  other  Geometrical 
form,  overlaid  on  an  arch,  is  quite  unintelli- 
gible and  valueless,  unless  we  know  exactly 
what  the  ornament  is  ;  while  very  much  might 
be  learned  from  it  if  this  were  indicated,  even 
by  the  slightest  sketch. 

Besides  the  peculiarities,  greater  or  less, 
which  may  probably  have  sprung  from  indi- 
vidual caprice,  there  are  others  here  and  there 
to  be  seen,  which  look  at  first-sight  like 
the  results  of  foreign  influence.  The  south 
doorway  at  Elgin  Cathedral,  for  instance, 
shows  in  its  outer  order  a  section  which  is 
very  uncommon  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
very  characteristic  of  the  best  Early  French 
work.  It  consists  of  a  bold  cii'cular  angle-roll, 
flanked  not  by  quirks  or  hollows,  but  by  a 
Romanesque  ogee  on  the  wall  plane,  and  a 
bird's  beak  moulding  on  the  soffit.  The  same 
identical  combination  occurs,  amongst  other 
places,  in  the  rose  window  at  S.  Etienne, 
Beauvais,  where  it  is  repeated  to  form  a 
second  order.  The  Ogee  differs  fi-om  most 
English  Gothic  ones  in  having  its  convex  part 
much  smaller,  and  much  quicker  in  curvatui-e 
than  its  hollow  one :  it  is,  in  fact,  the  sort  of 
ogee  which  occurs  in  our  own  Norman,  but 
oftener,  and  in  more  perfection,  in  the  round- 
arched  style  of  Southern  France.  It  meets  the 
roU,  too,  at  an  angle,  instead  of  joining  it,  as 
the  flanking  members  generally  do  in  this 
country,  by  an  undulating  curve,  and  the  whole 
effect  strongly  suggests  that  the  idea  was 
borrowed  from  abroad,  rather  than  struck  out 
by  accident.  Considering,  hoAvever,  the  con- 
stant intercourse  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
went  on  between  France  and  Scotland,  there  is 
nothing  wonderful  in  supposing  ideas  to  have 
been  some  time  transplanted  from  one  to  the 
other ;  even  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 
The  real  wonder  is  that  national  styles  gene- 
rally have  remained  so  distinct,  and  yet  that 
the  succession  of  their  phases  everywhere  was 
so  uniform.  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  vidth 
regard  to  the  Elgin  arch  mould,  that  a  similar 
use  of  the  ogee  is  made  in  a  doorway  at 
S.  Margaret's,  Leicester,  and  that  Mr.  Sharpe 
gives  an  example,  from  S.  Margaret's,  Lynn, 
where  the  bird's-beak  moulding  occurs  by  way 
of  quirk  to  the  angle-roll. 

In  the  promised  appendix  of  letterpress, 
which  is  to  conclude  the  present  work,  we  may 
perhaps  hope  for  some  remarks  on  the  general 
differences  of  character  between  English  and 
Continental  mouldings.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  book  which  deals  in  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive way  with  those  details  as  they  were 
developed  in  France  and  Germany:  but  the 
historjr  of  their  growth  and  progress  in  those 
countries  would  throw  much  '  light  on  the 
origin  of  English  forms,  and  even  on  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Gothic  styles  everywhere.  Speak- 
ing roughly,  Early  French  sections  seem  to 
have  had  more  boldness  and  breadth  of  treat- 
ment than  our  own.  They  avoided  the  petti- 
ness and  wiriness  which,  after  the  Transitional 
epoch,  were  our  besetting  sins  :  and  they  seem 
to  have  given  even  freer  play  than  oui's  did  to 
the  fancies  of  individual  designers.  Personal 
tastes  in  England  seldom  ventured  to  do  more 
than  to  modify  received  types  ;  in  France  they 
sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  strike  out  new 
ones  for  the  occasion.  These  aberrant  forms, 
however,  usually  ended  as  they  began :  as 
they  had  no  ancestry,  so  they  left  no  posterity ; 
and,  whether  they  turned  out  well  or  badly  in 
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the  work  they  were  designed  for,  tliey  had 
little  effect  in  modifying  the  course  of  the 
style.  In  Germany,  at  least  after  the  Roman- 
esque period,  one  is  inclined  to  think  there 
was  too  little  individuality.  A  cast-iron  uni- 
formity seems  to  have  heen  the  aim  of  the 
later  architects,  and  their  mouldings,  like 
their  tracery  and  other  details,  look  like  the 
products  of  machinery  rather  than  of  men. 
After  the  end  of  the  Thii'tecnth  century, 
English  mouldings  partake  a  good  deal  of  this 
same  cut-and-dried  character.  They  were 
never  finer  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Transitional  period,  and  in  work  of  this  ago 
Mr.  Sharpe's  collection  is  unusually  and  un- 
expectedly rich. 


aUANTITIES.- 
Plasteeek. 


-XI. 


I THIS  week  give  this  trade  complete,  with 
the  Table.  In  the  admeasui'cment  of 
plasterers'  work,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the 
course  already  prescribed,  namelj',  to  take 
floor  by  floor,  completing  one  floor  before  the 
other  is  commenced.  Tliis,  however,  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  inside  work  ;  that  to  outside 
should  be  taken  on  the  entire  surface.  Read 
carefully  the  specification,  and  keep  the  differ- 
ent descriptions  of  cement  separate.  Com- 
mence then  with  the  External  Work. 

Measure  the  entire  portion  covered,  taking 
the  length  by  the  height,  including  all  pro- 
jections for  set-offs,  plinths,  strings,  &c.,  and 
also  the  returns,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  entire 
area.  Make  all  the  deductions  as  they  occm- 
for  openings,  &c.  Describe  the  nature  of  the 
workmanship,  and  quality  of  the  material. 
State  whether  laid  on  brick  or  on  laths,  and 
whether  jointed  to  imitate  stone.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  aU  additions  be  taken  before  any 
deductions  appear  in  the  Dimension-book  or 
paper,  and  by  adding  and  substracting  these 
items  the  total  area  can  be  brought  into 
abstract  in  one  item,  thus  effecting  a  saving 
of  time,  and  producing  less  complication. .  It 
is  afterwards  reduced  to  the  yard  superficial, 
and  billed  accordingly,  as  shown  hereafter 
in  the  Table.  Having  disposed  of  the  super- 
ficial area,  take  a  running  dimension  of  the 
arrises  or  angles,  additional  labour  being 
necessary  to  obtain  a  clean,  sharp  angle,  and 
abstract  and  bill  it  accordingly.  Labour  to 
beads  and  quu'ks  is  also  measured  by  the 
foot  run.  Take  all  reveals  and  sofiits,  and 
other  work,  where  executed  in  narrow  widths, 
by  the  foot  superficial. 

Cornices  are  measured  by  the  foot  super- 
ficial, taking  the  length  by  the  girth  ;  num- 
ber all  mitres,  stopped  ends,  and  returns.  All 
cornices  under  6in.  girth  are  measured  by  the 
foot  run.  Take  all  enrichments  by  the  foot 
run,  stating  the  girth,  and  giving  sketch  in 
'  explanation,  also  numbering  the  mitres  and 
stops  to  the  same.  All  mouldings,  architraves 
&c.,  above  6in.  girth  are  measured  by  the 
foot  superficial,  taking  the  extreme  length 
by  the  girth — as  shown  in  Fig.  21,  p.  206, 
ante ;  where  under  that  girth,  by  the  foot 
run  ;  number  all  mitres,  stops,  and  returns, 
stating  in  each  case  the  gu'th.  Take  all  beads 
and  quirks  by  the  foot  run,  and  mrmber 
mitres  and  stops  as  before. 

Columns,  Pilasters,  &c. — Plain  work, 
&c.,  to  columns,  is  measui'ed  by  the  3'ard 
superficial,  and  described  as  circular  work  to 
columns,  the  moiddings  to  necking  and  base 
being  also  described  as  circular.  Number  the 
caps,  and  give  a  sketch  showing  what  is  in- 
tended, and  also  figure  on  it  the  height  of  the 
cap,  and  the  upper  and  lower  diametei-s. 
Pilasters  are  measured  by  the  foot  superficial. 
Take  a  running  dimension  of  the  arris,  and 
also  of  the  neck  and  base  mouldings  when 
under  Gin.  girth  ;  number  the  mitres.  Num- 
ber the  cap,  and  give  sketch  and  figure 
dimensions.  Take  any  fluting  to  pilasters 
and  columns  by  the  foot  run,  stating  whether 
diminished,  and  number  the  semicii-cular 
stoppings  to  ditto. 


Floriated  moulded  strings  and  parapets, 
&c.,  &c.,  are  measured  by  the  foot  run,  giving 
sketches  and  dimensions  for  the  diflerent  de- 
scriptions of  work. 

Baliistkrs  are  numbered,  giving  sketch  and 
dimensions. 

Chimney-pots  are  numbered,  stating  dimen- 
sions, and,  when  out  of  the  ordinary,  giving 
sketch. 

Render ing  to  inside  of  parapets,  &c.,  is 
measured  by  the  yard  superficial,  as  shown  in 
the  Table. 

Inside  Work.— In  measuring  inside  work, 
adopt  the  same  course  throughout  each  room : 
commence  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  and 
take  floor  by  floor,  as  already  stated.  Proceed 
to  measure  the  ceilings  firstly,  then  take  the 
cornices,  and  then  the  walls;  and,  lastly, 
whatever  else  remains,  as  skirtings,  &c. 
Measure  the  ceilings  the  fuU  dimensions  be- 
tween the  walls ;  but  where  cornices  occur, 
it  is  customary  to  make  a  deduction  of  the 
width  of  the  cornice  upon  each  dimension  for 
width  and  length  of  ceiling.  This  is  done  on 
"Waste."  Presuming  the  room  to  be  20ft. 
long  and  16ft.  wide  between  the  walls,  and 
a  cornice  run  round  the  room,  projecting 
from  the  face  of  the  wall  12in,  this  would 
appear  in  the  Dimension-book  as  follows  : — 

"  Waste." 
Length  .    .  20-0 
Less  cornioo      1  •  0 


Length  of  room  between  walls 
Do. 


Net 

botwoon 

Do. 

70-0 

1  C 

105  •  0 

20  • 
20  • 
15 
15  ■ 


70  •  0 


Plaster  mouldod  cornice. 


Or  the  length  may  be  arrived  at  by  taking  the 
round  of  the  walls  and  deducting  twice  the 
projection  of  the  cornice,  thus : — 
Round  of  walls  . 


Twice  projection  of  cornice 


20  ' 
20 
16 
LG 

72 
2  • 


70-0 


Net  length . 

Width  .  • 
Less  cornice 

Net  width  . 


19 

0 

16 

0 

1 

0 

15 

•  0 

19  •  0 

15  •  0 

285  •  0 

19 

0 

15 

0 

285  •  0 

Lath,  plaster,  float,  and 
set  ceiling. 

Make  the  deductions  for  chimney-breasts, 
&c.,  and  also  any  additions  that  may  occur. 
Refer  to  specification  for  description  of  the 
work,  and  state  the  same  fuUy  in  the  quanti- 
ties— ^whether  lath  and  plaster  one  coat ;  ditto 
one  coat  and  set ;  lath  plaster  float  and  set ;  or 
as  the  case  may  be.  Some  surveyors  take  the 
sizing  and  whitening  to  ceiling,  and  include  it 
in  the  one  dimension,  thus  : — 

Lath,   plaster,  float,  set, 
and  twice  whiten  ceiling. 

This,  of  course,  is  quite  optional ;  but  un- 
doubtedly it  effects  a  little  saving  of  time, 
though  the  dimension  for  whitening  ceilings 
would  simply  be  a  repetition  of  that  for 
plastering. 

Where  elaborate  ceilings  occur,  it  is  custo- 
mary to  measure  such  elaborations  as  "extra" 
to  the  ordinary  work,  and  to  take  same  by  the 
foot  superficial,  as,  for  example,  to  raised 
panels. 

Panels. — Take  mouldings  to  panels  by  the 
foot  run,  stating  the  gii-th ;  number  the 
labour  to  mitres,  stoppings,  &c.  Also  number 
pateras  and  oentre-fiowers  ;  and  in  the  latter 
cases  it  is  recommended  that  architects  shoirld 
always  affix  a  p.e.  value  in  the  specification, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  sketch  ;  and 
m  very  few  cases  are  details  sufficiently  far 
advanced  to  include  the  centre-flowers  ;  and 
as  also  in  many  cases  they  are  selected,  this 
will  be  the  more  apparent. 

SoFi'iTS  to  stairs  are  measured  in  the  same 
manner  as  already  described  to  ceilings, 
although  they  should  be  kept  separate  from 
the  ceilings,  as  hereafter  shown. 

Cornices  are  measured  the  length  by  the 
gii-th,  and  where  the  latter  exceeds  6in.,  they 
are  taken  superficially  ;  where  ^  under  that 
girth,  they  are  measiu'ed  and  billed  at  per 
foot  run.  To  obtain  the  average  length  of 
cornice,  take  the  fuU  dimension  between  walls 
for  the  lengths  of  two  sides,  and  the  nett 
length  between  the  nose  of  the  cornices  for 
the  other.  These  should  be  collected  on 
"Waste,"  thus,  taking  the  case  abeady  given 
I  (cornice  1ft.  projection). 


Make  the  additions  and  deductions  as  they 
occur.  Number  all  the  mitres,  and  state  the 
girth,  and  keep  the  external  and  internal 
angles  separate.  Also  number  the  stopped  or 
returned  ends,  stating  girth  as  before.  Enrich- 
ments to  cornices  are  measured  by  the  foot  run, 
stating  girth,  and  also  whether  undercut.  The 
mitred  angles  and  stopped  ends  to  be  taken 
and  numbered  as  described  to  cornice. 

Friezes  arc  measured  the  length  by  the 
width,  and  valued  by  the  foot  superficial,  any 
enrichments  being  taken,  as  already  described 
in  cornices. 

Rendering  to  walls  is  measured  the  length 
by  the  height,  the  latter  being  taken  from  the 
top  of  the  skirting-grounds  to  the  ceiling,  and 
where  there  is  a  cornice  it  is  customary  to 
deduct  from  this  dimension  half  the  height  of 
the  cornice.  The  len;jths  of  the  several  walls 
of  each  apartment  can  be  collected  on  "Waste," 
and  brought  forward  in  one  dimension  if  pre- 
ferred. Make  the  additions  and  deductions 
where  they  occur.  In  the  case  of  deductions 
for  doors  and  windows,  take  the  full  dimen- 
sions for  length  and  height  to  outside  of  the 
grounds,  and  not  the  net  dimension  of  the 
door,  the  height  where  skirting  occurs  being 
taken  from  the  top  of  skirting-grounds,  and 
not  from  floor,  as  above  stated.  State  the 
nature  of  the  wall,  and  the  number  of  coats, 
whether  floated  and  set,  &c.,  &c.  Where  the 
angles  are  described  to  be  executed  in  Keene's 
or  other  patent  cement,  mcasm-e  the  same  by 
the  foot  run,  taking  the  length  as  already 
stated  to  walls,  and  describing  as  "  Extra  to 
Keene's  cement  angle, "  or  as  the  case  may 
te. 

Beads  and  quirks  are  measured  in  a  similar 
manner. 

If  any  of  the  foregoing  work  is  executed 
on  a  circular  surface,  it  must  be  so  stated, 
and  be  kept  separate  from  the  straight  work. 

Lathing  and  plastering  to  partitions  follows 
rendering  to  walls,  and  is  measured  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  the  exception  that  where 
cornices  occur  it  is  customary  to  deduct  only 
one-third  the  depth  of  cornice  from  the  height, 
instead  of  one-half,  as  described  to  walls. 
Make  the  additions,  and  also  the  deductions, 
as  stated  to  walls,  and  keep  any  circular  work 
separate  from  the  straight.  Describe  the 
nature  of  the  work,  whether  lath  and  plaster 
one  coat  ;  lath  and  plaster  tv\^o  coats  ;  lath, 
plaster,  float,  and  set,  &c.,  &c.  Where  the  work 
is  executed  in  narrow  widths,  as  to  jambs, 
soffits,  &c.,  it  should  be  measured  by  the  foot 
superficial.  This  applies  also  to  rendering  to 
walls. 

Measiu-e  aU  mouldings  and  architrayes,  as 
already  described  to  external  work. 

Cement  Skirtings.— Take  the  lengths  and 
coUect  the  same  on  waste.  State  the  height, 
and  they  are  afterwards  reduced  and  valued 
by  the  foot  superficial.  Wliere  the  skirtings 
are  moulded,  instead  of  the  net  height  take 
the  girth  from  floor  to  face  of  plastering  of 
wall.  Number  all  the  angles,  and  state  the 
nature  of  the  work. 

Cement  floors  are  measured  by  the  yard 
superficial,  and  the  natirre  of  the  work  de- 
scribed, also  the  quality  of  the  material. 
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At  per  foot  run. 


Cement  hearths  are  measmed  hy  the  foot 
superfioial. 

Limewhitiiif/,  Co/onrinf/,  Whitening,  Disiempering, 
<\c.,  are  measured  by  the  yard  superficial. 
Take  the  dimensions  of  the  several  walls, 
collecting  the  lengths  ou  "  waste"  of  all  walls 
of  equal  height,  so  as  to  bring  forward  in  one 
dimension.  Make  the  additions  where  they 
occur,  and  also  all  deductions  for  door  and 
window-openings,  fire-places,  &c.  Take  the 
cornices  by  the  foot  run,  and  state  the  girth, 
and  where  enriched,  state  the  nximber  of 
members  and  tints.  It  may  be  observed  that 
most  of  the  dimensions  for  this  work 
can  he  taken  from  the  dimensions  for 
plastering. 

Table  VII. 

This  Table  has  a  douhle  use  :  it  shoivs  the  order  of 
taking  this  Trade,  and  the  method  of  measure- 
ment : — 

Externally. 
Portland  Cement. 
Plain  face  on  brick  Per  yard  superficial. 

Do.  jointod  „ 
Do.  circular  „ 
Do.       to  fasci.as,  pil-") 

asters,  reveals,  >•      Per  foot  superficial. 
&c.  ) 
Do.  in  ■weathering  „ 
Plain  mouldings  „ 
Do.       circular  „ 
Arris  Per  foot  run. 

Bead  and  quirk  „ 
Flutes  to  columns  „ 
Do.  diminished  „ 
Mouldings  under  Gin.) 

girth  J  " 

Stops  to  mouldings  At  per  number. 

Returns  to  6in.  do.  „ 
Mitres  to  9  in.  do  „ 
Intersecting  mitres  to"^ 

Do.    do.  j  " 

Enriched  and  £loriated~| 

strings,  coi-nices, 

&c.,    &c.  (stating 

height  and  giving 

sketch,       showing  | 

nature  of  work)  J 
Stopped  ends  to  do.  At  per  nmnber. 

Angles  „ 
Ornamental  parapets,^ 

including  all  dub-  | 

bing  out,  &c.  (giv-  '>       At  per  foot  run. 

ing  dimensions  and  | 

sketches  as  before)J  ' 
Moulded  trusses  (Do.|^ 

do.  do.)  ^ 
Caps  to  pilasters,  in-^ 

eluding  mitres  and  >■  „ 

returns,  do.  do.  do.) 
Do.  to  columns  (giv-"| 

ing     sketch     and  I 

height   and  upper  }  „ 

and  lower    diame-  | 

ters)  J 
Rough  rendering  to^ 

back  of  -  parapets,  i-      At  per  yard  super. 

&c.  ) 
Internal  Work. 
Render,  one  coat  At  per  yard  super. 

Do.  two  coats  and  set  „ 
Do.  float  and  set  „ 
Do.  to  jambs,  and  in) 

narrow  widths  j 
Do.  do.  circular  „ 
Lathing  At  per  pard  si;per. 

Lath  and  plaster,  one) 

coat  J  " 

Do.  do.  one  coat  and  set  „ 
Do.  do.  two  coats  and  set  „ 
Do.  do.  iioat  and  set  „ 
Do.  do.  to  gi'oins  ., 
Lath,    plaster,    float,  "i 

set,  and  twice  whiten  >-  „ 

ceilings  ) 
Do.  do.  soffits  of  stairs  „ 
Plain  mouldings  At  per  foot  super. 

Mitres  to  Sin.  moulding       At  per  number 
Stoppings  .J 
Enrichments  (stating') 

girth    and    giving  I      At  per  foot  run 

sketch)  ) 
Mitres  to  Bin.  enrich-)         ,  ^ 

ment  |        ^*  number 

Stops  to  do. 


At  per  number. 


At  per  foot  run 


Keene's  cement  angle 

Bead  and  quirk 

Do.  and  double  quirk 

Do.  do.  circular 

Mitres 

Stops 

Stops  to  splay 
Do.  moulding 
Patoras  Gin.  diameter,) 

p.c.  2s.  I 
Centre  flowers,  30in.) 

diameter,  p.c.  .30s.  ) 
Portland  cement  floor- i 

ing  (stating  thick- > 

ness)  ) 
Do.  hearths  (do.) 
Twice  limewhiting 
Do.  colouring 
Washing,  stopping,) 

and  whitening  ) 
Do.   distempering  to^ 

approved  tint  j 
Do.  do.  cornices 
Do.  do.  enrichments,') 

picked     out     4in.  > 

girth  in  tints  ) 


At  per  foot  run 


At  per  number. 


At  per  yard  super. 

At  per  foot  run 
At  per  yard  super. 


At  per  foot  super. 
At  per  foot  run 

B.  F. 


ON  THE  PROPER  CONSERVATION  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  OUR  ANCIENT 
CHURCHES. 

HAVING,  in  various  papers  read  before  the 
Architectural  Society  of  Liverpool  (re- 
ported in  the  BuiLDrac  New.s  and  elsewhere), 
as  well  as  in  letters  in  the  Athenaimi, 
denounced  the  principle  and  practice  of  church 
restorations,  I  feel  it  is  d\ie  from  me  to  give  a 
distinct  answer  to  the  question — an  important 
one — that  naturally  arises,  and  which  I  am 
frequently  asked,  namely.  What  are  wc  to  do 
with  these  buildings  when  they  become 
dilapidated  and  unfit  for  use  ?  My  answer 
is,  Let  them  alone,  and  spend  the  money 
available  for  such  pm-poses  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  to  supersede  them  in  their  practical 
uses  as  churches — buildings  exactly  adapted 
to  present  ideas  of  propriety  and  personal 
comfort,  and  to  give  full  efi'ect  to  music  and 
oratory,  which  the  old  ones,  designed  chiefly 
for  scenic  processions,  are  very  far  from 
being ;  and  so  leave  the  latter  henceforth  to 
exist  as  historic  monuments,  and  objects  of 
venerable  beauty  only. 

The  new  erection  might  in  each  case  be 
either  an  independent  cathedi-al  on  a  separate 
site,  or,  what  I  should  think  preferable,  it 
might  form  a  noble  additional  wing,  transept, 
or  chapel,  sufficiently  large  for  the  catheckal 
service,  harmonious  in  style  with  the  original 
pile,  and  increasing  its  variety  and  beauty ; 
a  scheme  which  the  usually  irregular  character 
of  the  general  composition  would  favour.  Or, 
if  an  original  symmetry  of  arrangement  re- 
mained to  the  pile,  the  additional  mass  might 
be  so  introduced  as  not  to  distiu-b  that  sjon- 
metrjr,  either  as  an  advanced  Hmb  westward, 
or  an  appendage  eastward,  like  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Chapel  at  "Westminster,  or  Becket's 
Crown  at  Canterbiuy. 

This  would  be  adding  another  episode  or 
additional  canto  to  the  architectural  epic, 
another  part  to  the  oratorio,  another  act  to 
the  sacred  drama,  another  chapter  to  the 
architectural  history  of  the  edifice ;  combining 
with  the  art  specimens  of  perhaps  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centmies,  and  sending  down 
along  with  them  to  posterity  a  specimen  of 
the  nineteenth;  and,  with  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  arrangement  favoiired,  if  not  im- 
posed by  the  Protestant  faith,  and  made  as 
faithful  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  present 
age  as  the  old  one  to  the  Middle  Age,  it  would 
he  a  Protestant  and  Anglican  supplement  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  work,  an  art-manifesta- 
tion and  embodiment  of  Christianity  as  under- 
stood in  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  mode  of  treating  our  ancient  churches 
would  not  he  opposed  to  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  the  architect,  hut  rather  favourable  to  it, 
as  the  public  would  be  more  ready  to  subscribe 
for  an  object  they  coiUd  fully  understand,  and 
which  their  judgment  and  taste  would  approve, 


than  for  the  chimera  of  restoration,  which 
must  ever  go  counter  to  their  common  sense 
and  natui-al  feeling.  I  believe,  too,  that  in- 
creased employment  would  flow  in  upon  the 
architect  from  the  improved  taste  and  educated 
sense  of  beauty  leading  to  a  juster  estimate 
and  appreciation  of  arctiitecture  and  its  pro- 
fessors, which  the  continued  existence  of  these 
old  buildings  in  aU  their  native  and  acquired 
beauty  and  historic  associations  is  so  well 
calculated  to  promote  among  all  classes.  In 
this  matter,  as  in  every  thing  else,  I  believe, 
honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

But  I  am  sure  there  are  a  large  proportion 
of  the  architectural  profession  capable  of  doing 
right  from  a  higher  motive  than  this,  and 
who,  on  due  reflection,  would  be  led  by  their 
owTi  self-respect  and  veneration  for  their  art 
to  enlist  themselves  against  any  practice 
inimical  to  its  welfare,  however  it  might 
favour  theii'  pecuniary  interest — men  who 
feel  their  proper  office  is  to  give  a  special  and 
peculiar  form  to  the  imjmlses  of  the  age  in 
which  they  live — to  draw  the  world  to  them, 
and  not  meanly  suit  themselves  to  the  world. 
As  a  great  English  writer  remarks,  "  a  real 
genius  and  thorough  artist,  in  whatever  kind, 
can  never,  without  the  greatest  unwillingness 
and  shame,  he  induced  to  act  below  his 
character,  and  for  mere  interest  be  prevailed 
with  to  prostitute  his  art  or  science  by  per- 
forming contrary  to  known  rules."  This 
feeling  he  calls  virtue  and  love  of  truth,  inde- 
pendent of  opinion  and  above  the  world.  I 
will  only  further  remind  them  that  the  archi- 
tectural profession  being  the  one  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  our  ancient  archi- 
tectural monuments  as  works  of  art,  and  to 
which  they  are  of  most  value  as  links  in  the 
chain  of  architectural  history — without  which 
its  course  from  the  Egj-ptian  and  Greek  roots 
could  not  be  traced — is  the  one  that  must 
naturally  be  looked  to  by  the  public  as  the 
guardians  and  protectors  of  these  monuments, 
through  the  force  of  their  influence  and 
example,  from  every  species  of  harm. 

The  erection  in  each  case  of  an  additional 
limb  or  wing  to  the  old  building,  instead  of 
inclosiag  the  whole  of  its  carcase, "as  it  were,  in 
a  cerecloth  or  shroud  of  new  stonework, 
should  not  be  disagreeable  to  the  Cathedral 
clergy,  since  it  would  increase  the  importance 
and  interest  of  their  Cathedral  establishments, 
and  would  preserve  sculptural  forms  and 
objects  of  art  which  are  exponents  of  religious 
faith  and  embodiments  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
In  its  great  building-age,  it  is  said  that  the 
faintest  shadow  that  darkened,  or  the  lightest 
breath  that  disturbed,  the  internal  harmony  of 
the  Chiu'ch,  was  immediately  reflected  by  the 
pencil  of  the  painter  and  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor,  rendering  almost  every  ancient 
cathedral,  as  it  were,  a  hieroglyphic  record  of 
the  changes  which  the  church  has  undergone 
during  successive  ages. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  recommend  an  utter 
abandonment  of  these  buildings  to  the  mercy 
of  the  destructive  agents  of  nature.  I  would 
have  them  preserved  by  every  means  short 
of  defacing  them.  I  would,  where  needful, 
lay  bare,  point,  and  cement  the  whole  of  the 
parts  below  ground,  and,  after  hardening  by 
the  best  artificial  means  the  stonework  above 
ground,  so  closely  point  it  as  to  confine  the 
action  of  the  elements  to  the  mere  face  of  the 
stones.  This,  I  believe,  mth  due  care  of 
roofs  and  -windows,  the  maiutenance  of  good 
fires,  and  their  o-mi  enormously  thick  walls  and 
innate  strength,  would  preserve  them  suffi- 
ciently long.  But  should  they  ever  by  any 
chance  reach  the  condition  of  those  roofless 
and  eaiiy-ruined  piles  of  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  architecture  which  stiU  delight  the 
traveller,  which,  by  the  way,  without  violence 
they  never  can,  they  will  still  be  infijiitely 
more  interesting  and  valuable  as  antiquities 
than  any  restored  cathedral,  for  they  will  ex- 
hibit more  of  the  original  building ;  showing 
that  shot,  shell,  fire,  flood,  earthquake — all 
conceivable  agents  of  mischief,  natural  or 
artificial,  are    less  destructive   to  ancient 
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buildings  than  the  restorinf?  process.  Let  the 
worst  of  these  agents,  or  all  of  thorn  together, 
exhaust  their  force  on  some  devoted  building,  a 
very  Job  of  structures,  till,  realising  the  scrip- 
tui'al  expression  of  desolation,  scarce  one  stone 
remained  upon  an  other,  and  they  would  in  all 
probability  leave  some  trace  of  beauty,  some 
toucli  of  the  past— something,  if  not  for  the 
arehitect,  at  least  for  the  poet,  the  painter,  or 
historian,  some  bit  that  says  to  you,  like  the 
messengers  to  the  Man  of  Uz,  "I  only  am 
escaped!"  These  agents  leave  something,  but 
the  restorer  leaves  nothing,  for,  there  is  no 
ruined  building  anywhere  so  completely  de- 
stroyed as  regards  human  interest  as  a  re- 
stored cathedral,  which  is  not  so  valuable  for 
the  purposes  of  art  or  history  as  a  picture  or 
])hotograph  of  the  old  one.  The  vulture,  in 
the  Greek  fable,  fed  upon  the  liver  of  Prome- 
theus, but  the  Restorer,  more  cruel  to  his 
victim,  tears  the  Hesh  from  the  bones. 

The  course  I  have  proposed  is  the  one  most 
in  harmony  with  the  course  of  nature,  -with 
the  practice  of  ancient  architects,  and  with  the 
common  sense  of    mankind  as    shown  in 
everything  else.    That  they  (the  old  build- 
ings) should  so  continue  to  exist  as  solemn 
mementos  of  the  past,  as  landmarks  of  ecclesi- 
astical history,  as  frozen  and  sacred  music  of 
the  middle   ages,  as  petrified  religion,  as 
trophies  and  triumphal  arches  of  Chi-istianity — 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  all 
the   world,  and  their  right  to  continue  ac- 
knowledged through  all  art  and  literatm-e. 
The  very  titles  and  plan  of  some  historical, 
arehseologieal  and    architectural  works,  as 
"Stones  of  Venice,"  "Bricks  of  Bruges," 
"History  in  Ruins,"  "History  of  Art  by  its 
Momunents,"  and  such  like,  are  based  on  the 
-supposition  that  ancient  buildings   are  to 
remain  intact,  and  not,  by  being  inclosed  in 
new  ones,  for  ever  hid  from  the  eyes  of  gods 
and  men ;  that  ruins,  with  their  immaculate 
charm,  are  to  remain  ruins  as  long  as  time  will 
yet  spare  them.    Societies  of  antiquaries  and 
arehseologieal  societies  are  based  on  the  pre- 
sumption, and  must,  should  the  evil  become 
general,  like  the  silkworm  without  the  niul- 
berry-leaf,  lose  their  occupation,  for  ancient 
buildings  are  the  chief  object  of  their  study 
and  investigations.     Such  institutions,  and, 
indeed,  the  recently-erected  science  of  Archfeo- 
logy  itself,  which  deduces  history  from  the 
relics  of  the  past,  imply  the  assumption  that 
these  monuments  will  not  be  defaced,  cut  to 
"pieces  by  their  anxious  friends,  and  the  friends 
of  art ;  that  architects  could  not  be  found  who, 
■  snatching  the  scythe  from  Time's  more  mer- 
ciful and'  indulgent  hand,  would  destroy  in  a 
few  weeks  what,  left  to  him,  would  have  re- 
mained for  ages,  increasing  in  interest  every 
year  by  greater  pieturesqueness  and  beauty  and 
richness  of  association,  becoming  more  toiich- 
ing  to  the  heart,  and  suggestive  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  higher  beauty  than  they  perhaps 
ever  possessed ;   and  aiiproaching  nearer  to 
those  "  airy  shapes  which,  wrought  in  fancy's 
loom,  float  in  light  visions  round  the  poet's 
head." 

I  am  acciised  of  having  used  language  and 
illustrations  over  strong  on  this  subject.  If  I 
have,  I  am  unconscious  of  it.  I  have  always 
felt  that  I  could  not  use  language  strong 
enough,  and  that  no  ridicule  or  sarcasm  could 
be  too  severe  to  pour  upon  a  practice  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  architec- 
ture or  any  other  art.  I  believe  that  no  prac- 
tice of  human  beings  at  any  time,  in  any 
place,  has  more  outraged  common  sense  than 
this  subjection  of  a  building  by  its  friends  to 
an  operation  the  destrvictive  effects  of  which 
might  satisfy  the  bitterest  hatred  of  its  enemies 
— a  process  by  which  a  great  architectural 
work  is  from  the  most  interesting  condition  in 
which  it  could  appear — in  which  it  attracts 
the  pencil  of  the  greatest  painters — a  Prout,  a 
Tiu'ner,  a  Canaletto,  and  affords  scope  for 
their  pencils — is  suddenly  thrown  into  the 
most  uninteresting.  The  vocation  of  the  re- 
storer is,  in  short,  to  exchange  away  an  old 
building,  which  is  generally  a  work  of  art,  a 


work  of  nature,  a  work  of  time,  a  page  of  the 
history  of  our  country,  and  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  witnesses  of  the  past  that  time  has 
bequeathed  to  us,  and  which  consequently 
])leased  the  eye,  informed  the  mind,  and 
touched  the  heart — to  exchange  such  an  old 
building  for  a  new  one,  a  work  of  masonry 
only,  ungraced  by  nature,  and  as  innocent 
of  history,  legend,  or  association  of  any 
kind  as  of  true  architectural  or  sciilptural 
beauty— a  quality  which,  however  inventive 
the  restorer,  is  too  subtle  to  be  embodied  in  a 
merely  archa3ological  compilation. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  I  cannot 
escape  a  depressing  fear  that  but  few  of  the 
structures  in  question  remain  unscathed. 
Should,  however,  my  appeals  to  the  architec- 
tiu-al  profession  and  the  public  on  their  behalf 
be  instrumental  in  averting  the  fate  of  one 
single  pile,  the  last  remaining  cathedral  in  the 
British  Isles,  I  shall  consider  my  eflbrts  as 
amply  rewarded. 

Samuel  Huggixs. 


THE  MANCHESTER  CONSERVATIVE 
CLUB  COMPETITION. 
[Feom  Our  Coekespondent.] 


IT  is  not  witliin  my  province  to  know  upon 
what  grounds,  or  with  what  object,  the 
Directors  of  the  Manchester  Conservative 
Club  Company  (Limited),  issued  a  general  in- 
vitation to  the  architectural  profession  to 
submit  designs  for  their  proposed  new  club- 
house ;  nor  do  the  three  premiated  designs 
afford  any  architectural  clue  to  their  inteur 
tions.  Gi\dng  them  the  highest  credit,  they 
probably  acted  upon  the  common,  but  most 
erroneous,  supposition  that  the  offer  of 
moderately-remunerative  premiums  for  the 
necessary  outlay  incirrred  would  induce  the 
more  eminent  architects  to  compete.  The 
result  must  have  convinced  them  of  the  utter 
folly  of  such  a  supposition.  That  is  not  aU  ; 
it  should  also  con^^nce  them  that  not  only 
have  they  failed  to  get  the  best  efforts  of  the 
best  men,  but  they  have  failed  to  get  the  best 
work  of  even  those  who  have  been  -\villing  to 
compile  designs  for  their  inspection. 

The  competition,  as  a  whole,  is  grievously 
common-place,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
displays  more  poverty  of  conception  than 
usual.  It  is  also  singular  that  the  majoritj^ 
of  the  works  of  the  local  architects  (most  of 
whom  have  appended  their  names  to  their 
designs  since  the  opening  of  the  exhibition) 
are  moiolded  on  the  same  tj^ie- that  of  a 
Manchester  warehouse.  Can  the  directors 
have  desired  nothing  better?  Surely  the 
architects  must  have  felt  that  something 
better  was  demanded.  The  subject  has  an 
element  of  public  importance.  It  is  to  form 
the  head-quarters  of  a  powerful  political 
party,  and  will  occupy  a  prominent  position 
in  the  thoroughfare  connecting  the  new 
Royal  Exebange  ^\dth  the  new  Town^  Hall. 
On  commemorative  occasions,  diu'ing  times  of 
public  demonstration,  and  on  days  of  great 
party  victories,  it  would  be  mortifying  to  the 
members  of  the  Conservative  Club  to  find 
themselves  located  in  the  subordinate  portion 
of  a  warehouse,  or  in  ignominious  subser\'ienee 
to  shops  and  oflices  under  the  same  roof. 
Undoubtedly,  theu-  status  will  be  determined 
by  the  character  of  their  building. 

That  ideas  of  this  kind  have  had  no  influ- 
ence with  the  du-ectors  is  apparent  from  their 
selection.  Being  satisfied,  as  they  appear  to 
be,  with  a  building  of  moderate  architectural 
pretensions,  why  did  they  invite  the  whole  of 
the  profession  to  submit  designs  ?  In  a  limited 
competition  they  would  have  secured  much 
more  thoughtful  and  valuable  work  ;  andtheii' 
premiums  of  thi-ee  hundi-ed  guineas  might 
have  been  equally  apportioned,  and  offered  to 
more  than  three  selected  competitors.  Even 
with  still  more  force  it  may  be  asked,  why  the 
dii-ectors,  having  at  their  command  the  profes- 
sional services  of  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
new  Royal  Exchange,  gave  themselves  the 


trouble,  and  forty-nine  architects  the  cost,  of 
a  fruitless  competition?  According  to  the 
local  Conservative  journal  (the  Manchesler 
Courier),  Avhich  has  commented  with  severity 
upon  the  proceedings,  the  directors  have  no 
higher  object  in  view  than  one  "purely  com- 
mercial." It  states  further  that  "  it  remains 
to  be  seen  hy  careful  calculation  whether  the 
rental  obtainable  from  the  shops"  in  Mr. 
Salomons's  design  "  wiU  exceed  that  secured 
by  Messrs.  Pennington  and  Bridgen  from  their 
shops  and  oflices  together.  If  it  should  prove 
in  excess,  we  suppose  all  other  considerations 
must  be  sacrificed,  and  the  plan  carried  out." 
Should  this  really  be  the  "  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion"  of  the  proceedings,  the  Manchester 
Conservative  Club  Competition  will  be  regarded 
as  a  contemptible  afi'air. 

Since  your  previous  notice,  several  architects 
whose  works  were  referred  to,  have  afiixed 
their  names  to  their  designs.  The  clever 
design,  "Qiieen  and  Constitution  "—un- 
doubtedly the  finest  architectural  composi- 
tion in  the  competition — is  the  work  of  Mr.  E. 
M.  Gibbs,  of  Sheffield.  "  Honour  the  King," 
is  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Redmayne;  "  Pelham,"  by 
Messrs.  Blackwell  and  Booth  ;  "Utility,"  by 
Mr.  P.  Pons;  "Manchester"  and  a  Maltese 
Cross,  by  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Knowles ; 
"  Hinc  spes  Effulget,"  by  Messrs.  Horton  and 
Bridgford;  and  "BB,"  by  Messrs.  Speak- 
man.  Son,  and  Hickson,  all  of  Manchester. 

To  the  designs  previously  noticed  should  be 
added  one  with  the  motto  "  Idoneus,"  a 
symmetrical  building  five  stories  in  height, 
worked  out  with  academic  truthfulness. 
Another  with  the  motto  "  Fidelity,"  showing 
a  skilful  regard  for  symmetry  in  plan  and 
elevations,  but  with  an  exuberance  of  minor 
ornamentation  which  might  be  toned  down 
with  advantage.  "Vivo  in  Spe,"  by  Mr. 
Lowe,  of  Manchester,  should  also  be  included 
for  its  general  merit,  apart  from  a  strange 
defect  in  the  elevations  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  series  of  naiTow  single  hoiises, 
an  idea  that  would  work  out  capitally  upon  a 
street  frontage  of  separate  properties,  but  out 
of  keeping  as  applied  in  this  instance.  Messrs. 
Price  and  Linklater,  of  Manchester,  affixed 
their  names  to  a  design  with  the  motto 
"  Real,"  containing  some  rather  bold  and 
good  treatment ;  Messrs.  Maycock  and  BeU,  of 
Manchester,  announced  themselves  as  the 
authors  of  the  cleverly-planned  set  marked 
"Treuund  Test";  and  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Alley  and  Wilson,  of  Manchester,  appeared  as 
the  designers  of  the  plan  with  the  motto 
"  Anchora  Spei."  The  author  of  the  Gothic 
design,  "  Aiidi  Alteram  Partem,"  did  _  not 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  his  numerous  admirers 
by  diATilging  his  name. 

It  is  rumoured  that  the  calculations  of 
probable  rental  have  been  made  during  the 
present  week,  with  a  view  of  submitting  one 
of  the  three  premiated  designs  to  the  test  of 
cost.  This  rumour  coufirms  the  statement  of 
the  local  journal  before  referred  to. 


ON  THE  D05IE.* 


{Concluded  from  p.  348.) 

IN  all  the  cases  which  I  have  enumerated,  I  have 
supposed  the  result  to  be  literally  a  portion 
of  the  original  dome.  As  it  happens,  however, 
we  have  but  few  ancient  examples  of  so  strict  an 
adherence  to  principle  ;  though  in  modem  works 
they  are  more  frequent.  The  purest  specimen  I 
know  of  (if  I  judge  rightly  from  drawings)  is  tho 
dome  of  the  little  church  of  S.  Nasario  and  Celso, 
at  Ravenna,  the  Mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia,  and 
of  her  two  husbands,  the  Emperors  Honorius  and 
Valentinian  H.  This  is  a  dome  such  as  I  described 
as  standing  between  four  walls,  which  intersect  it 
in  the  form  of  arches. 

The  next  step  beyond  this  was  a  very  important 
one  as  to  be.iuty  of  effect.  I  refer  to  the  jiractico 
of  drawing  the  circle  by  means  of  a  moulding  on 
the  sm-face  of  the  dome,  touching  the  crowns  of  the 
arches.  This  is  not  only  ornamental,  but  it  has 
the  effect    of  emphasising  tho  first  completed 


*  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  by  Sir 
G.  G.  SCOTT,  E.A. 
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course  of  stonoa,  and  perhaps  even  of  sti'engthen- 
ing  it,  and  it  has  tho  further  effect  of  defining 
the  spherical  triangles  between  the  arches  which, 
■when  thus  gifted  with  a  separate  existence,  recoivo 
thenameof  '•pendcntives"  {seeFig.  8),  whence  this 


entire  class  of  domes  are  called  "  pendentive 
domes." 

The  earliest  specimen  of  this  is  probably  tho 
little  tomb  in  the  Via  Nomentana  at  Rome,  which, 
though  probably  of  earlier  date  than  the  church 
of  SS.  Nasario  and  Celso,  carries  out  the  pen- 
dentive principle  to  its  full  development,  just  as 
we  see  it  treated  at  a  later  period  in  the  double 
gate  and  the  golden  gate  of  the  Temple  Area  at 
Jerusalem,  most  probably  ereotedunder  Justinian 
All  these  domes  are  segmental  in  section. 

The  pure  form,  however,  of  a  pendentive  dome 
— that  is  to  say,  the  form  in  which  the  penden- 
tives  and  the  upper  portion  are  really  veritable 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  original  dome,  in  the 
plan  or  base  of  which  the  rectilinear  figure  is 
inscribed — was  not  long  adhered  to.  It  was  soon 
felt  that  the  disc  inclosed  by  the  circular  mould- 
ing looked  flat  and  ineffective  ;  and  the  idea 
early  suggested  itself  of  converting  the  circular 
moulding  into  a  massive  cornice,  raising  upon  it 
a  new  dome  of  such  proportions  as  should  approve 
themselves  to  the  eye,  and  allowing  nought  but 
the  pendentives  to  remain  of  the  original  dome. 

No  bolder  idea  was  ever  introduced  in  con- 
structive architecture;  for  now  the  dome,  instead 
of  being,  as  at  the  Pantheon,  supported  firmly 
by  a  solid  wall  throughout  eveiy  portion  of  its 
circumference,  finds  its  conditions  ahsolntelij 
reversed;  for  in  no  portion  of  its  circumference 
has  it  now  a  solid  support,  but  all  floats  upon 
"vacuity,  suggesting  the  poetical  similitude  to 
Procopius  that  the  Dome  of  S.  Sophia  appeared 
as  if  suspended  by  a  chain  from  Heaven. 

Pendentive  domes,  in  neither  of  their  typical 
forrns,  seem  to  have  been  frequently  or  custo- 
marily made  use  of  in  the  more  genuine  Classic 
ages,  though  in  modern  times  they  have  both 
been  very  wisely  adopted  into  the  revived  Classic 
styles.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  special  charac- 
teristic and  the  great  glory  of  the  Byzantine 
style. 

Mr.  Freeman,  on  this  subject,  remarks  : — "  The 
offspring  of  the  arch  is  the  vault,  of  the  vault 
the  cupola  ;  and  this  majestic  ornament  is  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  Byzantine  architecture,  to 
which  every  other  feature  is  subordinate.  Its 
use  had  hitherto  been  mainly  confined  to  circular 
buildings.  To  make  it  the  central  point  of  a 
Christian  temple  was  a  grand  and  bold  idea,  and 
one  which  involved  a  complete  revolution  in  tho 

existing  principles  of  architecture  

And  not  only  did  the  grand  cupola  crown  the 
whole  pile,  but  the  smaller  portions  are  often 
covered  with  smaller  domes  and  semi-domes. 

•  '  .  .  The  eye,  habituated  to  the  long 
naves  ....  of  our  own  great  churches,  is 
totally  bewildered  with  so  huge  a  pile,  with 


apses  and  semi-domes  'sprouting  out,'  to  use 
ihe  e:^pression  of  Mr  Hope,  in  every  direction, 
and  all  circling  round  tho  vast  central  cupola 
like  tributary  rulers  encircling  an  imperial 
throne." 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  Byzantines 
borrowed  the  pendentive  dome  from  Persia,  but 
this  seems  insusceptible  of  proof ;  indeed  it 
exists  of  earlier  ago  in  Italy.  It  is  more  certain 
that  having  once  discovered  its  wonderful  utility 
it  was  communicated  by  them  to  every  region  to 
which  their  influence  extended,  and  that,  having 
boon  loai-ned  from  them  by  the  Mahomedans,  it 
became  tho  conspicuous  featui-e  of  the  architec- 
ture which  extended  continuously  from  tho  Bay 
of  Bengal  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  next  development  I  will  mention  is  tho 
raising  of  tho  dome  proper  upon  a  drum  or  circular 
wall,  elevated  upon  the  pendentives  or  corbels,  so 
as  to  convert  it  into  a  species  of  tower.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  step  by  which,  in 
later  times,  the  dome  oamo  to  be  made  a  conspicu- 
ous external  feature,  though  rather  at  the  sacrifice 
of  internal  beauty. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  weakest  point  in  the  dome, 
ajsthetioally  considered,  that  the  same  dome  can- 
not be  made  artistically  perfect  both  within  and 
without.  If  its  height  be  limited  to  what  looks 
thoroughly  well  from  within,  it  is  so  low  in  its 
external  aspect  as  to  have  little  artistic  value  ; 
while,  if  raised  so  high  as  to  be  an  important  ex- 
ternal feature,  it  is  only  seen  by  a  painful  efi'ort 
from  w  ithin.  This  is  manifest  even  in  tho  Rotunda, 
where  the  dome  rises  from  a  circular  wall  as  in 
the  Pantheon  and  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medicre, 
but  it  becomes  much  more  so  in  a  pendentive 
dome,  where  the  angles  are  externally  encumbered 
with  large  masses  of  masonry.  In  the  earlier 
Byzantine  buildings,  we  accordingly  find  the 
dome  to  have  been  viewed  almost  solely  as  an  in- 
ternal feature,  and  its  exterior  very  much  ne- 
glected, and  in  the  case  of  St.  Sophia  itself  no  one 
would  bo  prepared  by  its  low,  heavy  external 
aspect  for  the  unrivalled  glories  of  its  interior. 
Many  of  the  old  architects,  in  fact,  gave  up  the 
external  form  altogethei-,  covering  over  the  dome, 
as  at  Parma,  &c.,  by  an  ordinary  sloping  roof. 

The  change  I  have  last  chronicled,  the  inter- 
position of  a  circular  wall  between  the  pen- 
dentives and  the  dome,  though  by  no  means  in 
all  cases  leading  to  the  result  I  am  referring  to, 
was  unquestionably  the  origin  of  the  treatment 
of  the  dome  as  an  important  external  feature.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  elevation  of  the  rotunda  upon 
the  top  of  the  pendentives  (as  in  Figs.  9  and  10). 
Unhappily,  however,  it  had  at  once  the  eft'ect  of 
lifting  up  the  dome  above  the  level  favourable  to 
its  internal  effect,  while,  if  crested  on  four 
arches  only,  the  weight  became  so  serious  as 
usually  to  limit  its  use  to  domes  of  very  moderate 
sizes. 

A  large  number  of  domes  thus  raised  high  above 
their  pendentives  or  corbellings  are  really  of  a 
class  whose  claims  to  the  name  of  dome  are  some- 
what ambiguous.  I  refer  to  those  whose  hori- 
zontal section  is  not  circular,  but  polygonal  (see 
Figs.  11,  12,  and  13).     Strictly  speaking,  this  is 


a  variety  of  groined  vault ;  it  is  generated  by  the 
intersection  of  several  barrel  vaults,  springing 
from  the  horizontal  tops  of  the  surrounding  walls. 
Now,  my  definition  of  a  dome  was  a  vault  gene- 
rated by  the  revolution  of  an  arch  on  its  vertical 
axis.    If  this  were  an  exhaustive  definition,  it 


would  follow  that  the  vaults  under  consideration 
are  no  domes  at  all ;  yet  they  look  so  much  like 
them,  and  as  tho  number  of  the  sides  of  tho 
polygon  increases,  actually  approach  so  closely  to 
the  genuine  dome,  that  it  would  be  affectation  to 
deny  thorn  tho  name.    They  may  form  the  cover- 


ing of  any  rectilinear  figure  at  all  approaching  to 
regularity  of  foi-m  ;  as  the  triangle,  the  square,  the 
canted  square,  polygons,  either  regular  or  elonga- 
ted, oblongs  or  parallelograms  of  any  kind  ;  but 
the  usual  form  is  the  octagon  or  other  polygon,  and 
for  our  general  purpose  it  may  be  best  to  limit 
them  to  figures  capable  of  being  inscribed  in  a 
circle  or  an  ellipse. 

I  have  introduced  this  variety  of  dome  as 
occurring  ia  those  which  are  raised  high  above 
their  pendentives  or  corbels.  They  occur,  how- 
ever, in  numerous  positions.  The  greatest  I 
know  of  is  that  of  the  Cathedral  at  Florence,  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  speak  more  in  detail  in  my 
next  lecture.  ' 

But  to  return  to  tho  Pendentive  Dome.  The 
Pendentive  Dome,  though  occasionally  used  at 
an  earlier  period,  established  itself  as  the  leading 
feature  of  a  style  about  the  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  and  its  central  seat  was  Con- 
stantinople. The  earliest,  or  about  the  earliest, 
church  now  remaining  in  that  city  seems  to  be 
that  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus.  Its  dome  is 
supported  by  an  octagon.  It  appears  itself  to  be 
conoidal  in  its  horizontal  section,  and  to  be  sup- 
ported on  IG  small  pendentives.  It  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica3,  but  is  really  less  developed  than  the 
Baptistry  at  Ravenna,  which  dates  full  half  a 
century  earlier. 

Contemporary  with  this  was  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles,  also  erected  by  Justinian,  but  now 
destroyed.  It  showed,  however,  according  to 
the  description  of  it  by  Procopius,  an  immense 
advance  upon  that  last  named  ;  for,  while  in  one 
the  dome  was  carried  by  an  octagonal  wall,  thus 
showing  no  practical  advance  upon  the  antique 
form  of  dome,  in  the  latter  a  vast  cruciform  build- 
ing was  covered  by  five  domes,  which  is  just  the 
advantage  which  the  pendentive  system  affords  ; 
for,  when  the  base  of  a  dome  is  cut  into  a  square 
by  four  arches,  those  arches  may  aid  in  the  sup- 
port of  other  domes  beyond,  and  thus  any  space 
may  be  covered  over  by  a  series  or  a  group  of 
domes.  This  last  church  then,  was  the  true  type 
of  advanced  domical  structure. 

The  great  glory  however  of  this  age,  and  of 
domical  structure  of  this  class  (for  it  has  never 
again  been  equalled),  is  the  Church  of  S.  Sophia, 
or  of  Sacred  Wisdom,  erected  by  the  same  Em- 
peror as  the  Metropolitan  or  Patriarchal 
Cathedral  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  plan  of 
this  church  differs  in  ideal,  and  yet  more  in  fact, 
from  the  contemporary  church  last  referred  to. 

The  ideal  of  each  is  a  cross  with  a  central 
dome.  The  difference  is  that  in  the  Church  of 
the  Apostles  the  limbs  of  the  cross  were  each 
covered  by  a  complete  dome  of  equal  dimensions 
with  the  central  one.  Those  of  S.  Sophia  are  covered 
each  by  a  semi-dome  only  (see  Fig.  14)  of  equal  dia- 


c 
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meter  with  the  arches  carrying  the  central  dome  ; 
so  that  if  we  consider  the  latter  to  spring  from 
the  top  of  its  pendentives,  which  it  in  effect  does, 
its  springing  is  on  a  level  with  the  crown  of  the 
surrounding  semi-domes. 
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In  reality,  liowovor,  tbi.s  idea  is  not  carried  out 
to  completion,  as  only  two  of  the  semi-domes  have 
been  erected,  tlio  other  two  arches  of  the  central 
doino  being  filled  in  with  an  aroado  in  many 
stories.   This  incomplotoness,  however,  is  greatly 

ore  than  compensated— firstly,  by  the  vastnots 
of  the  scale— the  central  dome,  if  measured  on  the 
diagonal,  being  150ft.  in  diameter- and,  secondly, 
by  other  semi-domical  projections  branching  out 
from  the  walls  which  support  the  great  semi- 
domes,  three  from  each,  excepting  that  on  the 
■western  side  one  is  devoted  to  the  entrance,  and 
is  not  domed.  Even  these  secondary  projections 
are  mostly  arcaded,  so  as  to  allow  the  eye  to  pass 
onward  into  a  yet  inner  chamber.  So  that,  simple 
as  is  tho  primary  ideal,  the  actual  effect  is  one  of 
great  intricacy  and  of  continuous  gradation  of 
parts,  from  the  arcades  last  alluded  to,  up  to  the 
stupendous  dome  which  hangs  with  little  appa- 
rent support,  like  a  vast  bubble,  over  tho  _  centre, 
or,  as  Procopius,  who  witnessed  its  erection,  de- 
scribed it,  "as  if  suspended  by  a  chain  from 
heaven. 

The  dome  is  lighted  by  forty  small  windows, 
■which  pierce  it  immediately  above  the  cornice 
■which  crowns  its  pendentives,  and  which,  by  sub- 
dividing its  lo-wer  part  into  narrow  piers,  in- 
creases the  feeling  of  its  being  supported  by  its 
■wn  buoyancy. 

Tho  interior  thus  generated,  covered  almost 
■wholly  by  domes,  or  portions  of  them,  each  rising 
in  succession  higher  and  higher  towards  this 
floating  hemisphere  in  the  centre,  and  so  arranged 
that  one  shall  open  out  tho  view  towards  the 
others,  and  that  nearly  the  entire  system  of 
vaulting  may  be  viewed  at  a  single  glance,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be,  in  some  respects,  the  uoblest 
■which  has  ever  been  designed,  as  it  was  certainly 
the  most  daring  ■which,  up  to  that  time  at  least, 
if  not  absolutely,  had  ever  been  constructed. 

Its  beauties  are  of  a  contrary  kind  to  those  of 
that  noblest  interior  of  antiquity — the  Great  Ha,ll 
of  Karnac— or  to  those  of  later  ages — the  Gothic 
cathedrals.  Both  of  these  gain  beauty  of  efl'ect 
and  an  increase  of  apparent  extent  through  the 
endless  intricacies  of  their  perspective,  and  the 
changes  of  aspect  at  every  step  arising  from  the 
multitude  of  their  cohimns,  and  from  no  possible 
view  showing  the  whole  interior  at  once.  This, 
on  the  contrary,  trusts  to  the  very  reverse  of  all 
this — the  absence  of  all  interruptions,  and  the 
studious  distribution  of  parts,  so  that  no  one  con- 
ceals another,  but  that  the  entire  building  shall 
be  grasped  at  once  by  the  eye. 

I  have  not  seen  S.  Sophia's,  though  I  long  to 
do  so,  if  only  to  view  a  form  of  artistic  treatment 
so  different  from  what  I  delight  in  in  our  o-wn 
cathedrals.  The  internal  effect  does  not,  how- 
ever, trust  exclusively  to  this  panoptical  theory. 
The  contrary  theory  was  too  well  known  from  the 
Christian  basilicas  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  this,  the 
greatest  of  Christian  temples.  It  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  added  to  the  other  by  means  of  arcades,  both 
in  the  sides  of  the  nave  and  in  its  apsidal 
projections,  opening  out  mysterious  perspec- 
tives into  the  inner  recesses  of  the  temple. 
This  union  of  the  more  palpable  -with  the 
more  mysterious,  of  the  vast  unbroken  ex- 
panse -with  the  intricately  broken  perspective, 
must,  as  it  appears  to  me,  and  as  I  judge  from 
representations,  produce  an  impression  more 
astounding  than  that  of  almost  any  other  building ; 
but,  when  we  consider  the  ■whole  as  clothed  with 
the  richest  beauties  of  surface :  the  piei's  en- 
crusted ■with  inlaid  marbles  of  every  hue,  its 
arcades  of  marble  gorgeously  carved,  its  domes 
and  vaultings  resplendent  ■with  gold  mosaic 
interspersed  with  solemn  figures,  and  its  wide- 
spreading  floors,  rich  with  mai'ble  tesselation, 
over  which  the  buoyant  dome  floats,  self- 
supported,  and  seems  to  sail  over  you  as  you 
move — I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more 
astonishing,  more  solemn,  and  more  magnificent. 
Well  might  its  Imperial  founder  exclaim,  ■when 
with  pardonable  exultation  he  viewed  the  result 
of  his  costly  aspirations — "  Glory  be  to  God,  who 
hath  thought  me  worthy  to  accomplish  so  great  a 
■work  ;  1  have  vanquished  thee  0  Solomon  .'  " 

I  have  dwelt  longer  on  my  description  of 
this  wonderful  building  because  it  is  farile 
princeps  among  structures  on  the  pendentive 
domical  principle,  just  as  the  Pantheon  had  been 
among  those  with  the  simple  dome  :  and  as,  in 
after  ages,  was  S.  Peter's  among  these  whose 
domes  soared  upwards  as  lofty  towers. 

I  must  here  close  my  lecture,  leaving  the  con- 
tinuation of  my  descriptive  sketch  of  the  history 


of  tho  Cupola,  and  such  remarks  as  I  may  have 
to  offer  on  its  uses,  its  practical  application, 
and  its  future  development,  to  bo  followed  up  in 
my  next. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 
the   ordinary   fortnightly  meeting, 


AT  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting,  on 
Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  J.  Douglass 
Mathews,  President,  in  tho  chair,  Messrs.  A.  B. 
Doa.kin,  V.  M.  Barratt,  W.  Murray,  and  A.  Good- 
child  wore  elected  members.  Several  now  mem- 
bers attending  for  tho  first  time  having  boon  in- 
troduced to  tho  President,  a  donation  to  the 
Library  of  Vols.  I.  to  LIH.  of  tho  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  was  announced,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  given  to  tho  donor,  Mr.  Sidney  Vachor. 
Tho  thanks  of  the  Association  were  also  voted  by 
acclamation  to  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  for,  allow- 
ing tho  members  to  visit  the  new  buildings  for 
tho  Learned  Societies  at  Burlington  House,  a 
fortnight  ago ;  and  to  Mr.  Daniel  Ruddle,  tho 
clerk  of  tho  work.s,  for  accompanying  tho  mem- 
bers over  tho  buildings  and  explaining  tho  con- 
struction, &o.  The  announcement  was  mado 
that  classes  for  the  study  of  Chemistry,  Geology, 
and  Land-surveying  were  in  the  course  of  forma- 
tion. Members  intending  to  join  either  of  these 
classes  must  send  in  their  names  before  the  10th 
proximo.  Tho  first  meeting  of  the  Surveying- 
class  will  be  held  on  the  30th  proximo. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison,  B.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  then 
read  a  paper  on 

Coloured  Decoration. 
The  author  commenced  by  saying  that  ornament 
was  more  natural  to  man  than  clothing,  and  this 
personal  adornment  ■was  usually  an  attempt  to 
copy  something  that  struck  the  savage  as  being 
more  beautiful  than  his  own  body.  In  some  cases 
he  was  struck  by  beautiful  form  ;  in  other  cases 
by  brilliancy  of  colour ;  and  Mr.  Aitohison  said 
that  if  his  object  were  to  consider  how  those  in- 
stincts were  to  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of 
civilising  the  savage,  it  might  be  roughly  hazarded 
that  those  savages  ■who  stained  or  painted  them- 
selves in  irregular  spots,  lines,  or  patches,  red, 
white,  black,  or  blue  in  colour,  were  more  likely 
to  be  trained  as  colourists  :  while  those  who  oi-na- 
mented    themselves    with  curiously-designed 
forms  were  more  capable  of  being  taught  com- 
position and  outline.    The  New  Zealanders,  and 
many  other  tribes  of  savages,  tatooed  themselves 
in  various  patterns,  the  New  Zealander  endea- 
vouring to  imitate  on  his  own  body  the  lovely 
stripings  of  the  mackerel.    But  what  he  (Mr. 
Aitchison)  had  then  to  consider  was  tho  orna- 
menting of  man's  habitation.    In  this  respect 
man  only  developed  an  instinct  or  a  passion  that 
he  held  in  common  with  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes. 
Of  course,  many  of  these  were  of  a  practical, 
rather  than  of  an  artistic  turn,  and  so  that  their 
habitations  were  convenient  for  them,  they  cared 
little  or  nothing  about  their  beauty.   The  beaver, 
though  an  excellent  builder  and  plasterer,  did  not 
care  for  ornamental  plastering;  the  crow  contented 
itself  with  plain  wattle  ;  the  swallow  with  a  mud 
cottage;  but  many  of  the  birds  and  some  fishes  made 
their  nests  not  only  convenient  and  comfortable, 
but  also  beautiful.  The  nest  of  some  of  the  finches 
were  beautifully  interwoven  with  hair,  feathers, 
moss,  lichen,  and  twigs,  and  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  these  birds  did  not  derive  pleasure  from 
the  decoration  of  their  houses.    The  bower  birds 
adorned  their  nests  with  shells,  stones,  and  other 
natural  objects,  and  also,  when  near  man,  with  bits 
of  ribbon,  looking-glass,  coloured  paper,  and  tin- 
sel.     There  was  nothing  to  show  us  that  the 
birds,  the  fishes,  and  the  cattle  did  not  receive 
delight  from  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  flowers 
and  the  landscape.    No  one  who  had  watched  the 
pains  the  peacock  took  to  exhibit  his  body  and 
tail  in  every  variety  of  light  to  his  hen,  could 
imagine  that  the  glorious  tints  of  its  neck  and 
body,  and  the  effulgence  of  its  thousand-eyed  tail, 
were  for  the  delight  of  man  alone.  From  very  early 
periods  it  was  probable  that  something  was  used 
for  the  expi-ess  purpose  of  decorating  the  abode 
of  man.    The  skins  and  leaves  earliest  used  to 
exclude  wind  and  rain,  or  to  ensure  privacy, 
must  have  suggested  ornament  when  their  place 
was  usurped  by  woven  stuff.s,  and,  in  fact,  tho 
greater    part   of    all   the    patterns    used_  for 
modern  decoration  pointed  to  thoir  woven  origin. 
To  those  who  dwelt  in  caves,  holes,  or  subse- 
quently in  mud  or  mud-lined  huts,  sculpture 
most  naturally  suggested  itself,  and  doubtless 
some  rude  kind  of  painting  was  almost  coeval 
with  it ;   as  ■wealth  and  civilisation  increased, 
the    various    substances    that    were  useful, 


pleasant,  or  omamental,  ■were  made  to  con- 
tribute to  the  splendour  and  comfort  of  man's 
abode.  Tho  perfection  to  which  decoration 
arrived  in  many  epochs  of  the  world's  history 
was  greatly  owing  to  religious  enthusiasm.  Man 
when  couiinod  to  purely  selfish  objects  was  but 
a  poor  creature,  and  it  was  only  when  generations 
of  men  wore  fired  with  patriotic,  religious,  or 
benevolent  enthusiasm,  that  individual  man  ex- 
hibited tho  highest  capacities  of  his  nature.  The 
most  perfect  speeimons  of  decor!.tion  were  to  bo 
found  in  tho  church,  tho  templo,  or  tho  mosque, 
rather  than  in  tho  house,  tho  palaco,  or  tho 
council-chamber.  Tho  arrangement  of  a  scheme 
of  decoration,  in  one  way,  was  simple,  as  in  the 
bulk  of  oases  it  was  internal,  and  could  but  be 
applied  to  the  floor,  to  tho  walls,  and  to  tho 
ceiling.  The  floor  had  to  bo  walked  on,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  wall  to  be  protected  from 
injurv,  dirt,  and  stains,  and,  if  possible,  mado 
agreeable  to  tho  touch.  Therefore,  properly 
speaking,  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  and  tho 
ceiling  were  tho  only  parts  in  which  the  decora- 
tion was  purely  for  in.struction  and  delight.  And, 
as  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  it 
would  bo  found  that  the  main  body  of  tho  decora- 
tion in  every  palace,  church,  or  temple  was  tho 
depiction  of  man,  except  in  the  case  of  those  re- 
ligions where  the  portraiture  of  tho  human  form 
was  forbidden.  This  was  the  art  of  tho  sculptor 
r  painter,  and  with  neither  of  these  did  Mr. 
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Aitchison  wish  to  interfere,  confining  himself  to 
the  humbler  part  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  architects. 
He  would  say,  however,  that  no  one  should 
attempt  decoration  in  whom  loveliness  of  colour 
was  not  an  enrapturing  delight ;  for  such  an  one, 
if  he  once  departed  from  monochrome,  would 
make  his  work  more  conspicuous  than  pleasant. 
If  his  greatest  pleasure  was  not  to  bathe  in  the 
liquid  coloured  light  of  fine  stained-glass,  to 
watch  the  colours  fade  out  as  the  sun  wont  down, 
to  be  entranced  with  the  deep  azuro  blue  of  tho 
mountain,   gentian  imperceptibly   fading  into 
grays  and  greens,  never  to  forget  the  flaming 
star  that  the  sun  made  of  the  first  autumn  leaf 
in  the  gloom  of  the  woods — if  he  had  not  been 
thrilled   with  the   harmony   of    some   bit  of 
chequered  light  falling  on  a  mountain-stream 
from  between  trees,  or  with  the  mysterious  colours 
of  a  distant  wood  or  mountain,  even  if  he  did  not 
dream  of  the  beautiful  colouring  of  some  Oriental 
dish,  dress,  or  carpet,  ho  should  avoid  coloured 
decoration.   They  should  always  remember  that 
they  were  Englishmen  living  in  tlie  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  all  probability  doing  work  for  English- 
men of  the  nineteenth  century  and  that  they  owe 
to  themselves  and  to  their  country,  that  they  gave 
something  beautiful  and  new.   They  should  not  be 
copyists,  reproducers,  paraphasers  or  imatators, 
but  should  do  what  was  lovely  in  their  sight,  and 
make  those  they  did  it  for  love  it.     They  were 
artists,  inventors,  makers,  poets  even,  and  they 
were  to  impress  their  own  creations  on  their  age. 
If  they  had  no  new  ideas,  no  inspiration,  nothing 
that  they  thought  lovely  and  wanted  to  do,  they 
should  leave  decoration  and  do  something  else. 
Decoration  was  an  art,  and  therefore  little  could 
be  written  or  said  about  it :  it  was  not  a  science 
for  which  rules  could  be  given.    At  the  most  one 
could  only  give  recipes,  and  thoso  were  not  of 
much  value.    Colour  was  the  main  thing  to  study, 
and  it  was  not  the  Greek  or  any  other  example  that 
should  be  studied  by  day  and  by  night,  but  the 
book  of  nature.    There  were  always  the  sky  and 
the  clouds,  sunset  and  sunrise,  the  pond,  the  lake, 
the  river,  the  sea  and  the  ocean,  the  woods  and 
fields,  the  rocks  and  mountains,  the  colours  of 
birds  and   flowers  of  butterflies  and  beetles, 
of  beasts  and  fishes  ;  and  from  these  one  could 
not  but  learn,  and  would  loam,  much  more  even 
than  form  and  colour — would  learn  what  might 
be  called  the  inexhaustible  patience  by  which 
effects  were  obtained.    If,  at  a  cursory  glance, 
they  were  struck  by  tho  loveliness  of  a  flower, 
and  they  tried  to  paint,  they  would  generally,  on 
close  examination,  find  that  in  a  brilliant  flower 
the  brilliancy  was  partly  obtained  by  the  various 
gradations  of  tint  and  tone,  and  partly  by  its 
having  some  small  spot,  speck,  or  dot  of  its  com- 
plementary colour  placed  where  it  gave  the 
greatest  effect.    The  light  was  concentrated  oh 
one  particular  spot  by  its  sculptured  form,  and  it 
would  be  found  that  the  surface  was  ribbod  or 
embossed ;   the  texture  was  dull,  like  silk,  or 
.shiny  like  satin,  or  piled  like  velvet,  or  shaggy 
like  plush ;  and  its  general  effect  of  colour  was 
sot  off  by  the  tertiarios  of  its  leaves  and  stalks. 
After  successive  and  unavailing  attempts,  one 
might  throw  down  the  brush  in  despair  on  find- 
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ing  that  the  sketch  had  just  missed  the  grace  of 
the  flower  and  the  peculiar  loveliness  of  the 
colour.  In  such  work,  however,  the  student 
would,  if  he  persevered,  learn  much.  He  would 
improve  his  taste,  and  his  admiration  would  bo 
raised  for  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  invention 
and  the  exquisite  subtlety  of  the  methods  that 
Natui'e  employed  to  bring  to  perfection  one  little 
perishing  flower.  He  would  also  loarn  the  relative 
value  of  form  and  colour.  Throughout  nature  he 
would  find  that  some  things  were  to  our  eyes 
only  barely  agreeable  ;  others  were  ugly  ;  while 
some  were  of  an  exquisitenoss  of  form  and  colour 
that  could  never  have  been  appreciated  without 
diligent  study.  These  were  what  the  French 
called  distiniju€.  Natural  objects  were  by  no 
means  equal  in  beauty.  It  was  as  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  all  things  were  equally  beautiful  as 
to  contend  that  the  croak  of  the  crow  or  the 
scream  of  tho  peacock  was  as  musical  as  the 
song  of  the  nightingale.  In  designing  the 
decoration  of  a  house,  one  had  to  consider  the 
various  uses  for  which  tho  parts  of  the  house  were 
intended,  and  this  must  necessarily  govern  the 
style  of  decoration.  Supposing  the  house  con- 
sisted of  a  hall,  staircase,  library,  dining-room, 
drawing-room,  boudoir,  and  bedrooms.  The  hall 
was  a  passage  only  for  the  inmates  and  their 
visitors,  and  a  waiting-room  for  servants  and 
messengers.  It  should  convey,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  notion  of  comfort,  and  of  tho  quality  of 
the  house.  It  must  not  bo  too  dark,  or  else  it 
made  the  reading  of  addresses,  &c.,  too  difficult ; 
and  as  it  was  generally  a  receptacle  for  hats, 
coats,  rugs,  sticks,  and  umbrellas,  it  would  require 
a  plainer  and  broader  treatment  than  other  parts. 
As  visitors  could  not  conveniently  linger  there, 
no  very  elaborate  decoration  was  required.  Such 
decoration  might  also  spoil  the  effect  of  any 
more  elaborate  adornment  of  the  staircase  or  the 
rooms,  by  raising  the  expectation  too  high  ;  or  it 
might  give  a  smack  of  ostentation  to  the  house. 
The  staircase  must  be  light,  or,  if  the  light- 
ing was  insufficient,  the  tone  must  be  light, 
to  supplement  this  insufficiency.  A  stair- 
case might  be  treated  in  almost  any  way,  either 
simply  or  elaborately,  but  of  course  this  must 
greatly  depend  on  its  architectural  charactei',  and 
on  the  decoration  of  the  rooms.  If  the  staircase 
was  very  small  or  narrow,  elaborate  decoration 
was  thrown  away.  If  the  rooms  were  brilliantly 
and  gorgeously  decorated,  the  staircase  must  be 
simple,  or  their  effect  was  injured.  If  the  rooms 
were  treated  with  severe  simplicity,  tho  splendour 
of  the  decoration  might  be  concentrated  on  the 
staircase,  unless  it  was  to  be  the  field  for  exhibit- 
ing sculpture  or  painting.  For  the  dining-room, 
tho  idea  of  warmth  and  comfort  had  to  be  con- 
veyed ;  and  as  it  was  frequently  the  picture- 
gallery  of  the  house,  it  must  be  treated  in  entire 
subserviency  to  the  pictures,  as  a  setting  for  the 
gems.  The  librai-y  was  for  study,  and  its  decora- 
tion must  be  also  broad — not  so  light  as  to  fatigue 
the  eye,  nor  so  dark  as  to  render  reading  difficult. 
There  must  be  nothing  in  its  decoration  to  distract 
or  even  greatly  to  attract  the  eye.  The  drawing- 
room  was,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  room  to 
treat,  for  it  had  to  fulfil  so  many  different  and 
even  opposite  requirements.  It  must  be  light  and 
cheerful  by  day,  as  well  is  brilliant  at  night. 
It  must  be  suitable,  on  the  whole,  to  the  com- 
plexion and  dresses  of  ladies,  and  this  while  its 
walls  have  to  serve  as  the  background  for  pictures, 
china,  and  objects  of  virtu.  The  boudoir  was 
easier  to  treat.  It  was  the  temple  of  the  lady  of 
the  house,  and  must  be  treated  the  way  most  ad- 
vantageousto  her  complexion.  An  airof  luxurious 
repose  must  also  be  given,  with  some  tinge  of  its 
fitness  for  her  especial  pursuit,  be  that  art,  music, 
or  literature.  The  bedrooms  should  be  light 
rather  than  dark,  and  might  be  either  plain  and 
simple,  or  gorgeous  and  elaborate  ;  but  to  Mr. 
Aitohison's  thinking,  there  should  be  nothing  in 
their  decoration  which  would  suggest  difficulty  in 
the  frequent  use  of  the  mop,  duster,  and 
scrubbing-brush.  Common  sense  should  guide 
the  architect  in  his  main  arrangements,  art  and 
skill  in  the  disposition,  and  genius,  or  at  least 
study,  in  the  application  of  colour.  Floors  should 
be  rather  dark  than  light,  with  the  lines,  spots, 
or  patterns  not  too  trenchant.  Though  one  did  see 
«ai-pets  of  living  flowers  walked  over  by  processions 
in  Italy,  Mr.  Aitchison  thought  unshaded  patterns 
were  the  best  for  floors,  pavements,  and  carpets. 
In  ordinary  houses  and  in  most  rooms  the  height 
of  the  dado  was  fixed  by  the  height  of  the  chairs, 
unless  perhaps  in  a  dining-room,  with  very  large 
pictures  or  tapestry.  Then  the  dado  might  reach 
on  occasion  as  high  as  the  head,  and  perhaps  have 
brackets,  or  a  shelf  for  china.    Good  low-toned 


tapestry  was  always  agreeable  in  a  dining-room, 
if  pictures  were  not  to  be  hung  on  it,  but  one 
could  not  put  one  picture  over  another.  Ho  thought 
that  tho  carpet  or  floor  was  not  tho  lowest  toned 
portion  of  tho  whole  decoration ;  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  or  the  dado  should  always  bo  darker  than 
the  upper  part.  The  cornice  should  be  still 
lighter,  and  tho  ceiling  again  lighter  than  that, 
or  should  be  a  white.  Bad  pictures  wore  as  in- 
admissible as  bad  wine,  being  costly  luxuries. 
Everythingmust  be  subordinated  to  good  pictures. 
Warm  neutral  greys,  groens,  or  dull  reds,  were 
most  serviceable  as  backgrounds,  for  reasons  ap- 
parent to  all  who  know  Ohevreuil's  law  of  com- 
plementary contrasts.  Dados  might  bo  wood, 
either  of  tho  natural  colour  or  coloured,  staiuod 
or  painted  and  vai-nished,  with  but  very  slight 
polish.  The  upper  part  of  the  background  proper 
might  be  of  velvet,  of  dull  stufl',  of  flock,  distempor, 
or  even  flatting.  If  not  for  pictures,  it  might  be 
hung  with  tapestry  or  figured  paper;  or  it  might 
be  painted  in  a  pattern  sufficiently  interesting  to 
engage  the  eye  and  attention,  but  not  too  obtru- 
sive. The  main  body  of  tho  ceiling  should  bo 
white,  or  but  slightly  toned — oven  a  gold  ground 
was  rather  heavy.  In  each  room  tho  decorator 
should  seek  for  some  principal  object  as  the  key, 
and  work  up  and  down  to  that.  If  some  promi- 
nent piece  of  furniture,  as  a  splendid  cabinet, 
was  in  a  room,  he  must  work  his  general  decora- 
tion to  be  in  harmony  with  it.  If  he  wanted  a 
room  to  be  a  success,  he  must  choose  carpet, 
curtains,  and  furnitui-e.  Ono  blot  of  iuharmo- 
nious  colour  might  spoil  the  room.  Every  colour 
might  be  mado  to  harmonise  with  every  othoi-, 
but  only  by  varying  its  tints  and  tone.  In  Nature 
there  was  no  fiat  or  uniform  colour  anywhere — 
not  in  the  gradual  melting  of  a  blue  sky,  nor  in 
the  smallest  leaf  or  speck  of  dust.  Large  flat 
uniform  tints  were  always  unpleasant,  and  were 
only  to  be  allowed  where  the  surface  was  broken 
up  by  many  objects.  Those  single  colours 
pleased  ^s  most  that  approached  other  colom's,  or 
wavered,  as  it  were,  between  two.  The  goi-geous 
colouring  of  India,  the  brilliant  colouring  of 
China,  or  the  soft  harmonies  of  Japan  might  be 
emulated,  but  the  works  in  which  these  were 
found  should  not  be  slavishly  copied,  but  rathor 
imitated  in  spirit. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Aitchison,  and  remai'ked  on  the  gi'eat 
value  of  the  study  of  nature  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Aitchison,  both  as  a  preparation  of  the  hand 
and  discipline  for  the  eye  and  mind.  He  thought 
water-colour  drawings  of  buildings  and  landscape 
should,  however,  be  regarded  as  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  delineation  of  the  minute  sub- 
divisions of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grace  seconded  the  motion.  He 
thought  Mr.  Aitcbison's  advice  to  students  was 
capable  of  being  outlined  briefly  as — first,  study 
nature  ;  secondly,  use  common  sense  ;  and  he, 
too,  thought  those  the  only  methods  for  reaching 
success  in  this  art.  That  the  suggestions  now 
poured  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
should  be  utilised  was  nothing  but  reasonable  ; 
but  perhaps  the  worst  use  that  could  be  made  of 
them  was  to  blindly  copy  their  crudities  or  oddi- 
ties, and  in  doing  so  miss  to  a  certainty  those 
essential  qualities  that  give  them  their  charm,  and- 
their  best  freshness  also,  to  the  cultivated  eye. 
The  enamels,  percelain,  and  stuffs  of  India,  China, 
and  Japan  were  a  storehouse  from  which  the 
worthy  student  might  extract  many  an  inspiration, 
that  would  first  delight  himself,  and  this  delight 
should  then  be  made  evident  to  others  ;  but  mere 
copying  would  assuredly  repel,  and  not  captivate, 
trained  European  taste. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  E.  Hall,  F.S.A., 
and  Mr.  Stannus,  Mr.  Ravensoroft,  and  others  ; 
and  the  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  ac- 
clamation. 

Mr.  AiTcmsoN,  in  his  reply,  touched  on  all  the 
points  which  the  previous  spoakers  had  brought 
forward.  He  also  took  the  opportunity  of  en- 
larging on  the  thanks  due  to  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
that  veteran  colourist,  for  his  teaching  by  precept 
and  example  through  many  a  year.  He  had  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  introduce  the  love  of 
colour  into  this  country ;  and  his  teaching  was 
always  distinguished  by  a  quality  that  gave  it  a 
charm  all  too  rarely  felt.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  valae  of  the  work  in  which  ho 
engaged,  pure  delight  in  the  pursuit  was  shown 
in  all  his  words,  and  gave  to  his  detailed  rules 
none  of  the  aspect  of  mechanical  or  perfunctory 
or  laboured  instruction,  but  they  seemed  the 
utterances  of  his  own  deep  conviction  and  per- 
sonal delight.  Such  teaching  as  this,  united  to 
brilliant  technical  skill,  could  not  be  without 


great  value,  and  should  not  be  without  its  meed  of 
gratitude.  Mr.  Aitchison  thought  that  the 
English  had  a  good  eye  for  colour,  and  that  thoro 
were  all  the  materials  in  our  painters  of  a  bril- 
liantschoolof  colourists,who  should  not  run  second 
to  the  great  schools  of  old. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


BUILDERS'  CLERKS'  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

ON  Tuesday  evening  last  tho  sixth  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Builders'  Clerks' 
Benovolont  Institution  was  hold  at  the  office  of 
tho  Institution,  27,  Farringdon-stroet.  Tho  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Robinson  (Messrs. 
Gubitt  and  Co.),  and  there  was  a  large  attendance 
of  the  donors  and  subscribers.  Tho  report  read 
by  the  .secretary  showed  tho  Institution  to  bo  in 
a  flourishing  condition,  many  new  members 
having  joined.  A  sum  of  £190.  Gs.  Id.  was  in 
hand,  and  was  carried  forward  to  the  next 
accoirnt. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  that  the  report  be 
adopted,  printed,  and  circulated,  congratulated 
tho  subscribers  on  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  Institution,  and  said  that  tho  managers  had 
not  been  unmindful  of  keeping  down  the  ex^ 
penses.  He  xirged  upon  the  meeting  to  make  tho 
objects  of  the  Institution  widely  known  among 
those  builders'  clerks  who  had  not  yet  joined. 
He  could  not  but  regret  that  so  many  of  that 
class  were  not  mindful  of  the  advantages  of  join- 
ing such  a  society  as  this,  considering  the  num- 
bers of  them  in  this  metropolis.  Even  as  a 
matter  of  self-respect  and  self-preservation,  it 
was  desirable  to  join  such  an  institution,  for 
no  one  could  see  into  tho  future. 

Mr.  Stirling  seconded  tho  adoption  of  tha 
report,  which  was  unanimously  carried.  Mr. 
Pugg  proposed,  and  Mr.  Matthew  Hall  seconded, 
a  vote  cf  thanks  to  the  late  president  (Mr.  George 
Plucknett),  and  other  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  which  was  also  carried.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Payes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Henry 
Robinson  was  unanimously  elected  President  for 
tho  ensuing  year,  and  the  meeting  afterwards 
terminated. 


Tooke's  History  of  Prices. — Tooke,  in  his 
'•  History  of  Prices,"  gives  some  valuable  tables 
compiled  from  "The  New  London,"  now 
"  Prince's  and  London  Price  Current,"  an  old  file 
of  which  now  is  before  the  writer.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  prices  of 
Memel  timber  and  yellow  pine  from  1782  to 
1838,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  old  times 
saw  some  astonishing  fluctuations  of  prices  : — 

Memel  Timber. 

Duty. 

Year.               £   s.       £   s.       S.  d.       s.  D. 

1783  to  1790...  1    7  to  3  10...    4    1  to   6  8 

1791  „  1800...  2    0  „  5  15...    6    8  „  10  0 

ISni  „  1810...  3    0  „  17    0...  10    0  „  27  4 

1811  „  1820...  2  10  „  12  10...  27    4  „  65  0 
1821  „  1830...  1  15  „  3    5...  55  0 
1831  „  1838...  2    2  „   3    0...  55  0 

Yellow  Pine, 

1782  to  1790...  1  10  to  2  15...  Free 
1791  .,  1800...  1  17  ,.  5  0...  Free 
1801  „  1810...  3  18  „  17    0...  Free  and  2s. 

1811  „  1820...  3  0  „  12  0...  {FrL'orVavy^ 
1821  „  1830...  2  10  „  4  2...  12  6  to  10  0 
1831  „  1838...  2  15  „   3  15 

The  year  1809  saw  the  highest  price.  The  un- 
certainty as  to  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer might  do  respecting  timber,  when  his 
Budget  was  forthcoming,  affected  the  market 
then  as  it  has  done  in  more  recent  times,  and,  in 
addition,  there  was  the  great  excitement  conse- 
quent on  war.  The  qualities  of  the  timber  are 
not  stated,  and  in  the  Memel  would  range  from 
Common  to  Grown.  The  yellow  pine  would  be 
more  uniform. 

Mr.  Lo-^vb  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
— The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  charac- 
teristic letter  to  Earl  Stanhope  as  President  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquari'ss,  declines  to  aid  by  a 
Government  grant  the  explorations  of  the  plains 
of  Troy.  He  is  ''  convinced  that,  if  one-half  the 
energy  which  is  devoted  to  attempts  to  obtain 
aid  from  Government  were  given  to  create  a 
spirit  of  private  munificence,  this  and  many 
similar  objects  might  be  attained  with  the  utmost 
facility  and  completeness." 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 

PRACTICAL  DE8CKIPTION8  OP  PIGUKE-SCULPTUUE- 

A  fortnight  sinoo -wo  roportod  and  illustratod 
Mr.  J.  F.  Rodforn's  fivHt  locturo  "  On  tUo  Figuro- 
Soulpturo  in  tho  Architectural  Museum."  Tins 
wook  wo  aro  onablod.  by  Mr.  Redforn's  courteous 
'  co-oporatiou,  to  report  and  illustrate  his  second 
lecture.  (See  litlio,?raphic  illustration  and  report 
on  page  374.)  Next  -wook  we  shall  report  and 
illustrate  Mr.  Rodfern's  third  and  concluding 
lecture. 

SPECIMENS  OF  INDIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

For  historical  description  and  criticism  of  those 
interesting  specimens  of  Indian  architecture,  see 
elaborate  article  on  "Historic  Art  Studios,"  by  Dr. 
ZeriE  on  page  373.  Having  now  ample  room  for 
illustrations,  we  are  enabled  to  fulfil  a  promise 
made  some  time  since.  This  series  of  illustrations 
representing  historical  art  monuments,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Zerfli's  erudite  comments  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
BmLDiNG  News  for  many  months  to  come. 

NEW  LIBRARY,  GRAFTON-STREET  EAST,  TOTTENHAM 
COUET-ROAD. 

This  library,  -^hich  for  very  many  years  was 
located  in  Redcross-street,  Cripplegate,  had  its 
premises  taken  some  years  since  by  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company,  and  after  much  trouble 
the  trustees  obtained  a  site  in  Grafton-street  East 
■with  a  considerable  frontage  and  good  front  and 
back  light.    The  building,  now  nearly  completed, 
consists  of  three  stories,  viz.,  basement,  ground, 
and  first  floors,  the  library  itself  ibeing  practically 
divided  into  two  heights  by  the  proposed  gallerfes 
for  books.    The  basement  contains  s^ong-rooms 
for  the  valuable  manuscripts  belonging  to  the 
Trust,  the  kitchen    and  other  offices,  and  the 
furnacS  room,  with  coal-cellars,  &c  ,  complete. 
The  ground  floor  consists  of  a  large  entrance-hall, 
board  and  committee-rooms,  with  waiting  and 
retiring  rooms,  and  the  whole  of  the  first-floor 
is  taken  up  by  the  library.    The  aim  in  designing 
the  building  has  been  to  approach  to  fireproof 
construction  as  nearly  as  practicable,  and^  with 
this  view  the  floor  of  the  library  is  carried  by 
girders  and  tile  arches,  all  carefully  cross-tied, 
the  spandrels  being  filled  with  concrete,  and  an 
ordinary  floor  being  formed  over  same.  The  style 
adopted  for  the  elevation  is  that  of  simple  Gothic, 
the  chief  character  being  obtained  by  deeply 
moulded  brick  jambs  to  the  various  openings.  Forest 
of  Dean  stone  and  red  Mansfield  being  used  in 
places,  but  the  facing  generally  being  of  white 
Suffolk,  with  Bath  Box-Ground  stone  dressings. 
The  roof  has  been  constructed  of  wrought-iron,  and 
is  of  somewhat  singular  design,  each  rafter  being 
itself  a  truss,  and  is  mainly  carried  out  with  L 
and  flat  bar  iron,  the  panelled  wood  ceiling  being 
hung  up  to  the  same.    The  roof  has  been  covered 
with  old  tiles,  and  the  necessary  laths  for  same 
have  been  steeped  in  a  solution  of  alum  to  render 
them  as  far  as  possible  uninflammable.  The 
library  is  lit  by  three  sun-lights,  and  care  has 
been  taken  to  make  the  same  efiectually  assist 
in  the  ventilation  of  the  building,  beside  other  pro- 
vision for  the  same. 

The  building  has  been  heated  by  hot  water, 
all  the  pipes  in  the  library  being  laid  above 
the  level  of  the  floor  under  the  book-cases, 
admitting  the  warm  air  by  perforated  risers  in 
same  to  the  room.  The  book-cases  themselves 
are  so  planned  that  they  may  be  in  two  tiers  in 
height,  with  corner  circular  staircases  for  access, 
and  they  are  constructed  of  deal  faced  with 
wainscot,  with  moulded  cornices  and  shifting 
shelves.  The  best  chimney-pieces  are  of  oak  and 
Bath  stone,  with  ornamental  polished  shafts,  and 
carved  both  with  monograms  and  records  of  the 
date  of  the  establishment  of  the  trust  and  the  re- 
erection  of  the  building. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  with  the  necessary 
fittings,  will  probably  be  about  £8,000. 

Heating  executed  by  C.  E.  Phipson,  C.E. ; 
lighting,  Richardson,  Slade  and  Co.  ;  carving, 
f!  G.  Anstey ;  ironwork.  R.  Moreland  and  Son  ; 
shuttering,  Snoxell  and  Co.  The  architect  of  tho 
building  is  Mr.  Thomas  Chatfeild  Clarke,  of  63, 
Bishopsgate-street  ^Yithin,  and  the  builders,  aro 
Messrs.  Perry  and  Co.,  of  the  Tredegar  Works, 
Bow. 


"BCILDING   news"  SCHOOL-PLAJINING  COM- 
PETITION. 

The  design  we  publish  this  week  obtained  the 
second  prize.  It  was  contributed  by  Edw.  Street, 
of-  Ellington-square,  Barnsbury,  under  the  motto 


"  Nunquam  Exspos."  Tho  design  was  planned 
and  worked  out  under  the  following  conditions, 
and  agreeable  to  tho  views  of  tho  author,  as  stated 
below  :  — 

1.  That  the  design  is  intended  as  a  model  for 
a  town  school  under  tho  Elomon^iry  Educational 
Act,  and  to  be  managed  by  a  sc  "ol  board.  With 
this  viow  tho  school  has  boon  generally  planned 
as  a  parallelogram  in  three  floors,  accommodating 
tho  infants  on  tho  ground-floor  ;  tho  boys  on  tho 
ono-pair  floor,  and  the  girls  on  tho  upper  floor  ; 
aad  which  floors  aro  connected  by  staircases  at 
either  end  of  the  block.  Private  doors  of  com- 
munication open  from  the  landings  on  each  floor ; 
by  this  arrangement  the  managers  can  visit  each 
school  in  succession  without  having  to  retrace 
their  stops  or  return  to  tho  open  air.  The  acces- 
sory rooms  and  olTices  are  placed  as  projecting 
wings  in  the  roar.  Tho  committee-room  for  the 
Board  of  Managers  would  bo  tho  drawing  class- 
room, which  would  bo  only  partially  used  by  the 
scholars. 

"  2.  That  the  site,  while  being  sufficient  tor 
the  purpose,  is  somewhat  restricted,  and  requires 
that  the  buildings  bo  dealt  with  to  suit  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground.  Tho  block  plan  virtu- 
afly  settles  the  space  that  can  be  allotted  for 
playground ;  and  as  this  is  of  no  considerable 
extent,  the  whole  of  it  has  been  given  to  the 
infant  qhildren.  It  has  a  southern  aspect,  and 
consequently  would  be  warm  and  sunny,  and  pro- 
tected from  cold  winds.  The  infants'  w.c.'s  are 
gained  from  the  covered  p]ay-.5h6d.  Ample 
ventilation  is  secured  by  the  wall  dividing  them 
from  the  girls' w.c.'s  being  only  8ft.  high;  this 
will  allow  6ft.  or  7ft.  for  tho  air  to  pass  over. 
The  entrances  to  the  girls'  and  infants'  schools 
are  in  Cross-street,  in  close  contiguity  to  each 
other ;  the  boys'  entrance  is  removed  to  the 
farthest  point  »in  the  main  street,  and  their  en- 
trance is  protected  by  a  covered  way,  at  the  end 
of  which  are  their  out-buildings.  The  care- 
taker's residence  is  so  placed  that_  imtnediate 
access  can  be  gained  to  the  school-buildings._ 

"  3.  That  the  chief  points  in  the  general  de- 
sign in  which  convenience  and  merit  will  be 
looked  for  are  as  follows  : — 

"(A).  Convenient   arrangement  for  teaching 
the  children  according  to  the  Educational  Code.— 
Thus  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  are  respectively 
divided  into  senior  and  junior  standards,  accord- 
ing to  the  proper  proportions  laid  down.  Each 
section  is  again  divided  into  four  standards  or 
classes,  25  children  constituting  a  class  in  the 
senior,  and  30  in  the  junior  section.    Two  classes 
from  each  section  would  be  in  the  general  school- 
room at  one  time,  the  other  two  classes  of  that 
section  being  at  that  time  taught  in  the  class- 
rooms, the  classes  of  course  changing  at  certain 
intervals.    Thus  every  class  would  have  a  class- 
room.   When  the    whole  of  the  children  were 
assembled  at  one  time  in  the  general  school-room 
the  extra  number  (amounting  to  half  of  the  whole) 
would  be  seated  in  the  following  manner,  and  as 
shown  in  detail  attached.    Space  is  allowed  be- 
tween tho  desks  for  two  rows  of  seats  instead  of 
one  ;  of  course  only  one  seat  would  be  generally 
occupied,  as  the  other  classes  would  be  in  their 
respective  class-rooms.    This,  as  stated  by  an 
authority,  '  causes  the  three  rows  of  desks  to 
occupy  a  greater  floor  space,  but  it  is  the  best 
solution  o'^f  the  problem  that  has  hitherto  been 
given.'    In  the  class-rooms  for  the  senior  section 
desks  are  provided ;  in  the  junior  section,  galleries 
only.  The  drawing  class-room  is  easy  of  access  for 
both  boys  and  giris,  and  is  placed  on  the  boys' 
floor.  In  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  children 
in  the  infant-school :  they  are  accommodated  in 
different-sized  galleries  in  the  general  school 
and  class-rooms.    A  group  of  movable  desks 
for  30  of   the  elder  infants  is  shown.    If  it 
were   necessary  to  bring  the   whole   of  the 
infants  into  the  general  school-room,  the  extra 
number  would  bft  accommodated  by  forms.  The 
forms  and  movable  de.sks  could  be  cleared  away 
and  stacked  at  the  end  of  the  large  class-room, 
and  plenty  of  floor-space  would  then  be  obtained 
for  the  children.    The  class-rooms  in  the  three 
schools  all  open  out  of  the  general  school-rooms, 
and  are  well  under  the  command  of  the  master 
or  mistress  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B).  Ample  Light  and  Ventilation. — The 
general  school-rooms,  from  end  to  end,  are  lighted 
and  ventilated  by  opposite  windows  ;  theso  are 
placed  well  up  from  tho  floor,  to  bo  above  the 
ehildren  in  the  desk-wall,  and  to  allow  of  mops 
and  diagrams  being  hung  on  the  opposite  wall 
under  the  windows.  In  the  class-rooms,  the  light 
is  obtained  from  the  side  and  also  from  behind 


tho  children.  Tho  drawing  class-room  is  partially 
lighted  from  tho  top.    Tho  author  has  carefully 
considered  tho  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the 
schools,  and  trusts  that  ho  has  been  successful  in 
these  particulars.    Largo  windows  with  mulHons 
only  are,  perhaps,  the  best  means  of  distributing 
tho  light  evenly  over  the  rooms,  the  lights  glazed 
with  rough  plate  ;  part  of  tho  upper  lights  would 
bo  hung  on  centres  in  small  iron  frames.    By  this 
arrangement  no  largo  piers  would  occur  to  throw 
a  shadow  on  tho  centre  of  each  desk,  as  is  the 
case  where  ordinary  openings  and  sashes  and 
frames  are  adopted.      As  regards  tho  means 
for  drawing  off  the  heated  air  from  the  top 
of  the  rooms,  channels  would  bo  formed  between 
tho  joists,  communicating  with  tho  open  air 
at  either  end,  and  in  tho  centre  with  a  per- 
forated grating  in  tho  ceiling  of  tho  room  below. 
In  tho   accompanying   plans  the  warming  is 
shown  by  open  fireplaces  with  warm  air-chambers 
at  tho  back,  as  the  system  most  generally  in 
favour  ;  but  the  author  considers  that  a  properly 
devised  system  of  hot  air  or  wator-pipes  circula- 
ting round  tho  entire  building  from  the  basement, 
would  be  found  more  economical  in  the  end. 


"  (C).  Provision  for,  and  arrangement  of 
tho  different  accessory  rooms  and  offices  for 
the  convenience  and  efficiency  of  tho  schools : — 
The  lavatories  and  cloak-rooms  combined  are 
placed  by  the  school-room  doors.  Tho  author 
cannot  consider  that  anything  is  gained  by  making 
them  distinct  and  separate,  as  is  sometimes  done  ; 
much  less  trouble  is  involved  in  superintending  the 
one  room;  separate  doors  for  ingress  and  egress 
are  provided,  which  could  be  kept  under  lock  and 
key.  In  the  infants'  school  a  somewhat  different 
arrangement  is  adapted;  a  room,  iinte  to  the 
school-room,  of  ample  size,  contains  the  basins  and 
space  for  caps  and  cloaks.  It  communicates 
directly  with  the  entrance  lobby,  and  also  with 
the  playground  and  shed  ;  this  arrangement 
has  been  adopted  for  the  reason  that  infants  re- 
quire so  much  more  personal  tending,  and  have 
not  been  trained  to  the  discipline  and  method  of 
the  elder  children.  Small  apparatus  rooms  and 
private  w.  c.  and  lavatory  for  the  teachers  are 
provided  to  each  school. 

"A  full  analysis  of  the  cost  is  appended 
hereto  : — 


Estimate. — Cubical  Contents. 


69 
23 
52 


82,524   In  main  building  centre  block. 


31 
2)  23  V 
56 


76,496    Ilaln-building  class-rooms  in  wings. 


26 
17 

28 


12,376   Back  addition— boys'  staircase. 


17 
7 
12 


1,428    Do.      Do.  apparatus  room  over. 


19 
31 
45 


26,505   Back  addition— girl's  stairs. 


30 
SO 


19  800   In  drawing  class-room  and  w.c.'s. 


30 
11 
18 


5  940    Porch  before  school-entrances. 


s. 


225,069  cube.  Total  in  school  buildings,  5d.  4G»8  18 

Allow  for  caretaker's  residence  .  200  0 

Allow  for  fittings  in  boys',  girls',  I  q 

and  infants'-schools  ) 

Allow  for  inclosing  fore-courts  1  50  0 

and  yards  with  fence  walls  1 

Allow  for  levelling  yards  and\  jgg  q 

laying  with  tar  pavement.    . )   

Total  cost  of  schools,  fitted  1  £:,^iss  18 
and  fluished  complete.    .    . ) 
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HISTOllIC    ART  STUDIES. 
By  De.  G.  a.  Zerffi. 
India. — (  With  Illustrations. J 

ART  in  India,  as  everywhere  else,  is  the 
clear  reflection  of  the  ethnological  origin 
of  the  people,  the  aspect  of    nature,  and 
the  religious  as  well  as  social  conditions  of 
man.    Whilst  "  matter-of-fact  "  reality  is  the 
element  of  Chinese  art,  in  India  everything 
takes  a  dreamy  and  fantastic  form.  Whilst 
formerly  it  was  enough  to  study  the  canons  of 
Classic  art,  we,  in  modern  times,  are  no  longer 
contented  to  know  that  so  many  modules  are 
required  for  the  height  of  a  well-proportioned 
column,  hut  want  to  know  much  more.  We 
have  become  extremely  philosophical  in  every- 
thing— even  in  art.    Whenever  we  contem- 
plate a  given  form,  we  want  to  know  why  the 
straight  line  or  the  curve  is  used  so,  and  not 
otherwise.     Why  rocks   should  have  been 
pierced  with  an  incredible  amount  of  labour, 
in  order  to  produce  the  Grotto  of  EUora.  Why 
the  Temple  of  Chillumbrum,  or  the  Choultry  of 
Madura  should  have  been  constructed.  We 
are  affected  by  the  inquiring  spirit  of  our 
times  ;  we  want  to  every  "  Why  "  an  answer. 
History  has  become  as  indispensable  to  art,  as 
oxygen,  in  its  combination  with  hydrogen,  to 
water.    No  water  without  oxygen  ;  no  real  art 
without  a  correct  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  historical  causes  which  influenced 
humanity  at   certain  periods  to  construct, 
carve,  sculpture,  ornament,  or  paint  in  one 
form  rather  than  in  another.    The  artist  who 
would  try  his  powers  at  Indian  or  Classic 
forms,   without  being  acquainted  with  the 
spirit  that  produced  them,  would  be  merely  a 
dry  souUess  copyist ;  his  reproduction  would 
have  the  outer  form  of  Indian  or  Greek  pat- 
tern without  their  spirit,  and  a  capacity  to 
work  independently  in  the  spirit  of  a  certain 
period  of  art  would  be  entirely  wanting.  The 
first  thing  an  artist  has  to  do  is  to  trace  the 
origin  of  the  nation  whose  works  he  intends  to 
study.    Our  first  question  then  must  be  :  To 
what  groiip  of   humanity  do   the  Indians 
belong  ?    The  second:  What  is  the  natiu-e  of 
the  soil  the  Indians  live  upon  ;  how  are  they 
influenced  by  plants,  animals,  mountains,  and 
rivers  ?  and  thirdly,  What  are  their  religious 
opinions  and  social  condition?     Upon  the 
answers  to  these  questions  will  depend  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  gorgeous,  striking, 
and  imposing  forms  which  we  give  in  our 
illustration.    We  shall  understand  how  inti- 
mately the  peculiarities  of  a  race  are  connected 
with  the  impressions  of  nature  which  are  re- 
flected in  their  religious  conceptions,  these 
again  forming  in  then-  turn  the  very  essence 
of  their  art. 

The  governing,  literary,  and  artistic  classes 
in  India  are  undoubtedly  Aryans.  Their 
language  is  ours.     Without  the  Sanskrit 
"pita  "  we  should  not  call  our  sire,  "  fathei:' 
(pater,  vater),  without  "  mata  "  we  would 
have  no  mater,  mutter,  "  mother  ;"  without 
"brhata;"  there  would  he  no  frater,  briuicr 
"  brother,"  and  without  "  duhita  "  no  tochter 
"daughter."     The  word  "badja,"  gave  us 
"  bed,"  "  vidava  "  became  ivittwe,  "  widow," 
and  "osmi,"  "  osi,"  "osti,"  became  ep^^^e^a 
cpx,.  smn  es,  est,  hiii,hist,ist,  "am,"  "art,"  "is.' 
PhUologically  and  ethuologicaUy,  the  far  dis 
tant  Indians  belong  to  the  same  group  of 
mankiiid  as  we  ourselves.    By  the  everlasting 
law  of  attraction  we  have  been  driven  over 
thousands  of  miles  of  watery  high-road  to 
seek  for  om-  Indian  ancestors,  and  we,  their 
children,  have  settled  down  amongst  those 
who  possessed  a  language,  philosophy,  and  art 
a  ta  time  when  we  stUl  tattooed  ourselves.  We 
try   to  renew  oiu-  old  relations  with  them, 
and  to  give  them  commerce,  science,  and  a 
more  humane  social  organisation.  Uncon- 
sciously we  are  pajdng  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  what  they  did  in  time  immemorial 
for  the  higher  culture  and  refined  develop- 
ment of  humanity. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Indians  is 
very  peculiar.     Their  country  consists  of 


receding  terraces  and  valley-plains,  traversed 
by  three  gigantic  rivers,  the  Ganges,  Indus, 
and  Brahmaputra.  The  land  forms  a  triangle, 
the  point  of  which  reaches  into  the  ocean  ; 
the  base  being  formed  by  the  highest  moun- 
tains reaching  in  eternal  snowy  brilliancy 
into  the  clouds.     Visibly  they  had  before 
their  eyes  the  real  seat  of  the  gods — the  Mem, 
or  Meroe,  or  Mori  ah — to  which  fact  wc  may 
trace  the  belief  that  the  g'ids  dwelt  on  the 
lofty  summits  of  mountains,  and  that  all  the 
different  laws  and  codes  of  revealed  morality 
were  handed  down  to  the  peoples  dwelling  in 
the  plain  from  some  misty  heights.  These 
lofty  mountains,  no  less  than  the  immense 
idains  with  their  many-branched  rivers,  em- 
bracing earth  with  mysteriously  winding 
arms,  struck  awe,  terror,  and  a  craving  for 
the  supernatural  into  the  mind  of  the  Indians, 
and  filled  it  with  the  elements  of  the  mar- 
vellous.    The  struggle  of  spirit  with  matter, 
and  the  incomprehensibility  of  both  elements 
may  be  clearly  traced  in  Indian  religion  and 
art.    Flora  and  Fauna  contributed  to  nourish 
on  all  sides  not  only  a  belief,  but  a  positive 
conviction    regarding    the    divine  powers 
of  nature.    The  visible  water-artery  of  India, 
the  Ganga,  was  personified   as  a  goddess, 
taking  her  name  from  her  majestic  "gait"  or 
flow,  the  German  "going,"  English  "going." 
The  lotus-flower,  wliich  emerges  from  the 
water  with  the  rising  sun,  imbibing  the  blue 
ether  and  the  red  tints  of  the  morning  dawn, 
and  sinks  into  a  watery  grave  at  eventide,  was 
transformed  by  the  Indians  into  an  emblem  of 
the  mysterious  triad :  creation,  preservation, 
and  transformation.    Their  fauna  abound  in 
obnoxious  creatures  ;  the  tiger,  leopard,  lion, 
and  above  all  the  serpent,  with  its  gliding 
treachery,  filled  the  Indian  mind  with  horror. 
The  oran-utan  (man  of  the  wood),  believed 
to  have  been  the   aborigine  inhabitant  of 
Boi'neo,  who  lost  his  speech  for  blaspheming, 
furnished  mankind — through  the  Indians — 
with  the  legends  which  we  meet  in  the  dif- 
ferent records  concerning  Demons  and  Titans 
rising  in  overbearing  violence  agarast  the  Su- 
preme Deity,  and  being  vanquished  and  con- 
demned to  a  lower  kind  of  animal  or  infernal 
life.    The   elephant,  again,  with  his  silent 
sagacity,  his  superior   intelligence  became 
an  emblem  of  Divine  power  and  wisdom. 
Sui-rounding  nature  had  much  to  do  with  the 
di-eamy  and  metaphysical  character  of  the 
Indians,  who  ia  religion  and  poetry  as  weU 
as  in  art  were  addicted  to  the  gorgeous,  in- 
conprehensible,  incredible,  and  marvellous. 
When  Mann  gave  his  laws  imder  the  title 
"  Manavah-Dharma-S'astra  "  (Manu's  law- 
book), which  purported  to  have  emanated 
from  the  very  mouth  of  Brama,  the  Indians 
had  already  had  their  three  holy  Vedas  for 
thousands  of  years  ;  they  had  a  language  and 
a  mode  of  writing  which  must  have  taken 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  before  the 
Vedas  were  written,  to  reach  that  admii-able 
and  complete  form  in  which  they  were  cap- 
able of  expressing  the  most  abstruse  meta- 
physical conceptions.    The  Vedas  are  an  ab- 
stract poetical  dome,  resembling  the  concrete 
rock-hewn  grotto  of  Ellora  (see  Fig.  1),  full 
of  lofty  grandeur   and  simplicity,  bearing 
already  the  germs  of  later  possible  super- 
structures, which  reach  their  acme  in  the 
Choultry  (cloister)  of  Madura,  built  1623  (see 
Fig.  6),  when  Brahmanism  and  Budhism  had 
swayed  for  thousands  of  years  the  Indian 
mind ;  when  the  simplicity  of  the  Vedas  had 
been  superseded  by  a  complicated  mythology ; 
when  history  and  myths,  allegories  and  facts, 
realities  and  dreams;  changes  ia  the  organisa- 
tion of  society  ;  wars,  plagues,  and  famines; 
thunderstorms  and  earthquakes,  were  all  in- 
terwoven into  one  inextricable  chaos  of  ima- 
ginary marvels.     This  state  of  thought  is 
clearly  reflected  in  the  superabundant  vary- 
ing patterns  of  grotesque  ornamentation  "in 
the  Choultry  of  Madura.    We  see,  in  our 
illustration,  geometrical  figures  interspersed 
with  winding  and  creeping  plants,  open  and 
closed,  leaves  and  flowers,  impossible  animals, 


and  innumerable  gods  and   men,  blessing, 
fighting,  crouching,  and  praying.  Monsters 
engender  monsters  (see  pillar.  Fig.  7),  adorn- 
ed with  a   profusion  of  textile  ornamenta- 
tion ;  tassels  and  cords  unite  to  produce  new 
hazy  creatures.     It  is  as  if  wc  could  see 
through  one  artistic  stratum  of  forms  another, 
always  renewing  its  power  of  combinations 
and  stai'tling  us  at  every  turn  with  fresh 
surpi'ising  forms.     As    clouds  are  chased 
by  clouds  in   a   violent  wind,   so  pattern 
chases  pattern,  form  hunts  form,  visions  dis- 
solve themselves  into  other  visions.    AU  and 
everything  is  combined  to  produce  an  over- 
awing, oppressive  effect.    The  delicate  taste, 
the  beautiful  patterns  in  isolated  portions  of 
the  ornamentation,  and  the  variety  of  design, 
though  exquisite  in  detail  (see  Cornices,  Figs.  10 
and  11)  fail  to  make  a  general  impression  of 
ffisthetic  feeling  ;  symmetry  and  proportion, 
and  an  intelligible  simplicity  in  the  combina- 
tion of    sculpture  and  ornamentation,  are 
wanting.     One  perceives   in  the  mass  of 
columns,  which  are  124  in  number,  each  made 
from  one  block  of  granite,  with  the  exception 
of  the  capital  and  the  too-much  projecting 
cornice,  the  forms  of  the  Himalayan  moun- 
tain range.    The  long  lines  remind  us  of  the 
endless  plains  of  the  Indian  lowlands.  The 
variegated   Hiadoo  mythology,   worked  out 
by  an  ingenious  and  subtle  priesthood,  that 
knew  how  to  combine  divine  mysteries  and 
mystic   abstractions ;   theogonies,   and  cos- 
mogonies of  every  variety,  clothed  in  wild 
hypotheses  on  a  future  state,  dUuted  with, 
philosophical  and  psychological  theories,  and 
wrapt  in  an  incomprehensible   situation,  is 
distinctly  reflected  in  these  pillars,  columns, 
and  cornices,  as  also  in  the  Pagoda  of  Madura, 
with  its  high,    fantastically-terraced  pyra- 
midal   entrance-gate    the    gopura,  reach- 
ing a   height    of  153ft.    in    twelve  sub- 
structm-es,  emblematic  of  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  (see  Fig.  2).  A  nation  that  counted 
from  Mahasmata  to  Ixvaku,  not  less  than 
252,539  kings;  a  nation  whose   two  heroic 
national  poems,    the    "  Ramayana"  and 
"  Mahabharata,"    are     composed    of  not 
less    than    276,000     lines,     about  eight 
times  as  much  as  the  contents  of  th  elliad  and 
Odyssey  taken  together,  or  25  times  the  extent 
of  the  "  Niebelungenlied,"  must  have  built 
and  ornamented  in.  the  way  it  did.    Who  can 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance  between 
Indian  forms  and  modes  of  decoration,  and 
those  of  the  early  ecclesiastical  style  of  Chris- 
tianity, especially  in  comparing  the  art  pro- 
duction and  architecture  of  the  faith  of  the 
Indians  as  reformed  by  Buddha.    The  Temple 
of  Vishvakarma,  at   Ellora  (see  Fig.  1),  is. 
more  simple  and  regular.    Two  rows  of  octa- 
gon pUlars  divide  the  grotto  into  three  aisles, 
expressive  of  the  trinit  arian  idea  of  the  Bud- 
dhists. Buddha  was  bo  rn  of  the  Virgin  Maja, ' 
he  had  to  fly  from  his   birthplace,  and  was 
brought  up  by  shepherds,  amongst  whom  he 
developed  his   contemp  ative   powers.  He 
preached  equality  of  man,  opposed  the  old 
divine  laws  of  the  Brahmans,  on  the  plea  that 
mere  talk  on  supernatural  matters  was  of  no 
avail,  and  taught  that  God  was  everywhere, 
and  must  be  especially  studied  in  His  works  ; 
that  this  world  was  a  mere  illusion  ;  that  the 
only  dutj'  of  man  was  to  pray,  or  rather,  to 
sink  into  his  own  consciousness  in  order  to 
feel  his  spiritual  union  with  God,  to  whom 
to  return  Avas  the  only  bliss  to  long  for.  These 
ideas  are  palpably  reflected  in  the  Buddhistic 
temples.     They  were  first  hewn  into  rocks 
with  gloomy  piety,  and  an  amount  of  patient 
labour  which  has  been  equalled  only  by  the 
builders  of  the  early  Christian  chui'ches  and 
the  admirable  Gothic  domes  and  cathedrals. 
The  pointed  arch  was  adopted  by  the  Bud- 
dhists, so  much  so  that  we  advance  no  parti- 
cular paradox  in  stating,  that  in  the  same 
way  as  Renaissance  was  a  revival  of  Greek 
and  Roman  forms,  Gothic  architecture  was 
btit  a  revival  of  Buddhistic  and  Egyptian 
temples,  grottoes,  catacombs,  cloisters,  and 
monasteries.  The  same  spirit  of  quietism,  and 
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the  same  contempt  for  this  workl,  are  to  be 
traced  in  tlie  plan,  disposition,  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  15uddhistic  temples  as  in  those  of  the 
tlhristian  churches.  The  daylight  was  ex- 
cluded from  both.  The  altar  is  adorned  with 
the  quiet,  contemplative  form  of  Buddha,  sur- 
rounded by  ministering  servants,  and  angels 
floating  above  him  ;  it  is  surmounted  by  a 
'.■lobe-liko  structure,  representing  the  water- 
bubble-like  transitoriness  of  life  ;  the  two 
side  aisles  have  flat  roofs,  whilst  the  arched 
nave  represents  the  vaulted  heavens,  to 
which  the  mind  of  the  believing  masses  is  to 
be  drawn  by  the  concentric  lines  of  the  flat 

'  Two  elements  form  the  basis  of  Indian  art 
in  general  —  wood-carving  and  weaving. 
"Wood  and  ivory-carving  was,  without  con- 
sideration of  the  material,  transferred  to 
granite  and  marble  or  tufa  ;  and  the  textile 
patterns  were  carried  out  with  all  their  deli- 
cate intricacies  on  pillars,  ceilings,  and  Avails  ; 
so  that  the  columns  look  as  if  hung  with 
costly  shawls,  and  the  ceilings  as  if  carpets 
had  been  spun  overhead.  The  columns  (see 
Figs.  8  and  9)  of  the  Choultry  of  Madura, 
constructed  in  a  more  modern  style,  look 
as  though  they  had  been  manufactured  by 
an  ivory  or  wood- turner  for  some  delicate 
purpose  ;  they  certainly  do  not  convey  the 
idea  of  supporting  some  powerful  supercon- 
struction. 

Referring  to  the  ground-plan  of  one  of  the 
four  gates  of  the  Pagoda  at  Chillumbrum,  to 
the  south  of  Pondicherry  (see  Figs.  3,  4,  and 
5),  we  find  our  statements  still  more  con- 
firmed.    On  a  structure  36ft.  high  rises  the 
pyramidal  form  of  the  gate,  overcrowded  with 
sculptures.    The  width  of  the  opening  of  the 
gate  is  21ft.,  its  height  32ft.    The  walls  are 
interrupted  by  four  pillars,  of  which  we  give 
(Fig  4)  the  side  and  (Fig.  5)  the  front  view, 
which  are  also  covered  with  sculptures.  On 
the  front  we  have  a  fluted  column  ending  m  a 
fantastic  capital,  surmounted  by  a  powerfully 
projecting  cornice  ;  these  pillars  are  united  m 
pairs  by  a  colossal  chain.     Chain  pillars, 
column,  and  cornice  are  all  worked  from  one 
single  block  of  granite  of  at  least  60ft.  in 
length.    What  industry,  power,  and  patience 
the  Indians  must  have  employed  in  erecting 
such  marvellous  buildings  to  the  glory  of 
■Brahma  and  S'iva !  The  general  feeling  which 
Indian  architecture  calls  forth  is  that  of  as- 
tonishment.    Our  sense  of  beauty  is  rarely 
affected.     As    in  their  poems  and  philo- 
sophy, so  in  their  religion  and  art  :  we  are 
overawed  by  their  power  of  working  out  and 
constructing  Titanic  conceptions.     We  see 
in  all  their  products  the  tendency  to  use  up 
concrete  matter  for  the  expression  _  of  ab- 
stract notions.     Their  monstrous  divinities 
take  their  origin  in  the  struggle  to  shape 
what  is  formless,  to  represent  what  can  only 
be  worshipped,  but  not  brought  into  a  visible 
form.    The  infinite  substance  from  which  all 
and  everything  emanates  was  to  be  carved  or 
sculptured. 

The  emanation  theory  pervades  every  de- 
sign of  the  Indian  artist ;  there  is  nowhere 
rest  and  moderation ;  a  succession  of  periodi- 
cal developments  is  to  be  traced  ;  but  whether 
we  divide  their  buildings  into  the  Dravidian, 
Bengallee  or  Cshalflkyan  styles,  or  accept  with 
the  learned  Brahman,  Ram  Raz,  seven  orders 
of  columns  (two  of  which  are  given  m  Figs. 
8  and  9),  the  general  features  in  all  instances 
show  a  painful  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians to  become  masters  of  matter  for  an  ar- 
tistic purpose.  In  this  they  entu-ely  fail. 
Harmony  between  form  and  material— between 
matter  and  sjfirit,  is  wanting.  In  studying 
their  works  of  art  we  must  always  regret  that 
so  much  industry,  time,  and  material  has 
been  wasted  to  attain  so  poor  an  testhetic  effect. 
Art  with  the  Indians  is  an  everlasting  absorp- 
tion of  the  finite  by  the  infinite.  This  element 
which  is  antagonistic  to  all  real  art,  predomi- 
nated in  aU  they  produced.  A  wild  imagina- 
tion, if  not  trained  and  cultivated,  is  as  dan- 
gerous in  art  as  mere  technical  skill  without 


im;igination.  In  studying  their  mythology, 
poetry,  philosophy,  and  art,  we  become  con- 
vinced that  they  could  do  anything  if  once 
they  were  to  sober  down,  and  bring  themselves 
to  understand  that  in  art  th(!rc  are  cer- 
tain rules  which  must  be  observed,-  and 
that  any  amount  of  technical  skill  will 
not  make  up  for  a  want  of  icsthetic  know- 
ledge. We  must  learn  how  to  regulate  our 
inborn  dynamic  force  of  artistic  productive- 
ness, in  order  to  efiect  something  beautiful. 
Law  rules  the  universe  ;  law  must  also  be 
traced  and  knoAvn  in  art.  Our  modern  times 
must,  through  diligent  historical  studies, 
arrive  at  a  thorough  consciousness  of  these 
laws  ;  for  there  must  be  a  relation  between 
form  and  material,  spirit  and  execution,  sub- 
ject and  treatment,  with  which  we  become 
only  acquainted  through  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  social,  religious,  and  poetical  elements 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  certain  art  pro- 
ducts have  been  conceived  and  executed. 

A  new  court  will  shortly  be  opened  at  the 
South  Kensington  Musuem,  in  which  gigantic 
casts  of  works  of  Indian,  Roman,  and  Gothic 
art  will  be  exhibited  to  the  art-students,  and 
they  will  be  capable  of  drawing  comparisons 
and  fijiding  analogies  between  Indian  and 
Gothic  forms  in  the  general  treatment,  the 
arrangement,  grouping,  and  especially  in  the 
tendency  to  endow  forms  with  some  higher 
spiritual  essence.  In  this  the  Indian  artist 
did  not  succeed.  Gothic  art  had  already  to 
deal  with  a  humanity  freed  from  the  fetters 
of  matter,  "in  abstracto "  through  Christ, 
and  "  in  forma  "  through  the  Greeks,  and 
was  therefore  enabled  to  be  more  intelligible, 
though  it  often  lost  itself  in  mere  technicalities, 
neglecting  the  idealisation  of  matter. 


ON  THE  FIGURE-SCULPTURE  IN  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 
Lecture  H.*— Early  Christian,  Byzant'ite, 
AND  Early  Northern  Sculpture  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

R.  J.  F.  EEDFERN  delivered  his  second 
^,       lecture  on  this  subject  at  the  Royal  Archi- 
tectural Museum  on  the  1st  inst.    After  giving  a 
brief  summary  of  what  he  had  said  in  his  first 
lecture,  he  said  that  in  this  lecture  he  had  first  to 
consider  a  period  in  art  which  had  to  grow  out  of 
a  state  of  things  where  the  mind  was  for  the 
most  part  at  war  with  nature,  and  in  the  deep  and 
passionate  struggles  between  the  two,  the  plastic 
arts,  at  least,  while  often  assuming  great  beauty  of 
expression,  never  rose  to  pei-fection  ;  but  it  was  in 
this,  its  very  imperfection,  that  the  charm  of  Early 
Christian  art  lay,  for  its  very  failures  to  reach  to 
the  extent  of  its  aspirations  showed  how  much 
higher  was  its  aim  than  that  of  any  art  produced 
in°any  former  time.    The  greatest  danger  that 
the  Early  Christians  had  to  fight  against  was  the 
sensually-passionate    and    depraved  state  into 
which  the  antique  world  had  sunk,  and  the 
natural  reaction   to   this  resulted  in  asceticism 
—that   crucifying  of  the   flesh  which  waged 
war    against    aU    beauty,    and    even  went 
so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  Son  of  God  appeared 
on  earth  in  a  form  of  positive  ugliness.    From  His 
faithful  disciples,  however,  we  knew  that  a  dif 
ferent  and  loving  tradition  descended ;  but  when 
the  desire  came  to  produce  His  hiiman  form  m 
art,  both  the  plastic  arts  and  painting  had  sunk 
to  so  low  an  ebb  that  any  truthfulness  of  resem- 
blance could  not  be  attained.    It  was  true  that 
Alexander  Severus  gave  orders  for  the  execution 
of  a  statue  of  Christ,  but  if  this  was  ever  pro 
duced  it  undoubtedly  appeared  in  the  form  of 
some  antique  god— most  likely  Apollo.  The 
earliest  representations  of  Christ  that  had  come 
down  to  us,  indeed  the  earliest  works  of  Christian 
art,  were  to  be  found  on  the  sarcophagi  at  Rome, 
but  there  we  could  trace  no  attempt  at  actual 
resemblance.  The  figure  was  invariably  youthful, 
beardless,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  work,  in  a 
genuine  antique  style.    The  favourite  manner  of 
representing  Him  was  either  as  Christ  the  Teacher 
or  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd.    He  also  frequently 
appeared  as  performing  His  miracles,  and  the 


*  Lpcture  I.  was  reported  and  illustrated  '  in  the 
Building  News  a  fortnight  ago.  and  on  another  page 
of  thii  impression  will  be  found  illustrations  of  some  o£ 
the  works  described  in  this  the  second  lecture. 


Adoration  of  the  Magi  was  constantly  represented; 
l)ut  scenes  from  the  Passion  -.vore  almost  entirely 
omitted,   with   tlie   exception  of    two— Christ 
before  Pilate,  and  Peter's  Denial,  the  charac- 
teristic   cock    in  the    latter    subject  always 
forming    a     groat     feature.      Many  scones 
from    the    Old    Testament  were  represented, 
but    the    most    favourite    wore    the  Offering 
up  of  Isaac  and  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den.  From 
this  choice  of  subjects  it  would  bo  seen  that  such 
as  wore  theological  ox  dogmatical  wore  avoided, 
but  thoso  which  simply  pointed  to  the  certainty  of 
redemption,  or  inaa's  uu worthiness  of  that  re- 
demption, were  selected.       Sometimes  among 
these  sacred  subjects  wore  introduced  some  of  a 
purely  Classical  nature.    For  instance,  side  by 
side  with  the  Good  Shepherd  was  a  Cupid  and 
Pyche  in  loving  embrace,  or  Ulysses  tied  to  the 
mast  of  a  vessel  and  straining  to  join  the  allurmg 
sii-ens.    The  first  had  evident  reference  to  the 
soul  of  man,  and  the  last  pointed  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  world.    It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  first  efforts  of  Christain,  as  well  as  that 
of  Greek  art,  wore  exhibited  in  the  production  of 
symbols  and  emblems.    As  used  by  the  Chris- 
tains,  these  were  very  few  and  simple— the  cross, 
freciuently  combined  with  the  lamb  or  the  mono- 
gram the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  fish,  the  dove, 
the  peacock,  the  laurel- wreath,  the  vine-stock, 
and  the  palm.    On  some  of  the  sarcophagi  one  or 
two  of  these  emblems  repeated  formed  the  only 
embellishment ;  on  others  it  would  only  be  an 
intertwining  of  the  vine;  with  numerous  g:enu 
pressiD<T  the  grapes,  which  evidently  was  taken 
from  antique  myths,  but  adopted  from  the  frequent 
reference  to  the  vine  in  the  Scriptures.  Others, 
again,   had  all  these  emblems    and  symbols 
combined,   forming   a    simple  and   tellmg  or- 
namentation,  in  the  manner   shown    m  iig. 
4   of   our  page    of  photo-lithographic  illustra- 
tions.   The  spirit  of  these  works,  both  figij^es 
and  ornament,  was  quite  that  of  the  antique.  The 
style,  attitudes,  and  draperies  of  the  figures  were 
identical  with  the  old  work,  but,  above  all,  that 
pregnant  and  simple  treatment  of  omploymg  as 
few  fitrures  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  tell 
the  story,  was  rigidly  retained—an  example  which 
we  mic^ht  follow  with  profit  at  the  present  time. 
There  was  but  one  thing  in  the  treatment  of  these 
works  which  distinguished  them  from  the  antique, 
viz   the  combining  of  several  incidents  in  the 
same  scene.    Thus  the  subjects  were  generally 
arran^'od  in  two  continuous  rows,  as  shown  m 
Yiv  I  with  perhaps  the  portraits  of  the  deceased 
introduced  in  a  shell-like  frame  in  the  centre. 
Occasionafly  they  gave  to  the  arran  gement  an 
architectural  character,  separating  the  scenes  by 
columns,  and  covering  them  with  shell-like  arches, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2 ;  but  the  former  frieze-like 
arrantrement  was  the  more  general,  the  latter 
beincr^found  to  occupy  too  much  space.    AU  these 
works,  of  course,  wore  in  relief,  but  there  were  a 
few  separate  statues  of  this  period  still  in  exist- 
ence at  Rome,  representing,  for  the  jnost  part, 
our  Lord,  as  we  found  Him  on  the  reliefs.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  of  the  Early  Christian 
statues  was  the  large  bronze  figure  of  S.  Peter,  at 
S    Peter's  m  Rome  (shown  in  Fig.  3).    It  was 
produced  about  the  fifth  century,  and  showed  an 
amount  of  technical  skill  and  truth  quite  sur- 
prisinc'  for  that  time.    It  could  not,  however,  be 
called  an  original  work,  for  every  line  betrayed  it 
to  be  a  close  copy  of  some  antique  senatorial 
figure  ;  it  had,  however,  exercised  influence  in 
forming  some  characteristics  of  Medi^iival  art, 
the  held,  with  its  short  curly  hair,  the  stubbly 
beard,  and  general  fretful  expression  of  face  being 
the  type  by  which  we  recognise  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles  in  subsequent  art.    The  left  arm  was 
folded  in  the  drapery  in  that  sling-like  manner 
which  formed  such  a  feature  in  the  disposition  of 
Gothic  drapery,  and  the  thighs  were  sloped  and 
shortened  in  the  manner  invariably  seen  in  suc- 
ceeding seated  figures,  the  upright  attitude  of  the 
body  which  was  adopted  being  often  exaggerated 
afterwards.    Another  work  of  importance  of  this 
period  was  the  statue  of  S.  Hippolytus  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Lateran,  but  its  general  treatment 
was  very  like  that  of  tho  S.  Peter.  Although 
painting  was  practised  in  the  Catacombs  almost 
as  extensively  as  sculpture,  yet  it  might  safely 
be  said  that  ISarly  Christian  art,  like  Greek  art, 
had  its  beginning  in  tho  plastic  arts  ;  but  while 
the  glory  of  the  Antique  over  remained  in  its 
sculpture,  Mediaeval  art  soon  found  its  strength 
to  lie  in  painting,  and  sculpture,  as  early  as  tho 
Byzantine  period,  had  to  sink  to  tho  second  place, 
where  through  aU  the  middle  ages  it  remained. 
Not  only  did  it  take  this  second  place,  but  it 
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bsrrowod  most  of  its  chai-act  ristics  from  the 
dominating  art.    All  who  dosired  to  thoroughly 
study  Modiioval  sculpture  should  therefore  give 
equal  attoution,  if  possible,  to   tho    sister  art 
of  painting  during  tho  same  period.  About 
the    time    of    Constantine    numerous  general 
laws  wei-e  imposed  upon  architecture  tln'oughout 
the  Roman  world  to  restrain  the  Oriental  gorgoous- 
ness  which  liad  then  crept  into  use.    But  when 
the  capital  was  transferred  to  Byzantium,  these 
bonds  wore  relaxed,  and  the  arts,  under  tho  direct 
infiuenco  of  the  East,  soon  sacrificed  the  beauty 
of  line  and  form  to  the  overwhelming  masses  of 
colour  and  ornament,  and  sculpture  sank  into  all 
but  insignificance,  the  small  ivory  carvings,  such 
as  diptyches,  by  which  we  knew  Byzantine  sculp- 
ture best,  being  for  a  long  time  tho  only  carved 
productions  of  the  Eastern  metropolis.    Not  that 
no  larger  works  were  ever  produced  in  Byzan- 
tium, for  tho  monument  which  Justinian  erected 
in  543  was  one  of  the  most  colossal  works  over 
produced.    The  small  ivory  carvings  referred  to, 
apart  from  anything  that  might  be  learned  from 
thoir  style  of  art,  were  really  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  influence  they  had  on  the  subsequent 
form  of  altars  and  altar  ornaments.    The  style  of 
these  works   in    their    ornaments  and  archi- 
tecture was  after  the  Antique,  but  the  figures, 
year  after  year,  became  further  removed  from  the 
perfection  of  the  old  work,  till  at  last  they  became 
more  stiff  and  motionless  by  far  than  tho  earliest 
efforts  of  Greek  art,  and  they  were  generally  not 
much  improved  by  tho  draperies  being  overloaded 
■with  embroidered  and  other  patterns.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  figures  were  improved  by  being  over- 
laid with  this  ornament.     Pig.  6a,  for  example, 
although  simple,  certainlyhad  not  the  simplicity  of 
beauty  in  its  naked  outline ;  but  when  the  bends  and 
diapers,  &c.,  were  added,  as  in  Pig.  Gb.,  it  became 
quite  a  respectable  figure.    After  the  sixth  cen- 
tury Byzantine  art  for  several  centuries  spread 
over  almost  the  entii'o  West,  but  sculpture,  as 
combined  with  it,  never  attained  importance  at 
any  time  or  anywhere.    Romanesque  work  was 
at  first  severe  and  simple,  its  large  smooth  sur- 
faces only  giving^  scope  to  painting,  but  after- 
wards it  began  to  admit  a  profusion  of  ornaments, 
and  sculpture,  now  become  very  rude,  but,  in 
grouping  at  least,  still  very  ingenious,  was  again 
united  to  architecture,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, began  to  assume  new  life  and  vigour.  In 
the  first  epoch  of  Romanesque  work,  what  sculp- 
ture was  then  done  was  almost  entii-ely  confined 
to  the  production  of  small  ivory  carvings  adorn- 
ing the  inside  of  small  portable  altars,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Byzantine  triptych  ;  but  about  tho 
twelfth  century,  when  the  ornate  Romanesque 
architecture  (then  freed  from  antique  restrictions) 
was  being  adopted  with  enthusiasm,  the  plastic 
arts  were  pressed  into  co-operatiDn  to  an  unlimited 
extent — so  profusely,  indeed,  that  in  succeeding 
styles  of  architecture  certain  limits  on  the  use  of 
carved  work  had  to  be  enforced  ;  for  instance,  the 
practice  which  in  this  period  obtained  of  crowding 
the  capitals  with  figure  subjects  was  in  later  styles 
quite  abandoned.  The  new  kind  of  portal  and  fagade 
adopted  in  the  Romanesque  gave  the  utmost 
scope  to  tho  sculpture,  as  in  such  works  as  Notre 
Dame  de  Poitiers,  for  instance,  which  was  one 
immense  bas-relief,  extending  from  the  basement 
to  the  summit  of  the  frontage.  The  altars,  pulpits, 
and  screens  were  now  all  embellished  with  sculp- 
tures, and  the  old  metal  fonts  had  now  to  compete 
■with  the  richly-carved  stone  ones  which  were  now 
used.    It  was,  perhaps,  by  these  fonts  and  the 
carved  tympani  of  doorways  that  we  in  this 
country  were  made  most  familiar  with  the  sculp- 
tures of  this  period,  which,  while  admirable  for  a 
certain  quiet  dignity,  were  exceedingly  rude,  and 
showed  but  little  evidences  of  a  definite  concep- 
tion. In  the  museum  there  was  a  oast  of  the  most 
celebrated  font  of  this  period  that  we  had  in 
England,  i.e.,  the  old  black  marble  one  at  Win- 
chester, and  Fig.  7  represents  one  at  Kirkburn 
Church,  Yorkshire.    It  would  strike  the  observer 
how  this  and  kindred  works  resembled  the  Early 
Christian  sarcophagi  in  the  setting  out  of  the 
subjects ;  there  was  the  same  economy  of  space, 
often  identical  in  the  ranging  of  one  row  of  figures 
above  another ;  the  same  running  of  one  scene 
into  another  ;  the  same  pregnant  manner  of  tell- 
ing the  story  ;  but  how  different  was  the  execu- 
tion ;  every  vestige  of  antique  truth  was  lost,  and 
grotesque  disproportion  became   the  rule  (see 
Pigs.  7  and  8).    In  Fig.  7,  the  man  leading  the 
fox  was  nearly  all  head,  and  this  poor  attempt  at 
the   hiaman  figure   was   seen    in  conjunction 
with  the  near  approach  to    nature  attained 
in  the  animal  figure,  and  a  similar  result  was 


seen     in     most     examples     of     this  period 
whore  man, and  beast  wero  illustrated  together; 
indeed,  this  did  but  illustrate  a  well-known  cha- 
racteristic of  all  primsoval  efforts,  from  the  Egyp- 
tian downwards.    In  Fig.  8  the  limbs  of  the 
angel  and  fiend  engaged  in  weighing  souls  wore 
drawn  out  to  great  length,  and  the  head  was  very 
small.    The  nimbus  was  first  introduced  in  tho 
Byzantine  period  ;  at  first  it  was  very  large,  and 
set  low  down  behind  tho  head ;  but  during  the 
whole  of  the  Romanesque  period  it  was  rarely 
given  to  any  figure  but  that  of  Our  Lord.  Some- 
times no  circle  was  used,  but  simply  a  cross 
behind  the  head,  as  shown  in  the  upper  part  of 
Fig.  7.    At  no  period  of  Media)val  art  was  pro- 
found symbolism  so  much  affected  as  during  tho 
time  of  tho  Romanesque  ;  and  hence  the  most 
ofteu-repe.ated  subject  was  that  of  the  Majesty  of 
Our  Lord  enthroned   and  encompassed  by  tho 
vesica,  tho  rainbow  at  his  foot  or  forming  his 
throne,  and  in  his  loft  hand  a  sceptre,  orb,  or 
book  (more  often  the  latter),  whilo  the  right  hand 
was  raised  in  benediction.    Occupying  the  four 
angles  formed  by  the  outline -of  tho  vesica  wore 
invariably  to  be  found  the  emblems  of  the  Four 
Evangelists,     and    sometimes    Cherubin  and 
Seraphim  ;  but  these  last  wero  greater  favourites 
with  tho  painter  than  with  the  sculptor.    A  fine 
example  of  a  "  Majesty  "  was  the  one  at  Durham, 
shown  in  Fig.  9.    Tho  dignity  of  the  figure  was 
very  great,  and  the  composition  of  tho  Evange- 
listic  emblems    could   scarcely   bo  improved. 
One   thing   to   be  studied  in  Media) val  ait — 
perhaps    the    thing    of    all    others — was  its 
excellent    drapery,   and  the    mode    in  which 
this  was  treated   in  seated  figures    was  well 
worth  notice.    In  tho  seated  statues  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  or  of  Early  Greece,  there    was  little 
attempt    to  bestow  the  drapery   covering  the 
lowerpartof  the  body  in  anything  but  parallel  lines 
to  the  limbs,  and  it  was  just  so  with  the  earliest 
seated  figm-es  of  the  Romanesque   period.  In 
the  right  of  tho  tympanum  of  Barfreston  Church 
there  was  an  instance  of  this  treatment  of  the 
drapery.    Egyptians  and  Assyrians  might  be  said 
never  to  have  departed  from  this  mode,  but  the 
Greeks  and  Mediicvalists  soon  did  so,  and  the 
example  from  Durham  (Fig.  9)  was  a  successful 
effort  to  get  some  cross-fold  to  give  the  required 
unity  in  the  composition  of  the  fi'^ure,  and  we 
have  here  the  diagonal  leading  fold  between  the 
knees  which  afterwards  became  such  a  feature  in 
Gothic  drapery.    The  chief  characteristic  in  this 
drapery  was  its  winding  ropy  nature,  following 
the  course  of  the  limbs,  as  particularly  shown  in 
Fig.  5,  and  this  was  but  the  crude  rendering  of 
Classic  lines.   At  no  time  in  the  middle  ages  were 
tho  people  more  deeply  sunk  in  superstition  than 
during  this  period  ;  hence  grotesques  and  goblin- 
like  forms  of  all  kinds  were  very  abundant. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
sculpture  in  central  France  began  to  gain  in  ex- 
cellence with  the  changes   which  were  being 
wrought  in  architecture — changes  which  were 
soon  to  develope  into  the  glorious  style  which  we 
knew  as  Gothic.    At  Chartres  we  found  tho  best 
evidence  of  this  commencing  vitality,  and  there  was 
to  be  seen  for  the  first  time  a  perfect  system  of 
arrangement  of  subjects  so  as  to  form  an  intelli- 
gible scheme  ;  but  the  ruling  laws  of  the  archi- 
tecture were  so  strong  that  sculpture  had  to  be  the 
veritable  slave  of  her   exacting  mistress.  A 
glance  at  the  column-like  figures  of  the  por- 
tals of  Chartres  would  show  this  ;  yet  from  this 
subjection  there  was  about  to  spring  the  freedom 
and  life  in  the  plastic  arts,  the  advent  of  which 
will  be  treated  of  in  tho  next  and  concluding 
lecture. 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN  TO  ENGINEERING 
WORKS. 

AT  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  the 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society 
on  Friday  evening  last,  a  lecture  was  delivered 
on  this  subject  by  Professor  Kerr,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Whitaker,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  commencing,  introduced 
his  subject  by  showing  that  architecture  was 
artistic  construction,  or,  in  other  words,  graceful 
and  decorated  building.  Grace  embodied  in  the 
structural  contrivance,  and  grace  superadded,  were 
necessary  in  the  form  and  ornamentation.  The 
enjoyment  of  art  was  therefore  nothing  more 
than  the  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  effort 
made  by  the  designer  to  please  by  means  of  the 
introduction  of  the  element  of  grace.  It  was 
therefore,  obvious  that  the  building  work  of  the  en- 


gineer should  be,  equally  with  that  of  tho  architect, 

tho  logitimiito  sulijoct  of  graceful  design,  i.e.,  of, 
art.    Tliore  would  so  far,  indeed,  bo  absolutely 
no  differcnco  between    the   engineer    and  the 
architect,  the  distinction  between  those  two  classes 
of  building  designers  being  only  one  of  conveni- 
ence in  tho  division  of  labour,  whereby  tho  archi- 
tect devoted  himself  more  to  ordinary  house- 
building, and  all  that  was  connected  therewith, 
and  tho  engineer  took  up  the  more  simple  and 
massive  order  of  undertakings,  such,  for  instance, 
as  bridges  and  quay-walls  (leaving  out  of  the 
present  question  such  works  as  canals,  harbours, 
and  railways),  and  those  collateral  works  which, 
although  pertaining  primarily  to  the  architects' 
province,  had  been  recently  carried  to  an  unusual 
pitch  of  advanced  mechanical  contrivance,  such 
as  the  great  roofs.    But  there  was  no  reason  why 
engineers'  work  should  be  ugly,  as  was  sometimes 
thought  it  must  be,  because  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  tho  architect  for  convenience.  Not 
only  should  it  be  not  positively  ugly,  but  it  should 
bo  rendered  positively  graceful.      To  this  end  it 
would  not  be  enough  merely  to  take  the  ordinary 
details  of  architectural  design,  and  apply  them, 
somehow  or  nohow,  to  the  engineer's  work.  The 
Professor  said  he  was  old  enough  to  remember 
when  a  book  was  to  be  had  which  treated  of  the 
application  of  the  Five  Orders  of  Architecture  to 
the  steam  engine,  so  that  one  could  have  an 
engine  of  tho  Doric,  Ionic,  or  other  style,  accord- 
ing as  his  so-called  "  taste "  dictated.  This, 
however,  was  radically  unsound   in  principle, 
because  the  subject  so  treated  was  one  of  mecha- 
nical   engineering,  and   therefore   out  of  the 
architect's  range  altogether.  But,  in  like  manner, 
the  mere  attachment  of  columns  and  a  bit  of  en- 
tablature, or  of    tho  corresponding  features  of 
Gothic  work,  to  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  was  little 
less  objectionable,  because  the  treatment  was  a 
sham  as  regarded  the  proper  purposes  of  the 
architectural  work  so  applied.    Above  all  things 
in  engineering,  there  should  be  no  shams ;  the 
existence  of  the  construction,  in  all  its  articula- 
tion, was  essential,  and  the  art  of  the  matter  must 
be  inflexibly  based  upon  the  fundamental  condi- 
tion that  it  was  to  bo  involved  in  the  science  of 
structui'al  contrivance — admitting,  in  fact,  of  no 
modification  thereof  except  the  minimum  of  ne- 
cessity to  meet  the  requirements  of  grace  as  a 
subsidiai-y  element  in  the  contrivance.  Much 
had  been  said  about  a  new  style,  as  if  it  only  re- 
quired a  sufficiently  intelligent  effort  of  will  to 
invent  an  entirely  novel  method  at  request ;  but 
nothing  of  this  sort  could  be  achieved  in  any  art, 
and  in  architecture  particularly  it  required  the 
concurrent  influences  of  a  variety  of  essential 
purposes  to  produce  anything  really  new.  Herein 
consisted  the  chief  advantage  of  the  proposal  that 
engineering  should   bo  made   artistic,   for  in 
engineering  we  had  new  purposes.     The  objects 
of   the  work   were   frequently   altogether  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  past  architectural  effort ; 
the    materials,    either    in    themselves    or  in 
their  application,  were  often  different,  and  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  scientific  design,  if  not 
new  in  mechanical  principle,  was  in  many  kinds 
of  work  quite  novel  in  administration.    This  it 
was  which  more  than  any  other  consideration  en- 
couraged the  lecturer  to  press  upon  the  engineer- 
ing   profession    the    necessity  for  rendering 
engineering  works  artistic.    He  said  he  proposed 
to  divide  his  subject  under  four  heads  :  (1).  Wall- 
work,  (2)  Arch-work,  (3)  Iron  Truss-work,  and 
(■i)  Iron  Girder-work.  These  four  divisions  would 
inclu  de  Imost,  if  not  quite  all,  the  varieties  of 
construction  and  design  which  needed  to  b3 
looked  upon  as  being  essentially  involved  in  the 
subject.    With  regard  to  the  first  division.  Wall- 
work,  there  was  less  to  be  said  than  in  the  case  of 
the  other  divisions.    It  might  further  be  sug- 
gested that  in  this  particular  matter  the  resources 
of  architecture  were  exhausted.    For  three  thou- 
sand years,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  men  had 
been  continuously  working  at  the  more  or  less 
artistic  designing  of  wall- work.    It  was  pei-haps 
the  first  and  foremost  of  the  subjects  of  ordinary 
architecture,  and  taking  into  view  the  wall-work 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
that  of  the  various  schools  of  the  Mediajval  period 
— Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  and  Saracenic 
— with  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  present  or 
modern  European  era,  there  seemed  to  him  no 
field  in  which  the  engineer  could  hope  to  intro- 
duce much  originality.    At  the  same  time,  as 
regarded   that  novelty  of   purpose  which  was 
spoken  of  as  tho  essence  of  artistic  treatment,  he 
felt  that  even  in  wall-work  there  was  a  peculiar 
majesty  and  great  massiveness  in  certain  en- 
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gineerins    pvojocts    -which,    if    fairly  taken 
up   in  the  artistic  spirit,   might   produce  an 
intorostinf,'    character    oquivalont    to  novelty 
in  a  certain  sense.     And    here  probably  tlie 
Egyptian  typo  of  treatment  would  bo  found  the 
most  sugfTOsti  vo,  owing  to  its  great  simplicity  and 
its  Herculean  characteristics  of    detail.  [The 
Professor  here  illustrated  on  the  blackboard  the 
mode    in  which   the  Egyptians  disposed  their 
typical  wall,  with  a  batter  on  the  faco,_  and  a 
plainly-covered  crowning  course  or  cornice,  and 
no  stylobate,  comparing  this  with    the  Greek 
mode  of  treating  perpendicular  faces  with  stylo- 
bate  and  entablature.]  Asoxamples  of  ai-chitectural 
■wall-work  taking  the  place  of  what  too  many 
engineers  and  others  at  the  present^  day  would 
make  crude  plain  stone  or  brick  facing,  the  lec- 
turer showed  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  in 
the  Roman  Coliseum,  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
Newgate  Gaol,  and  pointed  out  the  application  of 
artistic  principles  therein  visible.    The  lecturer 
concluded  his  remarks  on  this  section  of  his  sub- 
ject by  suggesting  that  sculpture  on  a  colossal 
scale,  probably  in  basso  relievo,   might  be  at- 
tempted with  great  promise.  If  he  had  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  naked  wall  to  deal  with,  nothing  would 
delight  him  more  than  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
sculptor,  with  directions  to  trace  thereon  the  out- 
lines of  some  stupendous  flgure-wovk,  and  then 
simply  go  to  work  and  cut  it  in  low  relief,  like 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  to  stand  before  the  multi- 
tude in  its  sheer  vastness  and  simplicity.  Turn- 
ing to  the  second  section  of  his  subject,  viz.,  Arch- 
work,  the  Professor  said  he  felt  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge that  it    was  in    Mediaival  architecture 
that  arcuation  was    carried  out  to  perfection. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  Romans  had  previously  introduced  the  mode, 
and  had  pursued  it  with  great  success,  both  sti'uc- 
turally  and  artistically,  as  shown,  for  instance, 
in     the     Coliseum    facade     before  referred 
to.      Speaking    to    engineers,  he    knew  they 
would   understand  him  when   he  pointed  out 
that  the  pointed  arch  was  essentially  stronger 
than  the   semi-circular  form.     Still,  Medifflval 
building,  with  all,  its  wonderful  and  elaborate 
system  of  counterpoise,  was  but  crudely  designed 
as  regarded  what  we  should  call  science — in  other 
■words.  Mediaeval  science  was  in  such  a  backward 
state  that  few,  except  archaeologists,  would  recog- 
nise it  as  science  at  all.    Gothic  work,  in  short, 
was  done  very  much  by  rule  of  thumb — arrived  at 
tentatively  ;  and  a  great  many  churches  which 
were  not  strong  enough  to  stand  had  disappeared. 
Those  Gothic  buildings  which  existed  at  the 
present  day  were  merely  those  which  happened 
to  be  better  built  than  others  which  had  fallen. 
The  Mediasval  men,  for  instance,  knew  nothing 
■whatever  of  the  truss.    But  the  excessive  light- 
ness of  their  arch-work  was  most  remarkable. 
This  characteristic  of  complete  lightness,  how- 
ever, was  obviously  a  step  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  simple  majestic  repose  which  seemed 
so  essential  to  the  idea  of  engineering  arch-work 
rendered  artistic.     At  the  present  day,  unfor- 
tunately, Gothic  work — more  particularly  as  prac- 
tised in  secular  buildings — was  too  often  ren- 
dered ugly  of  malice,  prepense  ;  it  was  intention- 
ally ugly,  for  the  sake  of  violating  -what  were 
considered  to  be  the  effeminate  rules  of  the  Neo 
■Classic  mode.     The  "muscular  Christians"  of 
the  modern  Gothic  school  sought  to  cure  this 
effeminacy  by  showing  the  world  how  masoulinely 
ugly  they  could  make  their  buildings.     If  the 
engineer's  work  was  to  be  ugly,  let  it  be  ugly 
because  he  could  not  make  it  present  a  better 
appearance.     One  characteristic  difference 
tween  Gothic  and  Classic  was  one  which  engineers 
would  readily  appreciate — namely,  the  difference 
between  the  merely  picturesque  and  the  archi- 
tecturesque.    The  latter  word  was  a  pet  phrase 
of  the  lecturer's  own,  but  he  maintained  that  it 
had  a  meaning  which  could  not  be  expressed  by 
any  other  term.     "  Picturesque  "  was  the  pha- 
racter   of  being  picture-like,    and    "  architec 
turesque  "  was  the  character  of  being  architecture- 
like.    If  engineers  wanted  to  make  their  work 
picture-like,  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  their 
adoption  of  the  Gothic  style ;  but  if  they  wanted 
to  make  their  work  architecturesque,  they  would 
not,  in  his  opinion,  adopt  that  style.  Mediaival 
work  was  picturesque  or  nothing.    On  the  other 
hand.  Classic  buildings — such  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  the   Royal  Exchange,  and  Somerset 
House — were  characterised  by  architecturesque- 
ness,  possessing  a  character  of  repose  which  was 
totally  independent  of  picturesqueness,  and  which 
could   scarcely   exist  in  common   with  it.  It 
would,  he  thought,  be  suicidal  for  engineers  to 


fix  their  attention  upon  the  Gothic  stylo  of  the 
present  moment  as  the  point  de  depart  for  render- 
ing their  works  artistic.    If  their  works  were  to 
oxliibit  any  real  feeling  for  art,  they  must  dove- 
lope  a  now  style  of  their  own,  suited  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  their  work  ;  and  he  ventured  to 
say  that  for  the  basis  of  such  a  style,  engineers 
must  look  to  Neo-Classic  work  (or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  Modern  European  style  of  architecture)  as 
their  type.     It   was   from    the  comparatively 
solemn,  muscular,  majestic  work  of  the  Classic 
type  that  engineers  must  expect  such  a  develop- 
ment as  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  their 
works.    With  regard  to  arch-'work  particularly, 
one  thing  that  had  never  been  done  in  archi- 
tecture, but  which  it  was  open  for  engineers  to 
do,  was  the  equilibration  of  the  arch.  Increasing 
the  depth  of  the  voussoirs  from  the  haunches  to 
the  crown  of  the  arch  was  clearly  not  the  thing, 
and  whore  it  was  done,  it  was  obviously  nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  mere  piece  of  show,  manifestly 
unscientific.    There  was  no  reason  whatever  why 
engineers   should  not  equilibrate  their  arches, 
and  show  it  honestly;   and  particularly,  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  treat  in  the 
most  artistic  way  their  bridges  upon  the  very  basis 
of  the  equilibration  of  the  arch.    Coming  thirdly 
to  the  question  of  iron  roofs  and  trussed  work, 
the  Professor  remarked  that  this  was  ground  more 
peculiarly  modern.    Such  a  thing  as  a  truss  was 
unknown  in  the  middle  ages.  In  Mediaeval  work, 
the  tie-beam,  strange  as  it  might  appear,  was 
always  a  beam.    It  was  never  in  tension,  but  was 
always  subjected  to  cross  strain.    The  king-post 
also  in  those  times  was  a  post,  and  was  in  com- 
pression, not  tension.    Nothing  could  be  more 
remote  from  trussing  than   that  system ;  and 
nothing  in  medifeval  carpentry  was  'much  better 
than  that.    The  great  arched  ribs  of  the  middle 
ages  derived  their  strength  from  being  pinned 
together  in  the  manner  of  our  own  semicircular 
ribs.    The  idea  of  trussing,  like  all  other  good 
things  which  belonged  to  modern  European  enter- 
prise, was  discovered  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 
centirry.     He  was  glad  he    was    speaking  to 
engineers,  for  architects  would  not  believe  this  ; 
they  were  too  often  lost  in  the  -whims  and  fancies 
of  mere  archasology.     The  truss,  then,  was  the 
product  of  the  Classic,  or   rather  Neo-Classic 
period,  i  e.,  the  period  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  because  Italy  of  that  period  was 
the  cradle  of  our  age  in  architecture  as  in  all  other 
things.    Of  course  we  had  made  immense  strides 
in  construction  from  the  primitive  truss  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  Italy  to  the  wide-spanned 
spider-weblike  roofs  with  which  we  were  now  so 
familiar  at  our  railway  stations  and  elsewhere. 
The  introduction  of  rolled  iron  had  been  not  only 
the  making  of  England  as  regarded  railways,  but 
it  had  been  the  making  of  engineers  as  regarded 
trussing,   allowing  them  to  introduce  scientific 
construction  to  the  utmost  limit.    It  was  a  curious 
fact  that  trussed  roofs  had  never  been  thoroughly 
architecturally  treated,  and  the  reason  of  this 
might  be  profitably  inquired  into.     He  did  not 
know,  for  instance,  of  any  ordinary  roof  truss 
which  had    been  artistically  treated  in  itself, 
showing  the     articulation    of  its  construction 
honestly,  and  yet  presenting  elegance  of  appear- 
ance  throughout  all  its  parts.     Suppose  the 
architect  were  to  set  himself  the  task  of  rendering 
the   truss  architectural,  the  first  consideration 
was  that  the  conditions  of   the  most  absolute 
science  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  design.  Art 
was  not  to  supersede  science,  nor  was  it  opposed 
to  science.    Art  was  merely  something  which 
was  introduced  as  an  element  of  pleasure,  incor- 
porated with  and   not  merely  super-added  to 
science,  its  introduction  modifying  the  forms  of 
science  a  little,  although  very  little— only  just 
sufficiently  indeed  to  secure  the  maximum  of  artistic 
effect  with  the  maximum  of  scientific  strength.  In 
treating   a  truss  artistically,  therefore,  it  was 
necessary,  in  the   first  place,  to  design  it_  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  scientific 
construction.    Art  should  be  introduced  into  it 
only  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  certain  modifications 
of  the  scientific  forms,  always  remembering  that 
it  was  better  in  works  of  that  kind  to  sacrifice  art 
to  science  than  science  to  art,  although  in  the 
generality  of  cases  the  two   might   go  hand-in- 
hand,  ■n'ithout  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  either. 
Taking  next  the  case  of  road  bridges,  the  Pro- 
fessor said  he  supposed  the  day  had  gone  by  for 
making  such  bridges  with  cast-iron  ribs.    But  in 
the  case  of  a  built-up  iron  girder  in  the  form  of 
the  arch,  how  ought  it  to  be  treated?    To  take 
the  beams  divided  into  the  proper  number  of 
lengths  in  imitation  of  stonework,  and  so  connect 


them,  was  not  art.    The  circular  form  had,  in 
reality,  nothing  to  do  -with  tho  theory  of  such  an 
arch.    The  circular  form  of  the  arch  was  that  in 
which  it  became  ultimately  developed  in  stone, 
provided  certain  conditions  were  fulfilled,  and  not 
otherwise.    It  was  a  great  mistake,  therefore,  to 
sot  out  an  iron  road-bridge  on  tho  segment  of  a 
circle  and  there  leave  it.    The  intrados  of  each 
beam  ought  scientifically  to  be  straiglit  orconvex, 
and  why  then  should  it  be  made  concave  ?  It 
was  utterly  wrong  in  principle  to  take  the  mere 
form  of  tho  stone  arch  as  tho  model  for  an  iron 
Jiridge.  A  stone  bridge  assumed  tho  eircnlar  form 
merely  because  the  voussoirs  were  so  short  that 
it  was  not  worth  while  to  make  them  straight  at 
the  intrados.    With  regard  to  suspension  bridges, 
Professor  Kerr  said  he  did  not  tliink  that  any- 
thing like  tho  principles  of  architectural  design 
could  be  applied  to  them,  because  they  wero 
obviously   more  of   the  nature  of  mechanical 
engineering  worliS  than  of  what  ho  might  term 
architectural  engineering  worlvs.  It  was  of  course 
true  that  the  piers  might  bo  rendered  architectural 
features,  and  the  roadway  might  bo  treated  to 
some  extent  on  architectural  principles,  but  he 
did  net  see  bow  it  was  possible  to  treat  the  chains 
architecturally ;  it  was  obvious,  indeed,  that  no 
architectural    principles    could   bo  applied  to 
chains.    With  reference  to  the  great  iron  roofs 
of  which  so  many  examples  wero  now  to  be  seen, 
tho  Professor  said  that  if  there  was  any  one  de- 
scription of  engineering  work  which  O'lght  to  be 
rendered  artistic,  it  was  these  great  railway  sta- 
tion roofs.    There  was  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  such  structures    should   not  be  rendered 
elegant  and  graceful  in  the  extreme,  inasmuch 
as  they  possessed  primarily  in  themselves  all  the 
elements  of  gracefulness,  impressivene'S  of  out- 
line, and  grandeur  of  form ;  and  it  would  bo 
possible  to  introduce  something  at  any  rate,  of 
an  artistic  nature,  without  materially  adding  to 
the  cost.    Excepting  at  the  Great  Western  Sta- 
tion, Paddington,  scarcely  anything  had  been 
done  in  that  direction.    He  considered  Mr.  Bar- 
low's roof  at  St.  Pancras  Station  to  be  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  elegant  roofs  he  had  ever  seen ; 
still,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  introduce  art 
into  the  work.     Ho  did  not  blame  engineers 
because  they  did  not  introduce  art  into  all  their 
works,  for,  like  architects,  they  had  to  abide  by 
their  instructions,  but  ho   thought  that  they 
might  often  do  better  if  they  knew  how,  as  of 
course  they  generally  had  unlimited  funds  to 
deal  with,  (laughter.)  In  endeavouring  to  render 
such  roofs  as  he  had  referred  to  artistic,  the 
articulation  of  the  construction  should  always  be 
left  apparent.  If  the  construction  were  concealed' 
the  chief  element  of  proper  building  art  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  domain  of  sham  was  entered  ; 
and  when  once  shams  wero  resorted  to,  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  where  their  employment  would 
end.    He  could  not  but  reiterate  ;  most  emphati- 
cally that  the  first  great  rule  waste  exhibit  tho 
science  honestly  and  faithfully,  however  much 
they  adorned  it,  and  to  be  by  no  means  ashamed 
of  true  construction.    In  trussed  work  it  seemed 
to  him  that  there  were  two  new  elements  quit© 
capable  of  being  made  the  basis  of  new  means 
of  architectural  design.    Firstly,  there  ■was  the 
rodwork,   comprising   the   slender     iron  tie- 
rod    performing    the    duty    formerly  under- 
taken   by    the   cunibrous    tie-beam,    and  the 
king    and    queen  rods,    fulfilling    the  duties 
of  the   old   king  and   queen  posts.     At  tho 
same  time,  within  such  limits  as  those  to  which 
it  was  usually  applied,  it  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment which  must  be  treated  on  new  ground.  No 
architectural  ornament  would  do  for  a  rod,  unless 
it  was  something  derived  from  the  brass  pipes 
with  which    candelabra  were   suspended,  tho 
application  of  this  kind  of  treatment  being  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  the  rods  of  our  great  iron 
roofs.    Rolled  sections  of  iron,  again,  were  a 
novelty  in  construction,  and  any  application  of 
art  to  them  must  be  on  an  entirely  new  basis. 
Indeed,^he  invention  of  a  new  style^of  construc- 
tion— a  method  suited  tg  new  materials  and  con- 
ditions— was  a  problem  really  in  the  hands  of 
engineers.    The  Crystal  Palace  might  be  said  to 
have  introduced,  almost  by  accident,  an  entirely 
new  mode  of  wall  construction — an  iron  frame- 
work filled  in  with  glass — a  method  of  construc- 
tion which  was  capable  of  being  developed  into 
something  extremely  graceful  and  beautiful.  Tho 
worst  feature,  artistically,  of  tho  generality  of 
that  class  of  work  was  tho  arcading,  not  but  that 
the  ensemble  of  the  arcade  was  exceedingly  good, 
but  it  was  not  the  result  of  constructive  necessity, 
and  why  should  tho  form  of  the  arch  be  intro- 
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duceJ  in  such  work  nieroly  for  tho  sake  of  cu=ito 
mavy  outlines  ?    Such  an  appropriation  of  forms 
was  not  art.    Tho  Crystal  i'alaco  stylo  of  work 
properly  consisted  of  uprights,  cross-hoarors,  and 
brackets  to  shorten  tho  bearings  between  the 
uprights.    Why,  then,   should  not  the  Crystal 
Palace  arches  be  made  brackets  in  outward  ap. 
pearanco  as  well  as  in  constructive  reality  ?  This 
Ciystal  Palace  work  was  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
danger  of  introducing  architectural  forms  into  the 
ironwork  of  engineers'  structures ;  although  it  was 
questionable  whether  the  results  would  have  been 
surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  had  an  architect  been 
the  designer.  With  regard,  lastly,  to  girder  work,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  built  girder  of  plate- 
iron  was  comparatively  a  constructive  novelty, 
although  it  had  been  in  use  long  enough  to  make 
it  discreditable  to  architects  and  engineers  that 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  render  it  orna- 
mental.   He  remembered  some  girders  of  this 
kind  which  ho  himself  had  put  in  about  twenty 
years  ago  at  the  ofHoes  of  the  National  Provident 
Institution,   in   Gracechurch-street,    which  he 
thought  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  that  plate 
girders  could  bo  ornamentally  treated  in  archi- 
tecture ;  but  very  few  attempts  had  been  made  in 
this  direction  since.    It  was  very  easy  to  aftempt 
art  in  this  way,  and  yet  to  pay  due  regard  to  all 
tho  requirements  of  constructive  science.  Here, 
again,  he  would  repeat  (for  it  could  not  be  too 
often  reiterated),  that  it  was  necessary,  first,  to 
design  any  work  of  engineering  in  strict  accord 
with  the  absolute  necessities  of  science  ;  and  then 
the  same  work  might  be  re-designod,  so  to  speak, 
on  another  sheet  of  paper,   retaining  all  the 
essential  constructive  features,   and  modifying 
the  forms  only  so  far  as  would  be  necessary  to 
render  the  constructive  perfection  agreeable  to 
the  eye.    In  a  plate-iron  girder  the  work  of  the 
structure  was  performed  by  the  flanges,  the  web 
doing  nothing  more  than  to  hold  the  top  and 
'bottom  flanges  at  a  certain  distance  apart.  The 
diagonal  braces  of  a  lattice  girder  fulfilled  the 
same  office,  and  the  work,  therefore,  might  be 
open  or  pierced,  because  there  was  no  need  for 
the  web  to  be  solid.    Why,  then,  should  not  the 
webs  of  plate  girders  be  pierced  in  varied  pat- 
terns, or  giiillodes.    A  web  pierced  in  tliis  man- 
ner would  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  solid  web, 
and  would  present  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance.    It   was    difficult    to    account  for  the 
•thing  not  having  been  more  generally  done,  espe- 
cially as  the  extra  cost  would  not  be  great.  As 
to  the  flanges,  they  were  very  generally  put  to- 
gether and  rivetted  in  an  exceedingly  rough,  not 
to  say  unworkmanlike  manner.    A  little  more 
finish  and  neatness  in  the  workmanship  would 
vastly  improve  the  appearance  of  plate  girders. 
Every  rivet  might  be  made  ornamental.    In  the 
girders  before  referred  to,  the  Professor  said  he 
faad  caused  a  little  patera  to  be  screwed  on  lo  the 
head  of  every  rivet,  and  these,  being  gilt,  pre- 
sented a  very  good  effect.    A  box  girder  might 
be  ornamentally  treated  by  attaching  light  iron 
castings  or  w-rought-iron  scrollwork  on  the  out- 
side of  the  webs.    Lattice  girders,  which  were 
now  so  largely  used,   were  capable   of  being 
rendered   particularly  artistic,   and  something 
more  pleasing  than  the  ever-recurring  diamond- 
ing on  a  huge  scale  ought  to  have  been  done 
Isefore  now.    At  a  glance,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
if  architecture  wete  applied  to  lattice-work,  very 
little  trouble  and  expense  would  suffice  to  make 
lattice  girders  most  beautiful  objects  in  detail, 
instead  of  being  left,  as  at  present,  in  all  their 
nakedness  ;  but  it  was  of  no  use  to  stick  on  a  few 
wretched  castings,  or  to  rest  content  with  facing 
the  abutments  or  piers  with  polished  granite 
shafts.    Tubular  work  was  the  last  he  should 
£nemion,  inasmuch  as  it  presented  a  compara- 
tively restricted  field  for  anything  like  treatment 
on  architectural  principles,  although  it  had  pro- 
duced objects  most  imposing  in  their  character, 
and  was  possibly  destined  to  produce  still  more 
majestic  and  magnificent  structures.    Of  course, 
outline  was  the  important  consideration  in  such 
works  as  these,  and  what  ornamentation  was 
used  should  be  simple  and  grand.     But  why 
should    an    ordinary    railway    viaduct  cross- 
ing a   street   be   so   intolerably  ugly — almost 
intentionally  ugly— as  was  usually  the  case  ? 
Such  structures  as  he  was  refering  to,  the  engi- 
neer^ might  surmount  with  a  cornice— not  an 
architect's  cornice,  but  an  engineer's  cornice  (a 
thing  yet  to  be  invented) — and  below  he  might 
have  his  sill  moulding— also  yet  to  be  devised. 
Between  these  ho  might  fill .  in  with  good  bold 
ornament  in  relief,  and  so  render  the  structure 
beautiful.    In  this  connection  the  sculptor  might 


advantageously  assist  the  engineer  by  modelling 
relievos,  to  bo  cast  in  metal,  or  even  ham- 
mered out.  A  few  figure-subjects  might  bo  so 
used  with  marvellous  ott'ect.  In  conclusion. 
Professor  Kerr  again  enforced  the  necessity  of 
designing  artistic  engineering  work  in  the 
right  and  only  way.  He  would  first  design  the 
work  on  one  sheet  of  paper  as  at  present,  with 
regard  solely  to  the  necessities  of  scientific  con- 
struction. These  requirements  fulfilled  as  it  were 
in  the  skeleton,  their  construotivoly-pcrfoct  forms 
should  bo  translated,  so  to  speak,  into  what  would 
be  essentially  the  same  forms  slightly  modified  to 
suit  rosthetic  requirements.  Tho  ornament  should 
not  be  designed  first,  and  the  construction  suited 
to  the  ornament,  nor  should  the  construction  be 
merely  clothed  with  ornament  afterwards ;  the 
only  true  way  was  to  make  the  ornamental  ele- 
ment an  integral  portion  of  the  whole  design, 
which  could  only  be  done  in  the  way  he  had  indi- 
cated. The  ornament  should-  never  hide  tho 
articulation  of  the  structure,  but  the  construction 
should  always  be  honestly  and  fearlessly  shown, 
elaborated  to  any  extent  in  artistic  grace,  but 
never  '^compromised  in  its  essentials.  This 
would  be  true  engineering  art,  and  tho  sooner  it 
was  fairly  tried  the  bettor. 


Discussion. 

The  President  remarked  that  Professor  Kerr's 
admirable  lecture  had  afforded  much  matter  for 
discussion,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the 
members  give  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Haughton,  A.I.C.E.,  remarked  that  the 
learned  Professor  seemed  to  look  upon  engineers 
as  al-ace  of  artistic  Pariahs,  but  there  were  a  great 
many  good  reasons  why  engineers  were  not  so 
fully  artistic  in  their  works  as  could  be  wished. 
Ho  (Mr.  Haughton)  thought  that  engineers  ought 
to  be  ai'tistic  as  well,  but  tho  reasons  were  nume- 
rous why  they  could  not  be  so  at  all  times.  To 
mention  no  other  reason,  they  had  to  deal  with 
inartistic  people — men  who  had  no  taste  for  art, 
but  regarded  its  exhibition  as  a  weakness  on  the 
part  of  the  engineer.    That  it  was  possible  for 
engineers  to  bo  artists,  or  to  exhibit  artistic  powers 
in  their  works,  the  works  of  some  of  the  greatest 
luminaries  of  the  profession  testified.     In  the 
foreground  he  must  refer  to  Telford :  he  had 
never  seen  a  bridge  of  Telford's  that  had  not 
beauty   about  it.     The    Britaynia  Bridge,  by 
Robert  Stephenson,  was  very  graceful,  consider- 
ing the  matei-ials  that  its  builder  had  to  deal 
with.    Brunei  again,  in  the  Saltash  Bridge  and 
other  works,  had  evinced  no  small  degree  of  art- 
power  in  dealing  with  the  enormous  masses  of  his 
structures.     The  Saltash  Bridge  was  a  purely 
engineering  work,  and   had  not  a  particle  of 
ornamental  detail  about  it,  and  yet  its  appear- 
ance was  exceedingly  graceful,  while  possessing 
the  indispensable  characteristics  of  majesty  and 
repose.    The  Paddington  Station,  also  by  Brunei, 
evidenced  great  taste  on  the  part  of  the  engineer. 
Straight  lines  instead  of  curved  lines  would  be 
the  most  productive  of  good  effects  in  engineer- 
ing works,  simply  because  they  would  generally 
be  found  to  be  the  outcome  of  engineering  con- 
structive principles  ;  but  that  marvellous  effects 
might  be  produced  by  straight  lines  was  evidenced 
by  the  works  of  the  Greeks   and  Egyptians. 
Indeed,  the  engineers'  line  of  beauty  was  the 
right-line.    One  reason  why  engineers  were  not 
artistic  in  their  works  was  that  they  were  a  pro- 
fession of  yesterday — and  a  profession  which,  at 
the  outset,  was  thoroughly  swamped  wiih  work, 
which  necessarily  had   to   be   got  through  as 
quickly  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  public 
safety,  and  for  the  first  few  years  of  their  ex- 
istence as  a  profession  they  had  no  time  to  think 
of  art,  and  had  they  found  time  they  would  have 
been  before  their  age.  Now,  howe  rer,  that  greater 
attention  was  being  paid  to  artistic  matters,  and 
when  the  engineering  profession  was  less  glutted 
■with  work,  he  believed  that  engineers  would  not 
be  content  to  ignore  the  claims  which  are  made 
upon  them._    He  could  not  help  saying,  however, 
that  many  of  the  architectural  productions  of  the 
present  day  were  not  at  all  up  to  the  mark.  One 
great  work   recently  completed — great   as  to 
extent  and  importance — viz.,  the  new  S.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  was,  he  thought,  extremely  discreditable 
to  the  architect  who  carried  it  out.    He  was  often 
very  much  surprised  at  the  wretched  architectural 
attempts  to  be  seen  sometimes. 

Mr.  Walton,  A.I.G.E.,  said  that  with  a  great 
deal  of  Professor  Kerr's  remarks  he  entirely 
greed.  He  fully  concurred  in  the  sentiment 
that  engineers  should  first  of  all  be  truthful  in 
their  construction,  and  he  agreed  that  the  method 


laid  down  by  the  Professor  for  rendering  en- 
gineering work  artistic  was  the  only  right  one. 
He  confessed,  however,  that  after  all  the  Pro- 
fessor had  said  on  the  subject  of  tho  design  of 
gii-ders,    he  did  not   think  ho  could  do  much 
better  than  he  had  hitherto  done.    He  should 
have  liked  to  hear  the  professor  lay  down  some 
rule  or  principle  for  the  treatment  of  such  a  girder 
as  that  spanning  the  approach,  to  the  London 
Bridge  Railway  station.    In  a  case  of  the  kind, 
whore    the    single    span  was    100ft.    or  so, 
it    did     not    appear    to    him    how    such  a 
girder  could  be  rendered  artistic.    As  to  the  in- 
troduction of  cornices,  that  had  been  done,  but 
with  very  little  or  no  satisfactory  eflfect.  He  was, 
however,  particularly  struck  with  one  thing,  viz  , 
the  total  absence  from  the  Professor's  discourse 
of  the  word  "  shadow."    It  seemed  to  him  (the 
speaker)   that  if  engineers   were  to  get  good 
shadows  into  some  of  their  performances  they 
would  certainly  gain  in  effect.    Mr.  Haughton 
had  referred  to  beauty  of  outline,  and  herein,  he 
(Mr.  Walton)  thought,  consisted  the  only  gene- 
rally available  element  of  beauty  of  works  of 
engineering.     No  amount  of  applied  ornament 
would  look  well  on  an  ugly  shaped  structure,  but 
a  structure  with  a  good  outline  would  always 
look  well  without  being  ornamented  in  detail  ; 
indeed,  so  vast  were  the  works  of  engineers  that 
they  must  trust  to  outline   alone,  for  detailed 
ornamentation  of  their  structures  was  out  of  the 
question  on  the  score  of  expense. 

Mr.  Rew  having  made  a  few  remarks, 
Mr.  Pain  endorsed  what  had  been  said  as  to 
the  necessity  of  engineering  structures  having  a 
good  outline.  With  regard  to  what  had  been  said 
by  the  Professor  as  to  tho  unsuitability  of  Gothic 
forms  for  the  purposes  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  Pain 
said  that  Westminster  Bridge  was  certainly  more 
allied  to  Gothic  than  to  Classic  art.  [Professor 
Kerr:  There  is  nothing  Gothic  about  it.]  Mr 
Pain  said  that  in  his  ignorance,  as  an  engineer,  ha 
had  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  Gothic  bridge, 
and  he  believed  that  the  engineer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Page,  called  in  the  aid  of  the  architect  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  advise  and  assist  in  the 
ornamental  features  of  the  structure.  In  his  (the 
speaker's)  opinion,Westminster  Bridge  was  a  great 
step  in  advance  in  the  alliance  of  art  with  en- 
gineering. The  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Railway- 
station  was  another  very  excellent  illustration  of 
the  combination  of  art  and  engineering.  Robert 
Stephenson  was  the  engineer,  but  the  architec- 
tural work  was  by  a  Mr.  Dobson,  a  local  architect. 
He  knew  of  no  building  of  its  kind,  whether 
ohitectural  or  purely  engineering,  which  was  a 
finer  structure  thkn  that  station. 

The  discussion  was  continued  at  great  length 
by  Messrs.  Yolland,  Usill,  Butler,  Walmisley, 
Sandall,  and  others.  Two  or  three  of  the  speakers 
spoke  in  highly  appreciative  terms  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  writings,  and  one  gentleman  would  like 
to  know  what  suggestions  the  Pi'ofessor  could 
give  for  rendering  such  works  as  gasometers 
artistic.  One  speaker,  on  the  question  of  shams, 
denied  that  Portland  cement  was  a  sham,  when 
properly  treated. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  having  been  given  to 
the  lecturer. 

Professor  Kerr,  in  reply,  said  that  most  of  the 
speakers  seemed  to  have  misunderstood  the  drift 
of  his  remarks.  From  what  he  had  heard,  how- 
ever, he  perceived  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  very  fairly  represented  the  inquiring 
turn  of  mind  which  characterised  the  members  of 
the  engineering  profession.  But  he  advised  tho 
members  not  to  trust  too  implicitly  in  Ruskin's 
teaching ;  for  Mr.  Ruskin  had  defied  himself  over 
and  over  again,  and  had  publicly  declared  that  he 
never  considered  himself  right  until  he  had  con- 
tradicted himself  four  times.  One  gentleman  had 
been  good  enough  to  ask  him  to  say  how  a  gaso- 
meter could  be  designed,  and  another  how  he 
would  treat  a  large  girder  such  as  that  at  London 
Bridge.  He  could  only  repeat  that  engineers  very 
often  had  it  in  their  power  to  very  greatly  im- 
prove the  eft'eot  of  their  works  ;  and  if  they  bore 
in  mind  the  principles  he  had  laid  down,  such 
works,  whether  gasometers  or  bridges,  were 
capable  of  being  made  more  pleasing  than  at 
present,  without  detriment  to  the  science  of  the 
construction. 


The  top  of  a  leaden  coffin,  ornamented  with 
Medusa  heads  and  lions  in  the  Roman  style,  to- 
gether with  several  small  vases,  have  just  been 
found  near  Sittingbourne.  The  objects  wQl  be  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  Kent  Arch«ological  Society's  journal. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHJEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Oxford    Architectural    and  Historicai. 
Society  — Tho  last  w;ilk  during  tho  present  term 
•f  tho  mombors  of    this  society  took  place  on 
Saturday  wook,  whoa  tho  town  of  Abingdon  was 
visited      Tho  party  iirst  visited  S.  Nicholas 
Church  over  whicli  they  were  conducted  by  tho 
Rev  E  Summors.    Mr.  James  Parker  said  tho 
church  was  built,  accordin,^;  to  Lehmd,  by  ono 
of  the  Abbots  of  Abingdon,  Nicholas  do  Gulh;im  ; 
and  that  most  of  tho  Abbots  of  those  days  took 
their  names  from  tho  places  from  whence  they 
came.    Nicholas  do  Coloham  was  Abbot  from  tho 
year  1289  to  1307,  so  that  they  were  able  to  fit 
'the  date  of  tho  church  pretty  nearly.    The  west 
front    which   was   a   good   specimen     of  its 
stylo'  from  tho  Norman  to  tho  Early  English,  was 
the   only  part   of   tho   original  building  still 
standing;  and  the  Norman  ornaments  remain- 
ing  combined   with  the  light  thirteenth  cen- 
tury arches,  &c.    The  foundation  of  the  church 
had   been   followed  -when  it  was  rebuilt.  Of 
the    thirteenth   century   work  there  was  still 
to   be  seen   a   small  window,   but  the  other 
■windows  were  of  difJeront  dates.    The  chancel 
seemed  to  have  been  re-built ;  and  it  had  since 
that  period  been  so  restored  that  there  were  mono 
of  the  original  features  remaining.    The  company 
■were  then  conducted  over  the  ruins  of  Abingdon 
Abbey,  the  only  parts  of  which  now  standing  are 
built  into  a  brewery.  Mr.Parkerobservedthatthey 
possessed  three  almost  oomploto  records  respect- 
ing every  other  portion  of  the  Abbey,  hnt,  sin- 
gularly enough,  they  had  no  history  of  the  only 
part  which  now  remained — namely,  the  room  in 
■which  they  were  then  assembled,  and  the  cellar 
■which  ■was  underneath.     The  portions  of  the 
building  inspected  could  not  be  traced  to  an 
earlier    period   than    the    beginning    of  the 
thirteenth    century.     The    windows    of  the 
building    -were    also    of    the    thirteenth  cen- 
tury  style,     and    a    thing    to    be  observed 
■was  the  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  doorways. 
The  work  was  begun  by  Abbot  Faritius,  and  con- 
tinued by  Abbot  Vincent,  and  afterwards  by 
Abbot  Ingulph.    The  party  then  passed  over  the 
bridge  to" the  little  island  of  Andresseye,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  occupied  in  turn  by  0£fa, 
King  of  the  Mercians  and  West  Saxons,  about  the 
year  a.d.  760  ;  by  his  son  Egfrid,  who  died  on 
the  island  in  794;  by  King  William  the  Con- 
queror ;    and   afterwards   by  William  Rufus. 
Abingdon  Bridge,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
built  in  the  year  1416,  was  nest  visited,  and 
about  ■which  Mr.  Parker  read  an  interesting  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Oobham's  book  on  the  Abingdon 
Hospital.    In  S.Helen's  Church,  which  is  now 
undergoing  restoration,    Mr.    Parker  pointed 
out    that    the    fabric  possessed  a  very  fine 
spire    and    tower,     both    of    the  thirteenth 
century,  the  windows     being    also    of  that 
date.      There    vras     nothing    in    the  church 
earlier  than  the  thirteenth  centm-y._    In  con- 
sequence of  an  important  road  running  on  the 
■west  and  east  sides,  tho  only  chance  of  enlarging 
the  church  was  by  extending  it  on  the  north  and 
south,  which  made  it  one  of  the  very  few  churches 
which  are  broader  than  they  are  long.    An  extra 
evening  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  week.     Professor  Westwood  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  Utrecht  Psalter,  with  especial  re- 
ference to  the  recent  c  ontroversy  about  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.    He  treated  his  subject  under  four 
heads — namely,  the  historical,  paleographic,  celi- 
graphic,  and  ioonographio  character  of  the  manu- 
scripts, which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Psalter  dated  not  earlier  than  800  or  850.— Mr. 
J.  P.  Earwaker,  one  of  the  hon.  sees.,  then  read 
an  interesting  report  of  the  archaeological  disco- 
veries in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  during  the 
past  year. 

Aeceleological  Section  of  the  Birmingham 
and  Midland  Institote. — Last  week  Mr.  J.  H. 
Chamberlain,  F.R.I.B.A.,  gave  a  lecture  to  the 
members  of  the  Archaeological  section  of  the  Mid- 
land Institute,  on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Arcliseo- 
logist  upon  Revivals  of  Architectm-e."  The  lec- 
turer said  that  in  the  present  day  there  were  two 
art  revivals  -which  had  been  brought  to  pass 
within  the  last  500  years,  and  he  proposed  to 
sketch  some  part  of  the  work  that  the  archnjo- 
logist  had  done  in  promoting  them  to  tho  best  of 
his  ability,  and  in  spoiling  them  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  the  latter  having  been  managed  by 
him  far  more  successfully  than  tho  former.  The 
two  great  revivals  of  past  art  were  those  of  Italy 
and  England — that  of  Italy  being  known  as  the 


Renaissance,  and  that  of  England  having  no  par- 
ticular name,  except,  as  it  was  called  in  a  clumsy 
and  roundabout  fashion,  the  revival  of  tho  Gothic. 
Italian  revival  had  lasted  somewhore  about  500 
years,  during  which  time  it  had  done,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  a  very  groat   deal    of  work.     It  had 
covered  the  whole  of  Europe  from  ono  end  to  the 
other  with  various  buildings,  and  it  had  influenced 
tho  art  of  painting  and  sculpture.    In  Italy,  art 
revival  was  essentially  a  literary  revival,  and  was 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  ancient  manuscripts  and 
to  literature,  rather  than  to  tho  buildings  whicli 
adorned  and  still  adorned  Italy.    In  England  it 
could  not  be  said  that  tho  author,  tho  poet,  and 
tho  "literary  man  "  (to  use  an  ugly  phrasej^  had 
very  much  to  do  with  art  revival  hero.  Neither 
in  the  caso  of  Italy  nor  of  England  was  there  a 
complete  break  between  the  past  and  the  present 
in  art.    In  England  there  had  been  no  time  in 
which  Gothic  architecture  had  ceased  to  be  prac- 
tised, although  towards  tho  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Classic  change  began,  and  was  at  last 
forced  into  an  original  stylo  called  Elizabethan. 
The  Italian  revival  had  a  marvellous  influence  on 
tho  art  of  the  world,  which  was  encumbered  with 
buildino-s  erected  according  to  the  rules  and  laws 
laid  down  in  Italy  500  years  ago,  and  erroneously 
supposed  to  bo  the  laws  by  which  tho  ancient 
builders  were  o-overned  in  putting  up  their  temples 
and  buildings^  In  Italy  the  chief  cause  of  the 
revival  of  Classic  art  in  the  first  instanoe  was  the 
man  of  letters,  and  the  laws,  after  being  dis- 
covered, were  then  moulded  and  fashioned  by  the 
archaiologist.    In  England  we  might  dismiss  the 
man  of  letters  altogether,  and  the  arch;oplogist 
might  lay  what  claim  he  pleased  to  having  seen 
the  principal  cause  of  the  foundation  of  art  re- 
vival here.    The  archaeologist  was  influenced  by 
the  power  of  admiration,  and  that  had  led  him  to 
try  and  adapt  what  he  saw  in  old  work  to  what 
he  wanted  to  produce  in  the  present  day.    in  the 
way  of  doing  this,  however,  lay  the  whole  dif- 
ference between  the  good  and  the  evil  effect  of 
the  archaeologist  upon  art.    The  Elizabethan  style 
was  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  man  used 
that  which  he  admired.    In  Italy  there  were  only 
six  copies  from  which  to  take  the  revival,  while 
in  England  the  principal  remains  of  the  buildings 
were  ecclesiastical.    In  all  revivals,  the  little  and 
good  word  "  use  "  was  never  whispered  :  if  this 
had  been  done,  nine-tenths  of  the  results  obtained 
would  have  been  impossible,  and  the  other  tentli 
would  have  been  good.    The  lecturer  then  gave 
numerous  illustrations  in  which  the  archaeologist 
had  influenced  the  architecture  and  style  of  public 
buildings  in  accordance  with  his  taste,  and  espe- 
cially referred  to  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's.—Some 
discussion  followed,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  his  lecture. 


bo  78ft.  long,  by  50ft.  wide,  with  a  chancel  lift, 
deep  at  the  further  end.  Seat  accommodation 
will  bo  provided  for  about  900  people,  principally 
on  the  floor.  The  tower  will  rise  about  COft.,  ter- 
minating with  a  spiro  about  70ft.  high.  The 
building  will  be  of  a  simple  Decorated  character 
throughout,  local  limestone  of  different  tints,  ob- 
tained from  tho  nearest  quarries,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings  being  used,  and  the  interior  mouldings 
will  bo  formed  of  Watcombo  terra-cotta  plaster 
and  stone.  The  contract  was  taken  by  Mr.  E.  P., 
Bovoy,  builder,  Torquay,  at  about  £3,G00,  making 
with  tho  cost  of  tho  site,  £4,100.  Tho  plans  were 
kindly  furnished  by  the  Rev.  John  P.  .lohnstone, 
of  London,  who  is. the  architect;  but  in  his  absence 
Mr.  Bridgman,  of  Torquay,  will  watch  tho  pro- 
gress of  the  works. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 
Thames  EMBANiiMBNT  (Land)  Bill.  —  This 
bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  Thursday  week, 
and  was  referred  to  the  select  committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  Charing-oross  and  Victoria  Em- 
bankment Approach  Bill. 


CHURCHES   AND  CHAPELS. 

Gateshead.  —  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  (Roman)  Catholic  church  of  SS.  John  the 
Baptist  and  Patrick,  was  laid  at  the  Felling, 
Gateshead,  on  the  17th  inst.  The  style  selected 
by  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Hansom,  the  architects,  is 
Middle  Pointed  Gothic.  The  body  of  the  edifice  is 
to  consist  of  a  broad  nave,  90[t.  by  30ft.,  with  a 
narrow  aisle  on  each  side,  making  the  total  width 
55ft.  The  chancel  will  add  30ft.  to  the  length  of 
the  church,  and  it  will  have  a  side  chapel  and  vestry 
on  either  side.  The  tower  will  be  perforated  by 
a  doorway  in  order  to  give  access  to  the  nave 
from  the  street  on  which  it  abuts.  The  height 
of  the  tower  and  spire  is  designed  to  be 
I80ft.  The  special  features  of  the  interior  are  to 
be  the  very  tall  arcades,  and  the  absence  of  a 
clerestory.  The  church  is  estimated  to  accommo- 
date about  800  persons. 

Torquay.— The  foundation-stone  of  a  newWes- 
leyan  chapel  has  been  laid  at  Torquay.  The 
building  will  comprise  a  nave,  having  side 
aisles,  separated  with  clerestories  and  arches,  sup- 
ported on  Bath  stone  columns.    The  chapel  will 


ToTNES. — The  restoration  of  tho  parish  church  of 
S.  Mary,  Totnes,  has  been  effected,  under  the  caro 
of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.    Additions  have  boon  made  of 
north  aisle  and  new  vestry.    Inside,  the  transfor- 
mation is  almost  complete,  by  the  removal  of  two- 
thirds  of  tho  unsightly  old  pews  that  choked  the 
nave  and  aisles,  and  the  introduction  of  low,  open 
benches.  In  the  new  north  aisle  a  gallory  has  been 
erected.    Tho  columns  of  the  north  and  south 
arcades  have  been  straightened,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  cleaned  down.     The  huge  cornice  by  which 
tho  pulpit  was  surmounted  has  given  place  to  a 
light  and  elegant  one,  and  tho  paint  and  ■white- 
wash accumulated  during  the  last  three  or  four 
hundred  years  have  been  scraped  off.   Three  new 
windows  have  been  put  in  on  tho  south  side  of 
the  church,  and  two  others  for  the  west  end  are 
now  in  progress.    The  works  have  been  carried 
out  principally  by  Mr.  Reeves,  builder,  of  Totnes. 
The  stone  work  in  the  south  aisle,  and  of  that 
portion  now  in  progress,  is  by  Mr.  J.  Pulsford,  of 
Barnstaple.     Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  has 
executed  the  stone  and  wood  carving.  The  beau- 
tiful rood-screen  of  Beer  stone  sadly  needs  at- 
tention, and  the  chancel  is  still  in  as  neglected  a 
condition  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.    An  ugly 
iron  stove  stands  right  in  front  of  the  altar.  Five 
or  six  great  pews  are  fitted  up  right  against  the 
screen,   and  a  hideous  stucco  altar-piece  rises 
above  tho  altar  some  thirty-five  feet,  in  which 
Cupids  and  urns  are  liberally  introduced. 

Upper  Hollo^wat. — The  new  chapel  which  has 
been  erected  at  the  comer  of  Archway-road  and 
St:  John's-road,  Upper  HoUoway,  occupies  a  most 
commanding  position  facing  the  Junction-road. 
The  architectural  style  of  the  building  is  Roman- 
esque.   The  ground  was  of  a  somewhat  peculiar 
form,  and  it  required  considerable  skill  to  plan  a 
large  commodious  structure.  The  Building  Com- 
mittee therefore  invited   several   architects  to 
submit  designs,  and  after  great  deliberation,  those 
submitted  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  35,  Moorgate- 
street,  were  chosen  as  most  suitable.  The  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  by  John  Radmall,  Esq.,  m 
April  last  year,  and  the  works  proceeded  satis- 
factorily, although  delayed  about  two  months  by 
the  strike  in  the  building  trade.    The  west  front 
is  of  imposing  appearance,  and  has  a  noble  flight 
of  steps  leading  to  a  landing  the  whole  width  of 
,  the  building.     There  are  three  circular-headed 
I  entrance-doors,  with  columns  with  carved  capitals 
and  enriched  arch  sofi&ts  ;  above  is  a  large  light 
I  window  with  rose  window  in  head,  the  spandrels 
I  being  carved  with  Romanesque  foliage.    To  this 
'  front  there  are  two  turrets,  contaming  gallery 
1  stairs,  with  pointed  domical  roofs  of  Blue  Bath 
'  stone  and  iron  finials,  the  height  from  ground  to 
top  of  finials  being  85ft.    The  elevations  next  the 
Archway  and  St.  John's  roads  aro  similar,  having 
three  bays  of  two-light  windows.    The  transepts 
are  33ft.  wide,^with  entrance-porch  in  centre,  with 
two-light  windows  on  each  side,  and  large  rose 
window,  above  12ft.  in  diameter,  surmounted  by 
stone  pediment  with  acroteria  terminations  at 
angles  and  apex.    The  chapel  is  in  plan  a  Latin 
cross,  the  total  length  east  and  west  being  110ft., 
and  the  total  width  across  at  transepts  95ft.  Tho 
width  of  the  nave  is  44ft.     The  communion 
recess  is  arched  similarly  to  the  western  recess, 
the  span  of  the  arch  being  31ft.    The  effect  of 
the  arch  and  the  ceiling,  being  concentric  curves, 
is  extremely  fine,  and  the  acoustic  properties  are 
excellent.    As  there  is  only  a  western  gallery, 
there  are  no  iron  or  stone  columns  to  prevent 
seeing  and  hearing;  consequently  a  vast  area, 
seating  nearly  900  persons,  is  entirely  free  and 
unobstructed,  and  all  can   see   and  hear  the 
preacher.    The  western  gallery  has  space  for  the 
organ,  and  about  140  sittings  for  tho  choir  and 
Sunday-school   children.     The    stewards'  and 
ministers'  vestries  are  each  16ft.  square;  they 
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adjoin  the  communion,  and  have  external  doora 
and  stairs.  Tlie  decoration  of  the  interior  is  very 
effective,  tlio  coilings  being  in  blue  and  whito, 
with  blue  and  red  linos  and  ornaments.  The 
timbers  of  the  roof  are  light  brown,  the  walls  and 
dado  being  Pompeian  bull'  and  brown,  with  panels 
of  blue  with  rod  and  blue  enrichments,  the  plaster 
cornices  and  mouldings  being  left  white.  The 
appearance  of  the  whole  is  quiet  and  chaste.  The 
communion,  however,  is  rather  richly  treated 
by  arcadings  and  diapers.  The  architect  kindly 
prepai-ed  the  designs,  and  himself  executed  a  por- 
tion of  decorative  work.  The  basement  has  a 
large  school-room  for  200  boys,  200  girls,  and  150 
infants,  also  four  class-rooms,  each  18ft.  by  KJft. 
To  the  boys'  and  girls'  schools  and  class-rooms 
there  are  separate  external  entrances.  There 
are  also  apartments  for  the  chapel-keeper,  heat- 
ing chamber,  &c.  The  walls  are  of  brick,  with 
light  yellow  facing,  with  bands  of  dark  malm 
paviours,  and  dressings  of  Bath  stone,  &c.  The 
warming  is  by  hot  air  and  hot  water,  executed 
by  Mr.  Waller,  of  Fish-street-hill.  The  gas-fittings 
are  by  Mr.  Glass,  High-stroot,  Islington.  The  fore- 
man of  tho  works  was  Mr.  Taylor,  and  the  general 
contractors,  Messrs.  Dove  Bros.,  of  Islington. 
The  cost  of  tho  building  is  about  £5,(;00,  but  the 
total  cost,  including  land  and  all  charges,  is  about 
i7,200. 

WiNCHCOMBE,  Gloucestershire.— The  parish 
church  of  Winohcombe,  Gloucestershire,  has  been 
reopened,  after  a  tliorougli  restoration  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  Drayton  Wyatt.  The  parish 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom — in 
fact,  it  dates  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Mercian 
settlement.  The  pi-esont  church,  however,  is  a 
Perpendicular  structure,  but  it  is  of  considerable 
dimensions  and  architectural  merit.  Its  length  is 
155ft.,  and  its  peculiarity  is  that  it  has  no 
chancel-arch.  Till  lately  it  was  full  of  all  manner 
of  unsightly  excrescences,  including  what  was 
called  a  "  ladies'  gallery  "  at  the  east  end,  by  way 
of  balancing  a  similar  erection  which  blocked  up 
the  handsome  tower-arcb,  and  hid  its  exquisite 
groined  ceiling.  All  these  things  have  been 
awept  away,  and  tho  church  has  been  restored  to 
something  like  its  pristine  character.  A  chancel- 
arch  of  oak  has  been  inserted,  the  architect  being 
of  opinion  that  something  was  needed  to  break 
the  monotony  of  so  long  a  stretch  of  roof.  The 
works  have  already  cost  £3,000  and  there  remains 
still  a  good  deal  to  be  done  when  the  funds  in  hand 
permit  the  complete  execution  of  Mr.  Wyatt's 
plans. 

BUILDINGS. 

S.  George's  Uniok  — It  has  been  determined  to 
convert  the  workhouse  at  Kensington,  belongino- 
to  this  union,  into  an  infirmary,  and  plans  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell  for  raising 
the  building  another  story,  and  adding  other 
additional  structures,  besides  entirely  remodelling 
the  administrative  offices.  Before  carrying 
out  the  whole  of  the  alterations,  the  guardian°s 
await  the  suggestions  which  the  Local  Govern- 
ment BoM-d  are  preparing  for  entirely  reamxnging 
the  distribution  of  the  various  classes  of  paupers 
in  the  several  workhouses  belonging  to  the  Union. 
They  have,  however,  just  completed,  from  de- 
signs prepared  by  Mr.  Snell,  the  erection  of  a 
wash-house  and  laundry  with  steam  machinery 
and  hot-water  apparatus  for  supplying  the  whole 
house  as  proposed  to  be  enlarged. 

S.  Luke's  WoRKHOu.8E.^The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  have  called  upon  the  Guardians  of 
the  Holborn  Union  to  complete  the  carrying  out 
of  their  proposed  scheme  for  the  reconstruction 
of  this  workhouse,  delayed  for  some  time  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indisposition  of  the  Guardians  to 
incur  so  large  an  outlay.  Accordingly  their 
architect,  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  has  prepared  plans 
for  an  administrative  block  of  buildings  to  con- 
tain accommodation  for  the  various  officers  of  the 
establishment,  besides  clerks'  offices,  stores,  and 
committee  room.  On  the  second  floor,  acoom- 
modation  is  provided  for  the  pauper  helpers  em- 
ployed in  and  about  the  establishment,  and  on  the 
top  floor  provision  is  made  for  lying-in  patients, 
for  whom  a  bed  lift  is  provided  from  the  ground 
floor  in  close  proximity  to  the  porter's  entrance 
lodge.  The  cost  of  the  building,  for  which  tenders 
are  now  being  invited,  is  estimated  at  £8,000. 
When  completed,  the  workhouse  will  contain  all 
the  old,  infii-m,  and  sick  paupers  of  the  Union 
amounting  to  1,500  inmates. 

_  S.  Marylbbone  Workhouse.— The  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  building,  which  is  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  has  been  delayed  for  some  time,  owino- 


to  a  difficulty  in  arranging  tho  conditions  of  the 
leaso  with  the  ground-landlords.  Terms  havin^ 
at  last  been  arranged,  tho  Guardians  have  re 
quested  their  architect,  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  to 
prepare  plans  for  laying  out  the  building  upo 
an  entirely  new  plan.  Working  drawings  ani 
estimates  are  being  prepared  for  the  first  portion, 
which  will  consist  of  a  block  of  buildings  extend- 
ing tho  whole  length  of  the  Northumberland 
street  frontage.  This  building  will  contain 
accommodation  for  COS  chronic  and  infirm 
inmates,  and  probationary  wards  for  20  pauper.' 
besides  a  porter's  lodge,  master's  residence,  stores, 
board  and  committee  rooms,  clerks'  offices,  and 
rooms  for  the  district  registrar.  Tho  estimated 
cost  is  £2G,000. 

SCHOOLS. 

BiRCLE. — On  Saturday  last  the  corner-stone  of 
a  new  school  in  connection  with  tho  parish  church 
was  laid  at  Bircle,  Lancashire.  Tlio  building  will 
be  in  the  Gothic  style.  Mr.  S.  H.  Brocklehurst 
Manchester,  is  tho  architect ;  Mr.  James  Hill,  o 
Bury,  is  the  contractor  for  the  .mason  work ;  and 
Mr.  S.  Horrocks  has  tho  contract  for  the  wood 
work.  The  school-room  will  be  80ft.  by  21ft. 
and  there  will  bo  one  class-room,  KJft.  Gin.  square 
The  school  and  teachers'  house  aro  estimated  to 
cost  £1,000.  Tho  school  will  afford  accommoda- 
tion for  230  scholars. 

^  Driffield.  —  The  foundation-stone  of  tho 
School  Board  new  schools  was  laid  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  schools  will  accommodate  250  boys, 
250  girls,  and  200  infants,  with  master's 
residence.  The  buildings  are  in  tho  Lombardio 
stylo,  with  brick  facings  relieved  by  arches 
and  bands  in  red  stock  bricks,  with  slated 
roofs,  and  the  floors  are  composed  of  upright 
blocks  of  larch  set  endwise.  Mr.  H.  J.  Paull,  of 
Manchester,  is  the  architect,  and  lilessrs.  Hewson 
Brothers,  Driffield,  the  contractors  for  the  work 
at  the  sum  of  £i,5CG.  Gs.  6d. 
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THE    DESTRUCTION    OF  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND HOUSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — As  an  endeavour  to  oonsorvo  an  historical 
monument,  we  may  regard  with  satisfaction  tho 
recent  utterances  of  Lord  Elcho  and  others  as  to 
tho  preservation  of  Northumberland  House  by 
substituting  for  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  that  prepared  somo  years 
ago  by  tho  lato  Sir  James  Ponnothorno.  The 
readers  of  the  Building  News  are  aware  that  in 
order  to  form  a  noble  approach  to  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  a  now  street  is  proposed  to  bo  con- 
structed from  Charing-cross  to  the  Embankment, 
involving  the   demolition   of  Northumberland 
House  and  other  property  adjacent.    The  plan  of 
Sir  James  Pennothorne  also  shows  a  new  street 
from  Gharing-cross,  skirting  by  a  curved  line 
tho_  western   side   of  Northumberland  House, 
taking  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the  garden 
thereof,  but  leaving  the  house  itself  standing.  It 
is  this  plan  which  finds  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
Lord  Elcho,  and  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  point 
out  its  demerits,  putting  aside  the  question  of 
cost,  as  I  believe  that  no  reliable  estimate  was 
made  by  Sir  James  of  tho  expenditure  to  be  in- 
curred by  his  scheme.    Tho  would-be  preservers 
of  Northumberland  House  base  their  reasons  on 
the  antiquity,  architectural  interest,  and  associa- 
tions of  the  structure.    The  majority  of  them 
aro  faroiliar  only  with  the  screen-wall  in  front, 
and,  with  tho  exception  perhaps  of  the  centre, 
there  is  not  a  feature  in  it.  speaking  architectu- 
rally, worth  a  moment's  consideration.  As  regards 
tho  old  associations  of  the  spot,  if  the  new  street 
were  opened  up  on  the  western  side,  the  house 
itself  would  stand  between  two  thoroughfares — 
the  western  flank  walls  would  be  exposed  in  all 
their  architectural  nudity — part  of  the  garden 
would  be  lost — and  who   then  would  recognise 
tho  old  favourite  spot  so  completely  changed  and 
contracted?  Sir  James  Pennethorne's  scheme  was 
clever,  as  most  of  his  schemes  were,  but  it  had 
as  a  "  sine  qua  non  "  the  retention  of  Northumber- 
land House.    Had  his  views  been  taken  as  to 
the  formation  of  a  noble  thoroughfare  and,  at  the 
same  time,  an  important  public  improvement,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  a  plan  similar  to  that 
now  put  forward  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  would 
have  been  favoured  by  him  ;  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  moves  of  th,at 
Board  will  not  be  hampered  by  the  almost  childish 
desire  to  preserve  what  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  ducal  residence  of  a  by  no  means  high 
architectm-al  character.  W.  W. 
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M.  Caepentier  —We  cannot  send  the  back  numbers 
They  are  out  of  print. 

A  Country  J  diner  says :— "  I  accept  a  bUl  payable  at  three 
months  hence.  Is  it  customary  in  the  trade,  for  the 
timber  merchant  to  charge  his  customer  interest  for 
the  three  months  ?  "  We  should  say  there  is  no  estab- 
lished custom  in  the  matter.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  arraugcmeut.  Had  you  paid  ready 
money,  no  doubt  the  merchant  would  have  allowed  you 
a  discount. 

E.  J.  C— We  cannot  promise  without  seeing  the  sketch. 
J.  Hill  —Consult back  numbers  of  BuiLDinO  News. 

lutercom- 


J.  A.  R.— Ask  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  through 
munication." 


BATLEY  MARKET  COMPETITION.— A 

MANIFEST  INJUSTICE. 
SiR,_ — I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  insert  the 
following  letter  in  your  next  issue,  as  it  is  an 
account  of  one  of  those  unhappy  competitions 
architects  would  do  well  to  consider  before  enter- 
ing rashly  upon  these  hazardous  undertakings. 

Some  six  months  ago  I  prepared  a  set  of  com- 
petitive drawings  for  a  new  covered  market  for 
Batley,  in  Yorkshire,  in  answer  to  an  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  in  your  paper.  There  were 
tico  premiums  offered,  and  in  about  two  months 
after  the  drawings  were  sent  in  I  received  the 
somewhat  quaint  information  that  my  drawings, 
together  with  those  of  two  other  competitors, 
were  selected  as  being  the  three  best,  but  of  equal 
merit,  and  that  the  committee  ?iow  having  decided 
the  exact  dimensions  and  position  on  the  site, 
would  be  glad  for  us  to  revise  our  drawings,  and 
again  submit  them  in  competition.  This  I  com- 
plied with,  and  according  to  their  definite  instruc- 
tions in  writing  to  send  in  my  drawings  not  later 
than  the  7th  day  of  January  last,  I  did  so,  but 
heard  _  nothing  of  them  for  nearly  two  months, 
when  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  about  them,  I  was 
infoi-med  that  only  one  set  of  drawings  were 
then  received,  which  he  (the  town  clerk)  sup- 
posed must  be  mine,  but,  astonishing  to  say,  that 
the  other  two  sets  were  expected  in  on  the  28th 
of  February :  thus  giving  my  two  adversaries 
nearly  two  months  longer  for  the  preparation  of 
their  drawings  than  I  had. 

Upon  my  remonstrating  with  them  for  such 
conduct,  I  was  informed  that  I  should  have 
received— intimation  of  the  extension  of  time 
beyond  the  7th  January,  had  not  my  drawings 
been  received,  thus  proving  that  such  extension 
was  not  decided  upon  until  after  that  date,  owing 
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porliapB  to  tho  two  otlior  gontlomon  not  Laving 
Hont  in  thoir  drawings,  which  should  most 
docidedly  have  oxolndod  thorn  from  tho  com- 
potion  iiitowothor.  I  was  thus  placed  at  a  serious 
disadvantaKo,  tho  time  allotted  to  mo  boin^'  so 
very  short  that  I  could  not  '^\va  my  drawings 
that  consideration  I  mifrht  othorwiso  have  done. 

I  nood  scarcely  say  tho  two  successful  com- 
petitors are  local  giintlemon.  Ist  premium  to 
Mr.  Stead  Ellis;  2nd  do.  Messrs.  Shoard  and 
Ha'nstook,  A.R.I.B.A.— I  am.,  Sir,  yours  respoct- 
fu]jy  John  W.  Hurrell. 

48,'  Markot-placo,  Burslom,  Staffordshire. 
19th  March,  1873. 


THE  GULF  OF  BOTHNIA. 
Sir, — The  information  at  p.  348  of  yoiw  journal 
of  March  21st  as  to  fellinc;  timber  on  tho  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  is  incorrect.  I  have  been  up  tho  gulf, 
calling  at  all  tho  town  stations;  landed  at  Luloa, 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf ;  and  walked  120  miles 
inland  to  the  celebrated  Gellevara  mountain  of 
magnetic  iron  ore.  I  visited  some  of  the  large 
saw-mills,  and  saw  the  people;  but  I  witnessed 
none  of  the  misery  and  oppression  indicated  by 
the  writer.  On  the  contrary,  I  saw  robust  and 
apparently-contented,  well-cared  for,  and  well-tO' 
do  working-men.  There  is  a  cold  and  severe 
•winter,  with  very  hot  summers,  and  swarms  of 
mosquitoes;  tho  land  is  forest,  swamp,  river, 
lake,  and  open  plain ;  the  trees  are  self-sown,  fir, 
and  birch — the  fir  being  cut  for  exportation.  The 
trees  on  the  margins  of  the  lakes  and  rivers — say 
for  some  five  'miles  in — are  cut  in  the  winter, 
taken  to  tho  water,  and  thrown  on  to  the  ice, 
when  in  spring,  such  as  escape  smashing  at  the 
break-up  float  down,  to  the  saw-mill  stations  on 
tho  margins  of  the  gulf  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers.  The  peasants  are  as  well  aware  of  the 
value  of  their  labour,  I  should  say,  as  any 
peasants  in  Europe.  The  vice  of  Sweden,  how- 
over,  like  our  own,  is  drunkenness.  Spirits  ai-e 
cheap,  and,  as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  are  largely 
partaken  of.  This  dram-drinldng,  in  all  cotm- 
triea,  is  the  curse  of  civilisation. 

Winter  in  the  'north  is  not  the  dreary  time  we 
imagine  it  to  be,  as  it  is  the  season  of  visiting, 
balls,  and  parties  ;  and  the  Swedes,  even  on  the 
bank  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  know  how  to  enjoy 
themselves  during  their  winter,  as  witness  their 
large  ball-rooms  in  the  towns,  only  used  during 
this  season.  When  the  whole  country  is  under 
snow,  and  with  a  still,  bright,  dry  atmosphere — 
moon  and  stars  shining  as  we  never  see  them 
shine — the  aurora  magnificent  to  a  degree  beyond 
our  conception — the  people  do  not  think  their 
long  winter  by  any  means  the  worst  part  of  their 
year. — I  am.  Sir,  &c.,  R-  R' 

March  21,  1873. 


MASONRY. 
SiRj — With  your  pel-mission,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  observations  upon  the  paper  with  the 
above  heading  which  is  reported  in  tho  Building 
News  of  the  l'4th  and  21st  inst.  These  practical 
papers  are  of  immense  advantage  to  all  those  de 
sirousof  obtaining  a  sound  practical  education,  but 
it  is  obvious  they  should  be  perfectly  correct,  if 
they  are  to  accomplish  this  end.  Unfortunately,  the 
paper  in  question  contains  many  things  more  cal- 
culated to  mislead  than  enlighten.  Indeed, 
masonry,  of  all  subjects,  seems  to  be  least  un- 
derstoo'd  by  professional  men,  it  being  very  rare 
to  meet  with  published  statements  about  the 
every-day  working  details  of  masonry  which  do 
not  sound  unfamiliar  and  outlandish  to  the  crafts- 
man. 

With  respect  to  the  paper  under  consideration, 
In  the  first  place,  I  note  with  pleasure  the  cor- 
rect essentials  given  for  a  good  wall — namely, 
stone  laid  on  its  natural  bed.  The  wall  to  be  well 
filled  and  bedded  in  mortar — not,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  the  heart  filled  with  loose  dry  stones,  and 
some  mortar  flushed  over  the  top.  The  stones 
also  not  to  be  too  dry,  so  as  to  absorb  tho  moisture 
quickly  from  the  mortar,  and  so  destroy  its  ad- 
hesive properties.  With  respect  to  "  bond,"  it  is 
stated  that  the  usual  practice  is  one  bond-stone, 
or  as  it  is  thoro  called,  "header,"— a  very  un- 
masonio  name,  by  the  way,  and  one  which  smacks 
strongly  of  tho  bricklayer — in  every  4  or  5ft. 
super.  Now  practically  it  is  found,  and  almost 
always  acted  upon,  that  one  bond-stone,  or 
"  through  "  to  every  8  or  Oft.  super  makes  excel- 
lent work,  where  the  walling  is  otherwise  good. 
And  it  is,  as  the  author  states,  important  that 
these  bond-stones  go  throuo-h  the  entire  width  of 
wall,  and  are  not  spm-ious  bonders.    If,  however, 


tho  wall  ho  of  great  width,  say  3ft.  and  upwards, 
I  prefer  having  the  bond  in  two  stones  instead  of 
one,  the  entire  width  of  wall,  each  of  thoso  stones 
being  two-thix-ds  tho  width  of  wall  and  over- 
lajiping  each  other  as  section  A  ;  thus,  if  tho  wall 
bo  3ft.  wide,  each  of  tho  abovo  stones  would  be 
2ft.  on  bod  and  overlap  1ft.  The  reason  for  this 
,  the  heart  of  a  wall  is  never  so  firm  as  tho 
faces,  and  is  liable  to  yield  a  little,  leaving  the 
bond  stono  hollow,  when  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
snapped,  and  thus  be  no  bond  whatever.  In  the 
church  I  am  now  superintending,  the  outside  wall 
is  ono  kind  of  stone  and  tho  inside  another,  and 
tho  bond  is  thus  formed. 

Now  comes  tho  subject  which  has  induced  me 
to  trouble  you  with  those  lines,  in  order  to  correct 
somo  of  tho  errors  the  author  of  tho  paper  has 
fallen  into  respecting  tho  technical  definition  of 
the  kinds  of  stonework.  I  am  led  to  do  this  in 
tho  hopo  of,  in  however  humble  a  way,  assisting 
those  who  desire  to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of 
this,  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  noblest,  of  crafts. 
Pray,  sir,  pardon  this  bit  of  enthusiasm,  but  when 
I  regard  a  building,  beautiful  in  proportion,  and 
dignified  in  repose,  I  think  there  cannot  well  bo 
any  work  of  man  more  impressive,  and  this  fool- 
ing is  quickened  and  the  pleasure  very  much 
heightened,  if  you  should  have  personally  worked 
some  of  those  individual  stones  which  collec- 
tively go  to  make  up  tho  perfect  whole.  I  can 
very  well  imagine,  from  experience,  the  pride  it 
must  have  caused  the  late  Ivie  Mackie,  Esq.,  who 
on  one  occasion  formed  part  of  an  influential  de- 
putation from  Manchester  to  tho  Post-Master 
General,  and  having  to  wait  at  the  General  Post- 
office  for  an  audience,  took  the  opportunity  to 
point  out  to  the  late  Sir  John  Potter  some  of  his 
own  workmanship  in  the  pillars  in  front  of  that 
,  building. 

But  I  find  I  am  digressing,  and  must  return  to 
the  matter  in  hand.  Well,  in  the  paper  I  am 
speaking  of,  it  is  said : — "  Ashlar  consists  of 
masonry  in  which  every  stone  is  wrought  on  all 
its  sides,  and  generally  to  specified  dimensions. 

,  If  the  faces  of  the  stone  are  worked  beyond 
the  first  cutting,  it  makes  what  is  called  '  plane 
(surely  this  must  be  a  misprint  for  '  plain ') 
ashlar?  If  it  is  figured  it  becomes  '  tooled  '  or 
'  chiselled  ashlar,'  and  if  the  main  faces  of  the 
stone  project  beyond  the  mortar  joint,  it  is  called 
'  rusticated.'  " 

Now,  tho  toi-m  "ashlar"  is  used  in  practical 
masonry  as  the  name  of  a  class  of  stonework,  in 
contradistinction  to  another  class  called  "  wall- 
ing," and  consists  of  courses  of  stone  nearly 
always  higher  and  longer  than  the  courses  in 
work  called  walling.  Moreover,  wallstones — that 
is,  the  stones  that'form  walling — are  generally 
dressed  with  the  hammer  or  pick,  and  ashlar 
never.  As  to  the  different  kinds  of  ashlar,  it 
can  be  "rough-chiselled" — "boasted";  that  is, 
its  finished  face  is  carefully  batted  over  with  a 
chisel  about  2^in.  wide  (called  a  "boaster")  to 
ono  regular  angle  ;  or  it  can  be  "  tooled  " — that 
is,  a  chisel,  double  the  width  of  a  boaster,  is 
passed  over  the  face  in  slow  careful  strokes, 
causing  little  ridges  and  furrows  exactly  like  the 
finer  kind  of  woollen  cord,  and,  unlike  boasting, 
these  strokes  or  bats  are  in  continued  lines  at 
right  angles  to  the  beds.  Specimens  of  each  are 
given  above.  Lastly,  ashlar  can  be  "rubbed  "  or 
"cleansed,"  that  is,  all  the  chisel-marks  are 
obliterated  by  rubbing  with  a  stone  and  sand, 
together  with  water. 

There  is  also,  as  tho  author  of  the  paper  re- 
marks, ashlar  with  rough  projecting  faces,  called 
"rusticated."  This  is  nearly  exclusively  used 
in  basements  and  in  the  piers  of  bridges.  In  tho 
quotation  given  from  Donaldson's  "  Specifica- 
tions," the  "  axed  "  work  referred  to  is  tho  lime- 
stone used  in  tho  South  of  England,  which  is  cut 
with  an  axe  instead  of  being  worked  with  a 
chisel,  as  more  expeditious.  Tho  term  "headers 
and  stretchers  "  is  hero  used :  it  should  read,  "  one 
bond-stone  to  two  stretching-stones." 

I  now  come  to  the  term  "  block-in-course," 
given  in  the  paper.  There  is  no  such  kind  of 
masonry.  There  is  "blocking-com-se,"  the  ooui-se 
of  ston'o  which  finishes  a  parapet  or  chimney. 
There  are  also  "blocked  courses"  of  wallstones, or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  "  scappled  courses," 
which,  when  put  together  in  tho  wall,  form  what 
is  called  "  blocked  coursed  walling,"  or,  walling 
in  "blocked  courses,"  consisting  of  courses  of  wall- 
stones "  blocked  "  or  hammer-dressed.  This  kind 
of  -work  can  bo  specified  to  be  executed  with 
more  or  less  care,  according  to  what  is  required. 
This  blocked,  coursed,  w.alling  is  the  better  kind 
of  work,  and  rubble  the  less  expensive  kind.  The 


quotation  given  appears  to  bo  walling  with 
hammer-dressed  or  blocked  beds,  and  a  chisel 
draft  run  round  tho  edges  of  faco,  tho  rest  of  face 
loft  rough — atleast  so  amason  would  understand  it. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  clearly  defined.  If  work  as 
abovo,  it  should  road  thus  :  "  Coursed  walling  with 
hammer-drossed  bods  and  joints  and  drafted  face," 
or  if  a  superior  kind  of  work  to  the_above  was 
wanted,  it  should  run  as  follows  :'  "  coursa*! 
walling  with  chisel-dressed  beds  and  properly 
squared  joints  and  drafted  faco." 

Next  comes  what  the  author  of  tho  paper  calla 
"  coursed  rubble."  Thoro  is  not  such  a  thing  as 
"  coursed  rubble."  If  you  course  it,  that  is  select 
the  stones  and  wall  them  in  uniform  thickness, 
so  as  to  keep  horizontal  or  parallel  beds,  it  is  no 
longer  rubble  walling.  Rubble  wallings  answer 
to  the  description  given  in  the  paper  of  "random," 
or  "common  rubble,"  that  is,  it  is  walling  done 
with  stones  just  as  they  como  to  hand,  without 
any  concern  about  their  being  not  parallel,  and 
are  fitted  one  into  another  as  tho  skill  of  the 
mason  may  dictate,  and  very  clover  some  men 
are  to  instantly  pick  up  just  the  stono  required 
to  fit  into  the  unshapely  one  in  tho  wall,  and  so 
rapidly  form  a  well-bonded  and  noat  looking  wall. 
To  do  this  class  of  work  expeditiously  and  well 
requires  much  practice  and  cleverness. 

There  is  a  kind  of  walling  which  comes  be- 
tween regular  blocked  coursed  work — that  is 
work  in  which  each  continued  course  is  of 
one  guage — and  rubble  work,  and  which  may 
answer  to  tho  "  coursed  rubble "  spoken  of — 
which  is  called  "  snick  walling."  In  this  kind  of 
work  the  stones  are  scappled  or  blocked  in 
parallel  thicknesses,  but  they  are  in  a  great 
variety  of  thicknesses — some  very  thick  and 
others  as  thin.  These  are  walled  without  regard 
to  long  courses  of  one  uniform  height,  as  ia 
coursed  work,  but  are  just  used  as  convenience 
dictates,  though  always  keeping  the  stones 
horizontal  ;  thus  abrupt  breaks  or  sneeks  are 
formed.  This  kind  of  walling  looks  very  well, 
and  where  there  is  much  inequality  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rough  stones,  it  is  tho  only  class  of 
walling  that  will  scapple  up  without  waste  of 
stone  or  extra  labour. 

I  give  the  following  illustrations  of  the  kinds, 
of  stonework  referred  to. — I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

T.  W. 
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Sir, 


CHE.\P  COMPETITIONS. 
-We  inclose  you  a  circular  which  has  been  sent  to 


and  .addressed  to  "  Architects." 
We  should  like  to  have  your  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
It  might  be  a  very  cheap  way  of  obtaining  two  designs, 
vf  ith  sets  of  drawings  and  specifications  for  a  speculauug, 
builder  to  carry  out  himself.— We  are,  Sir,  &c.,  M.  &  W. 

"To  Aeohitects.— The  purchaser  of  the  Clarendou 
Hotel  Bond- street  (which  is  to  be  palled  down  and  re- 
built),'is  desirous  of  receiving  plans,  with  specifications 
and  estimates,  for  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the  site 
to  comprise  shops  on  the  ground  floor,  with  suites  of 
rooms  or  chambers  over,  after  ihe  manner  of  tho  Bel- 
grave  Mansions,  Grosvenor-gardens. 

"  A  premium  of  £.50  will  be  given  for  the  most  ap- 
proved design  and  oue  of  £10  for  the  second. 

"The  designs  which  obtain  premiums  are,  with  the 
plans,  &c.,  to  become  the  properly  of  the  advertiser,  who 
does  not  bind  himself  to  employ  any  competitor  to  super- 
intend or  carry  out  the  work. 

•■Atracing  from  the  ground  plau  and  further  particu- 
lars with  conditions  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
Mr.  Goddard,  1,  street,  street,  W." 

[We  look  upon  the  advertisement  as  disreputable.— 
Eu.] 

S.  Mark's  Church,  South  Shields.— Thirty- 
two  competitors  sent  in  competition  designs  for 
this  church.  Messrs.  Clarke  &  Sons'  (of  Notting- 
ham) designs  have  been  selected,  and  they  havo- 
been  instructed  to  carry  out  the  works. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[!2815.]- Measurement  of  Timber. — Seeing  an  ar- 
ticle in  your  issue  of  14th  instant,  iieaded  "Measurement 
of  Timber  at  Liverpool,"  in  which  it  is  stated  that  a 
change  is  proposed  to  be  made  from  measuring  timber  by 
string,  and  in  future  to  measure  by  calliper,  thereby 
causing  the  purchaser  to  pay  for  more  than  he  receives, 
I  should  like  some  information  about  the  respective 
modes  of  measurement,  and  what  difference  is  made  by 
them  in  the  total  quantity  of  a  piece  of  timber,  and  how 
it  arises. — J.  Ci.  Q. 

[281 G.]— Building  Stones.— If  there  are  any  readers 
of  your  valualile  News  who  could  inform  me  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  Bristol  Blue  or  Blue  Pennant  stone, 
also  what  difference  exists  between  the  same  and  the 
Forest  of  Dean  stone,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged.— F.  M. 

[2817.]— Discoloured  Mortar.- 1  have  just  erected  a 
large  building  with  an  ornamental  frontage,  and,  now  the 
weather  is  warmer,  there  exudes  from  the  joints  and 
through  the  bricks  a  white  efflorescence,  with  an  alkali 
taste.  The  mortar  was  made  from  fuller  lime  and  cin- 
ders, the  latter  from  a  copper  works.  "Will  some  of  your 
readers  oblige  me  with  some  receipt  to  remove  and  pre- 
vent the  efflorescence,  and  oblige — AN  Old  SuDScaiBKK. 


above  the  usual  height,  and  to  answer  his  own  ends,  lie 
most  decidedly  ought  to  replace  it  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and,  I  should  say,  compensate  him  for  any  damage 
done  to  his  premises  from  rain,  Ac. — W.  W.  O. 

['.2813 ]— Timber  Roof,  100ft.  Span.— " Inquirer" 
has  called  my  attention  to  a  mi.sprintin  thi.i  article  in  No. 
34.').  The  lattices  are  21i  iiiclies  ajxirl,  the  same  as  the  pur- 
lins, not  "  24  i««/ies,"  nor  "  The  line  of  the  bow 
intersects  the  string  at  the  eaves  line  of  the  roof.  I  found, 
on  ivorking  out  roughly,  that  the  radius,  as  stated,  was  a 
trifle  too  short.— Coiiuesponj)£iNT. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


REPLIES. 


Mounting  Tracings.— In  answer  to  many 
answered  queries  on  the  above  subject,  I  beg  to  give  the 
following  method  from  experience : — Take  a  sheet  of  com 
mon  cartridge  paper  the  size  of  the  tracing;  wet  it  both 
sides  ;  lay  it  on  one  side  while  you  paste  the  tracing  over 
with  a  sponge  on  the  back,  and  let  it  lie  flat  forabout  ten 
minutes,  so  as  to  allow  both  paper  and  tracing  to  expand 
well ;  then  carefully  lay  the  paper  on  the  back  of  the 
tracing,  and  rub  it  all  one  way  with  a  cloth ;  turn  it  over, 
press  out  the  air-bubbles  or  bladders,  and  then  pin  it  down 
to  your  drawing-board,  and  when  It  is  dry,  if  your  paste 
is  clean,  it  will  look  almost  like  a  drawing,  when  you  can 
colour  the  same  as  if  it  were  one. — A  Plan -drawino 
Caepbntbr. 

[2797.]— Durability  of  Stone.—"  H.  T."  is  but  a 
sorry  champion  on  behalf  of  granite  if  the  best  he  has  to 
say  in  its  favour  is  that  he  has  seen  a  monument  of  such 
material,  which,  although  erected  twenty  years  ago,  indi 
cates  no  signs  of  decay  at  present,  and  that  the  vicar  in 
whose  churchyard  it  has  been  put  up  says  in  "  one  hun- 
dred years  hence  it  would  be  in  the  same  condition  as 
now."  Vicars  <to  say  such  strange  things  sometimes,  as 
many  of  us  well  know  ;  and  how  the  rev.  gentleman  can 
conscientiously  detine  the  state  his  monuments  will  pre- 
sent in  a  hundred  years  to  come,  is  r.i  ther  vague,  to  say 
the  best  of  it.  Mr.  Goad,  of  Plymouth— who,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  the  proprietor  of  the  well-known  marble  quarries 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  hence  should  be  a  good  and 
reliable  authority  upon  the  matter  in  question — certainly 
stands  upon  fair  argumentative  groimd  when  he  main 
tains  that  where  stones  of  various  materials  have  laid 
side  by  side  for  centuries,  the  state  of  preservation  they 
are  now  in  affords  a  fair  test  and  a  good  criterion  as  to 
the  individual  merits  of  each,  on  the  score  of  durability. 
Few  will  deny  that  Plymouth  limestone  does  stand  better 
in  the  long  run,  as  a  rule,  than  Cornish  granite,  a  notable 
instance  of  this  being  the  parish  church  of  S.  Andrew, 
Plymouth  (fifteenth  century  Gothic),  in  the  building  of 
which  local  limestone  was  used  in  nnison  with  granite. 
There,  as  in  other  examples  in  the  locality,  the  latter  has 
decayed,  whilst  the  limestone  appears  to  be  as  fresh  as 
when  first  built  up.  In  the  same  issue  as  "  H.  T.'s  "  re- 
ply appears  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  C.  H.  Rew,  in  his  ad- 
mirable and  instructive  paper  upon  "Masonry,"  particu- 
larly refers  (p.  3'2S)  to  the  resisting  and  enduring  powers 
of  the  sea-wall  at  Exmouth,  which  he  mentions  as  being 
built  of  the  Plymouth  limestone  now  quoted,  and  he 
there  specifies  it  as  offering  sL  singular  and  very  curious 
contrast  to  Brunei's  sea-wall  at  Dawlish,  situated  only  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  bay,  though  built  with  other 
material,  and  which  amuses  the  public  and  drives  share- 
holders to  their  wits'  end  by  being  washed  away  or  com- 
ing to  grief  with  curinuK  rfgularify  every  other  winter. 
Of  course,  in  this  instance,  construction  has  more, 
perhaps,  to  do  with  these  misfortunes  than  has  the  mate- 
rials used,  but,  nevertheless,  the  quotation  speaks  well 
for  the  stone.  That  granite  will  not  stand  flre,  the  late 
conflagrations  in  America  went  a  long  way  to  show. — 
J.  "V.,  Exeter. 

[280.S.]— Clerk  of  "Works'  Duties.— I  agree  with  all 
"B.  B."  says,  in  your  issue  of  March  7,  on  the  above 
subject,  except  the  last  sentence,  in  which  he  says  to  "  set 
out  the  drawings  full  size  from  the  details  furnished  by 
the  architect."  Now,  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  universal 
practice;  but  where  it  is  so.  from  my  experience  as  a 
Clerk  of  Works,  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  made  a  part 
of  his  duties,  because  it  is  quite  easy  for  a  builder  or  fore- 
man who  wishes  a  piece  of  "scamping"  done,  to  keep  the 
Clerk  of  Works  for  hours  at  a  drawing-board,  and  seiz3 
the  opportunity  to  get  on  with  a  bad  piece  of  work,  and 
have  it  covered  up  with  a  passable  piece  before  it  is  no- 
ticed. This  is  no  supposition,  for  I  have  known  it  done 
over  and  over  again,  and  would  recommend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  architects.  -  J.  W. 

[2811.]— Party  G-utters.— If  it  be  actually  a  party 
gutter,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  occupier  who  is  building  to 
put  it  in  as  good  order  as  it  hid  been  before  he  com- 
menced to  raze  liis  building. — M.  Glynn,  Dublin. 

[2811.]— Party  Gutters. — While  unable  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  the  legal  status  of  the  case,  I  should  judge, 
as  a  matter  of  equity,  and  my  opinion  as  a  practical 
tradesman  is,  that  the  party  who,  for  his  own  purposes, 
and  to  alter  his  own  building,  removes  the  party  gutters, 
ought,  at  his  own  expense,  to  replace  them  in  a  trades- 
manlike manner,  and  in  an  altered  shape  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, so  that  the  purpose  they  formerly  served  as  gutters 
,  may  still  be  carried  out,  all  so  far  as  the  property  of  "A 
Eegular  Subscriber  "  may  require.— W.  P.  B. 

[2811.]— Party  Gutters.— If  -'A  Regular  Subscri- 
ber's  "  neighbour  has,  as  he  states,  taken  away  the  party 
gutters  for  the  sole  pm-poseof  carrying  his  new  premises 


Barn.staple. — A  memorial  west  window,  containing 
five  lights,  has  been  li.xcd  in  the  parish  church  of  Burn- 
staple.  The  circular  tracery  work  at  the  top  of  the 
window  contains  three  .sliields — viz.,  these  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  borough  of  Barnstaple,  and  the 
see  of  Exeter,  each  supported  by  cherubs.  The  central 
subject  is  the  miracle  of  our  Lord  rahsiug  the  son  of 
tliQ  widow  at  Naln.  The  lower  compartments  repre- 
sent five  of  the  Apostolic  miracles.  The  glass  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Dixon,  113,  Devon- 
shire-road, JloUoway,  London. 

East  London. — Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons,  of  Southamp- 
ton-street, Strand,  have  recently  placed  a  large  three- 
light  window  in  8.  Paul's  Church,  Dock-street,  London 
Docks.  It  has  been  erected  by  the  vicar  In  memory  of 
Sir  John  Franldin,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church, 
and  as  the  church  is  principally  attended  by  sailors, 
nautical  subjects  from  the  Bible  have  been  chosen. 
The  subjects  are  illustrations  of  the  following  pas- 
•agcs  : — "  He  rebuked  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  there 
was  a  calm ;  "  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear  ;  "  "  Fear  not ;  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch 
men  ;  "  "  Oh,  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
doubt  1"  The  centre  light  is  about  23ft.  high,  the  side- 
lights about  Iflft.  high.  A  portion  of  the  window  was 
exhibited  in  the  late  International  Exhibition.  The 
style  is  thirteenth  century,  the  best  period  of  glass- 
painting,  when  the  pure  mosaic  method  alone  was 
used,  tlio  glass  not  being  overlaid  with  paint  lor 
disguised  with  smear  shading.  While  the  whole  of  the 
window  is  carried  out  strictly  to  the  style  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  there  has  not  been  such  a  straining 
after  mediajval  quaintness  as  to  induce  inaccurate 
drawuig,  anJ  disregard  of  anatomy. 

Leeds. — In  the  new  Jtoundhay  Park,  a  "Ruin,"  built 
of  stone  from  a  quarry  at  hand,  has  been  erectecj. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Booer,  stained  glass  artist,  has  erected  a 
window  in  the  Ruin  in  commemoration  of  the  Royal' 
it.  The  window,  which  is  geometrical  in  form,  con- 
sists of  three  lights,  with  foliated  designs.  The  arms 
of  Prince  Arthur  occupy  the  sinister  light,  and  those 
of  the  Leeds  Corporation  the  dexter  light,  while  a  like- 
ness of  Prince  Arthur  is  inserted  in  the  centre  light. 
This  window  was  presented  by  Mr.  Booer. 


CHIPS. 

The  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
■will  visit  the  Alexandra  Palace,  Muswell-hUl,  to- 
morrow (Saturday)  afternoon.  For  further  par- 
ticulars see  advertisement  on  front  page. 

The  north  aisle  of  the  parish  church  of  Kington, 
Herefordshire,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt.  IVIessrs. 
Edward.s  and  Hind,  of  Leominster,  are  the  builders. 

The  church  of  S.  Wilfrid,  Coventry,  is  being 
restored,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bodley, 
of  Harley-streqt.  The  expense  of  restoring  the 
chancel  (£500)  is  born  by  the  rector,  Rev.  V.  R. 
De  Castro,  while  that  of  the  nave  is  supplied  from 
funds  of  a  charity  in  the  parish.  The  works  will 
probably  be  completed  by  Easter  Day. 

A  lectern  for  the  Cathedral  Church  of  S. 
Saviour's,  Maritzburg,  has  just  been  completed  by 
Messrs.  Benham  and  Proud,  of  Chandos-street, 
Covent  Garden,  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr. 
ilovvbray,  architect,  of  Oxford. 

A  new  block  of  buildings  for  a  local  firm  of 
drapers  has  just  been  completed  in  Bury,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Tuke. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Aberdeen.— The  operative  joiners  in  Aberdeen  de- 
manded an  advance  on  their  wages  of  2s.  6d,  per  week, 
to  take  effect  at  1st  April  next.  The  masters  have 
offered  2s.,  to  commence  on  20th  June  next.  This  the 
men  have  declined,  and  there  is  every  probability  of  a 
strike. 

New  York.— It  is  announced  that  about  the  1st  of  . 

May  there  is  to  be  a  general  strike  among  the  building 
trades  of  New  York  for  higher  wages.  In  this  strik* 
all  these  trades  will  join,  and  they  are  to  be  supported 
by  about  100  trade  unions,  among  them  a  number  of 
societies  not  in  the  building  trades.  The  employers, 
warned  of  the  movement,  are  beginning  to  concert 
measures  to  resist  the  strike.  In  Brooklyn  the  brick- 
layers already  announce  that  on  the  31st  March  they 
will  demand  4dols.  wages  for  a  day's  work  of  eight 
hours,  and  in  default  of  it  will  strike. 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  United  Building  Sooiety. — The  six- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday week.  The  revenue  of  the  financial  year  has  been 
over  £16,500,  being  a  large  increase  on  the  previous 
year,  and  making  a  grand  total  of  upwards  of  £214,500. 
Compound  interest,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  has  been 
added  to  each  investing  member's  account,  and  more 
than  £240  has  been  carried  to  the  deferred  premium 
and  reserve  fund,  which  now  stands  at  £1,805.  ISs.lOd. 

Halifax  Pkrm.anent  Benefit  Building  Society. 
— On  the  11th  inst.  the  twentieth  annual  general 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held.  The  annual  report 
congratulated  the  members  that  the  society  was  pro- 
gressing, as  a  proof  of  which  it  was  stated  that  there 
had  been  an  increase  over  1870  in  the  subscriptions  of 
£32,218.  5s.  4d.,  in  deposits  £1,790.  4s.  8d.,  other  re- 
ceipts £4,407.  18s.  8d.,  making  a  total  increase  of 
£38,416.  8s.  sd.  From  all  sources  the  receipts  during 
the  past  year  had  been  £173,540.  Os.  4d.,  being  an  in- 
crease of  £12,118  over  the  previous  year.  The  number 
of  new  members  was  1,218,  taking  up  3,469  shares; 
being  more  by  250  members,  but  less  by  425  shares 
than  the  number  shown  in  the  previous  report,  but  an 
increase  over  1870  of  1,110  shares.  Applications  for 
advances  had  been  made  from  163  members  for  a  sum 
of  £101,712,  and  the  directors  had  made  advances  to 
the  extent  of  84,798.  The  profit  for  the  year  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  £3,132.  6s.  5d.,  showing  an  increase  over 
1870  of  £1,377.  lis.  lid.  Tlie  sum  of  £2,839  was  re- 
commended to  be  appropriated  for  division  amongst 
members,  borrowers,  and  investors,  and  the  balance, 
£293.  16s.  3d.,  to  be  carried  to  next  year's  account. 

The  Birmingham  Freeholders'  Building  So- 
ciety'.— The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  week.  The  Secretary 
ead  the  report,  which  stated  that  the  receipts  have 
been  £21,ob.j.  10s.  7d.,  and  the  aggregate  income  now 
amounts  to  £384,724.  Os.  !ld.  After  defraying  all  ex- 
penses incurred  during  the  year,  paying  5  per  cent,  to 
depositors,  and  placing  to  the  credit  of  inventing 
members  compound  interest  at  the  same  rate,  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  society  is  £5,202.  8s.  lOd. 


ASHTON  &  green, 


RUtc,  Iron,  .and  Marble  Merchants,  nnd  Quarry  Agents. — Hoofing 
SUvtca — Btingor,  Blue,  Red,  or  Green,  Blue  Portmudoc  and  Wliitttnd 
Abbey  Green,  the  New  "  I'ernlanent"  Green  (weight  the  same  a.^ 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  cleavage  equal). 


24  by  12 

4203. 
lebylO 
2S2s.  6d. 


Prices  on  Wharf  in  London. 
22  by  12        21)  by  10        18  by  10 
3703.  2a53.  2l3s. 


16  by  8 

iros. 


Uby  10 
2123.  tid. 


Uby  8 

131)3. 


18  by  9 
222s.  6d. 
12  by  8} 
77s.  Od. 


Per  m  of  1,200  Slates,  subject  to  a  discount.  Marble  and 
Enamelled  Slate  Chimney  Pieces,  Inscription  Tablets,  &C.  Stoves, 
Banijcs,  and  Builders'  Ironmongery.  A,  Sc  G.'a  Special  Ked  Ridge 
Tiles.  Large  Show  of  all  Goods  at  M  and  15,  Bury-street,  S.  .iLary 
Axe,  London,  E.G.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accom- 
panying trade  card. 


TENDERS. 


7 
0 
0 
0 
0  0 

National 


Much  anxiety  is  felt  in  Russia  regarding  the 
destruction  of  forests,  which  proceeds  very  rapidly, 
and  threatens  to  deprive  the  country  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  its  export  products,  wood  for 
building  purposes. 


Bedfordshibe.- For  the  restoration  of  Tempsford 
Church,  Bedfordshire.  Mr.  Edward  Browning,  architect, 
Stamford. 

Foster  £2,655 

Thompson   2,641 

S.  and  W.  Pattinson    2,414 

Halliday  and  Cave    2,386 

Perkins  and  Sons   2,327 

Law  and  Son   2,292 

Brieelby-hill, — For  Board  Schools  and  teachers'  resi- 
dences. Mr,  T.  Smith,  architect,  Stourbridge.  Quanti  ■ 
ties  by  Messrs,  F.  C.  and  J.  P.  Sharp. 

Thompson  £6,633  11 

Lovatt   6,100  0 

Nelson   5,665  0 

Hortou   5,498  0 

Stockton  and  Son    6,479 

Bucks. — For    Amcrsham    and  Woodrow 
Schools. 

Amers-  Wood- 
ham,     row.  Total. 

Taylor   £1,625  £195    0£l,82i)  0 

Snell   1,421.. .190    (l...l,6U  0 

Child   1,392.. .184  10.. .1,576  10 

Stone   1,360. ..200    0.. .1,560    0  , 

Fiucher      ■     1,500  0 

Baughurst    1,3.50...145    0... 1,495  0 

Sexton   1,320.. .168  10.. .1,488  10 

Batchelor   1,200. ..173   0... 1,463  0 

Spicer    l,'-i72...181    0... 1,4-53  0 

Woodbridge    1.275. ..170    0... 1,445  0 

Eeavell(accepted)   1,275.. .155   0... 1,430  0 

May    1,200. ..150    0... 1,350  0 

Crystal  Palace  Park  Estate.— Plot  19.— For  villa 
residence  for  Mr.  H.  Grain.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker. 

Gooding  £2.508    0  0 

Oldrey   '2,440    0  0 

Aitchisonand  Walker    2,395    0  0 

Boden   2,390    0  0 

Blandford  and  Jones    2,130   0  0 

Blackmore  and  Morley    2,100   0  0 

Keast  and  Co   2,040    0  0 

Clarke   1.990  15  0 

Guest   :   1,983    0  0 

Tibbett,  jim   1,838    0  0 
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Essex.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  at  Leytonstono, 
Essex,  for  Mr.  P.  F.  Lironi.  Mr.  William  Mundy,  archi- 
tect.   Quantities  supplied. 


Chapman. 


£1,7«9 

0 

0 

1,781) 

0 

0 

1,750 

(1 

0 

l,fiS7 

0 

0 

l,fiKl 

0 

0 

l.OOO 

0 

0 

],G:11 
1,575 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

IIa.oknt!y. — For  the  erection  of  schools  at  Olobe-ter- 
raoo,  Hacltney,  tor  the  London  School  Hoard.  Mr.  E.  11. 
Eobson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Northcroft, 
Son,  and  Neip;hbour. 


High  

King  and  Son  .... 
F.  and  F.  J.  Woo( 
Niblett  and  Son 


£8,821 

0 

0 

8,475 

0 

0 

8,0!I0 

0 

0 

7,948 

0 

0 

7,921 

0 

0 

7,84fi 

0 

0 

7,704 

0 

0 

7,297 

0 

0 

7,178 

0 

0 

4,840 

0 

0 

Kknt. — For  new  wing  to  residence,  Bickley-park, 
Kent.    Messrs.  John  Young  and  Son,  architects. 


Fish. 


£1,488 

0 

0 

1,435 
1,435 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,430 

0 

0 

1,297 
),295 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,235 

0 

0 

1,075 

0 

0 

Notts. — For  co-operative  stores  and  dwelling-house,  at 
New  Rasford,  Notts.  Mr.  Herbert  Walker,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied. 

Barker  £998   0  0 

Cooke  and  Brooinhead    989  19  0 

WooU  and  Slight   979   0  0 

Hind    970    0  0 

M'Pherson   9i8   0  0 

llorsfleld    920    0  0 

Marriott  and  Co   880   0  0 

Cooper    81 «   0  0 

Cargill  (accepted)    805  0  0 

PonT.SMOiiTii.— For  the  erection  of  stables,  car-shed, 
and  oflicoH,  in  Broad-street,  Portsmoutli,  for  the  Provincial 
Tramways  Comiiany  (I,imited).  Messrs.  Davis  and 
Emanuel,  architects,  2,  Finsbury-circus,  E.G.  Quantities 
supplied. 

]5urbidgo  .'  £1,69) 

Moroy,  jun   1,050 

Bramble  Brothers    I,ri25 

Cooper   i,498 

W.  R.  and  C.  Light  (late)   1,490 

Ward    1,407 

Quick  (late)    1,455 

ErCHMOND. — For  rebuilding  premises  for  the  London 
and  County  Bank,  George-streot,  Richmond.  Mr.  Richd. 
Brewer,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  George  Lans- 
down  and  Pollard. 

Hill  and  Sons   £2,340   0  0 

Gascoigne    2,810   0  0 

Sweet    2,040   0  0 

Sims   2,020    0  0 

Carless  (accepted)    1,9G7   0  0 


London. — For  Metropolitan  Meat  and  Poultry  Markets, 
Sraithfleld,  Western  Extension.  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  archi- 
tect. Mr.  William  Beddall  and  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Taylor,  surveyors. 

Cubitt  and  Co.  ^ 

Dines  and  Bauderet !- No  Tender. 

Geo.  Smith  and  Co.  ) 


Myers  and  Son . 


£103,232 

0 

0 

99,980 

0 

0 

99,483 

0 

0 

99,448 

0 

0 

95,870 

0 

0 

93,950 

0 

0 

88,94S 

0 

0 

88,875 

0 

0 

87,845 

0 

0 

85,743 

0 

0 

84,917 

0 

0 

84,520 

0 

0 

84,245 

0 

0 

8.3,827 

0 

0 

83,180 

0 

0 

82,848 

0 

0 

London. — For  new  warehouse,  52,  Bow-lane.  Messrs. 
John  Young  and  Son,  architects. 

Kirk  £1,71S  0  0 

Hart                                              1,682  0  0 

Fish                                               1,650  0  0 

Ashby  and  Horner                            1,627  0  0 

Newman  and  Mann                           1,556  0  0 

SewellandSou                                 1,548  0  0 

Merrltt  and  Ashby                             1,525  0  0 

Conder                                           1,494  o  0 

London.— For  the  rebuilding  of  No.  313,  High  Hol- 
born,  for  Messrs.  Wm.  Watson  and  Son.  Mr.  Lewis  H. 
Isaacs,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Rid- 
dett. 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BFLLDINQ  STONES, 
OP  BES1  QPALITY. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office  : 
[Advt.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GKEEN  EOOFINQ-SLATES. 

As  supplied  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  oj  Wales  at  Sandringham 

Tile  PenmoylG  Sea-(^een  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c- 

(Less  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 
These  durable  and  non-absorbent  slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester  :■ 

Per  Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates.  per  square 

6  )6s.  Gd, 

16s.  6d. 


Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 


Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


,    ..  2  17 

13  by  8   2  17 

13  by  7   2  5 

12  by  7   1  18 

12  by  6   1  7 


14s. 
13s. 
lis. 


Killby  

Wagstaff  and  Son 


King  and  Son 


£4,075 

0 

0 

3,040 

0 

0 

3,605 

0 

0 

3,583 

0 

0 

3,435 

0 

0 

3,399 

0 

0 

3,304 

0 

0 

3,268 

0 

0 

3,063 

0 

0 

London. — For  alterations,  &c.,  in  rear  of  No.  26,  Red 
Lion-square,  Holborn,  W.C.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Emanuel, 
architects,  2,  Finsbury-cu-eus,  E.C. 

Goodwin   £390  15  Q 

Vernall    336   0  0 

Williams  and  Son   327   0  0 

London.— For  the  erection  of  the  Craven  Schools  and 
Lecture-hall,  Marshall- street.  Golden-square.  Mr.  B.  H. 
Burden,  architect. 

Hill  and  Sons   £3,980 

Macey   3  S25 

Dunn    3,813 

Axford   3,657 

Stouer   .3,595 

Keyesand  Head    3,.S85 

Scrivener  and  White  (accepted)   3,357 


Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Pefercnce 
estlmonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  olatained  on 
application  to 

MESSRS.  EANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jcrmyn-street,  Piccadilly,  "W., 
and  at  Architectural  iluseum.  Tof ton-street,  Westminster 


MEETINGS  FOE,  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— Royal  Institute  of  British  Akchitbcts.— 
"  On  the  Laying-out  of  Cities."  By  Mr.  J.  B. 
Waring.    8  p.m. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  8  p.m. 

Architectural  Association.— Meeting  of 
Elementary  Class  of  Design.  Subject :  "  Half- 
timbered  Cottage."    8  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts,  8  p.m. 

Friday. — Architectural  Association. — "  On  Dilapi- 
dations."  By  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher.    7.30  p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Ensinebrs'  So- 
ciety.— "Our  Past  and  Present  Navy,"  By 
Mr.  C.  J.  Samnda.    7.30  p.m. 


London.— For  wrought-iron  railing,  in  Marylebone- 
road,  fronting  the  workhouse.  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  archi- 
tect. 

Main  and  Co.  (accepted)   £441    0  0 

For  Granite  Curb  and  Foundations. 
Howard  Bros,  (accepted)  £375  0  0 

NOTTiNOHAMSHiRB.— For  the  erection  of  twenty-eight 
houses,  fence  walls,  and  conveniences  at  Newstead,  for 
theNewstead  Colliery  Company.  Mr.  S.  RoUinson,  archi- 
tect, Chesterfield.   Quantities  supphed. 


Hays.. 


£3,750 

0 

0 

3,740 

0 

0 

3,5@4 

0 

0 

3.500 

0 

0 

3,349 

0 

0 

3,255 

0 

0 

3,175 

0 

0 

3,140 

0 

0 

3,003 
2,900 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,810 
2,015 

0 

0 

0 

0 

COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

Crewkbrne  Burial  Board,  April  14.— For  designs  for 
the  erection  of  two  chapels,  lodge,  and  other  neoessarj' 
buildings  for  a  new  cemetery.  E.  Budge,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  Crewkerne.  Somerset. 

Bond-street. — For  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the 
site  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  to  comprise  shops  on  the 
ground-floor,  with  suite  of  rooms  or  chambers  over.  Pre- 
miums of  £50  for  the  best,  and  .£10  for  the  second  best 
designs,  Mr.  Goddard,  1,  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford- 
street. 

Yeovil  School  Board,  April  14.— For  plans  for  the 
erection  of  school  buildings  in  Rickleford  to  accommo- 
date 300  children.  G.  W.  Custard,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Yeovil. 

Leicester,  May  14.— For  designs  for  municipal  build- 
ings, to  comprise  all  public  offices,  assize  court,  and  police 
buildings.  Premiums  of  £200  for  the  best,  £100  for 
the  second  best,  £50  for  the  third  best  designs.  T.  Stand- 
bridge,  Town  Clerk,  Leicester. 


Burlby-in-WhAbkbdalb,  March  31.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  entrance  lodge  and  gate,  Scaleborough-park. 
Mr.  G.  Foggitt,  architect,  Guiseley. 

CAMiiRiDOB,  Aprils.— For  the  erection  of  the  new  S. 
Giles' Church.  Messrs.  T.  H.  and  T.  Healey,  architects, 
Tyrrel-street,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

Carlisle  Corporation  Gas  CosrrANY,  April  2.— For 
the  purchase  of  surplus  tar.  J.  Hepworth,  Gas  Works, 
Carlisle. 

City  of  London  Paving  Commissioners,  April  4,— 
For  paving  Duke-street,  Smithllekl,  with  wood.  J.  Daw, 
Principal  Clerk,  Sewers'  Office,  Guildliall. 

City  of  London  Union,  March  31.— For  repairing  the 
workhouse  at  Uomerton.  J.  Bowriug,  Cleric,  61,  Bartho- 
lomew-close, E.C. 

Downham  School  Board  (Norfolk),  April  5.— For  the 
erection  of  schools,  <fec.  Mumford  and  Townshend,  archi- 
tects, Wisbech. 

DruNFIBLD,  April  3. — For  the  erection  of  a  school  and 
master's  house  in  Cross-lane,  Dronlleld.  Frederick  Thos. 
Hawkin,  Clerk  to  the  School  Board,  8,  George-street, 
Sheflleld. 

Edhwarb  IIkjhway  Board,  April  2.— For  the  sup- 
ply of  granite,  surface  hand-picked  flints,  and  double- 
screened  gravel.  W.  A.  Tootell,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Edg- 
ware. 

Edowarb  Hiohway  Board,  April  2.— For  mason's 
work  in  the  Kilburn  and  Willesden  districts.  W.  A. 
Tootell,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Edgware. 

Egham,  April  3.— For  making  about  804yd9.  of  road  on 
the  Limes  Estates.   Mr.  R.  Oades,  Land  Agent,  Egham. 

Greenwich  District  Boaeu  of  Works,  April  2.— 
For  laying  down  York  stone,  Purbeck  kerb,  and  for  sup- 
plying various  stones.  J.  Spencer,  Clerk,  Church-street, 
Greenwich. 

Greenwich  District  Board  of  Woek.s.  —  For  the 
supply  of  brooms,  brushes,  candles,  oil,  Stc.  J.  Bpencer, 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  Greenwich. 

Isle  of  Wight,  April  10. — For  repairing  the  roads  and 
highways.  A.  H.  Estcourt,  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners, 
Guildhall,  Newport. 

Kensington,  March  31. — For  the  erection  of  a  porter's 
lodge,  relief  offices,  and  clerk's  office,  and  alterations  to 
the  receiving  wards  at  the  workhouse  in  Marloes-road. 
E.  Herbert  Draper,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  1,  Devon- 
shire-terrace, Marloes-road,  Kensington. 

Leeds,  April  9.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  Beckett-street.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Swann,  archi- 
tects, Leeds. 

Leeds,  March  31.  —  For  the  erection  of  a  new  chapel, 
Ladywood,  Birmingham.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Swann,  archi- 
tects, Leeds. 

Middlesbrough,  March  31. — For  the  erection  of  winch 
houses  and  waiting  rooms,  the  formation  of  roads  and 
embanlcments,  and  the  construction  of  iron  draw-bridges, 
tramways,  &c.,  required  in  carrying  out  the  new  cart 
ferry  works  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  River 
Tees  at  Middlesbrough  and  Port  Clarence.  Mr.  E.  D. 
Latham,  Borough  Surveyor,  Middlesbrough. 

Midland  Railway,  April  2.— For  the  erection  of  wag- 
gon repairing-shops  and  other  works  at  Wigstone.  Plans 
at  the  Engineer's  Office,  Leicester. 

North  Eastkrn  Railway,  April  3. — For  the  altera^ 
tion  of  the  Norton-road  Crossing  at  Stockton.  C.  N. 
Wilkinson.  Secretary,  York. 

North-Eastern  R  ailwa  Y.April. 3.— Forpainting  build- 
ings, &e.,  on  the  Beverley  and  Market  Weighton  and  Whit- 
by Branches.    C.  N.  Wilkinson,  Secretary,  York. 

Oxford,  April  7. — For  the  construction  of  about  3,450 
yards  of  Ijrick  sewers,  and  about  8,100  yards  of  stone- 
ware pipe  sewers,  with  bell-mouths,  manholes,  ventilators, 
&c.  Frederick  J.  Morrell,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  la,  S.  Giles's, 
Oxford. 

Paddington,  March  31. — For  the  supply  of  Guernsey 
granite  for  repairing  the  roads.  F.  Dethridge,  Vestry 
Clerk,  Vestry  Hall,  Harrow-road. 

Plumstbad  District  Board  of  Works,  April  2.— For 
kerbing,  channeUing,  metalling,  &c.  J.  M.  Dale,  Clerk, 
Old  Charlton. 

Ri\VDoN,  April2. — For  the  erection  of  a  residence  at 
Buckstone-park.  Messrs.  Lockwoodand  Mawson,  Archi- 
tects, Bradford. 

Royal  Exchange,  Leeds.  —  Extension  of  time. — 
The  time  for  receiving  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the 
building  is  extended  to  Thursday,  April  3,  1S73.  Henry 
H.  Sales,  Secretary. 

Trinidad  Government  Railway-,  April  2.— For  the 
construction  of  about  16  miles  of  railway  in  the  Island  of 
Trinidad.  P.  G.  Julyan  and  W.  C.  Sargeaunt,  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies,  Spring-gardens. 

Welland,  Worcester,  April  10.— For  the  erection  of 
a  new  church.  Apply  to  Mr.  F.  Rogers,  9,  Serle-street, 
Lincoln's -inn,  W.C. 


Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  5s.  6d.  per  yard  super.  See  Building 
Nevv.S,  December  27,  1872,  Mechanics'  Magazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free ;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.- HENRY  C.  WEBB, 
TUeries,  Worcester. — [Advt.] 


BANKRUPTS. 


(To  Surrender  in  the  Country.) 
James  Neath,  Bridgewater,  April  9,  at  Bridgewater. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Admiralty  (Whitehall),  April  1.— For  the  English  oak 
thnber,  2,6  lO  loads  ;  boat  crooks,  1,100  No.  F.  W.  Row- 
sell,  Superintendent  of  Contr.acts. 

Brighton,  May  6.— Tenders  for  the  supply  of  130 
fathoms  of  the  best  Baltic  yellow  deal  ends  for  flrewood. 
A.  Morris,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Parochial  Offices, 
Brighton. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED: 

Prestage  and  Co.,  Milburgh  Tileries,  near  Broseley, 
brick  and  tile  manufactiu'ers. —Joseph  Mountford  and 
Son,  Bewdley,  carpenters. — Cambridge  and  Parham, 
Bristol,  engineers.— Preston  and  Watson,  Burnley, 
painters  and  decorators. — Nelson  and  Weymouth,  Sun- 
derland, engineers  and  ironfounders.— Daniel  Doncaster 
and  Sons,  Sheffield,  iron  and  steel  merchants — Tomlin- 
son  and  Shaw,  Clitheroe,  slaters  and  plasterers. — T.  and 
H.  Mclntyre,  Elingston-on-Thames,  slaters  and  slate  mer- 
chants.— Edwd.  T.  Quiggin  and  Co..  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
timber  merchants,  ropemakers. — Taylor  and  Firth,  Hali- 
fax, slaters  and  plasterers. — D.  and  B.  Tate,  Knottingley, 
lime  burners. — Collinge  and  Clegg,  Burnley,  joiners. — 
The  Pentregwyddel  Quarry  Company,  the  Graiglwyd 
QuMrry  Company,  and  Raines,  Lupton,  and  Co.,  Llysfien 
and  Dwygyfylchi,  and  Liverpool.— Moores  and  Critchloy, 
Chadderton,  joiners. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC,  309, 
Kegent-street— LENT.— Fuel :  what  shall  we  burn?  Now 
and  important  Lecture,  by  Professor  Gardner.— The  World*  above 
Nl'W  Astronomical  Lecture,  by  Mr.  King-,  with  Spectral  and 
Dioramic  Effects  by  Dr.  Croft.— Hide  and  Seok  ;  New  Comical  and 
Character  Entertainment,  by  Mr.  Percy  Vere,— How  Jane  Congufwt 
rang-  the  Bell,  by  Mrs.  Oswald  Hughes  ;  mth  wplondid  effects. 
Many  other  entertainments.  Admissioa  Is.  Open  twice  daily, 
12  to  5,  and?  to  10. 
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TROY. 

IN  the  chronicles  of  cities,  Troy,  after  .Teru- 
salcm,  Rome,  and  Athens,  might  be  said 
to  stand  foremost,  provided  only  that  the  fact 
of  its  ever  having  existed  be  proved.  The  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  anxious  upon  this  qxies- 
tion,  applied  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  help  towards  a  solution  of  it.    Mr.  Lowe 
gave  to  this  learned  body  a  distinct  refusal. 
Wc  do  not  say  that  he  was  unjustified.    It  is 
among  the  pleasures  and  privileges  of  wealth 
to  undertake  these  erudite  investigations,  and 
those  who  are  so  ardent  over  the  supposed 
tombs  of  Achilles  and  Hector  should  loosen 
their  purse-strings,  in  order  that  great  historic 
doubts  may  be  set  at  rest.    Is  the  Troad  any 
more  than  a  tradition?    Did  Troy  ever  stand 
iipon  that  plain,  or  is  it  as  mythical  as  Helen 
herself  and  the  Wooden  Horse  ?    We  know 
what  Ilium  is  now  called — Bunar-bashi  ;  but  it 
is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  huts,  and  the 
barrows  which  have  already  been  examined 
disclosed  not  a  trace  of  heroic  skeletons.  We 
are  far  from  disparaging  archfcological  enthu- 
siasm ;  but,  before  digging  up  the  dust  of 
centuries  absolutely  without  a  date,  we  ought 
to  have  some  notion  of  Avhat  we  are  looking 
for.    In  the  first  place,  Troy  ;  in  the  second, 
Ajax,  Achilles,  and   Hector.     Now,  before 
satisfying  oirrselves    concerning    Troy,  we 
should,  logically,  be  sure  that  Homer  ever 
lived,  though  the  epic  should  be  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  solve  that  problem.  Well,  accepting 
the  poet,  we  may  not  be  wrong  in  accepting,  up 
to  a  certainpoint,  the  poem  ;  and  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial reason  why  Troy  should  not  have  been 
built  and  besieged.    The  Homeric  plain  is 
palpably  there,  dull  enough  of  aspect,  but 
containing  indubitable  evidence  of  a  former 
period,  when  walls  and  palaces  and  tombs 
bore  witness  to  the  civilisation  of  a  passed- 
away  people  ;  and  why  not  Trojans  as  well  as 
any  others  ?  The  site  of  Priam's  home,  though 
covered  over  with  hovels,  has  been  immemor- 
ially  indicated  by  sailors  as  a  landmark.  So, 
indeed,  with  all  the  tumuli,  discredited  or  not. 
The  A^ery_  positions  of  the  gates  are  marked, 
but  this  is  a  sort  of  modern  topography  not  by 
any  means  difficult  to  compile.    A  writer  on 
this  subject  once  wi-ote,  "If  Bunar-bashi  be 
not  the  site  of  Troy,  what  is  ?  "    Dr.  .Johnson 
used  the  same  argument — "If  Shakespeare 
did  not  write  '  Titus  Andronicus,'  who  did  ?" 
to  which  appeal  to  human  ignorance  the  fittest 
answer  is,  "I  don't  know."    We  have,  it  is 
true,  a  work  computed  to  be   about  three 
thousand  years  old,  which  is  exceedingly  cir- 
cumstantial, yet  in  which  gods  and  goddesses 
quarrel  and  fight  with  each  other,  and  with 
men  ;  in  which  rivers  flow  backwards  over 
mountains ;  in  which  horses  talk  and  shed 
tears  ;  in  which  a  city  figures  that  had  not  left 
a  trace  of  itself  so  long  ago  as  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander ;  and  of  which  neither  Julius  Cresar 
nor  Strabo  knew  anything.    It  seems  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  excavate  for  proofs  that 
Iliwii_  F uii.    Of  course,  if  individual  scholar- 
ship is  hungry  upon  the  question,  let  it  set  to 
work  and  inform  us  whether  the  prominences 
of  surface  hitherto  called  tumuli  or  barrows  are 
not  merely  natural  hillocks;  why  certain 
fabulous  names  are   attached  to  them;  how 
previous  ransackings  have  failed  to  detect 
anything  beyond  dust— not  even  ashes — in  their 
depths;   and  what   may  be  the  antiquity 
of  those  small  granite  pillars  stiU  standing 
round  the  Port  of  Troas,  which  have  an  ap- 
pearance  considerably  more   Turkish  than 
Greek  ?    It  is  the  shallowest  absurdity  to  mis- 
take the  ruined  waUs  in  that  neighbourhood 
for  relics  of  the  epical  Troy ;  or  the  granite 
blocks  scattered  about ;  or  the  fractured  arches 
borrowed  from  the  water-works  of  a  com- 
paratively modern  Carthage.   The  gymnasium 


and  the  amphitheatre,  Roman  beyond  a  doubt, 
though  a  more  remote  antiquity  may  belong 
to  the  vast  piles,  unique  in  the  world,  cDn- 
structed  of  petrified  cockleshells,  and,  in  all 
likeliliood,  originally  encrusted  with  marble. 
But  the  earthen  spouts  and  pipes  are  mani- 
festly of  a  later  time  than  wc  can  attribute, 
with  aU  our  love  of  the  "  blind  old  man,"  to 
the  daya  of  his  ideal  Nestor.    As  well  believe 
in  the  high-turretted  Avalon  of  the  Athenian 
epic.    Acland  says,  "  On  one  side  is  a  ruin  of 
brick,  and  behind,  without  the  city  wall,  are 
sepulchres.    One  of  these  is  of  the  masonry 
called  '  reticulated,'  or  netted.    An  aqueduct 
begins  behind  the   city,   not  far  from  the 
sepidchres,  and  is  seen  descending  and  cross- 
ing the  country  on  the  side  next  the  Helles- 
pont, extending  several  miles.    The  piers  are 
oft.  9in.  wide,   3ft.    2in.   thick,  the  space 
between  them  12ft.  4in.    The  arches  arc  all 
broken."    No  mention  of  these  structures  is 
to  be  found  in  the  "Iliad,"  though  Greek 
•WTiters  have  interpolated  more  than  one,  in 
accordance  with  the  charge  brought  against 
them  by  their  mighty  dramatist,  "  What  dares 
not  lying  Greece  in  histories  insert :"'  Thu 
the  traveller  is  inspired  or  cheated  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  comes  home  rejoicing  in  that  lie 
may  have  shaken  from  his  shoes  the  dust  of 
Hector.    He  has  seen  the   site  of  "  Windy 
Troy," — he  has  stood  upon  the  tomb  of  the 
swift-footed  Myrina — he  has  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Wooden  Horse — he  has  even 
with  Bryant,   not  viewed  the  spot  where 
Achilles  was  buried,  but  the  very  place  where 
his  tent  was  pitched.    Cannot  Lord  Stanhope 
be  satisfied  when  it  is  demonstrated  by  geo- 
graphy that  the  voice  of  Agamemnon  was 
heard  from  the  top  of  one  mound  to  the  top 
of  another,  a  distance  of  thi-ee  English  miles  ? 
A  poem,  however,  is  not  necessarily  a  false- 
hood.   It  may  be  simply  a  gathering  up  of 
legends  from  a  land  full  of  fable,  and  the 
weavdng  of  them  in  one  pattern,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  picture.    We  think  none  the  less  of 
Hector  because  it  is  impossible  to  credit  the 
story  of  his  running  three  times  round  Troy 
— an  achievement  which  would  have  killed  a 
racehorse.    But  there  must  be  some  limit  to 
learned  credulity,  and  to  the  practice  of  dove- 
tailing every  accident  of  ground  in  what  is 
called  the  Troad  with  the  chronicles  of  Homer's 
Troy.    Where,  then,  shall  the  limit  be  fixed  ? 
Suppose  we  commence   our  scepticism  with 
the  statement  that  Helen,  the  cause  of  the 
war,  was  hatched  out  of  a  pigeon's  egg !  That 
will  suffice,  perhaps,  without  the  hundred  and 
forty-nine  reasons  alleged  by  Bryant  for  treat- 
ing the  whole  epic  as  a  fabrication,  and  that 
the  "Iliad  "is  no  more  than  an  allegory;  no  such 
city  having  ever  existed,  and  no  such  expedi- 
tion having  ever  taken  place.    It  is  fair  to  add 
that  Colonel  Leabe  is  not  of  this  opinion ;  he 
distinctly  credits  the  tradition  of  Troy, — "  To 
doubt  it  would  shake  the  whole  fabric  of  pro- 
fane history;"  but.  even  he  was  perplexed 
when  challenged  to  identify  the  probable  site. 
"With  regard  to  the   existing  barrows,  it 
seems  incontrovertible  only  that  those  which 
stand  in  conspicuous  situations  on  either  side 
of  the  Scamander  are  the  tumuli  supposed 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  probably  with 
reason,  to  have  been  the  sepulchres  of  Ajax,  i 
Achilles,  and  some  other  chieftains  ;  "  but  he 
does  not  attempt  a  reply  to  the  question : — 
Are  they  barrows  at  aU  P    It  might  be  easily 
answered,  though  not,  as  Mr.  Lowe  suggests, 
at  the  public  expense.    Sir  William  Gell  was 
sceptical,  although  earnestly  believing  in  the 
fact  that  a  city  of  Troy  existed  somewhere.  He 
thought  that  most  of  the  mounds  were  apo- 
cryphal and   capricously  named,  especially 
those  purporting  to  be  the  graves  of  Hector 
and  Achilles.    Even  assuming,  however,  that 
among  the  turbaned  monuments  of  the  Trojan 
plains  we  found  an  urn  or  two  which  might 
once  have  contained  human  ashes,  those  tombs 
would  remain  impenetrably  silent  as  to  the 
individuality  of  the  dead.    Still,  should  Lord 
Stanhope  and  any  scholarly  fi-iends  whom  he 
may  gather  round  himself  persevere,  some 


results  are  possible  of  interest  to  the  anti- 
quarian mind. 


THE  AVENUE  AND  THE  CENTRAL 
HALL  IN  CHURCH  DESIGN. 

THE  GOTHIC  revival,  however  slowly  and 
circuitously  it  may  have  progressed,  seems 
at  last  to  be  nearing  the  point  at  which  it 
win  condescend  to  deal  with  the  facts  of  the 
age.  Some,  at  least,  of  its  more  advanced  sup- 
porters have  gone  so  far  as  to  recognise  the 
nineteenth  century,  even  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, and  have  felt  that  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  building-  churches  in  which  a  large 
part  of  the  congregation  are  shut  out  from  the 
ser\-ice  to  say  that  such  churches  were  com- 
monly built  in  Medieval  times.  There  does 
appear  just  now  to  be  a  movement  towards 
reality  in  design—slight,  perhaps,  and  partial 
in  its  operation,  but  destined  to  strengthen 
and  to  spread,  unless  architecture  is  destined 
to  perish. 

The  world  has  changed  since  the  middle 
ages ;  and  in  spite  of  ail  sentimental  regrets, 
it  is  well  for  art  that  it  has  changed.  It  is 
hard  to  raise  a  second  crop  from  an  exhausted 
soil,  and  the  labour  of  clearing  fresh  ground 
may  some  day  be  repaid  in  a  plentiful  harvest. 
All  deeply  interesting  architecture  is  that  of 
men  who  have  struck  out  something  new — a 
new  style,  a  new  system  of  construction,  or  a 
new  type  of  plan  and  arrangement.  When 
these  are  new,  the  art-world  is  young :  it  is 
whatwecaUan  "Early"  period.  There  are, 
then,  endless  problems  to  be  solved ;  and  the 
new  style  or  the  new  system  is  the  key  which 
will  solve  them.  The  process  keeps  men's 
minds  awake :  their  work  is  full  of  life,  and 
hope,  and  earnestness.  Generations  pass  on, 
and  each  finds  less  and  less  remaining  to  be 
done;  the  period  becomes  "later"  and 
"  later  ;  "  at  length  all  the  problems  have 
been  dealt  with,  to  which  that  particular 
method  will  apply ;  there  is  no  more  room 
for  invention,  and  the  art-world  of  that  epoch 
passes  away. 

In  some  such  way  as  this,  perhaps,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  Pointed  architecture  may  fairly  be 
epitomised,  and  we  may  write  on  its  monu- 
ment, "It  died  for  want  of  difficulties."  It 
had  conquered  the  world,  and  then  perished 
because  there  was  not  another  world  to  con- 
quer.   There  is  another  world  now,  and  the 
only  hope  of  its  genuine  revival  lies  in  its 
attacking  the  world  of  to-day  as  vigorously  as 
it  did  that  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies.   Hitherto,  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty- 
years,  it  has  been  content  to  fight  its  old 
battles  over,  and  thrice  to  slay  the  slain.  In 
church-building,  more  especially,  has  this  been 
the  case.     It  was  thought  something  like 
heresy  not  long  ago  even  to  suggest  the  appli- 
cation of  Gothic  principles  to  anything  but  the 
most  stereotyjjed  of  chiu-ch  arrangements ;  and 
the  worst  proof  that  any  one  could  give  of  his 
admiration  for  Medifeval  art  was  to  believe  it 
applicable  to  any  besides    the  commonest 
Medifcval  form  of  plan.    Happily,  times  seem 
to  have  changed ;  and  it  is  no  longer  insisted 
on  as  a  reason  for  perpetuating  a  very  incon- 
venient form  of  building  that  it  was  tho- 
roughly worn  out  and  exhausted  by  our 
Middle  Age  predecessors.    What  is  the  best 
tjrpe  for  the  purpose,  is  a  question  which  may 
now  be  discussed  on  its  merits,  and  on  which 
a  few  remarks  at  present  suggest  themselves. 

_  There  are  two  grand  types  on  which,  a^ 
different  times  and  places,  churches,  as  well  as 
other  large  buildings  of  a  monumental  class, 
have  been  arranged.  The  one  is  the  princi  pie 
of  the  central  hall,  and  the  other  of  the 
avenue.  The  architects  of  the  middle  ages 
recognised  them  both,  but,  whereas  they 
worked  the  latter  type  so  completely  that  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  do  anything  with  it  which 
they  have  not  done  before  us,  they  only  went 
far  enough  with  the  former  to  indicate  its 
splendid  capabilities.  In  taking  it  up,  either 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  the  opposite 
system,  we  come  at  once  into  anew  art  world, 
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so  far  at  least  as  church-building  if?  concerned. 
If  we  have  not  a  now  stylo,  wo  have  what  is 
quite  as  good — a  now  sot  of  problems  for  the 
old  style  to  deal  witli ;  anew  scries  of  difficul- 
ties for  it,  and  therefore  a  new  lease  of  life,^ 
for  life  is  only  the  increasing  conquest  of 
dilHcultics.  These  di  fliculties,  too,  are  by  no 
means  gratuitous  ones  ;  they,  or  others  as  im- 
portant, must  be  encountered,  if  church  archi- 
tecture is  to  satisfy  present  wants.  The  com- 
mon nave  and  aisles  plan,  that  familiar  ex- 
ample of  the  avenue  system,  is  incapable  of 
satisfying  them :  if  it  is  not  abandoned,  it 
must  be  very  greatly  modified  to  make  it  do 
so.  It  would  never  have  been  designed  at  all 
for  the  conditions  of  modern  society,  or  for 
the  purposes  of  a  modern  congregation  ;  and 
if  we  once  admit  that  architectural  works 
should  fulfil  and  express  their  destination, 
there  is  no  longer  a  choice  about  keeping  or 
leaving  it.  The  central  hall  arrangement,  on 
the  contrary,  is  one  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  is 
convenient.  It  gives  open,  unobstructed  spaces 
in  which  everyone  can  see  and  hear  the  service, 
and  the  only  fa\ilt  which  can  be  found  with  it 
is,  not  that  it  is  unlit  for  its  proposed  use,  but 
that  we  shall  have  the  trouble,  if  we  adopt  it, 
of  thinking  out  all  kinds  of  puzzles  before  we 
can  fairly  put  it  into  a  Gothic  shape.  The 
same  thing,  of  coiu'se,  would  be  true  about 
every  novelty,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
designers  of  thepre-Gothic  Transitional  period, 
or  of  any  other  transitional  period  before  a 
great  advance,  did  not  find  their  art  an  easy 
one.  The  history  of  groined  vaulting  and  of 
buttress  design,  for  example,  shows  plenty  cf 
failures  in  its  earlier  stage,  and  plenty  of 
earnest,  though  unsuccessful  elFort:  but  the 
difficulties  were  conquered  at  last,  and  the 
reward  was  worth  the  labour. 

The  avenue  type  of  arrangement,  gene- 
rally speaking,  may  be  described  as  having 
been  the  common  one  in  Western  Europe,  and 
the  central  hall  one  as  having  been  more  pre- 
valent in  Eastern  Eiirope  and  Asia.  But 
after  all,  it  is  a  question  of  degree,  and  neither 
type  was  rigidly  confined  within  geographical 
limits.    The  Greek  Church  had  a  preference 
for  the  one  form,  the  Catholic  Church  for  the 
other ;  but  neither  kept  its  favourite  S3'stem 
quite  unmixed.    A  pure  example  of  the 
former  class  wordd  have  no  aisles,  and  one  of 
the  latter  class  no  central  dome  or  tower ;  but 
each  arrangement,  it  was  soon  found,  had 
much  to  gain  by  borrovsdng  from  the  other. 
In  strictness,  a  building  piirely  of  the  avenue 
type  would  be  planned  lilie  an  early  basilica 
— for  example,  a  longitudinal  axis  running 
from  end  to  end ;  while  a  bunding  purely  of 
the  central  hall  type,  would  be  grouped  round 
a  vertical  axis,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
central  space.     The  former  is  the  usual 
arrangement  of  our  parish  churches,  whether 
with  aisles  or  without,  as  long  as  they  have  no 
central  towers  :  it  is  the  arrangement  of  many 
Continental  cathedrals,   and  of  not  a  few 
Oriental  buildings,  both  Christian  and  Maho- 
metan.   The  latter  is  the  arrangement  of  S. 
Sophia,  Constantinople,  and  of  the  numerous 
mosques  which  were  derived  from  it ;  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  other  Byzantine  churches 
at  Athens,  as  well  as  Ephesus,  Thessalonica, 
and  in  Turkey  generally :  it  is   also  the 
arrangement  of  many  Saracenic  buildings  in 
Persia  and  India ;  and  it  is  found  all  over  Europe 
in  aisleless  cruciform  churches,  with  a  central 
lantern  or  dome.    In  nearly  all  the  English 
cathedrals  the  two  types  exist  in  combination 
They  have  the  vertical  axis  in  their  central 
towers,  round  which  the  nave,  choir,  and  tran- 
septs are  symmetrically  grouped,  but  they 
have  also  the  longitudinal  axis,  running  from 
north  to  south  and  fi'om  east  to  west.  They 
display  the  central  haU  system  when  ex- 
amined at  the  crossing,  and  the  avenue  system 
when  observed  from  other  poiats  of  view ;  and 
so  far  have  an  advantage,  both  within  and 
without,  over  those  foreign  cathedrals,  where 
there  is  no  central  tower  or  dome,  or  lantern 
sufficiently  important  to  become  a  leading 
featvire  fn  the  design.    The  union  of  the  two 


types  is  most  marked,  however,  in  such  in- 
stances as  Ely  Cathedral  and  the  Duomo  at 
]<'lorcnce,  where  the  central  space  is  not  only 
crowned  with  a  magnificent  dome  or  vault, 
but  has  also  the  vast  unbroken  area  which 
marks  it  out  at  once  as  the  ruling  idea  of  the 
whole  composition.  JAMJis  Cubitt. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE 


SOUTH    KENSINGTON  MUSEUM 
EXTENSION. 
E  briefly  announced  last  week  that  a 
new  court  (to  be  called  the  South- 
East  Court)  would  shortly  be  opened  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  in  which  gigantic 
casts  of  works  of  Indian,  Roman,  and  Gothic 
art  vfill  be  exhibited  to  the  students  and  the 
public.    It  is  nearly  ten  years,  be  believe, 
since  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  enormous 
brick  erection  which  now  towers  so  conspicu- 
ously, if  as  yet  not  very  elegantly,  above  the 
old  familiar  Brompton  boilers,  and  imme- 
diately in  rear  of  them.    It  has  no  doubt  long 
been  a  strange  puzzle  to  the  uninitiated  to 
divine  the  piu'pose  to  be  served  by  this  odd- 
looking  structure,  bearing  as  it  does  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  Thames-street  warehouse, 
but  without  a  single  window  in  it.  What 
could  be  the  object  of  having  such  a  mass  of 
dead  brick  waU  ?    The  interior  obviously  was 
the  point  of  interest,  and  what  was  the  interior 
like,  or  going  to  be  like  ?  None  but  the  officials 
of  the  department  could  tell,  and  they  pre- 
served a  strict  silence  on  the  subject,  while 
the  approaches  to  the  new  court  have  been 
carefully  railed  off  from  public  intrusion. 
Meanwhile  a  most  important  and  interesting 
work  has  been  going  on  for  years,  and  is  now 
far  advanced  towards  completion.  Deferring 
any  detailed  description  or  criticism  of  the 
structui'e  for  the  present,  we  may  note  here 
one  or  two  particulars  concerning  it.  Many 
of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  large  casts  of  celebrated 
works  to  be  found  in  different  countries  are 
scattered  throughout  the  Museum  in  a  frag- 
mentary condition,    there  being  no  place 
therein  afi'ording  suflicient  room  for  their 
proper  exhibition  in  a  whole  or  complete  state. 
These  casts  are  increasing  every  year,  the 
result  of  an  arrangement  come  to  during  the 
exhibition  year  of,  we  think,  1862,  whereby 
the  difterent  Contiaental  Governments  and  our 
own  agreed  to  allow  each  other  facilities  for 
acquiring  casts  of  the  most  famous  works  of 
architecture  and  sculpture  in  their  various 
countries.   For  these,  then,  a  special  building 
was  necessary,  and  hence  the  erection  of  the 
new  court,  or  courts,  for  there  are.,practicaUy 
two  (!ourts,  identically  similar  in  dimensions 
and  general  treatment,  and  differing  only  in 
the  objects  they  contain  or  wiU  contain.  Each 
Courtis  ISoft.  long  by  60ft.  5in.  wide.  _  From 
the  floor  to  the  spring  of  the  arched  light  is 
72ft.  6in.,  and  to  the  highest  part  of  the  sky- 
light 82ft.  6in.     The  great  object  being  to 
secure  the  largest  amount  of  wall  space,  the 
principal  light  is  from  the  roof,  which  in  each 
court  consists  of  no  fewer  than  286  squares  of 
ground  glass,  each  frame   being   3ft.  Gin. 
square,  and  placed  in  the  ii-on  fi-amework 
vrithout  any  putty,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  metal.    At  the 
north  end  of  either  court  are  thi'ee  windows 
overlooking  the  museum.     Eunning  roirnd 
three  sides  of  either  court,  and  at  a  height  of 
50ft.  from  the  floor,  is  a  balcony  or  gallery 
with  stone  balustrade,  which  springs  from  the 
wall,  and  is  supported  by  innumerable  brackets 
richly  ornamented.    A  central  part  divides, 
and  at  the  same  time  communicates  with,  the 
courts.    It  consists  of  a  corridor  16ft.  lOin. 
wide,  with  three  openings  into  the  courts  on 
either  side,  and  overhead  a  gallery  of  similar 
dimensions  looking  into  the  courts  and  afibrd- 
ing  the  visitor  a  good  view  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  more  massive  objects  in  them.  One 
end  of  this  corridor  communicates  with  the 
museum  proper,  and  the  chief  entrance  to  the 
new  building  is  from  the  outside,  at  the  right 


of  the  main  entrance  to  the  museum.  The 

decoration  of  the  court  not  being  yet  finished, 
we  reserve  any  remarks  on  it.    It  is  here  in- 
tended, then,  to  exhibit  caats  of  many  of  the 
finest  works  of  art  and  architecture  that  the 
world  can  boast  of.    Thus  the  most  conspi- 
cuous object  in  one  court  will  be  the  Trajan 
column  —  a  facsimile  of  the  famous  pillar 
erected  by  the  architect,  Apollodorus,  at  Rome, 
A.D.,  114.    This  column,  asour  readers  know, 
is  i;52ft.  high,  with  a  spiral  staircase  leading 
to  the  top,  and  is  crowded  with  bas-reliefs 
representing  the  victories  of  Trajan  inUacia, 
in  exquisite  workmanship,  though  unfortu- 
nately much  injured  by  time.    The  column 
was  originally  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the 
Emperor  in  bronze,  but  this  was  removed  by 
Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixteenth   century,  and  replaced  by  a 
statixe  of  S.  Peter.     In  consequence  of  its 
height,  it  has  been  necessary  to  erect  the  model 
in  two  pieces,  the  larger  of  which  is  about 
80ft.  high,  and  the  plaster  casts,  which  have 
aU  been  executed  in  France,  arc  now  being 
fixed  to  the  body  of  the  column,  which  is  of 
brick.     One    of  the  principal  features  of 
the  opposite  court  is  a  reduced  copy  of  King 
Akbah's  throne  seat  at  Futtehporc,  India. 
This  model  is  30ft.  square,  having  a  column 
loft,  high,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  striking 
object  when  once  finished.    Among  the  other 
monuments  of  architectural  and  sculptural 
genius,  in  which  the  art-student  will  find  a 
mine  of  wealth,  we  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing : — A  east  of  the  Portico  de  la  Gloria  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Santiago  de  Compostella,  Spain, 
the  work  of  Maestro  Matteo,  A.D.  1180-90. 
The  Government  sent  out  Mr.  G.  Brucciani, 
who  was  employed  many  months  in  taking 
castings  of  this  magnificent  work.    The  fac- 
simile occupies  the  whole  of  the  north  end  of 
one  court.     We  have   a  fine   example  of 
Buddhist  art  in  a  cast  of  the  eastern  gateway 
of  the  Sanchi  Tope,  near  Bilsah  Bhopal,  Central 
India — supposed  date,  a.d.  19-37.    There  are 
also  casts  from  sciilptures  taken  from  the 
ririned  city  of  Saitron   Ra-jpootana  (about 
1100) ;  of  the  porch  of  Sheik  Sulior  Christes 
tomb,  Fathpur  Sekri,  near  Agra,  Mogul  art 
(1556-1605) ;   and  of  the   sculptured  iron 
column  of  Delhi,  which  has  this  peculiarity 
about  it,  that  while  it  stands  22ft.  above 
ground,  it  goes  much  deeper  into  the  ground 
— 27ft.  to   30ft.  at  least.    As  illustrating 
Flemish  art  in  the  fifteenth  century,  there  is  a 
plaster  east  from  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame,  at  Hal,  near  Brussels ;  and 
from  the  province  of  North  Brabant  we  have 
the  rood-loft  from  the  Cathedral  of  Bois  _le 
Due — an  elaborate  and  splendid  work,  in 
black  and  coloured  marble,  which  cost  the 
Museum   £'900  —  March,    1623.    |Such  are 
a  few  of  the  principal  contents  of  the  new 
com-t,  which,  when  completed,  wUl  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  and  important  sections  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


QUANTITIES.— XII. 


Plumber. 

THE  admeasurement  of  plumber's  work, 
wliilst  perhaps  more  simple  than  that  of 
the  trades  of  which  I  have  already  treated, 
requii'es  a  greater  degree  of  carefulness  in 
taking  the  dimensions,  as,  owing  to  the  ex- 
pensive nature  of  the  material  and  labour,  an 
error  which  might  appear  at  first  sight  to  be 
small,  frequently  turns  out  to  be  an  expensive 
one.  Therefore,  in  aU  cases  take  the  exact 
dimensions  for  the  additions  and  deductions, 
making  no  allowances  whatever.  It  may  be 
as  well  to  observe  here  that,  whilst  compara- 
tively easy  to  the  quantity-siirvcyor  to  take 
off  the  quantities  and  meastrre  up  the  work 
appertaining  to  plumbing,  it  is  often  very 
difficult  for  a  builder  to  prepare  his  estimate, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  luider 
which  the  work  may  be  executed,  varying  in 
almost  every  job;  the  difficulties  of  fixing 
pipes  depending  upon  the  situation  of  the 
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several  cisterns,  sinks,  &c.,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  buUding — in 
some  cases  entailing  considerably  more  cutting 
away  and  making  good  than  in  others— and 
as  in  many  cases  the  builders  do  not  even 
know  in  what  portion  of  the  biiUding  some  of 
the  connections  are  to  be  made,  the  force  of 
this  remark  becomes  the  more  apparent. 

It  is  therefore  sometimes  on  this  account 
customary  to  charge  plumbers'  work  as  day 
work — that  is,  to  charge  the  labour  and  mate- 
rial separately  after  the  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted ;  in  which  case  the  builder  woiild  obtain 
a  fair  percentage  on  the  work  without  any 
risk  of  loss — and  I  do  not  know  but  what  such 
a  course  is  to  be  preferred;  but  where  the 
job  has  to  be  estimated  for  in  the  iisual  way, 
it  must  be  measm-ed  in  manner  hereafter  ex- 
plained, the  material  and  labour  being  taken 
together.  Sheet-lead  is  measured  by  the  foot 
super.,  and  reduced  afterwards  to  weight,  the 
specification  stating  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial— as  5lb.,  61b.,  or  71b.  to  the  foot  super- 
ficial— and,  of  coiirse,  by  multiplying  the 
superficial  area  by  the  number  of  lbs.  to  the  foot, 
we  arrive  at  the  weight  of  the  required  surface. 
"Where  the  weight  is  not  given  it  is  simple 
enough  to  have  a  sample  cut  ofl',  one  foot  square, 
and  weigh  it  yourself.  Where  a  builder  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  it  is  advisable  to  check  the 
quality  of  the  lead  in  this  way,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  Speci- 
fication ;  indeed,  such  a  course  is  advisable 
on  aU  occasions. 

Commence  measuring  the  leadwork  to  roof, 
taking  fii-stly  any  flats,  then  the  gutter,  and 
lastly  the  flashings.  In  abstracting,  head  a 
separate  column  for  each  of  the  difierent  qua- 
lities of  lead. 

In  flats  take  the  extreme  dimensions  each 
way;  but  when  out  of  the  square  take  the 
average,  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  net  area.  In- 
clude all  turnings  up,  drips,  and  roUs  ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  amount  to  add  to  the  width 
would  be,  in  a  properly  constructed  roll,  as 
shown  ia  Fig.  31,  twice  the  circumference  of 


the  roll,  less  the  net  width  of  the  same.  This 
would  give  about  6in.  wide,  and  supposing 
the  net  size  of  flat  to  be  12ft.  by  lO^ft.,  and 
to  have  five  rolls  running  the  lengthways  of 
the  flat,  and  to  be  turned  up  each  way  Gin. , 
this  would  appear  in  the  dimension  book  as 
follows : — 

Length  ...  12  .  0 
Turns  up  2/6in.      1    .  0 


Vidth  .  .  . 
Rolls  5/6in  . 
Turns  up  2/6in. 


13 

.  0 

10 

.  0 

2 

.  6 

1 

.  0 

13 

.  6 

13 

0 

61b.  milled  lead  in 

13 

6 

175  .  6 

flat. 

Where  drips  occur,  add  the  width  to  the  flat 
on  waste,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  forward  in 
one  dimension. 

Number  the  bossed  and  soldered  ends  to 
roUs,  and  also  the  extra  labour  in  forming  any 
cesspools  in  flats,  in  which  case  it  will  also  be 
necessary  to  take  outlet  or  socket  pipes  for 
eommimication  of  rainwater  from  flat  to  down 
pipe.  These  are  also  numbered,  stating  size 
and  length.  Collect  the  round  of  the  walls 
for  the  flashing,  on  waste,  addiag  for  the  laps 
at  the  angles,  for  the  length ;  state  the  width, 
and  the  quality  of  the  material,  which  is 
generally  of  less  weight  per  foot  than  that  to 
the  flat. 

In  measuring  gutters,  take  the  entire  length, 
adding  for  laps  and  turns  up,  and  the  sum  of 
these  by  the  average  width  will  give  the  area. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  show  how  the  whole 


of  the  dimensions  are  arrived  at,  on  "Waste." 
Number  cesspools  and  outlet  pipes  as  before. 

Coverings  to  dormers,  cheeks,  aprons,  &c., 
are  aU  measured  by  the  foot  superficial,  in- 
cluding all  laps,  &c.,  as  are  also  hips  and 
ridges. 

Flashings,  where  stepped,  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  foregoing  in  the  bill,  and 
when  against  stone  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
separate  dimension  of  "burning  in  flashing," 
which  woiild  be  simply  a  running  dimension, 
stating  the  length. 

Pointing  to  flashing  is  measiired  with  the 
Bricklayer,  as  stated  therein. 

After  abstracting  the  sheet-lead,  it  is 
brought  into  bill  by  multiplying  the  area  by 
the  weight  per  foot ;  thus,  supposing  the  area 
of  61b.  lead  to  be  150ft.,  this  would  equal 
9001b.  or  8cwt.  Oqrs.  4lb.,  to  which  should  be 
added  the  weight  of  the  51b.  and  71b.  lead,  if 
any,  ascertained  in  a  similar  way,  and  the 
whole  brought  into  bill  in  one  item. 

Leadwork  in  dressing  to  finials  is  measured 
in  with  the  foregoing,  and  where  extra  labour 
is  requu-ed,  it  is  expressed  as  "Extra  labour 
and  solder  in  dressing  lead  round  moulded 
base  of  finial  12in.  by  12ui.,  and  16in.  high, 
as  sketch,"  or  as  case  may  be,  giving  sketch 
where  necessary. 

Leadwork  to  cisterns  and  sinks  is  kept 
separate  from  the  foregoing  in  the  bill,  as 
shown  in  the  table,  but  measured  in  a  similar 
manner,  taking  care  to  add  all  laps,  &c.  Take 
a  running  dimension  of  soldering  to  angles, 
and  also  of  nailing,  stating  whether  lead- 
headed  or  copper  nailing,  and  whether  laid 
close  or  otherwise.  Number  the  standing 
waste,  and  state  whether  trumpet-mouthed; 
also  number  washer  and  waste,  and  all  other 
brass  work  hereafter  described. 

Lead  pipes  are  measured  by  the  foot  run, 
and  would  be  easier  billed  in  this  way,  though 
many  surveyors  prefer  to  bill  them  as  they  are 
sold,_  viz.,  by  weight.  State  the  sizes  and 
quality  where  taken  at  per  foot  run ;  also 
mention  whether  including  all  joints,  &c.,  &c., 
although  it  is  better  to  number  the  same  as 
extra,  which  is  seldom  done.  Number  all 
cocks,  stating  sizes  and  giving  full  descrip- 
tion, whether  rivet  or  screw  bottom,  and  if 
with  screw  bosses.  Be  partic\ilar  to  state 
whether  stop,  bib,  or  ball-cocks,  and  if  the 
latter,  do  not  omit  the  balls. 

Also  number  all  washers,  plugs,  unions, 
traps,  gratings,  giving  fuU  description  in  each 
case. 

W.C.  AppjVeaxtjs. — The  w.c.  apparatus 
is  generally  numbered  complete,  giving  full 
descriptionof  the  quality  of  the  difierentparts, 
if  with  white  or  blue  basin,  patent  valves, 
brass,  flat,  or  sunk  plate,  &c.,  &c.,  and  if 
patent  closets,  give  name  of  patentee,  and  p.  c. 
value  of  the  same.  Number  the  D  traps,  and 
take  any  soil-pipes  by  the  foot  run,  stating 
the  diameter  and  the  weight  of  the  lead  it  is 
made  of  per  foot  superficial.  Number  the 
joints,  and  take  extra  labour  in  forming  any 
elbows  or  bends.  Also  number  aU  service 
boxes. 

Pumps  are  mimbered,  stating  desciption  and 
p.  c.  value,  exclusive  of  lixing,  the  builder 
adding  cost  of  carriage,  profit,  and  fixing 
complete. 

Lavatories  and  urinals  are  also  numbered 
and  described,  and  brasswork  and  pipes  being 
taken  separately,  as  previously  described. 

Table  VIII. 
This  Table  has  a  double  use  :  it  shows  the  order 

of  taking  this  Trade,  an.d   the  method  of 

■measurement .- — 
Milled  lead,  and  labour  in~\ 

gutters,    flat,    flashings,  (_     a  . 

&c.,  including  aU  solder  ("   ■^'^  P®^" 

wall-hooks,  &c.,  complete  ) 
Do.  instep  flashings  „ 
Do.  in  linings  to  cisterns,  ■) 

sinks,  &c.  j'  " 

Close  copper  nailing  At  per  foot  run 

Ziao  nailing 

|in.  strong  drawn  lead  pipe  7      .  ^ 

and  fixing  j         P^r  foot  run 

Joints  to  fin.  pipe  At  per  number 

(Here  follow  other  diameters  of  pipes,  stating 
smallest  first) 


■tin.  lead  soil  pipe  out  of)  , 

71b.  lead  and  fixing  )  P^r  foot  run 
.Joints  to  do.  At  per  number 

Elbows  to  do.  (extra  only) 
Trumpet-mouthed  standing  > 

waste,  2ft  Gin.  long        j  n 
Brass  washer  and  waste) 

(stating  size)  J  » 

Do.  with  fly  nuts  for  slate  ) 

cisterns  (do.)  (  " 

Lead  bell-traps  with  brasa 

gi-ates  (do.) 
Brass  unions  for  lead  pipe 

(do.) 

Barrel  do.  screwed  for  iron 

pipe  (do.) 
Brass  washer,  plug  and  chain  ) 

(do.)  I 
Brass  stop-cock,  screw  hot--) 

torn  with  brass  spanner  > 

(do.)  ^  J 

Do.  bib-cock,  screw  bottom") 

and  boss  crutch  keyed  >- 

(do.)  ^7 

Do.  ball-cock  screw  bottom) 

and  boss,  and  copper  ball  V 

(do.)     '  ^  I 

Do.equilibrium  ball  valves  ) 

and  copper  balls  (do.)     J  » 
Do.    high    pressure  dia-) 

phragm  stop- valves  (do.)  j  » 
Ends  of  rolls,  bossed  and> 

soldered  j  >j 

Extra  to  forming  cesspools. 
Sin.  lead  outlet  pipes  and)  •  " 

soldering  (stating  V 

lengtli).  j 
PuU-sizcd  bright  pan  closet, ") 

with  copper  fan,  round  (_ 

valve,  ball  lever,  cranks  (  "  ^ 

and  copper  wire  J 
Do.  pan  closet  with  supply") 

vaive   and    Underhay's  f_ 

patent   regulator,  sunk  f  » 

dish  and  blue  basin  J 
Elastic  valve   closet  with) 

supply  valve  and  Under-  V 

hay's  regulator,  sunk  dish  J  „ 

with  cut  glass  handle,  blue  ) 

basin  j 
Lead  D  traps 
Do.  service  boxes 
Washhand  basins  and  lava-") 

tories  (stating  sizes  and  > 

description)  j 
Urinals  (do.  do.) 

ZlNCWOEKEE. 

The  measurement  of  zinc  work  is  so  very 
similar  to  that  of  plumber's  work,  that  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  include  it  in  the  pre- 
sent article.  The  difierence  is  that  whereas 
leadwork  is  valued  by  weight,  zinc  is  charged 
by  the  foot  superficial,  the  different  qualities 
of  the  material  being  specified  by  numerals. 
In  biUing,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  specify 
the  number  of  the  zinc,  and  any  other  obser- 
vations which  may  be  requied  as  to  mate- 
rials, &c. 

The  following  articles  which  I  have  not  de- 
scribed in  the  Plumber,  I  will  briefly  enume- 
rate here.  Gutter  and  raiawater  pipes  are 
measui'ed  by  the  foot  run,  stating  the  sizes  in 
each  ease,  and  the  description.  Number  the 
stopped  ends  and  outlets  to  gutters,  and  the 
heads  and  shoes  to  rainwater  pipes,  also  the 
ears,  swan-necks,  &c.,  &c.,  giving  sizes  and 
descriptions  where  required. 

Zinc  tallboys,  ventilators,  and  water-balls, 
are  numbered. 

Zinc  skylights  are  generally  valued  at  per 
foot  superficial,  extra  being  charged  for  sliding 
or  other  ventilators  in  the  same. 

Metal  lights  are  also  measured  by  the  foot 
superficial.  It  is  necessary  that  a  full  de- 
scription should  be  given,  stating  whether 
plain  or  ornamental. 

Speaking  pipes  are  measured  by  the  foot 
run,  numbering  aU  elbows  as  extra  only;  also 
numbering  all  mouthpieces,  whistles,  «fec.,  and 
giving  description. 

Table  IX. 

This  table  has  a  double  use :  it  shows  the  order  of 
tailing  this  Trade,  and  the  method  of  measure- 
ment. 

Malleable  zinc  in  flats, 

including  all  labour.  No.  >    Per  foot  superficial , 

13  guage.  J 
Do.  in  gutters.    No.  12  „ 

4:in.  O.G.  gutter    At  per  foot  run. 

Stopped  enda    At  per  number. 

Outlets    ,, 
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oin.  llainwatei-  pipe   At  per  foot  run. 

Siiuare  heads   At  per  number. 

Shoes   )> 

Ears    )i 

Ventilators    (giving  de-> 

scription)  )  " 

Tallboys  (giving description)  ,, 
Metal  lightB     (do.)  ... 
Speaking  tube 
Extra  to  elbows 
Flexible  tube 
MoM^lipiecea 
Whifltlea  and  chains 

I  have  now  completed  all  the  Trades  with 
the  exception  of  the  following: — The  Stone 
Mason,  the  Painter  and  Glazier,  the  Paper- 
hanKcr,  and  the  Gilder.  B.  F. 


At  per  foot  run. 
At  per  number. 
At  per  foot  run. 
At  per  number. 


HISTORIC  ART  STUDIES. 
Bt  Dr.  G.  G.  Zeeffi. 
Early  Christian  Art. — ( With  Illustrations.) 

WE  trace  in  Christian  art  a  beginning,  but 
not  a  beginning  which  by  degrees  de- 
velopes  itself  into  certain  lixed  and  stiifcned 
forms,  and  then  has  no  more  vitality  to  progress. 
We  have,  in  studying  Christian  art,  to  go  under- 
ground, and  there  watch  it  taking  root  in  the 
heart  of  humanity,  amongst  dead  bodies  in 
the  catacombs.    Single  savage-looking  signs 
— a  cross,  a  badly-carved  dove,  a  palm-twig, 
a  wreath  of  roses,  a  lily,  a  badly-drawn  shep- 
herd with   a  worse-drawn    sheep   on  his 
shoulders — are  the  first  Christian  works  of  art. 
A  few  initials  he'svn  into  a  rocky  wall,  and 
many  tears,  shed  in  the  hope  of  a  joyful  meet- 
ing, were  glorious  emblems  of  the  new  faith. 
A  semicircular  table,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  a  coarse  dish,  and  an  equally  coarse 
pitcher,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  love,  "tha 
Agape,"  were  all  that,  was  reqiiired  by  the 
early  Christians.    In  the  beginning  there 
were  no  temples,  no  churches,  no  cathedrals. 
There  was  no  special  form  of  worship,  no 
special  ritual,  no  special  art.     Nowhere  can 
we  trace  the  downfall  of  the  Oriental  and 
Classic  world  so  clearly  as  in  the  works  of 
Christian  art.    The  struggle  against  over- 
awing matter  was  unsuccessfully  attempted 
by  the  Orientals :  by  the  Indians  metaphysic- 
ally, by  the  Persians  politicaUj^,  and  by  the 
Egyptians  symbolically.    The  CJreeks  through 
art  established  a  formal  harmony  between 
matter  and  spirit.    The  new  faith,  however, 
engendered  new  powers.  The  formal  undoubt- 
edly existed  in  the  immortal  marble  works  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  but  the  spirit  was  not  jei 
freed.  The  spirit  learned,  through  Clu-istianity, 
to  renounce   everything  material,   and  to 
devote  itself  exclusively  to  the  immaterial. 
This  attempt  was  the  glorious  path  to  the  in- 
finite, to  the  symmetrically  harmonious,  to 
beauty  and  virtue.     The  essence  of  things 
was  no  more  to  be  sought  for  in  the  variety 
of  isolated  phenomena,  but  in  that  which 
these  phenomena  had  in  common — that  which 
made  them,  one,  and  united  them  into  a 
great  total.    The  universal  takes  the  place  of 
the  particular.    The  special  phenomena  of 
nature  are  no  more  to  be  personified.  Time 
is  no  more  the  hoary  old  man  Kronos :  it  be- 
comes a  mere  notion  of  a  succession  of  events  ; 
and  matter  is  no  more  the  thunderbolt- 
wielding   Zeus,   hwt  a   shapeless  element, 
into  which  spirit  has  to  briag  order  and 
form.    The  spiritual,  the  ideal,  the  general, 
becomes  essential.    This  immersion  into  the 
universal  appeared  to  those  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  particular,  madness  or  ecstasy. 
There  is,  however  a  great  difference  in  the 
meaning  of  these  two  words.    Madness  is  ex- 
citement without  aim,  whilst  ecstasy  has  a 
sublime  purpose.    Christianity  ia  art  was  an 
idealisation  of  the  form  through  spu-it.  The 
cross  was  badly  drawn,  the  form  of  the  Re- 
deemer painted  in  a  style  of  pre-historic  art ; 
but  stiU.  the  cross  represented  the  instrument 
of  redemption,  and  the  badly-shaped,  distorted 
limbs  of  the  Redeemer  were  hallowed  by  an 
ecstatic  love  for  Him  who  died  on  the  Cross  ; 
the  idea  thus  destroyed  the  shortcomiags  of 
the  formal  representation.  The  material  form 


was  considered  so  entirely  secondary,  that  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  aesthetic  form  in  early 
Christian  art. 

I'^thnologically,  the  Christians  belonged  to  all 
nations,    races,   and    groups   of  humanity. 
Geographically,  Asia,    Europe,  and  Africa, 
fiu'nished  it  with  variegated  influences.  The 
valley  of  the  Nile  taught  the  Christian  artists 
to  construct  catacombs.    Greece  gave  them 
human  forms.  Apollo  was  turned  into  Christ ; 
Herkules  into  S.  Christopher ;  Jupiter  into 
S.  Peter  ;  Venus  into  Mary  Magdalene  ;  .Juno 
or  Minerva  into  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Hermes 
into  the  Good  Shepherd.    These  forms,  though 
borrowed  from  Anti-Christians,  were  deemed 
correct,  because  they  served  to  express  sub- 
lime ideag.    The  placing  of  the  idea  in  an  in- 
ordinate   superiority    inevitably  produced 
symbolic  mysticism,  which  was  fostered  by 
the  converted  learned  of  the  difiereut  ancient 
religious    sects.      The   Brahmans  brought 
Vedantic,  the  Greeks  Platonic,  the  Egyptians 
Ritualistic  ;  the  Persians,  Dualistic  ;  the  I5udd- 
hists,  Trinitarian  (iuietistic ;  the  Jews,  pro- 
phetic and  typic  ;  and  the  Romans,  dialectic 
elements.     From  these,  by  degrees,  formal 
and  ideal  Cliristianity  was  formed  and  trans- 
formed, in  analogy  with  Early  Christian  archi- 
tecture.   The  invisible  idea  of  salvation,  the 
New  Covenant,  was  to  receive  a  perceptible 
form  as  the  mystic  principle  of  redemption. 
Christianity  issued  from  its  pure  and  divine 
source  as  a  fructifying  spiritual  rivulet,  fed 
by  all  the  previously  existing  religious  springs 
and  rivers,  and  at  last  expanded  into  a  A'ast 
life-giving  ocean  of  universal  love.    The  out- 
ward manifestation  of  an  inward  idea,  the 
self -revelation  of  the  artist's  feelings  became 
the  fundamental  elements  of  Christian  art. 
The  "  voi»c"  was  assumed  to  be  the  creative 
principle;  the  "Xoyoe"  its  embodiment,  con- 
veying some  conception.  The  "  Xoyoi "  were  set 
down  as  the  types  of  things  real ;  but  matter 
(the  element  of  evil,  of  sin  and  corruption) 
was  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  expression. 
To  bring  these  "ideas"  into  corresponding 
forms  was  the  great  difficulty.    It  could  only 
be  done  (a)  symbolically,  {h)  aUegorically,  (c) 
mythically,   or    {d)   emblematically.  Thus 
Christian  art  was  launched  into  ikonology, 
which  through  the  spirit  dominated  the  out- 
ward form.  The  Christian  architects,  sculptors, 
and  paiaters  used  very  few  new  symbols,  as 
they  found  nearly  aU.  the  available  forms  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  ancient  world.  The 
symbol  was  to  express  a  general  idea  through 
a  special  outward  sign  without  any  homo- 
geneousness  between  sign  and  meaning.  A  tri- 
angle with  its  point  upwards  was  to  mean  fire ; 
two  interwoven    triangles,   borrowed  from 
the  Indians,  expressed  the  mystic  conception 
of  the  Trinity ;  the  Cross,  used  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  "  crux  ansata  "  ( ^ )  was  the  sjonbol  of 
redemption.    The  allegory  (from  aWriyopiin 
' '  to  speak  so  as  to  imply  other  than  what  is 
said")  conveys  a  hidden  meaning  in  the  sign, 
with  a  clearly  perceptible  connection  between 
meaning  and  what  is  meant.  The  more  clearly 
the  meaning  is  conveyed  iathe  sign,  the  better 
is  the  allegory.    The  art  of  painting  was  said 
by  Simonides  to  be  speechless  poetry,  using 
symbols   and    allegories    to   express  itself. 
Myths  often  took  their  origin  in  symbols  and 
allegories.    They  were  iised  by  priests,  some- 
times literally,  sometimes  metaphorically,  and 
originated  the   endless  commentaries,  cxe- 
getical  expositions,  and  dogmatic  explanations 
which  altogether  smothered  the  first  divine 
simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion.  Emblems 
were  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  plastic  art,  the 
movable  silver  or  golden  figiu'es   on  large 
vessels   being    designated    by  that  name. 
Liicillius,  the  Roman  writer,  used  the  word  in 
the   sense   of   speaking  figuratively.  The 
emblem  is  a  fixed  outward  sign  of  an  inward 
idea.    Thus,  blue  or  white  is  the  emblem  of 
innocence  ;  red  that  of  joy  ;  and  green  that  of 
hope.    These  are  the  spiritual  essences  from 
which  Christian  art  developed.   To  know  only 
this  art,  and  to  ignore  all  that  was  taken  from 
other  previous  art-forms  from  the  very  first. 


is  to  know  nothing  of  Christian  art.  Glancing 
at  our  twelve  illustrations,  our  attention  is 
directed  to  the  struggle  between  the  material 
and  the  form.    Wood  and  stone  are  used,  the 
stone  often  being  treated  as  wood,  and  vice 
versa.  Further,  there  is  an  uncertainty  about 
the  straight  lines  and  the  arches.    We  find 
the  heights  of  the  columns  and  the  heights  of 
the  buildings  disproportionate.     In  the  sec- 
tion of  the  basUika  of  "  S.  Paolo  Fuori  le 
Mura"  (Fig.  2),  we  observe  that  the  columns 
were  33ft.  in  height,  or  one-third  of  the 
whole   building  —  a   proportion  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  symmetrical.    The  arches  also 
were  not  sufficiently  bold.    The  basilika  was 
404ft.  long  by  208ft.  broad  ;  it  was  divided  by 
rows  of  twenty  columns  into  five  aisles.  Seven 
doors  led  from  a  vast  portico  to  the  interior 
(see  ground  plan.  Fig.  4).     The  apsis  or 
tribune  (the  concha,  or  shell)  was  separated  by 
a  broad  transept  from  the  nave.    This  was  a 
later  arrangement,  separating  the  clergy  and 
the  sanctuary  from  the  masses.    The  transept 
was  connected  with  the  nave  by  an  imposing 
arch,   called    the    triumphal    arch,  whilst 
smaller  arches  led  to  the  side  aisles.  The 
upper  walls  of  the  central  nave  were  broken 
by  arched  windows.   The  walls  of  the  transept 
and  the  apses  were  adoi'ned  with  mosaics.  This 
church  was  buUt  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1823.  Our 
plans  are  taken  from  drawings  of  the  old 
church  before  the  conflagration.    Fig.  1  shows 
us  the  construction  of  the  framework  of  the 
roof.    Fig.  3  is  a  section  showing  the  propor- 
tion of  the  aisles,  whilst  Fig.  2  gives  us  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  apsis  and  tran- 
sept.   The  scale  is  in  Parisian  feet  (100ft. 
English  =  93-829  Parisian  feet.)    We  see  the 
old  Roman  arrangement  of  a  basilika,  a  court 
of  justice,  preserved.     In  these  courts  all 
nations  demanded  justice  from  the  Roman 
iaearnation  of  the   divinity,  the  Emperor. 
Comfort  and  love  were  now  to  be  gained  ia 
similar  constrircted  buildings.  The  seven  gates 
show  us  that  the  Christians,  like  the  nations  of 
old,  believed  in  the  sanctity  of  the  planetary 
number  seven.    The  five  aisles  clearly  prove 
that  the  Trinitarian  idea  had  not  found  a  sym- 
bolic expression  in  the  ground  plan  of  the 
church.  The  basUikas  of  S.  Clement  (see  Figs. 
7  and  8),  and  of  S.  Prassede  (Fig.  9),  at  Rome, 
give  us  the  old  Indian  and  Egj^T)tian  temple 
arrangement  in  a  Christianised  form.  We 
have  a  pi-onaos  (see  Fig.  7)  in  the  large  square 
portico ;  the  naos  in  the  three  central  aisles, 
whilst  the  adytum  is  the  apsis  with  the  two 
side  tribunes.    The  naos  is  a  step  lower  than 
the  apsis,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  marble 
balustrade.  The  division  between  the  lay  and 
clerical  world  is  always  more  and  more  marked. 
An  improvement  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
straight  architecture,  supported  by  Korinthian 
columns,  broken  by  massive  pOIars  which  sup- 
port three  hea^'j^  brick-built  arches.    The  cross 
walls  are  provided  with  two  windows,  and 
each  of  the  three  di^asions  with  three  large 
arched  windows.  The  basUika  of  S.  ApoUinare 
in  Classe,  at  Ravenna  (see  Fig.  5),  exhibits  in 
its  forms  influences  of  a  totally  difi'erent  cha- 
racter.    Teutons,  Ostrogoths,  and  Longobards 
(Langbiirte,  long-bearded  men).  Western  and 
Eastern  Romans,  had  in  siiccession  driven  away 
four   difterent   dynasties,    and  undoirbtedly 
changed  the   architecture  of  the  Christian 
churches.    A  most  important  featiu-e  is  the 
addition  of  an  isolated  round  tower  of  Aryan 
origin,  used  long  before  the  Chi-istian  era  by 
Buddhists,  in  the  distant  South  of  India,  and 
by  Kelts  in  Ireland.    The  outward  appearance 
of  these  chui'ches  difi'ers  widely  from  that  of 
the  temples  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A 
studied  simpUcity,  a  barn-like  roughness,  and 
a  want  of  artistic  arrangement  distinguish 
these  elongated   insignificant-looking  places 
of  worship.    Pomp  and  splendour  are  lavishly 
expended  on  the  inner  decoration,  in  perfect 
accordance  \nt\\  the   notion  that  the  body 
(matter)  was  of  evil,  whQst  the  spirit,_  using 
for  a  short  time  the  body  as  a  despised  residence, 
was  eternal.    This  is  the  reason  that  the  walls 
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of  the  churches  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
and  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  or  as  it  is  now  called 
S.  Martino  in  Cielo  d'Oro"  (see  Fig.  10),  were, 
in  analogy  with   Buddhistic   temples,  pro- 
vided with    a  richly  decorated  triforium. 
The    row    of    saints    is    as  monotonous 
as  the  placid  figures  of  Buddha  in  the  temple 
of  Vishvakarma.    The  Korinthian  capitals  do 
not  directly  support  the  arches,  but  are  divided 
from  them  by  trapezoid  plinths  adorned  with 
a  simple  cross,  strangely  contrasting  with  the 
richly  decorated  Korinthian  capital.    At  first 
sight  one  might  mistake  the  plan  of  the  clois- 
ters of  S.  Gallen  (see  Fig.  11)  for  the  plan  of 
the  Grotto  of  EUora.    It  is  still  in  existence, 
and  dates  from  an  architect  of  the  court  of 
Lewis  the  Pious,  about  830  a.d.    Two  isolated 
round  towers  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the 
plan.  The  church  is  three-aisled  ;  beneath  the 
raised  ground  of  the  transept  we  have  the 
cry|)t,  of  Egyptian  and  Buddhistic  origin 
There  is  an  apsis  at  cither  end  of  the  church. 
The  chiu'ch  at  Bethlehem  (  see  Fig".  12)  over 
the  grave  of  Christ  is  a  five-aisled  building 
said  to  have   been  erected  by  Constantine' 
mother,  Helena.  Grandeur  and  simple  majesty 
are  its  characteristics.    Korinthian  columns 
borrowed  from  some  Greek  temple,  support 
hea\y  straight  architrave,  above  which  rise 
the  walls  of  the  central  nave,  broken  by  ob 
long  windows.    These  walls  show  traces  of 
polychromatic  decoration. 

In  the  arcades,  pillars,  the  disposition  of 
straight  and  curved  lines,  in  the  use  of  Korin 
thian  capitals,  with  or  without  an  architrave, 
and  in  the  general  want  of  proportion,  we  see 
the  struggle  of  the  early  Christian  architects 
to  free  themselves  from  the  strange  inlluenees 
of  the  ancient  world.    The  churches  in  Ra 
venna  are  more  proportioned  in  their  plans 
and  execution.    The  Teuton  element,  which 
possessed  no  temples,   began  to  work  with 
greater  freedom  and  independence.     In  the 
stones  and  forms  of  Early  Chr-istianity  we  may 
however,  trace  the  yet  unsettled  state  of  society, 
and  though  already  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  state  church,  the  different  dogmas  had  not 
yet  been  consistently  petrified  in  the  symbolic 
forms  of  the  basilikas.  The  old  Roman  element 
that  directed  its  energies  outwardly  began  to 
teU  on  Christian  art,  which  had  by  degrees  to 
free  itself  from  the  eclectical  influence  of  by 
gone  ideas  and  principles,  and  from  by-gone 
forms  and  patterns.    The  power  of  selection 
was  not  yet  developed  in  the  artists.  The 
dogmatic  element  too  tyrannically  swayed 
their  minds ;  they  could   argue   about  the 
Christian  faith,  but  could  not  yet  bring  it 
into  correct  forms.    The   spirit  of  the  flrst 
centuries  of  Christianity  was  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  Platonic  ideas.    The  great  idealist 
heartily  despised   art  and  artists,  accusing 
them  of  exciting  our  sensuality  and  evil 
passions  (Rep.  10),  and  being  of  no  higher 
standing  than  nurses,  milliners,  hetairai,  bar- 
bers, and  cooks  (Rep.  2).    Art  had,  therefore^ 
great  difHculty  in  maintaining  a  position  in  a 
world  in  which  Plato  had  ruled  more  supreme 
than  Christ ! 


WAGES  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE- 
FRENCHMEN  AND  ENGLISHMEN. 

IN  studying  the  Consular  returns  on  the  con 
dition  of  the  industrial  classes  abroad,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  bad  position  of 
the  French  workman  compared  with  that  of  the 
Englishman.  It  was  the  same  before  the  war. 
That,  indeed,  made  matters  worse.  The  political 
agitation  which  has  prevailed  throughout  France 
since  July,  1870,  and  the  instabihty  which  still 
pervades  society,  render  it  extremely  difficult  to 
describe  the  actual  position  or  to  predict  the  future 
of  the  artisan  and  industrial  classes.  As  these 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  general  masses, 
much  interest  must  naturally  attach  to  their  fate 
and  the  difficulties  which  surround  them.  "It 
may  fairly  be  estimated,"  remarks  Consul  Marks, 
writing  from  Marseilles,  "that  the  demand  for 
labour  of  all  sorts  has  fallen  of?  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent,  of 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  At  Marseilles 
many  establishments,  both  large  and  small,  have 
dismissed  a  part  of  their  workpeople  ;  and  many 


of  them  have  likewise  reduced  the  stipends  pre- 
viously paid  to  their  hands."  The  masons,  car- 
penters, and  others,  connected  with  building,  so 
largely  carried  out  of  late  years  in  all  the  towns, 
have  all  been  severe  sufferers  by  the  depression 
in  trade  and  the  previous  over-building  in  most 
places. 

Considering  the  severe  disorganisation  France 
has  undergone  since  July,  1870,  it  is  nowise 
matter  for  surprise  that  the  normal  scale  of 
wages  given  to  artisans  and  labourers  should 
have  undergone  much  variation.  It  is  really  dif- 
ficult at  present  to  say  what  may  be  considered 
the  standard  of  wages.  In  the  large  ongineerinw 
establishments  of  Marseilles  the  ordinary  laboui-^ 
ers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  3,^  francs  a  day 
(2s.  lid. J,  and  the  skilled  worlcmen  gain  r>  to 
a  francs  (4s.  2d.  to  5s.).  Ship-caulkers,  carpenters, 
and  blacksmiths  are  likewise  paid  at  the  rate  of 
6  francs  (5s.). 

With  the  exception  of  fruit  and  wine,  provisions 
are  not  cheaper  than  in  England.  Bread,  meat, 
fish,  and  vegetables  are  not  to  be  obtained  in  the 
south  of  France  below  English  rates.  Fuel  is 
dearer  than  in  England,  but  the  winter  being 
shorter  in  France,  the  annual  expenditure  thereon 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing  in  both  coun- 
tries ;  and  house-rent  in  the  large  towns  is  higher 
proportionately  than  in  England.  Many  a  French 
factory-hand  has  never  anything  better  for  his 
breakfast  than  a  large  slice  of  common  sour  bread 
rubbed  over  with  an  onion,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
flavour ;  for  dinner,  some  soup,  potatoes,  and 
carrots,  and  sometimes  a  small  piece  of  pork, 
which  costs  about  lOd.  a  pound  ;  and  for  his  last 
meal  he  eats  the  meat  of  which  his  soup  was  com- 
posed. The  following  is  the  bill  of  fare  of  a 
Rouen  cook-shop  frequented  by  none  but  factory- 
hands  : — 


A  dish  of  meat  and  vegetables  3d.) 
Bread  (ad.  libitniii)  l^d.S-  5^d.  "a  meal. 

7-8th  pint  of  cyder  and  water  Id.) 

At  Boulogne  the  rate  of  wages  for  artisans 
employed  in  the  building  trades  is  per  day — 

s.  d. 

Masons  .  .  .  .  2  10 
Slaters  .  .  .  .38 
Carpenters  .  .  .  .33 
Joiners  .  .  .  .29 
Locksmiths  .       .       .    2  10 

Painters  .  .  2s.  2d.  to  2  6 
Many  masters  are,  however,  now  adopting  the 
system  of  piecework,  as  they  find  it  more  to  their 
advantage.  At  Brest,  with  12  hours  a  day,  with 
with  one  to  one-and-a-half  hours  for  meals,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  rate  of  pay  at  private  establish- 
ments : — 


Builders  .  .  .2 
Carpenters  .  .  .2 
Blacksmiths  .  .  2 
Cabinetmakers  .  .  2 
Painters  and  plumbers  2 

At  Government  dockyards 
according  to  season) : — 


to 


(hours  8  to  13, 


Master  carpenters. 
Foremen,  first-class 

Do.  Second-class . 
Carpenters,  first-class  . 

Do.  journeymen 
Labourers  . 


to 


These  prices  were  based  on  an  earlier  rate  of 
living,  and  although  that  has  advanced,  there  is 
no  prospect  of  their  being  advanced.  Meat,  by  no 
means  of  the  best,  is  lOd.  per  lb.  Wheaten  bread 
lOd.  the  61b.  loaf.    Tea,  5s.  per  lb. 

This  is  a  very  dilferent  state  of  affairs  com- 
pared with  the  account  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey  gives 
in  his  "  Work  and  Wages,"  with  reference  to  the 
British  workman,  and  no  more  competent  autho- 
ity  can  be  quoted.  He  says  that  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
a  trade-union  officer,  wrote  to  him  in  1869,  and 
informed  him  that  in  1840  the  daily  rate  of  wages 
in  the  building  trade  was  5s.  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
or  a  total  of  £1.  10s.  for  60  hours.  In  1850  the 
rate  was  5s.  per  day  of  ten  hours,  Saturday  ex- 
cepted, when  the  men  ceased  work  at  four  o'clock, 
being  a  total  of  £1 .  10s.  for  58  hours'  work.  In 
1860  the  rate  was  5s.  6d.  per  day,  or£l.  13s.  for 
8i  hours'  work,  and  at  the  date  of  his  letter  it 
was  £l."l7s.  8d.  per  week  of  56^  hours.  But  this 
was  written  in  1872.  In  March,  1873,  another 
dispute  arose,  but  it  did  not  much  affect  the  price 
of  labour. 

There  is,  continues  Mr.  Brassey,  a  maximum 
limit  beyond  which  wages  cannot  rise.  If  wages 
exceed  the  maximum  limit  determined  by  the 


necessity  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  enumerated, 
capital  will  no  longer  be  embarked  in  under- 
takings from  which  no  adequate  return  can  bo 
obtained.  This  withdrawal  of  capital  wo  have 
already  seen.  Even  a  millionaire  will  not  keep 
his  iron  or  coal  works  open  at  a  loss,  and  "the 
sweet  simplicity  of  the  three-per-cents."  is  evi- 
dently preferable  to  such  a  course. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  British  workman  to  say- 
that  his  labour,  though  bettor  paid,  is  cheaper  to 
the  contractor  than  that  of  the  Frenchman.  Tho 
elder  Mr.  Brassey  once  took  4,000  navvies  from 
this^  country  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  the 
Paris  and  Rouen  railway.  His  son  says  :  "  There 
were  four  bridges  across  the  Seine,  and  four 
tunnels,  one  of  them  one  mile  and  five-eighths  in 
length,  and  passing  through  hard  limestone.  The 
English  were  chiefly  employed  on  this  difficult 
work.  The  French  labourers  drew  away  tho 
stuff,  or  wound  it  up  the  shafts,  but  the  mining 
was  done  by  Englishmen.  In  the  tunnels,  the 
skilled  work  was  all  done  by  them.  At  one  time 
there  were  five  hundred  Englishmen  living  in  the 
village  of  Rollebois,  most  of  whom  were  employed 
in  the  adjacent  tunnel.  Although  these  English 
navvies  earned  5s.  per  day,  while  the  Frenchmen 
employed  received  only  2s.  Od.  a  day,  yet  it  was 
found,  on  comparing  tho  cost  of  two  adjacent  cut- 
tings in  precisely  similar  circumstances,  that  the 
excavation  was  made  at  a  lower  cost  per  cubic 
yard  by  the  English  navvies  than  by  the  French 
labourers.  In  the  same  quarry  at  Bonnieres,  in 
which  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Irishmen  were 
employed  side  by  side,  the  Frenchmen  received 
3fr.,  the  Irishmen  4fr.„  and  the  Englishmen  6fr. 
a  day.  At  these  different  rates,  the  Englishman 
was  found  to  be  the  most  advantageous  workman  of 
of  tho  three."  Now,  it  must  here  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  this  was  not  altogether  due  to 
the  lower  rate  of  living  practised  by  the  French, 
although  that,  of  course,  has  of  necessity  much  to 
do  with  it,  for  solid  English  fare  must  ever  result 
in  greater  strength  than  more  meagre  diet.  Want 
of  skill  was  one  cause  why  the  Frenchmen  were 
inferior  to  the  English,  and  they  did  not  fail  to 
proft  by  the  lessons  which  they  acquired  from  the 
temporary  introduction  of  English  labourers  into 
their  country.  For  ordinary  work.  Frenchmen 
soon  became  almost  as  efficient  as  Englishmen,  as 
the  following  dialogue  with  Mr.  Milroy,  an  experi- 
enced member  of  Mr.  Brassey's  staff,  very  clearly 
explains  : — 

"  Q.  In  the  particular  work  you  have  been 
speaking  of,  the  two  great  trades  were  masons 
and  cai-penters  ? 

"  Mr.  Milroy :  Yes ;  I  found  plenty  of  good 
masons  and  carpenters  in  France.  The  latter 
are,  in  my  opinion,  superior  for  such  works  to 
English  carpenters,  both  in  the  quality  of  the 
work  done,  and  tho  price  at  which  they  do  it. 
They  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  speciality  for 
that  work,  and  could  do  it  better  than  any  car- 
penter I  have  seen." 

But,  after  all,  the  French  workman  is  better  off  ■ 
than  tho  English.  His  wants  are  fewer,  he  is 
more  provident,  and  is  generally  sober.  He  saves 
money  where  an  Englishman  would  starve.  His 
careful  pi-ovidence  makes  him  lay  by  money  out 
of  2s.  6d.  a  day,  where  an  Englishman  would  not 
make  5s.  do,  and  strike  for  an  increase.  In  this 
respect  only  is  he  better  off,  and  it  makes  just  all 
the  difference.  English  workmen  would  indeed 
be  the  political  masters  of  the  country  were  they 
as  thrifty  as  their  French  brethren.  As  it  is,  the 
problem  he  appears  to  have  set  himself  to  solve,  is 
how  to  make  the  employer  give  as  much  for  his 
labour  as  he  chooses  to  spend.  The  public  voice 
is  against  him,  and  he  will  hardly  be  allowed  to 
have  everything  his  own  way,  and  derange  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country  at  the  bidding  of  a 
few  professional  agitators. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ARTISTIC 
IRONWORK. 
Lecture  II. 

MR.  THOMAS  PEARD  delivered  his  second 
and  concluding  lecture  on  this  subject  at  the 
Royal  Architectural  Museum  on  Saturday,  the  22nd 
ult.  The  lecturer,  in  continuation  of  his  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  cast-iron, 
strongly  insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of 
making  all  ornament  in  cast-iron  part  and  parcel 
of  the  structure  itself,  and  subservient  to 
the  structural  form.  Under  no  circimastances 
should  cast  work  be  stuck  on  and  pieced  together 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  its 
being  wrought  work.     Having  pointed  out  the 
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nocosfiary  procautions  to  bo  taken  iu  ordor  to 
obviato  tho  offocts  of  ahrinkago  and  contraction, 
and  described  tlio  moans  adopted  to  softon  or 
harden  cast-iron,  tho  lecturer  proceeded  to  speak 
of  malleable  cast-iron,  a  material  which,  although 
it  had  been  very  much  condemned  (and  rightly 
so)  for  certain  work,  was  a  very  useful  servant, 
but  one  which  on  no  account  should  be  allowed 
to  gain  tho  mastery.  It  might  bo  cast  into  almost 
any  form,  provided  procautions  were  taken  to 
make  the  mould  tolerably  equal  in  its  parts.  But 
for  castings  of  unequal  parts,  tho  expansion  was 
unequal.     Malloablo  cast-iron   might   bo  used 
■wherever  it  could  legitimately  be  employed,  but 
it  should  never  bo  used  where  it  would  present 
tho  appearance  of  wrought-iron.    Tho  art-work- 
man should  never  attempt  to  use  it  for  scrolls  or 
branches  growing  from  and  into  one  another. 
The  material  certainly  was  used  in  this  way  as  a 
matter  of  trade,  but  it  was  certainly  not  the  right 
thing  to  do  ;  and  wherever  a  good  ornamental 
scroll  was  required,  it  should  be  welded  up.  It 
was,  however,  perfectly  legitimate  to  use  mal- 
leable cast-iron  for  patera,  &c.,  which  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  frame  or  ground- 
work of  tho  structure,  but  were  simply  ornaments 
applied  to  the  structure.    They  were,  too,  gene- 
rally repeated  to  a  large  extent ;  and  it  would 
require  an  unnecessary  as  well  as  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure  to   execute  large  numbers  of  such 
ornaments    in    wrought-iron.      Proceeding  to 
treat   of    the   art   of    the    smith    in  relation 
to  the   production   of  wrought-iron,   the  lec- 
turer remarked  that  while  one  smith  would  be 
very  clever  and  expert  in  one  branch  of  his  art,  he 
would  often  be  found  incapable  of  doing  the  work 
of  another  branch  of  the  art.    The  man  who  was 
perfectly  competent  to  weld  up  and  forge  a  heavy 
piece  of  metal  might  be  (and  generally  was) 
unable  to  produce  the  light  scrolls  so  frequently 
required  in  art  metal-work.    On  the  other  hand 
the  skilful  art  workman  was  not  only  unwilling, 
but  unable,  to  use  a  heavy  file  or  to  do  heavy  work. 
Others,  again,  in  the  ranks  of  art  metal-workers, 
were  adepts  in  welding  together  small  groups 
of  leaves  or  scrolls ;  while  the  men  who  were 
most  skilful  in  the  production  of  single  leaves 
and  scrolls  could  not  properly  put  their  work 
together.     There  were  many   difSculties  with 
which  the  art  workman  who  worked  in  iron  had 
to  contend  with.    All  work  had  to  be  done  red- 
hot  (or  rather  '■  lazy  hot  ").    It  was  impossible 
to  do  much  in  wrought  iron  unless  the  workman 
was  well  accustomed  to  the  fire.    The  smith  had 
to  pay  great  attention  to  the  quality  of  his  fuel, 
and  great  watchfulness  was  required  to  prevent  a 
"  heat  "  being  spoilt  by  remaining  too  long  in  the 
fire.    He  had  constant  need   of  help,  and  in 
reality   required   three  hands  instead  of  two. 
While,  as  pointed  out  last  week,  the  art  metal- 
workers of  the  present  day  enjoyed  great  advan- 
tages over  their  mediaeval  predecessors  in  the 
fact  that  iron  was  now  readily  procurable  rolled 
to  all  shapes  and  sections,  thereby  obviating  much 
heavy  manual  labour,  on  the  other  hand  it  required 
groat  care  on  the  part  of  the  smith  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  material,  in  order  to  secure  satisfactory 
results  in  workmanship.    The  only  iron  which 
was  available  for  the  purpose  of  the  art  metal- 
worker was  a  tough,  fibrous  metal,  capable  of 
being  bent  and  twisted  to  the  utmost  extent  with- 
out breaking.    It  was  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear 
the  expression  of  "  the    rp-ain  of   the  metal  " 
applied  to  wrought  iron.    "  Fibre  "  was  the  cor- 
rect term  to  use,  as  all  wrought-iron  that  was  fit 
for   much    should   present   a   distinct  fibrous 
appearance.    There  should  not  be  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  "  grain  "  in  any  iron  proposed  to  be 
beaten  out  by  tlie  art  metal-worker,  for  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  grain  visible,  in  that 
degree  was  the  iron  unsuitable  for  being  foi-ged, 
hammered,  or  twisted.     The  granular  appear- 
ance was  peculiar  to  cast-iron,  and  whenever  that 
appearance  was  presented,  in  however  slight  a 
degree,  the  iron  was  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  art  workman.    The  more  iron  was  twisted 
about  in  its  cold  state  the  harder  it  became,  and 
tho  more  liable  to  fracture.    The  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  cold  iron  was  that  the  fibre  ran  the 
long  way,  and   while   it  might  be  perfectly 
tenacious  in  that  direction,  it  had  very  little  co- 
hesion in  the  opposite  diroction.     [The  effect 
upon  different  qualities  of  iron,  under  various 
bendings  and  twistings  when  cold,  was  exhibited 
to  the  meeting  by  actual  specimens.]    One  point 
which  should  always  be  taken  into  account  in 
selecting  iron  for  art  metal-work  was  the  market 
value  of  iron.    As  this  rose,  the  quality  of  all 
brands  of  iron  was  liable  to  deterioration,  as 


the  scarcity  or  dearnoss  of  the  raw  material,  or 
pig-iron,  induced  tho  manufacturers  to  uso  bad 
ores.     Art  in  ironwork  was,  as  in  other  things, 
ovidonced  by  tho  fitness  of  tho  labour  bestowed 
upon  the  work.    For  example,  it  was  wholly  un- 
necessary in  making  gable  crosses,  weathercocks, 
and  such  articles  as  wore  made  to  be  seen  at  such 
heights  as  to  preclude  critical  examination,  to 
make  them  with  such  a  high  degree  of  finish  as 
would  be  necessary  wore  they  intended  to  come 
more  within  tho  roach  of  tho  eye.  In  such  works, 
good  proportion  and  outline  were  the  main  essen- 
tials.   Much  more  motal  ridge  work  was  used  now 
than  formerly  ;  indeed,  in  the  present  day,  a 
building  was  scarcely  considered  Gothic  unless 
its  hips,  gables,  and  ridges  were  aglow  with  iron- 
work, which  was  mostly  oast  work,  its  only  merit 
being  that  it  was  much  more  durable  than  the  thin 
brown-paper-liko  wrought  iron  work  which  was 
sometimes  put  up.    In  designing  work  for  the 
tops  of  buildings,  of  course  great  care  should  bo 
taken  to  allow  for  foreshortening,  &c.,  so  that  the 
work  will  look  well  from  below.    As  to  gilding, 
it  was  doubtful,  Mr.-Peard  thought,  whether  the 
system  of  parcel-gilding  was  at  all  desirable.  If 
the  outline  wore  good,  tho  gold,  if  put  on  in 
patches,  would  not  improve  its  appearance  against 
a  clear  sky,  although  if  the  work  wore  gilt  alto- 
gether, its  richness  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and 
the  gilding  would  greatly  aid  the  preservation  of 
the  motal.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outline  were 
bad,  no  amount  of  gilding  would  make  it  look 
well ;  however  richly  gilt,  it  would  always  be  an 
eyesore.    Mr.  Peard  then  proceeded  to  point  out 
the   difference  of    construction    in  mediaeval 
vanes  and  weathercocks,  and  those  of  tho  present 
age.    While  great  labour  and  expense  were  now- 
adays bestowed  in  making  the  stem  or  shaft  all 
in  one  piece,  the  mediaeval  smiths  made  it  in  two 
or  three  pieces,  and  exhibited  great  ingenuity  in 
joining  them  together.    Coming  to  the  subject  of 
hinges  for  church  doors,  Mr.  Peard  pointed  out 
the  differences  in  the  ironwork  of  the  successive 
periods  of  English  Gothic  art,  from  Early  Noi-man 
to  late  Perpendicular.     Ho  remarked  that  six 
hundred  years  ago  people  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  so  fastidious  about  draughts,  for  the  doors 
were  hung  direct  on  to  the  stone  jambs  of  the 
doorway,  and  draughts  must  have  been  readily 
admitted  through  the  chinks.  Later  on,  doors  were 
hung  in  wooden  frames,  thus   obviating  their 
draughtiness.    This  alteration,  however,  was  very 
frequently  not  taken  into  account  in  designing 
hinges  for  modern  doors,  and  in  copying  the  design 
of  early  hinges  their  structural  imperfection  was 
also  copied.    Early  Norman  hinges  simply  fol- 
lowed the  outline  of  the  framing  of  the  door.  The 
chief    characteristics   of  Norman  hinges  were 
breadth,  thickness,  and  strength.    The  Norman 
ironworkers  did  very  little  in  the  way  of  orna- 
ment, but  copied  that  of  the  Early  Norman  work, 
depending  upon  good  broad  surfaces.    Later  on, 
as  tho  taste  for  ornament  progressed,  such  hinges 
as  those  which  were  to  be  seen  at  S.  Albans  were 
produced.    They  used  scrolls  more  largely,  and 
made  them  of  almost  uniform  width  and  of  toler- 
able thickness,  and  they  were  finally  hammered 
and  chamfered,  in  order  to  get  as  much  ornament 
as  possible  on  the  surface.   This  work  exhibited  a 
freedom  and  vigour  of  treatment  which  was  well 
worthy  of  study  by  the  metal  workers  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  it  was  this  kind  of  treatment  which 
must  be  aimed  at  before  really  good  work  could 
be  attained.    VioUet  le  Duo  had  illustrated  in  his 
Dictionaire  Raition^e   de  1' Architecture  a  great 
many  examples  of  early  hinges,  and  had  theorised 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  scrolls  were  produced, 
but  Mr.  Peard,  as  a  practical  metal-worker,  was 
inclined  to  think  that  Viollet  le  Duo's  theory  was 
not  correct.    In  the  Early  English  epoch  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  hinge  was  produced.    Instead  of  the 
long  and  elaborate  scroll  of  the  late  Norman  work, 
there  were  a  series  of  branches  running  into  three. 
As  the  thirteenth  century  work  became  more 
rich,  such  hinges  as  those  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
were  produced.   Several  fine  specimens  of  hinges 
of  this  period  were  still  in  existence,  and  among 
them  were  the  very  fine  ones  at  the  Grammar 
School,  Norwich,  which  were  illustrated  some 
time  back  in  the  Building  News,*  and  were  well 
worthy  of  study.    In  almost  all  the  Early  Eng- 
lish ironwork  leaves  were  introduced  either  in 
threes,  fives,  or  sevens.    These  leaves  were  evi- 
dently produced  by  a  secondary  process,  or,  in 
other  words,  were  hammered  out  cold  on  moulds 
or  matrices  of  hard  metal  previously  prepared. 
Passing  on  to  consider  the  later  work,  Mr.  Peard 


particularly  dwelt  on  tho  excellenco  of  tho  hinges  - 
at  tho  Chapter  House,  York,  which  ho  considered 
wore  tho  finest  specimens  of  iron  hinges  to  be 
found.    Ho  had  taken  tho  trouble  to  measure  one 
of  the  scrolls  of  these  hinges,  and  he  found  it  was 
something  like  8ft.  in  length.    Mr.  Peard  said  a 
groat  many  people  wore  under  tho  improssion 
that  in  such  a  scrollwork  as  those  hinges  exhi- 
bited a  groat  deal  was  dono  by  splitting  tho 
iron  and  turning  back  tho  strips  so  as  to  pro- 
duce such  long  scrolls  and  marvellous  details. 
But  it  was  not  dono  in  that  way.    Tho  way  ir>. 
which  it  was  undoubtedly  dono  was  to  form  each 
piece  separately  and  to  weld  them  on  afterwards. 
Tho  later  hinges  of  tho  Decorated  period  reverted 
very  much  to  tho  type  of  tho  Late  Norman  or 
very  Early  English  period,  the  hammer  being 
used  more  in  the  manipulation  of  tho  material 
than  in  the  production  of  detail.    Later  still,  tho 
floral  terminations  wore  omitted  from  the  stems, 
and  separate  masses  of  flowers  put  on.    In  tho 
Perpendicular  period  elaborate   hinges  almost 
vanished  from  the  doors.    Of  such  hinge  work  as 
was  done  during  this  period,  however,  Mr.  Peard 
said  he  did  not  know  a  finer  rendering  than  was 
to  be  seen  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Tho 
art  metal-worker,  as  well  as  the  student  of  Gothic 
work  in  general,  owed  much  to  Pugin.     As  tho 
hinge  disappeared  from  tho  external  door,  dolicato 
ironwork  became  in  much  more  request  for  in- 
ternal purposes,  and  the  delicacy  and  intricacy 
of  some  of  this  internal  metal-work  must  have 
rendered  it  very  costly.     South  Germany  was 
marvellously  rich  in  work  of  this  kind,  and  tho 
smiths  of  Nuremberg  would  bo  held  in  renown 
to  all  time.    Mr.  Peard  said  he  regretted  that  tho 
time  was  so  far  gone  as  to  preclude  any  remarks 
as  to  the  treatment  of  grilles,  gates,  and  railings, 
and  tho  methods  of  their  construction.  Tho  Renais- 
sance brought  with  it  an  increased  love  of  iron- 
work, and  there  were  innumerable  fine  examples 
of  this  period  still  in  existence  in  London  or  its 
neighbourhood.     In  the  Temple  Gardens  there 
was  a  very  fine  pair  of  gates,  dated  1730.  la 
Gray's-inn  Gardens  was  a  perhaps  finer  pair, 
dated  1723.    On  Holborn  Hill  until  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Holborn  Viaduct  there  was  a  very  fin& 
pair  of  wrought  iron   gates  giving  access  to 
S.  Andrew's  Churchyard.    Whether  corporate  stu- 
pidity had  insisted  upon  their  removal  Mr.  Peard 
did  not  know,  but  they  had  been  removed  and 
replaced   by  a   pair  of  cast-iron  gates,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  intended  to  look  as  much 
like  wrought  iron  as  possible.    At  Stepney  Green 
there  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Renais- 
sance ironwork.  At  Homorton,  Stoke  Newington, 
Clapton,  and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  this 
kind  of  work  was  in  abundance  ;  and  Isloworth, 
Richmond  Green,  and  Kew,  were  also  rich  in  th© 
productions  of  the  same  era.  The  Hampton  Court 
gates,  which  had  of  late  attracted  some  attention, 
and  which  wei-e  now  to  be  seen  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  were  very  good  specimens  of 
their  kind,  but  a  closer  inspection  of  them  had 
caused  Mr.  Peard  to  very  considerably  modify  his 
admiration  for  their  designer,  John  Shaw.  It  was. 
marvellous  to  observe  of  how  many  pieces  those 
gates  were  composed,  and  how  ingeniously  they 
were  riveted  together.   Shaw  had  shown  wonder- 
ful ingenuity  in  hiding  the  rivets  in  these  gates, 
though  if  wrought  iron  work  might  legitimately 
be  riveted,  the  rivets  should  certainly  not  be  con- 
cealed.   In  conclusion,  Mr.  Peard  ably  exhorted 
his  fellow- workers  in  iron  to  loam,  from  tho^pro- 
ductions  of  the  past,  to  give  their  whole  attention 
to  their  work,  under  the  conviction  that  work  that 
deserved  to  live  could  not  bo  produced  merely  at 
so  much  per  hour. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edward  Hall,  F.S.A.,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr. 
Peard  for  his  two  lectures.  In  reply,  Mr.  Peard 
said  that  possibly  next  season  he  might  deliver 
further  lectures  on  the  subject. 


*  Dec.  30, 1870,  Vol.  XIS.,  p.  485. 


VISIT  OP  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION  TO  ALEXANDRA  PALACE. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  last  about  fifty  mem- 
bers of  the  Arohitectur.al  Association  visited 
this  large  and  imposing  building,  proceeding^  by- 
Great  Northern  Railway  to  Vvood  Green  station. 
The  building,  which  to  a  very  great  extent 
consists  of  the  materials  of  the  1862  Exhibition 
building  refitted  together,  is  intendod  to  answer 
tho  same  purpose  for  the  northern  suburbs  of 
London,  as  tho  Crystal  Palace  does  for  tho 
southern  suburbs,  and  is  situate  on  tho  crown  of 
a  very  commanding  eminence  on  tho  Muswell 
Hill  Estate,  the  view  from  which  is  magnificent. 
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tho  landscape  being  osoeodingly  undnlatod,  well- 
woodod,  and  picturesque.    The  building  is  only 
about  twenty  minutes'  ride  by  rail  from  London, 
and  has  a  railway  terminus  immediately  along- 
dde,  similar  to  tho  high  level  station  at  the 
crystal  Palace,  a  short  spur  from  the  Edgware 
tnd  Highgato   branch  of  the  Great  Northern 
lailway  serving  to  accommodate  the  trafflc.  The 
bxilding  (which  consists  mainly  of  a  nave  894ft. 
lojg,  with  central  and  end  transepts)  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Kelk  and  Lucas,  who  are  part 
proprietors  of  tho  building,  and  to  whom,  as  con- 
tractors  for  tho  Exhibition  building  of  18f)2, 
lelonged  the  materials  of  the  latter  building. 
Only  one  of  the  domes  which  formed  such  con- 
spicuous features  in  the  '62  building  has  been 
erected  at  Muswell  Hill,  and  this  has  been  stilted 
and  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  circular  crown, 
instead  of  by  the  spiked  finial  as  in  tho  exhibi- 
tion building.    This  great  dome  covers  the  cross- 
ing of  the  nave  and  central  transept,  and,  modi- 
fied as  described,  has  a  far  superior  effect  to  that 
of  the  domes  in  the  Exhibition  building  of  1803. 
Over  the  crossings  of  the  end  transepts  are,  one 
at  each  end,  squat  octagonal  towers,  surmounted 
by  large  gilt  ball -and-spike  flnials.    The  archi- 
tects of  the  building  are  Messrs.  Moeson  and 
Johnson,  Mr.  Meeson  being  responsible  for  the  ar- 
chitecture and  construction,  and  Mr.  Johnson  for 
the  decorations.    The  latter  were  executed  about 
five   years  ago  by  a   Mr.  Schmidt,  and  still 
present  a  very  fresh  and  effective  appearance. 
In  one  of  the  transepts  will  be  a  theatre  (now  in 
course  of  construction),  somewhat  larger  as  re- 
gards the  stage  than  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  and  far 
larger  as  regards  the  auditorium.    In  the  tran- 
sept at  the  other  end  will  be  a  concert-hall,  capa- 
ble of  seating  3,000  persons,  1,500  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  1,.500  in  the  gallery.    This  concert-hall 
■will  have  separate  means  of  ingress  and  exit,  so 
as  to  be  ussd,  when   occasion   requix-es,  inde- 
pendently of  the  main   building.    There  is  an 
orchestra  in   the   central  transept  (though  of 
course  far  smaller  than  the  Handel  orchestra  at 
the  Crystal  Palace),  with  a  large  organ  by  Willis, 
and  the  smaller  organ  in  the  concert-room  will 
also  be  by  that  builder.    Many  of  the  essential 
constructive  features  of  the  building  are  indenti- 
cally  the  same  as  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862  ;  for 
instance  all  the  staircases,  roof  principals,  cleres- 
tory windows,  &c.,  are  from  that  building.  The 
fagades  of  the  building  contain  a  good  deal 
of  brickwork  in  different  colours,  with  cement 
dressings  in  some  portions.    The  style  of  this 
part  of  the  work  did  not  seem  very  much  to 
commend  itself  to  the  visitors  on  Saturday  last, 
and  we  understand  that  the  stability  of  the  build- 
ing does  not  d;ipend  very  much  upon  its  brick- 
work.   On  either  side  of  the  nave  and  transept 
will  be  i-aised  flower-beds  and  ornamental  vases 
containing  plants,  and  between  these  flower-beds 
will  be  statues,  &o.  The  visitors  having  inspected 
the  heating  arrangements  (the  building  will  be 
•warmed  by  steam),  and  the  machinery  (by  Penn) 
for  blowing  the  organ-bellows,  proceeded  to  the 
new  Palace  railway-station,  which  has  been  care- 
fully planned  to  accommodate  a  large  traffic. 
The  ti;ket-ofHces  are  numerous,  and  the  stair- 
cases and  approaches  and  platforms  are  com- 
modioLis.    The  visitors  spent  some  minutes  in  a 
room  which  at  present  contains  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  life-sized  models  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  different  countries  of  the  world,  showing 
the  various  national  costumes.    This  collection 
will  ba  well  remembered  as  forming  part  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.    Having  inspected  the 
arrangements  of  the  refreshment  department,  in- 
cluding kitchens  and  bakery,  the  members  pro- 
ceeded outside  the  building,  and,  after  a  walk 
round,  returned  home.     Mr.  Gilbert  Redgrave, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  is  manager  of  the  building,  but  in 
the  absence  of  that  gentleman,  the  visitors  were 
conducted  over  the  works  by  Mr.  Chaides  Spaok- 
man,  who  acts  as  Mr.  Redgrave's  foreman  or  clerk 
of  works. 

It  was  announced  that  the  building  will  open 
on  May  24,  and  that  it  is  proposed  to  make  Mon- 
days and  Saturdays  sixpenny  days,  the  admission 
on^  other  days  being  one  shilling.  When  the 
building  is  opened,  return  tickets  will  be  issued 
from  all  stations  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  and 
on  the  Metropolitan  Extension  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  through-trains  to 
the  Great  Northern  line  running  on  both  those 
railways. 


Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  will  this  evening-  read  a 
paper  before  the  Architectural  Association  on 
Dilapidations." 


MYTHOLOGY  AND  TEMPLES  OP  INDIA. 

AT  the  evening  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, on  tho  21st  ult.,  Captain  E.  D.  Lyon 
exhibited  an  interesting  series  of  photographs 
of  Indian  temples,  magnified  and  illuminated  by 
the  electric  lamp.  In  his  introductory  remarks 
he  stated  that  although  the  Hindoos  worship  a 
countless  number  of  deities,  they  still  recognise 
the  one  supreme  God,  whom  they  consider  too 
awful  to  erect  a  temple  to  him  ;  and  his  triune 
personifications,  Brahma  (creation),  Shiva  (pre- 
servation), and  Vishnu  (destruction).  He  then 
exhibited  a  picture  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
gods,  Ganesa,  and  related  the  legend  accounting 
for  his  having  an  elephant's  head.  Commencing 
with  Trichinopoly,  Captain  Lyon  showed  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Seringam,  and  explained 
that  a  Hindoo  temple  (called  devilti,  or  "  house  of 
God  ")  consists  of  the  gopm-um,  or  entrance  ;  the 
innndapum,  or  porch  ;  'the  teppa  kolum,  or  tank  ; 
and  the  vimanvm,  or  sanctuary :  an  oblong,  plain, 
perfectly  dark  building,  into  which  no  European 
is  allowed  to  enter,  except  of  royal  blood,  and  he 
quite  alone.  A  wonderful  iimadap'um  at  Madura, 
the  Rome  of  India,  was  next  exhibited,  and  its 
erection  by  the  last  king  of  the  city  said  to  have 
cost  a  million  sterling,  and  to  have  occupied 
twenty-two  years.  Ono  of  the  guardians  of  the 
gods  placed  here,  15ft.  high,  carved  out  of  a  sin- 
gle block  of  granite,  was  also  shown,  followed 
by  five  pictures  of  the  car  of  Juggeniaut,  the 
extraordinary  monolith  at  Kaloogoomulla,  and  of 
the  beautiful  temple  carved  out  of  it,  the  Indian 
Cupid,  the  sacred  temple  at  Ramisseram,  with 
its  magnificent  long  aisles,  all  accompanied  by  ex- 
planatory remarks  and  allusions  to  the  legends  con- 
nected with  them.  Captain  Lyon  then  conducted 
his  audience  northward,  exhibiting  representa- 
tions of  the  temple  of  Avadea,  Covil,  Tanjore, 
and  the  seven  pagodas  near  Madras,  together  with 
the  rocks  cut,  both  inside  and  out,  into  marvel- 
lous hassi  rclievi,  the  authors  and  purpose  of  which 
are  quite  unknown.  Some  of  these  works  are 
attributed  to  the  Buddhists,  but  the  only  known 
relics  of  these  religionists  are  caves.  The  suc- 
ceeding views  included  Tarputry,  with  its 
wonderful  carvings  ;  the  temple  described  by 
Southey  in  his  "Curse  of  Kehama";  remains  o'f 
the  city  of  Bali,  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the 
sea,  and  other  ruins,  with  historical  comments. 
The  religion,  gods,  and  temples  of  the  Jains  were 
next  introduced,  followed  by  views  of  the  exterior 
and  interior  of  the  Taj-Mahal,  the  gorgeous 
mausoleum  erected  by  Shah  Jehan. 


KHIVA  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

A COLLECTION  of  oil  paintings  and  pencil 
drawings  will  be  exhibited  from  Saturday 
next  in  the  private  saloons  of  the  picture-gallery 
at  the  Crystal  Palace.  At  this  moment,  when  the 
eyes  of  Europe  are  turned  towards  Central  Asia, 
nothing  could  be  more  instructive  than  this 
collection.  Through  the  paintings  and  drawings 
of  M.  Basil  Vereschagin,  a  Russian  artist  of  con- 
siderable power,  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
some  striking  scenes  of  the  warlike  life  in  these 
savage  parts  of  Asia.  He  has  faithfully  repro- 
duced the  architectural  and  ornamental  pecu- 
liarities of  mosques,  tombs,  houses,  temples,  and 
theatres;  as  also  the  ethnographical  distinction 
of  the  different  races  dwelling  in  these 
regions.  The  artist  introduces  us  to  the  Market- 
place of  Samarkand,  adorned  with  the  decapitated 
heads  of  Russian  prisoners  stuck  on  poles,  as  was 
the  custom  with  us  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  heads  of  traitors  were  used 
as  the  decorative  ornaments  of  London  Bridge. 
A  picture,  representing  the  interior  of  an  Alham- 
bra-like  elegant  hall,  with  the  tomb  of  the  great 
conqueror  Timur  (or  Tamerlan),  who  ordered 
himself  to  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  his  teacher, 
Mir  Seid  Bekr,  is  excellent  in  effect.  A 
mound  constructed  of  human  skulls,  satirically 
dedicated  by  the  artist  to  "  all  conquerors,  past, 
present,  and  future,"  must  strike  us  as  character- 
istic, though  far  from  being  sesthetic.  The  orna- 
mental artist  has  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
decorative  peculiarities  of  Central  Asia  in  carved 
pillars,  doors,  marble  balustrades,  geometrically- 
ornamented  walls,  minarets,  tenta»  dresses  and 
interiors.  The  Persian  element  of  textile  arabesque 
predominates  everywhere.  As  we  purpose  giving 
a  more  detailed  review  of  the  exhibition,  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  these  few  remarks,  in  order  to 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  valuable 
and  instructive  collection.  Z. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHiEOLOGICAI. 
SOCIETIES. 

The  Victorian  Institutk  of  Architects. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Victorian  Institute  of 
Architects  was  recently  held  at  the  Port  Philip 
Club  Hotel,  Melbourne,  the  president,  Mr.  Joseph 
Reed,  in  the  chair.  The  hon.  secretary  brought 
up  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  tho  past  year, 
which  was  received,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and 
circHlatod  amongst  the  members.  At  the  close 
of  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  institute, 
tho  council  congratulates  the  members  upon  its 
successful  formation.  Thirty  members  were  en- 
rolled at  the  commencement,  five  members  and 
two  associates  have  been  elected  during  the  year, 
and  one  member  (Mr.  D.  B.  Pritchard)  has  been 
removed  by  death.  The  number  of  members  ia 
.34  ;  associates,  2  ;  total,  36.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  the  rules  and  bye-laws  of  pr»- 
fessional  charges  were  carefully  considered, 
printed,  and  distributed  to  the  members.  It  is 
believed  they  will  tend  to  create  and  preserve  a 
feeling  of  hannony  amongst  the  members,  and 
remove  the  unpleasantness  caused  by  the  rate  of 
charges  nqt  being  uniform.  A  form  of  diploma 
has  been  designed,  approved  of,  is  in  course  of 
preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  issued  to  the 
members.  A  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
revise  the  general  conditions  of  contract.  They 
agreed  upon  and  placed  their  ideas  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Malleson,  England,  and  Stewart,  to  put 
them  in  a  legal  form.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will 
shortly  be  in  a  position  to  bring  them  before  the 
institute.  Another  matter  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  profession  has  been  considered, 
namely,  the  desirability  of  having  the  public 
works  of  the  colony  thrown  open  to  competition. 
The  treasurer's  statement  was  read  with  satisfac- 
tion by  the  members.  The  meetings  of  the  past 
year  have  been  entirely  of  a  routine  nature.  The 
steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  establish  the  insti- 
tute have  perhaps  prevented  the  reading  of 
papers  on  subjects  relating  to  the  art  and  science 
of  architecture.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the 
current  year  some  matters  of  interest  will  be 
brought  before  the  members  for  discussion, 

Bedfordshire  Archaeological  Society. — At 
the  last  monthly  meeting,  the  Rev.  H.  Wood  ex- 
hibited Romano-British  relics  lately  disovered  in 
"  South  Field,"  in  the  parish  of  Biddenham; 
three  large  cinerary  urns,  of  various  and  elegant 
forms,  and  one  large  poculum  or  cup  of  brownish 
yellow  earth— one  of  them  marked  with  a  simple 
pattern  on  the  surface ;  all  these  had  been 
struck  by  the  plough  and  fractured  ;  but  Mr. 
Wood  had  restored  them  so  far  as  the  loss  of 
some  portions  would  pennit ;  two  nearly  unin- 
jured smaller  vessels  of  the  same  material';  two 
almost  perfect  paterae  of  red  Samian  ware,  one  bear- 
ing the  potter's  mark  "  or.  calxi"  and  the  other 
a  scarcely  legible  stamp  similar  to  several  found 
on  other  specimens  of  this  description  ;  and  the 
foot  of  a  small  bowl  of  the  same  ware.  Near  the 
urns  were  found  vertebrae  and  other  bones,  some 
human,  and  also  a  number  of  flint  flakes  and  a 
part  of  a  well-worked  arrow-head  and  two 
scrapers  of  flint.  Flint  flakes  have  been  found  at 
or  near  the  same  spot  on  a  previous  occasion. 



Moussouxi. — Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  British 
Museum,  telegraphs  from  Bloussouli — where  he 
is  prosecuting,  on  behalf  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
his  search  for  Assyrian  records — the  welcome  in- 
telligence that,  having  been  permitted  by  the 
Turki.sh  Government  (thanks  to  the  exertions  of 
Sir  Henry  Elliott,  our  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople) to  commence  operations,  he  has  already 
made  several  discoveries  and  has  written  and 
dispatched  some  long  letters  descriptive  of  them 

Cathedral  of  S.  Mary,  Edinburgh. — If  we 
are  informed  rightly,  a  somewhat  awkward  diffi- 
culty has  occurred  with  reference  to  the  erection 
of  this  building.  It  was  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges  that  on  the  site  selected  for  the  new 
cathedral,  rook  would  be  found  so  near  the  surface 
as  considerably  to  lessen  the  expense  of  the  founJ 
dation,  and  therefore  it  was  hoped  that  Mr.  Chris- 
tian's estimate,  "from  £6,000  to  £7,000," might 
2?rove  to  be  above  the  sum  required.  From  inves- 
tigations which  have  now  been  made,  a  "fault" 
occurs  just  at  the  spot  appointed  for  the  building, 
and  there  is  a  depth  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  feet  of  unsound  material  superimposed  upon 
the  sloping  face  of  the  rock  at  this  point.  This 
will  probably  increase  the  expense  of  the  founda- 
tions to  a  considerable  extent,  besides  leading  to 
other  complications. 
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TUB  PKOrOSBI)  CnURCII  OV  S.  JOHN  tiik 
BAPTIST,  KENSINGTON,  WEST. 

This  ohurcli,  of  which  wo  give  an  iUustration,  is 
tho  hitost  of  a  sorios  of  notoworthy  churchoH  which 
Mr.  Brooks  has  dosignod  for  tho  motropolis.  It 
is,  as  all  hia  churches  aro,  of  striking  character, 
and  its  towering  height  will  render  it  a  cou- 
Fpicuons  landmark  in  the  quarter  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  ho  eroded. 

The  church  will  hehuilt  of  Kentish  rag,  and  tho 
interior  will  have  a  facing  of  tho  same  material, 
following  the  principle  which  Mr.  Brooks  has 
already  successfully  carried  out  at  Plaistow  and 
Chiselhurat.  Tho  dressings  of  doorways  and 
window  arches  and  similar  parts  of  the  structure, 
which  are  generally  executed  in  freestone,  will  on 
this  occasion  bo  of  Chalbury  stone,  a  material  not 
hitherto  fainiliar  to  us,  but  which  we  are  told  is 
from  tho  neighbourliourl  of  Banbury,  and  has  been 
selected  by  the  arclulcct  for  its  wai-m  colour,  as 


coroly  hope  that  Mr.  Brooks  may  have  "tho 
gratilication  of  seeing  his  design  carried  out  in  its 
entirety,  and  his  conception  successfully  realised. 

COTTAGES  AT  OAKLEV,  NEAR  HISI101''S  STORTFORD. 

Theso  cottages  wore  erected  in  1871,  by  Mrs. 
Chamborlayno,  on  her  estate  at  Oakley,  near 
Bishop's  Stortford,  in  the  place  of  others  dating 
from  tho  sixteenth  century.  Tradition  asserts  that 
the  original  ones  were  formerly  the  old  "  White 
Hart"  Inn,  with  its  stabling  and  out-buildings,  but 
upon  becoming  too  dilapidated  for  use  as  such,  a 
fresh  inn  was  built  adjoining,  the  old  premises 
being  turned  into  cottages.  The  plan  of  some  of 
the  old  buildings  seems  to  confirm  this  statement : 
ono  story  high,  tho  floors  of  the  bare  earth,  no 
windows  to  open,  two  rooms  only  in  a  cottage — 
such  wore  some  of  the  loading  features  of  the 
old  buildings  ;  but,  on  tho  other  hand,  a  decided 
picturosquoness  must  not  bo  denied  them. 

In  arranging  tho  new  buildings,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  avoid  such  discomforts,  but  at 


well  as  its  sound  and  good  free-working  qualities. 
The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  sea-green  Pen- 
moyle  slates,  surmounted  with  a  red  tile  creating. 

The    first  object   that  meets   the  view  on 
approaching  the  church  is  the  massive  tower, 
which  forms  the  extreme  western  termination  of 
the  edifice,  and  which  is  its  most  conspicuous 
feature ;  its  dimensions  will  be  imposing,  and  as 
it  will  project  some  distance  beyond  the  main 
body  of  the  church,  its  proportions   will  have 
ample  opportunity  for   being   displayed.  The 
principal  entrance  will  be  beneath  this  tower,  and 
the  doorway  by  which  access  will  be  given  is  a 
grand  deeply-recessed  opening  of  two  bays,  with 
clustered  shafts  in  the  widely  splayed  jambs,  and 
shafts  again  in  the  centre,  with  figure  and  canopy 
in  the  tympanum  of  the  arch.    Internally  the 
tower  will  be  vaulted  and  form  a  baptistery,  the 
position  for  the  font  being  beneath  the  arch 
which  separates  it  from  the  nave.    The  church 
thus  approached  is  intended  to  consist  of  nave 
with  arcade  of  four  bays ;    north   and  south 
aisles,  the  latter  terminating  with  shallow  tran- 
septs ;  chancel  with  apsidal  end  ;  south  chancel 
aisle  with  similar  end,  and  intended  to  be  used  as 
a  morning  chapel ;  and  north  chancel  aisle  with 
choir  and  clergy  vestries  beyond.    The  chancel 
will   be   separated  from  the  chancel  aisles  by 
arcades  of  two  bays,  and  on  the  north  side  the 
arcade  vfill  consist  of  two  orders,  vrithin  the 
npper  of  which   a  tribune  is  proposed  to  be 
introduced.    This  position  has  been  selected  for 
the  organ  chamber,  and  arrangements  will  be 
made  to  fill  the  upper  order  of  ai'ches  referred  to 
with  the  organ  pipes  in  a  manner  which  strikes 
us  as  affording  a  happy  mode  of  treatment  of 
this  part  of  the  interior  of  the  church.  The 
chancel,  the  morning  chapel,  the  crux,  and  the 
transepts,  will  be  vaulted  with  stone,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  church  will  have  boarded  ceil- 
ings. A  fleche  of  great  height  will  be  constructed 
at  the  intersection  of  the  transept  roofs  with 
those  of  the  nave  and  chancel.    We  must  not  for- 
get to  speak  of  the  altar  and  reredos,  which  will 
be  of  rich  design,  set  forward  some  six  or  eight 
feet  from  the  east  wall  and  surmounted  with  a 
baldacchino  very  effectively  conceived.    The  ex- 
treme internal  length  will  be  aboiit  181ft.,  the 
extreme  width  between  the  walls  65ft.,  and  the 
height  from  the  floor  of  the  nave  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  77ft.,  while  the  height  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of'tower  will  be  200ft.  These 
figures  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  gome 
idea  of  the  size  of  thisnoblo  church,  and  we  sin- 


the  same  time  not  to  forfeit  natural  picturesque- 
ness. 

Every  cottage  has  an  entrance  lobby,  out  of 
which  the  staircase  opens,  a  large  sitting-room,  a 
kitchen,  larder,  coal-cellar,  w.  c,  and  three  bed- 
rooms, except  the  cottage  to  the  left  of  the  middle 
block,  which  has  only  two  bedrooms.  All  bed- 
rooms have  of  course  separate  entrances  from  the 
staircase  landing.  The  ground-floor  rooms  are 
8ft.  high,  and  the  bedi'ooms  8ft.  6in.  The  larders 
and  bedrooms,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  means 
of  changing  the  air,  are  ventilated.  A  laundry 
and  bakehouse  have  been  provided  to  bo  used  by 
all. 

The  front  cottage  to  the  right  is  also  thevillage 
shop,  and  has  the  addition  of  a  good  basement 
cellar.    The  shop  is  16ft.  by  14ft.  and  9ft.  high. 

In  the  kitchen  of  every  cottage  is  a  sink,  placed 
against  the  external  wall,  the  pipe  from  which  is 
taken  through  the  wall,  and  empties  itself  on  a 
grating,  from  which  it  runs  off  into  the  drain ;  this 
was  done  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  unplea- 
sant smell  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  family  neces- 
sarily spend  much  of  their  time  ;  brick  and  slato 
traps  in  cement  are  everywhere  used  ;  the  sewage 
is  conducted  into  cemented  cesspools,  one  to  each 
block,  with  overflow  pipes  to  a  fourth  cesspool  at 
a  little  distance,  out  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be 
pumped  and  used  on  the  land. 

There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water.  The 
rain-water  from  tho  roof  is  conducted  into  a  tank 
in  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle,  and  a  well  has 
been  dug  adjoining  the  tank,  tho  two  pumps,  as 
seen  in  the  drawing,  being  within  one  case. 

Local  features  have  been  kept  to  in  the  de- 
sign, and  the  materials  which  the  neighbourhood 
supplies,  red  brick  and  tiles,  made  use  of.  The 
timber  of  the  half-timbered  work,  and  much  of  the 
other  woodwork,  such  as  doors,  porches,  &c.,  is  of 
elm,  and  was  grown  on  the  estate.  The  upper  floors 
are  partly  hung  with  plain  tiles,  partly  plastered 
between  the  timbers,  the  plaster  iDeing  pargetted, 
as  is  general  in  Essex. 

The  contract  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  of  Saffron  Walden,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  N.  Burder,  architect,  47,  Manches- 
ter-street, Portman-square,  W. 

ECONOraC    LIFE   ASSURANCE    SOCIETY'S  NEW 
OFFICES,  BRIDGE-STREET,  BLACKFRIARS. 

These  offices,  which  our  double-page  illustration 
represents,  have  been  lately  rebuilt  from  the  de- 
signs of  Ewan  Christian,  Esq.,  of  8a,  Whitehall- 
place,   (assisted    by  Henry   Christian,  Esq.), 


by  Mr.  Brass,  of  Old-street,  S.  Lukos.    Tho  stylo 
adopted  is  the  Gothic  of  Northern  Italy,  the  orna- 
mental portions  of  tho  faoado  being  executed  in 
red  terra-cotta,  supplied  by  the  Watcombe  Terra- 
Cotta  Company  ;  all  the  ornament  having  been 
modelled  in  London  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect.    Tho  building  is  of  throe  stories 
abovo  the  street,  with  a  frontage  of  ;54ft.,  tc 
Bridge-street.    Wherever  terra-cotta  has  not  beei 
used  for  dressings,  tho  stone  employeil  has  booa 
Portland,    or   rod  sandstone  from  Whitehaven. 
The  composition  of  tho  ground  story  is  an  opsn 
central    porch    between    two   windows.  Tho 
columns  of  the  porch  aro  of  rod  Mull  polished 
granite  with  carved  caps ;  tho  cornice  of  terra- 
cotta, and  roof  of  Portland  stone,  vaulted  under- 
neath with  stone  ribs  and  terra-cotta  panels. 
The  porch  is  to  be  inclosed  by  wrought-iron 
gates  of  elaborate  design.    The  windows  each 
side  of  tho  portico  are  each  in  two  lights  with 
Portland  stone  tracery  and  bricks  and  terra-cotta 
arches  supported  by  shafts  of  serpentine  marble, 
with  capitals  of  stone  and  terra-cotta.  On  the  first 
story  aro  throe  deeply-recessed  circular-headed 
windows  with  glazed  terra-cotta  shafts  and  en- 
richments, tho  outer  order  being  nmorird  and 
clusters  of  fruit  boldly  modelled  by  Mr.  PhyfTors, 
the  idea  being  that  tho  children  aro  gathering 
the  fruits  of  their  parents'  provision.    Tho  second 
story  has  three  windows,  also  circular-headed, 
b;it  of  smaller  proportions  and  plainer  detail, 
with  a  good  amount  of  plain  wall  space.  Tho 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  cornice  composed  of 
terra-cotta,  with  the  corona  of  red  stone.  The 
stacks  of  chimneys  are  red  brick  with  projecting 
heads  and  detached  terra-cotta   fluted  shafts 
banded  to  thom. 

The  site  being  very  irregular,  considerable  in- 
genuity has  been  displayed  in  planning  the  in- 
ternal arrangement.  The  construction  of  the 
floors  are  fireproof,  on  the  Dennett  principle  ;  the 
ceilings  of  the  general  office  ground  floor,  board- 
room, physician's  waiting  and  luncheon  rooms, 
first  floor,  below  the  arches,  are  panelled  in  pitch 
pine,  with  boldly-moulded  beams  and  ribs.  The 
chimney-pieces  in  board-room  are  executed  in 
teak  and  wainscot  by  Forsyth,  and  tho  wrought- 
iron  work,  railing,  balusters,  &c.,  by  Shrivell,  of 
Castle-street,  Long-acre,  all  from  tho  designs  of 
the  architect. 

EARLY  CHEISTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  follow  up  the  illustrations  as  given  last 
week  on  "  Indian  Architecture  "  with  some  on 
"  Early  Christian  Architecture,"  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Zerffi's  description  in  page  386.  This 
series  will  be  a  unique  and  compi-ehensive  one, 
as  it  will  embrace  ancient  and  modern  work,  in- 
cluding architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.  It 
will,  in  fact,  be  one  of  the  mo.st  interesting 
records  of  the  progress  of  art  ever  published. 
The  illustrations  may  be  seen  with  advantage 
under  a  magnifying  glass. 

DECORATIONS  OF  DROMOKE  CASTLE. 

We  are  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  archi- 
tect, Mi\  E.  W.  Godwin,  to  give  this  week  another 
sheet  of  engravings  illustrating  some  of  the  deco- 
rations of  Dromore  Castle.  A  fortnight  since  we 
gave  specimens  of  painted  glass  as  designed  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  and  we  now  give  some  of  the  deco- 
rations of  the  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and 
ante-room. 


The  Worst  Lighted  Citv  in  Europe. — On 
Tuesday,  at  a  njeeting  of  the  City  Commission  of 
Sewers,  held  at  Guildhall,  Mr.  T.  Cox  called  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to  the  deficiency  of  gas 
supplied  to  the  public  lamps  within  the  City,  and 
moved  that  the  subject  should  be  investigated  by 
the  Streets  Committee.  The  resolution  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  Paterson.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  upon  it,  Mr.  Clark  asserted  that 
London  was  the  worst-lighted  city  in  Europe,  and 
Mr.  Bedford  remarked  that  the  whole  system  of 
lighting  in  the  City  was  at  present  a  melancholy 
failure.  The  Chairman  urged  that  each  lamp 
should  be  supplied  with  a  meter,  and  stated  that 
the  Commission  paid  for  a  supply  of  5ft.  p3r  hour 
at  each  lamp,  and  only  obtained,  on  an  average, 
3ft.  Mr.  Haywood,  the  engineer,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Pedler,  said  the  cost  of  providing  meters  would 
be  about  4s.  or  5s.  annually  for  every  lamp,  and 
there  were  3,000  lamps,  or  thereabouts,  in  the 
City.  The  resolution  was  carried  almost  unani- 
mously. 

Lord  Cochrane's  statue  at  Valparaiso  was  in- 
augurated on  Feb.  12,  by  the  President. 
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ANN.VLS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE 
COUNTIES  AND  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF 
WALES,  &c.* 

WE  are  not  ourselves  specially  interested  in 
tlie  annals  which  occupy  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  work,  admirably  though  the  task  of 
thoir  compilation   has   been    effected    by  Dr. 
Nicholas  ;  but  the  antiquities  to  which  he  has 
also  devoted  no  small 
amount  of  attention 
claim    some  notice 
at  our  hands.  Tho 
Principality  of  Wales 
is,  indeed,  remark- 
able,  not    only  for 
tho  number  and  ex- 
tent of   its  histori- 
cal monuments,  but 
oven  for  their  artistic 
andarohitoctural  pre- 
tentions it  need  give 
place  to  hardly  any 
other  district  in  the 
Kingdom.    Then  the 
remains  of   the  do- 
mestic architecture 
of   tho  middle  ages 
scattered  throughout 
its   several  counties 
are  considerable  and 
interesting.     Of  tho 
earlier  examples, 
which  in  point  of  con- 
struction   were  not 
very  durable,  we  yet 
find  constant  traces 
which    in    a  more 
highly-cultivatedpart 
of  the  country  would 
have  been  wholly  ob- 
literated  years  ago. 
Upon    the  untilled 
hillsides  frequent 
mounds    are  to  be 
found,  surrounded  by 
ditches,  which  have 
been    often  errone- 
ously   supposed  by 
antiquaries  to  have 
been  military  camps, 
whereas    they  only 
mark  the  site  of  an' 
ancient  residence, 
which  in  so  turbulent 
a  neighbourhood  was 
necessarily  fortified 
to  some  extent. 

The  more  substan- 
tial stone-built  castles 
of  the  Feudal  period, 
which  were  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  slight- 
er constructions,  and 
which  carry  us  back, 
in    imagination  at 
least,  to  the  more 
than    half  -  fabulous 
Arthurian  age,  are,  as 
is  well  known,  plenti- 
ful thi-oughout  Wales, 
as  well  as    in  the 
border-land  between 
it  and  England.  We 
have  f  urtherthe  splen- 
did piles  which  mark 
the  period  of  its  tardy 
conquest,  and  which 
are    upon    a  scale 
scai'celyequalled  else- 
where. Then  there  is 
no  scanty  store  there 
of  [ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  remains, 
which,  if  simpler  in 
character    than  the 
cotemporary  work  in 
the  more  peaceable 
and  settled  English 
counties,  have  great 
intrinsic,  as  well  as 
special  merits  of  their 
own.  Lastly,  there  is 


a  long  list  of  houses  and  mansions  which  in  modern 
times  have  sprung  up  in  so  many  of  the  lovely 
spots  that  are  embosomed  amidst  its  ])icturesque 
mountains  and  hills.  The  eclectic  character  of 
these  buildings  embraces  every  variety  of  taste,  and 
they  are,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  profuse  illustrations 
of  Dr.  Nicholas,  a  complete  study  in  themselves. 
The  several  counties  are  arranged  in  his  work 


Llankhaidr  Hall. 


Geegynog,  jMoxtgojieryshire. 


*  "Annals  and  Anti- 
quities of  tbe  Counties 
and  County  Families  of 
Wales,  &a.  By  Thomas 
Nicholas,  M.a.,  Ph.D., 
F.G.S.  London:  Long- 
mane,  Green,  Reader 
and  Co. 


Wynnstay  (Front  View) 


in  alphabetical  order,  and  separately  and  care- 
fully described  —  first,  in  their  relation  to  phy- 
sical geography,  with  notes  as  to  their  geology 
and  mineralogy;  then  their  history  is  briefly- 
recounted,  with   the   antiquities,  pre-historic, 
historic,  and  ecclesiastical  ;     and,    lastly,  the 
anuals    of    the    several    county    families  are 
fully    entered    into.    By     the    aid    of  photo- 
graphy. Dr.  Nicholas 
has  been  able  so  fully 
to  illustrate  his  work 
as  to  render  it  both 
more  exact  and  inte- 
resting than  any  pre- 
vious work  of  its  class, 
and  we  believe  that 
it  cannot  fail  to  take 
high  rank  among  his- 
torical    and  topo- 
graphical works  ge- 
nerally,   and  quite 
the   highest  in  the 
special  department 
he  has  chosen.    It  is 
not  to  such  a  work, 
however,    that  the 
architect  would  turn 
for  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  buildings, 
which    must  neces- 
sarily be  very  briefly 
touched  upon  in  its 
pages,  and  the  stu- 
dent   will    not  find 
much   likely   to  be 
of  use  to  him  beyond 
the    classification  of 
objects  worthy  of  his 
search  in  the  several 
counties.     This  por- 
tion of  the  work  we 
may  perhaps  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  without 
being     accused  of 
hyperoriticism,  might 
have  been  entrusted 
with   advantage  to 
some  one  more  spe- 
cially skilled  in  the 
subject;  and  if  the 
comments   of  criti- 
cism were  necessarily 
restricted,    it  would 
have   been    well  if 
those  that  are  to  be 
put  in  the  hands  of 
persons  nearly  in- 
terested should  have 
been  thoroughly  re- 
liable.   Dr.  Nicholas' 
modesty  naturally 
would  not  have  al- 
lowed him  to  speak 
on  such  matters,  ex 
cathedra,     but  he 
might    have  srmi- 
moned  to  his  assist- 
ance some  one  who 
could.    A  little  more 
information  as  to  the 
authorship    of  the 
designs  of  the  houses 
shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions could  not  but 
have  been  acceptable 
to  others  than  our- 
selves ;  in  default  of 
which  we  are  left  ig- 
norant,  not  only  cf 
the    name    of  the 
architect,  but  also  of 
the  date  of  the  erec- 
tion of  many  a  pile 
by   the  view  given, 
-  of  which  our  curio- 
sity   is  awakened. 
Yet  many  excellent 
remarks    are  made 
and  hints  given  in 
the    pages,  which 
show  the  author  to 
have  very  good  taste 
of    his     own,  and 
to    be     anxious  to 
spread  such,  as  when 
he     thus  lectures 
the    landowners  of 
Anglesey :  "  One  can- 
not   but  shi'owdly 
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think  that  the  landscapo  of  Anglesoy  might  bo 
made  fairor  and  richer  if  tho  ownora  of  land  more 
gonorally  had  tho  liborality  and  tasto  which  somo 
tf  thom  havo  already  displayed.  No  co-oxton- 
sive  tract,  admitting  in  tho  main  of  cultivation, 
offers  more  tjmpting  spots  for  plantations  of  larch 
and  fir  without  robbing  tho  farmer  of  a  yard  of 
arable  soil.  On  every  hand,  in  somo  parts,  you 
seo  promontorios  and  doclivitios  waiting  to  bo 
covered  with  tho  varied  groon  and  graceful  forms 
of  tho  pino-troe.  There  aro  many  thousands  of 
acres  in  Anglesoy  which  aro  an  eyesore  to  the 
intelligent  observer  and  profitless  to  husbandmen 
and  landlord,  which  might  bo  covered  with  the 
swootest  of  verdure  and  made  to  minister  largely 
to  tho  wealth  of  the  country." 

In  truth,  wo  see  but  little  evidence  in  any 
oE  the  views  in  the  work  of  much  attention  being 
given  to  the  art  of  landscape-gardening,  probably 
because  tho  natural  beauties  are  so  great  that 
art  may  bo  thought  to  bo  out  of  place  in  any 
species  of  competition  with  nature.  This  may 
be  so  to  those  looking  from  the  windows ;  but 
looking  to  tho  mansions,  as  we  are  here  made 
to  do,  there  is  in  most  a  species  of  ruggedness  in 
their  surroundings  which  sadly  detracts  from 
them.  The  greater  number  of  the  gentlemen's 
villas  aro,  unfortunately,  but  boxes  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  term,  and  are,  in  themselves,  as 
great  an  intrusion  on  the  scenery  as  any  of  its 
wildest  surface  can  be  close  to  their  windows ; 
but  they  are  rendered  more  gaunt,  solitary,  and 
out  of  keeping  by  having  been,  as  it  were, 
dropped  into  tho  middle  of  a  park  without  any 
apparent  preparation  made  to  receive  them. 

Wales  possesses   its   shar-e   of  the  would-be 
Classic  mansions,  with  misplaced  porticoes  stuck, 
as  it  were,  upon  stilts,  such  as  Glynllifon,  m 
Carnarvonshire  (p.  315),  and  far  more  than  its 
share  of  mock-modern  castles,  for  which,  happily, 
the  day  has  past,  such  as  Penrhyn  Castle,  in  tho 
same  county,  and  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire. From  such  we  turn  with  satisfaction  to 
those  of  the  Tudor  period  which  have  been  pre- 
served, and  of  which  Llanrhaidr  Hall,  in  Den- 
bighshire, is  an  example;  or  to  Gregynog.  in 
Montgomeryshire,  the  seat  of  tho  Hon.  H.  Han- 
bury-Tracy,  which,  though  of  recent  erection,  is 
a  good  imitation  of  the  oM  timber-constructed 
mansions.    Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  Wynn,  is  no  doubt  correctly  described 
by  the  author  as  a  "new  mansion,  replete  with 
all  the  appointments  of  a  sumptuous  residence, 
is  a  costly  edifice  in  the  Renaissance  style,  con- 
taining in  its  external  outline  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  a  French  chateau  ;  "  but  that  this  should 
be  unaccompanied  with  a  notice  as  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey  was  the  architect  of 
this,  in  many  respects,  successful  design,  is  to  be 
regretted,  and  shows  the  narrow  limits  to  which 
infoi-mation  of   this  class  has   been  confined. 
Perhaps,  of  all  this  Domestic  class  of  work,  an 
old     castle    on  the    coast  of  Glamorganshire 
may    be    selected  as  the   most  in  harmony 
with  its  picturesque  surroundings,  and  worthy 
the  study  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  build 
in  a  similar  situation. 

The  above  illustrations  are  fair  examples,  out 
of  many  scattered  profusely  through  the  pages  of 
this  work,  and  which  give  it  considerable  in- 
terest. A  future  edition,  it  is  promised,  will  be 
still  further  enriched  in  the  same  fashion.  We 
may  add  that  Dr.  Nicholas  is  the  originator  of  the 
Welsh  College,  at  Aberystwith,  which  was  erected 
under  the  architectural  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Seddon,  and  illustrations  of  which  have  appeared 
in  our  pages. 
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the  Thames  Embankment  a  peg  upon  which  to 
hang  a  larger  question.  His  lordship  thought  it 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  somo  sort  of 
board  of  control  or  committee  of  tasto  whose 
duty  it  should  bo  to  consider  and  advise  on  all 
metropolitan  improvements  or  works,  whether 
carried  out  by  the  Governmont,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  or  by  railway  or  other  cona- 
panios.  A  memorial  to  the  Premier  was  unani- 
mously adopted  at  tho  meeting,  asking  him  to 
consider  tho  question  ;  and  Lord  Elcho  had  sent 
a  copy  of  the  memorial  to  the  Institute,  trusting 
that  as  many  members  as  possible  would  sign  it. 

After  some  remarks  by  Professor  Kerr,  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Morris  (the  latter 
remarking  that  of  course  the  Institute  would 
be  tho  proper  body  to  give  advice  in  those 
matters),' — 

Mr.  Cooke  pointed  out  at  some  length  that, 
although  the  intention  of  Lord  Elcho  was  plain, 
the  memorial  was  couched  in  such  vague  and 
general  terms  that  if  signed  by  the_  members  it 
might  possibly,  on  some  future  occasion,  bo  used 
against  them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
therefore  strongly  urged  the  members  not  to  sign 
the  memorial. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Mr.  Water- 
house,   Mr.  Thomas   Morris,  and   Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject 
was  postponed  until  after  the  paper. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Waking,  Fellow,  then  read  a  paper 


On  the  Laying  Out  or  Cities. 


AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Alfred 
Waterhouse,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Cutler,  of  9,  Conduit-street,  was 
elected  an  Associate,  and  Mr.  George  Ledwell 
Taylor  (surviving  author  of  Taylor  and  Cresy's 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome  "),  who  is  to 
read  a  paper  before  the  Institute  on  Monday 
evening  next,  was,  in  consideration  of  his  great 
age  and  valuable  services  as  an  author,  unani- 
mously elected  an  Honorary  Fellow. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  meeting  held  at 
Willis's  Rooms  on  Saturday  last,  to  consider  the 
question  of  metropolitan  improvements  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  be  carried  out  in 
future.  Lord  Elcho  addressed  the  meeting  at 
considerable  length,  making  the  question  of 
ihe  proposed  approach  from  Trafalgar-square  to 


The  first  part  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  an 
historical  and  arohajologioal  review  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  author  accounting  for  the  nan-owness  of 
the  ancient  cities  of  Western  Europe  by  remark- 
ing that  it  was  the  result  of  Eastern  precedent, 
the  Eastern  nations  making  their  streets  very 
narrow  in  order  to  exclude  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  plan  of  many   such   towns   is  preserved 
even  to  our  own  day,  of  which  Albenga,  on  the 
Riviera,  is  an  interesting  example — a  sort  of  large 
prison,  intersected  by  narrow  and  tortuous  pas- 
sages, tending  to  keep  out  sunshine  and  fresh-air. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who,  for  one  cause  or 
another,  founded  completely  new  towns,  which 
were  often  called  in  France   Villeiievves  (new 
towns),  or  ViUefranches  (free  towns),    here  for 
the  first  time,  as  far  as  we  know  in  the  history 
of  cities  in  Mediaeval   Europe,  we    come  to  a 
clear  and  definite  system  of  arrangement;  and 
it  appears  probable  that  this  sys  tem  is  due  to 
Eno-lishmen,  since  Mr.  Turner  gives  an  extract 
from  an  original  document  in  French,  wherein 
Edward   1.  (anno  1298)  wrote  from  Bordeaux 
(then  the  capital  of  the  English  provinces  in  France) 
to  London,  "  desiring  the  authorities  there  to  send 
him  out  four  persons  competent  to  lay  out  the 
plans  of  towns,  who  best  know  how  to  divide, 
order,  and  arrange  a  new  town  in  the  manner  that 
will  be  most  beneficial  to  us  and  the  merchants." 
Edward  founded  Sauveterre,  Monsegur,  La  Linde, 
S.  Foix.  Libourne,  and  Montpazier,  in  France, 
and    Kingston-upon-Hull    and  Winchelsea,  in 
England  —  all  formed   on  a  general  plan,  of 
which  Montpazier  will  serve  as  a  good  example. 
Mr.  Hudson  Turner  says :    "  These  towns  are 
more  regular  and  symmetrical  than  most  modern 
towns,  and  are  built  on  an  excellent  and  scientific 
plan.     .    .    .     There  are  always  two  parallel 
streets  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and 
connected  by  short  streets  at  frequent  intervals  ; 
between  these  principal   streets,  and  also  in 
parallel  lines,  are  narrow  streets  or  lanes,  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  mews,  and  employed 
for  the  same  purpose.    By  this  means  each  plot 
of  ground  for  building  on  is  of  an  uniform  size 
and  shape — a  parallelogram,  with  one  end  facing 
a  principal  street,  and  another  a  lane.    .    .  • 
The  principal  streets  were  24ft.  wide,  the  lanes 
16ft.,  and  the  passages  only  (5ft.    .    .    .  Near 
the  centre  of  the  town  was  a  large  market-place, 
at  one  corner  of  which  was  usually  tho  church ; 
and  it  should  be  observed  that  the  principal 
streets  do  not  cross  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  but  run  in  a  line  with  its  four 
sides    ...    so  that  the  traffic  did  not  intei-- 
fere  with  the  central  space."    In  the  author's 
opinion,  this  plan  of  rectangular  divisions,  which 
is  also  that  adopted  in   the  United  States  of 
America,  is  not  a  good  one,  although,  neverthe- 
less, a  great  improvement  on  old  customs,  and 
having  no  doubt  some  special  advantages.  The 
foundation  of  new  towns  seems  to  have  ceased 
shortly  after  the  13th  century,  and  the  principal 
cities  of  Em-ope  appear  to  have  been  built  n\i 
from  time  to  time  in  a  haphazard  manner,  whilst 
their  internal  condition  was  of  the  worst  descrip- 


tion.   In  the  17th  century,  however,  tho  groat 
fire  of  London  (lOCG)  produced  two  plans  for 
systematic  arrangement  of  now  streets,  &c.,  which 
present  somo  now  and  noticeable  features.  They 
wore  designed  by  Sir  C.  Wren  and  John  Evelyn, 
and  both  are  engraved  in  Strypo.    Sir  C.  Wren, 
in  his  plan  for  rebuilding  tho  city,  leaving  out 
details,  proposed  to  form  throe  kinds  of  streets — 
90ft.,  GOft.,  and  30ft.  wide  respectively  ;  to  form 
a  canal  of  Fleet  Ditch,  to  bo  120ft.  wide  ;  a  quay 
along  the  river-side,  40ft.  wide ;  tho  principal 
public  buildings  to  be  massed  together  round  tho 
Royal  Exchange,  on  a  large  area  of  octagonal 
form,  from  which  radiated  the  main  streets,  and 
in  which,  at  stated  intervals,  were  to  bo  placed 
the  various  churches,  whilst  all  churchyards  and 
"  unnecessary  vacuities,  and  all  trades  that  use 
great  fires  or  yield  noisome  smells,"  were  to  be 
outside  tho  town.   This  plan  of  Wren's  is  a  great 
advance  on  the  old  system,  or  rather  no-system, 
and  indeed,  in  some  respects,  could  scarcely  be 
improved  upon.    Neither  his  nor  Evelyn's  plan 
was  adopted,  much  to  our  loss  at  this  jjresent 
day.    When  the  great  firo  took  place  at  Chicago, 
it  occun-ed  to  the  author  that  an  opportunity  pre- 
s3ntod  itself  of  laying  out  the  new  city  on  an  en- 
tirely new  plan.    He  had  not  at  that  time  seen 
Wren's  plan  for  rebuilding  London  ;  but  it  re- 
quired only  some  consideration  to  be  convinced 
that  the  rectangular  plan  common  in  tho  States 
was  open  to  many  objections,  and  that  an  entirely 
different  principle   should   bo   adopted.  That 
principle  he  found  in  the  spider's  web,  especially 
in  tho  web  of  the  "geometrical  spider,"  in  which 
the  quickest  way  of  reaching  tho  centre  from 
any  given  point  is  clearly  obtained.    The  main 
plan  Mr.  Waring  proposed  to  be  on  concentric 
circles,    or  rather   semi-circles,   divided  into 
sections  by  radiating  streets  and  sub-divided 
into  wards,  to  be  provided  with  means  against 
fire,  and  sanitary  arrangements  complete  in  each 
section   respectively,  corresponding  to  our  old 
system  of  wards  or  guards.    In  rebuilding  the 
city  advantage  might  be  taken  of  a  combination 
of  squares,  crescents,  terraces,  boulevards,  and 
streets,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  pictorial 
effect.   The  houses  might  have  colonnades  on  the 
lower  story,  as  at  Bologna,  forming  comfortable 
walks  in  summer  or  winter,  whilst  arcades,  like 
those  of  Milan  and  Paris,  should  connect  the 
principal  points  of  interest.    All  buildings  should 
be  constructed  as  nearly  fireproof  as  possible, 
andpermanent  sites  for  fire  escapes  be  established 
at  stated  distances  throughout  the  city.  To  avoid 
the  monotony  which  characterises  the  new  por- 
tions of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  other  French  cities,  in 
which  large  blocks  of  new  buildings  have  been 
lately  erected,  and  one  street  so  closely  resembles 
another  that  sometimes  you  can  hardly  say  in 
what  street  you  are,  Mr.  Waring  proposed  that 
various   styles   should   be  assigned  to  various 
blocks  of  buildings,  so  that  aU  styles  of  archi- 
tecture might   be  represented — Greek,  Italian, 
Gothic,  Lombard,  &c.— as  might  be  found  con- 
sistent with  good  taste.     Moreover,  we  should 
thus  avoid  the  unsightliness  commonly  seen  in 
England,  of  buildings  widely  different  in  style, 
out  of  all  harmony,  and  sometimes  painfully  in- 
congruous, placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  mutually 
destructive  of  each  other's  effect.    A  few  good 
canals,  crossed  by  ornamental  swing  bridges,  as 
in  Holland,  might  serve  to  connect  the  traffic  of 
Lake   Michigan   with    the    principal  railway- 
stations  and  the  Illinois  canal.   Spacious  markets 
should  be  erected  in  central  positions  ;  those  for 
fish  being  furnished  with  troughs  to  each  stall, 
filled  with  water,  in  which  fish  can  be  kept  alive, 
as  in  the  "  HaUes  "  at  Paris.    Abattoirs,  cattle- 
markets,  and  all  offensive  or  dangerous  manufac- 
tures should  be  kept  outside  the  city  precincts,  and 
finally,  not  only  should  a  system  of  sewage  be  care- 
fully prepared,  for  the  purification  of  the  city,  but 
the  sewage  matter  should  be  utilised  as  manure. 
As  regards  the  figures  adaptable  for  the  block 
plan  of  a  city,  with  its  thoroughfares,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  choice  lies  almost  entirely  between 
a  square,  a  parallelogram  or  a  circle  ;  and  5Ir. 
Waring's  opinion  is  all  in  favour  of  the^  last- 
named,  both  for  beauty  and  convenience.  Space, 
air  and  trees  should  enter  into  all  plans  for  new 
towns  or  new  quarters,  and  he  proposed  that 
instead  of  the  old  system  of  gardens  at  the  back 
of  town  houses,  the  garden  should  bo  in  front  of 
the  house,  then  the  pavement  and  road  for  ordi- 
nary traffic,  with  a  double  tramway  in  the  centra 
for  the  carriage  of  trains  and  cattle,  not  by  steam 
but  by  horse  power ;  for  there  seems  to  be  no 
valid  reason  why  railway  trains  should  not  bo 
carried  right  through  a  city  without  changing. 
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The  following  objoota  and  principles  of  dos 
ought  to  bo  attended  to  systematically  by  isn 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  architecture  ;  they  all 
arranged  hero  in  sequence  according  to  their  aro 
portance  to  the  general  welfare  as  well  as  to 
the    occupants : — 1.  Health ;    2.  Security  ;  3. 
Oonvenienco    and    utility  ;  4.  Proportion  and 
beauty  ;  5.  Decoration.    All  these  relate  to  the 
plan  and  interior  of   the   building   alone ;  6. 
Composition ;     7.  Proportion ;    8.    Light  and 
shade ;   9.   Detail.    The  first  object,  ''  health," 
demands  primary  attention  to  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed building,  and  a  well  considered  system  of 
getting  rid  of  all  refuse  matter  from  the  building 
itself,  its  proper  ventilation  and  the  manner  of 
warming  it,  and  a  proper  supply  of  pure  water 
for  drinking,  as  well  as  an  ample  supply  of  water 
for  cleansing    purposes.      The   second  object, 
"  security,"  requires  that  particular  attention  be 
given  to  the  best  methods  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion; ample  provision  for  water  available  in  case 
of  fire  ;  staircase  attached  to  the  main  building, 
and  as  nearly  separate  from  it  as  possible,  com- 
bined with  a  solidity  of  construction  intended  to 
resist  any  accident  within  the  range  of  ordinary 
likehood.     "  Convenience  and  utility  "  depend 
mainly  on  the  plan  of  the  whole  block  of  build- 
ing, and  inchide  attention  to  comfort,  facility  of 
access  to  various  parts,  sound  and  light.    "  Pro- 
portion and  beauty  "  relate  to  the  scientifically 
arranged  dimensions  of  rooms,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  purely  architectural  features,  such  as 
columns,  arches,  &o.,  in  the  combination  of  which 
tho  art  of  the  architect  is  best  shown.  "Decora- 
tion "  consists  in  the  application  of  sculpture,  or 
of  coloured  oi-nament ;  the  last  in  every  kind  of 
material  is  most  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  in- 
ternal decoration,  but  should  never  be  excessive. 
"Composition  "  regards  the  entire  external  mass 
of  tho  building,  and  must  vary  according  to  the 
subject,  but  in  all  large  works  simplicity  of  mass 
and  largeness  of  parts  are  essential  to  grandeur 
of  efJcct.    "Proportion  and  beauty"  include  not 
only  the  due  proportion  of  one  part  to  another, 
but  the  proper  proportions  of  each  single  member, 
such  as  a  column,  &c.,  the  proportion  of  regu- 
larity consistent  with  a  pleasing  variety  of  form ; 
indeed,  the  application  of  scientific  art  in  archi- 
tecture, and  tlie  subordination  of  all  mere  orna- 
ment.   The   subject  of  "  light  and  shade  "  re- 
quires a  due  consideration  of  the  aspect  as  regards 
the  sun  of  each  external  fagade  of  the  building,  and 
includes  not  only  the  shadows  cast  by  it  from  the 
projection  and  recession  of  masses,  and  from  par- 
ticular features,  but  also  the   application  and 
effect  of  sculpture,  whether  as  affected  by  light 
from  the  sun  or  as  receiving  and  holding  the 
ordinary  light  of  a  sunless  day.    "Detail"  de- 
mands studied  consideration  of  position,  delicacy 
of  outline,  capacity  for  effect  by  shadow,  and  the 
employment  of  colour,  which  in  Great  Britain 
should  be  very  sparingly  employed,  but  may  be 
used     legitimately  for    the     use     of  orna- 
mental designs.     After    giving  an  historical 
account  of  the  paving  and  lighting  of  streets, 
Mr.   Waring    concluded  by  saying  that  some- 
thrag  more    than    trouble    and    expense  are 
required  to  make  our  cities  decent  and  healthy, 
and  that  is  legal  power  on  the  part  of  the  proper 
authorities  to  enforce  the  observance  of  their 
duty  on  the  inhabitants.    To  his  mind,  there 
ought  to  be  a  printed  list  of  all  that  a  housekeeper 
13  required  to  do,  in  respect  to  keeping  his 
house  and  its  surroundings  in  proper  order,  and 
this  should  be  given  to  him  by  the  parish  autho- 
rities, whose  regular  inspector  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished with  power  to  see  that  those  duties  are 
properly  carried  out,  and  the  neglect  of  doing  so 
should  be  subject  to  penalties.    Interfering  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is,  he  was  aware,  a 
favourite  outcry  amongst  us,  but  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  is  justly  curtailed  if  the  object  in 
view  is  the  interest  of  the  public  :  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  course  of  time  a  proper  and  regular 
system^  of  house-to-house  sanitary  inspection  will 
be  instituted,  each  inspector  being  responsible  to 
the  parochial  authorities  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  his  duties.    Moreover,  in  future,  when  oppor- 
tunities occur  for  the  re-arrangement  of  new 
quarters  in  cities,  or  for  the  planning  of  new 
towns,  as  might  have  been  the  case  at  Birken- 
head m  1845,  we  are  not  without  hopes  that  a 
wider  view  of  the  subject  will  be  taken  than  has 
yet  been  customary,  and  that  space,  air  and 
health  will  be  as  much  regarded  as  convenience 
and  beauty;  and  a  general  plan  be  laid  down 
combining  them  all,  to  which  'all  who  propose 
building  will  have  to  conform,  and  the  excellent 
motto  which  the  Institute  has  adopted  be  effectu- 
ally carried  out,  «  Usui  civium,  decori  urbium." 


In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  CiiAKLES  Barky  said  that  tho  author  of  the 
paper  had  assumed  that  in  the  layi'ig  out  of 
cities  it  was  essential  to  have  one  central  point, 
and  that  there  should  bo  facilities  for  getting  to 
that  point  from  any  other  point  in  a  direct  line. 
He  (Mr.  Barry)  was  of  opinion  that  in  a  large 
city — like  London,  for  instance — -it  was  necessary 
to  have  several  centres.  Mr.  Barry  concluded  by 
moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Waring  for  his 
paper. 

Mr.  Fowler,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked 
that  a  member  of  the  Institute  had  received  a 
commission  to  go  to  America  to  lay  out  a  city 
for  clients  of  his  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
to  be  hoped  that  he  would  do  so  successfully,  and 
that  the  work  would  remain  for  ages  aa  a  monu- 
ment of  his  skill. 

Dr.  Marnek  having  made  a  few  remarks, 
.  Mr.  Pain,  Associate,  referred  to  the  splendid 
opportunity,  gradually  being  lost,  of  turning  such 
roads  as  the  Euston-road,  City-road,  and  most  of 
the  main  suburban  roads,  north  and  south  of  the 
Thames,  into  boulevards.  These  roads  wore 
all  skirted  by  private  houses,  with  long  gardens 
in  front.  Aa  the  surburbs  have  extended,  and 
the  trafBc  along  these  roads  increased,  shops  had 
in  some  places  been  built  over  the  gardens,  and, 
subsequently,  in  some  instances,  the  houses  had 
been  rebuilt  over  these  shops.  He  suggested  that 
in  such  roads  as  these,  the  shops  should  be  made 
in  the  ground  story  of  the  existing  houses,  which 
should  preserve  their  old  line  of  frontage,  and 
that  the  gardens  should  bo  cleared  away,  allow- 
ing of  good  wide  pavements  being  formed,  and 
these  should  be  planted  with  trees.  Such  boule- 
vards could  be  formi-d  in  all  parts  of  London 
and  fit  a  very  moderate  cost  if  promptly  set  about.' 

Professor  Kerr  was  rather  inclined  to  support 
the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Waring  as  to  the  best 
form  in  which  to  lay  out  a  city. 

Mr.  Seddon  and  Mr.  Morris  having  made  a  few 
remarks,  the  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  Mr.  Waring  having  briefly  replied. 

After  a  long  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  refer 
the  subject  of  memorialising  the  Premier  on  tho 
subject  of  metropolitan  improvements  to  the 
Council,  who  were  instructed  by  the  meeting  to 
draw  up  a  memorial,  which,  while  embodying  all 
that  Lord  Elcho  could  wish,  would  be  free  from 
the  objections  urged  against  the  memorial  adopted 
at  Willis's  Rooms. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  London  Female  School  op  Art. — The 
Princess  of  Wales  distributed  the  prizes  to  the 
students  of  the  Female  School  of  Art  on  Wednes- 
day at  Burlington  House.  The  principal  prizes 
were  those  gained  in  the  national  competition,  and 
the  chief  of  these,  a  national  gold  medal,  was 
taken  by  Emily  Selous,  now  Mrs.  Fennessy,  for 
an  origiiaal  composition  in  clay.  Mrs.  Fennessy 
also  received  a  National  bronze  medal  for  a  clay 
model  of  .Tune,  from  the  Antique,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  she  had  the  honour  of  receiving  from  the 
Princess  her  Royal  Highness'sjown  scholarship 
in  sculpture.  The  subject  chosen  was  the  Italian 
painter  Cimabue,  and  the  result  an  original  model 
in  clay,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  theatre.  A 
National  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Miss  Helen 
Hancock  for  a  study  in  tempera  of  a  passion- 
flower, from  nature  ;  and  another  silver  medal 
was  gained  by  miss  Julia  Pooock  for  an  original 
subject,  Alcestis,  modelled  in  clay.  A  National 
bronze  medal  was  taken  by  Miss  Emily  Austin, 
for  a  group  of  primroses  and  apple-blossoms,  from 
nature.  Miss  Austin  also  gained  the  Queen's 
Scholarship  for  watercolour  drawings  of  flowers 
and  still-life.  The  Queen's  gold  medal  was  pre- 
sented to  Miss  Alice  Blanche  Ellis,  for  the  best 
design  for  a  fan.  The  competition  for  this  medal 
is  directed  in  successive  years  for  figure-drawing, 
modelling,  flower-painting,  and  design,  and  the 
award  was  made  this  year  for  a  painting  on 
silk.  Miss  Ellis  also  received  a  National  bronze 
medal  for  applied  design,  and  a  Queen's  prize  for 
studies  of  styles  of  ornament.  Queen's  prizes 
were  also  awarded  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dorrington 
and  Miss  Anne  Hopkinson,  for  studies  in  water- 
colours.  Numerous  prizes  and  certificates  were 
given  for  designs  for  articles  of  utility,  including 
one  for  a  dessert-service. 


It  is  proposed  to  erect  at  Stoke  Nevrington  a  new 
church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  with  "  free  and 
open  seats, '  capable  of  holding  750  persons,  and 
schools  for  300  children. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 
Metropolitan  Bihldings  Act  Amendment 
Bill. — On  Wednesday  the  second  reading  of  the 
above  Bill  was  moved  by  Dr.  Brewer,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  legalise  tho  continuance  of 
private  intramural  slaughter-houses  in  thecapital, 
which,  under  the  Act  referred  to,  should  cease  to 
exist  in  the  course  of  next  year. — Mr.  F.  S. 
Powell  opposed  the  Bill  on  sanitary  grounds,  and 
moved  that  it  be  read  a  second  time  on  that  day 
six  months. — Mr.    Locke,   as    a  metropolitan 
member,  gave  his  support  to  the  second  reading, 
which  Mr.  M'Combie  declined  to  do.— Mr.  C.  S. 
Read  took  the  same  course,  and  argued  in  favour 
of  abolishing  private  slaughter-houses  and  sub- 
stituting public  abattoirs  for  them. — The  Home 
Secretary  cited   the  conclusions  at  which  tho 
select  committee,  on  whose  suggestions  the  Me- 
tropolis Buildings  Act  was  founded,  had  arrived 
against  tho  measure.     Although  they  reported 
that  slaughter-houses  were  not  in  themselves  un- 
healthy, yet  in  another  paragraph  they  recom- 
mended that  private  slaughter-houses  should  be 
got  rid  of,  and  public  abattoirs  substituted  ;  and, 
further,  that  powers  should  be  given  by  a  general 
Act  to  local  authorities  to  acquire  land  for  thfe 
purpose.    Whilst,  then,  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
second  reading,  he  thought  that  the  question  of 
meat  supply  was  of  great  practical  importance. 
The   provision   for   closing  private  slaughter- 
houses would  not  come  into  force  until  the  end 
of  August  next  year,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
Parliament  might,  in  the  meantime,  profitably 
employ  itself  in  making  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  matter,  and  with  that  view  he  recommended 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  and  was  prepared  to 
give  the  support  of  the  Government  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  inquiry. — Mr.  Torrens 
having  urged  that  the  Government  should  them- 
selves assume  the  responsibility  of  moving  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  and  conducting  the 
inquiry,  tho  Home  Secretary  expressed  his  readi- 
ness on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  accede  to  the 
suggestion. — Sir  C.  Adderley  approved  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee,  but  hoped  that  the 
reference  would  be  strictly  limited  to  tho  con- 
sideration of  the  provision  in  the  Act  of  1844  for 
the  abolition  of  private  slaughter-houses.  The 
delay  of  thirty  years  had  been  ample  concession 
to  vested  interests. — Ultimately,  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  Ministers  would  undertake 
the  inquiry.  Dr.  Brewer  withdrew  his  Bill. 


The  technological  examinations  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  are  announced,  the  subjects  being  cotton, 
paper,  silk,  steel,  and  carriage-building.  The 
Spectacle  Makers'  Company  have  offered  prizes  for 
the  subject  of  steel  manufacture.  Among  the  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  are  the  Fishmongers'  Com- 
pany, 50  guineas;  Mercers'  Company,  25  guineas; 
the  Vintners',  10  gumeas ;  and  the  Salters,'  10 
guineas  (annual). 

A  New  Process  op  Graining  or  Imitating 
Wood. — According  to  a  patent  recently  issued  to 
Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  New  York,  graining,  or 
imitating  wood,  may  be  accomplished  in  the"  fol- 
lowing manner:— A  glass  plate,  preferably  a 
thick,  even  plate,  has  wrought  upon  it  with  a 
pencil  or  brush,  with  asphaltum,  wax,  grease,  or 
fatty  substances,  such  figures  and  configurations 
as  shall  form  the  design  seen  on  the  surface  of 
planed  wood.  The  glass  is  then  etched  by  the 
use  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  When  the  etching  is 
sufficiently  deep,  the  plate  is  cleaned  with  spirits- 
of  turpentine,  and  the  whole  surface  is  spread  over 
evenly  with  oil-graining  colour.  The  plate  is 
then  scraped  with  a  scraper  of  soft  wood,  which, 
drawn  over  the  surface  of  the  plate,  leaves  the 
colours  only  on  the  etched  spots.  A  printer's, 
roller  of  the  proper  circumference  and  width  is 
then  passed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  prepared 
plate,  by  which  the  design  is  transferred  to  the 
roller.  Then  the  roller  is  rolled  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood  to  be  grained.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  method  is  equally  applicable  to  metal, 
paper,  or  any  substance  or  composition,  and  that 
any  desired  number  of  impressions  can  be  taken 
quicker,  cheaper,  and  more  readily,  even  by  inex- 
perienced hands,  and  that,  therefore,  the  skill  of 
the  experienced  grainer  can  be  expended  on  a 
series  of  plates,  without  requiring  his  time  or 
services  in  copying,  thus  making  the  process 
cheap,  rapid,  and  perfect.  In  adapting  the  pro- 
cess to  printing  on  paper,  the  plates  are  etched 
out  in  the  places  not  desired  to  be  transferred. 
The  pLite  is  then  mounted  on  the  wood,  and  is. 
printed  from  it  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
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ON  THE  DOME* 

IN  my  last  locturo,  after  bringing;  down  our  con- 
Ridoration  of  domio.al  construction  to  tho  period 
of  thoporfoctin^'by  the  By^cantino  arehitoot3_  of 
tho  system  of  what  aro  known  as  "Poudontivo 
Domes,"  I  was  proceeding  to  doHcnbo  a  few  of  its 
moat  marked  productions,  but  was  stopped  short 
when  I  had  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  tho  most 
wonderful  of  its  creations,— the  Church  of  S. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  of  which  Fig.  1  shows 
section. 


Among  those  remaining  at  Constantinople,  that 
of  S.  Irene  (section  shown  in  Fig.  2)  perhaps 
comes  next  in  date.  Its  central  dome,  like  that 
of  S.  Sophia,  is  flanked  by  arcadod  isles  which, 
hoWDvor,  do  not  extend  to  tho  vaulting,  but  simply 
carry  galleries.  These  wings,  therefore,  as  well 
as  tho  eastward  extension,  are  covered  by  barrel 
vaults,  tho  latter  being  terminated  by  a  semi- 
domical  apse — while  westward  is  a  second  dome, 
like  tho  central  ono  in  plan,  excepting  that,  being 
less  in  dimension  east  and  west,  its  baso  is  an 


Mother  of  God,  is  of  much  later  date.  The  church 
proper  has  but  a  single  dome,  though  there  are 
several  others  ovor  the  narthex.  This  dome 
covers  the  intersection  of  two  baiTol  vaults,  is 
supported  simply  on  four  columns,  and  rises  high 
above  its  pendontivcs  on  a  drum  jjiorced  by  win- 
dows. The  architecture  of  this  church  is  very 
elegant,  difloring  in  date,  it  is  probable,  but  little 
from  that  at  S.  Mark's  at  Venice.  Others  do  not 
differ  sufficiently  from  those  typos  to  make  it 
worth  while  here  to  describe  thorn.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned  hero  that  in  tho  later  Greek 
churches  the  domes,  or  some  of  thom,  roso  often 
so  high  as  to  become  rather  elegant  towers, 
arcaded  extornally.  This  is  the  case  with  several 
of  the  churches  at  Athens. 

Among  the  churches  of  that  city  we  find  one 
typo  of  groat  elegance,  tho  Church  of  S.  Nico- 
domus,  in  which  the  dome  occupies  the  width  of 
what  wo  should  call  tho  nave  and  its  aisles  ;  each 
side  of  tho  square  over  which  it  stands  being 
divided  into  three  unequal  arches,  over  which  it 
rises  on  a  lofty  drum,  and  is  carried  on  eight 
pendentives.  This  forms  a  most  elegant  interior, 
susceptible  of  many  varieties ;  and,  from  the 
spacious  central  space  which  it  affords,  seems  the 
most  valuablo  type  on  which  to  found  a  domed 
design  for  a  modern  church. 

It  would,  however,  be  endless  to  enumerate  tho 
varied  forms  of  domed  churches  in  the  East, 
though,  with  all  their  varieties,  they  may  usually 
bo  reduced  to  a  few  elementary  types.  If  you 
desire  to  study  them,  I  would  recommend  to  you 
Salzenborg's  "  Old  Christian  Architecture  at 
Constantinople,"  Couchaud's  '-ByzantineChurches 
in  Greece,"  and  Texier  and  Pullan's  "  Byzantine 
Architecture." 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  East  alone  that  the 
Byzantine  dome  is  to  be  found,  even  in  its  earliest 
days — those  of  Justinian  himself.  It  established 
itself  equally  at  Ravenna ;  indeed,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  Baptistery  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
tomb  of  Galla  Placidia,  it,  in  an  early  form,  pre- 
ceded those  at  Constantinople  itself.  Its  great 
effort,  however,  there  was  the  Church  of  San 


I  will  now  proceed  with  my  subject.  After  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  all  subsequent 
domed  churches  of  the  Byzantine  class  seemed 
to  shrink  from  a  hopeless  competition,  and  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  moderate  dimensions. 

♦Second  lecture  deliverei  at  the  Royal  Academy  by  Sir 
CiEOIiGE  GiLBEKT  ScOTT'  E.A.    (See  p.  35S.} 


ellipse  instead  of  a  circle.  The  actual  domes, 
however,  differ  much  more  widely ;  for,  while  the 
western  one  is  a  fiat  disc  continuing  the  surface 
of  its  pendentives,  tho  central  dome  is  raised 
above  them  on  a  high  drum  pierced  like  a  clere- 
story with  many  windows. 
I  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Theotokos  (plan  of  which 
1  is  given  in  Fig.  3,  and  section  in  Fig.  4),  or  of  the 


Vitale,  erected  by  Justinian  and  Theodora.  This 
church  was  evidently  imitated  more  or  less  from 
the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  though  hether 
directly  or  through  that  of  S.  Sergius  at  Con- 
stantinople can  hardly  be  judged.  It  is  a  grand 
octagon,  with  a  spacious  sun-ounding  aisle  of 
double  height.  Seven  of  its  sides  have  the  same 
circular  niches  projecting  from  them  that  wo  find 
in  the  temple  (^as  well  as  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Sergius),  only  they  are  arcaded  and  carried  out 
with  purely  Byzantine  details.  The  aisles  are  of 
two  stories,  united  behind  a  lofty  arcade.  This 
is  surmounted  by  a  clore-story,  encroaching,  to  a 
certain  degree,  upon  the  dome.  This,  however, 
is  not  pendentive.  It  is  covered  externally  by  a 
roof.  It  has  undergone  much  modernisation, 
but  retains  its  general  form  and  a  good  deal  of 
its  ancient  decorations,  which  show  it  to  have 
been  treated  much  as  S.  Sophia,  with  which  it 
was  contemporary.  The  chm-ch  is  the  more 
interesting  from  having  been  the  type  followed 
three  centuries  later  by  Charlemagne  in  his 
famous  church  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  manner  in  which  the  dome  was  introduced 
and  adopted  in  Italy  during  these  ages  was  so 
diverse  in  its  results  as  to  cause  it  to  be  very  per- 
plexing to  chronicle  it  in  any  clear  consecutive 
order.  There  were,  in  fact,  two  distinct  in- 
fluences, both  occasionally  leading  to  its  adoption. 

At  Rome,  and  in  places  under  Roman  influence, 
•such  examples  as  the  Pantheon  could  not  fail  to 
have  their  effect  on  the  subsequent  architecture, 
and  we  accordingly  find  there  numerous  scions  of 
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this  primeval  family,  Tvhilo,  as  wo  have  just  soon, 
the  purely  Byzantine  form  was  simultaneously 
introduced  by  way  of  Ravenna,  and  later  on  was 
planted  at  Venice. 

Through  this  twofold  influence  the  dome  be- 
came very  froquont  throughout  Italy.  It  was  car- 
ried, as  wo  have  seen,  by  Charles  the  Great,  from 
Ravenna  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and,  later  on,  was 
carried  forward  from  Lombardy,  under  the  first 
three  Othos,  across  the  Alps,  down  the  valley  of 
the  Rhino,  and  far  into  the  interior  of  Germany. 
Only  a  few  years  later  it  was  conveyed  from 
Venice  into  the  interior  of  the  south-west  of 
France,  whence  it  spread  throughout  an  extensive 
district  stretching  eastward  into  Auvorgne,  and 
even  as  far  as  Lyons,  and  northward  to  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  where,  to  this  day,  the  effigies  of  our 
early  Plantagenet  kings  lie  beneath  a  series  of 
pendontive  domes  almost  as  perfect  as  if  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

I  will  not  dwell  at  much  length  on  the  domes 
which  were  derived  from  purely  Roman  traditions, 
because  they,  for  the  most  part,  suggest  no  now 
type  or  development. 

The  most  magnificent,  probably,  is  that  of  the 
Baptistery  at  Floronoo,  section  shown  in  Fi".  5, 


(section  shown  in  Fig.  7),  a  work  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  polygonal  in  plan,  and  greatly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Florence.  The  church  of  San 
Tomaso,  in  Limine,  near  Bojamo,  is  simply  like 
an  ordinary  Templars'  church,  with  a  hemi- 


and  plan  in  Fig.  6,  a  noble  work  of  early,  though 
unknown,  date.  It  is  clearly  founded  in  a  great 
degree  upon  the  Pantheon,  though  of  octagonal 
plan,  and  with  a  dome  of  the  same  form.  Its 
sides  are  in  two  stories— the  first  with  deeply- 
recessed  colonnades  on  each  side — the  upper  stage 
a  clere-story.  One  face,  however,  is  occupied  by 
the  arch  of  the  sanctuary. 

The  dome  had  formerly  an  eye,  like  the  Pan- 
theon, but  has  now  a  lantern  turret.  It  is  en- 
crusted with  beautiful  mosaic  work,  with  an 
infinity  of  figures,  the  side  over  the  sanctuary 
navmg  a  colossal  figure  of  our  Lord  in  Majesty  in 
a  vesica.  The  architecture  is  of  marble,  and  the 
pavement  is  tesselated  work.  The  whole  internal 
effect  is  beautiful  and  impressive  in  the  extreme. 

A  parallel  work  is  the  Baptistery  of  Parma 


The  domes  are  now,  and  have  been  for  many 
ages,  covered  over  by  lofty  domical  towers,  of 
timber,  each  surmounted  by  a  sort  of  turret  on 
its  apex.  The  wings  which  flanked  each  domed 
space,  bounded  as  they  were  by  the  perforated 


spherical  dome  over  its  clerestory,  and  a  turret 
rising  from  its  apex.  San  Stephano,  at  Bologna, 
is  in  some  degree  on  the  same  type. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Italian  domes  of  those 
periods,  and  of  this  class,  simply  cover  the  cross- 
ing or  the  central  tower  of  a  cruciform  church, 
and  exhibit  no  important  development. 

The  most  original,  perhaps,  is  the  dome  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Sienna,  which  stands  upon  six 
piers,  forming  a  hexagon,  each  side  of  which 
is  equal  in  width  to  the  nave  and  choir.  In  the 
next  stage,  the  angles  are  corbelled  out  so  as  to 
form  in  the  upper  story  a  dodecagon,  which  fonn 
is  followed  out  in  the  dome. 

The  merit  of  this  plan  is  that  it  unites  itself, 
with  little  obstnictiveness,  with  the  church  on  all 
sides  of  it,  and  opens  out  in  its  centre  a  space  of 
double  the  width  of  the  navo.  It  is  also  pleasing 
and  elegant  in  its  effect.  But  it  is  time  that  we 
returned  to  the  Byzantine  type,  which  you  wOl 
remember  that  we  left  at  Ravenna  to  follow  out 
this  digression. 

We  now  adjourn  from  Ravenna  to  Venice. 
The  mercantile  and  perhapspolitical  connections 
of  the  old  Venetians  were  mainly  Oriental.  This 
probably  accounts  for  their  architecture,  up  to 
the  twelfth  century,  being  Byzantine. 

The  church  of  S.  Mark  (section  shown  in  Fig. 
8,  and  ground  plan  in  Fig.  9;,  or  the  chapel  of  the 
Doge's  Palace,  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century, 
in  honour  and  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of 
S.  Mark,  which  had  been  procured  from  Alex- 
andria, when  the  church  in  which  it  had  been  long 
deposited  was  destroyed  by  the  Moslems.  This 
chui-ch,  however,  perished  in  a  popular  tumult, 
late  in  the  tenth  century,  whereupon  the  Venetians 
set  about  its  reconstruction  with  a  determination 
to  render  it  one  of  the  finest  and  most  sumptuous 
in  existence.    All  the  East,  so  far  as  accessible  to 
their  ships,  was  laid  under   contribution  for 
columns  and  other  architectural  embellishments. 
The  design  is  often  spoken  of  as  founded  on  that 
of  S.  Sophia.  This  was  not  the  case.  The  Church 
of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople  would  rather 
seem  to  have  furnished  its  model.    It  consists  of 
a  group  of  five  square  spaces,  covered  each  by 
its  pendentive  dome.    Its  peculiarity  lies  in  the 
breadth  of  the  wagon-vaults  which  support  and 
separate  these  domes,  which  is  so  great  that  the 
vast  piers  which  sustain  them  are  pierced  in  two 
stories,  and  divide  each  other  into  four  piers,  with  a 
vaulted  space  between  them.    Each  dome  is  con- 
sequently the  centre  of  a  cruciform  space,  the 
wings  of  which  have  wagon-vaults.     The  only 
exception  is  the  east  end,  where  an  apse  is  sub- 
stituted for  this  space,  and  out  of  this  apse  sprinc 
three  minor  ones,  as  at  S.  Sophia.    Each  dome  is 
about  hemispherical  above  its  pendentives,  and  is 
pierced  with  windows,  as  at  S.  Sophia. 


piers,  were  so  suggestive  of  side  aisles  that  the 
builders,  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  aisled  churches, 
added  arcades  from  pier  to  pier,  both  in  the  nave 
and  transepts.  These  however,  are  merely  deco- 
rative, supporting  no  galleries,  as  is  frequent  in  the 
East,  and  only  serving  as  narrow  commimications, 
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equivalent  to  triforium  paHsagoR,  botwoon  tho 
upper  cliambora  in  tho  groat  piers. 

Tho  ontiro  church  is  internally  oncruatoJ  with 
riohly-colourod  marbles  and  gold  mosaic,  with 
figures,  just  as  at  S.  Sophia's;  and  tho  floor  is  of 
marble  and  porphyry  tussolatlon,  varying  in  scale 
from  tho  most  vast  slabs  to  tho  flnost  mosaic 
work. 

Tho  interior  was  no  doubt  a  joint  imitation  of 
S.  Sophia's  and  tho  Apostle's  Cliurch,  rivalling  the 
former  in  its  sumptuous  decoration,  and  imitating 
the  latter  in  its  plan. 

To  those  who  have  not  visited  the  East,  this 
interior  gives  a  very  faithful  idea  of  the  splen- 
dour of  a  Byzantine  church,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  have  myself  soon  nothing  more  impressive. 

(To  be  contmuad.) 


iiiildiitif);  Jntclligcitce. 


CIIDRCHES   AND  CHArELS. 

Newcastle. — The  parish  church  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyno,  dedicated  to  S.  Giles  tho  Abbot, 
except  tiio  fine  old  tower  in  the  Early  English 
style  of  architecture,  is  to  be  entirely  rebuilt. 
Tho  present  navo  and  chancel,  which  have  become 
somewhat  dilapidated,  were  built  in  1720,  and 
contain  several  handsome  mural  monuments, 
-which  will  have  to  be  disturbed,  but  which  will 
no  doubt  be  refised  in  the  new  structure.  During 
the  progress  of  tho  work  tho  services  will  be  con- 
ducted in  the  temporary  place  of  worship  erected 
in  the  Ironmarket.  Tliis  structure  has  done  duty 
for  a  similar  purpose  at  Kingston-on-Thames, 
where  it  was  opened  in  June,  1870.  The  estimated 
expense  of  restoring  S.  Giles's  is  about  £12,000. 

Saxmctndiiam. — The  Church  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  Saxmundham,  was  opened  on  Thursday 
weak,  after  restoration,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
R.  M.  Phipson,  by  Mr.  Grimwood,  contractor,  of 
Weybread.  The  old  galleries  and  pews  have  been 
swept  away,  and  the  latter  replaced  by  open 
benches  of  New  Zealand  Kaurie  wood.  Space 
has  been  saved  by  the  removal  of  the  south  porch, 
and  the  main  entrance   to  the  church  is  now 
through  the  tower,  a  handsome  oak  screen  sepa- 
rating the  tower  porch  from  the  nave.  A  further 
saving  of  space  has  been  effected  by  the  removal  of 
the  vestry  from  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
A  new  vestry  of  Decorated  work  is  now  placed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel.    The  south  chancel 
aisle  has  been  thrown  more  open  to  the  chancel 
by  the  introduction  of  two  Decorated  arches  with 
circular  piers,  caps,  and  bases.    A  new  three 
light  window  has  been  inserted  in  the  west  bay 
of  the  south  aisle.    Prior  to  these  alterations  the 
wall  was  partially  of  brick,  and  the  buttresses 
had  been  repaired  with  the  same  material.  The 
clerestory  windows  had  been  partially  built  up, 
and  the  stonework  of  all  but  one  had  been  re- 
moved.     These  windows  have  now  all  been  re 
stored  in  the  same  style  as  that  which  had  been 
left.     The  walls  are  faced  with  wrought  flintwork, 
and  the  buttresses  are  all  carefully  restored.  The 
tower,  which  is  very  well  proportioned,  has  also 
been  restored.    The  windows  are  all  of  a  late 
period,  and  both  in  the  south  wall  and  in  the 
clerestory  have  elliptical  heads  with  very  good 
tracery.  Most  of  these  windows  had  to  be  entirely 
renewed.      The  chancel  had  been  shockingly 
defaced  by  the  cheap  repairs  of  the  last  centui-y. 
The  east  wall  was  of  brick,  the  oast  window  par- 
tially bricked  up,  and  the  muUions  were  of  wood. 
A  handsome  four-light  window  in  the  Decorated 
style  has  been  fixed,  and  the  wall  has  been  ref  aoed 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  on  the  south  side. 
The  roof,  which  before  was  concealed  with  plaster, 
has  been  opened  and  restored.    The  chancel  is 
not  in  line  with  the  church,  and  tho  dip  is  in  this 
case  very  plainly  visible  to  the  south.    The  pre- 
cise extent  of  the  deflection  is  not  stated,  but  to 
the  eye  it  appears  as  if  the  centre  of  the  window 
■was  as  much  as  three  feet  to  the  south  of  the 
centre  of  the  chancel  arch.    The  reredos  is  not 
yet  finished.    It  will  be  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Thurlow,  sculptor,  of  Saxmundham.    The  total 
cost  of  the  restoration  is  £1,700. 

Springbdrn,  near  Glasgow. — On  Monday 
afternoon,  the  foundation-stone  of  tho  new  U.P. 
Church,  Springburn,  was  laid,  in  presence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnston,  the  minister.  The  new 
church,  which  is  situated  close  beside  the  village, 
is  being  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architec- 
ture. It  is  75ft.  long  by  67ft.  broad,  and  the 
front  elevation  will  reach  a  height  of  47ft.    It  is 


intended  to  accommodate  about  950  sitters.  Tho 
architects  aro  Messrs.  Clark  and  Boll,  37,  West 
Nilo-street,  Glasgow. 

nUILDINGS. 

Bristol. — Tho  Talbot  Hotel,  Victoria-street, 
Bristol,  is  being  rebuilt.  The  stylo  of  the  now 
building  is  Italian,  and  tho  design  is  by  Mr.  John 
Bovan,  architect.  The  fai^ade  is  almost  entirely 
of  brick,  bands  and  archos  of  white  brick  reliev- 
ing tho  general  mass,  which  is  finished  off  with  a 
light  parapet.  Messrs.  Church  and  Phillips  are 
tho  builders. 

SiosFiriELD. — The  plans  for  tho  new  Corn  Ex- 
cliaugo  buildings  have  boon  approved  by  tho  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  Messrs.  E.  Hadfleld  and  Son,  of  Shef- 
field, aro  tho  architects.  The  type  selected  for 
the  design  is  Gothic,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
materials  will  bo  brick  and  stone.  Tho_  tenders 
for  the  work  aro  to  bo  procured  forthwith ;  and 
tho  erection  of  tho  buildings  will  bo  commenced 
very  shortly.  The  expense  is  expected,  to  bo 
about  £30,000. 

Warwick  Castle. — The  work  of  restoration 
at  Warwick  Castlo  is  progressing  rapidly.  Tho 
apartments  east  of  tho  Great  Hall  are  covered  in, 
and  the  walls  have  received  their  first  coat  of 
plaster.  Tho  floors  are  now  formed  of  iron  girders 
and  concrete.  The  iron  girders  for  the  rooms 
above  the  dining-room  are  being  fixed  ;  the  great 
hall  shows  already  signs  of  a  purer  tasto  than  the 
old  well-known  structure;  the  south  windows 
have  been  filled  with  stone  mullions  and  traceried 
heads  of  early  fourteenth  century  work  ;  tho  in- 
terior is  being  lined  with  ashlar  work,  except  a 
few  brick  panels,  somo  8ft.  high,  which  are  de- 
signed to  hold  the  oak  wainscoting  on  which  the 
arms  and  armour  v^ill  be  fixed.  The  two  arches 
on  the  east  disclosed  by  the  fire  will  not  again  be 
hidden,  but  will  form,  if  the  present  intention  is 
carried  out,  recesses.  The  doorway  in  tho  window 
is  renewed,  but  the  old  windows  on  the  north  will 
soon  be  hidden  again  by  the  new  masonry.  The 
gallery,  or  passage  in  the  wall,  above  the  south 
windows  will  be  open  up  into  the  hall,  by  the 
ancient  openings  being  fitted  with  open  metal  work. 
The  remains  of  an  old  fireplace  have  been  traced 
in  the  west  wall,  near  the  entrance  to  the  red 
drawing-room. 

Schools. 

Lower  Broughton. — The  corner-stones  of  new 
day  and  Sunday  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  in  Sussex-street, 
Lower  Broughton,  Manchester,  were  laid  on  Satur- 
day afternoon.  The  new  schools  will  be  two 
stories  high  and  built  of  brick,  with  stone  facings. 
In  the  centre  of  the  buildings  there  will  be  a 
general  schoolroom  on  the  first  floor,  70ft.  long  by 
37ft.  wide,  and  an  infants'  schoolroom  of  nearly 
similar  dimensions  on  tho  ground  floor.  At  each 
end  there  will  be  classrooms  amounting  altogether 
to  about  fifteen  in  number.  The  design  also  in- 
cludes a  chapel-keeper's  house,  &c.  The  schools 
will  accommodate  about  1.000  children.  The 
total  cost  will  be  £3,500.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Thompson  Raw,  John  Dalton-street  ;  and  the 
builder  Mr.  James  M'Farlane,  Rochdale-road, 
Manchester. 


GOOD  FRIDAY. 

THE  next  number  of  the  Building  News  will  ho  pub- 
lished on  Thursday,  tho  10th  instant,  the  following 
day  being  (iOOD  FEIliAY.  Advertisers  and  others  are 
requested  to  send  all  communicatioUB  to  tho  ollice  by 
5  p.m.  ou  Wednesday  next. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourKclves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Kditor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communicationf  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  tho  spaca 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Ouii  Readees.— We  sliall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOGK-STREET,  GO V  ENT-Q  AllDEN,  W.C. 
Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  bo  made  payable  to 

J.  PASSMOfiE  Eb WARDS. 

ADVERTISEMENT  OHABGES. 
Tho  charge  for  advertisements  is  fid.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  flrst  line  counting  as  two).   Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 
Front  Pago  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  tho 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance.) 
Nineteen  shillings  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  08.  for  Gi  dols.  ijold).  To  Franco  or  ]3elgium,  £1.  Gs. 
(or  32  francs).  To  India  (mu  Soutliampton),  £1.  14s.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal 
£l.Cs. 

N.B.— American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested, 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  tho  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  tho 
offlce  are  requested  to  observe  that  tho  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  wrapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  halt-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 

Received— W.  E.— C.  B.  M.— Th.  B.-J.  G.  and  Co.— 
M  E.and  Co.— J.  H.  0.— H.  W.  R.— J.  J.  L.  and  Go  — 
J  W  R  -S.  T.-^Rev.  Dr.  H.— E.  T.  H.— J.  A.  B.— 
M.  A.— S.  and  Co.— Student.— E.  F.  S.— E.  W.  G.— 
E.  K.  F.— N.  N.— Inquirer. 

T.  R.— The  work  has  not  been  translated  into  English. 

E.  H.  G.— The  drawing  came  to  hand. 

M.  Carpentier. — We  have  sent  the  missing  plates.  The 
other  subscription  must  now  remain  as  it  is.  We  cannot 
receive  back  the  numbers,  or  alter  our  books. 


Art  and  Science  at  Chestek.— The  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  K.G.,  presided  at  a  meeting  at 
Chester,  on  Saturday,  in  furtherance  of  a  scheme 
for  uniting  under  one  roof  the  City  Library  and 
Reading-room,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Architec- 
tiiral  and  ArchcEologioal  Society,  the  Natural 
Scianoe  Society,  and  also  for  establishing  a  local 
museum,  the  nucleus  of  which  is  already  secured 
to  the  city  by  a  valuable  and  extensive  collection 
of  geological  specimens  presented  by  the  Marquis. 
A  joint  committee  was  appointed  from  the  dif- 
ferent societies  already  named,  with  full  power 
to  treat  for  th©  rental  of  premises  lately  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  C.  Potts,  with  the  option  of  purchase. 
Disco^TSRYOF  A  Sketch  BY  Rubens. — The  dis- 


THE  "BUILDING  NEWS." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — I  am  sure  you  must  have  received  an 
almost  endless  number  of  testimonies  in  favour 
of  your  important  development  of  the  Building 
News  this  year.    You  are  admirably  fulfilling 
your  promise  by  giving  as  many  illustrations  as 
the  three  high-priced  professional  journals  gave 
last  year,  and  you  are  now  giving  on  an  averago 
two  pages  of  illustrations  more  than  the  other 
two  professional  journals  put  together,  and  each 
of  which  is  published  at  the  same  prico  as  your 
own.    The  wonder  to  many  of  us  is  that  you  can  ' 
give  so  many  illustrations  and  so  much  matter 
weekly  for  so  comparatively  small  a  sum.  Young 
architects  in  the  country  frequently  sigh  for  tho 
architectural  conveniences  and  facilities  of  the 
metropolis.    You  frequently  hear  an  ambitious 
aspirant  say,  "  Oh  !  how  I  should  like  to  be  in 
London  to  attend  the  meetings  and  classes  of  tho 
Institute  and  Architectural  Association."  You 
have,  however,  diminished  his  desiro  to  go  to 
London,  by  bringing  so  much  of  the  best  of  Lon- 
don to  the  country  artist.    Tho  Bcildikg  News 
i.s,  in  fact,  the  country  architect's  Royal  Institute 
of  Architects  and  Architectural  Association  com- 
bined, and  particularly  since  you  have  illustrated 
as  well  as  reported  the  papers  delivei-ed  before 
these  and  other  kindred  societies.  Your  illustrated 
reports  of  papers  given  by  Mr.  Sodden,  Mr.  Stat- 
ham,  Mr.  Robins,  Mr.  Redfern,  ilr.  Tarver,  and 
others,  have  been,  I  assure  you,  appreciated.  I  see 
tho  two  other  professional  publications  have  re- 
ported Sir  Gilbert   Scott's  lecture   before  tho 
Academy  on  "  The  Dome ; "  but  you  do  more, 
you  report  and  illustrate  theso  lectures,  and  of 


covery  has  just  been  made  at  Cologne  of  a  fine  ,  „        ^  -,  . 

sketch  of  one  of  tho  most  celebrated  paintings  by  ]  course  make  them  doubly  valuable.    In  fact,  a 
Rubens,  belonging  to  the  Church  of  S.  JIartin  |  report  merely  of  an  illustrated  paper,  how-over 
'  „i,  „  ^„^,„-f;nonf.  Ano-vn.vin»'   valuable,  fails  to  convey  an  a..equato  idea  Of  tlio 

author's  teaching.    Hence  many  of  these  reports 


d'Alost,  and  of  which  a  magnificent  engraving 
by  Paul  Pontius,  now  rare,  is  well  known.  This 
work  represents  persons  struck  by  the  plague 
invoking  S.  Roch,  and  exhibits  a  greater  number 
of  figures  than  tho  large  picture,  which  measures 
ICft.  in  height.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  canvas 
the  saint  is  receiving  from  Jesus  Christ  the  mis- 
sion to  relieve  the  sufl'erings  of  tho  infected,  who 
hold  out  to  him  their  suppliant  hands. 


are  almost  valueless.  You,  by  giving  drawings 
as  well  as  tho  words  of  the  author,  do  a  most 
useful  work  indeed,  and  you  aro,  therefore,  for 
this  feature  of  the  Builuisg  News  in  particular, 
entitled  to  a  vote  of  thanks  from  your  readers. 
Pray  accept  mine. 

A  Makcuestek  Architect. 
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"THE  ART-WORKMAN"  AT  RIEVAULX. 
Sir, — In  your  review  this  week  of  Mr.  Sharpe's 
« Oottitc  Monldinpts,"  yoii  touch  upon  the  Abbey  at 
Eievaulx,  and  It  may  not  be  without  Interest  to  men- 
tion a  rather  uuusuiil  accident  that  occurs  there  in 
connection  with  the  mouldings  of  the  great  clioir- 
arch,  and  which  is,  I  believe,  not  always  noticed.  On 
that  side  of  the  arcii,  which  in  ordinary  cases  would 
be  the  cast  side,  the  middle  of  the  three  orders  of 
mouldings  has  an  entirely  different  section  springing 
from  tlie  two  opposite  piers,  resulting  of  course  at  tlie 
crown,  where  they  meet  in  a  botch.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  overcome  this  with  a  small  boss  of 
carving,  and  which  now  being  almost  destroyed,  dis- 
covers what  before  was  more  generally  concealed. 

This  unusual  feature  has  been  attributed  by  some 
Gothic  passionlsts,  I  understand,  to  a  very  rapid  tran- 
Bition  in  the  style.  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  at- 
tribute it  ratlier  to  the  presence  of  "  The  Art-Work- 
man," and  very  favourable  to  the  argument  you  cite 
from  the  "  Quarterly  Reviewer,"  "  where  every  work- 
man did  as  lie  listed,"  though  in  this  case  not  with 
precisely  the  result  anticipated  by  the  reviewer  in 
question. 

The  same  sort  of  thing  occurs  also  at  Beverley 
Minster,  where  the  arciiding  joins  the  earlier  and  the 
later  work,  but  here,  of  course,  it  Is  explainable. —I 
am,  Sir,  &c., 

Iklarch  jJl,  1873.  ■  R.  Moerison  Maekock. 


Mmommmmim. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[2S18.]— Ionic  Capitals.— In  the  new  edition  of 
"  Weale's  Dictionary  of  Terms,"  it  is  stated  that  "  We 
cannot  generate  the  curve  o I' the  volute  of  an  Ionic  capi- 
tal but  by  approxiraation,  but  the  inventors  of  the  order 
must  have  known  how  to  generate  this  and  other  curves 
in  Greek  architecture  on  fixed  principles.  Mr.  Jopling  is 
said  to  have  discovered  the  true  generic  curve."  Can 
any  one  give  me  any  more  information  about  Mr.  Jopling 
and  his  discovery?— Tanno-Gallate. 

[2819.]— Concrete  Walls.— In  building  low  concrete 
■walls  about  4ft.  high,  is  it  necessary  to  sift  all  the  sand 
out  of  the  gravel  used?  Can  ground  lime  be  used  in- 
stead of  Portland  cement,  and  in  what  proportion  ?  The 
minimum  proportion  of  Portland  cement?  And  can  lime 
and  cement  be  used  mixed,  with  economy  or  advantage? 
— J.  Gkainoer. 

[2S20,]— Agreements,  &c.— Is  a  stamp  necessary  on 
an  agreement  between  a  builder  and  an  artificer— say, 
bricklayer  or  plasterer— for  work  to  be  done  and  paid  for 
by  measure  (labour  only)?  Is  an  adhesiee  stamp  soffl- 
cient  in  all  cases,  or  ought  the  agreement  to  be  sent  to  the 
Stamp  Office  as  a  deed  is  sent  for  stamping?  Can  a 
builder  make  an  estimate  for  dilapidations,  and  charge 
for  the  same,  without  paying  for  appraiser's  license?  Sup- 
posing the  estimate  to  be  for  the  information  of  oue  party 
only,  is  a  stamp  necessary  ?  Within  what  time  must  an 
agreement  be  stamped  ?  I  think  six  weeks  is  the  limit. 
Am  I  right  ?— Axon. 

[2821.]— Limestone.— Where  is  the  finest  limestone  to 
be  found?  If  in  England,  name  the  county.— Wm 
Kellt. 


REPLIES. 
[2797.]— Durability  of  Stone.— As  "J.  V.,"  of  Exe- 
ter, is  angry  with  me  for  maintaining  that  granite  is 
durable,  I  give  the  following  examples.  The  monuments 
in  the  British  Museum  are  a  few  thousand  years  old.  S. 
Mary's  Church,  Truro,  is  of  the  fifteenth  century.  '  The 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  near  Plymouth,  has  its  base  of 
granite,  and  has  withstood  the  storms  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  without  damage.  The  three  London  bridges 
built  of  Cornish  granite  are  in  perfect  repair,  as  is  also 
the  Duke  of  York's  Column  (of  Scotch  granite).  I  dare 
Ray  the  vicar  I  alluded  t^j,  being  possessed  of  the  logical 
faculty,  ventured  to  draw  an  inference  from  a  fact,  con 
eluding,  it  seems  too  boldly,  that  an  exposed  block  of 
granite  that  has  lasted  without  scratch  or  blemish  for 
twenty  years  will  also  last  one  hundred.  The  fire  at  Chi- 
cago destroyed  both  limestones  and  sandstones.  Granite 
will  stand  fire  as  well  as  limestone,  but  no  better  ;  and,  as 
"  J.  V."  refers  to  the  fact  of  the  fire  at  Boston,  I  may  re 
mind  him  that  they  are.  nevertheless,  building  the  ground 
Btory  of  the  new  Museum  there  with  this  material;  that 
at  New  York,  the  new  Museum  of  Fine  Arts— a 
building  larger  than  Somerset  House— and  at  Aberdeen, 
the  new  Post-office,  are  to  be  of  granite.  These  last  ex- 
amples, at  least,  show  confidence  in  the  material,  for 
which  there  must  be  some  reason.  As  I  said  before,  it 
requires  proper  selection,  like  any  other  materials,  lime- 
stone included.  Would  the  Plymouth  stone  stand  our 
London  atmosphere  ?  In  my  opinion,  neither  it  nor  any 
other  limestone  will.— H.  T. 

[2S17.]— Discoloured  Mortar.- In  answer  to  "An 
Old  Subscriber,"  I  beg  to  state  that,  from  my  experience, 
there  is  no  cure  for  his  annoyance  but  time.  The  better 
the  work,  the  more  the  efllorescence  of  which  he  com- 
plains will  come  out.  If  he  will  go  to  S.  Stephen's 
Church,  Haggerstou,  he  will  find  that  the  outside,  which 
is  in  grey  stocks,  is  getting  a  good  colour— that  is,  as  far 
as  the  dirt  and  smoke  of  that  neighbourhood  will  allow  it 
— whereas  the  inside,  which  is  faced  with  malms  and 
pointed,  is  not  nearly  free  from  efflorescence,  but  what 
little  is  free  from  it  looks  very  well,  I  think;  but  it  must 
have  time  and  a  reasonable  amount  fl  dry  weather.  It 
is  caused,  I  believe,  by  the  sand,  which  is  mixed  with  the 
clay  of  whicli  the  bricks  are  made,  because  I  once  tasted 
the  raw  bricks  at  a  field,  and  it  was  quite  like  the  eflio- 
reseenoe  or  salts  emitted  from  some  work  I  was 
doing  at  that  time,  and  1  was  induced  to  go  and  see  the 
field  for  myself.  I  built  some  houses  at  Lewisham,  in 
Kent,  and  the  bricksl  used  were  second  malms  forfronts, 
and  stocks  for  backs,  &c.,  and  I  never  saw  any  salts  or 
efflorescence  come  from  ihem,  and  there  was  none  to  be 
tasted  in  the  raw  material.  So  I  should  advise  "An  Old 
Subscriber "  to  brush  it  off  well,  and  leave  it  to  that 
r.end  of  us  aU— Time.— A  Plan-dbawin&  Carpenteb 


Leeds  School  Board. — At  a  recent  mooting  of 
tliis  Board,  Mr.  Adams,  of  tho  firm  of  Adams 
&  Kelly,  was  elected  architect  to  tho  Board.  Tlie 
Board  also  adopted  the  recommendation  of  tho 
Sites  and  Buildings  Committee,  that  tho  designs 
of  Messrs.  Aaams  &  Kelly  be  accepted  for  the 
Jack-lane  Schools.  Quantities  and  satisfactory 
tenders  for  the  work  had  been  obtained,  the 
amount  of  the  tenders  being  £4,801.  One  of  the 
members  demurred  to  the  full  architect's  com- 
mission being  paid  in  this  case,  as  Mr.  Adams 
had  just  been  appointed  architect  to  the  Board  at 
a  large  salary  ;  but  this  objection  was  not  pressed 
upon  its  being  explained  that,  previous  to  the  ap- 
pointment, the  successful  plans  were  selected  in 
competition,  and  were  tho.se  of  tho  firm  of  Messrs. 
Adams  &  Kelly,  not  of  Mr.  Adams  individually. 

Model-Houses  Association. — A  deputation 
appointed  by  this  association,  -which  is  a  chari- 
table society  organised  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  dwellings  of  the  industrial  classes, 
and  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  better 
homes  for  them,  waited  upon  Mr.  Stansfeld,  at 
the  Local  Government  Board  OfHces,  Whitehall, 
on  Monday,  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
some  alteration  in  the  Artisans'  and  Labourers' 
Dwellings  Act,  1868,  and  with  reference  to  other 
matters  affecting  tho   industrial  classes.  The 
deputation  pointed  out  that  the  Act  of  18G8, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
prevent  the  occupation  of  houses  unfit  for  habita- 
tion, did  more  injury  than  good  to  tho  working- 
classes  by  diminishing  the  number  of  houses 
available  for  them,  and  so  necessitating  greater 
overcrowding.    It  was  desirable,  therefore,  that 
as  the  Government  would  not  be  able  to  intro- 
duce any  general  measure  this  session  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Sanitary  Acts,  a  short  Bill 
should  be  passed  at  once  to  enlarge  the  scope 
and  render  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1868  prac- 
ticable.  The  deputation  also  pointed  out  the  ne- 
cessity of  societies  like  theirs  having  powers  for 
the  compulsory  i^urchase  of  land,  and  for  obtain- 
ing money  for  the  adaptation  of  buildings ;  and 
that  the  association  v.-as  an  adaptation  society, 
and  sought  to  adapt  old  buildings  to  new  wants, 
rather  than  to  j^ull  those  buildings  down.  Mr. 
Stansfeld,  in  reply,  stated  that  as  far  as  prac- 
tical operations  were  concerned,  they  must  be  con- 
tent to  discuss  tho  minor  propositions,  because  he 
did  not  thinlt  i^ublic  opinion  was  at  all  advanced 
towards  the  reception  of  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject.   The  dej^utation  must  agree  with  him  that 
it  would  be  a  very  large  proposal  to  bring  before 
the  public.    He  did  not  see  any  legal  difiiculty 
in  the  way  of  borrowing  money  for  the  adapta- 
tion of  buildings,  as  well  as  for  their  erection, 
and  until  that  legal  difficulty  was  pointed  out  he 
must  abide  by  the  Act. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  G.  Smith,  F.S.A. — On 
Saturday  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  room 
of  the  Social  Science  Association,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi,  for  the  jDurpose  of  presenting  a  testi- 
monial to  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Coalville,  Leicester- 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Northampton  was 
opened  on  Sunday  week.  The  cost  of  the  building 
has  been  £7o0,  and  it  accommodates  300  persons 

Naples  has  just  celebrated  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Salvator  Rosa.  The  Neapolitan 
aitists  were  all  present  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Mana  degl'  Angeli,  at  a  religious  service  performed 
m  honour  of  the  illustrious  master. 

The  Church  of  S.  Madoc,  Llanbadock,  was 
reopened  on  Lady-day,  after  restoration,  by  Mr. 
J.  Prichard,  of  Llandaff.  Mr.  J.  M.  Lucas,  of 
Leammgton,  was  the  contractor.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  was  £800. 

The  Epping  Forest  Commissioners  have  con- 
cluded their  inquiry  into  the  inclosures  on  the 
manor  of  Chingford  S.  Paul's,  and  are  now  pro- 
ceedmg  with  the  manor  of  Chigwell. 

Mr.  Partridge,  President  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of 
burgeons,  and  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  died  on  Tuesday  week,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year. 

The  collection  of  modern  pictures  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Dixon,  of  Merrivale-grove,  near  "Wolverhampton, 
was  on  Friday  week  disposed  of  at  the  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson,  and  Woods,  and  realised 
£  Id,  .500. 

It  has  been  resolved,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Senate  House,  Cambridge,  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Professor  Sedgwick.  It  will  take  the 
form  of  a  geological  museum. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gibbs,  of  Tyntes- 
field,  promised  last  summer  to  build  the  chapel  of 
Keble  College,  which  it  was  expected  would  cost 
nearly  £30,000,  entirely  at  his  own  expense.  The 
plans  are  now  finished,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  has  con- 
sented to  lay  the  first  stone  on  S.  Mark's  day,  April 
2o,  on  which,  in  1792,  Mr.  Keble  was  born. 


shire,  in  recognition  of  his  exertions  on  behalf  of 


WAGES  MO'VEMENT. 

Avu.— The  joiners'  strike  in  Ayr  is  now  at  an  end, 
the  men  having  resumed  work  on  their  own  terms— 
viz.,  an  advance  of  Jd.  per  hour,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  from  54  to  51  per  week. 

B.tnNSLEY — The  Barnsley  operative  joiners  have 
received  2s.  per  week  advance  from  the  1st  April. 

Galashiels.— The  working  carpenters  of  Galashiels 
have  resolved  to  request  a  rise  of  ^d.  per  hour. 

Glasgow. — At  a  meeting  of  Glasgow  joiners  held  on 
Saturday  night,  it  was  reported  that  86  employers  had 
conseated  to  accede  to  tho  demands  of  men  for  an  ad- 
vance of  id.  per  hour ;  20  promised  to  pay  the  advance 
if  the  trade  generally  did  so  ;  nme  had  refused,  and 
four  had  not  yet  given  any  decided  answer.  As  the 
nine  masters  who  decline  to  give  the  advance  employ 
very  few  hands,  the  threatened  strike  will  be  averted. 

Leamington.— About  500  operatives  in  the  building 
trade  in  Leamington  refused  yesterday  to  go  to 
work  on  the  new  regulations  which  came  into  force 
on  Monday.  The  regulations  reduce  the  wages  3s.  in 
winter.    Both  sides  continue  very  firm. 

Liverpool.— The  buildmg  trades  of  Liverpool  have 
recently  been  in  an  unsettled  state  in  consequence  of 
the  disputes  with  the  house-carpenters  and  joiners  of 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead.  The  men  claim  an  in- , 
crease  of  wages  and  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour, 
which  practically  involve  an  increase  of  pay  amouut- 
to  2s.  4d.  per  week,  with  five  hours  less  work.  No 


the  brickfield  children  of  England.  The  meeting 
was  jsresided  over  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. — 
The  hen.  sec,  Mr.  E.  Walford,  gave  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  many  years'  exertions  of  Mr.  Smith  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  children  and 
young  persons  employed  in  the  brickfields  of  this 
country. 

The  Stationers'  Company  and  Tecienic.ax 
Education. — Following  the  example  of  other  of 
the  City  companies,  the  Stationers'  Company,  with 
tho  view  of  promoting  the  technical  education  of 
the  workmen  and  apprentices  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  trades  connected  with  engraving 
and  printing,  have  arranged  for  the  delivery  of  a 
course  of  six  lectures  on  printing,  its  history  and 
progress,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present 
day,  including,  also,  engraving  on  wood  and 
metal,  and  lithography,  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Davidson. 
The  admission  to  these  lectures  is  by  tickets, 
which  may  bo  obtained  gratis  at  Stationers'  Hall. 
The  first  of  these  lectures  was  given  on  Monday 
evening  last,  and  the  remainder  of  the  series  will 
be  given  on  the  following  Monday  evenings: — 
April  7,  21,  28,  and  May  5  and  12. 


positive  change,  however,  can  take  place  until  the  1st 


The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  church  at  Bruntin  g- 
thorpe,  Leicester,  now  being  erected  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Allen,  builder,  of  Leicester,  from  designs  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  of  London,  was  laid  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Anntmciation  of  our  Lady. 


of  May,  as  both  parties  on  the  Ist  November  last  bound 
themselves  to  give  six  months'  notice  of  any  change. 
The  men  have  already  rejected  a  propos.al  of  the 
masters  to  increase  the  wages  by  one  halfpenny  per 
hour  without  reducing  the  hours.  The  men  proposed 
to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration,  which  the  masters 
declined.  The  masters  held  anothermeeting  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  when  it  was  unanimously  and  emphatically 
resolved  not  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of  arbitration 
made  by  the  men.  The  latter  have  still  a  mouth  to 
consider  their  final  decision. 

London.- At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  Carpenters'  Advance  of  Wages  Movement  held 
on  Monday  at  the  "  Brown  Bear,"  Bloomsbury,  the 
secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Master  Builders'  Association,  in  reply  to  the 
memorial  sent  in  by  the  carpenters  for  an  advance  of 
|d.  per  hour  in  their  wages,  or  from  S^d.  to  9d.  per 
hour  : — "  The  Committee  of  the  Central  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  London  has  received  with  surprise 
a  request  from  the  carpenters  and  joiners  to  disturb 
the  arrangement  made  so  recently  as  to  the  rate  of 
wages  and  hours  of  work.  In  regard  to  the  alleged 
present  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  weekly  earn- 
ings, the  committee  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
met  by  working  longer  hours  during  the  summer 
months,  an  arrangement  the  Committee  is  prepared  to 
consider."  The  committee  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  Committee  of  Masters  need  not  have  felt  any  sur- 
prise at  receiving  the  memorial,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  arrangement  of  last 
year  was  only  a  compromise  of  the  then  existing  dis- 
pntc.  The  committee  will  not  take  any  action  upon 
tho  above  letter  untii  the  opinion  of  the  trade  has  been 
expressed  through  its  delegates. 
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RoTilKSAY.— The  operative  masons  and  joiners  of 
Rotliosay  liaverccelvcii  an  advance  of  ^d.  per  hour  In 
their  wages. 

S.  HKtiKN'S.— The  bricklayers  of  S.  Helen's  liavc 
determined  to  seek  an  advance  of  wages,  not  having 
had  any  during  tlie  recent  wages  agitations.  Tlioir 
present  payment  is  :i;!s.  per  week,  and  they  demand 
;»is.,  in  consideration  of  the  Increased  cost  of  living. 
It  is  intended  to  make  a  formal  demand  and  allow  tlic 
omployors  a  month  to  consider  it. 


ASIITON  S:  OREEN, 
Slnto  Iron,  ami  Marblii  Miii-chiiTit«,  and  Quarry  ABCntn.— Roofini? 
Slates— BiiDBor,  lihio,  Ued,  or  Oroun,  JlliK!  I'ortmiuloc  iviul  Whitliiiul 
Abbuy  Grcoii,  tho  Now  "  Ponnnneat"  Grcou  (weight  the  aivmu  us 
UituEor,  aud  uniformity  of  cloavapto  oqual). 

l>rico»  on  Whiu-t  in  London. 
21  by  12        22  by  12        20  by  10        IS  liy  ID 

4208.  370s.  iSM.  2l.')3. 

KibylO        16  by  8        11  by  10        »  by  S 
222s.  6d.  1708.  212».  Od.  I30s. 

Tcr  m  of  1,200  Slates,  subject  to  tt  discount. 
HnamoUod  Slate  Chimney  Pieces,  Inscription  Tablets,  S:c.  Stoves, 
H:in"os,  and  Builders'  IronTunufcry.  A.  &  (i.'s  .Siiocial  Itod  llidgc 
Tile"  bir(>oSliovv  of  all  Goods  at  II  anrl  I,'),  Hnry-streot,  S.  Mary 
Are,  London,  K.C.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  aecom- 
pauyiug  trade  card. 


18  by  n 
222s.  (id. 
12  by  Si 
77s.  lid. 
Marblo  aud 


TENDERS. 

Bristol.— For  warehouses  in  Victoria-street,  for  Mr 
T.  C.  Stock.   Mr.  J.  Bevan,  architect. 

Coates   £3,402 

Davis  and  Son   3,47.') 

Diment    ■'^,'179 

Easlabrookaud  Sons   2,850 

Church  and  Pliillips   2,7.i0 

"Wilkins  aud  Sons  (accepted)    2,677 

Bristol.— Kor  warehouses  in  Victoria-street,  for  tlie 
Eev.  A.  Popham.    Mr.  J.  i3evan,  architect. 

Davis  and  Son  £%3e^    0  0 

Eastabrook  and  Sons    2,300    0  0 

Diment    2,26!    0  0 

Willdns  aud  Sons    2,lii0   0  0 

Church  and  Phillips  (accepted)    1,994   0  (J 

ECKINSTON.— For  the  erection  of  new  schools  and 
master's  residences  at  Eckington,  Derbyshire,  fur  the 
Local  School  Board.  Messrs  Stevenson  and  Bobiuson, 
architects,  London.    Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Taaffe. 

Marriott   £1.5.177    0  0 

Beresford   12,930   0  0 

Chambers   12,445   0  0 

Chapman   11,747   0  0 

Eidal   U,'294   0  0 

EarrH.— For  cottage  hospitil  at  Ei-ith,  Kent,  containing 
sixwardsfor  nine  beds,  eo  ivalesceut  ward,  committee, 
nurses',  operating,  and  bath  rooms,  also  offices  and  mor- 
tuary. Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied. 

Tongue  £1,140  10  0 

Catclipole    981    0  0 

Willis   973  1.5  0 

"Wilkins  aud  Sons    950   2  6 

Hills   874   7  0 

G-LOUOBSTER.—  For  erecting  a  warehouse  and  oCSees  at 
the  Docks,  Gloucester,  for  Messrs.  Wait,  James,  and  Go. 
Mr.  Capel  M,  Tripp,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 
Carrington. 

King  and  Godwin   £8,230 

Meredith   7,93:1 

Collins  aud  CuUis   7,914 

Clutterbuck    7,850 

AshbeeandSou    7,C30 

Estoourt  and  Go.  (accepted)   7,54-5 

Hampstead. — For  completion  of  Nos.  52  and  53,  Gay 
ton-road,  Hampstead.  Mr.  Frederick  Sparrow,  surveyor. 
Quantities  not  supplied. 

Child   £565 

He.slop  and  Pollard  (too  late)   400 

Bridgman.  Nuthall,  aud  West   389 

Temple  and  Forster    38-3 

Brown  (too  lata)    377 

Stephens    369 

Edgar   337 

Tile   273  10  0 

Ireland.— For  the  erection  of  three  cottages  at  War- 
renpoint,  County  Down,  for  Mr.  Crossen.  Mr.  W.  James 
Watson,  C.E.,  architect. 

Kantin   £317   0  0 

Wheelan   315   0  0 

McShaueandLavery   303   0  0 

Ireland. — For  the  erection  of  new  3  mr-mills  at 
Newry,  County  Down,  for  Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Sou,  Mr. 
W.  James  Wi.tsou,  C.E.,  architect. 

McLaughlm  and  Harvey   £.5,700   0  0 

Wheelan   4,600    0  0 

McShane  and  Lavery   4,483  18  0 

Eantin   4,480   0  0 

Collen  Rros   4,249    0  0 

O'Hare   3,365   0  0 

Ireland. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  spinning- 
mills  at  Newry,  County  Down,  for  Mr.  Abraham  Wilson. 
Mr.  W.  James  Watson,  C.E.,  architect. 

O'Hare  £5,250   0  0 

McShane  and  Lavery   4,4(i3    0  0 

Eaiitin   4,2.50   0  0 

Wheelan   3.9110   0  0 

Collen  Bros   2,800   0  0 

Iron  Columns  and  Girders. 

Lucas  and  Son  £895  10  0 

The  Newry  Foundry  Co.  (Limited)  ...    885   0  0 

LONDON  School  Board.— For  the  erection  of  school 
buildings  at  Walworth  Common,  Surrey,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  and  Sou,  archi- 
tects. 

Shepherd  £11,000    0  0 

Downs  and  Go   10,795    0  0 

Scrivener  aud  White    10,650   0  0 

Higgs   10,.345    0  0 

Wells,  juu   10,250    0  0 

J.  and  F.  Coleman   10,175    0  0 

Coolte  aud  Gieeu    9,995    0  0 

Wicks,  Hangs,  and  Co   9,987    0  0 

Marsland  and  Sons    9,9.55    0  0 

Tarrant   9,876    0  0 

Cook   9,770   0  0 

Sheffield    9,683   0  0 

HenshawandCo   9,675   0  0 


Nrwinqton.— For  alterations  and  new  buildings  at  tho 
Sessions  House,  Newingion.  Mr.  C.  H.  IIowoll,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  lloborts  and  Messrs.  Wiiluell  and 
Trollopo. 

Browne  and  Kobinson  £18,93.5   0  0 

Holland  and  Uannen  •.   18,662    0  0 

Macey    1K,.562    0  I) 

Brass   18,350   0  0 

Trollope    18,175   0  ,0 

Lucas   18,140   0  0 

Higgs   17,86i   0  0 

llider   17,409    0  0 

Perry   17,340   0  0 

Pbckham.— For  the  ercotion  of  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
in  Barry-road.  Mr.  C.  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
H.  Lovegrove. 

Stephenson   £7,219   0  0 

Cullum   (i,980   0  0 

Downs  and  Co   6,780   0  0 

Thompson   6,768   0  0 

Higgs    6,744    0  0 

Scrivener  and  White   6,640   0  0 

Batley   6,.580   0  0 

Shepherd    0,4.50   0  0 

Henshaw   6,400   0  0 

Nutt  and  Co   6,045   0  0 

SoUTHVVARK. — For  additions  to  Trinity  National 
Schools,  Swan-street.  Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  and  Son, 
architects. 

Shepherd   £-550   0  0 

Marsland  and  Sons   5-50   0  0 

Kent    537    0  0 

Vent.vor.— For  ihe  masonry  required  in  laying  out 
some  ornamented  grounds  at  Bath-road,  Veutnor,  for  the 
Ventnor  Local  Board,  acconling  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Jno. 
G.  Livesay,  A.I.C.  E.,  Town  Surveyor. 

Lale  £350    0  0 

Beavis   2-52    0  0 

Jackman    238  10  0 

Bull  (accepted)   229    0  0 

Walmer.— For  building  an  infant  scliool  and  residence, 
Upper  Walmer,  Kent.  Mr.  William  Scorer,  1'2,  York- 
buildings,  Adelphi,  London,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied- 

Woodcock  £610   0  0 

Chamberlain   609   U  0 

Trollope   605    0  0 

Gotten   549    0  0 

Gibbons   541    0  0 

W.  and  G.  Denne  (accepted)    540   0  0 


BATH  AUD  OTHEB.  BinLDTNG  STONES , 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RiNDELL,  SlUNDER^  t  CO.,  Limited 
Quarry  men  and  Stone  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

BATH  Stonb  Office: 

[Abvt.]  cobsham,  wilts. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFISG-SLATES. 

As  supplied  to  H.R.II.  The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandrimjliam 

The  Penmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

(Les.t  coatly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 
These  durable  and  non-absorbent  slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  xinder. 

In  Hallway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester  : — 

Per  Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates.  per  square 

Best  Green  Slates  H  by  7  2  17  6  16s.  6d. 

Do.         do.     13  by  8  2  17 

Do.         do.    13  by  7  2  b 

Do  do.    12  by  7   1  18 

Do  do.    12  by  6  17 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINO 
ESTIMATES. 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  April  1.5. — For  sup- 
plying l,I8llcwt.  of  snulflcss  dip  candles.  F.  W.  Bowsell, 
Superintendent  of  Contracts. 

aumiraltv,  Whitehall,  S.W..  April  17.— For  sup- 
plying 140,6001b.  of  cotton  wastj.  F.  W.  Howsell,  Super- 
intendent of  Contracts. 

Briohton,  May  6.— Tenders  fur  the  supply  of  130 
fathoms  of  the  best  Baltic  yellow  deal  ends  for  firewood. 
A.  Morris,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Parochial  Ollices, 
Brighton. 

Chatham  Local  Board  op  Health,  April  10.— For 
tho  supply  of  40O  to  500  tons  best  broken  Guernsey 
granite.   T.  Hills,  Clerk  to  the  BoinL  Chatham. 

Coventry  Sewaok  Works.  April  16.— For  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  worlts  at  Whitley.  C.  B.  Gibb,  Secre- 
tary. General  Sewage  and  Manure  Company,  1,  crown- 
buildings.  Queen  Victoria- street,  E.G. 

HoRsroRTH  Local  Board,  April  7.— For  rebuilding 
about  4iiOyds.  of  dry  walling  in  Brownberries-lane.  Mr. 
J .  Kay e,  Cilerk  to  the  Board. 

iNNY  Drainage  Board,  April  19.— For  the  erection  of 
river  bridges  and  other  masoui-y.  Wm.  Mooney,  Solicitor, 
16,  Fleet-street,  Dublin. 

Isle  ok  Wight,  April  16.— For  repairing  the  roads  and 
highways.  A.  H.  Estcourt,  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners, 
Guildhall,  Newport. 

Lancashire,  April  22.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  resi- 
dence at  Witherslack,  near  Grange-over-Sands.  Messrs. 
Piiley  and  Austin,  Architects.  Lancaster. 

Leeiis,  April  9.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  Beckett-street.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Swann,  archi- 
tects, Leeds. 

Lkhiis,  April  21  .—For  additions  to  malting  premises  in 
Garden-street.  D.  Dodgson,  Architect,  18,  Park-row, 
Leeds. 

Lkuds,  April  8.— For  the  supply  of  flags,  kerbs,  setts, 
paviors,  pitch,  tar,  coals,  and;iime  ;  irou  castings,  at  per 
cwt. ;  masots' and  paviiir.s' worii,  and  horse  hire.  C.  A. 
Curvvood,  Town-hall,  Leeds. 

Leeds,  April  9.— For  the  erection  of  wholesale  and  re- 
tail shops  and  premises  in  Market-street.  Messrs.  WilsoDr 
and  Bailey,  architects,  Central  Market-buildings,  Leeds. 

Leeds  Corporation  Waterworks,  Aprils.— For  the 
erection  of  a  covered  service  reservoir  at  Beeston.  C.  A. 
Garwood,  Town  Clerk,  Leeds. 

Midland  Railway,  April  14.— For  the  erection  of  a 
goods  warehouse  at  Leicester.  J.  Williams,  Secretary, 
Derby. 

O.XFORD,  April  7.— For  the  construction  of  about  3,450 
yards  of  brick  sewers,  and  about  8,100  yards  of  stone- 
ware pipe  sewers,  with  iiell-mouths.  manholes,  ventilators, 
&c  Frederick  J.  Morrell,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  la,  S.  Giles's, 
Oxford. 

Savile  Estate  Water  '^ui'PLy,  April  11. — For  con- 
structing and  fixing  a  lattice  girder  pipe  aqueduct  with 
abutment  across  the  Elver  Calder.  Mr.  E.  Filliter,  10, 
East-parade,  Leeds. 

Trinity  House,  E.G.,  April  17.— For  the  .supply  of 
24,000  gallons  of  pure  refined  paraffine  or  petroleum  oil. 
E.  Allen,  Secretary. 

Welland,  Worcester,  .Ipril  10.— For  the  erection  of 
anew  church.  Apply  to  Mr.  F.  Eogers,  9,  Serle-street, 
Lincoln's -inn,  W.C. 


6   16s.  6d. 

0   14s. 

6   13s. 

6   lis. 


Prices  of  Large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
estlmonials,  and  riample  .Specimens  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to 

JIE.SSRS.  UANDELL  &  CO.,  Ct>r.sham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geolos^y,  Jermyn-street,  Piccadilly,  W., 
and  at  Architectural  Maseum.  Tuftou-streec,  Westminster 
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Price  Fourpence  Weeklj'. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING-  "WEEK. 
Monday.— Royal  Isstitote  of  British  Architects.- 
"  On  Classic  Architecture,  as  Principally  Ex- 
emplified in  the  Buildings  of  Rome."  By  Mr. 
George  Ledwell  Taylor,  surviving  author  of 
Taylor  and  Cresy's  •'  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  Kome  "   8  p  m. 

Society  of  EnGtnbbbs.— "  On  Horse  Rail 
ways  and  Tramways."  By  Mr.  Henry  Gore. 
7.30  p.m. 

COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

Crewkerne  Burial  Board,  April  14.— For  designs  for 
the  erection  of  two  chapels,  lodge,  and  other  necessarj' 
buildings  for  a  new  cemetery.  E.  Budge,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  Crewkerne,  Somerset. 

Bo.^d- STREET. — For  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the 
site  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  to  comprise  shops  on  the 
ground-floor,  with  suite  of  rooms  or  chambers  over.  Pre- 
miums of  £50  for  the  best,  aud  £10  for  the  second  best 
designs,  Mr.  Goddard,  1,  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford- 
street. 

Yeovil  School  Board,  April  14  — For  plans  for  the 
erection  of  school  buildings  in  Eiokleford  to  iiccommo- 
date  300  children.  G.  vV.  Custard,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Yeovil. 

Leicester,  May  14.— For  designs  for  mnnicipal  build- 
ings, to  comprise  all  public  ofHces,  assize  court,  and  police 
buildings.  Premiums  of  £200  for  the  best,  £100  for 
the  second  best,  £50  for  the  third  best  designs.  T.  Stand- 
bridge,  Town  Clerk,  Leicester. 


Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  N?w  Designs  at  -5s.  6d.  per  yard  super.  See  Building 
News,  i)ecember  27,  1872,  Mechanics'  Maijazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed. — HENEY  C.  WEBB, 
TUeries,  Worcester.- [Adyt.] 


The  Building  News  has  now  been  established 
twenty  years,  and  is  the  largest,  best-Ulustrated, 
and  most  widely  circulated  of  the  architectural  or 
art  papers. 

The  Buildikg  News  contains  weekly,  besides  a 
variety  of  wood-engravings,  six  pages  of  litho- 
graphic illustrations  similar  to  those  which  appear 
this  week  ;  and  these  illustrations  represent  from 
week  to  week  buildings  of  all  kinds,  including  per  - 
spectives,  plans,  elevations,  sections,  and  details  of 
churches,  villas,  warehouses,  cottages,  palaces,  art- 
f  urniture,  &c. 

The  Building  News  also  gives  from  week  to 
week  articles  and  reports  of  papers  read  on  con- 
struction and  design,  on  new  buildings,  on  civil 
engineering  and  surveying  ;  on  architectural  edu- 
cation and  practice,  on  art-history  and  art-work- 
manship ;  on  stained-glass,  decoration,  and  on  the 
science  and  art  of  building  in  all  its  branches. 

The  Building  News  also  gives  information  on 
the  materials  and  appliances  used  in  building  ;  on 
wages,  contracts,  competitions ;  the  operations  of 
budding  societies;  and  on  other  matters  useful 
and  interesting  to  engineers,  builders,  contractors, 
timber-merchants,  marble-masons,  ironmongers, 
and  others  connected  with  the  building  and 
engineeriug  trades. 

The  Building  News  is  a  good  medium  for  all 
kinds  of  class  advertisements. 


Published  every  Friday  at 
The  Offices,  31,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden. 
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A  EUPHRATES  RAILWAY. 
XT  is  not  in  these  columns  that  the  questions 
of  policy  and  finance  connected  with  the 
proposal  of  a  new  route  to  India,  by  way  of 
the  Euphi-atcs  or  the  Dead  Sea,  need  be  dis 
cussed.     The   only  fact  relating  to  these 
questions  which  ought  to  be  premised  are 
that  the  Suez  Canal  is  entireh'  beyond  our 
control,  could  at  any  crisis  be  closed  against 
-  us,  and  is  made  the  means  of  laying  exorbi- 
tant  taxes  upon   our   communications  and 
commerce.     These  circumstances  stated,  the 
phj-sical    problems   alone   remain.     To  no 
purpose   do  we  deprecate  the  passion  for 
rapidity  now  prevalent ;  it  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  age,  and  every  nation  outside  the  torpid 
circles  of  Asia  must  take  part  in  the  race ; 
even  China  and  Japan  are  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  steam.    "Whatever  is  to  bo  done 
must  be  done  quickly  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  miles 
and  hours  ;   time  is  power  in  oui-  swiftly- 
whirling  days  —  in  trade,  in  war,  in  the 
spread  of  news,  in  society  itself.    We  can 
no  more  put  up  with  the  heavy  wading  of 
Dutch  keels  through  the  seas,  or  the  creaking 
waggons  of  a  century  ago,  than  with  pack- 
saddles,  bridle-paths,  and  voyages  round  the 
Cape.     Railways,  ship-canals,  continents  to 
be  channelled  across,  the  globe  to  be  bound  in 
bands  of  electric  wire,  the  body  of  the  sea 
itself  to  be  tunnelled — such  are  the  aspirations 
and  tendencies  of  our  age.    But  England  has 
a  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject.    One  half 
of  her  empire — and  the  most  important  half 
• — lies  east  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the 
other  west.    A  water-way  has  been  opened; 
but  it  is  not  English  property.    Rival  pro- 
jects, therefore,  have  been  for  many  years 
on  foot,    and  the  principal  is  that  of  a 
Euphrates  railway  thi-ough  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia to    the   Persian    Gulf.  Strictly 
speaking,    those    which  we    call  overland 
routes  are  misdescribed,  there  being  no  such 
possibility  until  the  British  Channel  is  either 
bridged  or  tunnelled,  and  until  the  breadth  of 
waves  still  separating  Eui-ope  from  Asia  has 
been  spanned.    Yet  an  immense  space  might 
nevertheless  be  covered  by  a  railway,  whether 
its  starting  point  be  at  Alexandretta,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  has  a  good  anchorage, 
though  a  bad  climate,  and  opens  upon  an  im- 
practicable mountain  country,  or  Suedia,  at 
the  outlet  of  the  Orontes,  leading  into  an 
almost  level  valley  through  the  Lebanon,  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  region,  and  presenting 
no  mechanical  difficulties  ;   but  it  may  as 
well    at    once    be    stated    that,  however 
easily  the  Euphi-ates  may  be  reached,  the 
river  itself  promises  few  facilities  to  modern 
navigation.    It  is  devious,  of  unequal  width 
and  depth,  crowded  with  natural  dangers, 
liable  to  sudden  and  irregular  winds,  and  ob- 
structed at  once  by  rapids,  leaping  over  ledges 
of  rock,  and  by  massive  stone  dams,  of  ancient 
build,  which  alone  keep  the  current  on  its 
course.    That  it  can  be  navigated  from  the 
town  of  Bir  to  the  sea  has  been  demonstrated; 
but  that  its  navigation  would  answer  any 
useful    purpose    as  a  connection  between 
England  and  her  Indian  dominions  may  be 
more  than  doubted.     Small  war-steamers, 
light  gunboats,  and  native  craft  of  immemorial 
fashion,  can  travel  up  and  down,  though  at 
a  slow  pace  ;  but  even  for  these  the  two  great 
streams  of  Mesopotamia  have,  in  wet  seasons, 
a  habit  of  iiooding  their  banks,  and  recreating 
those  great  Chaldean  swamps  celebrated  in 
history.    Let  us,  however,  glance  at  the  plans 
»s  severally  laid  down.    The  distance  from 
London  to  Kurrachee,  in  India,  by  the  shortest 
available  route,  must  be  taken  at  nearly  o,000 
miles,  and  the  briefest  possible  time  for 


accomplishing    the    journey    at    not  far 
from    tAventy    days,    unless    wc  imagine 
many    facilities    to    have    been  created 
which  hitherto  have  not  even  been  projected — 
as,  for  example,  a  railway  direct  through 
Central  Europe  to  Vienna,  with  a  prolonga- 
tion to  Constantinople  or  a  port  in  tlie  Archi- 
pelago ;  works  insuring  an  equable  flow  of 
the  river  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  navigati(m 
without  change  of  vessels,  and  so  forth  ;  but, 
at  the  least,  we  should  gain  tliirtecn  days  upon 
the  Suez  route — a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  both  divisions  of  the  Empire.    With  refer- 
ence to  the  objection  that  the  territories  thus 
traversed  are  among  the  poorest  in  the  world, 
it  is  founded  upon  an  entire  misconception : 
the  people  may  not  be  industrious,  but  the 
natural  riches  of  those  valleys,  if  developed, 
might  again   support  the   magnificence  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.    Nor  is  it  less  incorrect 
to   affirm  that  the    inhabitants,  miscalled 
Bedouins,  normally  live  by  plunder.  They 
are  perpetually  figliting,  it  is  true  ;  still,  they 
carry  on  an  extensive  commerce ;   and  the 
migratory  hordes   are  the  most  profitable 
customers  of  the  sedentary  tribes,  which  culti- 
vate the  soil,  trade  at  the  stores  of  foreign 
merchants,  employ  themselves  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  wool,  and  would  doubt- 
less be  only  too  glad  to  become  protectors, 
rather  than  destroyers,  of  a  railway,  if  ever 
constructed.    It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  sug- 
gesting the  arguments  on  either  side,  without 
any  deliberate  judgment  on  their  cogencJ^ 
However,  if  practicable,   there   can  be  no 
question  of  the  superiority  of  this  route :  it 
traverses  the  peninsular  triangle  of  Arabia 
across  its  base,  from  water  to  water,  instead 
of  passing  along  its  two  sides.    No  difficulty 
now  attaches  to  the  overcoming  the  monsoons 
as  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  canvas  power 
it  leads,  instead  of  the  barren  sea,  through 
lands  capable  of  producing,  and  which  have 
IH'oduced,  cotton,  sugar,  silk,  and  tobacco — 
the  finest  in  the  world — in  endless  abundance. 
There  could  be  no  limit,  except  in  point  of 
demand,  to  its  yield  of  corn,  or  of  wool,  or  of 
valuable  dyes.    Still,  all  these  considerations 
must  give  way  unless  it  be  proved  either  that 
the  Euphrates  is  sufficiently  navigable  to  sup- 
port a  great  commerce  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  or  that  a  railway  can  be  sulistituted 
for  the  water-carriage,  parallel  with  its  fiow. 
The  most  daring  plan  is  that  of  a  line  com- 
mencing at  Calais,  continued  to  Tieuua,  carried 
on  to  the  verge  of  Eastern  Europe,  then  over 
the  Bosphorus,  prolonged  by  way  of  Trebizond 
to  the  Persian   Gulf,   following  its  shores, 
lengthening  over  the  lowlands  of  the  Beloo- 
cliistan  coast,  pursuing  its  course  to  Kiirra- 
chee,  and  ultimately  traversing  the  peninsula 
of   Gujerat  to   Bombay.     Any  geographer 
could  point  out,  and  any  engineer  well  under- 
stand, the  stupendous  engineering  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted,   although  all  down  the 
Valley  of  the  Eupkrates  the  work  might  be 
as  smooth  as  is  conceivable  ;  for,  on  the  ap- 
proach to  India,  the  character  of  the  country 
changes — the  rivers   are  broad,  deep,  and 
changeable — cuttings  and  tunnels  of  formid 
able  proportions  would  become  necessarj^,  and 
the  sides  of  prodigious  rooky  hills  overhangin^^ 
the  sea  would  have  to  be  scarped  for  miles. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  estimates  dra-mi  up 
hj  the  authors  of  these  schemes  often  reseni 
ble  the  calculations  of  the  enthusiasts  who  are 
so  apt  to  convince  themselves  that  it  would  b 
the  easiest  thing  conceivable  to  pay  ofi'  the 
National  Debt.    Another  idea  is  that  of  open 
ing  a  communication  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Dead  Sea  by  means  of  a  canal 
Natui-e  having  already  performed  an  important 
part  of  the  work  in  a  stupendous  cutting, 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
separated  from  a  sea  at  either  end  b}^  a  barrier 
apparently  slight  at  the  north,  namely,  the 
alluvial  plain  of  Esdraelon,  furrowed  deeply 
by  the  brook  Kishon,  which  might  be  cut 
tkrough  at  a  moderate  expense,  the  excavation 
necessary  being  no  more   than  twenty-five 
miles  in  length,  thi'ough  comparatively  soft 


ground.    At  the  other  extremity  the  distance 
would  not  be  greater,  while  the  work  would  be 
as  easy,  provided  that  a  certain  hypothesis  of 
modern  geographers,  by  no  means  as  yet  esta- 
blished, be  confii-med,  of  a  dried-up  strait. 
However,  assuming  all  that  the  projectors 
fondly  hope  to  be  facts,  it  is  forgotten,  per- 
haps, that  two  thousand  miles  of  Tiu-kish 
territory  would  be  submerged — though  it  is  of 
no  great  value  ;  and  that  the  City  of  Tiberias 
must  be  drowned,  though  this  is  little  better 
than  a  group  of  filthy  mud-huts,  or  temporary 
tents  upon  which  not  much  sentimentality 
need  be  expended.     The  one  truth  which 
seems  to  stand  out  strongly  amidst  these  vary- 
ing suggestions  is  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  second 
avenue  of  approach  to  our  Indian  Empire 
will  become  essential  and  wiU  be  constructed ; 
the  questions  being  whether  it  shall  be  a  com- 
posite line  of  canal,  rail,  river,  and  sea ;  or 
whether,  fearlessly   grappling   with  all  the 
obstacles,  our  capitalists  and  engineers  will 
undertake  to  open  the  entire  route  by  land, 
from  the  shores  of  the  British  Channel  to  the 
frontiers  of  Sindh.    As  to  the  possibility  of 
the  latter  project,  it  is  not  a  question  in  doubt ; 
the  simple  problem  is  how  to  compass  the  one 
supreme  difficulty  of  all  modern  enterprise, 
resting  on  Imperial  guarantees  and  joint-stock 
speculation, — the  cost ;  but  even  here  exag- 
gerated apprehensions  might  arise.    True,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region  can  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  labour  for  the  merest  pittance  of 
corn  and  salt,  though  M.  de  Lesseps  found 
the  task  of  persuasion  somewhat  facile ;  but 
laboin-,  in  those  territories,  notwithstanding 
whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  sparsity 
of  their  population,  is  marvellously  cheap  ; 
such  labour,  we  mean,  of  course,  as  digging 
and  harrowing  away  the  rubbish.     At  all 
events,  we  are  not  bound  to  renounce  the  scheme 
as  utterly  impracticable  until  a  larger  know- 
ledge of  facts  appears  to  render  imperative 
that  which,  at  present,  might  be  an  unjustifi- 
able conclusion. 


SCHOOLS.— No.  L 

Leeds  and  Huddeesfield. 

THE  School  Boards  of  Leeds  and  Huddcrs- 
field  were  the  first  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to 
a  deviation  from  the  rule  of  their  Department 
prescribing  the  width  of  school-rooms.  Both 
of  these  Boards  considered  that  the  principal 
room  in  their  schools  should  be  30ft.  or  32ft. 
in  Avidth,  with  side-walls  unbroken  by  doors 
or  fireplaces,  so  as  to  admit  of  classes  being- 
worked  on  both  sides  of  the  rooms.  Their 
plans,  prepared  upon  this  principle,  were  re- 
turned, in  the  first  instance,  with  official  ob- 
jections.    A    correspondence    between  the 
Boards  and  the  Department  ensued,  in  which 
the  additional  width  was  allowed,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  length  of  such  wide  rooms 
should  not  be  less  than  sixty  feet.    The  prac- 
tical objections  to  this  arrangement,  as  well  as 
the  general  question  of  Avidth,  were  m-ged 
upon  the  Department  by  a  powerful  deputation 
from  the  Leeds  Board,  in  December  last.  The 
deputation  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  Mr.  Forster  to  the  efiect 
that  the  conditions  affecting  the  erection  of 
schools  were  so  entirely  changed  since  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Act,  that  the  leading- 
arrangements  of  schools  at  the  present  time 
might  with  more  consistency  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  local  School  Boards  and  their 
advisers.    Finally,  in  January  of  the  present 
year,  the  Huddersfield  School  Board  received 
the  official  a2)proval  of  their  plans  for  wide 
rooms,  and  subsequently  a  like  concession 
was  made  to  the  -wishes  of  the  Leeds  Board. 

While  the  present  conilict  between  Depart- 
mental and  Local  Government  is  going  on,  the 
fact  of  this  concession  to  local  vicAvs  acqiiires 
additional  importance.  On  another  point  of 
detail,  the  Huddersfield  Board  has  broken 
through  the  routine  principles  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  One  of  the  rules  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  states  that  18  inches 
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slM)ii)Jd\)e  allowed  for  the  jiiiiior,  and  22  inches 
for  the  bonior  children,  in  seatin;^-.  But  the 
^Jiaaico  of  the  ])epartmcnt,  with  a  view  to 
cortail  expenditure,  has  been  to  assume  that  a, 
certain  proportion  of  the  nominal  number  of 
scholars  will  bo  non-attendants,  and  therefore 
provision  for  the  maximum,  or  nominal  num- 
ber, need  not  be  provided.  The  Huddcrsfiold 
l?oard  assume  that  theirs  will  be  the  ])opular 
schools,  with  the  best  teachers,  Avorked  at  the 
least  cost  to  the  parents  of  the  children,  and 
therefore  always  full;  consequently,  thvy 
have  Hiade  provision,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Department,  for  the  full  number  of  scholars, 
at  18  inches  and  22  inches  respectively,  in  the 
seating. 

The  marked  resemblance  in  the  principles 
adopted  by  these  Boards  may,  in  some  measure, 
arise  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  W.  Lee,  the  Clerk 
to  the  Leeds  Board,  and  Mr.  Otho  C.  Abbott, 
the  Clerk  to  the  Huddersfield  Board,  are  prac- 
tically conversant  with  school  work,  and  there- 
fore enabled  to  add  their  professional  expe- 
rience to  the  counsels  which  have  prevailed  in 
each  Board.     In  both  instances  the  Boards 
determined  that  all  their  schools  should  be  situ- 
ated upon  the  ground  floor.    For  each  depart- 
ment of  a  school  they  provide  three  class- 
rooms, of  varied  size,  capable  of  receiving 
©ne  half  of  the  children.    Two  of  these  class- 
rooms in  the  Leeds  schools  are  fitted  with  gal- 
leries, and  capable  of  being  converted  into  one 
room  by  means  of  a  moveable  sound-proof 
pai-titioii.    The  third  class-room  in  the  senior 
departments  is  lighted  from  the  roof  and  fitted 
with  raised  parallel  desks  to  form  a  class-room 
for  Drawing.     The  same  arrangements  are 
made  in  the  Huddersfield  schools  as  to  move- 
able sound-proof  partitions,  and  fittings  for 
Brawing-classes,  but  there  are  no  galleries  in 
the  class-rooms.    The  proportionate  accommo- 
dation in  the  three  class-rooms  for  every  100 
children.,  gives  to  the  single  room  40  children, 
and  to  the  two  rooms,  capable  of  being  thrown 
into  one,  30  children  and  25  children  respec- 
tively.    Niae  superficial  feet  of  fioor-space 
are  provided  for  each  scholar  in  the  class-roonis 
of  the  senior  departments,  and  eight  feet  in 
the  infants'  departments.    The  average  floor 
space  throughout  the  school  and  class-rooms  is 
ten  superficial  feet  for  the  seniors'  and  nine 
.superficial  feet  for  the  infants'.    This  gives 
I'ieTen  superficial  feet  in  the  larger  rooms  for 
the  seniors,  and  ten  superficial  feet   in  the 
larger  rooms  far  infants. 

The  principal  rooms,  of  30ft.  or  32ft.  in 
width,  are  lighted,  and  fitted  with  desks,  on 
each  side.  On  one  side  the  desks  are  in  tiers, 
upon  raised  platforms  of  4in.  each.  The  walls 
throughout  are  16ft.  in  height  to  the  plates, 
and  the  rooms  are  open  to  the  top  collar  of  the 
roofs.    In  the  Huddersfield  schools  the  heat 


ing  is  obtained  by  the  combined  use  of  hot- 
water  pipes  with  open  fire-places.  The  ventila- 
tion is  not  upon  any  uniform  system.  The 
Huddersfield  schools'are  built  with  stane  ;  the 
Leeds  in  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  co&t 
of  the  Leeds  schools,  at  present  ascertained, 
raages  from  £S.  8s.  to  £10.  10s.  per  head,  in- 
elnding  fittings  and  furnishing,  architect's 
commission,  and  payment  of  clerk  of  works. 

The  general  plan  of  these  schools  forms  a 
range  of  buildings  on  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangular space.    The  central  portion  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  infants,  and  the  right  and 
left  blocks  to  boys  and  girls,  severally.  The 
<!hoice  of  sides  for  the  two  latter  varies  with 
the  locality.  Each  department  has  a  vestibul 
jtenring  the  three  pvu-poses  of  an  entrance,  a 
cbak-room,   and  lavatory.    Adjoining  _  this 
Testibule  is  a  teacher's  room.    The  vestibule 
leads  direct  into  the  principal  room,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  which  the  three  class-rooms 
are  placed.    In  the  infants'  departments  the 
school-room  has  a  gallery  capable  of  holding 
two-thirds  of  the  total  mimber  of  scholars, 
•nnd  OEC  room  spe  iaUy  fitted  as  a  "Babies' 
clas.s-room,"  with  t  ^o  other  class-rooms.  The 
closeis  are  placed  a"  the  back,  in  most  eases, 
Hcce^sible  from  covered  play-grounds. 
These  are  the  outlines,  w"ith  slight  modifica- 


tions, of  the  plan  prepared  by  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Kelly,  architects,  of  Jjceds,  for  a  Board 
School  in  Jack -lane,  Ilunslct,  Leeds,  to  accom- 
modate (500  children ;  and  also  of  the  plan 
prepared  hy  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  architect,  of 
[jceds  and  Huddersfield,  for  a  Board  School  at 
Lockwood,  Huddersfield,  to  accommodate  1 ,000 
children.    Messrs.  Adams  and  Kelly's  design 
is  Gothic  in  style,  simple  and  unobtrusive,  yet 
distinctive,  in  character.    They  have  ingeni- 
ously overcome  the  unsightliness  of  wide  roofs 
upon  comparatively  low  walls.    The  windows 
are  fitted  with  square-headed  sashes,  worked 
by  Cousins'  ]mtent  gearing  for  superseding 
sash-lines  and  weights.    Above  the  transoms 
are  casements,  opening  inside,  to  admit  air 
over  the  heads  of  the  children  without  creating 
a  down-draught.    The  open  fireplaces  are  to 
be  fitted  with  Shillito  and  Shorland's  "  Man- 
chester school  grate."    The  furniture  will  be 
Richardson's    "  Improved     patent  premier 
school  desks."   The  closets  willbe  on  the  dry- 
earth  principle.    This  design  was  selected  in 
a  competition  limited  to  twelve  local  archi- 
tects.   Mr.  Adams  has  since  been  appointed 
architect  to  the   Board.     The  number  of 
childi-en  for  whom  school  accommodation  will 
have  to  be  provided  is  about  12,000. 

A  Board  School  upon  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples as  Messrs.  Adams  &  Kelly's  is  being 
carried  out  at  Green-lane,   New  AVortley, 
Leeds,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Corson, 
architect,  of  Leeds.    This  contains  four  de- 
partments— a  senior  boys',  senior   girls',  a 
junior  (mixed),  and  an  infants' — each  accom- 
modating 2jO  children.  At  Beeston,  a  smaller 
Board  School  is  being  carried  out,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  Backhouse,  architect,  of 
Leeds.    This  contains  a  mixed  department 
for  200  boys  and  girls  over  seven  years  of 
age,  and  an   infants'  department  for  200 
scholars.    The  designs  for  these  schools  were 
selected  at  the  same  time  as  Messrs.  Adams 
&  Kelly's  in  the  limited  competition  before 
referrecl  to.    The  terms  of  the  competition 
specially  directed  the  attention  of  architects 
to  economy  in  their  designs.    They  were  in- 
structed that  the  buildings  must  be  plain 
strong,  and  substantial;  and  while  due  con 
slderation  would  be  given  to  the  character  and 
suitability  of  the  designs  for  Board  Schools 
no  building  of   a   costly  nature  would  be 
approved. 

The  design  by  Mr.  Charles  Fowler  for  the 
Lockwood  Schools,  Huddersfield,  is  also  Gothic 
in  style,  with  a  feeling  for  symmetrical  dis- 
position of  the  principal  parts  and  details. 
The  site  rises  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
building  sufiiciently  high  to  admit  of  covered 
playgrounds  being  formed  under  the  floors  of 
the  front  portions  of  the  building.  The  width 
of  the  principal  roofs  is  concealed  transversely 


by  roofs  of  the  same  height  over  the  class- 


rooms at  one  end,  by  the  roofs  of  the  lavatories, 
of  less  height,  at  the  other  end,  and  longi- 
tudinally, 1)}-  gables  over  three-light  windows 
The  accommodation  is  for  1,000  children.  The 
principal  rooms  are  32ft.  in  width,  54ft.  long, 
and  about  30ft.  in  height  up  to  the  collar 
forming  the  ceiling  line.    The  walls,  16ft.  in 
height,  are  to  be  built  with  stone,  faced  with 
Elland  edge  pitch-faced  range-work,  and  Cross- 
land  HiU  dressings.    Open  fireplaces  are  pro- 
vided in  the  teachers' -rooms  only.    All  the 
remainder  of  the  building  will  be  heated  by 
Tennant's  hot-water  system.    The  windows 
have  fixed  casements  with  pivot-hung  per 
tions  above  the  transoms,  12ft.  in  height  from 
the  floors.    The  ventilation  is  provided  for  by 
means  of  trunks  placed  above  the  ceilings 
connected,  externally,  with  Watson's  doirble- 
current  sy^ihon  ventilators,  manufactured  by 
a  firm  in  Halifax.    They  form  a  series  of 
small  gablets  just  below  the  line  of  the  ridge. 
The  closet  arrangements  appear  well  adapted 
for  school  piirposes  in  an  open  locality.  An 
open  earthenware  gutter,  with  a  good  fall,  is 
constructed  under  the  seats.    This  gutter  is 
flushed  at  regular  intervals  by  means  of  a 
self-acting  flushing  cistern  patented  by  Adam- 
son,  of  Leeds,  and  called  a  "  tumbler  cistern." 


It  consists  of  an  iron  vessel  balanced  upon  a 
])ivot  with  a  syphon  at  one  end.  The  water 
fl(nvs  into  it  in  a  volume,  which  may  be  regu  - 
lated,  until  it  reaches  a  certain  height,  when 
the  cistern  tips,  discharges  its  flush  of  water, 
and  adjusts  itself  again  to  receive  another 
c|uantity.  The  lavatories  will  bo  fitted  with 
Macfarlane's  No.  1  wash-hand-basin  range. 
The  school  and  class-rooms  will  be  furnished 
with  Abbot's  patent  desks,  with  convertible 
tops  and  reversible  scats.  Desks  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  galleries.  The  cost  of  the  works 
will  be  about  £10,000.  The  design  for  this 
school  obtained  the  first  premium  in  an  open 
competition. 

The  second  premium  in  the  Huddersfield 
open  competition  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  "Wal- 
ford  and  Pollard,  architects,  of  London  and 
Bradford,  whose  design  for  a  Board  school  at 
Stile  Common  is  about  to  be  carried  out.  In 
this  plan  the  rooms  are  only  22ft.  in  width, 
giving  a  marked  advantage  in  oesthetic  treat- 
ment over  the  greater  width,  both  externally 
and  internally.     The  site  is  very  irregular, 
being  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  rising  con- 
siderably from  the  front  to  the  back.  The 
architects  have  placed  their  infants'  depart- 
ment in  the  centre,  upon  the  low  level.  To 
the  right  of  it,  upon  a  higher  level,  stands  the 
girls'  department — a  range    comprising  the 
length  of  the  principal  room  with  class-rooms 
at  each  end,  and  a  teachers'  room  projecting 
from  the  face  line  of  the  main  block.  The 
boys'  department  occupies  a  corresponding 
position  to  the  left  of  the  infants'  block.  In 
the  centre,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  depart- 
ments, rises  a  tail  clpck-tower  and  ventilating- 
shaft,  Avith  spirelet  termination.     The  ends 
of  the  main  block,  and  the  projecting  teachers' 
rooms'are  semi-octagonal  on  plan ;  the  windows 
rise  into  the  roofs  under  dormers  ;  the  details 
are  full  of  character ;  and  the  whole  composition 
is  charmingly  picturesque.  The  style  is  Gothic. 
The  roofs  are  open  to  the  collar.    The  ventila- 
tion is  sustained  by  means  of  trunks  placed 
over  the  ceilings  and  carried  to  a  hot-air 
chamber  in  the  ventilating  shaft.    The  heating 
is  partly  by  open  fireplaces  and  partly  by 
Perkins'shigh-pressure  hot-water  system.  In 
the  cloak  rooms  there  are  open  fireplaces  with 
skeleton  horses  arranged  in  compartments  for 
drying  the  clothes  of  the  children  in  wet 
weather,  as  well  as  being  more  convenient 
than  pegs  and  hooks  upon  walls.    The  move- 
able partitions  dividing  the  class-rooms  are  the 
Patent  London  School  Partitions  for  exclud- 
ing sound,"  revolving  from  above,  manufac- 
tured by  Stones,  of  Ulverston.    These  parti- 
tions are  expeditiously  wound  up  with  a  pull- 
cord,  like  a  roller  blind.    They  have  an  inner 
curtain  of  hair-felt  which  efi"ectually  excludes 
sound.     The  ingenious  method  of  moving 
them  by  means  of  a  self-adjusting  balance 
weight  is  so  extremely  simple,  that  they  cannot 
fail  or  get  out  of  order. 

The  Huddersfield  School  Board  has  altogether 
thirteen  schools  in  progress,  to  accommodate 
5,882  childi-en.  In  addition  to  the  architects 
named — Mr.  Fowler  (who  has  two  schools  in 
hand)  and  Messrs.  Walford  and  Pollard— the 
Board  has  retained  the  ser\-ices  of  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Cocking,  Mr.  Stocks,  and  Mr.  Lofthouse, 
architects,  of  Huddersfield ;  Messrs.  Henman 
and  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Edward  Low,  archi- 
tects, of  London  ;  and  Mr.  George  MaUinson, 
architect,  of  Leeds.  The  cost  of  the  works  in 
the  hands  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  about 
£70,000.  ,    ,  .„ 

The  whole  of  the  Huddersfield  schools  wnU 
be  furnished  with  Abbot's  patent  convertible 
desks,  -nfith  reversible  seats.  In  many 
respects  tliis  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  the 
many  school-desks.  It  has  standards  resem- 
bling the  letter  A.  The  top  leaf,  foi-ming  a 
desk,  table,  or  back  of  a  seat,  is  himg  upon  a 
pin  at  the  apex  of  the  standard.  Upon  this 
axis  it  can  be  turned  in  every  direction,  and 
be  held  in  any  required  position  by  means  of 
an  attached  bolt,  which  shuts  into  holes-  in  the 
standard.  The  seat  is  attached  to  a  bracket 
hinged  in  the  centre  of  the  standard,  and  can 
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be  thrown  over  to  form,  in  combination  with 
the  top  leaf,  a  seat  with  a  back,  facing  either 
way,  without  changing  the  position  of  the 
desk.  No  other  convertible  desk  has  this  ad- 
vant;ige.  The  seat  is  formed  with  two  boards 
placed  over  each  other,  about  three  inches 
apart.  The  intermediate  space  is  divided  into 
pigeon-holes  for  receiving  slates  and  books 
The  seat  has,  when  turned  on  either  side,  an 
inclination  towards  the  centre,  which  allows  it 
to  be  turned  over  without  throwing  out  the 
contents  of  the  pigeon-holes. 


QUALITY  AND  STRENGTH  OF  TIMBER 

T^rUMBERLESS    experiments  have  been 
Ly     made  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  tim- 
ber.   Hodgkinson,  Barlow,  Hatlield,  &c.,  and 
more  lately.  Captain  Fowke,  R.E.,  have  all 
paid  attention  to  the  subject,  and  written  more 
or  less  voluminously  on  the  matter,  and  it  re- 
quii-es  long  and  patient  study  of  the  diiierent 
conditions  under  which  their  experiments  were 
made,  to  arrive  at  anything  like  correct  con- 
clusions.   Timber  is  so  much  affected  by  ex- 
ternal or  internal  conditions,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  iind  two  pieces  giving  the  same  result,  but 
all  experiments  have  been  made  on  wood  which 
to  aU  appearance  was  good  and  sound, — a  diffi- 
cult matter  always  to  ascertain.    For  instance 
a  plank  wholly  or  in  part  formed  from  sap- 
wood  would  break  under  strain  much  sooner 
than  one  taken  from  the  heart,  because  the 
sapwood  is  imperfectly  formed  timber,  which 
requires  time  to  develop.    Then  again,  the 
heartwood  is  the  best  only  when  the  tree  is 
young.    At  maturity,  the  timber  is  equally 
good  in  every  place,  and  when  in  age,  the 
heartwood  is  the  first  to  decay,  so  that  in  the 
latter  ease,  the  wood  just  inside  the  bark, 
where  sapwood  is  found  in  its  youth,  is  the 
best  part  of  the  tree.  Of  late  years,  the  cargoes 
from  European  timber  ports  have  contained  so 
much  sapwood  that  it  was  evident  there  had 
been  reckless  felling.    Carriage  to  the  sea  had 
become  so  very  expensive  in  some  places,  that 
the  question  seems  to  have  been  how  to  get  a 
shipload  as  near  as  possible  to  the  port,  and 
young  trees  have  been  felled  which  ought  to 
have  been  left  standing  for  many  years  lono-er. 
The  American  wood  has  been  comparatively 
free  from  sap,  the  vast  extent  of  her  gio-antic 
forests  giving  greater  facilities  for  the  wood  to 
mature.    Mr.  John  Anderson,  C.E.,  a  very 
good  authority,  says  "  The  strength  of  many 
woods  is  nearly  doubled  by  the  process  of 
seasoning ;  hence  it  is  very  thoughtless  to  use 
timber  m  a  green  state,  as  it  is  not  only  weak, 
hut  is  exposed  to  continual  change  of  bulli' 
form,  and  stability.    After  timber  is  cut,  and 
before  it  is  properly  seasoned,  the  outside  is 
found  to  crack  and  to  split  more  than  the 
mside  of  the  mass,  because  it  is  more  exposed 
to  the  desiccating  eflect  of  the  surroundino- 
atmosphere  ;  but  as  the  outside  dries,  the  aii- 
gradually  finds  its  way  to  the  interior.  If 
timber  is  cut  up  by  the  saw  when  green,  and 
allowed  to  season  or  dry  in  a  gradual  manner 
It  IS  found  to  be  the  most  durable.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  most 
of  the  green  wood  imported  into  England  is 
used,  so  far  as  the   cheaper  kinds  are  con- 
cerned, almost  at  once,  or  at  any  rate  before 
It  IS  properly  seasoned.    Such  wood  is  boun-ht 
for  Its  cheapness,  and  to  keep  it  a  Ion"-  tfme 
would  be  materially  to  add  to  its  cost,  and  if 
people  will  insist  on  taking  the  lowest  tender 
for  their  woi-k— and  we  aU  know  what  a  mon- 
strous difference  there  often  is  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest— they  must  expect  to 
have  warped  joists  and  shrunken  flooring  in 
their  houses.    In  the  arts,  artificial  dryimr  is 
of  ten  resorted  to,  as  in  the  case  of  gun-stocks 
-Lhese  are  put  into  a   desiccating  chamber 
where  a  current  of  air  at  90  or  100  degrees  is 
passed  over  them  at  such  a  rate  as  to  change 
the  whole  volume  of  air  every  three  minutes 
and  It  IS  found  that  a  year  of  seasoning  may 
thus  be  saved.    The  walnut- wood  is  as  good 
aiter  this  process  as  if  the  seasoning  had  been 
accomphshedby  time  and  exposure,  and  works 


more  smoothly  under  the  cutting  instrument 
of  the  stock  machinery.  It  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  that  a  plank  cut  from  the 
sap  or  imperfect  wood  for  years  will  shi-ink 
in  the  breadth,  and  if  cut  from  heart- 
wood  it  will  shrink  in  thickness,  keeping  the 
full  dimension  in  the  middle  and  tapering  to 
the  edges.  By  observing  from  which  part  of 
a  tree  the  wood  has  been  cut,  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  examining  the  end,  the  future 
beha^'iour  of  a  deal  may  be  safely  predicted, 
and  the  evils  of  shrinking,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevented  ;  for,  although  there  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  law  in  the  case  of  spruce,  yellow 
pine,  and  other  soft  woods,  such  as  are  used 
for  building  purposes,  still  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  same  rule  applies. 

The  ultimate  cohesion  or  tensile  strength  of 
the  ordinary  descriptions  of  timber  in  use  is 
given  by  Barlow,  Bevan,  &  Muschenbroek  as 
follows,  the  ultimate  tenacity  being  given  in 
pounds  per  square  inch  of  section : — 

Ash   from  in,600  to  15,784 


for  it  is  by  [the  longer  beam  bending  t)iat  it 
supports  the  fallen  weight  without  fracture 
To  conclude,  the  relative  strength  of  a  girder 
or  beam,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  maHucr 
in  which  it  is  loaded  and  supported,  is  very 
simply  expressed  by  Mr.  Anderson,  G.IL 
Taking  a  girder  of  a  given  span,  the  load  may 
vary  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  8,  according  to  the 
different  ways  in  which,  the  gii'der  is  sup2x>rteii 
and  the  load  distributedj: 


Position  of  sTipport  and  load. 
When  supported  at  one  end  and  loaded  at 

the  other    . . 
When   supported  at  one  end,  and  load 

distributed  . . 
When  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded 

at  centre 

And  when  supported  at  both  ends  and  load 
distributed  


Sctattne 
StPeJiEtfc. 


Beech 

Elm  

Pir   

Do.  American 
Do.  Memel  . .  . 
Do.  Riga  . 


22,200 
14,400 
18,100 
12,000 
11,000 
12,600 


11,500 
13,489 
7,0UO 


Oak   from  19,800  to  9,000 

Do.  English    15,000 

Do.  African    14,400 

Do.  Canadian   12,000 

Do.  Dantzig    14,500 

Teak    from  15,000  to  8,200 

Mr.  Anderson  gives  a  most  useful  table. 
He  takes  the  experiments  of  Tredgold, 
Barlow,  Ebbels,  and  others  as  a  basis,  and 
shows  what  the  calculated  breaking  weight  in 
pounds  of  a  beam  1ft.  long  and  lin.  square  is 
of  the  following  descriptions  of  wood: — Ash, 
5951b.  to  8101b.  ;  beech,  5181b.  to  7041b. ; 
elm,  3371b.  to  5401b. ;  American  fij-,  4831b.  to 
5701b.  ;  Christiania  fir,  4891b.  to  6861b.  ; 
Memel  &r,  5451b.  to  5771b.  ;  Riga  fir,  3821b.  to 
5301b.  ;  Canadian  oak,  5721b.  to  5891b. ; 
Dantzig  oak,  3921b.  to  6591b. ;  English  oak, 
4201b.  to  9641b.  ;  and  Teak,  6421b.  to  1, 0751b. 
These  beams  are  supposed  to  be  supported  at 
each  end  and  loaded  in  the  centre.  There  is 
much  difference  in  all  such  tables,  arising  \ 
partly  from  the  difi'erent  nature  of  wood,  even 
when  brought  over  in  the  same  ship,  and  also 
from  tKe  drfferent  manner  in  which  experi- 
ments are  carried  out ;  but  as  they  stand, 
they  are  very  useful  to  all  interested  in  the 
building  trade. 

Good  Riga,  Memel,  or  Dantzig  timber  has 
always  been  preferred  for  beams,  and  when 
the  piles  employed  at  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment were  drawn  and  put  up  to  auction,  there 
was  some  brisk  competition  amongst  builders 
for  them,  as  they  had  been  well  selected,  and 
were  little  the  worse  for  being  used.  They 
were  Dantzig,  for  the  most  part,  and  some  of 
these  very  piles  were  worked  up,  a  week  or  two 
afterwards,  into  some  large  houses  on  the 
Westminster  estate,  and  no  doubt  will  last 
all  the  longer  for  their  being  immersed  for 
such  a  time  in  water.  Red  pine  used  to 
be  employed  very  largely  for  beams,  &c.,  but 
hardly  any  comes  to  this  market  now,  and 
Swedish  timber,  which  resembles  it,  is  hardly 
safe  for  heavy  weights . 

Although  iron  is  extensively  used  for  pur- 
poses where  strength  is  of  great  importance, 
stiUthe  import  of  timbergoes  on  increasing  year 
by  year,  so  that  there  is  no  fearbutthat  all  the 
information  we  can  get  respecting  it  is  still 
needed.  There  are  many  cui-ious  laws  affecting 
the  stability  of  beams.  For  instance,  their  resist- 
ance to  a  sudden  weight  falling  on  them 
follows  a  very  different  law  from  that  which 
regulates  their  strength.  The  experiments  of 
the  Railway  Commissioners  show  that  a  beam 
12ft.  long  win  only  support  half  of  the  steady 
load  that  a  beam  6ft.  long  of  the  same  square 
will  support ;  but  that  it  -svill  bear  double  the 
weight  suddenly  applied;  or,  if  the  same 
weights  are  used,  the  longer  beam  will  not 
break  by  the  weight  falling  upon  it,  unless  it 
falls  tlu'ough  twice  the  distance  required  to 
fracture  the  shorter  beam.  This  supposes 
that  the  timber  is  of  precisely  the  same  nature, 


ON  THE  DOME.* 

( Continued  fro?n page  idS.) 

I WILL  only  further  (before  proceeding  t« 
another  branch  of  my  subject)  notice  ona 
other  church, — the  little  church  of  Santa  ¥mes. 
(Fig.  10),  on  the  island  of  Torcello,  close  ta 
Venice.  This  church,  is  not  domed,  or  has  ujsly  a, 
wooden  dome,  but  was  clearly  planned  for  a  proper 
domical  covwing.  Its  plan  is  like  that  of  S. 
Nicodemus,  at  Athens,  already  alluded  to,  aad  iit 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  enisieaac^ 
and  one  best  adapted  of  all  domical  arraisgeninEiSs 
to  modern  use.  Before  I  proceed  furtJior  I 
must  call  your  attention  to  a  fr^sh  step  in 
advance. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  domes 
is  the  adoption  of  pointed  arches  for  their  support, 
often  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  height  of 
their  own  section  beyond  that  of  a  semicircle- 

The  fact  that  the  pendentive  dome  is,  as  it 
were,  suspended  in  mid-air,  so  that  a  perpen- 
dicular line  dropped  from  any  part  of  its  cireant- 
ference  passes  through  empty  space,  renders  it 
imperative  that  the  arches  which  sustain  it  in 
this  airy  position  should  be  extremely  strong,  and 
should  have  as  little  outward  thrust  as  possible ; 
and  it  is  equally  desirable  that  the  courses  of 
stone  forming  the  pendentives  should  not  form 
very  acute  angles  with  the  haunches  of  these 
arches.  These  considerations  seem  to  have  led 
the  Jlahomedan  architects  soon  to  substitute 
pointed  arches  for  round  as  the  supports  of  t!ieir 
domes  ;  a  step  in  which  they  were  followed  at  a. 
later  period  by  the  greater  part  of  those  wesfcenr 
European  architects  who  adopted  the  pendenttve 
dome.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a. 
very  advantageous  change.    Mr.  Fergasson  .lajs. 


— "A  little  reflection  ....  -will  show  how- 
difficult  it  is  to  adapt  the  curves  of  a  peadentivo 
dome  to  a  circular  arch,  and  how  weak  the 

arrangement  is   when  done  With  s 

pointed  arch,  however,  even  when  the  pendoii- 
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tives  follow  its  lines,  there  is  some  thickness  in  i 
every  part,  and  no  curve  need  slope  forward  at 
a  £;reater  angle  than  45  degrees." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  change  was  attended 
with  the  loss  of  geometrical  accuracy.  Hitherto 
we  have  dealt  with  none  bnt  perfectly  correct 
geometrical  figures  ;  but,  the  moment  the  pointed 
arch  is  introduced,  the  pendentives  lose  this 
exactitude,  and  have  to  be  adapted  by  what  is 
vulgarly  called  "  rule  of  thumb  "  to  conditions 
not  precisely  suited  to  their  forms.    A  penden- 
tive  between  pointed  arches  has,  it  is  true,  a 
geometrical  form  of  its  own,  but  this  is  so 
awkward  in  its  sections  that  it  has  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  rejected  ;  for,  instead  of  its  central 
section  being  a  regular  arched  curve,  suited  to  a 
domical  surface,  it  is  a  curve  of  double  flexure, 
its  lower  part  concave  (as  seen  from  within), 
and  its  upper  part  convex — in  short,  an  oijce. 
This- being  inadmissible,  the  curve  has  to  bo 
accommodated  the  best  way  we  can,  so  as  to 
avoid  this  weak  and  unpleasing  form.    Wo  have, 
in  fact,  to  determine,  according  to  the  best  of 
our  judgment,  what  shall  be  the  vertical  section 
of  the  pendentive,  and  adopt  such   horizont  ,1 
curves  for  the  courses  of  masonry  as  will  make 
it  reach  the  extrados  of  the  supporting  arches 
in  the  easiest  manner  we  are  able.    This  was 
really  done  so  successfully  by  the  French  archi- 
tects,   whose   works  I  shall   shortly    have  to 
describe,  that,  for  myself,  I  must  say  I  never 
found  out  the  difBculty  from  seeing  them,  and 
was  unaware  of  it  till  I  worked  out  the  profiles 
geometrically. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  only  parallel  to  what 
wc  have  to  do  in  filling  in  the  spaces  between  the 
ribs  of  Gothic  vaulting. 

The  pointed  arch,  though  beautiful  and  prac- 
tically excellent,  is  no  regular  geometrical  figure, 
but  the  union  of  portions  of  two  ;  its  use,  conse- 
quently, induces  ii-regularities  which  would  be 
at  once  avoided  by  the  substitution  of  an  ellipse. 
But,  then,  our  geometrical  accuracy  would  be 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  beauty. 


All  the  sections  of  a 
sphere  being  circles, 
the  supporting  arches 
of  a  true  pendentive 
hemispherical  dome  are 
semicircular  arches, 
and  in  the  same  man- 
ner those  of  an  ellip- 
tical spheroidal  dome 
would  be  semi-ellipses  ;  but;  there  is  no 
reo-ular  solid  figure,  more  than  one  of  whose 
sections  are  pointed  arches,  so  it  is  natural  that 
when  they  are  used,  some  part  should  have  to  bo 
accommodated  to  fit  them. 

It  may,  however,  be  as  well  at  this  point  to 
mention  that  pendentives,  after  all,  had  become 
mere  rudiments  of  a  form  which  had  lost  its 
original  intent.  Ever  since  the  dome  ceased  to 
have  the  same  curvature  with  its  pendentives, 
aud  to  be  a  continuation  of  their  surface,  the 
latter  had  become  a  mere  form  of  corbel,  for 
which  any  other  variety  might  at  convenience 
be  substituted.  This  fact  was  amply  acknow- 
ledcred  in  every  region  where  the  dome  was  mcdo 
use^of  ;  so  that  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  among  those  who  occa- 
sionally adopted  and  developed  upon  Byzantine 
ideas  in  Western  Europe,  we  find  all  forms  of 
corbelling  used  in  addition  to  the  typical  pen- 
dentive. I  shall  presently  have  to  show  you 
some  of  these  varieties,  and  will  only  now  remark 
that,  though  they  are  perfectly  legitimate  means 
of  support,  the  pendentive  has  still  the  advantage 
of  them  in  its  simplicity  and  in  its  superior 
adaptation  to  coloured  decoration. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
the  Byzantine  style,  in  all  its  integrity  (ex- 
cepting only  in  its  richer  decorations),  was  con- 
veyed into  Aquitaine,  as  it  is  supposed,  by 
Venetian  merchants,  who  at  that  timo  had 
extensive  commercial  establishments  in  that  part 
of  France. 

The  earliest  work  carried  out  under  this  semi- 
Byzantine  influence  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
Church  of  S.  Front,  at  Perigueux  (plan,  section, 
and  interior  shown  in  Figs.  11,  12,  and  13),— a 
building  obviously  copied  from  S.  Mark's,  at 
Venice.  The  two  churches  are,  in  fact,  nearly 
identical  in  their  plans  and  sections,  the  one 
1  being  an  almost  unadorned  copy  of  the  other, 
showing  us  what  S.  Mark's  would  be  if_  stripped 
of  its  marble  encrustations  and  its  mosaics. 


There  is,ho  wever,  one  important  difference, 
and  one  which  bears  directly  upon  the  foregoing 
observations  : — The  domes  at  S.  Front,  as  well 
as  the  great  arches  which  support  them,  are 
pointed  instead  of  roimd,  though  all  the  minor 
arches  retain  the  older  form.  This  agrees  with 
what  I  have  stated  in  my  earlier  lectures,  that 
the  pointed  arch  was  introduced,  not  so  much  as 
a  matter  of  taste  as  of  construction.  Thus,  in  the 
buildings  in  which  it  first  appears,  we  usually 
find  it  in  the  arches  carrying  towers,  in  the  wider 
vaulting,  and  in  other  positions  where  great 
weight  "had  to  be  sustained  before  it  made  its 
appearance  in  minor  features. 


Here,  at  S.  Front,  we  have  it  appearing  at  a 
date  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  than  in  our 
own  country,  and  used  solely  in  the  parts  where 
the  constructive  necessities  were  the  most 
urgent. 

The  style  once  transplanted  into  this  region, — 
widely  separated  though  it  was  from  all  its  pre- 
vious seats,— seems  to   have  seized  powerfully 
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upon  the  public  mind,  and  to  havo  bocomo, 
witliin  a  centiiry,  the  nucleus  of  a  new  form  of 
architecture,  of  very  great  beauty  and  interest, 
uniting  the  domical  construction  of  the  East  with 
the  Eomanesquo  and  the  Early  Pointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  West. 

The  entire  district,  some  200  miles  in  extent, 
adopted  the  dome  as  its  acknowledged  form  of 
v.-iulting,  but  nearly  always  supporting  it  by  the 
pointed  arch,  and  usually  adopting  it  as  the 
section  of  the  cupola  itself. 

At  Souillac  wo  find  a  nave,  apparently  nearly 
as  early  as  S.  Front,  covered  by  a  series  of 
pointed  domes  supported  by  massive  transverse 
pointed  arches,  and  terminated  by  a  semi- 
domical  apse,  all  carried  out  with  searcely  an 
attempt  at  architectural  detail. 

At  the  Church  of  S.  Stephen,  at  Perigueux, 
commonly  called  La  Cite,  we  have  an  imperfect 
early  nave  of  simple  character,  with  one  remain- 
ing of  its  domes,  but  to  the  east  of  it  stands  a 
later  compartment  (Fig.  14),  in  which  the  same 
construction  is  carried  out  with  very  fine  archi- 
tecture, agreeing  in  character  with  our  own 
Transitional  style. 

This  brings  us  to  the  new  development,  for 
the  style  now  ceases  to  be  Byzantine.  It  is 
rery  noble  Gothic,  united  with  domical  con- 
struction. 

The  enlarged  copies  from  my  sketches  of  this 
and  S.  Front  serve  to  show  the  greatness  of  the 
cliange, — the  one  a  rude  transcript  of  S.  Mark's 
without  its  decorations,  —  the  other  a  noble 


anterior  of  the  Transitional  style,  but  with  a 
pendentive  dome ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
addition  in  no  degree  clashes  with  the  style  into 
which  it  is  adopted. 

At  Angouleme  we  find  this  development 
carried  out  to  full  perfection  (Fig.  15).  We  have 
there  a  complete  cruciform  church,  precisely  in 
the  style  of  the  work  last-named,  the  bays  of 
the  nave  almost  exactly  like  it,  but  the  crossing 
rising  to  a  far  gi-eator  height,  with  a  sort  of  drum 
forming  a  clerestory  over  the  arches,  and  imper- 
fect pendentives,  and  bearing  the  dome  aloft. 
I  also  give  an  enlarged  copy  of  my  sketch  of  this 
noble  interior  (Fig.  16). 

I  may  mention  that  this  dome  is  not  circular 
in  plan,  but  that  the  middle  of  each  side  is 
flattened. 

A  very  parallel  aiTangement  exists  in  a  church 
far  more  to  the  north,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
and  one  in  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  are  specially 
interested,  as  being  the  burial-place  of  our  earlier 
Plantagenets.  I  refer  to  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Fontevrault  (plan  given  in  Fig.  17). 

This  church  has  four  domical  bays  to  the  nave 
almost  identical  with  those  at  Angouleme.  The 
church  is  now  a  prison,  and  in  some  obscure 
portion  lie  the  beautiful  effigies  of  King  Heni-y  II. 
of  England  and  of  Eleanor  of  Guienne  his 
queen,  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  and  of  Isabel  of 
Angouleme  the  queen  of  King  John,  and  mother 
to  the  rebuilder  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

There  are  in  this  district  of  France  fully  forty 
domed  churches,  so  I  will  content  myself  with 
those  I  have  alluded  to,  my  main  object  being  to 
show  how  perfectly  compatible  is  the  cupola  with 
■Gothic  architecture. 


The  influence,  however,  of  the  dome  extended, 
in  Franco,  far  beyond  the  district  'n  question ; 
for  wo  find  it  spreading  eastward  into  Auvergne, 
and  beyond  that  again  to  Lyons. 


In  Auvergne,  it  usually  covers  the  intersection 
of  cross  churches,  beneath  the  tower ;  at  Le  Puy 
it  is  used  in  a  very  unusual  form  to  cover,  not 
only  this  central  space,  but  the  bays  of  the 
vaulting. 

The  nave  is  divided  into  oblong  bays  by 
transverse  arches,  and  the  intervals  are  reduced 
to  elongated  octagons  by  corbels,  doing  duty  for 
pendentives,  and  these  ooiiagons  are  domed  over 
on  the  angular  system.  The  same  form  of 
covering  exists  at  Ainay,  near  Lyons. 


I  may  mention  that  the  pendentives  in  many 
of  these  French  churches  give  place  to  corbels 
of  varied  design,  as  at  Monthron,  near  Angou- 
leme, Notre  Dame  du  Pont  at  Clermont  (of  which 


I  give  a  copy  of  my  sketch,  Fig.  18),  Notre  Damo 
dos  Dons  at  Avignon,  and  very  many  others. 
Tho  last-named  dome  rises  into  a  beautiful 
tower,  and  I  may  mention  that  small  lantern 
turrets  are  common  upon  tho  Aquitanian  domes. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  German  domes, 
because  they  do  not  illustrate  any  special 
development.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  those  Italian  domes  which  followed 
Roman  traditions.  They  mostly  cover  inter- 
sections of  cross  churches  beneath  central  towers. 
Those  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Nimcgue  are  of 
tho  ordinary  typo  of  dome^  covering  octagonal 
buildings.  That  at  Worms  covers  a  square,  but 
is  by  corbels  brought  out  to  an  octagon,  and  then 
domed  in  that  form. 

In  our  own  country,  I  knew  of  no  nearer 
Modiaival  approach  to  the  cupola  than  the  semi- 
dome  covering  the  apse  of  the  chapel  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

The  last  form  of  dome  which  I  will  allude  to 
is  what  may  be  called  tho  modern  type.  It  does 
not  differ  in  essentials  from  what  may  be  found 
among  those  of  earlier  periods,  but  is  distin- 
guished from  them  by  several  of  the  elements 
which  it  possesses  in  common  with  some  of 
these,  being  developed  on  a  larger  scale  and 
becoming  more  pronounced  and  more  essentially 
characteristic. 

I  jThis  type  of  dome  is : — 1.  Raised  high  in  the 
manner  of  a  tower ;  2.  The  dome  becomes  an 
important  external  feature ;  3.  It  is  crowned  by 
a  smaller  tower  rising  out  of  the  dome  ;  4.  It 
usually  assumes  internally  the  form  of  a  lantern, 


with  a  range  of  windows  beneath  the  dome  ;  5. 
In  some  instances  the  external  and  internal 
domes  are  independent  structures,  the  former 
acting  as  a  roof  to  the  latter,  with,  perhaps,  an 
intermediate  structure  to  carry  the  culminating 
tower  on  its  apex.  Now,  every  one  of  these 
features  is  to  be  found  in  earlier  domes. 

The  raising  of  a  dome  upon  a  drum  or  tower 
is  common  both  in  the  East  and  West.  In  many 
instances,  and  especially  in  Mahomedan  build- 
ings, the  dome  becomes  an  important  external 
feature.  The  crowning  of  the  dome  by  a  small 
tower  or  lantern  on  its  apex  is  frequent  among 
the  early  domes  of  Northern  Italy,  and  is  seen 
on  the  five  domes  of  S.  Front  at  Perigueux,  and, 
in  a  different  form,  on  its  prototype  at  Venice. 
The  internal  range  of  windows  beneath  the  dome 
is  found  both  in  the  true  Byzantine  districts,  in 
Italy,  in  France,  and  in  Gei-many  ;  and  finally, 
the  independence  of  the  external  and  the 
internal  domes, — the  former  becoming  the  roof 
to  the  latter,  with  even  the  intei-mediate  struc- 
ture to  support  tho  culminating  turret  or  lantern, 
— is  found  in  its  full  integrity  in  S.  Mark's  at 
Venice,  where  its  early  date  is  proved  by  its 
being  represented  in  the  most  ancient  of  the 
external  mosaics. 

Why,  then,  if  all  its  essential  characteristics 
are  to  be  found  in  ancient  examples,  do  we  call 
this  form  of  dome  "  modern  "  ?  I  would  reply 
that,  though  its  elementary  ideas  were  old,  their 
systematic  combination,  and  the  vast  scale  on 
which  they  were  worked  out,  is  due  to  the 
architects  of  the  Renaissance.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  their  greatest  achievement,  being  the 
union  of  the  Classic  with  the  Byzantine  and  the 
Mediaeval  ideal,  and  the  working  them  into  a 
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foaturo  which  no  provious  stylo  liad  produced  in 
BO  conipleto  a  mannei-  or  on  so  noblo  a  scale.  In 
Baying  thin,  however,  I  do  not  intend  to  praise 
this  as  being  as  an  internal  feature  superior  to 
the  true  Byzantine  dome  ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  a  loss  reasonable  and  an  oven  less 
beautiful  covering,  because  it  is  raised  to  so  vast 
an  elevation  as  not  to  bo  visible  at  any  natural 
angle  of  vision,  nor  to  b  ;como  a  part  of  the 
general  internal  view  of  the  building.  It  must, 
however,  bo  confessed  that,  when  seen,  it  is  of 
wonderful  and  almost  magical  aspect ;  while 
oxtornally  it  produces  a  nobler  form  of  tower 
than  is  to  bo  found  in  any  previous  development. 
I  do  not  think  it  in  any  degree  belongs  essen- 
tially to  the  Kenaissance,  though  it  chiuiced  to  be 
developed  under  its  influence.  On  tho  contrary, 
the  first  complete  typo  of  this  form  of  dome 
(though  happening  not  to  bo  pendentive)  was 
designed  as  the  completion  of  a  Gothic  struc- 
ture, and  its  only  serious  fault  is  that  it  was 
not  carried  out  with  more  perfectly  Gothic 
detail.  I  refer  of  course  to  that  of  the 
Cathedral  at  Florence. 

To  be  continued.) 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AN  extra  mooting  of  this  Institute  was  held 
ou  Monday  evening  last,  the  President, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  in  the  chair.  This  extra  meet- 
ing was  held  in  consequence  of  Mr.  George 
Ledwoll  Taylor,  the  surviving  author  of  Taylor 
&  Cresy's  "  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome  " 
(who  is  now  in  his  eighty-sixth  year),  having  ex- 
pi-essed  a  wish  to  read  a  paper  on  "  Classic  Archi- 
tectui-e,  as  principally  Exemplified  in  the  Buildings 
of  Rome  ; "  but  as  papers  had  previously  been 
promised  for  all  tho  ordinary  general  meeting- 
nights,  the  Council  arranged  for  this  special 
meeting.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  original  drawings  and  plans,  to  a 
large  scale  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  of 
Rome. 

The  PEESroBNT,  after  paying  a  -warin.  tribute 
to  the  services  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  rendered  to 
architecture,  said  ho  regretted  to  say  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  un- 
able to  come  to  London,  owing  to  a  sudden  severe 
illness.  Mr.  Eastlake  therefore  proceeded  to 
read  Mr.  Taylor's  paper — 

On  Classic  Akchitecture,  as  Peincipally 
Exemplified  in  the  Buildings  of  Rojee. 

At  tho  outset  the  author  invited  his  hearers  to 
take  a  ramble  with  him  through  the  principal 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings  at  Rome — that  is,  the 
greatest  number  of  interesting  objects  on  one 
spot,  extending  from  the  Colosseum  to  the 
Forum  and  Column  of  Trajan,  in  the  centre 
of  which  occurs  the  Roman  Forum.  He 
would  suppose  that  they  would  enter  on  the 
arena  of  their  labours  from  the  east,  following 
the  lino  of  the  ancient  sacred  or  triumphal  way 
tinder  the  Arch  of  Constantino,  with  the  Colos- 
seum on  their  right  hand,  round  the  north-oast 
angle  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  past  the  Temples  of 
Venus  and  Rome  to  the  right,  through  the  Arch 
•f  Titus  then,  with  the  Basilica  of  Constantino  on 
the  right,  past  the  Temples  of  Remus,  then  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  still  to  the 
right.  Then  on  their  left  hand  they  would  en- 
counter the  three  beautiful  columns  originally 
supposed  (erroneously)  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  now  found  to  be  those 
of  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  Dioscuri,  or  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Then  they  would  be  in  the  midst 
of  the  veritable  Forum  Romanum.  The  southern 
side  of  the  Forum  Romanum  is  clearly  defined  by 
the  pavement  still  left  and  disinten-ed  of  the 
Basilica  Jvl.ia,  erected  by  Augustus  in  honour  of 
his  daughter  Julia,  and  in  his  will  he  directs  that 
if  it  is  not  completed  at  his  death  it  is  to  be,  re- 
marking that  it  extends  between  the  Temple  of 
the  Dioscuri  and  that  of  Salurn,  which  used  for- 
merly to  be  called  the  Temple  of  Concord.  This 
settles  the  locale  of  these  two  temples.  They 
would  now  approach  the  sacred  Clivus  Capito- 
linus,  which  is  fully  occupied  by  the  Temples  of 
the  Dii  Consentes,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans, 
and  the  real  and  true  Temple  of  Concord  (of 
which  a  full-sized  drawing  of  the  magnificent 
marble  cornice  was  shown).  Tho  depth  for  these 
temples  is  so  restricted  that  the  usual  rule  of  dovhk 
the  number  of  columns  in  frontto  be  allowedforthe 
returns  could  not  be  followed  out.  These  temples 
extend  the  whole  length  under  the  ancient  Tahula- 


rium,  tho  date  of  which  is  defined  in  an  inscription. 
The  Sacred  Way  passesa  under  the  arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Sevorus,  ascending  rapidly,  and  winding 
round  in  a  double  curve  to  tho  entrance  of  tho 
Tabularium  at  the  side,  and  one  at  the  rear  of  tho 
same,  to  tho  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  whore 
the  Spolia  Opimie  wore  deposited,  at  present  the 
site  of  the  church  Ara.  C<di.  Wo  are  on  Mons 
Capitoliuus,  approaching  the  Tarpean  Rock. 
That  defines  tho  general  route  of  tho  Sacred 
Way.  They  would  now  have  to  diverge  to  the 
northward  and  westward,  and  thread  their  way 
through  modern  streets  to  discover  among  tho 
modern  buildings  tho  ruins  of  the  Fora  and 
Temple  which  onco  adorned  that  space  up  to 
Trajan's  Column,  and  lay  them  out,  as  tho  author 
had  dono,  by  actual  measui-ement  in  their  various 
situations,  tracing  from  them,  with  the  aid  of 
history,  tho  probable  extent  and  disposition  of 
the  principal  Fora  of  Trajan,  Augustus  Cassar, 
Nerva,  and  the  Temple  of  Peace.  This  was  tho 
general  description  of  tho  anoiont  buildings  ho 
had  to  notice  in  detail,  and  the  author  hopod  to 
be  excused  if,  for  the  benefit  of  younger  members 
and  students,  he  proceeded  to  define  them  more 
minutely  than  was  required  by  the  elder  members 
and  those  who  have  visited  and  know  the  spot. 
The  scale  of  the  drawings  enables  tho  audience 
to  pause  and  look  around  at  any  point  and  almost 
fancy  themselves  there. 

The  Colosseum. — This  is  probably  tho  largest 
building  of  the  ancient  world.  Its  extent  in 
length  is  C20ft.,  tho  half  columns  of  each  pier 
projecting  2ft.  lOin.  beyond  that,  and  in  breadth 
513ft.  8in.,  and  2ft.  lOin.  beyond  ;  oval  in  form, 
the  external  wall  being  157ft.  Ciin.  in  height. 
This  outer  wall  is  10ft.  thick,  including  tho  half 
column  on  its  face  at  tho  ground-line,  and 
tJft.  Sin.  thick  on  the  upper  story.  Tho  exterior 
circumference  of  this  immense  pile  is  1,800ft., 
divided  into  eighty  widths  of  about  22ft.  .3in. 
each  by  so  many  half  columns,  with  eighty 
arched  openings,  having  semicircular  arches  lift, 
wide ;  making  240  arched  openings  in  the  three 
lower  stories :  all  tho  arches  ai-o  14ft.  wide. 
The  height  of  the  outer  wall  is  divided  in  four 
stories.  The  fist  34ft.  3in.  high,  including  the 
entablature  of  the  Doric  order ;  then  a  stylobate 
of  Gft.  7in.  The  seconrf  32ft.  high,  including  the 
entablature  of  the  Ionic  order ;  then  a  stylobate 
of  Gft.  2in.  The  third  32ft.  high,  including  the 
entablature.  All  these  have  arched  openings  to 
each  division,  240  in  all.  The  irpper  story  has  a 
stylobate  of  7ft.  9in.  and  pilasters  to  each  divi- 
sion, and  is  38ft.  2in.  high,  including  cornice  ; 
making  the  total  height  of  157ft.  Gin.  This  story 
has  square  openings  to  every  other  division,  and 
corbels  which  formerly  received  the  masts  of  tho 
velarium.  The  arches  were  all  numbered.  Some 
of  the  numbers  remain  on  the  north  side.  It  is 
stated  that  these  numbers  enabled  the  spectators 
to  find  their  seats  readily,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  to  communicate  throughout 
the  building  by  tho  means  of  two  cori'idors,  one 
16ft.  wide,  one  14ft.  There  were  also  two  other 
corridors  of  communication  near  the  podium, 
where  were  the  places  of  distinction.  Eighty- 
four  thousand  spectators  are  said  to  have  been 
congregated  at  one  time.  The  arena  is  287  feet 
by  18G  feet.  It  is  not  known  who  was  the  archi- 
tect of  this  stupendous  pile,  but  he  must  have 
been  a  man  of  consummate  skill  to  erect  such  a 
pile  on  a  spot  which  had  boon  a  marsh  or  formed 
by  Nero  into  an  artificial  lake,  the  outer  wall  of 
which  is  157ft.  Gin.  high,  and  seems  to  have 
shown  no  symptoms  of  settlement.  From  an 
inscription  found  on  the  spot  with  the  name 
Gaudeniitts,  a  Christian,  some  have  imagined  ho 
was  the  ai'chitect ;  others  that  it  recorded  his  mar- 
tyrdom. It  was  commenced  by  Vespatian  and 
finished  by  Titus,  and  said  to  be  opened  a.d.  81. 
The  demolition  of  this  magnificent  building  has 
been  effected  at  various  times ;  fires  and  earth- 
quakes have  assisted  therein,  but  the  main  quan- 
tity of  travertine  stone  was  carried  away  and 
used  in  the  Cancellaria,  Palazzo  Farnose,  Palazzo 
di  Venezia,  &c.  To  the  westward  was  the  site 
of  the  famous  golden  Stat)ie  of  Nero,  the  foun- 
dation of  vrhioh  still  appears.  Southward  were 
the  remains  of  Mcta  budans. 

The  Arch  of  Constantine. — Dropping  a  little  to 
the  south,  ws  have  the  Arch  of  Constantine.  This 
is  a  lamentable  instance  of  spoliation  and  mis- 
appropriation, tlio  fino  triumphal  arch  erected 
to  the  honour  of  Trajan  haviug  been  demolished 
and  the  best  parts  used  by  Constantine.  This  is 
evident  in  the  cornices,  which  (except  the 
salient  ones)  are  very  finely  executed,  while  tho 
latter  are  rough ;  but  the  fine  bas-reliefs  repre- 


senting tho  events  of  Trajan's  life  are  endea- 
voured to  bo  made  to  represent  those  of  Constan- 
tino, but  without  success.  Tho  details  of  this 
arch  are  all  shown  in  the  author's  work  on  Rome. 
The  opening  of  tho  central  arch  is  21ft.  Sin.,  and 
its  length  37ft.  Sin.  Tho  extent  of  the  mass  is 
83ft  2in.  and  tho  height  G7ft.  7in. 

Die  Temple,  of  Venus  and  Rome. — We  now 
come  to  tho  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  built  by 
Adrian.  Tho  extent  of  these  temples  can  ho 
accurately  traced  by  the  parts  remaining.  They 
were  surrounded  by  columns  60ft.  in  diameter, 
ten  in  front  and  twenty  on  the  return  ;  and  tho 
peribolus  wall  was  to  tho  extent  of  500ft.  by 
350ft.,  which  was  ornamented  with  columns  of 
granite  4ft.  in  diameter,  of  which  several  blocks 
are  lying  about.  The  Temples  themselves  are  small, 
placed  back  to  back.  It  is  recorded  that  Adrian, 
desiring  to  have  the  opinion  of  ApoUodorus,  his 
architect,  on  his  design,  he  observed  that  if  tho 
goddesses  wished  to  rise  from  their  seats  they 
would  hit  their  heads  against  the  top  of  tho  niche.i 
on  which  they  sat.  Tho  opinion  cost  the  architect 
his  life.  Next  comes  the  little  Arch  of  Titus, 
which  is  too  well-known  to  require  more  de- 
scription. 

Tlie  Basilica  of  Constantine  is  a  massive  con- 
struction of  tiles  and  concrete  ;  the  length  of 
the  body  of  tho  building  is  280  feet,  the  central 
division  85  foot  in  width.  Tho  side  divisions  had 
on  each  sido  three  arched  openings,  tho  soffits 
divided  in  immense  panels,  ornamented,  moulded, 
and  probably  gilt.  The  centi'o  was  covered  by 
arches  and  cross  springers,  springing  from  eight 
columns  100ft.  high  with  their  pedestals,  one  of 
which  is  set  up  in  front  of  Santa  JIaria 
Maggioro. 

We  next  pass  tho  little  temple  of  Remus  and 
the  2\inple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  then  on 
the  left  we  find  the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri  or 
Castor  and  Pollux.  This  used  to  bo  erroneously 
called  the  temple  of  .Jupiter  Stator,  but  the  will 
of  Augustus  sets  us  right  on  this  subject,  and! 
determines  also  that  the  other  temple  west  of 
the  Basilica  Julia  was  dedicated  to  Saturn,  and 
not  the  Temple  of  Concord,  as  previously  sup- 
posed. The  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  must  have 
been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  time  ;  three 
columns  only  remain  of  the  eastern  flank,  but  by 
excavation  the  author  was  able  to  discern  clearly 
its  original  extent,  and  to  find  that  it  was  a  fino 
octastyle  temple,  with  grand  flight  of  stops  for 
the  entrance.  It  is  most  wonderful  how  these 
three  columns  have  been  preserved  in  place,  for 
they  seem  what  is  vulgarly  called  top-lieavy  ;  tho 
very  fine  and  true  construction  of  tho  joints  of 
the  marble  of  which  the  shafts  are  composed  seems 
the  cause.  Of  the  Basilica  .Julia,  which  ranges 
between  these  two  temples,  to  an  extent  of  above 
300ft.,  the  pavement  only  remains.  The  outer 
range  is  composed  of  marble  in  three  widths,  (» 
inches  thick,  each  block  6ft.  by  3ft.  lOin.,  of 
which  there  are  79  remaining  in  the  length  ;  the 
nest  range  of  blocks  were  Gft.  7in.  by  3ft.  lOin., 
Sin.  thick,  in  2  widths,  79  of  which  remain 
in  the  length.  Thei-o  are  indications  also  of  piers, 
by  which  and  the  thinner  marble,  we  may  gather 
that  the  covering  of  the  Basilica  extended  over 
them.  We  also  may  conclude  that  the  central 
opening  was  80ft.  in  width.  We  may  conjecture 
how  this  may  have  been  covered  in  ;  the  Basilica 
Ulpia  was  attached  to  Trajan's  Forum,  the  cen- 
tral opening  of  which  was  85ft.  in  width ;  these 
two  must  have  had  timber  roofs.  Wo  now  ?.p- 
proach  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  the  temples  of 
which  were  described  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper.  The  author  drew  particular  attention  to 
the  noblo  cornice  of  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
which  was  collected  in  fragments  and  sot  up  in 
Tabularium  by  Canina,  and  which  was  illustrated 
full  size.  It  may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  finest 
example  extant  of  a  Corinthian  cornice,  and  will 
speak  for  itself.  One  must  travel  northward  and 
westward  among  the  modern  streets  to  find  rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  buildings  over  that  extensive 
space  from  the  Basilica  of  Constantino  to  tho 
Colimin  of  Trajan  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
several  Fora  of  Trajan,  Augustus,  Cajsar,  Nerva, 
and  the  Temple  of  Peace.  The  author  called  at- 
tention to  tho  marvellously  fine  workmanship  and 
the  immense  blocks  of  marble  used  in  some  of 
these  structures.  To  take  tho  Column  of 
Trajan,  which  with  its  pedestal  is  composed  of 
30  blocks  of  marble  ;  the  pedestal  has  2  blocks 
18ft.  long,  9ft.  wide,  and  5ft.  7in.  high.  The  toro 
or  cornice  of  the  pedestal  is  in  one  block  20ft. 
square,  Gft.  7in.  high.  The  fuso  or  shaft,  has  li) 
blocks  of  marble  5ft.  high  each,  and  tho  capital 
is  14ft.  square,  5ft.  high  in  one  piece,  all  tho 
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joints  true  to  a  hair.  Now  how  could  this  fine 
blocik  be  got  up  into  its  place  ?  Vitruvius,  in 
his  tenth  book,  treats  on  raising  large  blocks.  Mr. 
Taylor  recommended  young  architects  to  study 
that  author  carefully,  and  to  calculate  the  weight 
of  these  several  masses  from  their  dimensions. 
A  careful  inquiry  into  the  restoration  of  those 
buildings  will  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  author's  Autobiography,  lately  published.  As 
regards  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  those 
of  Aurelian,  Mr.  Taylor  explained  that  the  former 
are  composed  of  large  blocks  of  tufa,  generally 
1  bracia,  or  1ft.  llin.  square,  and  2  bracia  or  3ft. 
lOin.  long ;  while  in  those  of  Aurelian,  the 
outer  half  of  the  wall,  about  12ft.,  is  solid,  while 
the  inner  part  has  cross  walls  about  every  15  feet 
carrying  arches,  and  having  passages  through  com- 
municating to  the  whole  extent ;  over  them  was 
a  terrace  with  parapet  wall,  and  at  uncertain 
distances,  towers  with  staircases,  in  which  the 
warders  were  placed  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  when  the  whole  army  could 
be  brought  together  on  any  spot.  In  conclusion, 
the  author  pointed  out  a  view  of  Michael  Angelo's 
intention  for  S.  Peter's  in  a  fresco  painting  in  the 
wall  of  one  of  the  libraries  of  the  Vatican  ;  and 
directed  attention  to  a  copy  ho  was  permitted  to 
make  of  the  original  design  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo 
for  the  fast  end  of  Siena  Cathedral,  showing  how 
the  architects  of  that  day  did  their  drawings. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Seddon,  Mr.  I'Anson,  Mr.  Hebb,  Mr.  C. 
F.  Hayward,  Mr.  Eastlake,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr. 
Thomas  Morris,  and  Professor  Kerr  took  part.  A 
copious  report  of  the  discussion  is  in  type,  but  is 
crowded  out  until  next  week. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 
Decoration  or  the  Central  Hall  at 
WiSTMlNSTER.- — Mr.  Osborne  said,  on  Monday 
aight,  it  would  be  interesting  to  the  House  if  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  would  give  some 
explanation  with  respect  to  the  specimen  of  en- 
caustic work  set  up  in  the  Central  Hall,  and  state 
whether  he  was  going  to  fill  the  vacant  niches 
with  that  specimen. — Mr.  Ayrton  was  not  able  to 
magnify  the  specimen  in  question  into  dimensions 
sufficient  to  fiil  the  vacant  niches.  That  specimen 
hud  been  hung  up  because  it  was  the  work  of  an 
eniinent  firm,  who  thoug'it  they  had  discovered 
and  were  able  to  carry  oat  a  process  of  wall  deco- 
ration which  was  perfectly  indestructible,  and 
would  not  be  liable  to  any  of  the  accidents  which 
had  befallen  the  frescoes  painted  in  various  parts 
of  the  House.  As  the  specimen  was  a  copy  of  the 
original  work  which  had  been  put  up  in  mosaic  in 
the  Central  Hall,  he  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
two  should  be  hung  side  by  side,  in  order  that 
those  interested  in  the  subject  might  be  able  to 
compare  them  and  see  which  produced  the  most 
agreeable  effect.  If  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  question  and  able  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it 
should  think  that  the  mode  of  decoration  exhibi- 
ted in  the  specimen  was  better  than  that  of  glass 
■  mosaic,  then  it  would  be  open  to  consideration 
whether  it  should  not  be  used  instead,  because 
it  would  possess  this  advantage — that  it  would  re- 
present ultimately  the  actual  work  of  the  ai'tist, 
and  not  be  a  mere  mechanical  copy  of  it  in  small 
pieces  like  the  mosaic.  It  would  also  have  a 
further  advantage.  A  sum  of  £150  was  paid  to 
tho  artist  whose  work  the  mosaic  in  the  Central 
Hall  w-as  ;  but  upwards  of  £500  was  paid  to  the 
mechanics  who  put  it  up.  That  did  not  appear  to 
him  the  proper  mode  of  patronising  the  flue  arts, 
but  rather  a  mode  of  patronising  mechanical  ai't. 
He  had  thought  it  desirable  that  some  means 
should  be  found  by  which  the  work  of  the  artist 
should  be  painted  on  the  walls  in  a  durable 
manner.  The  House  was  aware  that  the  attempts 
to  paint  frescoes  had  not  succeeded,  and  by  a  de- 
liberate vote  of  last  session  they  had  determined 
in  Committee  of  Supply  not  to  adorn  the  walls 
with  that  kind  of  painting.  Therefore,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  find  some  other  mode  of  decoration 
which  might  be  new  without  being  a  revival  of 
the  art  of  a  semi-barbarous  age. 


The  freehold  of  Crosby -hall,  Bishopsgate,  formerly 
the  palace  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  has  been 
purchased  by  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Co.,  together  with 
the  adjacent  houses,  which  form  part  of  the  estate. 
Messrs.  Gordon  and  Co.,  had  already  as  tenants  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  in  restoring  and  preserving  the 
building,  and  although  a  considerable  extension  of 
the  premises  is  now  to  be  made,  its  character,  and 
even  the  architectural  details,  will  remain  unaltired. 


A  Queensland  Bridge. — A  bridge  of  some 
importance  has  been  completed  over  tho  Cabool- 
ture  river  in  Queensland.  The  bridge  is  288ft. 
long,  and  it  is  constructed  entirely  of  hard  wood. 
There  are  eight  bays,  varying  from  31ft.  to  44ft., 
and  the  roadway  is  18ft.  wide.  The  bridge  is 
erected  on  thirty-seven  pilos,  45ft.  in  length,  and 
sheathed  with  Muntz's  metal,  the  height  above 
high-water  mark  being  17ft.  The  width  of  the 
river  at  high  water  is  140ft.  The  approaches  are 
solidly  formed,  and  on  one  side  there  is  a  timber 
culvert  20ft.  wide  to  carry  off  flood  water,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  embankment.  The 
contract  for  tho  work  was  taken  in  September, 
1871,  the  price  being  £1,387.  The  actual  cost  of 
the  bridge  was  £1,422.  Messrs.  Walters  and 
Weber  wero  tho  contractors.  A  bridge  over  the 
Mooloolah  river  has  also  been  completed  ;  it  is 
similar  in  every  respect  to  that  ever  the  Cabool- 
ture,  but  the  length  was  only  170ft.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  T.  G.  Briggs.  ' 

Eastham. — A  new  iron  pier  has  been  erected 
at  Eastham,  and  was  opened  last  week.  It  has 
been  built  upon  iron  piles,  from  which  a  bridge 
depends,  tho  lower  end  resting  upon  a  pontoon 
stage.  The  bridge  is  100ft.  long,  the  entire  length 
from  the  shore  wall  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  stage 
being  310ft.  It  is  built  xtpon  the  principle  of  the 
pier  at  Portobollo,  near  Edinburgh,  the  roadway 
being  supported  on  girders,  and  the  bridge  is 
swung  from  a  cluster  of  piling.  The  pontoon 
landing-stage  is  in  every  way  adapted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  Its  length  is 
140ft.,  breadth  24ft.,  and  depth  7ft.,  and  it  is  kept 
in  position  by  eight  moorings  of  tho  aggregate 
weight  of  18  tons.  The  bridge  was  designed  by 
Mr.  Brunlees,  and  tho  plans  for  the  whole  work 
were  supplied  by  Mr.  David  Walker,  architect, 
Liverpool.  The  masonry  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  David  Readdie,  of  Liverpool,  and  tho  iron- 
work was  constructed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  lessee  of  the  ferry. 

Tramways. — At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers  on  Monday  evening,  Mr. 
Jabez  Church,  President,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Henry  Gore  on  "Horse  Railways  and 
Tramways."  The  author  commenced  by  giving  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  road-mak- 
ing in  England  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion 
down  to  the  period  when  Telford,  M'Niel,  Macadam, 
and  others,  devoted  their  attention  to  perfecting 
our  great  highways.  He  then  described  the  early 
attempts  to  construct  tramways  or  trolley-ways  in 
the  mining  districts,  commencing  with  the  wooden 
railways  of  the  Tyne  and  Wear  of  1680.  He  then 
traced  the  history  of  this  description  of  roads  and 
the  application  of  iron  in  their  construction,  show- 
ing also,  by  reference  to  documents  in  the  Patent 
Office,  that  so  early  as  1803  the  idea  was  started 
for  constructing  street  tramways  with  iron  rails . 
A  drawing  of  the  rail  and  mode  of  laying  was  ex- 
hibited. Mr.  Gore  then  referred  to  several  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  were  passed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  authorising  the 
construction  of  horse  railways  and  tramways  for 
general  traffic,  particularising  the  roads  between 
Glooester  and  Cheltenham,  and  that  between 
Stratford-on-Avon  and  Moreton-in- the- Marsh. 
The  author  then  described  some  of  the  earlier 
street  railways  in  tho  United  States,  and  the  at- 
tempts made  by  Mr.  Train  to  introduce  the  sys- 
tem into  the  metropolis,  and  pointed  out  the  cause 
of  their  failure.  Mr.  Gore  here  alluded  to  the 
tramway  he  had  himself  constructed  in  1863  at 
Valparaiso,  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Having  concluded  the  historical  sketch,  the 
author  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  principal 
features  of  the  various  forms  of  construction 
adoptedin  tbestreet  tramways  which  haverecently 
been  laid.  This  part  of  the  paper  was  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  carefully  prepared  diagrams,  em- 
bracing all  the  important  details  of  each  type  of 
construction,  iocluding  the  use  of  concrete,  trans- 
verse timber  sleepers,  cast  iron  block  chairs,  and 
continuous  cast  iron  girder  rails.  After  describing 
each  system  of  construction,  the  author  pointed 
out  the  more  prominent  objections  observable  in 
the  several  types  now  in  use,  among  the  chief  of 
which  was  the  employment  of  concrete,  which  he 
held  to  be  highly  prejudicial.  He  pointed  out  the 
efi'ect  of  vibration  in  destroying  the  cohesion  of 
the  particles  of  cement,  and  the  constant  ten- 
dency there  was  for  the  mass  to  be  broken  up.  He 
then  called  especial  attention  to  tho  evils  arising 
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from  the  want  of  sufficient  bearing  surface  or  pro- 
per lateral  support  to  maintain  the  gauge.  Mr. 
Gore  advocated  very  strongly  the  use  of  tran  verse 
sleepers  as  the  best  means  of  distributing  tho  load 
and  neutralising  tho  effects  of  vibration.  Ho  also 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  thoroughly  sound 
workmanship,  both  as  regards  the  laying  of 
sleepers  and  rails  and  in  well  consolidating  tho 
foundation  of  theroad  byramming  and  packing.  Ho 
recommended  tho  use  of  a  species  of  tar  or  asphalt 
concrete  as  a  bod  to  receive  the  stone  pavement, 
a  nd  also  for  packing  round  the  timber  sleepers. 
He  discountenanced  the  use  of  lime  or  cement 
concrete  as  a  foundation  for  tramways,  and  con- 
cluded his  interesting  paper  by  urging  the  use  of 
thoroughly  desiccated  and  prepared  timber,  so  as 
to  insure  the  greatest  possible  durability,  and  a 
sy.stem  of  paving  or  roadway  which  should  bo  as 
far  as  practicable  free  from  any  material  that  was 
liable  to  break  up  into  dust  or  mud. 


CONCRETE  BUILDINGS. 

VERY  considerable  improvements  in  the  shapa 
of  land  drainage,  and  the  erection  of  farm- 
houses, farm  buildings,  labourers'  cottages,  &c., 
have  been  effected  within  the  last  four  years  on 
tho  Wiltshire  estate  of  Lord  Ashburton, — prin- 
cipally in  the  parishes  of  Steeple  Langford,  near 
Salisbury,  and  All  Cannings,  near  Devizes.  An 
important  and  novel  feature  in  connection  with 
these  improvements  is  that  the  walls  and  other 
portions  of  the  greater  part  of  these  buildings 
have  been  constructed  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, the  total  quantity  of  concrete  so  used 
being  equal  in  bulk  to  brickwork  requiring  about 
two  and-a-half  millions  of  bricks.  The  materials 
used  for  mixing  with  Portland  cement  have  varied 
according  to  local  facilities  for  obtaining  them  ; 
they  have  been  principally  slag  from  iron  ore, 
river  gravel,  flints,  and  the  debris  from  old  build- 
ings such  as  brickbats,  old  stones,  tiles,  &c., 
crushed  to  the  regular  size  by  one  of  Blakes 
powerful  stone  crushers.  It  would  appear  as  a 
general  result  that  although  all  of  these 
materials  make  excellent  concrete,  yet  slag  is 
(  superior  to  the  others  for  that  purpose  ;  then 
flints,  and  the  crushed  materials  from  old  build- 
ings, mixed  if  possible  ;  and  river  gravel  last,  on 
account  of  its  irregular  and  uneven  surfaces 
becoming  smooth  and  rounded  from  attrition. 
This  extensive  use  of  concrete  was  the  result  of 
an  impartial  trial  of  its  merits  and  cost  as  com- 
pared with  other  materials,  no  owner  or  patentee 
interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  or  of  any 
concrete  building  apparatus,  being  consulted,  and 
on  comparison  with  bricks  and  mortar  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  proved  to  be  much  stronger  and  moro 
economical.  Farm  labourers  under  proper  super- 
vision can  be  advantageously  employed  instead 
of  skilled  mechanics  (no  inconsiderable  advantage 
just  now)  and  an  ordinary  9-in.  wall  when  pro- 
perly constructed,  appears  as  impervious  to  damp 
as  it  undoubtedly  is  to  the  passage  of  rats  and 
mice.  While  therefore  concrete  seems  especially 
suited  for  farm  buildings,  it  would  also  seem  that 
dwelling  houses  so  constructed  maintain  more 
even  temperature,  require  less  fuel,  and  are 
healthier  than  brick-birilt  ones.  The  materials, 
cement  excepted,  can  be  obtained  in  almost  any 
neighbourhood,  frequently  at  little  or  no  outlay 
beyond  haulage,  and  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
concrete  that  it  can  he  applied  to  a  variety  of 
purposes  besides  wall  construction,  such  as  water 
and  manure  tanks,  coach-house,  courtyard,  cuttle 
shed,  granary,  and  other  floors,— cattle  mangers, 
drinking  troughs,  ponds,  bridges,  culverts,  and 
hatches,  for  all  which  purposes  it  has  been  used 
in  these  improvements.  As  some  of  the  cottages 
have  been  built  and  inhabited  nearly  four  years, 
some  test  has  been  obtained  of  the  enduring 
powers  of  concrete,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  observed, 
the  work  first  done  is  undoubtedly  stronger  and 
shows  signs  of  durability  much  superior  to 
ordinary  brickwork.  Great  care  was  exercised  in 
these  buildings  in  the  selection  and  use  of  the 
materials.  Adie's  cement-testing  machine  was 
employed  to  test  the  strength  of  the  cement, 
Drake's  apparatus  was  used  for  constructing  the 
walls,  and  the  Burham  Company  supplied  the 
cement.  The  whole  of  the  work  was  superintended 
by  Mr.  T.  Potter,  clerk  of  works,  from  instruc- 
tions of  J,  E.  Knollys,  Esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton, and  the  general  result  has  been  so  far 
satisfactory  that  a  considerable  amount  of  build- 
ing is  about  to  be  commenced  in  a  similar  manner 
on  his  lordship's  Hampshire  estate. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  riGURE-SCULPTURE. 

Wo  tliis  week  report  and  illustrate  Mr.  Rodforn'H 
third  and  concluding  lecture  "  On  the  Figure- 
Sculpturo  in  the  Architectural  Museum."  For 
report,  see  page  435  ;  and  for  illustrations,  see 
photo-litliograp. 

SOANE  MEDALLION  PRIZE  DESIGN. 

Our  illustrations  this  -week  represent  the  draw- 
ings for  which  the  Soano  Medallion  was  awarded 
this  year  to  Mr.  William  Frame,  the  design  being 
for  a  largo  public  hall  to  be  used  for  concerts  and 
public  meetings.  The  restrictions  to  competitors 
wore  those :  The  ground  was  supposed  to  be 
surrounded  on  two  sides,  and  of  the  proportions  as 
two  to  throe.  The  author  has  placed  the  large 
hall  upon  the  first-floor,  surrounding  it  with  a 
wide  corridor,  the  part  below  being  used  as  shops, 
retiring-rooms,  and  entrances.  We  must  warmly 
compliment  Mr.  Frame  upon  the  exeoutiou  of  his 
drawings,  and  hope  they  will  prove  the  forerunner 
of  a  successful  career  in  his  profession. 

SPECIMENS  OF  STALLS. 

We  publish  this  week  an  illustration  of  church- 
stalls  from  an  architect's  note-book.  From  dif- 
ferent countries  and  varying  dates,  they  illustrate 
several  styles,  but  need  little  description.  The 
two  sketches  from  the  cathedral  of  Perugia  and 
Sant  Eusebio,  Rome,  are  characteristic  examples 
of  Italian  super-arms,  while  San  Francesco,  Arezzo 
gives  the  full  arm  of  about  the  same  date.  Those 
of  S.  Pierre,  Saumur,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are 
quaintly  arranged  round  a  curve,  with  very  bad 
canopies  (not  shown),  and  a  peculiar  splayed 
angle  filled  in  solid,  though  it  would  have  looked 
much  better  open. 

San  Andrea,  Ferrara,  has  a  good  arm,  while  the 
backs  are  of  tarsia,  representing  streets  and 
court-yards,  all  in  parallel  perspective. 

S.  Caprais,  Agen,  is  an  old  Romanesque  church, 
but  the  stalls  are  modern. 

The  nave  seats  of  the  Frauenkirche,  Nurem- 
berg, are  generally  alike ;  but  the  little  tracery 
panels,  differing  in  every  case,  give  them  an 
elegance  and  lightness  that  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  more  solid  design  of  the  choir  stalls  in  Frank- 
fort Cathedral.  This  latter  seems  to  have  had  a 
run,  as  the  writer  has  seen  two  or  three  examples 
of  it  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ART  IN  ENGLAND. 

ON  Thursday  evening,  the  Gth  inst..  Pro- 
fessor Kerr  read  a  paper  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Fine  Arts 
on  "  Architectural  Art  in  England."  Mr.  James 
Edmeston  took  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance. 

In  the  course  of  his  paper.  Professor  Kerr  said 
that  the  fine  art  of  architecture  was  at  the 
present  moment  the  subject  of  extremely  bitter 
controversy.  There  seemed  to  be  little  in  it  to 
justify  the  condition  of  things,  and  it  was  re-  j 
markable  that  architects  were  subject  to  harsh  | 
assaults.  Amongst  the  ai-chitectural  profession  | 
there  existed  great  confusion,  even  upon  the  very  1 
fundamental  principles  of  design  ;  and  it  was  | 
certainly  remarkable  that  criticism,  without  I 
which  no  art  could  flourish,  should  be,  as  regarded  I 
architecture,  a  dead  letter.  These  circumstances 
are  the  results  of  what  was  called  "  the  battle  of 
the  styles,"  Gothic  versus  Classic,  the  two  causes 
being  continually  pleaded  together.  Architects 
have  been  told  to  ignore  this  controversy,  and  to 
turn  their  attention  to  their  real  duties,  but  in 
vain,  for  this  controversy  was  the  index  of  a 
deeper  one,  which  lies  below  the  surface.  Archi- 
tecture had  been  described  as  history  in  stone.  It 
had  existed  in  all  ages  and  forms,  and  had  been 
peculiar  to  the  conditions  and  the  times  of  the 
country,  and  the  habits  of  the  people.  These  and 
other  circumstances  have  always  combined  to- 
gether to  mould  architecture  into  a  particular 
form.  The  variety  of  artistic  product  was  what 
we  call  "style";  and  the  two  styles  of  Gothic 
and  Classic  represent  two  different  schools  of 
thought.  All  other  styles  were  either  subsidiary 
to  these,  or  wei-o  out  of  the  category  by  reason  of 
their  being  barbarous.  We  had  been  asked  to  in- 
vent a  now  style,  but  that  was  utterly  impossible  ; 
for  a  style  of  architectm-e  was  a  thing  that  could 
not  be  invented  suddenly,  or  on  demand.  Anew 
style,  in  whatever  country,  could  not  be  intro- 
duced except  by  means  of  the  development  of, 


ages.  Relative  to  the  foundation  of  the  present 
styles,  if  we  take  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era  as  the  fifth  century  u.c , 
and  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  that  would  corre- 
spond with  the  Classical  stylo ;  and  another 
thousand  years  would  bring  us  to  the  Gothic 
period.  The  Greeks,  in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  ex- 
hibited that  extraordinary,  that  incomprehensible 
development  of  intellect.  Their  school  of  intellect 
was  continued  by  the  Romans,  and  it  was  the 
Romans  who  carried  down  this  self-same  school ; 
and  the  state  in  which  they  loft  architecture  was 
one  of  considerable  advancement.  After  the 
Romans  came  the  Goths,  and  through  them  the 
Gothic  architecture  became  developed.  The  archi- 
tects of  that  period  wore  accustomed  to  call  the  style 
Early  English,"  and  this  stylo  now  is  particularly 
in  favour.  The  fourteenth  century  then  led  for- 
ward into  the  Decorative  Period,  and  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  Perpendicular  Period;  but  the 
Reformation  completely  disturbed  the  system  of 
social  organisation  which  had  previously  existed. 
At  this  time  architecture  was  most  prominently 
made  the  subject  of  the  revival  of  antique  forms, 
and  the  Neo-Classic  stylo,  which  still  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  was  called  the  Italian  stylo. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  this 
Italian  style  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
by  Inigo  Jones.  Relative  to  the  influence  of  re- 
ligion on  architecture.  Professor  Kerr  went  on  to 
say  that  from  the  commencement  of  human 
history  temples  were,  and  always  wsuld  be,  the 
great  standard  works  of  architecture  ;  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  this  was  so,  and  in 
the  present  day  our  churches  fully  testified  to  this. 
There  were  two  great  schools  of  architecture  in 
Europe — the  French  Classic  and  the  English 
Gothic.  The  French  repi-esented  the  tendency  of 
modern  Europe,  while  the  English  represented  the 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  re- 
gard to  the  revival  of  Romanticism,  amongst  that 
school  there  was  displayed  at  this  moment  an  un- 
exampled amount  of  energy  and  enthusiasm ; 
their  ideas  were  very  high  as  regarded  art,  but 
yet  their  platform  was  very  narrow.  Gothic 
architecture  was  extremely  attractive  to  young 
minds  ;  the  youngest  architects  were  Gothic  archi- 
tects, and  Classic  architecture  with  them  was 
entirely  out  of  fashion.  In  France,  however,  it 
was  entii-ely  the  other  way.  Classic  design,  too, 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  England. 
Our  monumental  art  and  our  ordinary  art 
were  entirely  different.  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  present  day  becomes  exti-emely  ambitious, 
and  therefore  eccentric  and  bizarre.  The 
leaning  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gothic  school 
was  towards  thirteenth  century  architecture 
and  the  French  ;  but  in  the  new  school  which 
has  sprung  up,  Mr.  Street,  a  most  distinguished 
man,  was  at  the  head.  We  are  driven  back  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  crude,  rough,  and  rude  mode  of 
design,  in  order  to  escape  the  imputation  of  weak- 
ness. The  public  of  late  years  have  become  both 
alarmed  and  astonished  at  our  position  ;  and  the 
profession  is  becomiug  unpopular,  there  baing 
every  evidence  of  a  general  distrust.  But  the 
fashion  in  architecture  must  change  ;  it  never  had 
stood  still,  and  it  was  vain  to  think  that  it  would. 
Our  progress  had  been  a  great  deal  too  rapid. 
The  reaction,  he  thought,  in  conclusion,  would  be 
towards  the  adoption  of  the  French  Classic  style, 
because  that  was  the  modern  European  manner 
from  which  we  have  gone  away,  and  to  which  we 
must  ultimately  come. 

Mr.  Browning,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
agreed  entirely  with  the  substance  of  the  lecture, 
and  thought  that  the  fashion  in  architecture  would 
so  change  that  there  would  be  a  fine  future  before 
the  young  architects  of  the  present  day. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer,  said  that  the  different  styles  of 
architecture  were  governed  by  tradition.  In  criti- 
cism not  founded  upon  real  canons  of  taste,  how 
was  it  possible  for  any  art  to  flourish  au'l  to 
occupy  that  position  which  it  ought  to  ? 

Professor  Kerr  having  briefly  responded,  the 
meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman. 


Mr.  Hunt's  great  picture  of  "  The  Shadow  of 
Death,"  which  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  Thursday  week,  and 
which  has  exclusively  occupied  tlie  time  of  the  artist 
during  the  last  four  years,  will  not  be  exhibited  for 
some  months  to  come.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  returns 
to  Palestine  immediately,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
result  of  his  Ions'  labour  may  be  submitted  for 
pubhc  criticism  in  November  next. 


THIi  CHURCH  OF  S.  NICHOLAS,  CAR- 
RICKFERGUS. 

THIS  ancient  Irish  church  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  report  recently  made  to  tho 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Drew,  P.R.I.A.I.,  of  Dublin. 

The  original  foundation  of  tho  church  appears 
to  dato  from  a  u.  1220,  when  tho  rectory  of  S. 
Nicholas  appears  to  have  been  an  endowment  of 
the  Premontro  canons  of  Woodburn.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  whether  it  was  an  ancient  Irish, 
foundation  anterior  to  tho  English  occupation, 
or  whether  it  was  founded  somi  years  later. 
Tho  absence  in  tho  plan  of  tho  cliurch  of  the 
unique  and  distinctive  Celtic  typo  has  induced 
Mr.  Drew  to  believe  that  tho  present  fabric  at 
least  is  a  wholly  English  foundation,  dating  from  a 
period  not  earlier  than  the  occupation  of  "Crag- 
fergus,"  about  1230.  Tho  building  then  founded 
probably  consisted  of  a  nave  about  75  foot  long, 
and — a  strange  peculiarity — 2<j  feet  wide  at  the 
west  end,  while  it  was  but  22  feet  wide  at  the  east 
end.  The  first  authentic  record  of  the  building  dates 
from  tho  beginning  of  tho  fourteenth  century,  and 
has  reference  to  the  work  of  Robert  le  Mercer, 
which  there  is  little  dilficulty  in  identifying  as  tho 
long  choir,  65  feet  in  length,  and  21  feet  wide. 
This  choir  still  retains  its  old  window  openings, 
four  in  number,  on  the  south  side,  tho  great  east 
window, andone  at  least  as  ancient,on  tho  north  side. 
Tho  last-mentioned  still  retains  traces  of  fine 
character.  On  the  south  side  is  an  ancient  priest's 
doorway,  built  up :  and  on  the  north  side,  in  a 
very  unusual  position,  a  "  sepulchre  "  tomb,  also 
built  up.  An  extensive  alteration  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  tho  fifteenth  century,  under  the 
rule  of  a  rector  or  prior,  who  seems  to  have  had 
but  little  respect  for  architectural  congruity  or 
beauty.  Another  century  passes  ;  the  old  Faith  has 
been  rudely  handled  ;  Elizabeth  is  queen,  and  the 
church  "  has  been  burned,  spoyled  by  the  rebells,'" 
and  in  spite  of  assistance  rendered  by  Lord  Deputy 
Grey,  the  ruined  nave  appears  to  have  remained 
forty  years  roofless.  In  1614,  "  Mr.  Thomas  Paps, 
freemason,"  made  a  very  sweeping  renovation. 
He  built  up  the  arcades  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
substituted  a  solid  wall  for  tho  two  eastemmest 
arches  of  the  north  arcade,  and  rebuilt  the  southern 
chapels  in  the  form  still  remembered  as  "tho 
Donegall  transept."  He  also  built  a  porch  on  the 
south  side,  entered  through  a  semicircular  arch, 
which,  disused  as  a  porch,  exists  now  as  "'the 
Welsin  Tomb."  The  church  was  again  repaired 
in  1699,  1712,  1754,  and  1788.  In  the  latter  year 
the  western  entrance  was  adopted,  and  Thomas 
Paps'  porch  disused.  The  ancient  "  steeple," 
which  appears  to  have  been  only  a  bell-cot,  stand- 
ing on  the  west  wall,  was  also  then  removed,  and 
the  present  tower  and  spire  erected.  In  1787  Dean 
Dobbs  built  the  present  ugly  vestry.  In  1812  the 
western  portion  of  the  roof  fell  in,  and  in  1818  and 
1830  the  restorer  was  again  busy,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  is  marvellous  that  so  much  remains  of 
the  ancient  church  as  to  enable  its  plan  to  be 
traced.  To  this  ancient  plan,  with  but  trifling 
deviation,  the  church  deserves  to  be  restored, 
both  from  aesthetic  and  utilitarian  considerations. 
Mr.  Drew  proposes  to  restore  the  side  aisles,  with 
their  ai'cades,  at  a  moderate  expenditure,  and 
thus  gain  additional  room.  By  restoring  the 
beautiful  clustered  column  on  the  north  side,  and 
reinstating  its  fellow  as  it  once  existed  on  the 
south  side,  with  the  choir  arch,  tho  beauty  of  the 
old  plan  would  again  be  seen,  and  a  trifling  varia- 
tion— the  prolongation  of  tho  lateral  arcade  one 
bay  farther  east  on  each  side,  and  then  crossing 
the  choir  with  a  chancel  arch  proper — would  prac- 
tically shorten  the  long  chancel.  Such  a  restora- 
tion, including  a  now  roof,  and  some  other  neces- 
sary works,  Mr.  Drew  believes  might  be  effected 
at  a  cost  of  £2,000  to  £2,500.  The  increased 
accommodation  gained  would  be  from  450  to  500 
persons. 


Metropolitan   Board   of    Works.  —  The 

annual  accounts  relating  to  tho  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  presented  to  Parliament,  were 
printed  yesterday.  The  Consolidated  Stock  was. 
£3,.527,978.  Os.  2d.  Theapplication  of  the  money 
raised  by  such  stock  is  set  forth  iu  detail,  showing 
a  balance  in  hand  on  the  31st  of  December,  1872, 
of  £99,161.  9s.  5d.  The  estimated  expenditure  of 
tho  Board,  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
December,  1873,  as  working  expenditure,  is 
£517,382.  18s.  6d.  Tho  esti'i'ato  for  Motropo'itaa 
Improvements,  itc,  is  £938,000,  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  issue  of  Metropolitan  Consolidatod 
Stock. 
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INTERCESSORY  ART. 

ART  at  the  present  day  is  practised  in  a  most 
unnatural  method.  Its  professors  follow 
it  at  second-hand,  like  the  practice  of  some 
religionists  who  offer  their  prayers  by  deputy, 
or  receive  blessings  after  the  same  fashion. 
In  one  case  the  "  anti(jue  "  or  ancient  masters 
and  models,  and  in  the  other  a  "  priesthood  " 
or  the  traditional  "  Cliurch"  intervene  between 
the  student  or  suppliant.  In  both  instances 
there  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  depravity 
of  human  nature — a  falling  ofi"  or  defection 
from  the  original  or  source.  Why  there  should 
be  such  an  admitted  defection  and  leaning  on 
tradition  in  matters  of  art  and  religion  only, 
while  all  other  knowledge  has  advanced  apace 
by  a  conscious  progression  both  of  our  mental 
faculties  and  our  experience,  is  an  anomaly  of 
our  civilization  that  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  philosophic  observer,  perhaps,  who  has 
watched  closely  the  action  and  re-action  of 
ideas.  That  there  exists  no  foundation  for 
such  an  assumption,  and  that  it  is  the  product 
of  a  mere  sentimental  thought  or  fictitious 
conventionalism  of  the  day,  I  have  endeavoured 
in  previous  papers  to  prove.  I  will  here  simply 
note  a  few  circumstances  that  indicate  this 
prevailing  feeling  in  art,  especially  architec- 
ture. 

One  marked  result  of  the  school  of  draughts- 
manship design  (?)  so  prominent  in  the  present 
day  is  that  of  taking  a  "  model,"  or  a  "style," 
and  working  therefrom  to  every  part  of  a 
structure.     Sometimes    this  is  impossible, 
thi-ough  the  varying  conditions  of  site,  or  the 
special  purposes  of  destination  of  the  building. 
In  such  cases  alone  we  find  some  amount  of 
originality  or  invention  displayed,  the  architect 
having  to  set  aside  every  ordinary  type  or  con- 
ventional pattern,  and  to  work  out  his  problem 
rationally,  or  de  novo.    Some  peculiar  con- 
figuration of  site,  or  some  special  necessity 
arises  to  exercise  ingenuity  and  contrivance, 
and  we  often  get  something  fresh  and  vigorous, 
if  not  unique,  and  this  simply  because  no  ante- 
cedent  type  or  traditional  mode  has  hampered 
the  mind.    Now  where  do  we  usually  find 
such  exceptional  cases  ?    Chiefly  in  secular 
buildings — houses,  business  premises,  factories, 
and  the  like.  In  these  classes  of  building,  too, 
there  are  requirements  of  a  special  nature  to 
enlist  the  architect's  attention  and  study.  But 
the  chief  point  I  have  yet  to  observe  about  them 
is,  that  the  process  of  thought  necessary  for  their 
design  is  the  natural  one — one  proceeding 
from  actual  want  and  common-sense  ideas  of 
fitness.    We  reason  inducticehj  in  planning 
and_  conceiving  such  structures — we  draw 
our  inferences  from  facts,  not  fi-om  ideas  and 
types.    Now,  we  must  observe  that  this  pro- 
cess or  mode  is  totally  opposed  to  that  adopted 
by  otir  church  architects.    The  procedure  may 
be  termed  "deductive ;  "  not  from  reason,  be 
it  observed,  nor  from  facts,  but  from  tradi- 
tional types  and  conventions.    The  inferences 
are  drawn  from  a  resume  of  the  past — from 
particiilar  examples  of  an  antecedent  age. 
Traditional  custom,  age,  or  association  is  the 
motive — it  may  be  a  kind  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm.   It  is,  and  must  necessarily  be,  a  pro- 
cedui-e  also  from  Mo«-essentials  to  essentials. 
As  I  have  shown  before,  education  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  this  system  of  architectural 
"  design  ;  "  implicit  copyism,  in  fact,  becomes 
the  perfection  or  result  of  its  operation.  In- 
herently defective  as  this  system  is,  it  becomes 
more  or  less  reasonable  as  we  allow  funda- 
mental ideas  of  plan  or  construction  to  influ- 
ence om-  type  or  model.    Generally,  however, 
we  find  "  style,"  or  the  period  chosen,  the  key- 
note, and  every  part  follows  suit.    Let  us 
take  the  recent  case  of  the  competition  for 
the  new  Cathedral  at  Edinburgh,  and  let 
us  take  Mr.  Street's  own  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  gave  rise  to  his  design ;  and  let 
us  note  the  order  of  the  report.     1st.  We 
have,  not  consideration  of  fitness  for  our  re- 
formed worship  ;  not  whether  the  usual  cathe- 
dral scheme  or  cross  plan  may  not  give  place 
to  a  more  commodious  and  unobstructed  ar- 
rangement; not  whether  the  plan  chosen  is 


the  most  economical  in  construction — but  the 
guidance  afibrded  by  "  our  national  tradition 
and  examples  "  in  style  and  arrangement.  It 
is  true  the  nave  is  said  to  be  made  "  imusually 
wide "  for  the  convenience  of  its  occupants, 
but  we  see  no  special  provision  for  such  increase 
externally,  though  we  have  aU  the  evidence  of 
a  desire  to  reproduce  the  general  efi"ect  and  detail 
of  thirteenth  century  Scotch  examples.  Mr. 
Street  is  a  verj^  painstaking  examiner  and  de- 
lineator of  the  peculiarities  of  Mediteval  works, 
and  to  give  him  justice  in  this  particular  in- 
stance, he  has  wisely  abstained  from  intro- 
ducing any  foreign  element ;  for  as  he  himself 
says — almost  in  direct  opposition  to  his  pre- 
vious ideas  or  earlier  designs — the  country 
Avhich  can  boast  of  Glasgow,  St.  Andi-ew's, 
Dunblane,  and  Elgin  cathedrals,  and  the 
abbeys  of  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  and  Holyrood, 
"  has  no  need  that  the  architects  should  leave 
theii-  own  country  in  search  of  what  is  most 
appropriate."  This  sounds  rather  strange, 
coming  from  an  author  who  has  probably  done 
more  to  Italianise  our  Gothic  than  any  one,  yet 
it  betokens  a  hopeful  awakening  to  a  juster 
sense,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  did  not  in- 
fluence the  design  for  the  New  Law  Courts. 

In  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  design  we  fiud  a  more 
independent  conception,  less  influenced  by 
customary  methods,  the  result  being — and  "l 
think  every  one  will  admit  it — a  far  nobler 
one,  a  design  which,  when  realized,  ^vill  reflect 
credit  alike  on  our  art  and  its  successful 
author. 

The  Building  News  has  given  the  profession 
a  means  of  comparing  the  two  designs,  which 
emanate  respectively  from  the  leaders  of  the 
two  schools  of  modern  art  here  indicated. 

G.  HUSKISSON  GtriLXAXIME. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on    Friday  evening  last,  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathows  in  the  chair. 
Messrs.  A.  Fairhead  and  ;C.  T.  Holmes  wore 
elected  Members.    The  thanlis  of  the  Association 
were  unanimously  accorded  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Alexandra  Palace  for  permitting  the  mem- 
bers to  visit  that  building  a  fortnight  ago,  and  it 
was  announced  that  the  nest  visit  to  buildings 
in  progress  would  be  made  to-morrow  (Saturday) 
fortnight.     Further  particulars    will    be  duly 
announced.    Attention  having  been  drawn  to  the 
Classes  for  Surveying  and  Chemistry  which  are 
about  to  be  started,  the  President  remarked  that 
he   was  sorry  to  find  from  the  reports  of  the 
various  classes  which   had  been  that  evenino- 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  the  Asssociation 
that  one  or  two  of  the  classes  were  not  so  well  at 
tended  this  year  as  hitherto.  This  diminution  in  the 
attendance  was  more  especially  noticeable  in  the 
Class  of  Design — the  class  which,  above  all  others, 
had  always  been  well  attended,  and  which  had 
been  looked  upon  as  the  backbone  of  the  Associa- 
tion— the  class,too,  which  had  always  been  regarded 
as  the  barometer  of  the  Association,  for  when  the 
class    was    flourishing    the    Association  also 
flourished,  and  when  the  class  was  languishing, 
the  Association  began  to  languish.    While,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  think  that  the  Association  was 
now  on  the  wane  because   from  some  not  very 
evident  causes  the  Class  of  Design  was  not  at 
present  very  flourishing,  he  appealed  to  all  the 
members  to  join  and  work  in  the  classes,  as  the 
strength  and  almost  the  i-aison  d'etre  of  the  As- 
sociation would  always  consist  in  its  classes. 

Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  A.R.I.B.  A.,  then  read 
the  following  paper  on 

Dilapidations. 

No  subjects  can  be  more  impoi-tant  to  us  than 
those  which  have  reference  to  our  daily  occupa- 
tion, and  believing  that  all  will  agree  in  this 
view,  J  bring  before  you  to-night  this  practical 
question  of  Dilapidations.  Every  one  is  prepared 
with  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  a  dilapi- 
dation?, yet  how  difficult  is  its  application  in 
practice  !  How  varied  are  the  views  expressed 
when  we  meet  our  professional  bi-ethren.  Let 
me  first  recount  a  few  instances  of  recent  expe- 
riences. One  case  where  the  lease  contained  the 
words,  fair  wear  and  tear  excepted.  This  was  a 
lease  granted  many  years  ago  for  a  term  of  50 
years,  and  contained  the  usual  repairing  covenant 


and  the  other  usual  covenants  to  insure  and 
deliver  up,  &c.    It  was  contended  that  becaustj 
the  words  I  have  mentioned  where  inserted  I 
could  not  claim  that  the  painting  and  other  re- 
pairing covenants  should  be  fulfilled,  but  that 
those  words  being  in  the  lease  I  could  merely 
claim  for  wilful  damage  done  by  the  lessee.  Now, 
imagine  for  ono  moment  that  this  view  was  cor- 
rect :  it  would  follow  that  the  lessee  need  not  at 
any  time  during  the  50  years  have  painted,  white- 
washed, or  repaired  the  premises  at  all,  and  the 
grantors  of  the  lease  or  their  successors  at  the 
end  of  the  term  would  have  received  back  pre- 
mises in  a  most  dilapidated  state,  or  even  in  ruins. 
I  put  this  idea  before  my  professional  brother, 
but  his  answer  was  naive — It  did  not  matter  to 
him — it  could  not  affect  his  position,  which  was 
that  fair  wear  and  tear  precluded  his  client  from 
making  any  outlay  ;  his  sole  responsibility  was  to 
prevent  wilful  damage  and  injury  to  the  pre- 
mises.   My  reply,  that  surely  during  50  years 
some  repair  must  have  been  contemplated,  even 
if  we  omitted  from   consideration  the  express 
covenant,  elicited  the  same  reply  in  different 
words  thus — My  client  is  entitled  to  the  use  of 
the  premises  with  fair  wear  and  tear.    By  fair 
wear  it  must  clearly  be  meant  that  he  is  to  have 
the  use  of  the  premises,  and  can  only  be  liable 
for  wilful  injury.    Now,  what  can  be  done,  when 
you  meet  such  an  arbitrator  ?  Only  one  course 
seems   open   to  you — to  suggest  calling  in  tha 
umpire.    Very  often  this  has  great  effect ;  but  as- 
it  adds  to  the  expense,  it  is  wise  to  resort  to  it  only 
as  a  last  method  of  settling  the  matter.  Archi- 
tects and  surveyors  are  [  called  unpractical,  un- 
business-like;  and  I  would  therefore  mostearnestly 
call  attention  to  this  expression  of  the  commercial 
world,  because  I  believe  in  a  great  measure  it  is 
undeserved,  and  as  to  the  small  portion  that  ma.y 
have  a  foundation  in  truth,  I  feel  confident  that  if 
we  discuss  the  practical  portion  of  our  practice, 
earnestly  endeavouring  to  find  the  proper  basis  of 
action,  we  shall  remove,   if  we  act  thereon,  the 
modicum  of  truth  in  the  a  ssertion.    Certain  is  it 
that  in  matters  of  taste  no  decision  can  be  arrived 
at.    We  may  design  the  most  perfect,  elegant, 
and  appropriate  building,  but  if  it  be  not  in  the 
style  of   our  critic,  he  will  damn  it,  find  fault 
(where  none  exists),  discover  errors,  which  are 
simpiy  excellences,  and  blunder  on  in  his  criti- 
cisms until  you  wish  most  heartily  that  the  critic 
had  not  been  invented.  If  however  the  style  please 
your  critic,  all  your  work  is  good  ;  and  this  fulsome 
praise  makes  your  face  crimson,  not  with  the 
honest  glow  of  well-deserved  praise,  but  with  the 
feeling  that  the  praise  is  not  true,  is  not  just.  It 
is  simply  the  critic  airing  his  absurd  theories  of  a 
particular  style.    In  matters  appertaining  to  the 
practical  questions  of  our  profession,  where  the 
critic  is  excluded,  surely  it  is  easy  to  arrive  at 
sound  conclusions,  at  sound  bases  to  guide.  Such 
questions  as  Quantities  and  Dilapidations  are  surely 
amongst  those  that  can  be  placed  in  the  category 
of  "  non-debatable.'*    On  these  at  least  we  may 
agree,  and  feel  that  when  we  have  to  meet  our 
brethren  no  umpire  need  be  called  in.    The  nest 
point  I  would  touch  upon  is  very  delicate.  It 
often  happens  that  a  friend  is  going  to  take  a 
house  on  lease.    To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  I  will 
mention  a  recent  instance.    A  friend  proposed 
taking  a  house.    I  offered  to  look  at  the  house 
without  charging  any  fee.    He  objected.    If  he 
wanted  a  survey  he  would  pay  for  it,  he  said,  but 
he  thought  he  did  not.    Well,  in  the  end  he  took 
the  house  without  professional  assistance.  He 
has  told  me  since  how  much  he  has  regretted  it. 
The  rent  was  more  than  the  value.    This  he  has 
discovered  in  a  very  practical  manner,  for,  wishing 
to  leave  the  locality,  he  has  tried  to  let  it.  The 
building  has  sunk  and  cracked,  and  at  much  ex- 
pense it  has  been  underpinned.  Conclusively, 
this  must  show  how  the  old  proverb  holds  good, 
"  Penny  wise — pound  foolish."    All  who  wish  to 
save  the  expense  of  employing  the  architect  and 
surveyor  are  nearly  sure  to  repent  it.    I  mention 
this,  because  my  friend  and  client  said  he  felfc 
confident  he  could  leave  the  house  directly  the 
settlement  took  place  ;  the  grantor  of  the  21  years'" 
lease  was  bound  to  keep  it  up.    Of  course  he 
discovered  his  error.    The  little  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  general  public  on  those  subjects 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  really  wonderful, 
if  we  consider  that  men  live  in  houses  and  usually 
take  leases.    Is  it  not  marvellous  that  scarcely 
any  non-professional  man  has  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  what  dilapidations  are?     As  some 
illustration  of  this  expression  of  opinion,  I  would 
refer  my  hearers  to  the  appendix  to  my  work  on 
this  subject.    Let  us  try  then  to  arrive  at  funda- 
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mental  principles  to  guide  us  in  assessing  Dilapi- 
dations.   First  we  have  to  consider  the  loaso 
then   the   promises,  thus — (1)  Its  covenants, 
(2)  The  date  of  the  lease.    (3)  The  probable 
state  of  the  promises  at  the  granting  of  the  lease. 
The  covonauts  must  bo  carefully  considered.  If 
you   find   no   spooifiod  time  mentioned  for  the 
painting,  then  you  will  find  the  safo  guide  to  bo 
— as  to'oxtornai  repair — that  the  more  exposed 
the  position  and  the  aspect,  the  earlier  will  paint- 
ing be  required.  You  will  notice  blistered  paint 
and  particularly  the  sashes,  as  they  best  show 
where  the  necessity  arises  for  the  renewal  of  the 
paint.     As  to  the  inside   paint,  it   is  much 
more    difKcult,   for   the   reason   that,  where 
no  time  is  expressed  for  painting,  it  requires  to 
show  some  injur-y  to  the  fabric  to  require  inside 
painting.    This  is  just  ;  the  necessity  being  to 
uphold  the  premises  that  they  may  be  delivered 
to  the  lessor  in  good  condition.    Now  internal 
painting  usually  has  little  to  do  with  preserving 
the  premises   from  damage.    Therefore,  where 
the  covenant  is  silent  as  to  the  internal  painting, 
it  is  safer  to  limit  the  requirement,  if  the  painted 
and  framed  work  be  in  fair  condition,  to  such 
portions  only  as  are  chipped  or  "  worn  to  wood." 
This  last  item  sounds   very  formidable,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  it  may  occur  very  often,  as, 
for  example,  cupboard  doors,   doors  of  rooms 
Hiuch  used,  and  in  such  like  instances.    Next  let 
me  notice  a  few  things  that  are  often  asked  in  a 
dilapidation   claim,   but  cannot   be  enforced. 
Where   drains    act  fairly,    no  claim  can  be 
made  for  taking   up   paving  or  boards  to  in- 
spect   drains    and   making    good ;   no  claim 
for     sweeping     chimneys,     if      they  have 
been  done  within  a  reasonable  time  ;    no  claim 
for  roofs,  if  they  keep  out  the  wet  and  the  fillet- 
ings  are  in  order  ;  no  claim  for  painting,  if  done 
within  the  prescribed  time,  imless  special  injury 
can  be  shown  ;  no  claim  for  papering,  if  done 
within  prescribed  time,  unless  damagedor  torn ;  no 
claim  for  ceiling,  if  done  within  prescribed  time; 
unless  improperly  injured.  Flooring,  again,  can- 
not  be   claimed  unless  broken,   cut,  or  worn 
through ;  paving,   only  if   cracked  or  broken  ; 
Bolts,  bars,  or  fastenings,  only  if  they  cannot  be 
made  to  fulfil  the  intention  of  their  position. 
For  walls  out  of  the  upright,  it  is  difficult  to  sustain 
a  claim  unless  the  cause  can  be  shown  in  some 
neglect  of  the  fabric.    Here  I  would  remark  that 
should  the  wall  be  condemned  by  the  surveyor, 
under  the  clauses  of  the  Dangei'ous  Structures 
Act,  the  lessee  would  be  bound  to  reinstate  it.  It 
must    be   borne   in  mind  that  dilapidations 
mean  a  very  different  item  to  the  requirement  of 
making  a  house  ready  for  a  new  tenant.  The 
new  tenant  fairly  expects  a  house  done  up,  fresh 
papered,  painted,  &c.,  but  the  outgoing  tenant  is 
not  bound  to  leave  the  house  in  such  a  state  ;  he  is 
only  bound  to  keep  in  repair  in  accordance  with 
certain  covenants,  which  all  have  for  their  basis, 
the  idea  of  the  tenant  having  the  use  of  the 
premises.    The  taking  of  dilapidations  is  very 
diflicult,  until  practice  has  rendered  it  easy, 
would  advise  all  surveyors,  acting   for  lessors, 
where  they  have  to  meet  another  surveyor,  and 
they  have  not  had  much  experience,  not  to  wait 
for  the  meeting    to    take    their  list,  but  go 
before     the    day    of    meeting,    and  prepare 
their  schedule,  so  that  nothing  may  be  omitted. 
When  they  meet  the  surveyor  against  them, 
advise  handing  him  a  copy  of  such  schedule,  as 
it  saves  much  time,  and  is  also  a  friendly  act 
Should  you  find  in  the  covenant  the  words  to 
keep  in  good  repair,  you  would  naturally  tiy  t^ 
lind  out  what  is  good  repair.    In  vain,  if  you 
want  an  exact  definition.    Good  repair  is  about 
equivalent  to  habitable   repair.     What  is  the 
latter?  you  would  inquire.    The  reply  is  that 
habitable  repair  and  tenantablo  repair  are  about 
equivalent,  or  of  equal  value.  Practice  alone  then 
can  enable  you  to  decide,  but  I  trust  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  the    principles  which  should 
gaide  us.   Next  let  me  notice  an  absurdity  in  the 
law — you  cannot  explain  matters  of  details,  only 
the  general  state  and  condition  of  the  premises 
at  the  time  of  the  demise.    This  point  arises 
where  you  wish  to  show  the  landlord  or  grantor 
of  the  lease  is  not  entitled  to  a  now  house,  and 
therefore  want  to  show  the  state  of  the  premises 
at  the  time  of  the  demise.    Well,  you  cannot  go 
into  the  detail,  which  would  fully  explain  the 
state  of  the  house,  but  you  must  state  generally 
the   condition.     Surely   this   system  of  giving 
evidence  might   with  advantage  be  amended. 
The  next  point  I  would  call  attention  to  is  very 
important,  for  the  I'eason  that  I  think  we  should 
all  strive  to  alter  it.    I  allude  to  the  custom,  on 


certain  estates  where  the  freeholders  are  poors  of 
the  realm  (I  do  not  wish  to  allude  more  particu- 
larly to  the  freeholders),  on  the  near  determina- 
tion to  arrango  terms  of  renewal  with  the  occupy- 
ing tenant,  and  when  those  are  fully  arranged, 
and  the  agreement  embodying  them  signed,  require 
p.aymont  in  cash  for  tho  dilapidations  under  the 
old  lease.   Can  anything  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
such  a  claim?  I  venture  to  say,  all  will  agree  with 
me  in  saying  No.    There  is  not  a  Kcintilia  of  j  us- 
tice  in  the  claim.    What  right  has  the  freoholdor 
to  that  money  ?    Not  one  iota  !    Tho  position  is 
this:  the  lessee  says,  I  will  repair  and  surrender  to 
you  in  accordance  with  the  covenants  of  tho  lease 
under  which  I  hold,  but  if  we  can  arrange  terms 
of  renewal,  it  will  suit  me  bettor  (because  either 
his  business  will  sutler  from  removal,  or,  if  a  pri- 
vate house,  ho  wishes  to   avoid  the  expenses 
connected  with  a  removal).    The  negociation  con- 
tinues carefully,  in  many  cases,  extended  by  the 
freeholders'  agent ;  so  that  no  time  is  left  in  which 
to  do  the  repairs  under  the  present  or  existing 
lease.      Tho  new  agreement  signed,  the  tenant 
feels  happy  :  he  thinks,  poor  innocent  fellow,  that 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  make  the  alterations 
and  outlay  agreed   to  in  such  new  agreement, 
within  the  time  specified  therein,  and  he  is  free. 
What  are  his  feelings,  and  what  would  be  those 
of  my  hearers,  if  such  a  case  happened  to  them 
when  the  freeholders'  surveyor  comes  in  a  few 
days  before  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  to  take  a 
schedule  of  the  dilapidations  ?    To  the  indignant 
reply  of  the  tenant — "Therecan  be  none  ;  I  have  the 
new  lease,  and  have  agreed  to  improve  the  property 
and  fully  repair," — calm  reply  of  this  great  free- 
olders'  agent, — "  The  new  agreement  in  no  way 
affects  your  liability  under  the  old  lease ;  and  as, 
to-morrow,  that  old  lease  expires,  there  will  be  no 
time  to  do  the  repairs,  and  I  shall  therefore  require 
the  amount  or  value  thereof  paid  in  cash."  Such 
an  instance  of  injustice  has  happened  only  too 
often  in  my  experience.     On  what  ground  can 
the  f reehoider  j  ustify  the  receipt  of  the  money  ? 
What  loss  has  he  sustained  ?    The  new  lease  is 
valued  by  his  surveyor  as  if  it  were  in  thorough 
epair,  and  the  valuation  is  so  taken  by  the  lessee. 
Surely  you  cannot  admire  such  practice,  and 
thei'efore  it  behoves  us  all,  as  far  as  lays  in  our 
power,  to  prevent  such  extortion,  which,  curiously 
enough,  seems  only  to  obtain  in  a  few  estates  in 
London,  where  the  freeholders  are   peers  and 
of  high  mark.    While  dealing  with  this 
portion  of  my  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
comparing  the  position  of  the  English  leaseholder 
with  the  Irish  tenant.    Recent  legislation  has 
certainly  created  an  anomaly.    Now  the  Irishman 
can  lay  out  almost   any   sum  he   chooses  in 
improvements  and  building,  and  if  required  to  go, 
gets  fully  compensated    for    bis   outlay.  His 
landlord  may  consider  the  outlay  stupid  and 
unprofitable,  but  he  cannot  prevent  the  outlay, 
although  he  is  bound  to  repay  it.    He  has  no 
voice  in  the  matter,  although,  as  I  have  said,  he 
must  at  some  time  or  other  find  the  money  to 
recoup    the  tenant   for  a  great  portion  of  the 
outlay.     Now,  to  turil  to  the  position  of  the 
English  leaseholder :  he  may  build  and  improve 
as  much  as  he  likes,  but  not  one  penny  can  he 
require  his  landlord  to  repay  him :  worse  still, 
he  is  liable  for  dilapidations  on  the  very  improve- 
ments he  makes.    Pardon  this  digression.  I  have 
made  it  to  show  forcibly  the  exact  position  of  the 
English  leaseholder.    To  further  exemplify  it,  I 
need    only  mention,  that  if   modern  sanitary 
science,    through   its    official  medical  officers, 
considers  the  premises  unfit  for  habitation,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  structurally  altered  to  render 
them  fit,  the  lessee  has  the  pleasure  of  pulling 
them  down,  or,  if  not,  the  authorities  will  do  it 
for  him  :  the  result  being,  he  is  deprived  of  his  in- 
come, while  the  freeholder  scarcely  suffers.  More 
frequently  he  does  not  suffer  at  all,  for  this  reason  : 
he  acquires  at  a  much  earlier  date  the  reversion,  and 
the  value  of  the  time  thus  gained  compensates  him 
for  having  the  ground  vacant.  Surely,  if  modern 
science  considers  that  premises,  which  everyone 
considered  fit   for  occupation   years  ago,  unfit, 
some  portion  of  the  loss  .should  fall  on  the  free- 
holdei-,  and  he  should  have  to  find  some  portion 
of  the  money  to  render  the  premises  fit  and  pro- 
per to  meetthe  requirements  of  advanced  scientific 
knowledge.    Let  us  try  to  look  at  this  point,  as  it 
beai-s  much  on  dilapidations  generally.    A  and 
B  enter  into  a  contract.    Both  believe  that  the 
premises  at  least  are  fit  for  habitation.  Improved 
science  says,  some  timo  afterwards,  "We  find 
these  premises  are  unfit  for  habitation."  Now, 
what  in  the  name  of  common  sense  ought  men  to 
do?  The  grantor  of  the  lease  should  say," I  am  sorry 


the  article  I  gave  you  for  a  number  of  years  for 
a  certain  sum  has  become  valueless,  from  causes 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  about  which 
we  could  have  no  idea  :  therefore,  pro  rata,  will 
meet   you  in   making   the   property  what  is 
requisite  to  meet  the  necessities  of  advanced 
science."    Such  a  cour.se   would  appear  right ; 
only  I  regret  I  cannot  mention  an  instance  where 
it  has  been  done.    Boar  in  mind  that  in  Ireland 
the  outlay  made  by  the  tenant  would  have  to  be 
repaid  him  when  ho  quitted  tho   promises.  I 
dwell  on  this  point  because  I  fool  it  isthe  keynote 
of  dilapidations.  Unquestionably,  dilapidations  are 
more  favourably  construed  as  regards  the  tenant 
than  they  were  formerly.  The  most  recent  decisions 
show  that  in  repairing,  to  avoid  a  heavy  payment, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  new  materials :  old  stuff 
may  be  used,  provided,  of   cour.se,  that  it  is  of 
proper  quality.    Tindal  (0.  J.)  stated  that  tho 
lessee  was  only  bound  to  keep  up  the  houso  as  an 
old  houso,   and  not  to  give  the  freeholder  tho 
benefit  of  now  work.    More  recent  decisions  ap- 
pear to  incline  oven  more  favourably  to  the  lessee. 
In  repairing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the 
treads  of  stairs  bo  worn  so  that  they  require  re- 
pair, only  nosings  can  be  claimed  ;  that  if  a  door 
be  injured,  tho  only  claim  that  can  be  sustained 
would  be  piecing.    I  think  the  foregoing  will  ex- 
plain how  at  the  present  time  we  must  take  our 
schedules.  Next,  as  to  the  time  of  doing  the  works 
to  prevent  a  money  claim  for  dilapidations.  They 
must  be  performed  durinr/  the  continuance  of  the 
lease.    One  point  I  would  here  mention,  as  it  is 
intimately  connected  with  this  subject.     It  is, 
that  fixtures  must  be  removed  during  tho  tenancy, 
or  continuance  of  the  lease.    It  is  so  often  that  in 
a  settlement  the  fixtures  are  made  a  set-off,  to 
some  extent,  to  the  claim  for  dilapidations,  that  I 
find  it  wise  to  mention  how  the  right  to  the  fix- 
tures may  cease   by  effluxion  of   time.  Now 
having,  I  think,  considered   how   to   take  the 
dilapidations,  how  to  meet  your  opponent,  and 
what  can  be  claimed,  we  come  to  an  equally  dififi- 
cult  subject,  namely,  How  to  assess  their  value? 
Here    I    think   it   would   be  an  advantage  if 
we  could  settle  some  standard  of  prices.  What 
value  is  a  broken  (stone)  fi'ont  hearth  ?  What 
value  is  the  reinstatement  of  a  bead  to  a  sash? 
What  price  would  you  affix  to  taking  down  and 
rebuilding  a  chimney  stack,  or  a  wall  out  of  the 
upright  ?    Try  to  tliink  of  all  that  is  necessary  in 
the    last-named    matter,    and    then  you  will 
realise     the     difficulty     ot     estimating  the 
money    value    of   this     dilapidation.  First, 
there  will  be  the  shoring  up,  then  tho  taking 
down,    then    to    estimate    how  many  of  the 
bricks  can  be  reused.    Next  the  new  plate  for 
the  joists  to  rest  on  (or,  better  still,  providing  for 
the  courses  in  cement) ;  then  in  your  schedule  you 
must  price  the  making  good  all  cornices  disturbed, 
all   ceilings,   and    other  work — of  course  the 
plastering  inside  of  the  new  wall,  the  new  skirt- 
ing (to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  skirting). 
When  you  have  tried  to  honestly  give  all  the 
quantities  you  will  find  the  labour  great  for  so 
smallamatter.  Still  if  we  wish  to  be  faithful  in  our 
vocation,  we  must  spend  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  the  evidence.     The  deduction  I  draw 
from  the  foregoing  is,  that  if  some  scale  could  be 
drawn  up,  with  authority  to  give  it  proper  weight, 
there  can  bono  question  that  one  great  stumbling- 
block  would  be  removed.    I  am  confident  that 
this  will  commend  itself  to  all  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  this  subject.    One  has,  at  l.ist,  settled 
every  point  except  pricing  out.    Here,  at  least, 
there  should  be  little  difficulty — a  scale  of  prices 
should  enable  the  surveyors  quickly  to  settle  the 
dispute,    Is  it  so?    No;  almost  more,  certainly 
as  much,  trouble  is  discovered  in  fixingthe  price, 
as  in   determining  what  are  the  dilapidations. 
Next  as  to  waste.    Probably  waste  is  even  less 
understood  than  dilapidations.  Shortly,  it  may  be 
described  as  of  two  kinds — namely,  voluntary 
and  permissive.     The  former  being  defined  as 
acts  of  commission;  the  latter  as  acts  of  omission. 
The  definition  is  of  little  consequence  to  us,  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  money  value  of  the  subject, 
which  is  not  regulated  by  the  kind  of  waste. 
Here  let  me  mention  a  curious  decision  which  I 
am  afraid  will  not  commend  itself  to  your  judg- 
ment.   It  is — suffering  houses  to  be  uncovered, 
whereby  the  rafters  or   other  timbers  become 
rotten,  is  waste.    But  the  bare  suffering  them  to 
be  uncovered  without  rotting  the  timbers  is  ?iot 
waste.    Again,  it  is  not  waste,  if  a  house  be  un- 
covered  when  a  tenant  comes  in,  if  he  suffer  it  to 
fall  down.    I  would  here  mention  that  altering 
premises  is  voluntary  waste,  and  it  is  no  defence 
to  any  action  that  may  bo  brought,  to  say,  and 
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oven  prove,  that  the  alteriitiona  ma  tei'ially  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  promises,  not  even  if 
.   you  substantiated  your  position  by  showing  that 
in  consideration  of   the  alterations  or  improve- 
ments you  have  obtained  from  a  substantial 
tenant  a  considerable  advance  of  rent.  Tiiereforo 
most  carefully  guard  your  clients  against  altering 
any  premises  they  may  hold  on  lease  uatil  the 
assent  of   the  freeholders   be   obtained.  One 
item   I   would  mention,  as   sometimes  a  claim 
is    made  for    it,  whicU  cannot    bo  sustained. 
Should  a  lessee  omit  to  paint  at  one  of  the  periods 
required  by  his  lease,  and  at  the  nest  paint  in  a 
proper  manner,  the   omission  to  paint  at  the 
earlier  period  is  not  a  dilapidation,  unless  some 
special  injury  can  bo  shown.    Next,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  whoi'e  the  lessee  does  not  re- 
pair properly  during  his  loase,  the  lessor  can 
claim  rent  for  tho  time  such  repairs  would  take 
to  do  to  satisfy  tho  dilapidations.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  assess  what  that  rent  should  bo,  but 
tho  surveyor  will  try  to  find  some  house  in  the 
same  locality  of  a  similar  description.    I  should 
advise  fixing  a  moderate  value,  as  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  jury.  As 
to  the  form  of  reference  it  is  too  well-known  by 
us  to  need  my  alluding  to  it.     One  difficulty 
many  of  us  must  have  had  to  encounter — it  is  to 
assess  the  dilapidations  where  tho  tenant  has  held 
ovor  for  some  time  after  the  lease  has  expired. 
He  holds  on  tho  same  covenants  as  those  in  the 
lease,  but  they  are  regarded  less  stringently.  It 
requires  care   to   fairly  dntermino    the  exact 
liability  of  such  a  tenant.    I  would  point  out  an 
error  that  I  have  sometimes  had  to  encounter. 
Some  surveyors  consider  the  notice  to  repair  of 
the  lessor  illegal  unless  it  contains  a  definite  list 
of  the  repairs  that  aro  required  of  the  lessee. 
This  is  not  so.    It  would  bo  quite  sufficient  if 
the  notice  merely  contained  these  words — "  I  re- 
quire you,  within  months,  to  repair  the  pre- 
mises you  hold  of  mo  in  a  proper  manner  in  all  re- 
gpectfi,  in  accordance  with  the  covenants  in  the  lease 
dated  <fec.    No  more  need  the  lessor  do,  although 
it  is  a  graceful  act  to  give  a  detailed  account,  so 
that  the  lessee  may  know  exactly  what  is  required 
of  him.    Tho  dispute  may  be  referred  to  two 
surveyors  and  the  umpire  they  may  ealect,  which 
is  certainly  tho  cheapest  and  most  satisfactory 
method  of  settling  tho  question.    I  will  not  to- 
night go  into   the  method  of   conducting  the 
Arbitration,    as  I  have  ah'eady  trespassed  on 
your  patience,  and  in  my  recent  paper  on  this 
subject  read  at  the  R.  I.  B.  A.,*    I  tried  to  go 
most  fully  into  that  portion  of  our  practice.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  say,  I  trust  the  suggestions 
I  have  made  will  bear  fruit,  and  a  more  uniform 
method  be  the  result. 


Discussion. 

A  Visitor  inquired  -whether  the  claims  which 
Mr.  Fletcher  had  referred  teas  having  been  made 
by  certain  nobie  freeholders  could  "be  actually 
sustained  at  law  if  a  determined  opposition  were 
made  ?  No  doubt  the  facts  were  as  Mr.  Fletcher 
had  stated,  but  the  practice  was  most  disreputable. 
He  had  always  been  under  the  impression  that  in 
order  to  pi'ove  a  claim  for  dilapidations,  tholes.sor 
must  prove  damage,  but  in  the  cases  in  question 
the  noble  freeholders  had  obviously  sustained  no 
damage. 

Mr.  Lact  W.  Ridge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  one  of  the 
surveyors  of  ecclesiastical  dilapidations  under 
the  recent  Act,  on  the  invitation  of  the  President, 
proceeded  to  point  out  wherein  ecclesiastical 
differed  from  lay  dilapidations.  He  remarked 
that  the  two  subjects  of  ecclesiastical  and  lay 
dilapidations  were  so  totally  different,  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  were  assessed,  and  the  -whole 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  were  so  utterly 
at  variance,  that  the  present  was  hnrdly  a  fit 
opportunity  to  go  into  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical 
dilapidations  at  all.  The  two  classes  of  dilapida- 
tions were  much  more  easily  described  by  their 
oontrast  than  by  their  similarity.  In  lay  dilapida- 
tions the  question  as  between  a  leaseholder  and 
tenant  presupposed  that  there  was  an  existing 
freeholder,  who  had  freeholder's  rights  and  duties, 
and  that  there  was  an  existing  tenant  who  had 
the  right  and  duty  of  living  on  the  premises.  In 
ecclesiastical  dilapidations  there  was  a  freeholder, 
but  a  freeholder  only ;  but  he  had  only  a  life  interest 
in  his  freehold,  and  there  was  no  tenant— the 
ecclesiastical  holder  of  the  benefice  not  being 
ob'iged  to  live  oa  the  premises.  This  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  thar.  in  days  gone  by  it  was  a 
very  common  thing  for  the  same  man  to  hold  con 
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siderably  more  than  one  living ;   obviously  ho 
could  not  occupy  all  at  once.  The  result  had  been 
that  ecclesiastical  dilapidations  concerned  far  more 
the /J/i/'iV:  of  a  building  than  lay  dilapidations.  If 
the  faliric  of  an  ordinary   house   tumbled  down 
when  let  to  a  tenant,  the  landlord  had  to  put  it 
up  again.    If  a  parsonage-house  or  anything  at- 
tached to  any  benefice  tumbled  down,  there  was 
no  ono  to  put  it   up  again  but  the  holder  of  the 
benefice  for  the  time  being,  who  was  bound  to 
re-erect    the     building     in    order    that  his 
successor     might    not     sustain     loss.  Ec- 
clesiastical dilapidations  affected  the  fabric  and 
stability  of  a  building  far  more  than  the  finishings 
and  decorations,  which  latter,  indeed,  did  not  come 
in  at  all.     The  courts  of  law  had  held  that  an 
incumbent,  not  being  obliged  to  live  on  the  pro- 
mises, -was  not  bound  to  keep  them  in  habitable 
repair  in  regard  to  anything  in  the  nature  of 
decoration.    He  was  thoiefore  not  obliged  to  do 
internal  painting,  paperhanging,  or  whitewash- 
ing ;  but  he  was  called  upon  to  do  external  paint- 
ing, whenever  necessary,  because  it  was  considered 
he  was  bound  to  do  that  in  order  to  keep  the 
woodwork  and  ironwork  from  decay.  On  the  same 
account,   colouring  or  painting  on  cement  work 
could  not  be  claimed.    There  was  no  allowance 
for  -wear  and  tear  in  ecclesiastical  dilapidations. 
The  theory  was  that  a  house  or  promises,  once 
built,  had  to  bo  maintained  us  a  new  and  perfect 
house  for  ever,  and  therefore  any  -svear  and  tear 
that  took  place  during  the  incumbency  of  any 
individual  had  to  be  made  good  either  during  liis 
incumbency  or  at  the  end  of  it,  and  at  tao  cost  of  the 
incumbent  or  his  estate.  Of  course  in  practice  such 
a  requirement  was  somewhat  ideal,  as  no  man  could 
make  good  (say)  the  amount  of  the  thickness  of 
floorboards  that  had  worn  away  during  a  number 
of  years  that  he  had  been  incumbent.     No  such 
ideal  view  was  taken,  but  the  moment  that  a 
dilapidation  had  taken  place — for  instance,  as  soon 
as  the  floor  was  broken  through — he  would  have  to 
make  it  good  ;  and  whereas,  in  lay  dilapidations, 
the  tenant  might  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
law  by  patchiug  tho  floor,  if  it  was  very  generally 
worn  the  incumbent  would  have  to  put  down  a 
new  floor,  and  he  would  have  to  make  not  only 
such  repairs  as  would  satisfy  a  life-tenant,  or  the 
tenure  of  years  by  an  ordinary  tenant,  but  such 
repairs  as  he,  being  the  freeholder,   ought  to 
make—  such  repairs,  moreover,  as  he  would  make 
if  he  -were  the  freeholder  for  ever.    The  recent 
Act  had  done  a  good  deal  towards  removing  from 
the  law  some  of  the  points  which  -worked  rather 
hardly  upon  incumbents.    In  lay  dilapidations,  if 
a  man  put  up  any  additional  buildings  he  had  to 
keep  them  in  repair  as  well  as  the  older  buildings, 
and  under  the  existing  law  of  ecclesiastical  dilapi- 
dations, the  incumbent  had  of  course  to  keep  in 
repair  anything  that  he  put  up  himself;  and  he 
had  to  keep  up  everything  that  was  on  the  spot, 
and  everything  that  had  been  on  the  spot  within 
reasonable   memory,  although  there  was,  Mr. 
Ridge  believed,  a  statute  of  limitations  in  regard 
to  the  subject.    Under  the  old  Act,  if  it  was 
shown  that  an  old  barn  had  been  takeu  away  by 
his  predecessor,  the   existing  incumbent  was 
liable  for  its  reinstatement,  the  theory  of  the 
law  being  that  when  he  entered  on  the  benefice 
it  was  his  duty  to  ascertain  if  an-ything  had  been 
taken  down,  and  if  so,  to  proceed  against  his 
predecessorfor  the  money  entailed  in  its  re-erection, 
and  whether  he  recovered  the  money  or  not,  he 
would  nevertheless  be  liable  for  its  re-erection. 
In  the  case  of  there  being  any  useless  buildings, 
formerly  a  very  intricate  process  had  to  be  gone 
through  in  order  to  obtain  a  faculty  from  the 
bishop  for  permission  to  remove  them.    This  had 
been  greatly  simplified  by  the  new  Act.    It  was 
now  also  made  more  easy  to  throw  the  cost  of 
repairs  on  the  revenues  of  the  benefice,  through 
the  medium  of  Queen    Anne's    Bounty.  The 
great  feature  of  the  Act  was,  that  a  man  putting 
his  premises  in  repair  during  his  incumbency  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  diocesan    surveyor  of 
dilapidations,  obtained  a  certificate  freeing  him 
from  all  liability  for  repairs  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  certificate.    This  -was 
a  great  advantage,  as  it  enabled  the  holders  of 
benfices  to  execute  their  repairs  in  their  own 
way   (subject  of   course    to    the   approval  of 
the  surveyor),  and  often  at  much  less  cost  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  the  holder  or 
his  estate  was  free  from  any  further  claim  for 
dilapidations  if  he  resigned  or  died  during  any 
period  of  five  years  coveied  by  the  certificate, 
except,   of    course,  wilful   waste.    Mr.  Ridge 
concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Banistsr  Fletcher  for  his  paper. 


^  Mr,  Thomas  Blashill,  in  seconding  tho  mo- 
tion, said  that  the  paper  was  very  instructive  and 
interesting,  but  in  one  point  he  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Fletcher — viz.,  that  of  the  possibility,  sug- 
gested in  the  paper,  of  fixing  a  standard  schedule 
of  prices  at  which  dilapidations  ought  to  be  exe- 
cuted. He  (Mr.  Blashill)  could  not  soe  his  -way 
to  the  fixing  of  such  a  schedule  of  prices  which 
would  do^  equally  well  for  tho  same  articles  of 
dilapidation  under  varied  circumstances  and  in 
dift'oront  localities.  The  rates  at  which  dilapida- 
tions could  be  fairly  priced  in  the  City  or  tho 
West  End  of  London  would  differ  from  the  rates 
at  which  they  could  be  priced  8  or  !)  miles  out,  or 
further  still  from  London;  so  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  standard  schedule  to  apply.  It  was  the 
architect's  business  to  settle  the  prices  in  each 
case,  after  taking  due  note  of  the  various  difficul- 
ties and  modifying  influences.  Architects,  he 
thought,  ought  to  meet  such  difficulties  boldly, 
and  not  seek  to  surmount  them  in  the  way 
suggested  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  for  very  often  injustice 
would  be  done  to  tho  client. 

Mr.  Johnson  asked  what  was  the  result  of  tho 
c^se  cited  by  Mr.  Fletcher  in  his  paper  in  regard 
to  painting  ?  Was  the  tenant  bound  to  do  the 
painting  or  not  ? 

A  Member  asked  whether  a  ceiling,  tho  key  of 
which  had  been  broken,  and  on  which  paper  had 
been  put  to  hold  the  plastering  up,  the  paper 
being  whitened  ovor,  would  be  deemed  a  dilapi- 
dation ? 

Mr.  Clarkson  said   that  what  particularly 
struck  him  during  tho  reading  of  Mr.  Fletcher's 
paper  was  a  point  which  must  have  been  con- 
stantly evident  to  all— namely,  that  the  injustice, 
ill-feeling,  and   inconvenience   continually  ex- 
perienced in  connection  with  leasehold  tenures 
would  be  done  away  with  if  the  leases  were  better 
constructed.     The  fact  was  that  lawyers  had  a 
form  of  lease,  and  used  the  same  form  over  and 
over  again,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  they 
roughly  adapted  this  form  to  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  the 
result  that  very  frequently  nobody  knew  exactly 
what  the  clauses  meant,  and  especially  the  repair- 
ing  clauses,   even   at  the  time  the  thing  was 
signed,  and  when  their  eccentric  phraseology 
came  to  be  interpreted,  perhaps  after  a  lapse  ol 
twenty  years,  their  haziness  became  still  more 
apparent.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  particular,  in  dealing 
with  buildings  which  at  the  time  of  being  leased 
were   not   in   good   condition,  to  show  that  it 
would  be  desirable   that  the  condition  of  suck 
buildings  should  bo  sufficiently  definitely  stated 
to  enable  the  surveyor  to  easily  ascertain  what 
amount  of  money  ought  to  be  paid  on  account  of 
dilapidations  on  the  termination  of  the  lease,  so 
as  to  put  the  bnildings  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  were  when  the  lease  was  taken  out.  He 
thought  that  was  only  reasonable.    Such  defects 
as  existed  in  a  building  or  buildings  at  the  time 
of  the  lease  being  granted  should  be  definitely 
stated,  in  the  same  manner  as  schedules  of  fix- 
tures were  drawn  up,  and  of  course  such  defects 
were  always  to  be  recognised  as  not  coming  within 
the  province  of  the  tenant  to  make  good,  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  should  not  necessarily  be 
allowed  to  neglect   them,   if   by  proper  means 
within  the  meaning  of  ordinary  repairs  he  could 
prevent  them  becoming  more  dangerous  to  the 
structure  of  the  building.  As  to  the  very  odd  way 
in  which  lawyers  compiled  leases  stipulating  that 
every  possible  kind  of  dilapidation  should  be  re- 
paired, he  would  remark  that  such  minuteness 
was  altogether  wasted,  especially  when  such  obso- 
lete   or  unheard-of  terms  as  "  wide-raft  ",j  &c., 
were  introduced,  as   they  generally  were,  for 
nobody  knew  what  such  terms  meant.    In  the 
matter  of  the  notice,  the  fact   that  the  notice 
should  be  absolutely  compulsory  after  a  certain 
time  had  been  given  during  which  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  schedule  could  be  effected,  if 
the  forfeiture  should  occur  necessarily  because  the 
tenant  had  neglected  the  repairs,  never  expecting 
that  the  landlord  would  pay  any  attention  to  the 
question    of   dilapidations,    it    seemed    to  be 
iniquitous.    As  to  the  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act, 
which  Mr.  Fletcher  had  incidentally  alluded  to  in 
his  paper,  if  the  requirements  of  modern  sanitary 
science  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  standard  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  people  should  bo  raised,  it 
was  manifestly  unjust  that  tho  leaseholders  should 
lose  the  whole  of  whatever  was  lost  in  the  matter. 
It  was  obvious  that  if  any  law  of  the  kind  was  to 
be  justly  brought  into  operation,  the  freeholder 
should  at  least  take  his  share  of  the  cost  of  im- 
proving his  property,  especially  as  he  would  be 
the  ultimate  gainer  by  its  improvement.  He 
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(Mr.  ClarkBon)  was  iuclinod  to  enJorsp  Mr.  Blash- 
ill's  romarks  a.'i  to  Mr.  l<'liitchorH  proposal  for  a 
schedule  of  prices  for  dilapidutions.  As  to  tho 
fighting  and  a(iiiabbling  which  so  ofton  took  place 
as  to  tho  meaning  of  repairing  covenants  in  leases 
ho  was  afraid  it  always  would  bo  ho,  so  long  as 
people  wore  expected  to  understand  tho  meaning 
of  phrases]  which  tho  lawyers  wlio  u.sod  them 
could  not  construe. 

Another  monibor  a.sked  Mr.  Ridge  to  whom,  in 
ecclesiastical  dilapidations,  an  iucumbont  was 
responsible  for  the  oxooution  of  repairs,  because, 
if  a  poor  man,  his  ideas  of  what  was  essential  to 
bo  done  might  diifer  considerably  from  the  ideas 
of  his  successor.  If  any  poor  incumbent  received 
preferment,  or  died,  leaving  the  building  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition,  and  supposing  that 
neither  ho  nor  his  estate,  if  proceeded  against, 
could  defray  the  cost  of  putting  the  building  in 
substantial  repair,  how  would  the  now  holder  of 
the  living  be  reimbursed  under  the  existing  Act  ? 

Mr.  RiDGB  replied  that  under  the  old  condition 
of  things  the  incumbent  was  liable  to  keep  his 
premises  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  repair,  which 
•was  quite  "  unwritten,"  but  which  was  perfectly 
well  understood.    If  he  failed  to  do  this,  he  or 
his  estate  was  proceeded  against  for  the  amount, 
and  if  his  successor  failed  to  racover,  well — so 
much  the  worse  for  hira.    Under  the  new  state 
of  things,  almost  exactly  the  eame  thing  occurred, 
the  only  point  being  that  the  official  surveyor 
was  the  party  to  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
was  referred  to  settle  what  ought  to  be  the  state 
of  repair.      The   other  side  had  the  rikdat  of 
appeal,  and  the  bishop  had   to  finally  adjudi- 
cate.  The  n«w  incumbent,  if  he  failed  to  recover 
from  his  predecessor,  could  borrow  the  amount 
of  the  cost  of  repairs  from  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
on  the  security  of  the  living.    In  answer  to 
further  question  as  to  whether  the  surveyor  of 
ecclesiastical  dilapidations  represented  the  bishop 
Mr.  Ridge  said  he  did  not  think  that  was  the 
case.    Tho  surveyor  was  nominated  by  the  arch- 
deacon and  rural  deans  for  the  approval  of  the 
bishop,  and  his  reports  were  submitted  to,  and  his 
action  taken  under  the  direction  of,  the  bishop, 
but  the  surveyor  really   represented  the  lay 
owner  or  owners  of  the  church  property,  whoever 
and  whatever  they  might  be. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  subject  was 
a  most  important  one,  and  a  branch  of  practice 
that  should  not  be  by  any  means  given  up  by  the 
architectural  profession.    He  had  always  main- 
tained that  the  surveyor,  as  a  practical  man,  was 
the  proper    man    to  deal    with  dilapidations, 
although  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the  assessment 
of  dilapidations  w.as  allowed  to  get  very  much  into 
the  hands  of  auctioneers,  who  really  did  not 
understand  tho  subject,  and  consequently,  were 
not  able  to  look  after  their  clients'  interest  in  the 
way  a  surveyor  could.    The  practical  surveyor 
was  a  far  better  man  to  assess  dilapidations  than 
the  man  who  merely  had  cognisance  of  valuations 
of  house-property.     Although  very   often  the 
amount  involved  was  comparatively  trifling,  yet 
in  numerous  instances  the  sum  to  be  expended  in 
making-good  dilapidations  was  very  considerable. 
The  reference  of  matters  to  an  umpire  was  to  be 
deprecated,  except  perhaps  in  rare  instances,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  two  upright  and 
honourable  men,  representing  different  sides, 
coming  to  an  amicable  settlement.    He  should 
like  to    know   whether   the    reinstatement  of 
premises,  which  had  been  altered  by  the  tenant, 
conld  be  insisted  upon  before  the  termination  of 
the  lease.    For  purposes  of  business,  buildings 
were  very  often  materially  altered  without  pulling 
the  building  about  much,  and  if  the  tenant  was 
obliged  to  reinstate  the    premises   before  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  it  would  very  often  be  a 
very  serious  thing,  as  the  reinstatement  of  the 
premises  would  make  them  more  or  less  useless 
to  the  tenant  for  the  purposes  of  his  business.  And 
was  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  repairs  should 
be  carried  out  within  the  time  stated  in  the  lease 
— i.e., within  three  calendar  months?  Leases  were 
copied  one  from  another,  and  were  the  same  in 
their  conditions  whether  a  large  or  a  small  build- 
ing.   In  large  properties  the  lessee  often  let  the 
property  to  sub-lessees,  and  when  he  had  received 
notice  to  reinstate  he  would  have  to  give  notice 
to  the  sub-lessoes  to  reinstate,  and   it  was  often 
impossible  for  them  to  comply  in  the  time  avail- 
able.   Was   the   lessee  subject  to  an  action  for 
ejectment  if  the  sub-lessees  failed  to  execute  their 
repairs  within  the  prescribed  time  ?    He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Blashill    and   Mr.   Clarkson  as  to  tho 
difficulty  of  fixing  a  list  of  prices  for  the  assessment 
of  dilapidations.    He  did  not  know  a  more  diffi- 


cult thing  than  to  assess  dilapidalions  properly. 
Ho  should  like  to  know  whether  the  lessee  was 
liable  fertile  carelessness  of  tho  sub-lessees?  He 
was  afraid   that  such  was  the  case  ;  but  what 


power  had  tlio  lessee  to  prevent  injury  to  tho 
premises  by  tho  tenants  ?  He  thought  he  could  not 
demand  admission  to  inspect  tho  premises, 
whereas  tho  freeholder  of  course  could  at  any  time 
go  and  view  tho  premises  and  give  his  notices. 

Another  Mumiihr  asked  whoUior,  in  renewing  a 
broken  brick  lloor  which  had  been  originally  laid 
upon  the  earth  and  sot  in  mud,  the  lessee  would 
bo  bound  to  lay  the  now  bricks  on  concrete  and 
sotjthom  in  mortar? 

Professor  Kekr  (who  entered  the  room  during 
tho  discussion),  having  boon  invited  to  speak  on 
Ihe  subject,  said  that  the  question  of  dilapidations 
was  one  in  which  he  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest, and  it  was  a   question  upon  which  the 
administration  of  the  law  was  so  extremely  un- 
certain that  the  amount  of  interest  which  pro- 
vailed  throughout  the  country  in  respect  of  the 
valuation    of  dilapidations  was  greater  than  one 
would  believe.    Ho  did  not  know  whether  in  Mr. 
Fletcher'  paper  or  in  the  discussion  any  allusion 
had  been  made  to  tho  now  Bill  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  constituting  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  if  that 
Bill  passed  into  law,  it  would,  though  indirectly, 
it  was  true,  effectually  do  away  with  a  good  deal 
of  the  inconvenience  of  what  might  be  called 
"  lawyers'   assessments."     The   Bill  expressly 
provided  for  the  introduction  into  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  of  that  most  important  of  all 
assessment,  so  far  as  the  architectural  profession 
was  concerned,  viz.,  that  of  lay  assessors.  The 
Court  was  to  have   the  power  of  appointing 
permanent     assessors — men    of    business,  not 
lawyers — to  whom  would  be  referred  all  questions 
of  fact,  such  as  dilapidations.    Without  referring 
to  the  various  descriptions  of  businesses  or  pro- 
fessions which  livould  benefit  by  that  provision,  it 
would  be  quite  enough  to  remark  that  surveyors' 
business  would  in  all  probability,  for  the  future, 
be  placed  in  the  hands   of  surveyor-assessors. 
Regarding  dilapidations  as  an  abstract  principle, 
there  was  this  to  be  borne  in  mind :  that  that 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  claim  of  the  landlord 
against  the  tenant  was  that  the  tenant  had  coven- 
anted to  keep  the  premises  in  repair.    Now  the 
precise  language  in  which  that  covenant  was  ex- 
pressed was  notably  quite  immaterial,  because, 
as  all  surveyors  knew  perfectly  well,  neither 
landlord  nor  tenant  ever  pretended  to  understand 
it.    (Laughter.)    That  was  a  grave  fact,  and  one 
which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  disputes  which 
occurred.    The  attorneys  worded  their  leases  in 
accordance  with  the  forms  which  they  found  in 
their  books,    or  according  to  previous  leases, 
they  themselves  having  no    sort   of  adequate 
conception  of   what  the  various  words  meant, 
nor  did  they  pretend  to  have  any  conception 
of  their  meaning ;  they  were  only  concerned  in 
taking  care  that  there  were  as  many  of  those 
words  as  possible — i.  e.,  that  the  partitions,  win- 
dows, sashes,  pilasters,  and  so  on  should  be  stated 
at  sufficient  length,  and  therefore,  to  all  appear- 
ance, with  sufficient  comprehensiveness.  That,  in 
the  plainest  possible  speech,  was  all  that  tho  soli- 
citor held  himself  responsible  for.    If  he  found  in 
the  draft  of  the  lease  that  such  obsolete  terms  as 
'•  wide-raft  "  were  omitted,  he  had  them  inserted, 
all  he  cared  for  being  to  see  that  the  words  were 
inserted,  as  they  were  in  old  leases ;  and  that  was 
perfectly  right  on  the  part  of  the  attorney,  because 
he  was  responsible  for  omissions.    What  was  it 
that  the  landlord  and  tenant  really  engaged  to  do  ? 
The  landlord  expected  the  tenant  to  use  his  pro- 
perty fairly  and  keep  it  up  fairly.    He  knew  no 
more,  and  he  expected  no  more ;  and  if  the  ques- 
tion were  put  to  him  by  the  tenant  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenancy  he  wotdd  say,  "  I  expect 
you  to  do  as  I  would  do  myself.     I  want  you  to 
use  my  house  fairly  and  keep  it  up  fairly."  The 
tenant  intended  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing, 
and  if  tho  landlord  were  at  the  commencement  of 
the  engagement  to  ask  him,  "What  is  it,  now, 
that  you  really   intend  to  do  ? "  the  answer 
would  be  in  precisely  similar  words  :  "  I  shall 
use  yottr  house  fairly,  and  I  shall  fairly  keep 
it  up."    The  Professor  said  he  was  of  opinion 
that  if  such  words  as  those  were  inserted  in  leases, 
thoy  would  do  far  more  towards  establishing — 
strange   as    the  proposition   might   appear — ^a 
definite  principle  or  basis  upon  which  valua- 
tions for  dilapidations  could   be  assessed  than 
all  the    words    and    terms     introduced  into 
leases  at  such  great  length.    When  the  assess- 
ment of  dilapidations  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 


his  surveyor  by  tho  landlord,  tho  Professor  said 
he  was  sorry  and  ashamed,  for  the  credit  of  his 
profession,  to  havo  to  say  that  in  too  many  cases 
the  landlord's  surveyor — following  the,  in  many" 
cases,  excellent  rule  of  each  man  doing  tho  best 
ho  could  for  liimsolf  or  his  client— considered 
himself  retained  to  make  tho  most  exacting  terms 
he  could  with  the  tenant.    This  practice  was,  ho 
was  ashamed   to   say,  far  too  common,  oven 
amongst  surveyors  of  high  repute,  and  could  not 
be   too  strongly  condemned  by  all  honourable 
men.    He  was  told  that  at  the  present  moment, 
on  one  of  tho  largest  estates  in  London,  tho  sur- 
veyor was  making  most  extraordinary  demands  ; 
to    sweep  all  the  chimneys  was  an  invariable 
demand,  and   also  to  cleanse  all   tho  drains, 
whether  they  wanted  it  or  not,  and  no  matter 
how  recently  thoy  had  been  done.  Anything 
more  utterly  at  variance  with  the  honour  of  tho 
profession  of  architects  and  surveyors  he  could 
not  conceive  ;  for  such  demands  were  radically 
wrong,  and  utterly  opposed  to  tho   spirit  of 
tho  agreement  which  tho  landlord  and  tenant 
had  como  to  between  themselves  as  men  of  busi- 
ness.   If  Lord  Solborne's  Bill  passed  into  law, 
tho  permanent  surveyor-assessors  would  bo  men 
of  distinction  and  eminence  amongst  architects 
and  surveyors — -men  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  such  business,  and  to  whose  honour  could  be 
safely  referred  all  matters  in  dispute.  Such 
surveyor-assessors  would  have  it  pretty  much 
in    their    own    hands    to  interpret   the  law 
equitably,    especially  if,  as  he  supposed  was 
to  be  the  case,  an  attempt  was  to  bo  made  to 
fuse  Law  and  Equity  together.    Lot  them  try 
for  a  moment  to  understand  what  really  was  tho 
intention  of  the  honest  engagement  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  as  meant  to  be  expressed  in  the 
ordinary  lease.  A  man  took  a  property  (say)  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period 
he  must  obviously  leave  the  property  so  much 
older  than  he  found  it.    This  did  not  seem  to  be 
understood  by  a  groat  many  surveyors,  but  it 
was  a  proposition  which  had  been  repeatedly 
laid  down  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  one  which 
was  laid  down  again  only  a  few  months  ago  by 
Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  and  to  such  good  purpose 
that  in  respect  of  a  certain  old  house  the  jury 
gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant — a  thing  which 
hardly  over  occurred,  because  the  lawyers'  idea 
of  dilapidations  was  that,  however  woU  a  tenant 
might  have  repaired  the  premises,  he  was  sure 
to  have  made  a  slip  somewhere  ;  that  however 
independent  of  repair  the  premises  might  have 
been,  there  was  certain  to  have  been  something 
which  had  been  overlooked.     Looking  at  the 
matter  in  the  abstract — for  the  lawyer  did  not  in- 
vestigate tho  matter  very  closely — the  lawyer 
said  that  there  must  always  be  dilapidations  ; 
but    surveyors   knew    better  :   there    was  no 
necessity  in  any  case  for  there  being  dilapidations. 
If  the  tenant  kept  up  and  used  the  property 
fairly,  so  as  to  have  none  of  what  was  called 
"  tear  " — if  he  wore  a  property  fairly  and  kept  it 
up  fairly,  why  should  there  be  any  dilapidations  ? 
There  was  one  covenant  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  was  extremely  injudicious  to 
make,  both  for  landlord  and  tenant.  Usually,  the 
tenant  covenanted  to  paint  externally  every  three 
years,  and  internally  every  seven  years.    He  who 
covenanted  to  do  the  latter  was  a  great  fool,  and 
if  any  surveyor  allowed  his  client  to  covenant  so 
without  protesting  against  it,  he  did  very  wrong. 
There  was  this  difference  between  painting  ex- 
ternally every  three  years  and  internally  every 
seven  years.    (It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
term  "painting"  as  used  in  leases  and  in  con- 
nection with  dilapidations  did  not  imply  anything 
of  a  decorative  nature  ;  painting  was  simply  a 
pi-eservative  of  wood  or  iron,  or  whatever  else 
it  might  be,  from  the  oxidation  of  the  atmosphere. 
Therefore  a  coating  of  paint  or  so  many  coatings 
of  paint  was  simply  the  covering  of  a  perishable 
surface  with  a  comparatively  imperishable  and 
preservative  matoriak    That  material  was  white 
lead,  the  oil  was  the  vehicle,  and  if  any  colour 
was  introduced  into  it,  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
pigment  was  introduced  for  the  sake  of  decorative 
effect  was  the  preservative   coating  tampered 
with;  like  many  other  things,  directly  ornamen- 
tation commenced,  substantiality  was  lost.)  Ex- 
ternal painting  was  the  periodical  coating  of  a 
perishable    surface  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
with  a  protective  coating  of  white  lead.  Internal 
painting  did  not  perish  by  oxidation  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent,  and  besides,  it  was  invari- 
ably more  or  less  decorated,  from  graining  and 
varnishing  up  to  the  extreme  richness  of  decora- 
tive ai-t.    While,  therefore,  a  man  covenanting  to 
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paint  his  promises  externally  oneo  in  throe  years 
■was  merely  covenanting  to  protect  perishable 
materials  from  the  action  of  tho  weather,  if  he 
covenanted  to  paint  internally  every  seven  years, 
he  covenanted  to  do  what  was  really  unnecessary, 
for  woodwork  loft  entirely  unpaintod  indoors 
would  not  suffer  in  the  least,  and  indeed,  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  time,  internal  woodwork 
■was  usually  loft  unpainted.    Tho  tenant  usually 
covenanted  to  paint  tho  external  wood  or  iron- 
work oneo  in  every  three  years  with  so  many 
coats  of  paint.    Was  that  always  enforced  ?  Cer- 
tainly not;  if  enforced  rigidly  and  strictly  it 
■would  soon  produce  a  revolution  in  leases,  and 
people  would  deolino  to  take  houses  on  lease  at 
all.    In  tho  country,  where  the  atmosphere  was 
purer  than  in  London,  external  painting  would 
stand  good  for  several  years,  and  internal  painting 
would  last  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.    With  re- 
gard to  the  external  painting,  the  surveyor  for  the 
landlord,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  had  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  property  had  been 
painted  within  the  three  years.    But  with  regard 
to  internal  painting ;  supposing  a  man  took  a 
valuable  property  at  tho  West-end  and  covenanted 
to  put  tho  place  in  perfect  decorative  repair,  and 
co'renanted  to  paint  all  internal  -n'oodwork  once 
in  every  seven  years ;  if  that  were  strictly  inter- 
preted, the  immediate  result  would  be  that  the 
graining,  varnishing,  and  other  decorative  work, 
would  be  painted  over  in  plain  oil  colours  and 
obliterated,  to  the  landlord's  loss.    In  all  such 
cases,  the  landlord's  and  tenant's  surveyors  had 
to  bargain  for  a  compromise  of  tho  matter.  He 
vras  not  given  to  say  much  in  favour  of  lawyers, 
but  one  thing  he  could  say  for  them,  viz.,  that 
they  wero  not  prono  to  create  disputes  about 
dilapidations,  and  that  when  they  did  occur,  it  was 
the  surveyors  who   must  take  all  the  blame. 
The  lawyers  knew  very  well  that  there  was 
nothing,  except    perhaps    an   action  for  eject- 
ment, which  it  was  so  difficult  to  conduct  to  a 
successful  issue  as  an  action  for  dilapidations, 
because  the  judges  could  never  bo  got  to  take  the 
strict  view  of  the  covenants  which  an  extreme 
surveyor  in  the  landlord's  interest  might  be  in- 
clined to  ask  for.     Lawyers  must  not,  therefore, 
be  blamed  for  disputes  about  dilapidations.  What 
ought  a  landlord's  surveyor  to  do  ?  The  Professor 
contended  that  he  ought  to  assess  the  repairs 
requisite  to  the  property  upon  the  simple  basis  he 
had  laid  down,  and  so  that  the  property  should  bo 
left  in  such  a  condition  as  it  would  have  been  if 
fairly  used  and  kept  up.    Anything  more  than 
that  he  ought,  if  possible,  to  ignore.    If  the  sur- 
veyors on  both  sides  would  act  upon  this  basis, 
they  would  find  the  lawyers  ready  to  settle.  If,  as 
he  had  stated,  the  pi-ovisions  of  the  new  Bill  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  were  carried  into  effect,  it  would 
be  a  most  important  alteration  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  in  this  particular  matter,  because 
there  would  then  be  an  end  of  arbitrations.  When 
a  dispute  got  into  court,  it  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  go  to  the  assessors,  instead  of  an  attempt 
being  made  to  settle  it  in  the  ordinary  haphazard 
manner  of  surveyors'  references.    The  discredit- 
able way  of  choosing  an  umpire  by  each  arbi- 
trator writing  the  nauios  of  proposed  umpires  on 
pieces  of  paper,  and  then  drawing  them  from  a  hat, 
would  bo  done  away  with,  and  not  before  it  was 
time,  for  the  arbiti-ators  might  just  as  well  toss  up 
for  umpire.    The  proposed  lay  assessors  would  be 
continually  exposed  to  public  criticism,  and  con- 
stantly liable  to  have  their  decisions  revised. 
These  considerations  would  compel  a  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  their  duties,  and  though  they 
might  make  some  mistakes  at  first — as  judges 
new  to  the  bench  frequently  did — still  they  would 
learn  by  experience  to  avoid  such  mistakes,  and 
after  a  time  would  become  of  the  most  essential 
service. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion  to  the 
meeting,  expressed  the  indebtedness  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession generally  to  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  not 
cnly  for  his  paper  on  that  occasion,  but  for  his  very 
able  and  instructive  articles  in  the  BiriLDiso 
News  on  "  Dilapidations  "  and  "  Quantities."  Tho 
preparation  of  such  articles  must  entail  the  ex- 
penditure of  much  time  and  trouble  ;  but  he  was 
sui'o  that  the  ai'ticles  in  q^aestion  would  be  of  great 
benefit,  especially  to  the  younger  mon  in  tho  pro- 
fession. The  motion  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation, 

Mr.  Banister  Fletcicer,  in  reply,  said  that 
as  to  the  question  whether  the  claim  under  the  old 
lease  could  be  sustained,  although  a  new  lease  had 
been  granted,  the  answer  was  clearly  yes.  The 
granting  of  a  new  lease  for  the  same  premises  did 


not  in  any  way  affect  the  covenants  of  the  old 
lease.  Ho  quite  agreed  that  morally  this  was 
wrong,  but  legally  it  was  correct.  As  to  his  pro- 
posaHor  fixing  a  schedule  of  prices  for  dilapida- 
tions, ho  had  not  heard  anything  which  tended  to 
sliow  that  it  was  impossible.  It  had  boon  objected 
th-at  one  set  of  pricos  would  not  do  equally  well 
for  all  districts,  but  it  was  also  true  that  other 
work  could  not  be  executed  in  all  districts  at  tho 
same  prices,  and  yet  there  wore  builders'  price- 
books  publishod.  True  it  was  that  by  constant 
practice  the  architect  got  to  be  independent  of 
such  aids,  or  almost  so,  and,  indeed,  no  one  ever 
thought  of  being  bound  by  tho  statements  of  any 
price-book,  which  wore  of  value  simply  as  an  ap- 
proximation to  what  was  needed.  If  it  wore  pos- 
sible, then,  to  have  compiled  a  series  of  tables 
showin,:^  the  approximate  prico-i  of  new  works,  it 
was  just  as  o;i,sily  ))os^iblo  to  piibii-ili  approximate 
prices  at  which  various  kinds  of  dilapidations 
could  bo  executed,  leaving  it  to  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  the  surveyor  to  modify  or  alter  such 
prices  as  he  saw  fit.  Such  a  book  would  be  very 
useful  for  placing  in  the  hands  of  a  surveyor  on 
the  opposite  side,  who  perhaps  had  no  idea  of  the 
price  at  which  dilapidations  ought  to  be  assessed, 
and  would  save  no  end  of  trouble  and  misunder- 
standing. He  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ridge 
whether  the  certificate  given  by  the  ecclesiastical 
surveyor  exempted  the  incumbent  for  a  period  of 
five  years  from,  any  liability  for  repair  except 
wilful  waste,  and  whether,  if  the  house  tumbled 
down  during  the  period  of  five  years,  the  incum- 
bent would  be  exempt? 

Mr.  Ridge  said  that  the  certificate  gave  such 
exemption,  and  although  it  might  be  very  dis- 
creditable to  the  surveyor  if  the  house  did  come 
down,  the  incumbent  was  not  liable  unless  it  could 
be  proved  that  he  had  contributed  to  the  disaster. 

Mr.  Fletchkr,  in  continuation,  said  that  a 
ceiling  held  up  by  paper  was  most  certainly  a 
dilapidation.  He  concurred  very  much  with 
nearly  all  that  Mr.  Clarkson  had  said,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  v^hich  leases  were 
usually  drawn  up,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  a  schedule  of  the  exact  state  of 
the  premises  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the 
lease  could  be  appended  to  the  schedule  of  fix- 
tures. With  regard  to  the  President's  questions, 
as  to  whether  the  dilapidations  should  be  made 
good  before  the  expiry  of  the  three  months' notice, 
and  whether  the  lessee  was  liable  to  an  action  for 
ejectment  in  the  event  of  the  sub-lessees  failing 
to  comply  with  the  notice,  there  was  no  question 
that  that  would  be  so.  A  remedy  for  this  could 
easily  be  found  on  the  basis  of  the  recent  altera- 
tion in  the  insurance  clause.  Formerly,  when 
the  insurance  was  dropped,  although  accidentally 
or  by  mischance,  the  lease  became  absolutely  for- 
feited, and  there  was  no  remedy.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  an  alteration  was  made  to  remedy  this 
hardship.  He  quite  agreed  with  all  that  had  been 
said  as  to  the  failure  of  justice  which  often  re- 
sulted from  barristers'  references.  With  regard 
to  the  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  it  entailed  considerable  hardship  upon 
the  lessee,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  a 
good  strong  agitation  could  be  got  up  for  remedy- 
ing the  evil.  In  any  case,  the  freeholder  ought 
to  bear  some  proportion  of  the  cost  of  applying 
such  an  arbitrary  Act.  Admitting  that  sanitary 
improvement  was  desirable,  the  freeholder  ought 
to  bear  his  share  of  its  introduction,  especially  as 
he  would  be  the  ultimate  gainer  and  would  reap 
almost  the  entire  benefit.  He  heartily  concurred 
with  the  President's  remarks  as  to  the  incapability 
of  auctioneers  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  dilapi- 
dations ;  as  a  rule,  auctioneers  had  not  the 
remotest  knowledge  of  the  subject.  As  to  the 
President's  question  about  reinstatement?,  they 
would  certainly  have  to  be  effected  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  lease,  unless  the  consent  of  the 
lessor  had  been  obtained  for  the  alterations  to  be 
made — then,  no  reinstatement  was  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand,  were  the  premises  altered  without 
the  consent  of  the  lessor,  the  lease  would  be  for- 
feited. The  enormous  power  which  was  vested 
in  the  hands  of  landlords  and  lessors  was  hardly 
credible,  and  the  only  reason  that  such  powers 
existed  was  that  they  were  not  exercised  except 
occasionally  by  exceptionally  "  sharp  ''  people. 
A  lessor  could  only  proceed  against  the  lessee,  or 
"  his  administrators,  executors,  and  assigns,"  and 
not  against  a  sub-tenant.  He  agreed  with  Pro- 
fessor Kerr,  that  if  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill 
passed  in  its  integrity,  it  would  operate  most  ad- 
vantageously to  the  profession.  He  could  not  say 
that  he  had  often  met  with  unprincipled  sur- 
veyors, although  he  had  had  many  years'  expe- 


rience. Of  course  each  surveyor  felt  bound  to  do 
the  best  ho  could  for  his  client,  but  he  thought  it 
was  rare  for  a  surveyor  to  make  exacting  torma 
regardless  of  any  one  but  his  own  cliont.  The 
Professor  had  very  fairly  stated  that  no  surveyor 
would  advise  his  client  to  take  a  lease  in  which  tho 
■'painting  externally  every  seven  years"  clause 
appeared  ;  but  in  point  of  fact  nearly  every  lease 
contained  the  clause,  and  there  was  no  prospect 
of  any  alteration  so  long  as  tho  lawyers,  who  drew 
up  the  leases,  entertained  their  present  notions  as 
to  what  was  necessary  in  the  wording  of  a  lease. 
The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ON  THE  FIGURE-SCULPTURE  IN  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

Lecture  III.* — Italian  and  Late  Northern. 
ScuLi'TURii  OP  the  Middle  Ages. 

MR.  J.  F.  REDFERN  delivered  the  third  and 
concluding  lecture  of  this  course  at  the 
Architectural  Museum  on  the  8th  ult.  The 
author  remarked  that  although  he  was  only 
able  to  bring  his  last  lecture  (On  Early 
Mediaeval  Sculpture)  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  there  consequently  remaining  the 
productions  of  nearly  another  century  which 
strictly  belonged  to  early  work,  yet,  in  com- 
mencing the  present  lecture  with  the  thirteenth 
century  he  started  with  a  period  when  the  whole 
life  of  tho  western  nations  was  being  changed  by 
the  great  Crusades,  and  when  sculpture,  like  most 
other  things,  was  throwing  off  the  darkness  in 
which  superstition  and  severe  monastic  discipline 
had  enveloped  the  preceding  age.  The  contact  of 
the  west  with  the  east,  caused  by  the  Crusades, 
wrought  several  great  results  beneficial  to  the 
West.  The  civilisation  of  the  Mussulman  and  the 
Greek  opened  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  Crusaders  a 
state,  of  refinement  of  which,  in  their  half-barbarous 
state  they  had  no  previous  knowledge,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  foreign  national  life  becoming 
familiar,  a  host  of  prejudices  were  swept  away. 
Utterance  was  first  given  to  this  enfranchisement 
of  the  mind  in  the  lays  of  the  Troubadours,  and  it 
was  perhaps  the  stirring  poetry  of  these  wan- 
dering minstrels  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  new  vigour  -which 
became  infused  into  the  plastic  arts  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  As  from  the  heroic  songs  of  Homer 
sprang  the  great  achievements  of  Classic  art, 
so,  from  the  chant  of  the  Provengal  knights 
was  first  breathed  the  life  of  that  Mediajval 
art  which  alono  had  been  worthy  to  com- 
pare with  the  great  time  of  Phidias.  Since 
the  best  days  of  Greek  art,  never  had  sculpture 
and  architecture  so  genuinely  and  harmoniously 
combined  as  we  saw  them  in  the  works  of  the  Early 
Gothic  period.  Both  pursued  by  the  same  artist, 
an  order  and  balance  existed  of  the  happiest 
effect.  The  old  confusion  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Romanesque,  where  sculpture  was  pressed  into 
use  in  the  most  crowded  and  haphazard  way,  had 
quite  disappeared,  and  in  portals  and  porches, 
and  on  facades  and  buttresses,  was  seen  every- 
where apparent  that  well-ordered  arrangement, 
that  intelligible  scheme  of  decoration,  which  could 
be  read  like  a  book,  and  was  a  grand,  symbolical, 
and  historical  hymn  of  praise,  so  to  speak, 
wherein  was  displayed  the  whole  wisdom  and 
faith  of  the  day.  The  central  idea  of  these  grand 
schemes  was  generally  formed  by  the  stories  of 
the  Redemption  and  Fall  of  Man.  No  longer  was 
the  figure  of  Our  Lord  found  seated,  enthroned, 
and  simply  surroimded  with  the  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists  ;  but  angels,  prophets,  patriarchs, 
apostles,  and  saints,  each  in  their  order,  stood 
round  the  "Majesty,"  which  occupied  the  most 
worthy  place  on  the  fabric.  In  other  positions 
the  relation  the  Virgin  had  to  the  Redemption 
found  expression,  and  with  this,  scenes  and  figures 
from  the  Old  Testament  were  typically  combined  ; 
while,  in  more  subordinate  positions,  local  saints 
or  worthies  were  represented,  and  by  reliefs  well- 
placed  the  Last  Judgment  was  depicted.  Lastly, 
there  were  often  added  scenes  from  the  natural 
and  intellectual  life  of  man,  his  amusements,  and 
his  labours  ;  the  productions  of  the  seasons  and 
the  courses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  strangely 
mixed  with  all  this  true  expression  of  reverence 
and  the  religious  mysteries,  were  found  the 
oddest  displays  of  humour,  with  caricatures  which 
sometimes  sank  to  the  absolutely  gross,  but  yet 
combining  with  the  whole  scheme,  in  a  way  we 

*  Lectures  I.  and  II.  were  reported  and  illustrated  in  the 
BniLDiNG  News  for  March  14  and  March  28,  and  this  week 
we  illustrate  some  of  the  works  mentioned  in  the  third 
and  last  lecture  of  this  series. 
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could  scarcely  comproliond  now,  to  form  ono  grand 
Te  Dnum,  or  at  any  rato,  to  point  out  tliat  overy- 
thing  should  bo  dono  to  tho  glory  of  God.  Boforo 
f  urthor  conMidoring  tlio  groat  schoiuos  of  sculp- 
turo,  Mr.  Rodforn  said  a  few  words  aa  to  tho 
grotosquos,  remarking  that  tho  modorn  mind 
could  not  but  condomn  thorn  for  ovorstopping  the 
limits  of  doconcy,  as  thoy  often  did,  and  con- 
domnod  they  had  beon  most  severely.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  had  found  apologists.  It  had 
l>)on  said  that  tho  ascotic  mind  invented  them  to 
tost  tho  resistance  of  the  flesh — -to  tempt  tempta- 
tion, as  it  were.  Then,  again,  thoy  had  boon 
likonod  to  the  objectionable  language  in  Shako- 
sphere,  as  quite  belonging  to  the  timo,  and  which 
must  bo  toloratod  in  consequence.  Tho  first 
theory  Mr.  Redfern  did  not  bolievo  was  corroot  at 
all ;  tho  second  was  nearer  tho  truth.  The 
lively  imaginations  of  the  Northern  races,  now 
nearly  freed  from  the  goblin-creating  superstitions 
of  the  previous  age,  not  only  sought  expression 
in  tho  songs  of  the  troubadour,  or  in  strictly 
religious  art,  but  ovoi-flowed  in  wit  and  humour. 
Many  of  these  grotesques  were  simply  and  solely 
intended  for  .esthetic  ornament,  whether  they  were 
found  on  console,  capital,  gurgoyle,  misorei-e,  or 
elsewhere.  Many  excellent  examples  of  these 
grotesques  were  to  be  found  in  the  museum. 
Although  the  first  evidences  of  the  new  style 
were  perhaps  seen  at  the  Cathedral  of  Laon 
(1210"),  and  although  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  tho  earliest  Gothic  work  was  the  decoration 
of  the  portals  of  the  fa9ade  at  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris,  yet  it  was  at  Chartres  (see  Fig  1.)  that  the 
transition  from  the  earlier  severe  style  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Gothic  was  perceptibly  to  be 
traced.  There,  in  the  sculpture  of  the  transept 
gables,  it  could  be  followed  step  by  step. 
At  first  the  figures  were  constrained  and  solemn ; 
the  draperies,  hitherto  formal,  with  perfectly 
straight,  or  parallel  shallow  folds,  become  varied 
with  rich  curves  ;  the  heads  heavy  and  the  hair 
hard  and  stiff,  were  altered  by  the  endeavoiir  to 
get  individual  expression  into  them ;  but  the 
effort  still  left  them  somewhat  sharp  and  cold. 
Afterwards  the  columnar  uprightness  of  the 
statues  was  considerably  got  rid  of,  and  a  more 
natural  and  vai-ied  outline  was  sought  for ;  and 
lastly  the  heads,  which  drooped  heavily  forward 
in  the  earliest  specimens,  were  now  placed  natu- 
rally on  the  shoulders.  But  it  was  at  Ste. 
Chapelle  in  Paris,  and  at  Wells  Cathedral 
in  our  own  country,  where  we  first  met  with 
the  style  in  its  complete  development.  Every 
trace  of  the  rudeness  of  the  earlier  styles 
had  vanished  in  the  statues  of  the  Apostles  and 
and  angels  in  the  interior  of  S.  Chapelle,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  Mediaeval  art  we  found  re- 
ligious dignity  blended  with  the  grace  of  nature, 
for  now  had  been  rediscovered  and  again  adopted 
that  gi-aceful  and  easy  line  of  the  figure  which 
in  the  antique  had  been  used  with  such  beautiful 
results,  but  which  from  tha  Byzantine  period  till 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  been 
quite  lost.  This  line  was  of  great  importance  to 
all  art,  but  in  none  perhaps  was  it  so  much  a 
characteristic  as  in  Mediaeval  art,  where  at  first 
it  was  used  with  tho  most  delicate  artistic  taste, 
but  which  in  the  decline  of  Gothic  art  degenerated 
into  the  most  exaggerated  mannerism  and 
theatrical  attitudinising.  At  Wells  this  swing  of 
the  figure  was  less  apparent  than  in  the  S. 
Chapelle,  but  the  other  characteristics  of  the 
Gothic  were  here  fully  ripened.  In  the  grand 
colossal  statues  of  the  kings  and  queens  something 
of  the  severity  of  tlie  Romanesque  seemed  pm-- 
posely  retained,  as  in  keeping  with  the  regal  dig- 
nity required.  (Soo  Fig.  3).  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  seated  colossal  figures  of  the  bishops,  and  in 
other  representations,  the  draperies  fell  in  grand, 
deeply-cut,  and  flowing  folds,  while  the  heads  had 
assumed  a  type  of  nobleness  and  power  that  could 
not  be  found  in  any  other  works  of  the  period. 
In  not  a  few  of  the  figures  there  was  also  the  naive 
feeling  and  delicacy  so  charming  in  the  works  at 
the  Ste.  Chapelle.  Englishmen  ought  to  be  proud 
of  this  great  work,  for  it  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  those  grand  schemes  of  sculp- 
tured decoration  which  had  been  before  alluded 
to,  and  which  had  been  said  by  Flaxman  to 
embrace  tho  noblest,  most  useful,  and  inte- 
resting subjects  possible  to  be  chosen;  but  it  was 
the  work  of  Englishmen  at  a  time  when  Cima- 
bue,  tho  restorer  of  painting  in  Italy,  was  in 
his  infancy,  and  when,  in  that  country  too,  Nicolo 
Pisano  had  scarcely  commenced  his  labours  of 
reviving  Italian  sculpture.  Among  the  600  figures 
in  relief,  and  the  statnesthat  covered  the  west  front 
of  Wells  Cathedral,  there  were  some  that  woiild  not 


disgrace  tho  sculpture  of  any  time.  Having 
given  at  some  lengtli  an  enumeration  of  the  varied 
subjects  of  this  magnificent  scheme  of  sculptured 
decoration,  Mr.  Rodforn  remarked  that  the 
grand  attitudes  of  the  colossal  seated  kings, 
so  far  removed  from  tho  eye,  wore  well  worth 
attention  ;  particularly  as  the  architecture  of  the 
present  timo  was  attaining  to  loftier  proportions 
every  day.  We  found  in  their  foreshortening, 
proportion,  and  general  treatment,  an  effect  the 
most  admiral)lo  for  figures  placed  in  a  lofty  posi- 
tion. Wo  remembered  tho  competition  between 
Phidias  and  Alcamenes,  with  tho  result  that  the 
works  of  tho  latter  appeared  best  in  the  studio, 
and  those  of  the  former  carried  oil'  tho  palm 
when  placed  in  their  destined  and  exalted  place  in 
the  temple.  Tho  short  thigh  of  the  great  statuo 
of  Theseus  was  an  evidence  of  tho  knowledge  of 
the  groat  Greek  master  in  this  respect  ;  and  tho 
seated  statues  at  Wells  proved  that  another  secret 
of  tho  success  of  the  prince  of  Greek  art  had 
been  discovered  by  tho  sculptors  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  But  in  Gothic  figures  the 
moans  to  attain  this  right  effect  in  works  highly 
placed  were  not  identical  with  those  used  by  tho 
Greeks,  but  were  these  : — Tho  head  was  placed 
well  back  (Fig.  2),  the  shoulders  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  chin  kept  in  :  the  body  was  made 
long,  the  thighs  very  short  and  sloping.  Mr. 
Redfern  was  here  speaking  of  seated  figures; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  lengthening  the  body 
and  shortening  the  thighs,  this  treatment  equally 
applied  to  erect  figures  (see  Fig.  2).  Tho  legs, 
when  standing,  were  not  allowed  to  show  the 
joints  of  the  knees  prominently;  but  while  the 
position  of  tho  limb  was  indicated,  the  necessity 
of  pressing  back  the  knees  did  not  admit  of  tho 
form  being  plainly  shown  through  the  drapery. 
All  this  was  matter  of  proportion,  and  did  not 
affect  the  treatment  of  detail  or  the  line  of 
drapery  a  wit :  and  so  valuable  was  it  to  Gothic 
art,  that,  with  scarcely  a  modification,  it  was  re- 
tained to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  bearing  with 
success  all  the  variations  of  style,  both  of  ex- 
pression and  drapei-y,  which  marked  Gothic 
sculpture  to  its  decline.  It  was  not  only  adopted 
in  figures  placed  far  from  the  eye,  bat  afterwards 
in  those  intended  to  bo  seen  closely.  The  work- 
ing of  the  detail  of  the  statues  at  Wells — as, 
indeed,  in  all  Early  Gothic  productions — was  the 
same  in  figures  placed  70ft.  from  the  point  of 
sight  as  those  at  7ft.,  and  was  done  with  the 
greatest  care  and  precision.  The  coarse  execu- 
tion of  the  largo  late  fourteenth-century  figures, 
an  example  of  which  we  have  in  the  Apostles  on 
the  Wells  west  front,  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
fineness  of  the  early  work  of  the  rest  of  the  statues. 
The  drapery  bore  a  remarkable  likeness  to  that  of 
Greek  work,  both  in  its  fine  flowing  circular  lines 
following  the  form  of  the  limbs,  and  in  the  ribbed 
and  gouged  treatment  of  tho  thin  folds,  the  cos- 
tume of  the  period,  which  was  still  the  same  as  that 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  yet  further  helping 
this  aflSnity  to  the  classic.  In  fact,  in  so  many 
respects  did  these  two  periods  of  the  plastic  arts 
resemble  each  other,  that  we  found  the  point  of 
difference  reduced  to  just  this:  that  while  tho 
Greek  artist  portrayed  the  beautiful  of  the  out- 
ward natm-e,  the  Gothic  strove  to  exhibit  the  inner 
nature  of  man,  and  so  in  the  latter  art,  more 
results  were  asked  for  from  art  feeling  than  from 
art  knowledge.  As  far  as  figure  sculpture  was 
concerned,  it  is  perhaps  at  Rheims,  which  belongs 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  where 
the  early  Gothic  stylo  is  brought  to  perfection. 
The  dignity  and  grace  here  attained  are  truly 
marvellous,  and  tho  extent  to  which  sculpture 
is  used  makes  the  architecture  almost  lost. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  treatment  of  the 
drapery  was  entirely  new.  Now  the  thin  circular 
fold  quite  disappeared,  and  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century  assumed  a  character  more  like  natural 
drapery  than  any  ever  produced.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  grand  conventional  lines  adopted  and  rigidly 
adhered  to,  this  drapery  would  have  sunk  at  once 
to  the  mere  copying  of  nature,  and  when  at 
the  end  of  the  century  the  pursuit  of  that  crumply 
kind  of  fold  demanded  tho  neglect  of  these  great 
leading  lines,  drapery  soon  became  little  else 
than  confusion.  The  fundamental  line  of  a 
Gothic  figure  now  came  to  be  made  up  of 
two  curves,  and  was  adaptable  both  to  the  sitting 
(see  Figs.  0  and  6a)  and  to  the  standing  figui-e 
(see  Figs.  4,  4^7,  and  4^;).  It  had  only  this  variety, 
that  when  the  top  curve  was  not  carried  through 
the  head,  the  lower  one  was  made  to  be  so  (see 
Figs.  5  and  5a).  It  was  marvellous  how  rigidly 
this  prevailing  line  was  adhered  to,  and  with 
what  skill  it  was  made  the  basis  of  the  most  varied 


and  beautiful  drapery  that  was  over  produced. 
Its  origin,  Mr.  Redfern  thought,  was  from  that 
binding  fold  between  the  knees  which  was  noticed 
in  Romanesque  work.  In  the  Early  Gothic  it 
dropped  from  tho  knee  in  a  diagonal  straight 
lino  towards  the  other  foot  (soo  Fig.  3).  The 
later  Gothic  had  it  sweeping  from  tho  knee  to  the 
ground  in  tho  manner  sh«wn  in  Figs.  6a  and  7. 
When  the  garment  was  thus  thrown  on  tho  knees, 
its  upper  loading  line,  if  a  cloak  and  fastened  at 
the  shoulders,  would  pass  under  one  arm,  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  till  it  met  the  leading 
line  of  the  knee  drapery.  The  higher  curve, 
both  in  the  sitting  and  standing  figure,  was  usually 
made  by  the  margin  of  the  garment,  while  tho 
lower  was  formed  by  a  thick  rolling  fold.  It  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  student  should 
well  regard  this  characteristic,  for  it  was  essen- 
tially the  very  backbone  of  a  Gothic  figure. 
Towards  tho  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, English  sculpture  began  to  take  that  broad, 
exaggerated,  and  angular  style,  that  afterwards 
debased  tho  plastic  arts  to  so  low  an  ebb  ;  but 
that  there  was  good  in  this  stylo  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that  tho  groat  refonuers  of  Germany, 
with  whom  we  connected  the  name  of  Albrecht 
D  iirer,  based  their  now  efl'orts  upon  it  (see 
Fig.  7).  It  had  its  origin  in  the  change  of  cos- 
tume that  both  on  the  Continent  and  with  us 
had  assumed  the  most  fantastic  and  oven  gro- 
tesque form. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Aecileoi.ogical  Discovery  in  Feance.— The 
Impartial  du  Loire  states  that  the  Comto  de  Ver- 
non, a  member  of  the  Orleanais  Archaeological  So- 
ciety, has  recently  made  a  most  remarkable  dis- 
covery in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Clery. 
At  a  depth  of  more  than  two  feet  under  the 
pavement  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  not  far 
distant  from  the  tomb  of  Louis  XI.,  thi3  Comto 
found  a  small  tomb,  in  which  was  a  leaden  box 
carefully  soldered.  In  the  middle  of  the  nave, 
and  at  the  samo  depth,  a  small  leadon  coffin  was 
found,  containing  a  woollen  cloth,  in  which  tho 
body  of  a  newly-born  infant  had  been  enveloped. 
Although  there  was  no  inscription  upon  the  coffin, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  contained 
the  remains  of  the  infant  child  of  Louis  XI.,  in- 
terred near  his  father.  The  leadon  box  was  after- 
wards opened  in  the  presence  of  several  members 
of  the  Archaeological  Society,  when  it  was  found 
to  contain  a  human  heart,  wrapped  in  woollen 
cloth.  The  metal  had  become  so  rusted  that  it 
was  difiicult  to  discover  any  inscription,  but  after 
a  careful  investigation  the  Comto  de  Vernon  de- 
ciphered the  following,  written  in  characters  of 
the  15th  century,  "  G'est  le  cueur  du  Roy  Charles 
huitieme,  1498." 

British  Archaeological  Association. — At  the 
meeting  on  the  2Gth  ult.,  Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming, 
V.P.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  E.  Roberts  exhibited  some 
specimens  of  earthenware  and  glass  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  of  Roman  antiquities  in 
metal,  as  well  as  a  series  of  jugs  and  jars  with 
and  without  handles,  mostly  of  the  Bellarmine  or 
Gray-beard  type.  Mr.  W.  H.  Cope  produced  a 
specimen  of  a  pilgrim's  bottle,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Leiningen  family,  about  twelve 
inches  high,  of  German  stoneware,  ornamented 
with  floral  designs  in  relief  and  in  two  colours, 
having  coats  of  arms  on  each  side.  Mr.  W.  Hen- 
fray  exhibited  a  small  hexagonal  bronze  seal,  with 
a  figure  of  S.  Catherine  impressed  thereon,  with 
the  legend,  Sancta  Catherina;  "  and  some  further 
specimens  of  Roman  articles  of  domestic  use  were 
produced  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  W. 
Baily.  Mr.  G.  R.  Weight  read  a  communication 
"  On  the  York  Stairs,"  once  the  water-gate  of  tho 
famous  York  House.  The  object  of  this  paper  was 
to  urge  upon  tho  Association  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
rescue  the  gate  from  its  present  decaying  and  for- 
lorn condition.  It  was  agreed  to  refer  the  matter 
to  tho  Council  to  bi'ing  the  subject  immediately 
before  the  notice  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  The  Chaii'man  read  a  paper  "On  Sun- 
dials or  Solaria  in  and  around  the  Metropolis." 

Royal  Aech-eological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. — At  the  monthly  meeting 
on  Friday,  the  Rev.  J.  Lee-Warner  read  "  Re- 
marks on  a  Charter  of  Cuthwulf,  Bishop  of  Hero- 
ford,  of  the  time  of  Berhtwulf,  King  of  the  Mer- 
cians." Mr.  G.  M.  Atkinson  followed  with  "  Notes 
on  Photographs  of  Objects  found  in  a  Mithric 
Chamber  under  the  Church  of  San  Clonicnti, 
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Rome."  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Russoll  exhibited  a  very 
rare  book,  showing  Protostant  "  emblems  ''  of  tho 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Mi-. 
Nightingale  also  contributed  a  finely-carved  ivory 
tablet  of  tho  Virgin  and  Child — late  fourteenth 
century — a  loaf  of  a  diptych.  Mr.  J.  E.  Loo,  of 
Torquay,  exhibited  a  cast  of  a  handle  of  a  brazen 
sickle,  lately  found  in  one  of  the  "  Lake  dwell- 
ings "  in  Switzerland,  and  which  was  the  first  that 
had  been  found.  The  original  was  of  yew.  Mr. 
Golding  sent  copies  of  drawings  of  w.all  paintings 
in  sovor;il  churches  in  Suffolk.  Mr.  Fortnum 
contributed  a  remarkable  gold  ring,  of  late  seven- 
teenth century  work,  having  tho  bezel  set  on  a 
swivel,  showing  on  one  side  a  coat  of  arms,  on  the 
other  a  skull,  with  the  legend    Memento  Mori." 

Tumuli  om  the  Yorkshire  Wolds.  —  On 
Saturday  last,  Canon  Greenwell,  of  Durham  Ca- 
thedral, and  Professor  Eolloston,  of  Oxford,  com- 
pleted a  series  of  very  interesting  excavations 
among  tho  ancient  barrows  which  exist  in  the 
Goodmanham  and  Etton  Wolds,  near  Beverley. 
The  group  consists  of  31  tumuli,  and  in  1851  some 
half-a  dozen  of  those'wero  opened  by  Lord  Londes- 
b«rough.  when  some  bodies  were  found,  a-sociated 
with  urns  of  very  ancient  date.  In  1866  Canon 
Greenwell  opened  six  others,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  he  found  a  very  large  number  of  burnt 
bones,  with  urns,  and  one  unburnt  body  in  a  deep 
grave.  During  his  present  excavations,  some 
eight  or  ton  tumuli  have  been  opened,  and  somo 
very  intjresting  remains  have  been  discovered, 
including  an  urn  which  has  the  very  rare  addi- 
tion of  a  cover  or  lid  to  it.  The  body  found  in 
this  grave  was  that  of  a  young  man,  about  25 
years  of  age,  the  skull  being  of  the  round-headed 
typo  and  in  excellent  preservation.  The  remains 
of  two  young  girls  were  also  discovered  iu  a  shallow 
grave  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Edmond  Riley,  of  Kip- 
lingcotes.  and  that  of  a  woman  in  a  mound  in  tho 
old  racecourse,  tho  latter  being  about  one  foot 
under  the  natural  surface.  There  is  a  singular 
absence  in  these  barrows  of  the  implements  used 
in  those  remote  ages,  and  so  frequently  found  with 
liuman  remains  in  many  parts  of  the  countiy.  Not 
only  in  the  present  excavations,  but  in  those  for- 
merly instituted  by  Lord  Londesborough,  imple- 
ments usually  associated  with  ancient  intei'ments 
are  entirely  wanting.  Contrary  also  to  the  gene- 
rality of  tho  barrows  found  on  the  wolds,  which 
contain  chiefly  unburnt  remains,  in  this  locality 
they  are  for  the  most  part  burnt.  Although  this 
part  of  the  country  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
peopled,  as  these  sepulchral  remains  betoken, 
there  is  a  singularabsonoe  of  implements,  whereas 
in  the  north  and  middle  wolds  flint  implements 
are  found  scattered  about  in  all  directions.  Stone 
axes  and  other  rude  implements  are  abundant  in 
the  rest  of  the  wold  district,  but  they  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  unknown  in  this  locality,  as 
imnvp"->Jonshiive  searched  forsuch  remains  with- 
out resvilt. 


churches  and  charels. 

Chester  Diocesan  Church-Buildimg  Society. 
—The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  week,  under  the  presideney  of  tho  Bishop 
6f  Chester.  Total  contributions  from  all  sources 
during  the  year,  £668.  Os.  9d.,  as  compared  with 
■£523.  2s.  8d.  in  the  isrevious  year.  The  committee 
hadgranted£25  towards  afree  church  enlargement 
at  Cheadle  Hulme  ;  £155  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  at  Gee  Cross,  Compstall ;  £350  towards  the 
erection  of  a  free  church  at  Wigan  ;  and  the  second 
of  the  Society's  temporary  mission  churches,  at  a 
cost  of  £900,  had  been  opened  in  the  district  of  S. 
George,  Evei'ton.  The  report  was  adopted,  and 
the  officers  and  committee  for  the  ensuing  year 
wore  appointed. 

DusFEHMLlNE. — A  now  (Roman)  Catholic 
School-Chapel  was  opened  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday . 
The  chapel  accommodates  300  persons.  The 
building  is  sixty  feet  long  by  tweniy-five  wide  ; 
the  chancel  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
chapel  by  a  stone  arch,  having  on  one  side  an 
entrance  to  the  sacristy,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
dwelling-house  above,  which  is  to  be  occupied  by 
the  priests  in  the  meantime.  The  style  is  Early 
English  Gothic,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Frame,  of  Alloa 
is  the  architect. 

Rii'ON  Diocesan  Church  Building  Societv. 
— The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  Friday  last.     The  registrar  presented  the 


account  for  the  past  year,  showing  surplus  of 
about  £980.  The  Central  Committeo  determined 
to  raise  its  scale  of  grants  in  respect  of  new 
churches,  and  increase  of  church  accommodation, 
from  10s.  per  sitting  to  15s.  per  sitting.  The  fol- 
lowing grants  were  then  mado  : — JSlew  Cliurclies.  ' 
— At  S.  Catherine's  Sandul  Magna,  to  contain  315 
sittings,  at  a  cost  of  £1, 5-1:5,  £236  ;  and  at  Wren- 
thorpe,  in  the  parish  of  Alverthorpo,  to  contain 
280  sittings,  at  a  cost  of  £1,385,  £210  :  at  Green 
Haramerton,  in  the  parish  of  Whixley,  to  contain 
120  sittings,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,  £90  ;  to  S.  Mark's, 
Mauuiugham,  to  contain  7rtO  sittings,  at  a  cost  of 
£8,000,  £500.  Applications  wero  made  for  second 
grants  to  the  new  churches  at  Armley  Eall  and 
Beeston-hill,  in  the  parish  of  Leeds,  and  grants  of 
£75  were  made  to  each.  An  application  from 
Upper  Armley  for  aid  towards  paying  off  a  debt 
of  £1,006,  remaining  due  on  the  ciiurch  recently 
erected  and  consocritod  there,  was  considered, 
and  £100  was  granted.  An  application  for  a 
grant  towards  the  erection  of  a  mission  chapel  at 
North  Bierley  was  declined,  as,  not  being  within 
the  rules  of  the  society.  Tho  application  from 
Green  Hammorton  was  referred  to  tho  Deanery 
Committee  to  bo  properly  filled  up.  An  applica- 
tion for  tho  erection  of  a  church  at  tho  Town  End, 
Morley,  was  declined,  as  the  plans  wore  not  ap- 
proved by  the  diocesan  architect.  Inrrease  of 
Church  Accommodation. — At  Almondbury,  by  124- 
sittings,  at  a  cost  of  £-1,500,  £63;  at  Armley,  by 
298  sittings,  gained  by  rebuilding  the  church,  at 
a  cost  of  £615io00,  £22-1 ;  at  Buslingthorpo,  by  136 
sittings,  at  cost  of  £550,  £102  ;  at  Longwood,  by 
154  sittings,  gained  by  rebuilding  the  church,  at 
a  cost  of  £4,500,  £108;  at  Marsden,  by  200  sit- 
tings, gained  by  rebuilding  the  church,  at  a  cost 
of  £8,900,  £105  ;  at  Marton-cum-Grafton,  by  42 
sittings,  gained  by  rebuilding  the  church,  at  a 
cost  of  £2,520,  £:'!4  lOs.  ;  and  at  West  End,  or 
Thruscross,  by  27  sittings,  gained  by  partial  re- 
building, £21.  lOs.  An  application  for  a  second 
grant  towards  increasing  the  accommodation  iu 
Great  Horton  Church  was  declined.  Towards  the 
erection,  purchase,  and  improvement  of  parsonage , 
houses. — At  Upper  Armley,  at  a  cost  of  £1,703, 
£100  ;  at  High  Bentham  (S.  Margaret's),  pur- 
chase, at  a  cost  of  £1,500,  £100  ;  for  Holy  Trinity, 
Bingley,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000  and  the  site,  £100  ;  at 
Dawley-with-Dowbiggin,  at  a  cost  of  £1,000,  £30; 
at  Hartshead-cum-Clifton  (improvement),  at  a 
cost  of  £250,  £50  :  for  S.  Silas,  Hunslet,  at  a  cost 
of  £690,  a  seooud  grant  of  £50  ;  at  Nowsome,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,500,  £100  •,-at  Penistone  (enlargement), 
at  a  cost  of  £300,  £20 ;  and  at  Thurstonlaud,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,500,  a  second  gz'ant  of  £40  ;  at  Haworth, 
(enlargement),  at  a  cost  of  £750,  £30 ;  at  S. 
Thomas's,  Batley,  at  a  cost  of  £1,900,  £50.  An 
application  for  a  grant  towai'ds  a  new  parsonage 
at  Luddenden-foot  was  declined,  as  tho  plans  were 
not  approved  by  the  diocesan  architect.  An  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  towards  the  enlargement  of 
Nun  Monkton  Parsonage  was  declined. 

buildings. 

KNUTsyoRD. — The  erection  of  the  new  college  of 
S.  Paul,  Knutsford,  will  shortly  be  commenced. 
The  main  building  is  arranged  on  tho  quadrangular 
collegiate  plan,  the  principal  facade  having  a 
length  of  4l)0  foot,  with  two  flanks  or  wings  pro- 
jecting 75  feet ;  that  on  tho  south  containing  the 
senior  warden's  residence,  with  spacious  I'eooption 
rooms  and  reference  librai'y  ;  that  on  the  north 
the  residence  for  the  junior  warden  and  resident 
masters.  In  tho  centre  of  the  principal  front  rises 
a  tower  of  simple  and  dignified  proportions,  24. 
feet  square  at  the  base,  and  of  a  height  of  up- 
wards of  200  feet,  which  serves  as  a  carriage 
entrance,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  access  to  the 
quadrangle.  The  building  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate 500  students,  24  junior  masters,  and  a 
senior  and  junior  wardeo,  with  the  necessary 
servants.  The  style  of  the  buildings  is  that  of  the 
Lato  Middle  Pointed  Gothic.  The  external  walls 
and  those  of  the  cloisters,  dming-hall,  staircase, 
and  library  will  be  faced  with  deep  red  bricks 
made  in  the  vicinil;y,  and  pointed  with  black 
mortar,  the  surfaces  being  relieved  by  a  sparing 
use  of  stone  and  black  bricks,  and  with  traoeried 
panelling,  bosses,  labels,  and  devices  cast  in  red 
brick  earth.  The  whole  of  the  exposed  woodwork 
is  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  roof  will  be 
covei'od  with  dun-coloured  tiles.  This  portion 
of  the  building  is  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Pennington  and  Bridgen,  of  Manchester.  The 
chapel,  designed  by  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child,  of 
London,  will  be  connected  with  the  main  building 
by  a  cloister,  100  feet  long,  and  is  of  large  dimen- 
sions, being  175  feet  in  length  by  a  width  across 


the  transepts  of  95  foot.  The  form  is  that  of  a 
Latin  cross,  of  which  the  head  forms  the  sacrarium, 
terminating  in  a  polygonal  apse  ;  while  the  choir 
or  chapel  proper  forms  tho  stem,  with  a  western 
ante-chapel,  and  the  transepts,  or  arms,  accommo- 
date the  visitors  and  servants.  The  style  of  the 
structure  is  what  is  known  as  Geometrical 
Gothic.  Externally  the  gable  of  the  chancel  will 
bo  crowned  by  a  lofty  belfry  of  stone  and  brick, 
flanked  at  tho  junction  of  tho  chancel  and  tran- 
septs by  two  turrets,  the  whole  forming  a  pic- 
turesque pyramidal  group  rising  to  the  height  of 
120  feet.  In  the  interior  the  chancel  arch  will  be 
of  great  depth  and  massiveness,  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  turret.  To  harmonise  generally  with  the 
college  buildings,  red  brick  is  to  be  used  in  the 
construction,  but  inasmuch  as  the  chapel  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  building,  a  less  sparing  use 
of  stone  is  made  than  in  the  secular  buildings. 
schools. 

EvE'iTON. — The  foundation  stone  was  laid  last 
week  of  a  new  Mission  Room  and  Schools  in 
Everton,  Livei^pool.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  about  300  boys,  200  girh,  and  200  in- 
fants. The  style  of  architecture  will  be  Gothic, 
of  an  unpretentious  character,  and  the  principal 
gable  will  be  surmounted  by  a  boll-cote.  The 
cost  of  tho  building  will  bo  a  little  over  £2,000,  in 
addition  to  £1,100  which  has  been  paid  for  the 
land.  Tho  architects  are  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  and 
Sons,  of  Church-street,  and  the  builder  ia  Mr. 
Hugh  Dyer,  of  Low-hill. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  ho  Id  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  coiTespondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communication?  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers.-— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  ot  onr 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  iu  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOGK-STREET,  COVENT-QARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  Urst  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance.) 
Nineteen  shillings  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  6s.  (or  GA  dols.  gold).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  6s. 
(or  32  francs).  To  India  (ofa  Southampton),  €1.  14s.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the. 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal 
£1.  6s. 

N.B. — Amerieau  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested, 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amotmt  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  ot 
the  tei-m  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  wrapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 
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CupiDus  DisCENDi.— Ask  Batsford,  bookseller.  High 
Holborn. 

AM.iTEUE. — Your  query  is  an  advertisement. 
W. — The  drawing  is  returned  as  unsuitable. 
J.  T.— Neither  the  architecture,  nor  the  rendering  it  on 

paper,  is  suitable  for  our  pages,  and  therefore  returned. 

We  have  had  this  year  to  retm-n  an  unusual  number  of 

drawings. 

W.  WiLLANS.— Order  through  bookseller. 

S.  J.  NiCHoLL  asks  "  Could  not  you  supply  the  copies  to 
your  subscribers  rolled,  instead  of  folded  ?  The  plates 
in  the  number  sent  to  me  by  post  are  much  injured  by 
the  folding."  We  do  not  see  how  we  can  comply  with 
the  request  In  fact,  rolling  copies  which  are  sent 
through  the  post  would  be  worse  than  folding.  The 
best  way  is  for  each  subscriber  to  order  thi-ough  some 
bookseller  or  newsagent  wherever  he  can  be  so  sup- 
plied. 


ANCIENT  ROME  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

SiR^ — From  the  discussion  which  usually  follows 
the  papers  read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  as  from  papers  themselves,  much  useful 
information  is  to  be  gained,  and  it  is  sometimes 
very  amusing  to  the  audience  to  notice  the  re- 
markable aptness  with  which  the  various  speakers 
wander  from  the  subject  under  discussion  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  this  appeared 
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so  marked  as  in  tho  observations  mado  by  tli« 
mombors  after  tho  very  brief  paper  on  the 
"  Arehitocturo  of  Ancient  Rome,"  which  was  to 
have  boon  read  by  tho  octogenarian  architect,  Mr. 
Gr.  L.  Taylor,  but  wlio,  from  an  unfortunate  ill- 
ness, was  prevented  from  attoHding  tho  mooting. 

One  may  assume  that  tho  speeches  at  tho  In- 
stitute aro  not  mado  (as  was  admitted  some  time 
ago,  by  one  of  its  then  leading  mombors,  as  those 
at  tho  Architectural  Association  wore  sometimes 
mado)  for  tho  purpose  of  acquiring  lessons  in 
alocution ;  but  as  far  as  tho  majority  of  tho 
speeches  wore  related  to  tho  subject  under  dis- 
cussion this  evening,  such  purpose  might  have 
been  that  in  view.  Two  or  three  speakers  waxed 
oloquont  on  tho  subject  of  Mr.  Taylor's  operations 
and  labours  as  a  devoted  architect — very  proper 
and  truthful  remarks.  But  what  had  they  to  do 
with  the  architecture  of  ancient  Rome  ?  Tho 
meeting  was  not  convened  for  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  I'Anson,  Mr.  Hay- 
ward,  and  a  gentleman  who  had  worked  with  Mr. 
Taylor,  did  certainly  speak  to  the  point,  but  tho 
whole  of  the  annoying  divergence  was  crowned 
by  Professor  Kerr.  Professor  Kerr  is  looked  to 
by  the  members  to  say  something  after  every 
paper,  and  he  does  so,  often  with  advantage  to 
his  hearers.  To-night  he  had  before  him  diagrams 
and  paintings  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  whole  of 
his  speech  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  on 
political  economy.  The  parsimony  of  the  present 
Government  is  by  no  means  unknown,  neither  is 
it  connected  with  the  architecture  of  ancient 
Rome.  That  ratepayers  have  objections  to  con- 
tribute towards  lavish  expenditure  on  public 
buildings  is  not  an  original  idea  of  tho  Pro- 
fessor's. 

Nor  do  I  trace  its  connection  with  tho  origina- 
tors of  the  round  arch.  The  Professor's  was  not 
the  maiden  speech  of  a  young  architect,  whose 
nervousness  might  bo  the  excuse  for  exposing, 
floating  through  his  imagination,  indistinct  visions 
of  5  per  cent.  Why,  with  such  a  magnifioent  op- 
portunity for  expressing  his  thoughts  on  Classic 
architecture,  did  he  continually  revert  to  "  filthy 
lucre  ?  "  With  Mr.  Seddon  opposite  to  him,  and 
with  the  sympathy  generated  by  tho  drawings  on 
the  walls,  he  might  have  made  such  a  decisive  on- 
slaught on  Mediaeval  architecture,  that  its  sup- 
porters would  never  have  recovered  from  the  at- 
tack, and  we  should  have  had — instead  of  the  vile 
Christian  architecture — Trajan  columns.  Arches 
of  Constantino,  and  Arches  of  Titus,  meeting  us  at 
all  points  ;  but  to  be  serious,  and  with  no  desire 
to  be  hypercritical,  I  do  think  it  to  be  lamented 
that  with  such  an  interesting  and  useful  subject 
before  them,  the  members  should  have  so  wan- 
dered therefrom,  that  the  practical  lessons  gained 
may  be  represented  by  the  word  "  nil." — I  am, 
Sir,  &c., 

April  7th,  1873.  A  Looker  On. 


MASONEY. 

SlE, — As  the  author  of  the  paper  on  "  Masonry," 
to  portions  of  which  your  correspondent  "  T.  W." 
takes  exception,  I  have  to  ask  you  to  be  good 
enough  to  afford  me  space  for  a  few  words  in 
reply.  I  may  say,  then,  that  while  quite  agree- 
ing with  "  T.  W."  in  the  belief  that  nothing  but 
accurate  information  should  be  brought  forward, 
J  submit  that  in  those  points  at  which  we  are  at 
issue  the  accurate  information  is  rather  to  be 
found  in  the  paper  than  in  your  correspondent's 
criticisms  upon  it.  The  earlier  part  of  these 
criticisms  call  for  no  remark,  as  they  do  but  sup- 
plement the  portion  of  the  paper  to  which  they 
refer ;  but  with  regard  to  tho  terms  "  headers  and 
stretchers,"  even  if  they  are  in  "  T.  W.'s  "  opinion 
"  unmasonic,"  they  are  at  least  more  concise  and 
less  cumbrous  than  "  bond  stones  and  stretching 
stones." 

The  two  principal  charges  of  inaccuracy  are 
brought  against  the  uf.e  of  the  terms  "  block  in 
course"  and  "coursed  rubble"  masomy.  In 
respect  to  the  first  of  these,  to  say  that  "  there  is 
'  blocking  course,'  the  course  that  finishes  a 
parapet  or  chimney,"  is  not  to  prove  that  there  is 
not  '-  block  in  course,"  as  applied  to  a  particular 
description  of  walling.  Again,  as  to  the  second, 
your  correspondent  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"coursed  rubble."  I  can  only  say  in  reply,  that 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  it ;  for  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  all  the  professional  men  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  about  it  agree  with  me  in  saying  it  is  as 
common  a  term  as  any  in  masonry,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  books  on  the  subject  to  which  I  have 
had  access  "  coursed  rubble  "  is  described,  as  well 
as  "  common  or  random  rubble."    It  seems  that 


tho  only  real  difference  is  that  "  block  in  course  " 
is  sometimes  called  "  blocked  coursed,"  while 
"  ooursod  rubble  "  is  in  some  localities  known  as 
"  snick  walling." — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Chaklks  H.  Rew. 


WAGES  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRADE. 

Sib, — In  tho  article  on  the  above  subject  of  tho  4th 
inst.,  there  is  a  statement  from  a  Mr.  Broadhurst  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  that  tlic  hours  of  work  wore5«i 
at  £1.  17s.  8(1.  per  week,  but  it  Is  not  stated  that  this 
was  tho  wages  for  London  alone.  If  you  take  into 
account  the  time  worked  and  wages  paid  for  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales,  it  avcragosSOjhours  per  week,  at 
L'!)s.  7d.,  which  is  a  vast  difference  to  the  published 
statement.  As  there  are  a  groat  many  not  connected 
with  the  building  trade  who  read  your  valuable 
journal,  I  trust  you  will  give  this  publicity. — I  am,  Sir, 
&c., 

Charwood-strect,  Leicester.  A.  H.  Parkkr. 


PLUMBER  WORK,   AND    PROPERLY  COVERED 
FLATS,  &c. 

Sin, — In  Mr.  Fletcher's  articles  on  "Quantities," 
thero  is  much  valuable  information.  In  No.  XII, 
however,  I  can  hardly  agree  witli  him  that  a  "properly 
constructed  roll"  on  a  lead-covered  Hat  is  such  a  one 
as  he  has  depicted  in  Fig.  81,  page  385.  If  that  be  the 
regular  way  in  which  London  plumbers  do  tlii.s  por- 
tion of  their  work,  I  fear  they  are  rather  behind  the 
Glasgow  men  in  making  a  proper  substantial  job.  A 
Glasgow  plumber  neither  requires  nor  uses  any  wood 
in  turning  his  rolls,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he 
makes  a  far  better  job  without  it,  and  especially  for 
exposed  situations.  With  your  kind  permission,  I  shall 
illustrate  the  two  stylos,  so  that  each  may  si^eak  for 
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itself.  Fig.  A  is  the  London  style  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Fletcher,  while  Pig.  B  is  the  Glasgow  style.  In  Fig.  A, 
C  IS  die  wooden  roil,  over  which  the  lead  is  suuply 
lapped  as  shown.  In  Fig.  B,  however,  this  wooden 
roll  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  roll,  or  scam,  fonnoj  out 
of  the  lead  itself,  which  latter,  as  a  plumber,  I  con- 
sider to  be  tlie  most  tradesiuanlike  job.  Tlie  par- 
ticulars of  this  latter  style  of  covering  flats,  or 
"  platforms,"  as  we  here  designate  them,  are  given  in 
the  Building  News  for  March  8th,  1872. 

In  speaking  of  soil-pipes  also,  Mr.  Fletcher  gives  their 
size  as  "4in.,"  just  as  if  that  were  both  their  proper 
and  general  size.  Now,  as  I  have  given  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  working  of  soil-pipes  and  their  con- 
nections for  a  number  of  years  past,  perhaps  I  may  be 
excused  saying  that  I  would  have  been  better  pleased 
had  he  mentioned  either  ilin.  or  oiu.  as  his  size  for 
soil-pipes,  and  as  an  illustration  which  comes  quite 
apropos,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  relate  what  I 
came  across  just  this  week.  With  a  friend,  I  was  ex- 
amiuing  the  plumber's  work  in  certain  houses,  got  up, 
so  far  as  appearance  was  concerned,  in  really  first- 
class  style.  We  lifted  the  handle  of  a  water-closet, 
when  lo !  What  was  that  curious  gurgling  noise 
which  smote  our  ears?  Why,  ifcwas  simply  the  water 
being  drami  out  of  the  siphon-trap  of  a  wash-hand- 
basin,  which  stood  several  feet  back  from  the  water- 
closet  1  We  went  into  another  house,  also  splendidly 
fitted  up,  lifted  tho  water-closet  handle  there,  when 
our  ears  again  told  the  tale  of  the  emptying  siphon- 
trap.  I  asked  tlie  size  of  the  soil-pipe  (the  work  of 
the  joiner  and  upholsterer  being  all  finished)  and  was 
told  that  it  was  4in.  Now  had  the  water-closet  been 
a  pan-closet,  perhaps  the  4in.  pipe  might  have  served. 
It  was,  however,  more  of  the  style  of  the  Bramah, 
sending  off  a  largo  bodj'  of  water  when  the  handle 
was  pulled.  As  properly  fitted-up  soil-pipes  are  really  a 
matter  affecting  the  liealtli  and  happiness,  yea,  some- 
times even  the  life  and  death  of  the  inmates,  they 
ought  to  be  put  in  of  such  a  sufficient  size  at  first  as  to 
be  able  to  meet  such  common  and  probable  contingen- 
cies as  a  change  of  water-closet,  or  the  pouring 
down  of  a  little  extra  water.  From  all  that  h.as  been 
said  almost  everywhere  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject of  late,  I  humbly  suggest  that  it  would  be  so  far 
a  good  practical  outcome  if  it  were  made  a  law  that 
no  soil-pipes  should  be  fitted  up  of  less  diameter  than 
4iin.  internally.  The  difference  of  the  price  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  the  advantage 
of  the  extra  size. 

In  speaking  of  the  traps,  I  see  Mr.  Fletcher  men- 
tions "  lead  D  traps."  Now  while  I  have  taken  many 
out  which  were  holed  and  corroded,  I  do  not  remember 
ever  putting  one  in,  because  the  lead  siphon-traps, 
if  properly  made  out  of  good  lead,  are  simpler,  cheaper, 
and  better. 

In  his  "  Table  IX."  I  think  that  In  reference  to  zinc 
flats,  Mr.  Fletcher  has  forgotten  to  mention  the  zinc 
roll-eaps,  which  are  measured  by  the  lineal  foot.  As 
to  their  application,  the  Building  News  for  March 
15th  and  April  5th,  1872,  contains  information  on  the 
subject.  1  see  there  is  a  ditfercnce  in  the  style  o£ 
measuring,  as  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  from  our  style 


liere  in  some  points,  such  as  paying  for  tho  number  of 
soldered  joints.  Tliese  are  Included  with  the  estimate 
price  of  the  pipes. 

Ill  conclusion,  I  trust  that  Mr.  Fletcher  will  not  be 
offended  at  ray  remarks.  If  he  can  show  that  in  any 
point  I  have  erred,  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  admit  it, 
and  to  tliank  him  for  tho  Information.  In  tho  inter- 
change of  Ideas  good  is  often  tho  result.— I  am.  Sir 
&c., 

Glasgow,  April  5th,  1878.  w.  P.  Buchan. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[2822  ]— The  True  Law  or  Rule  of  Apportion- 
ment — Would  any  of  your  intelligent  reader.s  kindly  in- 
form mo  what  is  the  true  law  or  rule  of  apportioning  to 
owners  of  property  the  pav- 
ing, &c.,  of  new  streets.  I 
send  with  this  an  ink 
sicctch  showing  two 
streets,  one  leading  out  of 
the  other.  What  I  wish  to 
know  is,  whether  the  own- 
ers of  the  two  corner  pro- 
perties marked  A  are  liable 
to  jiay  for  that  portion  of 
the  street  inside  tho  dotted 
lines  marked  B,  which 
foi-ms  the  junction  of  the 
two  streets  ;  or  ought  the 
cost  of  this  junction  to  be  distributed  amongst  all  the 
owners  of  property  in  one  or  both  streets  in  proportion  to 
their  frontage?— Alpha. 

[2823.]--Water- Tight    Fountain-Basin.—  Could 

any  one  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  method  of  con- 
structing a  water-tight  fountain-basin  in  a  garden? — 
L.  H. 

[2824.]— Iron  ■Window-Frame    Fastening.— Can 

any  one  tell  me  the  address  of  Cluun  and  Co.,  makers  of 
these  fastenings ?— A  Subscriber. 

[2825.]— Cement  for  Aquarium.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  liiudly  inform  me  of  a  good  cement  for  putting 
aquariums  together?  I  have  one  holding  thirty  gallons, 
made  of  strong  zinc  angle  bar.  I  have  tried  Portlami 
cement  and  red  and  white  lead  and  gold  size  for  bedding 
the  glass,  but  still  the  water  comes  through.— J.  E.  H. 


REPLIES. 

[2797.] -Durability  of  St;one.— Hai  not  "Stone- 
mason's "  general  inquiry  for  inform  itioa  respecting  tests 
to  prove  the  durability  of  building-stones  generally  almost 
drifted  into  a  controversy  as  to  the  individual  merits  of 
granite  tm-sus  limestone  ?  All  that  "  H.  T."  argues  in  fa- 
vour of  the  former,  in  his  second  letter,  i.s  to  the  point, 
and  cannot  be  gainsaid.  His  quotation  of  the  old  granite 
monuments  in  the  British  Museum,  however,  seems  to- 
suggest  the  remark  that  Mr.  C.  Smith's  Ch  ildean  sun- 
baked clay  tablets  are  still  older,  and  seem  to  speak  well 
for  terra-cotta  in  its  various  forms.  Perhaps  S.  Mary 
Magdalene's  at  Launceston  (Late  Perpendicular)  is  even 
a  better  specimen  of  early  Cornish  granite  work  than  is 
S.  Mary's,  Truro,  both  as  a  sample  of  what  may  be  done 
in  that  material  as  well  as  of  its  lasting  powers.  And  yet, 
upon  examining  the  unique  and  romantic  ruins  of  the 
eaatle  hard  by,  some  of  it  presumably  Saxon  work,  we 
find  the  local  stone  used  in  its  construction  as  sound  as 
the  granite  upon  the  church.  "  H.  T.'s  "  inquiry  as  to  whe- 
ther Plymouth  limestone  will  stand  in  London  is  a  ques- 
tion I  wish  some  kind  reader  informed  upon  the  subject 
would  answer.  The  query  suggests  the  remark  that,  al- 
though a  stone  may  be  admirably  adapted  for  one  locality, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  its  enduring  powers 
should  prove  equally  as  satisfactory  in  other  places.  Of 
this  one  might  quote,  from  personal  observation,  a  score 
of  illustratiiins,  were  they  needed.  I  give  a  few: — We 
all  know  that  Caen  stone,  when  exposed  to  outdoor  in- 
fluences, is  affected  greatly  by  the  action  of  the  weather, 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  not  suitable  for  an  English  climate.  It 
stands  moderately  well  in  its  native  country,  although 
many  of  us  can  call  to  mind  buildings  in  Normandy  where 
the  stone  does  not  staud  as  it  ought  to  do.  Mr.  Street  is 
using  it  in  the  restoration  of  Christ  Church  Cathedra), 
at  Dublin,  where  the  old  dressings  were  of  Caen  stone, 
and  have  stood  wonderfully.  Cm-iously  enough,  at  Bray, 
in  County  Wiclclow,  scarcely  a  dozen  miles  from  Dublin, 
I  rememiaer  a  little  chapel  being  put  up  some  nine  years 
ago,  iu  which  Caen  stone  dressings  weie  used,  and  these 
began  to  go  before  the  work  could  be  "  cleaned  do\vn." 
Ham  Hill  stone,  a  warm-coloured  Somersetshire  produc- 
tion, of  great  beauty,  and  looking  splendid  when  in  mass 
(as  see  Messrs.  Slater  and  Carpenter's  new  hotel  at  Sher- 
bourne)  is  a  material  that,  as  a  rule,  stands  well.  At  Mon- 
tacute  Hall,  an  old  Tudor  building,  near  the  village  o£ 
Montacute,  and  four  miles  from  Yeovil,  this  stone  was 
used,  and  the  arrises  are  still  as  sharp  as  a  knife :  but  at 
the  comparatively  new  church  of  Holy  Trinity  at  Yeovil, 
built  not  many  years  ago  from  Mr.  B.  Ferrey's  designs, 
the  same  stone  has  "  gone "'  everywhere.  The  beautiful 
white  gritstone  raised  near  to,  and  used  extensively  in 
and  about  Glasgow,  does  not  stand  as  well  as  one  would 
wish,  and  upon  some  of  the  many  buildings  in  Belfast  and 
Dublin  into  which  it  has  bten  introduced  it  is  possible  to 
see  signs  of  decay.  Bath  stone  is  worthless  when  fixed 
out  of  doors  in  the  north  of  England.  It  was  used  some 
years  ago  m  the  dressings  of  the  large  new  Railway  Hotel 
at  Buxton,  and  long  before  the  job  was  completed  the 
frost  got  into  it,  and  it  became  a  gigantic  ruin.  Under  the 
architect's  directious,  the  builders — Messrs.  Hall  and 
Sons,  of  Nottingham— afterwards  cut  it  all  out,  and  re-in 
serted  Hollington,  a  stone  that  resists  the  bleak  weather 
at  Buxton  very  fairly.  Again,  h  couple  of  years  ago  Bath 
stone  was  used  for  the  internal  work  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hirst's 
new  Church  of  S.  Peter,  iJarrogate.  The  winter  set  iu  be- 
fore the  job  was  covered  in,  and  the  stone  all  went  "  to 
smash.''  The  uextspring,  however,  fresh  Bath  .stone  was 
put  iu,  and  the  building  being  roofed  over  before  the  nei4 
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winter  came  ronnd,  it  is  in  great  measure  a  success.  Beer 
stone  stands  adrairaWy  indoors,  and  was  used  almost  uni- 
versally in  the  diocese  for  church-building  in  early  times, 
but  when  used  externally  the  action  of  the  weather,  even 
in  this  favoured  county,  twists  it  all  ways,  and,  as  a  rule, 
it  does  not  last  long.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  foun- 
dered over  the  roof  of  our  cathedral  recently  with  an  old 
mason  who  has  worked  all  hi.s  life  upon  that  liuilding, 
anxious  to  Und,  with  his  helji,  the  ohfest  existing  pinnacle. 
When  we  had  found  it,  he  ti'l J  me  he  remembered  putting 
it  up  himself  te.t  than  forty  years  ago.  The  other  day  I 
was  at  Kipon  Cathedral,  lately  restored  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott.  A  verger  pointed  out  to  me  the  plinth  of  the  west 
front.  This  has  beeen  renovated  by  new  stones  being  re- 
instated in  place  of  such  of  the  old  work  as  was  decayed. 
Oddly,  the  new  stones  have  followed  suit,  and  have  de- 
cayed also  ! — J.  v.,  Exeter. 

[2S19.]— Concrete  Walls.— In  reply  to  J.  Grainger, 
gravel  alone  does  not  make  good  concrete.  It  is  necessary 
to  add  just  sufticient  sand  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  the 
gravel  when  gauged.  According  to  the  size  of  the  gravel, 
judgment  is  required  as  to  the  quantity  of  sand  neces- 
sary. Too  large  a  proportion  of  sand  will  weaken  the  con- 
crete. Ground  selenitic  lime  can  be  used  instead  of  Port- 
land cement  in  the  same  proportion,  and  make  a  concrete 
quite  equal,  at  less  than  one  half  the  cost,  and  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  ground  selenitic  clay,  the  saving  will  be  still 
greater.  He  will  obtain  the  necessary  instructions  from 
the  Selenitic  Mortar  Company,  6,  Wharf,  Belvedere-road, 
Lambeth.— James  Hole. 

[2819.]— Concrete  Walls.— Decidedly  not ;  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  sand  is  very  essential,  and  the  more  irregular 
the  size  of  the  material  the  better,  provided  none  is  larger 
than  a  small  hen's  egg.  A  very  great  point  to  be  observed 
is  that  the  material  used  is  clean— that  is,  free  from 
clayey  or  argillaceous  matter — and  the  water  employed 
for  mixing  not  muddy.  Ground  lime  could  be  used,  and 
has  been  tried  for  the  purpose,  but  with  not  much  suc- 
cess, as  the  very  best  quality  is  required,  and  its  slow- 
settiug  properties  is  a  great  disadvantage.  The  walls  of  a 
small  church  near  Hatfield,  built  in  this  way  a  few  years 
since,  had  to  be  strengthened  with  brick  piers  ;  and  a 
large  engine-shed,  in  course  of  construction  for  the  Un- 
derground Railway  Company,  fell  to  the  ground,  through 
the  lower  portion  of  the  walls  being  built  of  lime  concrete 
which  had  not  hardened.  One  part  out  of  eight,  by  mea- 
sure, is  a  fair  proportion  of  cement,  and  makes  most  ex- 
cellent walls ;  one  part  out  of  ten,  if  the  respective  mate- 
rials are  of  the  best  quality,  would  do  for  garden  walls, 
but  no  advantage  would  be  gained  by  this,  as  a  wall  8iu. 
thick  with  the  tlrst-named  proportion  would  be  as  strong 
as  one  9in.  thick  with  the  latter  proportion  of  cement. 
Lime  and  cement  can  be  used  mixed,  but  with  no  bene- 
ficial result  as  regards  strength  or  cost,  except  unusual 
facilities  exist  for  obtaining  lime,  in  which  case  it  should 
be  hydraulic  and  finely  ground.  Long  stretches  of  low 
walls  are  liable  to  slightly  crack  through  expansion  and 
contraction  of  material,  caused  by  change  of  temperature  ; 
but  in  a  4ft.  wall  if  two  courses  of  iron  hoop  are  built  in 
about  Gin.  from  the  top,  and  through  its  entire  length,  it 
will  prevent  this  to  a  great  extent. — W.  W. 

[2819.] — Concrete  Walls.— It  is  not  necessary  sift 
any  sand  out  of  the  gravel  used.  The  minimum  of  Port- 
land cement  will  be  one-seventh  of  the  whole  quantity — 
say,  four  of  shingle,  two  of  gravelly  sand,  one  of  cement. 
In  preparing  concrete  all  lies  in  the  "tossing  "  of  the  stuff. 
Oil  no  a<-eount  let  lime  and  cement  mix.  You  can  have  a 
good  concrete  of  one  of  rich  lime  in  lumps,  three  sharp 
shingle,  two  sand  or  ballast,  slightly  loamy.  Set  in  trench 
dry  and  carefully  mixed,  then  throw  in  water  ad  lib. — 
John  S.  Sloanb. 

[2820.]— Agreements,  &o. — A  stamp  is  not  only  ne- 
cessary, but  if  the  Excise  officers  are  aware  that  you  have 
not  had  the  agreement  stamped,  they  can  demand  it  and 
stamp  it  per  force  with  a  penalty-stamp  after  fourteen 
days  of  first  date.  Price  of  stamp,  in  first  instance,  six- 
pence, either  impressed  or  adhesive. — John  S.  Sloanb. 

[2821.]— Limestone. — I  assume  that  Mr.  Kelly's  query 
is  respecting  limestone  as  a  building-stoue.  Now,  very 
much  depends  upon  the  locality  in  which  such  stone  is  to 
be  used,  therefore  I  think  I  cannot  assist  Mr.  Kelly  in 
this  matter  better  than  by  giving  him  the  locality  of  a 
tew  of  the  best  quarries  of  limestones  of  different  geolo- 
gical ages,  and  where  such  has  been  used,  'i'he  carboni- 
ferous, or  mountain  limestone  of  Hopton  Wood  quarry 
produces,  perhaps,  the  best  and  most  useful  material  for 
building.  It  is  a  compact  carbonate  of  lime,  with  encri- 
nal  fragments.  Chatsworth  House,  Belvoir  Castle,  Gram- 
mar School,  Birmingham,  are  constructed  with  it.  Peu- 
rhyn  Castle  is  also  a  good  specimen,  built  from  the  same 
age  of  limestone,  from  the  Penmon  quarry,  in  Anglesea. 
Neoth  Abbey  and  Dunraven  Castle,  South  Wales, were  built 
with  the  same  age  of  limestone  from  Sutton  quany,  near 
Bridgend.  The  magnesian  limestone  of  Bolsover  and 
MansHeld-Woodhouse  quarries  afford  beds  of  the  most 
beautiful  fine-grained  stone,  composed  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  semi-crystal- 
line, used  for  Southwell  Church,  the  monument  to  Lord 
George  Bentiuck  at  Manstield, and  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
meut.  York  Minster  and  Eoach  Abbey,  near  Kotherham, 
are  built  of  magnesian  limestone.  Oolitic  limestone, 
Bamack quarry,  Stamford,  Lincolushire — a  very  strong,' 
excellent  stone ;  composition— shelly  oolite,  oolitic 
grains,  of  moderate  size  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  compact  and 
oolitic,  the  shells  often  in  fragments  ;  coarsely  laminated 
in  planes  of  beds ;  used  for  the  construction  of  Burghley 
House,  Peterborough  Cathedral,  Croylaud  Abbey,  Boston 
Church,  &e.  Ketton  quarry,  near  Stamford — Great  Oolite. 
The  oolitic  grains  are  of  moderate  size,  slightly  cemented 
by  carbonate  of  lime  ;  much  used  at  Cambridge,  Stam- 
ford, Peterboi-ough,  and  Ely  Cathedrals,  S.  Dunstan's 
Church,  Fleet-street,  &c.  Portland  stone— Upper  Oolite  ; 
composed  of  oolitic  carbonate  of  lime,  wiih  fragments  of 
shells,  a  very  beautiful  white  fine-ground  stone,  exten- 
sively used  in  London  for  many  public  buildings  and  for 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  &c.  Caeu  quarries 
Normandy,  France  (the  French  equivalent  of  the  great, 
or  Bath  Oolite)— Caen  stone,  so  termed  from  being  ex- 
tensively quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen,  where 
the  beds  are  ofgreat  thickness  and  nearly  horizontal.  It 
is  of  excellent  quality  as  a  building-stone,  of  a  delicate 
uniform  cream  colour,  of  extreme  ftneness  of  texture. 
Though  soft  when  quarried,  it  hardens  on  exposure,  and 
is  exceedingly  durable.  There  are  several  other  lime- 
stones, of  different  geological  formations,  which  I  think 


it  needless  to  enumerate,  and  indeed  there  are  a  variety 
of  beds  often  in  the  sanre  quarry.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
afford  any  further  information  upon  the  subject  of  build- 
ing stone  in  general. — J.  A.  Knipe,  .33,  Fleet-street. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Tnn  Failure  of  Pbto,  Betts,  and  Co. — In  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  on  Friday  week,  before  Mr.  Regis- 
trar Roche,  an  adjourned  dividend  sitting  was  held 
under  this  heavy  failure,  which  took  place  in  1867.  The 
bankrupts  were  contrr-Ctors  for  public  works,  for- 
merly of  Great  George-street,  Westminster.  Debts 
to  the  amount  of  £1,119,.512  have  been  proved  against 
the  estate.  A  stateraent  of  accounts  was  presented, 
and  it  appeai-ing  that  a  sum  of  £44,029.  4s.  lOd.  cash, 
and  .-627,171.  10s.  8d.  consols,  was  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  estate,  the  creditors  resolved  that  sutli- 
cientof  theconsolsshould  bo  sold aswould,  with  thccash 
In  hand ,  pay  a  dividend  of  I  s.  1  Od.  and  1  Od.  in  the  pound  to 
the  creditors  who  have  proved  since  the  last  dividend, 
and  a  further  dividend  of  Is.  Id.  in  the  pound  to  all  the 
creditors  who  have  proved  or  claimed  against  the 
estate,  leaving  a  small  balance  In  hand. 


(iur  ®ftt  iaHc. 

A  Protest. — Me.ssrs.  Sheard  and  Hanstock,  of 
Batley,  have  sent  in  a  hearty  protest  to  the  Mayor 
and  Town  Councillors  of  Batley  against  their  un- 
just decision  in  relation  to  the  Batley  marlcot  com- 
petition. They  say  that,  in  obedience  to  an  adver- 
tisement, they  sent  in  a  competing  design  for  the 
market,  and  that  their  design  and  that  of  two 
other  competitors  were  sent  baoli  to  the  authors 
with  instructions  to  send  in  revised  plans,  and  the 
cost  of  the  building  not  to  exceed  =£2,500.  TJiey 
did  as  they  were  instructed,  but  the  design  that 
has  been  selected  will  cost  at  least  £4,500,  and 
they  olfer  £100  to  the  Leeds  Infirmary  if  -what 
they  say  can  be  disproved.  They  therefore  em- 
phatically condemn  the  injustice  of  the  decision, 
and  if  th3ir  allegation  be  correct  we  heartily 
endorse  their  condemnation. 

SOCIETV   FOR    THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  FlNE 

Art.s. — The  members  of  this  Society  held  their 
first  morning  meeting  since  its  establishment  15 
years  since  in  the  Library,  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
last  vreek,  by  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.,  read  a 
paper  compiled  from  his  work  entitled  "  Art 
Treasures  of  Lambeth  Library  "  containing  some 
interesting  notes  on  the  library  and  the  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  illuminated  MSS.  exhibi- 
ted. The  members  afterwards  visited  the  chapel 
and  the  Lollards'  Tower,  the  historical  associa- 
tions of  which  were  explained  by  Mr.  Kershaw. 
On  their  return  they  were  met  by  his  Grace,  who 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  visit  of  the 
Society,  and  condticted  them  through  several  of 
the  private  apartments  of  the  palace. 

SiGNOR  Castellani's  Art  Collections.— It 
has  been  for  some  time  understood  that  a  collec- 
tion of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  the  property 
of  Signer  Castellani,  was  likely  to  be  offered  for 
purchase  to  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum. 
Our  readers  may  remember  that,  at  the  time  when 
the  gold  ornaments  of  Signer  Castellani's  collec- 
tion were  bought  for  the  nation,  the  remaining 
portions  of  it,  consisting  of  many  valuable  works 
in  bronze,  marble,  torra-cotta,  ivory,  and  amber, 
as  well  as  vases,  were  housed,  by  the  permission 
of  the  trustees,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  depart- 
ment of  the  Museum,  independently  of  any  un- 
dertaking or  understanding  to  purchase.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  offer  now  made  to  the  nation 
includes  some  objects,  notably  a  female  head  in 
bronze,  and  an  Etruscan  sarcophagus,  of  a  style 
and  importance  which  place  them  among  the  fore- 
most works  of  ancient  art  that  have  ever  been  seen 
in  the  market  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  the 
trustees  very  properly  deferred  the  consideration 
of  Signer  Castellani's  offer  until  the  whole  of  the 
objects  comprised  in  it  should  have  arrived  for 
their  inspection.  That  is  now  the  case  ;  the 
entire  collection  is  to  be  seen  within  the  •n'alls  of 
the  British  Museum  ;  and  we  conclude  that  the 
consideration  of  the  offer  will  proceed  in  the  im- 
mediate course  of  business. 


Modern  art  in  Paris  is  by  no  means  dead,  accord- 
ing to  a  correspondent.  No  fewer  than  6,00 paint- 
ings have  been  sent  in  for  the  Exhibition  which  is 
to  open  on  the  first  of  May,  and  the  Hanging  Com- 
mittee will  have  some  work  in  deciding  which 
works  shall  be  accepted,  as  there  is  not  room  for 
2,000  pictures. 


CHIPS. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  restore  the  interest- 
ing and  once  magnificent  rood-screen  of  East 
Church,  near  Sheerness.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  Kent,  and  extends  quite  across  the  church 
considerably  west  of  the  chancel-arch.  At  present 
it  is  so  dilapidated  that  it  must  come  away  alto- 
gether unless  something  is  done,  as  it  is  only  held 
together  with  bits  of  rope  and  supported  with 
bricks.  Mr.  Tarver,  ■  the  architect,  has  carefully 
surveyed  it  with  a  view  to  repair,  and  copies  of  his 
sketches  are  forwarded  to  subscribers  by  the 
Rector. 

A  new  mission  room  and  schools  are  being 
erected  at  Everton,  Liverpool.  The  style  is  Gothic, 
and  the  cost  will  be  nearly  £2,.800.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  and  Sons,  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Hugh  Dyer,  of  Lovrhill. 

It  is  stated  by  a  Paris  paper  that  shortly  before 
his  death  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  had  in- 
vented an  economical  heating  apparatus,  "  capable 
of  being  adapted  to  ordinary  fireplaces." 

In  connection  with  the  Mostyn-road,  Brixton, 
circidt  of  the  Wesleyans,  a  new  chapel  is  about  to 
be  built  in  Barry-road,  Peckham-Rye.  Mr.  C.  Bell 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Nutt,  of  Hampstead,  the 
builder. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  H.  P.  Pitcher, 
stating  that  he  has  had  experience  in  Boston,  United 
States,  in  executing  the  raising  and  moving  of 
houses,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  undertake  the  re- 
moval of  Northumberland  House.  This  extra- 
ordinary communication  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. 

John  Walker,  one  of  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Shaw's 
joiners,  has  been  committed  for  leading  an  assault 
upon  a  brother  joiner  who  had  given  offence  to  the 
Society  by  his  conduct  during  the  building  strike  of 
last  year. 

"  Jerry  building  "  in  Broughton  was  the  subject 
of  complaint  to  the  Salford  Council  last  week  by  Mr. 
Dyson,  who  pointed  out  the  disgraceful  condition  of 
some  house  property  in  Broughton,  and  predicted 
that  in  a  few  years  the  buildings  would  not  be  fit  for 
habitation.  Ho  hoped  tbe  building  committee  would 
take  the  matter  up,  and  compel  the  builders  to  use 
better  mortar. 

Efforts  are  at  present  being  made  to  erect,  by 
public  subscription,  a  building  for  the  School  of 
Science  and  Art  in  Inverness,  conjoined  with  which 
will  be  a  public  museum. 

The  anniversary  of  Raphael's  birth  and  death  was 
celebrated  on  Sunday  at  TJrbino,  grand  fete.i  and  a 
banquet  taking  place  at  the  Ducal  Palace.  The 
ceremony  was  distinguished  by  the  handing  over  to 
the  Municipality,  in  trust  for  the  nation,  of  the  great 
painter's  birthplace,  which  has  been  purchased  by  a 
public  subscription. 

A  secession  movement  has  commenced  in  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
The  trustees  of  the  Lambeth  Branch  were  sued,  on 
Friday  last,  at  Guildhall  for  the  last  two  calls  made 
by  the  central  committee.  They  denied  having  funds 
in  hand  to  meet  the  claims,  and  as  contrary  proof 
was  not  forthcoming,  the  summons  was  dismissed. 

The  Temple  Church,  Bristol,  was  reopened,  after 
restoration,  on  Palm  Sunday. 

A  new  hospital  at  Stroud  is  to  be  erected,  to  cost 
£4,000,  exclusive  of  fittings.  The  building  is  to  be 
commenced  forthwith. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  memorial  stone  of  new 
Wesleyan  schools  to  be  erected  at  Bolton,  was  laid. 
The  schools  will  cost  about  £2,800. 

Geologists,  architects,  builders,  and  others  will 
welcome  the  1872  edition  of  the  excellent  geological 
maps  of  the  British  Isles  and  part  of  Prance — and 
the  map  of  England  and  Wales,  with  portions  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  by  Mr.  Knipe,  which  are  now 
ready.  It  is  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  since  the 
first  attempt  was  made  to  exhibit,  on  a  scale  of  use- 
fulness, a  geological  map  of  the  whole  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  author  has  devoted  his  entire  time, 
from  that  period  to  the  present — in  the  elaboration 
of  the  details,  i  Notes  of  the  various  building  stone 
quarries  are  arranged  near  the  several  formations  to 
which  they  belong — and^  the  buildings  named  they 
have  been  used  for. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Inverness. — The  operative  slaters  of  Inverness  are 
at  present  out  on  strike.  They  have  been  paid  at  the 
rate  of  5d.  an  hour,  and  they  now  ask  for  6d.,  which 
the  masters  decline  to  grant. 

Kinsale. — In  Kinsale,  all  the  masons,  carpenters, 
painters,  slaters,  and  plasterers  are  now  out  on  strike. 
Some  three  weeks  since  the  above  operatives  held  a 
meeting,  organised  a  mechanics'  association,  and 
formed  a  benefit  fund  and  working  committee.  They 
then  gave  notice  that  on  the  lirst  Monday  in  April 
they  would  demand  a  weekly  increase  of  3s.,  making 
in  all  27  s.  tid.  The  employers  refused  to  comply 
with  the  men's  demands,  and  accordingly  the  latter 
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struck,  and  arc  determjnod  to  hold  out  until  thcBc 
arc  agreed  to.  Tlio  ship  carpenterB  also  struck  for 
an  Increase  of  lis.  per  week,  which  they  received, 
and  have  resumed  work. 

IjEEDS. — The  plasterers'  labourers  of  [jccds  have 
Btr'jck  work  in  conseriuenco  of  the  masters  refusing 
to  accede  to  tlielr  demand  for  an  Increase  of  pay  fi-om 
5|d.  to  6d.  per  hour.  There  are  fully  150  labourers 
engaged  in  this  branch,  and  as  there  is  about  one  em- 
ployed to  every  two  plasterers,  and  without  whose  aid 
the  latter  cannot  work,  nearly  60o  men  are  thrown 
idle 

Liverpool. — The  differoncos  between  the  master 
painters  of  Liverpool  and  the  operatives  have  been  ad- 
Justed.  The  men  claimed  7jd.  pei-  hour  for  fifty-four 
hours'  work  per  week,  which  was  rejected  by  tlic 
masters,  who  offered  7d.  per  hour  for  a  week  of  fifty- 
five  hours,  this  offer  being  an  advance  of  a  halfpenny 
per  hour  upon  tlie  existing  wages.  The  men  declined 
these  terms,  and,  after  several  meetings  of  joint  repre- 
sentatives, it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
arbitration  of  Mr.  Clarke  Aspinall,  the  borough  coroner 
and  a  local  magistrate.  Mr.  Aspinall's  award  was 
made  on  Friday  last.  It  is  in  favour  of  7^d.  per  hour 
for  a  week  of  fifty-five  hours.  This,  It  is  expected, 
will  finally  settle  the  matter. 

WBSTON-SDPEa-MARE.  —  The  society  men  of  the 
carpenters'  and  joiners'  trades  In  Weston-super-Mare 
arc  now  out  on  strike,  demanding  that  their  pre- 
sent rate  of  wage,  23s.,  be  increased  to  28s.  3d.  per 
week.  They  state  that  an  application  to  their  masters 
to  settle  the  matter  amicably  has  been  met  with 
contempt,  and  they  give  as  their  reasons  for  making  the 
demand  that  the  prices  of  provisions  are  much  higher 
than  heretofore,  and  that  the  wages  given  in  neigh- 
bouring towns  arc  far  in  advance  of  those  paid  in 
Weston . 


ASHTON  &  GEEEN, 


Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble  MercKnits,  and  Quarry  Agents.— Hoofinp 
Slates— Bangor,  Blue,  Bed,  or  Green,  Blue  Portmadoc  and  Whitland 
Abbey  Green,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  same  as 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  cleavage  cquall. 

Prices  on  Wharf  in  London. 
24  by  12        22  by  12        20  by  10        18  by  10        18  by  9 
420s.  370s.  285s.  24o8.  222s.  6d. 

16  by  10  16  by  8  14  by  10  14  by  8  12bT8J 
222s.  6d.  170s.         212s.  6d.  130s.  77s.  Odf 

Per  m  of  1,200  Slates,  subject  to  a  discount.  Marble  and 
Enamelled  Slate  Chimney  Pieces,  Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  Stoves 
Ranges,  and  Builders' Ironmongery.  A.  &G.'s  Special  Ked  Ridge 
TUes.  Largo  Show  of  aU  Goods  at  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  S.  Mary- 
Axe,  London,  E.G.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accom- 
panying trade  card. 


TENDERS. 

City.— For  alterations,  additions  and  repairs  to  a  ware- 
house and  offices,  Upper  Thames-street,  City,  E.G  Mr 
Herbert  Ford,  architect. 

Henshaw  and  Co  £4,3^8   0  0 

Higgs    -i^joH    0  0 

Adamsou  and  Sons  (accepted)   3,267   0  0 

KBNsraGTON.--Fornew  relieving  offices  and  alterations 
to  present  receiving  wards  at  Kensington  workhouse  for 
the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  parish  of  S.  Mary  Ab- 
botts, Kensington.  Mr.  Alfred  WUliims,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  George  Lansdown  and  Pollard 

Selway  £6,020   0  6 

Chamberlain  Bros   5,190   0  0 

Benstead  and  Sons  i   5^215   0  0 

Scrivener  and  White   5  065   0  0 

Hockley    S^Ois   o  0 

Stoner   5^065   0  0 

Stimpson  and  Co   5,025   0  0 

Howard    4,840   q  q 

Sawyer    4,800   o  0 

Cowland   4,616   q  q 

Temple  and  Foster   4,458   0  0 

Lacey    4I346   0  0 

Hook    4,373   0  0 

Chappell   4,331   0  0 

London.— For  portion  of  new  premises  for  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Sons,  church  furniture  manufacturers,  South- 
ampton-street, Strand.  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl,  1,  Caversham- 
road,  Kentish  Town,  architect.  Quantities  taken  out  by 
Messrs.  Stoner  and  Ashby. 

^']^y   V  £2,442   0  0 

Colls  and  Son  (too  late)   2  335   0  0 

Thompson   2M5    0  0 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BI'ILDTNG  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANLELL,  SAUNDERS      CO.,  Limited 
Q.uarrymen  and  Stoiib  Kerchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kiugdoiii.  furnished  on 
application  to  \ 
BATH  Stone  Oppicb: 

[Advt.]  CORSIIAM,  WILTS. 


Hart. 


2,345   0  0 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GttEKN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

As  supjilied  to  n.R.U.  The  I'riuce  oj  Wale.l1  at  Sandringliam 

Tho  Ponmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 

(Leax  costly  than  ordinari/  Oothic  Tiling.) 
These  durable  and  non-absorbent  slates  can  bo  obtained  in  sizes 
uitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

In  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester  :— 

Per  Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates.  per  scju.are 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7   ..    —    ..    2  17   6  Ids  Od 

Do.         do.     13  by  8  2  17   0  IBs.  (id. 

Do.         do.    13  by  7  2   .'j   0  Ms. 

Do  do.     12  by  7   1  IS    6   13s. 

Do  do.    12  by  0   17   6  lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Referenco 
estlmonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  uiuy  bo  obtained  on 
application  to 

MESSRS.  RAUDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts, 
pecimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  Piccadilly,  W., 
and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster 


Simpson  and  Sons    2,300   0  0 

Howard  (accepted)   2  297   0  0 

Kamsgate.— For  the  erection  of  a  cottage  in  the  Broad- 
way, for  Mr.  J.  T.  Le  Mair.  Mr.  John  E.  Collett,  archi- 
tect. 

Keel  (accepted)   £387   o  0 

Upper  Hollow  at. —For  the  erection  of  twelve  third- 
rate  houses,  St  John's-road,  on  the  Elm  Lodge  estate. 
Messrs.  Richardson  and  Waghoru,  surveyors  to  the 
estate. 

Carter  Bros  £5,597   0  0 

Kelly  Bros   5,483   q  0 

Duukley   6,285   0  0 

Sawyer    5,256   0  0 

Edgar    5,155   q  0 

Amor    4,275    q  q 

  4,200    0  0 

WiLLESDBN.— For  mortuary  hall,  lodge,  priest's  house, 


Langmead  and  Way 
Scrivener  and  White 
Manley  and  Rogers... 
Adamson  and  Sou  ... 


Mr.  T.  T.  Green 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

..  K.Sl.O 

0 

0 

0 

0 

COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

AuDLBjr  BuKiAL  BoAKD,  April  19.— For  designs  for 
two  cliapels  for  a  cemetery.  Mr.  G.  Baker,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  Audlem,  Cheshire. 

B0ND-I5TREET.— For  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the 
site  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  to  comprise  shops  on  the 
ground-floor,  with  suite  of  rooms  or  chambers  over.  Pre- 
miums of  £50  for  the  best,  and  £10  for  the  second  best 
designs,  Mr.  Goddard,  1,  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford- 
street. 

City  of  London,  May  25,— The  Painters  offer  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  for  competition  :—l.  For  decorative  paint- 
ing, £5  and  £3.  2.  For  painting  from  natural  foliage  or 
flowers,  £5  and  £3.  3.  For  freehand  drawing  and  de- 
sign, £3  and  £2.  4.  For  marbling  and  graining,  £3  and 
£2.  H.  D.  Pritchard,  Painters'  Hall,  Little  Trinity-lane, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 

Cebwkerne  Burial  Board,  April  14.— For  designs  for 
the  erection  of  two  chapels,  lodge,  and  other  necessary 
buildings  for  a  new  cemetery.  E.  Budge,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  Crewkerne,  Somerset. 

Leicester,  May  14. — For  designs  for  municipal  build- 
ings, to  comprise  all  public  offices,  assize  court,  and  police 
buildings.  Premiums  of  £200  for  the  best,  £100  for 
the  second  best,  £.30  for  the  third  best  designs.  T.  Stand- 
bridge,  Town  Clerk,  Leicester. 

Margate,  May  15.— For  plans  for  a  new  building  for 
the  bl  anch  establishment  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Society's 
Asylum  at  Margate.  Premiums  of  100  guineas  for  the 
best,  and  50  guineas  for  the  second-best  design.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Warwick,  93,  Cannon-street,  E.G. 

Roondhay  Park,  Lkeds.— For  plans  and  designs  for 
laying  out  part  of  the  above  estate  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  park,  and  the  remainder  as  sites  for  villa  resi- 
dences. Premiums  of  2U0  guineas  for  the  best,  100  gui- 
neas for  the  second-best,  and  50  guineas  for  the  third- 
best  design.  C.  A.  Curwood,  Town  Clerk,  Town-hall, 
Leeds. 

Yeovil  School  Board,  April  14.— For  plana  for  the 
erection  of  school  buildings  in  Eickleford  to  accommo- 
date 300  children.  G.  W.  Custard,  Clerk  to  the  School 
Board,  Yeovil. 


G-eometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  5s.  6d.  per  yard  super.  See  Building 
News,  December  27,  1872,  Mechanics'  Magazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free ;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENRY  C.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester. — [Advt.] 


goods  shed  and  offices,  passenger  platf  irms,  stone  wharf, 
engine  turn-table,  10-ton  crane,  and  weigh-bridges,  at 
Netherton  station.  Mr.  J.  Eraser,  engineer,  19,  York- 
place,  Leeds. 

GiiOUCESTBUKHiRB,  April  15.— For  the  erection  of  a 
police  station  iit  Newnham.  Mr.  Medland,  County  Sur- 
veyor, Clarence- street,  Gloucester. 

Huddbrsi-'ikld  School  Board.  —  Common  Board 
School,  April  17.— For  a  brick  building  with  stone  dress- 
ings, and  another  entirely  of  stnne  outside  (a(  perquanti- 
ties).  Olho  Giles  Abbott,  Clerk  to  tho  Board,  27,  Eitate- 
buildings,  Huddei'slleld. 

Inny  Drainage  Board,  April  19.— For  the  erection  of 
river  bridges  and  other  masonry.  Wm.  Moouey,  Soliciior, 
16,  Fleet-street,  Dublin. 

Isr.E  OF  Wight,  April  16.— For  repairing  the  roads  and 
highways.  A.  H.  Estcourt,  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners, 
Guildhall,  Ne\vport. 

Lancashire,  April  22.~For  the  erection  of  a  new  resi- 
dence at  Withorslack,  near  Grange-over-Sands.  Jlessrs. 
Paley  and  Austin,  Architects,  Lancaster. 

Lerd.s,  April  21. — For  additions  to  malting  premises  in 
Garden-street.  D.  Dodgson,  Architect,  18,  Park-row, 
Leeds. 

Lkeds,  April  25.— For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  in 
Wellington-street.  Henry  Walker,  Architect,  II,  East- 
parade,  Leeds. 

Lkbd.s  Industrial  Co-opbrativk  Building  Society 
April  19. — For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  seven  hou«-!s, 
called  the  Industrial-terrace,  in  South -green,  Mount- 
street,  Beeston-hill.  John  E.  Leak,  architect,  Leak's-ter- 
race,  Hunslet,  Leeds. 

Leeds  Industrial  Co-operativb  Society,  April  11) 
— For  the  erection  of  a  shnp,  warehouse,  and  three 
houses,  &c.,  at  Beeston-hill.  John  E.  Leak,  architect, 
Leak's-terrace,  Hunslet,  Leeds. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  April  25.— For 
paving  and  maintaining  in  'repair  for  six  months  the 
carriage-way  of  Chatham-place  and  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  E.G.  J.  E.  Wakefleld,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Spring 
Gardens,  S.W. 

Midland  Railway,  April  14.— For  the  erection  of  a 
goods  warehouse  at  Leicester.  J.  Williams,  Secretary , 
Derby. 

Monmouthshire. — For  tho  enlargement  and  restora- 
tion of  the  parish  church  of  Panteg,  near  Pontypool.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Coussmaker,  Surveyor,  Millbroolt,  Hants. 

MORLEY  Local  Board,  April  IC— For  paving,  flagging, 
and  kerbing  the  east  end  of  Mill-street.  John  Eayner,  Clerk 
to  theBoard,  Queen-street,  Morley. 

MORLEY  Local  Board,  April  16.— For  paving,  flagging, 
and  kerbing  the  Old  Fold  and  Jaclcson-lane.  in  Morley 
aforesaid.  John  Eayner,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Queen-street,, 
Morley. 

St.  Luke's,  Middlesex,  April  15.— For  the  construc- 
tion of  about  342ft.  run  of  brick  sewer,  and  140f t.  run  of 
12in.  pipe  sewer.  W.  W.  Hayne,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry 
Hall,  City-road,  E  C. 

The  Wath-upon  Dearne  Main  Colliery  Company. 
For  tenders  for  the  sinking  of  a  10ft.  shaft.  Manager  to 
the  Colliery,  Wath-upon-Deame. 

Trinity  House,  E.C,  April  17.— For  the  supply  of 
24,000  gallons  of  pure  refined  paraffine  or  petroleum  oil. 
R.  Allen,  Secretary. 

Whitwbll  Main  Colliery,  April  15.— Forthe  erection 
and  completion  of  twenty-six  houses  near  the  Whitwell 
Main  Colliery,  William  Watson,  Architect,  Barstow- 
square,  Wakefleld. 

WAR  Department  Contracts,  April  16.— For  the 
purchase,  taking  dovra,  and  removal  of  houses,  in  Har- 
den-street,  near  Woolwich  Dockyard.  Major  P.  H. 
Scratehley,  R.E.,  Works  Department,  Woolwich  Arsenal. 

West  Drayton. — For  the  erection  of  an  engineer's  fac- 
tory. Messrs.  Kotheroe  and  Bastin,  48,  King  William- 
street,  E.C. 

Worthing,  April  21. — For  the  erection  of  two  schools, 
each  to  accommodate  200  children.  Mr.  Melvill  Green, 
Solicitor,  Worthing. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Aberaman,  April  15.— For  the  erection  of  100  cottages 
on  the  Aberaman  estate,  near  Aberdare.  Mi'.  T.  Jones, 
Aberaman  Estate,  Aberaman. 

Adel,  near  Leeds,  April  24.— For  the  erection  of  a 
villa  residence  at  Adel.  Hill  and  Swann,  architects, 
11,  Park-square,  Leeds. 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  April  15.— For  sup- 
plying l,18Ue5vt.  of  snuffless  dip  candles.  F.  W.  RowseU, 
Superintendent  of  Contracts. 

admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  April  17.— For  sup- 
plying 140,6001b.  of  cotton  wast3.  F.  W.  Rowsell,  Super- 
intendent of  Contracts. 

Admiralty,  Whitehall,  April  17.— For  the  supply  of 
ash  helves  for  Portsmouth.  F.  W.  RowseU,  Superin- 
tendent of  Contracts. 

Brighton,  April  16.— For  the  erection  of  station  build- 
ings, platform,  and  approaches,  near  the  Lewes-road.  A 
Sarle.  Secretary,  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway,  London-bridge  Terminus,  S  E. 

Brighton,  May  6.— Tenders  for  the  supply  of  130 
fathoms  of  the  best  Baltic  yellow  deal  ends  for  firewood. 
A.  Morris,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Parocliial  Offices, 
Brighton. 

Coventry  Sewage  Work.s,  April  16.— For  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  works  at  Whitley.  C.  R.  Gibb,  Secre- 
tary, General  Sewage  and  Manure  Company,  1,  urown- 
buildings,  Queen  Victoria- street,  E.C. 

Great  Northern  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Joint  Halika.x  and  Ovenden  Junction  Railway.— 
Station  Works,— For  the  construction  of  large  goods 
warehouse,  with  eeliaring  and  upper  story,  and  offices, 
stone  wharf,  passenger  platform,  weigh-bridges,  turn 
tables,  and  cranes,  &c.,  at  North  Bridge  station ;  for  the 
construction  of  goods  shed  and  odicps.  lO-tm  crane  and 
weigh-bridgos,  at  Ovenden  station  ;  forthe  consti-uction  of 


BAFKR0PTS. 

(To  Surrender  in  London.) 


James  Charles  Ekens,  Burgoyne-road,  Stockwell-groen 
builder,  April  18,  at  11. 

(To  Surrender  in  the  Country.) 

Joseph  Busst,  Walsall,  ironfounder,  April  28,  at  Wil- 
sall,— John  Dawson,  Lees,  builder,  April  17.  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne. — James  Richardson,  Hutton  Eudby,  timber 
merchant,  April  18,  at  Stockton  -on-Tees. 

declaration  of  DrVIDKND. 

J.  Greser,  York,  painter  and  paperhanger,  div.  2s.  3d. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Sutton  and  Oarkson,  Great  Grimsby,  wheelwrights 
and  joiners. — Williams  and  Jones,  Llandrindod,  builders 
and  contractors. — T.  M.  and  C.  E.  Houahton,  Birming- 
ham, patentees  of  an  instrument  for  plumbing,  levelling, 
and  indicating  angles  — Whithead  and  Bamtord,  Roch- 
dale, land  and  mining  surveyors. 

  )  

LATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED  IN 
CONSTRUCTION. 


(From  the  Public  Ledger.) 

Lead. 

Pig — Foreign    .    .  . 

per  ton 

£22  12  G 

£22 

15 

0 

„     English  W.B.   .  . 

23  15  6 

24 

10 

0 

23  10  0 

0 

0 

0 

„     Other  brands   .  . 

23    0  0 

23 

10 

0 

Sheet  Milled    .    .    .  . 

24  10  0 

0 

0 

0 

Shot,  Patent     .   .  . 

f) 

26  10  0 

26 

15 

0 

Red  or  minium    .    .  . 

25    0  0 

0 

0 

0 

White  Dry      .   .    .  . 

ff 

29  10  0 

0 

0 

0 

„   ground  in  oil   .  . 

0   0  0 

0 

0 

0 

Copper. 

British — Cake  &  Ingot 

per  ton 

£97    0  0 

£98 

0 

0 

Best  selected 

89    0  0 

ICO 

0 

0 

99    0  0 

105 

0 

0 

103    OJ  0 

108 

0 

0 

Australian  cake   .  . 

98    0  0 

99 

0 

e 

Spanish  cake  .   .  . 

96    0  0 

0 

0 

0 

Chili  Bars,  cash  .  . 

91    0  0 

93 

0 

0 

„    Refined  ingot  . 

(1    01  (1 

0 

0 

0 

'STellow  metal  .   .   .  . 

p«r lb. 

0    0  9 

0 

0 

»f 
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THE  FREE  CITY  LIBRARY  AND 
MUSEUM. 

IT  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  value 
of  the  boon  conferred  upon  the  citizens  of 
the  Metropolis  by  the  throwing  open  for  their 
fi'ce  iise  of  the  new  library  and  museum  of  the 
Corporation  of  London.    This  collection  is  not 
merely  valuable  ;  it  is  priceless  and  perfectljr 
unique.    It  contains  some  treasures  of  at  least 
equal  interest  and  importance  to  any  in  the 
British  Museum,  of  Avhich  monster  h'MiuthUque 
it  may  claim  to  be  the  parent.  Comparatively 
few  persons,  however,  are  aware  that  such  is 
the  case,  because  until  now  the  Guildhall 
Library,  though  always  free  to  the  public,  has 
been  among  the  most  hidden  of  the  manj' 
treasures  the  City  can  boast  of.    Stored  away, 
like  so  much  useless  rubbish,  in  a  narrow 
corridor  as  dark  as  a  prison  dungeon,  and 
about  as  badly  ventilated,  how  many  knew 
even  of  the  existence  of  the  collection,  at  least 
pre\'ious  to  1869,  when  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders 
commenced  his  laudable  agitation  which  has 
now  resulted  in  the  unearthing,  as  it  were,  of 
so  many  jewels,  and  placing  them  in  a  worthy 
casket  'i    It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that,  prior  to 
the  date  mentioned,  even  some  eminent  City 
men  had  never  heard  of,  much  less  seen,  the 
"  Lybrarye  atte  Guyldehalle,"  notwithstand- 
ing that  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  our 
public  institutions.    There  is  no  trustworthy 
e^ddence  extant,  as  Mr.  Saunders  informs  us, 
as  to  its  existence  earlier  than  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  centiiry,  although  something 
of  the  kind  was  established  long  anterior  to 
that  date,  and  probably  consisted,  he  thinks, 
in  part  at  least,  of  manuscripts  of  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
It  is  beyond  doub't,  however,  that  the  renowned 
Sir  Richard  Whittington  gave  many  valuable 
books  in  manuscript  to  the  library,  and  also 
bequeathed  the  very  considerable  sum  of  £400 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  place  for  their 
preservation.     Among  its  other  benefactors 
were  William  Bury  and  his  executor  John 
Carpenter,  founder  of  the  City  of  London 
School,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  his  will,  proved 
May  12,  1442,  directs  "that  if  any  good  or  rare 
books  shall  be  found  amongst  the  residue  of 
my  goods  wliich,  by  the  discretion  of  Master 
William  Tichfield  and  Reginald  Pecok  may 
seem  necessary  to  the  common  library  at  Guild- 
hall for  the  profit  of  the  students  there,  and 
those  discoursing  to  the  common  people,  then 
I  will  and  bequeath  that  thiDse   books  be 
placed  by  my  executors  and  chained  in  that 
library,  in  such  form  that  the  visitors  and 
students  thereof  may  be  the  sooner  admo- 
nished to  pray  for  my  soul."    Stow,  in  his 
day  (1552),  speaks  of  "a  fayre  and  large 
librarie  f  irrnished  -with  bookes  pertaining  to  the 
Guildhall  and  the  CoUedge,"  which  books,  he 
tells  us,  were,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YL, 
sent  for  by  Lord  Protector  Somerset,  who  pro- 
mised to  return  them  shortly — a  promise, 
however,  which  he  forgot  to  fulfil,  and  the 
books  were  never  returned.    And,  by  the  way, 
that  is  not  the  only  instance  of  literary  pilfer- 
ing recorded  in  the  history  of  the  library.  It 
is  charged  against  Sir  Robert  Bruce  Cotton, 
the  celebrated  antiquary  and  founder  of  the 
famous   Cottonian  library  in    the  British 
Museum,  that  having  obtained  the  loan  of  a 
mimber  of  the  City  records  from  the  collection, 
he  was  loath  to  give  them  up  again,  and  only 
did  so  after  a  considerable  amount  of  pressure. 
Among  these  records  was  the  valuable  Liher 
Custumarum,  several  folios  of  which  (it  was 
discovered  no  further  back  than  1861)  had 
been  abstracted,  and  further  research  brought 
to  light  that  they  had  been  very  generously 
bequeathed,  along  with  the  Cottonian  manu- 


scripts, to  the  British  Museum.  They  cannot 
now  be  restored  to  the  Corporation,  their  right- 
ful owners— rthe  plea  of  the  Trustees  of  Great 
Russell-strect  being,  it  appears,  that  they  have 
no  power  to  give  up  any  bequests  made  to  the 
Museum. 

What  books  may  ha^'o  remained  in  the 
library  after  Somerset  had  conveyed  away  his 
three  cartloads! ul  were  consumed  in  the  great 
tire  of  1666,  and  the  City  had  no  libraiy  until 
the  year  1824,  when  the  present  collection  was 
formed  by  grants  of  money  from  the  Corpora- 
tion funds  and  donations  from  wealthy  citizens. 
Five  years  later  the  idea  of  forming  a  civic 
museum  suggested  itself,  and  both  depart- 
ments have  been  growing  apace  ever  since. 
The  library  now   contains    nearly  40,000 
vohxmes,  and  is  especially  rich  in  works  re- 
ferring to  the  history  and  traditions  of  London, 
while  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  as  regards  the 
Musexun,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  manj^  hundreds 
of  relics  of  the  Roman  and  Mediicval  eras — all 
of  them  dug  up  in  the  course  of  excavations  in 
the  heart  of  the  City — that  nothing  like  it 
exists  anj'where  else.  But  these  treasures  were, 
for  tlie  reason  already  stated,  comparatively  a 
sealed  book  to  the  public  until  Dr.  Saunders, 
little  more  than  three  years  ago,  brought  before 
the  Court  of   Common  Council  the  urgent 
claims  of  the  institution  to  their  consideration, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee,  of  which  he  was  elected  the  chair- 
man, with  full  powers  to  procure  plans  and 
estimates  for  a  new  building.    As  our  readers 
are  aware,  the  edifice,  though  only  now  opened 
to  all  and  sundry,  was  formally  inaugiu'ated 
in  the  beginning  of  November  last  with  no 
little  ceremony,  and  in  the  presence  of  nearly 
3,000  persons,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  most  of  the  civic  dignitaries 
assisting.    No  expense  has  been  grudged  by 
the  Corporation,  no  time  and  trouble  spared 
by  the  committee  in  this  matter.    Visits  were 
made,  we  believe,  to  the  principal  libraries  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  merits  and  defects  of 
existing  struetvu'es,  and  the  restdt  of  the  in- 
vestigations having  been  laid  before  Mr. 
Horace  Jones,  the  Citj''  architect,  that  gentle- 
man proceeded  to  prepare  plans.  He  has,  with 
the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Cliarles  Baily,  given 
us  a  library  certainly  worthy  of  the  City  of 
London.    The  st3de  of  architecture  adopted  is 
Perpendicular  Gothic,  in  accordance  with  that 
of  Guildhall,  at  the  east  end  of  which  the  new 
buildings  are  situated,  and  occupy  the  site  of 
some  dilapidated  houses  formerly  fronting 
Basinghall-street,  and  extending  back  to  the 
Guildhall.    The  entrance  from  this  street  is 
by  a  porch  having  wrought-iron  gates,  but  it 
will,  as  we  learn  from  official  information,  be 
used  only  on  State  occasions,  the  ordinary  en- 
trance being  from  the  porch  of  the  Guildhall 
through  a  corridor  100  feet  in  length  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  old  library.    The  structure, 
which  has  a  total  frontage  to  Basinghall-street 
of  150ft.,  the  depth  being  upwards  of  100ft., 
consists  mainly  of  two  halls  placed  one  over 
the  other,  with  reading,  committee,  and  muni- 
ment rooms  surrounding  them.    The  lower 
haU,  or  museum,  is  83ft.  long  by  64ft.  wide, 
and  has  a  clear  height  of  20ft.    It  is  divided 
into  nave  and  aisles,  the  floor  being  level  with 
the  ancient  crj'pt  of  the  Guildhall,  with  which 
it  directly  communicates,  and  is  somewhat 
below  the  level  of  Basinghall-street.    On  this 
floor  are  the  large  fire-proof  muniment  rooms, 
the  construction  of  which  has  received  much 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  committee,  since 
here  will  be  deposited  the  enormous  mass  of 
charters,  title-deeds,  wills,  and  other  sacred 
documents — the  accumulation  of  eight  cen- 
turies.   The  library  above  is  a  larger  room 
than  the  museum,  being  100ft.  in  length,  65ft. 
wide,  and  50ft.  in  height.    It  is  also  divided 
into  nave  and  aisles,  the  latter  being  fitted  up 
with  handsome  oak  book-cases  forming  twelve 
bays,  into  which  the  furniture  can  be  moved 
when  the  nave  is  required  on  State  occasions 
as  a  reception  hall.    One  of  the  principal  fea- 


tures in  the  wliolo  design  of  the  library  is  its 
adaptability  to  State  ceremonial  purposes  in 
addition  to  the  more  immediate  and  legitimate 
wants  of  the  library  pure  and  simple.  .  To 
carry  out  this  effectively  it  has  been  necessary, 
we  are  told,  in  some  places  to  sacrifice  archi- 
tectural proi)riety.  The  ceiling  of  the  museum 
is  mentioned  as  an  example,  where,  but  for 
the  necessity  of  utilising  the  nave  for  occa- 
sional municipal  festive  gatherings,  a  system 
of  groining  in  accordance  with  the  style  of  the 
building  woidd  have  been  adopted.    It  is  only 
right  to  say,  however,  that  for  this  anomaly 
the  architect  is  in  no  way  responsible.    In  the 
library  the  oak  roof,  the  arched  ribs  of  which 
are  supported  by  the  arms  of  the  twelve  great 
City  Companies,  with  the  addition  of  those 
of  the  Leathersellers',  and  Broderers',  and 
also  the  Royal  and  City  arms,  has  its  several 
timbers  richly  moulded,  and  its  spandrels  filled 
in  with  tracery,   and  contains  three  large 
lou\Tcs  for  lighting  the  roof  and  thoroughly 
ventilating  the  haU.     The  aisle  roofs,  the 
timbers  of  which  are  also  richly  wrought,  have 
loirvres  over  each  bay,  and  the  hall  at  night  is 
lighted  by  means  of  sun-burners  suspended 
from  each  of  these  louvres,  together  with  those 
of  the  nave.    Each  of  the  spandrels  of  the 
arcade  has,  next  to  the  nave,  a  sculptured 
head,  representing,  History,  Poetry,  Printing, 
Painting,  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Philosophy, 
Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Astronomy,  Geography, 
Natural  History,  and  Botany.    The  several 
personages  chosen  to  illustrate  these  subjects 
are  Stow  and  Camden,  Shakespere  and  Milton, 
Guttenberg  and  Caxton,  Holbein  and  Hogarth, 
William  of  Wykeham  and  Wren,  Michael 
Angelo  and  Flaxman,  Bacon  and  Locke,  Coke 
and  Blackstone,  Harvey  and  Sydenham,  Pur- 
cell  and  Handel,  Galileo  and  Newton,  Colum- 
bus and  Raleigh,  Linna;us  and  Ciivier,  Ray 
and  Gerard.    The  haU  is  admirably  lighted. 
Considering  the  pirrpose  of  the  building,  the 
stained  glass  in  it  required  special  treatment, 
so  as  to  admit  as  much  light  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  a  decorative  effect.  Consequently 
a  large  amount  of  white  glass  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  colour  concentrated.  The  prin- 
cipal window  at  the  north  end  of  the  library, 
of  seven  lights,  divided  by  a  transom,  has  two 
major  subjects  in  rich  colours,  and  eight  single 
figures.    The  siibject  of  the  three  upper  centre 
lights  is  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Eng- 
land, and  represents  Caxton  and  his  printing- 
press  in  the  Almonry  at  Westminster,  the  centre 
figure  being  the  printer  showing  his  works  to 
Edward  IV.  and  the  Abbot  of  Westminster. 
WjTikyn  de  Worde  is  engaged  pulling  a  proof, 
and  in  the  background  a  boy  is  engaged  mull- 
ing the  ink.    The  four  side  figures  are  Gutten- 
berg, Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Pynson — one  of 
Caxton's  workmen,   afterwards  the  King's 
printer — and  Bishop  Coverdale,  the  translator 
of  the  Bible.    In  the  three  lower  centre  lights 
we  have  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,, 
in  the  act  of  purchasing  the  library  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans  for  fifty  pounds'  weight 
of  silver.     Whittington  and  Gresham,  with 
Stow  and  Milton,  are  also  represented.  The 
four  side  figures,  like  the  upper  ones,  are  in 
grisaille,  on  a  silver  quarry  ground.  Below 
the  subject  is  a  representation  of  the  old 
Alders-gate,  the  window  being  the  gift  of 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  Ward.  The 
clerestory   contains    twenty-eight  windows, 
having  two  lights  each,  in  which  are  repre- 
sented the  symbols  of  the  planets,  also  Night 
and  Day,  also  upon  a  grisaille  quarry  ground. 
The  aisles  are  lighted  by  fourteen  windows  of 
three  lights  each,  having  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  with  labels  running  across  bearing 
aphorisms  taken  from  Shakespere.     In  this 
hall  there  are  three  fireplaces.     One  at  the 
north  end,  executed  in  D'Aubigny  stone,  is 
very  elaborate  in  detail,  the  frieze  consisting 
of  a  panel  of  painted  tiles  (executed  by  Messrs. 
Gibbs  and  Moore),  the  subject  being  an  archi- 
tectural design  of  a  procession  of  the  Ai'ts  and 
Sciences,  with  the  City  of  London  in  the  middle, 
emblematised  by  an  enlarged  representation  of 
the  ancient  seal,  to  wit,  S.  Paul  and  some 
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medisBval  buildinfj,s,  witli  a  river  in  the  foro- 
grountl.    Tlic  (|uat,i'cl'oil  ])anols  on  citlicr  side 
have  scnlpturcti  lioads  of  Carpenter,  before 
mentioned,  and  Chaucer.    These  were  the  work 
of  Mr.  J.  \Y.  iSealo,  by  whom  most  of  the 
stone -carving-  has  been  done.    Two  chimney- 
pieces  at  the  south  end  are  also  carved  and 
foliated  with    the    words    "Anno  Domini 
MDCCCLXXII."  on  the  frieze  of  one,  and 
"Domine  Dirige  Nos,"  the  City  motto,  on 
the  other,  surmounted  in  both  instances  with 
the  Iloyal,  City,  Middlesex,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark  shields  of  arms.    The  screens  in 
front  of  these  fireplaces  are  executed  in  oak, 
the  panels  being  inlaid  with  coloured  foreign 
woods,  and  the  bases  of  the  screens  forming 
dwarf  book-cases,  which  are  fitted  to  receive 
large  folio  books.    The  whole  of  the  furniture 
throughout  the  building,  including  even  the 
umbrella-stands  and  the   coal-scuttles,  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Holt. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  librarj^  is  the  Com- 
mittee-room, noteworthy  for  a  very  richly- 
moiilded  waggon-headed  roof,  the  principal 
ribs  of  which  are  siipported  on  stone  corbels, 
bearing  the  shields  of  arms  of  several  members 
.of  the  Building  Committee.    The  Reading- 
room,  at  the  south  end,  is  50ft.  in  length  l3y 
24ft.  wide,  and  is  lighted  by  a  window  at  the 
west  end  which  has  for  its  subject  the  "School 
of  Philosophy,"  taken  from  Raphael's  cele- 
brated mural  painting.    This,  the  first  public 
reading-room  in  the  City,  is  liberally  furnished 
with  maps,  atlases,  dictionaries,  directories, 
and  commercial  and  legal  works,  for  reference 
by  merchants,  clerks,  and  others  who  may 
need  them.    It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  ladies  in  the 
library,  one  of  the  bays  having  been  set  apart 
for  their  exclusive  use,  to  which  is  appended 
a  retiring-room.    The  building  is  warmed  by 
means  of  hot-water  pipes,  with  open  gratings 
in  the  floor.    The  contractors  for  this  part  of 
the  work  were  Messrs.  Haden  and  Son ;  the 
painted  windows  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Hughes  ;  and  the  contractors  for  the 
building  were  Messrs.  George  Trollope  and 
Sons.    The  work  was  commenced  in  1870,  and 
the  total  amount  expended  upon  the  building 
by  the  Corporation  will,  it  is  said,  be  upwards 
of  £50,000,  exclusive  of  the  land.    This  sum, 
however,  includes  the  whole  of  the  furniture 
and  fittings. 

It  would  require  a  separate  article  to  describe 
even  a  tithe  of  the  contents  of  the  City  Library, 
and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  catalogue. 
They  will  find  here  a  rich  source  of  hidden 
wealth  lying  enshrined  in  ancient  documents, 
in  which  lie  the  real  materials  for  the  yet  un- 
written history  of  our  country.    They  will 
find  interesting  autograph  letters  from  all  sorts 
of  celebrities,  including  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Q,ueen  Victoria,  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Napoleon 
III.,  Sir  Chi'istopher  Wren  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
and,  most  precious  relic  of  all,  here  may  be 
seen  one  of  the  best  of  the  five  genuine  auto- 
graphs of  Shakespere,  affixed  to  a  deed  of  bar- 
gain and  sale,  with  the  seals  attached,  of  a 
house  in  Blackfriars,  purchased  by  the  im- 
mortal bard  from  Henry  Wallcer,  and  dated 
10th  March,  1612.     Of  the  remaining  four 
signatures,  three  are  attached  to  Shakespere's 
Will  in  Doctor's  Commons,  and  one  to  a  mort- 
gage deed  of  the  11th  March,  1612,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  British  Museum  in  1858  for 
£315.    The  one  in  the  Guildhall  cost  the  Cor- 
poration only  £145.    To  say  nothing  of  collec- 
tions of  medals  and  engravings,  the  museum 
possesses  the  famous  Runic  stone  found  in  S 
Paul's  Churchyard  in  1852  at  a  depth  of  20ft 
below  the  surface,  and  the  Roman  tesselated 
pavement  found  more  recently  in  Bucklersbiu-y 
19ft.  from  the  level  of  the  roadway.    Of  other 
Roman  and  medifcval  relics,  such  as  coffins, 
altars,  personal  ornaments  worn,  and  domestic 
articles  used,  by  our  earliest  invaders,  there  is 
no  end.    Tlie  library  contains,  among  its  other 
rarefies,  many  first  editions  which  woidd  re- 
quire a  fortune  to  purchase  them,  a  complete 
net  of  the  London  Gazctti's  from  1065  (for 
which  the  Corporation  gave  250  guineas),  and 


hundreds  of  volumes  of  Hebrew  and  Rabljinical 
literature  literally  worth  tlieir  weight  in  gold, 
livery  person  is  free  to  partake  of  this  intel- 
lectual feast.  There  are  no  conditions,  beyond 
the  condition  of  respectability;  and  if  the 
public  fail  to  a])])reciate  it,  the  fault  will  cer- 
tainlj'  not  be  the  Corporation's.  They  have 
spread  the  feast  with  a  liberality  worthy  of 
the  City  which  they  represent,  and  to  one  and 
all  tlicysay,  "Come,  without  money  and  with- 
out price." 

QUANTITIES.— XIII. 
Mason. 

PROBABLY  there  is  no  trade  about  which 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  in 
the  method  of  measuring  as  is  to  be  found 
in  connection  with  the  Mason.     And  who 


shall  say  which  method 
surveyor  holds   to  his 


right  ?  Each 
idea  as  the 
to  the  really 
themselves — ^I 
just  as  many 


own 

correct  one  ;  and  if  we  refer 
practical    men — the  masons 
venture  to  state  we  shall  get 
conflicting  opinions  as  are  to  be  found  amongst 
those  who  study  simply  the  theory.  Happily, 
however,  the  diflerenees  that  do  exist  are 
principally  confined  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
labours  expended  upon  the  stonework ;  and 
this  arises  in  some  degree  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor  as  to 
how  it  is  intended  the  stone  should  be  worked, 
or  what  preparatory  labour  should  be  taken 
on  stonework  in  cases  of  elaborate  detail ; 
consequently  matters  of  doubt  are  apt  to  be 
expressed  incorrectly.    It  should  always  be 
observed  that  the  laboui-  upon  stonework  is  to 
be  measured  and  described  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  execution,  and  should  at  the 
same  time  be  measured  in  the  order  in  which 
the  labours  are  worked,  the  inferior  work 
generalljr  being  done  first  and  the  superior 
faces  last.   In  proceeding  to  the  measurement 
of  stonework,  there  will  of  necessity  be  many 
who  difier  with  the  methods  I  advocate,  and 
which  I  have  adopted  in  my  own  practice. 
To  such  I  say.  Consider  your  own  method  and 
that  advocated  by  me,  and  compare  them. 
Where  differences  exist,  ascertain  why  one 
surveyor  should  take  certain  works  diff'erently 
to  another.    If  some  such  coiirse  as  this  be 
pursued,  we  shall  ultimately  arrive  at  a  time 
when  a  uniformity  of  measurement  will  be 
adopted,  and  all  such  differences  shall  cease 
to  exist.    It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many 
sru'vej^ors  take  out  the  labour  on  stonework 
somewhat   excessively,  so  as  to  cover  any 
omission  in  quantity  or  error  of  descrijDtion 
which  through  their  incapacity  might  arise. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  more  elabo- 
rately the  work  is  measured  the  greater  will 
be  the  builder's  estimate.    Still,  this  should 
not  deter  men  from  pm-suing  a  course  which 
is  manifestly  correct.     We  frequently  see 
surveyors,  in  small  jobs  especially,  omitting  to 
measure  labour  at  all,  trusting  to  descriptions 
and  sketches — thus  avoiding  what  they  con- 
sider unnecessary  trouble.    And  I  venture  to 
observe  that  very  few  surveyors  or  builders 
coidd  estimate,  unless  it  be  approximately, 
what  would  be  the  value  of  it  at  a  glance  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  where  siich  works  are  to  be 
carried    out  to  any  extent,  half-a-dozen 
builders  would  tender  as  widely  difi'erent  as 
those  that  are  so  constantly  brought  before 
our  gaze  weeldy  in  the  professional  papers ; 
and  who  shall  say  that  these  very  cases  do  not 
ai^se  from  some  such  cause?    In  small  jobs, 
such  works  as  string  -courses,  copings,  plinths, 
&c. ,  might  be  measured  in  this  way  ;  but  even 
then,  I  think,  this  method  is  to  be  deprecated, 
and  I  woidd  recommend  that  the  ordinary  or 
more  professional  mode  be  adhered  to. 

There  is  one  description  of  stonework,  how- 
ever, which  requires  very  little  practical 
knowledge  in  ascertaining  the  way  of  mea- 
surement, and  as  this  is  the  simplest,  and  of  a 
much  less  expensive  natui'e,  I  will  treat  of  it 
first.  I  refer  to  stone-rubble  walling,  and 
although  there  are  so  many  descriptions  of 
this  class  of  stonework,  they  are  aU  measiu'M 


in  one  uniform  way,  which  way,  however, 
depends  upon  the  standards  adopted  in  the 
several  localities  in  which  the  stone  abounds. 
In  neighbourhoods  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
stone  quarries,  and  where  stonework  is  cheaper 
than  brickworlc,  it  is  frequently — I  may  say 
generally — the  ease  for  houses,  &c.,  to  be 
built  of  the  stone  in  what  I  may  term  its 
natural  state — that  is,  unworked ;  and  as  I 
have  just  stated  that  in  such  cases  the  method 
of  measurement  depends  upon  the  locality, 
and    as  various    localities    have  different 
methods,  it  is  always  advisable,  where  a  sur- 
veyor has  to  deal  with  this  description,  that 
he  should  obtain  from  some  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood what  is  the  local  standard  of  mea- 
surement.   Tliat  which  I  have  found  to  be 
the  most  usual  rule  in  such  cases  is  to  take  it 
by  the  yard  superficial,  and  state  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  and  the  description  of  the 
work,  whether  coursed  or  uncoursed,  or  as 
the  case   may  be.    The  description  of  this 
class  of  work  having  been  enlarged  upon  in 
your  columns  quite  recently,  it  wiU  be  un- 
necessary for  me  to  dwell  thereon.    In  some 
districts,  again,  this  kind  of  stonework  is 
measured  by  the  perch  of  18  superficial  feet 
of  an  uniform  thickness  of  24in — all  thick- 
nesses of  walls  being  reduced  to  this  standard, 
after  the  same  manner  that  brickwork  is  re- 
duced to  the  rod  of  272ft.  super,  of  1|  brick 
thick.    And  another  method  is  to  measure  it 
by  the  cubic  yard.    In  either  of  the  latter 
eases,  all  labour  applied  to  the  face  of  the 
work  would  have  to  be  taken  and  described 
separately,  such  as  scabbling,  &c.,  which  in 
the  first  case — viz.,  where  measured  by  the 
yard  superficial  and  the  thicknesses  stated, 
would  be  obviated.     "VYhere  the  labour  is 
taken  separately,  measure  it  by  the  foot  super- 
ficial.   Window  and  other  arches,  where  exe- 
cuted in  this  description  of  material,  would 
be  measured  in  with  the  ordinary  walling,  and 
a  second  dimension  taken  of  the  arch,  which 
would  be  described  as   "Extra  to  rough 
hammer-dressed  arches,  16in.  high,  with  ra- 
diating joints,"  or  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
is  measured  by  the  foot  run.    "  Extra  labour 
to  forming  small  openings  "  are  better  num- 
bered.   Quoins,  where  executed  of  different 
material  to  the  walling,  must  be  taken  sepa- 
rately ;  and  where  laid  in  regular  blocks,  the 
labour  must  be  taken  out  in  the  manner  here- 
after to  be  explained.    Where,  however,  it  is 
of  the  same  material  as  the  wall,  it  should  be 
measured  in  with  it,  and  any  extra  labour  in 
working  and  setting  should  be  measured  sepa- 
rately.   Where  the  quoins  are  of  brickwork, 
it  is  customary  to  measure  them  by  the  foot 
run  ;  and  as  all  descriptions  of  rubble -walling 
should  be  provided  with  an  internal  lining  to 
prevent  osmatic  action,  brickwork  not  being 
so  susceptible  to  the  wet  as  stone  (a  subject 
upon  which  I  have  enlarged  in  a  former  paper 
on  "  Building  Stones  "),  and  it  also  presenting 
a  better  surface  to  plaster  against,  it  is  usiral 
in  such  cases  to  measiu'e  the  brickwork  at  the 
same  time  as  the  stonework,  and  this  descrip- 
tion of  brickwork  would  be  reduced  to  the  rod 
in  the  ordinary   manner,  but  be  described 
separately  from  the  other  as  ' '  brickwork  in 
lining  to  rubble  stone-waUing." 

I  may  observe,  in  concluding  this  descrip- 
tion of  stonework,  that  is  only  customary  to 
deduct  other  descriptions  of  stonework  and 
other  material  where  it  is  over  four  inches  in 
thickness. 

Proceeding  then  to  the  measurement  of 
wrought  stonework,  or  stonework  upon  which 
a  much  greater  degree  of  labour  is  expended 
in  the  working  of  the  faces,  beds,  and  joints, 
we  arrive  at  that  portion  of  o\vc  subject  which, 
requires  more  experience  and  a  greater  amount 
of  care. 

Each  stone  must  be  taken  separately,  the 
cubical  contents  being  ascertained  firstly  and 
the  labours  taken  lastly.  Ashlar  work,  how- 
ever, is  usually  taken,  including  aU  labours  in 
beds  and  joints,  either  by  the  foot  superficial, 
stating  the  average  thickness,  or  by  the  foot 
cubic  :  but  in  the  latter  case  the  face  will 
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have  to  be  measured  separately  and  de- 
scribed as  worked,  whether  rubbed  or  other- 
wise, whereas  in  the  former  this  is  obviated  by 
inehiding'  it  in  the  description. 

In  measuring  block-stone,  take  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  stonework  as  it  comes  to  the 
banker.  In  cases  of  irregxilar  pieces  of  stone- 
work, the  dimensions  must  be  taken  of  the 
smallest  rectangular  block  out  of  which  the 
said  stone  can  be  cut ;  consequently  it  is  evi- 
dent that  were  every  such  piece  of  stone  cut 
in  this  way  there  would  be  considerable  waste. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  as  a 
clever  mason  wiU  consider  before  cutting  the 
stone  how  ho  can  economise  it  by  sawing  two 
or  three  irregular  pieces  out  of  one  stone,  and 
this  is  easily  perceived  in  the  case  of  arch 
stones,  where  the  several  stones  would  be 
measured  the  full  size,  and  the  ohlique  surfaces 
taken  as  sunk  work,  as  will  be  hereafter 
explained.  Take  the  example  shown  in  Fig.  33: 
hero  we  have  three  arch  stones,  which,  taking 
the  largest  dimensions  for  the  measurement  of 
each  stone,  would  be,  presuming  the  thickness 
to  be  12in., 


3 


1  •  0 
1  •  (i 
1  •  0 


4  •  0 


Cube  stone 


But  looking  at  the  sketch,  it  is  evident  that 


12-9 

1-6 

1-0 

4  •  2 

the  three  stones  could  be  cut  out  of  a  single 
block  2ft.  9in.  long. 


Cube  stone 


and  that  a  saving  would  be  effected  by  the 
mason  to  the  extent  of  over  4in.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  former  is  the  method  which  is  always 
carried  out,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  for  me 
at  present,  perhaps,  to  advocate  any  other 
course. 

The  following  are  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  labours  executed  on  stonework  : — • 

Plain  work  consists  of  the  removal  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  stone  with  the  least  waste 
of  material  and  labour,  so  as  to  obtain  what 
the  term  implies — a  plain  face,  or  even  surface. 

Sank  ivorh  is  formed  by  working  below  the 
flat  surface,  as  in  rebates,  weatherings,  sink- 
ings, &c.,  and  it  may  be  either  straight  or  cir- 
cular, but  when  circular  it  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  straight,  and  described  as 

Sunk  work  circular. — -Fig.  34  is  a  sketch  of 
the  latter. 

CiVc?</arworZ;  comprises  the  labour  to  concave 
and  convex  siirfaces,  such  as  to  circular  soffits, 
shafts  of  columns  and  the  like. 

Circular  sunk  work  consists  of  the  labovir 
required  to  form  circular  sinltings  as  dis- 
tinguished from  straight  sinkings. 

,  Circular  circular  work,  or  sj)herical  work, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  comprises  the  labour 
in  forming  niche  heads,  domes,  and  the  like, 
being  circular  on  plan  and  in  elevation. 

Moulded  work  comprises  the  labour  in  form- 
ing mouldings  in  stonework,  and  may  be 
either  straight  or  circidar ;  where  the  latter, 
as  to  bases  to  columns  and  over  arches,  it  must 
be  kept  separate  from  the  straight. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the 
foregoing  definitions  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  my  readers  whose  experience  of  the  subject 
has  been  insufficient  for  them  to  find  them 
out  practically,  and  I  propose  showing  the 
method  of  measuring  them  by  a  series  of 
examples  ;  such  being,  I  think,  of  grea'ter  ad- 
vantage to  the  student  than  simply  by  my 
defining  certain  rules,  and  leaving  him  to 
carry  them  into  practice.  Next  week  we  shall 
treat  of  this  portion  of  the  subject. 

B.  F. 


PLUMBING.— NO.  XIV. 

IN  continuation  of  my  remarks  about  hot- 
water  fittings  and  baths,  at  pp.  20G-209, 
I  go  on  to  speak  of  marble  baths.  These  are 
generally  put  together  as  follows  : — Tlie  piece 
which  forms  bottom  is  about  Gin.  longer  and 
broader  over  all  than  the  inside  size  of  bath  ; 
this  allows  a  check  to  be  cut  in  it  Hin.  broad 
and  about  fin.  deep  all  round,  besides  leaving  an 
outside  margin  of  l^in.,  as  shown  by  Fig.  154, 


which  shows  longitudinal  section.  The  marble 
used  is  supposed  to  be  all  l^in.  thick,  except 
the  bevel  piece  L  (Fig.  154)  which  is  only 
about  j-in.  thick.  The  pipes,  cranes,  and  valve 
for  Fig.  154  may  be  fitted  up  in  the  style 
shown  by  Fig.  142,  but  instead  of  the  outlet 
on  top  of  waste-pipe  being  seen  as  at  0  (Fig. 
142)  it  may  be  concealed  by  being  put  in  at 
back  of  bevelled  piece  L,  vi2;.,  at  M  (Fig.  154). 
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Fig.  155  is  face  of  bevelled  piece  L  (Fig.  154) ; 
it  is  about  2ft.  square,  and  has  the  bottom  cut 
out  to  a  height  of  about  jin.,  as  shown,  so  as 
to  allow  the  water  to  flow  out  underneath  it. 
The  small  projections,  about  2in.  broad,  left 
at  each  side,  are  let  into  bottom  of  bath  a 
little,  in  order  to  keep  the  bevelled  piece  L  in 
its  place,  and  prevent  it  slipping  down.  This 
bevelled  piece  of  marble  L  (Fig.  154)  is  merely 
put  in  for  appearance  sake,  and  is  movable  at 
pleasiire,  and,  being  so,  the  portion  of  bath 
at  back  of  it  can  be  washed  at  pleasure. 

If  the  inside  length  of  marble  bath  is  to  be 
6ft.,  then  the  three  pieces  of  marble  which 
form  bottom  and  sides  are  each  about  6ft.  Gin. 
long,  and  as  for  the  end  pieces,  they  are 
grooved  into  the  sides  as  per  Fig.  131,  p.  G. 
Two  long  brass  or  iron  (the  former  is  best) 
bolts  are  also  passed  through  each  end  of  bath 
as  at  N  N  N  N  (Fig.  154),  with  jamb-nuts  to 
keep  sides  of  bath  together.  Underneath 
marble  bath  a  lead  safe  is  placed,  with  waste- 
pipe,  as  j)er  Fig.  142.  For  the  joints  of  marble 
baths  some  use  whitelead,  but  while  it  makes 
a  good  joint,  the  oil  in  it  has  the  effect  of  dis- 
colouring the  marble  near  the  joints.  Stucco, 
therefore,  is  used  by  some,  while  others  use 
Portland  cement ;  that,  however,  pertains  to 
the  marble-cutter's  work.  We  need  hardly 
say  more  about  plunge-baths,  as  the  pliimber 
who  can  fit  up  those  already  mentioned  AviU 
have  no  difficiilty  with  slate  or  stoneware  ones, 
only  I  may  here  observe  that  I  consider  it- 
would  be  well  to  give  the  siphon-trap  of  the 
bath  rather  more  "  drown  "  than  it  generally 
gets,  so  that  instead  of  there  being  only  lin. 
depth  of  water  for  water -lock,  there  might  be 
3in.  or  more.  This  would  allow  some  margin 
for  evaporation,  &c.,  in  case  the  bath  were 
disused  for  some  time.  The  other  day  I  came 
across  a  case  of  bad  smeU  in  a  house,  caused 
by  the  water  in  syphon-trap  of  bath  having 


dried  up  so  far  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  bad 
air  from  soil-pipe  through  it ;  the  bath  had 
not  been  used  for  some  time. 

I  must  now  say  a  word  about  spray-baths. 
These  are  fitted  up  in  various  styles,  siich  as 
the  rose,  tube,  and  case  sprays,  either  of  which 
may  be  fitted  up  at  end  of  the  plunge-baths, 
above  referred  to,  as  at  P  (Fig.  154),  which 
shows  section  of  rose-spray,  supplied  by  water 
through  one  or  two  stop-cranes,  according  as 
there  may  be  only  cold  supply  to  it,  or  both 
hot  and  cold.  The  sort  of  crane  to  be  used 
may  be  either  one  with  ground  brass  key  or  a 
screw-down  one,  just  as  may  be  most  suitable 
for  the  pressure,  &c.  The  diameter  of  front 
or  face  of  rose-spray  may  be  about  Gin.,  or 
more  if  wished,  the  sheet-brass  (or  it  may  be 
cast)  of  which  the  perforated  portion  is  made 
being  pierced  all  over  with  holes  so  small  as  only 
to  admit  the  point  of  a  needle.  This  perforated 
portion  or  face  of  rose-spray  ought  not  to  be 
mucli  rounded  outwards,  because  if  so  the  water 
is  apt  to  spread  out  and  scatter  too  much.  A 
projection  of  about  ^in.  in  the  centre  will 
serve,  and  the  number  of  small  holes  in  a 
rose-spray  Gin.  in  diameter  may  be  from  150 
to  200.  The  rose-spray  being  jointed  at  back, 
the  water  from  it  may  be  made  to  flow  out  in 
the  desired  direction,  higher  or  lower,  as 
wished.    Fig.  156  shows  sectional  view,  cut 
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horizontally,  of  a  rose-spray,  with  the  supply 
coming  in  at  Q,  (of  Jin.  or  fin.  bore,  according 
to  pressure),  and  being  outside  the  brass 
flange  R,  by  which  the  rose-spray  is  fixed  to 
wood  lining  above  end  of  bath ;  whereas  the 
supply  for  spray-bath  P  (Fig.  154)  comes  in 
through  lining  to  back  of  flange.  The  dia- 
meter of  flange  R  (Fig.  15G)  may  be  about 
4in.  The  joint  at  S  (Fig.  156),  which  allows 
spray  to  be  moved  up  and  down,  is  a  common 
ground  one,  made  so  as  to  suit  the  purpose — 
but,  instead,  some  use  a  ball-and-socket  joint. 
In  fact,  the  roof-plate,  including  ball  and 
socket,  of  a  gaselier,  if  larger  and  sti'onger 
than  ordinary,  and  with  an  extra  large  drop- 
screw  (straight  or  knee'd,  as  most  suitable), 
might  serve,  and  might  be  that  used  at  T 
(Fig.  154).  It  is  better,  however,  and  the 
proper  way,  to  have  joint  specially  made  for 
the  purpose  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  like  the 
style  of  joint  shown  at  S  (Fig.  156)  best.  In 
Fig.  154  the  water-crane  at  U  for  working 
spray  is  shown  a  little  below  it ;  but,  instead, 
it  may  be  more  handy  to  jflace  it  to  one  side 
of  plunge-bath,  and  two  or  three  feet  back 
from  spray-bath,  as  may  be  thought  most 
convenient  (as  per  U-,  Fig.  154). 

The  tube-spray  can  be  made  by  placing  a 
lin.  or  a  fin.  copper,  brass,  or  strong  block- 
tin  tube,  or  even  a  piece  of  fin.  81b.  lead  pipe, 
about  2ft.  or  2Jft.  long,  up  one  corner  of  the 
bath — or  up  centre  of  end  of  bath — with  three 
or  more  |^in.  tubes  branching  03'  each  side  of 
it,  as  shown  by  Fig.  157,  where  the  height  of 
lowest  horizontal  tube  may  be  from  Gin.  to 
above  top  of  plunge  bath.  The  horizontal 
tubes  have  a  number  of  small  holes  bored  in 
front  of  them.  The  supply  is  regulated  by 
either  one  or  two  cranes,  as  necessary.  The 
case  spray  is  set  up  on  top  of  end  of  plunge 
bath,  and  stands  up,  say  2ft.  or  2Jft.  or  so. 
It  may  stand  up  not  only  across  end  of  bath, 
bixt  also  come  round  each  side  aboirt  18in.  or 
2ft.  It  is  formed  by  taking  a  sheet  of  strong 
zinc,  No.  16  or  upwards,  say  5ft.  long  by  2ft. 
broad,  which,  being  bent  round  to  fit  end  of 
bath,  above  which  it  is  to  stand,  is  then  bored 
full  of  holes  to  suit  position  of  ribs  put  on  at 
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back.  These  are  small  half  tubes  soldered 
on  to  back  of  zino  sheet,  and  all  branching'  off 
from  a  large  central  "backbone,"  or  main 
tube  of  (say)  lAin.  diameter.  The  spray  bath 
is  a  great  favourite  with  many  who  arc  afraid 
of  the  regulai'  shower  bath,  as  the  water  comes 
oat  as  gently  or  more  strongly  as  Avished,  and 
wliere  thero'is  both  hot  and  cold  supply  to  it, 
the  tem])crature  of  spray  can  be  made  to  suit. 
In  the  case  of  the  wave  bath,  the  water  which 
comes  out  horizontally  does  so  with  much 
force,  deluging  the  body  in  a  moment.  The 
amount  of  water  and  its  force  can  of  course 
be  rcgTilatcd  by  the  size  of  pipe,  valve  or 
orane,  and  mouthpiece  used.  The  mouthpiece 
maybecither(say)6in.  bylin.,  oritmaybe  1ft. 
by  ^in.,  and  if  wished,  a  regulator  to  enlarge 
or  contract  mouth  may  be  put  on.    Fig.  1 58 
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valve-pipe  C  is  2in.  below  top  of  rod-pipe  D, 
which  latter  is  level  with  top  of  basin,  it  fol- 
lows that  whenever  the  water  begins  to  rise  up 
in  basin  higher  than  2in.  from  its  top,  it — the 


shows  wave  supplied  from  cistern  above  it  with 
4in.  valve  and  lever  ;  but  instead,  a  crane  or 
cranes  may  be  used,  leading  water  to  a  tinned 
copper  mouthpiece  of  any  desired  size  or  shape. 
In  many  cases  the  wave  bath  is  fitted  up  with 
but  one  mouthpiece  ;  in  other  cases  there  are 
two  mouthpieces,  in  which  latter  case  the  water 
strikes  the  body  on  both  sides  at  once. 

I  come  now  to  wash-hand-basins ;  these  may 
be  fitted  up  in  many  styles,  from  the  simple 
plug  and  socket  one  shown  in  Fig.  159,  to  the 
most  elaborately  fitted-up  cabinet  stands.  In 
Fig.  159  W  is  wash-hand-basin,  X  is  A-in. 
pniared  stop-crane,  Y  is  2in.  lead  siphon-trap, 
Z  is  safe-pipe  with  overflow  of  basin  led  into 
A.  A  is  brass  socket-grating  with  brass  plug. 
This  brass  plug  has  brass  chain  attached,  and 
is  taken  out  and  put  in  with  the  hand.  Fig. 
159  shows  sectional  view  of  wash-hand -basin 
W,  set  and  bedded  with  putty  upon  the  top  of 
wooden  wash-hand-basin  stool.  The  top  of 
this  stool  (which  is  supported  by  four  legs, 
one  at  each  corner)  is  covered  ■\vith  lead, 
say  4lb.  to  the  square  foot,  and  the  top  of 
siphon-trap  Y,  being  carried  up  thi'ough  hole 
cut  for  it  in  top  of  stool,  is  soldered  to  lead 
safe.  The  supply  pipe  to  water  crane  X, 
where  it  passes  up  thi-ough  stool,  is  also  soldered 
to  lead  safe,  thereby  helping  to  keep  water 
crane  in  its  place.  The  general  height  from 
floor  to  top  of  basin  is  about  2ft.  5in. ;  bxit 
if  put  in  so  as  to  be  most  suitable  for  either 
short  or  young  people,  the  height  may  be  a 
good  deal  less.  This  simple  style  of  fitting 
in  wash-hand-basin  corresponds  with  that  of 
bath,  as  shown  in  Fig.  130,  page  6,  Jan.  3rd; 
but  when  so  fitted  up  it  is  generally  done  to 
save  expense,  as,  where  the  customer  can 
afford  it,  the  plug  in  bottom  of  basin,  as  per 
A,  Fig.  159,  is  dispensed  with,  and  iastead, 
the  valve  B,  Fig.  160,  with  its  different  and 
more  elaborate  arrangement  of  pipes,  is 
adopted. 

In  Fig.  160  B  is  groxmd  brass  valve,  the 
diameter  of  which  or  rather  of  its  socket 
over  aU,  is  about  If  in.,  C  is  2in,  lead 
valve-pipe,  made  of  6  or  71b.  sheet  lead, 
it  is  placed  inside  the  Sin.  lead  rod-pipe  D. 
By  keeping  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  top  of  the  valve-pipe  C  about  2in.  lower  than 
the  top  of  rod-pipe  D,  the  valve-pipe  C  thereby 
acts  as  its  own  overflow  and  as  the  overflow 
of  basin  F,  for  as  the  water  rises  in  basin  F 
by  the  law  of  fluids  it  also  rises  to  a  correspon- 
ding height  in  valve-pipe  C ;  but  as  top  of 


when  the  family  went  from  home.  Now  not 
to  speak  of  the  probable  difficulty  of  turning 
these  large  cocks  after  a  time,  there  was  the 
danger  of  water  being  poured  into  basins  when 
cocks  were  shut,  and  as  it  could  not  get  away 
a  flooding  might  take  place. 

Inside  of  bottom  of  wash-hand-basin  F, 
Fig.  160,  there  is  a  round  brass  grating,  about 
2Mn.  in  diameter.  This  grating  is  held  in  its 
])Iace  by  a  brass  screw,  which  passes  down 
through  its  centre  and  goes  into  a  small  brass 
bar  which  passes  across  the  top  of  waste-pipe, 
and  is  soldered  at  each  end  to  top  of  waste- 
pipe.    Fig.  161  shows  section  of  this  brass 
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water — immediately  begins  to  flow  away  over 
top  of  valve-pipe  C,  which  thus  acts  as  a 
safety  pipe,  at  least  so  long  as  the  communica- 
tion is  left  free  between  basin  and  valve-pipe. 
E  is  waste-pipe  from  basin  ;  the  soldered  joint 
at  end  of  E  next  rod-pipe  unites  E  C  and  D 
together  as  shown.  F  is  the  wash-hand-basin, 
which  may  be  either  a  plain  white  one  or  one 
with  gold  and  colours,  according  to  taste.  A 
very  eflective  and  chaste  basin  is  one  with 
three  gold  lines,  each  about  ^in.  broad,  round 
it ;  one  round  top,  one  half  way  down,  and 
the  third  circle  about  3in.  in  diameter,  round 
brass  grating  in  bottom.  G  is  l^in.  lead 
safety  pipe  for  carrying  away  any  water  which 
may  fall  into  lead  safe.  H  and  I  are  the  hot 
and  cold  supply  pipes  of  iin.  bore,  and  if 
of  lead,  either  61b.  or  71b.  per  yard,  accord- 
ing to  pressure.  If  the  pressure  on  both 
hot  and  cold  pipes  is  the  same,  the  hot  one 
is  put  in  a  pound  per  yard  heavier  than 
the  cold  pipe.  J  and  Iv  are  the  hot  and  cold 
pillared  screw-down  stop-cocks;  size  Jin., 
with  round  ebony  or  brass  handles.  L  is  the 
supply-pipe  leading  water  to  basin,  with  small 
brass  tube  soldered  to  end  of  it,  so  that  said 
brass  tube  bends  over  edge  of  basin.  M  is  the 
knob,  brass  or  otherwise,  with  lifter  attached 
underneath  to  work  the  waste-valve  at  B.  N 
is  wood  or  marble  top  of  wash-haud-basin,  and 
it  wiU  be  observed  that  underneath  waste- 
knob  M  a  hole  is  cut  in  it  large  enough  to 
allow  the  waste-valve  to  be  di'awn  up  through 
it,  so  that  the  valve  can  be  easily  taken  out  to 
be  examined  or  cleansed ;  this  hole  is  not  seen 
when  the  brass  plate  is  put  on.  This  brass 
plate,  in  this  case,  may  be  about  14in.  long  by 
3Jin.  broad,  but  if  cranes  were  placed  (as  in 
Fig.  165)  across  rod-pipe  instead  of  end  on  to 
it  (as  in  Fig.  160),  then  the  two  pUIars  of 
cranes  being  much  nearer  each  other,  the  plate 
would  be  much  shorter,  say  9in.  long  ia  place 
of  14in.  It  is  understood  that  the  pUlarsof  the 
two  cranes  pass  up  through  holes  in  brass  plate 
just  large  enough  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  The 
two  cranes  J  and  K  at  their  outlets  are  joined 
together  by  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  bent  round 
rod-pipe,  out  of  which  goes  the  pipe  L  (Fig. 
160)  carrying  water-supply  to  basin.  0  (Fig. 
160)  is  a  2iu.  or  a  2 Jin  lead  siphon -trap,  and 
if  the  waste-pipe  discharges  into  soil-pipe,  the 
ventilatiag-pipe  P  may  also  be  put  in.  Anent 
ventilation,  see  page  392  of  the  Building 
News  for  May  17th,  1872.  For  a  good  job, 
and  especially  where  the  inmates  go  from  home 
for  months  together,  the  siphon-trap  0  of 
wash-hand-basin  should  be  so  made  as  to 
hold  a  good  depth  of  water.  "Were  that 
depth  in  all  about  Sin. — thereby  giving  about 
6in.  of  water-lock — due  provision  would  be 
made  for  evaporation,  and  loss  of  water-lock 
prevented.  Instead  of  adopting  this  simple, 
yet  eflective  eom-se,  I  lately  saw  a  proprietor 
going  to  the  expense  of  putting  on  large  2in. 
brass  stop-cocks,  which  cocks  were  to  be  shut 


grating-bar  and  nail  in  situ,  Q  Q  being  bottom 
of  basin  ;  E,  R  is  bottom  of  grating  (of  which 
Fig.  162  gives  top  view) ;  S  is  brass-screwed 
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naU,  and  T  T  brass  bar  about  ^in.  thick 
(Fig.  163  gives  top  view  of  brass  bar) ;  U  IT 
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is  top  of  the  lead  waste-pipe,  E,  Fig.  160. 
Outside  and  around  bottom  of  basin  a  strip  of 
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lead  about  2in.  broad,  or  broader  if  wished,  is 
soldered  to  safe,  and  being  made  to  fit  round 
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bottom  of  basin  it  thereby  lielps  to  keep  basin 
in  its  place  wlieii  set.  Fig.  1(34  shows  cranes 
and  rod-pipe  ai'i'anged  alongside  of  wash-hand 
basin,  from  back  to  front,  in  place  of  end  on 
to  basin,  as  in  Fig.  IGO.  The  water  in  this 
case  enters  basin  by  month  of  lion's  head, 
there  being  a  horn  at  back  of  lion's  head  on 
outside  of  basin  for  supply-pipe  to  be 
attached  to.  The  cranes  need  not  necessarily 
be  always  put  on  as  sho-mi  in  Fig.  164,  for  by 
placing  them  as  in  Fig.  IGo,  the  pdlars  are 
brought  nearer  each  other,  while  the 
arrangement  is  still  kept  up  of  the  cranes  and 
rod-pipe  being  alongside  the  basin.  In  regard 
to  the  2in.  valve-pipes  C  C  (Figs.  160  and 
164),  there  arc  two  ways  of  fitting  them  in 
rod-pipes:  Figs.  IGG  and  167  show  these  two 
ways.  Fig.  166  is  an  enlarged  view  of  that 
in  Fig.  160.  In  Fig.  166  the  valve-pipe  C  is 
put  in  close  to  that  side  of  rod-pipe  to  which 
the  waste-pipe  E  from  wash-hand-basin  is 
.Toiued.  In  Fig.  167  the  valve-pipe  C  is  placed 
in  centre  of  rod-pipe,  and  at  C-  a  short  piece 
of  pipe  is  soldered  on  sufficient  to  pass  out 
tlirough  side  of  rod-pipe  and  be  Hanged  back 
about  fin.  B  B  (Figs.  166,  167)  are  the 
brass  sockets  of  the  two  waste-valves  soldered 
to  bottom  of  valve-pipes.  Further  verbal  ex- 
planation is  unnecessary,  as  the  two  cb-awings 
explain  themselves.  In  my  next  I  intend  to 
speak  of  cabinet-stands,  and  different  ways  of 
fitting-up  from  the  above. 

Errata. — -At  p.  208,  first  column,  second 
line  from^top,  for  "two-pillared  "  read  "  two 
pillared."  On  thu-ty-first  line,  for  "  covering 
of  roof"  read  "  covering  of  cistern."  On  third 
column,    same  page,   and  third  line  from 


bottom,  for 
about  iin. 


'  is  almost  about  ^in."  read  "  is 
(To  be  continued.) 
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HISTORIC   ART  STUDIES. 
By  Dr.  G.  G.  Zeeffi. 

OCEAXIC  AND  MEXICUf  AeT. 

{With  Illustrations.) 

HATEVER  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  may 
be  with  regard  to  the  "Origin  of 
Species,"  his  hypothesis  of  a  gradual  develop- 
ment with  reference  to  art  stands  as  firm  as  a 
rock— as  correct  as  the  right  solution  of  a 
mathematical  problem.  Art  has  developed 
out  of  two  form-elements — the  straight  line 
and  the  curved  line.  The  progress  of  art 
consists  in  the  variegated  iise  and  skilful 
combination  of  these  two  elements.  Under 
certain  intiuences  here  and  there  a  cessation 
takes  place  in  the  progressive  development,  or 
a  sudden  electric  storm  breaks  out,  hurrying 
humanity  on  the  path  of  progress,  and  ap- 
parently exhausting  the  energies  of  mankind 
for  centuries  ;  then  we  have  moments  of  total 
stagnation  as  precursors  of  a  still  greater 
artistic  activity.  These  wave-like  movements 
on  the  sea  of  conflicting  concrete  forms  and 
abstract  ideas  constitute  the  periods  in  Art- 
History.  Whether  we  study  Art  in  the  so- 
called  Old  or  in  the  New  "World,  we  trace 
everywhere  the  powerfid  influences  of  nature, 
religious  conceptions,  and  the  ethnological 
elements  under  which  it  arose,  progressed,  and 
decayed.  Savages  have  often  a  correct  ap- 
preciation of  ornamental  art.  They  use  the 
most  primitive  geometrical  figures,  rarely 
attain  the  power  of  dra^ving  animals  correctly, 
and  altogether  fail  when  they  attempt  the 
human  figure,  as  may  be  seen  in  Figs.  1-3, 
representing  idols  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
These  grotesque-looking  sculptures  vary  from 
3ft.  to  8ft.  in  height,  and  are  generally  placed 
on  stone  pillars  to  ornament  the  Morals  (Meru, 
Meroe,Morai,Moriah— meaninginlndia.Egypt, 
Greece,  Israel,  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
"  sacred  places  of  worship").  This  philolo- 
gical analogy  is  not  less  mysterious  than  the 
form  of  the  big  hebnets  of  Greek  and  Roman 
shape  which  these  short-legged  figures  wear 
on  their  monstrous  heads,  and  which  un- 
doubtedly took  their  origin  in  masks,  as  a 


development  of  the  savage  art  of  tattooing. 
To  ornament  the  body  is  a  custom  practised 
and  cherished  during  the  first  dawn  of  awaken- 
ing consciousness  in  humanity.  Scarcely  has 
man  formed  his  flint  instruments,  when  he 
begins  to  make  incisions  on  his  body,  to  make 
himself  look  terribly  beautiful,  and  as  little 
like  a  human  creature  as  possible.  This  first 
stage  of  this  kind  of  ornamental  art  we  call 
the  Manlui  jjroccss.  At  a  later  period  the 
decorating  incisions  are  improved  by  colours, 
we  attain  a  higher  degree  of  art,  tattooinf/ 
proper,  and  lastly  masks  are  substituted  for 
the  painful  operation.  Unconsciously  man 
wishes  to  be  dressed.  Not  yet  acquainted  with 
textile  art,  he  cuts  and  paints  himself  a  mask 
for  the  face  and  a  dress  for  the  body.  A 
savage  chief  once  asked  by  a  traveller  ' '  Why 
he  tattooed  himself,"  answered,  "  You  would 
not  like  me  to  sit  naked  in  respectable 
society  ;  "  and  in  this  ans^wer  we  have  a  solu- 
tion for  the  development  of  this  art.  In  an 
advanced  state  of  civilisation  the  savage  uses 
helmets  and  masks  to  terrify  his  enemies  or 
to  overawe  his  inferiors. 

In  these  oceanic  idols  we  find  connecting 
links  between  Egyptian,  Archaic,  and  Etrus- 
can scidpture  and  the  arts  of  the  great 
Western  continent.  Whether  America  was 
ever  united  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  or 
whether  there  was  ever  a  connection  between 
the  nations  of  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres, are  questions  which  it  must  be  most 
difficult  for  the  general  historian  to  answer. 
They  are,  however,  less  difficult  for  the  archfeo- 
logist  and  the  student  of  comparative 
philology,  mythology,  and  art.  In  the  scidp- 
tures  of  Central  America  we  can  trace  the 
three  principal  groups  of  humanity.  We  have 
types  of  theNegro,  the  Mongol  (or  Tiu-anian), 
and  the  white  man  (or  Aryan).  Every  one 
will  see  in  the  face  in  relief  (Fig.  5),  the  As- 
syrian type ;  the  two  heads  (Fig.  6)  bear  un- 
mistakeable  signs  of  an  excellent  treatment  of 
the  right-angled  Aryan  face.  The  pyramidal, 
the  square,  and  the  oval-headed  men  left  their 
artistic  imprints  on  the  soil  of  America  from 
time  immemorial.    The  Aryan  introduced  his 


in  the  pottery,  as  in  Fig.   4,   which  has 
the  pre-liistoric    form    of    Denmark,  Ire- 
land,   France,    Germany,    Etruria,  Egypt, 
and  Greece,    and   (Fig.    7)   the  high  relief 
ornamentation  of  which   is  of  an  excellent 
Chinese  pattern.    We  can  also  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve in  Figs.  8  and  9,  representing  ornaments 
from  Xochikalco  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  Assyrian  sun  ornamentation  and  the  Gothic 
quatrefoil.    The  backs  of  these  stones  are  left 
rough,  to  be  used  as  ornaments  in  coffers  or 
"cassettes."    In  Fig.  10 we  have  reliefs  from 
the  portal  of  a  temple  at  Tiaguanaco.  The 
grotesqxie  architectural  and  linear  treatment 
of  the    human    figure    is    very  striking. 
Fig.   10  {(i)  rei)resents   the    sun  ("Baal" 
Osiris)     with     broad     rays     around  his 
head,  holding  a  sceptre  terminating  with  a 
crowned  eagle's  head,  in  each  hancl.  Seven 
mystically  combined  double-headed  serpents, 
with   bird's  heads,   are    to  be  seen  on  a 
kind  of  pedestal,  towards  which  stride  with 
pompous  gravity  58  figures  in  three  rows. 
In  the  upper  and  lower  rows  are  winged  kings, 
with  their  crowns  and  sceptres,  of  which  we 
give  one  specimen  (Fig.  10,  Ij),  whilst  in  the 
middle  row  we  have  winged  figures  with 
condor  heads   (specimen  of    one   Fig.  10, 
),    reminding    us    of    the  eagle-headed 
masked  priests   on    Assyrian   slabs,  which 
have  been  mistaken  by   archaeologists  for 
sacrificing  divinities.    That  the  priests  used 
to   approach  the   sacrificial   sanctuaries  in 
India,  Egypt,  Greece  and  America,  wearing 
masks,    cannot    be    doubted.     In  General 
Cesnola's  collection  there  was  a  figure  of  a 
priest  with  a  bull's  head  as  a  mask,  which 
could  be  taken  ofl".     In  Fig.  10  [J.)  we  have 
an  ornamental  band  dividing  the  three  rows 
of  sun-Avorshippers,  and  we  cannot  help  ad- 
miring the  eurythmical  arrangement  of  the 
pattern,  representing   a  human  head  sur- 
roimded  by  a  halo.    The  use  of  straight  lines 
terminating  at  both  ends  with  small  birds' 
heads  for  a  decorative  purpose  is  most  charac- 
teristic.   Figs.  11,  12,  13  and  14  represent 
Astec  idols,  which  force  us  to  seek  for  analo- 
gies elsewhere,  and  enable  us  to  connect  Mexico 


language,  architecture,  sculpture,  mythology,  -\vith  India  and  Egypt.     Their   god  Teotl 


customs,  astronomy,  and  ideography  into 
Mexico  and  Peru,  and  did  this  at  a  time  when 
aU.  these  branches  of  his  own  civilisation  were 
in  a  yet  iindeveloj)ed  state. 

We  find  in  America,  firstly,  the  Karaibs,  or 
the  Karinas,  or  Kalinas ;  scarcely  more  than 
80,000  souls,  on  a  territory  not  larger  than 
France,  divided,  according  to  Humboldt,  into 
not  less  than  200  different  nations.  In  this 
subdivision  we  recognise  the  Turanian  element 
of  individualisation  to  be  observed  in  the  in- 
numerable tribes  of  Central  Asia.  High  cheek- 
bones, broad  shoulders,  and  short  legs  are 
their  distinguishing  characteristics.  They  are 
nomadic,  warlike,  and  active.  The  colour  of 
their  skin  is  yellowish,  and  they  are,  in  fact, 
the  Mongols  of  America.  We  have,  secondly, 
the  so-called  North  American  aborigines, 
scattered  over  a  territory  of  120,000  square 
miles.  M.  Aspach  puts  them  down  as  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  Normans.  They 
have  regular  Aryan  features ;  their  children 
are  born  white,  and  they  live  in  independent 
clans,  reminding  us  of  the  Rajahs  of  India, 
the  city  organisations  of  Greece,  the  nomes  of 
Egypt,  and  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  black  aborigines  of  South  America. 
We  thus  find  all  the  three  elements  of  the 
East  in  the  artistic  products  of  the  distant 
West.  In  the  north  of  America,  tumuli  and 
mounds  abound,  resembling  those  which  are 
spread  over  Asia,  Europe,  and  certain  parts  of 
Africa.  In  the  centre  we  have  truncated 
pjTamids  and  rock-hewn  temples,  and  in  the 
south,  palaces,  high  roads,  and  aqueducts, 
most  excellently  finished.  The  temples  are 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  those  of  India  and 
Eg^qDt,  as  though  the  architects  of  America 
had  been  articled  to  some  Egyptian  hieroxjhant, 
to  learn  how  to  build  theii-  "teokalli."  Com- 
pare 0fO9  (God),  and  KaXia  (a  wooden  house, 
or  shi'ine).  No  less  striking  is  the  resemblance 


(Diaus,  9£0r,  Dens)  was  like  Brahma  and  Amn, 
the  supreme,  perfect,  invisible  divine  being, 
to  whom  they  built  no  temple  and  offered  no 
sacrifice.    Tezcatlipoca  (the  shining  mirror — 
the  glassy  waters)  the  Vishnu  of  India,  the 
Egyptian  Num,  Nu,  Kneph,  or  Chnubis,  was 
the  soul  of  the  world,  the  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  Brahma  or  Zeus.    He  rewarded  the 
good    and    punished    the    wicked.  Tona- 
tricli    or    Tonatiu,   and  Meztli  were  sun 
and    moon   (Osiris    and    Isis,   Apollo  and 
Diana).    Ouetzalcoatl  (the  winged  serpent) 
was  the  teacher  of  good  and  evil.    He  intro- 
duced metallurgy    and  stone-cutting ;  and 
gave  wise  laws  to  mankind.     During  his 
residence  on  earth,  wheat  grew  to  such  a  size 
that  one  man  could  scarcely  carry  a  single  ear. 
Cucumbers  were  much  taller  than  men  ;  and 
to  save  men  the  trouble  of  dyeing  the  cotton, 
it  grew  on  the  trees  in  different  colours. 
Huitzilopochtli  (Vitzliputzli)  was  the  Mexican 
Mars,  the  god  of  war.    He  was  represented  in 
a  colossal  form  with  blue  stripes  on  his  arms 
and  legs.       Like  the  hero  Bhima  in  the 
Ramayana,  he  also  uprooted  pine-trees,  and 
killed  with  them  his  surrounding  enemies. 
His  face  was  covered  wdth  a  golden  mask,  he 
sat  on  a  blue  bench,  the  four  corners  of 
which  were  encircled  by  four  huge  serpents  ; 
round  his  neck  he  had  a  frill  of  ten  human 
hearts  ;  in  his  right  hand  a  huge  blue  club,  in 
the  left  a  shield,  to  which  five  feather  balls 
were  attached  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  his 
body  was  surrounded  by  an  immense  serpent. 
This  god  was  unquestionably  a  combination 
of  Vishnu  and  S'iva.  Fig.  13  is  a  representa- 
tion of  Centeotl,  the  goddess  of  earth  and 
flowers.    The  head-dress  of  the  idol  must  re- 
mind us    of  capitals   of    the   columns  of 
Denderah  and  the  mysterious  "  calantica"  on 
the  heads  of  Isis,  the  great  Sphinx,  Antinous, 
and  many  other  Egyptian  statues.     Fig.  14 
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is  the  Sun-sod  in  a  crouching?  position.  On 
his  head  is  a  diadem,  often  found  m  this  form 
in  German,  Xrish,  and, Scandinavian  mounds. 
The  sculptures  are  in  a  very  primitive  artistic 
state,  like  those  of  the  early  Indians,  from 
whom  they  apparently  borrowed  the  pearl 
ornament,  'bracelets,  anklets,  and  the  head- 
dress (see  Fift'.  from  a  colossal  stucco  from 
the  temple  of  Palenque).  The  grouping'  of 
the  two  ilgures  is  lively  and  full  of  realism ; 
it  is  evideutthat  a  message  of  great  importance 
has  been  delivered  by  the  standing  figure; 
whilst  in  the  other  figure  amai^ement  is  clearly 
expressed  in  the  reclining  head  and  the  widely 
opened  mouth.  With  the  exception  of 
sculptured  idols  and  statues,  the  figures  on 
the  reliefs  are  generally  in  profile.  This 
mode  of  treating  the  human  figure  marlcs 
a  special  period  in  the  development  of  art. 
We  may  call  it  "the  evolution  period  of  pro- 
files." The  stuccos  and  reliefs  of  India, 
Egypt,  Assyria,  Mexico,  and  Etruria,  bear  out 
this  suggestion,  as  we  may  collect  miles 
and  miles  of  figures  in  profile  from  Assyrian 
slabs,  Indian  and  Egyptian  walls,  Etruscan 
tombs,  and  Mexican  temples. 

Fig.  15  is  a  stone  on  which  captives  or 
criminals  were  sacrificed  to  the  mighty  war- 
god  Huitzilopochtli.  The  excellent  geometri- 
cally arranged  solar  decoration  is  very  much 
like  the  Irish  and  Scandinavian  ornaments  on 
discs  and  shields.  The  stone  is  9ft.  in  diameter 
and  3ft.  thick  ;  its  front  was  decorated  with 
groups,  of  which  we  give  one  (Fig.  16),  repre- 
senting a  warrior  holding  a  captive  by  the 
feather-ornament  of  his  head-dress.  The 
stereoty^je  figm-es,  of  which  there  are  fifteen, 
representatives  of  conquered  provinces,  stand 
in  humble  positions  before  the  Idng,  and  re- 
mind us  forcibly  of  the  Assyrian  slabs  of 
Khorsabad  and  Nineveh. 

The  group  Fig.  17  is  taken  from  the  pyramid 
of  Xoehicalco,  which  is  ornamented  with  reliefs 
cut  in  porous  porphyry.;  It  is  undoubtedly 
less  ornamented,  and  shows  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  life-like  simplicity.  The  sitting 
position  of  the  figures  is  that  of  the  Indian 
divinities,  whilst  the  cap  (Pshent)  of  the  figure 
on  the  left  is  adorned  with  a  urasus  {ovpaiog), 
pointing  to  some  Egyptian  influence,  whilst 
the  rabbit  (Kakatu),  the  Zodiacal  sign  of 
spring,  is  taken  from  the  Chinese  Zodiac,  this 
animal  being  also  often  seen  on  Etruscan 
lamps  and  urns.  In  general,  the  sculptures 
and  reliefs  are  aU  disproportioned :  the  heads 
are  too  big  and  long,  the  foreheads  depressed, 
the  noses  protruding,  and  the  necks  are  too 
thin.  The  feet  and  hands,  however,  are 
often  executed  with  great  care  and  delicacy. 
The  dresses,  partly  of  Indian  and  partly  of 
Egyptian  pattern,  are  overloaded  with  pearls, 
feathers,  laces,  and  other  ornaments.  The 
groups  are  framed  in  by  borders  representing 
variegated  arabesques,  in  which  the  artists 
rarely  observed  the  law  of  Eurythmy.  On 
the  contrary,  a  wild  irregularity  and  a  fan- 
tastic grotesqueness  characterise  all  their 
works.  In  the  north  of  America  we  have 
chiefly  mounds  of  huge  constru(;tion  ;  here 
and  there  we  can  trace  Kyklopean  walls.  In 
the  south  we  have  aqiieducts,  viaducts,  palaces, 
and  temples,  especially  round  Lake  Titicaca. 
The  rocky  plateau  into  which  Lake  Umayo  is 
sunk  is  adorned  with  a  group  of  ancient  square 
burial  towers,  known  as  Chulpas  (Stupas, 
Tupas,  Topes,  Tops !),  reminding  us  of  Irish 
and  Norman  towers.  In  the  centre  we  have 
an  overcrowded  ornamentation  withoiit  law 
and  guiding  principle.  This  confusion  of 
forms  is  even  more  visible  in  their  drawings 
and  paintings  (see  Fig.  19),  wliich  are  nothing 
but  a  flat  filling-in  of  bright  primary  colours 
in  confused  outlines. 

The  causes  of  the  Mexican  "  symmetri- 
p'lobia"  in  works  of  art  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  tropics  of  America. 
In  the  same  ratio  as  the  fauna  are  dwarfed  in 
America,  the  tapir  representing  the  elephant, 
the  jaguar  the  lion,  the  lama  the  camel,  and 
the  alligator  the  crocodile,  are  the  products  of 
art  smaller  than  those  of  Asia  and  Africa, 


from  which  countries  the  settlers  in  America 
borrowed  forms  at  a  period  when  fair  Atlanta 
had  not  yet  been  lost.  The  exuberant  flora  of 
America  filled  the  minds  of  the  artists  with 
such  a  profusion  of  forms,  and  terrified  them 
to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  incapable  of 
disentangling  their  minds  from  the  winding 
and  creeping  flora,  from  the  howling  animals 
and  the  trembling  mountains.  To  the  gorgeous 
grandeur  of  nature  wo  must  ascribe  the  con- 
fused incapacity  of  the  Central  Asiatic  artist 
of  old  to  produce  other  than  his  peculiar  forms 
of  art. 

FARRINGDON  MARKET. 

A PROPOSAL  to  roconstruct  Farringdon  Mar- 
ket was  a  fruitful  thams  of  discussion  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council. 
Tho  members  seemed  to  agree  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  proposal,  and  the  only  question  was, 
"  Where  shall  tho  market  be  rebuilt?  "  This  is 
a  matter  which  deserves  all  the  consideration  that 
can  be  given  to  it,  and  it  was  well  that  tho  Mar- 
kets Committee  were  invited  to  reconsider  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Court  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  value  of  the 
site  of  the  present  market,  and  its  value  was 
urged  as  a  reason  why  the  market  should  be  re- 
constructed on  a  site  abutting  on  Charterhouse- 
streot,  and  in  close  contiguity  with  the  new  meat 
and  poultry  markets.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  site  of  the  present  market  being  more  valuable 
than  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Charterhouse-street ; 
but  as  has  been  said,  it  is  not  quite  so  clear  that 
because  this  is  so,  the  old  market  must  be  demo- 
lished to  admit  of  the  ground  being  more  advan- 
tageously dealt  with.  If  the  old  site  is  tho  best 
one  for  the  market,  there  it  should  be  recon- 
structed, for  the  Corporation,  as  the  City  Press 
justly  says,  is  not  a  necessitous  body,  and  can 
afford  to  appropriate  sites,  however  valuable,  to 
purposes  to  which  they  may  be  singularly  suitable. 
If  the  Court  of  Common  Council  had  power  to  re- 
move the  market,  it  would  by  no  means  be  safe 
to  do  so  upon  the  arguments  which  have,  so  far, 
been  advanced  in  favour  of  the  step.  The  re- 
moval of  a  market  is  a  hazardous  thing  at  any  time, 
and  those  who  propose  the  removal  of  the  market 
to  another  site  can  give  no  guarantee  that  tho 
tenants  would  go  there,  and  even  if  such  a  guar- 
antee could  be  given,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  accustomed  purchasers  would  go  there 
also.  Again,  by  removing  the  market  to  a  site 
so  near  to  the  meat  and  poultry  markets,  some 
diflSculty  would,  we  apprehend,  be  experienced 
in  finding  standing  room  for  the  vehicles  bringing 
and  taking  away  produce.  All  the  available 
room  is  now  fully  occupied  by  the  butchers'  carts, 
and  these  leave  little  or  no  room  for  those  of  the 
greengrocers  and  fruiterers.  If  the  market  is 
retained  on  its  present  site,  however,  there  is 
ample  standing  room  for  vehicles.  These  are 
considerations  which  must  be  weighed,  and  the 
Corporation  must  not,  with  the  experience  of 
Columbia  Market  before  them,  act  hastily  in  the 
matter.  It  is  said  there  would  be  no  insuperable 
difBculty  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  old 
market  during  its  reconstruction. 


AvANTURiNE  AND  MosAic  Glass. — ^In  a  lecture 
on  "  Decorative  Glass,"  delivered  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  at  Edinburgh, 
on  Monday,  Professor  Archer  gave  some  interest- 
ing information  on  the  manufacture  of  Avanturine 
and  Mosaic  glass.  To  the  Venetians  was  due  the 
discovery  of  the  imitation  in  glass  of  Avanturine, 
a  beautiful  mineral  having  the  appearance  of 
specks  of  gold  scattered  through  it.  Many  of  the 
objects  made  by  this  process,  first  discovered  in 
1772,  had  scarcely  the  appearance  of  glass.  There 
were,  the  Professor  said,  two  great  manufactories 
of  mosaics  in  the  world,  one  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome,  and  tho  other  the  Imperial  manufactory  in 
S.Petersburg,  Russia.  To  such  perfection  had 
the  art  been  brought,  that  in  the  Vatican  it  was 
said  they  had  no  less  than  23,000  shades  of  colour 
in  glass,  while  in  S.  Petersburg  they  had  dis- 
covered between  13,000  and  14,000  shades.  These 
shades  were  procured  by  mixing  in  the  most 
skilful  and  delicate  manner  certain  proportions 
of  differently-coloured  glass  in  a  molten  state. 
By  means  of  the  manifold  shades  of  colour  they 
were  able  to  re-produce  in  imperishable  material 
all  the  celebrated  pictures  of  great  artists,  and 
that  in  such  a  wonderful  manner  as  to  render  it 
impossible  at  a  short  distance  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  original  picture  and  the  mosaic. 


THE  THEORY  OP  THE  FLITCH  GIRDER. 

THE  flitch  girder  does  not  seem  avory  in- 
torosting  subject  for  investigation.  It  is  a 
comparatively  humble  member  of  tho  groat  anny 
of  constructive  expedients,  with  none  of  the  bril- 
liant capabilities  of  its  more  complex  relatives, 
yet  wanting  in  that  sweet  simplicity  which 
renders  its  immediate  progenitor,  the  simple 
wooden  beam,  such  an  attractive  and  never-failing 
theme  for  tho  rudimentary  treatise.  Tho  con- 
sequence is,  that,  while  nearly  every  fonn  of 
every  species  of  structure  has  been  theorised  on 
and  experimented  on,  written  about  and  lectured 
about,  and  made  the  subject  of  rule  and  formula, 
tho  flitch  girder  seems  neglected,  or  is  only  re- 
cognised as  the  subject  of  some  empirical  formulae 
of  doubtful  reality.  Tlie  subject,  however,  in- 
volves questions  of  some  interest  and  import- 
ance, and  a  few  observations  on  tho  principles 
involved  in  a  girder  still  so  commonly  used 
may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  or  unprofit- 
able. 

Whon  a  straight  homogeneous  beam  sup- 
ported at  both  ends  is  loaded  at  its  centre 
or  throughout  its  length,  a  certain  altera- 
tion of  figure  takes  place.  Tho  beam  is 
deflected  and  assumes  a  curved  form,  the  convex 
side  being  downwards.  The  amount  of  this  de- 
flection will  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances 
of  foi-m,  size,  and  material,  but,  in  the  same 
beam  or  beams  of  the  same  materials  and  dimen- 
sions, and  for  loads  within  tho  limit  of  tho  safe 
working  load,  it  will  be  proportional  to  tho  load 
imposed.  It  follows  from  this  that,  if  wo  ascer- 
tain the  deflection  of  a  beam  under  a  given  load, 
we  shall  be  in  position  to  tell  what  will  be  its  de- 
fieotion  under  any  other  load  not  exceeding  the  safe 
working  load.  But  it  will  further  appear  that, 
even  as  the  load  imposed  determines  the  deflec- 
tion, so  tho  deflection  is  an  index  of  the  load  sup- 
ported :  that,  just  as  the  deflection  can  bo  calcu- 
lated from  the  load,  so  from  the  ascertained 
deflection  (allowing  for  the  difeoulty  of  accurately 
observing  small  quantities)  the  load  supported 
may  be  arrived  at.  Thus,  if  a  beam  under  a 
certain  known  load  has  been  observed  to  show  a 
certain  deflection,  and  if  that  same  beam  under 
an  unknown  load  is  observed  to  have  exactly  one- 
half  its  foi-mer  deflection,  we  are  justified  in  in- 
ferring that  the  load  it  supports  is  one-half  the 
former  load — neither  less  nor  more.  Such  is  tho 
intimate  connection  between  deflection  and  load 
that,  assuming  the  means  of  accurate  observation 
to  be  available,  the  deflection  of  any  beam  might 
be  made  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  load  sup- 
ported by  that  beam — as  a  beam  :  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  some  s-ach  process  as  this  to  the 
flitch  girder,  if  we  are  to  ascertain  what  propor- 
tion of  the  load  in  any  case  is  borne  by  any  one 
of  the  several  component  parts  of  the  beam. 

That  this  method  of  reasoning  from  the  deflec- 
tion to  the  load  is  a  reliable  one  wiU  be  still 
further  apparent  if  we  consider  what  it  is  which 
supports  a  load  when  placed  on  the  centre  of  a 
beam.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  ultimate  support 
of  wall  and  foundation,  but  to  the  immediate 
support  at  the  point  where  the  load  is 
\  applied.  That  point  is  kept  in  equilibrium  by 
two  equal  and  opposite  forces — one  the  action  of 
the  load,  the  other  the  i-eaction  of  the  beam.  This 
reaction  is  due  to  the  elastic  force  of  the  beam, 
that  force  with  which  it  resists  further  change  of 
form  and  tends  to  recover  its  original  figure,  a 
force  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  proof  strain, 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  deviation  from  that 
normal  figure,  that  is,  to  the  deflection.  It  any 
case  appear  to  contradict  this  principle,  and  a 
beam  seem  to  support  a  greater  load  than  the 
deflection  accounts  for,  it  wifl  probably  be  found 
on  investigation  that  tho  surplus  load  is  somehow 
transferred  to  some  other  support  without  taxing 
tho  transverse  strength  of  the  beam. 

Now,  in  a  flitch  beam,  independent  rectangular 
beams  of  dissimilar  materials,  which  _  would, 
acting  independently  and  each  under  its  safe 
load,  attain  very  different  deflections,  are  so 
united  as  to  form  a  compound  beam,  and  their 
alteration  of  figure  under  the  action  of  a  load  is 
so  constrained  that  each  of  these  component  parts 
of  the  beam  is  deflected  to  the  same  extent.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  less  flexible  material  detoi-mines  the 
deflection  of  the  beam,  the  more  flexible  material 
is  so  confined  by  its  association  with  the  other 
that  it  cannot  react  on  the  load  to  tho  extent  it 
otherwise  would,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its 
strength  is  thus  rendered  ineffective. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that,  ovon  when 
the  flitches  and  plate  are  of  the  same  depth,  their 
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limtdlhs  might  bo  so  varied  as  to  make  their  in- 
dopondont  dolloctions  approximately  tho  same,  in 
which  case  no  appreciable  proportion  of  their 
strength  would  become  ineit'ectivo  -when  they 
were  united,  as  uniform  deflection  would,  in  that 
case,  only  indicate  that  each  separate  element  in 
the  beam  was  bearing  the  same  proportion  of  its 
safe  working  load. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  no  altera- 
tion of  relative  breadths  will  have  this  effect, 
because,  though  a  beam  increases  in  stiffness 
exactly  as  it  increases  in  breadth,  it  also  increases 
in  strength  in  the  same  proportion.  The  result 
is,  that,  although  when  a  beam,  its  load  remain- 
ing unchanged,  increases  in  breadth,  the  detloo- 
tion  is  correspondingly  diminished,  yet  the  load 
must  bo  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
breadth,  if  it  is  still  to  represent  the  maximum 
safe  working  load  of  the  beam.  Thus  the  in- 
crease in  working  load  cancels,  so  far  as  our  pre- 
sent inquiry  is  concerned,  the  increased  stiffness, 
and  the  deflection  under  the  working  load  or  a 
given  proportion  of  it  remains  unchanged  :  a  fact 
expressed  in  the  rule  that  the  ultimate  deflection 
is  independent  of  the  breadth. 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  by  no  manipula- 
tion of  the  breadth,  of  the  several  pieces  can  we 
avoid  that  loss  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
strength  of  tho  wood  which  is  due  to  its  union 
with  a  less  flexible  material,  the  next  step  to  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  subject  is  to 
ascertain  what  proportion  of  strength  is  thus 
lost.  In  order  to  this  we  must  ascertain  what 
are  the  relative  deflections  of  rectangular  beams 
■of  iron  and  wood  under  their  safe  working  loads. 
These  we  shall  call  their  iiiaximnin  workhnj  de- 
flections, it  being  understood  that  we  use  this 
tei-m  for  want  of  a  better,  to  avoid  circumlocu- 
tion, and  that  by  it  we  mean  simply  the  deflec- 
tion under  the  maximum  safe  working  load,  and 
have  no  reference  whatever  to  limits  of  deflection 
fixed  by  convenience,  and  not  affecting  our  pre- 
sent inquiry. 

The  strength  of  a  rectangular  beam  varies  as 
its  breadth,  and  as  the  square  of  its  depth  and 
inversely  as  its  length,  and,  taking  A  to  represent 
a  modulus  of  working  strength  for  any  given 
material,  the  maximum  working  load  for  any  beam 
A  b  (I 


I 


The  deflection  of    a  rectangular 


beam  under  any  load  varies  as  the  load,  as  the 
cube  of  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  inversely  as 
its  breadth  and  the  cube  of  its  depth.  Taking 
B  to  represent  a  modulus  of  pliability  for  any 
given  material,  the  deflection  of  a  beam  under  any 


weight  will  be 


B  W  P 

-  ,—,.7-.    To  obtain  from  this 
0 


maximum  working  load  given  above 


an  expression  for  maximum  working  deflection, 
we  substitute  for  any  load  (W)  the  value  for 

and  the  resulting  equation  is  : — 

Maximum  working  de-)           B  ?       A  h  d'^ 

flection  of  any  beam)         f^i  ^  ~l 

=  AB^. 
d 

So  that,  for  rectangular  beams,  the  maximum 
working  deflection  or  any  given  constant  propor- 
tion of  it  varies  as  the  modulus  of  strength  and 
modulus  of  pliability  of  the  material,  as  the 
square  of  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  inversely  as 
its  depth.  In  the  case  we  are  now  considerino-, 
the  beams  are  of  different  materials,  but  of  the 
same  depth  and  length  ;  we  have  therefore  only 
to  compare  the  moduli  of  strength  and  pliability 
for  iron,  and,  say,  yellow  flr.  The  following 
values  represent  these  moduli,  being  the  actual 
strength  in  pounds  of  unit  pieces  lin.  square  and 
1ft.  span,  and  the  actual  deflection  in  inches  of 
such  pieces  under  lib.  as  the  unit  weight. 


For  wrought-iron — average, 
47,000 


B  = 


18  X/ 
144  X  3 
29,000,000' 


For  yellow  fir — average, 


_  8,320 

B  =    1-^^  X  3 
1,680,000 

The  figures  in  these  values  for  A  represent 
moduli  of  ultimate  strength  ;  and  the  symbol  / 


represents  the  factor  of  safety,  or  ratio  in  which 
tho  breaking  load  should  exceed  the  working 
load.  If  this  factor  be  taken  tho  same  for  both 
materials — 

Maximum  working  deflection  of  wrought  iron 
is  to  maximum  working  deflection  of  yellow 
fir— 


is  to 


47,000 
18  X  /■  ■ 

8,320 
=  33 


144  X  3 
29,000,000 

144  X  3 

'  i,(;80,ouo 
100 


So  that,  in  this  case,  the  maximum  working 
deflection  of  a  wrought  iron  beam  of  the  same 
length  and  depth  of  a  timber  beam  is  only  one- 
third  of  the  maximum  working  deflection  of  that 
timber  beam.  But  this  is  an  extreme  case,  be- 
cause it  would  probably  never  be  expedient  to 
load  timber  with  that  proportion  of  its  breaking 
load  which  wrought-iron  might  safely  bear.  If 
we  assume  that,  for  good  materials,  the  factor  of 
safety  should  be  4  for  wrought  iron,  and  G  for 
timber,  the  above  ratio  becomes 

_33  .  100 

=  49-5  :  100, 

or  the  maximum  working  deflection  of  the  wrought 
iron  plate  is  one-ha/f  the  maximum  working  de- 
flection of  wooden  fiitohes  of  the  same  length  and 
depth. 

It  would  thus  appear  that,  in  a  beam  of  this 
sort,  and  even  under  favourable  conditions,  about 
one-half  the  strength  of  the  wood  is  sacrificed  by 
its  union  with  the  less  flexible  material.  No  part 
of  the  strength  which  is  thus  rendered  ineffective 
can  be  brought  into  play  without  overloading  the 
iron.  Such  is  the  result  of  this  ill-assorted  union 
that,  in  every  case  in  which  the  iron  plate  and 
the  wooden  flitches  are  of  the  same  depth,  either 
the  iron  must  be  overloaded  and  in  danger  of 
rupture,  or  the  timber  must  be  underloaded  and 
a  large  proportion  of  its  strength  ineffective.  If 
the  iron  plate  be  supporting  one-fourth  of  its 
breaking  load,  the  load  on  the  timber  will  be  only 
one-twelfth  of  its  breaking  load,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  timber  be  loaded  to  the  other- 
wise safe  extent  of  one-sixth  of  its  breaking 
load,  the  iron  will  be  loaded  to  the  very  dangerous 
extent  of  one-half  that  load  which  would  produce 
immediate  fracture. 

Those  considerations,  while  they  show  the  very 
questionable  economy  of  such  an  arrangement, 
enable  us  also  to  fix  a  minimum  thickness  for  the 
iron  plate.  As  the  introduction  of  this  iron  plate 
causes  a  loss  of  one-half  of  the  available  strength 
of  the  timber,  unless  the  beam  is  to  be  actually 
weakened  by  the  process,  the  plate  must  add  to 
the  strength  of  the  beam  at  least  as  much  as  it 
thus  takes  away:  i.e.,  it  must,  considered  as  an 
independent  beam,  be  at  least  as  strong  as  one  of 
the  wooden  flitches. 

If  the  views  enunciated  above  be  correct,  the 
insertion  of  a  plate  thus  proportioned,  and  of  the 
same  depth  as  the  flitches,  will  leave  the  strength 
of  the  beam  unchanged,  but  will  double  its  stiff- 
ness, a  thinner  plate  thus  inserted  will  lessen  the 
strength  of  the  beam,  but  double  its  stiffness 
within  this  narrow  limit ;  while  a  plate  thicker 
than  the  proportion  mentioned  above  will  in- 
crease both  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the 
girder. 

As  the  depth  and  length  of  the  pieces  are  the 
same,  the  plate  will  be  of  the  same  strength  as 
one  flitcli,  if  the  breadths  of  the  plate  of  flitch  are 
inversely  as  the  moduli  of  working  strength  of 
wrought  iron  and  timber.  These  moduli  will 
vary  with  the  quality  of  the  iron  and  timbei', 
but  taking  those  values  already  used  as  a  fair 
average,  we  have 

8,320 


breadth  of  plate 
breadth  of  fli tc h 


18  X  6        2  , 
— ~ —  - :  nearly. 
47,000  17 

18  X  4 


Applying  this  to  a  representative  case,  it  ap- 
pears that,  if  a  firm  beam,  say  12in.  wide,  bo 
divided,  and  a  wrought-iron  plate  introduced,  that 
plate  should  be  fin.  thick,  unless  the  strength  of 
the  beam  is  actually  to  suffer  by  its  insertion  ; 
and  further  that  the  insertion  of  a  plate  of  this 
thickness,  though  it  will  double  the  stiffness  of 
the  beam,  and  consequently  reduce  its  deflection 


to  one-half,  will  not  at  all  increase  its  strength, 
any  increase  of  which  must  be  obtained  by  em- 
ploying a  still  thicker  plate. 

These  conclusions  certainly  differ  much  from 
the  generally  received  opinions  on  this  subject. 
Tho  insertion  of  such  a  plate  as  we  have  just 
considered  would  be  expected  to  add  considerably 
to  the  strength  of  tho  beam,  but  the  reasons 
already  adduced  show  that  the  only  gain  would 
be  in  increased  stiffness.  This  increase  of  stiff- 
ness over  that  of  the  wooden  beam,  would,  no 
doubt,  in  some  cases,  be  so  much  of  a  desidera- 
tum as  to  justify  the  expenditure  involved,  but 
where  extra  strength  also  is  required,  it  seems 
tolerably  obvious  that  some  less  wasteful  plan  of 
applying  materials  might  be  adopted  with  advan- 
tage. 

Some  may  censider  it  doubtful  if  anything  so 
paradoxical  can  be  established  as  that  the  inser- 
tion of  say  a  ^in.  plate  of  wrought-iron  in  a  fir 
beam  12in.  broad  should  weaken  it.  Yet  the 
steps  in  tho  proof  are  perfectly  clear.  1.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  plate  limits  the  free  action  of  the 
timber  to  such  an  extent  that,  unless  the  safe 
load  on  the  iron  plate  be  exceeded,  not  more  than 
one-half  the  strength  of  the  wood  remains 
eft'ective.  2.  The  strength  thus  lost  the  iron 
plate  must  replace  ;  and  (3)  we  have  seen  that  in 
this  particular  case  a  plate  fin.  thick  is  required 
to  do  so.  If,  then,  a  iin.  plate  be  used,  it  will 
safely  bear  only  two-thirds  of  the  necessary  load ; 
clearly,  in  such  a  case,  the  strength  of  the  girder 
is  diminished  by  one-sixth  (one-third  of  a  half). 
In  such  a  case,  when  five-sixths  of  the  original 
load  is  imposed,  the  iron  wiU  be  loaded  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  safe  load,  and  the  wood  to  one-half  of  its 
safe  load.  If  the  remaining  one-sixth  of  the 
original  load  be  added,  it  will  be  borne  jointly  by 
the  iron  and  wood  and  the  safe  load  on  the  iron  will 
be  exceeded.  If  it  be  said  that  the  margin  of  safety 
is  always  taken  so  large  that  some  excess  on  the 
safe  load  may  always  be  permitted,  we  answer 
that  this  remark,  if  true,  applies  to  the  case  of 
the  simple  wooden  beam,  as  well  as  to  the  case 
of  the  flitch  girder,  and  leaves  the  comparison 
quite  unaltered.  The  absolute  factors  of  safety 
adopted  have  but  little  to  do  with  this  matter. 
We  have  taken  fotir  for  wrought  iron,  and  six  for 
timber,  as  usual,  and  suitable  factors ;  but  the 
comparison  would  be  the  same  if  two  and  three  or 
any  factors  bearing  the  same  ratio  to  each  other 
were  adopted.  Neither  can  the  ratio  be  objected 
to,  as  it  assumes  that,  of  iron  and  wooden  beams 
of  equal  ultimate  strength,  the  iron  beams 
may  be  safely  loaded  with  one-half  more  than  the 
wooden  on® — an  assumption  evidently  in  favour  of 
the  flitch  beam. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  strength  of  the  wood 
is  not  destroyed,  but  only  rendered  temporarily 
inopei'ative,  and  that,  even  if  the  strength  of  the 
iron  plate  were  so  far  over-taxed  as  to  cause 
fracture  under  some  unfavourable  contingency, 
this  surplus  strength  of  the  wood  is  so  much  re- 
serve which  would  then  come  into  play.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  same  load  which  may  be  borne 
with  perfect  safety  when  imposed  by  little  and 
little,  and  allowed  to  remain  perfectly  quiescent, 
may  produce  very  serious  results  when  suddenly 
applied,  as  by  the  fracture  of  the  iron  plate,  and  ac- 
companied by  the  vibration  consequent  on  the 
sudden  descent  to  the  increased  deflection  of  the 
unassisted  wood.  So  that  in  no  case  could  it  be 
even  reasonably  expected  that  the  wood  would 
prevent  utter  failure  following  the  fracture  of 
the  plate. 

We  have  till  no  w  considered  the  iron  plate  and 
flitches  to  be  the  same  depth.  We  can,  however, 
vary  the  depth  of  the  plate,  and,  as  the  maximum 
working  deflection  of  a  beam  varies  inversely  as 
its  depth,  if  we  make  the  iron  plate  one-half  the 
depth  of  the  flitches,  their  deflections  under  their 
several  safe  loads  will  be  sensibly  equal,  and  no 
part  of  the  strength  of  the  wood  will  be  lost  by 
associating  it  with  the  iron.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  thus  limiting  the  depth  of  the  plate,  we  ob- 
viously apply  the  iron  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
and,  on  a  careful  investigation  it  will  be  found 
that  this  method  presents  no  advantage,  either 
in  respect  of  strength  or  stiffness,  sufficient  to 
warrant  its  adoption.  If  the  first  method,  that 
with  plate  and  flitches  of  equal  depth,  departs 
from  sound  principles  in  rendering  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  strength  of  the  wood  ineffective, 
this  method  of  reducing  the  depth  of  the  plate 
does  so  no  less  in  rendering  the  iron  subordinate 
to  the  wood,  and  hampering  the  application  of  the 
former  to  suit  the  e  xigencies  of  the  weaker  find 
less  valuable  material.  W.  W.  R. 
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S.     PETERS    ORPIIAK  HOMH,  ISLE    OF    TIIANET. — 
JOHN  l:  SBDDON,  AKCIIITECT. 

This  orphanage  hai3  bean  rooontly  built  in  a 
prominent  position  on  the  road  from  Broadstaira 
to  IMargate,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanot,  upon  a  site 
<rivon,  on  bis  own  oatato,  by  tho  Arehbishop  of 
Canterbury,  from  funds  raised  by  subscription 
by  Mrs.  Tait. 

"  It  is  intended  for  orphan  girls  from  London  and 
from  tho  Diocese  of  Canterbury,  and  its  founda- 
tion is  due  to  the  following  circumstances  : — • 

In  tho  year  18(!(;,  during  the  visitation  of 
cholera,  a  homo  was  opened  at  Fulham,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Mrs.  Tait,  for  orphan  girls 
loft  destitute  in  tho  East  of  London,  whore  tlie 
ravages  of  the  epidemic  woro  most  serious.  In  18(>7, 
after  thetranslationof  tho  present  Archbishopfrom 
the  See  of  London  to  that  of  Canterbury,  he  deter- 
mined to  allow  Mrs.  Tait  to  raise  funds  for  an 
institution  of  a  more  permanent  character,  and 
appropriated,  for  tho  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a 
substantial  building,  a  piece  of  ground  situated 
on  his  private  property  at  Stonohouse,  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  a  position,  by  reason  of  its 
gi-oat  salubrity,  eminently  suited  to  the  object  in 
view. 

In  tho  present  building,  which  has  recently 
been  completed  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  as  architect, 
about  one  hundred  orphans  can  be  accommodated. 
It  is  intended  that  the  principal  portions  of  these 
shall  be  orphan  girls  from  London  and  from  the 
Diocese  of  Canterbury,  but  that  a  certain  part  of 
the  building  shall  be  devoted  to  convalescent 
children  requiring  care  and  sea-air,  but  not 
hospital  treatment.  The  building,  furniture,  aiid 
fittings  will,  as  far  as  represented  in 
our   lithographic   illustration,   and  as    far  as 


hitherto  accomplished,  cost  about  X16,000.  Pro- 
vision has,  however,  been  made  to  allow  of  ex- 
tensive additions  hereafter,  by  carrying  backward 
a  block  of  building  from  the  central  projection 
in  which  the  staircase  is  situated.    The  plan  of 
the  building  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  centre 
with  two  wings ;  a  broad  corridor  is  at  tho  back, 
giving  access  to  all  the  rooms,  and  is  entered  by 
a  covered  porch  to  protect  it  from  the  w'inds, 
which,   in  so    exposed   a  position,   are  often 
boisterous.  A  common  room  for  the  superintend- 
ing sisters,  and  matron's  room,  occupy  the  left- 
hajid  wing  on  the  ground-floor,  and  a  school  and 
work-room  the  right-band  wing.  A  large  general 
dining-room,  waiting-room,  and  class-room  occupy 
the  central  block  on  the  ground-floor,  with  the 
staircase  at  the  back.     On  the  first-floor  are  two 
large  dormitories,  with  sister  superintendents' 
room  attached  to  each ;  and  the  chapel  is  in  the 
right-hand  wing,  which  is  carried  up  two  stoi'ies, 
and  which  it  is  intended  to  fit  up  and  decorate 
hereafter  in  a  very  complete  mannei\    A  small 
vestry-room   is   attached   to   the   chapel.  On 
the  top  (2nd)  floor  are  two  large  dormitories 
and  two  superintendents'  I'ooms.     On  the  base- 
ment-floor are  the  kitchen,  scullery,  and  offices, 
servants'  sleeping-room,    laundry  department, 
and  girls'  play-room. 

The  entire  building  is  most  substantially  con- 
structed with  walls  which  have  a  hollow  space 
between  an  inner  and  outer  casing.  The  facing 
is  of  split  flint  work  and  tho  dressings  of  Doult- 
ing  stone  and  carefully  selected  brickwork, 
treated  in  the  manner  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  old  buildings  of  the  locality.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  green  slates,  and  have  parapets 
throughout.  The  genei-al  contractor  was  Mr-. 
Thomas  Williams,  of  Cardiff.  The  warming  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Nelson,  of  Leeds,  from  an 
arrangement  by  Mr.  John  Barber,  engineer,  of 
that  town ;  the  gas-fitting  by  Mi-.  Hammond,  of 
Chandos-street ;  and  the  furniture,  which  is  all 
from  the  special  designs  of  the  architect,  by  Mr. 
Collmann,  of  George-street,  Portman-square. 
The  grounds  have  been  all  tastefully  arranged 
and  planted  under  the  directions  of  Lucius 
Spoonor,  Esq.  Subscriptions  are  still  needed  to 
defray  a  portion  of  the  expense  that  has  been 
already  incurred,  and  to  bring  the  whole  work 
to  a  completion,  and  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Tait, 
to  whom  the  entire  project  is  due. 

HILL  SIDE,  WARGRA^^. —  COLE  A.  ADAMS, 
ARCHITECT. 

The  perspective,  as  shown,  gives  the  north-west 
view  of  large  additions  now  in  course  of  erection 
to  a  house  at  Wargrave,  Berks — for  William 
Smith,  Esq.    With  the  exception  of  one  room, 


retained  as  a  study,  tho  whole  of  tho  old  house  is 
arranged  for  servants,  the  family  apartments 
being  accommodated  in  the  additions.  The 
materials  used  for  these  are  Cooper's  red  bricks 
and  chocolate-coloured  tiles  for  tho  roofs,  red 
tiles  for  vortical  hangings,  with  ornamental 
bands  of  various  shaped  tilos,  and  tile  finials. 
Hint  obtained  from  the  site  has  been  used  for  the 
plinth,  as  a  band  undor  first-floor  windows, 
and  in  heads  of  chimneys,  &o.  All  timber 
framing  and  external  timber  work  is  of  fir,  loft 
rough,  and  this  will  have  two  coats  of  Stockhohn 
doors  ;  tho  plaster  fiUing-in  is  to  have  indented 
ornament.  Inside,  parquet  borders  to  all  best 
sitting-rooms  and  hall — the  latter,  together  with 
dining-room,  will  have  deal  dados.  Tho  hall, 
staircase,  lantern,  and  first-floor  ceilings  to  have 
wood-work  showing,  stained  and  varnished 
throughout.  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  of  11,  Holden- 
terrace,  Grosvenor-gardons,  is  tho  architect  ; 
Mr.  R.  Barnicoat,  of  Reading,  the  builder. 

TRENCH    POSTAL-TELEGRAPH     OFFICE    AT  GRAN- 
VILLE (manchb). 

Tho  postal-telegraph  offices  constructed  in 
France  to  meet  their  special  requirements  are 
very  rare,  but  will  probably  increase  in  number 
in  view  of  the  possible  combination  of  the  two 
services,  as  in  this  country. 

The  postal-telegraph  office  at  Granville,  ■which 
we  illustrate,  was  erected  more  especially  for  the 
convenience  of  tho  telegraphic  department,  and 
comprises  a  public  office,  with  a  private  residence 
for  the  principal  officer.  The  ground-plan  and 
that  of  the  first  floor  aro  given,  and  the  references 
thereto.  The  material  used  is  granite  and  local 
stone,  and  but  little  ornament  is  introduced. 

•WROUGHT  IRON  COFFER. 

One  of  our  lithographic  illustrations  this  week 
represents  a  coft'er  in  wrought-iron,  the  product 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France.  We  have 
reproduced  the  engraving  from  Art  ponr  Tout,  a 
a  well-known  popular  art-work  published  in 
Paris. 


very  destructive  of  tho  original  character  of  tho 
building,  was  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state 
when,  about  ton  years  ago,  IMr.  Proody  was  con- 
sulted as  to  tho  enlargement  and  thorough  resto- 
ration of  the  old  fabric.  It  being  subsequently 
decided  to  build  an  entirely  new  churcli,  a  suit- 
able site  was  presented  to  tho  parish  by  Lord 
Northwick,  and  tho  now  church  has  been  built 
in  accordance  with  a  design  (subsequently 
amended)  furnished  gratuitously  by  Mr.  T.  D. 
Barry,  of  Liverpool.  Extensive  works  have  been 
carried  out  at  King's  Norton  Church,  under  the 
direction  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  of  Mr. 
Hopkins.  They  include  a  thorough  reparation  of 
tho  fine  tower  and  spiro  ;  placing  figures  of  our 
Saviour,  tho  Blessed  "Virgin,  and  S.  John  in  tho 
vacant  niches  of  its  south  front ;  the  rebuilding 
of  the  north  aisle  and  arcade  ;  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  open-timbered  roof  for  tho  plastered 
ceiling  over  tho  nave.  Another  instalment  to- 
wards the  complete  restoration  of  tho  important 
church  of  S.  Mary,  Kidderminster  has  been 
successfully  carried  out  under  Mr.  Hopkins's 
superintendence.  It  includes  the  removal  of  the 
heavy  galleries  in  the  aisles,  and  tho  modern 
organ  loft  in  the  tower.  Ruahock  Church,  a 
miserable-looking  structure  of  the  year  1758,  has 
been  remodelled,  as  regards  its  interior,  by  tho 
erection  of  an  open-timbered  roof.  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Kidderminster,  was  tho  architect  employed. 
Having  noticed  several  other  small  works  in  tho 
diocese,  the  report  concludes  by  stating  that  tho 
last  financial  statement  of  the  Treasurer  showed 
a  small  balance  in  favour  of  tho  Society,  but  that 
the  annual  income  is  little  more  than  sufficient  to 
defray  the  ordinary  expenses,  which,  during  the 
last  few  years,  have  been  unusually  small. 


WORCESTER  DIOCESA.N  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

THPl  nineteenth   annual  meeting    of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  29th  ult.  Tho 
annual  report,  after  noticing  the  loss  which  the 
Society  has  sustained  by  the  deaths  of  two  of  its 
iginal  Vice-Presidents— Sir  T.  E.  Winnington, 
Bart.,  and  C.  Holt  Braoebridge,  Esq. — proceeds 
to  give  an  account  of  the  previous  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  which  took  place  on  April  20, 
1872.    The  first  excursion  of  the  year  took  place 
on  June  19,  when  the  beautiful  monastic  ruins  of 
Much  Wenlock  and  Buildwas  were  visited.  Tho 
Society's  second  excursion  for  tho  year  took  place 
on  September  5  last,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
churches  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  town 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  including  Shakespeare's 
birthplace,  &c.    The  report  states  that  the  works 
at  Worcester  Cathedral  have  been  steadily  pro- 
gressing during  the  past  year,  and  include  the 
fixing  of  the  wroughf-iron  grilles  at  the  backs  of 
the  stalls,  the  erection  of  the  carved  oak  screens 
in  the  bays  eastward  of  the  latter,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  choir  pavement.    The  organ  case  is 
now  in  course  of  erection,  as  is  likewise  the 
screen  between  the  nave  and  choir.    The  floor  of 
the  nave  had  been  prepared  with  concrete,  and 
the  squares  of  slate  and  stone  werei-eady  for  lay- 
ing, when  the  Earl  of  Dudley  liberally  undertook 
to  defray  the  cost  of  substituting  black  and  white 
marble  for  the  inferior  materials.  The  latter  will 
now  be  used  for  the  floor  of  the  cloisters.  Lord 
Dudley  will  also  bear  the  expense  of  filling  the 
great  west  window  with   stained   glass.  The 
vaulted  ceilings  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  eastern 
transepts,  and  the  choir  aisles,  are  to  be  decorated 
with  colour,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  long-con- 
tinued, extensive,  and  important  restoration  will 
be  shortly  completed,  so  as  to  allow  the  formal 
reopening  to  take  place  in  tho   course  of  the 
ensuing  summer.    The  new  carillon  machine, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Alderman  J.  W.  Lea,   is  now 
in  operation  at  the  Cathedral  tower.    It  was 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Bland,  of 
Croydon.    Tho  report  then  proceeds  to  deal  at 
some    length    with     various    new  buildings 
and     restorations     in     the     diocese.  The 
parish    church    of    Birlingham  has  been  re- 
built, all  but  tho  towei-,  in  the  Geometrical  Middle 
Pointed  style,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey,  F.S.A.  Bengeworth  Church,  after  under- 
going various  partial  restorations,  most  of  them 


BUHLDING  STONES  OP  INDIA. 

WE  take  the  following  from  one  of  an  in- 
teresting course  of  three  lectures  on 
"  India  and  Indian  engineering,"  delivered  before 
the  students  of  the  Royal  Engineer  Institute, 
Chatham,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Medley,  R.E. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  .stone  in  diflterent 
parts  of  India,  and  it  is  employed  in  tho  various 
forms  of  ashlar,  rubble,  &c.,  very  much  as  it  is 
in  Europe.  Granites,  limestones,  and  sandstones 
are  extensively  used  in  the  localities  where  they 
occur,  but  the  cost  of  carriage  over  bad  roads  to 
distant  places  necessarily  restricts  the  employ- 
ment of  this  material.  In  Southern  India,  laterite, 
a  clay-stone,  is  extensively  used,  being  easily 
worked,  and  becoming  hard  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  In  Upper  India,  Delhi  and  Agra  are  famous 
for  their  red  sandstone,  and  Jyepore  for  its  white 
marble,  of  which  the  Taj  and  other  famous  build- 
ings are  constructed.  Bombay  has  also  many 
varieties  of  stone,  notably  the  Poree-bunder 
limestone.  Allahabad  has  some  fine  quarries  of 
sandstone,  of  which  tho  new  government  build- 
ings have  been  constructed.  Slate  is  generally 
scarce  and  inferior,  but  some  fine  quarries  have 
lately  been  opened  out  at  Dalhousie,  and  in  the 
Khuttuk  Hills,  in  the  Punjab. 

There  is  a  kind  of  soft  stone  called  moorum, 
found  in  Central  and  Western  India,  which, 
though  almost  useless  as  a  building  material,  is 
extensively  employed  for  road-metalling.  Kun- 
kur,  too,  is  quite  an  Indian  speciality,  though  it 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  North-Westei-n 
Provinces.  It  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  oolitic  lime- 
stone, found  in  beds  just  below  the  surface,  and 
is  of  two  kinds  :  one  adapted  for  building  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  strongly  resembles  artificial 
concrete ;  the  other  answering  admirably  for  road 
metalling,  for  which  purpose  it  is  broken  into 
lumps  about  the  size  of  an  egg,  drenched  with 
water,  and  then  rammed  until  perfectly  smooth, 
after  which  it  is  allowed  to  dry  before  the  traffic 
comes  on  it. 

The  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  by  Ran- 
some's  process  has  been  tried  at  Bombay  on  a 
small  scale,  but  not  with  success  in  an  economical 
point  of  view. 


The  Fairford  Windows. — A  con-espondent  of 
the  Guardtnn  writes  : — "  A  few  weeks  ago  I  went 
over  to  Fairford  to  see  the  windows :  I  will  not 
say  that  new  glass  has  been  substituted  for  tho 
old  in  the  window  in  the  south  aisle  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Fowler;  I  am  not  perhaps  qualified  to 
pronounce  an  opinion.  I  will  only  say,  therefore, 
that  if  simple  '  cleaning '  produces  such  abomina- 
tions as  the  two  figures  in  question,  I  trust  that 
the  other  windows  will  remain  uncloanod." 
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THE  AVENUE  AND  THE  CENTRAL 
HALL  IN  CHURCH  DESIGN. 
(Continued  from  page  383.J 

THESE  two  great  types  of  arrangement 
— that  which  disposes  the  parts  of  a 
building  aloiu/  a  horizontal  axis,  and  that 
which  gi'oniis  them  around  a  vertical  axis — 
have  tended  to  ally  themselves  with  the  cross 
vaults  and  the  dome  respectively  :  and  hence, 
to  eniimcrate  the  principal  examples  of  the 
latter  class  is  to  go  over  much  of  the  ground 
surveyed  by  Sir  Gr.  Gr.  Scott  in  his  recent 
lecture.  To  advocate  the  central  hall  or 
vertical  axis  system  of  design,  is,  in  fact,  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
dome  into  modern  Gothic  practice  :  to  make  it 
a  necessity,  or,  at  all  events,  a  highly  desira- 
ble acquisition.  The  planning  of  churches 
for  congregations  may  be  expected  to  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  the  central  axis  tj^ie,  and 
this  t-ype  may  with  equal  probability  be  ex- 
pected to  introduce  the  dome.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  indeed,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
ancient  churches  which  have  most  suggestive- 
ness  for  modern  purposes  are  domed,  and  not 
vaulted  or  roofed  with  timber.  The  reason 
seems  to  be  partly  that  a  large  dome — sup- 
posing, of  course,  that  it  is  not  weighted,  like 
those  of  the  Renaissance,  with  a  cupola — is  a 
much  easier  and  safer  thing  to  construct  than 
a  large  cross-vairlt ;  and  partly,  that  when 
constructed  it  is  much  more  beautiful.  There 
is  no  cause,  however,  why  the  two  systems  of 
construction  should  not  be  used  together. 
Thej^  exist  in  combination,  amongst  other 
places,  at  S.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  wliere 
the  dome  alone  is  used  for  the  greater  spans, 
while  domes  and  cross-vaults  alike  are  found 
in  the  smaller  ones.  Of  course  the  sort  of 
vault,  and,  indeed,  the  sort  of  detail  generalljr, 
which  will  harmonise  with  the  dome  must  be 
severe  and  simple :  unless,  indeed,  the  dome 
itself  is  made  to  harmonise  with  later  detail 
by  covering  it  Avith  ribs,  and  so  sacrificing  aU 
its  breadth  and  repose.  It  would  then  differ 
very  little  from  a  polygonal  vault,  like  that 
in  the  octagon  at  Ely :"  but  beautiful  as  that 
example  is,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  its 
beauty  has  not  been  gained  at  the  expense  of 
much  higher  qualities. 

The  management  of  the  central  space,  in 
buildings  designed  on  the  principle  of  a  ver- 
tical axis,  admits  of  great  variety.  It  may 
vary  in  plan,  in  the  mode  of  lighting  (which 
has  more  influence  on  the  design  than  might 
at  fii'st  be  anticipated),  or  in  the  system  of 
covering  or  roofing  it.  The  most  famUiar  of 
its  plans  is,  perhaps,  that  at  the  crossing  of  an 
ordinary  cruciform  church,  in  wliich  the 
central  space  is  square  or  oblong.  Many 
cruciform  churches,  it  is  true,  show  no  trace 
of  having  a  vertical  axis :  they  merely  consist 
of  two  intersecting  avenues,  with  nothing  to 
mark  out  their  intersection  as  the  grand  idea 
of  the  whole  design.  It  is  only  when  this  in- 
tersection comes  to  be  treated  in  a  way  that 
gives  it  importance,  when  it  acquires  the 
mastery  over  surrounding  features,  and  binds 
them  all  together  by  its  pre-eminent  impres- 
siveness,  that  the  building  really  conforms  to 
the  vertical  axis  ty^ie.  Such  pre-eminence,  of 
course,  results  instantly  where  there  is  a 
lantern  tower,  but  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
it  may  be  produced  by  other  means.  The 
mere  introduction  at  this  point  of  a  dome,  cir- 
cular or  polygonal,  wUl  do  much  to  effect  it,  as 
may  be  seen  in  many  Romanesque  churches, 
both  French  and  German.  To  throw  a  flood 
of  light  do-rni  from  this  dome  will  do  much 
more  ;  and  this,  at  different  times  and 
places,  was  contrived  inthi-ee  or  four  principal 
ways.  The  first  was  to  pierce  the  haunches  of 
the  dome  with  windows,  as  at  S.  Sophia, 
at  the  mosque  of  Ahmed,  and  other  buildings 
at  Constantinople,  and  as  in  some  of  the 
French  Byzantine  churches,  such  as  Sohgnac. 
The  second  was  to  elevate  the  dome  on  a 
circular  drum,  and,  by  piercing  the  drum,  to 
get  a  range  of  windows  below  it.  This  was 
done  in  a  great  many  of  the  Eastern  churches 


— such  as  S.  Irene,  and  the  Thcotocos,  Con- 
stantinople ;  S.  Sophia,  Trebizond  ;  S.  liardias, 
Thessalonica  ;  and  the  metropolitan  and  other 
churches  at  Athens  ;  and  also  in  the  mosque 
of  Hassan  and  other  mosques  at  Cairo.  The 
third  was  to  alter  the  dome  into  a  polygonal 
cross  va\dt,  and  to  put  a  window  under  each 
arch  of  the  wall-rib — a  system  which,  though 
it  found  favour  wherever  the  Gothic  style  ex- 
tended, was  worked  out,  perhaps,  most  mag- 
nificently in  the  great  cathedrals  of  Spain. 
There  remains  one  other  mode  of  lighting — 
that  through  an  eye  at  the  top  of  tlie  dome, 
whicli  was  used  both  hy  the  Romans,  the 
mediroval  and  modern  Persians,  and  tlic  archi- 
tects of  the  Renaissance.  The  Pantheon  is  a 
familiar  example  of  the  first,  and  Wren's 
church  of  S.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  of  the 
last  of  these  adaptations  ;  but  it  is  in  the 
East,  apparently,  that  this  particular  type  has 
been  most  appreciated  and  carried  furthest 
towards  perfection. 

Of  these  four  ways  of  lighting  the  central 
area,  the  second  and  third  naturally  result  in 
some  sort  of  tower,  conspicuous  on  the  outside ; 
the  other  two  allow  the  dome  to  be  kept  lower, 
though  it  will  usually  rise  to  some  extent 
above  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent  arms  of  the 
cross.  A  central  tower  is  so  fine  a  fcatui'e  that 
in  ordinary  cases  a  system  is  recommended, 
rather  than  otherwise,  by  the  fact  that  it  in- 
evitably leads  to  it.  If,  therefore,  there  were 
no  cause  for  ever  planning  a  central  area  wider 
than  an  ordinary  vaulted  nave,  we  might  be 
weU  content  ^viih  that  mode  of  fenestration 
which,  in  such  cases,  the  Mediajval  builders 
made  peculiarly  their  own.  But  there  are 
strong  reasons,  under  certain  circumstances, 
for  availing  ourselves  of  the  pecidiar  merits  of 
the  dome — that  is,  for  going  beyond  the 
simple  cruciform  church  plan,  and  for  adopt- 
ing a  larger  or  a  differently-shaped  central 
space  from  that  which  it  affords.  It  then 
becomes  a  question  whether  the  mode  of  light- 
ing that  is  perfectly  satisfactory  vnth  a  span 
of  twenty  or  thirty  "feet  is  at  all  practicable  or 
desirable  with  one,  perhaps,  of  double  the  size. 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  large  central  dome, 
must  there  always  be  a  large  central  tower  as 
the  external  result  of  it  ?  It  is  here  that  the 
difficulty  lies  of  working  out  in  a  Gothic  shape 
such  places  as  those  of  Santa  Fosca,  the  chm-eh 
at  Daphne,  and  the  other  analogous  ones  of 
which  the  late  Mr.  Petit  first  remarked  the 
suggestiveness  for  modern  purposes.  If  their 
domes  are  raised  high,  so  as  to  show  ex- 
ternally—and especially  if  these  domes  are 
then  inclosed,  for  protection  and  abutment,  in 
a  surrounding  tower — they  become  so  large  as 
to  dwarf,  in  an  outside  view,  every  other 
feature  of  the  church.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
result  if  the  treatment  of  the  rest  of  the 
church  is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  on  the 
stereotjq)ed  nave-and-aisles  plan.  There  seem 
to  be  two  ways  out  of  the  difficulty :  one  is  to 
light  the  central  area  in  such  a  way  that  the 
dome  does  not  issue  externally  in  a  tower ; 
the  other  is  to  adopt,  with  this  new  feature, 
some  new  mode  of  dealing  with  the  outside  of 
the  nave  and  transepts,  so  as  to  make  them 
more  of  a  match  for  the  otherwise  overwhelm- 
ing central  mass.  There  can  be  no  defence  for 
such  a  sham  as  the  upper  part  of  the  aisle  walls 
at  S.  Paul's,  but  there  may  be  an  explanation 
of  it ;  and  in  aU  probability  the  explanation 
is  that  Wren  felt  that  the  nave  of  his  church 
needed  to  appear  a  great  deal  larger  than  it 
reaUy  was,  unless  it  was  to  be  utterly  dwarfed 
and  crushed  by  the  enormous  dome.  He 
wanted  the  clerestory  for  internal  effect,  but 
he  found  it  objectionable  outside,  because  it 
cut  up  the  breadth  of  the  nave,  and  lessened 
its  importance;  whereas,  with  so  vast  a 
central  feature,  it  needed  aU  the  importance 
he  could  give  it.  The  easiest  way  of  giving 
this  importance  was  to  hide  the  clerestory, 
and  so  double  the  apparent  width  at  a  stroke  ; 
and  in  this  way  we  come  by  the  great  screen 
walls  on  the  top  of  the  aisles. 

The  central  area,  where  it  is  modified  or 
enlarged  from  the  mere  crossing  of  a  nave 


and  transepts,  admits  of  much  variety  in  de- 
sign. It  may  be  a  rectangular  space,  but 
larger  than  that  of  the  adjoining  avenues,  as 
at  S.  Paul's,  S.  Stephen's  Walbrook,  and  Sta. 
Fosca,  Torcello,  in  each  of  which  examples  its 
width  its  equal  to  that  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
together.  It  may  be  octagonal,  with  a  dia- 
meter equal  to  that  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  as 
at  Ely,  or  with  a  diameter  still  greater,  as  at 
Florence.  It  may  be  a  combination  of  octagon 
and  quatrefoil,  as  at  S.  Lorenzo,  Milan  ;  or  a 
hexagon,  as  at  Sienna ;  or  a  circle,  as  at  the 
Temple  Church,  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe,  and  else- 
where ;  or  a  circle  -witli  semicircidar  I'ecesses, 
as  cit  S.  Vitalc,  Ravenna,  and  some  Oriental 
buildings  ;  or  a  compound  of  circle  and  cross, 
as  in  the  so-eallcd  Baths  of  Agrippa.  It 
might  even  be  an  oblong,  or  an  oblong 
with  splayed  corners,  like  the  great 
domed  hall  at  Kacham,  illustrated  in 
Coste's  "Persia,"  though  such  irregular 
iigures  of  course  require  some  ingenuity  in 
doming  them  over.  In  any  case,  however,  there 
is  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  opportunity  for 
thought  and  invention  in  the  design  of 
churches  on  the  central  area,  or  vertical  axis 
principle,  as  there  ever  was  for  those  on  the 
avenue,  or  horizontal  axis,  or  basihcan  ty|5e. 
The  latter  was  ihoroughly  worked  out  by  the 
European  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who 
left  little  or  nothing  to  be  accomplished  with 
regard  to  it  by  their  successors.  It  is  open  to 
us,  indeed,  to  copy  their  works,  complacently 
forgetting  that  they  attained  their  greatnes 
by  relying  on  themselves,  and  refiising  to 
copy  their  predecessors.  It  is  a  singular  way 
of  honouring  them  to  take  up  a  practice  so 
diametrically  opposite  to  theirs ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  unprecedented.  Ever)'  man,  and 
every  set  of  men  who  have  risen  to  distinction 
by  originality,  have  found  a  set  of  disciples 
who  have  hoped  to  reach  the  same  distinction 
by  the  very  want  of  originality ;  who  say  to 
themselves,  not  ' '  These  artists  were  original, 
therefore  let  us  be  original" ;  but  "They  were 
original,  therefore  let  us  copy  everything  they 
did."  Jaues  Cubitt. 


ROYAL  IXSTITUTE    OF  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

IN  our  last  impression  we  gave  the  substance  of 
Mr.  George  Ledwell  Taylor's  paper  on  Roman 
Architecture,  read  at  the  Institute  on  the  7th  inat., 
the  following  notes  of  the  discussion,  although  in 
type,  having  to  be  left  over  for  want  of  space. 

The  PEEsroENT,  in  inviting  discussion,  ex- 
pressed regret  that  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  present. 
Besides  his  claims  on  the  profession  as  an  author, 
Mr.  Taylor  had  another  special  claim  in  the  faict 
that  ho  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institute, 
and  was  an  early  member  of  the  Council.  The 
paper  was  very  interesting,  although  it  lost  much 
by  the  enforced  absence  of  IMr.  Taylor.  It  was 
hoped  that  next  session  a  paper  would  be  read  at 
the  Institute' on  the  recent  discoveries  in  Rome. 

Mr.  Seddon,  Fellow,  said  that  as  he  had  never 
been  to  Rome,  he  should  not  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  i^aper,  but  he  had  known  Mi-.  Taylor 
for  many  years,  and  it  was  a  great  delight  to  him 
to  have  seen  Mr.  Taylor  engaged  in  making  with 
his  own  hands  the  drawings  and  plans  which 
illustrated  the  lecture.  Mr.  Taylor  well  deserved 
the  name  of  an  artistic  architect,  for  his  power  as 
an  artist  was  so  gi-eat  that  he  might  be  said  to  be 
a  painter  as  well  as  an  architect. 

Mr.  I'Anson  (Fellovr)  remarked  that  it  was 
a  wonderful  and  gratifying  thing  to  find  a  gentle- 
man of  the  great  age  of  Mr.  Taylor  still  giving  his 
mind  to  a  subject  so  interesting  to  all  architects. 
Ho  had  known  Mr.  Taylor  for  many  years,  and 
for  some  time  sat  at  the  same  board  as  a  fellow 
commissioner  with  him.  He  (Mr.  I'Anson)  had 
been  to  Rome,  and  had  derived  much  instruction 
from  what  he  saw  there,  although  he  had  never 
attempted  to  be  either  an  archaeologist  or  an  anti- 
quarian —he  had  simply  endeavoured  to  be,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  an  architect.  He  knew  of 
no  city  among  the  great  cities  of  architectural 
Europe,  cot  even  Athens,  which  so  impressed  the 
mind  with  the  grandeur  of  ai'chitecture  as  Rome. 
The  most  magnificent  buildings  or  fragments  of 
buildings  were  crowded  together  in  a  way 
which  must  have  been    very  impressive  when 
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thoy  woro  utiinjurod  by  timo  or  tho  hand  of 
man  •  they  wore  impressive  even  in 
ruinH  Tho  arohitooture  of  Borne  was,  of 
oourso,  not  so  rofinod  or  dolicato  as  that  of  Grooco, 
nor  was  it,  in  constructive  skill,  ho  wonderful  as 
that  of  Modiaival  times.  When  he  was  a  young 
man  the  arcbitocturo  of  Rome  was  the  source 
whence  most  young  men  drew  their  inspiration. 
Wo  had,  however,  now  taken  a  wider  rango,  and, 
he  thought,  with  groat  success.  Still,  we  must 
always  "look  to  Roman  architecture  for  some 
kind  of  teaching,  and  must  always  reverence  such 
men  as  Mr.  Taylor,  who,  as  an  octogenarian, 
was  still  a  devoted  admirer  and  expounder  of 
Classic  art.  He  most  cordially  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  paper  and  draw- 
ings- .  . 

Mr.  Hebb,  Associate,  after   givmg  some  re- 
miniscences of  the  timo  ho  spent  in  Rome  with 
Mr.   Taylor,    said  that,  after  all,  although  the 
fashion  of  Classic  art  was  to  a  great  OKtent  passed 
away,  there  was  a  perennial  interest  in  the  study 
of  it,'  and   it   could   never  become  altogether 
obsolete,  although  just  now  another  style  of  art 
was  popular.    Debased  as  Roman  art  became, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  in  it,  not  of  mere  adaptation,  but  of  sugges- 
tion, of  composition,  refinement,  and  pose,  which 
belonged  to  itself,  and  could  not  be  found  else- 
where.   Nowadays  Classic  mouldings  were  con- 
sidered  almost   obsolete,  but  it  would  be  well, 
while  admitting  the  advantages  which  had  been 
derived  from  Mediaeval  architecture,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  there  was  a  style  which  was  perfect, 
as  far  as  the  style  could  go,  in  Rome,  as  there  had 
been  one  before  in  Greece.   In  any  adaptation  of 
the  Roman  style  to  modern  requirements,  the 
details  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  then  we 
should  not  see  the  repetition  of  the  extraordinary 
details  which  were  perpetrated  now  under  the 
guise  of  "  eclecticism  in  art." 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward,  Fellow,  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  said,  it  struck  him  that  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  to  estimate  Roman  architec- 
ture particiilarly  with   reference  alone  to  its 
decorations  — such  as    architraves,  friazes,  and 
cornices,  and  other  features  which  were  consi- 
dered so  essential  to  Roman  architecture.  What 
struck  the  aixhitectural  visitor  to  Rome  was  not 
so  much  such   details    as  were   illustrated  in 
Chambers's  Architecture,  as  the  enormous  mass 
of  Roman  buildings  which  had  no  architraves,  no 
friezes,  and  no  cornices;  such  great  masses  as 
the  Basilica  of  Constantino— the  immense  extent 
of  the  vaults  and  arches,  and  the  great  extent 
of  ground  covered  by  such  buildings  as  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  &c.    He  trusted  that  the  paper  read 
would  act  as  an  incentive  to  younger  men  to 
study  the  ai-chiteoture  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Eastlake,  Secretary,  observed  that  Mr. 
Taylor  was  at  Rome  when  he  was  there,  and 
while  he  (Mr.  Eastlake)  was  spending  his  morn- 
ings in  the  cloisters  of  S.  John  Lateran,  Mr. 
Taylor  was  hard  at  work  in  laying  down  plans  of 
buildings  on  a  very  large  scale.  His  enthusiasm 
was  great,  and  his  industry  indefatigable. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morkis,  Associate,  said  that  Mr. 
Taylor  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  and  was  colleague  of 
Professor  Donaldson  and  Mr.  Charles  Fowler. 
Mr.  Taylor  was  a  man  of   the  most  versatile 
talents,  and  while  with  regard  to  what  might  be 
called  the  poetry  of  the  profession  he  had  proved 
himself  to  be  an  apt  writer  upon  and  illustrator  of 
Classic  architecture,  he  was  no  less  a  practical 
architect,   as   would   be  found    by  perusing 
the  early  volumes  of  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the 
Institute.  He  carried  out  with  very  great  skill 
the  underpinning  of  some  heavy  warehouses  at 
Chatham  Dockyard— a  kind  of  work  for  which 
Sir  Robert  Smirke  was  so  celebrated.    His  work 
on  "  The  Stones  of  Etruria  "  testified  to  his  learn- 
ing as  an  antiquary.    It  was  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  services  which  Mr.  Taylor  had  rendered 
to  the  profession  and  the  community  in  general  in 
the  course  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  ^  With 
regard  to  tho  drawings  and  plans  illustrating  the 
present  paper,   they  recalled  the  illustrations 
which  accompanied  the  papirs  read  at  an  early 
period  of  tho  Institute's  existence,  when  the  room 
used  to  be  surrounded  by  splendid  illustrations 
and  drawings  to  a  lar-e  scale,  a  point  which  had 
somewhat  been  lost  sight  of  latterly. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  although  he  had  not 
been  to  Rome,  yet  it  was  possible  to  know  some 
thing  of  Roman  architecture  without  having  been 
there.  Everybody  who  had  studied  Roman  ar- 
chitecture must  acknowledge  to  having  been 
profoundly  impressed  by  its  grandeur.    It  struck 


him  as  a  very  remarkable  thing,  and  as  one  that 
wiiuld  bear  reflecting  upon,  that  at  tho  present 
time  it  should  liavo  been  possible  for  a  short 
paper  on  the  ruins  of  Romo  to  have  been  laid 
before  the  Institute  with  all  the  charms  of  novelty. 
What  infatuation  possessed  tho  members  of  the 
profession  whereby  such   a   circumstance  ,was 
possible  !   Inhisyoungerdays  Roman  architecture 
was  studied  with  considerable  care,  but  his  first 
recollections  of  Roman  architecture  turned  upon 
its  becoming  somewhat  unpopular.  The  researches 
into  the  Greek  remains  had  at  that  timo  been  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  throw  the  Roman  detail  into  tho 
shade,  and  he  was  taught  to   understand  that 
although  Roman  architecture  deserved  admiration 
to  a  corcain  extent,  on  account  of  its  magnificence, 
yet,  as  a  matter  of  art,  it  was  to  a  great  extent 
unworthy  of  attention  on  account  of  its  artistic 
impurity.    Now,  however,  that  the  young  men  of 
that  time  had  lived  longer  and  soen  more  of  the 
various  stylos  of  architecture  and  of  the  various 
eccentricities  of  study,  it  might  be  concluded  that 
such  teaching  was  practically  a  mistake,  because 
the  study  of  Roman  architecture  was  almost  the 
selfsame  thing  as  the  study  of  Greek  architecture. 
Roman  ai-chitecture   was  merely  Greek  archi- 
tecture pursued  under  that  law  of  intellectual 
development  which  prevented  the  possibility  of 
the    human    race    ever    being  intellectually 
oppressed.    Therefore  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  to  the  Greeks,  as  Greeks,  supremacy  as  ooni- 
pared  with  the  Romans.    The  Romans  did  their 
best  under  somewhat  indifferent  circumstances, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  found  themselves  placed,  did  they  faithfully, 
intelligibly,  and  intellectually  carry  out  the  great 
Classic  principle.  It  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  considerations  involved   in  tho  con- 
templation of  ancient  Rome  to  account  for  the 
raising  of  tho  funds  for  the  erection  of  such 
enormous  buildings.    Where  did  the  money  come 
from?     We  read,  it  was  true,  that    this  and 
that  Emperor  impoverished  the  treasury  in  the 
building  of  great  structures,  and  we  read  that 
certain     ambitious     individuals  impoverished 
themselves   in   the   erection    of   great  works. 
But    by    what    sort    of    financial  calculation 
did  the  Romans  arrive   at  the   state   of  mind 
which  admitted   of    the   laying  out    of  their 
money  on  such  structures  ?    This,  to  the  Eng- 
lishman of  the  nineteenth  century,  must  seem 
amazing.    The  only  parallel,  in  Europe,  at  all 
events,   to  the   vast    expenditure  on 
buildings,    was    the     enormous  expenditure 
on  the   cathedrals    of   Medieval  Christianity, 
but     there     the     conditions     were  entirely 
different,  because  such   cathedrals  were  raised 
without  calculating  the  cost,  and  erected  piece- 
meal by  the  contributions  of  the  faithful,  ex- 
pended as  they  came  in.    Moreover,  the  clergy 
of  that  day  had  a  particularly  ingenious  way  of 
applying  the  screw  upon  the  consciences  of  the 
people,  whereby  funds  were  raised  in  a  manner 
which  at  the  present  day  would  scarcely  bo  consi- 
dered fair.  But  we  read  of  nothing  in  the  history 
of  the  Romans  which  did  not  lead  to  the  belief 
that  the  cost  of  their  buildings  was  defrayed  by  a 
straightforward  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
for  what   was    considered  to   be   the  public 
interest.    Why  did  we  English  exhibit  such  ex- 
cessive stinginess — to  use  plain  speech — in  re- 
spect of  our  public  buildings  ?    We  heard  a  good 
deal  about  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  and  of  the 
circumstance  of  every  penny  having  to  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  interests'  of  the  poor,  but  he  always 
suspected  such  ai-guments  to  be  scarcely  disin- 
terested, and  he  thought  that  if  political  econo- 
mists were  to  go  fairly  and  practically  into  the 
question,  they  would  tell  us  that  if  we  wei-e  to  do 
in  some  measure  as  tho  Romans  did  in  regard  to 
their  public  buildings,  it  would  be  a  profitable 
investment  of   money.  (Hear,  hear.)    He  con- 
tended that  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  judiciously  in  the  erection  of  public  build- 
ings was  a  profitable  investment,  for  what  were 
alf  investments  but  merely  the  expenditure  of 
the  surplus  cash  of  the  nation  or  tho  individual 
upon  that  which  should  produce  profit  in  one 
form  or  another?     There  must  be  something 
more  then  simple  utilitarianism  involved  in  tiie 
investment  of  public  money,  and  the  Romans,  in 
laying  out  their  money  on  their  buildings  as  they 
did,  must  have  done  so  deliberately,  and  with  tho 
conviction  that  they  were  making  profitable  in- 
vestments.   Such  a  principle  was  one  worthy  of 
being  extended,  and  it  was  a  principle  which 
might,    and    ought,    to     be     enlarged  upon, 
when  opportunity  offered,  before  the  public  of 
this  country.    The  English  people  were  not 


devoid  of  common  sense,  especially  in  money 
matters.    They  wore  not  disposed  as  a  nation  to 
hold  tho  purse-strings  too  tightly  when  it  was  a 
question  of  expenditure  upon  armour-plated  ships 
or  fortresses,  especially  if  they  saw  reasonable 
prospect  of  benefit  from  expenditure.    If  archi- 
tects would  only  dare  to  lay  it   down  as  an 
economical  principle   that  it  was   desirable  to 
expend  tlie  public  money  liberally  upon  public 
buildings,  it  was  possible  that  after  a  time  tho 
principle  would  become  recognised.  He  had  never 
heard  this  principle  fairly  enunciated,  but,  on  tho 
other  hand,  the  opposite  view  had  been  dwelt 
upon  ud  nauseam.    We  had  always  been  told  that 
expenditure  upon  public   buildings  was  to  be 
considered  as  a  dead  loss.    Although  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  Augustan  age  of 
Romo  and  tho  Victorian  age  of  England,  yet  if 
gentlemen  who  understood  the  subject  would  only 
rofioct  upon  it,  he  belioved  thoy  would  find  that 
there  was  true  political  economy  in  what  he  had 
said,  and  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  getting 
tho  public  of  England  to  understand — as  it  was 
understood   in   France  —  that  the   erection  of 
magnificent  pirblic   buildings   was  a  judicious 
expenditure  of  public  money. 

Mr.  Haywakd  and  Mr.  Newton  having  made 
a  few  remarks,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his 
paper,  and  Mr.  Taylor's  son  having  said  a  few 
words  in  acknowledgment,  the  meeting  termi- 
nated. 
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THE  ORGAN,  ARCHITECTURALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

N  the  28th  February  last  wo  gave  the  sub- 


the  Royal  Institute  of   British    Architects  on 
"  Architecture  Practically  Considered  in  Refer- 
ence to  Music  ;"  and  said  that  possibly  wo  might 
give  his  remarks  as  to  the  best  positions  and  sur- 
roundings for  organs  on  a  future  occasion.  Mr. 
Statham  remarked  that  thei-e  is  one  instrument 
which  is  the  means  of  bringing  architecture  and 
music  into  more  direct  and  immediate  relation 
than  any  other.    The  organ,  which  really  is  not 
so  much  an  instrument  as  a  second  orchestra  in 
itself,  not  only  demands  great  practical  care  as  to 
its  position  and  surroundings,  but  forms  in  itself 
so  important  and  permanent  a  feature  in  a  build- 
ino- — an  edifice  within  an  edifice — ^that  its  design 
Roman  \  an'd  architectural  treatment  become  a  matter  of 
some  moment.    Tho  architects  of  the  Classic  re- 
vival, from  Wren  to  Elmos,  seem  to  have  had  a 
special  spite  against  the  organ,  and  to  have  re- 
garded it  generally  as  a  nuisance  interfering  with 
their  architectural  compositions.    The  architects 
of  the  Gothic  revival  profess  often  a  great  interest 
in  the  organ  ;  but  the  unfortunate  instrument,  or 
its  representative,  the  organist,  might  well  ex- 
claim, "  Save  me  from  my  friends  !  "  The  greatest 
ingenuity  could  devise  nothing  more  cruel,  more 
absolutely  ruinous  to  the  effect  of  the  instru- 
ment,   than    those    receptacles    in  churches, 
called    "organ-chambers,"    in   which    it  has 
become  the  almost  universal  practice  to  con- 
fine the  instrument — placed  under  a  low  roof, 
and  its  sound  only  allowed  to  escape  through 
arches  on  two  sides  (or  sometimes  only  on  one 
side),  all  possibility  of  anything  like  grandeur  of 
effect  is  removed,  and  the  result  is.  a  great  noise 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  instrument,  and 
a  muffled  and  unsatisfactory  effect  further  off ; 
all  the  harsher  tones  are  exaggerated,  instead  of 
the  whole  being  blended  into  one  volume  of  sound. 
The  position  is  bad  in  other  ways :  it  is  commonly 
against  two  outside  walls,  subjecting  the  instru- 
ment to  changes  of  temperature  to  which  it  is 
extremely  sensitive,  and  cramping  it  up  into  too 
small   a   space,  which  not  only  increases  the 
chances  of  disarrangement  of  the  mechanism,  but 
the  difficulty  also  of  keeping  it  in  proper  repair. 
The  ideas  of  architects  generally  about  the  space 
required  for  an  organ  are  far  too  limited,  and  tho 
consequence   is  that  the   organs    have  to  be 
squeezed  into  too  small  a  space,  at  tho  expense 
both  of  musical  effect  and  mechanical  construc- 
tion.   There  ought  to  be  rojm  for  all  the  pipes 
without  crowding,  and  for  every  part  of  the  in- 
strument to  be  got  at  without  disturbing  any 
other  part.    This  is  scarcely  ovor  the  case  in  the 
conventional  organ  chambers.    If,  from  ritual 
considerations,  it  is  a  fixed  condition  that  tho 
choir  are  to  be  at  the  east  end,  tho  organ  must  be 
near  them,  but  need  not  bo  in  a  cage  ;  it  should 
be  provided  for  in  an  open  transept  near  the 
choir,  and  the  same  height  as  the  rest  of  the  church, 
or  nearly  so.  If,  from  any  circumstances,  tho  archi- 
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tect  is  compelled  by  pressure  from  without  to 
adhere  to  the  organ  chambers,  the  floor  of  this 
should  bo  mado  lower  than  that  of  tho  church 
(proper  provision  being  mado  against  damp) ; 
the  bellows  and  other  parts  of  the  mechanism 
■will  then  go  below  the  floor,  and  tho  pipes  may- 
have  a  chance  of  being  sufficiently  low  to  sound 
fairly  through  tho  arches.    But,  taking  the  ques- 
tion on  musical  grounds  alone,  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  whatever  that  tho  west  end  of  a  church  is 
tho  place  for  tho  organ,  oven  if  it  has  to  be  placed 
in  a  gallery  in  order  to  clear  a  west  doorway, 
though  it  is  of  course  better  nearer  the  floor,  and 
merely  on  a  raised  platform.    In  cathedrals,  by 
far  the  finost  position  for  the  organ,  in  regard  to 
effect,  is  tho  timo-hononred  place  on  the  choir 
screen,  and  Mr.  Statham  said  ho  could  not  quite 
share  the  feeling  which  regards  it  as  necessarily 
an  architectural  eyesore  there.    At  all  events, 
in  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  it  otherwise,  it  will 
never  do  to  dismember  the  instrument  in  the 
way  which  has  been  proposed  on  some  occasions. 
In  the  architect's  report  as  to  the  re-arrangement 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  it  was  proposed,  after 
a  lament  over  the  increased  size  of  modern 
organs,  to  "  draft  off  all  the  cumbersome  parts 
of  the  organ  to  tho  back  of  the  stalls  in  the  first 
arches  right  and  left  in  the  choir  aisles,  where 
they  would  bo  very  much  concealed,  or  possibly, 
if  found  practicable,  into  the  triforium."    Such  a 
cutting-up  of  tho  instrument  into  bits  would  bo 
very  injurious  to  the  musical  efl'ect,  however  it 
might  be  for  tho  architectural.    The  difBoulty 
of  the  increased  size  of  organs  might  be  met  in 
such  a  case  by  placing  the  largest  pipes  lower 
down  in  the  choir  screen  on  each  side  of  the 
entry  into  tho  choir,  where  they  would  either 
be     sunk     partly    bolow    the    floor  level, 
or    (if  the   safety   of    the   piers    might  be 
affected  by  this)  the  pipes  can  be  placed  hori- 
zontally, as  the  larger  pipes — the  wooden  ones  in 
particular,  which  occupy  the  most  room— can  be 
placed  so   with  little,  if  any,   loss  of  effect. 
Another  plan  would  bo,  if  the  architect  were  very 
desirous  to  keep  tho  vista  unimpeded,  to  place 
the  organ  sideways  just  under  the  north  or  south 
transept  arch,  or  it  might  be  placed  on  each  side 
in  this  way  with  good  effect,  as  it  might  then  be 
divided  into  two  instruments  of  equal  power, 
capable  of  being  tised  together  or  separately  by 
the  same  player.    But  to  cut  up  an  organ  into 
bits,  and  to  put  one  bit  here  and  another  there, 
is,  musically  speaking,  absurd.    In  regard  to  the 
position  of  organs  in  concert-halls,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that,  considering  what  a  very  large  and 
important  object  a  great  organ  is  in  a  hall,  almost 
a  piece  of  architecture  by  itself,  it  is  not  generally 
sufficiently  considered  in  reference  to  the  general 
design  of  the  building.    In  almost  all  our  concert- 
rooms  the  organ  looks  like  an  after-thought,  put 
thero  with  no  relation  to  the  general  design  of  the 
room.  In  S.  James's  Hall  the  organ  is  balanced 
on  the  top  of  some  long  posts.  In  the  Albert  Hall  the 
organ  is  a  gigantic  oscresoence,  and  the  case,  if 
case  it  can  be  called,  has  positively  no  relation 
whatever  in  point  of  design  either  to  its  position 
or  to  anything  else  in  the  building.    So  it  is, 
more  or  less,  in  most  instances.    This  might  be 


avoided.  It  is  generally  possible  to  ascertain 
at  the  outset,  when  a  largo  concert-hall  is  being 
built,  the  intended  size  and  position  of  tho  organ, 
and  Mr.  Statham  said  ho  should  like  to  see  this 
made  a  portion  of  tho  design  from  the  first — tho 
basis,  at  all  events,  on  which  the  organ  .stands 
being  connected  with  the  architecture  of  the 
room  in  a  permanent  manner.  In  using  the 
la'-gor  pipes  as  a  part  of  the  design  (and  nothing 
could  be  more  suitable)  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  the  construction  of  an  organ  the  largest 
pipes  are  always  arranged  on  tho  two  sides,  and 
the  smaller  ones  in  the  middle  ;  the  natural  ar- 
rangement of  tho  design,  therefoi'o,  is  with  large 
wings  and  a  low  centre  ;  an  organ-case  with  the 
principal  feature  in  the  centre  is  a  contradiction  of 
the  intended  arrangement,  besides  being  an  in- 
convenience to  the  builder,  as  it  takes  the  larger 
pipes  further  from  their  proper  position.  In  the 
manner  of  designing  organ-cases  at  present,  there 
seems  to  bo  too  much  of  what  may  bo  called  a 
studied  simplicity,  but  which  amounts  to  bare- 
ness. A  row  of  pipes  of  different  heights,  with 
a  band  across,  seems  often  to  be  considei'od  quite 
enough  to  constitute  a  design.  '  Mr.  Statham  does 
not  think  the  new  plan  of  leaving  the  tops  of  the 
pipes  totally  displayed,  without  any  finish,  is  any 
advantage  to  their  sound,  and  tho  result,  in  many 
cases,  is  anything  but  beautiful  or  ornamental. 
In  this  respect  there  is  certainly  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  prevalent  manner  of  designing 
organ-cases,  and  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that, 
in  regard  to  smaller  instruments  especially,  many 
of  the  organ-cases  made  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  are,  in  regard  to 
general  artistic  treatment,  far  superior  to  those 
which  are  frequently  put  in  modern  churches. 


ROYAL  NORTHERN   AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  following  is  the  final  report  by  tlie  Committee, 
and  award  pronounced  by  them  in  the  competi- 
tion for  plans  of  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers. 
The  premiums  offered  by  tho  Society  consist  of  four 
premiums  of  £5  for  each  of  the  two  best  sets  in  the 
following  classes  of  dwellings,  viz.: — Class  I.--Sepa- 
rato  cottages,  on  one  floor  or  on  two  floors.  Class  II. 
— Blocks  of  two  or  more  cottages,  on  one  floor  or  on 
two  floors.  And  ten  premiums  of  £1  for  each  of  the 
best  sots  of  plans  exhibiting  any  merit. 

The  following  principles  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Society  for  the  guidance  of  the  Committee  in  making 
their  awards  : — That  the  cost  of  a  single  cottage,  or  of 
one  of  a  block,  on  the  lowest  scale,  should  not  if 
possible  exceed  £100,  and  that  the  accommodation 
should  be  equal  to  that  prescribed  by  the  Inclosure 
Commissioners  for  a  three-room  cottage  ;  but  it  has 
not  been  thought  expedient  to  tie  the  Committee  down 
absolutely  either  to  that  scale  of  cost  or  of  accom- 
modation. In  making  their  awards,  the  Committee 
have,  in  the  first  place,  been  guided  by  the  figures  of 
merit  attached  to  the  several  plans  after  a  laborious 
examination  of  the  whole,  pursued  on  a  system  which 
reduced  the  effect  of  the  partialities  or  prejudices  of 
the  individual  members  to  a  minimum.  Next,  by  the 
cost  of  the  several  plans  approaching  nearest  to  each 
other  In  figures  of  merit,  as  ascertained  by  reference 
to  a  professional  measurer  who  was  instructed  to 
apply  the  schedule  of  prices  to  the  several  plans  with 
perfect  uniformity.  And  thirdly,  by  the  superficial 
area  of  the  apartments  and  cubic  contents  of  the 
building  considered  with  reference  to  the  cost. 
The  award  of  the  Committee  is  as  follows  : — 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Street's  Indian  and  Colonial  Mercantile  Direc- 
tory for  \9,TA  (Loadou:  G.  Street,  30,  Oornhill) 
is  a  most  useful  publication  of  its  class.  First 
issued  in  1870,  it  has,  like  all  other  directories, 
been  considerably  enlarged  since  then,  and  oaro 
appears  to  havo  been  taken  to  revise  all  the  in- 
formation given,  and  where  possible,  to  add  now 
features  of  interest.  The  trade  returns,  tariffs, 
population,  &o.,  of  each  place  are  given,  and  full 
particulars,  with  rates  and  times  of  transit,  of  the 
means  of  commumication  therewith  ;  the  average 
time  of  transit  by  sailing  vessels  is  also  given. 
All  the  London  agents  to  each  of  the  banks  are 
named,  and  full  particulars  given  as  to  the  prin- 
cipal products  and  articles  of  trade  peculiar  to 
each  place. — A  Treatise  on  the  Strenrjtli  of  Bridrjes 
and  Roofs,  by  Samuel  Shreave,  A.M.,  C.E. 
(New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand),  is  just  what  the 
title  implies.  The  author  has  applied  tho  sim- 
pler processes  of  Algebra  to  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  strains  in  single  span  trusses,  ob- 
taining many  formulw  for  jjractical  application 
without  having  recourse  to  processes  involving 
the  use  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Uniformly- 
distributed  loads  have  alone  been  considered.  A 
second  volume  is  promised,  in  which  the  subject 
will  be  further  considered.  Weale's  Dictionary 
of  Terms,  edited  by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S. 
(London :  Lockwood  and  Co.),  has  reached  a 
fourth  edition.  A  more  systematic  arrangement 
has  made  room  for  a  large  number  of  new  terms 
without  increasing  the  size  of  the  volume. — A 
Technological  Dictionary  in  French,  English,  and 
German,  by  A.  Tolhausen  (Leipzig  :  B.  Tauch- 
nitz),  is  the  first  part  of  a  vocabulary  of  tech- 
nical terms  in  the  three  languages. — The  Cicerone; 
or  Art  Guide  to  Fainting  in  Italy  (London  : 
John  Murray),  is  a  translation,  by  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Clough,  of  Dr.  Jacob  Burckhardt's  work,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  painting.  It  has  been  been  revised 
by  Dr.  A.  Von  Zahn,  of  Dresden.  It  contains  an 
historical  account,  up  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  the  rise  and  course  of  the 
various  schools  represented  in  Italy,  pointing  out 
their  various  characteristics,  and  especially  de- 
scribing their  founders  and  principal  masters,  and 
enumerating  the  most  remarkable  aad  charac- 
teristic works  of  each.  An  index  of  places 
is  added,  giving  the  names  of  the  works  to  be 
found  in  each  town,  enabling  the  traveller  to 
study  all  the  paintings  collected  in  any  town. 
Metropolitan  Rating,  by  Edward  Ryde  (London : 
Lockwood  and  Co.),  contains  a  summary  of  the 
appeals  he  ard  before  the  first  Court  of  General 
Assessment  Ses-ions  iu  1871  under  the  Valuation 
Act  of  1869.  The  great  variety  of  cases  which 
came  before  this  court — limited  as  they  were  to 
the  metropolis — will  afford  some  idea  of  the  vast 
extent  and  diversity  of  interests  which  may  be 
expected  to  require  attention  if  an  Act  is  passed 
extending  similar  powers  to  the  whole  country. 


L— £5  PREMIUMS  FOR  SINGLE  COTTAGES. 


Name  and  Address  of  Competitor. 

Figures  of 
Merit. 

Cost. 

Area. 

Cubic 
Contents. 

1.  John  Allan,  Architect,  49,  Port-street,  Stirling  ..... 

2.  John  Smith,  Architect,  148,  King-.street,  Aberdeen  ..... 

4303 
•  3883 

£    S.  D. 

104  17  D 
94  13  6 

Feet. 
465i 
432" 

Feet. 
4148 

3288 

II.— £.5  PREMIUMS  FOR  DOUBLE  COTTAGES 

Name  and  Address  op  Competitor. 

Figures  of 
Merit. 

Cost. 

Area. 

Cubic 
Contents. 

1.  Alfred  Garden,  65,  Gloucester-road,  Brighton  ...... 

2.  James  Anderson,  Mason,  6,  Old-road,  Huntly  ...... 

4808 
4400 

£     S.  D. 

208  14  9 
206  17  2 

Feet. 
522-^ 
6O7I 

Feet. 

4009 
4282 

III.— £1  PREMIUMS  FOR  MERIT,  &C. 


Name  and  Address  op  Competitor. 

Figures  of 
Merit. 

Cost. 

Area. 

Cubic 
Contents. 

£ 

S.  D. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1. 

James  Coutts,  Wright,  Lcarney,  Torphins  ...... 

4380 

260 

0  0 

637 

4513 

Double. 

2. 

Samuel  Rigg,  16,  Serpentino-terrace,  Kendal  ...... 

4245 

263 

0  0 

680 

4860 

Double. 

3. 

J.  C.  Walker,  Cargreen  House,  Cargreen-road,  South  Norwood,  London,  S.E.. 

411S 

111 

6  0 

413 

4512 

Single. 

4. 

William  Duguid  and  Sons,  Builders,  Ballater  ...... 

4074 

137 

8  6 

505 

4025 

Single. 

5. 

R.  Chamberlam,  27,  Lichfleld-street,  Walsall  ...... 

4310 

131 

16  0 

593f 

4885 

Single. 

6. 

G.  B.  Mayo,  4,  Smyrren-grove,  Bird-in-Bush-road,  Peckham,  London,  S.E.  . 

3626 

112 

19  10 

470i 

5012 

Single. 

7. 

James  Anderson,  Mason,  6,  Old-road,  Huntly  ...... 

3298 

199 

3  11 

419| 

3338 

Double 

8. 

William  Duguid  and  Sons,  Builders,  Ballater    ...                   .  . 

3208 

172 

10  0 

483f 

3469 

Double 

9. 

John  Clarke,  Mer.'iey  Bank,  New  Perry,  Cheshire         ,  ... 

3435 

287 

0  0 

446i- 

4449 

Double. 

10. 

George  Spark,  Paburn,  Lumphauan       .  ... 

2893 

200 

17  9 

576| 

5182 

Double. 

Aberdeen,  24th  March,  1873. 

THOS. 

INNES,  Convener. 
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ON  TIIK  DOME* 
(Coiidiidi'dfrom  paijc  416.; 

THE  Oatboilral  at  Floronco  liad  boon  carriod 
out  during  tho  fourtoonth  century — all 
hut  its  cnjjola—irom  tho  dosign  of  Arnolpho  and 
bis  succossors.  A  domo  ciiual  in  space  to  that 
now  existing  was  prepared  for,  but  various  causes 
dohxyod  for  a  century  its  actual  erection,  so 
that,  when  it  when  it  was  at  length  undertaken, 
the  prevailing  stylo  had  changed.  It  is  probable 
that  Arnolpho  intended  to  have  sprung  his  dome 
at  a  far  lower  level,  and  to  have  made  it  like 
that  of  the  adjoining  baptistery  ;  perhaps  not  ex- 
hibiting externally  its  domical  form.  Brunellosohi 
raised  the  drum  to  a  considorablo  height,— exhi- 
bited his  dome  as  a  vast  external  feature, — and 
crowned  it  with  a  culminating  lantern,  thus 
giving  us  at  once  the  leading  features, — and  that 
on  a  scale  never  since  exceeded,  of  what  I  have 
called  the  iiiodern  type  of  dome.  Had  he  made 
its  details  more  accurately  to  harmonise  with 
those  of  Arnolpho's  structure,  his  work  would 
have  been  perfect.  Not  only  is  his  dome  erected 
«n  Gothic  walls  and  arches,  but  its  section  is  a 
pointed  arch,  so  that  in  all  but  its  decorative 
features — and  in  these  in  some  degree — it  is 
essentially  a  Gothic  dome.  It  is  not,  however, 
pendentive,  nor  is  it  circular  in  plan,  and  though 
opening  by  arches  into  the  arms  of  the  cross,  it 
is  after  all  merely  the  covering  of  an  octagonal 
chamber,  so  that  its  claims  rest  more  on  its  size, 
its  height,  and  its  external  beauty,  than  any 
novelty  of  development. 

Of  its  successors  the  name  is  legion.  It  would 
be  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  enumerate  even 
the  most  successful  of  them.  I  will,  therefore, 
content  myself  with  a  brief  description  of  the 
two  most  typical — those  of  S.  Peter's  at  Eome, 
(Fig.  19)  and  of  our  own  S.  Paul's. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  dome  of  great  scale 
erected  in  the  interval  between  Brunelleschi's 
dome  at  Florence,  and  that  of  Michael  Angelo  at 
Borne.  The  latter,  however,  was  the  crowning 
result  of  the  efforts  of  successive  architects, 
especially  of  Bramante  and  Sangallo.  In  one 
sense  it  does,  and  the  other  it  does  not,  show 
evidence  of  this  lengthened  period  of  develop- 
ment. Its  unity  of  design  would  bespeak  it 
as  the  work  of  one  master-mind,  while  its  per- 
fection may  mark  it  as  the  result  of  oft-repeated 
trials. 

Though  founded  in  idea  on  the  dome  at 
Florence,  that  of  S.  Peter's  difi'ers  from  it  in 
many  most  important  and  essential  particulars. 
In  the  first  j^lace, — while  that  at  Florence  is 
supported  from  the  very  floor  upon  an  octagonal 
wall  merely  pierced  by  comparatively  narrow 
arches,  that  at  S.  Peter's  is  essentially  a  pen- 
dentive dome,  rising  from  four  colossal  piers  which 
give  it  a  square  base,  and  united  with  the  four 
arms  of  tho  church  by  arches,  or  rather  vaidts' 
of  vast  span.  These  arches,  it  is  true,  are  not  so 
wide  as  to  reduce  the  pendontives  which  rise 
'from  between  them  to  triangular  forms,  but  are 
set  so  far  apart  as  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  ideal 
circle  between  them,  and  to  give  the  pendentives 
a  horizontal  base. 

This  was  necessary  to  give  strength  to  the 
pi-ers  for  the  support  of  so  gigantic  a  structure, 
but  in  no  degree  interferes  with  the  pendentive 
•character  of  the  dome. 

Again,  at  Elorence  the  octagonal  wall  rises  to 
the  very  base  of  the  dome,  while  at  Rome  the 
drum,  from  the  pendentives  upwards,  is  circular. 
At  Florence  it  is  pierced  only  by  rather  ungainly 
circular  windows,  while  at  Rome  it  is  colonnaded 
within  and  without,  and  beautifully  decorated 
within.  At  Florence  the  dome  is  of  that  doubt- 
ful kind  which  has  straight  sides,  carrying  up 
the  octagonal  form  to  the  very  top,  while  at 
Rome  the  dome  is  circular  and  perfect.  Both 
are  in  some  degree  alike  in  construction,  being 
double,  with  a  space  between,  not  two  domes,  as 
at  our  S.  Paul's,  but  one  dome  formed  of  two 
shells  partially  connected  ;  a  mode  of  construc- 
tion well  suited  to  the  support  of  tho  crowning 
lantern. 

Both  domes  are  founded  in  their  section  on  the 
pointed  arch.  Their  internal  span  is  nearly  the 
same,  but  their  proportions  differ  greatly  ;  for 
while  that  at  Florence  is  internally  only  two  of 
its  diameters  in  height,  that  at  Rome  is  two  and 
a  half :  and  while  the  former  is  externally  one 
and  three  quarters  of  its  diameter  in  height,  the 
latter  is  two  diameters — each  irrespective  of  the 
lantern.    Strangely  enough,  however,  the  great 

*  Second  lectur;  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  by 
Sir  G.  G.  scon,  K.A. 
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external  dofeot  of  the  dome  of  S.  Peter's  is  its 
want  of  heiglit.  It  is  so  encumbered  by  the 
surroundino-  building,  that  its  hoiglit,  from  near 
points  of  view,  is  greatly  lost.  Like  the  moun- 
tain— which  seems  to  be  its  prototype— though 
towering  nobly  in  the  distant  viewj  it  becom'es 
as  you  approach  it  entangled  among  the  nearer 
though  smaller  heights.  This  is  obviated  at 
Florence — at  least  from  the  eastern  points  of 
view — by  the  more  favourable  distribution  of 
the  subordinate  buildings. 

The  boast  attributed  to  Michael  Angelo — that 
he  would  raise  the  Pantheon  upon  the  top  of  the 
Temple  of  Peace — has  more  meaning  than  at 
first  appears.  The  Temple  of  Peace  (so  called), 
now  known  to  have  been  the  Basilica  of  Maxen- 
tius,  consists  of  a  vast  nave  with  aisles.  The 
nave  is  divided  into  three  square  bays  of  be- 
tween 80  and  90ft.  in  width,  and  these  bays  are 
groined.  Had  the  pendentive  domo  been  then 
known,  each  bay  might  have  been  covered  by 
such  a  dome  as  that  which  spans  the  central  bay 
of  S.  Sophia,  and  in  such  a  case  the  i/ome  of  the 
Pantheon  might,  in  loose  language,  have  been 
said  to  be  placed  upon  four  piers  and  four  arches 
of  the  Temple  of  Peace.  Bat  Michael  Angelo 
aimed  at  much  more  than  this.  It  was  not  the 
dome  only,  but  the  tvJiole  structure  of  the  Pan- 
theon, which  (in  a  figure  of  speech)  ho  thus 
intended  to  raise  upon  a  square  substructure 
open  on  all  sides  to  view  from  other  parts  of  the 
interior.  Thus  he  raised  upon  his  pendentives 
what  he  compared  to  the  circular  wall  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  on  that  he  raised  its  dome.  This 
was  not,  however,  the  whole  of  his  task,  for  over 
the  eye  of  the  dome  (as  of  the  Pantheon)  he 
erected  again  another  structure — a  domed  ro- 
tunda— into  which  the  eye  reaches  from  below, 
and  through  whose  windows  the  light  penetrates 
into  the  dome.  And,  more  than  all  this,  instead 
of  allowing  his  dome,  as  in  the  Pantheon,  to  be 
half  buried  within  the  walls  of  the  building,  he 
made  it  rise  boldly  from  their  upper  surface,  and 
gave  it  such  a  proportion  as  to  render  it  an  august 
and  beautiful  object  from  every  point  from 
which  it  is  visible. 

The  task  was  indeed  one  of  which  the  greatest 
genius  might  fairly  boast ! 

Nearly  every  subsequent  dome  of  any  magni- 
tude seems  to  have  been  founded,  more  or  less, 
upon  S.  Peter's  ;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  our 
o^vn  S.  Paul's  is  the  noblest  of  them  all. 

The  dome  of  S.  Paul's  is  clearly  founded  on 
that  of  S.  Peter's,  though  subject  to  extensive 
changes.  The  object  of  these  changes  seems  to 
have  been  thi-eefold :  1st,  to  render  it  more  con- 
spicuous externally,  especially  from  near  points 
of  view  ;  2ndly,  to  avoid  disproportionate  internal 
height,  which  was  the  more  desirable  from  the 
smaller  size  of  the  openings  through  which  the 
interior  is  viewed ;  and  3rdly,  a  desire  to  substi- 
tute ciV//(f  arches  aud  pendentives  f or  the /bfH- at 
S.  Peter's.  The  two  former  motives  acting  to- 
gether led  to  the  greatest  peculiarity  which  this 
dome  possesses,  viz.,  it  being  in  fact,  two  domes, 
one  to  be  seen  internally,  and  the  other  exter- 
nally, Willi  the  consequent  necessity  for  provid- 
ing some  independent  means  for  the  support  of 
the  culminating  lantern.  In  this  case,  the  pro- 
portions of  the  interior  and  exterior  are  alike, 
each  having  two  of  its  own  diameters  from  the 
base  to  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  external 
height  is  consequently  equal  in  proportion  to 
that  of  S.  Peter's,  while  its  internal  height  is 
half  a  diameter  less. 

We  have  seen  at  Florence  and  S.  Peter's  that 
the  domes  consist  of  a  double  shell,  connected 
at  intervals  by  ribs — a  very  excellent  method 
of  supporting  a  lantern  when  necessity  demands 
so  difBcult  a  piece  of  construction  as  its  direct 
support  by  the  dome  itself.  The  space,  however, 
■which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  left  between  his 
external  and  internal  domes  rendered  this  con- 
structional effort  needless.  He  accordingly  pro- 
vided for  the  load  on  the  apex  by  a  mere  cone  of 
brick  intervening  between  his  domes,  giving  it  a 
threefold  structure — a  dome  proper  within  form- 
ing the  covering  of  the  church  below  ;  a  cone  of 
brick  above  this,  carrying  the  lantern ;  and  a 
dome  of  timber  over  that,  to  give  comeliness  to 
the  exterior,  and  to  serve  as  its  roof. 

This  expedient,  certainly  rather  complicated, 
has  been  very  differently  dealt  with  by  critics, 
some  extolling  it  as  an  original  effort  of  genius, 
while  others  have  decried  it  as  artificial  and 
false.  Neither  party  have,  as  I  think,  full 
justice  on  their  side.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
original,  the  same  principle  having  been,  cen- 
turies before,  acted  on  at  S.  Mark's,  Venice.  It 


is  true  that,  in  that  case,  not  the  external  domo 
alone,  but  the  lantern,  with  its  supports,  are  all 
of  timber.  This  does  not,  however,  alter  the 
principle  in  the  least ;  for  wo  have  the  threefold 
structure, — the  domo  proper,  the  supports  of  tlie 
lantern,  and  the  external  dome,  just  as  at  S. 
Paul's,  as  a  glance  at  the  sections  of  tho  two 
will  at  once  prove.  In  more  recent  structures 
iron  supports  for  the  lantern  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  brick  cone,  bringing  it  still  more 
nearly  to  the  type  given  by  S.  Mark's.  In  tho 
second  place,  I  hardly  think,  with  this  Modiasval 
precedent  before  us,  we  need  be  so  squeamish 
about  the  expedient  being  artificial.  We  con- 
stantly find  double  coverings  to  our  ancient 
churches, — the  vault  to  be  seen  within  and  the 
roof  without ;  and  if  wo  desire  to  place  a  flcohe 
riding  upon  the  roef,  we  support  it  by  construc- 
tions concealed  between  the  two.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  Wren  has  done.  Tho  only  difference 
against  him  is,  that  his  roof  is  domical,  and 
suggests  to  the  thoughtless  observer  that  it  is 
the  same  which  he  sees  within — a  mere  pecca- 
dillo, after  all — and  amply  atoned  by  the  fact 
that  you  gain  by  it  the  power  of  giving  duo 
height  both  within  and  without,  and  avoid  the 
difficulty  and  danger  of  supporting  a  massive 
structure  of  stone,  as  large  as  some  church 
steeples,  upon  the  apex  of  a  dome.  Anyhow, 
public  opinion  has  decided  in  favour  of  the 
expedient,  for  a  majority  of  subsequent  domes 
are  constrncted  on  the  same  principle  ;  while  I 
almost  defy  an  architect  now  designing  a  dome 
and  experiencing  these  two  difficulties— (1)  The 
artistic  difficulty  of  making  tho  same  dome  look 
well  from  within  and  without ;  and  (2)  The  con- 
structive difficulty  of  balancing  a  steeple  on  the 
top  of  his  dome, — to  resist  the  temptation  pre- 
sented by  this  simple  expedient ;  and  the  more 
80  when  conscious  of  having  for  it  a  Mediajval 
precedent. 

The  dome  of  S.  Paul's  is,  externally,  perhaps, 
more  successful  than  any  other.  Internally,  it 
is  good  from  the  supporting  arches  upwards, 
excepting  that  it  is  damaged  by  the  unreason- 
able system  on  which  its  painted  decorations 
have  been  designed. 

The  arches  below  are,  however,  an  exception 
to  its  claims  on  our  praise. 

The  scheme  on  which  the  plan  of  the  dome 
and  its  accompaniments  is  set  out  in  S.  Paul's 
is  totally  different  from  that  in  S.  Peter's.  In 
the  latter  the  space  beneath  the  dome  is  pene- 
trated by  the  nave  and  transept  alone,  irre- 
spective of  their  aisles,  which  stop  dead  against 
the  piers  of  the  dome.  In  the  former  the  same 
space  is  penetrated  both  by  the  nave  and  tran- 
sept, and  their  aisles.  To  take  another  view. 
In  S.  Peter's,  the  square  occupied  by  the  dome 
and  its  piers  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an 
aisle  low  in  the  angles  and  lofty  in  the  centres 
of  the  sides  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  aisles  failing 
to  penetrate  the  dome,  branch  ronnd  its  anp'les, 
while  those  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  pierce 
directly  through  it. 

S.  Paul's  has,  externally,  the  advantage  of  the 
great  corner  piers  rising  from  the  ground,  unen- 
cumbered by  surrounding  buildings  ;  but  inter- 
nally, grandeur  is  sadly  lost  through  the  smaller 
span  of  the  large  supporting  arches ;  the  want 
of  bold  simplicity  in  the  piers,  by  the  meanness 
and  irregularity  of  the  smaller  arches,  and  the 
confusion  caused  by  the  mode  in  which  the  por- 
tion above  them  is  arranged. 

Externally,  however,  the  outline  of  this  dome 
is  perhaps  unequalled  ;  and,  even  internally,  if 
you  look  at  general  effect,  and  close  your  eyes 
to  defects  in  detail,  the  impression  produced  is 
grand  in  the  extreme. 

I  have  used  up  all  the  time  at  my  disposal 
without  having  even  reached  one  of  the  greatest 
classes  of  domical  structures, — those  of  the  dif- 
ferent Mahommedan  nations,  from  Morocco  and 
Southern  Spain,  by  Egypt  and  Turkey,  to  Persia 
and  India. 

I  the  less  regret  this  because  I  leave  it  wholly 
untouched  for  some  one  better  acquainted  with 
it  than  myself  to  take  up :  I  will  only  offer  two 
remarks  upon  it.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  wholly 
an  offshoot  of  the  Byzantine  style  which  was  first 
adopted,  and  then  developed  upon  by  the  infidel 
conquerors.  The  second  is,  that  it  is  throughout, 
or  neaxiy  so,  carried  out  with  the  pointed  arch, 
and  most  usually  with  corbels  instead  of  pen- 
dentives, giving  in  these  two  directions  an  exten- 
sion to  the  developments  which  took  place  in 
Western  Europe.  I  may  also  mention  that,  in 
splendour  of  decoration,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive anything  to  go  beyond  it ;  though  it  is  a 


style  which  seems  alien  to  our  Western  and  Chris- 
tian prepossessions. 

We  have  seen  that  the  cupola— tho  noblest  of 
all  architectural  features- has  belonged  by  right 
to  Roman  architecture ;  was  continued  in  the 
same  style  when  it  became  Christian ;  was  won- 
derfully developed  in  tho  Eastern  and  Christian 
Roman  Empire  •  wa^  continued  in  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Italy,  and  transplanted  into  Germany 
aud  France  ;  that  it  was  taken  up  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Renaissance  from  the  unfinished 
Gothic  cathedral  at  Florence  and,  through  that 
semi-Media3val,  semi-Renaissance  graft,  was  tho- 
roughly adopted  into  the  revived  Classic  styles. 
What  I  now  want  to  press  upon  you  is,  that  it 
should  be  equally  welcomed  into  our  revived 
Gothic  architecture.  That  revival  needs  but  such 
a  welcoming  of  all  that  is  good  and  noble  to 
render  it  complete,  and  no  feature  possesses  these 
qualities  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  cupola.  Let 
us,  therefore,  make  it  oitr  own. 

I  have  myself  made  some  few  attempts  at  this, 
which  I  venture  to  submit  to  you. 

The  dome,  however,  without  its  appropriate 
decorations,  is  but  the  body  without  the  soul.  It 
is  the  sister  art  of  painting  which  breathes  life 
into  the  otherwise  breathless  fona.  This  painting 
must,  however,  be  adapted  to  its  position  with 
skill,  knowledge,  and  study.  I  have  not  time  left 
to  dilate  on  this  subject,  but  commend  it  to  the 
students  of  that  art,  only  begging  them  to  re- 
member that,  while  exei-cising  their  art  upon  an 
object  like  the  dome,  which  has  an  essential  form 
on  which  its  very  stability,  real  or  apparent, 
depends,  they  must  keep  it  in  such  subordination 
as  not  to  disturb  that  essential,  but  rather  to 
bring  out  and  emphasise  it ;  otherwise,  what  I 
am  urging  will  not  prove  a  loving  union,  but  a 
hostile  collision,  of  the  two  sister  arts. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 
The  Saxon  Church  at  Bradford-on-Avon. 

—  The  Vicar  of  Bradford-on-Avon,  a  short 
time  back,  called  attention  to  a  local  effort  to  re- 
cover what  has  been  pronounced  to  be  "  the  one 
perfect  Saxon  church  in  the  country,"  which  has 
been  recently  brought  to  light  in  this  town.  He 
has  now  every  reason  for  hoping  that,  in  a  short 
time,  possession  of  the  whole  church  will  be  ob- 
tained. The  chancel  was  purchased  nine  months 
ago.  Help  has  been  given,  not  only  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  but  also  by  several  local  Archaeo- 
logical Societies.  Among  the  subscribers  are  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  Dr.  Ed  win  "'Guest,  and  Messrs.  E.  A. 
Freeman  and  J.  H.  Parker — all  well  qualified  to 
give  a  reliable  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this 
unique  relic  of  pre-Norman  times. 

Prehistoric  Explorations  Austria. — A 
long  account  of  some  interesting  explorations  in  a 
prehistoric  mound  near  Pulkau,  in  Lower 
Austria,  undertaken  last  summer  by  Dr.  Wold- 
rich,  has  been  communicated  to  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society  of  Vienna.  The  author  has  found 
a  large  quantity  of  broken  pottery,  with  ashes, 
implements  in  stone,  bone,  and  horn,  and  a 
number  of  mammalian  remains.  He  concludes 
that  the  site  was  used  for  sacrificial  purposes 
during  the  bronze  age,  but  at  a  time  when  stone 
tools  were  still  in  common  use. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Margate. — A  large  number  of  architects  are 
said  to  have  expressed  their  intention  to  compete 
for  the  premiums  of  100  and  50  guineas  offered  for 
the  best  designs  for  the  erection  of  the  new  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum  at  Margate.  The  instructions  to 
competing  architects  state  that  the  buildings  are 
to  be  executed  in  plain  brickwoi-k,  without  super- 
flous  ornamentations. 

Devonport. — Twenty  architects  have  submit- 
ted designs  for  a  public  competition  for  designs 
for  school  for  Morris  Town,  Devonport,  the  school 
to  accommodate  720  children. 


The  town  of  Derby  has,  through  Mr.  Bass,  M.P., 
obtained  possession  of  the  oak  panellings  of  what 
was  once  the  Council  Chamber  of  Prince  Charles 
at  Exeter-house,  and  intends  to  build  an  apartment 
in  the  Free  Library  for  their  reception.  The  Qaeen 
has  expressed  her  pleasure  at  the  preservation  of 
the  panelling,  and  presented  to  the  town  of 
Derby,  through  Lord  Stanhope,  an  original  letter 
of  Prince  Charles,  taken  from  the  Stuart;  papers, 
which,  after  various  vicissitudes,  are  now  preserved 
in  Windsor  Castle. 
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CIICRCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

BniMiNGiiAM.— On  Eastor  Monday,  tho  founda- 
tion-'ftono  was  laid  of  a  now  navo  about  to  bo 
added  to  S.  Cyprian's  Church,  Ilay  Mills,  Birming- 
ham. Tho  additions  to  tho  church  will  consist 
of  anew  navo,  north  and  south  aisles,  priest's 
YGstry,  choir  vostry,  childrona'  gallery,  porch, 
tower  and  spire.  The  whole  of  tho  seats  will  bo 
placed  in  tho  nave,  and  the  aisles  will  be  used  as 
passages.  The  total  length  of  the  church,  from 
west  wall  to  oast  ond  of  the  chancel,  will  be  98 
feet.  Tho  width  of  the  nave  will  be  25  feet.  Tho 
height  of  tho  nave  to  the  ridgo  of  tho  roof  will 
be  42  feet;  to  tho  top  of  the  spire  100  feet.  The 
materials  used  will  bo  red  brick  with  stono  dress- 
ings, the  roof  being  covered  with  red  tiles.  The 
style  of  architecture  will  bo  Medi;oval  of  the 
date  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  enlargement 
will  cost  upwards  of  i;3,000. 

BuRTON-LE-CoGGLES. — The  interesting  little 
church  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  is  about  to  be 
restored  to  its  pristine  beauty.  The  roctor  has 
commissioned  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin  to  make  the 
requisite  drawings  and  to  superintend  the  works. 
Following  his  advice,  the  modern  king-post  roof 
and  patohed-up  east  wiadow  are  to  be  removed, 
jmd  the  walls  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
buttresses.  Messrs.^'Rudd  and  Son,  of  Grantham, 
are  the  builders  selected  to  execute  the  restora- 
tions. 

DowNB. — The  parish  church  of  S.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Downe,  near  Bromley,  Kent,  was  reopened 
on  Easter  Day,  after  i-estoration.  The  church, 
which  is  built  of  flintstone,  and  has  a  tower  with 
shingle  spire,  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  a  yew 
tree  in  the  churchyard  being  700  years  old.  The 
high  pews  and  the  cumbrous  western  gallery, 
which  hid  the  fine  thirteenth  century  arch,  have 
been  removed,  and  a  complete  reparation  effected, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  £1,500,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  the 
diocesan  architect,  the  chancel  being  restored  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  opening 
of  the  oak  roof,  the  restoration  ef  the  ancient 
south  doorway,  low  open  benches,  the  addition  of 
a  piscina  and  credence  table,  and  the  erection  of 
an  organ  chamber  and  vestry  at  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  together  with  encaustic  tiles,  choir 
stalls,  lectern,  stone  pulpit,  Litany  desk,  and 
suitable  altar  table,  are  among  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made. 


S.  Panceas.— -On  Thursday,  April  3rd,  a  new 
mission-house  and  chapel  was  opened  in  S. 
Pancras,  in  that  part  of  tho  parish  enst  of  tho 
church  and  south  of  the  Midland  Railway  Station. 
It  comprises  on  tho  basement  story  one  largo 
room  and  two  smaller  ones,  which  might  bo  fittod 
up  for  a  youths'  institute  or  working  mon's  club. 
On  tho  ground-floor  are  two  spacious  rooms  of 
unoq-.ial  size,  soparatod  by  a  partition,  but  capable 
of  being  thrown  into  ono  ;  and  in  this  all  kinds  of 
meetings  and  classes  can  be  held.  Above  this  is 
the  mission  chapel,  aparoachod  by  a  handsome 
flight  of  stops  :  a  lofty  and  capacious  room,  with 
a  pitched  roof,  lighted  from  l)oth  sides  by  largo 
windows,  and  seated  to  liold  200  people.  Tho 
whole  cost  of  tho  buildings  has  been  £9,250, 
inclusive  of  the  site.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  M. 
Toulon. 


erect  a  chapel.  A  school  has  boon  commenced, 
tho  building  being  placed  in  tho  roar  of  the  site. 
Tho  design,  prepared  by  Messrs.  Kirk  and  Son, 
architects,  Dowsbury,  shows  a  plain  two-storied 
odifico,  measuring  42ft.  long  by  30ft.  wide,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  about  500  people.  On 
Saturday  afternoon  the  memorial  stono  was  laid. 
The  total  outlay  is  expected  to  bo  about  £1,400, 
of  which  tho  school  will  cost  £900. 


London. — Great  alterations  have  just  been  car-  ^ 
ried  out  at  Falcon-square  Independent  Chapel, 
Aldersgate-street.  The  works  just  completed 
were  necessitated  by  the  expiration  of  tho  lease 
of  the  premises  occupied  as  a  Sunday-school  in 
Jewin-street,  and  the  high  price  asked  for  the 
freehold.  It  was  felt  that  a  school  which  was 
established  so  long  ago  as  1804,  and  which  in 
1871  contained  more  than  600  scholars,  should 
not  be  broken  up  for  want  of  proper  accommoda- 
tion, and  after  many  unavailing  efforts  to  obtain 
a  site,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a  suitable 
schoolroom  under  the  chapel  in  Falcon-square. 
To  do  this  the  roof  and  floors  of  the  old  chapel 
have  had  to  be  raised.  The  work  has  been  satis- 
factorily carried  out  by  Messrs.  Patman  and 
Fotheringham,  of  Theobald's-road,  Holborn, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Glover, 
architect,  at  a  cost,  including  furniture,  of  about 
£3,880. 

Mount  Charles,  S.  Austell. — The  memorial 
stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  for  this  village 
■was  laid  last  week.  The  building  measures  in- 
ternally 40ft.  by  30ft.,  and  will  be  erected  prin- 
cipally of  granite,  with  white  brick  window  dress- 
ings. The  front  entrance  end,  which  faces  the 
road,  will  be  of  white  brick,  relieved  by  red  bands 
and  dressings.  '  The  style  chosen  is  Gothic,  of  the 
Early  English  period.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  about  280  persons,  at  a  total  cost  of 
£600.  The  pews  are  to  be  open,  of  pitch  pine, 
varnishod,  with  inclined  backs,  grooved  seats, 
book  and  footboards.  The  floor  of  the  aisles,  with 
that  of  the  pews,  will  be  gradually  inclined  from 
the  entrances  towards  the  rostrum  end,  to  enable 
the  congregation  to^obtain  a  clear  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  minister.  The  roof  will  be  two- 
thirds  open,  of  pitch-pine,  varnished.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Silvanus  Trevail,  of  Carne,  Par  Station, 
and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  T.  J.  Smith  and  N. 
Crocker,  of  S.  Austell. 


Westminster  Abbe^:. — Tho  reredos   of  the 
altar  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  re-opened  to 
view  on  Easter  Sunday.    It  will  bo  remembered 
that  in  the  place  of  the  plaster  screen  erected  hj 
Bernasconi  in  1824,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Abbey,  planned  the  general  design  of 
a  new  reredos,  under  tho  superintendence  of  the 
Dean  and   Chapter,   especially   the  Sub-Dean, 
Lord  John  Thynne,  to  whose  ma,nagement  of  a 
special  fund  for  this  purpose,  chiefly  created  by 
the  large  influx  of  visitors  during  the  great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  this  restoration  is  mainly  due. 
The  design  was,  as  far  as  possible,  constructed 
after  the  model  of  the  ancient  screen  of  the  15th 
century,  of  which  the  other  side,  facing  eastwards, 
is  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation.    The  friezo 
in  the  new  screen  facing  westward  represents  the 
scenes  in  the  Gospel  history  corresponding  to 
those  on  the  other  side  representing  the  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Edward  the  Confessor.    The  mosaic 
picture  represents  the  Last  Supper,  from  a  design 
by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.    The  cedar  table 
which  replaced  the  former  structure  was  carved 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of  Lambeth, 
with  Biblical  subjects  suggested  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  Canon  of  Westminster. 
This  reredos  was,  in  its  main  features,  completed 
in  1867.     Three  years  later  the  large  vacant 
niches  were   filled  under  the  direction  of  the 
present  Dean,  by  Mr.  Armstead,  to  whom  the 
sculptures  in  the  frieze  are  also  due,  by  four 
statues   representing  Moses,  Peter,  Paul,  and 
David.    Since  that  time  the  decoration  has  been 
completed  by  the  addition  of  frame-work  and 
canopies,  of  wainscot  richly  gilt  and  inlaid  with 
enamelled  plaques  of  metal    and   plaques  of 
filagree  and  jewel-work.    The  general  treatment 
of  the  space  below  the  large  picture  is  copied 
from  the  ancient  retabulum   discovered  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  now  preserved  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  Abbey.    The  vacant  space  under- 
neath the  picture  has  been  filled  with  seven 
heads  representing  the  holy  women  of  the  Bible, 
which  were  designed  by  Messrs.   Clayton  and 
Bell,  who  employed  Mr.  Rust,  of  Lambeth,  to  ex- 
ecute them  in  mosaic,  and  who  also  undertook  the 
ornamental  glasswork  and  the  gilding.  The  whole 
of  the  woodwork  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Farmer  and  Brindley ;  the  enamelled  and  jewelled 
plaques   by   Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry.  The 
three  large  porphyry  slabs  in  front  of  the  altar 
were  given  by  the  present  Lord  Elgin,  being 
taken   from    fragments  of  columns  which  his 
grandfather,  when  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
brought  from  the  East  to  England,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  brought  here  the  famous  Elgin 
marbles. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
om-  correspondents.  The  ICditor  respectfully  rc<iuests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readeiis.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOB,  31, 
TAVXSTOOK-STREET,  COVENT-QAKDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  PASSMORB  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHAEQES. 
The  charge  for  advertisements  is  fid.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 
Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
otSce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance.) 
Nineteen  shillings  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
.£1.  6s.  (or  6i  dols.  (/old).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  fis. 
(or  32  francs).  To  India  (via  Southampton),  £1.  14s.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal 
f  1.  6s.  .  ^  , 

N.B.— American  and  Belgian  subscriber.?  are  requested, 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O. O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  tne 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  tho  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  wrapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 
Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  2s.  each. 

Received— B.  and  N. -J.  H.  Hay. -J.  G.  S.-J.  D.  S.— 
T  T  and  Co.— T.  P.— E.  J.  F.-W.  A.— A.  and  Sons. 
— T  T-J  W.  Webster.— W.  G.  P.— T.  and  Sons.— 
J  O  — j.  P. H.— H.  P.— W.  S.  and  Co.— J.  P.  S.— R.  K.— 
J.  C— H.  C. 

An  Assistant.— Purely  a  matter  of  arrangement. 
A  BniLDBR.— Would  it  not  be  wise  of  you  to  first  write 
to  the  advertiser,  and  get  all  the  information  you  can 
about  the  best  means  of  using  the  silicate  paint  ? 
John  Johnson.— The  drawings  to  hand. 
J.  S.  Brown.— The  photograph  to  hand. 
Hutton  and  Moedock,  Baltimore.— The    drawing  to 
hand. 

E.  H.  T. — Please  send. 

Erratum.— The  church  mentioned  in  Dr.  Zerffl's  article 

a  fortnight  ago  on  "  Early  Christian  Art"  as  over  the 
grave  of  Christ  at  Bethlehem,  ought  to  have  read  '  the 
Church  of  the  grave  of  Christ." 


WiDNES.— On  Good  Friday  the  foundation-stone 
of  a  new  Congregational  Church  was  laid  at 
Simms'  Cross,  Widnes.  The  building  will  be 
Gothic  in  design,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate 
400  persons,  with  a  provision  for  future  extension. 
It  will  be  built  of  red  sandstone,  with  white  stone 
facings,  and  will  cost  a  sum  of  £2,500  exclusive 
of  the  land  required,  which  will  represent  a  further 
sum  of  £400.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  I.  Mason, 
of  Liverpool,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
White  &  Son,  Runcorn. 

Schools. 

Eljiham.— The  Prince  of  Wales  on  Monday 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  New  Norfolk 
County  School  at  Elmham.  The  style  adopted 
is  the  Old  English  Domestic,  the  exterior  being 
of  flint,  with  red  brick  dressings.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  John  Giles  and  Gough,.  of  Craven- 
street,  Strand,  London. 

Manningham.— The  Primitive  Methodists  of 
the  Shipley  Circuit  have  purchased,  at  Manning- 
1  ham,  a  site  on  which  it  is  eventually  proposed  to 


PLUMBER  WORK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir  —In  reference  to  Mr.  Buchan's  letter,  whatever 
may  be  the  Glasgow  practice,  Mr.  Fletcher's  is  the 
usual  London  method  of  measuring  zinc-work,  viz.,  to 
allow  for  all  zinc  actually  used,  but  without  allowance 
for  cutting  or  waste.  To  the  net  measurement  of  the 
flat  there  must  be  added  for  turns-up  at  rolls  and 
against  walls,  for  roll  caps,  welts,  clips,  and  flashings, 
just  as  if  all  the  zinc  actually  used  were  spread  out 
flat  and  measured.  Gutters  to  flats  arc  taken  with  the 
flats,  but  gutters,  where  there  are  no  flats,  arc  measured 
In  the  same  way  with  their  flashings,  and  should  be 
priced  higher  than  flats.  Eaves  gutters  per  foot  run. 
—I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  ^• 

ROOD  SCREENS  IN  KENT. 

SIR,— As  I  see  you  refer  In  last  week's  issue  to  the 
rood  screen  of  Bast  Cliurch,  Kent,  and  say  that  it  is  the 
"only  one"  in  thai  county,  I  have  an  acquaintance 
with  the  following  in  addition,  and  believe  there  are 
several  more  : —  .  . 

Wrotham,  with  the  seven  candlesticks  remainmg  ;  a 
rare  example.  ^  „.    ,  tt 

Chalk,  S.  Mary,  has  the  royal  arms  of  Charles  II. 
over  the  screen,  and  date  1660. 

Cliffc,  S.  Helen,  finely  carved,  three  arches. 

Dartford,  Holy  Trinity,  Decorated  style. 

Chiselhurst,  S.  Nicholas.  This  one  is  a  restoration, 
I  believe,  so  can  hardly  be  classed  with  the  above  ; 
and  the  screens  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester  Cathe- 
drals being  of  .stone,  would  hardly  be  described  us 
similar  to  the  one  at  East  Church.- 1  am.  Sir,  &c., 

CnAS.  J.  D.  GUT. 

36,  Hanover-fquare,  Kennington,  April  16. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[2S26.]— Concrete  Made  from  Burnt  Ballast.— 
Will  any  of  your  readers  inform  mo  the  best  way  of  mak- 
ing  or  burning  earth  for  the  above,  where  the  absence  of 
gravel  for  concrete  necessitates  its  use?— A  Pr.oviNCiAL 
BUILDEK. 

[2827.]— Whitewash.— Will  any  of  your  readers  in- 
form me  the  best  and  quickest  remedy  to  employ  to  clean 
whitewash  off  old  masonry,  in  mouldings,  quoins,  and 
columns  in  church  restoration  ?— A  Bitildek. 

[2828.]— Books.— Can  any  reader  of  the  Builmnc, 
Nsws  inform  me  of  any  good  books  upon  "  Church 
Spires  "  (wood  and  sione),  with  the  publisher's  aud  the 
author's  name  of  same  ?— Inquiher. 

_[282a.]— Broken  Ivory  or  Bone.— Could  any  one 
kindly  let  me  know  if  there  is  any  composition  that  can 
be  safely  relied  upon  for  joiniug  ivory  or  bone  together 
when  broken  ?— C. 


REPLIES. 

[2820.]— Agreements,  &c.— Tour  correspondent  John 
S.  Sloane  has  given  a  very  incomplete  reply,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  Excise  otHcers  have,  as  he  says, 
any  power  to  demand  any  such  document  and  stamp"  it 
pey  force  with  a  penalty  stamp  after  fourteen  days  of  first 
date.  My  reply  is  that  no  "  agreement,"  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  "memorandum  of  agreement,"  between  a 
builder  and  an  artificer  for  work  to  be  done  and  paid  for 
can  be  produced  and  put  in  as  evidence  in  any  court  of 
law  unless  it  is  properly  stamped,  but  it  is  quite  compe- 
tent for  a  plaintiff  to  prove  the  actual  agreement  arrived 
at  between  himself  and  the  defendant  by  other  means 
than  the  written  "memorandum  "  of  the  said  agreement. 
A  memorandum  of  agreement  of  the  nature  referred  to 
should  be  stamped  with  a  sixpenny  stamp,  either  by  im- 
pressment within  fourteen  days  of  its  execution  aud  date, 
or  an  adhesive  sixpenny  agreement  stamp  may  be  used, 
but  if  used,  it  is  to  be  cancelled  by  the  person  by  whom 
the  agreement  is  first  executed,  who  is  to  -ivrite  on  or 
across  the  stamp  his  name  or  initials,  or  the  name  or  ini- 
tials of  his  firm,  together  with  the  true  date  <5f  his  so 
writing,  so  that  the  same  may  be  effectually  cancelled  aud 
rendered  incapable  of  being  used  for  any  other  instru- 
ment. If  tlie  document  is  required  for  use  in  evidence, 
aud  it  has  not  been  properly  stamped  in  either  of  the 
above  methods,  it  may  be  stamped  by  impressment  on 
payment  of  the  stamp  charge  of  sixpence  and  a  penalty  of 
£10.  An  appr;iiser's  license  is  not  necessary  to  enable  a 
person  to  charge  for  making  an  estimate  of  dilapidations 
where  the  estimate  is  not  in  any  manuer  obligatory  as  be- 
tween parties,  either  by  agreement  or  operation  of  law, 
and  is  made  for  the  iuformatiou  of  one  party  only. — H. 

[2821.]— Limestone. — In  reply  to  the  question  of  your 
correspondent  Wm.  Kelly,  J  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  finest  limestone  in  England  is  the  carboniferous 
limestone  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth.  A  recent 
analysis  of  a  number  of  specimens  showed  a  percentage 
of  9.5  and  "JG  of  carbonate  of  lime  I  know  the  neighbour- 
hood and  stone  well,  and  whether  it  be  used  for  building 
or  ornamental  purposes,  I  beUeve  it  will  be  found  supe- 
rior to  most,  if  not  to  all  others.  For  the  former  nurpose 
it  IS  used  for  all  buildings  of  importance  there.  The  new 
town-hall  and  municipal  offices  at  Bristol,  now  erect- 
ing at  a  cost  of  £40,000,  are  being  constructed  of  it,  a 
large  portion  of  the  ornamentation  being  effected  by  the 
judicious  arrangement  of  limestone  of  different  shades, 
light  and  dark,  which  is  a  material  saving  in  the  expense 
of  a  large  pile  of  buildings.  The  War  Depo  rtment  selected 
this  stone  for  the  construction  of  the  chain  of  Palmers 
ton's  torts  which  surround  the  three  towns.  Nearly  two 
millions  of  tons  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  breakwater,  in  blocks  of  from  three  to  forty  tons  • 
and  more  recently  the  flue  large  basin  at  the  Kevham 
steam-factory  at  Devonport  is  of  finely  dressed  ashlar 
The  hollow  coigns  for  the  gates  of  Leith  docks  and  the 
Commercial  Docks,  London,  are  of  limestone.  With  re- 
gard to  the  durability  of  this  stone,  if  it  will  resist  the 
notoriously  "steamy"  atmosphere  of  Plymouth,  with  its 
average  of  nearly  200  "  rainy  days  "  per  annum,  it  cer- 
tainly seems  reasonable  that  it  would  stand  equally  well 
the  less  damp  London  atmosphere.  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity last  week  of  closely  inspecting  the  two  churches  of 
Plymouth,  both  composite  structures  of  limestone  and 
granite,  the  abutments  of  the  towers  being  of  the  latter 
and  was  much  struck  with  its  weathered  and  wasted  condi- 
tion as  compared  with  the  limestone.  S  Andrew's 
tower  bears  date  1460,  and  S.  Charles's  about  1660  For 
orna/««i<a/ purposes,  I  think  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
as  to  the  superiority,  either  of  qualitv  or  beauty  of  the 
Devonshire  (Plymouth)  marbles,  if  your  correspond- 
ent be  m  London,  he  has  only  to  visit  the  new  Forei<Ti 
OfBces.  where  he  will  find  about  forty  columns  of  various 
sizes  up  to  14ft.  length.— F.  J.  W. 

[2822.]— The  True  La-w  or  Rule  of  Apportion- 
ment.—If  your  correspondent  refers  to  the  metropolis 
there  is  no  other  law  of  apportionment  than  that  laici 
doivu  m  the  77th  section,  2,5  and  26  Vic.  cap.  102,  which 
provides  that  the  costs  or  expenses,  or  the  estimattJd  costs 
or  expenses,  of  paving  new  streets,  "  including  the  costs 
of  paving  at  the  points  of  intersection  of  streets,  and  all 
other  incidental  costs  or  charges,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  vestry  or  board."  There  appears  to  be  no  appeal 
from  this  apportionment.  Different  districts  in  the  me- 
tropolis adopt  different  methods  of  apportionment,  as 
they  deem  to  be  most  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  of 
their  locality.  In  one  district  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
the  whole  charge  for  making -up  road,  channelling,  curb- 
ing, paving  footways,  and  constructing  drainage  gullies 
(the  sewer  having  generally  been  provided  by  the  free- 
bolder)  IS  divided  by  the  number  of  feet  frontage,  and  so 
charged  accordingly  to  each  house ;  so  that  in  that  case 
the  part  marked  B  in  "  Alpha's"  plan  is  paid  for  jointly 
by  the  ovraers  of  all  the  houses.  This  method  is  rather 
hard  upon  the  owners  of  corner  houses,  as  they  have  to 
pay  their  apportionment  of  the  cost  of  making-up  the 
side  street  upon  which  thefiank  wall  of  their  houses  and 
gardens  abut  as  well  as  their  part  of  the  cost  of  the  front 
street.    In  another  district,  where  the  houses  are  small 


and  the  plots  of  land  on  which  they  are  built  are  compa- 
ratively long,  this  hardship  is  jiartially  admitted,  and  pro- 
vided for  in  this  manner— viz.,  in  arriving  at  the  total  num- 
ber of  frontage  feet  in  each  street,  one-third  is  deducted 
from  flank  frontages.  This  has  the  effect  of  distributing 
the  cost  of  making-up  one-third  of  the  portion  of  the 
street  opposite  flank  frontages  amongst  all  the  owners  ; 
the  owners  of  houses  with  frontages  only  abutting  on  the 
street  paying  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  those  fron- 
tages, and  the  owners  of  houses  at  the  corner  of  two  now 
streets  paying,  in  addition  to  their  proportion  of  fronuige 
to  the  front  street,  a  proportion  calculated  according  to 
two-thirds  the  length  of  their  plot  towards  the  cost  of  the 
side  street.  Surveyors  in  advising  poor  clients  on  the 
purchase  of  new  houses  should  be  extremely  careful  to 
ascertain  what  the  liability  for  paving,  &c.,  may  amount 
to.  I  have  known  an  instance  in  which  a  poor  man  hav- 
ing saved  for  many  years  for  the  purpose,  at  last  pur- 
chased a  narrow  plot  of  land,  and  built  himself  a  house, 
at  a  total  cost  of  £230  for  land  and  house,  but  who  was 
nearly  ruined  by  having  to  meet  a  claim  quite  unexpected 
by  him  of  £95  tor  making-up  roads  aud  paving.— X. 

[2822.]— The  True  Law  or  Rule  of  Apportion- 
ment.— If  "Alpha  "  is  personally  responsible  for  auy  ad- 
vice on  this  subject,  he  must  rely  upon  bis  own  judgment 
in  any  particular  case,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  being  a 
lawyer.  I  have  often  had  to  decide  such  questions,  in  the 
absence  of  any  clearly  written  law  on  the  subject,  and  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  as  the  common  use  of 
ground  implies  a  common  responsibility,  the  community 
should  contribute  to  the  expense!!,  each  in  proportion  to 
tlie  advantages  he  derives  from  the  thing  to  be  made. 
Corner  plots  of  ground  are  usually  more  valuable,  per 
unit  of  area,  than  other  plots  in  the  same  line  of  street ; 
and  I  have  thought  it  to  bo  the  fairest  way  to  apportion 
the  expenses  of  ihose  portions  of  the  streets  named  by 
"Alpha"  according  to  the  rateable  value  of  the  houses, 
and  not,  as  suggested  by  him,  according  to  the  frontage. 
— C.  S. 

[2823.]— Water-Tight  Fountain  Basin.— "The fol- 
lowing ingredients,  melted  and  mixed  together,  and  ap- 
plied whilst  in  a  hot  state  to  the  surface  of  the  stone,  will 
prevent  damp  from  entering  into  it,  and  also  vegetable 
substances  from  growing  upon  it  :—lJlb.  rosin,  lib.  Eus- 
aian  tallow,  1  quart  linseed  oil.  This  applieti,  two  coats,  to 
a  6«si«  formed  of  porous  stone  caused  it  to  liold  water." 
The  above  is  copied  from  a  contemporary— whether  a  re- 
ply to  "H.  L."  or  not  I  do  not  know.  He  asks  for  the 
best  method  of  conxtructirg.  This,  it  appears,  will  cause 
it  to  be  waterproof. — Tko. 

[282;?.]— Water-Tight     Fountain    Basin.  —  In 

answer  to  "  L.  H."  the  best  water-tight  fountain  basin  he 
could  have  is  a  terra-cotta  one,  but  as  they  are  rather 
expensive,  I  should  advise  him  to  make  a  good  founda- 
tion, and  then  build  it  up  in  stock  bricks  and  Portland 
cement,  and  when  it  has  stood  a  few  days  give  it  a  good 
coat  of  Portland  cement  and  sharp,  clean  sand,  and 
I  think  he  will  get  what  he  wants.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
empty  it  if  it  is  outdoors  in  the  winter,  or  the  frost  will 
split  it.— E.  B. 

['2825.]- Cement  for  Aquarium.—"!.  E.  H."  will 
find  nothing  better  than  the  red-lead  cement  aud  gold- 
size,  providing  he  thoroughly  cleans  and  dries  the  glass 
before  using  it ;  but  I  think  "  J.  E.  H."  will  not  find  that 
it  IS  the  fault  of  the  cement,  as  I  ex-pect  it  is  the  same 
thing  that  made  one  I  have  leak  some  years  ago— viz., 
the  weight  of  water,  which  evil  I  got  over  by  strengthen- 
ing the  bottom,  and  fixing  two  extra  supports  tight  under 
the  bottom  from  the  floor,  aud  since  which  time  I  have 
have  had  no  trouble  with  mine,  though  much  larger  than 
"  J.  R.  H's." — E.  B. 


An  Historic  Oaic— In  1810  (says  tho  Anti- 
quary) an  oak  was  felled  near  Newport,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, measuring  28^ft.  in  circumference. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  400  years,  old  from  the 
number  of  rings  in  the  grain  ;  and  it  was  stated 
at  the  time  that  the  timber  sold  for  £670,  and  the 
bark  for  £200.  The  "  Parliament  Oak  "  in  Clip- 
stone  Park  i,s,  according  to  tradition,  one  under 
which  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  1,500  years  old.  At  Welbeck  Abbey 
an  oak,  called  "  The  Dtike's  Walking-stick,"  is 
112ft.  high.  The  "Greendale  Oak"  covers  a 
space  of  700  square  yards,  and  has  a  coach  road 
cut  through  it.  The  "  Two  Porters  "  are  100ft. 
high  ;  the  "  Seven  Sisters  "  has  seven  stems  90ft. 
in  height.  There  are  some  other  extraordinary 
oaks  at  Welbeck  Abbey.  The  largest  oak  in 
England  is  said  to  be  at  Calthorpe,  in  Yorkshire  ; 
it  measures  78ft.  in  circmnference  where  it  meets 
the  ground. 

Fine  Art  at  Uni'teesitt  College. — The 

report  lately  issued  by  the  Council  of  University 
College  gives  a  gratifying  account  of  the  success 
of  the  Pine  Art  Department  or  School,  established 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  late  Felix 
Slade,  Esq.  There  are  at  present  120  students 
of  both  sexes  in  the  schools,  and  Professor  Poynter 
finds  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  classes  so 
as  to  secure  sufficient  accommodation  for  that 
number.  This  rapid  growth  proves  that  the 
school  has  met  a  real  want,  and  that  the  system 
of  instruction  commends  itself  to  those  who 
require  opportunities  for  study  under  able  teachers. 
The  Council  hopes  to  be  able  to  provide 
additional  space.  The  two  first  Slade  scholarships 


were  awarded  at  the  end  of  last  session  to 
Miss  E.  M.  Wild  and  Miss  B.  A.  R.  Spencer.  Six 
prizes  wore  given.  The  competition  was  keen 
and  the  quality  of  the  works  sent  in  showed  that 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  achieved.  Several 
important  additions  have  been  made  to  the  moans 
of  instruction  provided  during  the  session,  includ- 
ing lectures  on  Anatomy,  by  Mr.  Th  ane  ;  those 
lectures  will  be  repeateti  during  tho  summer 
term.  Professor  Henrici  has  lectured  on  Perspec- 
tive, and  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis  will,  during 
the  summer  term,  lecture  on  Classical  Archeology. 
A  Fine  Art  Library  has  been  established,  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  Franks  has  made  over  a  valuable 
collection  of  drawings  and  diagrams  illustrative  of 
the  history  of  art  and  classical  archeology. 

London  Parks.— The  Registrar-General  gives 
the  following  statement  of  the  area  of  the  public 
parks  in  and  about  London  as  ascertained  by  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Department: — S.  James's-park, 
58'5  acres  ;  the  Green-park,  60-3  acres ;  Hyde- 
park,  .380  acres  ;  Kensington-gardens,  245-5  acres ; 
the  Regent's-park,  406-2  acres ;  Victoria-park, 
223-8  acres  ;  Southwark-park,  63  acres  ;  Kenning- 
ton-park,  l'J-7  acres  ;  Battersea-park,  199-4  acres; 
Greenwich-park,  190-4  acres.  These  ten  parks, 
together  containing  1,852-8  acres,  are  all  within 
tho  registration  division  designated  "London," 
which  comprises  78,080  acres,  including  2,718 
acres  of  the  Thames.  Beyond  these  limits,  but 
still  within  the  district  served  by  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  there  is  also  Richmond-park,  with  2,015-5 
acres ;  Kew-gardens,  &c.,  with  322-8  acres  ;  Old 
Deer-park,  with  357-2  acres;  Bushey-park,  993-9 
acres ;  and  Hampton-court-park,  576-7  acres. 
These  last  five  parks  contain  together  4,266-1 
acres,  which,  added  to  the  area  of  the  ten  parks 
first  above-named,  make  a  total  of  6,118-9  acres 
of  public  park  in  or  about  London. 

New  Graving  Dock  at  Limerick. — The 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  and  Harbour  Com- 
missioners of  Limerick  to  formally  open  the 
graving  dock  just  completed  by  Mr.  John  Long. 
The  dock  has  been  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock — the 
side  steps  and  bottom  being  dressed  without 
masonry.  The  amount  granted  for  its  construc- 
tion by  the  Treasury  Loan  Commissioners  was 
£20,000,  on  the  certificate  of  Sir  John  Coode,  who 
certified  for  a  dock  of  350ft.  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  bottom  and  most  of  the  side  steps  having 
been  cut  from  the  bed  of  the  rock,  Mr.  Long  has 
been  enabled  to  increase  the  length  to  420ft.  It 
is  close  to  the  wet  dock,  from  which  it  is  entered. 

Royal  In.stitdte  oi-  British  Architects. — 
The  following  are  the  names  on  the  balloting 
list  for  the  election  of  President,  Vice-President, 
and  Council  of  the  Institute.  The  list  has  been 
sent  to  all  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  and  the  elec- 
tion will  take  place  on  Slay  6,  when  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held. 
Those  marked -thus  (*)  are  new  names,  the  others 
are  members  of  the  present  Council,  eligible  for 
re-election.  President :  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott, 
R.A.*  Vice-Presidents:  Messrs.  John  Gibson, 
Horace  Jones,  and  George  Vulliamy-*  Ordinary 
members  of  Council  (fifteen  names  to  be  re- 
turned) ;  Mes,5rs.  G.  Aitohison,  T.  Talbot  Bury, 
T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  H.  Dawson,  E.  H.Martineau, 
Harry  Oliver,  Wyatt  Papworth.  R.  J.  Withers, 
W.  M..  Fawcett (Cambridge).  E.  Salomons*  (Man- 
chester), E.  G.  Paley  *  (Lancaster),  J.  Belcher,* 
C.  H.  Cooke,*  E.  A.  Gruning,*and  W.  M.  Teulon.* 
Hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign  Correspondence  :  Mr.  F. 
P.  Cockerell.  Secretary  for  home  duties  :  Mr. 
C.  L.  Eastlake.  Treasurer;  Sir  W.  R.  Farqubar, 
Bart.  Honorary  Solicitor  :  Mr.  F.  Ouvry.  Au- 
ditors (two  names  to  be  returned).  Names  sub- 
stituted for  any  of  the  foregoing  are  to  be  written 
on  the  balloting  lists,  in  the  blank  spaces  opposite 
those  they  are  intended  to  supersede.  Any  list 
containing  a  greater  number  of  names  than  speci- 
fied will  be  informal,  and  the  votes  will  in  conse- 
quence be  lost.  At  the  ordinary  general  meeting 
on  Monday  evening  next,  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer  will 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Churches  of  Brittany 
(North  Coast)." 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
on  Thursday  week,  a  report  was  brought  up  from 
the  Markets  Committee,  recommending  an  ex- 
penditure of  £100,000  upon  the  improvement  of 
Farringdon  Market.  This  was  met  by  an  amend- 
ment instructing  the  committee  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  most  eligible  site  for  a  new 
vegetable  and  fruit  market,  and  this,  after  some 
discussion,  was  carried  by  58  votes  to  42, 
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CHIPS. 

Mr.  John  Sliaw,  architect,  Leeds,  has  been 
sucocasfiil  ill  the  recent  competition  for  cemetery 
chapels  at  Wetliorby. 

'i'he  water  supplied  to  the  city  of  Munich  con 
tains  nitrate  (if  potash.  Professor  A.  Wagner 
states  tliat  tlie  amount  of  water  used  in  the  city  in 
one  year,  by  tlic  ordinary  water  pipes,  contains 
saltpetre  sufficient  to  make  l>i,10()cwt.  of  gun 
jiowder. 

A  jirospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Floating 
Swimming  Baths  Company    (Limited),  with 
capital  of  £100,000  in  50,000  shares  of  £2  eacl 
to  secure  to  the  public  facilities  for  bathing  and 
swimming  in  the  Thames. 

On  Monday  the  Conservatives  at  Boston  laid 
the  foundation -stone  of  anew  Conservative  Hall 
The  estimated  cost  is  between  .€(),000  and  £7,000, 
the  architects  being  G.  Gf.  Scott,  Jun.,  Esq.,  and  J. 
0.  Scott,  Esq. 

At  East  Orchard,  in  the  parish  of  Iwerne 
Minster,  Dorset,  the  church,  which  has  been  re- 
built, with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  was  opened 
on  Lady-Day.  The  cost  of  the  chancel,  which  has 
been  lengthened  four  feet,  was  undertaken  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Mr.  Christian  being 
the  architect. 

The  Kent  Waterworks  Company  have  given 
notice  that  on  and  after  the  1st  of  June  next  it  is 
their  intention  to  give  a  constant  supply  of  water 
to  about  1,000  houses  in  their  district,  situated  in 
the  parish  of  S.  Mary's,  Rotherhithe,  and  SS.  Paul 
and  Nicholas,  Deptford. 

Trinity  Congregational  Chapel,  Reading,  was  re- 
opened on  Tuesday  week,  after  restoration,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ford  Poulton. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  resolved  last 
week  to  increase  the  salary  of  Captain  Shaw,  chief 
officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  from  £850 
to  £1,000  per  annum. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  before 
them  on  AVednesday  week  a  memorial  from  the 
residents  in  Great  Coram-street,  praying  that  the 
thoroughfare  might  be  re-named,  in  consequence  of 
the  depreciation  of  the  property  caused  by  the 
recent  murder,  which  had  the  effect  of  spoiling  the 
letting  of  houses.  The  board  refused  to  grant  the 
request. 

S.  Andrew's  Episcopal  Church,  Edinburgh,  is  to 
be  enlarged,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  David 
Bryce.  Mr.  Bryce  proposes  to  remove  the  south 
wall  to  a  point  still  farther  south,  to  erect  a  new 
transept  and  gallery,  running  north  and  south, 
capable  of  accommodating  above  278  additional 
sitters,  and  to  construct  an  apse,  similar  to  the 
present  chancel,  for  the  organ,  choir,  and  school 
children.    The  cost  of  this  addition  will  be  £1,400. 

A  public  elementary  school  has  been  recently 
erected  at  Pentewan,  S.  Austell,  by  the  S.  Austell 
School  Board,  to  accommodate  100  children,  from 
the  designs,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Silvanus  Trevail,  of  Carne,  Par  Station. 

The  Waterford  Town  Council  intend  applying  to 
the  Treasury  for  a  loan  of  £50,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  waterworks. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  erect,  by  public  sub- 
scription, a  building  for  the  School  of  Science  and 
Art  in  Inverness,  conjoined  with  which  will  be  a 
public  museum. 

The  Dublin  Exhibition  and  Loan  Museum  of  Art 
Treasures  will  be  opened  on  May  14th.  Sir  Richard 
Wallace  has  promised  to  furnish  some  valuable 
objects  of  art  to  the  Loan  Museum. 

Colonel  Andrew  Clarke,  R.B.,  late  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  lands  in  Victoria,  now  Director 
of  Works  at  the  Admiralty,  has  been  created  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  S.  Michael  and 
S.  George. 

A  contemporary  hears  from  Rome  that  Storey, 
the  American  sculptor,  will  not  send  his  statue  of 
"  Jerusalem  Fallen  "  to  London,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  sculpture  is  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy. 

The  vestry  of  S.  George's,  Hanover-square,  has 
declined  to  pay  for  the  gas  supplied  for  the  street 
lamps,  on  account  of  its  inferior  quality. 

The  freehold  of  No.  Leadenball-street,  was 
.sold  by  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tevvson,  and  Farmer 
last  week  for  £1,360. 

Mr.  Horsley  has  been  engaged  for  some  time 
past  upon  a  large  altar-piece,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Sir  William  Tite  to  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Thomas's  Hospital. 

Finchley  parish  chiirch,  which  has  been  restored 
and  enlarged,  will  be  consecrated  on  Wednesday 
next  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 

At  a  meeting  last  week  of  the  shareholders  of 
the  East  Cornwall  Fireclay  and  Brick  Company 
(Limited),  Mr.  F.  F.  BufEen  was  appointed 
liquidator  to  wind  up  the  Company  voluntarily. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Davis,  C.E.,  in  retiring  from  the 
position  of  Engineer-in-Chief  to  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  to  which  company  he  had  been  pro- 
fe.ssionally  attached  for  twenty-five  years,  has  been 
presented  with  a  massive  serrice  of  plate  by  his 
brother  officers  and  upwards  of  1,500  employes  of 
the  Company. 

An  International  Exhibition  of  pictures  of 
ancient  schools  is  to  be  held  shortly  at  Brussels. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  three 
tenements  in  Seven  Dials  have  been  reopened  after 
having  been  thoroughly  repaired. 

Among  the  new  improvements  projected  in  the 
City  of  London,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
specially  recommend  the  widening  of  Jewin-street, 
Aldersgate,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  better  approach 
to  the  Metropolitan  Meat  Market. 

The  J'aris  Salon  will  be  opened  on  May  5th,  and 
on  the  same  day  our  own  Royal  Academy  Exhibi- 
tion will  open.  The  Salon  will  be  closed  on  the 
25th  .June. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Independent 
Chapel  was  laid  last  week  at  Blackburn.  The  style 
is  mixed  Gothic,  and  the  cost  will  be  £12,000.  Mr. 
Tarring  is  the  architect. 

On  Wednesday  week  a  new  Methodist  Chapel 
was  opened  at  Pudsey.  ]\[essrs.  C.  S.  and  A.  J. 
Nelson,  of  Leeds,  were  the  architects. 

A  New  York  Press  despatch  .states  that  the  num- 
ber of  new  buildings  under  contract  this  spring  is 
much  under  the  average,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  in- 
disposition of  capitalists  to  venture  on  new  en- 
gagements while  another  strike  is  in  contemplation. 
This  places  a  great  many  journeymen  masons, 
plastei'ers,  &c.,  at  a  disadvantage,  and  compels  them 
to  fall  back  upon  the  unions  for  support. 

The  new  chancel  which  has  been  added  to  Christ 
Church,  Tunbridge  AVells,  was  opened  on  Palm 
Sunday. 

The  new  theatre  in  Park-street,  Regent's  Park, 
IS  to  be  called  the  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre, 
instead  of  the  Regent's  Park  Theatre,  as  originally 
intended. 

The  Prince  of  AVales  is  to  open  the  new  Town 
Hall  at  Bolton  (which  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  £150,000)  in  July  next. 


Whalley  proposed,  and  Mr.  rerrcll  seconded,  an 
amcnilmcnt  to  tlic  effect  that  the  terms  be  y4i  hours, 
and  llio  wages  8d.  After  some  discussion,  .\tr.  Whalley 
wlthilrcw  Ills  amendment,  and  the  original  resolution 
was  tlien  put  and  carried. 

Ktockto.n-on-Tkes. — The  master  builders  of  Stockton 
liaving  taken  no  notice  of  an  application  from  llicmcn, 
marie  some  weekH  ago,  for  an  advance  In  their  wages, 
tlie  men  have  held  a  meeLliig  and  jiasBed  a  resolution 
to  strike  until  tlie  advance  is  conceded.  What  they 
demand  is  something  lllcc  lis.  per  week  on  their  present 
rate  of  wages,  and  some  diminution  in  their  hour.s  of 
labour. 
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Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble  MerclmntM,  and  Quarry  Agcntfl. — Boofiuff 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

BIRJIIN'GH.VM.  —  The  award  of  the  arbitrator  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  claims  of  the  masters  and  men  in 
the  Birmingham  building  trades  w.as  read  on  Saturday. 
The  men  claimed  an  advance  of  wages  from  7jd.  to  Sjd. 
per  hour ;  the  arbitrator  awarded  to  the  carpenters 
and  bricklayers  an  advance  of  jd.,  making  tlieir  wages 
^d.  per  hour.  The  hours  of  working  and  other  regu- 
lations stand  as  before.  The  award  has  given  satis- 
faction. 

BLA.CKBnRN. — On  the  1st  of  November  the  operative 
masons  of  Blackburn  gave  their  masters  six  months' 
notice  of  their  Intention  to  demand  an  advance  of 
wages.  In  pursuance  of  that  notice  a  conference  of 
masters  and  men  was  recently  held.  The  men  asked 
Tin.  per  week  in  summer,  instead  of  30s.  as  at  present, 
and  30s.  per  week  in  winter,  instead  of  27s.,  as  at 
present.  They  would,  however,  abolish  the  half-hour 
for  breakfast,  in  winter,  or  they  would  work  for  the 
present  rate  oi  wages  if  the  eight  hours'  scale  was 
granted.  Some  advances  were  offered  to  take  effect 
in  twelve  months.  The  offer  was  submitted  to  the 
iissombled  operatives  and  rejected.  Ultimately  the  men 
offered  to  meet  the  masters  half-way,  but  in  the  event  of 
a  refusal  they  said  a  strike  would  ensue. 

LBAMrNGTON. — The  operatives  on  strike  in  the 
building  trade  at  Leamington  have  taken  a  bold  ex- 
perimental step.  They  have  united  to  carry  out  co- 
operation in  building ;  and  on  Tuesday  issued  a  pro- 
spectus of  the  Leamington  United  Trades'  Building 
Company,  inviting  public  patronage  and  support.  They 
state  that  they  are  prepared  to  undertake  every  descriii- 
tion  of  building,  and  execute  work  in  every  branch  of  the 
trade,  and  assert  that  they  have  the  choice  of  the  most 
killed  artisans  in  every  branch.  The  strike  has  now 
continued  a  fortnight,  and  the  masters  show  no  sign  of 
yielding.  Many  artisans  have  migrated  to  other 
towns. 

Liverpool. — On  Wednesday  week  an  aggregate 
meeting  of  operative  house  carpenters  of  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead  was  held  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
operatives  in  reference  to  certain  demands  which  they 
made  some  months  since.  On  the  1st  of  November 
last  the  operatives  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  in- 
troduce .altered  trade  rules  on  the  1st  of  May.  These 
ules  included  fifty  hours'  work  per  week,  at  eightpcnce 
per  hour.  Considerable  correspondence  and  one  or  two 
interviews  took  place  between  the  men  and  the  em- 
ployers, who  offered  to  pay  an  increase  of  one-half- 
penny in  summer,  and  one  farthing  in  winter  upon  the 
present  rate  of  wages.  The  operatives  objected  to  the 
proposed  terms,  and  suggested  that  tlie  matter  should 
be  referred  to  arbitration  ;  but  the  masters  declined  to 
accede  to  that  suggestion,  and  tlie  luoetiug  w.as  there- 
fore called  to  consider  tlie  present  relations  of  the  ope- 
atives  and  their  employers  on  these  points.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  tiroccedings  the  secretary  read  a 
lengthy  correspondence  between  the  Liverpool  Master 
Builders'  Association  and  the  men's  cemmittce,  em- 
bodying the  facts  already  stated. — Mr.  W.  M'Millen 
moved—"  That  this  meeting,whilst  regretting  the  action 
taken  by  the  employers  in  refusing  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  settling  our  claims,  offer  the  following  con- 
cessions from  our  original  demands  : — That  the  work- 
hours  be  52 J  per  week,  and  the  wages  7jd.  per 
hour."     Mr.  D.  Swale  seconded  the  motion.    M  r. 


.Slal  I  S— Bangor,  Hlu 
Aljboy  Green,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  xame  as 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  cleavaKe  equal). 

I'j-iceH  on  Wharf  in  Loudon, 
21  liy  12        22  by  12        20  by  1(1        18  by  10        IS  by  9 
■120m.             :)70«,            2858.            21.'i».  V  222«.6d. 
1(1  by  10        10  by  8        14  by  10        14  by  8        12  by  8i 
222b,  Od.          170«.          2I2».  6d.          I30s.  77».6i. 
Per  ni  of    1,200    Slates,  Rubject   to  a  dl«count.     Marble  and 
lOnaniclled  Slate  Chimney  PieceH,  Inwcription  Tablets,  Jfcc.  Stovrin, 
Hanges,  and  HuilderK'  Ironmongery,    A.  &  G.'s  .SiMrelal  Kcd  Uidgc 
'riles,    Large  Show  of  all  Goodjt  at  14  and  Vo,  Bury-street,  S.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  K.C,   Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accoui- 
p:uiying  trade  card.   

TENDERS. 

BF.nrORD.— For  new  printing-oflloo  and  alterations  to 
premises.  Silver-street.    Mr.  John  Usher,  architect. 

Corby  and  Son  £203   0  0 

Richards,  jun   2iil    1  0 

Cunvin    171   0  0 


-For  farmhouse  and  offices  for  Messrs. 
Mr.  John  Usher,  architect.  Quauti- 


BEnFORnsHIRE.- 
J.  and  F.  Howard, 
ties  supplied. 

Coles   £1,447    0  0 

Foster   1,287    0  0 

Wright  and  Go odchild   1,265  1.';  0 

Spencer    ],2«5   0  0 

Dover  and  Co   1,2.39  19  0 

Potter   1,230   0  0 

Hull   1,226   0  0 

BEUFORDSnrEE. — For  farmhouse  and  homestead  to- 
gether.  Mr.  J.  Usher,  architeet. 

Claridge  £3,445   0  0 

Hobson  and  Taylor   3,018   0  0 

Bedfordshire.— For  farm  homestead  for  Messrs. 
Howard.  Mr.  John  Usher,  architect.  Quantities  sup-i 
plied. 

Coles   £2,4.56   0  0 

Wright  and  Goodchild   2,345   0  0 

Hull   2.179    0  0 

Dover  and  Co   2,1  (!7   0  0 

Foster   2,137  10  0 

Potter   2,110   0  0 

Spencer   2.0fi8   0  0 

BlaCKPRiars. — For  erecting  the  new  London  City  Mi.s- 
sioQ  House,  Blackfriars.  Messrs.  Spalding  and  Knight, 
architects.    Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Fleetvvooii. 

In  Portland     In  Bath 
Stone.  Stone. 

Higgs  £8,029  £7,717 

Grover    7,922   7,-50(; 

Ashbv  and  Horner    7,904   7,.j99 

Henshaw    7,701   7,493 

Wicks,  liangs,  and  Co   7,736   7.334 

Brass    7,727   7,442 

Dova,  Bros   7,660   7.260 

Perry  and  Co   7,598   7,381 

Scrivener  and  White   7,545   7,169 

King  and  Son*   7,-524   7,260 

(*  Accepted  in  Portland  stone.) 

BrecOK.— For  Brecon  Priory  Church.     Sir  Q.  Gilbert 
Scott,  B.A.,  architect.  i 
Nave.  North  South  Total. 
Aisie.  Aisle. 

Williams   £2,260...  £1.105...  £.^82...  £3,954 

Wood  and  Son...    2,605...    1,041...    591...  4,237 

Coleman   2,500...    1,075...    620...  4,195 

Williams   2,740...    1,(180...    600...  4,420 

Collins  and  Cullis*  1,675...      750...   515...  2,940 
(*  Accepted ) 

Elunham.— For  parochial  schools,  Bluuham,  Beds.  Mr. 
John  Usher,  architect. 

Foster  £1,406   0  0 

Wright  and  Goodchild    1,3>7  15  0 

Coles    l,38fi   0  0 

Richards,  jun   1,335   0  0 

Cunvin    1,315    0  0 

Hobson  and  Taylor   1,297   0  0 

Spencer    1,297    0  0 

Dunham   1,2-50   0  0 

Hull   1,240    0  0 

Edey    1,210  10  0 

Richards,  sen   1,196    6  0 

Howe    1,152  16  0 

Chiselhurst.  —For  the  erection  of  five  cottages  for 
Mr.  0.  Edwards.  Mr.  William  Mundy,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor. 

Grover  £1,064   0  0 

Hampshire   1,0:;8   0  0 

Weuborne  (accepted)   750   0  0 

Croydon.- For  hou=e  at  Croydon.  Mr.  Eichard  Martin, 
architect.  Caterham  Valley.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Sparrow. 

Bridgman,  Nuthall.  and  West  £2.949   0  0 

Ward    2.736   0  0 

.Tarretl   2,73.3   0  0 

Hyde    2,712    0  0 

Waller   2,637    0  0 

Wright  Bros,  and  Goodchild    2,415   0  0 

Hampstead. — For  building  four  houses  in  Gayton- 
road.  Mr.  Frederick  Sparrow,  surveyor.  Quantities  not 
supplied. 

Brown  £3,497   0   0  (1) 

Stephens   3,300   0  0 

Thompson  and  Smith   2.533   0  0 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  and  West   2,399   0  0 

Edgar   2,333    0  U 

Temple  and  Forster  (accepted)    2,188   0  0 

Tile   1,917   0   0  C) 
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THE  NEW  COURT,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

SIXTEEN  years  ago  a  writer,  in  describing 
the  South  Kensington  Mxiseum,  then 
recently  opened,  said  it  might  be  used  as  an 
illustration  in  a  double  sense.    "  If  it  be 
judged  by  autocratic  and  [esthetic  rules,  it 
will  appear  as  a  curious  jumble  of  odds  and 
ends,  thrust  into  a  new  iron  building,  shaped 
very  much  like  three  montrous  steam-engine 
boilers  placed  side  by  side ;  but  if  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  give  practical  value  to  the 
^   labours  of  many   disconnected  commissions 
and  boards,  and  to   surmount  difficulties  of 
almost  every  kind,  it  becomes  really  a  credit- 
able and  interesting  display."    Many  changes 
have  taken  place,  and  vast  alterations  and 
additions  have  been  made  since  those  words 
were  penned,   and  whatever  faults  may  be 
found  with  the  style  and  decoration  of  the 
more  recent  buildings,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  apartments  or  compartments,  on  the 
whole,  are  certainly  admirably  fitted  to  dis- 
play the  various  collections  ;  for  the  construc- 
tors, troubled  by  no  scruples  touching  archi- 
tectural style,  have  placed  the  windows  and 
skylights  just  wherever  they  would  best  throw 
light  :  as  a  consequence,  everything  is  well 
seen.    This  is  also  the  great  merit  of  the  new 
court,  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  and  necessarily 
imperfect  description  in  last  week's  Building 
News.    But  there  are   other  points  of  the 
building  which  will,  we  fancy,  provoke  not  a 
little  criticism.    The  peculiarity  of  the  design 
and  the  style  of  decoration  adopted,  are  likely 
to  be  freely  commented  upon.  Internally, 
the  new  coui-t  is  indeed  a  novelty  of  construc- 
tion, and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  world 
does  not  possess  such  another.    Then,  again, 
some  persons  will,   perhaps,   be  inclined  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  erecting  a  facsimile  of 
a  monument  like  the  Tra-jan  Column,  and 
placing  it  where  it  will  doubtless  be  an  object 
of  wonder  to  the  public,  but  will  be  of  very 
limited  benefit  to  the  art  student,  since, 
though  the  column  is  in  two  pieces,  there  is 
much  bas-relief  that  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished, much  less  copied,  without  the  aid  of 
a  "lift."    The  largest  portion  reaches  to  the 
heightof  aboutSOft.,  the  smaller  will  be  at  least 
50ft.  high,  including  the  statue  of  S.  Peter. 
It  may  be  intended  to  furnish  some  such  aid 
to  students,  but  at  present-  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  this,  and  the  result  seems  hardly  to 
justify  the  vast  expense  and  labour  incurred 
in  putting  up  this  mammoth  model.  The 
balcony  of  the  court,  though  50ft.  above  the 
floor,  will  not  assist  the  student  much  in  his 
study,  because  the  column  being  in  the  middle 
of  the  court,  is  at  least  25ft.  distant  from  him. 
A  few  plaster  casts  of  the  work  more  con- 
venient to  his  hand,  might  serve  his  purpose 
better.    It  may  be  stated  that  the  balustrade 
and'pedestal  of  this  balcony  are  of  terra-cotta, 
with  stone  coping,  and  it  runs  round  the  four 
sides  of  each  com-t.    Fixed  to  the  balcony  is 
a  ring  of  gas-jets  some  hundreds  in  number, 
which  will  throw  a  flood  of  light   over  the 
building,  and  one  can  imagine  the  efi^ect  will 
be  very  pretty.    The  wall  space  above  this  is 
covered  with  casts  of   architectural  detail, 
Greek  and  Roman,  for  the  use  of  the  students. 
Access  to  the  balcony  is  gained  by  a  stair 
leading  from  an   adjoining    court  of  the 
Museum,  and  on  a  level  with  the  balcony  is 
the  upper  central  gallery  above  the  corridor 
dividing  the  two  courts.    This  will  he  fitted 
up  with  plaster  casts  and  specimens  of  ancient 
terra-cotta.    Here  too  may  be  seen  Sir  C. 
"Wren's  model  of  S.  Paul's,  which  after  lying 
in  the  Cathedral  since  1675,  was  gifted  a  few 
years  ago  to  South  Kensington.    It  is  well 


known  that  the  design  was  not  approved  by 
Wren's  brother-commissioners  for  rebuilding 
the  cathedral.    They  insisted  that  in  order  to 
give  the  edifice  the  true  cathedral  form,  aisles 
should  be  added  as  they  now  exist,  although 
the  great  architect  is  said  to  have  felt  so 
strongly  the  injury  done  to  his  design  by  that 
alteration,  that  he   actually  shed  tears  in 
speaking  of  it.    The  Museum  employed  a  per- 
son to  finish  the  model,  but  it  appears  all  that 
was  ever  done  was  the   addition  of  a  few 
mouldings,  and  the  thing  remains  unfinished. 
The  gallery  immediately  below  this,  which  is 
reached  by  a  separate  stair  in  the  court  itself, 
and  is  of  similar  dimensions  (16ft.  by  10ft.), 
is  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  mosaics,  many 
of  which  are  worthy  of  note.    There  is,  for 
instance,  a  couple  of  panels  inlaid  with  various 
stones,  called   Florentine    Mosaic,  modern 
Italian,  bought  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867,  for  the  large  sum  of  £720  ;  a  fine  por- 
trait in  mosaic  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  in  a  carved  chestnut  frame, 
gilt,  early  sixteenth   centiuy,  Italian,  cost 
£136  ;  another  mosaic  portrait,  of  our  Savioiu", 
signed  by  Arminus  Incatus,  fifteenth  century, 
Italian ;  and   a  medallion  mosaic    head  of 
S.  John  the  Evangelist,  on  gold  ground,  modern 
Venetian;  also  a  very  curious  interesting  colossal 
head  of  S.  Peter,  Roman,  1530,  from  the  Museum 
of  the  CoUegio  Romanno.    There  is  a  fragment 
of  tesseroe,  of  coloured  and  gilt  glass,  head  of 
the  "Virgin  Mary,  from  the  Basilica  of  S.  Marco, 
Venice,  dated  the  fourteenth  centiu-y,  and 
presented  by  Salviati  &  Co.,  and  a  beautiful 
niche,  for  garden-fountain,  mosaic  of  coloured 
stones  and  shells,  antique  Roman,  from  Baiaj, 
near  Naples — the  latter  lent  by  the  Hon. 
Ashley  Ponsonby,  who  has  also  lent  some  good 
specimens  of  ancient  Roman  mosaic  flooring. 
Underneath  this  gallery  is  the  central  cor- 
ridor, having  on  either  side  five  openings  into 
the  courts  right  and  left  of  it.    Each  of  these 
openings  is  fianked  by  two  pillars  in  white  and 
chocolate  colours,  and  gilt  capitals  ;  while  the 
entrance  to  the  corridor  itself  is  approached 
by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  flanked  by  four 
columns  of  polished  Peterhead  granite,  the 
caps  and  bases  being,  like  the  others,  gold 
gilt.    The  roof  of  the  corridor  consists  of  thin 
slips  of  wood,  about  2in.  wide,  coloured  white, 
and  laid  on  a  series  of  ii'on  girders  painted  in 
blue  and  white,  the  floor  being  of  marble 
mosaic    executed    by  female    comdets  at 
Woking,  from  designs  by  the  students  of  the 
art  schools.    The  walls  of  the  courts  are  in 
distemper,    the    same    colours  being  used 
throughout — namely,  olive-green  and  purple- 
red,  only  the  colours  are  reversed  in  the  two 
courts.    The  spaces  between  the  brackets  sup- 
porting the  balcony  are  done  in  panels,  in 
which  are  inserted  the  names  of  cities  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  art,  alphabetically 
arranged  from  Ahmedabad  to  Zurich.  Lower 
down  appear  the  names  of  distinguished 
masters  of  all  countries,  with  the  date  of 
their  birth  and  death.    The  whole  is  stencil 
ornament,  and  the  general  idea  is  Italian. 
This  portion  of  the  work  has  been  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Townroe,  decora- 
rative  artist  at  the  Museum. 

The  Courts  have  now  received  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  contents.  In  addition  to  the 
objects  previously  mentioned,  we  may  notice 
several  others.  One  of  the  finest  in  the  place 
is  a  cast  from  the  chimney-piece  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
Bruges.  The  original  was  designed  by  Lance- 
lot Blondel  and  Guyot  de  Beaugrant,  and 
carved  by  Herman  Glosevecamp,  Andi'e 
Rasch,  and  Royer  de  Sinet,  and  was  erected 
in  1529,  in  honour  of  Charles  V.,  to  celebrate 
his  victory  at  Pavia.  It  is  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  the  luxurious  decoration  of  interiors. 
The  most  graceful  Renaissance  ornament  is 
here  combined  with  representations  of 
figures,  namely,  the  able  and  almost  life-size 
statues  of  Charles  and  his  ancestors  ;  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  wife,  his  daughter 
Mary  and  MaximUlian,  and  other  relatives. 
Besides  these,  there  are  four  marble  reliefs 


with  the  history  of  Susanna,  the  whole  being 
a  magnificent  work  of  the  highest  art.  We 
next  come  to  a  cast  from  the  Minstrels'  Gallery 
in  Exeter  Cathedral,  fourteenth  century,  bought 
for  £90.  7s.  ;  another  from  portal  of  Norwich 
Cathedral  (1297  to  1325),  cost  £120;  cast  from 
the  Schreyer  Monument,  outside  S.Sebaldus' 
Church,  Nuremberg,  executed  by  Adam  KraflTt 
in  1492;  angle  of  the  cloisters  in  S.  Juan 
de  los  Reyes,  Toledo,  fifteenth  century; 
from  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  the  same  place 
a  cast  of  arch  in  centre  nave,  Moorish,  14th 
century.  The  first  cost  £110,  the  others  £147 
each.  There  is  an  excellent  cast  of  the  famous. 
"'Prentice's  Pillar"  in  Rosslyn  Chapel,  near 
Edinburgh,  with  its  profusion  of  ornament 
and  finely- sculptured  foliage.  It  is  said  that 
the  master-builder  of  the  chapel,  being  unable 
to  execute  the  design  of  this  pillar  fi'om  plans 
in  his  possession,  proceeded  to  Rome  to  study 
a  similar  column  there.  During  his  absence 
his  apprentice  proceeded  with  the  execution  of 
the  design,  and  upon  the  master's  return  he 
found  this  elaborately-ornamented  column 
completed.  Stung  with  envy  at  this  proof  of 
the  superior  ability  of  his  apprentice,  he  struck 
him  a  blow  with  his  mallet,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot — a  favourite  legend  related  in  con- 
nection with  various  other  buildings.  There 
is  also  miich  worthy  of  study  in  a  bas-relief 
of  Christ  at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  and  another 
of  the  Saviour  raising  the  Widow's  Son — both 
taken  from  the  original  cathedral  founded  by 
S.  Wilfrid  at  Selsey,  Sussex,  in  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  Diana  of  Fontainbleau  is  also  re- 
presented, an  easy  and  gracefully  reposing 
figure,  with  its  too  slender  form  verging  upon 
mere  external  elegance.  The  original,  now  in 
the  Louvre,  is  by  Cellini  (1543) ;  and  it  be- 
longed to  a  fountain  in  the  Castle  of  Avet, 
which  Henry  II.  built  for  his  mistress,  Diana 
of  Poitiers.  Among  the  altar-works  at  Halle, 
the  panelled  altar  of  S.  Ulrich's  Church,  of 
the  year  1488,  is  the  most  distinguished.  A 
cast  of  it  wiU  be  found  in  the  Court. 

It  may  be  added  that  underneath  the  floor 
of  the  courts  is  a  series  of  extensive  brick 
vaults,  which  are  lighted  by  three  glazed 
lights  in  each  court.  These  lights  are  each 
ten  feet  square,  and  are  of  thick  plate-glass, 
with  mosaic  transferred  on  to  it  by  a  new 
process  of  Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons,  White- 
friars,  the  designs  being  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moody, 
of  the  Museum.  The  vaults  are  also  lighted 
from  the  gratings  over  the  hot- water  pipes  by 
which  the  coui-ts  are  heated.  The  terra-cotta 
balustrade  was  executed  by  Blanchard,  of 
Blackfriars-road,  the  general  contractors  being 
Messrs.  George  Smith  and  Co.  Something  like 
14,800ft.  of  iron  drawn  sash-bar  have  been 
used  in  the  roof  of  the  building,  or  about 
100  tons  of  iron,  with  28cwt.  of  bolts,  and 
2,653ft.  of  louvres  lOin.  wide.  The  courts 
have  been  erected  from  the  design,  and  under 
the  superintendence,  of  Major-General  Scott, 
C.B.  No  day  is,  we  understand,  yet  fixed  for 
the  opening. 

NOTES  ON  STONEWORK.— VII. 
New  Red  Sandstone. 

THE  last-named  rocks,  the  Magnesian 
Limestone,  or  Permian  series,  are  the 
last  in  order  of  deposition  of  those  which 
geologists  call  the  Pala;ozoic  rocks,  or  those  in 
Avhich  fossils  of  the  old  life  period  of  the 
world  are  found,  as  being  distinguishable 
from  the  Mesozoic  or  intermediate  forms  of 
life,  and  from  the  recent  or  Cainozoic  forms. 
Before  altogether  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
Permian  rocks,  it  may  be  useful  to  quote  some 
remarks  by  Professor  Hull,  in  his  memoir 
of  the  Triassic  and  Permian  rocks  of  the 
Midland  Counties  of  England.  He  says  that 
the  lower  Permian  series  of  the  western  and 
central  part  of  England  may  be  arranged 
under  two  distinct  tj^ies  of  strata,  of  which 
those  at  Enville,  in  Shropshire,  and  at  CoUy- 
hurst,  near  Manchester,  may  be  considered 
as  representative  beds.  To  the  Salopian  type 
may  be  referred  the  whole  of  the  Permian 
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rocks  as  they  occur  in  Shro])shirc,  StafFord- 
shiro,  aud  Warwickshire ;  and  to  the  Lanca- 
shire typo  those  of  this  formation  which  occur 
at  Stockport,  in  Cheshire;  in  South  Lanca- 
shire, and  in  tlio  north-west  of  Enj^land.  At 
the  close  of  tlie  Car))oniferous  period  terrestrial 
movements  of  greater  or  less  amount  took 
place  over  the  region  of  central  England  and 
Wales,  resulting  in  local  elevations  and  de- 
pressions, and  in  some  places  in  the  removal, 
hj  denudation,  of  a  large  amount  of  the  older 
rocks.  The  result  a])pears  to  have  been  the 
formation  of  an  inland  sea,  into  which  were 
poured  the  detritus  of  the  siirrounding  land. 
The  margin  of  this  sea  may  be  traced  without 
much  difficulty  in  some  directions.  In  West 
Shropshire  it  was  formed  by  the  Longmynd, 
Shelve,  and  neighbouring  hills.  Traced 
southwards  it  had  probably  a  very  indented 
outline,  stretching  perhaps  as  far  as  Car- 
neddan  and  the  Black  Mountains.  Towards 
the  north-east  the  margin  was  clearly  in  the 
region  formed  by  the  Cambrian  rocks  of 
Charnwood  Forest,  and  it  extended  in  a 
north-westerly  direction  by  Leek  to  Congleton 
Edge.  By  this  barrier,  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks,  the  Permian 
basin  was  dissevered  from  the  region  of  the 
north-east  of  England,  which  we  must 
suppose  was  dry  land  during  the  earlier  part 
of  this  period.  The  Enville  beds,  to  the 
south  of  Bridgnorth,  taken  as  a  whole,  consist 
of  a  series  of  red,  purple,  and  brownish  sand- 
stones, u-regularly  bedded.  The  lowest  beds 
rest  upon  the  upper  coal  measures  of  the  forest 
of  Wyi'e.  They  consist  of  purple  sandstones, 
passing  into  various  shades  of  red,  brown, 
and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  white  ;  they  are 
often  calcareous,  and  mottled  with  car- 
bonaceous spots,  and  are  shown  in  quarries 
two  mUes  south  of  Bridgnorth,  in  the  Kid- 
derminster-road, and  af  Uplands.  The  sand- 
stones are  interstratified  with  red  marls,  and 
the  thickness  of  this  series  is  about  850ft. 
These  are  succeeded  by  a  middle  series,  con  ■ 
taining  calcareous  conglomerates  and  trap- 
poid  breccias  separated  by  beds  of  sandstone 
and  marl ;  thus,  of  breccia  in  a  marly  base 
there  is  a  thickness  of  from  60  to  120ft. ;  of 
sandstone  and  marl,  from  40  to  30ft. ;  of 
calcareous  conglomerate,  from  1  to  30ft.  ;  of 
sandstone  and  marl,  again,  from  30  to  40ft. ; 
and,  lastly,  of  calcareous  conglomerate  vary- 
ing in  thickness  up  to  12ft.  The  calcareous 
conglomerates  are  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Lower  Permian  series,  both  in  this 
(EnviUe)  district  aud  the  margins  of  the  coal- 
fields of  South  StaiFordshire  and  Coalbrookdale. 
There  are  two  beds,  separated  by  sandstones 
and  marls ;  the  upper  one  is  quarried  at  the 
Green,  on  the  Bridgnorth-road,  and  is  7ft. 
thick ;  at  Four  Ashes  it  is  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  the  following  rocks,  as  determined 
by  Professor  Ramsay: — Carboniferous  lime- 
stone, pieces  of  chert,  sandstone,  quartz, 
quartz  rock,  Silurian  limestone,  greenstone, 
felspathic  trap,  banded  felspathic  ash,  red 
granite,  red  sandy  marl,  red  sandstone,  black 
slate,  red  jasper,  and  hornstone.  The  car- 
boniferous limestone  pebbles  predominate. 

The  upper  series  of  beds,  like  the  lower, 
consists  of  red,  pale  brown,  and  purple  sand- 
stones, speckled  and  interstratified  with  bright 
red  marls. 

The  Permian  beds  of  the  Lancashire  type 
are  traced  along  the  southern  margin  of  the 
coal-field  from  Sutton,  near  S.  Helens,  by 
Haydock,  Edge  Green,  Astley,  Manchester, 
and  Stockport  into  Cheshire.  These  beds  con- 
sist of  two  divisions,  the  lower  being  formed 
of  bright  red  and  variegated  sandstone  of  uni- 
form composition,  soft  and  without  pebbles, 
and  siiitable  for  moulding  purposes  ;  the  upper 
one  of  red  marls  with  bands  of  limestone.  The 
Lower  Permian  sandstone  is  well  opened  out 
to  view  at  Collyhurst,  near  Manchester,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Mersey  and  Tame, 
above  Stockport,  and  is  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
and  of  a  thickness  estimated  hj  Mr.  Hidl  at 
not  less  than  1,500ft. 

Although  not  immediately  connected  with 


our  present  subject,  it  may  at  this  moment, 
when  coal  is  so  dear,  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  Professor  Hull,  a  great  authority  on  the 
coal  question  in  a  geological  point  of  view, 
says,  in  the  memoir  from  which  we  have 
quoted  :  "  The  Upper  Coal-measures  and  Per- 
mian beds  east  of  Denbighshire  coal-field 
form  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  future  supply 
of  mineral  fuel.  Throughout  a  distance  of 
nearly  18  miles,  from  north  to  south,  there  is 
a  steady  dip  to  the  eastward  of  the  coal- 
measures  under  the  newer  formations,  com- 
bined with  great  regularity  in  the  stratifica- 
tion. The  coal-seams  tliemsclves  are  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  of  fair  thickness ;  and  the 
distance  to  which  they  may  be  mined  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip  is  only  a  question  of 
depth." 

The  New  Red  Sandstone  is  the  introductory 
stage  of  the  Mesozoic  period,  or  secondary 
group  of  formations ;  and  beiug  unconform- 
able to  those  of  the  Palajozoic  or  Primary 
group,  rests  indiscriminately  on  any  of  the 
older  formations,  whether  Silurian,  Devonian, 
Carboniferous,  or  Permian.  Thus,  in  Skrop- 
shire  and  Leicestershire,  these  beds  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Cambrian  rocks ;  in  Derbyshire 
and  Lancashire  by  Carboniferous  ;  and  in  the 
midland  counties  by  Carboniferous  and  Per- 
mian. The  whole  series  lies  between  the  Per- 
mian or  magnesian  rocks  below,  and  the  Lias 
beds  above.  In  this  country  it  consists  of  two 
chief  members — the  Bunter,  or  lower,  and  the 
Iveuper,  or  upper,  member.  On  the  Con- 
tinent there  is  a  middle  member — the  Muschel- 
kalk,  but  it  is  nowhere  to  be  foiind  in  this 
country.  The  Bunter  is  subdivided  into  three 
portions,  as  follows : — 1,  the  Lower  Red  and 
Mottled  Sandstone;  2,  the  Conglomerate  or 
Pebble-beds ;  3,  the  Upper  Red  and  Mottled 
Sandstone.  Professor  Hull  considers  the 
neighboivrhood  of  Bridgnorth,  Salop,  to  be  the 
ty|)ical  locality  of  the  Trias,  or  New  Red 
Sandstone,  and  the  lower  subdivision  here  at- 
tains a  thickness  of  about  650ft.  The  Lower 
Mottled  Sandstone  may  be  described  as  a  mass 
of  rather  homogeneous  sandstone,  of  reddi  sh- 
brown,  yellow,  and  bright-red  colours,  almost 
approaching  vermilion,  and  entirely  devoid 
of  pebbles.  From  Bewdley  Bridge  to  the 
Hermitage  it  forms  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
and  is  very  finely  opened  out  to  view  in  the 
river-cliff  and  the  sections  made  hj  the  roads. 
This  valley  is  remarkable  for  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  brooks,  as  all  the  rain  that 
falls  over  its  surface  is  absorbed  or  evapo- 
rated. In  the  neighboiu'hood  of  Chester,  the 
finest  section  is  that  shown  along  the  banks  of 
a  brook  at  Cuckoo  Hill,  north-east  from  Hope. 
Here  is  a  continuous  view  of  the  rock,  from 
the  basement  upwards,  for  a  distance  of  one- 
third  of  a  mile.  It  consists  of  a  rather  coarse 
soft  sandstone,  passing  from  a  dark  purple 
upwards  through  all  the  shades  of  red,  yellow, 
and  white.  The  change  from  white  to  red  is 
often  instantaneous,  and  does  not  always  take 
place  along  horizontal,  but  sometimes  inclined, 
and  even  vertical,  lines ;  having,  in  fact,  no 
apparent  connection  with  the  stratification. 

The  Conglomerate  subdi^dsion,  or  middle 
member,  of  the  Bunter,  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  but  it  is 
not  generally  used  for  building  purposes.  In 
Shropshire,  however,  north  of  Shr-ewsbirry, 
the  beds  of  this  subdivision  along  the  western 
borders  of  Cheshire  are  more  fully  developed, 
less  pebbly,  of  a  firmer  texture,  and  often 
adapted  to  buUding  pur-poses. 

In  the  bank  of  the  Severn,  at  Longnor  Hall, 
a  quarry  has  been  opened  of  tolerably  hard 
reddish-brown  sandstone,  which  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Conglomerate  series,  though  no 
pebbles  could  bo  found  in  it  ("HuU's 
Memoir").  A  quarry  has  been  opened  at 
"The  Gripes,"  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  at 
Bangor,  of  reddish-purple  sandstone.  The 
Conglomerate  Sandstones,  which  occupy  a 
large  area  of  coimtry  south,  east,  and  north 
of  Chester,  preserve  a  uniform  character  over 
the  whole  area,  and  are  rather  coarse  bro-miish- 
red  sandstones,   streaked  occasionally  with 


yellow,  and  having  pebbles  scattered  at  in- 
tervals through  the  mass.  They  are  extensively 
(|uarried  between  Holt  and  Chester,  and  at 
Handlcy,  Waverton,  Dunham,  and  Backford. 
A  t  Chester  numerous  sections  are  exposed  along 
the  banks  of  the  Dee,  and  in  the  railway  and 
canal-cuttmgs.  Though  extensively  employed 
as  a  buddmg-stone,  the  crumbling  condition 
of  the  cathedral  before  its  restoration,  the 
churches,  and  other  buildings  in  the  city, 
prove  that  the  sandstones  of  this  subdivision 
are  not  sufficiently  durable  for  edifices  which 
arc  intended  to  last  for  centuries.  In  the 
Liverpool  district  the  beds  of  the  Conglomerate 
subdivision  consist  of  reddish-brown  pebbly 
sandstone,  moderately  hard,  and  adapted  for 
building  purposes  of  ordinary  character,  for 
which  they  are  largely  quarried,  as  at  Liver- 
pool, Walton,  Kirkdale,  and  West  Derby; 
also  at  Roby,  Hale,  and  Woolton.  East  of 
Croxteth  the  Pebble-beds  spread  out  over  a 
large  tract  of  country,  and  are  shown  at  the 
Red  Delf  and  Windmill  quarries.  At  Knows- 
ley  quarry  the  rock  is  very  hard,  and  is 
traversed  by  planes  of  current-bedding,  along 
which  it  is  worked  for  fiags  and  paving- 
stones. 

The  third  or  upper  subdivision  of  the 
Bunter  is  the  Upper  Red  and  Mottled  Sand- 
stone, which  is,  for  the  most  part,  similar  in 
appearance  to  that  of  the  lower  subdivision, 
consisting  of  soft  fine-grained  sandstone, 
generally  laminated,  and  of  a  bright  red  or 
vermilion  tint.  Streaks  and  blotches  of 
yellow  or  white  are  observable,  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  traversed  by  planes  of  current- 
bedding.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Birken- 
head, Liverpool,  and  Ormskirk,  the  lower 
portion  of  this  subdivision  is  red,  the  upper 
jX'Uow,  and  sometimes  sufficiently  hard  for 
building  purposes.  This  diversity  of  colour- 
ing has  been  shown  by  Mr.  George  Maw  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  of  iron  occurring  in  the 
red  portion  in  the  form  of  anhydrous,  and  in 
the  yellow  in  the  form  of  hydrous,  sesqui- 
oxide.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  this  sub- 
division is  the  absence  of  pebbles  of  other 
rocks  (in  marked  contrast  to  the  nnderlying 
pebble-beds)  and  the  particles  of  sand  are 
smaller.  This  Upper  Mottled  Sandstone  is 
sufficiently  hard  for  buildiug  purposes  along 
the  range  of  hUls  which  rise  to  the  north  of 
Shrewsbury  at  Harmer  Hill  and  Ness  cliff, 
&c.  It  is  here  extensively  quarried,  and 
yields  blocks  of  compact  fine-grained  red 
sandstone,  easily  worked,  and  of  a  beautiful 
colom-,  but  probably  rather  liable  to  disinte- 
grate. The  ground  upon  which  the  town  of 
Birmingham  is  cliiefiy  built  consists  of  this 
upper  subdivision  of  the  Bunter  sandstone, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Liverpool  is  built  upon 
it ;  but  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  it  is  termi- 
nated by  a  large  fault,  which  traverses  the 
town  from  north  to  south,  and  brings  to  the 
surface  the  pebble-beds  of  Kirkdale,  Everton, 
and  Edge  Hill. 

Above  the  Bunter,  the  Keuper  series  of  beds 
occur.  These  are  divided  into  the  Lower 
Keuper  Sandstone  and  the  Red  Marl,  but  it  is 
to  the  Lower  Keuper  Sandstone  that  we  have 
occasion  to  refer.  This  is  subdivided  into — 
1.  The  basement  beds,  consisting  of  coarse, 
irregularly-bedded  sandstones,  calcareous 
breccia  and  conglomerate,  with  bands  of  marl 
and  mottled  calcareous  beds,  similar  to  the 
"  cornstones"  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  2. 
BuUding-stones,  consistingof  fine-grained,  light 
red,  brown,  yellow,  or  white  freestones,  regu- 
larly bedded,  with  occasional  beds  of  red  marl, 
producing  the  best  building-stone  of  this 
formation.  3.  Waterstones,  forming  the  pas- 
sage beds  into  the  red  marl  above.  These 
are  brownish,  laminated,  micaceous  sandstones 
and  flags,  ripplemarked,  with  beds  of  sandy 
marl.  A  building-stone  belonging  to  the 
Lower  Keuper  Sandstone,  of  delicate  red  and 
yellowish  tints,  is  found  at  Ombersley,  and  in 
the  adjoining  parish  of  Hadley,  used  in  the 
restoration  of  Worcester  Cathedral.  The 
higher  beds,  wluch  underlie  the  New  Red 
Marl,  are  extensively  quarried  near  Brcwood 
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and  Penkridf^e  ;  they  consist  of  finely-grained, 
evculy-bctldcd, brown,  sometimes  yellow,  sand- 
stone. In  the  neighhourhood  of  Rugeley  and 
Colwich,  these  beds  are  laid  open  in  many  large 
quarries,  and  they  produce  very  fine  freestone, 
capable  of  being  quarried  in  large  blocks,  and 
often  nearly  white,  or  pale  red.  In  other 
places  the  colour  passes  into  yellow  or  light 
reddish  brown.  In  the  vicinity  of  Wliitmore 
(we  arc  quoting  from  Professor  Hull's  memoir 
before  referred  to)  and  Norton,  the  Lower 
Keuper  Sandstone  is  generally  introduced  by  a 
hard  brecciated  sandstone,  upon  which  rest  the 
usual  compact  sandstones  interstratified  with 
marls,  which  are  often  qiiarried  for  building 
purposes.  At  Weston  and  in  Hawkstone  Park, 
the  higher  beds  yield  a  fine  white  freestone. 
At  GrinshiU,  the  Lower  Keuper  Sandstone 
yields  a  remarkably  fine  white  freestone,  the 
quarry  presenting  a  face  of  100ft.  in  depth  of 
rock,  remarkably  homogeneous  both  in  texture 
and  colour.  In  West  Cheshire,  a  large  quarry 
has  been  opened  at  Grug  Hill,  of  remarkably 
fine  white  freestone,  the  beds  of  which  occur 
in  the  form  of  large  wedges.  Overton  Scar  is 
composed  of  white  and  light  red  sandstone, 
resting  on  calcareous  cornstone  and  breccia. 
In  the  grounds  of  Edge  Hall  these  beds  are 
quarried,  and  produce  a  fine  white  freestone. 

The  fine  range  of  the  Peckforton  Hills,  in 
Cheshire,  prodvice  brown,  regidarly-bedded 
micaceous  fiagstones  (water stones),  seen  at 
Broxton  Hall,  and  hard  red  and  white  free- 
stones, quarried  for  building  piu'poses,  and 
used  in  the  construction  of  Peckforton  Castle. 
Yellow,  white,  and  brown  building-stones  are 
found  at  Longley  HiU,  in  Delamere  Forest,  of  a 
total  thickness,  including  the  partings  of  shale, 
of  210ft. 

In  a  quarry  in  the  "  Waterstones,"  at  Dela- 
mere, the  beds  consist  of  brownish-red,  evenly 
bedded,  micaceous  sandstones.  At  Manley, 
quarries  have  been  opened  in  the  Lower  Keu- 
per sandstone,  which  yield  a  very  durable 
white  freestone,  producing  blocks  of  hand- 
some building-stone  of  any  required  size. 

Massive  white,  yellow,  and  light  red  free- 
stone is  quarried  at  Storeton,  Bidston,  and 
Oxton  hills.  In  North  Staftbrdshire  quarries 
have  been  opened  at  Pitt's  Monument,  in  San- 
don  Park,  at  Weston  Bank,  Tixall,  and  Broc- 
ton.  In  these  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part 
of  a  light  brown  coloiu-,  but  at  Colton  and 
Rugeley  the  same  beds  yield  a  white  freestone 
which  afibrds  a-  handsome  building-stone. 
The  beauty  of  the  country  in  which  these  hills 
of  Lower  Keuper  Sandstone  occur  is  great, 
indeed,  and,  as  it  is  but  a  short  quotation  we 
shall  make,  and  as  we  can  fully  confirm  it,  we 
quote  this  remark  of  Professor  Hull's  of  the 
Alton  district,  in  the  Chm-net  valley,  in  North 
Stalrordshire  : — "I  can  scarcely  trust  myself 
to  describe,  even  in  strictly  geological  phra- 
seology, the  landscape  features  of  this  lovely 
spot — this  English  Vale  of  Tempo — so  enchant- 
ing does  it  seem,  even  when  looking  back  upon 
it  through  the  vista  of  years." 

The  following  is  from  an  appendix  to  Mr. 
Hull's  "  Memoir ":— The  sandstones  of  the 
Lower  Keuper  are  the  most  economically 
valuable  of  aU  which  the  Trias  produces.  In 
the  central  counties  it  is  from  them  exclu- 
sively that  the  only  good  building- stone  can 
be  procured,  the  remaining  beds  being  either 
too  soft,  or  coarse,  or  pebbly  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  edifices.  In  the  western 
counties  and  Lancashire,  though  the  other 
subdivisions  in  some  measure  enter  iato  com- 
petition with  them,  the  Lower  Keuper  Sand- 
stone alone  yields  the  white  freestones  which, 
in  the  choice  of  a  buUdiag  material  for  elabo- 
rate Gothic  or  Grecian  architecture,  mu.st  ever 
be  preferred  to  colom-ed  stone.  In  a  land  of 
comparatively  cloudy  skies,  we  need  a  lightly 
tinted  stone  to  give  lightness  of  effect  to  mas- 
sive architecture. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  quarries  in 
the  Lower  Keuper  Sandsto2.e : — 
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QUANTITIES.— XIY. 

Mason  {continued), 

TN  continuing  this  trade,  I  propose,  firstly, 
to  speak  of  Yorkshire  stone,  the  measure- 
ment thereof  varying  from  the  other  stone- 
work, inasmuch  as,  in  many  respects,  it  is 
customary  to  combine  the  material  and  labour 
in  the  one  item,  instead  of  keeping  them 
separate,  as  explained  of  stonework  in  general 
in  my  article  last  week.  This  arises  in  great 
measure  from  the  fact  that  the  laboitr  exe- 
cuted upon  the  stone  is,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  worked  at  the  quarries,  and  sent  up  to 
London  in  a  finished  state,  ready  for  setting. 
And,  moreover,  this  description  of  stonework 
occupies  such  a  limited  and  ordinary  position 
in  a  building,  that  any  further  detail  than 
that  usually  given  by  quantity-surveyors 
would  be  tmnecessary.  Of  course,  where 
used  to  any  large  extent,  or  where  it  occupies 
the  positions  now  taken  up  by  the  stones  in 
more  general  use,  viz.,  in  walling,  &c. — as, 
for  example,  Portland  or  Bath  stones — it 
would  have  to  be  measured  in  the  same  way 
as  these  stones,  as  wiLL  be  explained  here- 
after. 

It  is  always  understood  that  hoisting  and 
settiag"  is  to  be  included  on  each  of  the 
several  items  for  the  stonework ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Portland  and  other  stones  it  is  included 
in  the  cube-blocks  of  the  stone ;  and  in  the 
latter  case  all  stonework  more  than  40ft. 
above  the  ground  must  be  kept  separate  from 
that  below  that  height. 

Also,  any  stone  which  exceeds  6ft.  in  length 
must  be  kept  separate  from  the  general  item, 
and  be  described  as  scantling-lengths,  and  the 
different  sizes  stated. 

Paving. — Take  the  length  by  the  width, 
and  state  the  thickness,  and  the  description  of 
the  labour  executed  upon  the  same,  whether 
tooled  or  otherwise.  State  also  if  laid  in 
regular  courses,  and  if  bedded  and  jointed  in 
mortar,  cement,  or  as  the  case  may  be.  Where 
the  plan  is  irregular,  and  it  becomes  necessary 
to  cut  the  .stonework  to  fit  against  splaj^s,  or 
ii-regular  projections,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
measure  the  cutting  separately.  This  is  taken 
by  the  foot  run,  and  described  as  "  Cutting 
and  waste  to  (2Jin.)  York  paving,"  stating 
the  thickness  as  shown.  No  allowance,  how- 
ever, is  made  in  the  superficial  area  of  the 
paving  to  meet  such  contingencies,  the  net 


surface  only  being  taken,  the  additional  cost 
being  provided  for  by  the  item  for  "cutting 
and  waste."  Any  circular  cutting  should  be 
kept  separate  from  the  straight.  Number  any 
holes  for  pipes,  &c. 

L.VNDiNcis  are  measured  similarly  to  paving, 
and  my  remarks  thereon  will  apply  hero.  The 
student  wiU  have  to  include  in  the  dimension 
for  the  length  or  width  the  portion  tailed  into 
the  wall,  as  per  sketch.  Fig.  35.  In  the  de- 
scription state  whether  both  faces  are  worked, 
and,  if  so,  the  nature  of  the  work  on  each 
face,  as  it  is  frequently  the  case  for  one  face 
to  be  rubbed,  whilst  the  other  is  only  tooled. 
Cutting  and  waste  would  be  measured  as  de- 
scribed to  paving,  and  any  rubbed  or  tooled 
edges  would  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  Where 
the  thicliness  of  the  landing  exceeds  6in.,  it 
is  customary  to  take  the  latter  by  the  foot 
superficial.  Joggle  joints,  Fig.  A  (sketch  35), 


are  measured  by  the  foot  run,  and  described 
as  "  Joggle  joint  and  cement  to  4in.  landing," 
or  as  the  case  may  be,  stating  the  thickness  of 
the  landing.  Any  circular  cuttings  would 
have  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  straight, 
but  if  preferred  may  be  taken  with  the  same, 
and  a  second  dimension  taken  for  the  extra 
labour  in  forming  cii'cular  cutting,  beyond  the 
price  allowed  for  the  straight.  I  think  the 
former  the  better  plan  of  the  two,  however, 
and  one  that  is  more  in  vogue.  Ntimber  all 
mortices  for  rails,  newels,  &c.,  and  state 
whether  they  include  "running  with  lead" 
to  the  rails  or  newels  when  they  are  fixed, 
though  the  labour  in  fixing  the  same  would  of 
course  be  included  in  the  Smith,  the  lead, 
however,  being  usually  taken  with  the 
mortice. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the 
length  of  a  landing  exceeds  6ft.,  or  the  area 
of  any  one  stone  contains  more  than  30  super- 
ficial feet,  it  must  be  kept  separate,  and 
specified  accordingly. 

In  measuring  hearths,  take  the  full  dimen- 
sions, and  specify  the  thickness  of  the 
material.  State  whether  rubbed,  or  other- 
wise, and  number  the  notchings  for  the  chim- 
ney pieces,  stating  whether  single  or  double. 

Shelves,  &c.,  are  measiu'ed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  foregoing,  including  the  ctitting 
and  pinning  to  walls — aU  worked  edges,  &e., 
being  taken  as  described  to  landings. 

CuEBS,  Copings,  &c.,  are  measured  by  the 
foot  run,  stating  the  length,  and  giving  scant- 
lings, the  largest  dimension  being  taken  each 
way.  Specify  the  nature  of  the  workman- 
ship, whether  tooled,  rubbed,  or  otherwise ; 
and  in  the  case  of  copings  it  is  always  pre- 
ferable to  give  a  sketch  in  addition  to  the  de- 
scription. Thus  sketch  36  would  be  described 
as — 

4in.  tooled,  weathered, 
and  throated  on  both 
edges,  York  coping, 
as  sketch,  including 
all  joints. 

number  the  joints  to 
but  as  it  is  an  understood 
fact  that  one  joint  is  allowed  to  every  3ft.  of 
stone,  I  have  always  considered  it  unnecessary 
to  number  them,  and  accordingly  include  them 
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Some 
copings 


0  12in. 


surveyors 
curbs,  &(!., 
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in  the  one  item  with  the  stone.  It  will,  how- 
ever, bo  necessary  to  number  all  cramps, 
plugs,  &c.,  stating  whether  galvanised  iron  or 
otherwise,  and  including  running  with  lead. 
Also  specifying  tlie  length  of  the  same,  and  if 
plugs  are  single  or  double.  Where  angle 
stones  occur  they  must  be  kept  separate  from 
the  straight,  and  specified  accordingly. 

Steps  are  measured  by  the  foot  run,  stating 
the  length  and  scantlings,  and  giving  de- 
scription of  tlie  work.  Tor  the  length  include 
the  portion  jiinned  into  the  wall  ;  and  where 
there  is  more  than  one  step,  take  a  running 
dimension  the  length  of  the  step,  for  the 
labour  in  forming  "  back -joint"  or  rebate. 

Risers  are  also  measured  in  this  way: — 
Enumerate  the  "fair  ends"  and  the  "ends 
cut  and  pinned  in  cement";  and  also  number 
all  mortices  for  iron  balusters  and  newels,  as 
described  to  landings,  and  also  any  mortices 
for  door-posts. 

Thresholds  are  measured  as  the  fore- 
going :  — 

CiLLS. — Measure  by  the  foot  run,  taking 
the  length  of  the  cill,  and  state  the  width  and 
thickness.  Describe  the  nature  of  the  work 
on  the  same,  whether  tooled,  weathered,  and 
throated,  or  as  the  case  may  be.  Number  the 
"fair  ends,"  the  "ends  cut  and  pinned  to 
wall,"  and  also  for  "  bedding  hollow  and 
making  "  good  to  cills. 

Sinks  are  usually  numbered,  the  dimensions 
being  given,  including  the  portions  pinned 
into  the  wall.  State  the  thickness  or  total 
depth  of  the  sink  ;  and  some  surveyors,  in 
addition,  give  the  depth  of  the  sinking  in  the 
stone,  though  this  course  is  exceptional.  Take 
the  labour  to  cutting  and  pinning  to  Avail  in 
the  manner  already  prescribed  to  other  work 
viz.,  by  the  foot  run.  Should  the  sink  have 
one  or  more  rounded  corners,  number  them ; 
and  also  enumerate  the  rebated  hole  for  bell- 
trap.  Stone  bearers  to  sink  would  be  also 
measured  by  the  foot  superiicial. 

Sink-stones  are  also  numbered,  stating  the 
sizes  and  the  thickness  of  the  stone,  and  the 
number  of  holes,  and  whether  dished  or  other- 
wise. 

Templates  are  numbered,  giving  dimen 
sions  and  stating  how  worked,  whether  tooled 
or  otherwise  ;  also  whether  laid  in  cement, 

This  concludes  this  portion  of  the  subject, 
I  would  caU  attention  to  a  clerical  error  in 
Fig.  33  of  last  week.  Instead  of  the  height 
being  1ft.  Oin.  as  figured,  it  should  be 
1ft.  6in.,  in  accordance  with  the  dimension 
given  in  the  item  preceding  it ;  and  I  would 
mention  that  in  taking  cube-stone  it  is  ad- 
visable always  to  adopt  the  same  course — 
namely,  to  take,  firstly,  the  width ;  secondly 
the  height ;  and,  lastly,  the  depth  or  thick 
ness. 

I  propose  treating  of  the  measurement 
Portland  and  other  stones  next  week. 

B.  F 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  IN  THE  ROYAL 
ALBERT  HALL. 

WHATEVER  may  be  said  of  the  past. 
however  slow  it  may  have  been  to 
change,  either  for  better  or  for  worse,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  present  cannot  be  said  to 
lack  energy  or  quickness  of  movement.  Thing 
go  on  nowadays  at  truly  railway  speed.  Ther 
may  be,  and  there  often  enough  is,  no  small 
difficulty  in  getting  things  to  start ;  but  when 
they  do  move,  the  pace  cannot  be  complaine 
of.    Sometimes,  as  the  late  Joseph  Hume  said 
it  is  too  fast.    All  goes  together,  the  good  and 
the  bad — what  is  worth  preserving,  and  what 
is  fit  only  to  be  destroyed  and  got  rid  of 
Change  and  "Reform"  are  the  watchwords  of 
the  hour,  and  are  certainly  going  on  fast 
enough,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  in  but,  in  too 
many  cases,  a  wonderfully  superficial  sort  of 
way.    Few  things  go  further  than  slcin  deep 
and  a  mere  wordy  promise  of  change  an 
reform  is  but  too  often  enough.    It  satisfi 
for  the  moment,  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  it 
for  years  and  years,  and  sometimes  for  'whole 


of 


generations.  Can  any  one  contradict  this  ?  If 
tliey  can,  here  is  a  case  in  point,  well  worth  a 
little  talking  about  and  a  little  agitation. 

Most  readers  have  heard  that  a  proposition, 
under  the  most  brilliant  auspices,  is  on  foot  for 
the  removal  of  the  Royal  Academy,  its  yearly 
exhibition,  and  its  library  and  schools,  to  the 
Albert  Hall,  South  Kensington.  At  present 
the  library  of  the  Academy  is  in  its  old  place, 
Trafalgar-square,  while  its  exhibition  rooms 
and  schools  arc  at  Burlington  House,  in  tlie 
rooms  specially  planned  and  designed  for  them. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  any  kind  of 
institution  more  fortunately  placed  than  the 
Royal  Academy,  or  one  more  carefully  looked 
after,  and  cared  for,  and  fostered.  It  is  right- 
royally  looked  after,  and  is,  indeed,  the  last,  I 
the  greatest,  and  the  most  well-to-do  and  self- 
satisfied  of  monopolies.  All  the  other  mono- 
polies well-nigh  have  gone  and  disappeared, 
but  this  one.  Why  does  last?  The  poli- 
tical economist,  who  has  routed  out  everything, 
from  pin-making  to  railways,  and  from  petty 
huckstering  to  the  "population"  puzzle,  has, 
somewhat  strangely,  forgotten,  or  left  out,  art 
and  art  action,  and  art  monopoly.  It  is  truly 
a  wonderful  omission,  when  we  consider  that, 
but  for  art  and  artists,  the  dead  and  raw  ma- 
terials of  the  earth  provided  by  nature, 
are  and  must  be  simply  wrought  into  unsightly 
masses,  without  beauty  of  form,  or  colour,  or 
sentiment !  What  subject  can,  therefore,  be 
more  important  ? 

It  will  be  needless  to  do  more  than  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  the  actual  position  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts.    There  are  "forty  " 
Academicians,  and  no  more — i.e.,  there  are  in 
all  England  hut  forty  men,  at  one  time,  capable 
of  real  and  high  artistic  doings.    In  addition 
to  these  there  are  twenty,  and  but  twentij 
more  artists  to  succeed  them — the  "Asso- 
ciates," who  are  waiting  their  turn  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  select  and  limited  circle  of 
high  artistic  capacity.  ,  These  fortunate  indi- 
viduals are  provided  by  the  State  with  a  build- 
ing and  rooms  rent  free  ;  and  what  is,  perhaps, 
more  than  all,  they  have  it  in  their  power 
practically  to  keep  out  of  this  public  building, 
and  out  of  the  public  view,  aU  other  artists, 
whatever    their    capacity,    who    desire  to 
exhibit  that    capacity    to    the    public  ^  in 
the  most  conspicuous  and  certain  way — viz., 
in  that  public  building  provided  by  the 
State  for  the  express  purpose  of  exhibiting  and 
encouraging    art    and    painters,  sculptors 
and  architects,  and  draughtsmen.     It  is  but 
very  few,  even  of  professionals,  who  can  realise 
to  themselves  the  value  and  importance  of  this 
advantage,  and  what  a  fearful  monopoly  it 
reaUy  is.    It  is  in  vain  to  deny  this,  and  to 
contend,  as  some  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
do,  that  all  have  a  chance.    It  is  not  so_:  for 
without  some  social  advantage  or  other,  irre- 
spective of  artistic  power  in  the  work  produced, 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  fair  ajid  even  chance 
at  the  hands  of  the  "hanging  committee" 
— as  they  are  called,  who  do  the  work  of 
selecting  the  works  to  be  exhibited.  They 
meet  in  reality,  not  to  select  or  to  arrange, 
but  to  watch  and  exclude  !     Like  aU  mono- 
polies, the  Academy  must  be  weU  looked  to, 
and  well  guarded.      It  is  really  something 
truly  wonderful  that,  considering  that  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  great  monopolies  have  disap- 
peared, from  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess 
down  to  the  present  hour,  this,  the  greatest 
of  them,  should  still  remain.     We  say  the 
greatest  of  them,  and  the  most  influential  and 
widely-spread  in  its  action.    If  there  be  those 
who  wish  to  go  into  this  momentous  question 
a  little  more  deeply,  and  to  thoroughly  under- 
stand it,  as  every  artist  ought  to  do,  we  would 
recommend  him  to  begin  by  a  perusal  of  the 
life  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon.    He  wiU  there 
into  the  nature  of  monopolies.  Lord 


see  x^s,.,   —    i  — 

Campbell,  in  his  able  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
great  Chancellor,  tells  us  how  hardly  he  tried 
to  secure  all  to  himself,  and  to  keep  a  monopoly 
— i.e.,  to  have  it  all  to  himself  without  any 
one  else  having  the  power  to  touch  it — of  gold 
lace-making.  "  But  with  aU  his  power,  and 


capacity,  and  cunning,  it  may  be  added,  he 
could  not  do  it.  It  was  absolutely  impossible, 
even  in  JJacon's  day,  to  secure  to  one  man,  or 
select  section  of  men,  the  right  solely,  to  him- 
self or  themselves,  to  manufacture  for  the  rest 
of  the  community  the  sole  and  simple  article 
of  gold  lace  for  the  trimming  of  caps  and 
coats.  It  was  thought  even  then,  as  it  would 
be  now,  that  to  sacrifice  a  whole  trade  and 
community  of  men  for  the  sake  and  solo 
profit  of  one  man,  was  an  impossible  pcrfonn- 
ance.  Why,  nowadays  it  would  be  far  more 
easy  for  a  popular  minister,  like  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, to  concoct  and  pass  half-a-dozen 
"  Irish  Education  Bills,"  each  one  worse  than 
the  last,  than  to  single  out  any  one  trade  or 
manufacture,  however  limited,  and  to  give  it 
into  the  hands  of  one  single  individual  as  a 
monopoly.  It  could  not  by  any  possibility,  or 
stretch  of  "statesmanship,"  be  done.  The 
attempt,  indeed,  would  upset  any  ministry  ; 
the  public  mind  would  at  once,  and  in  a 
moment,  reject  it  and  those  who  proposed  it. 
The  manifest  injustice  of  such  a  measure 
would  alone  condemn  it— the  thought,  surely, 
of  sacrificing  the  many  to  one  would  break  it 
into  a  thousand  atoms.  Yet  would  such  as 
this  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  action,  as 
it  now  is,  of  the  Royal  Academy  monopoly. 
Let  any  one  consider  for  a  moment  of  the 
comparative who  would  be,  shall  we  say, 
rvined  by  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  of  gold 
lace-making,  or  boot-lace  manufacture,  or 
indeed  of  any  triHe,  or  even  of  bigger  things, 
such  as  state  carriage-building,  compared 
with  the  vast  mvltitude  of  those  who  are  year 
after  year  disappointed  of  their  just  hopes  in 
ofTering  to  public  view  specimens  of  their 
artistic  power,  and  patience,  and  painstaking. 
Any  one  trade  is  as  nothing  to  it,  either  in 
amount  of  disappointment,  loss  and  suffering, 
or  in  the  number  of  those  who  suffer  ! 

Let  no  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we 
are  putting  the  case  too  strongly,  or  with  any 
attempt  at  exaggeration  ;  for  it  is  not_  too 
much  to  say  that  of  all  the  sacrifices  of  time, 
and  talent,  and  skiU,  that  of  the  artist's  is  the 
greatest  in  amount,  and  the  most  exacting, 
and  calling  for  the  most  intense  personal 
work,  both  mentally  and  bodily,  and  takes  up 
the  longest  time  to  accomplish.  We  have 
known  instances,  and  not  a  few  of  them, 
wherein  aU  but  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
have  been  sacrificed  to  complete  a  picture,  or 
a  figure,  for  the  annual  exhibition ;  but  with 
no  more  chance,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  its 
being  exhibited  than  the  blank  canvas  would 
have  had,  or  the  formless  lump  of  clay. 

We  have  thus  brought  before  our  readers 
this  subject  of  artistic  monopoly,  not  because 
it  is  anything  new  to  them,  but  from  the  fact 
of  the  contemplated  movement  of  the  Royal 
Academy  into  more  spacious  quarters,  and 
from  the  fact  of  this  contemplated  movement, 
if  it  does  take  place,  doing  so,  under  the 
highest  auspices.  It  wLLl  be  reooUected,  too, 
that  when  the  Royal  Academy  obtained  the 
grant  of  their  rooms,  at  the  public  expense, 
in  Burlington  House,  it  was  understood  that 
one  item  in  the  agreement  with  the  public 
was,  that  the  number  of  the  Associates  of  the 
Academy  should,  at  least,  equal  that  of  the 
Academicians.  This  was  a  fair  and  bond  fide 
agreement  with  the  artistic  public,  but,  as  is 
weU  known,  it  has  never  as  yet  been  acted 
upon,  and  fairly  carried  out.  There  are  but 
twenty  Associates;  the  "agreement"  said 
forty — preposterous  as  the  notion  is  that 
there  can  be  but  forty  artists  in  all  the  British 
empii-e,  and  that  there  are  forty,  and  but  forty, 
more— unequal,  it  is  true,  to  the  task  at 
present— but  waiting  for  death  to  do  the  work 
of  clearing  the  way  by  degrees  for  them  to 
occupy  the  same  ground.  Let  ns,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  ask  for  those  forty  to  be 
made  up.  It  is  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen  to 
compel  this— no  other  power  can.  It  is  in 
vain  to  think— if  there  are  any  indeed  who 
are  weak  and  vain  enough  to  think  it— that 
the  Royal  Academy  wiU  reform  itself.  This 
be  assured,  all  ye  who  are  interested,  it  will 
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nerer  do.  Nothing  will  induce  a  "  monopoly" 
to  destroy  itself.  No  man  could  be  expected 
to  ijive  up  the  hicrative  trade  of  gold  laec- 
makinf?  of  his  own  accord,  and  for  the  mere 
sake  of  justice,  and  to  profit  others.  To  open 
the  doors  of  the  Academy  would  bo  to  admit 
rivalry,  and  "  competition,"  and  Free  Trade 
in  art.  Who  can  expect  those  who  hold  the 
position,  and  the  shop  window  so  well  placed, 
to  give  it  \ip,  or  to  admit  others  to  a  share  in 
it.  Human  nature  is  too  selfish  for  this,  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  of  it ;  but  surely  no 
Eoyal  patronage  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
better  things  and  fairer  doings.  May  we 
hope,  therefore,  that  if  the  Albert  Hall,  built 
out  of  funds  got  from  the  public  for  the 
encouragement  of  art  and  to  help  artists,  is 
destined  in  the  future  to  hold,  and  to  house 
free  of  cost,  the  Royal  Academy,  then 
should  the  doors  of  this  larger  building  be 
thrown  open  for  a  fair  number  of  those  whose 
artistic  works  are  found  worthj-  to  fill  a  space 
in  it.  C.  B.  A. 


EDINBURGH. 

(FeOM  OTm  OWN  COEEESPONDENT.) 

THE  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy  has  been  open  for  some  weeks, 
and  purchases  to  the  amount  of  £6,000  have 
been  made— a  good  certihcate  of  merit.  The 
architectural  section  has  often  been  grudged  the 
space  it  occupies,  specially  by  artists  whose 
finished  water-colours  have  been  lately  rejected 
in  great  numbers  for  lack  of  room.  These  ob- 
jectors have  no  reason  to  complain  this  year 
of  architecture  as  an  interloper.  It  has  not 
come  to  the  front  with  any  works  of  magni- 
tude or  great  public  interest,  and  this  circum- 
stance has  doubtless  suggested  a  new  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  much  larger  percentage,  both 
of  water-colours  and  architectural  drawings, 
are  exhibited.  The  latter  are  now  classed  to- 
gether in  the  small  octagon,  an  apartment  so 
dimly  lighted  under  the  cloudy  skies  of  March 
that  the  drawings  Avhich  could  then  be  hardly 
seen  were  in  great  peril  of  being  over-hastily 
criticised.  The  gleams  of  April  sunshine 
however  have  come,  and  this  drawback  is  al- 
most altogether  removed.  Considering  the 
average  quality  of  the  pictorial  element  in 
these  drawings,  the  new  arrangement  is  per- 
haps the  bestthat  co\ild  be  made.  They  are  all 
placed  together  on  the  line  or  near  it,  in  a 
more  subdued  light,  and  in  circumstances 
more  favourable  for  a  critical  inspection  of 
their  proper  merits,  than  when  they  hung  in 
aU  positions  in  the  northern  room  and  in  da- 
maging contrast  with  finished  water-colours. 
Still  it  might  be  some  improvement  if  subjects 
■which  could  stand  the  contrast  were  allowed 
to  do  so,  where  they  were  of  high  artistic 
merit  or  much  public  interest.  The  separation 
is  justified  by  the  privilege  allowed  to  archi- 
tectural drawings  of  dispensing  with  much 
that  is  required  in  the  finished  picture.  The 
mere  fact  of  a  birilding  being  erected  in  this 
locality,  provided  there  be  some  accuracy  of 
delineation,  creates  in  the  drawing  sufficient  in- 
terest to  give  it  place  upon  the  walls.  Unlimited 
chromatic  license  is  allowed,  and  under  this 
law  of  liberty,  natural  efi'ects  and  the  har- 
mony of  colour  are  too  frequently  ignored. 
Skies  and  their  broken  and  unbroken  reflec- 
tions on  the  lights  get  "very  very  blue,  the 
trees  extremely  green."  In  some,  sunshine  is 
represented  as  the  livid  glow  of  some  volcanic 
fire  or  imearthly  light ;  whilst  in  others  the 
atmosphere  of  the  pictures  makes  the  spectator 
shiver.  Houses  built  of  the  same  material  (if 
specifications  were  consulted)  take  the  sunny 
tint  of  Craigleith  which  Grecian  Williams 
loved  to  copy,  or  are  loaded  with  dingy 
red  and  yellow,  representing  strata  more  than 
40  miles  away.  In  these  circumstances,  which 
never  seem  to  alter,  the  arrangement  which 
keeps  architecture  apart  is  undoubtedly  the 
best.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  allowing 
the  spectator  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
architecture  of  the  day,  as  far  as  the  Exhibi- 
tion represents  it,  whilst  the  drawings  are  aU 


in  a  position  favourable  for  examination  of 
details. 

Upwards  of  thirty  subjects  are  this  year  ex- 
hibited, being  about  a  third  more  than  the 
number  of  the  preceding  year.  The  great 
majority  are  of  local  intei'cst,  and  in  nowise 
representative  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art. 
Of  works  of  the  imagination,  or  castles  in  the 
air,  we  have  six  or  seven.  Unhampered  by 
the  disquieting  thought  that  they  have  to  be 
paid  for  and  constructed,  the  exuberance  of 
ornament  which  these  creations  of  the  fancy 
display  is  what  we  might  expect.  They  are 
generally  samples  of  no  mean  excellence  in 
drawing,  and  are  beyond  criticism  as  the  vi- 
gorous protest  of  hopeful  youth  against  the 
iiiiiform  economy  which  marks  the  great  bulk 
of  architectm-e  actually  executed — a  level  to 
which  by-and-by  they  will  surely  come.  Of 
these  we  can  only  notice  two.  Mr.  Price,  from 
Aberdeen,  in  No.  760,  gives  in  his  "  architec- 
tural idea  "  of  a  church  a  very  vigorous  sketch 
in  brown  ink,  but  rather  heavily  etched  in  the 
shadows.  The  one  great '  fault  of  the  design 
is  the  lack  of  judgment  in  disposing  of  his 
ornament,  which  in  itself  is  graceful  and 
eflective,  if  there  were  only  less  of  it.  The 
idea  of  capping  one  belfry  ^vith  another  on 
the  top  of  the  tower  is  certainly  not  to  be 
commended.  The  design,  if  it  never  adorn 
the  landscape,  is  worthy  of  honourable  place  in 
the  portfolio. 

Mr.  Somerville,  in  811,  gives  us  his  idea  of 
the  "  Adaptation  of  the  Dome  to  Mediceval 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture,"  without  gi'V'ing 
much  help  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem 
treated  by  Sir  G.  Scott  and  so  weU  illustrated 
in  the  Bttilding  News.  Commending  the 
study  of  these  papers  to  Mr.  Somerville,  we 
may  add  that  his  idea  of  a  dome  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  steam-box  of  the 
locomotive,  as  we  have  about  twenty  of  these 
solids  projecting  through  what  seem  to  be  the 
ordinary  roofing  of  nave  and  aisles,  whilst 
the  one  great  dome  over  the  centre  partakes 
too  much  of  the  elongated  proportions  of  the 
spu-e.  Taking  the  liberty  to  remove  these 
absurd  appendages,  with  unnecessary  buttress- 
ing to  the  church,  the  di-awing  is  an  etcliing 
in  ink,  and  all  details,  with  exception  perhaps 
of  clerestory  lights,  very  accurately  drawn. 
The  windows  and  other  details  show  good 
appreciation  of  these  elements  of  beauty  in 
Gothic  architecture. 

Cottage  architecture  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Pilkington  in  805 — a  design  for  school  build- 
ings. The  principal  feature  of  the  decorative 
part  is  the  highly  ornamented  barge-board  and 
mullioned  windows.  The  belfry  is  of  wood, 
and  the  ornamental  connections  with  the  stone- 
Avork  appear  to  be  designed  without  regard  to 
the  efi'ects  of  weather,  and  suggest  fears  of 
the  whole  toppling  over  in  a  gale. 

In  villas,  the  exhibition  presents  no  subject 
for  remark  ;  but  of  mansion-houses,  large  and 
small,  there  are  not  a  few.  Mr.  Kinnear,  in 
780,  exhibits  a  very  happy  metamorphosis  of 
Auchmore  House,  of  which  the  spectator  can 
judge  by  a  small  elevation  of  the  front,  as  it 
appeared  before  the  alterations.  These  alter- 
ations are  Italian  in  style.  All  the  designs 
exhibited  this  year  avoid  ihe  Scotch  Baronial 
in  style,  and  there  is  hardlj'  a  turret  to  be 
seen.  We  miss  the  favourite  Scotch  baronial 
of  Mr.  Bryce,  U.S.A.  Iilr.  Leiper  exhibits 
three :  Nos.  779,  795,  and  818,  all  remarkable 
for  the  highly  artistic  treatment  of  the  masses 
of  his  structures,  and  the  judicious  and  happy 
delineation  thereof.  The  style  is  Jacobean 
Classic.  In  painful  contrast  with  these  as 
perspectives  are  the  designs  791,  '•  A  Shooting 
Lodge,"  and  797,  "  Lochinvar  House."  The 
colouring  of  the  landscape  and  edifice  in  the 
latter,  and  the  perspective  (which  represents 
the  edifice  as  very  shaky),  are  a  "  caution"  to 
all  who  wish  to  make  a  decent  appearance  in 
architecture  or  in  art.  In  the  same  category 
must  be  classed  No.  804, — ' '  Mansion  house  on 
Corstaphine  HiU," — which  in  colour  is  perhaps 
the  most  flagrant  ofi'ender  in  the  room.  As  a 
design  it  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cope 


with  the  difficulties  of  the  site.  It  consists  of 
one  large  circular  tower,  planted  at  the  corner, 
or  in  front,  of  a  very  ordinary  villa  of  the 
larger  sort,  and  its  awkward  position  in  con- 
nection therewith  is  not  improved  by  the  sham 
castellated  wall  carried  on  into  the  roof.  In 
these  three,  the  large  cii'cular  tower  is  domi- 
nant, and  in  none  has  the  treatment  been 
successful.  Messrs.  Beattie  and  Son,  in  792, 
— •' '  Lanark  Lodge  " — have  been  happier  in  the 
adoption  of  this  feature,  partly  by  its  position 
at  an  inner  angle,  and  partly  also  by  reducing 
the  proportions. 

The  Exhibition  contains  only  two  or  three 
designs  for  public  or  civic  buildings.  791  is  a 
section  of  the  telling-room  of  the  Royal  Bank, 
Glasgow,  with  Greek  or  Byzantine  detail.  759 
is  the  "  Mimieipal  BuUdings,  Aberdeen,"  which 
have  been  long  erecting  by  Messrs.  Peddie  and 
Kinnear.  The  length  of  frontage  is  very 
great,  and  the  material  granite,  but  by  happy 
fenestration  and  arcading,  with  a  stately  tower, 
the  edifice  is  a  masterpiece  of  simple  but 
effective  art.  766 — "New  Lecture  Hall  for 
Watson's  College" — is  drawn  to  a  scale  wholly 
disproportioned  to  its  size.  Like  many  another 
specimens  of  modern  Greek,  the  very  worst 
position  for  such  an  edifice  has  been  selected, 
at  the  foot  of  a  steep  declivity,  and  it  is  lighted 
from  the  roof  by  something  very  like  the 
chimney  of  a  magic  lantern. 

In  churches,  the  exhibition  is  exceptionally 
poor.  806 — Competitive  design  for  a  Church 
at  Oban,  by  Tilr.  SmaU — is  an  elegant  design, 
with  lofty  lancet  windows,  but  rather  unseemly 
projection  on  the  gable.  No.  777 — "  Proposed 
Free  Church,  Morningside  " — wUl  add  only 
another  poverty-stricken  specimen  to  the 
Gothic  of  this  city.  The  Building  Committee 
must  have  insisted  on  a  spire,  as  the  main 
building  is  of  the  most  bald  and  barren  order 
of  design  conceivable.  The  spire  and  tower  are 
far  too  lanky;  the  belfry  lomTcs,  too  near 
the  ringing-loft  windows,  and  there  is  a  lack 
of  other  windows  in  the  church  which  seems 
unaccountable.  The  wheel  window  in  the 
front  gable  is  not  large,  and  the  tracery 
(which  seems  to  have  been  studied  from  some 
wood  panel)  will  exclude  more  light  than  it 
admits.  813 — "  Interior  of  a  private  Roman 
Catholic  Chapel," — is  well  designed  about  the 
roof,  but  the  colouring  and  decorative  parts 
are  badly  managed  ;  the  drawing  of  angle 
pillars  and  statues  very  faulty.  752  is  "  The 
interior  of  the  new  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church"  about  to  be  erected  here  by  Mr. 
Anderson.  It  represents  a  long  and  very  lofty 
basilica  with  apsidal  chancel  and  transept. 
The  nave  is  "  fashed  ",with  no  pillars,  and  has 
much  wall-space,  relieved  by  mural  decora- 
tion. This  interior  is  very  imposing  from  its 
height ;  and  the  graceful  composition  of  the 
ground  chancel,  with  the  waggon-roof  of  the 
nave  supported  on  long  and  slender  pUlars, 
reminds  one  of  the  interior  of  Mr.  Burges's 
design  for  Edinburgh  Cathedral,  which  many 
thought  to  be  decidedly  the  best.  The  church 
has  secured  a  noble  site,  but  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  exterior  will  not  equal  the  interior 
design.  The  style  is  Early  Gothic,  of  a  conti- 
nental aspect,  and  the  windows  of  the  nave, 
being  double  lancets,  with  large  plain  circular 
apertures  above,  give  an  air  of  poverty  to  the 
design  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

There  is  little  space  left  to  notice  the  street 
architecture  of  the  Exhibition.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  will  bear  comparison  with  any 
before  noticed.  The  only  two  examples  are 
in  Forrest  Road,  and  they  would  be  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Building 
News,  which  would  be  much  more  satisfactory 
than  any  description  which  cordd  be  given. 
799  is  a  block  now  finishing  by  Mr.  Shiels. 
The  drawing  does  not  do  justice  to  either 
the  material  or  happy  outline  of  the  parts.  _  If 
one  must  find  artistic,  if  not  constructive 
fault,  it  would  be  to  notice  the  lack  of  artistic 
treatment  in  the  wire  lintels,  avoided  hov/ever 
in  No.  751,  "The  Odd  Fellows'  HaU,"  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hay.  This  building,  being  a  public 
enterprise,  is  much  more  ornate.    It  presents 
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a  lofty  gablo  in  the  centre,  snrinoinited  by  a 
modern  Madonna  and  her  Child.  The  gable 
is  Hanked  by  two  sqnare  turrets,  and  a  judi- 
cious application  ^vithout  any  overloading-  of 
the  facade  with  sculptured  detail,  as  well  as  a 
slight  projection  of  the  whole,  make  up  a  very 
graoeful  and  picturesfiue  addition  to  this  street, 
which,  perhaps,  contains  more  artistic  study 
of  design  than  can  bo  found  in  all  the  stately 
buildings  which  have  been  lately  added  to  the 
west. 


BOURNEMOUTH— AN  IMPRESSION. 

A SHORT  visit  to  Bournemouth  on  business, 
■with  an  oye  also  to  admire  those  natural 
beauties  which  it  in  common  -with  other  soa-sido 
places  possesses,  has  sniEciently  impressed  the 
■writer  ■with  the  ■want  of  that  agreeable  union 
between  art  and  nature  ■which,  singularly  enough, 
seems  to  mark  especially  most  -watering-placos. 
That  there  is  a  singular  incongruity  bet-ween  the 
natural  surroundings  of  the  place  and  the  nume- 
rous detached  residences  -which  of  late  years 
have  sprung  up  over  its  undulating  surface — any 
visitor  -who  liappens  to  spend  a  few  hours  there 
will  testify.  Thoro  is,  in  short,  a  want  of  some 
intervening  link  or  bond  of  union  which  sli.nll 
agreeably  blend  the  barren  expanse  of  heath- 
clad  common  with  the  scattered  heaps  of  bricli 
and  mortar.  To  the  casual  visitor  the  impression 
that  it  is  neither  town  nor  country,  but  a  confused 
huddling  of  the  two  elements,  can  hardly  fail  to 
create  a  kind  of  disappointment.  There  is  no 
unbroken  line  of  expansive  terraces  skirting  the 
coast  as  at  Brighton  ;  no  regular  lines  of  streets 
to  compose  the  eye  of  the  wandering  visitor,  but 
a  constant  interruption  of  surface  and  sky-line 
by  villas  of  a  class  which  rather  aggravate  than 
otherwise  the  grievance  of  confusedness.  The 
town  itself  has  undoubtedly  been  spoilt  by  an 
unchecked  propensity  of  peddling  speculative 
land  proprietors  and  builders,  who  care  only  to 
cover  their  land  for  profit.  But  perhaps  a  greater 
evil  is  the  utter  want  of  regulation  in  the  plan- 
ning, or  the  bad  laying  out  of  the  roads,  which 
the  authorities,  town  commissioners,  or  owners 
of  land  have  tolerated.  This,  undoubtedly,  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  confused  ap- 
pearance alluded  to.  Hardly  three  houses  can  be 
found  in  a  line  with,  or  at  right  angles  to,  each 
other.  Aspect  or  prospect  seems  disregarded. 
It  may  be  said  views  of  the  sea  are  to  be  obtained 
at  any  hazaj-d.  But  only  a  few  facing  the 
coast  can  possibly  obtain  this  advantage. 

Land  here  is  increasing  in  value,  and  some 
sites  fetch  fabulous  prices.  Bournemouth  is  just 
now  a  vei-y  fashionable  resoi-t,  and  inducement  is 
offered  to  builders  and  others  to  put  up  a  superior 
class  of  residence  as  regards  accommodation.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  anything  beyond 
barest  utility  has  been  attempted  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  even  here  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  Speculative  builders  generally 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  undervaluing  or  overlook- 
ing just  those  little  requirements  in  a  gentle- 
man's residence  which,  after  all,  constitute 
its  main  interest  and  value,  and  which  are  duly 
valued  as  such.  For  example,  the  necessary 
offices  are  cramped  to  obtain  large  reception 
rooms  ;  staircases  and  halls  are  pinched ;  and  the 
finishings  and  detail  of  the  houses  generally  show 
a  want  of  taste  and  discernment  in  just  those 
things  necessary  to  make  a  good  impression.  In 
short, there  is  a  "disproportion,"  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  manifest  between  the  essential  and  subsi- 
diary members  which  evince  the  want  of  the 
architect  or  master-mind  in  the  construction  of 
the  houses  and  the  laying  out  of  the  accessories 
and  ground-work.  Nothing  certainly  can  be 
more  hideous  than  the  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  villas,  as  regards  their  position  and  natural 
accessories,  are  planned.  The  landscape-gardener 
has  been  certainly  ignored,  and  the  style  or 
character  of  the  villas  in  many  instances  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  scenery  or  immediate  sui'- 
roundings.  As  I  have  hinted,  building  restrictions 
as  to  line  of  frontage  and  intervening  spaces 
■would  have  a  good  effect;  conflicting  interests 
have  seriously  marred  an  otherwise  beautiful 
locality. 

There  is  no  skill  shown  in  thinning  the  thick 
plantations  of  fix-  which  abound,  and  which  might 
have  been  managed  to  produce  much  effeoK  As 
it  is,  the  firs  are  thinly  dotted  about,  destroying 
breadth  and  repose,  or  so  dense  as  to  shut  out  all 


view.  Many  houses,  again,  are  so  denuded  of 
verdure,  that  a  glimpse  of  a  fir  would  bo  a  boon. 

Besides  the  coast  scenery,  there  are  few  attrac- 
tions at  Boui-nomouth.  I  may  note  the  Pleasure 
Grounds,  which  occupy  a  valley  running  through 
the  town,  as  in  course  of  formation ;  the  competi- 
tion for  plans  appeared  in  those  pages.  It  will 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place  by  restoring 
the  green  foliage  so  much  wanted.  At  present, 
nothing  but  dark  sombre  firs  relieve  the  barren 
sandy  soil,  and  form  a  background  to  the  build- 
ings. A  little  bright  deciduous  foliage  will  won- 
derfully im]n-ove  the  contrast. 

One  of  the  few  architectural  features  of  inte- 
rest is  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's,  designed  by  Mr. 
Street,  I  believe.  The  structure  is  a  handsome 
one,  but  the  at  present  uncrowned  tower  is,  I 
think,  its  chief  merit.  It  is  certainly  a  fine 
tower,  the  upper  stage  being  marked  by  lofty 
windows,  deeply  recessed  and  moulded,  which 
makes  it  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  distance. 
The  interior  is  very  ornate,  and  the  church  is  one, 
I  understand,  noted  for  its  Ritualistic  services. 
Here,  as  elsewhere.  Ritualism  appears  to  be  in 
the  ascendant;  and  only  the  other  day  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  was  compelled  to  take  exception  to 
some  excess  of  religious  zeal,  in  the  consecration 
of  a  new  church  at  Springbourne. 

Yet,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  Bournemouth  is 
a  rapidly  rising  place.  Other  watering-places  on 
the  south  coast,  Torquay  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
conspicuously,  have  greater  attractions,  but  the 
former  and  the  Devonshire  sea-side  are  farther 
removed  from  the  metropolis.  Bournemouth  pos- 
sesses a  fine  sea-frontage,  skirted  by  lofty  cliffs 
of  sand,  and  being  protected  in  a  natural  bay,  with 
Swanage  on  the  west  and  a  like  projecting  cliff  on 
the  east,  its  air  is  proverbially  mild,  and  as  a 
winter  resort  it  is  much  frequented.  It  has  suf- 
fered much  from  the  want  of  a  well-directed 
scheme  of  laying  out,  and  from  want  of  skill  in 
the  design  of  its  buildings  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  at- 
tributable to  the  limited  amount  of  local  talent. 
A  new  railway  is  being  formed  to  Poole,  a  place 
of  some  little  trade  formerly,  though  now  sink- 
ing into  a  quiet  life.  Corfe  Castle  is  one  of  the 
few  notable  remains  in  this  part  of  the  southern 
coast.  G.  H.  G. 


THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ART.-* 

1AM  now  about  to  close  the  very  fitful  and 
non-continuous  series  of  lectui-es  which  I 
have  from  time  to  time,  during  the  last  fourteen 
years,  had  the  honour  of  delivering  from  this 
chair. 

I  have  to  express  my  regret  that  it  has  never 
been  in  my  power,  owing  to  the  press  of  other 
engagements,  to  give  the  full  complement  of  six 
lectures  in  each  season  ;  and  that  in  some  years 
I  have  been  prevented  by  circumstances, — 
wholly  beyond  my  own  control — from  lecturing 
at  all.  I  may  further  mention  that  my  earlier 
lectures  were  only  pro-professnrial,  and  were 
coupled  with  a  parallel  course,  on  Classic  Archi- 
tecture, by  Mr.  Smirke,  who  subsequently,  on 
being  appointed  professor,  took  for  five  years  the 
whole  duty  upon  himself;  so  that,  as  I  said  before, 
my  own  lectures  have  been  but  fitful  and  non- 
continuous. 

I  have  further  to  confess  that  these  disjected 
lectures  have  been  for  the  most  part  limi,ted  to  the 
particular  phase  of  our  art  in  which  I  am  myself 
most  deeply  interested  ;  for  I  do  not  see  much 
utility  in  artificially  forcing  myself  to  appear  as  a 
teacher  in  a  phase  which  is  not  that  which  I  view 
as  my  special  mission. 

I  trust,  however,  that  on  my  own  special  sub- 
ject I  may  have  been  useful  ;  anyhow,  I  believe 
I  have  done  more  than  has  been  done  before,  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  have  at  least  taken  an  infinity  of 
pains,  and  that  by  the  kind  aid  of  those  around 
me,  I  have  illustrated  my  lectures  by  drawings 
profuse  in  number,  and  often  excellent  in  execu- 
tion. 

My  lectures  have  been  non-continuous,  not 
only  as  to  their  periods  of  delivery,  but  as  to  their 
subjects.  I  think,  however,  they  will  be  found, 
should  they  be  hereafter  published,  to  contain  a 
fairly  clear  account  of  the  rise  and  perfection 
of  our  Mediaeval  architecture,  with  some  useful 
digressions  extending  somewhat  beyond  this 
range. 

I  have  not  continued  this  history  of  Mediaeval 
architecture  beyond  the  period  of  its  perfect  de- 
velopment ;  because,  beautiful  though  are  its  late 

*  Sir  Geo.  Gubeet  Scott's  last  lecturejat  the  Eoyal 
Aeademj. 


phases,  their  history  does  not  maintain  the  same 
intei  est  with  that  of  the  noble  onthusiaBm  -wUch 
urged  on  its  earlier  growth. 

On  now  closing  my  lectures,  I  think  I  may  be- 
come, for  once,  rather  more  discursive,  and  may 
venture  a  little  to  the  right  and  loft,  and  in  other 
directions,  in  search  of  matters  bearing  generally 
upon  architectural  art  as  viewed  in  reference  to 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  which 
concerns  yourselves  more  nearly)  in  reference  to' 
your  own  individual  studios. 

Our  art,  as  has  so  often  been  remarked,  differs 
from  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  in 
this, — that  whereas  they  arise  directly  from  the 
artistic  aspirations  of  our  nature,  apart  from  prac- 
tical necessities  and  utdity,  ours  ai'ises  first  from 
these  necessities,  and  then  from  the  desire  to 
clothe  their  results  with  beauty.  It  may  bo  said 
that  the  yearning  after  abstract  beauty  unlinked 
with  utility  is  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  sen- 
timent; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  around 
us  throughout  the  creations  of  nature,  we  are 
prompted  to  reply  that,  in  linking  beauty  with 
utility,  we  are  more  directly  imitating  Him 
who  made  man  in  His  own  imago,  and  in  whose 
works  this  union  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful 
is  one  of  the  most  universal  characteristics. 

Architecture,  then,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
building,  is  the  decoration  of  construction.  If  I 
were  lecturing  on  architecture,  in  the  broadest 
form  of  the  expression,  I  must  treat  throughout 
of  construction,  and  of  its  decova.tion,  pari  passu, 
as  the  latter  has  but  little  meaning  if  severed 
from  the  former,  which  is  its  groundwork.  And, 
even  in  lectures  from  this  chair,  where  architec- 
ture is  viewed  specially  in  its  character  as  a  Fine 
Art,  it  is  still  impossible-.— as  indeed  it  would  be 
undesirable — wholly  to  sever  that  higher  charac- 
teristic from  the  more  practical  phase  to  which  it 
owes  its  origin. 

Now,  the  history  of  this  concurrence  of  art  with 
construction  is  the  History  of  Architecture  ;  and, 
to  an  architectural  historian  who  is  capable  of 
taking  at  once  an  artistic,  a  philosophical,  a  poli- 
tical, and  a  religious  view  of  the  facts  which  he 
chronicles,  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
to  follow  out  from  the  earliest  ages  to  which  we 
can  carry  back  our  researches, — firstly,  the  prac- 
tical changes  in  building,  arising  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  climate,  the  stage  of  civilisation,  the 
traditions  of  race,  and  the  varied  influences  of 
political  and  religious  circumstances ;  and  to 
connect  with  these  the  changes,  the  progress,  and 
perhaps  the  decline  and  degradation  of  the  art 
made  use  of  in  the  decoration  of  their  buildings  ; 
and  to  trace  out  the  causes  which  led  to  those 
changes. 

Let  us  not,  however,  suppose  that  a  knowledge, 
bow-ever  intimate  or  accurate,  of  architectural 
history,  is  of  necessity  a  part  of  the  study  of  ar- 
chitecture itself.  On  the  contrary,  at  no  period 
when  a  genuiue,  unborrowed  style  of  architecture 
has  prevailed,  has  any  knowledge  whatever 
existed  of  the  history  of  art  ;  nor  at  any  period 
previous  to  our  own  has  the  history  of  architec- 
ture— beyond  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome — been  viewed  as  any  object  of 
study. 

From  the  dawn  of  civilisation  to  what  is  known 
as  "  the  revival  of  letters,"  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  possessed  each  a  genuine  architecture 
of  their  own  ;  all  growing,  by  a  natural  growth, 
from  an  original  stem — unborrowed  and  unimi- 
tated — and  practised  by  artists  highly  skilled  in 
their  art,  but  ignorant  of  its  history. 

The  "revival  of  letters"  was  followed  by  a 
revival  also  of  the  architecture  of  those  races 
whose  literature  was  resuscitated  ;  and  with  this 
revival  came  a  certain,  though  scanty,  knowledge 
of  its  history  ;  but  the  investigation  of  the  entire 
history  of  architectural  art,  and  the  constituting 
it  into  a  branch  of  our  literature,  has  been  reserved 
for  a  period  which  possesses  no  architectural  .style 
of  its  own,  excepting  as  the  result  of  revival  or 
imitation. 

Is,  then,  this  study  to  be  viewed  as  a  thing  to 
be  avoided  ?  Certainly  not.  Our  predecessors 
worked  honestly  and  with  perfect  success,  in  ac- 
cordance -with  the  conditions  of  their  times ; 
those  of  our  times  are  whollj  different,  though, 
I  fear,  the  reverse  of  favourable  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, they  are  the  conditions  to  which  we  have 
succeeded  in  the  due  course  of  events  which  we 
could  but  little  control.  It  may  be  that  this  his- 
torical and  archaeological  tendency  of  our  time  is 
the  saving  clause  in  our  position  ;  which,  in  its 
absence,  might  have  been  an  utter  blank.  Let 
us  not,  then,  throw  away  that  which,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  be  our  solitary  birthright,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  recovering  conditions  long  since 
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passed  out  of  our  reach.  It  is  ours  rathor  to  use 
wol-and  wisely  what  we  possess,  regulating,  con- 
troll'ng,  and  guiding  it,  striving  earnestly  after 
hetttr  things  by  whatever  moans  ;  but  without 
rejecting  those  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of 
our  jeriod. 

NtvertholosSjletit  ever  be  remembered  that  art 
history  is  not  art,  nor  architectural  histoi-y  archi- 
teotwe.  They  may,  like  the  Syren's  song,  lead 
us  w.de  of  our  mark,  though  they  may,  perhaps, 
if  rightly  used,  be  made  to  jguide  or  aid  us  in  a 
right  path. 

Thi  study,  however,  of  architectural  history 
has  laany  and  wholly  different  phases.  It  may, 
for  esample,  be  followed  purely  from  an  historical 
and  archaeological  point  of  view,  or  it  may  be 
pursued  mainly  with  an  artistic  sentiment.  Both 
are  interesting,  but  I  need  hardly  say,  the  latter 
is  the  spirit  in  which  our  studies  as  artists  should 
be  followed  up. 

Ic  may,  again,  even  if  artistic  in  its  purpose, 
be  followed  up  generally,  and  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  history  of  the  art  ;  or  it  may,  while 
not  neglecting  the  main  line  of  history,  be  con- 
centrated and  intensified  upon  those  styles,  or 
that  style,  which  we  desire  to  be  the  guide  and 
foundation  of  our  own  artistic  productions.  I 
need  not  say  that  here,  again,  the  latter  is  the 
course  most  profitable  to  ourselves. 

The  great  danger  of  the  study  is  the  dissipation 
and  unfocussing  of  our  own  artistic  thoughts  ; 
just  as  the  great  strength  of  the  days  when  this 
study  was  imknown  was  the  absolute  concentra- 
tion of  all  architectural  thought  upon  the  matter 
actually  in  hand — an  advantage  which  in  our  day 
is  absolutely  and,  I  fear,  irrecoverably  lost. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  has  become  a 
part  of  the  necessary  education  of  a  gentleman 
to  know  something  of  the  past  history  of  our  great 
art ;  and,  a  fortiori,  it  is  necessary  to  an  architect, 
if  only  as  a  matter  of  literary  culture.  We  must, 
however,  take  care  that  our  thoughts  and  tastes 
are  not  led  away  by  it  into  a  state  of  objectless 
dissipation,  having  no  concentration  on  any  one 
guiding  form  of  art,  but  viewing  all  forms  of 
beauty  with  equal  pleasure,  and  free  from  any 
strong  and  healthy  preference. 

The  most  natural  course  for  the  student  of 
architectural  history  is  to  limit  himself  mainly 
and  firstly  (though  not  eventually,  perhaps)  to 
those  styles  from  which  our  own  architecture, 
whether  native  or  borrowed,  whether  living  or 
revived,  is  lineally  descended — "  to  look  to  the 
rock  whence  we  were  hewn."  And  truly  it  is  a 
right  glorious  genealogy  which  we  can  boast  ! 

The  history  of  architecture  is  the  history  of 
civilisation,  for  architecture  unites  and  embraces 
the  sister  arts,  and  art  is  the  visible  exponent  of 
civilisation. 

Our  more  Western  civilisation  is  distinct  from 
that  of  the  far  East ;  and,  without  disparagement 
to  the  latter,  its  study  may  be  viewed  as  separate 
from  it. 

Our  own  branch  of  civilisation  and  art  may  be 
said  to  have  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
of  the  Tigris,  and  of  the  Nile,  and  to  have  moved 
westward  with  a  quiet  course  along  the  genial 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  while  the  Eastern 
branch  took  a  contrary  direction  by  India  and 
China,  reaching  Japan  and  perhaps  the  opposite 
continent  of  America.  Let  us,  however,  confine 
our  attention  to  our  own  branch. 

Though  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  were  the  nursery  of  our  race,  and  though 
recent  discovery  has  made  us  in  some  degree 
familiar  with  their  architectural  monuments,  we, 
nevertheless,  fail  to  trace  them  back  to  a  period 
which  will  compare  with  the  antiquity  of  the 
remains  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  studying 
the  one,  we  long  for  relics  carrying  us  back  to  a 
date  even  approaching  that  of  the  known  history 
of  the  inhabitants,  while  in  the  other  we  are  per- 
plexed to  find  chronological  room  for  works 
stretching  back  into  such  imknown  regions  of  the 
past. 

Egypt  must,  we  may  fear,  ever  remain  a  land 
of  mystery.  Its  chronology  seems  inscrutable, 
its  painting,  its  sculpture,  and  its  architecture 
alike  wonderful  and  mysterious.  One  flash  of 
«  historical  light  shines  upon  its  earlier  days — like 
the  lightning  upon  the  midnight  landscape — in 
the  Scriptural  history  of  those  three  centuries 
during  which  the  people  of  Israel  sojourned  there 
and  helped  in  their  slavery  to  prepare  materials 
for  its  structures.  After  this  it  seems  again  in- 
volved in  indistinctness  till  the  period  of  its 
decline.  Its  monuments  seem  continuous  through 
all  these  ages,  and  even  onwards  to  the  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire  ;  but  how  early  they  com- 


menced no  antiquary  has  yet  been  able  to  show  ; 
while,  strangely  enough,  the  earliest  and  latest 
monuments— those  preceding  Greek  architecture 
by,  perhaps,  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  those 
erected  when  that  art  was  in  decay— as  clearly 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  stylo  as  do  tbo  earlier 
and  later  of  our  own  Mediajval  buildings. 

Their  character  may  be  said  to  bo  threefold. 
The  imitation  almost  of  mountains  in  the  pyra- 
mids, the  rock-cut  tombs,  and  the  architecture 
proper — which  is  columnar  in  its  most  stupen- 
dous form,  and  whose  greatest  remaining  monu- 
ment is  the  mighty  Hall  of  Karnac,  with  its  hun- 
dred and  thirty  columns — perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive of  all  the  works  of  antiquity.  All  these 
were  accompanied  by  painting  and  sculpture  of  a 
highly  mythic  but  most  marked  and  characteristic 
kind. 

An  art  like  this,  existing  in  full  perfection  in 
its  ancient  monumeuts,  and  also  as  a  still  living 
art,  side  by  side  with  the  rise  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, could  not  fail  to  exercise  some  influence 
upon  it  ;  yet  the  evidences  of  that  influence  are 
far  from  being  clear.  The  genius  of  the  two  peo- 
ples was  absolutely  distinct,  and  Egypt  was 
already  a  conquered  nation  while  Greece  was 
making  its  early  strides  towai-ds  fame.  They 
were,  too,  of  wholly  different  racos,  so  that, 
though  the  young  nation,  during  those  brilliant 
strivings  which  led  to  its  surpassing  all  races  of 
men  in  its  culture,  was  familiar  with  Egypt,  and 
must  have  looked  with  wonder  at  its  almost  ap- 
palling structures,  it  is,  after  all,  but  little  that 
we  can  trace  of  actual  imitation ;  and  that, 
stranoely  enough,  not  of  the  productions  of  its 
living  art,  but  of  a  phase  which  had  been  extinct 
fully  a  thousand  years.  The  inner  and  earliest 
sanctuaries  at  Karnac,  and  an  obscure  rock-cut 
tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  contain  pillars  to  which  we 
trace  some  resemblance  in  the  Grecian  Doric  ;  but 
whether  that  resemblance  was  intentional  or  acci- 
dental no  one  can  say.  Curiously,  the  tomb  of 
Beni  Hassan  evinces  proof  of  the  imitation  of 
timber  construction,  which  gives  it  an  additional 
alliance  with  the  Doric  ;  but  can  we  conceive  of 
a  new  art,  founded  on  wood  construction,  being 
imitated  from  an  art  of  a  thousand  years  back, 
which  chanced  to  evince  the  same  conditions  ? 
As  reasonable  would  it  be  for  timber  constructors 
in  our  own  colonies  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches  which  happen  to  suggest  a  timber 
prototype,  in  search  of  types  for  their  now  struc- 
tures. 

More  reasonable,  however,  it  may  be  to  sup- 
pose that  the  latest  type  of  Greek  art,  the  Corin- 
thian capital,  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 
foliated  and  bell-shaped  capitals  of  Egyptian 
columns. 

Passing,  for  a  moment,  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Tigris,  we  find  buried  under  the  Assyrian  mounds 
an  architecture  as  dili'erent  as  possible  from  the 
Greek,  yet  containing  a  few  almost  accidental 
foreshadowings  of  some  of  its  details.  This 
architecture,  seems,  however,  to  have  influenced 
firstly  that  of  Babylon  (now  almost  wnolly  lost), 
and  subsequently  that  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
which  brings  us  again  in  contact  with  the 
Greeks. 

Here  we  find,  at  last,  a  direct  similarity  in 
taste  ;  for,  difi'erent  as  are  their  capitals,  no  one 
can  look  at  drawings  of  the  columns  of  theChehil 
IMinar— the  great  hall  or  temple  built  by  Xerxes 
at  Persepolis — without  being  convinced  that  there 
was  a  near  relationship  in  their  style  to  that  of 
Greece.  Strangely  enough,  however,  this  resem- 
blance is  not  to  the  earliest  phase  of  Greek — the 
Doric — which  was  its  contemporary,  but  to  its 
second  phase — the  Ionic— which,  putting  aside 
the  chronological  difficulty,  need  not  be  wondered 
at,  as  the  Ionic  cities  had  long  lain  within  the  Per- 
sian monarchy.  Yet  it  goes  to  prove  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Persian  architecture  was  unconnected  with 
the  origin  of  that  of  Greece,  and  only  affected  its 
more  advanced  stage. 

I  view  Greek  architecture  then,  in  the  main,  as 
an  art  of  spontaneous  growth.  Its  first  form,  the 
Doric,  as  strictly  and  absolutely  Greek.  The 
second,  the  Ionic,  as  Greek  in  the  main,  but  with  a 
few  suggestions  from  the  land  of  the  Great  King  ; 
and  the  thii-d,  the  Corinthian,  as  equally  Greek, 
but  with  one  single  suggestion,  perhaps  from 
Egypt ;  the  whole  as  the  spontaneous  creation  of 
that  most  wonderful,  in  iniellectual  power,  of  all 
the  races  of  man — that  race  inspired,  as  it  would 
almost  seem,  of  God  to  be  our  instructors  in  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  our  initiators  in  science,  j  ust  as 
was  another  people  to  be  the  teachers  of  His  holy 
religion. 

The  actual  origin    of  Greek  architecture  is 


buried  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  If  the  building 
called  tho  Treasury  of  Atreus,  or  the  Tomb  of 
Agamemnon,  was  roally  of  that  period,  it  would 
distinctly  prove  that  what  we  now  know  as  Grecian 
architecture  was  unknown  to  the  heroes  in  tho 
"Iliad,"  inasmuch  as  over  its  entrance  remains  a 
little  piece  of  highly-docorative  columnar  work 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  tho  subsequent  archi- 
tecture of  Greece,  and  going  far  to  prove  that 
those  early  inhabitants  of  Greece  had  a  stylo  of 
building  which  did  not  evince  a  timber  but  a 
stone  original.  Of  these  early  structures,  includ- 
ing the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  Pelasgian  cities, 
Mr.  Freeman  eloquently  remarks,  —  "  These 
awful  remains  of  tho  world's  youth  stand  before 
us  as  the  i-elics  of  unrecorded  days,  of  tho  dim 
times  of  poetical  legend,  enveloped,  as  they  were, 
in  religious  mystery  for  ages  before  a  line  of  what 
we  deem  ancient  history  was  penned.  The  his- 
torians and  philosophers  of  the  days  of  Pericles 
knew  no  more  of  the  authors  of  these  gigantic 
fragments  than  ourselves  ;  all  that  survived,  even 
to  them,  wore  the  shadows  of  fallen  greatness,  the 
feeble  echoes  of  a  voice  long  since  hushed  in 
death.  Our  ancients  had  to  explore  the  remains 
of  these  far  earlier  days  by  tho  same  faint 
glimmerings  of  legend  and  tradition  as  ourselves 
....  and  to  us,  whose  early  youth  is  spent 
among  the  immortal  lays,  whose  living  substance 
is  called  up  by  even  the  pictured  resemblance  of 
these  massive  piles— monuments,  as  we  would 
fain  believe,  of  tho  days  of  Achilles  and  the  Atridse, 
and  the  old  time  before  them— to  us  every  rug- 
ged stone  seems  vocal  with  some  old  heroic  legend. 
Each  gateway  may  have  seen  the  marshalling  of 
heroes,  arrayed  to  man  the  thousand  ships  of 
Argos,  and  to  wait  upon  their  chariot-wheels,  to 
whom  Lous  had  consigned  her  twofold  throne  and 
sceptre." 

The  difficulty  is  to  explain  how,  in  a  country 
where  a  distinctly  stone  architecture  (stone  not 
only  in  fact,  but  in  idea)  had  for  ages  existed,  it 
could  be  suddenly  changed  for  an  architecture 
evidently  based  upon  a  timber  ideal.  Wore  it  only 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  tho  old  cities  which  re- 
mained, the  perplexity  would  be  less.  Such  walls 
exist  also  in  Etruria ;  yet  we  gather  from  Vitru- 
vius  that  the  Etruscan  temples  had  a  construc- 
tion founded  upon  timber.  It  is  that  little  scrap 
of  actual  columnar  architecture  at  Mycene  which 
defies  explanation,  but  which  is  thought  to  point 
to  an  Assyrian  original. 

The  Dorians,  however,  were  a  different  (how 
difi'erent  is  not  known)  and  an  invading  race.  It 
may  be  that  their  former  seat  had  been  in  a  specially 
timber  country,  and  their  former  architecture  ac- 
tually of  wood  ;  and  that,  on  emigrating  into  a 
stone  country,  they  translated  their  architecture 
into  its  prevailing  material. 

The  intrinsic  marvel,  however,  is  their  power 
to  invest  art,  so  homely  in  its  origin  and  so 
simple  in  its  character,  with  such  sublimity  of 
aspect  and  such  refined  beauty  of  detail.  But 
why  should  we  wonder  at  this  ?  Look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  their  figure- sculpture,  even  in  its  first 
archaic  simplicity,  and  we  need  not  wonder  at 
what  such  men  could  do.  But,  oh  !  look  at  it 
again,  after  the  desolating  Persian  had  been  driven 
from  their  shores,  when  the  shattered  institutions 
of  Greece  had  been  re-established,  and  her  ruined 
temples  restored;  when  national  glory,  self- 
gratulation,  and  thankfulness  had  given  a  new 
and  generous  impulse  to  every  feeling  -if  the  great 
mind  and  soul  of  Greece,  and  see  then  what  art 
they  produced  (you  know  it  right  well  in  the 
Elgin-room  at  our  own  museum),  and  then  you 
need  not  wonder  at  any  other  miracles  of  art  that 
they  performed  ! 

(To  he  contimied.) 


The  original  oak  screen  of  fifteenth  century 
construction,  which  formerly  decorated  the  chancel 
at  S.  Mary's  Church,  Taunton,  has  been  discovered 
in  a  remote  place  by  Mr.  Edward  Jeboult.  It  is  of 
light  and  beautiful  workmanship  of  the  Perpen- 
dicular style,  and  in  keepmg  with  the  peculiar 
design  of  the  church.  The  same  local  antiquary 
has  rescued  a  large  portion  of  S.  James's  screen,  of 
similar  style,  and  highly  illuminated  in  colour. 
Specimens  of  both  have  been  placed  in  the 
Somersetshire  and  Taunton  Museum. 

It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  parish  church  of 
Askby-de-la-Zouch.  In  1829  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  church  underwent  considerable 
alteration.  It  was  then  re-pewed,  and  galleries 
were  erected  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The 
expense  then  incurred  was  about  £1,200.  The 
church  is  an  ancient  and  substantially  built  stone 
edifice. 
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DODDINGXON  KBCTORY. 

Until  recently  tho  living  of  Doddington,  in 
Cambridt,'fiBhire,'lif!Ulby  the  Rev.  Algornon Peyton, 
■was  well  known  as  "the  richest  in  England."  It 
had  an  old-fashioned  rectory-house  built  princi- 
pally of  timber,  lathed  and  plastered  inside  and 
out,  and  covorod  with  roofs  of  reed  thatch.  At 
tho  latter  end  of  the  summer  of  1871,  a  plumber, 
■whilst  mending  the  gutters,  managed  to  set  fire 
to  the  roof,  and  as  may  be  imagined,  a  very  short 
timo  sunicod  to  completely  destroy  both  tho  old 
roctory-houso  and  the  stables  adjoining,  with 
nearly  all  tho  goods  and  chattels  that  they  con- 
tained. Tho  presont  rector  at  once  engaged  the 
services  of  Mr.  William  Smith,  of  John-street, 
Adelphi,  to  prepare  plans  for  anew  rectory-house, 
and  the  building,  an  illustration  of  which 
we  give  this  week,  is  now  complete.  The 
mateiials  iised  aro  Whittlesea  bricks  for  tho 
walls,  Bath  stone  for  the  dressings,  and  Stafford- 
shire brindled  tiles  for  the  covering  of  roofs. 
For  the  intern nl  fittings  of  best  rooms,  pitch-pine 
has  been  freely  used,  with  other  woods.  Tho 
whole  of  the  works,  at  a  cost  of  over  £3,500, 
have  been  e.^ecuted  by  Mr.  John  T.  Fast,  builder, 
of  Melton  Mowbray,  under  tho  direction  of  the 
architect. 

NEW  SCHOOLS,  NEWPORT^  SALOP. 

One  of  our  illustrations  this  week  represents 
the  new  National  Schools,  Newport,  Salop, 
recently  erected  under  the  architectural  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  J.  Ladds,  architect.  Chapel-street, 
London.  The  accommodation  provided  is  for 
250  children  in  all,  and  consists  of  a  boys'  school- 
room, 41ft.  Gin.  by  19ft. ;  a  girls'  schoolroom,  at 
one  end  adjoining,  33ft.  by  18ft.;  infants'  school- 
room, of  same  dimensions,  with  two  class-rooms 
18ft.  by  10ft.  6in.,  and  separate  porches  and 
lobbies  for  boys  and  girls,  with  necessary  offices 
outside.  In  addition,  and  adjoining,  there  is  a 
master's  house.  The  following  are  references  to 
the  plan: — B,  boys'-school ;  C,  class-rooms;  D, 
boys'  entrance  ;  E,  gixds'  and  infants'  entrance ; 
F,  lavatory  ;  G,  girls'-school  ;  I,  infants'-school ; 
K,  kitchen ;  L,  living-room ;  S,  scullery ;  Y, 
yard. 

DESIGN  FOR  LEICESTER    TOWN    HALL    BY    E.  W. 
GODWIN. 

Our  readers  will  remember  something  of  this 
competition.  There  were  forty  sets  of  drawings 
sent  in,  and  after  conferring  amongst  themselves, 
the  Town  Council  wisely  decided  to  call  in  Mr. 
Street  as  referee.  On  June  23rd,  1871,  in  our 
criticVsm,  we  said,  "1250  shows  the  best  archi- 
tecture ;"  and  a  month  aft«r,  Mr.  Street,  in  his  re- 
port, said,  "The  architectural  character  of  this 
design  is  extremely  good.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  no  other  design  equal  to  it  in  this  respect,  and 
it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  so  beautiful 
a  design  carried  into  execution."  Mr.  Street's 
advice,  however,  was  not  followed,  as  the  Council 
awarded  the  first  premium  of  £200  to  Messrs. 
Barrett  and  Smith,  of  Leicester.  As  usual  in 
competitions,  whether  they  be  great  or  small,  a 
considerable  correspondence  followed,  but  the 
council's  decision  was  not  disturbed  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Godwin.  Though  the  design  was  not  carried 
into  execution,  we  consider  it  well  worthy  of  the 
foremost  place  in  our  paper,  as  given  to  day.  It 
will  by  many  be  not  considered  less  interesting 
at  the  present  time,  when  another  public  com- 
petition is  invited  for  designs  for  the  samo  build- 
ing. Tho  time  for  the  comjietition  terminates  on 
the  14th  of  next  month. 

SPECIMENS  OF  EARLY  GREEK  ART. 

We  have  to  apologise  this  week  for  a  blunder 
of  the  lithographic  printer's.  He  has  put  the 
right  name  on  the  wrong  plate,  namely, 
"  Specimens  of  Egyptian  Art "  should  he 
"  Specimens  of  Early  Greek  Art."  Next 
■week  we  "v.-ill  rectify  the  mistake,  as  far  as 
we  can,  by  giving  the  plate  illustrating 
Egyptian  art,  and  a  description  of  the  illustra- 
tions wrongly  designated  this  week. 

ALTAE  AND  ROOD,  SOUTH  LEIGH  CHURCH. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  new  Altar  and  Rood 
recently  cai-ried  out  during  the  restoration  of  this 
interesting  old  parish  church.  Tho  chancel 
archway  is  entirely  surrounded  with  paintings. 
The  chancel  screen  is  ancient,  but  all  traces  of 
the  old  Rood  had  disappeared  :  an  endeavour  ha.- 
been  made  to  supply  its  deficiency,  as  shown  by  the 
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illustration,  and,  upon  tho  now  Rood  aro  painted 
tho  figures  of  Our  Lord  with  tho  Blossed  Virgin 
and  S.  John.  Tho  whole  of  tho  work  is  executed 
in  English  oak,  and  the  lighter  colour  of  the  new 
work  clearly  shows  what  is  old  and  what  is 
now.  Tho  altar  is  also  framed  of  English  oak, 
in  a  very  substantial  manner.  The  panels 
aro  painted  to  represent  tho  adoration  of 
Our  Saviour  by  Saints  on  earth  and  in  Heaven. 
With  this  mode  of  treatment  but  one  embroidered 
frontal  is  required,  which  should  bo  a  very  rich 
one,  and  used  only  upon  tho  great  festivals.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  authorities  that  Saxon  Altars 
were  adorned  in  this  manner. 

Tho  paintings  on  Rood  and  Altar  wore  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Moore,  of  Great  Russell- 
street,  London,  and  tho  restoration  work  by  Mr. 
Groves,  builder,  of  Milton.  The  works  were  do- 
signed  and  superintended  by  Mr.  Clapton  C.  Rolfe, 
architect,  of  Reading. 


THE  REPORT  OP  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BOARD  OP  WORKS  FOR  1872. 

YEAR  BY  YEAR  the  report  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  becomes  more  and 
more  a  record  of  accomplished  facts.  Gradually 
the  minor  links  in  the  vast  network  of  drainage 
that  has  been  spread  beneath  the  metropolis  are 
being  completed  ;  the  two  great  riverside  tho- 
roughfares are  free  to  all  comers,  and  pleasant 
gardens  and  grass-swards  have  almost  effaced  the 
memories  of  the  rotting  wharves  and  foul  mud- 
banks  that  so  recently  disgraced  the  noble  river. 
Nor  only  in  the  capital  itself  are  the  traces  of  the 
Board's  work  manifest.  North  and  south, 
amid  the  rapidly  rising  suburbs — that  bid  fair,  in 
too  short  a  time,  to  vie  with  tho  parent  city  in 
density  and  extent — thanks  to  the  Board's  jurisdic- 
tion, have  been  saved  open  parks  and  spaces ;  east 
and  west  it  has  sought  sites  for  its  great  work- 
shops— its  pumping-stations,  and  the  like.  In  spite 
of  all  shortcomings  and  mistakes,  it  would  be  hard 
to  point  to  any  other  executive  body  that  has 
effected  so  much  good  work  in  so  short  a  time,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  health  and  convenience  oi  the 
inhabitants  of  London. 

Of  the  great  main  drainage  system,  the  only 
portion  not  completed  is  a  part  of  the  low  level 
sewer  on  the  north-side  of  the  Thames.  This  is 
now  being  can-ied  out  under  the  Chelsea  Em- 
bankment, together  with  the  new  western  pump- 
ing station,  which  is  being  erected  at  a  cost  of 
£183,739.  The  work  of  connecting  main  and 
local  sewers,  draining  the  low-lying  districts  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  with  the  northern 
low-level  intercepting  sewer,  has  been  further  pro- 
ceeded with  during  the  past  year ;  as  also  has 
been  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  a 
number  of  the  old  main  sewers  which  came  under 
the  authority  of  the  Board  at  its  formation. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  report  made  during 
the  year  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Board 
on  the  subject  of  the  ventilation  of  sewers.  The 
consideration  of  this  matter  has  for  a  long  period 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Board's  engineer, 
and  a  large  number  of  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  various  methods  of  ventilation 
brought  under  his  notice,  and  the  defects  attend- 
ing the  use  of  some  of  the  best  known  among 
them  are  briefly  pointed  out.  The  charcoal  ven- 
tilators wero  found  to  diminish  the  upward  cur- 
rent of  foul  air  through  the  shafts  and  confine  it 
in  the  sewers,  thereby  endangering  the  safety  of 
the  men  working  in  them  ;  the  method  of  ventila- 
tion by  means  of  air-flues  connected  with  the 
fm-naces  and  shafts  of  factories  and  ocher  build- 
ings has  also  partially  failed,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  displacing  the  noxious  gases  in  the  more 
distant  parts  of  a  long  sewer.  Another  plan 
which  has  been  found  impracticable,  thanks  to  the 
opposition  of  householders,  is  that  of  carrying 
pipes  from  the  crown  of  the  sewer  up  the  sides  of 
houses  to  a  height  above  the  level  of  the  upper 
windows.  The  neutralisation  of  sewer  eiSuvium 
by  means  of  acids,  though  sul^iessful  in  many 
cases,  has  not  been  uniformly  so,  owing  to  the 
reception  by  the  sewers  of  fumes  and  drainings 
from  chemical  factories,  which  counteracted  the 
otherwise  beneficial  effect  of  the  acids  employed. 
The  extension  of  the  plan  of  erecting  ornamental 
ventilating  shafts  in  the  streets  has  been  con- 
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sidorod.  Tlio  expense  attending  it.s  adoption  ap- 
pears, however,  seriously  to  militate  against  it. 
The  Board  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no. 
one  plan  can  bo  indiscriminately  applied  in  all 
localities,  and  that  tho  only  principle  capable  of 
wide  application  is  the  general  one  of  flusling 
the  sewers  with  such  a  copious  supply  of  witer 
that  the  decomposing  matter  within  them  fhall 
bo  diluted  and  removed  before  any  noxious 
gases  may  have  been  generated.  The  B»ard 
have  authorised  tho  Committee,  however,  to  3on- 
tinue  its  investigations,  with  tho  view  of  remov- 
ing as  far  as  possible  tho  grounds  of  any  local 
complaint,  and  each  case  that  arises  will  bo  cealt- 
with  in  tho  way  best  suited  to  its  particular  cir- 
cumstances. The  question  of  the  utilisation  of 
sewage  has  arrived  but  little  nearer  its  solution, 
unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  found  in  General  Scott's 
plan.  The  exporiments  of  tho  Native  Guano- 
Company  have  not  terminated  satisfactorily,  md. 
it  seems  hardly  likely  that  their  process  will  be 
adopted. 

Tho  Victoria  Embankment  has,  during  tho  year, 
been  repaved  and  the  roadway  repaired  at  a  cost 
of  £12,000,  and  the  Board  has  lately  contracted 
for  fencing  off  the  land  fronting  the  Middle  and 
Inner  Temple.  This  fence  will  consist  of  orna- 
mental iron  railings,  upon  a  dwarf  wall  of 
Portland  stone,  900  feet  in  length,  along  tho  south 
and  western  sides,  and  a  return  wall,  also  of  Port- 
land stone,  about  100  feet  long  and  11  feet  in 
height,  along  the  eastern  side  of  tho  Temple, 
with  two  pairs  of  carriage-way  gatos,  having 
footway  gates  on  either  side.  The  Chelsea  Em- 
bankment is  progressing  towards  completion.  A 
length  of  3,880  feet  of  river  wall  has  been  con- 
structed out  of  a  total  length  of  4,130  feet.  The 
wall  is  of  concrete,  faced  with  granite. 

The  principal  street  improvement  effected 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  formation  of  a 
new  thoroughfare  50  feet  wide  in  the  line  of  the 
old  Stingo-lane  in  continuation  of  Soymour-plac© 
from  Upper  York-street  to  Marylebone-road.  The 
new  street  is  450  feet  in  length,  and  was  opened 
in  September  last.  The  improvement  is  to  be 
completed  by  the  purchase,  at  the  price  of  £300, 
of  a  piece  of  ground  in  front  of  the  Marylebone 
County  Court-house,  in  order  that  the  approach 
from  Stingo-lane  to  Lisson-grove  may  be  more 
nearly  in  a  direct  line. 

The  wise  compliance  of  tho  Board  with  the 
popular  wish  to  retain  as  a  park  tho  whole  of  the 
11(5  acres  acquired  for  that  purpose  at  Finsbury 
Park  has  necessitated  a  further  outlay  there.  The 
portion  of  land  which  had  boen  reserved  for 
building  purposes  is  being  devoted  to  tho  pur- 
poses of  a  children's  playground,  a  fringe  of  trees 
being  planted  to  separate  it  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  park.  A  permanent  boundary  fence  has 
also  been  erected  in  the  Seven  Sisters'-road,  at  a 
cost  of  £322.  A  greenhouse  has  been  constructed 
in  the  park,  in  which  will  be  propagated  plants, 
to  be  placed  o  n  the  Thames  Embankment  and 
the  parks,  under  the  charge  of  the  Board.  A 
similar  greenhouse  has  been  erected  in  South- 
wark  Park,  and  there,  too,  the  idea  of  building  on 
one  part  of  the  site  has  been  prudently  relinquised. 
Seventy-three  acres  of  land  adjoining  Victoria- 
park,  which  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  have  been  trying  to  let  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  have  been  redeemed  by  the  Board  at  a  cost 
of  £20,450,  and  have  been  added  to  the  park, 
greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  East  Londoners,  and, 
if  we  may  judge  from  her  recent  visit,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  lady  whose  names  it  bears. 
Blackheath  and  Hampstead  would  now  hardly 
be  recognised  by  any  one  familiar  with 
their  neglected  condition  before  the  interference 
of  the  Board.  The  former  has  been  well  fenced, 
the  turf  looked  after,  seats  provided,  and  a  re- 
gular ride  provided  for  the  donkey  riders.  At 
Hampstead  Heath  the  equestrians,  too,  have  been 
cared  for,  and  regular  licenses  are  issued  by  the 
Board  to  the  men  and  boys  who  hire  out  the 
animals.  Stepney  Green,  which  the  Board  under- 
took in  1871  to  inclose  and  lay  out,  has  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  and  was  handed 
over  to  the  Mile  End  Vestry  in  August  last. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  is  now  being  direc- 
ted to  the  freeing  from  toll  the  bridges  over  the 
Thames.  The  financial  arrangements  for  the 
facilitiation  of  this  object  have  yet  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Government.  The  matters  of  gas 
and  water  supply,  in  which  the  Board  is  to  far  too 
great  an  extent  powerless,  are  also  referred  to  in 
the  report,  and  suggestions  offered  for  tho  im- 
provement of  the  present  divided  control  exer- 
cised over  tho  private  companies  to  whom  wo  are 
as  yet  content  to  entrust  those  important  interests. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  TITE. 

THE  news  of  the  death  of  Sir  William  Tite, 
which  happened  at  Torquay,  from  inflamma- 
tion of  tho  throat,  supevvaningonan  attack  of  bron- 
chitis, will  bo  received  with  regret  by  tho  three 
professions — Art,  Finance,  and  Politics, — with 
which  ho  was  more  or  less  intimately  connected. 

Sir  William  Tite  was  born  in  1802,  his  father 
■was  Mr.  Arthur  Tite,  a  city  merchant,  and  his 
mother,  Anno,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Elgie.  He 
was  christened  at  tho  old  church  of  S.  Bartholomew 
tho  Great,  West  Smithfield,  and  it  is  interesting- 
to  note  that  more  than  fifty  years  later,  when  it 
■was  proposed  to  restore  that  venerable  fabric,  he 
became  Chairman  of  the  Restoration  Committee, 
and  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  gave  £1,000 
towards  the  cost  of  the  work.  Ho  was  educated 
at  a  private  school  at  Hackney,  and  was  articled 
to  Mr.  Laing,  best  remembered  as  the  architect 
of  tho  Custom  House,  just  at  the  time  the  erection 
of  that  building  was  commenced.  While  with 
Mr.  Laing,  Sir  William  almost  entirely  superin- 
tended the  rebuilding  of  the  church  of  S.  Dun- 
stan-in-the  East,  which,  as  one  of  the  eai'liost  and 
best  known  specimens  of  the  revival  of  Gothic 
architecture,  considerably  contributed  to  his  re- 
putation, and  obtained  for  him  in  early  lifo  a 
large  share  of  public  favour.  His  next  great 
■work  was  the  great  Gothic  church  in  Regent 
Square,  Gray's-inn-road,  which  he  built  forEdward 
Irving,  and  he  was  subsequently  busily  engaged 
on  some  of  the  most  important  of  our  earlier 
railway  stations.  The  work,  however,  by  which 
he  will*  be  best  remembex^ed,  is  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. The  competition  for  this  building,  like 
those  for  many  more  recently  erected  public  edi- 
fices, was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  archi- 
tects ooncerned.  In  tlie  first  open  competition  Sir 
William  failed  to  obtain  any  one  of  the  three  prizes 
awarded.  It  was,  however,  afterwards  decided  that 
no  one  of  the  pi-emiatod  designs  was  really  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  an  Exchange,  and  the  Com- 
mittee detoi-mined  to  abandon  the  principle  of 
open  competition,  and  invite  five  well-known 
architects  to  a  limited  competition.  These  were 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  Mr.  Gwilt,  Sir  Robert  Smirke, 
Professor  Oockeroll,  and  Sir  William  Tite.  Sir 
William  Tite  and  Professor  Cockerell  alone  con- 
sented to  send  in  designs,  and  ultimately  those  of 
the  former  were  chosen.  The  building  was  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  about  £150,000,  and  was 
opened  by  the  Queen  in  October,  1844,  and 
placed  its  author  at  once  among  the  best-known 
of  his  profession. 

His  subsequent  works,  though  many  of  them 
of  large  extent,  have  been  comparatively  un- 
important in  comparison  with  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. Among  the  best  known  are  the  London 
and  Westminister  Bank,  in  Lothbury,  designed 
in  conjunction  -with  Professor  Cockerell;  the 
original  Vauxhall  tei-minus  of  the  South  Western 
.Railway,  tho  Southampton  terminus  of  the  same 
line,  the  Blackwall  station  of  the  London  and 
Blackwall  Railway,  the  termini  and  most  of  the 
stations  on  tho  Caledonian  and  Scottish  Centi-al 
Railways,  some  works  of  a  similar  class  in  France, 
and  several  other  buildings  of  a  commercial 
character.  After  a  long  and  prosperous  career, 
he  retired  some  few  years  ago  from  the  active 
duties  of  his  practice,  which  was  transferred  to 
Mr.  Edward  Norton  Clifton. 

As  an  aiithor  he  was  well  known  by  his  "  Des- 
criptive Catalogue  of  Antiquities  found  in  the  Ex- 
cavations of  the  New  Royal  Exchange,"  and  by 
various  essays  and  lectures.  He  was  married 
in  1832  to  Emily,  fifth  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Curtis,  of  Herne-hill,  Surrey,  but  had  no  children. 
A  nephew,  whom  he  had  brought  up  (Mr.  A.  J. 
Green),  and  who  gave  great  promise  of  becoming 
a  very  distinguished  architect,  died  about  eleven 
years  ago.  As  hinted  above,  he  was  most  active 
in  other  pursuits  than  those  connected  with  his 
profession.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Reform  Association,  a  director  of 
the  Globe  Assurance  Company,  of  which,  at  one 
time,  he  had  almost  the  entire  management,  a 
director  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Egypt,  and  was,  in 
1856,  on  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Bank  of 
Egypt.  In  1854  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the 
borough  of  Barnstaple  in  the  Liberal  interest ; 
in  the  following  year,  however,  he  was  returned 
for  Bath,  and  has  represented  that  city  without 
intermission  ever  since.  In  Parliament  he 
strongly  opposed  the  contemplated  adoption  of 
the  Gothic  style  in  the  new  Foreign  Offices  and 
other  buildings  lately  erected  near  the  Treasury. 
Ho  -was  magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Middlesex 


and  Somersetshire,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Lieu- 
tenancy for  London.  In  1835  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1831)  of  tho 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  He  was  for  some  time 
President  of  tho  Architectural  Society,  and 
has  been  twice  elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Ai'ohitects,  and  was  also  Pi-e- 
sident  of  the  Camden  Society.  Ho  received  the 
honour  of  Knighthood  in  1809,  and  was  made  a 
C.B.  October  12th,  1870.  Ho  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  governors  of  Dulwich  College,  in  the 
re-construction  of  which  he  took  the  greatest  in- 
terest. He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works. 

Sir  William  Tite  was  a  painstaking  and  pro- 
lific writer  on  archajological  and  architectural 
matters.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Arc/ueoliigia  of  the  Society  of  Autiquarios,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  following  "  Sessional 
Papers"  in  the  "  Trans  actions  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects,"  which  were  read 
before  the  Institute  on  the  dates  appended : — 
"Proceedings  taken  in  building  the  Original  Ex- 
change, by  Sir  T.  Grosham,  and  that  built  in  IGGU  ; 
with  some  account  of  the  Antiquities  discovered 
in  preparing  for  the  foundations  of  the  present 
building." — 15th  December,  1845.  "Recollec- 
tions of  a  Course  of  Locturos  on  Architecture,  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Academy,  by  Sir  J.  Soane, 
1817."— 30th  November,  1847,  and  17th  April, 
1848.  "  A  Letter  from  Rome." — 17th  May,  1852. 
"  Remarks  on  the  present  condition  and  future  of 
Architecture  in  England." — 5th  and  19th  Nov., 
1855.  "Recent  Discoveries  of  the  Remains  of  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus." — 1st  Nov.,  1858. 
"  Progress  of  Architecture  in  Europe  since  the 
Establishment  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects." — 7th  Nov.,  1859.  "Address  delivered 
at  the  First  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  the  New  Rooms,  Conduit- 
street,  7th  Nov.,  1859."— 8vo.,  1860.  "  Stone  Pre- 
servative Processes." — 28th  Jan.,  4th  and  1 1th  Feb., 
18()1.  "Some  Information  relating  to  tho  late 
Mr.  Elmos,  Architect  of  S.  George's  Hall,  Liver- 
pool."—30th  Nov.,  1863.  "On  the  Paris  Street 
Improvements,  and  their  Cost." — 14th  Dec,  1863. 
Four  opening  Presidential  Addresses  (4th  Nov., 
1861;3rdNov.,1862;2ndNov.,  1868;lstNov.,  1869. 

He  also  published,  "Reprints  and  Sessional 
Papers  on  Egyptian  Obelisks,"  by  R.  Burgess,  J. 
Bell,  and  others,  8vo.,  1862  ;  and  "Paris  Street 
Improvements  and  their  Cost"  (from  the  Journal 
of  the  Statistical  Societ)/  of  London,  8vo.,  1864). 

In  1856  he  received  the  Royal  Gold  Medal 
annually  awarded  by  the  Soveieign,  through  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  an 
eminent  architect  or  archasologist. 

He  was  a  devoted  and  munificent  supporter  of  the 
Institute,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members,  being  elected  Fellow  in  1843.  In  1868 
he  made  a  special  donation  of  £600  to  the  Library 
fund,  and  this  munificent  sum  was  principally 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  standard 
works  on  architecture.  Subsequently  he  made 
another  special  donation  of  £67.  13s.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Mi-.  Wardle's  drawings  of  the  sci-eens  in 
the  churches  of  Norfolk.  These  special  donations 
were  in  addition  to  numerous  and  frequent  dona- 
tions of  smaller  amounts.  Sir  William  took  ,  a 
warm  interest  in  tho  welfare  of  the  juniors  of  tho 
profession,  and  o&'ered  numerous  prizes  for  their 
encouragement.  His  career  has  been  one  which 
will  eminently  serve  to  illustrate  how  much  may 
be  done  by  diligence  and  determination  on  the 
part  of  young  architects.  Such  prizes  as  were  his 
will  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all,  but  all  may  seek  to 
deserve  them. 

Sir  William  Tite  took  great  interest  in  the  ci- 
devant  Architectural  Exhibition,  and  its  collapse 
was  due  to  no  want  of  interest  on  his  part.  From 
the  first,  too,  he  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Royal  Architectural  Museum. 

His  courtesy  to  all,  and  his  willingness  to  aid  in 
any  matter  affectiag  the  interests  of  the  profes- 
sion or  of  the  Institute,  are  well  known.  Of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  constituents, 
and  which  was  shared  by  all  others  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  the  following  extract  from  a 
correspondent  in  Bath,  on  Monday,  may  be  left  to 
speak  : — "The  death  of  our  senior  member  came 
like  an  unexpected  blow  to  his  constituents,  and 
caused  a  feeling  of  profound  regret  to  pervade 
the  city.  It  was  the  absorbing  topic  of  conversa- 
tion yesterday,  for  by  all  classes  and  parties  Sir 
William  was  beloved  and  respected.  People 
forgot  their  political  differences  in  admiration  of 
the  benevolence  and  munificence  which  he  so 
constantly  employed.  During  the  two-and- 
twenty  years  in  which  he_representod  Bath  there 


has  not  been  a  single  undertaking  of  public  use- 
fulness that  he  has  not  generously  supported,  and 
he  has  been  equally  ready  to  assist  individual 
cases  of  distress  and  suffering.  Though  his 
health  had  been  for  some  time  delicate,  compelling 
him  to  reside  at  Torquay,  it  was  thought  that 
for  many  years  he  might  be  spared,  a  belief  that 
the  absence  of  any  intimation  of  alarming  or 
dangerous  symptoms  tended  to  strengthen. 
Lulled  by  this  conviction,  tho  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Sir  William  was  so  little  anticipated 
that  the  first  announcement  of  it  was  received 
with  doubt.  The  tolling  of  the  Abbey  bell,  and 
tho  flag  half-mast  high,  confirmed  the  sad  news, 
and  the  deep  feeling  of  regret  for  his  loss  foui^d 
expression  in  kindly  words  of  remembrance  of 
tho  many  excollont  qualities  that  adorned  his 
character." 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  tho  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, held  on  Monday  evening  last.  Pro- 
fessor Kerr,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  members,  viz.,  as 
Fellows  :  Mr.  W.  Emerson,  of  Westminster  Cham- 
bers, Victoria-street ;  Mr.  George  A.  Mansfield, 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Architects  of  New 
South  Wales  ;  Mr.  John  D.  Webster,  of  Sheffield, 
and  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  of  Alnwick.  As  Asso- 
ciates:  Ml-.  Horace  Choston,  of  Upper  Clapton; 
Mr.  Alfred  Condor,  of  Park-place  West,  Glouces- 
ter-gate, Regent'.s-park  ;  Mr.  Robert  F.  Hodges, 
of  28,  Cross-street,  Manchester ;  and  Mr.  Frede- 
rick N.  Pottingoll,  of  Parliament-street,  Hull. 
Several  donations  of  books  were  announced,  the 
principal  being  several  volumes  sent  by  M.  VioUot 
le  Due  to  complete  the  sets  of  his  works  in  the  In- 
stitute library.  Professor  Keer  having  in  feel- 
ing terms  announced  the  death  of  Sir  Wm.  Tite, 

Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer  read  a  paper 
On  the  Churciles  of  Brittany  (North  Coast). 

The  author  remarked  at  the  outset  that  he  feared 
he  could  not  do  full  justice  to  the  subject,  as  his 
knowledge  of  Brittany  was  confined  to  a  few 
sketches  and  notes  made  last  year  during  a 
month's  tour  in  the  Hie  et  Villain  Cotes-du-Nord 
and  Finisterre.  Mr.  Goldie  had,  however,  kindly 
placed  his  sketches  and  notes  upon  the  same 
subject  at  the  disposal  of  the  author,  and  with 
their  assistance  he  had  been  able  to  prepare  the 
paper.  He  did  not  intend  giving  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  architecture  of  Brittany,  but 
rather  to  give  some  account  of  the  most  interest- 
ing churches  and  buildings  in  a  single  district, 
viz.,  the  part  of  Finisterre  round  and  about  the 
ancient  episcopal  city  of  S.  Pol  de  Leon.  The 
buildings  in  this  district  possess  tho  peculiarities 
of  Breton  architecture  more  strongly  marked  than 
those  in  any  other  part  of  the  province.  As 
Morlaix  is  the  best  starting  point  from  which  to 
commence  an  exploration  of  this  most  interesting 
neighbourhood,  he  began  with  a  description  of 
the  quaint  old  town.  It  would  be  nearly  impos- 
sible for  any  town  (except,  perhaps,  a  modern 
English  one)  to  look  ugly  in  such  a  beautiful 
position  as  that  occupied  by  Morlaix.  Lofty  and 
nearly  precipitous  rocks  rise  up  immediately  to 
the  rear  of  the  singularly  quaint  and  picturesque 
gabled  houses.  Unfortunately,  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  the 
French  Revolutionists.  The  magnificent  colle- 
giate church  of  S.  Maria  du  Mur  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  noble  church  of  the  Dominicans 
desecrated  and  turned  into  a  military  storehouse. 
The  nave  of  the  church  of  S.  Matthew  (the  prin- 
cipal parish  church  of  the  town)  was  either  de- 
stroyed or  so  injured  as  to  render  its  rebuilding 
necessary,  and  this  -was  done  in  the  meanest 
possible  way,  and  all  the  conventual  chapels, 
except  one,  were  either  destroyed  or  desecrated. 
Of  the  two  remaining  parish  churches,  one  is  a 
hideous  building,  erected  by  one  of  Talleyrand's 
bishops,  and  the  other,  dedicated  to  S.  Melaine,  is 
a  small  but  rather  interesting  Third  Pointed 
building,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  tower 
at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  a  south 
porch.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
arcades  of  very  obtusely-pointed  arches,  the 
mouldings  of  which  consist  of  a  series  of  flat 
hollows,  and  die  into  cylindrical  columns,  which 
possess  neither  capitals  nor  bases.  There  is  no 
clerestory,  and  immediately  above  the  arches  is 
a  heavy  cornice  of  wood,  adorned  with  some  very 
rude  carving,  supporting  a  Gothic  barrel-vault 
of  the  same  material,  and  of  very  ugly  form. 
The  windows  have  fair  Flamboyant  tracery,  and 
contain  some  remains  of  painted-glaas  of  the 
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same  dato.    Thoro  is  a  beautiful  Flamboyant 
porch  on  the  south  side.    Tho  west  front  of  this 
church,  which  is  situated  at  tho  top  of  a  broad 
and  lofty  flight  of  stops,  is  a  pleasing  composi- 
tion, and  inscribed  upon  it  is  the  dato  of  its  erec- 
tion (and  probably  that  of  tho  greater  portion  of 
tho  church),  "  Anno  Domini  USD."    The  tower, 
■which  is  fairly  lofty,  is  of  mixed  Third  Pointed 
and  French  kenaissanoo  work,  and  was  _  com- 
menced, as  wo  are  informed  by  an  inscription 
upon  it,  in  the  year  1574.    Tho  only  other  ob- 
jects worthy  of  notice  in  this  church  are  a  very 
elaborately  and  delioately-carved  canopy  over 
the  font,  in  tho  Renaissance  style.    Upon  it  is  a, 
small  tablet,  inscribed  with  the  dato  KUiO ;  it  is 
a  very  pure  and  beautiful  piece  of  work,  quite 
free  from  some  of  tho  vulgarities  and  absurdities 
which  so  often  disfigure  sculpture  of  that  period. 
The  other  is  tho  western  organ-gallery,  which  is 
composed  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  rood 
loft,  and  ornamented   with    some  well-carved 
tracery  panels.    This  church  looks  much  smaller 
than  it  really  is,  from  the  fact  of  its  standing 
close  to  th@  new  railway-viaduct,  which  is  a 
gigantic  work,  consisting  of  a  double  series  of 
arches,  super-imposed,  and  is  nearly  200ft.  high  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  few  modern  engineering  works  of 
large  size  which  are  not  ugly.   Crossing  tho  deep 
valley,  with  its  lofty  and  graceful  arches,  per- 
fectly simple,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt 
at  ornament,  it  has  a  noble  and  striking  effect, 
and  shows  what  grand  things  our  engineers  can 
do  in  the  nineteenth  century,  if  they  will  only 
confine  themselves  to  their  own  profession,  and 
not  attempt  to  practice  that  of   the  arohitept. 
The   destruction  of   the  churches  at  Morlaix, 
during  the  Revolution,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
possible  regret,  as  the  gi-eat  collegiate  church  of 
S.  Maria  du  Mur  would,  without  doubt,  have 
thrown  great  light  upon  the  history  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Brittany.     This    church ,  was 
erected  between  the  years  1295  and  1408,  and  is 
said  to  have  possessed  a  tower  of  the  ^amo  type 
as  that  of  the  church  of  Kreisker,  at  S.  Pol  de 
Leon,  only  the  tower,  or  rather  spire,  of  S.  Maria 
du  Mur  rose  to  the  height  of  313ft., which  is 53ft. 
higher  than  the  Kreisker  spire.    Not  a  single 
stone  of  this  great  church  now  remains,  nor  did 
the  author  know  of  the  existence  of  any  drawing 
or  view  of  it.    The  now  desecrated  Dominican 
church  is  a  most  interesting  building,  consisting 
of  a  long  nave  and  one  aisle  under  a  single  ex- 
ternal roof,  and  a  transept  on  one  side,  which 
originally  formed  the  Lady  Chapel.    The  archi- 
tectirre  is  very  jrare  and  beautiful,  but  cannot  be 
of  the  date  ascribed  to  it— i.e.,    1237,   as  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  is  thoroughly-developed 
Second  Pointed,  and  the  ogee  is  to  be  found 
amongst  its  mouldings.     The  east    and  west 
windows  (the  church  is  square-ended)  have  both 
of  them  had  large  roses,  of  very  elaborate  design, 
in  their  heads,  but  both  are  now  blocked  up,  and 
so  mutilated  that  it  is  impossible  to  trace  them  out 
exactly.    Internally,  the  nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisle  by  a  row  of  equilateral  arches,  supported 
upon  tall  and  rather  slender  columns.  The  roof  of 
the  nave  is  a  barrel- vault  of  wood,  but  with  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  "  lien-vaulting  "  introduced  where 
the  transept  cuts  into  it ;  the  whole  shows  ox- 
tensive  remains  of  colour  and  gilding.    That  this 
beautiful  building  should  be  left  in  its  present 
condition  is  a  disgrace  to  the  French  Government. 
Of  the  Church  of  S.  Mathieu  the  tower  alone  is 
old,  and  dates  probably  from  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century:  it  is  an  odd  jumble  of  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  architecture ;  the  great  peculiarity 
about  it  is  that  the  various  stages  seem  to  have 
no  connection  with  one  another,  although  they 
are  evidently  of  the  same  date,  and  the  only  cause 
Mr.  Brewer  could  suggest  for  this  singularity  is 
by  supposing  that,  while  the  work  was  in  pro- 
gress, the  architect  must  have  been  changed  every 
month,  and  each  new  architect  must  have  started 
upon  an  entirely  fresh  plan,  thoroughly  disre- 
garding the  work  of  his  predecessor.  The  church 
to  which  this  singular  tower  is  attached  is  the 
ugliest  he  had  ever  seen  in  France.  The  domestic 
architecture  of  Morlaix  has  fortunately  suffered 
far  less  than  the  ecclesiastical,  and  some  of  the 
streets  in  the  older  portion  of  the  town  retain  all 
their  ancient  gabled  houses.    The  most  perfect 
are  the  Rue  des  Nobles  and  the  Grand  Rue.  Many 
of  the  houses  in   these   streets  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  are  wonderfully  fine  ex 
amples  of  "  timber  framed"  building  of  that  date 
The  house.  No.  14,  Rue   des  Nobles,  contains 
magnificent  entrance  hall   and  staircase.  The 
newel  is  composed  of  a  single  piece  of  timbei  , 
about  sixty  feet  high,  and  the  whole  is  covered 


with  carving,  the  various  stages  being  marked 
by  large  statues  of  saints  standing   under  rich 
canopies.    A  portion  of  tho  hall  is  screened  off 
with  ancient  panelling,  and  serves  tho  purpose  of 
a  kitchen.    The  timber  framing  is  visible  over 
the  whole  of  this  hall,  and  it  has  a  roof  supported 
by  two  arched  principals,  resting  on  carved  cor- 
bels.   This  is  the  most  elaborate  piece  of  Gothic 
domestic  work  Mr.  Brewer  had  ever  seen,  and 
probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury.   There  are  several  other  staircases  of  tho 
same  description   at  Morlaix,  hut  this  is  said 
to   bo    the    finest    and    the    best  preserved. 
Leaving  Jlorlaix  by  the  road,  which  passes  under 
the  great  viaduct  at  about  a  mile  distant  from 
tho  town,  is  the  hospital  of  Notro  Dame  _  des 
Victoires.    Tho  chapel  alone  is  ancient  ;  it  is 
Flamboyant  in  style,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  one 
aisle,  separated  by  an  arcade  of  pointed  arches 
resting  upon  octagonal  piers;  the  choir  is  formed 
by  a  screen  wall,  some  15ft.  high,  which_  divides 
the  church  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  the 
eastern  of  which  forms  the  choir  for  'che  nuns  who 
serve  the  hospital,    and  an  altar  for  the  laity 
stands  against  the  screen  wall ;  there  is  no  rood, 
and  the  face  of  the  wall  has  been  ornamented  (?) 
with  some  terribly  bad  sham  tracery.    Along  the 
side  walls  are  a  number  of  arched  recesses  and 
aumbries,  probably  intended  originally  for  altars, 
as  there  are  no  signs  of  their  having  been  tombs. 
The  great  beauty,  however,  of  this  church  is  its 
glorious  stained  glass  ;  the  east  and  west  windows 
are  full  of  it,  and  nearly  all  the  side  windows 
contain  large  fragments.    It  is  all  Flamboyant  in 
style,  and  is  remarkably  brilliant ;  the  east  and 
west  windows  have  small  subjects  placed  in  rich 
tabernacles.    Pursuing  this  road  for  a  few  miles 
one  passes  an  extraordinary  number  of  ancient 
Calvary  crosses,  some  of  which  may  date  as  far 
back  as  the  fourteenth  century.    This  part  of 
Brittany  possesses  as  great  a  number  of  ancient 
churches  as  Northamptonshire  and  some  parts 
of  Norfolk.    The  most  remarkable  ones  are  those 
at    S.   Jean  du   Doigt,    Plougasnon,  Roscoff, 
S.  Thegonec,   Guimellieu,  Lauderneau,  and  the 
cathedral  and  church  of  Kreisker  at  S.  Pol 
de   Leon.     The    villages   in  which    many  of 
these  churches  are  situated  are  also  exceedingly 
interesting.      S.    Jean  du  Doigt   is   a  small 
village   situated  in  a  beautiful   dell   about  a 
mile  from  the  sea ;  its  church,  which  attracts  a 
>arge  pilgrimage,  takes  its  name  from  a  finger  of 
S.John  the  Baptist,  preserved  over  the  altar. 
The  building  is  one  of  great  interest  and  not  a 
little  beauty.  It  consists  of  a  nave  and  isles  under 
one  external  roof,  a  transept  on  the  south  side,  a 
fine  tower  surmounted  by  a  lead  spire,  and  four 
pinnacles  of  the  same  mat'  rial,  and  a  very  fine 
Flamboyant  porch.    Internally  the  eSeet  is  very 
fine,  from  the  great  height  of  the  nave,  which  is 
separated  from  the  aisles  by  two  arcades  of  well 
moulded  arches,  resting  upon  lofty  piers, which  are 
alternately  octagonal  and  quatrefoil  in  plan.  The 
east  window  is  of  six  lights,  and  the  upper  part 
is  filled  in  with  a  large  circle  containing  tracery 
forming  a  star.    A  heavy  transom  cuts  the  lights 
just  below  the  springing  of  the  arched  heads  of 
the  tracery ;  this  is  a  common  feature  in  Brittany, 
and  to  the  author's  mind  a  very  ugly  one,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  used  as  it  is  in  some  of  the 
side  windows  of  this  church,  where  the  tracery 
above  it  is  arranged  so  as  to  accommodate  itself 
to  a  four-light  window,  but  the  mullions  below 
the  transom  only  divide  the  window  into  three 
lights.  A  more  eccentric  and  hideous  notion  could 
not  be  well  conceived.  When  he  first  saw  it  Mr 
Brewer  directly  put  it  down  as  some  bungling 
piece  of  restoration,  but  he  found  afterwards  that 
it  was  far  from  being  an  uncommon  treatment. 
There  is  no  chancel  arch,  but  the  chancel  is 
marked  oS  from  the  nave  by  a  rood  beam,  sup- 
porting an  ancient  rood  and  attendant  figures, 
and  a  modern  screen  about  8ft.  high,  of_  very 
good  design,  the  upper  part  nf  which  is  pierced 
with  tracery,  enclosed  in  triangular  compart- 
ments ;  the  stalls  are  also  modern,  but  are  well 
carved.    The  reredos  is  a  work  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  though  in  the 
style  of  that  period  it  gives  a  very  rich  appearance 
to  the  interior,  and  is  not  without  considerable 
merit  in  its  way.    Attached  to  the  second  pillar 
from  the  west  end  on  either  side  are  large  and 
very  richly-moulded  responds,  which  were  evi- 
dently intended  to  carry  an  arch,  but  it  is  equally 
evident  that  this  arch  was  never  constructed,  as 
these  responds  stop  abruptly  at  the  height  of  the 
Capitals,  and  there  are  no  marks  upon  the  walls 
to  indicate  that  there  has  ever  been  anything 
above  them.    It  is  a  question  in  Mr.  Brewer's 


mind  whether  originally  the  church  was  not  in- 
tended to  have  been  much  larger  than  at  present, 
and  whether  this  was  iot  intended  to  have  served 
as  a  chancel  arch.    It  is  true  the  choir,  in  that 
case,  would  have  been  very  largo,  five  bays  in 
depth,  and  the  idea  is  only  tenable  upon  the  sup- 
position that  the  church  was  commenced  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  the  original  plan  abandoned. 
The  details  of  those  responds  are  remarkably  liko 
English  Perpendicular  work.   Tho  lower  story  of 
the  tower  is  vaulted,  and  forms  a  baptistery,  con- 
taining a  fine  double  font  of  rather  peculiar  de- 
sign.   The  tower  is  a  fine  oxamjilo  of  Flamboyant 
work,  and  is  ornamented  with  open  galleries  mark- 
ing its  various  stages ;  the  bolfry  windows  are  long 
and  graceful,  and  the  upper  story  is  crowned  by  a 
finoly-oarvcd  cornice,bearing  up  a  pierced  parapet ; 
the  spire,  although  of  load,  is  crockctcd  all  the 
way  up,  which  is  a  very  unusual  treatment.  An 
inscription  on  the  porch  states  that  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  this  church  was  laid  in  the  year 
1440,  and  that  the  church  was  completed  and  con- 
secrated in  1513.    The  cemetery  in  which  this 
interesting  church  is  situated  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  Brittany ;  it  is  entered  through  a 
very  fine  Flamboyant  gateway,  called  here  tho 
arch  of  triumph  ;  this  gateway  is  flanked  by  pin- 
nacled buttresses  and  canopied  niches  containing 
statues  ;  on  one  side  of  it  there  is  a  semi-circular 
headed  arch,  with  an  ancient  stone  stile  beneath 
it ;  a  richly  carved  cornice  runs  along  the  top  of 
the  gateway,  over  which  is  a  high  stone  coping, 
with  pinnacles  at  either  end.     The  village  of 
S.  Jean  du  Doigt  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
ancient  mediaeval  houses,  probably  coeval  with 
the    church,    and   they   are   most  interesting 
examples  of   the   cottage   architecture   of  tho 
middle  ages,  and  show  that,  while  noble  cathe- 
drals and  lordly  castles  were  being  erected,  tho 
humble  agriculturist  built  himself  his  substantial 
comfortable  cottage  ;  nor  are  these  cottages  pe- 
culiar to  S.  Jean  du  Doigt,  they  are  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  villages  in  that  part  of  Brittany;  they 
are   chiefly   built  of    granite,    and  generally 
have   small  ogee-headed   doorways,   and  two- 
light  windows,  with  the  heads  rounded  at  the 
angles,  and  sometimes  pinched  up  into  a  kind  of 
ogee  form  in  the  centre  ;   the  roofs  are  high 
pitched,  and  composed  of  solid  beams  of  chest- 
nut ;  they  are  very  superior  to  the  style  of  cot- 
tage architecture  we  see  in  the  present  day. 
About  two  miles  from  S.  Jean  du  Doigt  is  another 
wonderfully  interesting  church  and  village,  called 
Plougasnou.    The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and 
aisles,  chancel  and  side  chapels,  and  a  lofty  stone 
spire  at  the  west  end.  The  church  is  Flamboyant, 
but  the  tower  and  spire  are  good  examples  of 
Breton  Renaissance  work.    There  is  a  small  tran- 
septal  chapel  opening  out  of  the  south  aisle,  which 
bears  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to  some  por- 
tions of  Rosslyn  Chapel,  that  Mr.  Brewer  was  led 
to  believe  that  it  must  be  by  the  same  architect. 
There  are  the  same  Gothic  barrel-vaults  of  stone, 
the  same  pendents  hanging  down  from  the  crown 
of  the  vault,  the  same  curiously  moulded  shafts, 
with  the  same  flat  carving  in  the  caps — in  fact, 
so  great  is  the  similarity,  that  he  felt  convinced 
they  had  some  common  origin.    The  church  con- 
tains the  remains  of  a  wooden  rood  loft  and  stalls 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  some  good  stained- 
glass  in  the  east  window.  The  interior  has  a  very 
English  look.  The  churchyard  contains  a  curious 
chapel,  with  the  sides  open  to  the  air  ;  but  tho 
apse  is  pierced  with  little  windows,  curiously 
vaulted  in  wood,  and  a  cross  with  a  pulpit  at- 
tached. The  Church  of  Laumuir,  very  near  to  tho 
last-named,  contains  a  very  singular  Romanesque 
crypt,  with  rude  representations  of  trees  or  mon- 
sters on  the  columns.  The  Church  of  S.  Thegonec, 
a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  this,  is  perhaps  tho 
finest  example  of  Breton  Renaissance  work  to  bo 
found ;  and  it  stands  in  a  churchyard  surrounded 
with  most  singular  buildings.     The  triumphal 
arch  by   which  the   cemetery   is  approached 
is  a  most   elaborate   structure  ;   it  is  flanked 
by  huge    buttresses,    carried  up  to   a  great 
height  and  terminating  in  open  turrets,  covered 
with  domes,  which  are  again  surrounded  by  open 
lanterns,  crowned  with  smaller  domes,  tho  whole 
terminating  in  large  stone  orbs    and  crosses. 
Between  these  buttresses  is  a  series  of  niches 
above  the  arched  gateway,  and  these  are  capped 
w  ith  three  singular  pedimests,  behind  the  centre 
one  of  which  rises  a  tall  obelisk  surmounted  by  a 
cross.    This  triumphal  arch  has  on  either  side  of 
it  a  large  stone  stile  about  ton  feet  wide,  and 
these  are  again  flanked  with  buttresses  similar 
to  those  already  described.    Close  to  the  buttress 
I  on  the  left  hand  rises  the  remarkable  gabled  apso 
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of  the  mortuary  chapel,   crowned  with  open 
pinnacles  and  a  large  domical  turret  in  the  centre 
It  is  singular  that  although  this  chapel   is  ; 
mixture  of  Gothic  and  Ronaissanco  work,  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  is  perfectly  pure  Third 
Pointed  work.    Behind  these  rise  up  the  magnifi- 
cent square  tower  of  the  church,  crowned  with 
five  domes  and  a  lofty  open  lantern,  and  further 
on  still  the  pierced  thirteenth  century  spire,  at- 
tached to  the  west  gahle  of  the  church.  Looking 
between  the  great  buttresses  of  the  triumphal 
arch  and  the  stiles,  one  sees  the  great  Calvary 
in  the  churchyard  with  its  three  lofty  crosses  and 
crowd  of  attendant  figures,  the  elaborate  entrance 
porch  and  the  remarkable  gabled  aisles  of  the 
nave.    A  more  extraordinary  pictm-e  of  archi- 
tectural richness  and  a  more  perfect  confusion  of 
picturesque  forms  it  is  difHoult  tt  imagine  than 
that  presented  to  one's  view  when  first  coming  in 
sight  of    this  most    remarkable   church  and 
cemetery.     The  church  itself  consists  of  a  nave 
and  aisles,  transepts,  and  an  apsidal  chancel  (the 
latter  is  rather  an  uncommon  featui'e  in  this  part 
of  Brittany.)    There  is  a  large  and  very  grand 
square  tower  of  Renaissance  work,  with  a  porch 
beneath  it,  attached  to  the  south  aisle,  and  an  old 
thirteenth  or  very    early  fourteenth  century 
tower  and  spire   at  the  north-west    angle  of 
the    nave.        The    following    are    the  dates 
upon  some  portions  of  the  buildings.  Tower, 
1605  ;  Triumphal  Arch,  1587  ;    Ossuary,  1G77  ; 
Calvary,  IfilO.    Both  the  church  and  the  sur- 
rounding buiWings  are  entirely  of  granite.  About 
three  miles  from  S.  Thegonec  is  another  equally 
singular  church,  that  of  Guimillieu ;  it  is  not  so 
large  a  building  as  S.  Thegonec,  but  possesses  a 
still  more  wonderful  calvary  and  ossuary.  The 
church  itself  has  a  pretty  little  early  spire  of  a 
very  common  Breton  type  ;  it  is  a  singular  com- 
promise between  a  bell  gable  and  a  spire — a  kind 
of  combination  of  both.    Within  the  church  there 
is  a  magnificent  Renaissance  canopy  over  the  front, 
and  a  superb  organ  of  the  same  date.  The  calvary 
dates  from  the  years  1681  and  1588,  the  ossuary 
bears  the  date  l(;l:8,  the  porch,  which  is  a  very 
fine  one,  1605.     The  priest  at  Guimillieu  says 
that  some  years  ago  the  churches  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood wore  full  of  the  most  beautiful  Re- 
naissance furniture  and  wood  carving,  and  that 
just  before  he  was    appointed  to  his  cure  at 
Guimillieu  the  stalls  had  been  removed  out  of  the 
church  and  sold  by  a  kind  of  local  commission, 
who  are  called  the  ''  guardians  of  the  fabrick  !  " 
and  are  appointed  by  the  Government  to  take  care 
of  the    churches.     This    good  cur6  was  only 
appointed  just  in  time  to  save  the  font  cover  and 
organ  case  sharing  the  same  fate,  for  they  had 
been  sold  to  an  English  gentleman,  and  it  was  only 
by  going    to  Paris  and    making    a  personal 
representation  of  the  matter  to  the  Blinister  of 
Public  Works,  that  this  act  of  barbarity  was  put 
a  stop  to.    Mr.  Brewer  said  he  was  indebted  to 
the  Cure  of  Guimillieu  for  a  very  valuable  piece 
of  information    respecting  the   numerous  fine 
churches,  calvaries,  &c.,  erected  in  Brittany  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
first  few  years  of  the  seventeenth.    It  is  remark-, 
able  to  find  ecclesiastical-buildings  of  this  date 
as  it  was  anything  but  a  church-building  age. 
According  to  his  information,  and  also  to  local 
tradition,  these  buildings  were  all  erected  by  a 
confraternity  called  the  "  Builders  of  the  House 
of  God ;  "   they    wore  composed  of  architects, 
sculptors  and  masons,  bound  by  vows  of  poverty, 
who  went  about  from  place  to  place,  and  erected 
churches  and  religious  monuments  wherever  they 
were  required,  upon  the  condition  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  places  where  they  went  should 
supply  them  with  food  and  clothing ;  and  certainly 
without  some  aid  of  this  kind,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Bretons,  who  were  a  very  poor 
people,  to  have  erected  such  works  as  the  church 
and  triumphal   arch  and    mortuary  chapel  at 
S-  Thegonec,  the  church,  calvary,  and  ossuary  at 
Guimillieu,  the  calvary  and  church-tower  of  Plou- 
gastel-Dowlas,  the  fine  spire  of  the  churches  at 
Laudivisieu,  and  the  porch  and  spire  of  the 
church  at  Lampaul,  the  church  and  calvary  of 
Pleyben,  and  many  other  monuments  of  the  same 
date  scattered  all  over  this  portion  ef  the  country. 
The  only  place  of  importance  between  Guimillieu 
and  Brest  is  the  market  town  of  Landernau,  a 
picturesque  old  town  with  two  churches.  The 
smaller  and  more  ancient  one  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  it  has  a  ^ood  spire,  bear- 
ing the  date  1607,  and  some  very  fair  Flamboyant 
stained  glass  in  its  east  window.    There  is  also 
an  ossuary  and  a  small  calvary  in  the  churchyard. 
The  other  and  larger  church  at  Landernau  is 


dedicated   to    S.  Houardon,   and    dates  from 
1589.    This  building  stood  originally  in  a  part  of 
the  town  which  is  deserted  and  has  fallen  into  ruin ; 
and  in  the  year  1856  it  was  taken  down  and  very 
carefully  reconstructed  on  its  present  site.  The 
building  has  suffered  far  less  from  this  operation 
than  might  have  been  supposed.    The  tower  and 
porch  are  very  fine  examples  of  Breton  Renais- 
sance work,  and  as  the  tower  is  typical  of  many  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Brewer  described  it.  At 
the  west  end  of  the  church  are  two  very  deep  ex- 
ternal buttresses,  and  two  internal  ones  of  the 
same  dimensions  ;  these  are  carried  up  and  form 
the  lateral — i.e.,  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
tower — a  wall  connecting  thesa  in  the  centre  is 
carried  upon  the  gable  end  of  the  church,  of  which 
it  is  a  kind  of  continuation.    Thus  the  walls  of 
tbo  tower  form  the  letter  H  in  plan.    The  lateral 
walls  are  left  quite  solid,  but  the  connecting 
wall  is  pierced  with  rows  of  arcades  one  above 
the  other.    At  the  top  two  immense  cornices  pro- 
ject from  the  surface  of  the   connecting  wall 
till  they  reach  rather  beyond  the  angles  foimed 
by  the  lateral  walls,  and  thus  form  a  stone 
platform,  which  is  nearly  square  in  plan  ;  upon 
this  is  placed  a  square  lantern  of  similar  plan, 
and  the  arrangement  of  cornice  and  platform  are 
igain  repeated,  but  this  time  they  support  an 
elegant  octagonal  lantern  several  stories  high, and 
four  turrets,  all  crowned  with  domes.    The  effect 
is  vei-y  remarkable  but  decidedlv  picturesque,  the 
great  mass  of  shadow  below  the  cornices  contrasts 
well  with  the  flat  side  walls,  and  gives  a  great 
look  of  lightness  and  elegance  to  the  crowning 
lantern  and  pinnacles.    Towers  of  this  descrip'^ 
tion  in  Brittany  are  often  carried   to  a  great 
height;  the  one  at  Landernau  is  cunsidei-ably 
over  200ft.    high.    Not  far  from  Landernau,  in 
a   dreary   and   desolate  situation,    stands  the 
celebi-ated    church    of    Notre   Dame   de  Fol 
goat  ;     it    is    a    fine   Second    Pointed  bull- 
ing  of  rather  singular  plan,  and  consisting  of 
a  nave  and  aisles  under  one  external  roof,  with 
two  western  towers,  a  short  choir  and  aisles,  and 
a  long  and  important  looking  south  transept  at 
the  extreme  east  end.  The  church  has  three  very 
magnificent  porches  adorned  with  sculpture  ex- 
ecuted in  the  black  Kersanton  stone.    The  north- 
west tower  is  crowned  by  a  spire  of  great  beauty 
160ft.  high.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Brewer  was  rather 
disappointed  with  this  church,  for  although  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  fine  building,  it  does  not  deserves 
the  lavish  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Murray's 
and  other  guide  books,  and  he  could  not  conceive 
how  any  one   can  be  enthusiastic,  as  some  of 
the  guide  writers  appeared  to  be,  about  the  Ker- 
santon stone,  which  is  exactly  the  colour  of  cast 
iron,  and  looks  so  like  that  very  inartistic  material 
that  the  rood  screen  at  Folgoat  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  just  turned  out  of  a  Birmingham 
factory.     The  small  port  of  Roscoff,  not  far 'from 
here,  is  of  interest  to  Englishmen  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  here  Mary  Stuart  landed  when  she 
went  over  to  France  to  marry  the  Dauphin,  after- 
wards Henry  II.,  in  1548.    The  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Ninian,  which  she  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  her  landing,  is  now  in  ruins,  and  is  sadly 
neglected;  it  is  a  small  building  about  46ft.  by 
20ft.,  and  what  is  so  singular  about  it  is  the  fact 
that  although  its  architecture  is  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish, it  is  English  work  of  the  fourteenth  centui-y, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  Eng- 
lish or  Scotch  work  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
west  doorway  is  ogee-headed,  and  has  mouldings 
singularly  suggestive  of  Northamptonshire  work 
of  the  fourteenth  century ;  the  east  window  is  the 
regular  three-light  curvilinear  network  tracery 
window,  exactly  similar  to  that  at   Tyrsol,  in 
Warwickshire,  and  so  common  through  all  the 
Midland  Counties  of  England.     The  small  hos- 
pital adjoining  this  chapel,  and  which  is  also  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Mary  Stuart,  is  quite  in 
the  architecture  of  the  time,  a  mixture  of  very 
late  Flamboyant  and  Renaissance  work.  Were 
there  not  documentary  evidence  clearly  establish- 
ing the  fact  that  this  chapel  was  built  by  order  of 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Brewer  would  feel 
inclined  to  dispute  the  point,  and  should  believe 
the  date  of  the  building  to  be  at  least  two  cen- 
turies earlier.    The  church  of  Roscoft'  has  a  tower 
of  very  similar  type  to  that  of  Landernau,  with 
the  date  1550  upon  it.    Mr.  Bi-ewer  concluded  by 
giving  an  account  of  the  ancient  episcopal  city  of 
St.  Pol  de  Leon.  This  town  is  of  great  antiquity  It 
appears  that  there  was  a  Roman  settlement  here 
as  early  as  the  second  century,  called  Castellum 
Leonensi,  but  it  was  either  abandoned  or  depopu- 
lated at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, for  when  the  S.  Pol  visited  it  first  in  the 


year  530,  he  found  only  the  remains  of  the  earth 
rampart.s,  and  the  only  inhabitants  he  could  dis- 
cover were  a  sow  with  a  litter  of  young  pigs,  a 
swarm  of  bees  in  a  hollow  tree,  a  savage  bear, 
and  a  mad  bull.    The  city  of  S.  Pol  de  Leon 
was  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the  English  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  this  may  account  for  some 
of  the  architectural  peculiarities  which  the  author 
proceeded    to    point    out.     The   Cathedral  of 
S.  Pol  do  Leon  is  a  fine  church,  consisting  of  a 
nave  and  aisles,  western  towers,  transepts,  a  long 
choir  and  aisles,  terminating  in  a  chevet  with 
radiating  chapels.      The  western  arch  of  the 
crossing  carries  a  large  sanctus  bell-cot  of  stone, 
and  is  flanked  by  two  lofty  octagonal  turrets. 
The  western  towers  are  surmounted  with  .stone 
spires  of  dissimilar  design,  pierced  with  many 
cusped  openings  ;  the  belfry  windows  are  long 
and  shafted  ;  the  western  end,  not  a  very  striking 
composition,  has  a  gallery  for  giving  the  episcopal 
benediction  from ;  and    one  of  the  doorways 
under  the  south  tower  is  called  the  "leper's 
door."    The  clerestory  of  the  nave  is  supported 
by  flying  buttresses,  and  a  large  chapel  dedicated 
to  S.  Michael  projects  from  the  south  side  aisle;  the 
south  transept  end  contains  a  most  magnificent 
rose  window;  it  is  of  fully  developed  Ciecorated 
work,  and  is  said  to  be  composed  entirely  of 
granite ;   the   apse   is   not   very   striking  ex- 
ternally.   The  effect  upon  entering  this  cathe- 
dral  quite   astonishes   one.     The  nave  is  like 
the  best  English  late  thirteenth  century  work, 
and  very  much  reminded  one  of  Wells.  The 
length  of  the  church  is  given  in  a  Hi.story  of 
Brittany  which  he  had  seen,  as  being  260  feet, 
and  the  height  to  the  vaulting  only  52  feet,  but 
to  judge  from  the  effect  produced  by  the  interior, 
he  should  have  thought  that  the  height  was  at 
least  13  feet  more,  and  the  length  greater  by 
nearly  a  hundred  feet.    It  was  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  interiors  he  had  ever  seen,  and  all  the 
parts  seem  to  harmonise  most  admirably.  The 
proportions    are    singularly    satisfactory,  and 
although  the  height  is  small,  it  is  amply  suffi- 
cient.    The  transepts  are  rather  later  than  the 
nave,  and  the  choir  again  later  still ,  in  fact  the 
choir  is  said  not  to  have  been  completed  before 
the  year  1431  ;  it  is  a  very  fine  example  of  Late 
Second  Pointed  work,  with  richly  moulded  arches'; 
in  fact  one  of  the  features  which  gives  this 
interior  such  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  effect,  is 
the  great  richness  of  the  mouldings  in  every  part 
of  it.    The  arches  of  the  apse  are  not  stilted  as  is 
the  usual  plan  in  France,  but  are  very  acutely 
pointed.    The  aisles  and  chapels  are  all  simply 
but  effectively  vaulted.    This  church  is  rich  in 
ancient  furniture.     The  choir  stalls,  which  are 
said  to  date  from  the  year  1430,  are  remarkably 
fine,  and  rather  like  very  excellent  German 
work   than   either  French  or  English  work. 
They  are  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation. 
The  church  possesses  few  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Breton  architecture,  and  Mr.  Brewer  was  inclined 
to  think  that  its  architects  were  Normans ;  its 
architecture  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  cathedral  at  Coutances  ;  another  peculiarity 
is  the  fact  that  granite  is  not  much  used,  and  the 
Kersanton  stone  not  at  all ;  the  whole  of  the 
interior  is  of  a  fine  white  stone,  probably  Caen 
stone,  whereas  at  Del,  which  is  of  pretty  much 
the  same  date,  nothing  but  granite  is  used.  The 
apse  and  chevet,  again,  are  uncommon  features  in 
Brittany,  and  although  it  is  true  the  choir  is  later 
than  the  nave,  there  is  such  a  harmony  about  the 
whole  church  that  probably  the  same  general 
design  was  carried  through  from  the  first,  only 
the  detail  varied  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  age. 
S.  Pol  de  Leon  contains  another  very  remarkable 
church,  the  collegiate  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Kreisker.    This  building  consists  of  a  nave  and 
one  aisle  transepts,  a  rather  shallow  choir,  and 
one  side  chapel.    Over  the   crossing  is  a  lofty 
tower  and  spire,  260ft.  high,  and  a  large  north 
porch ;  this  church  dates  from  the  years  1345  and 
1399,  and  it  is  said  that  Mary,  the  wife  of  John 
rV.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  sent  over  for  an  English 
architect  to  construct  the  spire!    Now  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  matter  is  that  the  spire  is  exactly 
the  part  of  the  church  which  is  entirely  unlike 
English  work,  whereas  the  columns  and  arches 
which  divide  the  nave  from  its  aisles,  and  other 
portions  of  the  interioi-,  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  English  work.    The  columns  are  octagonal, 
and  have  octagonal  moulded  capitals,  not  of  the 
best  English  time,  but  very  like  what  one  sees 
in  churches  in   the   north  of   Kent;  the  east 
window,    again,    bears   a   strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  except  that  it  has 
only  six  lights  instead  of  eight  and  has  an  ugly 
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transom  cutting  it  through,  about  two  foot  below 
tbo  springing  of  tlio  tracery.  Of  course  tho 
churches  of  Brittany  cannot  bo  compared  to  the 
magnificent  e.lifioos  of  tho  same  class  m  other 
parts  of  Franco ;  but  thoy  are  tho  modest  and 
earnest  works  of  a  pious,  industrious,  and  thought- 
ful pooplo,  who,  though  labouring  undor  groat 
disadvantages  and  against  nearly  insurmountable 
dilKcultios— always  poor,  always  a  prey  to  the 
forci-n  invader,  in  a  bare,  barren,  and  bleak 
country,  and  with  only  coarse  materials  at  hand- 
managed  to  stamp  a  certain  character  of  origi- 
nality and  genuineness  upon  their  work,  which 
must  commond  them  to  our  respect  and  admira- 

*'°A  brief  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  West, 
Mr  Bailey,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Cooke,  R.A.,  Mr. 
Pheii6  Spiers,  Ur.  Thomas  Morris,  and  the  Chair- 
man took  part ;  and  Mr.  Brewer  having  said  a 
few  words  in  reply,  the  meeting  terminated  with 
the  announcement  that  the  annual  general  meet- 
ing (of  members  on'y)  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
May  6. 


PROPOSED  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
AND  SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SUR- 
VEYORS. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  second  gene- 
ral meeting  of  engineers  and  surveyors  to 
the  various  corporations  of  the  kingdom  was  held 
at  tho  Union  Hotel,  Union-street,  Birmingham, 
for  the  pairpose  of  firrthering  the  objects  and  in- 
creasing the  membership  of  the  proposed  Associa- 
tion of  Muncipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 
Surveyors. 

Mr.  Angell,  member  of  the  Institute  of  Oivil 
Engineers,  engineer  to  the  West  Ham  Local 
Board,  London,  and  Chairman  pro  tern,  of  the 
Association,  presided  ;  and  the  following  towns 
•were  represented  :— Southampton,  Coventry,  Lei- 
cester, Leamington,  Balsall  Heath  and  Aston 
Manor  (Birmingham),  Stockport,  Great  Malvern, 
Redditoh,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Walsall,  SVillenhall, 
Ealing,  Hanley,  Warwick,  Rugby,  Oldbury,  and 
Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  Edward  Pritchard,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  sur- 
Teyor  to  the  Warwick  Corporation,  who  has  been 
acting  as  hen.  secretary  for  the  district,  read  the 
following,  which  had  been  adopted  at  the  first 
general  meeting  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  London,  February  15th.  "  1.  That 
the  society  be  named  the  'Association  of  Munici- 
pal and  Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors.'  2. 
That  the  objects  of  the  Association  be— 
a.  The  promotion  and  interchange  among  its 
members  of  that  species  of  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice which  falls  within  the  department  of  an  en- 
gineer and  surveyor  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  Public  Heath,  Local 
Government,  and  other  Sanitary  Acts.  b.  Tho 
promotion  of  the  professional  interests  of  the 
members,  c.  The  general  promotion  of  the  objects 
of  sanitary  science." 

The  Chairman  explained  the  7nodus  operandi 
of  the  Association.    The  first  annual  meeting  of 
members  would  be  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Westminster,  London,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,   when  the  president,  vice-president,  and 
officers  would  be  elected,  and  the  executive  coun- 
cil would  also  be  appointed.    The  country  would 
be  divided  into  districts,  each  district  appointing 
its  own  secretary,  who  would  be  a  member  of  the 
■  executive  council.      Birmingham  would  be  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  Midland  districts,  and  Mi-. 
Pritchard  had  hitherto  acted  as  its  honorary 
secretary.    He  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  need 
there  was  for  the  formation  of  such  an  association 
as  tho  above,  for  while  town-clerks  and  other 
public  officers  had  their  societies,  there  had  never 
yet  been  any  organised  body  of  engineers  and 
surveyors.    'Under  the  Public  Heath  Act,  the 
duties  of  borough  engineers  and  surveyors  would 
even  be  more  constantly  needed  than  before  in 
assisting  the  medical  officers  of  health,  and  so  the 
sanitary  authorities  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
public  in  general,  would  benefit  by  the  forma- 
tion of  such  an  association  as  the  above,  whereby 
an  interchange  of  thought  between  the  surveyors 
of  the  kingdom  might  be  obtained. 

A  discussion  followed  the  speech  by  the  Chair- 
man, in  which  several  matters  of  detail  were 
gone  into,  and  ultimately  it  was  decided  to  agree 
to  the  rules  of  the  association,  as  adopted  by  the 
mooting  held  in  London  on  the  I5th  of  February, 
and  the  meeting  also  expressed  a  hope  that  as 
many  surveyors  of  the  country  as  could  possibly 
make  it  convenient,  would  attend  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Association,  to  be  held  in  London, 
on  the  2nd  proximo. 


THE  WORK  OF  THF  CITY  SEWERS  COM- 
MISSION DURING  1872. 

IP  of  less  extent  than  the  area  ombracod  by  tho 
jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  that  under  tho  sway  of  the  City  of  Loudon 
Sewers  Commission|i8  looked  after  and  reported  on 
by  their  vigilant  '  engineer  and  surveyor  Mr. 
William  Haywood,  with  a  watchfulness  and  care 
not  a  whit  inferior  to  that  exercised  by  tho  Metro- 
politan Board. 

The  total  length  of  sewers  constructed  in  the 
City  daring  1872,  was  1,107ft,  of  which  59Gft. 
wore  upon  the  line  of  old  sewers.  Considerable 
alterations  wore  made  to  the  sewers  in  Thames- 
street,  but   this  work   was  done,  as  elsewhere 
stated,  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of   Works^  in 
completing  their  system  of  sewerage.  Various 
impiovemonts  in    widening  thoroughfares  have 
been  effected.  Among  the  more  important  may  be 
mentioned  the  site  of  the  church  of  S.  Mildred,  in  the 
Poultry,  the  frontage  of  which  has  been  sot  back 
to  the  line  of  the  improvement  now  being  carried 
out  in  that  street.    Arrangements  have  been  com- 
pleted for  enlarging  the  public  way  on  the  western 
front  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.    The  improvement 
will  commence  on  both  sides  at  the  western  angles 
of   the    Cathedral,  and   will  enable  the  street 
gradients   between  those  points  and  the  top  of 
Ludgate-hill  to  be  amended,  and  the  large  space 
thrown  open  wid  very  much  facilitate  the  general 
traffic.    The  improvement  also  includes  the  entire 
removal  of  the  railings  on  the  western  front,  a,nd 
we  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Haywood  in  hopmg 
that  this  may  speedily  lead  to  the  removal  of  the 
remainder  of  the  iron  railings  from  around  the 
Cathedrah     A  healthy  activity  has  lately  char- 
acterised the  action  of  the  Cathedral  authorities  m 
their  eilorts  to  render  the  Cathedral  the  principal 
church  of  the  Metropolis,  and  in  no  better  outward 
and  visible  manner  can  this  be  manifested  than  in 
the  demolition  of  the  heavy  railing  that  has  so 
long  seemed   to  fence  it  from  the   people  m 
exclusive  idleness. 

The  experiments  in  the  use  of  asphalte  as  a 
paving  material  have  in  some  cases  been  brought 
to  unfavourable  terminations.  MaoDonne!)  s 
Adamantean  Pavement,  laid  down  in  Carter- 
lane  in  1872.  has  proved  anything  but  adaman- 
tean, and  in'September  last  was  taken  up  and 
replaced  by  Barnett's  Iron  Asphalte.  Of  the  four 
specimens  of  Asphalte  laid  down  side  by  side_  in 
Princes-street,  two  have  proved  unsuitable,  viz., 
the  Trinidad  and  British  Alphaltes  ;  the  others— 
that  supplied  by  the  Societe  Francaise  des  As- 
phaltes,  and  the  Montrotier,  are  as  yet  in  good 
condition.  Asphalte  has  also  been  introduced  as 
a  foot  pavement  with  good  results.  The  experi- 
ments with  several  kinds  of  wood  pavement  are 
being  continued,  but  no  definite  conclusion  as  to 
their  merits  appears  to  have  been  arrived  at. 

The  scavenging  system  is  still  carried  on  by 
the  Commission  by  the  agency  of  its  own  ser- 
vants, and  of  the  efficiency  and  regularity  with 
which  it  is  performed  there  is  no  need  to  speak. 
The  question  of  street-washing  has  already  been 
separately  reported  on  by  Mr.  Haywood  this  year, 
and  his  conclusions  recorded  in  these  pages. 

The  New  Mortuary  Buildings  which  were 
opened  in  Golden-lane,  in  April,  1872,  are 
answering  their  requirements.  The  number  of 
interments  at  the  City  Cemetery,  Ilford,  was  9  797 
—ten  less  than  the  number  in  the  year  preceding. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  ordinary  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  Friday  evening  last,  Mr. 
E.  J.  Tarver,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  Messrs. 
g'  W.  Webb  and  F.  Castledine  were  elected  mem- 
bers '  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  having  made  a  state- 
ment in  reference  to  the  late  Architectural  Art 
Classes,  he    said  that,  in   the  absence  of  Mr. 
Burges,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  Mr.  Seddon,  it  de- 
volv°ed  upon  him  to  present  the  prizes  to  success- 
ful students  during  the  last  term.    The  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects'  prize  to  members 
of  the  Figure  Class  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Wager, 
and  honourable  mention  was   awarded  to  the 
studies  by  Mr.  H.  Frame.    The  Architectural 
Museum  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Mallet  f  or  tho 
best  set  ef  studies  from  the  Antique.  The  Archi- 
tectural Association  prize  was  awarded  to^  Mr. 
Cud  worth,  for  the  best  set  of  drawings  sent  in  by 
members  of   the  Ornament  Class;  honourable 
mention  was  also  made  of  the  four  very  careful 
but  rather  elaborate  drawings  sent  in  by  Mr. 
Pink  in  competition  for  this  prize.    BIr.  Pljej^'- 
Spiers  then  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  The 
Palace  of  Scaurus,"  a  report  of  which,  accompanied 
by  a  plan,  will  appear  next  week. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITTSH  ARCHITECTS. 
SUBJECTS  FOB  MEDAIjS  ANU  I'RIZHS,  1873-74. 

ROYAI.  MUDAi..— Her  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to 
grant  her  gracious  i>ermlssion  that  a  Royal  medal  be 
annually  conferred  on  such  distinguished  architect  or 
man  of  science  of  any  country  aa  m.ay  have  designed  or 
executed  any  building  of  high  merit,  or  produced  a 
work  tending  to  promote  or  facilitate  the  knowledge 
of  architecture  or  the  various  branches  of  science  con- 
nected therewith,  the  Council  will  proceed  In  January 
next  to  take  Into  consideration  tho  appropriation  of 
the  Royal  medal  for  1873-4. 

At  tho  special  General  Meeting,  held  on  Monday,  the 
3rd  March,  1873,  the  following  recommendations  of 
Council,  with  reference  to  the  medals  and  prizes  for 
the  year  1873-4,  were  read  and  agreed  to  :— 

SOAXE  Mbdaluok.— That  the  Soane  medallion  and, 
under  the  usual  conditions,  tlic  sum  of  £.^0,  be  awarded 
to  tho  author  of  the  best  design  or.  the  following  sub- 
ject :  "  A  London  residence  situated  between  houses 
of  a  corresponding  character  and  plan,  with  a  front- 
age of  4r,ft.  and  a  depth  of  120ft.,  inclusive  of  the 
front  area,   and  exclusive  of  the    space  devoted' 
to  stables;  in  five  stories  above  level  of  street.' 
Tho  materials  to  be  stone,  brick,  or  terra-cotta.  The 
following  drawings  to  Jin.  scale  will  be  required  :— 
1  elevation,  1  longitudinal  section  passing  through 
staircase,  1  pKan  of  basement,  1  plan  of  ground-floor, 
1  plan  of  principal  floor,  1  plan  of  bed-chamber  floor; 
and  1  plan  of  drawing-room  celling  to  J-inch  scale,  I 
perspective  of  drawing-room,  and  1  perspective  of 
dining-room.    The  foregoing  drawings  only  will  be  re- 
quired, and  no  others  will  be  examined  in  reference  to 
the  award.    The  drawings  (with  the  excei)tlon  of  the 
plans  and  sectional  portions)  to  be  in  outline  only,  and 
mounted  on  strainers,  In  order  that  they  may  be  hung 
with  facility.    The  further  award  of  £50  will  be  nvade 
to  the  successful  competitor  upon  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  his  going  abroad  for  a  period  of 
six  months  to  pursue  his  architectural  studies  within 
two  years  after  receiving  the  medallion.    The  £50  will 
be  paid  in  two  Instalments  of  £25  each :  the  first  when 
the  Soane  medallist  leaves  England  for  the  Continent ; 
and  the  second  when  he  shall  have  submitted  to  the 
Council  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  studies  abroad,  In 
the  form  of  drawings  and  sketches,  after  an  absence  of 
six  months.    [The  competition  for  the  Soane  Medal- 
lion is  open  to  all  members  of  the  profession  under  the 
age  of  thirty  years.] 

Institute  Medal  and  Five  Guineas. — That  the 
Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute,  with  £3.  5s.,  be  also 
awarded   for  the  best  illustrations,  geometrically 
drawn  from  actual  measurement  (with  dimensions 
figured,  both  on  the  drawings  showing  the  general 
arrangements,  and  on  the  details),  together  with  de- 
scriptive particulars  of  any  building  of  Importance- 
Classic  or  Mediaeval— In  the  United  Kingdom  or  abroad, 
hitherto  unpublished  in  that  manner.    The  Council 
suggest  the  fallowing  as  being  subjects  worthy  of  illus- 
tration, but  others  may  equally  well  be  taken,  if  more 
convenient  to  the  competitor  -.—Ireland  :  Cashcl  Cathe- 
dral, Christchurch  Cathedral,  or  any  monastic  or  con- 
ventual building.  Kent:  Bayham Abbey, near Tunbridge 
Wells;  HeverCastle.  London  :  S.Mark's  Church,  North 
Audley-strect.  Middlesex:  frontof  Dover  House,  White- 
hall ;  Law  rireOlBce,  Chancery-lane;  Entrance  gateway. 
Middle  Temple-lane;  Temple  Bar.  Northamptonshire: 
Warmington  Church.    Nottinghamshire :  Steeples  ef 
Grantham  and  Newark.    Scotland:  Dryburgh  or  Mel- 
rose Abbey.    Suffolk  :  Lavenham  Church ;  Long  Mel- 
ford  Church.    Wales  :  S.   David's  Cathedral.  The 
drawings  to  consist  of  at  least  one  plan  drawn  to 
the    scale  of  ^th,  or  (In  the    case  of  very  large 
buildings)  l-16th  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  an  eleva- 
tion and  a  section  drawn  to  the  scale  of  ^  of 
an  Inch  to  the  foot,  with  details  to  a  scale  of  half  an 
inch  to  a  foot,  .and  mouldings  one-fourth  full  size.  The 
elevations  to  be  in  line  without  shade  lines,  the  plans 
and  sectional  portions  to  be  tinted  in  sepia.  Perspective 
drawings  may  also  be  sent,  and  may  be  tinted  in  sepia 
or  Indian  ink.    The  jointing  of  the  masonry  is  to  be 
particularly  marked,  together  with  the  mode  of  con- 
struction and  inateriiils  used.    It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  rough  drawings  be  plotted  on  the 
spot,  and  scut  up  to  the  Institute  with  the  fair  draw- 
ings.   [This  medal  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, without  limitation  as  to  age.] 

INSTITUTE  Medal.— That  the  Silver  Medal  of  the 
Institute  be  aw.arded  to  the  author  of  the  best  Essay 
on  the  following  subject :  '•  The  Architecture  of  Lon- 
don in  the  Sixteenth  Century."  A  Medal  of  Merit  may 
be  awarded  for  any  other  essay  or  essays,  if  deemed 
worthy,  upon  suitable  subjects  selected  by  the  authors 
themselves,  without  limit  of  number.  All  the  essays 
to  be  written  very  legibly  on  alternate  pages  of  Imcd 
foolscap  paper,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  suitable 
Illustrations. 

Students'  Prize.— (For  Students  of  the  Institute 
only.)— That  the  Students'  Prize  In  Books  be  awarded 
to  the  author  of  the  best  design  for  the  followuig  sub- 
ject :— "  An  oak  ceiling  over  a  dining-room,  38ft.  long 
by  20ft.  wide,  with  a  recess  for  sideboard  not  more 
than  3ft.  deep."  The  drawings  to  be  executed  to  half- 
inch  scale,  and  tinted  in  monochrome  or  colours,  as 
may  best  illustrate  the  design. 

General  Directions  for  Competitors.— Each 
es!say  and  set  of  drawings  is  to  be  distinguished  only  by 
a  motto,  without  tho  name  of  the  author  attached  ; 
and  Is  to  bo  accompanied  by  a  letter,  sealed  with  a 
blank  seal,  and  having  on  the  outside  the  same  motto 
as  that  attached  to  the  essay  or  drawings,  and  In- 
closing his  name,  with  an  address  to  which  a  commu- 
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nlcatlon  may  be  sent.  The  packet  directed,  "To  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects," and  marked  "  Esssay  for  Medal"  (or)  "Draw- 
ings for  Medal"  (Motto),  is  to  be  delivered  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Institute  onor  before  the  Mist  of  January, 
1874,  carriage  and  ail  expenses  paid.  Drawings,  when 
possible,  should  be  mounted  on  strainers,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  properly  hung.  The  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  alone  will  be  raade  known.  Should 
none  of  the  e.'fsays,  drawings,  subjects,  or  buildings  re- 
spectively, be  deemed  by  tlie  Institute  of  sufficient 
merit  anil  importance  to  deserve  the  distinction  of  tlip 
premium  offered  in  each  case,  the  riglit  is  reserved  of 
awarding  snch  otlier  premium  in  lieu  thereof,  as  may 
bo  deemed  fit,  or  of  withholding  it  altogether;  and  if 
the  best  essay  or  drawings  should  be  by  a  candidate 
who  has  been  successful  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
power  is  reserved  of  adjudging  such  other  re- 
ward as  may  be  thouglit  fit,  and  of  awarding  the 
medals  to  the  second  iu  merit.  All  essays  and  draw- 
ings wili  be  returned  to  all  the  candidates,  on  applica- 
cation,  to  the  unsuccessful  after  the  adjudicatiou,  and 
to  the  successful  after  the  presentation  of  the  medal 
or  prize.  Copies  of  the  premiatcd  essays,  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  perspective  views  or  principal  drawings 
to  which  a  prize  is  awarded,  will  be  required  to  be 
furnished  by  each  of  the  successful  competitors ,  for 
deposit  in  the  Institute  Library  before  Midsummer, 
1874.  [Strict  ccmpliance  with  all  the  above  directions 
U  required.] 

PuGiN  TuAVKr.LiNCr  STUDENTSHIP. — Candidates  for 
the  above  studentship  are  requested  to  send  in  their 
applications,  together  with  specimens  of  drawing, 
testimonials,  &c.,  as  required  by  the  Deed  of  Trust, 
(copies  of  which  can  be  previoiisly  obtained  at  the  In- 
stitute) on  or  before  2.Tth  January,  1874.  B.xtract 
from  the  Schedule  appended  to  the  Deed  of  Trust  :  - 
"  Every  person  of  whatever  nation  shall  be  eligible  as 
Student,  who  shall  be  more  than  eighteen  and  less  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  provided  that  he  give  to  the 
Electors  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  moral  character, 
and  satisfy  them  that  he  is  a  Student  of  Architecture, 
bond  fide  intending  to  practice  the  profession  of  an 
architect,  and  that  he  exhibit  specimens  of  his  draw- 
ings and  state  the  district  of  the  country  which  he 
proposes  to  visit,  and  the  class  of  buildings  which  he 
Intends  to  study." 

Any  further  information  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake,  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Institute,  9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament.^ — On  Blonday 
Mr.  Anderson  asked  if  anything  was  being  done 
to  check  the  decay  of  the  stonework  of  the  Houses 
of  Pai'liament. — Mr.  Ayrton  said  steps  were  being 
taken  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the  stone,  and  where 
it  was  so  defective  that  it  could  not  be  painted,  it 
was  replaced  with  good  stone. — Colonel  W.  Patten 
observed  that  the  decay  was  going  on  very 
rapidly,  and  it  was  important  to  know  whether 
the  experiment  had  been  successful  in  any  way. 
— Mr.  Ayrton  said  it  had  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Time  was,  however,  the  only  test.  The  first  ex- 
periments made  some  years  ago  were  not  ade- 
quately recorded.  No  steps  were  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  materials  and  the  mode  in 
■which  they  were  used  ;  but  it  was  now  proposed 
to  proceed  in  a  more  methodical  manner. 

The  New  Home  and  Colonial  Offices. — 
On  the  vote  of  £48,000  for  the  erection  of  new 
ofiBces  in  Downing-street  for  the  Home  and 
Colonial  departments,  &c.,  Mr.  Bowring  asked 
whether  the  buildings  would  be  completed  for  the 
original  estimate.  He  desired  also  to  know 
whether  the  buildings  were  rectangular. — Mr. 
Ayrton  believed  that  the  original  estimate  would 
not  be  exceeded.  With  respect  to  the  other 
question  he  would  remind  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  the  line  of  Downing-street  was  not  the  line 
of  Parliament-street,  and  the  building  was  not 
precisely  what  could  be  called  a  regular  building. 
— The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

Various  Works. — The  following  votes  were 
also  passed  :— £11,840  for  Sheriffs'  Courts  in 
Scotland,  £.3.5,42.5  for  works  connected  with  the 
National  Gallery,  £16,500  for  new  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Glasgow,  £7,700 
forthe  Industrial  Museum  at  Edinburgh,  £130,307 
for  the  new  Post-OfSce  and  Revenue  ofSces,  and 
£16,272  for  buildings  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

The  Ordnance  Survey.— On  the  question  that 
£107,210  be  granted  towards  the  completion  of 
the  Ordnance  survey,  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell  asked 
■when  the  survey  was  expected  to  be  completed. 
The  whole  country  bore  the  expense,  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  country  did  not  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
undertaking.— Mr.  Ayrton  replied  that  the  survey 
would  probably  be  completed  in  ten  or  twelve 
years.    The  vote  was  agreed  to. 

The  New  Law  Courts.- On  the  sum  of 
£68,800,  required  for  the  year  for  the  purchase 


of  a  site,  erection  of  building,  and  other  expenses 
for  the  new  courts  of  justice,  etc.,  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  said  the  total  estimate  for  tho  erection  of 
the  building,  &c.,  was  £750,000,  and  there  had 
been  expended  a  sum  of  £32,000.  He  had  been 
informed  that  tenders  had  recently  been  sent  in 
for  the  erection  of  the  courts  ranging  from 
£700,000  and  a  million  of  money,  and  if  the 
tender  accepted  should  exceed  the  statutory  limit, 
he  wished  to  know  how  it  was  proposed  to  get 
over  tho  difficulty. —  Mr.  Ayrton  said  tenders  had 
been  received  lately,  and  that  the  lowest  sum  ex- 
ceeded .£700,000.  The  tenders,  having  been  re- 
cently received,  were  now  under  consideration, 
and  the  architect  had  been  desired  to  see  how 
far  reductions  could  be  made  to  bring  the  ex- 
penditure within  the  statutory  limit.  He  was 
unable  then  to  state  what  course  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pursue  under  the  circumstaijoes. 
— Mr.  W.  Hunt  asked  the  Fir.st  Commissioner  of 
Works  to  state  the  amount  of  the  lowest  tender. 
• — Mr.  Ayrton  said  it  was  not  expedient  then  to 
state  the  amount.  He  would  endeavour  to  bring 
the  sum  within  the  limit  authorised  by  Parlia- 
ment.— Mr.  W.  Hunt  said  that  being  so,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  consideration  of  the  vote  should 
be  postponed. — Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  said  that 
the  co.st  of  buildings  of  this  kind  had,  within  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  increased  at  least  30  per 
cent.  Their  object  should  be,  not  to  compress 
the  building  to  meet  the  limits  of  the  sum  fixed, 
but  to  obtain  a  building  according  to  the  plans 
and  specifications  at  tlie  lowest  possible  cost  of 
the  day. — Mr.  Ayrton  said  he  would  postpone  the 
vote. — Mr.  Whitwell  said  it  would  be  very  un- 
wise to  diminish  the  size  and  capacity  of  the 
building  to  bring  the  cost  within  tho  particular 
sum  fixed  on  by  Parliament.  He  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  widening  of  Temple-bar  would  bo 
carried  out. — Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man report  progress. — Mr.  J.  Goldsmid  said  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  Law  Courts  ought 
to  be  completed  at  a  cost  commensurate  with  the 
style  of  the  building  and  the  accommodation  to 
be  given.  An  increase  of  £50,000  or  £250,000 
ought  not  to  interfere  in  tho  erection  of  a  suit- 
able building. 

The  Wellington  Monument  in  S.  Paul's. — 
On  the  vote  of  £2,901  for  the  monument  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  course  of  erection  in  S. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  Mr.  Goldney  pointed  out  that 
the  work  upon  the  monument  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  standstill,  and  that  its  completion  had 
been  delayed  for  a  very  long  period.  It  was 
qiiite  time  that  it  should  be  properly  taken  in 
hand  and  completed. — The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  this  monument  had  led,  from 
beginning  to  end,  to  a  long  series  of  misfortunes. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  appointed  by  the  last  Govern- 
ment to  execute  the  work  ;  but  though  a  good 
artist  he  was  not  a  good  financier,  and  he  got 
into  hopeless  confusion  with  the  payments  which 
he  had  to  make  and  receive.  The  work  was 
therefore  very  much  delayed,  and  Mr.  Stevens 
became  ill,  when  the  contract  was  taken  out  of 
his  hands  and  handed  over  to  Mr.  Coleman,  who, 
however,  -was  to  employ  Mr.  Stevens  in  com- 
pleting the  work.  Under  that  arrangement  the 
work  nearly  approached  completion,  when  Mr. 
Stevens  had  a  paralytic  attack,  which  had  in- 
capacitated him  from  work  altogether  ;  and  what 
the  Government  now  proposed  to  do  was  to  call 
on  Mr.  Coleman  to  make  other  arrangements  to 
complete  the  contract. — Mr.  J.  Goldsmid  said  he 
pointed  out  last  year  that  Mr.  Stevens  was  in- 
capable of  completing  the  work.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  ought  to  have  appointed  some 
other  artist  to  carry  it  out,  and  not  have  left  it  in 
the  hands  of  an  upholsterer  like  Mr.  Coleman. — 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  congratulated 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  on  his 
pi-escience  in  foreseeing  that  Mr.  Stevens  would 
have  a  paralytic  strolce. — Mr.  J.  Goldsmid  said 
that  whenever  Mr.  Stevens  was  pressed  to  go  on 
with  the  worli  he  always  fell  ill. — Mr.  Goldney 
thought  that  no  more  money  should  be  voted  until 
some  definite  arrangement  had  been  made. — The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  only  some 
castings  remained  to  be  done  from  figures  already 
executed. — The  vote  was  agreed  to. 


explained  that  ten  years  ago  the  House  delibe- 
rately voted  that  the  ground  for  this  museum 
should  bo  purchased,  and  in  186G-7  Mr.  Water- 
house,  the  architect,  estimated  the  work  at 
£508,000.  Subsequently,  this  was  reduced  to 
'  £;V)0,000,  and  later  the  revised  estimate  was  for 
£395,000,  and  a  contract  for  this  ameunt  was 
sanctioned. — Mr.  W.  Hunt  asked  when  tho  con- 
tract was  to  bo  completed  ? — Mr.  Ayrton  said  the 
time  ■was  within  three  years  from  the  oommonoo- 
ment  of  the  present  year.  He  added  that  tho 
plans  were  now  attached  to  the  contract,  but  any 
hon.  member  could  see  them  who  wished.  They 
had  previously  been  exhibited  in  the  library. — 
The  vote  was  agreed  to. 


The  New  Natural  History  Mu.seum. — Upon 
the  vote  of  £57,000  to  complete  the  sum  for  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  Mr.  H.  Palmer  drew 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  building  a  museum 
for  patents. — Mr.  Dillwyn  said  that  £395,000 
would  be  wanted  for  the  Natural  History  Museum ; 
and  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  found  room  for  the  collection 
by  enlarging  the  British  Museum. — Mr.  Ayrton 


CHURCHES   AND  CHAPELS. 

Bournemouth. — The  new  church  of  S.  Clement 
Bournemouth,  was  on  Tuesday  week  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  plan  of  the 
building  consists  of  a  spacious  nave,  ■with  one 
broad  aisle  on  the  north  side  ;  a  chancel,  forty 
feet  in  length,  separated  by  a  lofty  and  richly 
carved  rood  screen.  On  the  soutli  side  of  the 
chancel  are  the  sacristy,  organ  chamber,  and 
choir  vestry,  communicating  with  one  another 
and  with  the  adjoining  clergy-house  by  means  of 
a  covered  cloister.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  chauntry,  dedicated  to  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  S.  Anne,  having  open  stone  screens 
at  the  west  and  south  sides.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture adopted  is  that  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  Ths  stained  glass  in  the 
chapel  is  designed  by  Mr.  Philip  Wostlake,  and 
contains  stones  from  the  life  of  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  her  Old  Testament  types.  The 
church  has  been  built  at  the  cost  of  £6,000,  and 
is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  D.  Sedding,  of 
Bristol. 

Chelmsford. — It  is  proposed  to  effect  consider- 
able improvements  and  alterations  at  S.  Mary's 
Church,  Chelmsford,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,800. 
Mr.  Chancellor,  architect,  has  prepare*!  a  plan, 
providing  for  the  building  of  a  north  aisle,  the 
removal  of  the  galleries,  and  the  removal  of  the 
organ  to  the  east  end  of  the  church.  The  plan 
also  provides  for  the  removal  of  the  old  spire. 

Incorporated  Church  Building  Society. — 
This  Society  held  its  u.sual  monthly  meeting  on 
Monday  last,  at  the  Society's  house,  No.  7,  White- 
hall, S.W.  Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of 
the  following  objects,  viz.  : — Building  new 
churches,  Bermondsey,  S.  Augustine,  Surrey ; 
Fulham,  S.  Andrew,  Middlesex  ;  Marston,  in  the 
parish  of  Great  Budworth,  Cheshire  ;  Putney,  All 
Saints',  Surrey  ;  and  Wookey  Hole,  in  the  parish 
of  S.  Cuthbert,  Wells;  rebuilding  the  churches  at 
Llantrissant,  near  Aberystwith,  Cardigan ;  and 
Pontnewynydd,  near  Pontypool,  Monmouth ;  en- 
larging or  otherwise  increasing  the  accommoda- 
tion in  the  churches  at  Barnwood,  near  Glouces- 
ter ;  Birley,  near  Leominster,  Hereford  ;  Durham, 
S.  Giles  ;  Long  Houghton,  near  Bilton,  Northum- 
bei'land ;  Llangorse,  near  Talgarth,  Brecon ; 
Longney,  near  Gloucester ;  Southampton,  S. 
Luke ;  Stogumber,  near  Taunton ;  Stonham 
Aspal,  Suffolk  ;  and  Teddington,  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Middlesex.  Under  urgent  circumstances, 
the  grants  formerly  made  towards  building  the 
Church  of  S.  John-the-Baptist,  Stockton-on-Tees  ; 
rebuilding  that  of  Hartford,  near  Great  Bud- 
worth,  Cheshire ;  and  towards  reseating  and 
restoring  the  church  at  Middle  Chinnock,  near 
Ilminster,  Somerset,  were  each  increased.  A 
grant  was  also  made  from  the  School-Church  and 
Mission-House  Fund  towards  building  a  school- 
church  at  Hammersmith,  S.  Paul,  Middlesex.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  President,  has  ap- 
pointed Tliursday,  the  27th  of  May,  for  the  annual 
general  court  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  the 
Society's  house,  7,  Whitehall,  at  three  o'clock. 

NoTTiNG  Hill. — Trinity  Presbyterian  Church, 
Kensington  Pai'k-road  North,  Netting  Hill,  has 
been  reopened.  The  building  is  in  restoration  of 
a  church  partially  burnt  down  a  few  years  ago. 
The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hill  and 
Sons,  builders,  of  Islington,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  A.  Boulnois,  architect,  of 
Waterloo-place,  Regent-street.  The  church, 
which  is  an  exceptionally  lofty  one,  is  fitted  with 
hot  water  i^pparatus  by  Messrs.  J.  Jones  and  Sons. 

Worcester  Cathedral. — In  the  last  notice  of 
the  restoration  inprogress  in  Worcester  Cathedral, 
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it  was  statod  that  tho  floor  of  tlio  navo  had  boon 
proparoil  \vit)i  ooncroto,   and  was  about  to  bo 
paved  with  bhio  slato  and  white  (Hopton-wood) 
stone.    Lord  Dudley,  however,  offered  to  defray 
the  extra  cost  of  hiyi'ng  tho  floor  of  tho  navo  with 
marble.    At  the  samo  time,  it  waa  proposed  that 
the  flooring  intended  for  the  navo  should  bo  used 
in  tho  cloisters  instead  of  tiles;  and  his  lordship 
also  offered  to  fill  tho  groat  west  window  of  the 
nave  with  stained-glass, ^  and  to  execute,  at  his 
own  cost,  other  importail't decorations — tho  colour- 
ing of  tho  roof  of  choir  asles  and  tho  Lady  Chapel 
and  chancel  transepts.    Considerablo  progress 
has  boon  made  in  tho  flooring  of  tho  navo,  about 
one-half  of  which  has  already  been  laid  with 
Sicilian  white  and  Kilkenny  black  marble,  in 
squares  ranged  in  panels,  and  joined  by  Parian 
cement.    Tho  painted  west  window  is  now  in  tho 
hands  of  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham  ;  and 
the  same  artists  are  employed  on  the  decorations 
of  the  roof  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  transepts,  and 
choir  aislos.    Tho  Lady  Chapel  roof  had  boon 
but  meanly  coloured  in  comparison  with  the  roof 
of  the  choir  and  chancel,  only  the  tops  and  bottoms 
of  the  spandrels  having  been  coloured,  leaving 
the  centre  parts  plain.    That  work  is  being  re- 
placed by  richer  colouring  of  a  similar  character 
to  the  colouring  of  the  choir  and  chancel.  The 
bare  stone  roof  of  the  Lady  Chapel  (or  Dean  and 
Bishop's)  transept  has  been  covered  with  plastei", 
and  is  being  coloured  to  harmonise  with  the 
colouring  of  the  choir  and  chancel  roof.  The 
roof  of  the  aisle  of  the  choir  and  that  of  S.  J ohn's 
Chapel  on  the  south  side  (formerly  used  as  the 
Testry  or  robing-room)  are  also  plastered  ready 
for  similar  decorations.    The  descent  from  the 
north  aisle  of  the  choir  to  the  Lady  Chapel  has 
been  put  back  westwards  aboiit  3ft. ;  a  new  flight 
of  stone  steps  has  been  built,  and  new  light  iron 
gates  have  been  erected  here.    The  choir  aisles 
are  being  laid  with  alternate  squares  of  slate  and 
Hopton-wood  stone.    Considerablo  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  richly-carved  oak  case  of  the 
oro  an,  which  occupies  two  of  the  bays  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir.    The  carvings  are  by  Farmer 
&  Brindley,  of  Lambeth,  the  design  being  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.     The  chapel  of  Prince  Arthur, 
beyond  cleansing  and  very  sHght  repair,  has  been 
left  untouched.    The  oak  enti-ance  door  of  the 
chapel  has  been  cleansed  of  the  thick  coating  of 
paint  which  formerly  obscured  the  beauty  of  the 
carvings.    In  removing  the  stone  pulpit  in  the 
choir  for  the  purpose  of  reconstruction,  a  fortunate 
discovery  was  made.    In  the  pulpit  as  it  lately 
appeared,  there  were  emblems  on  three  of  the 
panels  of  three  of  the  Evangelists— SS.  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke— but  that  of  S.  John  was  missing. 
In  taking  down  the  structure,  the  fourth,  that  of 
S.  John,  was  found  partly  hidden  by  other  stone- 
work.   This  will  be  restored  in  the  remodelled 
pulpit  now  being  erected. 

Yorkshire  Diocesan  Church  Building  and 
Endowment  Aid  Society. — An  ordinary  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  vestry  of  York  Minster  on  Thursday  week. 
The  following  grants  were  made : — New  churches : 
South  Eston  and  Eston  Mines,  £210  ;  Moss,  parish 
of  Fenwick,  £58.  Increase  of  accommodation  : 
Waghen,  £35,  and  £15  fabric  grant ;  Swinefleet, 
Hull,  £63,  and  £20  fabric  grant ;  Campsall,  Don- 
caster,  £105.  New  parsonages  :  Kirby  Wharfe, 
£100;  Fulford,  £150.  Endowments:  Saltburn- 
by-the-Sea,  £300  ;  St.  Andrew's,  Ulrome,  Hull, 
£300 ;  Moss,  parish  of  Fenwick,  £300. 

York  Minster. — Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  on  Thursday 
■week,  paid  another  visit  to  York  to  inspect  the 
progress  of  the  restoration  of  the  south  transept 
of  the  Minster.  The  larger  half  of  the  west 
clerestory  wall  has  been  successfully  taken  down, 
and  operations  have  been  already  commenced  for 
rebuilding  it  in  a  more  substantial  manner  than 
before.  In  taking  down  this  wall  a  serious  defect 
was  discovered  in  one  of  the  triforium  arches, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  settling  of  the  large  lan- 
tern tower,  which  has  injured  the  arch  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  causing  the  joints  to  give  way 
to  the  extent  of  between  two  and  three  inches. 
These  joints  had  been  filled  up  with  pieces  of  wood 
and  tile  and  plastered  over  to  cpnceal  the  unsatis- 
factory appearance  they  presented.  A  flying 
arch,  too,  underneath  the  roof,  springing  from  the 
outer  wall  of  the  nave,  has  probably  been  also 
instrumental  in  thrusting  tho  triforium  arch  in- 
wards, so  that  from  tho  top  of  the  capitals  to  the 
crown  of  tho  arch  it  overhangs  more  than  five 
inches.  This  part  Mr.  Street  has  ordered  to  bo 
taken  out  as  far  as  practicable  without  danger  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  structure,  and  solidly  re- 


built. All  tho  fissures  throughout  the  length  of 
tho  bay  will  bo  thoroughly  grouted  with  Portland 
cement  to  give  it  more  strength  and  stability. 
Tho  abacus  moulds  of  tho  large  clustered  columns 
have  been  discovered  to  be.  Purbeck  marble,  and 
those,  with  the  marble  columns,  are  now  under- 
going tho  process  of  polishing,  which  will  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  tho  transept.  To  render 
the  restoration  complete,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  stone  columns  which  have  been  coloured 
to  represent  marble  should  bo  superseded  with 
real  marble,  but  this  would  add  greatly  to  the 
cost. 

BUILDINGS. 

Blackwell. — The  Birmingham  Sanatorium, 
near  Black  well,  was  opened  on  Wednesday  week. 
The  new  buildings  have  been  erected  from  the 
design   of   Messrs.   Martin   and  Chamberlain, 
architects,  of  Birmingham.    They  are  designed 
to  accommodate   fifty  patients,  and  are  throe 
storeys   in  height.  Kitchen  apartments,  with 
committee  room  and  matron's  room,  are  also  pro- 
vided at  the  back,  but  ono  story  only  in  height, 
with  a  separate  building  for  washing  and  laundry 
purposes,  tho  latter   buildings  being  only  one 
story  in  height.     The  buildings  are  arranged 
with  a  vestibule  and  entrance  hall  at  the  back, 
leading  into  a  corridor,  communicating  on  the 
left  with  the  females'  apartments,  staircase  hall 
in  connection  with  same,  and  on  the  right  with 
the  males'  apartments,  and  staircase  connected 
therewith.  The  height  of  the  rooms  from  ground  to 
first  floor  is  IGft.  2in.,  from  first  to  second  floor 
16ft.,  and  to  the  level  of  ceiling  of  second  floor 
lift.  Gin.     The  various  rooms  are  warmed  by 
means  of  open  fireplaces,  and  the  staircases  and 
corridors  by  means  of  warm  air  from  apparatus 
under  kitchen.    The  ventilation  is  secured  by 
flues  connected  to  tho  various  chimneys.  The 
cost  of  the  Sanatorium  is  about  £14,000. 

London. — The  memorial  stone  of  a  new  hall  for 
the  Curriers'  Company,  in  London  Wall,  was  laid 
yesterday  (Thursday)  week.  The  old  hall,  on  the 
same  site  (close  to  Sion  College)  has  been  taken 
down,  together  with  some  adjoining  houses,  and 
part  of  the  ground  is  to  be  occupied  with  the  new 
building ;  whilst  on  the  remainder,  which  is  more 
than  is  required  for  the  purpose,  some  warehouses 
are  to  be  built.  The  new  hall  is  to  be  in  the 
Tudor  Gothic  style,  the  material  to  be  used  being 
white  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  John  Belcher,  and  the  builders  Messrs. 
Perry. 

West  Hartlepool. — On  Thursday  week,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Hartlepools  Exchange 
was  laid  at  West  Hartlepool.  The  building  is 
being  erected  by  tho  New  Exchange  Company, 
Limited,  who  adopted  the  design  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Hos- 
kins,  architect,  Darlington.  The  building  will 
have  three  frontages  in  Italian  Gothic  style,  with 
bugle  turrets  ;  it  will  be  of  red  pressed  bricks, 
with  stone  dressings.  Premises  will  be  erected 
in  the  building  for  the  West  Hartlepool  Post- 
office  and  also  for  the  North  Eastern  Banking 
Company.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Robson 
and  Son,  of  Darlington. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opmions  of 
our  eorroHpondonts.  Tho  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  Bhould  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  OUH  Hbadkrs.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  ijrovinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  tho  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  OOVKNT-GAEDEN,  W.O. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  PASSMOlliS  Edwabds. 


ADVERTISEMENT  OHAEGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  fid.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Hpecial  terms  for 
series  of  more  tlian  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Pago  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thui'sday. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

(Payable  in  advance.) 

Nineteen  shillings  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  tlie  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  6s.  (or  Gi  dols,  gold).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  Cs. 
(or  32  francs).  To  India  (cm  Southampton),  £1.  143.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal 
±1.  6s. 

N.B. — Amerieau  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested, 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  I'.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  tliat  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  wrapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  "s.  each. 


SCHOOLS. 

Great  Baddow,  Essex.  —  New  Schools  are 
about  to  be  commenced  at  Great  Baddow,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  Chancellor,  architect,  Chelmsford. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  Gozzett,  the  amount  of  whose 
tender  is  £1,3G5. 

Newcastle.  —  The  foundation-stone  of  New 
Schoolhouse,  Vestry,  and  Keeper's  Rooms,  m  con- 
nection with  and  adjoining  to  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion  Chapel,  Garden-street,  Newcastle,  was 
laid  on  Easter  Monday,  April  14th.  The  building 
will  be  erected  from  the  designs  and  imder  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Septimus  Oswald,  of  New- 
castle, who  was  architect  for  the  chapel  adjoining. 
The  chapel  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  the 
schools  are  designed  in  harmony  with  it,  but 
with  features  adapted  to  the  scholastic  and 
domestic  purposes  of  the  intended  building.  The 
contractor  for  the  mason  work  is  Mr.  \villiam 
Wilson,  and  Joy  the  joiner  work,  Mr.  Robert 
Mattison. 

Pontefract. — On  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  Chil- 
ders  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  New  National 
Infant  Schools  at  Pontefract.  The  new  buildings 
will  cost  about  £700,  and  accommodate  250  chil- 
dren. Built  of  local  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  and  one  story  high,  they  will  be 
composed  of  a  classroom  17ft.  by  14ft.,  and  a 
general  schoolroom  50ft.  by  20ft.  The  central 
portion  of  the  schools  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
bell  turret.  The  architect  of  the  buildings  is 
Mr.  Geo.  Malcolm,  Pontefract. 


Received— J.  H.— E.  W.— G.  S.  and  Sons.— J.  B.— 
E.  G.  B  — G.  P.  and  Son.— W.  T.  and  Son.— J.  G.  11— 
T.  C— W.P.  B.— G.M. 

DauiD.- The  process  is  a  secret,  only  known  to  a  few. 

E.  E.  BolssiEE. — See  particulars  in  this  number. 

Jno.  H. — We  do  not  know  who  makes  cymagraphs. 

Chas.  H.  Boeleigh,  architect,  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, in  a  letter,  says: — "The  Building  News  was 
good  before  the  enlargement,  but  now  it  is  indispen- 
sable, and  I  trust  yoa  may  long  continue  at  the  head  of 
architectural  publications,  and  receive  an  endowment 
of  prosperity  in  excess  of  all  anticipation."  Since  our 
enlargement  in  January  last,  we  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  similar  testimonies  ;  but  the  above  was  so 
well  worded  that  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  o£ 
quoting  it. 

J.  K.  J. — Drawing  to  hand,  and  returned. 
P.  and  K. — Drawing  to  hand. 

G.  P.  Bland  (West  Phila.,  U.S.)— We  can  only  supply  the 
numbers  from  the  date  of  the  first  one  sent. 

Thos.  Otiis — We  do  not  know. 

J.  v.,  Exeter. — We  cannot  and  will  not  turn  our  "  Inter- 
communication "  column  into  an  advertising  medium, 
Theie  has  been  a  suspicious  look  about  several  commu- 
nications which  have  spoken  of  the  stone  supplied  by 
the  firm  mentioned  by  you.  Any  more  attempts  at  such 
a  mode  of  puffing  will  be  publicly  rebuked._ 


BOARD    SCHOOLS    OF   LEEDS,  &c. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — It  may  be  as  well  to  supplement  your 
account  of  the  Board  Schools  of  Leeds  in  your 
issue  of  April  11th,  with  the  following  particu- 
lars :— In  the  first  instance,  the  School  Board 
advertised  for  plans  of  a  school  for  700  chil- 
dren. No  site  had  been  obtained ;  but  an  imagi- 
nary one,  containing  2,500  yards,  was  prescribed. 
My  design  was  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  recol- 
lect, which  proposed  wide  school-rooms  (30ft.), 
and  it  was  chosen  by  the  board. 

After  some  time,  I  was  commissioned  to  pre- 
pare plans  for  a  school  in  Beverley-street— 
which  is  now  in  course  of  completion— for  854 
children  in  three  departments.  This  is  the 
first  Board  School  erected  in  Leeds. 

Messrs.  Honman  and  Alexander,  who  obtained 
the  second  premium,  had  tho  erection  of  the 
second  school  put  into  their  hands.  The  Board 
then  selected  two  other  Leeds  architects,  without 
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compotition,  to  proparo  plana  for  two  other 
schools,  which  aro  also  in  course  of  erection. 
These  aro  each  to  accommodate  aliout  GOO  chil- 
dren ;  and  one  of  them  is  upon  exactly  the 
same  plan  as  tho  first  school.  None  of  the 
above-named  schools  are  noticed  in  your  de- 
scription. 

The  Board  then  reverted  to  the  competition 
system,  and  invited  twelve  Leeds  architects  to 
compote  for  three  schools,  to  accommodate  respec- 
tively 1,000,  GOO,  and  400  children.  The  Board 
selected  my  design  for  the  (Q-reen  Lane)  largest 
school,  and  Mr.  Backhouse's  for  the  smallest;  and, 
after  somo  time,  tho  design  of  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Kelly  -was  adopted  for  tho  Jack  Lane  School,  on 
the  g;round  of  economy,  their  estimate  being 
£4,000,  against  an  average  of  about  £G,000. 
The  accented  estimates  aro,  however,  about 
^£4,800. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

George  Corson. 

25,  Cookridge-street,  Leeds,  April  17. 


Jitt^r(omntititicuti0n;. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2823.]-Decorating-  Defective  Walls.— We  have 
been  applied  to  for  patterns  of  the  laminated  lead 
material  for  decorating  defective  walls.  We  believe  it  is 
a  French  invention  of  about  twelve  months  ago.  Can  you, 
or  some  correspoudent,  give  us  any  information  respect- 
ing where  patterns  can  be  obtained,  or  whether  they  have 
an  office  or  agent  in  London  to  whom  we  can  apply  ? 
There  is  also  an  American  material  for  decorating  walls, 
which  is,  we  believe,  a  thin  veneer  of  wood.  Can  you 
give  us  any  information  respecting  this  also  ?— H.  LiTOH- 
FIKLD  {pro  GiLLOW  &  Co.) 

[2824.]-Colour  Wash  for  Old  Stuccoed  Houses. 
—  Will  some  of  your  readers  kindly  communicate  throu 
your  columns  any  information  they  possess  on  the  subject 
of  colour  misli  for  old  stuccoed  houses?  I  have  been  And 
ing  fault  with  the  smeared  and  patchy  look  of  a  house  just 
dried  after  a  second  coat.  The  tint  desired  was  "  dark 
stone,"  and  although  the  workmen  assure  me  that  the 
umber  and  other  materials  were  thovoughly  and  care- 
fully mixed,  constantly  stirred  up,  and  each  pailful  kept 
In  motion  by  the  brush  which  laid  it  on,  yet  the  appear 
ance  is  unsatisfactory,  as  you  will  admit  when  I  tell  you 
that  a  dozen  different  shades  might  be  counted— varying 
from  brown  to  whitej'-browu — in  almost  every  square 
yard  of  the  front.  Any  assistance  would  very  much 
oblige— An  Old  Subscriber. 

[2825.]— Measuring  Old  Church  Sprle.— Will  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  the  simplest  and  most  accurate 
method  of  measuring  an  old  church  spire,  so  that  I  can 
plot  it  to  a  scale  drawing  ?  How  am  I  to  measure  the 
heights  of  the  various  parts  and  also  the  widths,  &c. 
especially  where  beyond  my  reach  ?  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
anybody  who  will  give  me  a  detailed  answer.— Martin 
Ohuzzlbwit. 

[2828.]— The  Liebrelch  Desk.— Can  any  reader  oblige 
me  with  information  of  a  school  desk  and  bench  invented 
by  Liebreioh,  and  called  after  him?  It  is  said  to  be  re- 
commended by  medical  papers,  and  I  have  been  told  that 
it  has  been  adopted  by  several  school  boards.— R.  R.  R. 

[2827.]— Parish  Churcli,  Ely.— Could  any  of  vour 
readers  give  any  authority  stating  whether  the  parish 
church  at  Ely  was  originally  a  chapter-house  or  ladv 
chapel.— F.  W.  W. 

[2828.]— Party  Wall  —A  party  wall  I  am  connected 
with  is  in  a  falling  state ;  I  want  my  adjoining  neighbour 
to  assist  in  building  it.  He  says  the  wall  in  question 
totally  belongs  to  me.  If  so,  am  I  at  liberty  to  break  out 
a  door  or  window  in  my  own  wall  and  expose  my  neigh- 
bour's premises  ?— M.  G.,  Dublin. 

[2829.]— Best  Pump  for  House  Use.— Will  any  of 
your  readers  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  pump  for  lifting  water  for  house  use  to  a  cistern 
50ft.  above  the  level  of  water  in  the  well  ?  The  working 
space  is  between  two  walls  about  3ft.  apart.- H.  F.  S. 


REPLIES. 
[2824]— Iron  Window-Frame  Fastening.- 1  be- 
lieve they  are  made  by  Chew  &  Co.  (not  Clunn  &,  uo.),  24, 
King-street,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire, — Kappa. 

[2827.]— Whitewash  may  readily  be  cleaned  off  by 
scrubbing  with  water  and  sand,  being  previously  acidu- 
lated with  about  -04  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  common 
acid  will  do,  about  fid.  per  pound.— W.  R.  A.,  Ucklield. 


TrasTALL  New  Wesleyan  Chapel  and 
School. — Twelve  competitive  designs  were  sent 
in  for  the  above.  Those  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford,  of 
Burslem,  have  been  unanimously  selected,  and 
the  buildings  are  to  be  erected  forthwith,  the 
estimated  coat  being  about  £3,000. 

Arch^ological  Lectureship  in  Edinburgh. 
— Among  the  many  ways  in  which  the  late  Mr. 
A.  H.  Rhind  sought  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
study  of  arohfflology,  perhaps  the  most  directly 
practical  was  the  bequest  of  the  reversionary 
interest  of  the  estate  of  Sibster,  in  Caithness,  to 


the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  for  the  foundation  of  a  lectureship  of 
archa)ology.  By  the  terms  of  the  bequest  the 
lecturer  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society,  either  for  life  or  for  a  term  of  years,  to 
deliver  annually  a  course  of  not  loss  than  si.x 
lectures  on  some  branch  of  archscology,  ethnology, 
ethnography,  or  allied  topic,  and  the  Council  is  to 
determine  whether  these  lectures  shall  by  froo  to 
the  public,  or  whether  admission  shall  be  by  a 
moderate  foe.  As  Mr.  Rhind's  relative,  Mr.  David 
Bremner,  formerly  of  Aberdeen,  was  life-rontod 
in  the  estate,  and  as  it  was  considered  by  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  interested  in  tho  promo- 
tion of  archajology,  that  it  would  be  a  public 
benefit  to  anticipate  the  operation  of  the  bequest, 
a  memorial  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
otherwise  numerously  and  influentially  signed, 
was  presented  to  the  Treasury  somo  years  ago, 
suggesting  the  appointment  of  John  Stuart, 
LL.D.,  secretary  of  tho  society,  who  by  his  ex- 
perience and  special  acquaintance  with  Scottish 
arohajology  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  duties, 
which,  it  was  suggested,  should  also  include  a 
general  superintendence  of  all  monuments  of  the 
early  races  of  Scotland.  The  Treasury  did  not 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  memorialists,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Bremner  (which 
occurred  recently  at  Wick),  the  bequest  will  come 
into  operation  as  originally  intended,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  Rhind  Lectureship  on  Archaeology 
will  be  added  to  the  number  of  permanent  insti- 
tutions for  the  advancement  of  science  in  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Rhind  also  left  a  sum  of  £5,000  for 
the  foundation  of  two  scholarships  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  £7,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
tution for  the  indu.strial  training  of  orj^han  girls 
at  Wick,  which  will  now  also  come  into  operation. 

Brick  Cleaning  Machine. — The  expense  of 
cleaning  with  a  hatchet  the  millions  of  bricks  in 
the  burnt  district  of  Boston  is  an  important  item 
in  the  expense  of  rebuilding.  A  machine  that 
will  do  the  work  well  and  expeditiously,  and 
cheaply  too,  is  something  th.at  is  to  be  desired. 
Mr.  T.  M.  Schleier,  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  has 
lately  patented  an  invention  for  cleaning,  and  one 
of  his  machines  has  been  built  in  Boston.  The 
bricks  are  carried  on  an  apron  to  a  hopper,  into 
vrhich  they  are  fed  one  by  one,  falling  end  first. 
A  descending  bar  pushes  tho  brick  through  a 
narrow  way  surrounded  on  each  side  by  steel 
chisels  pressed  against  it  by  springs,  which  clean 
the  mortar  from  the  four  long  sides  at  once.  As 
soon  as  it  has  passed  throirgh,  a  horizontal  bar 
pushes  it  through  another  set  of  chisels  which 
clean  the  ends,  and  it  drops  out  ready  for  use. 
The  springs  adjust  the  chisels  to  the  various 
thickness  of  the  bricks.  Bats  are  cleaned,  except 
on  the  ends,  as  readily  as  vyhole  bricks.  The 
chisels  are  so  set  as  to  keep  themselves  ground. 
The  machine  is  so  powerful  that  an  extra  thick 
brick  will  have  a  shaving  scraped  oS  without 
stopping  it,  and  so  easily  run  that  the  work  can 
be  done  by  hand,  although  the  use  of  power  is 
contemplated.  Another  advantage  is  that  bricks 
which  would  inevitably  be  broken  by  a  blow  on 
the  side  are  preserved  whole.  Running  at  a  slow 
rate,  the  bricks  are  cleaned  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  a  minute,  which  is  about  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  placed  in  position. 

The  Conservative  Land  Society. — At  the 
eighty-second  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Conser- 
vative Land  Society,  held  at  the  ofHces  in  Norfolk- 
street,  onTuesday  week,  the  receipts  for  the  quarter 
were  declared  to  be  £29,822,  and  the  grand  totals 
to  Lady-day,  £1,888,020.  The  nuniber  of  the 
last  share  issued  to  Lady-day  was  38,363.  The 
reserve  fund  stands  at  £9,000.  The  half-yearly 
interest  warrants  will  be  issued  on  the  1st  of 
May.  The  rate  of  interest  remains  at  five  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  shares,  and  four  per  cent,  j^er 
annum  on  deposits.  The  Chairman  expressed 
the  deep  regret  of  the  Board  at  the  death  of 
Colonel  Brownlow  Knox,  a  member  of  the  Board, 
and  intimated  that  Mr.  Gerald  F.  Talbot  had  been 
elected  in  his  place.  There  were  present  at  the 
meeting  :  —  Viscount  Ranelagh  (chairman), 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Talbot,  Hon.  R. 
Bourke,  M.P.,  Colonel  A.  Meyrick,  Mr.  J.  Good- 
son,  Mr.  T.  K.  Holmes,  Mr.  N.  W.  J.  Strode,  Mr. 
N.  Winstanley,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hiley,  Mr.  J.  Hugh 
Thomson,  &c.,  &o. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion.— The  Society  of  Arts,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  has  taken  up  the  question  of  technical 
education,  and  has  announced  a  scheme  by  which 
it  is  hoped  that  working  men  m.s.j  be  encouraged 
to  study,  the  details  of  their  respective  trades  more 


thoroughly  than  they  have  hitherto.  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  as  the  City  Press  points  out, 
that  this  plan  is  so  elaborate  that  comparatively 
few  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  One  part  of 
the  examination  is  to  deal  with  practical  trado 
matters,  so  that  only  those  actually  engaged  in 
the  workshops  are  likely  to  be  able  to  compete 
successfully;  but  linked  with  this  is  a  formidable 
array  of  subjects,  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  tho 
candidate  must  pass  before  taking  his  certificate. 
That  no  doubt  may  exist  as  to  tlio  thoroughness 
of  the  examination,  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
"  the  theoretical  knowledge  must  not  be  a  mere 
'cram'  of  empirical  dicta,  nor  the  practical  know- 
lodge  a  mere  committal  to  memory  of  descrip- 
tions of  manufactures  picked  up  from  text-books," 
all  of  which  is  right  enough,  so  far  as  it  goes  ; 
but  when  we  turn  to  see  what  is  expected  from 
the  candidate,  we  begin  to  fear  that  comparatively 
few  will  venture  to  attack  such  a  list  of  subjects. 
Taking,  for  instance,  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
we  find  the  candidate  is  to  be  examined  in  mathe- 
matics, steam,  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology, 
economic  botany,  and  organic  chemistry ;  while 
some  knowledge  of  magnetism  and  electricity, 
acoustics,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics, 
practical  plane  and  solid  geometry,  machine  con- 
struction and  drawing,  and  building  construc- 
tion, will  also  be  expected  of  him,  and  the  tech- 
nical part  of  the  examination  is  planned  on  an 
equally  extensive  scale.  Of  course  this  is  all 
right  if  -workmen  can  be  found  in  any  number  to 
undergo  such  severe  tests  of  their  knowledge  ; 
but,  considering  how  small  are  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  acquiring  the  special  information  de- 
manded, and  how  little  general  preparation  the 
class  appealed  to  can  havS  had  from  any  examina- 
tion of  the  kind,  it  seems  a  pity  that  at  the  outset, 
at  any  rate,  a  somewhat  lower  standard  could  not 
have  been  adopted.  As  it  is,  the  Society  should  see 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  special  classes-  to 
lead  up  to  the  well-meant  scheme  which  has  been 
propounded. 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Baptist  Chapel  has  been  opened  at  Llan- 
fair  Caerinion.    Mr.  Hugh  EUis  was  the  architect. 

A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  has  been  opened  at 
Wallingford.  The  style  is  Gothic.  Mr.  J.  S.  Dodd, 
of  Reading,  is  the  architect. 

A  new  (Roman)  Catholic  Church,  dedicated  to 
the  most  Blessed  Sacrament,  is  to  be  erected  in 
Maiden-lane,  Covent  Garden,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Pownall  is  the  architect. 

A  new  school  has  been  opened  at  Salisbury.  The 
cost  was  £1,500,  and  accommodation  is  provided 
for  263  children.  Mr.  John  Harding  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  James  Plowman  the  contractor. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  and  the  materials  used  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings. 

A  new  lectern  has  just  been  placed  in  the  old 
parish  church  of  S.  Nicholas,  Brighton.  The  lec- 
tern takes  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  outspread 
wings,  and  is  carved  in  oak.  It  was  supplied  by 
Mr.  Frank  Smith,  of  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
A  new  church  is  being  built  in  Radcliffe-square, 
South  Kensington.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Sons  are  the 
builders. 

Cheriton  Church  was  reopened  on  Tuesday  week, 
after  a  thorough  restoration  and  enlargement, 
during  which  operations  the  tomb  of  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  discovered, 
the  date  being  1716. 

In  our  account  last  week  of  the  restoration  of 
Downe  Church,  we  omitted  to  state  that  the  church 
is  warmed  by  hot-water  apparatus  supplied  and 
fixed  by  Messrs.  J.  Jones  and  Son,  of  Bankside. 

New  class-rooms  were  opened  at  Romsey,  on 
Easter  Monday,  in  connection  with  the  Abbey 
Chapel.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  Mr.  H.  J.  Paull,  of  Manchester,  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Crook,  of  Southampton,  the 
builder. 

The  new  S.  Pancras  hotel  will  be  opened  on  the 
5th  of  May.  There  are  within  the  building  250 
public  and  private  sitting  and  bed  rooms. 

The  first  sod  of  the  West  Lancashire  Railway 
was  cut  on  Saturday  near  Southport.  This  line  is 
promoted  with  the  object  of  bringing  Southport, 
Preston,  Wigan,  and  Burnley  in  closer  communi- 
cation, and  of  opening  up  a  more  direct  route  to 
the  principal  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

The  Trinity  Board  have  accepted  the  tender  of 
Messrs.  Livett,  Frank,  and  Son,  for  the  supply  of 
paints,  etc.,  for  the  current  year. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  Times  reports  that  a 
student  undergoing  his  examination  was  asked 
what  was  the  mode  of  action  of  disinfectants.  He 
replied,  "  They  smell  so  badly  that  the  people  open 
the  windows,  and  the  fresh  air  gets  in." 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Bl.ACKBimN.-Thc  .llsputc  among  the  Blackburn 
masons  has  boon  reduced  to  Bmaller  propor  ions 
men  ask  for  aSs.  per  week  In  summer  and  . 
winter  The  masters  have  consented  to  give  the  ad- 
vance which  is  to  come  into  operation  o.i  the  21.st  J unc, 
but  the  mei..  say  that  unicsslt  be  paid  on  the  Ist  May 
thpv  will  resort  to  a  strike. 

b  J  FOiu..-Tho  master  buiiders  of  Bradford  liavc 
agreed  to  give  tiic  masons'  labourers  233.  a  week  in 
summer,for  40i  hours'  work,  and  22s.  a  week  in  wmter 
So  mCi  working  from  light  to  dark.  No  arrangcmen 
has  vet  been  come  to  with  tlie  joiners.  The  men  ask 
same  rate  of  payment  for  ail  men,  but  the  mas  ers^ 
while  willing  to  concede  an  advance,  do  no'  f^el 
cliiied  to  pay  all  the  journeymen,  no  matter  whattheii 
qualiflcations,  the  same  standard  rate  of  wages,  be^ 
lioving  that  a  system  of  this  kmd  is  unjust  to  the 

'°Si™r-.The  operative  carpenters  and  joine,-s 
of  Brighton  in  August  last  adopted  a  memorial  to  the 
builders  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  asking  that 
work  should  commence  at  6  a.m.  and  terminate  at 
6-30  p.m.,  and  1  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  makmg  a  total  ot 
U  hour;  per  week,  allowing  within  tlie  •■^bovo-named 
hours,  half-an-hour  for  breakfast  and!  hour  fo'^  dmnej  . 
the  same  to  apply  all  the  year  round  ;  and  the  wages 
to  be  7d.  per  hour,  making  a  total  of  £1.  l^'l"  "^'-/fj: 
week  ;  overtime  to  be  paid  9d.  per  hour.  Up  to  last 
week,  no  reply  had  been  given  by  the  "^^f  t° 
men's  memorial,  and  the  men  have  i^i^-'tf 
to  send  a  deputation  to  discuss  the  matter  with  them 
The  men  have  also  resolved  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
employers  refusing  to  meet  the  men,  the  committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  withdraw  one  or  more  Arms  as 
they  may  decide,  and  they  pledge  themselves  to  allow 
full  pay  to  any  delegate  who  may  be  discharged  m 
consequence  of  this  movement.  At  the  present  time 
the  Brighton  operatives  are  paid  6d.  per  hour,  and  do 
not  leave  work  until  i  o'clock  on  Saturdays ;  hence  the 
question  at  issue  is  an  advance  of  wages  o*  I'V 
hour,  and  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  by  2 

arocKTON'-The  Stockton  operative  briekmakers 
whose  wages  are  now  averaging  10s.  a  dfy'  ''^^^ 
struck  work  for  an  advance  of  Is.  8d  per  thousand 
bricks  made.  The  house  carpenters  and  lomeis  have 
all  struck,  because  the  employers  refuse  to  reduce 
their  hours  from  54  hours  to  53  hours  per  week,  and  to 
advance  their  wages  from  6W.  to  HA.  per  hour,  tne 
masters  offer  to  give  the  Increased  wages. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.-The  n:soIutioii  of  tlie  opeia- 
tlve  joiners  to  come  out  on  strike  tl^*;"-  ^^7^"^ ' 
were  not  conceded,  has  been  put  into  effect,  and  tney 
are  now  idle.  What  they  desire  Is  3s.  per  ^vecK  Jia- 
Tance,  and  to  cease  work  one  hour  earlier  on  batui- 
days.  

ASHTON  &  GREEN,  .  ,„t._-R„nfinir 

Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble  Merchants,  and  Qnarry 


0  loj 


QATBRHEAD.— For  villa  residence,  with  BtabiinB,  <tc., 
on  the  Shipcoto  estate.  Mr.  Sept.  Oswald,  architect, 
Newcastle.   Quantities  supplied. 

All  Wm-ks. 

English  

Mason  and  lincMayer  s  Won. 

Wilson  £1.21G 

Slater's  Work. 

Carr   ^« 

Hastio    i" 

Kirk  and  Dicicinsou   '«  i" 

Nicholson   ^» 

Plasterer's  Work. 

Oswald   £223  12 

Charlton       210  0 

Carpenter  s  and  Joiner  s  work. 

Sanderson  ■'^^56  10 

erisdale  

Harrison  and  Horn  ,.   ''^1  1° 

Plumber's  Woiic. 

Walker  and  Emley  '^Jl?  ,n 

Wilson    11*1" 

Eussell  and  Davis    l™ 

Archibald    1* 

Almond    1  *  19 

R.  B.  Chnrlton  and  Co   Ylt  ^  a 

Scott  and  Richardson   10»  lo 

Umith's  and  Ironfounder' s  Work. 


Walker  and  Emley  £3p  17 

1  riAn^B       _   278  l.j 


Dinning  and  Coolce   '^^^ 

Almond    ^1" 

Painting  and  Glazing. 

Cato  £lfi8]l 

Almond    ]f  2 

Qreen    1*'°  1' 

Total  of  lowest  tenders   £2,729  r, 

Gateshead  -For  48  workmen's  houses,  at  the  i  eumg 
in  four  blocks.  Mr.  Sept.  Oswald,  architect,  Newcastle, 
Quantities  supplied.  , ,  ,    ,  ,  ,  , 

Mason's  and  Bricklayer's  Work  (labour  only). 

For  One  End  For  One  Ordi- 


6 
0 
0 
H 


tmadoc  and  Whitland 
"      "    same  as 


Slates-Bangor,  Bine,  Red,  orGreen  Blue  I'ortniadoc  and  wn 
Abbey  GreoS,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  cleaTage  etiuaU 

"  Prices  on  Wharf  in  London. 

21  by  12        22  by  12        20  by  10        18  by  10 

420s.  370s.  285s. 

16  by  10  16  by  8  U  by  10 
222s.  6d.  I70s.  212s.  6d. 

Per  m  of    1,200_  States, ^EUbject^ 

^Special  Ked  Ridge 


245s. 
14  by  8 
130s. 

discount. 


18  by  9 
222s.  6d. 
12by8i 
77s.  6d. 
Marble  and 


A.  &  G.' 


Ranges,  and  Builders' Ironmongery.    ^- "■^^-X'Vtveet  S  Mary 

ido^^SfrS^ral^iSsiU^^^^^^^^ 
panying  trade  card.  


TENDERS. 

-For  building  additions  to 


National 
Quanti- 


House. 

Watson' and  Keenan   £57  CO.. 

Wilson    53    1  7., 

Hay   52  11  9^. 

Smart   47  16   8  . 

Bell  and  Simpson    45   9   0  . 

Flynn   45   2    6  . 

Dermont    45   0   0  . 

Musgrave   44  16   0  . 

Falconar    1?   "  ' 

Thornton*   43 

Burn  and  Graham   43  0 

Steel    42  12 

Arebbold    42  8 

Myers   42  8 

Beldon   40  12 

Kell   S9  19  , 

Grant  and  Stratton   39  15  10^ 

Storar   38    9  9 

Purdiet   37  11  0 

Alexander  t    37   0  0 

Dick    35  14  0 

Brand   33  10  0 

Jones    32  16  9 

Storey   1 

Spoor   29  10  0 

Swinburn   23    2  0 

Sykes   18   2  2 


2  10 
0 
6 
4 
0 
0 
9 


nary  House, 
£43  0  0 
42  7  0 
40  6  1 
35  0  10 
33  10  0 

32  19 

33  5 
33  5 
32  12 
30  4 
32  0 

29  10 

30  18 
32  13 
29  2 

27  12 
25  6 

28  1.5  Hi 
,    27    0  5 

,  Z7  0 
,  27  17 
.  21  10 
.  22  17 
.  21  0 
.  24  0 
.  19  19 
.    17  3 


Carpenter 


and  Joiner's  Work  (Labour  only) 


ACION— For  building  additions  to  Acton 
Schools.  Mr.  Edward  Morrison,  jun.,  architect, 
ties  supplied  by  Mr.  S.  Bolton. 

Sneezum   £688  0 

Gibson  Bros   "i''   "  " 

Cowland   5'8  10  0 

Adamson and  Sons   in  n 

Temple  and  Foster   51  ■J  lu  o 

Bliek  (accepted)    48b  lu  u 

JoliDSon    ^ 

BELGRAVlA'.-For"aiterations,  28  Westbourne-place, 
Eaton-square,  for  W.  Scott,  Esq.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cutler, 
architect,  „    .   ^  „ 

Eossiter  £2o6   0  0 

Temple  and  Foster  ■■■■  1"' 

BlACKFriAKS  —For  alterations  to  S.  Alphege  s  mission 
room    Messrs.  Sulman  and  Rhodes,  Arehitecw. 

Martin  ^345   b  8 

Richardson  (accepted)   •         ■'y'^    »  " 

CATEEHAM.-For  stables  at  Clareville,  Caterham,  Sur- 
rey,  tor  Mr  W.  J.  G.  Barrett.  Mr.  Richari  Martin,  archi- 
tect, Caterham  Valley. 

48?  10 


Jones:  £22    0  0  ...£15  10 

Nicholson                         19  la  0  ... 

Beldon                              19  W  »  - 

Pyle                                  19    3  0  ... 

Burn  and  Graham               19   0  0  ... 

Bell  and  Simpson                18  10  0... 

Cryle                               17  15  «  ... 

Archbold                           17  10  0  ... 

Dermont                           17   5  0  .., 

Eeay                                 15  10  0  .., 

Eobson  and  Smith             lo   2  I5.., 

Smurthwaite                      15   0  0  .. 

Austin                              13  17  6  .. 

Carr*                                13   4  0.. 

Thornton*                          12    2  2.. 

Blackett  and  Tweddlet...   11  15  0.. 

Noblet                              11  14  95.. 

Gaibraith  and  Dodds          11  10  0  .. 

Sykes                              H    5  0.. 

Moore                              10  U  0  .. 

Edwards                           10   0  0  .. 

Hall                                  9  14  0  •• 

Wilkinson                            9  14  0  .. 

Brown                                  9  10  0  .. 

Miller                                9  10  2  .. 

Melvin                               9   8  1.. 

Storey                                 9    7  6.. 

Robson                               9   0  0.. 

Redhead                             5  10  0  .. 

Knott                                  5    2  6  . 

Smart                                4  IS  10 

Accepted,  subject  to  modiflcation 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8    8  0 
7  10  6 
6  19  114 
'  9 
0 
0 
0 
6 


16  10 
15  8 

17  4 

11  0 
15  0 

12  10 

13  0 
11  15 

10  10 

11  9 
13  0 
10  13 
10  8 

9  16 
9  5 
9  2 

8  lU 

7  1 

9  6 

8  16 
7  0 


Kent  —For  mansion,  with  billiard-room,  .te., Belvedere, 
Mr  Herbert  Ford,  Architect.   Quantities  supplied. 

Simpson  &  Co  £M99 

Foxley   6,.1S7 

Kirk    5,9^'; 

Garter    5,886 

Crabb    5,"8 

Scrivener  and  White   

Wilkins  and  Son    5,798 

Rankin    ^fif 

Brown  and  Robinson  '>''75 

M-enn    -J'^^a 

Sawyer    •''y44 

Tongue    "'.4'''* 

Wright  Brothers  and  Goodehiid   ■'''4->''„  _  , 

Lbb  —For  further  additions,  26,  Bclmout-hill,  Lee,  for 
James  Ford,  Esq.  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Cutler,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied. 

Stimpson  and  Co  V 

LONDON  —For  foundations  for  Chiist  Church,  I.ambctti 
(Rev.  Newman  Hall's).  Messrs.  Paull  and  Bickordike, 
architects,  London. 

Myers  and  Sons   £2,4.17 

Lucas  Bros   -^.^SO 

Perry  and  Co   2,270 

Trollope  and  Sons    2,'250 

Manley  and  Rogers   '2,147 

Hensliaw   2,0J3 

Dove  Bros   2,07S 

Hill  and  Sons    1.9»4 

  1,'Jio 

LONDON! —For "rebuilding  No.  20.  Heddon-street,  Re- 
gent-street. Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  architect.  Quantities- 

^"Pl^^  £2,173 

Benstead  and  Son    1.97') 

Morter   1.9« 

Nightingale    l.«9ft 

Morsman   {'a't'i 

Scrivener  and  White   l>»li 

Ramsey    ^Cli 

Ennor    ''j-'' 

Woodward   1.'"^ 

Longmire  and  Burge  ^-  J.^^o 

London  —For  rebuilding  No.  7,  Hathbone-place,  Ox- 
ford-street.   Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  architect.  No- 

"^"^  Croaker   W   0  0 

Xh°r^an   2,230   0  0 

ia^JT   i>9  °  I 

Ebbs  and  Son  (too  late)   l,8(->   «  " 

Bridgman,  Nuthall,  and  West   1,7jJ   0  0 

London  —For  alterations  to,  and  part  rebuilding  ot 
premises,  No.  92,  Fore-street,  City,  for  Mr.  T.  Mein  Mr. 
James  Harrison,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
E.J.  Cumber. 

Henshaw   vli- 

Browne  and  Robinson    l.Wo 

Waison  Bros   1-^9.7 

Little    1.46? 

Cooke  and  Green  

Ashby  and  Sons    M40 

Ennor   1'29<' 

LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  3,  Oxford-street,  W.,  for 
Mr  H,  Lyons.  Messrs.  Burstow  and  Ste\vart,  joint  archi- 
tects. No.  1,  Wellington- street,  S.E. 

P"®i  £1  230 

Brown   1 ',  n- 

Dove  Bros   1-19.) 

Downs  and  Co   l.;9U 

Marsland  and  Son    h^f' 

Sharpington  and  Cole   1,043 

Thomson  and  Smith   l.o.2*>     „  „„„ 

LONDON  —For  alterations  to  Montague-grove  House, 

Hampstead.     Wm.  Allen  Dixon,  architect.  Quantities 

Prltchard  (accepted)   ^^^L^  m,."  on 

London.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  JNo.  2U, 
Whitehall.    Messrs.  Glazier  and  Son,  architects. 

Hill  and  Son  £1.674   0  0 

Jackson  and  Shaw   1.6'»    0  u 

Downs  and  Co   1.597    0  0 

Rider  and  Son   1.580   0  0 

LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  Wesleyau  Chapel,  Oak- 
ley-place, Old  Kent-road.  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  architect 
Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove. 


0(!) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0(!) 


Quantities  sup- 


Gallyer   

Scrivener  .. 
Smethurst .. 


483 
455 


Bmetnurst   " 

Simons  (accepted)   

CATERHAM. -For"housraud"  shop,  Caterham,  Surrey. 
Mr.  Richard  Martin,  architect,  Caterham  valley. 

Ward  (accepted)  -£'00  "„„„^^ 

GuiLDFOKD.-For  a  new  residence  in  the  l^ortsmoutn- 
road.   Mr.  Heury  Peak,  architect.    Quantities  supplied 

Pollard  and  Son   *'^'?',„ 

Nye   2,189 

Loe    2,160 

Garnett    2,151 

Brett   2,03o 

Strudwick   2,024 

Pink   1.963 

Mitchell  and  Son   1.9--i5 

Goddard  and  Son  (accepted)    1,828 


7 

..8  5 
..8  0 
..5  0 

.  4  17 
..     3  19  f 

t  Accepted 

Average  of  27  tenders  for  mason's  and  bricklayer  s 
work-£40.  4s.  Id.  and  £29.  13s.  3d  Average  of  31  ten_ 
ders  for  carpenter's  and  joiner's  work -£13.  Us.  4a.  ana 

Great  Baddow.— For  new  schools  at  Great  Baddow 
Essex.   Mr.  Chancellor,  architect,  Chelmsford.^ 

(Jozzett  (accepted)   £l,30o   0  0 

Henley  on-Thames.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  tor 
theRev.  R.  Prowse.    Mr  J.  S.  Dodd,  architect 

p^f~'  *2;539  o  o 

weyman-.v:::.v.-.v.-.::...;  ^.^O  O  0 

Clements  (accepted)   '. 

KeNley.— For  stables.  Mr.  Riehard  Martin,  architect, 
Caterham  Valley. 

Smethurst  0  » 

Ward  (accepted)   220   0  w 

Simons   

LlandaNWg!— For  school-house  and  teachers'  resi- 
dence at  Harlech,  for  the  trustees  of  Llandanwg  En- 
dowed  School.  Mes,rs.  Roberts  and  Morrow,  architects 

Llovd   £1,397    0  0 

p'   1.345    0  0 

Jones        1.313    0  0 

K^l^"ZZZZZ   1.286    0  0 

Evans  (accepted)    1.146    0  <> 


Webb 


.  £6,946 


Richards   ^-'''^ 

Henshaw   °.490 

Cullum  

Thompson  

Nutt   5,314 

Batley   4,932 

 ::::::::::::::::: 


Niblett  V-;':,-V-  . 

Wright  Bros,  and  Goodehiid    4,.jiS 

LnD8ATB-HiLL--For  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the 
south-east  side  ot  Ludgate-circus,  for  Mr.  George  -VV  right. 
Mr  Aliiert  Bridgman,  architect.  The  schedule  ot  prices 
of  Messrs.  Bracher  and  Sou  accepted. 

Architect's  Estimate  £20,000   0  0 

LUDGATB-HiLL-— For  buildings  to  be  erected  at  71, 
Ludgate-hili,  for  Mr.  George  Wright,  Jlr.  Albert  Bridg- 
mant  architect.  The  schedule  of  prices  of  Messrs 
Bracher  and  Son  accepted.  „^nnn  n  n 

Architect's  Estimate  £6,000  0  0 

MiDDLESBRoUGH.-For  the  erection  of  a  residence  and 
stabling  at  Martin  Grove,  near  Middlesbrough,  for  Mr.  K. 
U.  Charlton.   Mr.  W.  H.  Biessley,  architect 

Bellerby  ^Hqs   0  0 

Shaftoe  and  Barry    4,998   0  0 

Johnson   4.9()0    0  0 

Johnson,  John    4,83d    0  0 

Oliver  (accepted)   4,411  10  ii 

MiDDLBSBROUGH.-For  the  erection  of  a  school  in  East- 
street,  tor  the  Middlesbrough  School  Board.  Mr.  V«.  U. 
Biessley.  architect. 

Johnson   i3,986  0  0 

Stainsby   3.890   0  0 

Bellerby   3-'-^|  12  » 

Hallgate   3,2-5   U  u 

Shaftoe  and  Barry    «.f"  " 


Oliver 
France 


3,184  3  10 
3,175  12  0 


i<  ranee    on-Ti  i« 

Johnson  (accepted)   3.«'"  i° 

 Ifm  l 


Adamson 
Bulmer  and  Co 
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SAN  SALVADOR. 

THE  lessons  taiight  by  the  ruin  of  this  city, 
for  the  eighth  time  within  a  century  and  a 
half,  byaucarth(iuake,oiightnotto  be  neglected. 
The  city  lies  about  twenty  miles  from  the 
coast,  in  the  richest  part  of  Central  America  ; 
but  its  position,  within  a  cu'cle  of  eleven 
volcanoes,  is  most  unhappy,  and  yet  the  in- 
habitants refuse  to  follow  the  example  of  Old 
Guatemala;  and  transfer  their  capital  to 
another  and  less  dangerous  site.  From  the 
accounts  received,  it  would  appear  that  the 
only  parts  of  the  town  which  escaped  were 
those  constructed  of  wood;  while,  with  re- 
f5pect  to  the  palace,  all  its  stonework  fell, 
while  the  timber  walls  remained  intact.  This 
is  no  novelty  in  regions  accustomed  to  be 
visited  by  earthquakes.  Humboldt  refers  to 
it  over  and  over  again.  He  says  that  piles, 
driven  deeply  into  the  ground,  and  surmounted 
by  tightly-framed  superstructures  of  solid 
■wood,  are  far  less  liable  to  be  torn  up  and  de- 
stroyed than  the  loose  masonry,  bound  by  im- 
perfect mortar,  with  which  the  Spanish 
Americans,  as  they  may  still  be  termed,  con- 
struct theii-  edifices.  An  example  was  given 
of  this  in  the  City  of  Manilla,  in  the  PhiKppine 
Islands,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  the  evening  of  S.  Andrew's  Day.  A 
grand  public  celebration  was  preparing ;  the 
s;|uares  and  the  beach  were  crowded  with 
revellers,  gaily  dressed,  and  enjoying  the 
delicious  air  of  that  happy  climate.  There 
was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  or  a  wave  on  the 
sea.  The  palatial  capital  of  Spain  in  the 
Indies  rose  towering  on  the  margin  of  the 
bay.  Suddenly  a  tremendous  movement  from 
beneath  shook  the  entire  mass  of  the  waters  ; 
the  river  actually  rose  from  its  bed  and  was 
blown  up  in  foam  amongst  the  streets  ;  the 
earth  opened,  emitting  globular  bursts  of  fire  ; 
land  and  sea  trembled  alike ;  shock  after 
shock  threw  down  the  tall  mansions  of  the 
Eiu-opean  nobilitj-'  and  merchant  princes ; 
Manilla  was  a  wi-eck,  and  the  convulsion  went 
on,  at  intervals,  during  sixty  days.  "What 
did  the  inhabitants  then  do?  In  raising 
their  city  from  its  ruins,  they  adopted 
numerous  and  intelligent  precautions.  It  was 
before  adorned  with  lofty  structures,,  upon 
whose  terraced  roofs  and  high  projecting 
galleries  the  citizens  were  accustomed  to  enjoy 
the  eveniag  air.  These  peculiarities  disap- 
peared. Terrace  and  balcony  still  were  built, 
but  at  a  more  modest  elevation,  and  no  house 
rose  above  two  stories.  ■  Projecting  timbers, 
ingeniously  disposed,  and  a  solid  plan  of 
structure,  everywhere  resting  on  a  siipport  of 
tough  timber  frames,  indicated  a  to-wn  in 
dread  of  earthquakes.  Thus  the  Spaniards 
wore  wise  in  the  East,  but  they  have  never 
displayed  a  similar  sagacity  in  the  earthquake 
latitude  of  Central  America.  Their  cathedrals 
and  churches,  notwithstandiug  the  warnings 
given  by  reiterated  calamities,  are  reared  to 
immense  elevations,  and  their  downfall,  when 
the  shock  arrives,  is  proportionately  fearful. 
We  have  spoken  of  eleven  volcanoes  in  the 
neighbourhood — they  might  more  properly  be 
described  as  twelve — and  yet  the  people  persist 
in  erecting  one  city  dedicated  to  ruin,  over 
the  fragments  of  another,  every  nine  or  ten 
years  ;  for  it  was  no  longer  since  than  1854 
when  they  were  last  overwhelmed,  losing 
human  lives  by  thousands.  Repeatedly  have 
they  been  counselled  to  build  from  their 
magnificent  cedar  forests  rather  than  from 
their  quarries  of  friable  stones  ;  but  a  certain 
pride,  or  vanity,  prevents  them.  San  Salvador 
stands,  or  stood,  in  fact,  upon  a  table-land 
wholly  made  up  of  scoriaj,  volcanic  ashes, 
sand,  and  pumice  fragments,  overlying,  by 


hundreds  of  feet,  beds  of  lava,  which  had 
fiowcd  from  the  fiery  craters  around  before 
their  ejection.  What  can  the  denizens  of 
such  a  place  expect  ?  They  must  be  prepared 
for  the  periodical  desolation  of  their  homes, 
upon  which,  nevertheless,  they  lavish  all  the 
cost  of  a  fiorid  and  luxurious  architecture. 
Those  who  have  passed  over  the  scoriaceous 
heaps  covering  Pompeii  can  alone  form_  an 
idea  of  the  soil  whence  San  Salvador,  destined 
to  repeated  disasters,  arose.  Besides,  the 
architects  of  the  city  have  always  been 
famous  in  another  respect.  The  soil  we  have 
described  is  washed  away,  by  thousands  of 
tons,  whenever  a  rain-torrent  occurs.  There 
is  a  concentration  of  deep  ravines  around, 
which  bring  the  water  in  deluges  from  the 
mountains,  sweeping  away  the  bridges,  under- 
mining the  shaky  foundations,  wasliing  dowTi 
whole  streets,  and  necessitating  the  erection 
of  prodigious  ramparts,  when  a  simple  re- 
moval might  have  avoided  both  the  peril  and 
the  expense.  It  was  proposed,  in  1852,  to 
build  all  the  houses  of  one  story,  with  thick 
walls,  and  an  open  court  encircling  each,  so 
as  to  guard  against  fioods  and  earthquakes ; 
but  the  inherent  pomposity  of  the  Spanish 
nature  prevented  the  project  from  being 
carried  out,  and  the  results  were  witnessed  in 
1854,  and  are  witnessed  now  in  1873.  Ten 
seconds  suftice  to  mingle  all  this  architectural 
glorification  in  one  mass  of  debris.  So  it  was 
in  1575,  in  1593,  in  1025,  in  165G,  in  1798,  m 
1839,  when  the  population,  for  once,  began  to 
think  of  abandoning  it,  though  they  speedily 
changed  their  minds.  The  terrible  event  of 
1854  again  suggested  the  idea.  On  that 
fatal  night,  echoes  like  those  of  artillery 
seemed  to  be  breaking  from  below  the  pave- 
ments, the  fountains  were  instantaneously 
dried  up ;  the  tall  towers  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  grand  facade  of  the  palace  fell ; 
the  people  encamped  in  the  piazzas  as  wall 
and  roof  fell  thundering  in  e^-ery  direction  ; 
and  next  day  the  oftieial  bulletin  recorded, 
"It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  structures 
left  standing  are  old  ones  ;  all  those  of  modern 
construction  have  fallen."  When,  indeed, 
Stephens  visited  San  Salvador,  he  was  amazed 
by  the  apathy  of  its  inhabitants.  The  streets,^ 
he  said,  were  heaped  with  rubbish  ;  houses  of 
enormous  size  had  their  fronts  cracked,  and 
threatening  to  totter,  irom  the  efi'ects  of  earth- 
quakes which  had  driven  away  the  Govern- 
ment and  repeatedly  depopulated  the  capital ; 
hundreds  lived  uncler  roofs  of  matting,  not 
caring  to  seek  safer  quarters  ;  not  a  door  or  a 
window  could  be  shut,  so  unhinged  was  the 
entii-e  state  of  that  which  the  ofiicial  docu- 
ments still  persisted  in  describing  as  "  oiu- 
happy  and  beautiful  metropolis."  Well 
might  a  celebrated  essayist,  after  quoting' 
Fitzroy's  ecstasies  on  the  subject  of 
a  supposed  volcanic  lake,  bigger  than  the 
Black  Sea,  which  he  assumed  to  exist,  in- 
visibly, beneath  the  soil  of  South  America, 
near  Concepgion,  ejaculate,  "A  pleasant 
locality,  this,'  for  a  building  speculation." 
The  Central  and  Southern  Americans,  however, 
appear  to  stand  in  little  awe  of  the  tremend- 
ous subterranean  powers  by  whase  outbursts 
they  are  daily,  hourly,  momentarily,  menaced. 
It  is  worth  remembering,  by  the  way,  that  the 
ancient  people  of  the  country  adopted  more 
sagacious  and  skilful  precautions.  They  either 
buUt  up  ponderous  masses  of  masonry,  or  con- 
tented themselves  with  light  frameworks  of 
wood,  such  as  even  an  earthquake  could 
scarcely  injure — less,  at  any  rate,  than  the 
piles  of  soft  and  porous  stone  which  your 
wealthy  South  American  loves  to  erect  for  his 
own  pride,  disdaining  a  piece  of  practical 
advice  which  he  once  had  from  an  acute  archi- 
tect of  the  North,  "  Build  your  house  so  that 
it  may  suit  a  '  trembler.'  "  It  may  be  urged 
with  reference  to  the  principal  point  we  have 
noted,  that,  were  the  population  to  shun  every 
district  liable  to  these  a^vful  visitations,  hu- 
manity might  disappear  from  the  soil,  since 
these  tremblings  afiect  sea  and  land,  valley 
and  mountain  alike,  so  that  even  the  terrific 


heights  of  the  Andes  are  shaken  by  them 
for  days  together.  But  when  a  particular 
spot  has  become  fatally  celebrated ;  when  it 
seems  as  if  certain  conditions  are,  so  to  speak, 
continent  there  ;  when  the  residents,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  have  seen  their  home- 
steads reduced  to  ruin  by  these  upheavals  of 
the  water  or  the  earth  ;  and  when  they  know 
that  precautions  are  possible,  either  by  re- 
building their  eight-times-ruined  city  on  a 
nlateau  of  rock  not  liable  to  subsidence,  al- 
though it  may  be  cleft  by  the  convulsion,  or 
by  promoting  a  different  style  of  domestic 
architecture,  then  some  degree  of  fatuity  is 
manifest.  Not^vithstanding  that  so  large  a 
])art  of  the  world,  with  so  many  cities,  and  the 
builders  of  them,  must  be  directly  interested  in 
this  question,  it  is  one,  nevertheless,  to  which 
very  little  general  attention  has  been  paid. 
The  fate  of  San  Salvador  may  suggest  a 
closer  consideration  of  it. 


THE  FURNITURE  IN  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

THE  decorative  furniture  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  is,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  ex- 
amples, collected  mainly  in  Room  XIX.  on  the 
eastern  side.  If,  however,  the  display  be 
small,  it  may  be  called  concentrated  and 
select,  and  comprises  examples  by  most  of  the 
designers  and  manufactui-ers  who  are  giving 
their  attention  to  the  development  of  this 
particular  branch  of  household  furniture. 
The  facilities  for  comparison  are  thus  very 
much  greater  than  last  year,  when  one  had  to 
traverse  considerable  intervening  spaces  of 
picture-galleries  to  get  from  one  group  to. 
another  of  works  of  the  class  under  considera- 
tion. We  have  now  side  by  side  Classic, 
Oriental,  Renaissance,  and  Gothic,  in  charm- 
ing confusion,  thoroughly  representaive  of  the 
eclectic  character  of  modern  design ;  and  we 
have  also  in  close  juxtaposition  English  and 
Continental  manuf  actui-es,  slio'ftTng  the  various 
shades  of  feeling  in  the  copyism  which  mainly 
animates  (if  animation  there  be  at  all)  the  de- 
signers of  the  day  in  Great  Britain  and  upon 
the  Continent  alike.  We  have  also  the  whole 
world  laid  under  contribution  for  the  materials 
in  which  the  several  works  are  executed. 
Thus  gold,  and  its  substitute,  gilding ;  and 
precious  stones,  and  marbles,  or  their  imita- 
tions ;  ebony  and  oak,  and  woods  of  a  hundred 
difierent  tints  and  varying  grain ;  ivory,  and 
pottery,  and  glass.  There  is  no  lack  of 
variety,  except,  alas,  in  that  of  original 
thought,  of  which  we  are  comj)elled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supply  is  limited.  At  the  same  time 
we  do  not  desire  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
Exhibition,  for  it  is  hopeful  and  encouraging, 
and  very  different  to  what  it  would  have  been 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Some  men  of 
education  and  power  are  bending  their 
miads  with  zeal  to  the  task,  and  some 
manufacturers  are  devoting  capital  and  energy 
to  its  fulfilment  in  no  niggard  spirit.  Fore- 
most among  the  former  is  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl, 
and  associated  with  him  is  Mr.  J.  M05T  Smith, 
who  is  amusing,  if  sometimes  extravagant. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Talbert's  clever  manner  peeps  out 
continually,  and  Mr.  C.  Bevan  follows  these 
artists  at  no  distant  interval.  Among  the 
manufacturers  whose  names  we  would  men- 
tion with  honoui-  are  the  enterprising  firm  of 
Cox  and  Co.,  Messrs.  GUlow,  Messrs.  Gregory, 
and  Mr.  L.  GoUmann,  while  Messrs.  Doidton 
and  Watts  must  not  be  omitted,  since  their 
efforts  to  introduce  artistic  work  into  the  de- 
signs and  manufacture  of  pottery  and  terra- 
cotta have  added  to  the  means  not  sparingly 
made  use  of  by  the  other  manufacturers  men- 
tioned, of  decoratiag  furniture  by  painted  and 
engraved  plaques ;  and  they  have  besides  an  am- 
bitious and  highly-successful  structure  of  their 
own  in  the  shape  of  a  chimney-piece  and  frame 
over,  Avhieh  occupies  the  post  of  honour  in  the 
centre  of  this  gallery.  No.  2,630  is  a  very 
excellent,  lofty  but  narrow,  ebonised  cabinet, 
surmounted  by  a  canopy,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
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Cox  and  Hons,  and  dc^si^'ncd  by  Mr.  S.  J. 
NiclioU.  Tlio  lower  part  has  the  centre  re- 
cessed and  enclosed  by  doors,  presenting  _  as 
principal  features  four  square  ])anels,  which 
are  painted  on  gilded  grounds.  The  paintings 
arc  indilforent,  and  only  arrest  the  eye  as  relief 
in  coloui-  to  tiio  gold,  which  throws  out  the 
ebony  of  the  framing.  The  central  transverse 
stilo  only  is  carved,  with  the  ground  of  the 
carving  gilt,  the  upright  stiles  being 
plain,  and  giving  space  for  repose. 
Some  irregular  treatment  of  the  front  of  the 
drawers  over  is  so  obviously  .Japanese 
in  idea  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  set 
upon  the  (sabinet  a  little  cabinet  from  .Japan, 
tut  the  naivete  of  the  confession  so  set 
forth  is  to  be  commended.  The  panels  of  the 
back  of  canopied  upper  portion  are  partly 
filled  with  plate-glass  and  partly  with  better 
and  more  decorative  paintings  on  gilt  grounds; 
and  some  shelves — one  square  and  two  trian- 
gular-shaped— which  project  from  the  back, 
and  the  canopy  above  all  supported  on  slender 
columns,  arc  pretty  and  picturesque  ;  but  the 
details  of  this  elegant  piece  of  furniture  are 
marred  by  some  ill-placed  and  ill-carved 
Gothic  features.  No.  2,631  is  a  smaller  cabi- 
net, from  the  same  firm,  and  by  the  same  de- 
signer, with  Mr.  J.  Moyr  Smith's  aid,  in  which 
the  farcical  element  is  too  strong  ;  broad  jokes 
are  good  for  occasional,  rather  than  per- 
manent, contemplation. 

Messrs.  Gillow  have  also  two  small  eboniscd 
cabinets   sufficiently  piquant  in  form  and 
treatment,  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Henry  and  Mr.  .J.  B. 
Talbert    respectively.     The   columns  here 
depart  from  the  received  type,  with  tiny 
capitals,  multiplied  zones  and  bases,  and  affect 
the  continuous  zone  or  Elizabethan  baluster 
character,   which  has  little    but  uncouth 
novelty  to  recommend  it ;  and  this  novelty  it 
has  long  since  lost,  being  in  danger  now  of 
being  nauseously  common.   Wtat  these  cabi- 
nets require  is  better  art  in  the  panels  and 
more  repose  in  the  framing,  as  they  depend 
mainly  on  the  quiet  tone  of  their  black  mate- 
rial for  that  refinement  which,  in  contrast  with 
ordinary  furniture,  they  undoubtedly  possess. 
Now,  the  quietness  we  desire  we  certainly 
obtain,  but  with  comparatively  little  else,  in 
No.  2,642,  a  cabinet,  by  Watt,  of  Grafton- 
street.    It  has,  in  spite  of  almost  quakerish 
plainness,  a  much  more  loveable  look  than  its 
neighbours.    It  sets  forth,  and  does  not  itself 
detract  from,  the  effect   of  the  objects  of 
vertu  intended  to  occupy  its  compartments, 
whereas  the  restless  appearance  of  most  of  the 
other  cabinets  unfits  them  for  shrines  for  any 
articles  of  value.    In  2,6-10  we  have  a  large 
and  ambitious  carved-oak  cabinet,  by  Van 
de  Venter,  of  Brussels,  which  has  all  the 
defects  of  modern  Renaissance  compositions, 
such   as  used  to  fill  furnitu.re  exhibition 
rooms,  but,  happily,  are  conspicuous  only  by 
their  rarity  in  this  one.  Its  elaborate  trilling  is 
contemptible,  though  costly.    2,620  (the  side- 
board by  Gregory    and   Co.,   designed  by 
Charles  Bevan)  has  many  nice  points,  but 
these    seem    gleaned  from    various  well- 
known  quarters ;    the  combination  is  not 
always  harmonious,  and  the  effect  is  fussy 
The  material  is  light  oak,  and  the  detail 
afiects  Gothic,  with  a  hankering  after  the 
flesh-pots  of  llenaissance,  as  in  the  marque- 
terie  lower  panels  of  the  pedestal  doors.  The 
introduction  of  the  bevelled  edges  to  the  glass 
panels  is  good  in  this,  as  in  other  pieces  of 
furniture  in  this  department.    Mr.  F.  Dulau 
has,  in  2,624,  made  many  geologic  strata  eon- 
tribute  to  the  decoration  of  his  cabinet  in  the 
olden  style,  so  that  it  has  as  much  of  mineral 
as  of  vegetable  material  in  its  structure.  As 
a  curiosity  it  is  striking,  but  overdone  and 
wanting  repose.    Little  repose  is  to  be  foiand 
in  Mr.  H.  Fourdinois'  sumptuous  cabinet  (No. 
2,625).     The  cameo-like  execution   of  the 
delicate  carving  in  woods  of  different  tints 
is  remarkable.    The  taste  and  refinement  is 
nil,  and  the  costly  nature  of  the  work  ex- 
cessive ;    of    art    commensurate  with  the 
labour  and  expense  it  has  little,  biit  an  ohjci 
de  luxe  it  undoubtedly  is. 


Messrs.  If.  Salem  and  lig.  Vanderschurdn 
have  some  Kouaissance  cabinets  of  amboyna 
M'ood  and  ebony,  relieved  with  delicate  orna- 
mentation, which  are  quiet  and  refined,  but 
not  remarkable  for  novelty  or  style.  What 
the  cvisped  arch  is  doing  on  the  top  of  the 
hand-screen  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons  (2,631) 
it  wo\dd  be  difficult  to  exjdain ;  as  a  handle, 
it  is  inconvenient ;  the  painted  glazing  of  the 
panels  is  a  pretty  idea  fairly  treated.  Mr. 
Nicholl  is  responsible  for  this  design,  as  well 
as  the  others  by  the  same  firm.  2,G21a,  a 
])ainted  table  in  imitation  of  marbles,  by  ]). 
Cloake,  is  Avonderfully  well-executed,  and 
rich  and  harmonioiis  in  colour.  Of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  character  of  such  work  we  need 
not  here  speak.  Another  rich  table  (No. 
2,622)  is  one  in  marquetorie,  by  N.  Corpataux ; 
but  though  the  material  may  be  more  defen- 
sible, this  example  is  infinitely  inferior  in 
design  and  effect  to  the  last-named.  Mr. 
Talbert  is  not  happy  in  his  sideboard  for 
Messrs.  Cox  and  Sons  (2,638);  it  is  clumsy  and 
inartistic  in  form,  and  afiects  the  proportions 
of  a  stone  rather  than  a  wooden  structure. 
The  panels  in  the  back,  in  blue  on  white  por- 
celain, are  very  good,  and  well-drawn  in  them- 
selves, but  seem  out  of  harmony  Avith  their 
framing.  Mr.  John  Hay's  small  cabinet  (No. 
2,626),  of  painted  pine,  is  pretty  and  in  har- 
mony throughout.  The  principal  panels,  Avith 
the  Fox  and  Grapes  on  one  side  and  the  Hare 
and  Tortoise  on  the  other,  are  very  cleverly 
designed,  and  seem  more  in  place  in  a  wooden 
abinet  than  pottery  or  porcelain.  The  flower- 
stand  (2,691)  is  one  among  many  good  speci- 
mens of  metal-work  by  Messrs.  Cox,  and  has 
some  pretty  and  amusing  tiles  representing 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  travestied  by  Mr. 
Eossiter ;  but  the  open-work  gallery  above 
them  is  of  too  coarse  a  pattern  to  correspond 
with  them.  Upon  this  article  Messrs.  Doulton 
and  Watts'  tour  de  force  is  placed  in  the 
shape  of  a  sumptuous  jug  in  salt-glazed  ware, 
richly  embossed  with  small  sculptured  subjects 
and  other  ornamentation.  We  have  alreadj^ 
mentioned  their  chimney-piece  (No.  2,634), 
which  will  repay  examination,  and  though 


ing  observations  ther(;fin-e  refer  to  the  illus- 
trations in  last  week's  number  of  the  BuiLD- 
News. 

The  "  division  of  labour,"  though  cherished 
in  most  things,  is  neglected  in  the  realms  of 
Art.  Only  he  who  can  paint,  or  rather  paints, 
is  to  talk  on  painting.  Only  he  who  shapes 
stones  is  to  know  something  of  sculpture.  But 
this  is  altogether  false.  The  theory  of  art 
has  been,  from  the  times  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Tjucian,  I'lotinus,  Winkelmann,  and  Lossing, 
down  to  MM.  (Jharles  Blanc  and  II.  Taine, 
an  "  Art-branch  "  of  its  own  in  Greece,  Home, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  historical  ciitic, 
the  a;sthetieal  philosopher,  the  teacher  of  art, 
and  the  practical  working  artist  are  entirely 
different  beings.  The  time  of  the  one  is 
occupied  with  the  study  of  general  principles 
— of  the  historical  evolutions  in  the  different 
forms  of  art,  whilst  that  of  the  other  is  de- 
voted to  acquiring  the  power  of  bringing  ideas 
into  forms.  This  power  of  formal  reproduc- 
tion is  partly  a  gift  of  nature,  partly  mecha- 
nical skill.  The  divine  gift  alone  will  pro- 
diice  a  Phidias,  Canova,  Hauch,  Michael 
Angelo,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  Holbein,  Rey- 
nolds, Hogarth,  Ary  Shaiff'er,  or  Dore ;  but 
the  artist  who  lives  upon  art  by  the  mere 
practice  of  his  "  craft  "  must  be  trained  in- 
tellectually by  the  theoretical  and  ajsthetieal 
master — technically  by  the  practical  artist.  It 
is  an  established  historical  fact  that  great 
intellectual  and  religious  movements  have 
always  preceded  great  and  striking  art- 
periods,  and  that  a  stagnation  in  the  progress 
of  civilisation  was  everywhere  followed  by  a 
decay  in  art.  Art  has  always  advanced  hand 
in  hand  with  increasing  taste  and  a  more 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  an  im- 
provement in  art  has  been,  and  can  onlj^  be, 
the  effect  of  a  higher  degree  of  culture.  In 
the  illustrations  which  were  given  last  week 
of  Early  Greek  Art,  we  have  a  tangible  proof 
of  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  We 
need  only  look  at  our  public  monuments,  our 
streets,  or  into  our  jewellers'  shops,  to  con- 
vince ourselves  of  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
archaic  stiffness  in  our  art  productions.  As 


the  style  is  not  the  best,  yet  the  effort  made )  long  as  we  shall  foster  the  idea  that  a  mere 


m  it  is  commendable.  Some  few  other  ex- 
amples from  Brussels  and  elsewhere  are  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase  to  this  series  of 
galleries,  which  are  elaborate  and  eclectic ; 
but  whether  Gothic,  Renaissance,  or  Louis  XV. , 
are  indifferent  and  below  criticism  ;  although 
their  rank  impurity  will  doubtless  render  them 
favourites  with  the  public,  and  insure  their 
early  sale.  But  England  certainly  need  not 
fear  the  result  of  the  more  direct  comparison 
of  its  works  with  those  of  other  countries, 
which  the  arrangements  have  favoured  upon 
this  occasion.  To  complete  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  this  collection  of  furniture,  there 
are  three  or  four  examples  of  Oriental  work, 
lent  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  placed  among 
the  rest  we  have  noticed.  Of  these,  a  Cin- 
galese cabinet  is  mainly  remarkable  for  the 
striking  grains  of  the  wood.  The  design  is 
unfortunately  one  that  must  have  been  im- 
ported from  Europe — meagre  Renaissance,  in- 
ferior to  any  pure  type,  however  barbarous. 
Other  specimens  are  chairs  of  Indian  manu- 
facture, free  from  foreign  influence,  but  pre- 
senting no  beauty  of  form  or  general  concep- 
tion, though  marvellously  wrought  in  detail, 
as  in  the  delicate  carving  in  ivory  with  which 
one  arm-chair  is  covered.  Interesting  as  are 
these  as  curiosities,  it  is  not  from  them  that 
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ART  SJUDIES. 
G.  G.  Zeeffi. 
Geeek  Art. 


(For  lUustrations  see  last  Weeh's  Niimher.) 

S  we  stated  last  week,  the  lithographer 
made  a  mistake  by  piitting  a  wrong- 
title  to  our  ilhistration.  Instead  of  snying 
specimens  of  "  Early  Greek  Art,"  he  said 
"  Specimens  of  Egyptian  Art."    The  follow- 


knowledge  of  mixing  colours,  drawing  plans, 
and  copying  Gothic  or  Renaissance  patterns 
make  an  artist,  we  shall  have  no  genuine 
art.  We  have  always  had  some  isolated 
geniuses  amongst  us  ;  but,  tiU  very  lately,  we 
certainly  could  not  compete  with  either  Ger- 
man or  French  artists  in  the  production  of 
those  well-executed,  elegantly-shaped,  and 
often  original,  smaller  works  of  plastic  art. 
If  we  compare  the  primitive  forms  of  our 
antediluvian  horses,  or  our  Noah's  arks  with 
impossible  animals  of  grotesque  shape,  look- 
ing as  though  they  had  been  carved  by 
some  savage  New  Zealander — ^our  whip- 
ping-tops, and  our  good  old  original  home- 
made dolls,  with  the  same  toys  in  Ger- 
many or  France,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  '  struck 
by  the  poverty  of  our  productions.  No  half- 
witted boy  ought  to  be  allowed  to  play  with 
a  toy  made  of  a  round  block,  witlj  a  thin  curved 
piece  of  wood  inserted  vertically  in  one  end, 
and  a  few  hairs  bristling  on  the  other,  placed 
on  four  square  pieces  of  wood,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  horse.  Look  at  the  frightfully 
illustrated  spelling-books  which  we  provide 
for  our  children  at  a  time  when  we  ought  to 
begin  to  train  the  tender  mind  and  its  bud- 
ding sense  of  taste  and  beauty.  We  are,  in 
these  matters,  where  the  Greeks  were  when 
they  began,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  to 
struggle  against  Asiatic  clumsiness  and  in- 
capacity in  the  reproduction  of  the  admirable 
proporf;ions  of  the  human  frame.  Down  to 
the  period  of  the  abolition  of  royalty  in 
Greece,  the  Aryans  of  Europe  held  faithfully 
to  the  crude  plastic  forms  of  Asia  and  Egypt. 
Only  when  they  purified  the  old  myths  of 
their  forefathers,  when  they  organised  their 
society  on  the  principles  of  free  individuality, 
when  they  gave  a  more  humane  shape  in  the 
abstract  to  "their  gods,  were  they  enabled  to 
improve  irpon  their  art.  Long  before  this 
could  happen  Homer  compUcd  his  songs. 
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wliiuli  were  Sling-  to  the  people  by  the 
Hoinerkles ;  the  Ki/klic  poets  brought  shape 
and  order  into  tliem ;  the  RJiupsodists  aug- 
mented them,  and  tlie  Dtaskenastes  (Simou- 
ides  of  Keos  aud  Auakreon  of  Teos)  at 
last  gave  them  their  present  form  in  the  time 
of  Peisistratus  (about  oGO — 528  li.c.)  At  the 
same  rate  as  the  Epic  poems  improved  and 
developed  into  their  perfect  shape  Greek 
plastic  art  progressed.  Figs.  1  and  2  are 
Metopes,  from  the  Middle  Temple  of  the 
castle  of  Selinus,  cut  in  tufa.  Fig.  1  repre- 
sents a  big-headed  Perseus,  with  the  cap  of 
Hermes  on  his  head,  killing  a  monstrous 
Medusa  in  the  presence  of  a  stiff  doll-like 
Athene.  The  Greek  Neith  has  lost  her 
Egyptian  lion's  head,  but  her  forms  are  not 
yetfree  from  hierarchical  heaviness.  Herakles, 
in  Fig.  2,  awkwardly  carrii-  3  two  conquered 
Kerkopes  on  his  shoulders,  »jut  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  heavy  limbs  we  perceive  a  kind  of 
naturalism.  This  is  stiU  more  the  case  in 
Figs.  3  and  4 — reliefs  from  the  temple  in 
the  suburb  of  Selinus.  The  proportions  of 
the  human  body  are  improved,  there  is  liveli- 
ness in  the  movements,  and  for  the  first  time 
we  have  a  freer  treatment  of  the  drapery. 
In  Fig.  5 — a  relief  from  the  southern  Temple 
on  the  eastern  hill  of  Selinus — we  have 
Akta;on,  who  was  changed  into  a  stag  and 
attaekedbyhisown  dogs.  Dianastands  by  with 
cool  placidity  witnessing  the  fulfilment  of  her 
curse.  The  dogs  are  full  of  life ;  and  the  des- 
perate position  of  the  hunter  is  so  excellently 
rendered  that  we  are  forced  to  assign  to  this 
relief  a  later  ])eriod,  and  to  place  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  The  goddess 
is  not  free  from  a  stiff  hierarchical  conven- 
tionality. The  nude  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
goddess  are  in  marble ;  the  rest  of  the  group 
is  in  tufa.  These  five  sculptures  of  Selinus 
arc  in  the  Museum  at  Palermo.  Fig.  6  repre- 
sents a  marble  throne  from  Samothi-akia,  now 
in  Paris.  The  style  of  the  reliefs  is  archaic — 
a  kind  of  transition  from  Assyrian  into  Greek. 
The  inscriptions  acquaint  us  with  the  figures, 
which  represent  Agamemnon,  Talthybios,  and 
Epeios  holding  a  council  of  war  before  Troy. 
Fig.  7  is  the  so-called  relief  of  Leukothea, 
now  in  the  Villa  Albani,  at  Rome.  The 
divinity  (with  the  Romans  Lubitina,  the 
Etruscans  Matuta,  also  Anna  Pereuna)  is 
presented  with  a  little  boy  (some  archteolo- 
gists  say  Bacchus)  ;  before  her  stand  three 
females — the  first  holding  a  diadem,  the 
second  a  fruit  or  fiower,  and  the  third  is  in  a 
supplicating  position.  The  drapery  is  in  a 
conventional  Egyptian  style.  The  anatomy 
of  the  visible  forms  of  the  body  is  more  cor- 
rect, but  the  laws  of  perspective  are  altogether 
disregarded.  In  Fig.  8  (a,  b,  c,  and  d)  we 
have  the  western  group  of  the  pediment  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  iEgina.  In  the  heads, 
as  well  as  in  the  bodies,  we  perceive  a  marked 
improvement.  The  grouping  of  the  figures  is 
faultless.  There  is  action  in  repose.  One 
sees  that  Homer  has  been  read  and  studied — 
that  his  spirit  lives  in  the  heroic  forms  who 
lost  and  conquered  Troy.  On  the  left  the 
Greeks  advance  iinder  the  protection  of 
Athene — Aias  the  Telamonian,  then  Teukros, 
and  then  Aias,  the  son  of  Oileus.  They  fight 
for  the  dead  body  of  Patrokles,  which  lies  at 
the  feet  of  the  goddess.  On  the  right  we  have 
the  Troj  iins — Hektor,  Paris,  and  JEneas — and 
a  youth  endeavoiu-ing  to  drag  away  the  body 
of  Patrokles ;  both  the  corners  are  filled  with 
wounded  warriors.  The  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  groups  around  the  central  figure 
of  Minerva  is  worthy  of  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art.  ^  These  sculptures  are  probably  the 
work_  of  Kallon,  who  spared  no  pains  even  in 
working  the  backs  and  sides  of  the  figures, 
which  were  never  to  be  seen.  The  statues  are 
now  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich,  restored  by 
Thorwaldsen.  In  a  we  have  an  enlarged  head 
of  Athene,  in  h  Patrokles,  in  c  Laomedon,  and 
in  d  Paris — from  the  eastern  pediment — pro- 
bably the  work  of  Onatas.  That  the  human 
form  was  already  studied  with  great  care  may 
be  seen  in  the  excellent  anatomical  treat- 
ment of  the  bodies.    The  faces  are,  how- 


ever, stiff,  and  their  expression  too  uni- 
form ;  the  eyes  are  too  large  ;  and  the 
hau',  wherever  visible,  is  conventionally  re- 
presented in  small  curls  or  parallel  ringlets. 
Fig.  9,  noAv  in  the  Villa  Albani,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  Minerva  of  earlier  date  than  the  one  on 
the  pediment  just  described.  The  head  was 
probably  adorned  with  a  bronze  helmet. 
Fig.  10,  now  in  the  Museum  Pio-Clemcntinum, 
represents  with  deep  truthfulness  a  mourning 
Penelope.  Her  head,  the  right  arm,  and  the 
feet,  are  modern  restorations.  The  impro^'ed 
drapery  deserves  a  careful  study.  Figs.  11, 
12,  and  13,  the  first  an  Apollo  (in  the 
British  Museum),  the  second  the  body  of  a 
Minerva  (now  in  the  Museum  at  Dresden), 
and  the  third  the  Heraklean  PaUas,  at  present 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  are  of  a  more  recent 
date,  but  apparently  worked  in  a  prescribed 
style,  according  to  a  settled  archaic  canon. 
There  is  an  Egyptian  typical  quietism  in 
their  faces,  contrasting  with  the  excellent 
execution  of  the  drapery  and  the  refined  work 
of  the  peplos  of  Fig.  12,  representing  a  combat 
with  giants  on  ten  fields.  In  Fig.  11  we  have 
reliefs  from  an  altar  of  the  twelve  gods  (for- 
merly in  the  Villa  Borghese,  now  in  the  Louvre 
at  Paris).  The  drapery  justifies  us  iu  pro- 
nouncing it  a  work  of  later  date,  in  the  archaic 
style.  The  altar  had  three  sides,  of  which  we 
give  one,  with  Apollo,  Artemis,  Hephajstos, 
and  Athene  in  the  upper  row,  and  the  three 
Horte,  Eunomia  (good  order).  Dike  (justice), 
and  Irene  (peace)  in  the  lower.  That  the 
figures  are  intentional  imitations  of  ancient 
works,  may  be  seen  in  the  holding  up  of  the 
di-esses  with  two  fingers,  which  is  also  to  be 
observed  on  very  old  Etruscan  vases.  Fig. 
15  (now  at  Tubingen)  is  the  bronze  statue  of 
an  Amphiaraos  (a  driver) ;  the  body  is  in  the 
archaic  style,  but  the  face  has  more  expression 
than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  sculptui-es  of 
this  time.  During  the  early  development  of 
Greek  art,  we  see  a  close  study  of  the  outer 
forms  of  the  human  frame — without  any  ideal- 
isation whatever.  To  produce  a  faithful  copy 
of  nature  is  the  element  of  Archaic  art — but 
what  an  immense  improvement  on  Assj-rian 
or  Egyptian  sculptui'cs !  Man  for  the  first 
time  succeeded,  through  the  Greeks,  in  under- 
standing man.  The  riddle  was  solved;  the 
sphinx  dashed  to  the  ground :  the  forms  of 
heroes  and  gods  were  found.  We  have  the 
universal  spirit  of  vitality  in  the  well-propor- 
tioned shape  of  man.  Anthropomorphism 
begins  in  marble,  to  end  in  the  flesh  and  spii-it. 
The  gods  suddenly  had  a  civHising  influence 
on  man  ;  aud  since  the  Greeks  gave  them  a 
human  form,  that  influence  has  never  been 
lost. 


Egyttiak   Plastic  Art, 
( With  Illustrations  this  tveelc.) 

Nothing  can  surpass  the  interest  which 
the  historian  feels  in  approaching  Egyp- 
tian art.  Its  antiquity  is  not  less  sur- 
prising than  its  monumental  grandeur ;  its 
lively  vigour  not  less  than  its  deadly  stiflhess 
and  immobility.  We  do  not  intend  to  treat 
our  subject  with  notions  cast  in  the  "iron- 
mould"  of  chronological  prejudices,  or  bow  to 
a  kind  of  literary  flunkeyism  which  is  always 
ready  to  pervert  historical  truth  for  the  glorifi- 
cation of  some  preconceived  idea.  "  He  who 
knows  only  one  language  knows  not  even  his 
own,"  said  Goethe.  This  apophthegm  holds  good 
with  greater  force  in  reference  to  religion  and 
art.  Our  endeavour  will  be  to  trace  the 
peculiar  forms  of  Egyptian  art  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  must  have  naturally  sprung. 
When  fii'st  we  meet  the  Egyptians  in  our 
scanty  historical  records,  we  find  them  far 
advanced  in  civilisation.  Sciences  and  arts 
fiourished  with  them  at  a  period  when  nearly 
the  whole  of  Em-ope  was  sunk  in  the  Palaeo- 
lithic age  ;  when  the  Aborigines  on  the  shores 
of  the  Rhine,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Seine,  sported  with  mammoths  and 
elks,  and  other  antediluvian  animals.  Before 
ever  Egypt  could  have  reached  her  social 
organisation  there  must  have  been  a  time 


when  the  subjacent  limestone  of  the  narrow 
Nile-valley  was  bare  of  the  alluvial  deposit 
which  alone  jnade  it  habitable.  Then  there 
must  have  been  a  savage  period  during  which 
men  entered  first  the  pastoral,  and  at  length 
the  agricultural  state.  The  artists  of  Egypt 
must  have  passed  through  the  phases  of  the 
Palaiollthic,  Neolithic,  and  Bronze  ages  before 
they  reached  the  historical  or  Iron  age.  Be- 
fore the  hieroglyphs  became  phonetic,  they 
must  have  been  mere  ideography  or  pictorial 
writing.  The  construction  of  pyramids  and 
temples,  of  aqueducts  and  causeways,  pre- 
supposes a  knowledge  of  geometry  and  me- 
chanics. Before  Egy|)tian  mythology  became 
systematised  into  a  spiritual  worship  of  the 
forces  of  n-ature,  engendering  astronomy,  and 
the  division  of  the  year  into  twelve  months, 
and  of  the  month  into  four  weeks  of  seven  days, 
it  must  have  been  iirst  fetish-worship,  then 
zoolatry,  and  astrolatry.  Their  admirably 
organised  hierarchy  and  their  sacred  -writings 
were  the  outgrowth  of  ages  and  ages  of  keen 
observation  and  study  of  nature.  Diogenes 
Laertius  tells  us  that  in  the  ten  books  of  the 
Hierogramraatist  were  mentioned  373  solar 
aud  832  lunar  eclipses — making  a  total  of 
48,863  years.  The  Egyptians  possessed  ten 
ceremonial  books  of  the  Stolistes,  and  ten 
books  of  the  prophets  treating  of  religious 
matters  with  detailed  minuteness.  Judging 
from  the  mere  headings  of  these  works,  we 
may  trace  in  them  models  and  types  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Chi-istian  sym- 
bolism, mysticism,  and  dogmatism.  The 
Hebrew  monotheism  and  the  Greek  philosophy 
can  only  be  understood  -fehrough  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  lore.  Whdst  the  re- 
mains of  the  Asiatic  ancient  world  are  mere 
skeletons,  or,  according  to  circumstances, 
mere  coloui'less  fossil  shells  of  a  defunct  social 
organisation,  once  breathing  and  alive ;  Egypt 
has  been  preserved  in  its  manifold  trans- 
formations, above  and  below  the  sm-face  of 
the  globe,  in  a  thousand  forms  ;  like  a  weR- 
embalmed  mummy,  -mth  its  bright  colours, 
dried-up  flesh,  and  its  strange  costume ; 
everything  is  there — but  Ufe !  Left  to  them- 
selves, the  Egyptians,  after  having  been  ru- 
vaded  by  an  Aryan  race,  developed  their 
peculiar  ci\Tlisation  literally  out  of  their  own 
inner  consciousness.  There  appears  to  have 
been  a  feudal  or  heroic  period  before  the 
hierarchy  attained  its  powerful  sway  over  the 
land  of  Mizraim ;  for  after  the  dominion  of 
the  gods,  heroes  and  kings  are  mentioned, 
and  this  epoch  is  clearly  marked  in  the 
monumental  stone  relics,  which  tell  us  a 
history  entit-ely  different  from  that  of  a  later 
period,  when  temple-palaces,  sacred  shrines, 
tombs,  and  labyrinths  were  constructed ; 
when  the  country  was  already  di-vided  into 
twelve  nones  or  regions,  and  was  governed 
by  a  well-organised  and  most  learned  priest- 
hood. Art  and  learning  were  -with  the  Egyp- 
tians matters  of  religion.  If  ever  there  was 
a  chosen  nation  that  turned  life  into  one  grand 
continuous  religious  action,  the  Egyptians 
were  undoubtedly  that  nation.  When  born, 
during  his  first  period  of  life  the  Egyptian 
was  under  the  direct  influence  of  Isis  (Luna, 
Diana).  During  his  second  period  he  had  to 
devote  himself  to  Toth  (Hermes,  Mercury) — ■ 
he  had  to  learn  to  read  and  to  write,  to  attend 
the  gymnasium,  and  to  practice  music.  The 
third  period  of  his  Kfe  was  consecrated  to 
Hather  (Athir,  Aphrodite),  the  goddess  of  love. 
Bu-th,  learning,  and  love  were  thus  as  many 
mystic  and  religious  evolutions  which  ripened 
man  into  his  fourth  period  under  the  iafluence 
of  Ra,  or  Helios  (Apollo),  the  Sun,  leading 
him  to  wisdom  and  a  right  understanding  of 
the  duties  of  life.  During  the  fifth  period 
man  was  under  the  special  protection  of  Mau 
(Mars,  the  son  of  Helios,  the  brother  of  Ha- 
ther), and  was  through  military  activity 
prepared  for  the  sixth  period,  when  he  had  to 
devote  himself  to  Amn,  Brahma,  Divespiter, 
Jupiter  (Deus  pater),  attaining  the  highest 
degree  of  spiritual  consciousness.  He  was 
then  enabled  to  occupy  himself,  as  administra- 
tor and  judge,  with  politics  and  law,  tiU  he 
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sank  during?  the  seventh  jx-i-iod  into  the  do- 
minion of  Num,  or  Nu  (Vislinu,  Neptune) 
beeoinin;;-  breath  a^-ain  as  a  <;;-lorifi(Hl  spirit, 
reachinfi',  if  lie  had  l)een  virtuous,  a  state  of 
pure  and  immortal  id(!ality  freed  from  matter. 
This  mystie  Hi)iritua,lisation  of  life  under  the 
guidanee  of  the  invisible  led  to  that 

symbolic  art  which  in  stiff  forms  embodied 
the  deepest  ideas.    Net,  or  Neith,  the  Greek 
Athene,  was  with  the  Es'jptians  also  the  in- 
comprehensible goddess  of  Avisdom,  on  whose 
temi)le  stood  the  words,  at  a  later  period  used 
of  .Taveh  (or  Jehovah)  by  Moses,  "  I  am  all 
that  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be,"  or  "  I  am  I." 
The  concrete  form  for  this  idea  was  not  found 
by  the  Egyptians  ;  btit  the  lion-headed  god- 
dess was,  in  spite  of  her  monstrous  outward 
combination,  still  the  first  abstract  revelation 
of  God's  power — the  first   grand  riddle  of 
creation.    Moses  succeeded  in  freeing  this 
Egyptian  sjonbolism  from  all  its  grotesque 
formalism   by    proclaiming    "Owe  God"; 
whilst  the  Greeks  artistically  used  the  human 
form  to  clothe  this  hidden  sublime  idea.  But 
neither  the  abstract  worship  of  the  "  One  con- 
cealed God,"  with  his  title  "  Hek  "  (the  ruler) 
to  whom  was  assigned,  by  the  Egyptians,  the 
first  mystic  region  (the  Most  High,  the  Lord 
of  Heaven,  the  Lord  of  Thrones),  nor  the 
concrete  representations  of  a  Zeus  or  Pallas 
Athene  of  the  Greeks,   can  be  imderstood 
without  a  correct  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
mythology.    We  may  even  go  further,  and 
assert  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Christian  sym- 
bolism is  rooted  in  Egyptian  myths  and 
legends.    The  Jews  borrowed  their  social  and 
moral  organisation  from  the  Egyptians  ;  the 
Greeks  their  philosophy  ;  and  the  Christians 
their  dogmatic  mysticism.    The  Jews  learned 
from  the  Egyptians  to  distingiiish  between 
clean  and  unclean  animals  ;  and  not  to  sacri- 
fice fishes.    The   division  of  the  Jews  into 
twelve  tribes  was  in  imitation  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  Egyptian  zodiac ;  the  Levites 
took  their  organisation  and  mode  of  living 
from  the  Egyptian  priests.    Circumcision  was 
long  practised  by  the  Egyptians,  and  not  by 
the  Jews,  until  Moses  removed  this  reproach. 
The  arrangement  of  the  Jewish  temple  was 
an  imitation  of  those  of  Egypt.    The  ark 
was  an  imitation  of  the  "  Kistai  mystikai," 
which  were  carried  about  by  Egyptian  priests 
in  solemn  procession.  The  candlestick  with  the 
seven  branches  was  in  remembrance  of  the 
Egyptian  sun  and  moon  and  the  five  planets  ; 
the  ofi'ering  of  cakes  was  in  imitation  of  the 
twelve  cakes  which  the  Egyptians  offered  to 
the  twelve  gods  of  the  second  order,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  twelve  months  of  the  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Egyptians  had  litanies 
and  religious  processions,  and  believed  in  the 
incarnation  of  God  like  the  Indians.  Osiris 
descended  into  hell   and  there  conquered 
Typhon  (the  evil  spirit).    He  was  the  judge 
of  the  quick  and  the  dead.    The  Egyptians 
firmly  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity, 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  hierarchj',  Egyptian 
artists  exhausted  all  nature  to  express  sym- 
bolically the  mysterious  phenomena  of  the 
creation.    The  mineral  kingdom  with  its  crys- 
tallisations, and  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms  with  their  variegated  incomprehen- 
sible forms,  were  "used  with  technical  fidelity 
to  proclaim  some  religious  dogma.    Art  with 
the  Egyptians  was  not  the  outgrowth  of  an 
admii-ation  of  the  well-proportioned  human 
form,  as  it  was  with  the  Greeks,  but  was  the 
daughter  of  a  gloomy  religion,  that  taught 
man  to  use  matter  in  every  form  to  worship 
the  gods.    The  connecting-link  that  brought 
order  and  union  into  everything  the  Egyptians 
did  was  their  firm  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.    This  faith  induced  them  to  build 
for  eternity,  and  enabled  them  to  hew  rocks 
into  the  shapes  of  temples ;  to  pile  up  with 
Titanic  grandeur  stones  into  mountains  ;  and 
to  turn   endless  granite  walls  into  black 
boards,  on  which  they  wrote  the  deeds  of  their 
kings.     Rest  and  tranquillity,  stability  and 
eternity,  were  the  elements  of  Egyptian  art ; 
and  to  these  beauty  and  even  comfort  had  to 


were  so  closely  allied  that  their  death  was  an 
eternal  life,  whilst  their  life  was  in  reality  an 
everlasting  death.  With  these  general  notions, 
let  us  consider  our  illustrations  in  detail. 

Fig.  1  represents  the  Egyptian  trinity- 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Ilorus — from  the  rock-hewn 
temple  at  Girshc^h.    The  mystic  formula  Avas 
the  following : — Osiris  was  the  father,  brother, 
husband  and  son  of  Isis  ;  Isis  was  the  mother, 
sister,  wife,  and  daughter   of  Osiris ;  and 
Horns  was  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  was 
Osiris  himself.     That  the  artists,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  priesthood,  could  not  succeed 
in  hewing  in  stone  such  an  unintelligible  dogma 
may  be  seen  in  the  uncouth  and  rough  forms 
of  the  three  divinities.    This  incapacity  shows 
itself  also  in  Fig.  2,  basalt  figures  from  the 
royal  tombs  at  Thebes.    A  petrified  realism 
distinguishes  the  two  hmnan  forms.  In  Fig.  3 
we  have  a  bronze  figure  in  profile  and  front — ■ 
from  the  head-dress,  the  portrait  of  a  high 
person,  possibly  a  king,  with  regular  Aryan 
features.    The"  body,  as  to  its  proportions,  is 
well  treated.    Fig.  4  is  a  bas-relief  from  the 
palace  at  Thebes.    In  all  that  the  Egyptians 
did  to  record  the  incidents  of  public  or  private 
life  they  excelled.   Though  they  sketched  only 
in  outlines,  there  is  an  historical  truthfulness 
in  their  works  which  we  cannot  help  admiring. 
The  lively  position  of  the  warrior,  the  excel- 
lently-drawn features,  the  correct  treatment 
of  the  body,  the  shield,  the  pointed,  spear-like 
weapon,  the  head-dress,  and  the  short  coat  of 
leather,  are  Avell  executed.     In   Fig.  5,  a 
bas-relief  from  El  Kab,  Ave  have  peasants 
ploughing  and  soAving,  Avhilst  in  Fig.  _  6  Ave 
see  another  soldier  warding  off  a  blow  with  his 
shield.    Whilst  the  Egyptian  artists  rarely, 
or  rather  never,  succeeded  in  a  correct  render- 
ing of  the  human  figure,  they  attained  such 
perfection  in  draAving  animals  that  a  naturalist 
can  recognise  the  different  species  of  dogs 
which  they  possessed,  and  classify  them.  This 
is  also  to  be  observed  in  their  drawings  of 
foreigners,  especially  captives,  in  which  the 
ethnologist  can  easily  distinguish  the  three 
groups  of  humanity.    It  is  a  peculiarity  that 
Avhilst  the  Mexicans  drew  all  their  figures  in 
profile,  the  Egyptians  drew  the  heads  and  feet 
in  profile,  whilst  the  chests  were  turned  to  the 
front.    See  Fig.  7,  a  wall-painting  from  the 
royal  tombs  at  Thebes,  which  were_  adorned 
wi'th  gorgeous  splendour.    The  principal  hall, 
called  the  golden  hall,  was  decorated  with 
vivid  representations  of  the  king's  life,  espe- 
cially the  life  "after  death."    The  richly- 
adorned  figure,  with  crook  and  cross,^  sitting 
on  an  ornamented  throne,  is  a  j  udging  divinity ; 
whilst  Fig.  11  is  a  bas-relief  on  the  slanting 
door-post,  representing  a  Avinged  female  divi- 
nity in  a  boat  hovering  over  lotus-fioAvers. 
Whilst  we  observe  in  the  divinities  a  conven- 
tional and  stereotyped  resemblance,  especially 
in  the  drawn-up,  almond-shaped  eyes  (see 
Figs.  7,  10  and  11),  we  have  in  Fig.  8  (abas- 
relief  from  Thebes)  the  life-like  portrait  of  a 
royal  youth,  treated  with  great  naturalness 
aiid  fine  expression.    The  group  (Fig.  9)  re- 
presenting a  Avarrior  in  the  act  of  striking 
down  an  enemy,  one  being  already  slain,  is  a 
composition  full   of    spirit.     In  Egyptmn 
works  we  must  particularly  study  not  only 
the  admirable,  though  ahvays  stiff'  and  severe 
conventional  treatment  of  flowers  and  leaves, 
but  also  the  Hathor-masks,  serpents,  feathers 
Avinged    globes,    scarabroi,   the  ribbon-like 
frames,  on  wall  surfaces ;  and  above  all,  the 
faithful  reproductions  of  animals.    Fig.  12 
represents  a  bronze  cat  from  the  tombs  of  Sac- 
carah,  and  is  a  model  of  realism.  The  hawk's 
headed  human  figure,  Fig.  13,  and  Fig.  14,  the 
krio-sphinx,  are  specimens  of  the  same  kind 
The  sjihinx  in  its  various  combinations  is  the 
real  symbol  of  ancient  Egypt.  _  Half  brute  ^ 
half  man  ;  half  reality,  half  ideality  ;  half 
symbol,  half  truth  ;  it  personifies  the  struggle 
of  the  ancient  Avorld  to    command  matter 
through  spirit.    The  sphinx  which  we  give 
both  m  profile  and  front,  has  the  head  of  a  ram 
and  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  holds  a  Hermes 
Avith  the ' '  crux  ansata  "  in  each  hand.  The  arms 


with  hieroglyphs,  depends  from  the  waist. 
This  may  bo  considered  a  masterpiece  of 
sculpture.  I'ig.  10,  a  small  lion,  in  terra- 
cotta, from  Dendorah,  and  Fig.  17,  a  sitting 
female  figure,  arc  fiiniished  Avith  rings,  by 
which  they  can  bo  attached  to  chains  and  worn 
as  amulets.  Figs.  18  and  19,  a  child's  head, 
front  and  profile,  arc  specimens  of  the  high 
artistic  poAver  of  the  Egyptians  Avhen  \m- 
trammelled  by  hierarchical  canons.  The 
vases.  Figs.  20  and  21,  and  that  in  Fig.  15, 
are  of  the  Ptolomcian  period.  The  vase 
Fig.  15  is  a  genial  masterpiece  of  modelling'. 
Two  bodies  of  SAVans  are  elegantly  united, 
their  curved  necks  forming  the  base,  and  the 
bodies  the  boAvl.  ITiey  are  surmounted  by  a 
sphinx,  with  a  Avoman's  head,  arms,  and 
hands,  and  the  body  of  a  lion.  The  Avhole  is 
undoubtedly  the  Avor''  of  a  Greek  artist.  The 
well-balanced  proportions,  the  softness  of  the 
Avaving  lines,  and  the  very  position  of  the 
sphinx,  betray  a  spirit  foreign  to  Ilgyptian 
art.  There  is  freedom  in  the  forms,  Avhich 
freedom  Avas  unknoAvn  to  Egyptian  artists. 
Whether  they  Avorked  («)  during  the  monu- 
mental period  as  mere  slaves  to  the  lay-poAver, 
or  {h)  during  the  hierarchic  perirxl  under  the 
guidance  of  the  priests  as  mere  acolytes, 
the  artists  were  equally  subordinate  and  fet- 
tered. The  priest  Avas  the  Hermes  of  the 
people ;  he  read  the  truth  in  the  stars,  Avrotethe 
language  of  heaven,  Avas  the  physician,  lawyer, 
and  judge  of  the  masses  ;  he  prayed,  sacrificed, 
prophesied  for  them,  and  buried  them.  In 
a  word,  he  was  in,  thrnuyh,  from,  and  h/ 
Hermes,  the  XoytK.  True,  the  hierarchj'  of 
Egypt  placed  the  idea,  the  spirit,  the  word, 
above  the  form  ;  but  this  Avas  kept  as  a  deep 
mystic  secret,  in  order  that  the  masses  might 
be  ruled  through  symbolism— often  expressed 
(as  in  Fig.  22)  in  a  twisted  cord  on  a  greere 
stone,  which  was  supposed  to  be  hallowed. 
When,  during  the  Ptolomeian  period  of  Egyp- 
tian art,  under  Greek  influence,  the  lay-power 
proclaimed  a  new  canon  that  the  gods  might 
be  sculptured  Avith  their  legs  apart,  in  freer 
positions,  the  terrified  priests  and  people 
rushed  to  tie  the  legs  of  tbeir  gods  together 
with  ropes,  fearing  to  see  them  run  away. 
But  their  gods  did  go.  The  spirit  of  innova- 
tion, the  breath  of  freedom,  touched  the  petri- 
fied demon  of  hierarchical  formalism,  and 
with  the  outer  form  the  hidden  idea  de- 
parted too — it  sought  and  found  new  forms, 
and  Avas  once  more,  though  in  a  different 
shape,  revived  during  the  Middle  Ages. 


yield.     Life  and  death  Avith  the  Egyptians  '  are  crossed  over  the  chest,  and  a  band,  inscribed 


THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  AIJCHITEC- 
TURA.L  ART.* 
(^Continued  from  p.  475.) 

I AM  not  going  to  drag  you  through  all  tho 
changes  in  ancient  architecture  :  yea.  will 
see  for  yourselves  how  the  majesty  of  tho-  Doric 
Temple  Avas  succeeded  by  the  greater  refiusment 
and  elegance  of  the  Ionic  and  the  richness  sf  the 
Corinthian,  though  their  developments  wove  not 
exclusive  of  one  another,  like  those  of  Ifedi- 
seval  art,  but  cumulative  and  practised  side-  by 
side. 

I  confess  that,  so  far  as  capitals  are  concerced. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Buskin  in  thinking  the  first 
and  the  last  each  more  reasonable  than  the  se- 
cond. The  moulded  capital  and  the  foliated  capitwl 
are  things  of  all  time.  The  voluted  capital  w&» 
an  accidental  introduction  from  the  East,  an* 
has  no  permanent  meaning,  AN'onderful  though 
be. 

The  special  features,  however,  for  artistic  study 
in  Grecian  architecture,  of  whatever  order,  are 
the  esquisiteness  of  its  proportions,  the  purity 
of  its  lines,  the  refinement  of  its  mouldings  and 
enrichments,  and  the  superhuman  instinct  it 
evinces  for  delicacy  and  almost  spirituality  in  the 
refinement  and  perfection  of  every  line-,  but 
above  all  those  is  the  manner  in  which  it  wel- 
comes, indeedpresses,  into  its  service— or,  rather, 
devotes  itself  to  tho  service  of— tho  all-glonous 
sculpture  of  which  it  was  at  once  the  dutif  ulhand- 
maid  and  tho  loving  mistress.  Nor  need  wo  doubt 
that  it  treated  the  painter's  art  ono  whit  less 
lovingly.  ^  , 

♦Sir  Geo.  Gilbeut  Scott's  last  leciure  at  the  Koyal 
Academy. 
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As  a  stylo,  tho  sentiment  of  Greek  architocturo 
may  bo  aaiil  to  bo  a  quiet,  calm  solidity  and  re- 
pose, free  from  all  question  as  to  its  stability,  bo- 
cause  it  admits  of  no  pressure  but  what  is  vertical. 
This  quality,  however,  it  shares  with  the 
Egyptian  ;  but  the  Greek  unites  with  it  tho  most 
studied  symmetry  of  proportion,  tho  greatest 
purity  of  line,  tho  most  refined  detail,  and  the 
noblest  allied  art. 

When  tho  Greek  orders  were  adopted  by  the 
Komans — a  most  natural  alliance,  seeing  that 
the  Greeks  built  within  a  comparatively  short 
distance  from  Rome  on  tho  south,  and  that  the 
Etruscans  in  the  north  borrowed  Greek  decora- 
tive art — wo  find  that  they  united  with  it  an 
element  in  itself  discordant  with  tho  simple 
static  prinoipio  which  gave  such  calm  dignity  to 
■the  Greek.  It  is,  as  I  have  heard,  a  saying 
among  tho  Moslem  builders  in  India,  that  tho 
arch  ••  never  sleeps  "  ;  it  is  always  night  and  day 
pushing  outward.  Thus,  purely  traboated  archi- 
tecture sleeps  in  safety,  while  arcuated  architec- 
ture never  ceases  to  exert  force.  The  one  is  a 
static,  tho  other  a  dynamic  style — only  becoming 
static  when  its  abutments  are  of  undoubted 
sufMciency.  Thus,  reposo  belongs  of  a  right  to 
one,  but  has  to  be  purposely  secured  in  the 
other. 

We  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  early  archi- 
tecture of  the  Romans.  Recent  excavations  show 
the  walls  of  the  times  of  the  kings  to  have  been 
■pretty  much  like  those  of  Etruscan  cities  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that,  like  the  Etruscans,  thoy  early 
introduced  tho  arch  as  a  leading  principle  of  con- 
struction. When  they  superadded  to  their  own 
architecture  (whatever  it  was)  that  of  Greece,  tho 
latter  became  in  many  cases  an  artistic  veil,  con- 
cealing more  or  loss  tho  actual  construction  ;  and 
even  where  the  artistic  effect  was  purely  tra- 
beated,  we  find  arches  used  behind  it  to  aid  the 
■apparent  construction.  Tho  two  systems  were 
thus  used  together,  and  side  by  side,  gradually 
uniting  themselves  into  one.  In  purely  engineer- 
iing  works,  the  arch  became  bodily  predominant. 
In  purely  architectural  works,  it  was  often  wholly 
concealed  ;  while,  in  works  of  an  intermediate 
kind,  tho  two  were  used  together,  naturally  and 
with  perfect  freedom.  Nor  were  these,  or  the 
purely  arcuated  structures,  open  to  the  objection 
•of  presenting  any  apparent  instability,  for  their 
jnassiveness  was  sucli  as  to  defy  all  suspicion  of 
want  of  strength. 

It  is  true  that  the  Romans,  from  a'wantjof  that 
delicacy  of  taste  and  eye  which  characterised  the 
Greeks,  failed  to  treat  their  details  with  the  same 
refinement,  though  this  was  not  always  the  case  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this  defect,  the  Roman  style  greatly 
amplified  and  extended  the  capabilities  of  Classic 
architecture,  rendering  it  capable  of  meeting 
every  possible  emergency  and  demand,  whether 
of  material  or  of  construction,  and  giving  it  a  cos- 
mopolitan character  suited  to  a  people  which  had 
conquered  the  world,  and  which,  if  itself  a  race 
of  iron,  united  under  its  world-wide  sway  the 
'iDrass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold  of  the  older  rulers 
of  mankind. 

Of  Egyptian  architecture  we  have  little  but  of 
vast  tombs  and  colossal  temples  ;  of  Assyrian  and 
-Persian  structures  much  the  same  may  be  said. 
Of  Greek  we  have  little  but  the  temples,  and  a 
-few  public  works  of  a  monumental  character  ; 
while  of  Roman  architecture  we  have  works  of 
every  possible  description,  meeting  every  de- 
mand, necessity,  or  wish.  Such  works  must 
have  existed  during  older  periods,  but  were  pro- 
bably on  an  inferior  scale  and  of  ephemeral  con- 
struction ;  but  those  of  Rome  were  marked  and 
permanent  in  their  structure,  and  have  thus  been 
handed  down  to  our  own  day,  so  that  we  may  say 
that  the  whole  range  of  their  architecture  is  per- 
fectly known  to  us  ;  and, so  faras  we  are  concerned, 
it  is  the  first  of  ancient  styles  which  can  be  called 
complete. 

As  time  went  on,  we  find  the  arch,  the  vault, 
-and  the  dome  asserting,  ever  more  and  more, 
their  supremacy.  The  influence  of  the  Christian 
church  followed  this  on  in  the  most  marked  man- 
ner; and,  when  the  seat  of  empire  was  removed 
to  a  new,  an  Eastern  and  Christian  metropolis, 
where  no  great  monuments  of  older  or  Pagan  art 
existed,  this  change  would  appear  to  have  gone  on 
with  yet  increased  rapidity. 

We  have  of  late  years  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  this  change,  through  the  dis- 
covery of  tho  ancient  cities  of  northern  Syria, 
-and  their  illastration  by  tho  Count  do  Vogiie', 
which  show  us  what  the  late  Roman  and  early 
Byzantine  buildings  of  every  class  were,  on  a 
scale  united  to  provincial  towns,  though  influ- 


enced by  tho  local  tendency  to  megalithic  con- 
struction which  pervades  the  old  architectures  of 
Syria.  I  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  these 
most  instructive  remains,  which,  beginning  in 
Pagan  and  going  on  into  Christian  times,  cul- 
minato  in  the  vast  and  splendid  dome  ei-ected 
over  the  pillar  of  S.  Simon  Stylites.  I,  how- 
ever, commend  Do  Vogiie's  work  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

In  my  lectures  on  tho  Dome,  I  have  said  almost 
as  much  on  Byzantine  architecture  as  it  is  perhaps 
needful  for  tho  purpose  of  this  rapid  sketch.  I 
may  add,  however,  that  it  was  a  purely  or  almost 
purely  arcuated  stylo,  though  yet  more  pre-emi- 
nently a  domed  style,  and  most  of  all  a  purely 
Chri.stirtu  style  ;  that  it  rejoiced  in  surface  deco- 
ration, in  painting  and  mosaic,  and  in  marble 
incrustation  and  inlay,  though,  from  religious 
scruplo^s,  it  discouraged  sculpture.  It  delighted 
in  every  form  of  Oriental  splendour,  and  tho 
representation  which  its  mosaics  afi'ord  us  of  its 
secular  buildings,  when  in  full  perfection,  shows 
us  that,  though  splendid  solemnity  characterised 
its  churches,  gaiety  was  a  marked  elomsnt  in  its 
more  ordinary  architecture.  It  is  true  that  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  Empire  caused  a  decline 
in  the  artistic  quality  of  its  buildings  ;  yet  we 
must  admit  its  architecture  to  he  one  of  tho 
boldest  and  most  original  of  developments  ;  and 
we  owe  to  Byzantium  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude 
for  having  kept  alight  the  lamp  of  art  during 
the  long  and  dreary  ages  when  Western  Europe 
was  trampled  down  by  barbarian  hordes,  its  arts 
destroyed,  and  its  civilisation  well-nigh  forgot- 
ten. 

It  was  from  this  still  glimmering  lamp  that 
Charlemagne  nobly  attempted,  though  almost  in 
vain,  to  rekindle  that  of  the  Western  Empire.  It 
was  from  the  same  that  the  three  first  Othos  made 
a  second  and  more  successful  effort ;  it  was  from 
thonce  that  the  revived  art  was  further  aided  at 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  ;  and  to  this  source  we, 
in  a  large  degree,  owe  our  modern  civilisation. 
All  thanks  and  honour,  then,  be  to  the  unfortunate 
EasternEmpire,  which,  having  performed  its  work, 
has  now  so  long  been  trodden  under  foot  of  the 
Gentiles ! 

As  architectural  art  recovered  itself,  after  the 
ages  of  darkness,  the  later  works  of  old  Christian 
Rome,  the  still  living  architecture  of  Byzantium, 
and  the  half-living  architecture  of  the  day  in 
Rome  itself,  formed  together  the  groundwork  of 
the  revival.  This  architecture  was  all  mainly 
arcuated  ;  and  tho  increased  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ingand  transporting  large  blocks  of  stone  tended  to 
render  this  tho  necessary  element  in  the  reviving 
style.  We  know  tho  style  which  thus  rose  in 
Italy.  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  much  of  this 
is  so  old  as  the  time  of  tho  Lonbard  kings,  but 
that  it  was  in  a  much  greater  degree  tho  work  of 
the  Othos — emperors  at  once  of  Italy  and  of  Ger- 
many— and  thus  extending  tho  same  style  from 
the  south  of  the  Alps,  across  into  Germany,  ami 
onwards  almost  to  the  Baltic.  I  cannot,  in  this 
short  lecture,  follow  up  tho  details  of  this  early 
Romanesque  style  ;  but  I  beg  you  to  do  so  for 
yourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  your- 
selves acquainted  with  the  contemporary  archi- 
tecture of  France,  in  which,  subject  to  many 
variations,  the  .same  feeling  will  be  found  to  pre- 
vail. 

I  have,  in  my  last  lecture,  mentioned  the  intro- 
duction of  purely  Byzantine  architecture  at 
Venice,  as  especially  illustrated  in  S.  Mark's  and 
the  churches  at  Forcello,  &o.  (I  may  add,  in 
secular  buildings).  I  mentioned  also  its  trans- 
ference, apparently  by  the  Venetians,  into  the 
south-west  of  France,  where  and  whence  it  exer- 
cised a  very  decided  influence  on  tho  subsequent 
architecture,  and  I  have,  in  one  of  my  early 
lectures,  shown  the  extension  of  that  influence 
at  a  later  date — in  the  form  of  architectural 
sculpture — into  tho  north  of  France,  and  thence 
into  oxw  own  country.  I  will  here  add  that 
parallel,  though  not  exactly  similar,  evidences  of 
Byzantine  influence  pervade  the  Romanesque  of 
Germany,  whose  rulers  were  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  Eastern  Empire — an  influence 
greatly  promoted  in  decorative  art  by  tho 
importation  of  woven  fabrics,  metal-work, 
jewelry,  and  illuminations  from  the  East  into  the 
West. 

From  such  united  influences,  added  to  and  aid- 
ing the  earnest  strivings  after  refined  and  im- 
proved art,  arose  tho  Romanesque  architecture  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  becoming  at 
length  a  perfectly  original,  consistent,  and  artistic 
development  of  arcuated  architecture. 

I  have,  in  my  previous  lectures,  gone  much  into 


detail  in  recording  and  explaining  the  history  of 
the  development  of  this  Romanesque  into  the  sub- 
sequent pointed-arch  style.  It  is,  perhaps,  mock- 
ery to  refer  you  back  to  lectures  which  perhaps 
no  one  now  present  heard  ;  but  time  will  not  al- 
low me  to  do  more,  and  should  thoy  bo  published, 
you  may  perhaps  think  it  worth  your  while  to 
refer  to  them. 

As  the  Byzantine  was  the  Christian  architec- 
ture of  the  East,  so  was  the  Pointed  style  the  cul- 
minating Christian  architectnre  of  our  own  group 
of  nations  in  the  West ;  and,  while  the  former  had 
the  disadvantage  of  being  developed  during  ages 
of  gradually-doclinins;  civilisation,  the  young  and 
vigorous  shoot  which  grew  from  it  in  the  West 
had  tho  immeusG  advantage  of  developing  itself 
during  the  vigorous  upstriving  of  a  new  and  bet- 
ter civilisation. 

To  ourselves  it  is  incomparably  more  interest- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  became  the  architecture  par 
excellence  of  our  own  and  immediately  neighbour- 
ing countries.  It  grew  up  in  this  country  with 
our  institutions  ;  it  is  of  the  same  age  with  our 
constitution  and  our  system  of  laws,  and  in  many 
respects  with  our  ecclesiastical  polity.  It  adapted 
itself  to  our  climate,  our  materials,  and  our 
scenery.  In  this  style  are  the  monuments  of  our 
kings  and  of  our  forefathers  ;  and,  above  all,  in  its 
original  and  identical  temples  do  wo  still  celebrate 
the  offices  of  our  holy  religion.  Well,  then,  may 
we  say — in  common  with  each  nation  of  Western 
Europe — that  this  is  our  own,  our  natural  and 
our  national  stylo  ! 

And  well  may  we  glory  in  this  assertion,  for 
look  at  tho  monuments  of  that  style  !  I  have  not 
been  stinted  or  cold-hearted  in  my  eulogy  of  tlie 
architecture  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  so  I 
may  call  you  to  witness  that  I  am  not  narrow  or 
one-sided  if  I  give  way  to  a  generous  enthusiasm 
now  I  come  to  speak  of  that  which  we  may 
proudly  call  our  own; 

The  architecture  which  produced  our  glorious 
cathedrals  and  abbeys  ;  our  churches  of  every 
scale,  from  these  down  to  that  of  the  humblest 
hamlet  ;  which  produced  the  colleges  of  our  uni- 
versities, with  their  noble  chapels  and  halls  ; 
which  produced  the  stately  municipal  buildings 
of  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  Mediseval 
Europe  ;  with  every  form  of  structure  needed, 
for  whatever  purpose  ;  and  united  true  and  ap- 
propriate art  with  every  form  of  building,  from 
the  humblest  to  tho  most  stately.  An  architec- 
ture, too,  which  decorated  its  edifices  with  such 
a  form  of  art  as  our  ancient  painted  glass  ;  and 
which  carried  on  its  influences  over  metal-work, 
jewelry,  painted  decorations,  and  every  collateral 
art  in  the  same  spirit  of  exquisite  and  original 
taste,  may  well  claim  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  most  glorious  productions  of  antiquity ;  but  to 
ourselves,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
where  it  prevailed,  and  tho  descendants  of  the 
artists  who  produced  it,  it  has  pre-eminent  claims 
to  our  most  loving  and  enthusiastic  admiration  ; 
while  the  more  closely,  constantly,  and  carefully 
we  study  its  remains,  the  more  entirely  shall  we 
be  convinced  that  our  love  and  admiration 
cannot  exceed  what  is  due  to  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lences. 

(To  be  continued.) 
 ^  

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 
The  Character  and  Position  of  Neutral  Axes 
AS  SEEN  BY  Polarised  Light —  Pneumatic 
FouNDAiioNS — The  Mancfacture  of  Pneu- 
matic Piles — Screw  Piles  for  Supporting 
Water  Mains. 

A REGULAR  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  rooms  in  New  York,  February 
19th,  1873. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  dis- 
cussion of  a  paper  "  Upon  the  character  and 
Position  of  Neutral  Axes  as  Seen  by  Polarised 
Light,"  by  Louis  Niokerson,  C.E.,  of  S.  Louis, 
read  before  the  Society  December  18th  last. 

Col.  Merrill  :  This  paper  opens  a  field  for 
examination  which  promises  the  most  useful 
results  in  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  engineers 
— the  laws  of  strains  in  materials  used  in  con- 
struction. The  plan  of  using  glass  to  find  out 
those  laws  brings  to  mind  the  practice  of  phy- 
sicians in  ancient  times  of  determining  the  laws 
of  tho  human  body  by  experiments  upon  those  of 
the  lower  animals.  In  examining  tho  action  of 
strains  within  opaque  bodies,  the  method  by 
analogy  seems  to  be  the  sole  one,  aided,  of  course, 
by  what  is  visible  on  the  surface,  and  detected 
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after  fracture.  Further  exporimonts  will  ))ro- 
bably  onablo  ua  to  decide  with  fair  accuracy 
wliat  is  tho  magnitude  of  an  unluiown  Btraiii  on 
a  glass  column,  by  comparison  with  the  observed 
effbcts  of  a  known  strain  upon  a  similar  column. 
Tho  proposed  strongthoning  of  tubes  by  oxtornal 
rings  at  regular  intervals  is  a  curious  result  of 
tho^oxporimonts,  and,  if  confirmed  by  practice, 
a  valuable  discovoi'y.  The  whole  discussion 
illustrates  the  intordopondenco  of  all  branches  of 
physical  science,  and  that  no  discovery  is  to  be 
considered  useless,  no  matter  how  far  it  is  ap- 
parently removed  from  practical  application. 

Mr.  McAu'lNE  :  The  civil  engineer  has  rarely 
to  deal  with  glass  as  a  material  of  strength  ;  still, 
evidently,  it  will  bo  affected  in  the  same  way  as 
any  similar  material — as  cast-iron.  It  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  this  age,  that  every  discovery  in 
science  is  made  useful  to  the  engineer  or  con- 
structor. Some  years  ago,  Prof.  Airey  devised  a 
system  of  measuring  the  strains  in  each  member 
of  a  truss,  with  a  model  in  steel,  of  which  he  had 
exact  duplicates.  When  the  model  was  loaded, 
a  member  was  struck,  and  tho  strain  upon  it 
measured  by  the  load  borne  by  the  duplicate  when 
in  accord.  There  we  have  sound,  and  here  we 
have  light,  to  aid  in  solving  an  important  problem. 

General  Ellis  :  Wertheim,  of  Paris,  invented  an 
instrument  for  the  determination  of  strains  and 
pressures  by  the  colours  of  polarised  light.  _  Mr. 
Nickerson's  examinations  are  in  tho  right  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  hoped  he  will  pursue  the  matter. 
What  we  want  to  know  is,  tho  elastic  resistance 
to  tension  and  compression  in  any  one  substance 
and  the  effect  of  a  weight  upon  a  beam  of  the 
same  substance ;  then,  knowing  by  experiment 
the  elastic  resistance  in  both  directions  of  other 
substances,  we  might  reason  upon  the  position  of 
the   neutral   axes  of  beams    made  therefrom. 
Writers  upon  the  strength  of  beams  err  in  assuming 
that  equal  strains  extend  and  compress  the  same 
substance  equally  (thereby  locating  the  neutral 
axis  of  horizontal  strains  in  the  middle  of  a  rectan- 
gular beam)  ;  also  that  the  elastic  and  ultimate  re 
sistances  are  proportional.  How  can  polarised  light 
show  a  neutral  axis  in  a  glass  beam,  supported 
at  the  ends  and  weighted  in   the  middle, 
stead     of  a  neutral  point  under  the  weight? 
Everywhere  in  the  beam,  except  at  the  central 
point,  these  are  diagonal  strains,  which  will,  as 
well  as  the  horizonal  strains,  transmit  the  polar 
ised    rays.    The  additional  element  of  strength 
referred  to  in  the  paper  is,  I  think,  due  to  the 
elastic  yielding  of  fibres,  which,  in  consequence 
slip  upon  each  other  without  a  diminution  of  their 
ultimate  strength :  otherwise,  in  a  beam  under 
strain,  the  outer  fibres  would  be  ruptured  before 
the  others  were  loaded. 

A    communication     from     General  Smith, 
Chairman    of     the    Committee    appointed  at 
the    Annual    Convention,    held    in  Chicago, 
June   5th   and    6th    last,    to    urge  upon  th 
United  States  Government  the  importance  of 
thorough  and  complete  series  of  tests  of  American 
iron  and  steel,  and  the  great  value  of  formula  to 
be  deduced  from  such  experiments,  was  read, 
stating  that  information  is  required  of  what  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  by  other  governments 
as  well  as  by  Corporations  and  individuals  here  and 
abroad — of  new  forms  employed  — and  of  new  pro 
cesses  of  iron  and  steel  making  and  their  products 
A  paper  by  Gen.  W.  Sooy  Smith,  of  Maywood, 
111.   on    "  Pneumatic  Foundations "   was  read. 
The  first  two  bridges  on  pneumatic  pile  founda- 
tions, erected  in  the  United  States,  were,  one  over 
the  Santee  River,  on  tho  North  Eastern  Railroad, 
built  in  1 855 ;  and  the  other  over  the  Great 
Pedee  River,  on  the  Wilmington,  Columbia,  and 
Augusta  Railroad,  built  in  1857.    The  air-lock 
used   in  sinking  these  piles  was  invented  by 
Alexander  Holstrom.    It  was  a  cast-iron  cylinde 
6ft.  in  diameter,  and  4ft.  high,  closed  at  top  and 
bottom  by  cast-iron  plates,  through  which  wer 
man-holes  opening  downward  for  entrance,  an 
bull's-eyes    of    glass    for  light.      Two  goose 
neck  pipes  passed  through  the  sides  and  bottom 
one  for  the  introduction  of  air,  and  the  other  for 
the  discharge  of  water,  when  it  would  not  escape 
through  the  material  underneath  the  pile, 
windlass  was  attached  for  raising  the  earth  within 
the  pile,  all  of  which  was  removed  by  hand. 
There  were  four  air  pumps,  set  in  a  single  frame,  of 
such  excellent  construction  that  they  served  for 
sinking  of  their  foundations,  those  of  the  Third 
Avenue  Bridge,  Now  York,  across  Haslem  River, 
and  of  the  Leavenworth  Bridge  across  the  Missouri 
River,  and  are  now  being  repaired  for  use  for 
sinking  the  piles  for  the  Little  Rock  Bridge,  across 
the  Arkansas  River.    Construction  of  the  pneu- 


matic pile  piers  for  a  bridge  over  tho  Savannah 
i'ver,  on  the  Charleston  and  Savannah  Railroad, 
was  begun  in  tho  fall  of  1859.  The  aii--lock  used 
was  (jft.  instead  of  4ft  high,  and,  to  save  weight, 
tho  cylinder  of  wi-ought  in>tead   of  cast-iron. 

wo  fiofocts  wore  soon  apparent,  one,  practically 
no  natural  light  was  admitted  into  tho  pile  through 
the  bull's-eyes  in  the  air-lock  plates,  those  in  tho 
bottom  being  covered  with  dirt  most  of  tlio  time  ; 
another,  tho  air-lock  was  too  small  to  stow  the 
material  raised,  so  that,  when  discharging  tho 
same,  work  in  the  pile  was  much  delayed.  To 
overcome  these  defects,  an  air-look  was  made  of 
less  diameter  than  the  pile,  so  that  an  annular 
space  was  loft  between  the  two  in  the  plate  cover- 
ing tho  top  of  tho  latter,  into  which  bull's-oyes 
were  introduced.  Through  the  side  of  the  air-look 
wasapipe  or  trap,  inclined  atanangle,to  discharge 
dily  any  material  put  into  it,  and  arranged 
for  closing  at  either  end;   the  outer  end  being 
closed,  the  trap  was  filled  with  material,  tho  inner 
end  was  then  closed,  tho  compressed  air  thus  cut 
ff  from  the  air-lock  libo-ated,  and  tho  outer  end 
opened,  when  tho  material  would  pass  out.  By 
eversing  the  process,  the  trap  was  made  ready  to 
receive  material  again.     By  this  modification,  no 
artificial  light  was  required  during  tho  day,  and 
night  it  could   be  reflected  into   tho  pile, 
without  the  inconvenience  of  candles  or  lamps 
burning    in   a  compressed    atmosphere.  No 
detention  occurred  from  this  or  from  voiding 
the  material  raised,  and  nearly  thrice  as  much 
work  was  done  in  the  same  time  as  with  the 
Holstrom  air-cock.    It  was  soon  found  that  the 
sandy  material  through  which  these  piles  were 
sunk  could  be  raised  by  the  escaping  compressed 
air  through  a  discharge  pipe,  and  delivered  out- 
side in  a  continuous  stream;    For  this  the  mouth 
of  a  flexible  tube,  fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  a  fixed 
pipe,  was  thrust  into  the  wet  sand,  and  moved 
from  place  to  place  as  the  material  disappeared. 
The  ratio  of  work  done  to  that  with  the  old  air- 
look,  which  before  was  as  28  to  10,  now  besame 
as  28  to  1.    The  improvements  thus  introduced 
have  been  generally  used  siuce,  by  General  Smith, 
in  sinking  foundations  by  the  pneumatic  process. 
For  the  flexible  tube,  one  iron  pipe  sliding  into 
another,  with  a  hempen  gasket  between,  has  been 
substituted  with   still  better  results ;  thereby 
7  men  have  excavated  6  cubic  yards  per  hour  for 
several  hours  ;  by  hand,  |  of  a  cubic  yard  per  day 
per  man  is  about  the  rate.    T'he  late  war  inter- 
rupted this  work,  and  also  prevented  consider- 
ation of  a  plan  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Lighthouse 
Board,  in  1''60,  for  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse 
on  Frying-  Pan  Shoals,  or  a  similar  position  on 
the  coast,  embracing  the  sinking  of  a  caisson, 
from  30  to  50  feet  in  diameter,  to  any  required 
depth  less  than   100  feet,  inside  of  which  a 
masonry  foundation  of  dovetailed  stones  was  to 
be  laid.    Soon  after  the  war  the  plan  was  adopted 
to  the  repairing  of  Wangoshance  Lighthouse, 
located  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac,  upon  a  rocky  reef  2|-  miles  from  shore. 
It  is  a  brick  tower  24  feet  in  diameter,  84  feet 
high  from  water  surface  to  focal  plane,  and  stands 
upon  a  foundation  24  feet  square,  consisting  of  a 
crib  filled  with  concrete  and  rubble  masonry  ; 
this  crib  was  surrounded  by  others  filled  with 
loose  stones,  all  framed  together  into  one  pier 
100  feet  square.    At  this  time  the  timbers,  put  in 
place  in  1848,  were  decaying  under  the  action  of 
seas,  as  heavy  as  any  upon  the  northern  lakes, 
and  the  ice  ;  the  utter  destruction  of  the  pier 
was    threatened.    It  was   proposed  to  protect 
tower  from  waves  and  ice  by  surround- 
it  with  a   strong   sea   wall   G6  feet  long, 
48  feet  wide  on  the  outside— 8  feet  thick, 
semicircular  at  the  ends.     An  annular 
pneumatic   cofferdam  of  boiler   iron  was  built 
up  in  places  around  the  tower,  lai-ge  enough  to 
enclose  the  walls.    It  was  provided  with  two  air- 
locks, each  having  a  rectangular  trap,  through, 
which,  material  and  workmen  passed ;    and  a 
windlass  driven  by  steam.    The  dam  was  sus- 
pended by  chains  from  beams  resting  upon  the 
woodwork  of  the  old  pier,  and,  with  stones,  loaded 
somewhat  in  excess  of  its  buoyancy.    For  6  feet 
below  the  water  surface,  the  crib  timbers  of  pine, 
12  by  12  inches,  built  up  solid,  and  strongly  drift- 
bolted  with  round  1  inch  iron  bolts,  had  to  be  cut 
through.    The  reef  then  reached  was  made  up  of 
boulders  varying  iu  size  from  a  hen's  egg,  to  10 
tons  weight  : — the  large  ones,  when  formd  under 
the  edge  of  the  caisson,  were  first  split  with  plugs 
and  feathers,   or  undermined,  drawn   into  the 
caisson,  and  then  split.    In  some  instances  where 
large  stones  rolled  against  the  dam  and  kept  it 
from  sinking,  the  dam  was  allowed  to  rise,  and 


the  stones  were  rolled  inward.     The  dam  was 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  12;^-  feet  below  tho  water 
surface,  and  (J  foot  below  tho  foundation  of  the 
tower,  which,   though   not  upon  bod  rock,  as 
expected  when  tho  work  was  begun,  was,  where 
the  boulders  (which  had  lessened  in  size  as  tho 
depth  increased)  were  most  jierfoctly  compacted 
together,  and  below  tho  scouring  action  of  the 
Waves,  from  which  the  dam  was  protected  by  tho 
remaining  portion  of  tho  cribs.    Tho  bottom  of 
tho  dam  was  then  sealed  with  two  succossive 
layers  of  the  quickest  setting  Louisville  cement, 
each  C  inches  in  depth,  and  set  under  water  ; 
which,    when   tho  air  pressure   was  reduced, 
entered  tlu'ough  holes  left  for  it  in  tho  layers. 
It  was   found  the  12  inches  of    cement  thus 
laid,  would  not,  after  four  days'  setting,  resist  the 
pressure  of  water  outside,  hence  tho  first  three 
courses  of  masonry,  each  2  feet  thick,  were  laid 
in  a  compressed  atmosphere.    The  stones  were 
dowelled  together  with  iron  pins  2|  inches  in 
diameter,  tho  end  of  each  pin  was  drilled  1  inch 
in  diameter,  .3  inches  deep,  and  sawn  so  that  when 
in  place,  and  a  taper  bolt  was  driven  therein,  the 
dowell  was  permanently  enlarged.    When  the 
wall  was  finished,  the  SYjace  between  it  and  the 
tower  was  filled  with  concrete,  and  covered  with 
flagging.    Tho  cofi'er  dam,  which  might  have 
boon  removed   for  use   elsewhorc,  was  left  in 
place.    Work  could   only  bo   done  in  the  six 
months  beginning  with  May,  and  frequently  it 
was   interrupted  by   storms.    During  the  first 
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season,  the  chamber  to  receive  tho  dam  was  exca- 
vated, the  machinery  was  put  in  place,  the  dam 
built,  and  sunk  4ft.  During  tho  second  season, 
the  sinking  was  concluded,  and  seven  courses  of 
masonry  laid  ;  and  during  tho  third  season,  tho 
work  was  entirely  finished.  An  average  force  of 
40  men  w^ere  employed.  Tho  entii'o  cost,  in- 
cluding a  new  dwelling  for  tho  lighthouse  keeper, 
was  less  than  200,000  dollars.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  sinking  of  a  pneumatic  coffer- 
dam or  caisson  in  America.  After  tho  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  General  Smith,  in  186!), 
proceeded  to  put  down  at  Omaha,  for  a  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  River,  the  fir.st  pneumatic 
piles  sunk  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
to  a  depth  greater  than  ever  before  reached — 82ft. 
below  the  water  surface.  The  material  was  very 
difficult  to  penetrate.  It  consisted  of  a  fine  silt, 
stratified  with  layers  of  coarse  sand  and  tough 
blue  clay — the  latter  not  more  than  2ft.  deep,, 
and  with  a  stratum  of  pebbles  or  gravel  IJft.  to- 
2ft.  deep  next  to  the  bed-rock.  The  first  pile 
went  down  vertically.  The  second,  after  sinking 
27ft..  took  an  inclination,  which  could  not  be  cor- 
rected in  the  next  20ft.  by  the  various  means- 
applied— which,  although  they  failed  here,  in 
many  other  cases  have  succeeded  at  a  depth  of 
from  40ft.  to  50ft. 

(To  he  continued.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  ROYAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  annual  meeting  on  Monday  next,  has  been 
sent  to  us. 

Judged  by  tho  increase  in  its  members,  the 
year  just  completed  has  been  for  tho  Institute  a 
prosperous  one.  Fifteen  Follows  have  been 
elected  (five  from  the  Associates),  and  thirty  new 
Associates.  Four  gentlemen  have  been  admitted 
as  Contributing  Visitors,  and  five  passed  candi- 
dates in  the  Preliminary  Architectural  Examina- 
tion enrolled  as  Students  of  the  Institute.  By 
death  the  Institute  has  lost  Messrs.  R.  R.  Banks, 
R.  P.  Browne,  E.  C.  Hakewill,  F.  Marrable,  A.  S. 
Newman,  W.  Slater,  A.  B.  Denton,  N.  T.  Randall,. 
E.  D.  Spurr,  and  its  Past  President,  Sir  WiUiam 
Tite. 

To  prevent  any  future  excess  of  disbursements 
over  receipts,  the  Council  propose  that  an  annual 
budget  shall  be  prepared,  giving  an  estimate  of 
the  income  and  expenditure  for  each  year.  It  has 
also  been  arranged  that  henceforth  the  Conference 
and  the  Architectural  Examination  shall  take 
place  in  alternate  years  ;  that  the  Conference  shall 
be  open  to  the  public  press  (by  which  means  the 
expense  of  publishing  papers  read  at  the  Con- 
ference may  be  saved),  and  that  the  Architectural 
E.<;amination  shall  only  be  held  when  an  adequate 
number  of  candidates  present  themselves,  so  that 
it  may  he  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting.  With 
regard  to  the  stim  of  £50  voted  in  aid  of  tho  Art 
Classes,  tho  Council  are  of  opinion  that  in  future 
such  crrants  should  only  be  made  when  the  annual 
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budget  promises  an  available  surplus.  The  Art 
Classes  sohoiiio  has  boon  xinsuccoasful,  and  for 
the  present  abandoaoil.  A  final  grant  of  ^30  is 
to  be  recommended,  to  clear  oft'  liabilitiss  incurred 
in  connection  therewith. 

The  cost  of  the  Sessional  papers  is  a  hoavyitem 
in  the  annual  expenses,  and  the  Council  scarcely 
hope  to  reduce  it  to  less  than  £2oO  per  annum, 
though  they  "  have  under  consideration  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  credit  given  per  contra 
for  advertisements  inserted  may  bo  increased." 

The  General  Conference  of  1872  broiight  to  a 
successful  issue  the  deliberations  and  proposals 
of  the  same  assembly  in  1871.  The  Schedule  of 
Rules  for  Professional  Practice  and  Charges  was 
carefully  revised,  and  some  clauses  advanta- 
geously remodelled.  A  step  has  also  been  taken 
in  the  directioa  of  effecting  a  reform  in  architec- 
tural competitions.  The  Conference  Committee, 
after  colloctiug  a  mass  of  opinions  on  the  subject, 
drew  up  a  series  of  regulations,  -which  after 
having  been  submitted  to  and  revised  by  the  Con- 
ference of  lf572,  are  now  printed  and  issued  to 
every  committee  or  private  promoter  of  com- 
petitions announced  or  proposed. 

The  consideration  of  the  diversity  of  practice 
prevailing  in  the  employment  of  surveyors  was 
practically  postponed  till  1874,  when  the  Com- 
mittee will  have  drafted  another  report  entering 
more  fully  into  the  details  required. 

The  revision  of  the  rules  for  the  Architectural 
Examination  has  attracted  attention.  Five  can- 
didates have  come  forward  in  the  Proficiency 
Class,  and  fifteen  for  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion in  May. 

The  drawings  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
Institute  prizes  during  the  year  ars  characterised 
as  of  unusual  excellence  :  Mr.  Aston  Webb,  Mr. 
William  Frame,  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Kersey,  are  especially  commended. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has  consented  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  drawn  up  by 
the  Council,  pointing  out  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  which  at  present  attend  the  investigation 
and  settlement  of  questions  affecting  the  practice 
of  architects  and  surveyors,  and  advocating  the 
establishment  of  such  tribunals  and  powers  of 
reference  as  are  contemplated  in  his  Bill  for  the 
constitution  of  a  Superior  Court  of  Judicature. 

The  Committee  for  the  Conservation  of  Ancient 
Monuments  and  Remains  have  met  on  several 
occasions.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  a  memorial  has  been  presented  to  the.  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
•■subject,  urging  the  advisability  of  preserving 
intact  such'  churches  as  S.  Mary  Woolnoth, 
S.  Mary-le-Bow,  S.  Mary  Aldermary,  and  S.  Bride's, 
Fleet-street,  or  if  their  removal  be  inevitable,  of 
re-erecting  them  elsewhere.  The  Council  wore 
invited  to  attend  the  public  meeting  lately  con- 
vened to  support  Lord  Elcho's  views  on  the 
threatened  destruction  of  Northumberland  House, 
and  the  memorial  there  adopted  was  to  have 
been  left  at  the  rooms  of  the  Listitute  for  signa- 
ture. It  appeared,  however,  to  the  Council  too 
comprehensive  in  its  aim,  and  they  determined  to 
draw  up  a  separate  memorial  providing  for  the 
main  objects  in  view,  without  committing  the 
Institute  to  the  sanction  of  any  measures  likely 
to  fetter  the  exercise  of  competent  taste  in  cases 
where  tho  authority  of  Parliament  is  not  re- 
quired. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  appointed  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  have  held  four 
meetings  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Nine 
candidates  desirous  of  obtaining  certificates 
of  competency  to  act  as  district-surveyors 
have  been  examined,  and  five  ^have  received 
certificates,  their  names  being  forwarded  to 
tho  Board  of  Works,  in  accordance  with  the 
asual  custom. 

The  appeal  in  his  opening  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Architects'  Benevolent 
■Society,  has  failed  to  sneet  with  any  appreciable 
response.  A  proposition  has  recently  been  made 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  promote  the  objects  of  the 
charity,  while  it  realises  another  project  that  has 
been  entertained.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  an 
annual  Dinner  at  which  members  of  tho  Institute 
and  their  friends,  including  amateurs  and  patrons 
of  architecture,  shall  be  present.  The  social 
character  of  such  a  gathering  will  no  doubt  be 
appreciated  by  many  who  have  few  similar 
opportunities  of  meeting  their  brethern  in  Art, 
and  may  tend  to  encourage  that  es]/rit  de  corps 
which  is  as  valuable  to  architects  as  to  men  of 
aiy  other  profession.  It  will  also  afford  an  occa- 
sion for  enlisting  subscribers  to  the  charity  by 
the  same  means  which  are  adopted  in  the  case  of 


other  benevolent  institutions.  The  11th  of  June 
has  been  appointed  for  tho  dinner  this  year,  and 
tho  President  of  the  Institute  will  bo  requested  to 
take  tho  chair. 

Tho  recommendation  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wyatt 
for  the  award  of  tho  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  1872-3, 
was  a  step  confidently  taken  by  the  Council,  and 
as  heartily  approved  by  the  general  body  of  mem- 
bers. If  tho  accident  of  his  official  relation  to  the  In- 
stitute when  the  nomination  was  made,  raised  any 
scruples  as  to  the  pi'opi'iety  of  his  accepting  that 
honour,  they  wore  removed  by  the  Council's  de- 
sire, in  tho  closing  year  of  Mr.  Wyatt'spresidency, 
to  acknowledge  and  recognise  by  one  act  a  two- 
fold claim  to  their  respect.  Jlr.  Wyatt's  works 
and  professional  position  might  long  since  have 
entitled  him  to  the  medal.  As  President,  his  im- 
partial judgment,  unfailing  courtesy,  and  assidu- 
ous attention  to  the  business  of  the  Institute, 
have  earned  for  him  the  gratitude  of  the  Council. 

In  nominating  his  successor,  the  Council  felt 
that  they  were  only  anticipating  the  wishes  of 
the  members  in  general.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
name  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  as  well 
as  the  professional  world,  that  any  plea  for  his 
title  to  the  presidency  would  be  supei-fluous. 
The  formal  act  of  his  election  has  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished, but  the  Council  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  result,  believing  as  they  do, 
that  it  will  place  at  the  head  of  the  Institute 
a  gentleman  on  whose  opinion  and  ability 
in  tho  future  administration  of  its  affairs  allmay 
safely  rely. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion this  (Friday)  evening,  a  discussion 
will  take  place  on  the  much-vexed — and  vexing 
■ — question  of  Competitions.  Tho  question,  "Are 
architectural  competitions  capable  of  beinsrmade 
beneficial  to  art,  to  the  public,  or  to  the  profes- 
sion ?  "  will  be  answered  in  the  negative  by  the 
opener  of  the  debate  (Mr.  Thomas  Blashill, 
A.R.I.B.A.),  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
those  who  defend  tho  competition  system  on  the 
ground  that  it  often  enables  unknown  men  to 
come  to  the  front,  will  be  present  to  maintain  the 
affirmative  of  the  proposition.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  result  of  this  debate  will  be  to 
eradicate  the  abuses  which  almost  seem  inherent 
to  tha  competition  system ;  but,  although  the 
subject  has  been  written  upon  and  spoken  about 
ad  nauseam,  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  well  con- 
considered  by  the  bulk  of  the  members  of  the 
profession.  Our  warrant  for  saying  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  too  often  evident,  that  numbers 
of  architects,  and  especially  the  juniors  of  the 
profession,  are  eager  to  comply  with  conditions 
which  are  dictated  by  the  parsimony  or  cupidity 
of  the  promoters.  Compliance  wilh  such  condi- 
tions would  be  impossible  to  professional  men 
possessed  of  self-respect  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  if  the  discussion  which  Mr.  Blashill  is  to 
open  to-night  does  nothing  else,  it  will  tend  to 
deter  architects,  young  or  old,  from  noticing  such 
conditions  as  we  have  referred  to.  If  they  will 
abstain  from  nibbling  at  the  choice  baits  fre- 
quently held  out  to  them,  one,  at  least,  of  the 
abuses  of  the  competition  system  will  correct 
itself,  for  such  tempting  otTers  will  cease  to  be 
made  when  they  meet  with  no  response. 

Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  has  ofi'erod  to  meet  the 
members  of  the  Association,  on  some  evening  to 
bo  fixed,  when,  by  particular  desire,  he  will  ex- 
plain the  principle  of  the  cymagraph,  and  the 
way  in  which  that  useful  and  ingenious  instru- 
ment for  describing  the  contour  of  mouldings  is 
used.  On  tho  same  occasion  there  will  also  be 
some  preliminary  discussion  with  regard  to  the 
annual  architectural  excursion  under  Mr.  Sharpe's 
guidance.  On  this  occasion  the  main  features  of 
the  arrangements  —  such  as  the  locality  to  be  se- 
lected, and  the  date  of  the  excursion,  will  be 
decided  upon. 

To-morrow  (Saturday)  afternoon  the  members 
will  visit  some  new  schools  at  Bow  and  Bromley, 
now  in  course  of  erection  for  tho  London  School 
Board. 

WREN'S  CHURCHES. 

PROFESSOR  DONALDSON  recently  appeared 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Union 
of  Benefices  Bill  in  support  of  the  following  me- 
morial of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Ai-chi- 
tects  : — "  The  Committee  for  tho  Conservation  of 
Ancient  Monuments  and  Remains  (appointed  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects)  have  had  their  attention  directed  to 


the  Union  of  Benefices  Bill,  recently  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  mea- 
sures contemplated  in  this  Bill  appear  to  involve 
tho  destruction  of  certain  churches  designed  by 
Wren,  Hawksmoor,  and  other  distinguished  urchi- 
tocts,  which  have  long  been  regarded  with  interest 
on  account  of  their  historical  associations  and 
artistic  design  ;  and  this  Committee,  while  bearing 
in  mind  the  important  objects  of  the  Bill,  the 
great  value  of  the  land  on  which  these  buildings 
stand,  and  the  necessity  of  providing,  with  the 
proceeds  of  their  sale,  church-accommodation 
elsewhere,  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  the 
entire  removal  of  several  of  tho  churches  referred 
to  would  be  a  subject  of  great  regret  among  all 
who  value  such  monuments  of  structural  art. 
This  Committee  observe  with  satisfaction  that 
under  clause  15  special  provision  is  made  in  the 
Bill  for  thoir  being  rebuilt  on  the  same  model 
elsewhere.  Finally,  this  Committeee  would  sug- 
gest that  before  actual  steps  are  taken  by  the 
Commissioners  under  the  proposed  Act  for  the  re- 
moval of  any  one  of  the  City  churches,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
for  the  time  being  should  be  permitted  to  attend 
and  lay  before  the  Commissioners  in  person  such 
reasons  as  may  appear  to  this  Committee  urgent 
for  its  preservation  or  re-erection.  And  your 
memorialists  will  ever  pray,  &c.  Signed,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  :  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt, 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects ;  Alfred  Waterhouse  and  Horace  Jones, 
Vice-Presidents."  Professor  Donaldson  having 
given  evidence  in  support  of  the  memorial, 

The  Rev.  B.  M.  Co-wie,  Dean  of  Manchester, 
and  late  Vicar  of  S.  Lawrence  Jewry,  gave  evi- 
dence, the  following  being  some  of  tho  questions 
put  to  him  : — Q.  Supposing  it  were  considered 
desirable  to  preserve  a  ohm'ch,  for  architectural 
or  other  considerations,  the  pari.sh  itself  being 
united  to  an  adjacent  one,  do  you  think  the  exist 
ing  buildings  could  be  satisfactorily  converted 
into  ward  schools  ?  A.  I  think  not ;  I  don'tthink 
the  churches  I  have  in  my  eye  could  be  converted 
into  schools  at  all  satisfactorily.  Q.  Why  ?  A, 
They  are  not  suitable :  in  the  first  place,  tke 
light  is  not  very  good ;  the  structure  is  not  one 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  school.  Looking 
at  the  Privy  Council  requirements,  I  think  it  will 
be  very  difficult  indeed  to  convert  those  buildings 
into  schools  that  would  be  at  all  satisfactorily 
arranged.  I  should  not  like  to  undertake  it 
myself.  Q.  Would  there  be  any  harm  in  giving- 
the  Commissioners  the  option  of  so  applying 
them  in  case  one  or  two  might  be  found  avail- 
able ?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  tho 
site  on  which  to  build  a  school.  Q.  Have  you  at 
all  entered  into  the  question  of  the  respective 
claims  of  S.  Edmund  tho  King  and  S.  Mary 
Woolnoth  to  be  preserved  ?  A.  I  thought  S.  Mary 
Woolnoth  might  have  been  sacrificed  a  little 
while  ago,  but  now  Dr.  Irons  has  come  there  I  am 
rather  anxious  it  should  not.  Q.  You  are  glad 
that  Hawksmoor's  chef-d'ceuvre  has  been  wakened 
into  life  ?  A.  I  was  not  aware  of  its  being  Hawks- 
moor's chef-d'oeuvre.  Q.  Professor  Donaldson  says 
that  "  S.  Lawrence  Jewry  is  a  small,  n^oU  studied 
church  in  every  respect.  The  interior  is  of  a 
high  class  of  art,  and  the  tower  is  very  effective, 
from  its  height  of  150ft.,  and  its  graceful  propor- 
tions." Do  you  agree  in  that  ?  A.  With  respect 
to  the  interior,  I  agreo  with  it.  I  was  not  aware 
that  the  tower  was  an  object  of  admiration  to 
architects. 

The  Rev.  B.  M.  Cowie  was  the  last  witness 
examined,  the  other  witnesses  being  Mr.  J.  Med- 
win,  C.C.,  Mr.  Ellington,  the  Rev.  A.  A.  W.  Drew, 
the  Rev.  Michael  Gibbs,  Mr.  Deputy  Burnell,  and 
Mr.  Corrie,  the  Remembrancer. 



The  Bronze  Horses  of  Venice. — These 
horses  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Lysippus,  who  flourished  four  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  They  were  (says  Mr. 
J.  B.  Marsh,  in  "Venice  and  the  Venetians") 
made  of  bronze,  larger  than  life,  and  were  perfect  in 
shape.  When  Augustus  conquered  Antony,  he 
brought  these  horses  from  Alexandria  and  set  them 
upon  a  triumphal  arch  in  Rome.  Nero,  Domitian, 
and  Trajan  each  erected  arches  on  the  summits,  on 
which  the  horses  were  placed  at  different  periods. 
Afterwards  Constantino  transferj-ed  them  to  an 
irch  of  the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople,  and 
from  here  they  were  removed  by  order  of  the 
Doge  to  Venice,  where  they  were  placed  over  tho 
vvestern  porch  of  S.  Mark's. 

Yarmouth  proposes  to  establish  an  aquarium 
similar  to  that  of  Brighton. 
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work.  Porhaps  tlio  boat  tost  of  a  nation'H  art- 
progress  is  its  ability  to  appreciate  and  delight  in 


NOTES  ON  ALBEIIT  UUUEK. 

An  attentive  study  of  this  truly  groat  artist 
will  well  repay  the  architectural  .student.  Kouio 
time  spent  in"  his  company  will  be  found  to  be 
most  salutary,  if  it  does  no  more  than  impress  us 
■wilh  iievorenco  for  tho  consummate  mastery  of 
technicalities  possessed  by  this  patient  and  noble 
worker  of  Nuromburg,  or  to  warn  us  of  tho  dan- 
gers to  which  we  are  exposed  in  these  days  of 
rapid  work  and  keen  competition,  when  quality 
of  art  must  too  often  succumb  to  quantity,  and 
lose  f)crhaps  its  only  claim  to  our  attention.  In 
"iving  a  few  selections  from  his  works  it  must  not 
bo  thought  that  it  is  for  a  moment  possible  to 
copy  him.  That  attempt  must  over  bo  a  failure  ; 
but  wo  can  porhaps  point  out  what  is  admirable 
in  him,  and  by  giving  a  sample  or  two,  taken 
from  some  very  opposite  examples,  direct  atten- 
tion to  what  we  consider  his  excellences. 

To  thoroughly  appreciate  him  we  must  dismiss, 
first  of  all,  those  German  superstitions  and  weird 
imageries,  which  being  alien  to  our  ideas,  we  are 
not  "prepared  to  understand,  looking  upon  him 
merely  as  a  delineator  of  natural  or  artificial 
form.  Once  we  can  forget  his  singular  inability 
to  produce  anything  merely  "  pretty  "  or  winning, 
wo  are  on  tho  way  to  enjoy  him.  He  ministered 
to  that  faculty  in  the  mind  of  man  that  seeks  the 
perfection  of  truth  and  exactitude  of  representa 
tion.  There  is  little  vagueness,  in  execution  at 
least,  about  Albert  Diirer  ;  his  style,  therefore,  is 
one  of  the  best  for  the  student  of  architectural 
art  to  emulate. 

Fig.  1  is  the  Helmet  and  Wings  from  the 
"  Armorial  Shield  of  the  Death's  Head."  Tho 
curvature  of  the  wings  radiate  in  studied  grada- 
tion within  a    boundary  foi-med   by  catenary 
curves.  Like  Turner,  he  saw  wonderful  things  in 
wings  and  plumage,  and  spared  no  pains  in  de- 
picting their  marvellous  construction.    The  tilt- 
ing helmet  is  full  of  strange  and  piquant  lines, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  wings.  Figs. 
2  and  o  are  from  "  The  Lord  and  his  Lady," — the 
former  the  lady's  head-dress,  which  woaild  com- 
pare well  with  a  modern  chignon.    The  feather 
is  rendered  in  that  thorough  manner  in  which 
Diirer  delighted.    No.  4  is  a  little  piece  of  "  dis- 
tance," almost  impossible  to  render  adequately. 
Some  of  his  short-hand  memoranda  in  this  way 
are  indeed  wonderful.  Nos.  5  and  7  are  examples 
of  drapery,  in  the  rendering  of  which  he  was 
peculiarly  crisp  and  almost  metallic.    Both  ai-o, 
nevertheless,  graceful  and  true  to  the  laws  of 
composition.     In  the  second  example  we  get  an 
area  of  un wrinkled  fold,  contrasting  with  the  dis- 
turbed surface  of  the  other  portion.  The  tree  and 
bit  of  distance  are  very  characteristic.  Rooted 
to  the  earth,  the  trunk  rises  in  well-knit  strength, 
and  seems,  as  it  were,  to  turn  with  life.    Nos.  8, 
9,  10  and  11.  give  us  a  little  joinery,  in  which  he 
delighted,  witii.something  rather  good  in  the  stop- 
chamfering  way  ;  they  are  from  his  "  S.  Jerome 
in  his  Study."     Figs.  12  and  6  have  some  good 
architectural    composition,  in  which  his  draw- 
ings are  usually  very  rich.  Fig.  13  is  S.  Jerome's 
table,  of  regular  German  type,  with  quaint  book- 
rest.    Diirer  was  always  glad  to  construct  some- 
thing, if  only  a  table  or  a  box  ;  perhaps  it  gave 
him  more  food  for  thought  than  he  could  got  in 
mere  chiaroscuro  or  even  colour.    It  is  curious  to 
reflect  that  at  this  time  the  Venetian  painters 
were  in  all  their  glory  and  blaze  of  colour,  whilst 
Albert  worked  on  alone  in  his  Northern  home, 
almost  in  ignorance  of  their  splendours ;  for  it 
was  not  until  he  was  famous  that  ho  was  able  to 
see  Bollini  or  be  astonished  by  tho  fecundity 
and   brilliance   of   his   followers.     Fig.  14  is 
a  study  of  a   pumpkin  or  Calabash  hanging 
from  the  ceiling  of  S.  Jerome's  study.  The 
original  is  full  of  graphic  lines,  and  is  repro- 
duced at  a  very  moderate  cost  by  the  Autotype 
Company.    Fig.  15  is  a  plane  from  that  myste- 
rious "Melancholia."    Figs.  16  and  17  are  also 
two  of  the  many  implements  lying  discarded.  In 
this  picture  there  is  a  combination  of  imaginative 
power  with  microscopic  realism  that  is  not  often 
met  with.     Figs.  18,  19,  and  20,  are  bits  from 
S.  Jerome's  Study,  which  though  very  slight  in 
themselves,  display  great  appreciation  for  distri- 
•  bution  of  form.    As  a  fitting  finale,  comes  the  tail 
of  the  lion,  also  from  this  drawing.  Certainly 
there  is  power  in  its  flow  of  lino  and  swell  of  cur- 
vature. 

Few  artists  have  given  ns  more  lasting  food 
than  Albert  Diirer,  and  any  one  may  rejoice  when 
he  can  honestly  say  that  he  finds  pleasure  in  his 


abstract  form  and  beauty,  apart  from  vulgar  or 
commonplace  associations.  Architectural  cxpros- 
;iion  is  porhaps  tho  most  abstract  form  which  art 
can  take,  and  is  the  most  faithful  mirror  of  tho 
national  mind.  By  tho  study  of  the  laws  or  im- 
pulses that  actuated  the  hand  of  Albert  Diiier, 
or  men  of  kindred  power,  wo  may  one  day,  per- 
haps develop  a  style  of  art  architecture  worthy 
of  our  position. 

But  tho  first  thing  to  do  is  to  toll  tho  people 
what  art  is — that  it  is  not  a  sensual  trick  to  take 
the  eye  or  lure  tho  foelings  moroly ;  though  it 
need  never  bo  ugly — that  thoi'o  is  in  it  nothing 
contrary  to  the  most  Stoical  ideas  of  political 
economy,  or  that  must  of  necessity  undermine 
our  greatness.  Bad  art  alone  will  do  this  ;  good 
art  becomes  abused,  and  lias  to  boar  the  contumely 
thrown  with  good  reason  upon  trash.  We  shall 
do  well  to  refresh  ourselves  occasionally  from  so 
puro  a  fountain-head  as  that  of  Albert  Diirer. 

W.  H.  L. 


BAYHAJI  ABBEY. 

Bayham  Abbey,  in  Sussex,  was  founded  about 
tho  year  1200,  by  Kobort,  nephew  of  Michael-de 
Turuham,  for  monks  of  the  Premonstratensian 
order.  He  granted  them  all  his  land  at  Bege 
ham  to  build  an  abbey  to  the  honour  of  S.  Mary. 
Kings  John  and  Edward  III.  confirmed  these 
grants.  On  the  8th  of  February,  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  abbey  was  sup 
pressed,  under  a  bull  of  Clement  VII.,  among  the 
smaller  monasteries,  which  were  appropriated 
to  the  endowment  of  Wolsey's  two  foundations 
of  Ipswich  and  Oxford.  It  was  valued  at 
£152.  9s.  4^d.  per  annum.  Four  years  later  it 
again  fell  to  the  Crown,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  it  to  Anthony  Browne,  Viscount  Monta- 
gue. In  the  time  of  George  I.,  the  site  was  bought 
by  John  Pratt,  serjeant-at-law,  whoso  descendant, 
the  Marquess  Camden,  still  holds  it. 

Tho  two  drawings  show  most  of  the  architec- 
ture now  remaining  which  is  worth  attention  ; 
that  of  the  present  nave  is  very  much  later,  and 
of  the  poorest  possible  description.  The  plan  is 
I  interesting,  and  enough  of  the  walling  remains 
above  the  ground  to  show  it  clearly.  It  is  given 
in  the  Building  News  of  July  1.5,  1870,  where 
may  be  found  some  further  particulars  of  the 
abbey,  by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 
Our  engravings  are  reproduced  from  the  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Philip  J.  Marvin,  who  deservedly  won 
the  prize-medal  at  the  Institute  this  year. 

CHURCH  OF  S.  WILFKID,  YORK. 

One  of  our  illustrations  is  an  elevation  view  of 
the  beautiful  church  of  S.  Wilfrid,  York,  as 
erected  by  Mr.  Geo.  Goldie,  of  Kensington.  Next 
week  and  the  following  week  we  shall  give  details 
and  description  of  this  church. 

SPE  CIMEN.S  OP  EGYPTIAN  PLASTIC  ART. 

We  give  this  week  the  plate  intended  for  last 
week,  and  so  rectify  to  some  extent  the  mistake 
then  made.  For  "  Specimens  of  Egyptiau  Art," 
on  plate  last  week,  read  '■  Specimens  of  Early 
Greek  Art."  For  description  of  illustrations  on 
both  plates,  see  Dr.  ZerfS's  articles,  p. 


GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL.  THE  NAVE. 

One  of  our  principal  engravings  illustrates  the 
Nave  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  following 
is  taken  from  "Murray's  Handbook  to  the 
Cathedrals  of  England  "  : — 

"  The  nave  consists  of  nine  bays,  from  the  west 
front  to  the  central  tower.  Of  these  all  are  Nor- 
man to  the  top  of  the  triforium,  except  the  two 
western  bays,  which  are  Perpendicular  (Abbot 
Morwent's  work).  The  Norman  clerestory  was 
altered,  and  the  Norman  portion  of  the  nave  was 
newly  vaulted,  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  (Tho  nave  roof  was  completed  in  1242. 
The  monks  themselves,  according  to  Froucester's 
Chronicle,  laboured  at  it— considering,  suggests 
Professor  Willis,  that  thoy  could  do  the  work 
better  than  common  workmen.)  The  nave  piers 
have  plain  bases  and  cushioned  capitals.  The 
arches  have  the  zigzag  in  the  outer  moulding  and 
a  double  cable  in  the  soffit.  A  cable  moulding 
runs  along  above  them.  In  the  iriforivm  two 
arches  in  each  bay  circumscribe  four  smaller 
ones,  the  tympana  above  which  ai'e  quite  plain. 
In  constructing  the  new  clercstorij,  the  Norman 
work  immediately  above  the  triforium  arches  was 
entirely  removed;  and  only  tho  jambs  of  the  side 
lights  which  extended  beyond   the  triforium 


arches,  with  the  wall  between  thom,  wore  allowed 
to  remain.  Tho  jambs  of  those  Norman  lights, 
with  zigzag  mouldings,  may  still  bo  traced  in 
each  bay  of  tlio  clerestory.  The  windows  of  tho 
Early  English  clerestory  were  filled  with  Per- 
pendicular tracery,  possihlyby  Abbot  Morwent. 

"The  Norman  portions  of  the  navo  may  have 
belonged  to  tho  church  of  Abbot  Serlo  (com- 
pleted in  1100)  ;  but  it  is  impossiblo  to  say  how 
much    alteration   or    rebuilding  was  rendered 
necessary  by  tho  fires  of  1122,  1179,  and  1190. 
The  rod  colour  of  parts  of  tho  piers  where  the 
stone  has  become  calcined,  still  bears  witness  to 
the  fierceness  of,  most  probably,  the  last  of  these 
fires,  by  which  the  wooden  roof  of  tho  Norman 
church  was  destroyed.    This  was  replaced  dur- 
ing the  abbacy  of  Henry  Foliot  (1228 — 1243),  by 
tho  existing  vdvlfi  /ir/ ;  which  is  plain  quadripartite, 
with  a  central  rib  and  bosses  at  the  intersections. 
The  groining,  of  a  light  porous  stone,  is  plastered 
on  tho  underside.    Tho  vaulting-shafts   (of  tho 
same  date  as  tho  roof),  in  groups  of  three,  are  of 
Purbeck  marble,  with  stono  capitals  of  leafage, 
and  Purbeck  abaci.    Those  rest  on  a  series  of 
brackets  supported  by  shafts  which  descend  be- 
tween the  pier-arches.    The  first  fivo  of  those 
brackets,  counting  from  the  third  (tho  first  Nor- 
man) bay  of  the  nave,  aro  perhaps  Transitional. 
Norman,  and  the  cable-moulding  at  the  head  of 
the  pier-arches  passes  round  them.    The  next 
three   eastward  have   the  cablo-moulding  cut 
away  for  them  ;  and  on  either  side  is  a  shaft  of 
Purbeck  marblo  with  foliagod  capital,  from  which 
a  moulding  is  carried  round  tho  bay  of  tho  clere- 
story.   This  part  was  perhaps  more  injured  by 
the  fire,  so  that  tho  earlier  work  required  greater 
alteration.    (The  peculiar  arrangement,  suggests 
Professor  Willis,  may  have  been  one  of  tho  conse- 
quences of  tho  monks'  amateur  workmanship.) 
The  capitals  and  corbels  of  the  vaulting-shafts 
were   richly  coloured  ;  and  remains  of  paiuting 
were  found  on  the  great  piors  themselves  during, 
the  late  restorations.    Against  throe  of  the  piers 
on  tho  north  side  are  Pe  rpendicular  brackets,  for 
lamps  or  for  statuos. 

"  The  two  itestern  hays  of  the  nave  were  the 
work  of  Abbot  Morwent  (1420—1437),  who 
pulled  down  the  Norman  front,  which  had  towers 
north  and  south,  intending  to  reconstruct  the  en- 
tiro  nave — a  design  fortunately  prevented  by  his. 
death.  The  contrast  between  tho  noble  Norman 
columns  and  tho  Perpendicular  piors  is  sufficiently 
striking.  The  westernmo,st  bay  is  much  wider 
than  the  others  ;  there  is  no  triforiimi ;  the  clere- 
story windows  resemble  the  others,  all  of  which 
were  probably  inserted  by  Morwent ;  and  the 
vaulting  is  a  rich  lierne,  with  bosses  of  leafage." 


The  Bishop  of  Winchester  on  "  Churches 
FOR  Congregations." — In  the  course  of  his 
sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-opening  of 
S.  Mark's,  Kennington,  on  Friday  last,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Wilberforco)  said:  — 
"When  this  church  was  built  our  own  land  was 
just  beginning  to  awake  to  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing new  churches.  The  result  of  that  youthful 
ardour  was  that  we  were  very  rash.  We  were 
very  little  disciplined  for  the  work  we  had 
to  do.  Great  sums  of  money  wore  laid  out— as 
was  tho  case  on  this  church  — in  producing  a 
very  undevotional  church  at  least— a  place  where 
a  great  number  could  be  gathered  together,  it  is 
true,  and  where  wethoughtthey  could  be  preached 
to  with  admirable  success,  although  the  conforma- 
tion of  these  chui-chos,  with  their  galleries  so 
large,  is  in  a  certain  measure  hostile  to  the  more 
devotional  parts  of  the  service.  The  elevated 
galleries  were  a  great  temptation  to  young  people 
to  stare  about  the  church.  Built  upon  the  ideal 
of  thoso  worldly  buildings  for  dramatic  shows 
and  exhibitions  — where  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  people  who  can  be  made  to  see  is  t;he 
one  object  of  the  building — our  churches  built 
at  that  time  combined  the  worldly  element  in 
them,  which  serves  as  a  great  temptation  to  thoso 
T.-ho  have  not  advanced  in  devotional  habits.  .  .  . 
Now  no  ono  in  his  senses  would  think  of  laying 
out  large  sums  of  money  in  building  churches, 
like  this." 

BaNQL-ET     to    THE    BOARD    OF     WOEKS.  On 

Wednesday  evening  the  Lord  Mayor  entertained 
the  members  of  the  Metropolitau  Board  of 
Works  and  of  the  School  Board  for  London  at  a 
banquet  in  the  Mansion  House.  In  giving  tho 
toast  of  the  evening,  the  "  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  the  School  Board  for  Loudon,"  the 
Lord  Mayor  highly  eulogised  both  bodies. 
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LAMBETH  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

THE  distribution  of  prizes  won  by  students 
o;  the  Lambotli  School  of  Art  took  place  at 
the  School  of  Art,  Millor's-lane,  on  April  2-1:. 
The  priie-list  was  of  srreat  length,  the  judges  of 
the  -works  of  the  students  being  Mr.  Calderon, 
R.A.,  an!  Messrs.  Yeamos,  A.R.A.,  and  Marks, 
A.R.A.  The  Rev.  Canon  Gregory  presided,  and 
in  his  introductory  speech,  said  his  connection  with 
this  school  of  art  had  extended  over  many  years, 
for  it  w.aE  now  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  years 
since  it  was  commenced  in  one  of  the  parochial 
schools  close  by  the  church  of  S.  Mary.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  school  it  was  a  hard  struggle, 
and  there  wore  a  great  many  difficulties  to  be 
overcome ;  but  since  Mr.  Sparks,  the  head  master, 
had  joined  them,  the  history  of  the  school  had 
been  a  continued  success.  Ho  then  referred  to 
the  improved  accommodation  now  afforded  in  the 
School  of  Ai-t,  and  stated  that  it  was  desired  to 
raise  the  sum  of  £200  in  order  to  diminish  the 
liabilities  of  those  who  had  advanced  considerably 
more  than  that  amount.  Having  distributed  the 
prizes,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  the  schools 
had  not  this  year  carried  away  a  gold  medal,  and 
incidentally  alluded  to  the  service  done  to  Lam- 
beth by  Mr.  Doulton  having  pursued  the  higher 
walks  of  art  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  porcelain  manufactures  of  the  parish.  Mr. 
Leslie,  A.R  A.,  next  addressed  the  students,  and 
the  proceedings  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Leslie,  some  of  whose  re- 
marks on  the  occasion  will  ba  found  on  p.  520  of 
this  impression  of  the  Building  News. 


COMPETITIONS. 
Bdda. — A  competition  for  the  execution  of  a 
statue  of  Joseph  Eotvijs,  the  Hungarian  poet  and 
novelist,  is  announced.  The  work  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  centre  of  a  public  garden  at  Buda,  to  be 
about  four  mutres  in  height,  without  the  pedestal, 
and  in  bronze.  Competitors  are  to  present  models 
of  their  designs,  in  plaster,  of  about  one  metre 
twenty-four  centimetres  in  height,  without  the 
pedestal.  The  Hungarian  costume  will  be  pre- 
ferred. Models  must  be  delivered  to  the  care  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  appointed  to 
manage  this  matter,  at  the  Hungarian  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Buda,  not  later  than  DecemberSlst 
next.    The  prize  is  four  thousand  francs. 

Chester  Workhouse  Competition. — Mr.  Cul- 
shaw's  award  in  the  Chester  Woi'khouse  competi- 
tion has  been  made  public,  and  out  of  the  thirteen 
designs  submitted  to  him  he  has  awarded  the 
first  prize  to  the  design  marked  "  Castrum,"  the 
second  to  "Alpha,"  and  the  third  place  to 
"  Cestria."  Messrs.  William  Perkin  and  Sons,  of 
Leeds,  are  the  authors  of  the  design  "  Castrum," 
and  Messi-s.  C.  S.  and  A.  J.  Nelson,  also  of 
Leeds,  the  authors  of  the  design  "  Alpha." 
As  neither  of  these  designs  could  be  carried 
out,  in  the  opinion  of  the  referee,  under  up- 
wards of  £iO,000,  and  as  £.30,000  was  the  sum 
specified  by  the  Guardians,  Mr.  Culshaw,  the  re- 
feree, selected  as  alternative  designs  "Wheat- 
sheaf"  and  "  Rusticus,"  both  contributed  by 
Chester  men.  Since  the  decision  an  extensive 
correspondence  and  negotiation  has  taken  place, 
and  we  believe  that  Messrs.  Perkin  and  Sons,  of 
Leeds,  and  Messrs.  Nelson,  of  Leeds,  have  resjiect- 
ivoly  undertaken  to  do  the  work  for  less  than 
£30,000.  We  are  informed  that  the  estimate  of 
Messrs.  Perkin  and  Sons  is  £29,560,  and  that  of 
Messrs.  C.  S.  and  A.  J.  Nelson  £29,500.  The  view 
we  take  of  the  matter  is  a  very  simple  one :  "  Cas- 
trum "  having  been  placed  first  by  Mr.  Culshaw, 
and  the  authors  of  that  design  having  satisfied 
the  Guardians  that  the  building  can  be  erected 
for  the  sum  specified,  they  ought  in  faii'ness  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  work.  By  doing 
this  the  Guardians  will  set  a  good  example,  and 
probably  prevent  bitterness  of  feeling.  We 
always  like  to  see  the  best  winning  the  best 
place. 

St.  James  Schools,  Walthamstow,  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  limited  competition,  and  the  plans 
of  Mr.  John  Ladds,  architect,  selected  to  be 
earned  out.    Provision  is  made  for  400  children. 

Norton. — In  a  competition,  confined  to  local 
architects,  for  Board-schools  at  Norton,  near 
Stockton,  determined  last  week,  the  plans  of 
Mr.  E.  E.  Clephan,  architect  to  the  Stockton 
School  Boards,  were  selected. 


The  old  parochial  chapel  of  West  Harnham,  near 
Salisbury,  is  about  to  be  restored,  at  a  cost  of 


CHURCHES   AND  CHAPELS. 

Bath. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church, 
dedicated  to  S.  Paul,  was  laid  at  Bath  on  Tuesday 
week.  The  building  is  to  bo  of  the  Gothic  stylo 
of  an  early  typo.  It  at  present  consists  of  a  nave, 
with  circular-ended  chevet,  but  provision  has 
been  made  for  futui-e  extension,  with  organ- 
chamber  and  temporary  vestry.  The  entire  length 
of  nave,  including  chancel,  is  about  97ft.,  the 
width  ysft.  (internal  dimensions).  The  heiglit 
to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  0:!ft.  (Jin.,  and  28ft.  9in. 
to  the  wall-plate,  and  it  is  arranged  to  accommo- 
date 700  persons.  The  exterior  of  the  walls  will 
be  finished  in  hand-dressed  freestone  ;  the  interior 
will  be  clean-worked  ashlar,  relieved  with  strings 
of  red  stone  from  the  Bishop's  Lydeard  quarries. 
The  passages'are  to  be  laid  with  Godwin's  encaustic 
tiles,  those  of  the  sanctuary  being  of  a  superior 
description.  The  whole  of  tlie  work  is  being 
carried  out  from  the  designs  aud  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Willco.x,  and  Wilson, 
architects,  of  No.  1,  Belmont,  and  the  contract 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Joseph  Bladwoll,  at  a  sum 
of  £3,240. 

BiRLiNGHAM. — The  parish  church  of  Birling- 
ham  has  lately  been  rebuilt,  all  but  the  tower,  in 
the  Geometrical  jMiddle  Pointed  style,  under  the 
direction  of  ^Ir.  Benjamin  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  and 
now  forms  a  most  substantial,  well-arranged,  aud 
commodious  structure.  The  previous  church  had 
been,  for  the  most  part,  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  possessed  few 
features  of  interest  besides  a  Norman  chancel  arch 
and  a  massive  fifteenth  century  tower.  The  latter 
now  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  former  nave,  the 
enlarged  dimensions  of  the  new  building  neces- 
sitating a  loftier  nave  than  could  have  been  built 
in  the  old  position  without  seriously  encroaching 
upon  the  height  of  the  tower.  The  north  aisle  is 
narrower  than  the  south,  each  being  divided  from 
the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches,  constructed 
of  light  and  dark-tinted  stones,  placed  alternat  ly. 
All  the  woodwork  is  of  oak,  the  seats  beiug  con- 
veniently as  well  as  substantially  constructed,  aud 
the  roofs  well  designed.  The  crookotod  spirelet 
surmounting  the  stair  turret  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  tower,  though  a  novel  feature  in  the 
district,  foi'med  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  old 
structure,  and  appears  to  have  been  originally 
intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  dovecot,  as  well 
as  that  of  a  belfry,  the  smaller  windows  below  the 
belfry  stage  being  provided  with  a  projecting 
ledtje  for  the  birds  to  alight  upon.  The  Norman 
chancel  arch  of  the  old  chui-ch  has  been  re-erected 
over  the  entrance  to  the  well-kept  churchyard. 

Cheveley. — The  church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  Holy  Host  of  Heaven,  Cheveley,  Suffolk, 
was  reopened  on  Wednesday  week,  after  restora- 
tion by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sodding,  of  Bristol.  Mr. 
R.  Tooley,  of  Bury  S.  Edmunds,  was  the  con- 
tractor. The  chancel-walls,  except  the  south 
wall,  have  been  rebuilt,  the  east  window  filled 
with  painted  glass  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Kempe,  of  London, 
and  the  chancel  raised  above  the  nave  one  foot 
pace.  The  floor  of  the  nave  and  transepts  has 
been  laid  with  Peake's  tiles,  and  that  of  the 
chancel  with  Godwin's  encaustic  tiles.  The  old 
Perpendicular  screen  has  been  re-erected,  and  an 
alabaster  reredos  has  been  placed  beneath  the  east 
window.  The  church  has  been  fitted  throughout 
with  oak  benches,  .and  a  new  font  erected.  The 
exterior  has  also  been  thoroughly  repaired.  The 
plaster  which  hid  the  rubble  work  has  been 
chipped  off,  and  patches  of  brickwork  have  been 
cut  out  .and  replaced  with  flint.  The  tower  has 
been  restored,  and  new  belfry  windows  inserted. 

Ettingshall. — The  memorial-stone  of  a  new 
church  was  laid  at  Ettingshall,  near  Wolverhamp- 
ton, on  Tuesday.  The  designs  are  by  Mr.  Griffin, 
ai-chitect,  of  Wolverhampton,  and  they  will  be 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Horsman,  builder,  of  the  same 
town,  for  £2,7G0.  The  style  will  be  Early  English. 
The  building  will  consist  of  a  nave,  a  north  aisle, 
chancel,  and  transepts,  with  an  organ  chamber 
and  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
width  of  the  nave  will  be  25ft.,  the  chancel  and 
transepts  will  be  20ft.  each,  whilst  the  internal 
length  will  be  90ft.,  and  the  width  across  the 
transepts  will  be  61ft.  An  open  timbered  roof 
will  spring  from  walls  20ft.  high,  and  the  cover- 
ing of  the  roof  will  be  tiles.  The  material  is 
Gornal  stone,  and  internally  there  will  be  stone 
dressings.    It  is  intended  by-and-bye,  as  soon  as 


the  necessary  funds  are  forthcoming,  to  oroct  a 
tower  and  spire  on  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle,  at  a  further  cost  of  £1,500.  The  worshippers 
accommodated  will  bo  354  adulta  and  147  chil- 
dren. 

Fkankton. — The  parish  church  of  Frankton 
was  reopened  on  Wednesday  in  Easter  week. 
The  building  as  restored  consists  of  nave,  south 
aisle,  tower,  belfry  and  vestry.  The  old  walls, 
where  necessary,  have  been  rebuilt,  the  chancel- 
arch  set  straight,  a  new  rood-screen  erected,  a 
now  vestry  substituted  for  the  old  one,  the  church 
repewed  throughout,  and  the  floor  of  the  chancel 
laid  with  Godwin's  tiles.  The  tower  has  been  re- 
paired inside,  and  new  buttresses  of  ashlar-work 
added  on  the  exterior.  The  cost  of  the  restoration 
has  been  £2,200.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Marriott,  of  Coventry,  the  builder,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Hannaford  clerk  of  the  works. 

Kennington. — ^S.  Mark's  Church,  Kennington, 
was  reopened  on  Friday  last  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  after  .alterations.  The  pews  have 
been  cut  down  and  converted  into  open  sitting.s, 
the  seats  being  widened  and  the  doors  removed, 
and  at  the  east  end  what  was  formerly  an  apology 
for  a  chancel  has  been  converted  into  a  chancel 
da  facto.  To  do  this,  the  wall  at  the  end  had 
partly  to  be  removed,  and  a  space  which  was  be- 
tween the  former  wall  and  vestry  has  been  thrown 
into  the  cliurch,  so  that  the  altar  is  farther  re- 
moved from  the  people  than  before.  The  floor 
has  also  been  raised  about  2ft.,  so  as  to  give 
greater  importance  to  this  portion  of  the  church. 
For  the  choir  two  rows  of  carved  oak  stalls  havo 
been  erected,  and  a  handsome  tessellated  pave- 
ment has  been  laid  down.  The  reredos  (designed 
by  Mr.  Teulon  and  executed  by  Mr.  Earp) 
consists  of  three  panels,  separated  by  ala- 
baster pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a  carved 
canopy  of  Caen-stone.  In  the  centre  is  a  white 
marble  cross  on  a  background  of  gold,  while  on 
either  side  is  a  device  in  flowers.  Over  the 
reredos  has  been  placed  a  painted  window  of  the 
Ascension,  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 
and  Bayne.  These  alterations  are  but  part  of  a 
more  extended  scheme,  which  comprises  the  re- 
moval of  the  organ  from  the  west  gallery  to  the 
north-east  corner,  the  lighting  of  the  church  by 
sunlights,  .and  the  decoration  of  the  whole  of  the 
interior.  The  whole  of  the  work  will  cost  about 
£2,000. 

KiDDERJUN.STER. — TIio  chapcl  of  S.  Jamos,  re- 
cently erected  in  the  parish  of  Kidderminster, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Davis,  architect,  Birming- 
ham, is  a  simple  red  brick  building,  and  consists 
of  chancel,  with  vestry,  class-room,  and  bell- 
turret,  grouped  together  on  its  northeru  side,  with 
a  nave  and  a  shallow  porch  at  the  west  end.  The 
side  windows  are  couplets,  with  trefoiled  heads  of 
stone,  and  jambs  and  containing  arches  of  moulded 
brick.  The  nave  is  seated  with  plain  benches 
a  low  open  pulpit  standing  in  the  south-east  angle, 
There  is  an  ascent  of  five  stops  to  the  chancel, 
which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  low  wall 
constructed  of  brick  and  pierced  stone  quati'e- 
foils,  and  having  wrought-iron  gates  in  the 
centre. 

NuNBURNHOLME. — The  ancient  church  of  S. 
James,  Nunburnholme,  Yorks.,  was  reopened  after 
restox-ation  on  Friday  week.  The  church  dates 
from  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  its 
style  being  Middle  Decorated.  The  pews  have 
been  removed,  and  new  ones  in  oak,  open,  wer& 
substituted.  The  flooring  has  been  taken  up  and 
relaid  in  a  proper  manner,  and  the  sacrarium  is 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  cost  of  the  re- 
storation has  been  about  £800.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  T.  Grant,  of  Pocklington,  and  ths  architect, 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  jun. 

South  Shields. — -The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Unitarian  Church  was  laid  on  Easter  Tues- 
day in  Derby-street,  Wostoe-lane,  South  Shields. 
The  church  will  be  built  of  brick,  with  stone 
facings  and  ornamental  bricks.  The  basement 
will  consist  of  a  schoolroom,  vestry,  kitchen,  &c., 
with  an  open  roof.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  250  persons.  The  building  will  be 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Page,  and 
will  cost,  including  the  contemplated  schools, 
£1,600. 

Syston. — The  beauty  of  the  restored  church  at 
Syston,  Leicester,  has  been  increased  by  several 
beautiful  and  costly  gifts  this  Easter.  First  of 
these  is  a  wall-painting,  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  F.  W.  Ordish,  the  architect,  whoso  gift  to 
1  the  church  this  painting  will  chiefly  be.  The 
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Biibjoct      Our  Lord  a.  "  Tho  Good  Shophoul. 
Tho  figure  of     Tho  Good  Shophord     is  aftor 
Overbock's  woll-known  picture.    Tho  other  gift, 
to  tho  church  are  a  pulpit,  which  was  imcovorod 
for  Eastor  Day,  and  a  rich  cover  for  tho  altar. 

BUILDINGS. 

London.— The  eastorn  portion  of  tho  City  is 
hem"  fast  dovoloped  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  a  largo  block  of  property,  having  a  frontage 
of  110ft.  in  S.  Mary-Axe,  and  81ft,  in  Gamomilo- 
streot,  has  been  planned  for  the  erection  of  five 
warehouses,  of  which  four  will  bo  P^'o^-^"* 
built  covering  an  area  of  about  8,800ft.  ihis 
property  has  been  taken  of  tho  Skinnors*  Company 
by  a  City  merchant,  who  intends  to  dovolop  a 
class  of  buildinc;  specially  convenient  for  trading 
purposes,  the  front  portions  being  planned  on  tho 
Ground  floor  for  offices,  and  a  roomy  yard  given 
in  the  roar  for  the  purposes  of  loading  on  every 
floor  to  each  warehouse.  The  buildings  have 
been  planned  with  special  reference  to  lighting 
facilities,  and  each  floor  will  be  fitted  with  fire- 
places. The  Corporation  will  effect  an  improve- 
ment by  slightly  sotting  back  the  frontage  on  a 
line  agreed  with  the  Skinners'  Company.  The 
buildings  have  boon  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Chatfoild  Clarke,  F.R.I.B. A. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  Leeds.— A  special 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  unior  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  0.  Nussoy,  was  hold  last  week, 
for  the  consideration  of  tho  tenders  sent  in  for  tho 
completion  of  the  building.  The  following  tenders 
were  accepted Mason  and  bricklayer,  Mr. 
J.  Wood;  carpenter  and  joiner,  M.  W.  Britton ; 
slaters,  Messrs.  Watson  and  Wormald  ;  plasterer, 
Mr.  H.  Orango  ;  painter,  Mr.  T.  Galloway  ;  iron- 
founders,  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Sons  ;  plumber  and 
glazier,  Mr.  J.  Braithwaite.  The  basement  of 
the  building,  including  the  restaurant,  kitchens, 
&c.,  will  be"  completed  in  a  few  days.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  building  will  be  proceeded  with  at 
once.  The  stone  selected  by  the  directors  will  be 
supplied  from  the  Brunthwaite  quarry,  by  Messrs. 
J.  Wood  and  Sons.  It  has  been  subjected  to  a 
scientific  analysis  by  Mr.  0.  Pegler,  who  reports 
to  the  directors  most  favourably,  and  assures  them 
that  the  stone  will  withstand  the  powerful  disin- 
tegrating action  of  the  Leeds  atmosphere. 

SCHOOLS. 

CuiLOMPTON'. — The  new  National  Schools  at 
Cullompton,  Devon,  were  opened  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  building  is  in  the  Elizabethan  Gothic 
style,"  and  has  been  erected  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Stafford,  architect,  Cullompton.  Accommo- 
dation has  been  provided  for  500  children  ;  and 
there  are  two  distinct  rooms  for  girls  and  boys, 
and  another  for  infants,  the  latter  being  the 
largest  of  the  three,  and  adapted  for  public  meet- 
ings or  entertainments.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Moss  and  Son,  of  Bishop's  Hull,  Taunton.  The 
cost  of  the  schools  was  about  £2,100. 

Halifax. — The  new  school  connected  with 
Harrison-road  Independent  chapel,  Halifax,  was 
opened  on  Sunday.  The  building  is  of  stone.  On 
the  ground-floor  are  ten  class-rooms.  The  school- 
Toom — a  spacious  apartment  measuring  75  by  35ft. 

 will  accommodate  500  scholars.  A  novel  feature 

is  to  be  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  terra-cotta 
fountain,  which  will  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
tho  room,  and  is  intended  both  as  an  ornament 
and  to  satisfy  a  thirst  for  water  as  well  as  know- 
ledge.   The  architect  was  Mr.  Dearden. 

Hartlepool. — The  opponents  of  a  School 
Board  for  the  Hartlepool  towns  have  withdrawn 
their  opposition  during  the  past  week,  and  the 
preparatory  work  of  school-building  will  now  be 
seriously  entertained  in  that  district. 

Jarrow. — On  the  21st  ult.  the  new  Board 
schools  were  opened  at  Jarrow.  The  schools  are 
designed  to  accommodate  400  boys,  300  girls,  and 
300  infants — a  total  of  ]  ,000  children.  The  con- 
tract for  the  whole  of  the  works,  except  the  fit- 
tings, has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Richard 
"Wylam,  of  Jarrow,  who  has  had  associated  with 
Mm  as  sub-contraotors  Mr.  Place,  of  North 
Shields,  for  slating ;  Mr.  Collie,  of  Newcastle,  for 
iron  work  and  plumbing ;  and  Mr.  Holmes,  of 
Seuth  Shields,  for  painting  and  glazing.  Mr. 
Bowman,  of  Newcastle,  has  supplied  the  wood- 
work of  and  fixed  tho  fittings,  tho  standards  being 
supplied  by  Mr.  Somerset,  of  Newcastle.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Lish,  of  S.  Nicholas'-buildings,  Newcastle, 
is  tho  architect.  The  entire  cost  of  the  whole, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  ®f  site,  has  been  £5,000. 


Southampton. — ^King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
Grammar  School  was  reopened  last  week,  after 
rebuilding.  Tho  now  school-buildings  and 
cloisters  have  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Brinton 
and  Bone,  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  R. 
Critchlow,  architect,  of  Southampton.  On  the 
site  of  tho  old  schoolroom,  which  was  dark  and 
ill-ventilated,  being  only  Oft.  high,  there  has  been 
erected  a  room  15ft.  high.  A  class-room  lias 
boon  built,  and  a  porch  and  a  now  hut  and  coat 
room.  Tho  cloisters  at  the  east  ond  of  the  quad- 
rangle are  45ft.  by  25ft.,  tho  width  being  here  ox- 
tended  to  admit  of  tho  place  being  used  as  a  hand 
fives  court.  The  south  cloisters  are  12f)ft.  long 
and  10ft.  wido,  and  are  terminated  at  tho  wpst 
end  by  a  handsome  Perpendicular  window,  with 
throo  lights,  containing  iron  stanchion-bars  with 
fleur  (h  Ills  heads.  The  cloisters  aro  formed  by 
a  succession  of  arches,  piers,  and  buttresses,  built 
of  rod  brick  ;  the  roof  is  constructed  with  beams 
to  admit  of  gymnastic  appliances  being  fitted, 
and  tho  floor  is  of  Bishop  Waltham  glazed  rod  dia- 
mond tiles. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondent.s.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Ebadbrs.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOE,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STBEET,  COVENT-QAEDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passhore  Edwards. 

ADVEETISEMENT  CHAEGES. 
The  charge  tor  advertisements  is  Gd.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  flrst  line  counting  as  two).    Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 
Front  Page  Adverti-semeuts  9d.  per  line. 
Advertisements  for  the  cm-rent  week  must  reach  the 
offlce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance.) 


Nineteen  shillings  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1  Gs  (or  Ci  dols.  gold).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  Gs. 
(or  3'  francs).  To  India  (via  Southampton),  £1.  14s.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal 
£1.  Cs.  ,  ^  , 

N  B.— American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested, 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  .       .....  ^, 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
ofQce  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  wrapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  i's.  each. 

Eeceived-E.  L.-G.E.  W.-W.  N.-T.  W.  E.-C.  F.  L. 
A  J  M— A  Constant  Eeader— W.  J.-E.  S.— Eev. 
J.B.-G.  S.  C.-A.  E.  a-E.  K.  J,-H.  B.-J  P.  S.- 
Palaver.-J.  A.  G.— J.  N.— Competitor.— J.  M.  E.  T.— 
J  V  G  — J  Farrar.— J.  .1.  Johnson.— Geo.  F.  Lemmon. 
— J.Bulland.— R.  Heury-— J-  H.  Collins.- F.  Piper. 

John  D.  SeddinG.— Bournemouth  Church  was  noticed  in 
last  week's  Building  News. 

An  Old  Subsribek.— Sir  W.  Chambers's  work,  pub- 
lished by  Lockwood  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall-court. 

S.  S.  Teulon.— Next  week. 

P  S.  Close.— Drawing  to  hand. 

J.  H,  T.— You  should,  at  least,  authenticate  such  facts  or 
statements. 

J,  B.— "  IntercommuDication  "  is  set  apart  for  the  mutual 
education  of  correspondents,  and  not  as  a  medium  for 
ad  vertisers. 
W.  Dresser.— Ses  "  Competitions  "  to-day. 
Victoria  and  Odd  Momknts.— Drawings  to  hand. 
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paper ;  and  this  not  only  as  a  graceful  and  due 
return  for  favours  received,  but  to  assure  to  our- 
selves a  continuance  of  tho  advantages  which 
only  a  largo  salo  can  guarantee.  For  each_  of 
the' present  subscribers  to  undertake  tho  securing 
of  one  additional  would  not  bo  difilcult,  and  may 
certainly  bo  said  to  be  to  tho  advantage  of  all 
concerned.  Such,  1  beg  to  say  is  my  feeling  and 
intention. — I  am,  Sir,  &,c. 

Philip  E.  Masey, 

24,  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 

"  BUILDERS  OB"'  THE  HOUSE  OP  GOD." 

Sib  In  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer's  very  interesting 

paper'  "  On   the   Churches  of  Brittany,"  there 
occurs  a  passage  in  which  he  says  that  tlio  Cure 
of  Guimilliou  told  him  that  the  numerous  fine 
churches,  calvaries,   &c ,   erected  in  Brittany 
durin-'  the  latter  part  of  tho  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  flrst  few  years  of  tho  sevontoonth,  were 
"  according  to  his  information,  and  also  to  local 
tradition,  all  erected  by  a  confraternity  called  the 
'  Builders  of  the  House  of  God.'    They  wore  com- 
posed of  architects,  sculptors,  and  masons,  bound 
by  vows  of  poverty,  who  went  about  from  place 
to  place,  and   erected  churches   and  religious 
monuments  wherever  thoy  were  required,  upon 
tho  condition  that  the  inhabitants  of  tho  plaoe.s 
whore  they  went  should  supply  them  with  food 
and  clothing."    Now  I  should  like  very  much  to 
ask— Is  there  any  documentary  evidence  extant 
of  the  real  constitution,  &o.,  of  this  confraternity  i 
Again,  supposing  it  did  exist  as  stated,  did  it  not 
also  include  carpenters   as   well  as  "masons 
amongst  its  members?    I  ask  for  documentary 
evidence  because  '•  local  tradition  "  is  often  very 
misleading— e.5r.,  if  we  visit   Melrose,  fre 
aravely  told  by  the  local  tradition  there,  that  tho 
extant  ruins  of  its  old  abbey  are  what  remains 
of  the  structure  erected  in  the  time  of  David  i., 
A  D  1136,  by  a  John  Murdo,  who  was,  as  this 
mushroom  local  tradition  tells  us.  Grand  Master 
of  the  Masons  then.    Now,  as  John  himself  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  working  at  tho  building 
about  A.D.  1400  (which  is  corroborated  by  the 
building  itself),  he  must  have  been  very  early 
at  his  trade  to  have  been  Grand  Master  m  lirfb. 
— I  am,  Sir,  &c.,  _  „ 

"W.  P.  BUCHAN. 


— ' — — 

THE  "  BUILDING  NEWS." 
To  the.  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sir, — It  has  been  with  no  little  surprise  and 
pleasure  that  I  have  seen  the  efforts  made  to 
increase  tho  attractiveness  and  value  of  tho 
BuiLDiKG  News.  The  number  and  excellence 
of  the  engravings  at  the  present  time,  make  tho 
paper  a  Marvel,  both  as  regards  its  admirable 
artistic  qualities  and  its  unexcelled  and  exceeding 
cheapness.  I  know  no  other  professional  journal 
in  this  or  any  other  country  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  it. 

The  generous  eft'orts  of  tho  proprietors,  it 
appears  to  me,  demand  a  special  notice  from  the 
subscribers  in  return,  and  I  beg  to  suggest  a 
general  effort  to  at  least  double  the  saie  of  the 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
SiK  _I  beg  to  differ  entirely  from  your  corre- 
spondent "  a  B.  A."  in  his  estimate  of  the  position 
and  duties  of  the  Royal  Academy.  I  deny  that 
tho  Academy  is,  in  any  injurious  sense,  "  a  mono- 
poly "  It  is  not  more  so  than  the  House  of  Lords, 
tho  Companions  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  or 
any  other  honorary  and  (necessarily)  restricted 
body.  It  is  but  by  restriction  that  its  honorary 
rank  is  maintained.  Increase  the  number  of  its 
members,  and  you  lower  the  status  of  the  whole 
body  No  real  advantage  is  gained  thereby.  The 
men  who  now  hold  what  is  called  an  "  Artistic 
Monopoly,"  it  must  be  remembered,  obtained 
their  rank  by  no  prescriptive  right  or  vested 
interest.  They  at  one  time  exhibited  on  sufi^er- 
ance  like  the  great  number  of  present  exhibitors, 
and  it  is  from  these  as  yet  untitled  but  talented 
men  that  the  ranks  of  the  R.  A.'s  will  be  filled  up 
by-and-bye.  , 
'  "  C  B.  A."  relates  an  instance  of  supposed 
hardship,  in  which  an  artist  makes  a  great  effort 
"  to  complete  a  picture,"  yet  fails  to  get  it  hung. 
Such  cases  no  doubt  are  numerous,  but  fault 
thereby  is  not  to  be  fixed  on  the  Academicians. 
Even  if  it  was  advisable  to  do  so,  they  could  not 
exhibit  all  that  is  sent  to  them.  Thoroughly 
crood  works  the  R.A.'s  will  be  glad  of,  to  increase 
the  prestige  of  their  exhibition,  and  to  admit 
inferior  works  would  be  of  advantage  to  no  one, 
not  even  the  artist  himself.  _  . 

In  the  sense  in  which  "C.  B.  A."  means  it,  it 
is  simply  false  to  say  that  the  "  Hanging  Com- 
mittee "  "  meet,  in  reality,  not  to  select  or  to 
arrange,  but  to  watch  and  exclude."  In  truth, 
the  liberal  way  in  which  the  Academicians  admit 
outsiders  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  their 
exhibition  is  most  honourable  to  them.— I  am, 
sir,  &o.,   E.  M. 

THE  EOYAL  ACADEMY. 
SIR,— The  article  of  "0.  B.  A.,"  in  "your  last 
week's  issue,  deserves  to  be  very  attentively  read. 
Unfortunately,  the  statements  he  makes  therein  are 
only  too  well  known,  but  a  reiteration  of  them  at  this 
particular  season  of  the  year.  In  the  pages  of  the 
BUILDING  News  will,  I  hope,  arouse  feelings  of 
sympathy  for  artLsts  who  happen  not  to  be  able  to  add 
totheirnamcs  the  talismanicluitials  "R.A."  or"  A  K.A. 
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It  Is  Indeed  an  iniquitous  law  that  permits  the 
monopoly  "  (J.  B.  A."  points  to,  and  assuming  tliat  such 
monopoly  is  not  likely  to  bo  quickly  wiped  out,  it 
might,  I  think,  bo  to  some  extent  neutralised  in  tlie 
following  manner : — In  the  same  building  that  con- 
tains the  works  selected  by  the  "  Hanging  Committee  " 
us  those  thei)  delight  to  honour— let  there  be  exhibited 
the  best  of  those  that  they  liave  delighted  to  reject, 
and  which  perhaps,  by  some  very  remarkable  display 
of  artistic  ignorance,  the  puMic  may  delight  to  honour. 
These  latter  works  should  not  be  hidden  away  in  Bond- 
street,  but  should  have  a  prominence  befitting  the  re- 
•sults  of  perhaps  mouths  of  hard  mental  and  bodily 
toil,  in  addition  to  that,  worst  of  all,  anxieti/.  They 
should  have  all  the  facilities  for  exhibition  that  the 
favoured  few  possess,  and  what  changes  might  not  be 
wrought  if  the  "  Hanging  Committee  "  were  sure  that 
the  works  rejected  by  them  would  be  critlci.sed  and  re- 
viewed by  the  same  men  noticing  tiie  works  of  the 
R.A's.,  and  the  A.R.A's.  I  venture  to  assert  that 
strangers  would  receive  more  consideration  than  they 
have  hitherto  received,  and  the  public  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  tliemsclvcs  whether  the 
dcci.sion  of  the  "hangers"  was  based  on i7(.s((cc  or 
famuritism.  W.  W. 

[Three  years  since  wo  were  invited  to  view  an  exliibi- 
tlon  of  the  best  pictures  which  the  "  Hanging  Com- 
mittee "  of  the  Royal  Academy  rejected,  and,  with  one 
exception,  those  rejected  pictures  were  scarcely  worth 
hanging  anywlieri , — Ed.  B.  N.l 


Jiit£it0mmunkattou. 


QUESTIONS. 

[28-30.]— G-oux's  'Water-closets.— Any  subscriber 
would  kindly  oblige  by  giviiiL'  particulars  or  manufac- 
turer's address.— CUKATOR,  Museum  of  Building  Ap- 
pliances. 

[2831.]— Custom  in  Architects'  Offices.— "What  is 
the  custom  wiih  regard  to  hoiidays  under  a  monthly  eu 
gagement?  Is  there  a  short  term  usually  allowed  with- 
out a  deduction  from  the  salary,  or  does  the  salary  cease 
during  the  absence  of  the  assistant  ?  Also,  what  are  the 
most  customary  office  hom-s?— Country  Assistant. 

[2832.]— Sakrament  shaus.— Will  any  one  kindly  tell 
me  what  it  is?— Student. 

[2S33.]— Laps  in  "Wall  Plates.— "Will  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher,  or  any  other  London  surveyor,  kindly  iuform  me 
what  it  is  usuni  to  allow  for  laps  in  wall  plates,  purlins, 
and  ridges,  also  in  lead  gutters,  hips,  valleys,  and  flash- 
ings?—YouNO  SURVEYOE. 

[2834.]— Architect's  Charges. — "What  is  an  architect 
entitled  to  charge  for  a  design  in  pencil  which  ^vould  cost, 
if  carried  out,  £S00?  The  design  is  for  stores,  &c.,  and 
embraces  plans,  elevations,  and  sections.  The  site  and 
adjoiniug  buildings  had  to  be  measured  before  the  plans 
could  be  prepared.  As  the  "  Professional  Charges  of  Ar- 
chitects," as  eoiiilrmed  by  the  Institute,  overlooks  ^Jf""' 
sketches,  I  should  feel  obliged  by  information  on  this 
point. — A.  B  C. 

[283.5.]— Tan  Pits.— It  is  proposed  to  fill  up  the  floor 
of  a  building  with  pits  to  make  bark  liquor,  divided  into 
spaces,  say  about  nft.  square,  to  the  depth  of  lift.  Is  there 
any  kind  of  concrete  or  composition,  without  having  to 
plaster  the  surface  with  cement,  with  which  this  could 
be  done,  making  every  space  completely  watertight,  and 
the  divisions  to  resist  the  pressure  when  some  of  the 
pits  are  empty  ?   Ad  answer  will  oblige. — H. 

[2836.]— Party  "Wall.— Can  an  adjoining  freeholder 
build  on  the  whole,  or  only  half,  the  thickness  of  a  party 
waU  ?— C.  T. 

[2837.]— Lightning  Conductor.— "Will  some  one 
please  inform  me  as  to  fixing  lightning  conductor  ?  One 
has  lately  been  fixed  at  my  late  father's  house — copper 
wire  conductor,  fixed  to  the  building,  by  passing  through 
iron  stays,  not  insulated  from  the  iron  by  a  tube  of  glass 
or  china.  I  think  this  must  be  wrong,  but  the  erector 
says  it  is  correct.  As  I  now  wish  to  put  up  a  conductor 
for  a  chimney  over  70ft-  high,  will  you  please  inform  me 
of  what  material  the  conductor  should  consist,  how 
fastened  to  the  building,  what  substance,  and  how  insu- 
lated; and  how  should  conductor  terminate  ? — EiChard 
Maritn. 


REPLIES. 

[2826.]— The  Liebreich  Desk.— "E.  R.  R."  will  ftnd 
the  following  particulars  of  this  desk  reported  in  the 
Building  Nfws  for  March  14  last,  p.  314,  at  the  end  of 
Mr.  Robin^'s  paper  "  On  Middle  Class  Schools  for  Girls," 
viz.  : — "  Dr.  Liebreich  .  .  .  provides  the  same-sized 
desk  tor  children  and  adults  of  all  ages,  suiting  the  desk 
to  the  requirements  of  each  child  or  person  by  raising  or 
loweriuo;  the  seat  and  footbcard,  and  by  drawing  the  back 
of  the  seat  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  edge  of  the  desk. 
The  desk  was  sloped  at  an  angle  of  208  for  writing,  and 
of  40"  for  reading."— Delta. 

[2829.]— Best  Pump  for  House  Use.— Supposing 
the  depth  to  water  in  well  to  be  less  than  30tt.,  and  the 
height  of  cistern  above  pump  between  20ft.  and  40ft.,  then 
I  would  suppose  that  a  good  Sin.  force-pump,  fixed  up 
agaiust  the  wall,  and  worked  by  the  h.Tnd,  and  with  laad 
pipe  l|in.  in  diameter,  both  to  and  from  pump,  would 
serve  the  purpose.  An  air-vessel  should  be  put  on  pipe 
leading  up  from  pump  as  near  pump  as  possible. — 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Boston. — An  addition  has  just  been  made  to  the 
number  of  memorial  windows  in  Boston  parish  churcli. 
The  new  window,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Havdman,  is 
above  tlie  door  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  There 
are  four  lights  in  it,  in  the  first  of  which  is  illustrated 
Snlomon's  prayer ;  in  the  second,  Hannah  praying 
before  Eli ;  In  the  third,  tiimeon  receiving  the  Infant 
Clirist :  in  the  fourth,  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican. 
Above  each  is  a  decorated  canopy,  and  at  their  feet 
are  figures  representing  the  prophets:  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, EzckicI,  Daniel,  1-losea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Obadiah. 
The  top  liglit  hi  the  tracery  contains  a  figure  of  the 
Lamb,  and  in  those  on  either  side  and  below  are  repre- 
sentations of  angels. 

Li..\NnRiLL0.  —  A  stained-glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  east  end  of  Llandrillo  Church, 
Colwyn,  North  Wales.  The  window  is  one  with  five 
openings  and  tracery,  the  subject  clioscn  being  tliat  of 
the  Crucifi.xion,  which  occupies  the  compartments  of 
the  three  inner  lights  ;  in  tlie  centre  Is  the  figure  of 
our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  with  S.  Mary  Magdalene 
embracing  the  cross  beneath ;  on  one  side  are  the 
two  Maries  ;  on  the  other,  S.  John  and  the  Cen- 
turion. The  two  outer  liglits  are  filled  in  with 
elaborate  ornamentation  of  the  fifteenth-century 
character.  It  has  been  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Heatou,  Butler,  Bayue.. 

KiPPEN.  —  Recently,  the  two  largo  windows  on 
cither  side  of  the  pulpit  in  the  parish  church,  Kippen 
(N.  B.),  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass.  Each 
window  has  two  upriglit  lights,  and  a  central  top 
shape.  In  the  four  lights  are  represented  "  Tlie  an- 
nouncement of  the  Angel  to  the  vShcpherds,"  "  The 
Baptism  of  Christ,"  the  "  Crucifixion"  and  the  "Ascen- 
sion." Tlie  whole  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Ballantine 
and  Son,  Edinburgh. 

RiPOX. — A  stained  glass  window  has  just  been  placed 
in  Ripon  Cathedral.  The  s.ibject  is  the  restoration 
to  health  of  the  nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum,  and  it 
has  been  very  ably  treated  by  Messrs.  Ward  and 
Hughes,  of  Frith-street,  London.  There  are  three 
medallions.  In  the  upper  one  is  represented  the  sick 
chamber,  in  the  centre  one  the  meeting  of  our  Lord 
and  the  nobleman,  and  in  the  lower  one  the  recovery. 

S.  MAny-THE-YiRGlN,  Greeniiitiie, — A  three-light 
window  of  stained  glass  has  recently  been  inserted  at 
the  e.ast  end  nf  the  north  aisle  of  this  church.  The 
subjects  represented  are  the  Blessed  Virgin  with  Child 
and  y.  Joseph,  in  the  middle  compartment,  and  the 
Shepherds  with  the  Magi,  in  the  divisions  on  either 
side.  The  window  was  designed  by  Mr.  N.  H.  J. 
A'v'estlakc,  F.S.A.,  and  is  tlie  gift  of  Mr.  John  A. 
Sparvel-Bayly,  in  memory  of  his  father. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Brighton. — A  Latin  cross  of  white  marble,  eight 
feet  high,  has  just  been  erected  over  the  grave  of 
the  Rev.  John  Purchas,  in  the  Brighton  Parochial 
Cemetery. 

Busts  op  Dr.  Candlish  and  Dn.  Guthrie. — Mr. 
W.  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  has  just  completed 
the  models  of  a  bust  of  Dr.  Candlish  and  of  the  late 
Dr.  Guthrie,  intended  to  be  placed  respectively  in  the 
ehurcl'ies  associated  with  the  names  of  those  ministers. 
The  former  work  represents  the  divine  in  his  pulpit 
gown.  The  memorial  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  which,  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  lobby  of  Free  St.  John's,  has  been 
arranged  as  a  mural  monument.  Over  a  plinth  of  the 
simplest  possible  character,  supported  on  two  square 
brackets,  rises  a  Gothic  design,  enclosing  a  panel  from 
which  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  figure  stand  out 
in  high  relief.  From  the  apex  of  the  structure  droop 
brandies  of  palm  and  olive,  while  the  mouldings  sur- 
rounding the  panel  are  enriched  with  a  band  of  forget- 
me-nots. 

Folkestone. — The  trio  of  statuettes  have  now  been 
placed  round  the  new  western  entrance  to  the  parish 
church  of  Folkestone,  the  last  addition  being  S.  Peter 
in  the  act  of  giving  benediction.  An  extension  of  the 
church  eastward  is  in  contemplation. 

Statue  of  the  Late  Lord  Derby. — On  Saturday, 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  by  Mr.  Noble, 
destined  to  be  placed  in  Parliament-square,  was  cast 
at  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Young,  in  Eccleston-street, 
Pimlico.  The  statue,  including  its  plinth,  is  Oft.  6in. 
in  height,  and  represents  the  Earl  in  his  robes,  as  if 
addressing  the  House  of  Lords.  His  left  hand  holds  a 
despatch,  and  Iiis  right  hand  and  arm  are  outstretched 
as  with  a  gesture  of  demonstration.  The  preparation 
of  the  mould  has  been  a  work  of  much  time  and  labour; 
and  it  was  buried,  in  an  inverted  position,  beneatli  tl.j 
floor  of  Messrs.  Young's  casting  shop,  so  as  to  be  cast 
iu  a  single  piece.  A  large  trough  was  placed  over  the 
base  of  the  mould  ;  and  in  the  bottsm  of  tliis  trough 
were  three  holes,  stopped  by  plugs  which  could  all  be 
raised  by  one  movement  of  a  lever  handle.  When  all 
was  prepared,  a  huge  caldron  was  taken  to  the  furnace, 
filled  with  four  tons  weight  of  melted  bronze,  and  then 
conveyed  by  a  travelling  crane  to  the  side  of  the 
trough.  The  caldron  was  then  tilted,  and  the  glowing 
metal  poured  into  the  trough.  Lady  Constance  Stanley 
then  ascended  upon  a  platform  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
depressed  the  lever  by  which  the  plugs  were  raised. 
The  metal  rushed  down  from  the  three  openings 


through  those  prepared  to  give  it  entrance  into  tlio 
mould,  from  which  the  air  was  driven  out  in  flaming 
streams,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  casting  was  com- 
plete, save  for  the  time  required  for  the  cooling  of  the 
metal.  When  completed,  tlie  statue  will  bo  placed  upon 
a  quadrilateral  pedestal  of  granite,  each  side  of  which 
will  bear  a  bronze  bas-relief,  in  commemoration  of 
some  .leading  incident  in  the  career  of  the  deceased 
Statesman.  The  subjects  selected  are— a  speech  in  the 
old  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Slave  question,  in  1833  ; 
a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  a  meeting  of  the  Lancashire 
Helief  Committee,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Earl  as 
illiancellor  of  Oxford.  On  Monday  the  work  of  digging 
out  tlie  statue  was  commenced  ;  and  in  about  a  week 
it  will  probably  be  completed  and  the  metal  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  finishing  toudiL's  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  artist. 

Wiii.>:ley. — There  has  been  erected  In  the  parish 
churchyard  a  memorial  cross,  from  the  desiga  of  Sir 
G.  Gilbert  Scott,  R,.A.,  who  so  successfuly  restored  the 
church  in  1881  and  18B2.  During  that  restoration 
there  was  disembeddcd  in  the  S.W.  porch  a  piece  of 
carved  .stone  of  Saxon  work,  which  formed  probably  a 
portion  of  the  original  churchyard  cross.  To  make 
the  restoration  comiiletc  in  all  its  details  has  been  the 
main  object  of  this  memorial  cross.  The  stylo  of  the 
cross  may  be  described  as  Saxon  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  material  is  granite,  of  an  exceedingly  deep 
rich  red,  of  a  new  variety  called  Cansteric,  from 
Inverness-shire,  and  the  stem  of  the  cross,  which  is  one 
piece,  is  the  largest  that  has  been  obtained  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  cross  base  and  sub-base  are  all 
polished,  with  rich  patterns  incised  and  gilt  running 
down  two  sides  of  the  stem.  In  tlie  centre  of  the  cross 
there  are  monograms  of  our  blessed  Lord's  name,  on 
one  side  I.H  S,  on  the  other  I  H  C.  In  the  octagon 
panels  at  the  centre  of  the  shaft  there  is  on  one  side 
the  Agnus  Dei,  and  on  the  other  our  Sa%'iour  in 
Majesty.  The  height  of  the  cross  and  the  base  is  about 
1 1  ft.  These  stand  on  three  steps  of  grey  Aberdeenshire 
granite,  fine-axed,  the  height  of  which  is  2ft.  3in., 
and  the  lowest  .step  is  6ft.  Gin.  squ.arc.  The  weight  of 
the  whole  is  four  tons.  The  above  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of  6  7 ,  Wostminster- 
brdige-road,  Loudon. 


"WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Bramley. — The  Poor-Law  Guardians  for  the  Bram- 
ley  Union  having  decided  to  adopt  the  process  patented 
by  Mr.  Fulda,  of  Leeds  and  Harrogate,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  sewage  at  their  new  workhouse  at  Arinley 
Hill  Top,  the  works  have  just  been  completed.  The 
apparatus  required  for  the  process  seems  simple  and  in- 
pensive,  the  cost  of  the  plant,  iacluding  three  brick 
reservoirs  or  tanks,  an  agitator,  and  a  two-horse 
engine,  being  under  £320.  The  plant  has  been  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  C.  S.  &  A.  3. 
Nelson,  of  Albert  Chambers,  Park  Row,  Leeds,'  the 
architects  of  the  workhouse.  The  building  has  about 
eighty  inmates,  and  the  whole  of  the  sewage  is  passed 
along  di'ainago  tubes  into  a  receiving  tank  about  30ft. 
long,  Oft.  wide,  and  eft.  deep,  at  a  point  about  150 
yards  from  the  south-west  corner  of  the  infirmary. 
From  this  tank  it  flows  into  a  well,  where  by  means  of 
an  "agitator,"  worked  by  the  engine,  which  is  in  an 
adjoining  .shed,  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda  in  certain 
quantities  are  mixed  with  it.  The  sewage  thus  pre- 
pared flows  into  a  second  long  and  narrow  tank,  and 
again  into  a  third.  In  both  these  tanks  the  process  of 
precipitation  is  carried  on,  and  the  effluent  water  is 
passed  oft  into  a  watercourse  at  the  corner  of  the 
estate,  whence  it  flows  through  a  neighbouring  farm. 

Bno.ADSTAiRS,  Kent.  —  Pi-iv.ate  waterworks  arc 
about  to  be  erected  in  this  rising  wateringplace,  by  a 
gentleman  who  owns  a  large  amount  of  property,  and 
who  intends  to  supply  his  own  houses  with  water,  the 
present  company  having  refused  to  do  so.  The  main 
pipes  are  laid  and  the  well  sunk,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  months  the  works  will  be  finished.  Messrs. 
Owens  and  Co.,  of  London,  are  the  contractors  for  the 
engine  and  tank. 

Warwick. — Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  Surveyor  and  Engi- 
neer to  the  borough  of  Warwick,  has  completed  a  re- 
port on  the  new  works  to  be  carried  out  for  supplying 
the  town  of  Warwick  with  water.  The  cost  of  the 
scheme  he  estimates  at  £1,5,000,  affording  a  supply  of 
25  gallons  per  head  per  day.  From  a  catchment  area  of 
■about  1,500  acres  the  rainfall  is  to  be  collected  and  stored 
in  two  reservoirs  capable  of  holding  over  23,500,000 
gallons,  which,  after  allowing  for  evaporation,  gives 
about  81  days'  supply,  assuming  all  flow  In  the  reser- 
voir to  have  ceased  ;  but  as  a  number  of  springs  flow 
into  a  stream  from  which  a  large  part  of  the  supply  is 
to  be  drawn,  it  is  calculated  that  more  than  six 
mouths'  storage  can  be  secured. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Bawdbn  u.  English. — Actihn  for  Alleged  False. 
Representations  on  the  Sale  of  a  Brickfield. — 
At  the  recent  Kingston  Assizes,  the  action  brought  by 
a  brickmaker  and  patentee  of  brickmaking  machinery 
named  Bawden  against  the  Rev.  W.  G.  English,  vicar  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Camberwell,  and  formerly  vicar  of 
Milton,  in  Kent,  was  decided.  This  was  the  fourth 
time  the  case  had  been  tried,  and  it  was  altogether  of 
a  remarkable  cliaracter.  The  details  have  been  more 
than  once  given  in  the  Building  News.  The  jury- 
gave  a  verdict  against  the  defendant  with  £1,000 
damages.  The  jury  were  only  brought  to  an  agree- 
ment by  an  intimation  from  the  judge  that  they  could 
not  be  discharged. 
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Compensation  Cash— Hani)-in-1Iand  Ixsiihanoe 

COMl'ANY  V.  TIIH  (;iTY  COMMISSIONHHS  OF  SHWKKH.— 

In  tlil«  case  (heanl  before  Sir  T.  Clmiiibcrn,  Deputy 
Recorder)  the  Uand-ln-Hand  Insiirancc  Company 
sought  coinpenHatlon  to  the  amount  of  £88,8(1;!. 
10s.  from  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  in  respect 
of  No.  1  New  Urldgc-streot,  taken  by  them 
for  public  purposes— i.e.,  the  formation  of  the 
new  Ludgatc  Circus.  The  claim  of  the  company 
chiefly  unfolded  It.-elf  In  the  cvldouce  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
BlcnkUisop,  the  secretary  of  the  company.  The  com- 
pany had  been  In  the  office  in  question  since  178:); 
the  premises  wore  freehold,  and  from  time  to  time 
considerable  sums  of  money  had  been  expended  upon 
them.  The  notice  to  treat  for  the  promises  was 
received  on  the  ;!rd  April,  1872.  Within  the  last  few 
days  the  directors  had  entered  into  an  agreement  for  a 
site  in  the  same  street  for  their  new  olficcs.  Mr.  T. 
Williams,  builder,  had  taken  the  plot  of  the  Corporation 
for  eiglity  years,  at  a  peppercorn  rent  for  the  first 
year,  and  a  yearly  rent  of  £513  for  the  residue  of  the 
terra.  The  society  had  to  pay  Mr.  Williams  £1,200 
for  his  bargain.  Mr.  J.  Griffiths,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor to  the  society,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Lloyd  on 
behalf  of  the  claimants,  and  he  said  that  £12,000  would 
liave  to  be  laid  out  on  the  site.  Ho  charged  the  Com- 
missioners £8,000  of  that.  The  society  claimed  only  for 
the  cost  of  a  building  of  the  same  value  as  that  of  the 
old  premises.  They  were  going  to  erect  a  building 
larger  than  tho  old  one,  and  of  greater  architectural 
pretensions.  Mr.  Currle  valued  the  freehold  of  the  old 
premises  at  £14,362.  Mr.  A'igers  estimated  the  rack 
rent  of  the  present  premises  at  £700  a  year,  and  said 
that  the  old  site  was  bettor  than  tlio  new  one.  The 
company  claimed  £5,000  for  the  loss  of  business  by 
removal.  The  Deputy  Recorder,  in  summing  up, 
placed  the  value  of  the  old  premises  with  the 
10  per  cent,  for  forced  sale  at  £15,000,  and  the 
removal  expenses  at  £1,700.  Then  there  would  be 
the  loss  of  the  rent  of  the  premises  the  company  were 
now  occupying,  which  was  estimated  at  £1,575.  These 
figures  added  together  would  amount  to  £18,275.  The 
jury  gave  a  verdict  for  £18,775. 

Harkis  v.  Lucas  Brothers. — This  was  an  action 
brought  last  week,  in  the  Newport  County  Court,  to 
recover  the  sum  of  £19.  18s.  6d.,  balance  of  account  for 
stone  supplied  from  a  quarry  lot  by  jdaintiff  to  defcn- 
<lants,  -who  are  railway  contractors.  Prom  the  evidence 
it  appeared  that  3,214  cubic  yards  of  stone  had  been 
supplied,  valued  at  £119.  18s.  6d.,  out  of  which  amount 
£100  had  boon  paid,  leaving  a  balance  now  sought  to 
be  recovered  of  £19.  18s.  6d.  After  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses had  been  examined,  his  honour  gave  judgment 
for  £15.  18s.  6d. 

THE  Attorney-General  v.  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham.- It  may  be  rocollectod  that  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Birmingham  are  under  injunction  in  two 
informations — one  brought  at  the  relation  of  Sir 
Charles  Adderley  to  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  River 
Tame,  the  other  at  the  relation  of  certain  inhabitants 
of  Gravelly-hill,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  to  prevent 
the  continuance  of  a  nuisance  created  by  sewage  works 
at  Saltley ;  and  the  Court  being  of  opinion  that  the 
Corporation  had  been  guilty  of  delay  in  carrying  out 
new  sewage  works,  -writs  of  sequestration  were  subse- 
quently granted  to  enforce  the  injunctions,  which, 
however,  it  -was  ordered  should  not  be  put  in  force  till 
now.  Motions  -were  made  on  Thursday  week  before 
V.-C.  Malins,  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  part  of  the 
Corporation,  to  extend  the  time  during  which  the  writs 
should  be  suspended  till  tho  second  motion  day  in 
Trinity  Term.  The  relators  in  the  secsnd  information 
consented  that  the  execution  of  both  writs  should  be 
suspended ;  but  .as  Sir  Charles  Adderloy  did  notconsent, 
the  Vice-Chancellor  ordered  the  matter  to  stand  over 
for  a  fortnight  to  enable  the  evidence  to  be  completed. 

The  Attorney-General  v.  the  Corporation  of 
Burnley. — This  was  an  application  somewhat  similar 
to  the  last.  In  March,  1871,  the  Court  granted  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  Corporation  of  Burnley  from 
discharging  their  se-n'ago  in  such  manner  as  to  pollute 
the  rivers  Brun  and  Calder,  the  decree,  which  -was 
-made  by  consent,  providing  that  the  injunction  should 
not  be  put  in  force  till  January,  1873.  The  Corpo- 
ration of  Burnley  now  applied  for  an  extension  of  the 
time  allo-wed,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  exercised  all 
due  diligence  in  providing  a  mode  of  disposing  of  their 
sewage,  inasmuch  as  they  had  already  constructed  a 
main  intercepting  sewer,  and  it  would  require  more 
than  a  year  to  construct  the  necessary  subsidiary 
sewers  and  connect  existing  sewers.  The  relator 
offered  that  the  time  should  be  extended  to  the  1st  of 
April,  1874,  if  he  was  allowed  costs  as  between  solicitor 
and  client.  The  Vice-Chancellor  said  if  tho  Corpo- 
ration did  not  accept  the  offer  they  might  rone-n'  their 
application  on  the  following  Thursday,  when  the 
relator  would  be  at  liberty  to  oppose  tho  granting  any 
extension  of  time. 

The  Poplar  Workhouse. — Hill  and  Another 
T.  The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  op  Poplar  Union. 
—This  case  was  tried  before  Barons  Bramwell,  Pigott 
and  Pollock,  on  Thursday  week,  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer;  it  had  been  pre-viously  tried  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  at  Guildhall,  when  a  verdict  was 
found  for  tho  plaintiff  for  £7,000.  Mr.  Prentice,  Q.C. 
(with  whom  was  Mr.  English  Harrison),  in  pursuance 
of  leave  reacrved  at  the  trial,  now  moved  for  a  rule  to 
enter  the  verdict  for  the  defendants,  or  for  a  rule  for  a 
new  trial  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  by  the  learned 
Judge,  and  also  on  the  ground  of  rejection  of  evidence. 
The  action  was  brought  to  recover  a  balance  of  £7,000, 
lor  building  the  Union  Workhouse.     The  contract, 


which  was  under  seal,  was  to  build  the  house  for  the 
sum  of  £;)2,000.  Large  sums,  it  appeared, had  boon  paid 
on  account  from  time  to  time,  and  the  plaintiff  sued  on 
tlie  deed  to  recover  the  balance  of  £7,000,  for  which 
sum  the  architect  had  given  his  cerlHlcate.  There 
were  pleas  denying  the  £7,000  to  be  due,  and  tlmt  the 
certificate  relied  upon  had  been  given  for  extra  works, 
which  were  not  ordered  in  writing,  or  the  orders  given 
by  tho  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  Prentice  stated  that 
the  defendants  were  most  anxious  to  pay  to  the  plain- 
tills  all  that  was  right  and  just,  but  if  their  architect 
had  acted  imi)rudently  in  giving  a  certincatc  for  some 
thousands  of  pounds  more  than  he  ought  to  have  done, 
the  defcnd.ants  were  not  bound  by  it,  and  were  at 
liberty  to  reopen  the  question  as  to  tho  amount  duo. 
After  considerable  discussion,  Mr.  Prentice  obtained  a 
rule  ?!.<s;,  on  tho  ground  that  the  certificate  was  not 
conclusive  on  the  defendants,  as  it  included  the  value 
of  works  and  sums  for  which  the  defendants  were  not 
liable;  that  some  of  the  extra  work  was  not  ordered 
In  writing  by  the  defendants'  architect,  or  for  a  rule 
for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground  that  the  learned  .Judge 
misdirected  the  jury  on  tho  .above  point,  and  in  tolling 
them  that  the  certificate  was  binding  and  conclusive 
on  the  defendants,  and  that  they  could  not  centradict 
the  same. 


Art.- 

of  the 


Leslie,  A.R.A.,    on  Universality  in 

In  the  course  of  an  address  to  tho  students 
Lambeth  School  of  Art  last  week,  Mr. 
Leslie,  A.R.A.,'said  he  bad  been  told  that  he  made 
a  mistake  in  considering  students  in  those  schools 
of  art  as  artists,  or  as   intended  to  follow  the 
regular  profession  of  artist  or  painter  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and  that,  in  fact,  the  main  object  of  these 
schools  was  not  to  educate  painters  and  sculptors, 
but  to  spread   a  knowledge   and  taste  of  art 
amongst  the  manufacturing  and  working  classes. 
The  modern  idea  seemed  to  bo  that  tho  artist 
proper  should  be  kept  in  his  proper  place,  that 
the  painter  should  be   confined  to  canvas  and 
sqnare  gilt  frames,  and  bo  hung  like  a  felon  by 
ropes  and  chains  to  the  wall.    He  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  climb  round  vases  or  spread  himself 
out  on  carpets,  and  the  man  who  had  luxuriated 
on  carpets  and  china  was  forbidden  to  touch 
canvas  or  paper.    Everyone  was  fatally  "stuck 
down  to  a  speciality."    He  maintained  that  this 
ought  not  to  be,  and  argued  that  every  man  who 
possessed  a  love  and  taste  for  artistic  beauty  was 
an  artist  in  some  degree  or  other.    Mr.  Ruskin 
had  most  truly  observed, — "  He  paints  nothing 
well  who  thirsts  not  to  paint  everything,"  and  he 
(Mr.  Leslie)  was  happy  to  say  that  that  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  that  we 
had  amongst  us  several  distinguished  artists  who 
were  spreading  their  knowledge  and  skill  over 
wider  fields  of  art  than  mere  picture  making.  _A 
very  conspicuous  instance  of  this  kind  of  artist 
was  his  friend  Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  for  there  was 
hardly  any  branch  of  art  proper  or  art  decoi-ation 
on  which  he  had  not   exercised  his  skill  and 
t-alents.  His  friend  had  designed  for  stained-glass 
windows,  ho  had  painted  on  china  and  on  wooden 
cupboards,  and  he  had  also   made  designs  for 
furniture,  costumes,   and   embroidery  ;  _  in  _  his 
pictures  he  was  quite  as  much  at  home  in  oil  as 
in  water  colours,  in  landscape  or  in  figure  sub- 
jects, on  the   limited  canvas  or  in  large  wall 
painting.    That  was  his  idea  of  what  a  thorough 
artist  should  and  ought  to  be,  and  in  old  times 
the  great  artists  were  men  of  this  type.  After 
some  interesting  allusions  to  the  great  masters, 
and  tho  influence  of  their  works,  he  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  great  thing  that  was  lacking 
in  the  present  day  was  individuality. 

Remains  at  Dalton. — For  some  time  past 
a  number  of  men  have  been  engaged  remov- 
ing earth  from  the  limestone  which  exists 
at°the  Butts,  Dalton,  about  two  miles  from 
Furnoss  Abbey,  with  the  view  of  quarrying 
it.  While  thus  engaged  recently  on  the 
edge  of  one  of  the  embankments  of  a  small 
stream,  which  runs  through  this  part  of  Furness, 
they  came  upon  a  largo  block  of  stone,  weighing 
nearly  a  ton,  and  on  removing  this  they  disclosed 
a  large  vault  or  grave,  about  6ft.  long,  4ft. 
wide,  and  rather  more  in  depth.  On  descending 
into  this  vault  a  number  of  bones,  some  human, 
others  those  of  an  animal,  probably  those  of  a 
horse,  were  found,  and  at  either  end  of  the  grave 
a  bronze  pike  head  and  a  double-edged  sword, 
also  bronze,  were  discovered.  The  pike  head  is 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation,  but  the 
sword  (which  was  bent  when  picked  up,  and 
broke  in  the  operation  of  straightening)  is  very 
much  corroded  for  about  three  inches  from  the 
point.  The  blade  of  the  pike  is  about  lOin.  in  j 
length,  and  nearly  2im.  in  width  at  the  broadest  \ 


part.  The  socket  is  2^in.  in  length,  and 
3in.  in  diameter.  The  sword  is  2.5in.  long, 
measures  2in.  across  tho  widest  part,  and 
is  about  the  thickness  of  an  old  penny  piece  in 
tho  centre.  The  hilt  and  guard  were  almost 
intact  when  found,  but  on  exposure  to  tho  air 
they  crumbled  to  powder.  After  making  these 
discoveries,  a  large  slab  of  stone,  completely 
covering  the  landward  side  of  tho  vault,  attracted 
tho  attention  of  the  workmen,  and  on  removing 
tliis  they  revealed  a  small  semi-circular  crevice, 
loading  inwards  ;  but  it  was  too  small  to  admit  of 
its  being  explored.  It  is  expected  that  in  a  few 
days  it  will  1)0  laid  bare,  when  other  discoveries 
will  bo  made. 

Street  Lighting. — A  paper    was  read  at 
a  recent  meeting  of   the  Society  of  Arts  on 
tho  "  Practical  use  of  lenses  and  reflectors  in 
artificial  illumination,  with  especial  roferenco  to 
Btroot-lighting,"  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Skolton.  The  author 
dealt  chiefly  with  tho  various  artificial  modes  and 
moans  of  concentrating  the  light  of  street-lamps 
and  lighthouses,  tracing  in  the  case  of  the  former 
the  course  of  invention,  beginning  with  the  mero 
flame,  and  in  that  of  the  latter  with  the  simple 
beacon-light,  and  passing  through  tho  stage  of 
tho  parabolic  and  other  reflectors  behind  the  Hamo, 
into  the  use  of  the   various  forms  of  dioptric; 
Ions.     In  the  lighthouses  perfection  in  principle 
has  been  reached  by  the  addition  of  tho  ciitadi- 
optric  or  reflecting  prisms  to  Fresuel's  dioptric 
or  refracting  lenses.    Seeing  the  excellence  of 
these  results,  Mr.  Skelton  has  worked   out  a 
principle  for  street  work,  which  has  already  been 
described  in  these  pages.    This  system  of  street- 
lighting  was  introduced  upon  one  side  of  Waterloo 
Bridge  in  November,  1871,  and  so  satisfactory 
were  the  results,  that  soon  after  the  whole  of  the 
road  was  thus  lighted.  Lamps  of  the  same  pattern 
are  in  operation  in  Moorgato-street,  and  many 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  town  of 
Southampton,  the  High-street,  1;^  mile  in  length, 
is  entirely  lit  with  them.    Numerous  other  towns 
have  also  made  adoption  of  this  system  after 
trial.    The  question  of  cost  was  further  satis- 
factorily dealt  with  by  the  author  of  the  paper, 
and  the  audience  was  challenged  to  observe  the 
differences  in  the  burning  of  the  various  lamps 
exhibited  to   the  meeting.      These  were  each 
burning  5ft.  of   gas    per  hour,  except  in  the 
Skelton  catoptric  lamp,  which  had  a  iiame  burn- 
ing at  the  rate  of  only  4ft.  of  gas  per  hour.  _  The 
great  increase  of  light  was  apparent ;  and  it  was 
assorted   (without  contradiction)  that  at  least 
double  the  lighting  power  -svas  given  by  the 
catoptric  lamp.      A    discussion    followed,  in 
which  Mr.  Skelton's  lamp  was  very  favourably 
reviewed. 

The  Late  Sir  William  Tite.— Mr.  Shirley 
Brooks,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
says  :  ''  The  lamented  death  of  Sir  William  Tite, 
who  will  be  bast  known  to  posterity  as  architect  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  will  have  produced  befitting 
tributes  to  his  memory,  and  we  shall  here  note 
only  one  little  anecdote,  which,  though  connected 
with  his  life,  is  illustrative  of  the  kindness  of  the 
Sovereign.  We  met  Sir  William  at  an  antiquarian 
dinner  a  very  few  days  after  his  title  had  been  given 
him.  He  was  suffering  from  gout,  and  said  that 
when  he  had  presented  himself  for  the  accolade 
he  looked  with  dismay  at  the  cushion  on 
which  he  was  expected  to  kneel,  doubtful  whether 
he  should  be  able  to  do  so,  and  still  more  doubtful 
whether,  if  he  did,  he  should  be  able  to  rise 
again.  Her  Majesty  instantly  perceived  the 
difficulty,  and  desired  him  not  to  attempt  to 
kneel,  and  the  aged  architect  merely  bent  his 
head  to  receive  the  knighthood." 

The  Presidency  of  the  Institute. — As  was 
stated  in  the  Building  News  a  fortnight  ago,  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  will  t  ike  place  on  Monday 
evening  next,  the  5thinst.,  when  tho  election  of 
officers  and  Council  will  take  place.  Sir  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  R.  A.,  has  consonled  to  bo  nominated 
as  President,  and,  as  there  is  no  other  nomination, 
will  be  elected  by  acclamation.  Messrs.  John 
Gibson,  Horace  Jones,  and  George  Vulliamy,  are 
proposed  as  Vice-Presidents. 

The  Removal  of  Private  Slaughter- 
houses.— This  subject  was  discussed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Bartholomew  Club  on  Tuesday  week.  Mr. 
Webber  believed  that  slaughter-houses,  under 
proper  regulations,  were  not  objectionable.  He 
thought  that  the  Government,  in  1844,  saw  the 
dangerous  consequences  which  would  arise 
from  meddling  with  the  food  supply  of  tho  people, 
and  he  considered  that  the  metropolis  -svaa  not  so 
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well  prepared  for  tho  oonsoqueticos  which  would 
follow  tho  abolition  of  slauiihtor-housos  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago.  It  would  certainly  diminish  the 
supply.  A  system  of  abattoirs  was  desirable,  but 
who  was  to  provide  them  ?  There  must  bo  a  well- 
constituted  authority  to  look  after  them,  and  he> 
thought  that  it  was  unwise  to  lojislate  hastily 
upon"  the  subject,  considorinsr  that  four  millions 
of  people  had  to  be  provided  for.  He  moved 
the  following  resolution,  viz.,  "  That  until  some 
constituted  authority  is  created  competent  to 
legislate  for  tho  entire  metropolis,  and  provide 
a  system  of  abattoirs,  it  is  unwise  to  lei^islate  for 
the  abolition  of  private  slaughter  houses."  Mr. 
Twite,  as  a  butcher,  said  that  the  consequence  of 
abolishing  slaughter-houses  would  bo  that  it  would 
become  almost  impossible  to  got  fresh  meat  in  Lon- 
don in  hot  weather.  He  thought  that  slaughter- 
bouses,  under  the  inspection  of  sanitary  com- 
missioners, tended  to  reduce  the  prioo  of  meat, 
and  that  where  there  was  good  drainage,  they 
were  no  evil.    The  motion  was  carried. 

Tramways  in  the  City.— On  Friday  last,  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to 
consider  the  Bill  for  confirming  the  provisional 
orders  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  several 
proposed  lines  of  tramways  in  the  metropolis  met, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  F.  Goldsmid,  and 
gave  their  decision  upon  the  proposed  lines  from 
Blackfriars-road  overBlackfriars-bridge,  through 
Bridge-street,  and  on  to  the  Viaduct,  the  line 
from  Blackfriars-bridge,  along  Victoria- street,  to 
the  Mansion  House,  tho  extension  from  Moorgate- 
street  to  the  Bank,  and  the  line  from  the  Obelisk, 
Blackfriars-road,  along  Waterloo-road,  across 
Waterloo-bridge,  to  the  Strand.  Mr.  Corry, 
the  City  Remembrancer,  was  examined 
previous  to  the  decision  being  pronounced,  and 
said  that  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
voted  by  a  majority  against  the  present  Bill. 
There  was  no  tramway  within  the  City, 
and,  as  far  as  tho  Corporation  was  concerned, 
there  was  no  intention  of  permitting  one  to  be 
.laid  down  in  tho  City.  The  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  had  assented  to  a  small  extension  in  the 
City,  but  had  remitted  their  resolution  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  for  approval.  The 
Corporation  were  decidedly  opposed  to  tho  line 
proposed  to  be  laid  across  Blackfriars-bridge, 
passing  the  bottom  of  Ludgate-hill,  and  so  on  to 
.the  Viaduct,  and  had  passed  a  resolution  to  that 
effect.  The  room  was  cleared,  and  on  the  re- 
admission  of  the  public,  the  Chairman  said  the 
following  resolution  had  been  come  to  : — '-The 
committee  are  of  opinion  it  is  inexpedient  that  a 
•construction  of  tramways  in  the  City  (including 
Blackfriars-bridge),  or  over  Waterloo-bridge, 
should  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  more  espe- 
cially having  regard  to  the  fact  that  no  consent 
has  been  given  to  it  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  or  the  Trustees  of  Waterloo- 
bridge.'' 


CHIPS. 

Mr.  Phen6  Spiers's  paper  "  On  the  Palace  of 
Scaurns,"  with  its  accompanying  plan,  will  appear 
•in  the  Building  News  for  next  week,  together 
with  other  articles  for  which  we  have  not  space  this 
week. 

In  our  notice  last  week  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Tite,  we  stated  that  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
in  1843.  We  should  have  said  18i2— a  year 
earlier. 

A  new  Congregational  School  was  opened  at 
Halifax  on  Low  Sunday.  The  cost  was  £2,000,  and 
the  building  accommodates  500  scholars. 

A  bazaar  and  fine  art  exhibition  have  been  held 
at  Wakefield,  in  aid  of  funds  for  the  restoration 
of  the  parish  church. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Surveyors,  held  on  Monday,  April  21st,  the 
foUowingnames  were  read  and  passed  to  be  balloted 
for  on  May  19th,  1873  : — As  members — Dryland 
Haslam,  17,  Friar-street,Reading,  and  John  Wimble, 
2,  Walbrook,  E.G.  As  Associate— Spenser  W. 
G-ore,  16,  Whitehall-place,  S.W. 

On  S.  George's  Day  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  church  was  laid  near  Wakefield.  It  will  ac- 
commodate 300  worshippers,  at  a  cost  of  £1,200. 
Mr'  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  of  Westminster,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Thickett,  of  Horbury,  the  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  Meakin,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  Meakin 
and  Sons,  railway  contractors,  of  Chester,  was 
killed  on  Wednesday  week  at  Watford  station.  He 
went  to  Watford  a  few  days  since,  and  undertook 
a  personal  supervision  of  some  works  in  progress. 
He  had  executed  many  large  works  upon  the  Lon- 
don and  North- Western  Railway. 

Lord  Russell  will  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  Rev . 
Newman  Hall's  new  church  on  the  26th  of  June. 


The  Grocers'  Company,  at  the  court  held  last 
week,  voted  the  sum  of  £20,000  to  build  the 
new  wing  at  the  London  Hospital,  Whitechapel- 
road,  to  contain  200  beds,  now  urgently  required. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  T.  Gabriel,  timber 
merchant,  of  Lambeth  and  of  Streatham,  has  been 
proved,  the  personal  estate  being  sworn  under 
£200,000. 

The  found  ation-stone  of  new  parochial  schools 
at  Hindley,  Lancashire,  was  laid  on  Saturday.  The 
building  is  to  cost  £5,000. 

Mr.  Escott,  heretofore  borough  engineer  of  Bitrn- 
ley,  has  been  e!ect;ed  borough  engineer  of  Halifax, 
at  a  salary  of  £400  per  annum. 

The  boring  of  the  S.  Gothard  tunnel  was  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  March,  in  the  presence  of  M. 
Favre,  the  engineer. 

Tar  paving  is  about  to  be  largely  used  in  the 
parish  of  Cambervvell.  Its  cost  is  said  to  be  only 
one-third  the  cost  of  York  paving. 

Mr. Edwin  Edwards  announces  an  extensive  series 
of  etched  illustrations  by  him  of  the  fast  disappear- 
ing old  inns  in  various  parts  of  London  and  the 
provinces. 

The  new  Corn  Exchange  at  Doncaster,  which  has 
been  erected  by  the  Corporation  of  the  town  at  a 
cost  of  £2.'),000,  was  opened  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Solly  presided  on  Saturday  week 
oxer  a  conference  at  the  Artisans'  Club,  Newman- 
street,  Oxford-street,  which  had  been  called  with  a 
view  of  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  a  trades' 
guild  of  learning.  After  some  discussion  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  hailing  with  satisfaction  the  pro- 
posal to  form  such  an  institution,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Syndicate  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  and  with  all  other 
bodies  willing  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the 
people. 

Tlie  annual  congress  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  will  begin  at 
Norwich  on  October  1st.  Aboirt  £800  has  been 
raised  to  cover  the  expenses,  but  £500  more  is  re- 
quired. 

Tiflaeld  Church,  Towcester,  was  reopened  on 
Easter  Tuesday,  after  restoration,  at  a  cost  of 
£1,000. 

The  parish  church  of  Cheveley,  near  Newmarket, 
having  been  thoroughly  restored  and  the  chancel 
rebuilt,  was  consecrated  on  Wednesday  week  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Sedding,  architect. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Major-General  Alfred 
George  Goodwyn,  R.E.,  for  some  years  Under- 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Public 
Works  Department. 

Extensive  business  premises  in  Horsef air-street, 
Leicester,  for  Messrs.  Jacobs  and  Kennard,  were 
opened  on  Monday  last.  Messrs  Millican  and  Smith 
are  the  architects  of  the  buildings. 

A  new  church  was  consecrated  at  Betts-y-Coed 
on  Thursday  week.  The  cost  has  been  £5,000. 
Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin,  of  Lancaster,  are  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  Gethin  Jones  the  builder. 

Six  catoptric  lamps  hare  just  been  placed  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  National  Gallery,  Trafalgar- 
square,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Skelton,  the  inventor.  The 
same  burners  are  used  as  in  the  former  lamps,  and 
the  increased  light  contrasts  favourably  with  that 
given  by  the  former  arrangement.  A  new  and  ex- 
ceedingly simple  sliding  arrangement  for  opening 
the  lamp  is  also  introduced,  which  almost  entirely 
prevents  any  shadow  from  falling  on  the  pavement, 
and  facilitates  cleaning  the  lamp  and  lessens  its 
liability  to  breakage. 

Mr.  Warren  having  resigned  the  Presidentship 
of  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Mr. 
L.  Haghe  has  been  elected  in  his  place,  and  Mr.  W. 
L.  Leitch  as  Vice-President.  Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis, 
a  landscape  painter,  has  been  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Institute.  The  private  view  of  the  exhibi- 
tion took  place  on  Saturday,  and  the  gallery  was 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  Monday. 

We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Blyth  and  Sons, 
of  Chiswell-street,  have  registered  an  ingenious 
wash-stand  back  to  prevent  the  paper  on  the  wall 
behind  the  wash-stand  being  soiled.  It  consists 
of  a  neat  pattern  framework  protected  by  glass. 

A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  with  a  view  of 
presenting  Mr.  Newton,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with  a  recognition 
of  his  valuable  services  in  relation  to  the  great 
local  improvements  which  have  been  taken  in  hand 
by  the  central  authorities. 

A  new  organ  has  just  been  erected  by  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, of  Worcester,  in  the  parish  church  of  Felmer- 
sham,  near  Bedford. 

A  gratuity  of  £25  has  been  voted  to  the  widow 
of  Mr.  W.  Wilkins  by  the  Camberwell  Vestry,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  long  and  valuable 
services  rendered  by  him  whilst  in  their  employ 
as  clerk  of  the  sewers  works. 

The  memorial  stone  of  the  "  Citj'  Temple,"  now 
being  built  on  a  site  abutting  on  Holborn  Viaduct, 
for  Dr.  Parker  and  the  congregation  formerly 
worshipping  at  the  Poultry  Chapel,  is  to  be  laid  on 
Monday,  May  19th,  by  Dr.  Binney. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Bristol.— Between  700  nnd  800  carpenters  and 
joiners  in  Bristol  struck  yesterday  for  an  advance  o£ 
a  half-penny  per  hour. 

KoiNiiUiion.  —  The  dispute  between  the  master 
builder.s  and  masons  of  Edinburgh,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  result  in  a  strike  of  tho  latter  on  tho 
.5th  Instant,  has  been  amicably  settled.  The  subject  of 
dlsimte  was  the  rate  of  wages.  At  present  the  opera- 
tive masons  receive  Cjd.  per  hour,  and  a  (Jomand  was 
made  for  7id.  To  this  very  considerable  increase  the 
masters  long  demurred,  but  as  the  men  had  mtimated 
that  unless  their  demand  was  conceded  they  would 
cease  work  to-morrow,  the  employers  at  last  consented 
to  grant  the  rise  of  Jd.  per  hour. 

Liverpool.— The  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
Liverpool  operative  Joiners  and  their  employers  not 
having  been  amicably  adjusted,  the  workmen  struck 
work  on  Wednesday.  The  strike  will  have  the  effect 
of  stopping  many  building  operations  in  the  district, 
.and  it  is  feared  that  if  the  disagreement  is  not  speedily 
settled  tho  strike  will  be  of  a  protracted  nature. 

Shields.— The  house  painters  of  North  Shteld.shave 
given  notice  that  they  will  come  out  on  strike  unless 
they  obtain  an  advance  of  3s.  per  week  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  'i  i  hours  per  week. 


ASHTON  &  GKEE:N, 
'  Slate,  Iron,  and  MarWe  Morchauts,  and  Quarry  Asonts.— Koofinir 
SI atos— Bangor,  Blue,  Red,  or  Green,  Blue  Portmadoc  andWhitland 
Abbey  Green,  the  Now  "  Permanent"  Grcca  (weight  the  same  as 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  clenvaKe  equal). 

Prices  on  Wharf  in  Loudon. 
Why  12        2Jbyl2        20  by  10        18  by  10        18  by  9 
420«,  37Ds.  2S5s.  21ja.  2223. 6d. 


222s.  Bd.  170b.  212  s.  hil.  iJosi.  iia.ou. 
Per  m  of  1,200  Slates,  subject  to  a  discount.  Marble  and 
Enamelled  Slate  Chimney  Pieces,  Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  Stoves, 
Ranges,  and  Builders'  Ironmongery.  A.  S:  G.'a  Special  Kcd  Ridge 
Tiles  Largo  Show  of  all  Goods  at  14  and  15,  Bury-streat,  S.  Mary 
Axe,  London.  E.C.  Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accom- 
panying trado  card.  

TENDERS. 

Aldekshot,— For  new  club-room,  Ac.  at  the  "  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,"  Alder.shot.    Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect. 
Martin,  Wells,  and  Co.  (accepted)  £187    0  U 

Birmingham. — For  vaults  under  market  hall,  tlsh-slalls, 
and  other  works,  for  the  Corporation  of  the  Borough  of 
Birmingham.  Mr.  W.  Hale,  Architect.  Quantities 
supplied. 
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Vaults  under 
Market  Hall. 
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Market  Hall. 
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Total. 

CRANLEiflH. — For  large  room  and  other  additions  at 
the  "Onslow  Arms,"  Cranleigh,  Surrey.  Mr.  Henry 
Peak,  architect. 

Holden  and  Son  (accepted)  £355   0  0 

LiPHOoK. — For  additions  to  the  "  Eailway  Tavern,'' 
Liphook,  Hants.     Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect,  Guildford. 

Triggs  (accepted)   £'^67  10  0 

LONDON.— For  repairs  at' the  "Plough,"  High-street, 
Notting-hill.    Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect. 

Surmur   £179   0  0 

Taylor  :   1G7  13  0 

Mears    160   0  0 

Briudle  and  Go.  (accepted)    160   0  0 
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KiuTH.-For  public  olomontary  schools  for  575  children 
at  lC.it,h,  Kent.  Mr.  Uorbort  Ford,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied. 
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The  Three  Schools, 
including  Galleries 
for  Inl'auta,  Com- 
mittee and  Attend- 
ants' Booms,  Store, 


Boundary  Walls 
and  Fences. 


Su£ 


gested  Speciali- 
ties. 


Proposed  Kxtra 
Size  of  Girls'  and 
Boys'  Schools. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MONUVY  — UOVA!>  fNSTITUTF,  OT  BiUTIKH    A lUJIIITF.OTS.— 

Annual  (Joneral  Mooting  Of  Members  only,  for 
the  Election  of  Ofllcers,  &c.    8  p.m. 

SociETV  oif  Enuineeiis.— "  On  Chargmg 
and  Drawing  (5  as  Retorts  by  Machinery."  By 
Mr.  .John  Somorvillc.   7.:);)  p.m. 

Institution  of  Survkyous.- (1.)  "On 
Sewage  Farming,"  by  Mr.  W.  Uope.  (i.)  Dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Menzie's  paper  '■  On  Arterial 
Drainage  Works,  Water  Supply,  and  Sewage 
Drainage  Works  executed  at  Windsor  between 
the  years  1867  and  1873."  8  p.m. 
Tuesday— Institution  ok  Civil  Knoineehs.-"  On 
,  the  River  Clyde."  By  Mr.  James  Deas, 
M.Inst.C.  K.   8  p.m. 

Society   of    Biblical  Aiicn/U0Lo(JY.— 

8  pm. 

Wkdnksday. -SOCIETY  OP  ABTS.— "  On  Improvements 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Gun  Cotton."  By  Mr. 
S.  J.  Mackie.   8  pm. 

TlIUKSDAY.— SOOIETY  FOR  THE  KNCOUR  AaKMKNT  OF 
TilE  Fine  Ahts. — Third  Gonver.sazione  of  the 
Session,  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
iS.ljOp.m. 

Friday.— Architectural  Association.— Meeting  of 
Class  of  Construction  and  Practice  ;  Subject : 
"Founder  and  Smith."  Visitor  for  the  Even- 
ing Mr  Rowland  Plumbe.  (;.:iU  p  m  — Meeting  of 
Class  of  Design  ;  Subject :  "  Diniug-Room 
Buffet  (liu.  scale,  with  details).   8  p.m. 
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Infants'  Mistress' 
Residence,  includ- 
ing Yard  Walls,  Sec. 


Mr. 


London —For  four  warehouses  in  S.  Mary  Axe. 
T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  F.R.I.B.  4.,  architect 

Myers  and  Son   ,  .r'.>,o 

Higgs  

Brass   j-*'^ 

Conder   •••   ^i'oil 

Williams  and  Son   iv-a^ 

Axford  and  Whillier   H,  'jW 

Ashby  and  Sons   11,0;^  J 

Hart    IM'O 

Downs  and  (JO   11.-^,0 

Merritt  and  Ashby  ,   ll/iJJ 

Pritchard   11'  3f 

Newman  and  Mann    11,™-' 

Coleman    1 

Browne  and  Robinson    iU,b5U 

LONDON  —For  additions  to  a  warehouse  in  Watling- 
street.  City,  E.G.    Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  architect. 

Henshawand  Co  .-tl,o98   0  U 

Myers  and  Sons    1.380   0  0 

Lawrence  and  Sons   1,^74   u  o 

Brass  (accepted)    l'<ii^   'J  » 

Marlboro'.— For  Overton-eum-Fyfield  schools,  Marl- 
oro'  Wiltshire.   Mr.  0.  E.  Ponting,  architect 

Nightingale  (accepted)    1,008   0  0 

Pope    "f^   0  " 

Architect's  estimate    i,'ii-'>   "  o 

Nottingham.— For  new  offices  at  Basford,  near  Not- 
tingham for  Messrs.  Charles  Cox  and  Sons.  Quantuies 
supplied"  by  Messrs.  Hovenden,  Heath,  and  Berridge, 

Fish  and  Son  £1,395    "  ' 

Hopewell   |,387 

Lvnam   1,.370 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

Bond-street. — For  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the 
site  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  to  comprise  shops  on  the 
ground-floor,  with  suite  of  rooms  or  chambers  over.  Pre- 
miums of  £50  for  the  best,  and  £10  for  the  second  beat 
designs,  Mr.  Goddard,  1,  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford- 
s  trc  6 1 

City  of  London,  Mav  25,— The  Painters  offer  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  for  competition:— 1.  For  decorative  paint- 
in"  £5  and  £3.  2.  For  painting  from  natural  foliage  or 
flowers  £5  and  £3.  3.  For  freehand  drawing  and  de- 
sign £3  and  £2.  4.  For  marbling  and  graining,  liS  and 
£2.  '  H.  D.  Pritchard,  Painters'  Hall,  Little  Trinity-lane, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 

Haddlby,  Dorset,  May  6.— For  plans  and  specifloations 
for  the  erection  of  schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Tanner  Solicitor.  Wimbourue. 

Leicester,  Mav  11.— For  designs  for  mnnicipal  build- 
in  "S  to  comprise  all  public  offices,  assize  court,  and  police 
bu'udings.  Premiums  of  £2u0  for  the  best,  £100  for 
the  second  best,  £-50  for  the  third  best  designs.  T.  Stand- 
bridge,  Town  Clerk,  Leicester. 

MARSATB,  May  15.— For  plans  for  a  new  building  for 
the  branch  establishment  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Society's 
Asylum  at  Margate.    Premiums  of  100  guineas  for 
best,  and  50  guineas  for  the  second-best  design. 
H  Warwick,  93,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

RouNDHAY  Park,  Leeds.— For  plans  and  designs  for 
laying  out  part  of  the  above  estate  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  park,  and  the  remainder  as  sites  for  villa  resi- 
dences. Premiums  of  200  guineas  for  the  best,  100  gui- 
neas tor  the  second-best,  and  50  guineas  for  the  third- 
best  design.  C.  A.  Gurwood,  Town  Clerk,  Town-hall, 
Leeds. 

Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  5s.  Cd.  per  yard  super.  See  Building 
News,  December  27, 1872,  Mechanics'  Magazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free ;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  Invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENRY  C.  WEBB, 
TUeries,  Worcester.— [Advt.] 


the 
Mr.  W. 


Lynam, 
Dennett  and  Co.  (accepted) 


1,359 


0  0 
()  10 
0  0 
0  0 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BniLDTNQ  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RiNDELL,  SiUKDERS  &  CO.,  Limited 
Quarrymen  and  Stoiifc  Mercliants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to      ^^j.^  STONE  Office  : 

[•j^pyT.]  CORSHAM,  WILTS 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

vJREEN  ROOPISG-SL.VrES. 

As  supplied  to  II.R.n.  The  Priiiee  of  Wales  at  Sandringham 
The  Penmoylc  Sc.a-sroen  Sl.ate')  are  specia,ll7  ad.apted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildiags,  &c.,  &c. 
(Lesscosthj  than  ordinari/  Gothic  Tiling.) 
These  aur.xble  and  noa-absorhciit  slatea  caa  bo  obtaiued  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

in  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester  :— 

Per  Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates.  per  square 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7   2  17   6   Ilis.  M. 

Do.         do.     13  by  8  2  17   B   lbs.  Gd. 

Do.         do.    13  by  7    2   5   0    ..,..    . .  14s. 

Do  do.    12  by  7   1  18   6   13s. 

Do  do.    12  by  6  17   6   lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
cetlnionials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtaiued  on 
application  to 
MESSRS.  RANDULL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street.  Piccadilly,  W. 
and  at  Architectural  Museum  ,Tuftoii-street,  Westminster. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

A..RMLEY,  May  10.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  Chapel.  Jno.  M.  Fawcett,  Ar- 
chitect, 73,  Albion-street,  Leeds. 

Atcham  Union,  May  23.— For  additions  to  the  work- 
house at  Cross  Houses,  near  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  T.  Groves, 
Architect,  The  Priory,  Shrewsbury. 

Brighton,  May  6.— Tenders  for  the  supply  of  1-30 
fathoms  of  the  best  Baltic  yellow  deal  ends  for  firewood. 
A.  Morris,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Parochial  Offices, 
Brighton.  ,     ,  . 

Buenos  AyreS,  June  2.— For  the  water  supply,  drain- 
age sewering,  and  paving  of  the  city.  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman, 
Engineer  10,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

BuRFORD,  OxON,  May  17.— For  additions  to  a  farm 
homestead    Mr.  Jacobs,  Burford,  Oxon. 

BosLiNGTHoRPE,  May  7.— For  the  erection  of  an  addi- 
tional transept  and  organ-chamber  to  .S.  Michael's  Church. 
T.  Ambler,  Architect,  9,  Park-place,  Leeds. 

Chester,  May  10— For  the  construction  of  outfall, 
works  at  Sealand,  and  intercepting  sewers  from  Brough- 
ton  Ford  and  the  Liverpool-road.  Mr.  G.  A.Bell,  Engineer, 
Newgate-street,  Chester. 

Diocese  of  Durham.— Training  College  for  School- 
masters, May  10.— For  the  erection  of  new  dining-hall, 
lecture-room,  dormitories,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Crozier,  Archi- 
tect, Assize  Courts,  Durham. 

Durham,  May  5. — For  additions  and  alterations  to 
Bishop  Auckland  police-station,  and  for  the  erection  of  a 
police-station  at  S.  John's  Chapel,  Weardale.  Mr.  W. 
Crozier,  Architect,  Assize  Courts,  Durham. 

EcCLESHiLr,  Local  Board,  May  0.— For  the  supply  of 
1,500  tons  of  Skipton  limestone.  J.  B.  Senior,  Clerk  to 
the  Board,  Underclifle,  Bradford. 

Great  Western  Railway,  May  14— For  the  con- 
struction of  a  goods  shed  at  Great  Bridge  Station.  F.  G. 
Saunders,  Secretary,  Piiddington  Station,  W. 

Herts,  May  6.— For  the  erection  of  a  farm-house  and 
homestead  at  Quinbury-plaee,  near  Braughin.  R.  Hutch- 
inson, Architect,  Market-place,  Huntingdon. 

HORBURY,  May  8.— For  the  erection  of  a  warehouse 
0.  W.  Richardson,  Architect,  Bank  Buildings,  Westgate 
Wakelield. 

HUDDERSFIELD  SCHOOL  BOARD,  May  8.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Deighton  Board  School.  0.  G.  Abbott,  Clerk  to 
the  Board,  27,  Estate  Buildings,  Hudderslield. 


Hull,  May  C— For  the  erection  of  a  new  wing  to  the 
Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum  at  Spring  Bank.  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Brodriek,  Cogan  Chambers,  Hull. 

Ken.sington  Cbjibtlry,  Hanwell,  May  12.— For 
painting  and  general  repairs  to  the  chapels,  lodge,  and 
other  premises.  Mr.  J.  Broadbridgc,  Surveyor,  Vestry 
Hall,  Kensington. 

Kentohurch  Estate,  Kay  17.— For  the  cnnstrueti  in 
of  a  wrought-iron  lattice-girder  bridge  over  the  Uiver 
Mornow.   Mr.  T.  Curley,  C.  K.,  Bromy-hill,  Hereford. 

Kingston-upon-Hull,  May  7.— For  the  erection  of  two 
cemetery  chapels  at  the  new  cemetery  in  the  Iledon-road. 
J.  F.  Sharp,  Boro,  Engineer.  Town-hall  Hull. 

Kingston-upon-Hull  School  Board,  May  12.— For 
the  erection  of  Lincoln-street  school.  D.  J.  O'DouogUue, 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  Town  Hall,  Hull. 

Midland  Railway  Company,  May  fi.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  tifty  cottages  and  formation  of  streets  at  Totoa 
noar  Kent.   Engineer's  Offlco,  Midland  Railway,  Derby. 

Midland  Railway,  May  S.— For  additions  to  the  Pro- 
vender Stores  at  Wellingborough.  Engineer's  Oltice, 
Midland  Railway,  Leicester. 

MiLDENHALL  SCHOOT/  BOARD,  May  22.— For  the  erection 
of  school  buildings.  Mr.  O.  Isaacson,  Clerk  to  the  Board, 
Mildcnhall,  Suffolk. 

North-eastern  Railway.— Darlington  Section, 
-^.^y  i\—YoT  the  erection  of  a  new  passenger  station  at 
Mi(ldlesbro'-on-Tees.  J.  E.Macnay,  Secretary,  Railway 
OfOccs,  Darlington. 

PaNTBG,  near  Pontypool,  May  7.— For  the  enlarge 
men  t  and  restoration  of  the  parish  church.  Rev.  W.  N. 
Kliot,  Panteg Rectory,  Pontypool. 

PuDSEY  Cemetery,  May  1-3.— For  the  supply  and  erec- 
tion of  boundary  walling,  entrances,  iron  gates  and  rail- 
ing, &c.  William  Gay,  Architect  and  Surxeyor,  10,  Ex- 
charge  Buildings,  Bradford.  . 

Rivek  School  Board,  May  8.— For  the  erection  of 
schools  and  tcacliers'  residence.  T.  Fo.\,  Clerk  to  the 
Board,  Townvvall-street,  Dover. 

RoUNDliAY,  LekDS,  May  17.— For  the  erection  of  20 
villa  residences  for  the  Roundhay  Park  Villa  Club.  J. 
Hall,  Architect,  Leeds,  and  Messrs.  Marsden  and  Bennett, 
Popplewell's  Chambers,  Bradford. 

S.  Mary,  Islington,  May  5.— For  the  erection  of  mor- 
tuary building.s  at  the  Chapel-of-Ease  Ground,  Holloway  ■ 
road.  J.  Laytou,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry  OfBces,  Upper- 
street,  Islington.  ,  „  .  ...  ,p 
S  Mauylebone,  May  10.— 1.  For  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  required  for  first,  second,  and  third 
class  swimming  baths ;  for  males  first  and  second 
class,  private  baths  for  males,  and  females,  public 
washhouses  and  drying-room,  board-room  offices,  super- 
intendent's apartments,  and  other  buildings.  2.  For  the 
construction  and  fitting-up  and  putting  to  work  of  the 
necessary  boilers  and  machinery.  3.  For  constructing 
and  fltting-up  hot-air  or  Turkish  baths.  4.  For  the  con- 
struction of  a  ladies'  swimming  bath.  5.  For  the  con- 
struction of  a  gallery  round  the  first-class  metf  s  swim- 
ming bath.  0.  For  the  construction  of  an  arc'aed  iron 
roof  over  the  first  class  men's  swimming  bath,  in  lieu  of 
an  iron  trussed  roof.  Mr.  L.  H,  Isaacs,  Architect,  3,  Veru- 
lara  Buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C. 

SOOTH  Bersted  School  Board,  May  8.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  boys',  girls',  and  infants'  schools  at  Bognor.  Mr. 
A.  Smith,  Architect,  Aston  House,  Bognor. 

Upnoe,  near  Rochester.— For    the  erection  o.  a 
school  chapel.    Mr.   Christian,  8a,  WhiteViall-place,  S.W. 
War  Department  Contracts,  Aldek.shuT,  May  I4. 

 For  external  painting  and  internal  painting,  pap  -rhang- 

ing  colouring,  &c.,  at  the  Royal  Ariillery  and  East  Infau- 
trv  Barracks.   Commaudinir  Royal  Engineer,  Aldershot. 

'War  Department  Contracts,  May  8.— For  external 
and  internal  painting,  <tc.,  at  the  Hoyal  Victoria  Hospital, 
Netley.  Col.  R.  Bm-naby,  Koyai  Engineer  Office,  Ports- 
mouth. ,„  „ 

War  Department  Contracts,  May  10.— For  con- 
structing a  sea-wall  at  Circular  Redoubt,  Eastbourne. 
Bt.  Lieut. -Col.  C.  E.  Cumberland,  Royal  Engineer  Omce, 
19,'Rosehill-terrace,  Brighton. 

WeTHErby,  May  1-2.- For  the  erection  of  two  ceme- 
tery chapels  at  Wetherby.  Jno.  Shaw,  Architect,  31, 
Victoria  Chambers,  Leeds. 

Woolwich  Union,  May  8.— For  the  erection  of  vagrant 
wards.  E.  B.  Sargent,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Union 
Workhouse,  Plumstead. 

Woktley,  near  Leeds,  May  a— For  the  erection  of  a. 
block  of  oEee  buildings.  C.  S.  and  A.  J.  Nelson,  Archi- 
tects, Albert  Chambers,  Park-row,  Leeds. 


BANKRUPTS. 

dividend  meetings. 
W.  Morley,  Royal-hill  and  Queen  Elizabeth-row,  Green- 
wich, painter  and  plumber. 

DECLARATION  OF  DIVIDEND. 
B.  F.  Joslin,  Maldon,  stonemason,  div.  Is.  9d. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATIONS. 
James  Deane,  Irvine,  irontounder.  May  2,  at  1.— John 
McArthur  Campbell,  Glasgow,  oil  merchant.  May  C,  at 
12.  ^  

PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Butterton  and  Light,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
civil  engineers.— Millner  and  Caddick,  Birmingham,  iron- 
masters —Francis  and  Tm-ner,  Sheffield,  saw  manufac- 
turers.—Griffiu  and  Ward,  Birmingham,  glass  manufac- 
turers.—Lancaster  and  Settle,  Rastricli,  ironfounders  and 
machine  makers.— Booth  and  Caistor,  Halifax,  mining 
engineers  and  architects.— Josejih  Nicholson  and  Co., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  Leadgate,  slaters  and  slate 
merchants.— Done  and  Davies,  Shrewsbury,  glass  stamers. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN 
CONSTRUCTION. 

(From  the  Puhlic  Ledga:) 
Lead. 

Pig— Foreign   .    .    .   .  per  ton 

„     English  W.B.    .    .  „ 

„     Lead  Co   „ 

„  Other  brands  .  .  „ 
Sheet  Milled  ....  „ 
Shot,  Patent  ....  ,, 
Bed  or  minium    ...  „ 

White  Dry  '  

„   ground  in  ol  „ 


£22  15 

0 

£0  0 

0 

24  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

24- 10 

0 

0  0 

0 

23  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

24  15 

0 

0  0 

0 

26  15 

0 

26  15 

0 

25  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

29  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 
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ART  AT  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 

IN  order  that  an  International  Exhibition 
shall  be  really  instructive,  its  visitors 
must  take  with  them,  if  not  certain  distinct 
principles,  at  least  some  tests  of  the  quality  of 
that  which  they  are  about  to  see  ;  otherwise 
the  are  necessarily  confused,  and  their  minds 
are  obsciu-ed  by  the  variety  and  difference  of 
the  objects  represented.  Confining  ourselves, 
for  the  moment,  to  the  art  galleries  now  newly 
opened  at  Kensington,  we  would  point  to  a 
few  topics  of  study,  useful  to  thoughtful  per- 
sons in  relation  to  them.  By  "  art "  we  now 
mean  painting ; — not  doors  of  sculptured 
malachite,  gates  of  beaten  bronze,  coloured 
glass,  gold  and  silver  plate,  or  architectural 
fountains  ;  but  the  genius  so  powerf idly  illus- 
trated at  Leeds,  at  Derby,  at  Dublin,  at  Man- 
chester, at  Paris,  and  at  London  heretofore, 
which  has  illuminated  Christian  history. 
There  are  many  examples  of  it,  bad  and  good, 
at  South  Kensington,  indicating  most  of  the 
typical  events  — the  Fall  of  Lucifer,  the 
Creation,  the  great  dynasty  of  Prophets,  the 
Life  and  Passion  of  our  Lord  ;  and  so  forth, 
to  the  Last  Judgment  itself.  These,  when 
first  put  upon  wooden  or  canvas  squares, 
were,  as  Lady  Eastlake  once  wrote, ' '  the  Books 
of  the  Simple;"  they  taught  the  Scriptural 
history.  Of  many,  still  cherished,  the  artists 
are  utterly  unknown.  Glories  of  colour, 
prowess  of  anatomical  delineation,  dignities  of 
form,  and  beauties  of  face  have  descended  to 
us  from  the  hands  of  men  whose  names  are  as 
dead  as  the  martjTS  themselves.  Well,  let  the 
wanderer  through  these  galleries — after  pass- 
ing among  a  thousand  miscellanea  which  can 
be  better  inspected  at  the  British  Museum — 
fix  his  glance  upon  the  works  purporting  to 
set  forth  the  annals  of  our  faith.  First,  the 
ideal  heads  of  the  Saviour.  Originally,  it  wiU 
be  remarked,  they  were  suggested  by  the 
Classic  mould ;  but  the  examples  here  are 
rare  and  poor,  room  being  made  for  modern 
pibbish  to  their  exclusion.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  desired  that,  in  these  great  rivalries 
of  genius,  less  favour  should  be  shown 
to  mere  marine  and  cattle-pieces,  and  more 
to  those  works  which  distinctly  set  forth 
the  ideals  of  successive  ages.  Thus,  as  we 
have  suggested — and  the  matter  is  of  im- 
portance to  all  fresco-painting,  win- 
dow-staining, and  altar  -  illustration  —  the 
question — How  should  the  Divine  Head  be 
depicted  ? — in  the  Byzantine  fashion,  with  the 
divided  and  falling  hair,  the  elongated  fea- 
tures, the  forked  beard  ;  or  as  Angelico  con- 
ceived it,  less  lovely  in  expression  (if  the 
term  may  be  permitted)  and  more  human  ? 
That  magnificent  period  which  brought  forth 
such  a  magnificent  effloresence  of  Art — the 
fifteenth  century — left  us  few  ideas  upon 
this  subject,  towards  which  the  entire  Chris- 
tian heart  was  yearning.  The  easels  of  that 
epoch  were  bright  with  the  Madonna,  the 
Infant,  the  Entombment,  and  the  Ascension — 
the  Cross,  and  Crown,  and  Tears ;  but  they 
seldom  idealised  the  preaching  Christ,  and  so 
Da  Vinci  won  the  foremost  place,  even  though 
Ghirlanda-jo,  Mantegna,  and  Raffaelle  himself 
contended.  The  Venetians,  as  wiU  be  evident 
to  the  most  cursory  critics,  make  the  counten- 
ance too  earthly,  while  the  Dutch  uniformly 
degrade  it.  Even  Vandyck,  though  powerful, 
is  coarse  ;  whUe  Rembrandt,  with  all  his  piety 
of  tone  and  touch,  scarcely  rises  into  tho  re- 
semblance of  a  truly  holy  expression.  Of 
course,  aU  Art  borrows  tints  from  the  era  to 
which  it  belongs,  and,  therefore,  makes  the 
past,  in  a  certain  degree,  contemporary  with 
itself ;  but  it  has  been  truthfully  said  that 


the  earlier  works  of  Art  are  as  full  of  dates 
and  natui-al  sequence  of  formation  to  the 
Christian  archa3ologist,  as  arc  the  strata  of  the 
earth  to  the  practised  eye  of  tho  geologist. 
Both  have  their  laws,  never  departed  from  ; 
and  we  may  as  soon  look  for  a  motif  of  the 
sixteenth  century  in  a  work  of  the  eleventh, 
as  for  modern  remains  in  an  ancient  deposit. 
In  point  of  fact,  those  who  study  pictures  as 
endeavouring  to  elicit  a  meaning  from  them, 
must  remember  that  there  is  a  childhood  in  all 
things.  When  Christian  art  first  arose.  Pagan 
art  had  been  debilitated,  disgraced,  ex- 
hausted, though  its  traditions  lingered  long 
upon  the  earth.  Yet  the  young  school  was 
embarrassed  and  bewildered  by  the  old 
teachers.  These  old  teachers  had  revealed 
the  utmost  magic  of  human  beauty  to  man, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  allure  earthly  natures 
to  portraits  of  agony  and  sorrow.  The  art 
exemplified  in  the  Roman  Catacombs,  in- 
tensely interesting  as  bearing  upon  the 
earliest  records  and  relics  of  our  faith,  is  a  mys- 
tery which  no  scholarship  has  ever  unravelled. 
It  was  a  work  done  amid  labyrinths  properly 
belonging  to  the  dead,  and  above  these  buried 
fragments  still  rose  the  proud  triumphs  of  a 
sculpture,  never  excelled  imless  at  Athens. 
The  "  Columbus  of  the  Catacombs,"  as  he 
was  called — the  Maltese  Antonio  Bosio — who 
compiled  the  first  volumes  entitled  ' '  Roma 
Subterranea,"  gave  to  the  world  a  mass  of 
those  dark  mazes,  and  preserved  for  us  in- 
numerable treasxu-es,  besides  providing  a  clue 
for  all  future  explorers.  From  him  we  gained 
our  earliest  knowledge  of  those  wonderful 
mural  paintings  which  are  so  singularly  paral- 
leled by  the  pencils  of  Giotto  and  Cimabue. 
They  are  perishing  now.  Air  and  smoke  have 
done  their  worst  upon  colours  designed  for 
secrecy  and  darkness ;  photography  cannot 
reach  them.  Yet  zealous  decipherers  have 
sought  among  them  for  historical  phases 
which  every  one  who  looks  at  a  picture  of  any 
of  these  schools  should  also  seek — the  tree 
with  the  serpent  twined  round  it,  identical 
with  the  Greek  scene  imagined  from  the  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides — yet  this  was  not,  in  its 
essence.  Paganism ;  it  rather  represented  a 
wish  to  endue  the  fresh  and  higher  faith  with 
form.  These  identities  and  similarities  might 
lead  us  far  astray  were  they  loosely,  or  only 
conjecturally,  construed.  However,  the 
squalidness  of  the  International  Exhibition  at 
the  Albert  Hall  is  nowhere  more  pitifully 
displayed  than  in  this  department  of  art. 

But  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  after  all, 
exhibitions  are — at  aU  events,  at  first — very 
genuine  or  useful  schools  for  the  study  of  art. 
Even  the  glowing  display  at  Vienna  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  much  better  than  a 
dazzling  and  bewildering  show  ;  while  all  who 
have  had  experience  of  oiu-  own  Royal 
Academy  confess  that  its  displays  count  rather 
among  the  fashionable  festivities  of  the  season 
than  as  opportunities  of  teaching.  Nor  is  this 
unnatural.  Even  the  more  exclusive  exhi- 
bitions in  PaU-Mall  are  little  more  than  ex- 
cuses for  elegant  afternoon  lounges.  They 
all,  indeed,  do  bring  together,  in  contrast, 
the  art  ty|3es  of  different  countries,  so  that 
the  tyro  who  cares  to  understand  a  little  of 
the  subject  may  distinguish,  in  time,  between 
a  French  and  a  Flemish,  a  purely  Dutch  and 
an  English  master — possibly  between  English, 
Italian,  French,  and  German  sculptiire.  But, 
in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  pay  little  attention 
to  the  buzz  and  rustle  about  him.  Italy  ap- 
pears somewhat  shj^  of  telling  to  strangers, 
unless  they  visit  the  beautiful  peninsula,  the 
history  of  her  marble  art ;  but  there  have  been 
glimpses  of  it  in  successive  International  Ex- 
hibitions— in  London,  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
and  now  at  Vienna — with  a  few  illustrations, 
also,  at  South  Kensington.  In  Italian  sculp- 
ture, mythology  ceases,  which  is  one  grand 
distinction  to  be  borne  in  mind.  We  have  no 
more  gods  and  goddesses,  njrmphs  and 
naiads,  Greek  philosophers,  or  Roman  em- 
perors and  generals.  The  Vatican  alone 
relates  that  narrative  in  all  its  completeness. 
True,  the  statue  of  Bartolomeo  Coleoni  de- 


serves to  be  ranked  among  antique  trophies, 
as  do  the  monument  of  Montorio,  the  Moses 
of  Michael  Angelo,  the  Three  Marys  in  the 
Certosa  at  Pavia  ;  and  the  sepulchral  figure 
of  Gaston-de-Foix  at  Milan.  Still,  the  two 
classes  of  works  bear  no  comparison  one  with 
another.  They  speak,  so  to  express  it,  various 
languages.  We  are  alluding,  however,  more 
particularly  to  national  rivalries  in  art.  Since 
1862,  the  different  schools  of  Etirope  have 
been  vaguely  endeavouring  to  learn  from  one 
another.  The  French,  strange  to  say,  have 
manifested  a  decided  fascination,  inspired  in 
them,  notwithstanding  their  orthodox  tradi- 
tions, by  the  wayward  Northern  genius.  Even  so 
early  as  1855,  when  our  pictures  were  first  seen 
in  Paris  (Frenchmen  rarely  travel  abroad,  or 
across  the  Channel  at  any  rate,  to  see  such 
things)  they  excited  general  surprise.  Before 
that  period  the  French  mind  was  in  that  state 
of  uncertainty  about  the  very  existence  of 
English  art  which  was  represented  by  the 
Parisian  lady  who  exclaimed,  "  So  you 
English  actually  have  painters  among  you !  " 
But  thence  until  1862,  French  critics  had  no 
means  of  assiiring  themselves  that  they  had 
not  been  astonished  into  a  degree  of  admira- 
tion which  further  knowledge  would  not 
sustain.  Thus  it  was  at  first  a  wonder,  next 
a  collision,  and  finally  an  alliance.  The 
Exposition  on  the  Champ  de  Mars  introduced 
them  again  to  our  artists,  whose  reception,  if 
equally  respectful,  was  less  favourable  ;  they 
were  accused  of  employing  violent  crudities 
in  colour,  strange  contrasts  in  composition, 
and  vxilgar  moralisings  on  canvas.  They 
discovered,  however,  an  identity  between  the 
ideas  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  those  of  M.  Proud- 
hon,  a  comparison  the  justice  of  which  will 
be  admitted  by  those  who  remember  Mr. 
Ruskin's  "Notes  on  Art"  andM.  Proudhon's 
remarkable  pamphlet  on  "  Pre-Raphaelitism." 
The  French,  moreover,  as  critics  will  re- 
member, were  absolutely  startled  by  Holman 
Hunt's  "  Light  of  the  World,"  but  they  have 
since  assiduously  endeavoured  to  emulate  its 
manner,  with  more  or  less  success,  notwith- 
standing their  stiU  unrevoked  protest  against 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  painted.  In 
fact,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  for  one 
nation  to  comprehend,  in  its  essence,  the  art 
of  another.  We  may  be  charmed  by 
Meissonier,  and  could  equal  him  in  our  own, 
but  not  in  his  way.  Every  eye  is  struck  by 
the  fire  and  candle-lights  of  Schendel,  yet  we 
may  see  them  in  fiity  exhibitions  without 
detecting  the  secret,  or  rather  instinct,  which 
illuminates  a  square  of  wood  or  canvas 
with  them.  So  with  Fisk's  "Last  Evening 
of  Jesus  at  Nazareth ;  "  the  Parisians  confess 
themselves  unable  to  understand  it ;  and  yet 
more  so  with  "  The  Afterglow  in  Egj-pt:  " 
they  complained  of  it  as  in  itself  a  sphinx  and 
a  riddle.  Thus,  again,  when  the  gorgeous 
galleries  of  1887  were  opened,  nothing  per- 
plexed the  French  critics  more  than  Millais's 
"  The  Romans  Leaving  Britain,"  "  Eve  of 
S.  Agnes,"  and  "An  Enemy  Sowing  Tares." 
They  regarded  our  landscapes  as  being  far  too 
much  preoccupied  with  accessories ;  for  our 
historical  painting  they  had  little  or  no  respect 
— indeed,  they  do  not  believe  that  the  tradi- 
tion known  as  "  High  Art,"  in  much  of  this 
variety,  and  in  most  of  its  prejudice,  is  shown. 
With  respect  to  our  portrait-painting,  their 
criticisms  were  severe,  but  frequently  just. 
It  is,  almost  without  exception,  defective  in 
design,  composition,  and  colour.  Reynolds 
and  Gainsborough  were  masters  ;  biit  they  had 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Holbein  and  Corregio,  while 
our  portrait-painters,  as  a  rule,  never  study 
at  all,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  In  the 
great  European  movement  of  Art,  which 
France  has  followed,  England  has  scarcely 
shared  at  aU.  The  English  are  content 
with  mere  academical  tuition.  Will  the 
splendid  examples  now  displayed  at  Vienna 
stimulate  our  artists  to  nobler  ideas  ?  The 
Belgians  became  conscious  of  their  own  deca- 
dence in  1815,  and  did  not  disdain  to  learn 
from  David,  the  exile  who  was  flying  from  the 
brother  of  the  man  for  whose  execution  he  had 
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voted.  From  the  days  of  lUibons  and  Van- 
dyck,  Flanders  had  produced  nothing  splcauhd 
in  the  form  of  art;  but  a  foreigner  unfolded 
his  genius,  and  the  Flemish  spirit  was  revm- 
iied.  David  aroused  their  ambition ;  ho 
di'ilicd  and  disciplined  them  in  the  driest  and 
most  masculine  of  schools;  during  fifteen 
years  his  influence  continued  supreme,  until 
another  impulse  came  from  Paris.  The  Classic 
style,  as  it  was  called,  disappeared ;  Gallait 
arose  ;  after  him,  Henri  Leys,  of  Antwerp, 
who  sought  his  inspiration  among  the  works 
of  Van-Eyck,  Memlin,  and  Holbein,  thus 
pro^dng  the  effect  which  even  a  foreign  sugges- 
tion might  have  were  our  artists  to  travel 
less  as  critics  or  copyists  and  more  as  pupils, 
whether  to  International  Exhibitions  or  to 
galleries  abroad.  Some  of  our  younger  race  do 
attempt  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the 
Italian  genius  ;  but  their  emulation  generally 
results  in  a  kind  of  decorated  grace,  rather 
than  in  pure  beauty,  and  there  lies  the  differ- 
ence. The  Flemings  committed,  perhaps,  a 
fault  when  they  restricted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  German  examples  ;  nevertheless,  the 
results  have  almost  justiiied  the  preference, 
and  hence  we  may  hope  that,  as  these  art- 
rivalries  mingle,  art-inspirations  may  mingle, 
though  it  might  be  regretted  were  all  the 
schools  and  manners  fused  in  one .  It  would  b  e  a 
pity,  for  instance,  to  lose  the  distinction  be- 
tween such  painters  as  Henri  Leys  and  Alma- 
Tade'ma.  The  latter  is  not  to  be  named  in  the 
same  day  with  the  former  in  point  of  either 
the  technical  or  the  sympathetic  artistic 
qualities;  while  the  former  is,  in  an  equal 
ratio,  superior  to  the  latter  in  large 
and  varying  appreciations.  Yet  the  one 
was  the  pupil  of  the  other.  Not  to  delay,  we 
may  note  in  the  assemblage  at  Vienna,  the  great 
academical  school  of  Munich,  with  Kaulbach 
at  its  head,  contrasted  with  the  more  popular 
Diisseldorf  band,  from  which  it  might  derive 
some  lessons  calculated  to  confer  a  warmth 
and  flush  upon  its  now  cold  and  rigid  art. 
The  teachers  of  Diisseldorf  were  pre-eminently 
French,  as  those  of  Denmark  were  German. 
Therefore,  though  we  doubt  the  immediate 
influence  of  International  Exhibitions  upon 
the  art  of  Europe,  it  is  nevertheless  reasonable 
to  believe  that  as  they  multiply  and  succeed 
one  another,  their  lessons  wiU  not  be  entirely 
lost,  since  they,  at  any  rate,  expand  the 
student's  vision,  and  show  him  the  heights  to 
which  he  must  aspire  if  he  be  ambitious  of 
doing  work  which  shall  make  his  name 
memorable. 


AECHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
(FiEST  Notice.) 

THE  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
representative  display  of  the  work  of  the 
year  compressed  into  the  limits  of  a  single 
gallery  we  have.  True  it  is  that  there  are 
many  important  works  which  are  never  sent 
for  exhibition,  and  which,  but  for  the  illustra- 
tions given  in  such  journals  as  the  Building 
News,  would  be  known  only  to  a  limited  sec- 
tion of  the  public  ;  and  true  also  is  it  that  were 
a  tithe  of  the  work  deserving  publicity  offered 
to  the  Academicians  the  meagre  space  given 
up  by  them  to  architecture  would  not  admit 
of  one-half  being  seen.  Still,  a  great  deal  of 
public  opinion  is  formed  upon  specimens  not 
more  relatively  adequate  to  represent  the  whole 
class  of  works  of  art  to  which  they  belong 
than  ninety-eignt  drawings  hung  in  the  lec- 
ture-room of  the  Royal  Academy  are  to  represent 
the  architecture  of  the  year  1872  ;  and  we  may 
find  a  good  deal  of  such  work  and  such  change 
as  has  been  going  on  hinted  at,  if  not  epito- 
mised, on  these  walls.  Draughtsmanship 
hardly  seems  to  be  on  the  advance,  jirdging 
from  the  great  proportion  of  harsh,  inartistic 
line-drawings,  and  of  weak,  pale  water- 
colours,  displayed.  A  few  drawings,  it  is 
true,   are  submitted  which  leave  little  or 


nothing  to  1)0  desired,  and  a  fair  proportion 
are  tolerably  successful ;  but  the  standard  of 
merit  is  decidedly  below  that  of  last  year. 
The  work  is  pretty  e(iually  divided  between 
sacred  and  secidar  subjects  and  Gothic  and 
Classic  styles  ;  and  most  of  the  old  favourites 
are  exhibitors  of  fair  specimens  of  work.  One 
novelty,  at  least,  has  to  be  noted,  and  it  is 
well  worth  remark.  The  curious  and  grow- 
ing passion  for  Late  Elizabethan  work  which 
has  developed  itself  among  a  certain  set  of 
"advanced"  architects  has  come  to  the  front 
in  this  exhibition  in  a  way  which  has  not 
been  hitherto  customary,  and  several  of  the 
most  striking  drawings  are  specimens  of  this 
manner,  and  as  such  are,  perhaps,  more  than 
ordinarily  noteworthy. 

The  place  of  honour  at  the  Academy  is  given 
to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  design  for  Edinburgh 
Cathedral  (1156),  shown  by  a  large,  rather 
tame,  pen-and-ink  perspective  drawing  of  the 
exterior.  We  feel  it  less  necessary  to  criticise 
this  and  the  rival  designs,  so  far  as  they  are 
shown  here,  than  it  would  have  been  had  not 
illustrations  of  them  been  placed  so  fuUy 
before  our  readers.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  avoid  saying  that,  fine  as  many  points  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  design  undoubtedly  are,  it 
is  (the  thin  spires  notwithstanding)  a  magni- 
fied parish  church  rather  than  a  cathedral. 
The  interior  is  shown  by  a  hard  if  powerful 
pen-and  ink  drawing  (1119)  and  though  the 
fine  monumental  character  of  the  vaulted  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  general  dignity  of  treat- 
ment, dissipate  the  feeling  raised  by  the  exte- 
rior, it  is  not  possible  to  feel  thoroughly  satis- 
fied by  the  effect  which  this  view  produces.  _ 

Two  other  competitors  have  sent  in  their 
designs,  Mr.  Burges  and  Mr.  Street.  Mr. 
Burges's  design  resembles  his  Cork  Cathedi-al 
in  many  respects,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  outline  given  to  its  exterior  (1133), 
by  the  fine  spires  and  stiU  finer  central  fleche 
which  adorn  it,  and  for  the  largeness  due  to 
the  use  of  simple  windows  of  comparatively 
small  size.  The  interior  is  shown  by  a  draw- 
ing (1148)  which  in  our  opinion  is  the  most 
attractive  coloured  drawing  in  the  collection. 
It  is  thoroughly  true  to  the  French  originals 
which  have  been  consulted  as  precedents,  and 
full  of  fine  feeling  for  proportion,  dignity,  and 
colour.  Mr.  Street  contributes  a  pen-and-ink 
view  of  the  exterior  of  his  design  (1143) 
hardly  up  to  his  usual  mark,  and  a  tinted  in- 
terior (1132)  which  rivals  Mr.  Burges's  in 
beauty  of  execution,  and  exhibits  finely  the 
attractive  features  of  Mr.  Street's  very  excel- 
lent composition ;  dignity  and  brightness  seem 
combined  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  this  view, 
which  shows  to  great  advantage  the  groined 
eastern  end  and  a  portion  of  the  nave  also. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott  exhibits  no  other  building. 
Mr.  Street  sends  a  very  picturesque  and  well- 
drawn  half-timbered  rectory-house  (1183)  and 
reminds  us  that  he  is  at  work  upon  the  Law 
Courts  by  a  beautiful  pen-and-ink  interior  of 
the  great  vaulted  central  hall  of  that  build- 
ing— an  artistic  drawing  in  his  happiest,  freest 
manner,  full  of  beauties,  and  giving  good 
promise  that  those  who  live  long  enough  will 
see  London  enriched  with  a  gem  of  arcliitec- 
tural  art  when  this  hall  is  completed.  _  Mr. 
Barry  does  not  exhibit,  nor  does  Mr.  Smirke  ; 
but  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  sends  two  drawings. 
One  of  these,  the  design  for  a  new  church  at 
Bournemouth  (1170)  is  simple  and  A-igorous, 
but  we  venture  to  think  a  little  bald  ;  the  other 
drawing  (1167),  a  view  of  new  offices  now  in 
course  of  erection  in  Leadenhall-street,  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  of  the  series  of  semi- 
Elizabethan  contributions  to  which  we  made 
reference  in  our  opening  remarks.  A  front 
divided  into  bays  by  means  of  enormous  brick- 
]Hers,  between  which  the  projecting  windows 
of  an  Elizabethan  facade  are  formed,  is  here 
shown.  It  has  no  doubt  been  cramped  by  the 
requirements  of  the  Building  Act,  but  in  the 
maiu  it  is  faithful  to  the  letter  of  the  style 
chosen  ;  large  coved  cornice,  impressed  plaster, 
small  square  panes,  all  are  there,  thoroughly 
truthful,  very  clever,  but  combining  to  form 
an  anachronism  of  the  most  startling  quality. 


This  lilizabcthan  phase  of  revival  is  shown 
l)y  Mr.  Brydon's  drawing  (1134)  of  a  proposed 
dining-room,  quaintly  arranged,  powerfully 
draAvn,  in  the  main  cleverly  designed,  faithful 
to  precedent,  even  to  the  extent  of  reproducing 
the  old  original  chimney-corner  in  bold  de- 
fiance of  the  present  price  of  coals  ;  this  design 
is  one  which  causes  more  regret  than  pleasure  ; 
for  a  revival  of  a  debased,  though  picturesque 
phase  of  architecture,  can  hardly  be  called 
progress.  Another  contribution  to  the  same 
group  by  Messrs.  Woodzell  and  CoUcutt  re- 
presents some  business  premises  to  be  erected 
at  Ludgatc-circus  (1136),  and  though  a  cer- 
tain hard  formality  in  the  drawing  tells 
against  it,  this  design,  like  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw's,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  is  un- 
doubtedly telling  and  clever.  We  doubt 
whether  the  large  pointed  arch  in  the  centre 
is  the  proper  treatment  of  the  crowning  gable, 
and  in  all  probability  the  design  would  gain 
in  consistency  and  effect  if  this  feature  were 
abandoned.  Something  of  the  same  taste 
for  debased  Renaissance  runs  through  Mr. 
Bodley's  successful  competition  design  for 
the  offices  of  the  London  School  Board 
(1 158),  though  a  good  deal  of  Continental  feel- 
ing has  been  imported  into  the  design,  and. 
the  building  will  closely  resemble  Late  Renais- 
sance buildings  in  towns  of  France  and 
Switzerland,  having  a  profuse  amount  of 
window  space,  a  little  red-brick  and  stone 
dressings ;  it  is  three  stories  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  an  attic  with  an  elaborate  dormer 
window,  almost  rising  to  the  sii5e  and  import- 
ance of  a  gable.  Mr.  John  Scott  exhibits 
his  competition  design  for  this  building 
(1141),  a  work  somewhat  below  the  good  level 
which  other  designs  by  the  same  architect 
have  reached.  His  brother,  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott, 
jun.,  sends  a  most  interesting  and  elaborate 
drawing,  which  has  been  hung  cruelly  high. 
It  represents  a  new  reredos  for  Boston  parish 
church,  and  is  evidently  full  of  learning  and 
skill.  The  reredos  is  filled  with  coloured 
figure-sculpture,  surmounted  by  elaborate 
tabernacle  work.  Richly  painted  folding- 
doors  stand  thrown  open  on  either  nave,  and 
an  elaborate  altar-frontal  is  shown.  Such  a 
drawing  ought  unquestionably  to  have  been 
hung  at  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  Mr.  Scott  will  send  it  in  a  future 
year  to  the  South  Kensington  Exhibition, 
where  space  is  plentiful,  and,  consequently, 
most  of  the  elaborate  drawings  can  be  weU 
seen.  _  • 

A  strildng,  we  had  almost  said  a  specious, 
drawing  (1155),  by  Mr.  Brewer,_  of  Mr. 
Penrose's  proposal  for  decorating  S.  Paul's, 
hangs  immediately  above  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
Edinburgh  design.  It  simply  shows  the  ceil- 
ing, gilded  and  coloured  in  a  way  which  is 
safe  because  common-place,  but  which  would 
not  in  reality  produce  even  the  degree  of 
effect  Mr.  Brewer's  di-awing  has  obtained  for 
it,  for  with  great  cleverness  he  has  suppressed 
the  stonework  of  the  nave  piers  and  arches, 
and  has  contrasted  the  ceiling  with  the  heavy 
masses  of  wood-carving  belonging  to  the 
organ.  This  is  not  as  the  public  would  see 
the  ceiling  from  the  floor  of  the  Cathedral,  were 
these  decorations  carried  out ;  and  however 
such  treatment  might  enliven  the  roof,  it  is 
not  decorating  S.  Paul's. 

SCHOOLS.— No.  11. 
The    Cleveland  Disteict— Darlington, 

AND  StJNDEELAND. 

THE  architect  of  the  Middlesborough  School 
Board,  Mr.  W.  H.  Blessley,  of  Middles- 
borough,  is  erecting  schools  possessing  the  rare 
merits  of  being  most  surprisingly  cheap,  sound 
in  construction,  and  clean,  cheerful,  and  con- 
venient in  theii-  interior  arrangements.  The 
total  cost  of  a  new  school  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Fleetham-street,  Middlesborough — 
comprising  thi-ee  departments  for  800  childi-en, 
two  teachers'  residences,  covered  playgrounds, 
outbuildings,  walls,  fences,  di-ainage,  ap- 
proaches, and  including  fittings,  furnitm-e 
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architect's  commission,  and  cost  of  snpcrin- 
tendencc — will  not  exceed  £4.  5s.  per  head ! 
The  departments  are  for  boys,  girls,  and  in- 
fants ;  each  has  a  lar£?e  room,  two  class-rooms, 
front  entrances,  and  back  entrances  from  the 
playgrounds  serving  as  cloak-rooms  and  lava- 
tories. The  whole  of  the  schoolrooms  are  npon 
the  grov  .d-iioor  ;  the  teachers'  residences  are 
two  stories  in  height.    The  back  entrances 
are  required  in  consequence   of  the  petty 
thefts  which  occur  when  the  childrens'  cloth- 
ing is  left  in  a  more  accessible  lobby.  The 
principal  rooms  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  depart- 
ments are  64 ft.  by  22ft.    The  iloor  area  per 
child  is  8  superficial  ft.  throughout,  and  the 
average  seating  per  child  is  18in.    The  large 
rooms  have  four  gToups  of  12ft.  desks  (to  be 
temporarily  divided  for  class-work),  lighted 
fi-om  the  back ;  the  infants'  department  has 
two  large  galleries.    The  main  walls  are  buUt 
in  14in.,  and  the  gable  walls  in  IBin.,  brick- 
work, with  stone  di'cssings  of  good  Gothic 
character.    The  infants'  department  occupies 
the  central  portion,  and  stands  upon  the  front 
building  lino.     The  principal  rooms  in  the 
boys'  and  gii-ls'  department  stand  left  and 
right  of  the  centre,  showing  their  gable-ends  ; 
the  class-rooms  of  these  departments,  with 
intermediate  entrances,  are  at  the  back.  The 
walls  inside  are  lined  to  the  height  of  4ft 
with  white  glazed  bricks  upon  a  stone  skirt- 
ing ;  above  that  height  they  are  rough-stuc- 
coed.   The  Manchester  school-grate  is  used 
for  the  heating  ;  perforated  panels  with  flaps 
in  the  ceiling  all'ord  means  of  ventilation  into 
a  triangular   air-chamber   about    12ft.  in 
width,  fitted  in  the  ridge  with  square  louvred 
ventilators.     Perforated  bricks  in  the  outer 
walls  admit  fresh  aii-  under  the  floors  ;  pivot- 
hung  easements,  about  10ft.  above  the  floor, 
admit  cold  air  into  the  rooms.     The  other 
glass  of  the  windows  is  inserted  in  the  mul- 
lions  and  jambs,  without  frames.   The  fittings 
wiU  be  fixed  desks.    With  the  exception  of 
the  minimum  floor  area  and  seating  space,  no 
portion  of   the  arrangements  has  been  cut 
down,  nor  have  any  of  the  works  or  scantlings 
been  reduced  to  obtain  the  low  cost  per  head  ; 
whUe  the  interior  lining  of  white  glazed 
bricks  (which  cost  £10.  10s.  per  1,000  in 
Middlesborough)  indicates  that  parsimonious 
considerations  have  not  prevailed  over  the 
wiser  economy  of  incurring  an  extra  first  cost 
where  necessary. 

Some  considerable  schools,  erected  by  the 
same  architect  in  Boundary-road,  Middles- 
borough,  show  the  effect  of  three  years'  occu- 
pation upon  interior  arrangements  similar  to 
those  in  course  of  formation  at  the  Fleetham- 
street  Board  School.  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  appearance  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms  in  the  Boundary-road  Schools. 
The  walls  are  lined  to  the  height  of  4ft.  with 
white  glazed  tiles,  finished  by  a  simple 
bordering  with  a  continuous  blue  ornament, 
imder  a  wood  capping.  The  walls  are  rough- 
stuccoed,  and  jointed.  The  roof  is  ceiled  at 
the  collar ;  the  principals,  rafters,  and  the 
ceiling  joist,  running  longitudinally,  are  ex- 
posed, stained  and  varnished.  In  the  centre 
of  each  bay  in  the  ceilings  is  a  perforated 
panel,  aboiit  20in.  square,  fitted  with  a  flap 
for  ventilation,  worked  simultaneously  with 
a  corresponding  flap  in  a  roof  ventilator.  The 
windows  in  this  school  have  sashes.  The 
heating  is  by  means  of  hot  water,  and  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  is  obtained  by  means 
of  sliding  valves,  about  5ft.  from  the  floor,  in 
connection  with  an  air-chamber  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  behind  the  glazed  tiling'. 
These  schools,  in  the  principal  rooms,  are 
models  of  cheerfulness,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort,  to  which  qualities  the  tone  of  the 
white-glazed  tiles  chiefly  contributes.  With 
the  interior  arrangements  praise  must  cease. 
I  he  closets  are  fitted  with  Maefarlane's  iron 
troughs,  without  any  flushing  apparatus. 
They  can  only  be  flushed  occasionally  by  hand, 
in  consequence  of  the  restrictive  regulations 
of  the  local  water-company.  The  troughs  are 
covered,  m  each  compartment,  with  a  hinged 


flap,  which  is  the  only  distinction  made  be- 
tween these  school  latrines  and  the  abomina- 
tions in  the  dirty  bye-streets  and  on  the 
quays  and  docks  in  Scotland.  This  "con- 
venience "  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Boundary- 
road  School ;  unfortunately,  its  cheapness  has 
caused  its  general  introduction  into  Middles- 
borough.  Retrogressive  and  abominable  as 
it  is,  its  application  is  extending  with  the 
gro-svth  of  this,  the  most  rapidly-increasing 
town — next  to  Barrow-in-Furness — in  the 
kingdom.  The  School  Board  woidd  confer  an 
incalcidable  benefit  upon  their  district  by 
making  terms  witli  the  water  company,  or  in- 
troducing a  proper  kind  of  sanitary  appliance 
as  an  example  for  general  adoption. 

The  ciu-rent  prices  of  materials  in  Middles- 
borough  are:  Common  bricks,  £1.  10s.  to 
£1.  15s.  per  thousand  ;  pressed  bricks,  used 
for  face-work  in  the  Fleetham-street  Schools, 
£2.  5s.  per  thousand  ;  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
deals,  mixed,  yellow  and  white,  average  £12 
per  standard  ;  white  glazed  bricks  are 
£10.  10s.  per  thousand  ;  white  glazed  tUcs 
cost  9s.  per  square  yard.  The  glazed 
materials  are  manufactiu-ed  in  Leeds,  and  are 
supplied  in  the  district  by  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Son,  of  Luton,  Beds.  Wages  are  fully  up  to 
the  North  of  England  standard,  and  competi- 
tion is  said  to  be  not  in  excess.  With  such 
conditions  and  prices  it  is  difticult  to  account 
for  the  extraordinary  low  price  per  head  at 
which  Mr.  Blessley's  schools  are  being 
erected.  A  considerable  number  of  schools 
wiU  be  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
town.  Two  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that 
school-accommodation  for  over  5,000  children 
was  required,  and  that  number  continues  to 
be  augmented. 

The  school  furniture  in  the  future  schools 
at  Middlesborough  Avill  consist  of  fixed  desks, 
having  slots  for  slates  in  the  top,  and  shelves 
for  books.  The  difficulty  of  constructing  a 
fixed  desk  and  seat  at  which  children  can  both 
stand  and  sit,  wQl  be  overcome  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "gangway  seat,"  patented  by 
Sidebotham,  of  Stretford-road,  Manchester. 
This  seat  is  attached  to  the  ordinary  cast-iron 
standard  by  means  of  two  short  arms,  exactly 
lUve  those  upon  a  parallel  ruler,  whereby  the 
seat  can  be  brought  close  to  the  desk  for  a 
convenient  sitting  position,  or  be  moved  back 
to  give  space  for  standing,  and  allowing  the 
master  to  pass,  if  necessary.  It  gives  in  a 
difierent  manner,  but  with  equal  ease,  the 
same  facilities  as  those  obtained  in  the  desk 
with  a  hinged  flap,  introduced  in  the  London 
schools,  combining  the  advantage  of  leaving 
the  desk  and  its  contents  intact. 

A  Board  school,  containing  three  depart- 
ments, opened  diu-ing  the  past  week  in  another 
town  in  the  Cleveland  district,  is  an  example 
of  ventUating,  heating,  and  other  arrange- 
ments to  be  avoided.  It  has  pointed-headed 
windows,  fitted  with  sashes  to  open  for  about 
9in.  immediately  in  a  line  with  the  heads  of 
the  children,  and  at  their  backs,  while  in  the 
roofs,  dii-ectly  open  to  the  rooms,  there  are 
triangular  apertures  fitted  with  louvre  boards 
covered  inside  with  flaps,  quite  useless  for  ex- 
cluding draughts.  The  schools,  moreover,  are 
in  an  exposed  situation,  and  the  windows  to 
which  the  infants  wUl  be  exposed  face  due 
east  by  the  vane  upon  a  central  bell-cote — the 
only  agreeable  feature  in  the  building.  For 
the  heating,  detached  stoves,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  high  temperature,  are  provided  in 
the  large  rooms.  The  class-rooms  have 
Leamington  bars.  Lavatories,  arranged  in 
passages  with  a  through  draught,  where  the 
water-pipes  must  freeze  ;  closets  upon  a  purely 
primitive  jflan ;  infants'  galleries  constructed 
as  so  many  level  steps,  without  backs  or  indica- 
tion of  the  front  portion  of  each  step  being  a 
seat ;  and  a  general  aspect  of  cheapness  with- 
out actual  saving  of  cost ;  are  points  to  cause 
regret,  and  afi'ord  another  proof  that  school- 
buUding  is  not  mere  bricklaying  and  carpentry, 
but  a  complex  and  scientific  art,  not  uni- 
versally understood  at  present. 

Darlington  is  one  of  the  few  places  wherein 


the  School  Board,  finding  sufficient  schools 
already  erected,  has  only  to  improve  those 
which  become  transferred  to  its  jurisdiction. 
There  arc  some  good  examples  among  the 
more  recent  school-buildings  in  the  town  and 
outskirts.  One  of  these,  at  Middleton,  de- 
signed and  caiTied  out  by  Messrs.  Ross  and 
Lamb,  architects,  of  Darlington,  is  tastefidly 
constructed  in  brickwork,  with  bands  and 
stone  dressings,  and  well  considered  in  aU  the 
details  of  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  and 
furniture.  The  accommodation  is  for  200 
childi-en,  with  residence  for  a  teacher;  and 
the  cost,  including  residence  and  schools, 
amounted  to  about  £8  per  head,  or  £0  per 
head  for  the  sehoolbuildings  alone.  The  floor 
area  for  each  child  is  8  superficial  ft.,  the 
seating  18in. 

At  Sunderland  a  design  for  a  school  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Middlemiss,  architect,  of  Sunderland, 
selected  in  competition,  is  being  carried  out. 
The  site  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  with  a 
frontage  to  James  WiUiams'-street  of  452ft., 
a  depth  of  (j5ft.  at  one  end,  and  uGit.  at  the 
other.     Upon  this  frontage  Mr.  Middlemiss 
has  placed  a  range  of  schools  318ft.  in  length, 
providing  accommodation  for  1,050  children— 
350  in  each  department  of  boys,  girls,  and  in- 
fants, all  upon  the  ground-floor.  The  infants' 
department,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  block, 
has  a  large  room,  G4ft.  by  32ft.,  square  on 
plan,  25ft.  high  to  the  ridge,  furnished  with 
three  galleries  and  one  large  class-room.  The 
boys'  and  girls'  schools  resemble  the  letter  £ 
on  plan,  with  the  central  portions  elongated 
and  widened  to  form  with  the  longer  portions 
T  shaped  principal  rooms.     The  other  pro- 
jections form  the  two  class-rooms  of  the  de- 
partments.   This  arrangement  gives  windows 
an  both  sides  of  the  rooms,  essential  to  a  very 
ingenious  and  eff'eetive  method  of  admitting 
fresh  air,  which  is  one  of  the  distinctive 
featiu-es   of    Mr.   Middlemiss's    plan.  He 
accepts  as  an  established  fact  that  windows 
of  ii-regular  dimensions  opened  to  irregular 
widths  cause  a  perceptible  di-aught  in  a  room, 
although  there  may  be  no  through  direct  cui-- 
reut;  while  a  series  of  windows  of  uniform 
size  opened  uniformly  on  the  leeward  side  of 
an  apartment  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  neu- 
tralise the  efiect  of  each  separate  current,  and 
diff'ase  an  agreeable  change  of  external  aii-. 
In  the  clerestory- windows  of  the  new  church 
of  S.  Peter,  in  Sunderland,  Mr.  Middlemiss 
has  acted  upon  that  principle  with  great 
success.    He  carries  it  out  in  his  schools  by 
first  of  all  determining  that  all  the  casements 
of  his  windows  to  open  shall  be  above  the 
plate-line  of  the  roofs,  12ft.  above  the  floor- 
level.     The  casements  are  of  uniform  size, 
placed  in  gables  of  the  roof,  which  is  open 
inside  to  the  ridge.     Running  the  whole 
length  of  the  walls  under  the  range  of  case- 
ments to  be  opened,  is  a  duct  formed  with 
common  agricultural  drain-pipes,  containing 
an  iron   shaft  or  rod,  to  which  connect- 
ing rods  from   each   of  the  casements  are 
r' Cached.     The  bottom   of  each  casement 
has    a_  projecting    hinged    bracket,  upon 
which  it  opens,  and  the  casement  itself  is 
hinged  with  a  slight  inclination  forward,  so 
that  it  falls  naturally  into  the  rebates  of  the 
frames.    By  means  of  a  handle  at  one  end  of 
the  wall-shaft  the  whole  of  a  range  of  case- 
ments can  be  opened  simultaneously,  and 
regulated  to  give  a  gentle  circulation  of  air 
without  draught.    Apart  from  the  method  of 
ventilating,  this  plan  for  opening  and  closing 
the  windows  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
ordinary  system  of  attempting  to  work  cords 
over  pulleys.     Cords  rarely  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  they  are  always  wearing  out,  and  fre- 
quently administer  a   sharp  pinch  to  the 
fingers  of  a  novice  who  attempts  to  use  them. 
The  boys'  and  girls'  rooms  in  this  school  are 
81ft.  in  length  on  the  longest  side  of  the  T, 
and  52|-ft.  in  the  central  length,  by  20ft.  in 
width,  and  21ft.  in  height  to  the  ridge.  The 
class-rooros  are  20ft.  by  loft.,  fitted  with 
galleries.     There  is  a  teachers'  room,  with 
lavatory  and  w.c,  and  a  children's  cap-room 
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and  laviitory  combined,  to  each  department.. 
The  lioatinf^  is  by  open  fireplaces.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat 
thron<;h  the  roof,  by  giving  the  slates  an 
additional  lap,  jjointing  them  on  the  inside, 
and  by  felting  and  boarding  to  the  sotHt  of 
the  rafters.  The  principals  have  iron  tie- 
rods.  Macfarlane's  fittings  will  probably  be 
used  for  the  latrines,  and  the  furniture  will 
be  the  best  that  has  yet  been  introduced. 
The  desks  will  be  in  long  lengths,  three  in 
depth  ;  the  seating,  with  backs,  allows  20in. 
for  each  child,  and  the  Hoor  area  for  each 
gives  eight  superficial  feet.  Each  class-room 
is  calculated  to  hold  one-eighth  of  the  number 
of  children  in  a  department.  A  movable 
division  across  the  short  stem  of  the  X-^lifiped 
rooms  would  give  a  larger  class-room,  when 
required.  The  cost  of  the  schools,  inclusive, 
will  be,  almost  to  a  fraction,  £6  per  head. 
The  walls  are  brick,  with  stone  dressings, 
plastered  inside.  Other  Board  Schools,  in  £- 
shaped  departments,  transposed  and  reversed 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  other  sites,  are 
aboiit  to  be  carried  out  by  the  same  architect. 


QUANTITIES.— XV. 
Mason  (continued). 

HAVING-  treated  of  the  accustomed  method 
of  measuring  Yorkshire  stone,  I  have 
now  to  treat  of  Portland,  Bath,  and  the  other 
building-stones,  which  are  iu  more  general  use 
on  account  of  their  being  more  adapted  for 
building  purposes,  and  their  being  capable, 
owing  to  their  texture,  of  receiving  a  greater 
amount  of  decorative  treatment  than  the  stones 
already  mentioned. 

In  dealing,  then,  with  these  stones,  it  is 
customary  to  take  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
stone  first,  and  then  the  various  labours  exe- 
cuted upon  it,  keeping  the  stone  and  labour 
separate.  There  is,  however,  an  exception  to 
tbis  rule  in  the  case  of  ashlar  work,  which  is 
measured  by  the  foot  superficial,  including  all 
beds  and  joints,  stating  the  average  thickness 
of  the  stone,  as  shown  in  the  Table.  With 
this  exception,  the  stonework  must  be  measured 
by  the  foot  cube,  and  the  labours  upon  the 
various  faces  taken  separately,  according  to 
tbe  execution.  It  is  better  to  measure  the 
laboixrs  in  a  particular  order,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  inferior  be  taken  first,  begin- 
ning with  the  half-sawing,  then  taking  the 
beds  and  joints,  plain  face,  sunk  face,  moulded 
face,  &c.  Such  a  system  enables  the  student 
to  find  any  dimension  afterwards  without  diffi- 
culty. Commence  at  the  lower  portion  of 
the  house,  and  work  from  left  to  right,  as  re- 
commended in  "  Bricklayer."  AU  stonework 
Sin.  thick  and  under  is  to  be  measured  super- 
ficially ;  over  that  thickness  to  be  taken  at  per 
foot  cube.  Proceeding,  then,  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  stone,  it  is  also  advisable  to  keep 
to  one  uniform  method  of  taking  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  several  blocks  to  obtain  the  cubical 
contents.  That  generally  adopted  is  to  tnke 
firstly  the  length,  then  the  width,  and  lastly 
the  height.  All  labour  and  material  in  hoist- 
ing and  setting  the  stones  is  included  in  the 


item  for  the  cube  stone.  Where  the  stone- 
work is  raised  above  40ft.  from  the  ground,  it 
must  form  a  separate  item  from  that  below 
that  height.  I  have  already,  in  a  previous 
article,  given  the  definitions  of  the  ordinary 
labours  upon  stonework,  and  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  methods  of  nieasure- 
ment  I  adopt,  and  give  examples  in  illustra- 
tion of  my  own  practice,  because  I  am  sure 
my  readers  wiU  consider  that  examples 
of  actual  practice  are  far  preferable  and 
easier  to  understand  than  theoretical  prin- 
ciples, which,  even  if  carefully  read,  are  not 
thoroughly  understood,  and  are  therefore  soon 
forgotten. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  the  stone  is  to 
be  measured  as  it  is  actually  intended  to  be 
worked,  and  the  net  surfaces  only  to  be  taken. 
I  will  speak  of  the  labours  in  the  order  already 
prescribed. 


Ilalj'-Hmvin;/  is  taken  upon  all  sides  of  the 
stone  "upon  which  no  other  labour  is  to  be  cxe- 
cvited,  the  other  lal)ours  including  this  item. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  the  backs  of  stone, 
which  would  reiiuire  no  additional  labour,  but 
it  must  also  be  taken  on  every  side  when  the 
stone  is  laid  upon  or  against  brickwoi-k. 
Of  course  when  certain  faces  are  left  rough 
as  it  comes  from  the  quarry,  no  sawing  or 
other  labour  would  bo  taken. 

For  the  instruction  of  those  of  my  readers 
who  may  be  yet  (juite  novices  in  quantity 
surveying,  and  who  consetjuently  need  in- 
formation not  necessary  to  the  more  advanced, 
I  would  mention  that  by  taking  half-sawing 
to  each  stone,  we  equalise  this  labour  upon 
the  several  stones  which  are  sawn,  as  the 
sawing  itself  would  apply  to  two  stones,  both 
being  sawn  together.  After  the  whole  of  the 
half-sawing,  however,  is  brought  into  the 
Abstract,  it  should  be  divided  by  two,  and 
billed  as  "sawing,"  though  many  surveyors 
would  keep  it  and  bill  it  as  "half-sawing."  I 
prefer  the  former,  as  sa\vyers  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  the  "sawing,"  not 
"  half -sawing,"  which  they  execute.  This 
point,  however,  is  very  unimportant. 

Plain  Work  in  Beds  and  Joints  is  taken 
to  stones  laid  upon  or  against  other  blocks  of 
stone;  otherwise,  as  I  have  just  observed, 
they  would  be  taken  as  half-sawing.  Take 
as  an  example  the  case  of  a  stone  quoin 
to  a  brick  building,  the  beds  of  which 
would  be  taken  as  plain  work  in  beds, 
the  stones  being  laid  one  on  another, 
whilst  no  joints  would  be  measured, 
the  ends  being  simply  measured  as  half- 
sawing.  Should,  however,  the  quoins  be  set 
against  stonework,  as  in  the  case  of  a  stone 
building,  the  joints  would  have  to  be  measured 
similarly  to  the  beds  of  the  stone,  and  ab- 
stracted with  that  item  as  shown  in  the  Table. 
Some  siu'veyors  measure  only  one  plain  bed 
and  one  plain  joint  to  each  stone,  with  certain 
exceptions  (piers,  pilasters,  columns,  &c.),  but 
I  think  it  a  much  better  plan  to  measure  the 
whole  of  them,  and  state  in  the  bill  that  this 
has  been  done.  Where  the  work,  however, 
is  continuous,  it  is  customary  to  allow  for 
joints  to  every  3ft.  of  stone  only. 

Plain  face  is  taken  to  all  external  faces  of 
the  stonework  which  are  not  otherwise  worked. 
It  is  also  taken  to  the  faces  of  stones,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  be  executed  for  the  purposes 
of  setting  out  other  work.  In  cases  of  elabo- 
rate detail  this  is  frequently  the  case,  and  also 
in  tracery. 

Sunk  u-ork  is  taken  where  it  occurs ;  and 
must  be  described  as  it  is  executed,  whether 
rough  sunk,  sunk  work  in  beds  and  joints, 
sunk  work  in  rebates,  in  weatherings,  &c. ; 
and  if  circular  it  must  be  taken  separately. 
Measure  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  sink- 
ing :  that  is,  take  the  girth.  In  the  case  of  a 
rebate,  the  dimension  for  the  Avidth  would 
he  6in.,  and  the  ends  (if  any)  would  be 
numbered.  No  deductions  would  be  taken  to 
any  joints  which  might  occur,  and  the  plain 
faces  to  top  and  side  would  be  measured  the 
fuU  width  and  height  of  the  stone,  the  rebate 
being  executed  afterwards.  This  description 
of  work  is  further  explained  in  the  examples 
to  be  hereafter  given. 

Moulded  work  is  measured  by  the  foot  su- 
perficial, taking  the  length  by  the  girth,  care 
being  taken  to  add  for  aU  returns  to  the  length. 
Girth  the  work  for  the  width,  birt  simply  the 
moulding,  the  weathering  being  taken  as 
sunk  work  and  not  moulded — the  moulded 
being  of  greater  value. 

Grooves,  throats,  rebates  imdcr  3in.  gii'th, 
chamfers,  splays  under  3in.  wide,  reeds, 
flutings,  joggle-joints,  cutting  and  pinning  to 
landings,  &c.  &c.,  are  measured  by  the  foot 


corners.  If  numbered,  state  the  prime  cost 
value,  exclusive  of  the  fixing. 

Pa  vinr/,  Landinr/s,  i^c,  would  be  measured  as 
described  to  York  stone. 

Enumerate  all  mortices  for  door-posts, 
balusters,  iron  railings,  cramps,  plugs  and 
dowels ;  also  all  cutting  and  pinning  to  ends 
of  steps,  notchings,  letting  in  coal-plates  and 
air-gratings,  sink-stones,  sinks,  pipe-holes. 
Also  all  mitres,  stating  whether  internal  or 
external,  and  giving  the  girth ^)f  the  mould- 
ings, &c. ,  to  which  they  refer  ;  stops,  whether 
to  moulding  chamfers,  &c.,  stating  size,  and 
whether  s(iuare,  splayed,  moulded,  or  as  case 
may  be.  Also  number  any  items  for  carving, 
&c. ,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  Table.  la 
taking  cramps  and  plugs,  state  the  sizes  and 
the  metal,  which  should  be  reduced  to  weight : 
the  labour  of  letting  in  and  running  with  lead 
should  be  taken  separately. 

Carcinq. — Measure  strings,  parapets,  or 
where  the  work  is  continuous,  by  the  foot  run. 
Number  all  single  items.  I  have  given  ex- 
amples of  different  descriptions  of  carving  in 
Table  X. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  if  I 
have  omitted  describing  any  particular  class 
of  work,  I  believe  the  reader  will  be  able, 
from  the  general  remarks  which  I  have  made, 
to  apply  the  rules  laid  down  to  each  individual 
case  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  afiord  any  additional  information  to  those 
who  may  requii-e  it,  by  way  of  illustration,  if 
they  will  supply  me  with  any  examples  for 
measurement,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most 
comprehensive,  and  will  the  better  convey  to 
the  mind  of  students  the  correct  methods, 
and  eradicate  any  false  notions.  Following 
Table  X.,  I  give  a  few  general  examples,  and 
as  I  have  just  said,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give 
replies  to  any  queries  of  my  readers. 

In  prefacing  Table  X.,  I  would  observe 
that  therein  I  have  laid  before  my  readers 
briefiy  the  various  descriptions  which  custom- 
arily come  under  the  notice  of  the  Quantity 
Surveyor,  but  of  course  there  will  be  many 
others,  every  job  varying  in  some  particular  : 
but  I  think  sufficient  has  been  given  to  illus- 
trate tha  principle  of  the  measurement  of 
stonework. 

Table  X. 

This  Table  has  a  double  use:  it  shows  the 
order  of  taking  this  Trade,  and  the  method 
of  measurement : — - 

Local  Stoxe  Walling. 
Rubble  stone  in  -wall-" 


At  per  foot  riia. 


Number  chimney-pieces,  giving  full  descrip- 
tion of  workmanship  and  material,  though 
many  surveyors  prefer  to  measure  plain  chim- 
ney-pieces by  the  foot  superficial,  taking 
labours  to   edges,  and  numbering  rounded 


ing  in  random  cour- 
ses in  foundations, 

well  bonded  and  -well 

flushed  with  mortar  }■      At  per  yard  s:  par. 

and  grouted    with  | 

hot  lime  and  sand  | 

every  three  courses  | 

—average  2ft.  thick  J 
Do.  above  foundations, 

average  18in.  thick,  ^- 

do.,  do.  ) 
Extra  to  rough  ham-T 

mer-dressed  arches  I 

IGin.  high,  with  ra-  [ 

diating  joints.  J 
Do.  labour  to  external) 

r  " 

quoins.  ) 
Do.  internal  do.  » 
Do.  to  forming  open-") 

ings  for  air  gratings  >■         At  per  number. 

(12  X  6~)inl8in.wall) 

Yorkshire  Stone. 
Tooled  paving,  laid  in  i 

regular  courses,  and( 

bedded  and  jointedf" 

in  cement  ) 
Do.  shelves 
Rubbed  hearths 
Tooled  one  side  landings 
Rubbed  one  side  land-") 

ing,  tooled  the  other  >- 

side  ) 
Tooled     steps     and  ■^ 

risers    to  specitied  ( 

sizes,        including  C 

tooled  edges  J 
Solid  rubbed  steps 


At  per  foot  super. 


At  por  foot  run 
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At  per  foot  run. 


At  per  number 


Feather-edge  tooled~i 

soping,  set  in  mortar  ( 

ftnd  throated,    in- 1 

eluding  all  joints  } 
Weathered  and'i 

throated      rubbed  V 

window  cills  ) 
Rubbed  curb 
Cutting  and  pinning'4 

to  3in.  landing  in> 

cement  ) 
Labour  to  back  joint 
Do.  to  fair  edge  to> 

4in.  landing  ) 
Do.  circular  do.  do. 
Joggle      joint  and'i 

cement  to  -tin.  land-  > 

ingB  } 
Tooled  templates  and) 

setting  in  cement  ) 
Do.  corbels  for  plates^^ 

primed  in  cement  )  " 
.5-hole  dished  sink  stone  „ 
Tooled    and  dished^ 

sinks,  with  rounded  j 

corner,  and  hole  cut  S- 

and  rebated  for  bell 

trap  J  „ 

Ends  to  stops  cut  and(^ 

pinned  j  " 

Fair  ends  to  steps  „ 
Quadrant  do.  „ 
Extra  to  corner  stones) 

in  coping  j"  " 

Mortice  holes  „ 
Do.  and  lead  „ 
Rebated  holes  for  coal) 

plate  )  " 

Double    notches  in) 

hearths  )"  " 

Plain  joints  and  lead) 

plugs  to  steps         )  " 
Caulking  holes  and^^ 

lead  for  grating     )  " 

Portland,  Bath,  and  all  Building-Stones. 
Portland   etone,  in-") 

eluding     hoisting)-       At  per  foot  cube. 

and  setting  ) 
Do.  do.  above  40ft.) 

from  ground  )  " 

Sawing  At  per  foot  supor-w 

Plain  work  in  beds") 

and  joints  (all  faces  >-  „ 

measured)  ) 
Circular  do.  „ 
Plain  face  „ 
Circular  do.  „ 
Rough  sunk  work 
Sunk  work  in  beds"^ 

and  joints  j  » 

Do.  in  arch  stones  „ 
Do.  in    rebates  for) 

frames  j"  " 

Do.  rubbed  „ 
Do.  do.  circular 
Circular  face  to  shafts"^ 

of  small  columns    )  " 
Circular  circular  plain) 

face  j  " 

Moulded  work  in  cor- ) 

nices,  &c.  j"  " 

Circular  do. 
Do.  do.  in  small  caps) 

and  bases  j"  " 

Circular  circular  do.  „ 
Portland  stone  ashlar,^ 

average  Gin.  thick,  [ 

including  bonders,  C  " 

joints,  and  faces 
Groove  for  iron  tongue  At  per  foot  run. 

Do.  for  iron  frame  to") 

revolving  shutters  )  " 
Do.  for  lead  flashing) 

and  bm-ning  in  j  " 
Sunk  splay,  lin.  wide  „ 
Do.  rebate,  3in  girth  „ 
Stop    chamfer,  2in.") 

wide  j  5> 

Mouldings  under  6in.) 

girth  j  '» 

Stopped  ends  to  sink-)  , , 

juCTg  y  At  per  number. 

External  mitres 
Internal  mitres 

Splayed  stoppings  to") 

2in.  chamfer  j  '» 

Moulded       do.  do. 

Mitres         do,  do.  " 


At  per  number. 


At  per  number. 


9in. 
2ft. 


Stopped-ends  to  mould-"^^ 

ing  9in.  girth  j 
Extorual  mitres  do.  „ 
Internal  mitres  do.  „ 
Intersecting  mitres,  do.  „ 
Returned,  mitred,  and) 

stopped  ends  to  do.)  " 
Housings  for  ends  of) 

steps  14in.  x  6in.     >  " 
Fair    sinkings,  2in.~| 

wide.  Sin.  high,  and  ! 

2in  deep,  to   form  f  " 

dentils  J 
Do.  2in.  X  Gin.  X  4in.  |  ■ 

deep,  to  form  small  !  „ 

moulded  trusses  in  f 

cornice  J 

Labour  :   worlcing  and  carving,  including 
boasting,  for  ditto  : — 
Scroll   ornaments   in  ^ 
panels,  18in.  by  9in.  ( 
extreme    size,     as  C 
sketch  J 
Quatrefoil  sinkingSj'i 
8in.  by  Sin.  and  l^in.  > 
deep,  as  sketch  ) 
Head     to  keystone,") 
12in.    by    9in.  onV 
faoe,  as  sketch  ) 
Truss,  12in.  face, 
profile,  and 
high,  as  sketch 
Terminal,   3ft.  high, 
and  2ft.  Gin.  wide, 
as  sketch 
Caps  to  columns  Gin. 
diameter  at  neck- 
ing, and  12in.  high, 
in  bold  relief,  in- 
cluding moulded 
abacus  and  necking  J 
Do.  to  ~  columns,  and) 
do.  do.  ) 
Do.  to  pilasters,  ISin."] 
wide  at  necking  and  | 
9in.  high,  with  two  |- 
lOin.     returns,    in  | 
bold  relief  J 
Carved  boss  tormina-) 
tions,  Sin.  by  Sin.  to  >■ 
moulded  string  ) 
Do.  4in.  diameter  on") 
face    of    moulded  >- 
string  ) 
Enrichment,  9in.  high") 
in  cornice,  in  bold  > 
relief,  as  sketch  ) 
Mitred  angles  to  do. 
Stopped  ends  do. 
Perforated  ornamental") 
parapet,  lOin.  high,  V 
through  Gin.  stone  ) 
Next  week  I  will  give  the  few  illiistrations 
I  propose,  to  explain  more  fully  the  method  of 
stone  admeasurement.  B.  F. 


At  per  foot  run. 
At  per  number. 

5) 

At  per  foot  run. 


THE  ROSARY. 


AT  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi 
William  Taylee,  Esq..  late  Commis- 
sioner of  Patna,  read  on  Friday  the  25th  of 
April,  a  highly  interesting  paper  on  Rosaries  ; 
Sir  DiGBY  Wyatt  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer 
apologised  for  introducing  a  subject  which  in 
reality  was  only  a  question  of  a  certain  number  of 
beads  hung  upon  a  string  for  the  purpose  of  being 
passed,  devotionally  or  mechanically,  as  the  case 
might  be,  through  the  fingers  of  a  worshipper. 
The  subject,  however  trivial  and  eccentric  it 
might  appear,  had  claims  to  the  passing  attention 
of  the  modern  cosmopolite,  whether  artist,  savant, 
or  socialist.  If  any  lady  or  gentleman  here 
present,  said  the  lecturer,  were  to  open  any  work 
of  established  authority,  the  "  Imperial  Diction- 
ary," or  "  Eneyclopajdia  Britannica,"  and  turn  to 
the  word  rosary,  he  would  find  it  described  as  a 
"  chaplet  of  beads,  used  during  worship  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  ;"  this  was  about  as  much  as  if 
the  word  "hat"  were  to  be  described  as  a  "  species 
of  head-dress  worn  by  cabmen  in  Piccadilly." 
The  rosary,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Christians,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  hands  of  Hindoos,  Mahomedans,  and  Bud- 
dhists, constituting  about  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  human  race.  It  was  among  those  religion- 
ists who,  above  and  beyond  all  others,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  the    calm    and  contemplative 


character  of  their  religion,  that  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  the  rosary  had  its  origin.     He  wished  he 
could  conscientiously  believe  that  sufficient  in- 
terest were  taken  in  the  ancient  history  of  India 
to  make  it  superfluous  to  say  that  some  500 — 
some  assert  1,000 — years  before  the  Christian  era, 
there  was  a  real  living  being,  called  Goutama 
Buddha,  being  of  royal  race,  who  actually  left  his 
regal  palace  and  his  father's  dominions,  of  his  own 
free  will  exchanged  the  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence of  a  court  for  the  privation  and  hardships 
of  a  wilderness,  and  by  the  force  of  his  own  exer- 
tions and  example  entirely  subverted  the  national 
religion  of  the  Brahmans.    "Whatever  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  might  be  among  the  learned  as  to 
the  character,  extent,  and  origin  of  the  Buddhist 
religion,  one  characteristic  was  admitted  by  all — 
"  quietism."    Buddha  himself  was  ever  at  rest ; 
the  highest  merit  attainable  in  this  world  was  ab- 
straction and  quiescence  ;  the  highest  final  beati- 
tude "  Nirvana,"  or  absorption  in  the  Divinity. 
Now  the  man,  especially  in  a  warm  climate,  who 
conceived  it  to  be  his  first  duty  to  sit  or  stand  for 
hours  together,  would  be  rather  disposed  to  fall 
asleep,  unless  in  some  way  or  other  aided  in  his 
devotional  exercises  by  some  material  adjunct. 
This  was  the  rosary,  with  the  additional  charm  of 
coolness  in  the  beads  as  they  passed  through  the 
hands  on  a  hot  and  oppressive  day.  It  was  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  Buddhist  rosary  was  almos 
always  made  of  smooth  material — stones,  coral, 
amber,  or  seeds,  the  most  common  being  the  seed 
of  the  Toolsee  plant.    The  rosary  of  100  beads, 
according  to  Sir  John  Davis  on  "  China,"  was 
part  of  the  ceremonial  dress  attached  to  the  nine 
grades  of  official  rank.    But  whether  the  rosary 
owed  its  origin  to  Buddhists  or  Hindoos,  the 
latter  had  carried  the  system  of  artificial  prayers 
to  an  extent  which  was  simply  ridiculous.  This 
was  seen  in  the  adoption  of  the  whirligig  or 
prayer-wheel.    The  lecturer  went  then  on  to  de- 
scribe the  Buddhistic  worship,  drawing  attention 
to  its  similarity  with  the  Roman  Catholic  cere- 
monies, and  showed  a  trumpet  used  on  such  occa- 
sions, made  of  human  thigh-bones,  which  wore 
often  mounted  in  silver.     In  endeavouring  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  rosary,  he  had  been  much 
puzzled  by   failing  to  discover  any  historical 
traces  of  it  during  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Buddhist  reformation.     "VYe  bad  Buddhist  feet, 
the  wheel,  the  dorge  (or  thunderbolt),  the  trident, 
relics  of  all  kinds,  including  hairs  and  toe-nails, 
but  nowhere  the  rosary,  and  this  had  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  only  in  the  latter  days 
of  Buddhism,  when  the  enthusiasm  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  new  creed  had  given  place  to  a  con- 
dition of  listless  indifference,  that  the  rosary  had 
been  introduced.     This  would  account  for  the 
absence  of  all  traces  of  it  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  system.    The  lecturer  then  passed  from  the 
Buddhists  to  the  Brahmans.    The  Shastras  told 
us  that  the  advantages  gained  by  counting  beads 
were  four  : — 1,  Asth  (riches)  ;  2,  Dhurm  (piety)  ; 
3,  Kam  (sensual  enjoyment)  ;  4,  Mosh  (salva- 
tion).   So  that  all  the  beatitudes,  temporal  and 
eternal,  were  attainable  by  this  simple  exercise. 
The  variety  in  the  size  of  the  rosary,  and  the 
number  of  the  beads  among  the  Hindoos,  con- 
stituted  a  difference   between    their  chaplets 
and  those  of  the  Buddhists.     Moore  said  he 
saw  a  rosary  of  one  hundred  thousand  beads. 
Marvellous  efficacy  was  ascribed  to  Sadhama ; 
it  was  the  only  thing  necessary  in  an  age  of  sin 
and  vice  for  the  attainment  of  future  felicity. 
The   most  favourite  material  for  the  Hindoo 
rosary  was  the  roodrack,  an  extremely  rough 
and  rugged  seed.    He  thought  that  the  rosary  or 
prayer-bead  owed  its  earliest  origin  among  the 
Hindoos  to  the  sacred  necklace  or  Mala.    It  was 
easily  conceivable  that  such  necklaces  were  con- 
nected with  some  religious  idea.    Passing  to  the 
Mahomedans,  Mr.  Taylor  observed  that  the  daily 
occupation  of  a  true  believer  was  to  say  fifty 
prayers,  later  reduced  to  five.    The  beads  of  their 
rosaries  were  ninty-nine,  in  three  divisions  called 
Tusbech.    The  division  were  sometimes  marked 
with  a  stone  or  bead  of  different  shape,  some- 
times by  one  or  more  tassels  called  "shumsas," 
which  were  made  of  gold,  thread,  and  silk  of 
divers  colours.    All  the  rosaries  of  Mahomedans 
were  of  elegant  and  ornamental  materials — as 
agate,  cornelian,  onyx,  and  even  emeralds.  The 
lecturer  exhibited   a  large   number    of  these 
rosaries,  and  showed  one  of  peculiar  sanctity  to 
the  Mahomedans  called  "  Khak-i-Shuf  a  "  or  earth 
of  Healing,  being  made  of  the  sacred  earth  of 
Kurbala,  where  the  martyr   Hossein  had  been 
slain.  After  an  account  of  the  touching  legend  of 
the  death  of  Hossein,  and  some  most  interesting 
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remarks  about  the  intense  and  overpowering 
piety  witli  which  the  Soonoos  looked  u])on  earth 
— whilst  the  Sheiibs  wore  indiiloront  to  this  feolinf,', 
■which  the  Wahiiboos  altogether  ridiculed,  the 
lecturer  took  up  the  use  of  the  rosary  amongKt 
oursolvos.  It  was  in  general  use  at  the  present 
day  among  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  in  con- 
nection with  the  five  joyful,  the  five  sorrowful, 
and  the  five  glorious  Mysteries  .of  Our  Lord's  life, 
death,  and  resurrection.  The  introduction  of  the 
rosary  among  Christians  was  generally  attributed 
to  S.  Dominic,  in  the  thirteenth  century:  some 
maintained  that  it  was  much  earlier  introduced 
by  S.  Benedict,  about  the  sixth  century,  when  the 
Buddhists  were  driven  out  of  India  by  the  Brah- 
mans.  It  might  perhaps  be  now  to  some  that 
the  word  "  bead "  was  the  past  participle  of 
"biddan,"  the  Saxon  word  for  "to  pray."  But 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  introduced  among 
Christians,  beads  very  soon  had  assumed  con- 
siderable importance  in  Europe  from  the  times  of 
the  Crusades.  In  England  the  beadsman  was  a 
very  prominent  personage.  The  universality 
of  the  custom  established  the  one  great  fact 
vrhich  was  of  interest  to  us  all- — the  world-wide 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  God  to  be 
•worshipped  by  prayer.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer 
remarked  that  the  somnolent  party  of  the  present 
day,  who  snored  during  the  sermon,  was  remark- 
ably like  the  sleepy  Buddhist  or  dozing  Brahman, 
and  would  probably  be  saved  from  indirect 
exposure,  if  he  had  some  beads  to  pass  through 
his  fingers,  and  were  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  his  future  state  depended,  to  som  3  extent, 
on  the  number  of  those  revolutions.  He  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  observation  and  facts  he  had 
ventured  to  offer,  though  neither  learned  nor 
scientific,  might  not  be  considered  altogether 
Tinprofitabls. 

Dr.  Cajipbell  in  opening  the  discussion  on  the 
paper,  remarked  that  it  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  lecturer  to  show  the  members  of  the 
Society  a  Lama  in  full  dress,  but  the  materials 
did  not  arrive  from  the  Crystal  Palace  in  right 
time.  He  had  very  little  to  add  to  the  exhaust- 
ive remarks  of  JMr.  Taylor.  He  ascribed  the 
power  and  success  of  Buddhism  to  its  principle 
of  kindness,  and  above  all,  tolerance.  No  peculiar 
ceremony  was  required,  no  special  profession 
necessary  to  become  a  Buddhist — all  that  was 
wanted  was  to  live  a  contemplative  and  pious 
life. 

Dr.  HvDE    Clarke   said  that  Mr.  Taylor's 

paper  was  not  less  important  from  an  archaeo- 
logical than  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  He 
hoped  that  the  paper  would  draw  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  manufacturers  to  the  immense 
amount  of  wares  that  were  wanted  in  this  direc- 
tion amongst  Buddhists,  Brahmans,  and  Mahome- 
dans.  The  manufacturers  might  convince  them- 
selves through  this  excellent  paper  what  amount 
of  higher  kind  of  historical  and  even  theological 
knowledge  was  wanted,  to  carry  on  a  trade  in 
mere  beads  and  chaplets.  He  would  be  informed 
to  send  rough  beads  to  the  Brahmans  and  to  pro- 
Tide  smooth  ones  for  the  Buddhists.  What  might 
be  done  in  a  small  matter  he  experienced  through 
a  friend  who  was  once  called  in  to  make  eyes  for 
dolls,  and  was  highly  incensed  at  the  request ; 
but  when  he  was  shown  over  the  manufactory  and 
saw  tens  of  thousands  of  eyeless  dolls,  and  received 
an  order  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  became  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer of  dolls'  eyes.  The  same  might  be  done 
with  the  beads  for  rosaries.  A  brisk  trade  might 
spring  up  in  that  article  ;  it  was  a  well-known 
fact  that  most  of  the  Hindoo  idols  were  manufac- 
tured in  Birmingham.  (Laughter).  The  Society 
of  Arts  might  be  really  grateful  for  the  highly 
instructive  paper  which  had  been  read  by  Mr. 
Tayler. 

Sir  DiGBT  Wyatt  remarked  that  he  should 
have  liked  to  hear  some  more  details  on  the  use 
of  the  rosary  in  ancient  times,  and  called  on  Dr. 
Zerfu  to  give  some  information. 

Dr.  Zerffi  thought  himself  rather  out  of  court 
after  the  excellent  paper  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
listen  to.  As  far  as  he  had  studied  the  chaplet  and  its 
use,  he  found  traces  of  it  in  Egypt,  where  chaplets 
of  beads  at  intervals  divided  by  scarabaei  were  in  use. 
The  same  kind  of  sacred  strings  he  recognised  on 
the  divinities  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  altoge- 
ther had  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  India 
and  Egypt,  especially  in  their  details  of  orna- 
mentation. On  plato  No.  7  to  Layard's  ''Nineveh," 
female  figures  might  be  seen  holding  chaplets  in 
their  hands.  Du  Choal  had  found  traces  of  chap- 
lets on  some  medals  amongst  the  Romans.  That 
the  Christian  monks  had  adopted  the  use  of  the 


chaplets  from  the  Buddhists  could  not  be  doubted. 
In  the  "  Forty-two  Points  of  Doctrine,"  by 
Buddha,  Chapter  X.,  these  words  might  be  found  : 
"  The  man  who,  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  applies 
himself  to  the  extirpation  of  the  I'oots  of  his 
passions,  is  like  one  who  is  rolling  between  his 
fingers  the  beads  of  a  chaplet.  If  he  continues 
taking  hold  of  them,  one  by  one,  he  arrives 
speedily  at  the  end  ;  by  extirpating  his  bad  in- 
clinations, one  by  one,  a  man  arrives  at  perfec- 
tion." This  proved  what  a  high  moral  had  been 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  chaplet  by  the 
Buddhists.  With  reference  to  the  introduction  of 
the  chaplet  amongst  Christians,  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  first  mentioned,  and  the  "Paternosters"  of 
her  chaplet  might  bo  seen  amongst  the  relics  in 
the  church  S.  Maria,  Campitolli  ;  then  the  apostle 
Bartholomew  ;  and,  amongst  the  fathers,  Nazian- 
zenus,  Hieronimus,  and  S.  Augustine.  The  old 
Saxons  used  at  least  a  similar  instrument  for 
prayers,  but  only  for  "  Paters,"  as  was  mentioned 
in  a  canon  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Council  of  Chalk- 
hyth,  816  A.i).  He  had  to  protest  against  one 
expression  in  Mr.  Taylor's  paper,  who  had  called 
his  essay  neither  artistic  nor  scientific.  But  as 
the  paper  treated  of  the  general  basis  of  all  art 
and  science — religion,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word — it  was  therefore  artistic  as  well  as  scien- 
tific ;  that  it  was  of  great  commercial  importance 
had  Ijeen  proved  by  Dr.  Hyde  Clai'ke. 

After  the  usual  thanks  to  the  Lecturer  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  George  Browning,  and  to  the  Chair- 
man, the  pi-oceedings  terminated. 


THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OP  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ART.* 
(^Continued  from  j).  501.) 

THIS,  architecture,  though  a  lineal  descendant 
of  those  of  the  old  world,  was,  when  in  the  ful- 
ness of  its  development,  so  absolutely  diverse  from 
them  that  they  can  in  no  way  be  compared  by 
likeness,  but  only  by  contrariety.  It  was  an  ab- 
solutely new  phase  of  art,  bearing  no  kind  of  re- 
semblance to  its  early  progenitors.  Where  their 
characteristics  were  horizontality  of  line,  directly 
downward  pressure,  a  clinging  closely  to  mother- 
earth,  and  an  imperturbable  repose,  we  may  almost 
say  an  eternal  sleep,  those  of  this  new  creation 
wear  an  upward  soaring,  an  apparent  inversion  of 
gravitation  into  a  striving  towards  heaven,  and  a 
vivacious  wakefulness  in  every  feature.  Con- 
structively, instead  of  the  mere  support  of  dead 
weight,  its  principle  is  the  systematic  balancing 
of  an  infinity  of  diagonal  pressures  ;  yet  this, 
though  a  constructive  fact,  is  not  an  artistic 
characteristic,  for  in  its  more  spiritual  effects, 
weight  and  thrust  seem  to  be  annihilated,  and 
converted  into  upward  striving,  so  that  the  archi- 
volt,  the  flying  buttress,  and  the  ribs  of  the 
vaulted  roofs,  seem  rather  the  medium  of  upward 
than  of  downward  pressure.  In  elegance  and 
expressiveness  of  detail,  no  previous  style  had 
surpassed  it ;  in  endless  vai-iety  of  imagination  or 
spirituality  of  sentiment  none  had  ever  ap- 
proached it.  It  was  the  greatest  marvel  that  ar- 
chitectural art  had  produced,  and  it  united  all 
these  magic  qualities  with  a  gravity  and  solemnity 
in  the  temple,  a  stern  solidity  in  the  castle,  an 
asceticism  in  the  monastery,  a  quiet,  retiring  sen- 
timent in  the  seat  of  learning,  a  cheerfulness  in 
its  civic  and  domestic  struct;ure,  and  a  deeply 
touching  expression  in  its  sepulchral  ro.onuments 
which  no  style  could  possibly  go  beyond,  and  none 
have  yet  equalled. 

It  presented,  too,  during  its  course  a  beautiful 
series  of  variations.  Its  eai-liest  phase  stern  and 
precise,  with  details  rivalling  the  Greek  in 
the  studiousness  of  their  >  contour ;  in  its  second, 
lighter  and  less  severe  ;  in  its  third,  branching 
off  into  an  infinity  of  charming  lines,  suggestive 
almost  of  vegetable  growth  ;  and  in  its  last,  while 
retm-ning  rather  to  early  rigidity,  indulging  in 
new  developments  scarcely  foreshadowed  by  its 
earlier  forms.  Thus,  at  Glastonbury,  at  Salis- 
bury, in  the  choir  of  Westminster,  in  the  naves  of 
York  and  Winchester,  and  in  the  chapels  of 
King's  College  and  of  Henry  VII.  we  have  a  series 
of  works,  all  belonging  to  the  same  general 
type  of  architecture,  yet  presenting  diversities 
the  most  marked,  and  beauties  the  most 
varied. 

Nor  was  it  alone  in  its  successive  periods  that 
varied  phases  were  produced.  Each  country  in 
which  it  flourished  had  its  own  series  of  national 
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and  provincial  types.  Thus  in  Franco,  in  England, 
in  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy,  and  even  in 
far-off  Scandinavia,  wo  find  it  adopting  ever- 
changeful  forms,  though  all  belonging  to  the  same 
great  stem. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  though  an  opponent  of  its  re- 
vival, thus  speaks  of  Gothic  architecture  : — "Not 
even  the  groat  Pharaonic  era  in  Egypt,  the  ago 
of  Pericles  in  Greece,  nor  the  great  period  of  the 
Roman  empire,  will  buar  comparison  with  the 
thirteenth  conliury  in  Europe,  whether  we  look  to 
the  extent  of  the  buildings  executed,  their  won- 
derful variety  and  constructive  elegance,  the 
daring  imagination  that  conceived  them,  or  tho 
power  of  poetry  and  lofty  religious  feeling  that 
is  expressed  in  every  feature  and  in  every  part  of 
them." 

And  again,  while  speaking  of  its  sculpture, 
which  is  not  UBually  considered  as  its  strongest 
point,  he  remarks  : — "  Tho  groat  cathedrals  of 
Chartres  and  Rheims  even  now  retain  some  .5,000 
figures  scattered  about  or  gi'ouped  together  in 
various  parts,  beginning  with  the  history  of  tho 
creation  of  the  world  and  all  the  wondrous  inci- 
dents of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  then 
continuing  the  history  through  the  whole  of  the 
Old  Testament.  In  those  sculptures  the  story  of 
the  redemption  of  mankind  is  told,  as  set  forth  in 
the  New,  with  a  distinctness  and  at  the  samo 
time  with  an  earnestness  almost  impossible  to 
surpass.  On  the  other  hand,  ranges  of  statues  of 
kings  of  France  and  other  popular  potentates, 
carry  on  the  thread  of  profane  history  to  tho 
period  of  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  itself. 
Besides  these,  we  have,  interspersed  with  them, 
the  whole  system  of  moral  philosophy,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  virtues  and  vices,  each  represented 
with  an  appropriate  symbol,  and  the  reward  or 
punishment  its  invariable  accompaniment.  In 
other  parts  are  shown  all  the  arts  of  peace,  every 
process  of  husbandry  in  its  appropriate  season, 
and  each  manufacture  or  handicraft  in  all  its 
principal  forms.  Over  all  these  are  seen  tho 
heavenly  hosts,  with  saints,  angels,  and  arch- 
angels. All  this  is  so  harmoniously  contrived, 
and  so  beautifully  expressed,  that  it  becomes  a 
question  even  now  whether  the  sculpture  of 
these  cathedrals  does  not  excel  tho  architec- 
ture." 

Noble  and  exquisite,  however,  as  it  was,  it  at 
length  ran  its  course  ;  and,  by  some  uncontrollable 
movement  of  the  human  mind,  it  gave  way  to  what 
the  world  had,  till  then,  never  witnessed — a  resus- 
citated style. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  philosophise  on  this  new 
phenomenon  in  art.  It  seems  to  have  originated 
in  a  double  cause  ;  firstly,  the  very  natural  pride 
felt  by  the  Italians  in  the  antique  monuments  of 
their  own  land  and  their  own  race  :  and,  secondly, 
in  the  appreciation  of  these  antique  monumenta 
which  was  engendered  and  fostered  by  tho  revived 
love  of  Classical  literature. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  this  tended 
to  the  revival  in  Italy  of  old  Roman  art ;  and, 
once  revived  there,  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical 
and,  in  a  great  degree,  of  literary  influence  ;  the 
centre,  too,  of  the  revival  of  painting  in  its  highest 
form,  it  need  not  bo  wondered  that  it  spread 
itself  as  a  fashion  into  more  northern  countries 
where  the  same  literary  tastes  had  taken 
root.  However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  un- 
doubted, that  from  this  time  forward  origiiial  art 
ceased,  and  borrowed  or  resuscitated  art  took  its 
place. 

My  predecessor,  Mr  Smirke,  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  gave  a  highly  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  tho  noble  enthusiasm  which  inspired  the 
early  architects  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy  ;  and 
I  can  quite  appreciate  this  feeling  in  a  land  where 
the  Media3val  styles  were  less  deeply  rooted, 
where  Classical  traditions  had  never  been  extinct, 
and  where  the  reminiscences  of  ancient  Rome 
were  a  subject  of  national  exultation.  The  re- 
vival of  the  noble  literature  of  their  mighty 
ancestors  could  scarcely  fail,  in  such  a  country, 
to  prompt  a  wish  to  revive  their  arts ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  such  a  revival  became  a  spon- 
taneous and  irresistible  movement,  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  any  premediated  plan. 

Anyhow,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill,  the  re- 
vival was  a  great  and  potent  fact ;  and  its  results 
have  now  lasted  as  long  as  the  whole  period  of 
tho  ascendancy  of  Pointed  architecture,  and  have 
extended  their  sway  to  all  parts  of  the  globe 
w^here  European  influence  is  felt;  nor  can  its 
opponents  deny  that,  on  its  native  soil  especially, 
its  productions  wore  often  of  the  most  masterly 
description  and  exquisite  beauty ;  enriched  as 
they  are  by  decorative  painting  which  has  never 
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boon  escellod ;  by  sculpture  of  which  antique 
artists  would  not  havo  boon  asliamod ;  and  by 
other  arts  of  proportionate  merit.  In  other  lands, 
it  has  produced  works  of  which  no  one  would 
venture  to  dispute  the  merit;  and,  though  a 
borrowed  stylo,  it  has  developed  anew^  many 
marked  chronological  and  national  varieties,  and 
has  produced,  as  wo  havo  soon  in  my  last  lecture, 
•works  and  typos  scarcely  even  foreshadowed  by 
its  antique  originals. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  at  least  of  many, 
it  had,  by  the  close  of  the  last  century  or  early  in 
the  present,  so  far  run  its  course,  at  least  in  this 
country,  so  as  to  have  lost  its  old  artistic  power. 
Art  had  become  enfeebled,  while  art-history  had 
risen  more  prominently  into  view  ;  and  the  decay 
of  tho  one  was  promoted  by  the  distraction  of 
thought  occasioned  by  the  other. 

The  revived  knowledge  of  tho  architecture  of 
Greece  rudely  disturbed  the  vernacular  style 
derived  from  Rome,  so  that  by  about  the  year 
1830  the  old  state  of  things  seemed  almost  hope- 
lessly damaged;  and  every  architect,  instead  of 
working  on  tho  traditions  handed  down  to  him 
by  his  predecessors,  seemed  to  do  just  what  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  though  with  a  special  rage 
for  not  very  practicable  reproductions  of  Greek, 
coupled  with  a  conviction  that  Roman  and 
its  derivatives  were  little  short  of  barbarous. 
All  the  traditions  of  the  past  appeared  to  be 
broken  up.  Our  every-day  architecture,  as 
exhibited  in  ordinary  houses,  had  become  mean 
and  contemptible  in  tho  extreme  ;  and,  though 
things  havo  since  greatly  mended,  it  has  been 
from  a  purely  eclectic  and  not  in  the  least  degree 
from  a  traditional  point  of  view ;  whilst  the 
untutored  housebuilder,  left  to  himself,  even  now 
disports  himself  in  i-erainiscences  of  these  first 
decades  of  our  century — the  halcyon  days  of 
Gower-street  and  Tavistock-place.  It  was  just  at 
this  juncture  that,  by  some  occult  influence,  the 
public  mind  was  brought  back  to  view—  first  with 
interest,  and  then  with  admiration  and  love — the 
long-neglected  arcllitectui'o  of  our  own  country 
and  our  own  race  (a  group  of  kindred  races).  At 
first  this  was  with  no  intention  or  thought  of 
revival ;  it  was  only  interest,  admiration,  and  love. 
Writers  on  this  subject,  whether  friendly  or 
hostile,  affect  to  systematise  the  movement ;  but 
it  was  wholly  unsystematic.  It  arose  from  the 
inmost  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  in  no  degree  from 
premeditation  or  plan. 

It  is  now  the  fashion  to  speak  contemptuously 
of  revivals ;  and  truly  they  do  seem  strange  and 
inconsistent  after  following  the  more  natural 
history  of  art  from  the  dawn  of  civilisation  to  the 
Renaissance.  Yet  I  cannot  but  agree  with  Mr. 
Smirke  that  the  Classic  revival  was,  in  the  land, 
at  least,  of  its  rise,  a  natural,  spontaneous,  and 
unpremeditated  movement  of  the  human  mind. 
That  the  Gothic  Renaissance  was  so  too,  I  know, 
for  it  was  my  own  happy  lot  to  be  a  humble  agent 
in  it,  and  I  aui  old  enough  to  have  watched  it,  I  may 
say  practically,  if  not  literally,  from  its  commence- 
ment. People  talk  of  Horace  Walpole,  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  or  of  any  one  else  they  like,  as  the  early 
promoters  of  the  feeling  which  led  to  the  revival. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  may  have  been  with  others, 
but,  for  myself,  I  know  that  my  love  for  Gothic 
architecture  was  absolutely  spontaneous,  and  that 
I  had  no  kind  of  incentive  for  following  up  its 
study  other  than  the  delight  I  took  in  it,  before 
I  knew  a  word  about  other  architecture,  or  was 
acquainted  even  with  the  published  works  on  our 
own,  and  that  without  a  thought  of  its  study 
ever  becoming  practically  useful  to  me.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  revived  love  for  our  old  build- 
ings, followed  as  it  was  subsequently  by  a  desire 
to  imitate  their  architecture,  was  as  spontaneous 
and  as  irresistible  a  movement  of  tho  human 
mind  as  those  which  had  originated  cither  Classic 
or  Mediajval  art,  or  that  which,  two  thousand 
years  after  its  first  rise,  had  led  to  the  revival  of 
the  former.  It  is  true  that  its  results  have  not 
yet  been  so  all-pervading  as  those  of  the  Classic 
Renaissance,  yet  they  have  been  very  great;  out 
and  away  the  most  marked  feature  in  modern 
architectural  history,  inasmuch  as  it,  almost 
alone,  has  resulted  from  ardent  and  genuine 
enthusiasm,  and  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
heart. 

As  one  of  the  survivors  from  among  the  more 
active  of  the  earlier  agents  in  this  great  move- 
ment, I  may  claim  a  right  to  dilate  a  little  on  my 
reminiscences  of  it. 

In  writing  respecting  it,  nearly  nineteen  years 
ago,  when  my  memories  were  more  fresh,  I  made 
the  following  remarks  : — 


I  des3ribed  the  movement  as  "  being  the  de- 
velopment of  anew  and  vigorous  style  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  glorious  architecture  of  our  own 
country  and  of  our  own  forefathers,  in  tho 
place  of  one  at  once  alien  to  our  race  and  our 
religion." 

"  This,"  I  wont  on  to  say,  "  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  is  a  mighty  and  most  ai'duous  undertaking — 
so  mighty  indeed,  and  so  arduous,  that  I  doubt 
whether,  if  it  had  been  in  the  first  instance  fully 
appreciated,  any  body  of  men  could  have  been 
found  with  sulBcient  daring  to  set  about  it.  _  Tho 
strength,  however,  of  the  movement  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  deliberate  nor  preconcerted, 
but  was  the  involuntary  working  out  of  a  deeply- 
seated  mental  revolution.  It  was  not  that  a 
body  of  men  deliberately  banded  themselves  to- 
gether to  carry  out  and  propagate  particular 
tastes  or  opinions  ;  such  would  have  been  but  a 
feeble,  or  at  best  an  ephemeral  and  merely  local 
movement  ;  it  was  rather  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons, in  different  neighbourhoods  and  countries, 
and  without  any  concert,  had  been  led  by  their 
own  unbiassed  and  unguidod  instincts  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  long-neglected  beauties  of  our 
own  indigenous  architecture."  This  (with  other 
feelings),  I  proceeded  to  say,  "had  led  them  first 
to  study,  then  to  imitate,  and  ultimately  to  at- 
tempt tho  revival  of,  the  style  which  had  thus  in- 
voluntarily approved  itself  to  their  natural  per- 
ceptions of  what  is  right  and  beautiful. 

There  is  here  no  conspiracy,  no  organised  move- 
ment, no  preconcerted  effort.  Not  one  of  those 
engaged  in  it  ever  thought  of  its  being  a  move- 
ment at  all ;  few  of  them  knew  in  the  first  instance 
that  others  were  affected  by  the  same  feelings 
with  themselves,  nor  perhaps  were  conscious  of 
any  external  causes  which  had  given  rise  to  such 
sentiments  in  themselves.  Yet  all,  from  some 
internal  impulse,  seem  severally  to  have  been 
impelled  in  one  and  the  same  direction ;  and, 
having  at  a  later  period  discovered  the  con- 
currence of  their  feelings,  their  efi'orts  have  since 
assumed  the  form  of  a  united  movement,  though 
originating  from  the  individual  and  unbiassed 
feelings  of  persons  wholly  unknown  to  each 
other." 

(To  be  continued.) 


ETCHINGS. 

AMONGST  the  increasing  number  of  artistic 
publications  which  deserve  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  art-critic,  we  may  conscien- 
tiously mention  the  etchings  of  the  three  brothers 
Slocombe,  published  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Dominic 
Colnaghi  and  Co.,  Nos.  13  and  14,  Pali-Mall, 
East.  These  etchings  are  in  two  sets,  of  a  larger 
and  a  smaller  series,  of  twelves  plates  each, 
printed  on  India  paper.  From  the  time  that 
Albert  Dliror  first  practised  etching,  down  to  our 
own  days,  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  this  art, 
which  serves  especially  to  record  striking  effects. 
There  is  a  great  power  in  all  the  three  brothers 
Slocombe,  but  we  give  "unexceptional  preference 
to  tho  artistic  handling  of  the  needle  by  Mr. 
C.  P.  S.  Slocombe.  Sixteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  plates  are  his ;  he  excels  his  brothers  not 
only  in  quantity,  but  undoubtedly  also  in  quality. 
The  twelve  plates  of  the  smaller  series  are  mere 
sketches  of  views,  taken  on  the  spot — memoran- 
dum of  what  the  artists  havo  seen. 

The  views  at  and  around  Rouen,  the  Chateau 
of  Dijon,  but  especially  the  Clock-tower  at 
Bern,  are  all  done  in  an  effective  style  ;  so  is 
the  Lane  at  Penmaen-Mawr,  North  Wales, 
with  its  luxuriant  foliage.  The  sharpness  of 
light  and  shade,  the  variety  of  tints  are  really 
pi-aiseworthy  in  these  landscapes.  The  twelve 
lai-ger  plates,  however,  are  of  greater  artistic 
value.  We  have  in  Plato  I.  "A  moonlight  scene, 
St.  Ives,  Pilchard-boats  xmloading."  To  etch  a 
sky  with  transparency  and  lightness  is,  in  itself,  a 
great  difSculty ;  but  Mr.  C.  P.  S.  Slocombe  has 
overcome  all  harshness,  and  succeeded  in  giving 
us  a  "  chiaro-oscuro "  landscape,  with  all  the 
power  of  a  Lebas,  who  knew  how  to  arrange 
light  and  shade.  Brought  out  in  full  relief  by  the 
bright  moonshine,  we  see  in  the  foreground  two 
brigs  and  several  fishor-boats — whilst  in  the  hazy 
distance  stands,  like  a  spectre,  the  light-house  with- 
out light,  as  the  water  is  low  and  no  lamp  is  lit, 
so  as  to  keep  the  ships  in  deep  water.  A  fine 
contrast  forms  Plate  II. — Tintern  Abbey  and 
Valley  of  the  Wye."  The  treatment  is  light  and 
sketchy,  corresponding  in  character  to  that 
of  Plate  III. — "Worcester,  from  the  Diglis 
Locks  on  the  Severn."    A  fine  effect  is  produced 


by  the  smooth  and  broken  waters  in  the  fore- 
ground.   Over  the  whole  landscape  hovers  a 
soreno  English  High  Church  quietism.    The  long 
horizontal  lines  are  symmetrically  interrupted  by 
the  vertically  rising  steeples  of  the  churches, 
pointing  up    to    the  infinite  in    a  diiferent 
direction  than  the   unlimited  plain.    Plate  TV. 
"  Sylvan  Shades,  High  Beech,  Epping  Forest,"  has 
a  depth  and  woody  look  which  is  charming.  Tho 
plate  is  a  powerful  protest  against  the  idea  of  de- 
priving the  people  of  a  genuine  airing  in  a  real 
forest,  in  order  to  forget  their  dusty  town-cares. 
Wo  then  have  Plate  V. — "  Stonehengo  by  Moon- 
light," a    perfect     masterpiece,   of    which  a 
"  Callot  "  need  not  have  been  ashamod.  A  dreamy 
mysticism  is  poured  over  the  plate.    The  moon, 
as  if  anxious  to  have  a  glance  at  the  huge,  giant- 
like, hoary  stones  piled  up  by  supernatm-al  means, 
peeps  out  from  behind  a  heavy  curtain  of  clouds. 
The  stones  stand  out  in  black  silence,  pointing 
upwards,   loudly  proclaiming  man's  yearning 
from  time  immemorial  to  know  something  of  the 
unknown.    The  silvery  seams  with  which  some 
of  tho  stones  are  fringed  by  the  moon's  sudden 
appearance  produce  a  magic  effect.     We  were 
struck  by  tho  power  of  this  etching,  and  still  we 
would   hesitate   to   pronounce  it  better  than 
Plato  VI.—"  In  the  New  Forest— The  Knyght  wood 
Oak."    Mr.  C.  P.  S.  Slocombe's  talent  comes  out 
most  powerfully  in  this  gi-oup  of  trees.    It  is  a 
"  Claude  Lorraine  "  in  black  and  white.  Every 
leaf  trembles  in  the  forest  silence,  and  proclaims 
nature's  grandeur.     The  sharpness,  depth,  and 
power  of  this  glorious  dome,  built  of  oak-leaves, 
is  very  imposing.    The  remainder  of  the  plates, 
except  one,  are  by  Mi-.  F.  S.  Slocombe.    There  is 
some  geniality  in  his  use  of  the  etcher's  needle, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  kind  of  restlessness  which 
mars  the  artistic  effect  of  his  landscapes.  Even 
if  the  artist  choses  a  stonny  sea,  the  charm  lies  in 
his  having  fixed  on  canvass  or  paper  one  grand 
moment.    So  it  is  with  tho  ever-changing  sky, 
full  of  fleeting  clouds.  Plate  VIL— "  The  Thames 
at  Chiswick "  on  a  quiet  evening,  with  a  few 
barges  on  the  limpid  waters,  is  good :  but  the  sky 
is  apparently  in  Albert  Diirer's  harsh,  wood-cut 
style.    This  is  still  more  the  case  in  Plate  X. — 
"  Shipping  in  the  Pool — Port  of  London."  We 
do  not  doubt  that  the  clouds  sometimes  assume 
extraordinary  shapes.    We  may  see  with  Hamlet 
in  them  a  camel,  or  a  weasel,  or  a  whale,  but  the 
artist  has  no  right  to  play  the  Polonius,  and  to  imi- 
tate what  Hamlet  saw.    Therein  lies  the  great 
mistake  of  the  followers  of  our  modern  realistic 
schools — that  they  are  too  slavishly  bent  upon  a 
mere  reproduction  of  nature.    If  they  see  a  sea- 
green  or  indigo-blue  sky,  they  will  paint  it ;  they 
go  in  for  all  sorts  of  tints,  without  sense  and  har- 
mony ;  for  all  sorts  of  shapes,  without  symmetry 
and  proportion.    The  artist  is  never  to  be  a  mere 
copyist ;  art  has  to  use  nature  to  express  some 
artistic  thought.    In  our  times  this  becomes  still 
more  peremptory.  We  have  our  excellent  photogra- 
phic apparatuses,  and  do  not  want  the  unsteady 
hand  of  the  artist  to  perform  the  duty  of  register- 
ing with  accuracy  what  nature  pleases  to  show  us 
outwardly  ;  the  artist  has  to  rectify  the  shapes 
and  to  give  us  nature's  inner  soul.    For  there  is 
a  soul  in  tints  and  forms.  To  under.stand  this  soul, 
to  reproduce  it — as  the  musician  catches  the  har- 
mony of  the  spheres,  without  imitating  a  piping 
finch,  crowing  cock,  or  bellowing  bull — is  the 
artist's  province.    We  feel  it  our  duty  to  throw 
out  these  hints,  as  Mr.  F.  S.  Slocombe  undoubtedly 
leans  towards  too  great  a  realism.    His  "Lane 
Scene,    Pinner,    Middlesex  —  Evening,"   is  in 
a  diiferent  style,  and  deserves  hearty  praise.  To 
say  that  an  artist  knows  perspective  is  in  our 
times  vei-y  little.    Scene-painting  has  reached  a 
great  perfection  with  us,  only  we  like  to  show  our 
mathematical  skill  rather  too  often.    Mr.  E.  S. 
Slocombe  has  a  pretty  little  sketch — Plate  XII. — 
"  Below  London  Bi-idge."    We  recommend  these 
plates  to  lovers  of  art.    We  are  well  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  photography  ;  but  we  should  not 
like  to  see  a  branch  of  art  altogether  neglected 
ttha  had  once  a  Mortimer,  a  Baillie,  a  Rowlandson, 
and  a  Hewitt  amongst  its  votaries.  We  may  admire 
what  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  capable  of  producing 
on  paper,  but  we  still  keep  a  higher  veneration 
for  what  the  rays  of  human  intellect  can  do  with 
the  help  of  some  inert  copper,  a  resinous  mass,  a 
lifeless  needle,  and  an  arm  through  which  shoot 
our  brain's  phosjihorescent  sparks.  Man,  when  he 
comes   to  do  consciously  what  the  great  lumi- 
nai-y  perf oi'ms  unconsciously,  is  by  this  very  fact , 
in  all  his  microscopic  smallness,  so  much  greater 
than  our  great  master-photographer — the  Sun. 

G.  G.  Z. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 


A  MADONNA  AND  CHILD. 

Ons  of  our  chiof  illustrations  roprosonta  "  A 
Madonna  and  Child,"  ascribod  to  anEuslish  artist 
of  tho  oarly  part  of  tho  fourtoontli  century.  It 
■will  bo  a  snrpri.io  to  most  of  our  roadoi-s  to  seo, 
probably  for  tlio  first  time,  such  a  novel  announce- 
ment. This,  bowovor,  need  not  be,  if  wo  roiloot 
upon  tho  innumerable  proofs,  still  left  to  us,  of 
tho  brilliant  talent  and  indefatigable  labours  of 
our  native  artists  of  this  period.  Architects, 
painters,  and  others  well  acquainted  with  tho  school 
of  art,  have  unhesitatingly  asserted  tho  work  of 
this  master  to  bo  equal,  if  not  superior  in  many 
respects,  both  in  design  and  execution,  to  the 
Madonnas  of  his  Italian  cotomporary,  Giotto. 
On  a  future  occasion  wo  propose  giving  other 
illustrations  of  tho  work  of  this  same  master,  and 
references  to  those  persons  who  have  either  written 
upon  or  illustrated  his  woi-ks.  For  the  present  we 
will  content  ourselves  by  observing  that  this  sub- 
ject is  taken  from  an  illuminated  manuscript 
forming  one  of  the  national  collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  generally  known  as  "  Queen 
Mary's  Psalter." 

CIIRISTON  CHURCH,  SOMERSET. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  "Rutter's 
Somerset  "  : — "  Christen  Church  is  a  small  build- 
ing, having  a  low  ancient  tower  between  the 
chancel  and  the  nave,  but  without  transepts.  The 
nave  and  chancel-arches  beneath  the  tower  are  of 
Norman  structure,  as  is  the  interior  doorway  in 
the  porch,  the  latter  being  richly  ornamented  with 
the  chevron  moulding,  though  now  much  dis- 
figured with  whitewash.  The  font  is  plain  and 
circular,  of  the  Norman  character.  The  roof  is 
formed  of  ribs  of  oak,  with  a  row  of  ornamented 
bosses  down  the  centre."  The  disfigurement  by 
whitewash,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  extract, 
extends  also  to  the  chancel  and  nave  arches,  as 
well  as  to  the  doorway  of  this  quaint  and  in- 
teresting little  church.  Indeed  it  has  been  so 
ruthlessly  plastered  on  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of 
impossibility  to  discover  the  jointing  of  the  arch- 
stones.  The  font  is  square  on  plan,  the  form  of 
its  shaft  doubtless  having  given  rise  to  the  ex- 
pression "  circular  "  applied  above. 

EEREDOS,  ALL  SAINTS'  CHURCH,  CLIFTON. 

The  figures  represented  are  Our  Lord  in 
Majesty  in  the  centre  ;  David,  S.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, S.  Paul,  S.  Peter,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  on  one  side ;  and  Isaiah,  S.  Jerome,  S. 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  S.  John  the  Divine, 
and  S.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  other  side.  The 
whole  has  been  executed  in  Caen  stone,  by  Mr. 
Redfern,  of  Queen  Anne-street,  W.,  and  very 
richly  painted  and  gilded. 

CORMAC'S  CHAPEL,  CASHEL. 

The  additional  space  we  have  this  year  devoted 
to  illustrations  has  enabled  us  to  give  several  of 
the  Institute  prize  drawings.  Four  weeks  since 
we  gave  Mr.  Frame's  exquisite  drawings  for 
which  he  obtained  the  Soane  Medallion  prize. 
Last  week  we  gave  specimens  of  Mr.  Marvin's 
drawings  of  Bayham  Abbey,  and  this  week  we 
give  specimens  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hill's  measured 
drawings  of  Cormac's  Chapel,  Cashel,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  a  medal  of  merit. 

Cashel,  county  of  Tipperary,  was  from  the 
earliest  times  a  place  of  great  importance.  The 
commanding  situation  which  the  present  ruins 
occupy  on  the  top  of  a  limestone  eminence,  that 
rises  steeply  on  every  side,  must  have  made  it,  in 
addition  to  its  ecclesiastical  reputation  as  an 
archiepisoopal  see,  a  place  of  great  strength  as 
well.  And  we  find  frequent  mention  of  it  in 
ancient  Irish  MSS.  as  early  as  the  9th  century. 
"A.D.  1101. — A  meeting  of  Leath-Mogha  was 
held  at  Caiseal,  by  Murcheartaoh  Ua  Briain,  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  laity,  and  Ua  Dunain,  noble 
bishop  and  chief  senior,  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
clergy ;  and  on  this  occasion  Murcheartaoh  Ua 
Briain  made  a  grant  such  as  no  king  had  ever 
made  before,  namely,  he  granted  Caiseal  of  the 
Kings  to  religious,  without  any  claim  of  laymen  or 
clergymen  on  it,  but  the  religious  of  Ireland  in 
general."  —  ("Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.") 
"A.D.  1134. — The  consecration  of  the  church  of 
Cormac  MacCarthy,  at  Cashel,  by  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  of  Munster,  and  the  magnates  of 
Ireland,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical." — ("Annals  of 
Innisfallen.")  This  church,  known  as  Cormac's 
Chapel,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in 
the  country,  both  from  its  artistic  and  architec  - 


tural  peculiarities.  It  consists  of  a  barrel- vaulted 
nave  and  a  groined  chancel — which  latter  is 
curiously  placed  as  much  to  tho  south  of  tho  cen- 
tral axis  of  the  building  as  possible.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  high  pitched  atone  roofs,  which  con- 
tain apartments  over  the  vaulting;  that  over  tho 
nave  is  provided  with  a  fireplace  at  the  west  end, 
and  was  divided  by  a  wooden  floor  carried  on 
corbels.  At  the  oast  end  a  few  steps  descend  to 
a  similar  apartment  over  tho  chancel.  Tho  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  tho  building  is  enhanced  by 
tho  picturesque  grouping  of  two  square  tov/ers 
placed  at  each  side  of  tho  east  end  of  the  nave ; 
one  of  them  still  retains  its  pyramidal  roof,  while 
tho  southern  one,  which  contains  a  stairs  to  tho 
crofts,  is  capped  by  a  parapet  of  evidently  modern 
date.  Tho  masonry  throughout  tho  building  is 
ashlar  work  of  great  excellence,  the  material 
used  being  a  hard  sandstone,  carefully  squared 
and  laid  in  coui-ses  with  very  close  joints,  which 
has  on  tho  whole  stood  seven  centuries'  exposure 
in  a  trying  situation  very  well.  Tho  decoration, 
both  inside  and  outside,  is  very  rich,  belonging 
to  the  "  Hibernio-Romanesque  "  or  "  Celtic  " 
style,  though  nowhere  are  sloping  jambs  to  be 
seen,  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  other 
buildings  of  this  class.  Immediately  adjacent  to 
Cormac's  Chapel  there  is  a  Modia3val  cathedral, 
differing  from  it  many  degrees  in  orientation  ;  and 
also  a  round  tower,  a  cross,  and  some  domestic 
buildings.  And  there  are  many  other  ruins  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Altogether  Cashel  would 
well  repay  a  visit. 

CHURCH  or  S.  WILFRID,  YORK. 

As  promised,  we  give  this  week  other  illustra- 
tions of  this  church.  Next  week  we  shall  give 
additional  sheets  of  details,  and  full  description 
from  Mr.  Goldie,  tho  architect. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  ordinary  fortnightly  general  meeting 
of  this  Association,  held  on  Friday  last,  at 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  the  President  in  the  chair, 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  had 
promised  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, at  six  in  the  evening,  and  they  would  then 
have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  route  to  be 
taken  this  year  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual 
excursion.  Mr.  Sharpe  had  also  promised  to 
explain  the  use  of  the  cymagraph.  His  interest 
in  the  Association  continued  unabated,  and  he 
had  written  a  kind  letter  expressing  his  approval 
of  the  proposal  for  extending  the  advantages  of 
the  Association  to  members  of  the  profession  re- 
siding in  the  provinces.  Desiring  also  greatly  to 
see  the  means  and  usefulness  of  the  Association 
increased,  Mr.  Sharpe  offered  to  place  in  the 
Library  ten  duplicate  copies  of  each  of  his  pub- 
lished works  of  which  he  possessed  the 
copyright,  and  to  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  every 
futui'e  work  he  might  publish.  He  also  offered 
tD  place  at  their  disposal  a  considerable  number 
of  valuable  diagrams. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sharpe  for  his  pro- 
mised handsome  donation  having  been  passed. 

The  President  stated  that  according  to  annual 
custom  the  present  meeting,  being  the  first  one 
held  in  May,  was  set  apart  as  a  special  business 
meeting.  With  respect  to  the  Architectural 
Alliance,  about  which  there  was  formerly  much 
discussion,  he  had  now  very  little  to  say.  When 
the  Architectural  Conference  took  place  last  year, 
a  meeting  of  the  Alliance  delegates  was  held,  and 
it  was  then  thought  the  conference  would  leave 
them  very  little  to  do,  but  a  resolution  was  passed 
authorising  the  officers  of  the  Alliance  to  con- 
vene a  meeting  if  occasion  called  for  it.  The 
Alliance  therefore  was  not  yet  dead — at  all  events 
it  could  be  recalled  into  existence  if  occasion 
required,  as  its  organisation  still  remained. 

A  Coxjntry  Member  asked  whether  a  question 
could  be  put  to  the  Institute  upon  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  an  architectural  diploma,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  profession,  especially  in  the  country, 
was  deplorable.  He  instanced  the  case  of  a 
carpenter  who  became  a  builder  and  afterwards 
an  architect,  and  another  case  where  a  journey- 
man bricklayer  set  up  as  an  architect.  Such  a 
state  of  things  ought  not  to  exist,  and  was  deroga- 
tory to  the  profession.  If  an  architect  went  down 
into  a  strange  place  without  proper  credentials,  he 
might  be  looked  upon  merely  as  one  of  those 
intelligent  artisans  who  thought  thoy  were 
inspired  to  raise  the  tastes  of  the  community. 
He  thought  means  should  be  devised  for  making 
architecture  a  recognised  profession. 


Tho  President  said  that  the  Institute,  by 
establishing  classes  and  inviting  students  to  come 
up  for  examination,  was  doing  what  it  could  to 
achiovo  tho  object  the  last  speaker  had  in  view. 
Tho  matter  was  in  their  own  hands,  and  if  they 
were  backwards  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
examinations,  they  could  not  expect  a  diploma. 

Tho  Memj!EU  said  ho  only  wished  to  convoy  his 
opinion  that  it  would  bo  very  desirable  to  render 
a  diploma  necessary  to  an  architect  before  ho 
began  to  practice. 

Another  Member  asked  whether  it  would  not 
be  as  well  to  take  the  education  of  tho  public  in 
hand.  Ho  deprecated  any  tendency  towards 
architectural  trades  unionism,  and  h-oped  it  would 
not  go  forth  that  the  Association  endorsed  the 
idea  that  architects  should  have  a  diploma.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr.  Blashill  then  opened  a  discussion  on  com- 
petitions, a-  report  of  which  will  be  found  on 
another  page. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

AT  the  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institute, 
on  Monday  evening  last,  the  report  and 
balance  sheet  for  the  past  year  were  received  and 
adopted,  and  the  officers  and  council  for  tho  en- 
suing year  elected.  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  having 
been  unanimously  elected  president,  was  formally 
inducted  to  the  chair  of  the  Institute.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  loss  which  the  Institute  has  recently 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  William  Tite,  it  was 
announced  that  throe  other  members  of  the 
Institute  were  dead,  viz.,  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon 
Fellow  ;  Mr.  George  LedwoU  Taylor,  Hon.  Fellow 
(whose  paper  on  Rome  was  recently  road  at  the 
Institute) ;  and  M.  N.  de  Caumont,  hon.  and 
corresponding  member,  and  a  distinguished  archK- 
ologist,  long  known  in  connection  with  the  Bulletin 
Monumentale.  The  following  resolutions  were, 
after  some  discussion,  adopted : — 1.  "  That  the 
council  be  empowered  to  invite  past  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Institute  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  council,  and  to  take  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions, but  without  a  vote."  2.  "  That  the  sum  of 
£30  bo  granted  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Institute 
towards  liquidating  tho  liabilities  incurred  by 
the  Art  Classes  Committee  in  their  endeavour  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  originally  proposed."  The 
council  was  also  requested  for  the  future  to  lay 
before  the  annual  general  meeting  a  budget  or 
statement  of  the  estimated  income  and  expen- 
diture for  the  year.  It  is  stated  that  Sir  William 
Tite  has  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  £1,000  to  the 
funds  of  the  Institute. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Gowts. — Designs  for  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
St.  Peter's  at  Gowts,  Lincoln,  to  be  called  the 
Hannah  Testimonial  Chapel,  have  been  submitted 
by  Messrs.  Bellamy  and  Hardy,  architects,  Lin- 
coln ;  Mr.  Watkin,  Lincoln ;  and  Mr.  Botterill, 
Hull';  and  those  of  the  first  named  have  been 
selected.  The  works  will  be  proceeded  with 
without  delay. 

Chorlton-road  Congregational  Church, 
Manchester. — The  design  submitted  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Paull,  of  Manchester  and  London  (Paull  and 
Bickerdike),  in  a  limited  competition  for  this 
church,  has  been  selected  by  the  Committee  for 
execution.  The  site  adjoins  the  present  church, 
which  was  erected  12  years  ago;  and  the  two 
buildings  will  be  connected  by  an  open  arcade; 
The  new  church  is  to  accomodate  1,200  adults, 
and  the  present  buildings  are  to  be  wholly  de- 
voted to  school  purposas.  The  style  is  English. 
Gothic  of  the  Geometrical  period. 


Sweepikg  Mud  into  Sewers. — A  Useful 
hlnt  to  Local  Boards. — The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  reduced  the  reward  to  per- 
sons who  give  information  as  to  mud  being  swept 
into  sewers  from  £2.  10s.  to  10s.  It  appears  that 
the  former  sum  was  really  the  means  of  putting 
money  into  the  pockets  of  the  offender,  because 
the  fine  inflicted  was  but  of  small  amount.  For 
instance,  two  men  would  ai-range  between  them- 
selves, one  undertaking  to  be  the  offender,  and 
the  other  the  informant.  The  case  was  of  course 
heard  ;  a  fine  of  10s.  paid  by  the  former,  and  a 
reward  of  £2.  lOs.  paid  to  the  latter,  consequently 
leaving  a  profit  of  £2  to  be  shared  between  the 
two !  By  equalising  the  amounts  of  the  fine  and. 
the  reward,  this  abuse  will  be  put  a  stop  to. 


FVn,t.^  I,vmatcjiwi>.\  B^ssl'SC)  Hulh.  rn 


A  MADONNA-  14^"  CENTURY. 

IN  FAC-SIMILE-BY  PURDUE. 
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PLAN   OF   THE   PALACE   OF   SCAURUS    (See  Next  Page). 


A.  — Prothyrum,  or  Vestibnie. 

B.  — Atrium,  or  Great  Hall. 
C— Tablinnra. 

D.— Peristyle  enclosing  the  Syste  or  Garden. 
E— E.  Fauces. 

F.  — Pinacotheca,  or  Picture  Gallery. 

G.  — Triclinia,  or  Dining  Booms. 

H.  — OEci,  or  Eecention  Rooms. 


I. — Exedra,  or  Conversation  Eooms. 
K. — Biblioteca,  or  Library. 
L. — Aleatorium,  or  Eecreation  Hall. 
M. — Sacrariam. 

N. — The  Private  Apartments  of  Scaurus. 
0. — Venereum. 

P.— Private  Apartments  of  Lollia,  the  wife  of  Scaurus 


Q. — Private  Baths. 

B. — Eooms  of  Lollia'sJServants. 

S. — Pistrinium,  or  Bakehouse. 

T.— Kitchen. 

U. — Servants'  Offices. 

v.— Wine  Cellara. 

W.— Granaries. 
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THE  PALACE  OP  SOAURUS* 

THE  Palaco  of  Scaurus  may  ba  taken  as  tho 
typo  of  tho  palatial  rosidencs  of  a  Roman 
noblo  on  tho  lar^ost  scale.    Tho    plan  (winch 
forma  tho  subject  of   ono  of    our  illustrations 
this  W09k)  is  talcon  from  a  restoration  of  tho 
palaco  mado  by  Mazois,  tho   celebrated  French 
author     of    the     finest    work     on  Porapou 
hitliorto  published,  and  was  based  by  him  o  n  a 
description  written  in  the  century  before  Christ 
by  Merovir,  a  captive  prince  of  Gormany,  during 
his    oxilo    in    Romo.      Tho    description  was 
written  in  tho  form  of  letters  to  Sogimir,  his 
friend,  and  that  portion  which  details  the  arrange- 
ment of    Scaurus's  palace   was  translated  by 
Mazois.    Merovir,  although  he  had  boon  a  prisoner 
for  some  time  in  tho  hands  of  the  Romans,  did 
not  visit  Romo  until  tho  eighth  year  of  his  exilp. 
He  happened  to  be  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his 
guide,  for  his  friend   and  host  in  Rome  was 
Chrysippus,  a  young  Greek  artist,  and  architect 
of  the  palace  of  Scaurus.  The  restored  plan  must 
be  accepted  on  tho  faith  of  the  reading  which 
Mazois  gives  of  it,  for  so  rapid  wore  the  changes 
in  Rome,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (who 
mentions  the  palace),  its   site   was  uncertain. 
From  the  descriptions  given,  it  would  appear  that 
even  in  those  early  days  there  was  a  "  Board  of 
Works,"  who  issued  "Building  Acts,"  with  laws 
relative  to  the  position  of  houses,  their  heights, 
frontages,  the  construction  of  walls,  nature  of 
materials  employed,  the  water  supply,  and  pre- 
cautions against  firo.    Pliny  also  informs  us  that 
tho  superintendent  of  sewers  took  security  for 
any  injury  which  might  happen  to  the  works 
und  'i-  his  charge  before  he  would  allow  Chrysippus 
tho  architect  to  convoy  through  the  streets  the 
great   columns  38ft.   high  of   Lucullian  black 
marble  destined  for  this  palace  of  Scaurus.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  palace,  it 
will  be  necessary   to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
customs  of  the  Romans  as  regards  the  distribution 
of  their  houses.      They  were  divided  generally 
into  two  parts,  the  public  and  private — the  first 
containing  the   vestibule,    hall,  and  morning 
rooms,  the  second  the  dining-rooms,  drawing- 
rooms,  and  sleeping  apartments.    These  divisions 
foecome  very  important  in  the  case  of  a  large 
mansion,  from  the  fact  that  every  patrician  or 
•wealthy  man  had  a  large  number  of  clients  or  re- 
tainers of  the  plebeian  class,  who  were  accustomed 
to  resort  to  him  for  advice  or  assistance,  giving 
in  return  their  support  in  elections,  &c.  They 
assembled  at  daybreak  in  his  vestibule  and  ante- 
rooms to  solicit  his  favours  or  recommend  them- 
selves by  their  attendance.    In  front  of  the  large 
palaces   or  mansions  wore    generally   a  large 
piazza  or  open  space,  planted   with  trees  and 
surrounded  by  porticoes,  at  the  back  of  which 
■were  shops,  and  one  or  two  vestibules  or  waiting- 
rooms  for  those  who  arrived  before  the  doers  of 
the  palace  were  opened.    The  chief  room  of  the 
public  part  of  the  house  was  called  the  atrium. 
and  of  atria  Vitruvius  describes  five  kinds,  vary- 
ing according  to  the  importance  of  the  house. 
The  Tuscan  atrium  was  an  apartment  with  the 
roof  carried  by  four  beams  crossing  one  another, 
and  leaving  a  space  in  the  centre,  called  the 
compluviuin,  open  to  the  sky.    The  tetrastyle  or 
four-pillared  atrium  was   similar  to  the  last, 
except  that  the  beams  of  the  roof  were  carried  by 
columns,  one  at  each  corner  of  the  compluvium. 
The  Corinthian  atrium  was  much  larger,  and  had 
several  columns  to  carry  the  beams,  the  centre 
space  always  being  left  open.    In  the  centre  of 
these  atria,  and  sunk  in  the  floor,  was  the  im- 
plmiiim  or  space  into  which  the  rain  fell  from  the 
roofs  or  sky.      The  atrium  displuviatum  had  its 
roof  inclined  the  opposite  way,  so  that  the  rain 
■was  carried  off  to  the  outside  of  the  house,  and 
the  fifth  kind,  the   atrium    testudinatum,  was 
■  roofed  all  over,  and  was  used  only  in  the  poorest 
class  of  house.    Round  the  atrium  were  several 
rooms,  of  which  the  chief  were  the  porch  and 
entrance-hall,  with  porters'  rooms,  the  alee  or  con- 
versation-rooms, the  tab  linum,    containing  the 
pictures,  statues,  and  genealogical  tables,  &o.,  of 
the  family,  and  other  rooms  probably  used  by  the 
chief  officers  or  attendants  of  the  establishment. 
The  pi-ivate  portion  of  the  palace  or  mansion  had 
a  series  of  rooms  grouped  round  a  peristyle, 
■which  was  a  kind  of  atrium  on  a  large  scale,  except 
that  a  xi/stus  or  garden  was  formed  in  the  centre, 
■with trees  and  shrubs,  fountains,  grass bordei-s,  &c. 
The  chief  rooms  were  the  triclinia  or  dining- 

*  Abstract  of  Paper  read  before  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation by  Mr.  Phene  Spiers,  A.R.I.B.a.,  on  Friday, 
April  18. 


rooms,    ff.ci    or    reception-rooms,   the  library 
(bihiiotem),  picture  gallery  ( pinacotncaj,  baths, 
sleeping  apartments  (sometimes  grouped  round 
additional  courts),  and  the  temple  or  sacrarinm, 
dedicated  to  some  particular  deity.    The  several 
ofiBoos  and  stables  wore  grouped  round  special 
courts,  and  finally,  above  certaiu  portions  of  tho 
vvholo  building,  was  a  first  floor,  witli  terraces 
called  solaria,  and  sleeping  apartments  for  the 
servants,  froodmen,  and  inferior  branches  of  the 
family.      The  palace  of  Scaurus  formed  what 
the  Romans  called  an  island,  that  is,  it  was 
isolated  on  all  sides  by  streets,  and  those  houses 
and  shops  which  were  attached  to  it  were  the 
property  of  Scaurus,  and  wore  let  by  him — the 
former  to  his  clients  and  friends,  and  tho  latter 
to  persons  in  his  employ,  who  sold  in  them  the 
various  produce  of  his  land,  from  which  he  de- 
rived a  considerable  revenue.    In  the  front  of  the 
palace  was  a  large  open  space  or  area  planted 
with  trees  and  decorated  with  equestrian  and 
other  statues.    In  tho  centre  was  a  colossal  figure 
of  Apollo.     On  throe  sides  of  this  space  were 
porticoes,  to  afford  shelter  from  sun  and  rain, 
and  the  shops  before  spoken  of  were  situated 
behind  these  porticoes  on  the  right  and  left-hand 
sides.    In  the  centre  were  large  open  lorjgia  or 
waiting-places  ;    these    featiires,    which  seem 
strange  to  our  customs,  are  still  found  in  all 
Italian  cities,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Prance 
the  people  are  accustomed,  on  the  boulevards  and 
in  the  wide  streets,  to  sit  in  the  opsn  air  convers- 
ing and  watching  the  throng  passing  to  and  fro. 
The  entrance  to  the  palace  was  through  a  long 
porch,  on  the  threshold  of  which  was  a  mosaic 
with  the  word  Salve,  and  further  on  a  representa- 
tion of  a  fierce  dog,  with  the  words  Cave  Canem. 
On  the  right  and  left  of  this  porch  were  doorways 
leading  to  the  waiting-rooms  or  portico,  and  thence 
to  the  stables  and  kitchens  on  one  side,  the  bake- 
house and  granaries  on  the  other,  and  porters' 
lodges.    In  the  centre  was  the  door  leading  to 
the  atrium — a  magnificent  space  open  in  the  centre 
to  the  sky,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a 
portico  or  peristyle,  with  the  magnificent  columns 
of  Lucuflian  marble  38ft.  high  before  spoken  of. 
The  pavement  of  the  centre  was  in  marble,  with 
a  small  marble  tank  in  the  centre,  and  a  fountain. 
At  times,  this  space,  it  would  seem,  was  covered 
over  with  a  velarium  or  tent  to  afford  shelter 
from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun.    The  decoration  of 
this  atrium  was  of  the  most  splendid  kind.  A 
dado  of  marble  was  carried  round  the  walls,  above 
which  were  paintings  similar  in  their  nature  to 
those  in  Pompeii  and  Herculanerrm,  and  which 
are  constantly  being  discovered  in  Rome  ■when- 
ever any  excavations  are  made.    Of  the  nature 
of  these  paintings  and  their  several  varieties, 
reference  will  be  made  further  on.    The  pave- 
ment of  the  atrium  was  composed  of  bits  of 
marble  inlaid  in  a  cement  ground  and  polished. 
The  purposes  of  many  of  the  rooms  surrounding 
the  atrium  is  given  in  the  letters  of  Merovir. 
The  central  one,  opposite  the  entrance,  was  the 
tablinum — a  large  room  in  which  the  archives  of 
the   family,  busts  and  portraits  of  ancestors, 
genealogical  trees,  &c.,    were   deposited.  On 
the  walls  were  hung    shields    in   bronze  and 
silver  belonging  to  the  family  of  Scaurus.  The 
side  rooms  were  intended  for  conversation ;  others 
were  occupied  hy  the  secretary,  treasurer,  cham- 
berlain, steward,  &c.    The  roof  over  tho  portico 
was  in  wood,  decorated  with  coffers  painted  and 
gilt.    Two  passages,  called  fauces,  on  either  side 
of  the  tablinum,  led  to  the  peristyle,  the  central 
feature  of  the  private  portion  of  the  palace,  there 
being  in  addition  a  private  door  leading  direct 
from  the  tablinum.    The  peristyle  was  a  portico 
of  columns,  smaller  but  more  light  and  elegant 
than  those  of  the  atrium.    They  enclosed  a  large 
open  space  in  which  a  pleasure-garden  was  ar- 
ranged, with  borders  of  grass  and  ivy,  small 
shrubs,  and  trellis- works  affording  shade.  Exedra, 
or  small  semicircular  marble  seats,  constituted 
the  chief  features  of  this  space,  called  tho  xi/stus 
or  garden.    In  the  centre  was  a  fountain  and 
basin  in  marble  containing  water,  in  which  tame 
fish  of  various  kinds  disported  themselves.  Some- 
times these  gardens  were  placed  at  the  back  of 
tho  palace,  and  were  of  great  size.    The  expense 
of  ground  in  Rome,  however,  obliged  Chrysippus 
tho  architect  to  content  himself  with  a  smaller 
garden  laid  out  in  the  peristyle  enclosure.  The 
walls  of  the  peristyle  wore  painted  by  a  celebrated 
Greek  artist,  Sorapion  by  namo.    At  the  back  of 
the  peristyle  on  the  right-hand  side  was  the  suite 
of  rooms  occupied  by  Scaurus  himself.    He  had 
ihe  luxury  of  throe  bedrooms:  ono  so  arranged 
that  he  would  be  completely  undisturbed  by  tho 


movements  of  his  family  or  servants  ;  a  second 
occupied  in  the  winter  months,  and  facing  tho 
south ;  and  a  third  with  tho  walls  painted  in 
imitation  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  birds  flying 
about,  and  used  in  tho  summer.    Other  rooms 
occupied  by  his  valet  and  other  servants  were 
distributed  round  a  small  court,  together  with  a 
small  private  dining-room.    To  the  right  of  this 
suite   followed  a  second,  called  tho  venereum, 
specially  destined  for  the  mistresses  of  Scaurus. 
The  wails  of  this  suite  of  apartments,  Chrysippus 
tolls  us,  he  had  painted  black  in  order  to  bring 
out  to  advantage  the  whiteness  of  its  occupiers' 
skins  and  drosses.  Tho  walls  of  the  room  sparkled 
with  gilding,  and  were  decorated  with  paintings 
very  suggestive,  if  not  quite  moral,  in  their  ten- 
dency.   At  tho  back  was  a  small  private  garden, 
with  portico  or  summer-house,  reached  by  a  few 
steps.    Tho  temple,  sacrarinm,  or  private  chapel 
(to  use  a  more  familiar  term)  was  situated  in  tho 
centre  of  tho  palaco.    In  front  of  it  was  an  open 
court,  and  an  altar  on  which  sacrifices  wore  of- 
fered to  propitiate  the  deity  to  whom  the  templo 
was  dedicated.    In  the  centre  of  tho  sacrarinm 
was  tho  statue  of  tho  goddess  "  La  Bonne  For- 
tune." On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  sacrarinm  was 
the  suite  of  apartments  occupied  by  Lollia,  the 
wife  of  Scaurus.    It  was  similar  in  plan  to  tho 
suite  occupied  by  Scaurus,  and  opened  out,  as  well 
as  his,  on  to  a  small  private  garden  at  the  back, 
the  communication  between  tho  two  suites  being 
effected  by  a  passage  in  the  rear  of  the  sacrarinm. 
Farther  on  to  the  left  were  the  private  baths  of 
Lollia,  and  beyond  them  two  courts  surrounded 
■with  small  chambers  occupied  by  her  servants, 
not  to  mention  tho  black  eunuchs  in  care  of  tho 
whole  establishment.    The  decoration  of  all  those 
apartments  did  not  yield  in  boauty  and  _  delicacy 
to  any  of  those  before  mentioned,  and  in  one  of 
the  rooms  the  architect  and  his  friend  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  distinguished  lady  artist  en- 
gaged in  painting  portraits.    In  the  centre  of  tho 
left-hand   side  of    the  peristyle    was  situated 
the  basilica,   a  building  used   in  the  time  of 
Scaurus's  father,  who  was  a  senator,  for  what  wo 
should  term  cabinet  councils.    It  was  used  by 
Scaurus  for  entertainments,  at  which  a  poet  or 
writer  was  invited  to  hold  forth  for  the  delectation 
of  his  friends.    The  ordinary  basilica  was  a  court 
of  justice,  but  its  form,  size,  and  disposition 
caused  it  sometimes  to  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
Beyond  and  behind  the  basilica  wore  placed  tho 
picture-galleries,  filled  with  the  finest  works  of 
Greek  artists,  which  Scaurus  had  purchased  and 
brought  over  from  Greece.      The  walls  were 
painted  here  and  there  in  fresco,  and  easel  pic- 
tures on  ivory  and  wood,  and  frescoes  which  had 
been  detached  from  their  original  position  on  the 
walls  of  Greek  temples,  occupied  various  positions 
in  the  gallery.    This  detaching  of  fresco  paint- 
ings from  the  walls  was  often  resorted  to,  and 
Pliny  mentions  it  on  one  or  two  occasions.  In  tho 
excavations  made  at  Pompeii  two  frescoes  were 
found  which  had  been  taken  from  the  walls  be- 
fore the  eruption,  with  the  intention  of  transport- 
ing them  elsewhere.   On  each  side  of  the  basilica 
were  tho  triclinia  ov  dining  rooms,  the  seats  or 
couches  being  arranged  on  three  sides  of  the  cen- 
tral table,  leaving  the  fourth  side  open  for  service. 
The  walls  were  lined  with  tapestry  up  to  about 
4ft.  or  5ft.  in  height.  Above,  the  wall  was  divided 
into  panels  by  painted  columns,  in  the  centre  _  of 
which  were  painted  those  gracious  figures  which 
form  some  of  the  prettiest  compositions  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks.    Above  these  panels  ran  a  deep 
frieze  round  the  room,  divided  in  twelve  parts, 
and  surmounted  with  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  and  painted  with  groups  of  tho  several 
delicacies  in  season   in  that  particular  _  month. 
Merovir  and  Chrysippus   were    entertained  at 
dinner  by  Scaurus,  and  the  number  of  courses 
which  succeeded  one  another  would  put  to  shame 
the  diner  a  la  Russe  of  the  present  day.  The  two 
chief  dining-rooms  in  Scaurus's  house  could  ac- 
commodate from  forty  to  sixty  persons,  but  when 
a  greater  entertainment  was  given,  tha  atrivm,  or 
great  hall  was  made  use  of.    On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  peristyle,  and  facing  the  basilica,  were  the 
a;ci,  or  halls,  \vhich  would  seem  to  have  been  used 
as  drawing  or  reception-rooms.    There  were  six 
of  those,  each  vieing  with  the  others  in  richness 
of  decoration.    In  four  of  them  were  columns  of 
rich  marbles,  used  partially  for  decoration,  and 
partially  for  the  support  of  the  ceilings.  These 
latter  were  reconstructed  in  wood,  with  coffers  in 
plaster,  enriched  with  stucco  ornaments,  painted 
and  gilt.  The  floors  were  paved  with  rich  mosaics, 
representing  battles  or  hunting  pursuits.    One  of 
these,  cECi,  the  Egyptian  room,  had  columns  of  two 
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orders  auporposoci,  and  was  so  called  from  tlio 
fact  that  its  ornaments  and  decoration  were  imi- 
tated from  those  in  the  temples  of  Egypt.  The 
superposition  of  two  orders  is  a  feature  often  foun'l 
in  great  temples  of  largo  size,  the  Parthenon,  for 
instance,  being  one  of  the  best-known  examples. 
A  small  gallery  was  generally  carried  round  the 
room,  just  above  the  lower  order  of  columns. 
Many  of  the  basilicas  in  Rome  had  the  same  ar- 
rangement. Placed  in  tlie  centre  of  these  leci  was 
the  exedra,  a  large  hall  with  two  semicircular 
ends,  furnished  with  marble  seats.     It  was  hero 
that  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  literary  men  used 
to   assemble  in  the  day  when  there  were  no 
printed  books,  and  read  out  their  latest  works. 
The  decoration  of  the  hall  was  simple,  and  scenes, 
based  on  the  mythology  of  Greece,  were  painted 
on  its  walls.    Beyond  the  exedra,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  pictui-o  galleries  on  the  other  side,  was 
situated  the  library  (Bihliotecci)   divided  into 
three  halls,  one  for  Greek,  and  the  other  two 
for  Latin  works.    The  manuscripts  were  kept  in 
cedar  cases  inlaid  with  ivory  surrounding  the 
room.     They   were   written  on   parchment  or 
papyrus-paper,    and    sometimes  bound  in  the 
form  of  books,  but  more  generally  kept  rolled  up. 
To  the  right  of  the  Biblioteca  was  a  large  com-t 
(splieristeriuiiL),  with  two  semicircular  ends  and 
porticoes  round,  and  one  semicircular  side,  all 
three  fitted  with  seats  for  those  who  wished  to 
look  on  the  various  games  at  ball,  quoits,  &c. 
Scaurus's  baths  were  situated  close  to  the  spheris- 
ieriiim.    They  consisted  (1)  of  the  apodyptera,  a 
room  in  which  the  clothes  were  taken  o£f  and 
deposited ;  (2)  the  hiptisierium,  a  cold  bath,  open 
to  the  sky  ;  (3)  the  frigidarium,  a  room  with  a 
bath  of  cold  water  at  one  end  of  it  i  (4)  a  large 
tepidarium,  with  two  large  baths  of  tepid  water  ; 
and  (5)  the  sudatorium  or  caldarium- — the  sweat- 
ing-room of  the  establishment,  a  circular  hall 
with  seats  round,  and  lit  only  by  small  openings 
filled  with  glass  in  the  domet.  ceiling.    The  sys- 
tem responded  moi-e  or  less  to  that  known  as  the 
Turkish  bath.     The  bathers  passed  from  one 
room  to  another,  retuj-ning  to  the  tepidariuin, 
where  the  scenting  and  anointing  took  place. 
The  Roman  baths  seem  to  have  been  the  only  rooms 
in  palaces  or  mansions  which  wore  vaulted  over, 
possibly  because  in  no  other  way  could  the  neces- 
sary heat  or  cold  have  been  maintained  in  them. 
The  vaults  were  formed  in  light  stone,  and  coated 
with  plaster  and  stucco  decorations,  coffers,  &c. 
Round  the  tepid  irium  were  a  series  of  small  niches 
in  which  the  perfumes,  &c.,  were  kept.  The 
kitchen  and  its  dependencies  were  in  and  round 
a  court   to   the   right  of  the    atrium.  The 
kitchen  and  scullery  were  vaulted.    In  addition 
to  the  before-named  rooms,  were  the  olearium,  or 
oil  store,  the  horrenm,  or  dry  store,  for  fruits, 
honey,  preserves,  salted  meats,  &c.,  and  the  wine 
vaults,  100ft.  long,  in  which  Merovir  informs  us 
were  stored  300,000  amphora)  of  wine,  in  195 
different  varieties.    Above  the  wine-vaults  were 
the  larders  and  pantries.    The  stables  and  coach 
(or  rather,  chariot)  houses  were  situated  round 
the  court  to  the  right  of  the  kitchen  establishment, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building,  and  form- 
ing a  pendant  to  these  two  establishments,  was  the 
pistriniuia  or  bakehouse,  with  granaries  and  other 
store-rooms,  and  the  ergastidam,  or  slaves'  habita- 
tions.    These  constituted  the  chief  apartments 
and  offices  on  the  ground  floor.    In  certain  parts 
of  the  establishment  were  staircases  leading  to  a 
first  and  second  floor,  which,  without  any  plan, 
cannot  well  be  defined.  A  great  portion,  however, 
of  the  first  floor  consisted  of  terraces  only,  and  was 
laid  out  with  gardens  and  promenades,  similar  in 
in  all  respects   to  those  known  as  "  hanging- 
gardens,"  and  which  are  found  now  in  vai-ious 
parts  of  Italy.    A  long  description  is  given  by 
Merovir  of  the  way  in  which  the  floors  of  this 
terrace  'were  constructed  in  oi-der  to  render  them 
impervious  to  moisture.    The  wood  covering  the 
rooms  below  was  of  enormoiis  thickness,  carefully 
chosen  and  covered  over  with  straw  and  shavings, 
above  which  were  put  layers  of  pumicestone,  then 
a  thick  layer  of  concrete  or  heton  composed  of 
burnt  bricks  crushed,  and  mortar,  laid  with  a 
Blight  fall.     There  was  a  second  layer,  of  a 
material  called  tessons,  the  nature  of  which  Mr. 
Spiers  said  he  had  been  unable  to  discover.  Thus 
formed,  the  terrace  was  paved  with  bricks,  tiles, 
or  marble  mosaics.    The  trees  and  plants  were 
placed  in  wood  or  cement  cases  over  the  walls 
where  possible,  some  being  in  movable  boxes, 
like  the  orange-trees  at  Versailles  and  Hampton 
Court;  and  fountains  and  pools  of  water,  aviaries, 
&c.,  were  arranged  here  and  there.     The  con- 
Btruction  of  all  these  magnificent  works  was  so 


extremely  simple  that  it  scarcely  calls  for  any 
description.    The  walls  were  very  thick,  there 
was  scarcely  any  bond,  and  the  good  quality  of 
the  mortar  seems  to  have  been  the  only  point  of 
importance.    Timber  in  great  quantities  and  of 
immense  bulk  was  ready  to  hand,  and  great  care 
was  taken  in  choosing  it.     Vitruvius  gives  us 
much  information  on  the  qualities  of  the  various 
woods  employed.    In  the  construction  of  their 
vaulted  halls,  centres  would  seem  to  have  been 
placed  under  the  chief  ribs ;  boards  were  laid 
from  centre  to  centre.    The  ribs  were  formed  of 
the  Roman  bricks,  which,  being  not  more  than 
from  lin.  to  2in.  in  thickness,  and  2ft.  square, 
were  more  of  the  character  of  tiles.  Between 
these  ribs  and  on  the  boards  were  laid  thin  slabs 
of  wood,  which  formed  the  moulds  for  the  coffers, 
and  then  the  whole  was  filled  in  with  concrete. 
On  the  removal  of  the  centres  and  boarding  the 
soffit  of  the  vault  was  coated  with  stucco,  and 
painted.    Sometimes,  when  there  were  no  coffers, 
and  when  the  vault  was  going  to  be  painted  or 
enriched  with  mosaics,  a  layer  of  tiles  was  placed 
on  the  boards,  which  formed  a  moi-e  solid  and 
better  constructed  ceiling.     Time  did  not  allow 
Mr.  Spiers  to  enter  into  much  detail  as  regards 
the  jiainted  decorations  of  Roman  houses,  for  an 
account  of  which  he  referred  his  hearers  to  a 
paper  he  read  on  Pompeii  before  the  Association 
in  18G5,  and  which  was  published  in  the  Building 
News  of  January  and  February  in  that  year.  As, 
however,  he  had  with  him  a  large  collection  of 
engravings  representing  the  frescoes  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  and  as  there  is  every  probability  of 
these  being  precisely  similar  to  those  described  in 
the  Palace  of  Soaurus,  he  would  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject.    These  paintings  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  the  first  and  highest  being 
the    pictorial    representation    of    groups  of 
figures,    which    Mr.    Spiers    would    call  the 
ideal   based    on    nature.     The    second  class 
comprised  the  representation  of  natural  foliage, 
plants,  &o. — the  real  based  on  nature  ;  while  the 
third  class  embraced  the  representations  of  ima- 
ginary perspectives,  of  imaginary  architectural 
features — the  ideal  based  on  conventionalities, 
fantasies,  and  conceits.    The  first  ar-e  of  the  most 
importance  to  us,  and  the  engravings  exhibited, 
which  were  copied  from  the  frescoes  formerly  exist- 
ing in Herculaneum— a  secondclass  Roman  town — 
enabled  some  idea  to  be  formed  of  the  standard  of 
art  which  was  reached  by  the  Greeks  in  the  three 
centuries  before  Clu-ist.  It  must  be  remembered, 
firstly,  that  these  were  executed  in  fresco,  a  style 
of  painting  which  demands  celerity  in  execution, 
and  the  drawing  of  which  could  not  with  facility 
be   corrected ;   and,  secondly,  that   they  were 
drawn  by  second-rate  artists,  probably  for  pro- 
vincial clients.     The  second  class  of  paintings 
rank  quite  as  high  in  their  own  particular  style 
of  work.    The  imitation  of  nature  is  perfect,  and 
the  freedom  from  conventionalities  remarkable. 
Both  of  these  classes  of  painting,  however,  exist 
in  our  own  day,  and  it  is  in  the  third  class  that 
we  find  a  style  of  decoration  peculiar  to  the 
Greeks  and  Roman.s,  and  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  has  never  been  attempted  since.  The 
walls  of  the  rooms  above  the  dado  are  painted 
with  representations  of  porticoes  and  courts,  and 
at  first  sight  one  seems  to  be  looking  out  of  the 
room  into  them.    They  have  the  effect  of  a  large 
mirror,  and  give  great  size  to  the  apartment.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  our  great  halls 
were  painted  with  columns  and  balustrades  and 
figures  disporting  themselves  beyond,  but  the  eye 
is  rarely  in  imagination  carried  beyond  the  walls 
or  ceiling  on  which  they  are  painted,  as  in  the 
Roman  pictures.    Then,  again,  the  knowledge  of 
perspective  possessed  in  later  days  enabled  the 
Italian  and  French  painters  (who  generally  exe- 
cuted these   works)  to  establish  one  point  of 
sight,  and  there  was  only  one  point  of  sight  from 
which  the  pictures  ought  to  be  seen  correctly. 
But  in  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  the  architectural 
perspectives  seem  to  have  been  done  instinctively, 
and  have  many  points  of  sight.     The  parallel 
lines  converge  to  several  points,  and,  curiously 
enough,  do  not  always  appear  to  do  so  until  after 
critical  examination.    Of  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  perspectives  Mr.  Spiers  said  he  had  no  de- 
finite knowledge.    They  would  seem  to  be  based 
on  recognised  features,  and  probably  the  orna- 
mental features  of  the  solaria  or  open  terraces 
formed  the  chief  subjects.    Mr.  Spiers  could  not 
but  think,  however,  that  the  necessity  for  rapid 
execution  in  fresco  had  sometimes  led  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  forms  which  in  more  sober  and  reason- 
ing moments  would  have  been  discarded.  In  con- 


clusion, Mr.  Spiers  made  some  interesting  remarks 
descriptive  of  the  many  hundreds  of  drawings, 
photographs,  and  engravings  which  were  ex- 
hibited. 
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Pneumatic  Foundations. — The  Manufacture 
OF  Pneumatic  Piles. — Screw  Piles  fok 
Supporting  Water  Mains. 

(Concluded  from  p.  .502.) 

(■^  ENERALLY,    the   most   effective  method 
X    is   to  excavate  the  material  under  tha 
pile,  and,  with  heavy  wooden   wedges,  firmly 
wedge  up  the  lowermost  edge  ;  then,  by  letting 
the  air  escape  suddenly,  bring  the  atmospheric 
pressure  and  the  weight  of  the  pile  to  bear  like  a 
blow.    In  this  case  the  silt  came  in  so  rapidly  as 
to  carry  the  wedges  before  it.    Another  cylindri- 
cal section  was  put  in  place,  thus  adding  10ft.  to 
the  length  of  the  pile,  making  it  IGft.,  and,  with 
the  air-lock,  22ft.  above  the  earth-surface.  A 
strong  frame  of  12in.  by  12in.  timbers  was  laid 
down  for  a  fulcrum  ;  blocks  and  falls  were  at- 
tached to  the  air-lock,  and  a  severe  strain  was 
put  upon  the  pile.    The  material  was  again  ex- 
cavated,   and  instead  of  the  wedges,  a  strong 
beam,  cut  to  the  segment  of  a  circle,  put  down. 
The  pressure  was  let  off,  and  the  pile  descended, 
but  without  any  correction  of  the  inclination, 
although  the  timbers  of  the  fulcrum  were  broken. 
A  pine  strut  Sin.  by  8in.,  lift,  long,  was  set  at  a 
slight  angle— its  top  against  the  leaning  pile  and 
its  foot  against  the  pile  already  in  its  place — 
without  avail;  and  at  last  the  cylinder  broke  off 
27ft.  below  the  surface,  where  there  was  a  "  cold 
shut  "  in  the  metal.    With  1.5ft.  of  sand  in  tho 
tha,  cylinder,  451b.  air-pressui'e  to  the  square  inch 
did  not  lift  the  piece  broken  off;  but  271b.  was 
sufficient  after  the  sand  was  removed.    This  is 
the  only  opportunity  he  has  had  to  measure 
approximately  the  friction  on  a  cast-iron  pile. 
The  friction  per    square  inch  of    surface  in 
contact,  before   the    sand  was  removed,  was 
greater  than  l'771b.,  and  after,  it  was  less  than 
1  -BDlb.    This  friction  must  vary  with  the  depth 
of  material,  and  is  diminished  when  the  earth  is 
loosened  by  the  passage  of  air-currents  through 
it.   The  case  instanced  differs  from  that  of  a  pile 
in  place  under  a  load.    An  important  subject  of 
inquiry  is — what  should  be  taken  as  the  .safe  re- 
sistance of  su,ch  a  pile,  in  sand,  to  sinking  alone, 
where  no  bod-rock  can  be  reached  ?  as  along 
the  lower  Mississippi,  and  on  the  Gulf  coast,  it  may 
be  desii-able  to  sustain  structures  upon  piles  or 
caissons,  resting  wholly  in  and  on  sand.  The 
next  two  piles  were  put  down  without  great  diffi- 
culty, one  at  the  rate  of  10ft.  per  day.    To  cause 
the  piles  to  sink,  they  were  loaded  by  filling  the 
cylinders  with  stones,  except  a  central  passage  or 
well-hole.    Frames  built  within   the  cylinders 
kept  the  stones  in  place.  After  reaching  a  certain 
depth,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  downward 
pressure  on  the  pile,  by  allowing  a  portion  of  the 
compressed  air  to  escape;  the  pile  would  then  sink 
from  2ft.  to  4ft.  at  a  time.    The  top  of  the  bottom 
cylinder  was  covered  with  a  cast-iron  diaphragm, 
through  which  there  was  a  man-hole,  closed  by  a 
valve  opening  inward,  which,  when  shut,  prevented 
more  sand  from  entering  the  pile  while  sinking 
than  would  fill  the  lowercylinder;  thereby  the  ten- 
dency to  "  lurch  "  and  the  disturbance  of  outside 
material  was  lessened.    At  this  stage  of  the  work, 
Gen.  Smith  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Theo.  E.  Sickles, 
who  successfully  employed  levers  in  forcing  the 
piles  down,  and  corrected  tho  inclination  by  drill- 
ing holes  through  the  higher  side,  at  different 
heights,   through   which    the    compressed  air 
escaped,  loosened  the  outside  material,  and  thus 
lessened   the  friction  against  the   pile.  Gen. 
Smith  then  sank  the  piers  for  the  railroad  bridge 
across  the  Missouri  river,  at  Leavenworth,  Kansas, 
three  in  number  (two  in  the  river,  and  one  on  the 
east  bank),  upon  which  and  a  stone  abutment, 
three  .spans,  each  340ft.  long,  were  erected.  This 
was  finished  in  two  years  after  its  commencement. 
The  difficulties  encountered  were  similar  to  those 
at  Omaha.  The  following  conclusions  are  deduced 
from  an  experience  of  14  years  in  sinking  pneu- 
matic pile  foundations: — (1.)  The  greatest  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome  are — 1st,  in  keeping  the 
piles  vertical.    For  this  they  should  be  made  to 
follow  the  excavation,  without  a  reduction  of  air- 
pressure — and  2nd,  in  righting  the  pile  when  in- 
clined.   For  this,  wedging  under  the  bottom,  or 
propping  the  top  on   the   lowermost  side,  and 
drilling  through  tho  uppermost  side,  are  the  best 
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means  vot  tried.  (2.)  The  "  air-lift  "  as  doscribod 
is  the  cheapoHt  and  most  cffioii-nt  method  of  re- 
moving sand  or  mud  from  witliin  a  pneumatic 
pile  or  caisson.  (.'(.)  A  strong  and  reliable  pier 
can  always  ba  built  of  pneumatic  piles — their 
number,  dijimetor,  and  the  thickness  _  of 'i 
motal  being  determined  by  the  conditions 
of  the  case.  (4.)  In  cold  climates,  these 
piles  may  be  fractured  by  frost ;  to  prevent 
■which,  a  filling  below  the  frost  line,  from  2ft.  to 
5ft.  deep,  of  asphaltic  concrete  is  recommended. 
5th.  Where  suitable  timber  and  stone  are  to  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  prices,  a  single  pneumatic 
caisson  can  bo  sunk  -with  greater  certainty,  and 
at  less  cost,  than  a  pier  of  throe  or  more  pneu- 
matic piles,  -where  it  has  to  be  sunk  for  a  con- 
siderable depth  through  a  soft  material  to  a  hard 
one.  A  pier  of  masonry  on  such  a  wooden  cais- 
son, cellular,  -with  its  walls  woU  drift-bolted,  and 
its  interior  carefully  filled  -with  concrete  or  rubble, 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  bridge  foundation  yet 
devised.  6.  Concrete  does  not  "  set"  well  under 
air-pressure — the  water  -was  let  in  through  a 
pipe  inserted  therefore  in  the  cement,  to  cover 
the  successive  layers  as  put  down  :  usually  cement 
5ft.  in  depth  would  seal  the  pile — the  remainder 
■was  added  in  the  open  air. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  first  work  ho  had  to  do  in 
sinking  the  pneumatic  pile   piers  for  a  bridge 
across  the  Savannah  Eiver,  on  the  Charleston  and 
Savannah  Railroad,  in  1861,  -was  to  straighten  up 
a  cylinder,  which  ■was  about  30ft.  in  the  sand  and 
considerably  inclined.    The  method  described 
by  Gen.  Smith,  of  excavating  underneath  the 
lovrermost  edge  of  the  pile,  wedging  it  up  fii-mly, 
and  then,  -when  severely  strained  in  the  right 
direction  by  strong  tackle,  causing  the  pile  to  go 
down  by  suddenly  letting  the  pressure  off — did 
not  succeed,  although  the  pile  descended  2ft.  or 
more.    He  then  excavated  under  the  upper  edge 
as  much  as  possible,  so   that  the  escaping  air 
passed  through,  and  loosened  up  the  material  on 
that  side — wedged  up  and  strained  the  pipe  as 
before,  and  with  a  battering-ram  made  of  a  12in. 
square  oak  timber,  12ft.  long,  and  in  the  middle 
suspended  from  shear-poles,   .struck  successive 
blows  against  the  top  of  the  pile,  while  it  was 
descending  :  it  ■was  thus   quickly  brought  into 
position.    A  pneumatic  pile  is  easier  kept  vertical 
than  straightened  afterwards :  in  most  cases  it 
may  be   guided    in    its    descent   by  a  plat- 
form attached  to  wooded  piles  driven  around 
it.    Gen.  Smith  presented  a  plan  for  sinking 
to   any    depth  pneumatic   piles    and  caissons 
through  sand,  whereby  the  excavation  is  made 
•without  exposing  workmen  generally  to  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  compressed  air — ■which  increase 
"with  the  depth,  and,  below  60ft.,  are  dangerous. 
For  a  pneumatic  pile — there  should  be  a  short 
section  at  the   bottom,  covered  with   a  plate, 
through  ■n'hich  there  are  a  man- hole  and  valve — a 
supply   and  one  or  more  discharge  pipes — the 
latter  made  telescopic,  and  -with  joints,  so  that  a 
■workman  standing  on  the  plate  may  cause  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  to  traverse  the  surface  to  be 
excavated  beneath  the  pipe.  Thus  air,  forced  into 
the  closed  section,  through  the  supply  pipe,  would 
escape   through  the   discharge  pipe,  and  carry 
with  it  the  material  to  be  removed.    In  a  caisson, 
the  same  principle  may  be  carried  out.  Men 
need  enter  the  compressed  air-chamber  only  to 
remove  an  unusual  obstruction.    Such  a  method 
is  required  in  sinking  foundations  to  very  great 
depths — the  greater  the  depth,  the  more  efficient 
is  the  air-lift  described.    Of   course  this  plan 
cannot  be  adopted  whore  the  material  to  be  re- 
moved will  not  yield  and  flow  with  an  air-current. 

A  paper  by  Robert  Cartwright,  C.E.,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  "  The  manufacture  of  Pneumatic 
Piles  "  was  read.  The  bridging  of  the  Missouri 
River  was  a  necessity  to  the  railroads  connecting 
the  east  and  west  of  this  country.  The  river  is  a 
rapid-running,  turbid  stream,  with  a  bed  of 
treacherous,  shifting  material,  and  a  channel 
which  changes  at  every  flood.  The  bridge  at 
Omaha  has  11  spans  250ft.  long,  and  at  Leaven- 
•worth  3  spans  SiOft.  long  ;  both  Posts'  truss  upon 
pneumatic  pile  piers.  The  manufacture  of 
cylinders  for  these  is  here  described.  First  there 
■was  built  a  brick  pit,  47ft.  intemal  diameter,  and 
14ft.  deep— -■\vater-tight,  with  a  foundation  in  the 
centre  for  a  25-ton  crane,  and  4  buttresses  there- 
from, dividing  the  pit  into  quarters,  each  to  take 
two  moulds.  For  access  to  the  moulds,  and  to 
supply  air  during  casting  and  subsequent  cooling, 
there  was  a  tunnel  from  each  quarter  to  a  shaft 
sunk  outside  of  the  pit.  Each  mould  was  built 
of  firebrick  laid  in  loam,  upon  a  level  cast-iron 
bed-plate,  and  covered  with  another  similar  plate. 


tho  two  being  firmly  bolted  together.  Outside 
the  mould  was  a  casing  of  sheet  iron,  a  space  of 
a  foot  between  the  two  being  filled  with  spalls, 
cinder,  and  moulding-sand,  which  allowed  tho  pas- 
sage of  escaping  gases;  the  remaining  spaces  in  tho 
pit  were  also  tilled  with  sand.  From  the  centres  of 
each  bed-plato  up  to  tho  top  of  the  mould  was  a 
vortical  wrought-iron  shaft,  upon  which  the  core 
barrel  centred.  Tho  inside  of  the  mould  ■was  coated 
about  |inch  thick  with  loam,  brought  to  a  true 
surface  witli  a  "  strike"  board  revolving  about 
the  .shaft.  That  the  castings  might  be  of  uniform 
section  under  the  dilferonce  of  forro-static  head, 
the  diameter  of  the  mould  at  the  bottom  was 
was  made  3-16ths  of  an  inch  less  than  at  the  top. 
The  core  barrel  consisted  of  six  or  more  staves  or 
circular  segments,  strengthened  by  ribs  cast  on 
them,  and  bolted  to  two  circular  spiders,  which 
were  attached  to  a  central  hollow  shaft  bored  to 
receive  the  shaft  fixed  in  the  bod-plate  of  the 
mould  ;  the  whole  being  so  arranged  that  the 
hollow  shaft  and  spiders  could  be  withdrawn 
together  and  the  staves  left  in  position,  to  be 
afterwards  removed  singly.  Tho  barrel  was 
coated  with  loam,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of 
chopped  hay  had  been  added,  no  rope  being  used. 
When  the  mould  "was  coated  and  dried,  and  tho 
core  in  place,  it  "was  covered  with  a  plate  or 
trough,  coated  with  loam,  and  well  fastened 
down  ;  through  this  were  twelve  holes  \\  inch  in 
diameter  for  pouring  "  sprues,"  and  six  elliptical 
holes  about  3^  X  H  inches  for  "  risers."  The  last 
■were  about  12  inches  high  and  6  inches  in 
diameter  at  top,  and  were  an  effectual  substitute 
for  a  "  sinking  head."  A  casing  was  then  placed 
about  the  covering  plate,  forming  a  "  runner" 
around  the  ■whole  top  of  the  mould,  connected  with 
a  pouring  basin,  ■which  had  two  outlets,  each 
stopped  by  a  "  straining  "  gate  to  retain  the  slag. 
The  mould  was  filled  to  the  top  of  the  risers,  the 
iron  entering  simultaneou.sly  at  twelve  equidistant 
points,  and,  as  shrinkage  took  place,  fresh  metal 
was  supplied  and  "  churned  "  with  cooled  rods. 
When  the  iron  ■was  "  set  "  the  runner  casing  was 
taken  away,  the  "  sprues  "  and  "  risers  "  broken 
off  with  a  sledge,  and  in  rapid  succession,  the 
covering  plate,  and  the  several  parts  of  the  core 
barrel  removed,  leaving  the  red-hot  section  just 
cast  in  the  mould,  and  free  to  shrink  uniformly 
as  it  rapidly  cooled  without  danger  to  its  shape  or 
soundness  In  about  fourteen  hours  after  pour- 
ing, the  section  (weighing  nine  tons)  ■was  taken 
from  the  mould,  which  was  then  freshly  coated 
with  loam  ;  the  bricks  were  usually  hot  enough 
to  nearly  dry  it.  As  its  parts  were  withdrawn, 
the  core  barrel  was  put  together,  and  then  coated 
with  loam,  which  was  almost  dried  by  the  heat 
retained.  The  barrel  ■was  then  placed  vertically 
on  a  car,  and  run  into  the  core  oven,  which  was 
large  enough  to  receive  four. 

The  loam  was  prepared  in  a  loam  mill,  con- 
sisting of  a  revolving  pan,  and  two  heavy  cast- 
iron  chasers  ;  it  was,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
fresh  material,  repeatedly  used. 

With  eight  moulds  and  six  core  barrels,  one 
and  sometimes  two  sections  were  made  daily  for 
months.  281  sections  were  cast.  8|-ft.  in  diameter, 
loft,  long  ;  some  If  in.  and  the  others  l^-in.  thick  ; 
each  with  a  4jin.  inside  flange,  25in.  thick  at 
each  end.  Of  these  only  one  was  lost,  and  this 
by  the  breaking  of  a  brace  after  the  mould  was 
nearly  full.  The  two  flanges  were  faced  in  a 
lathe  at  the  same  time,  and  then  each  drilled 
with  sixty-one  holes  for  Ig-in.  bolts. 

A  paper  by  C.  D.  W^ard,  C.E.,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  giving  "  description  of  screw  piles  for  sup- 
porting a  24in.  water  main,  across  the  Providence 
River — Providence,  R.  J."  was  read.  The  piles 
were  placed  in  a  single  row,  12ft.  apart,  with  a 
cap  or  rest  on  the  top  of  each,  in  which  the  water- 
pipe  rests.  They  were  each  22ft.  long,  lOin. 
exterior  diameter,  lin.  thick,  and  weighed  about 
2,5001bs.  The  largest  diameter  of  screw  was 
3ft.,  and  the  pitch  was  lOin.  There  were  two 
threads,  each  making  about  f  of  a  turn.  The 
piles  descended  from  6in.  to  S^-in.  per  revolution, 
and  were  put  down  by  8  to  21  men  with  ropes 
attached  to  levers  lO^ft.  long.  The  direction  of 
draft  reduced  the  effective  levei-age  to  about 
7^ft.  12  piles  ■n-ere  put  down,  from  9  to  12ft. 
each,  in  sand  and  gravel  in  five  days,  when 
regularly  moving,  the  ordinary  rate  of  sinking 
was  about  2ft.  per  minute. 


The  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  .at  Exeter 
on  the  29th  July  and  following  days.  Lord 
Devon  has  consented  to  fill  the  office  of  President. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS :  ARE 
THEY  CAPABLE  OP  BEING  MADE  BENE- 
FICIAL TO  ART,  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  OR  TO 
THE  PROFESSION  ? 

AT  tho  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  held  on  Friday  evening 
last,  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  tho  president  fMr. 
J.  Douglass  Mathews)  in  the  chair,  this  question 
was  discussed,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  having,  as  wo 
stated  last  week,  undertaken  to  answer  tho  ques- 
tion in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Blashill  (who  read  his  remarks  from 
MS.)   said :    Not  ono   of  the   questions  which 
ordinarily  come  before  us  exceeds  in  intero.st  that 
system  the  merits  of  ■which  we  are  now  about  to 
discus.s.    For  good  or  for  evil,  it  touches  our  re- 
L'ltions  with  our  clients  at  their  most  delicate  point, 
for  most  people  know  that  the  mode  in  which  a 
business  transaction  originates  is  likely  to  exercise 
an  influence  over  its  entire  course,  and  wo  aro 
fast  committing  ourselves  to  a  mode  differing 
materially  from  that  common  with  other  men  of 
business.    Having  obtained  a  strong  hold  over  all 
important  works  of  a  public  nature,  tho  system 
of  competition  has  begun  to  prove  attractive  to 
private  persons,  and  architects  of  respectability 
are  found  to  respond  to  their  invitations.  Nor  can 
those  who  hold  with  it  as  applied  to  public  works 
reasonably  object  to  it  in  private  practice,  where, 
if  there   bo  any    difference,  tho  judgment  wo 
meet  with  will  be  at  once  keener  and  fairor  than 
can  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  a  mixed  and 
irresponsible  committee.    I  invite  you  therefore 
to  consider  this  system,  not  as  a  thing  to  be  met 
with  occasionally,  but  as  likely  to  become  your 
chief  means  of  obtaining  professional  work,  and 
to  form  some  decided  opinion  one  way  or  tho 
other  on  the  prospect  that  lies  before  you.  Nor 
need  such  an  inquiry  be  an  idle  one,  for  although 
the  public  may  be  attracted  by  the  spectacle  of  our 
struggles  and  may  be  willing  to  give  the  system  a 
fair  trial,  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  their 
ordinary  practice  and  predilections.  They  seldom 
comprehend  the  peculiar  relations  created  by  it, 
and  never  consent  to  bo  bound  by  our  notions 
as  to  those  relations.  Since  the  great  competition 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  how  many  govern- 
mental and  civic  buildings  of  tho  first  class  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  victor  in  the  competition  ? 
They  are  entrusted  in  the  end  to  men  who  might 
fairly  have  expected  to  get  them  without  compe- 
tition, while  a  number  of  other  men  who  could 
not  have  been  selected  for  actual  employment 
have  been  allowed  to  join  in  a  struggle  which 
seemed  indispensable,  but  which  was  in  no  way 
conducive  to  the  result.  I  conclude  therefore,  that 
if  we  do  not  want  competitions  the  public  will 
soon  find  that  it  does  not  want  them,  and  the 
subject  may  be  treated  as  one  which  _  we  can 
practically  settle  in  the  way  most  satisfactory 
to  ourselves.    I  need  not  occupy  any  portion  of 
the  short  time  at  my  disposal  by  dilating  on  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  the  competition  system 
as  practised  hitherto.    Although  we  have  been 
reforming  it  ever  since  I  remember,  wo  will 
assume  that  any  reformation  you  can  suggest  has 
really  taken  place,  and  I  shall  contend  that,  being 
bad  in  principle,  no  reform  can  make  it  a  fair  or 
useful  mode  of  obtaining  professional  work.  No 
doubt  aixhitectural  competitions  have  been  in- 
vented as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  evils  and 
uncertainties  attending  the  distribution  of  pa- 
tronage.    A  perfectly  fair  competition  should 
ensure  the  selection  of  the  best  man  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  and  of  course  the  best  man  would 
have  a  right  to  the  employment.     Now,  judging 
by  what  we  see  in  ordinary  life,  does  the  public 
want  or  expect  to  get  in  each  case  the  best,  that 
is,  the  most  able,  man  ?     And  has  such  an  one 
a  right  to  expect  that  each  work  shall,  after  proof 
of  his  superiority,  be  given  to  him  ?     I  believe 
nothing  could  be  more  monstrously  absurd  than 
the  position  into  which  such  ideas  would  lead  us. 
In  ordinary  transactions   between  the  profes- 
sional man  and  his  client,  it  is  found  convenient 
to  treat  the  matter  of  remuneration  as  being 
fixed  beforehand,  the  question  being  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  services,  which  is  always  in  a  great 
measure  uncertain,  to  be  rendered  in  return  for 
it.    Now  a  client  does  not  seek  out  the  greatest 
genius  available  ;  he  goes  to  some  one  whom  he 
knows,  or  whom  a  friend  may  have  employed,  to 
a  neighbour,  or  to  the  nearest  person  of  good 
repute.    But  he  is  almost  certain  to  prefer  before 
all  these  a  persom  whom  ho  has  already  himself 
employed,  if  even  with  something  short  of  perfect 
satisfaction.    It  may  bo  difficult  to  say  how  far 
he  is  influenced  by  the  talent  or  tho  merit  of  the 
candidate,  and  how  far  by  mere  whim  or  liking, 
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but  everybody  worth  knowing  is  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  latter,  and  I  believe  the  terms  of 
confidence  created  by  this  mode  of  selection  are, 
on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  both  parties  and  to 
the  work.  They  are  certainly  so  far  satisfactory 
that  people  in  general  prefer  to  act  upon  grounds 
of  preference  rather  than  upon  strict  measure  of 
capacity.  They  know  that  ordinary  business  is 
quite  within  the  range  of  ordinary  men,  and  they 
trust  people  whom  they  like  and  know  to  bo 
fairly  trained  and  practised.  Fancy  a  man 
making  every  fresh  business  transaction  the 
occasion  of  a  cold-blooded  selection  of  the  best 
man  within  reach,  disregarding  old  associations, 
honest  but  perhaps  ineffectual  efforts  to  excel, 
the  struggles  of  moderate  capacity,  the  sentiment 
of  neighboui'hood,  in  order  to  put  his  work  into 
the  hands  of  the  brightest  practitioner  he  can 
hear  of,  and  getting  ever  such  a  little  bit  more  for 
his  money !  You  cannot  imagine  a  more  detestable 
animal  than  this,  or  one  more  likely  to 
be  robbed  through  thick  and  thin.  Now  a 
committeeman  will  generally  be  allowed  to  have 
done  his  duty  in  his  public  capacity  if  he  does 
as  well  for  his  constituents  in  the  matter  of 
patronage  as  he  would  do  for  himself.  There 
are,  however,  influences  brought  to  bear  which 
complicate  this  question.  Privately,  a  client 
might  go  to  a  friend  or  the  relation  of  a  friend, 
and  (blood  being  thicker  than  water)  even  a 
relation  of  his  own,  knowing  nothing  of  his 
capacity,  while  one  could  not  defend  his  acting 
in  the  same  way  in  a  public  matter.  But  even 
in  cases  of  the  grossest  favouritism  or  bribery, 
the  check  is  not  generally  sought  in  any  system 
of  competition  like  our  own,  but  in  publicity,  if 
the  nature  of  the  transaction  admits  of  it,  and  in 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  business  if  it  is 
secret  and  corrupt.  In  any  case  a  disappointed 
rival  can  have  little  right,  except  in  his  quality 
of  ratepayer,  to  meddle  in  the  matter.  We  may 
dismiss  the  right  of  the  greatest  genius  to  carry 
off  all  the  first  prizes  of  life  in  few  words.  There 
can  be  no  such  right,  else  what  would  become  of 
the  lesser  lights,  who  would  receive  only  thanks 
and  £5  notes  ;  of  the  middlings,  who  would  get 
nothing  but  "  honourable  mentions  ;"  of  the  very 
small  people  who  would  get  nothing  at  all  ? 
Moreover,  what  would  become  of  the  genius  him- 
self when  his  fellows,  having  reached  to  the  end 
of  their  forbearance,  perhaps  also  of  their  food, 
remembered  that  they,  too,  were  ratepayers,  and 
would  starve  no  longer  ?  I  have  endeavoured, 
without  refei-ring  particularly  to  our  own  pro- 
fession, to  point  out  certain  considerations  which 
are  of  general  application,  for  I  believe  we  shall 
never  effect  any  improvement  in  our  own 
condition  until  we  see  the  necessity  of  treating 
matters  relating  to  ai'chitocture  on  the  same 
principles  as  we  would  treat  any  other 
matter  of  business.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the 
firm  conviction  that  all  tho  world  outside  our 
own  circle  is  in  the  wrong,  can  make  it  prudent 
to  neglect  this  rule.  By  adopting  it  we  place 
ourselves  in  proper  relations  with  the  people  with 
whom  we  have  to  deal ;  by  neglecting  it  our 
position  becomes  exceptional,  and  therefore  false  ; 
we  lay  ourselves  open  to  misconception  and 
suspicion,  and  our  conversation  and  literature 
becomes  encumbered  with  complaints  and  accusa- 
tions against  our  clients  and  our  brethren  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  in  any  other  profession. 
With  these  views  in  mind,  I  will  state  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  effect  of  competition  in  its 
best  form  upon  art,  upon  the  public  interest,  and 
upon  ourselves  as  aixbitects.  The  obvious  effect 
of  competitions  under  the  best  conditions  is  to 
develope  the  skill  of  the  draughtsman  in  a  high 
degree  ;  it  has  also  largely  developed  a  certain 
sort  of  critical  ability.  The  number  of  persons 
able  to  make  a  design  on  paper,  and  the  number 
of  persons  who  can  examine  and  give  opinions 
on  such  designs,  have  been  much  increased.  But 
true  art  depends  upon  the  practice  of  correct 
principles,  and  not  on  the  number  of  persons  who 
can  draw  and  talk  intelligently  about  drawings. 
For  every  building  actually  erected  under  the 
competition  system  there  are  probably  not  less 
on  the  average  than  ten  more  or  less  careful 
designs  made  for  it.  Now  no  person  can  exercise 
a  favourable  influence  upon  the  art  of  design 
unless  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  practical 
work,  and  if  he  has  to  make  ten  designs  on  paper, 
each  prepared  in  hot  haste,  for  every  one  he  can 
carry  out,  he  must  either  neglect  and  lose  his 
experience  in  work,  or  else  have  his  designs 
made  for  him  by  men  of  less  practical  experience 
than  himself.  Neither  himself  nor  the  public,  nor 
even  the  professional  judge  of  a  competition,  can 


be  unaffected  by  this  state  of  things.  Something 
showy,  and  something  designed  to  look  well  from 
a  particular  point  of  view,  must  be  aimed  at 
rather  than  those  simple  and  suitable  charac- 
teristics found  in  old  work,  and  which  are  the 
result  of  leisurely  study  of  the  building  with 
reference  to  its  purpose.  Looking  back  for 
twenty  years  upon  large  classes  of  competitions, 
such  as  cemeteries,  hospitals,  workhouses,  town- 
halls,  schools,  churchofi,  as  well  as  those  large 
Government  competitions  which  have  created 
groat  interest  in  their  day,  lean  see  no  advance 
in  the  art  of  design  which  can  fairly  be  put 
down  to  the  competition  system — -none  which 
would  not  have  been  woi'kod  out  in  the  course  of 
ordinary  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
seen  ideas  adopted  which,  from  looking  well  on 
paper,  havo  taken  the  public  fancy  to  a  degree 
not  at  all  warranted  by  their  effect  in  actual  ex- 
ecution— ideas  of  the  draughtsman  merely  as 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  developed  in 
the  mind  of  one  who  has  to  study  materials  and 
construction,  and  to  think  of  tlio  purpose  of  each 
part  of  the  building  he  has  to  design.  I  com- 
mend this  question  particularly  to  those  who  may 
advocate  tho  competition  system,  because  it  is 
one  somewhat  difficult  to  decide,  but  it  is  worth 
our  consideration,  that  while  in  former  times  pro- 
gress was  made  by  study  of  buildings  actually 
erected,  we  now  study  pictures  of  buildings  never 
to  be  erected,  and  the  effect  of  this  must  be  pro- 
judicial  to  that  form  of  art  which  is  practised 
by  ourselves.  The  chief  questions  which  the 
public  feel  and  appreciate  are  those  of  .sound  con- 
struction, healthy  and  convenient  arrangement, 
and  economy  in  cost.  But  a  building  must  not 
only  be  of  reasonable  cost — the  client  must  know 
before  he  proceeds  far  with  the  business  what 
the  cost  is  likely  to  be.  Now,  in  any  competi- 
tion, however  well  managed,  the  external  or 
visible  parts  of  the  building  are  liable  to  receive 
more  careful  attention  than  questions  of  con- 
struction, which  will  be  at  first  neglected  and 
'  then  starved,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  called 
"  architectural  eft'ect."  A  professional  assessor 
may  check  this  in  a  degree,  but  he  can  only  advise 
his  committee,  and  we  can  judge  whether  they 
will  let  him  stand  in  the  way  of  a  design  which 
they  fancy,  and  which  has  friends  to  press  its 
claims.  Perhaps  more  odium  has  been  thrown 
upon  us  on  account  of  inadequate  estimates  of 
cost  than  on  any  other  account  whatever;  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  that  an  architect  employed 
in  the  ordinary  way  would  wilfully  make  his 
estimate  lower  than  the  actual  /Cost.  But  in  a 
competition  he  is  compelled  to  avail  himself  of 
the  utmost  stretch  of  his  conscience  in  that 
respect,  and  to  trust  to  the  tenderness  of  the 
committee  or  their  assessor ;  and  although  he  is 
generally  allowed  a  margin  of  10  per  cent,  over 
his  estimate,  he  is  obliged  to  reckon  upon  that 
also,  and  to  discount  it  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
other  competitors.  If,  indeed,  the  cus  ;om  of  in- 
sisting on  actual  tenders  becomes  established, 
just  see  what  a  competitor  must  undertake  !  He 
must  make  drawings  and  full  specifications  suffi- 
cient to  go  to  tender — work  which  would  entitle 
him  to  three-fifths  of  the  full  charge  of  an  archi- 
tect, and  this  on  the  bare  sj^eculation  of  getting 
the  work  to  carry  out.  I  expect  few  men  will 
undertake  that  who  are  not  prepared  to  make 
every  possible  omission  from  the  contract,  and 
every  possible  arrangement  with  the  builder — 
a  transaction  so  open  to  malpractices  that  it 
ought  to  be  considered  unprofessional  on  that 
ground  alone.  Probably  the  art  of  planning  has 
been  much  more  studied  since  we  have  had  ex- 
hibitions of  competition  designs,  with  the  power 
of  comparing  many  methods  of  doing  the  same 
thing.  But,  again,  tho  study  is  on  paper  only, 
and  we  cannot  see  the  actual  results  in  practice 
of  the  rival  arrangements.  1  have  no  doubt  that 
the  one  man  who  actually  has  to  work  out  a 
problem  of  planning,  with  every  inducement  to 
give  undivided  attention  to  it,  will  seldom  find 
his  task  beyond  his  powers,  and  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  general  arrangement  of  buildings  de- 
signed without  competition — even  before  it  was 
in  vogue — are  equal  in  all  respects  to  those 
which  we  see  produced  under  its  influence.  I 
may  venture  to  say,  finally,  on  this  head,  that  if 
the  public  knew,  as  we  know,  that  owing  to  a 
system  which  compels  men  to  design  ten  times  as 
many  buildings  as  they  can  hope  to  ei'ect,  large 
numbers  of  architects  are  brought  up  with  little 
or  no  opportunity  of  seeing  building  operations 
actually  carried  on,  judging  of  the  quality  of 
materials,  negotiating  contracts,  or  settling  ac- 
counts ;  and  that,  in  fact,  their  draughtsmanship, 


though  unequalled  in  beauty,  is  often  merely 
an  ornamental  screen  b?hind  which  there  ii 
nothing,  they  would  say  such  a  systom  was 
unbusinesslike  on  the  face  of  it,  and  plainly 
hollow  and  delusive  to  a  closer  view.  We  havo, 
lastly,  to  consider  the  probability  of  making  the 
competition  system  really  useful  to  ourselves,  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  professional  employment,  in 
its  influence  on  the  conduct  of  our  business,  in 
its  pecuniary  results,  and  in  its  effects  on  our 
younger  members,  both  individually  and  in 
their  relations  with  men  in  practice.  You  are 
aware  that  the  General  Conference  of  Architects, 
at  its  meeting  last  year,  approved  and  adopted 
a  sot  of  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  architec- 
tui'al  competitions.  By  them  the  promoters  of  a 
competition  are  to  appoint  one  or  more  profes- 
sional assessors,  who,  of  course,  must  not  compete. 
The  assessoi's  are  to  advise  as  to  the  instructions 
to  be  issued  and  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  tho 
designs,  but  they  are  to  determine  as  to  conformity 
with  the  instructions  and  the  exclusion  of  such  as 
do  not  conform.  The  number  and  scale  of  the 
required  drawings  are  to  be  fixed,  and  rules  as  to 
tho  questions  of  estimate  and  names  or  mottoes 
are  to  be  laid  down.  The  assessors  are  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  estimate  would  in  any  case  be 
exceeded  by  more  than  10  per  cent.  The  designs, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  assessors  and  the 
decision  of  the  committee,  are  to  be  exhibited 
after  the  award.  The  author  of  the  design  de- 
clared to  be  the  best  is  to  be  employed,  on  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions,  "  especially  as  to  a 
tender  being  obtained  within  10  per  cent,  of  the 
competitor's  estimate " — a  curious  proviso,  for 
that  is  clearly  not  one  of  the  conditions  laid  down. 
Then  follow  suggestions  as  to  the  number  and 
amounts  of  thq  premiums,  and  reserving  to  the 
architects  the  property  in  their  designs.  You 
see  that  if  the  promoters  happen  to  know  a  man 
fully  competent  to  judge  of  their  requirements, 
inflexible  in  integrity,  and,  in  fact,  such  an  one 
as  one  w'ould  think  they  might  appoint  as  their 
architect,  they  must  put  him  in  such  a  position 
that  he  is  tho  only  man  in  the  world  besides  their 
building  committee  who  is  disqi^alifled  to  act  as 
their  architect.  Also,  the  promoters  may,  not- 
withstanding the  advice  of  their  assessor,  give 
not  only  the  actual  execution  of  the  work,  but 
the  premiums,  to  such  of  the  competitors  as  they 
think  fit.  Perhaps  we  may  think  they  should  at 
least  be  bound  to  pay  the  premiums  on  the  advice 
of  the  assessor,  and  some  of  us  may  think  that 
they  should  be  bound  to  give  the  work  also  to  the 
author  of  the  design  he  might  select.  But  we 
need  not  so  deceive  ourselves.  Our  public  bodies 
have  no  idea  of  giving  up  their  patronage,  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  worst  of  their  members,  is  a 
legitimate  source  of  influence,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
the  best  of  them  is  a  duty  which  they  are  elected 
to  do,  and  not  to  delegate  to  an  assessor.  Indeed, 
apart  from  competition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
public  bodies  are  able  to  choose  their  architects 
with  as  much  fairness  and  discretion  as  they 
exercise  in  the  choice  of  other  persons  whom  they 
employ.  Will  any  one  say,  for  instance,  that  the 
Government,  which  can  make  peace  and  war,  or 
select  the  Viceroy  of  India,  could  not  be  trusted 
to  select  the  architects  of  the  offices  where  the 
book-keeping  part  of  their  business  is  conducted  ? 
And  this  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  case  of 
a  burial-board  with  their  pair  of  cemetery  chapels 
and  lodge.  Nepotism  is  an  evil  which  the  public 
understands  and  can  guard  against  so  far  as  it 
wishes  to  do  so,  but  nothing  favom-s  it  so  much 
as  a  competition  in  which  the  nephew  can  use  in 
secret  that  influence  which  he  would  not  venture 
to  use  openly.  If,  however,  this  system  continues 
to  prevail,  we  must  still  hear  of  people  manoeuvre- 
ing  for  nominations  to  compete,  with  the  subse- 
quent finessing  and  the  canvassing  of  committee- 
men, and  the  squabbling  over  the  award,  till  at 
length  the  parties  withdraw  from  the  contest, 
some  of  them  with  reputations  (or  perhaps  only 
tempers)  so  ruffled  that  they  cannot  settle  down 
into  their  normal  shape  without  letters  and 
pamphlets,  more  or  less  damaging  to  everybody 
concerned.  Vastly  more  dignified,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  it  ts  have  a  shoi't  and  sharp  quest  after  a 
job  if  you  are  young,  or  to  have  the  job  come  to 
to  you  if  you  are  older,  after  which  most  of  your 
brethren  would  not  only  let  you  carry  it  out  in 
peace,  but  would,  if  needful,  give  you  (at  least  in 
London)  their  cordial  sympathy  and  help.  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  of  any  persons  who  have 
established  themselves  satisfactorily  in  the  pro- 
fession by  means  of  competitions.  I  believe  that 
generally  they  make  no  connection  of  any  import- 
ance, but  whenever  they  cease  to  compete  they 
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coaso  to  obtain  work,  while  thoy  loso  tho  position 
■which  ordinary  porsovoranco  in  private  praetioo 
woukl  bo  protty  sure  to  give  them.  As  to  tho 
pecuniary  roaults  to  tho  architect  of  a  speculation 
which  hna  so  many  blanks  to  one  pri/,o,  I  have 
little  to  say,  except  that  I  do  not  understand  how 
we  can  justify  tlio  ordinary  list  of  charges  if  we 
aro  ready  to  do  half  tho  work  for  nothing,  and  to 
repeat  the  operation  many  times  before  wo  can 
expect  to  got  donci  fide  employment.  In  future 
this  matter  may  bo  amended  by  increasing  tho 
number  and  tho  amounts  of  the  premiums  offered, 
but  I  think  that  nothing  short  of  the  payment  of 
a  fair  and  full  professional  charge  in  the  case  of 
every  architect  consulted,  clear  of  all  speculative 
inducements,  and  just  as  in  cases  whore  anumber 
of  physicians  or  barristers  aro  called  in,  will  secure 
really  useful  service  or  give  genuine  satisfaction. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  reform,  but  revolu- 
tion, 

(To  he  continued.) 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Ordnance  SuR\'Ey. — In  reply  to  Jlr.  Greaves, 
on  Monday,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  the  map  of  Great 
Britain  would  not  be  complete  for  some  time.  The 
one-inch  map  for  England  and  Wales  was  already 
published.  The  map  of  Scotland  would  be  com- 
plete in  four  years,  and  in  six  years  the  entire 
series  of  maps  would  be  finished,  with  the  hills 
all  shaded  in. 

Ancient  Monuments  Preservation  Bill. — 
Sir  .1.  Lubbock,  on  Tuesday,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said  the  monuments 
it  was  intended  to  preserve  had  in  past  times 
been  upheld  owing  to  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
the  people.  That  state  of  things  had,  however, 
passed  away,  and  now  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing relics  of  antiquity,  including  most  of  our 
Ancient  Camps,  were  being  sacrificed  to  increase 
the  value  of  land,  and  the  material  of  which  they 
were  composed  was  used  for  building  and  other 
purposes.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  Society  of  xintiquaries,  ex- 
pressing a  conviction  that  these  monuments 
were  gradually  disappearing,  and  in  the  absence 
of  legislation  would  shortly  disappear.  Seeing 
that  the  House  concurred  in  the  object  lie  had  in 
view,  it  was  needless  for  him  to  enter  into  par- 
ticulars, and  he  should,  therefore,  move  the 
second  reading.— Mr.  Bruce  said  the  Govern- 
ment were  willing  that  every  facility  should  be 
given  for  providing  a  body  to  take  charge  of 
these  monuments,  with  power  to  acquire  the 
land  on  which  they  were  situate.  They  did  not 
think,  however,  it  was  a  purpose  to  which  the 
public  funds  should  be  applied,  nor  was  this 
necessary.  He  was  sure  there  were  persons 
sufficiently  interested  in  antiquarian  matters  to 
supply  the  requisite  funds,  and  any  appeal  made 
to  them  by  the  hon.  baronet,  who  had  done  so 
much  to  elucidate  the  history  of  these  monu- 
ments, would  be  cheerfully  responded  to.  If  the 
hon.  baronet  would  consent  to  expunge  the  pro- 
vision as  to  the  Treasury,  the  Government  would 
give  him  every  assistance  otherwise,  as  a  matter 
of  principle,  they  must  oppose  the  Bill.  Sir  J. 
Lubbock  gave  the  assurance  asked  for  and  the 
Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


— ♦ — 

CHUKCHES  AND  CHAPELS. 

BeAdfoed. — On  Saturday,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  now  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid  at 
Bradford.  The  chapel  will  be  in  the  Classical 
style,  designed  by  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pepper, 
and  will  cost  about  £6,400.  The  internal  dimen- 
sions are  78ft.  by  50ft.,  and  it  will  seat  1,000 
persons.  Messrs.  Cordingley  and  Peel  are  the 
masons,  and  Mr.  Spencer  clerk  of  works. 

Cheddae. — The  parish  church  of  S.  Andrew, 
Cheddar,  having  undergone  a  complete  restora- 
tion, was  re-opened  on  Wednesday  week.  The 
total  outlay  was  about  £3,600.  Mr.  Butterfield, 
architect,  of  London,  eighteen  months  ago  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  fabric,  stating  that 
the  pillars,  arches,  and  muUions  were  in  such  a 
state  of  decay  that  they  were  absolutely  danger- 
ous. In  removing  the  several  coats  of  whitewash 
that  had  been  daubed  over  the  walls,  Mr.  Butter- 
field  discovered  they  had  originally  been  decorated, 
and  the  once  bright  tints  have  been  now  imitated. 


Minton's  encaustic  tiles  are  laid  in  the  chancel. 
Tho  ceiling  of  tho  nave  is  richly  illuminated,  and 
here  and  in  the  chancel,  appropriate  colouring 
has  been  introduced.  On  the  exterior  the  para- 
pets of  tho  nave  have  been  raised,  and  the  pin- 
nacles restored. 

OiiESTHit  Cathedral. — Since  a  new  impulse  to 
the  work  of  restoring  this  cathedral  was  given  at 
the  beginning  of  last  year,  considerable  progress 
has  been  made.  The  groining  of  tho  north  aislo 
of  the  nave  has  been  brought  to  its  completion  at 
tho  point  where  it  abuts  upon  the  restored 
Norman  arch  of  the  north-west  tower,  thus  ac- 
complishing the  interior  restoration  of  tho  whole 
of  the  nave,  with  the  exception  of  tho  decoration 
of  the  north  wall.  On  the  exterior  of  the  choir 
the  singular  apsidal  roof  at  tho  cast  end  of  the 
south  aisle  is  now  quite  finished,  thus  completing 
tho  whole  reparation  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
church  to  the  west  of  tho  tower.  Tho  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  to  tho  west  of  tho  tower.  The  tower  itself 
was  completed  at  an  earlier  period.  The  stone- 
woi-k  of  tho  south  cloisters  is  quite  flnishod. 
That  which  remains  to  bo  done  here  is  tho 
putting  down  of  the  tile  pavement.  Meantime,  the 
exterior  restorations  on  the  north  side  of  the 
cboir  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  have  boon 
gradually  advancing.  The  roof  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  has  been  completed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  the  requisite  elevation,  and  yet  not  to 
hide  the  eastern  window  of  the  choir.  Three  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  coloured  windows 
of  the  cathedrah  Two  great  tasks  remain  to  bo 
accomplished.  First,  the  internal  repairs  and 
decorations  of  the  choii-,  and  the  bringing  of  it 
into  visible  architectural  combination  with  the 
great  south  transept ;  and,  secondly,  the  external 
restoration  of  that  transept,  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  cathedral. 
This  latter  work  has  now  been  begun  on  both  the 
east  and  west  sides — the  other  it  is  proposed  to 
begin  immediately  after  the  Chapter  meeting  in 
June. 

Dumbarton. — On  the  27th  ultimo  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  High-street,  was  re- 
opened for  worship,  after  having  undergone  con- 
siderable alteration.  The  seating  and  pulpit, 
with  its  surroundings,  have  been  wholly  re- 
modelled ;  the  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation 
have  been  improved,  and  the  interior  has  been 
decorated  throughout  upon  a  scheme  in  harmony 
with  the  style  of  the  structure — Greek.  The 
imitation  of  Hungarian  art  has  been  freely  used 
on  the  pulpit,  breast  of  gallery,  and  ends  of  seats, 
and  the  upholstery  is  of  blue  velvet.  In  the  two 
windows  behind  the  pulpit  are  figures  of  Moses 
and  S.  Paul — the  Moses  a  study  from  Buonarotti's 
statue,  and  the  S.  Paul  from  Raphael's  cartoon. 
Both  are  by  Ballantine,  of  Edinburgh.  The  pew 
accommodation  has  been  increased  from  450  to 
620  sittings.  Architect,  Mr.  John  MacLeod,  of 
Glasgow. 

Lincoln. — The  new  church  of  S.  Martin, 
Lincoln,  was  opened  on  the  feast  of  SS.  Philip 
and  James.  It  is  in  the  Decorated  style  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  with  clere- 
tory,  north  and  south  aisles  chancel,  vestry,  organ 
chamber,  south  porch,  and  a  tower  at  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  church.  The  nave  architecture 
consists  of  five  bays  on  each  side,  with  an  open- 
timbered  roof.  The  church  will  accommodate 
about  800  people,  and  the  contract  for  the  build- 
ing was  taken  by  Mr.  George  Johnson,  of  Notting- 
ham. Mr.  W.  Goodbarn  being  clerk  of  the  works, 
and  Mr.  Beckett,  of  Nottingham,  the  architect. 

West  JIallino. — On  Wednesday  week  the 
opening  service  was  held  in  the  now  completed 
chapel  attached  to  Mailing  Union.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  chapel  was  Mr.  E.  W.  Stephens,  of 
Maidstone,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Church,  of 
Mailing.  Tho  walls  are  of  Kentish  rag  with  Bath 
stone  di-essings,  with  a  tiled  roof.  A  turret  con- 
taining a  bell  surmounts  the  front.  The  benches 
are  of  stained  deal,  and  will  seat  300  persons. 

BUILDINGS. 

Glenmuick,  near  Ballatbe,  N.  B.— J.  T. 
Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Kintail,  &c.,  having  lately 
acquired  possession  of  the  extensive  and  romantic 
deer-forests  of  Glenmuick  and  Bachnagaino,  has 
just  finished  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  man- 
sion house  and  offices,  &o.,  from  plans  supplied 
by  Sir  Morton  Pete.  Glenmuick  House  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  about  two 
miles  south-west  of  the  village  of  Ballater,  and 
commands  an  extensive  prospect,  including  Birk- 


hall,  one  of  tho  summer  residences  of  H.R.H.  tho 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  ruins  of  Bracklay  and 
Knock  Castles,  while  the  coils  of  Muick,  Mount 
Koan,  Morvon,  and  the  frowning  precipices  of 
"  dark  Ijochnagar"  form  admirable  backgrounds 
to  the  picture.  The  ground-plan  of  the  house 
s\irrounds  throe  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  Tho 
house  consists  of  basement,  ground,  first,  and 
attic  floors,  and  contains  a  splendid  suite  of 
public  rooms,  with  ample  domestic  and  chamber 
accommodation.  The  north,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal elevation,  is  broken  up  by  a  handsome  portico 
with  covered-in  carriageway,  surmounted  by  a 
massive-looking  square  towor,  and  flanked  on 
cither  side  by  spacious  bays.  Tho  different  fiats 
are  defined  by  bold  moulded  strings,  and  tho 
oriels  and  chimneys  finished  with  cornices, 
having  broad  projecting  water-tables.  The  work 
is  designed  in  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture 
freely  treated,  and  modified  to  harmonise  with 
the  rugged  and  colossal  proportions  of  the  details 
of  tho  sur)'ounding  scenery.  The  walls  and 
dressings  are  executed  in  a  light  pink-coloured 
granite,  cut  from  the  gigantic  boulders  so  abun- 
dant on  the  hills  of  the  district.  It  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  size  of  these  blocks  when  wo 
mention  that  several  of  the  window-sills,  weighing 
over  three  tons,  and  mullions  measuring  12  feet 
long,  were  cut  from  a  single  stone  ;  and  it  oft- 
times  required  considerable  ingenuity  on  tho 
part  of  the  contractor  to  be  able  to  transport 
them  to  the  site  of  tho  building,  as  from  tho 
nature  of  the  ground  the  making  of  roads  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  details  of  tho  building 
throughout  are  clean-dressed  and  filled  in  be- 
tween with  untooled  rustic  work.  The  outside 
woodwork  is  of  teak,  varnished,  while  all  the 
internal  finishings  are  executed  in  wainscot. 
The  several  works  have  been  executed  in  a 
highly  ci-editable  manner  by  local  contractors, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Nidd,  clerk  of 
works. 

S.  George's. — The  foundation-stono  of  tho 
Lilleshall  Company's  new  hospital  at  S.  George's, 
Salop,  was  laid  on  Friday.  The  hospital  will  be 
erected  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  will  accom- 
modate six  beds  in  its  present  form,  with  provision 
made  to  add  another  wing  if  necessary.  There 
will  be  thirteen  rooms  in  all,  and  the  cost  of  tho 
building  will  be  about  £3,000.  Mr.  J.  Fogorty, 
of  London,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Milling- 
ton  and  Son  the  contractors. 

S.  Marylebone  Baths  and  WASiiriocsES. — 
The  commissioners  of  the  S.  Marylebone  Baths 
and  Washhouses  have  decided  to  erect  a  new  first- 
class  bath  upon  ground  adjoining  the  present 
building,  and  facing  the  new  street  in  continuation 
of  Seymour-place.  The  bath  itself  will  bo 
74  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  Tho 
roof  will  be  supported  by  elliptic  cast-iron  i-ibs, 
and  the  walls  forming  the  abutments  for  these 
ribs  will  also  serve  to  inclose  one  side  of  the 
bathers'  boxes  ranged  down  each  side  of  the  bath. 
The  walls  will  be  finished  on  the  inside  with 
Keene's  cement,  panelled  for  receiving  orna- 
mental tiling.  The  ai'chitect,  Mr.  H.  Saxon 
Snell,  estimates  the  cost  at  £4,000. 

Walsall. — On  Monday  the  foundation-stono 
was  laid  of  a  new  club-house  for  working  men. 
Mr.  J.  Adkins,  of  Walsall,  is  the  builder  ;  Mr.  E. 
J.  Reynolds,  of  Preston,  late  of  Walsall,  the 
architect.  This  building  will  contain  in  the  base- 
ment a  bowling-saloon,  50ft.  long  by  8ft.  wide  ; 
a  bath  room,  kitchen,  sculleries,  cellar,  and  other 
offices  ;  on  the  ground  floor,  a  reading  room,  21ft. 
by  15ft.  ;  a  smoke-room,  16ft.  by  14ft.,  with  bar 
parlour  and  bar  adjoining,  and  a  refreshment 
room  21ft.  by  14ft.  ;  on  the  first  floor  a  fine 
concert  or  lecture-hall  50ft.  by  26ft.,  and  16ft. 
high  in  the  clear,  with  retiring  rooms,  &c. ;  on 
the  second  floor,  a  billiard-room  35ft.  by  34ft., 
and  three  bedrooms  of  good  size.  The  building 
is  substantially  designed  in  brick,  with  Penk- 
ridge  stone  dressings,  the  front  elevation  being 
relieved  in  effect  and  construction  by  Italian 
pointed  arches.    The  contract  price  is  £1,949. 

SCHOOLS. 

Middlesbrough. — A  site  has  been  obtained  for 
new  Roman  Catholic  schools  at  Middlesbrough. 
The  plans,  which  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Hunter  and  Carr,  architects,  of  Middlesborough, 
show  a  building  of  three  stories  high.  Externally 
the  buildings  will  be  Gothic  in  character,  of  an 
Early  English  type,  built  of  red  pressed  bricks, 
with  stone  dressings.  The  side  elevations  will 
be  relieved  by  a  projection,  terminating  in  a 
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gabloof  stoop  pitch,  having  circular  stono  windows, 
■with  quartrofoil  lights.  There  will  be  no  elaborate 
detail  in  the  elevations. 

TxirxTON.— The  now  parochial  schools  at  Creech 
S.  Michael,  have  been  inaugurated.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Spencer,  of  Taunton,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
J.  Diuham  the  contractor.  The  site  was  given  by 
Mr.  Foster.  The  stylo  is  an  adaptation  of  Domestic 
Gothic,  and  the  material  Monkton  stone,  with 
grey  brick  dressings.  The  walls  ai-e  lined  in- 
ternally with  coloured  brickwoi-k,  and  the  roofs 
open-timbered,  varnished.  The  accommodation 
is  for  170  children. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communic<atious  should  be  drawTi  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Readers.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  COVENT-QABDEN,  W.O. 

Cheques  .and  Post-ofBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 


"  Fine  Art  Furniture  "  or  even  well-designed 
furniture,  to  be  got  up  in  this  manner,  for  since 
then  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  treatment 
of  these  things.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  pioce  of 
furniture  intended  for  exhibition  should  bo  work 
honestly  and  carefully  made  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  a  designer's  name  should  not  bo  used  unless 
it  is  so— or  at  any  rate  that  ho  is  agreeable  to 
the  exhibit.  As  it  is  at  present,  my  name  has 
simply  been  used  for  business  purposes  at  tho 
cheapest  rate.  Of  this,  I  made  no  complaint  last 
year,  nor  would  I  now  do  so,  if  tho  International 
Exhibition  was  not  intended  for  a  permanent  Insti- 
tution. Besides,  it  is  hardly  pleasant  to  have 
such  articles  criticised  as  one's  especial  work. — 
Yours,  &c.  B.  J.  Talbekt. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARaES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  fid.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  lirst  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance.) 
Nineteen  shillings  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  6s.  (or  fii  dols.  goh/,].  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  Gs. 
(or  33  francs).  To  India  (ixVJ  Southampton),  €1.  14s.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal 
£1.  6s. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested, 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amoimt  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloui-ed  icrapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necfissary,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


Eeceived-J.  T.  R.— H.  B.  MoM.— J.  C— E.  F.  J.— W.  W. 
and  Co.— J.  C.  and  Sons  — C.  S.  and  A.  W.  N.— J.  T.  and 
Soas.-A.  L.— C.  B.  A.— G.  B.— W.  B.— J.  P.  S.— S.  and 
Son.— W.  H.  W. 

John  Ha.nCOCK. — "Intercommunication"  was  not  insti- 
tuted to  serve  as  a  mediiim  foradvertisers,  but  for  the 
distributioa  of  information  for  the  benefit  of  ALL. 

J.  A.  D.,  Noctiug-hill,— Your  request  will  be  complied 
with  in  reference  to  the  diviwing  for  the  premises  at 
LudgatQ-circus,  for  Messrs.  Collinson  and  Lock,  by 
Woodzell  and  Colcutt,  now  exhibiting  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  give  it  till  the 
Academy  closes. 

SCHooL-PLAN.NTNfi  COMPETITION.— All  the  drawings  have 
been  retm-ued,  with  the  exception  of  those  bearing  the 
mottoes,  "Lux  Lux,"  and  "Light,"  for  neither  of 
which  have  we  the  address  of  author. 

J.  T.  Roberts  (Newark,  N.  J.).— We  cannot  promise 
without  seeing  the  drawings.  We  prefer  pen-and-ink 
drau-ings.  and  the  better  they  are,  the  better  they  can 
be  reproduced  by  photo -lithography.  There  is  no 
charge  for  insertion  of  illustrations,  but  we  could  not 
undertake  to  return  drawings  prepaid  to  the  United 
States. 

Harbv  Hems.— The  photos  to  hand. 
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Sir,— Perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me  to  en- 
dorse the  excellent  .sentiments  expressed  by  your 
correspondent  Philip  E.  Mascy,  in  this  week's 
number  of  the  Bdilbino  News,  in  regard  to  the 
way  In  which  the  above  publication  is  now  con- 
ducted. It  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  find  that  your 
efforts  are  calling  forth  such  a  meed  of  praise  on  all 
sides,  and  it  is  no  more  than  what  Is  justly  due  to  you.  I 
am  astonished  often  to  find  that  you  keep  up  from 
week  to  week,  without  any  apparent  deficiency  as 
regards  the  merits  of  the  engravings,  particularly 
when  at  so  small  an  advance  on  the  former  price 
charged.  It  is  indeed  a  marvel,  and  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  by  your  correspondent  "  P.  E.  M."  is  a 
good  one,  viz.,  that  wore  each  of  the  present  sub- 
scribers to  get  one  extra  subscriber — and  this  I  think 
would  not  be  a  very  difficult  ta.sk,  as  the  work  is  only 
to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated— it  would  only  be 
doing  a  service  in  return  for  ample  value  received.  I, 
for  one,  intend  doing  this,  and  I  h.avo  not  the  slightest 
doubt  m.-iay  others  will  do  the  same,  as  I  consider  it 
no  more  than  a  duty  in  doing  so.  Before  concluding, 
I  notice  you  have  this  week  returned  to  give  the 
famous  illustrations  of  Albert  Diirer.  This  of  it.self 
clearly  shows  your  intention  to  give  general  satis- 
faction.—I  am.  Sir,  &e.,  William  B.  Hall. 
2,  Borough  Houses,  Gateshead,  5th  May,  1873. 


Jntcrcoinmiiimatioit. 


EXHIBITION  FUENITUEE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — A  few  years  ago  the  name  of  a  designer 
of  piece  of  Exhibition  furniture  was  usually  kept 
by  business  people  in  oblivion,  and  the  artist  was 
considured  a  very  unimportant  party  by  manu- 
facturers. However,  the  requirements  of  the  Ex- 
hibition catalogues,  combined  with  a  demand  for 
a  different  class  of  house  fittings,  have  recently 
occasioned  them  to  change  their  tactics,  and  that 
to  such  an  extent  as  perhaps  may  justify  the 
publicity  of  this  letter.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  have  not  designed  any  woodwork  whatever  for 
this  purpose  since  the  International  Exhibition 

1871 ,  though  there  have  been  many  articles  ex- 
hibited in  my  name.  In  one  instance  a  bad  copy 
of  my  work  was  exhibited  against  my  wishos, 
aud  the  e.xhibitors  had  no  right  to  the  design  or 
even  the  manufacture  of  the  same.  In  other  cases, 
the  design  has  been  made  previous  to  1S71,  or 
else  taken  from  my  work  on  Furniture  (published 
in  1807)  and  detailed  by  some  person  in  at  least 
a  different  manner  to  what  I  would  have  done. 
Now,  it  is  ridiculous  to  expect  what  is  termed 


QUESTIONS. 

[2S38.]— The  Building'  Act.— Can  some  one  say 
what  progress  is  being  made  with  the  new  Building  Act, 
and  whether  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  present 
one  other  than  that  in  Laxtou  ?  Tho  one  in  Weale's  series 
is  out  of  print,  and  hitherto  I  have  been  unable  to  meet 
with  any. — A.  0.  G. 

[2839.]— Headstones  Vegetating.— Will  some  cor- 
respondent inform  me  of  the  most  effectual  means  to  pre- 
vent headstones  not  paiuted  from  becoming  vegetated, 
when  exposed  to  the  weather,  without  inj uring  or  dis- 
colouring the  stone  ? — Mason 

[2S10.]— Old  and  New  Brickwork.- Is  there  any 
process,  solution,  or  method  by  which  new  brickwork  in 
alterations  cau  be  made  to  resemble  the  old  work  by 
which  it  is  surrounded? — Haksiony. 

[2841.]- Fixing  Crayon  Drawings.— Will  some  one 
kiudly  inform  mo  what  is  the  best  medium  for  fixing 
crayon  drawings  with,  also  the  best  for  pencil  drawinos  1 
I  have  tried  milk  without  success. — Lux.  ° 

[2842.]— Mayence  Cathedral,— Where  can  I  get  a 
copy  of  the  photoj;raph  of  Mayence  Cathedral  at  present 
in  the  International  Exhibition  ?  It  is  evidently  taken 
from  D.  Roberts's  beautiful  little  water-colour  in  the 
Bethnal-greea  Museum. — R. 

[2813.]— Mr.  Brooks's  Churches.— Am  I  correct  in 
saying  that  Mr.  Brooks  forbids  sketching  in  or  about  his 
many  churches  in  North  London  and  elsewhere  ?— Stu- 
dent. 

[2844.]— The  True  Law  or  Rule  of  Apportion- 
ment.— I  should  be  extremely  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  would  give  me  tlie  true  law  or  rule  of  apportion- 
ing the  expenses  incurred  of  repairing  the  r.)ads  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  Local  Board,  and  also  whether  the 
owners  of  property  abutting  on  a  4ft.  awarded  foot  road  are 
liable  to  channel  and  flag  the  same  in  the  first  instance,  the 
owners  of  the  various  plots  having  bought  them  under 
the  following  conditions?—"  The  respective  purchasers  of 
the  building  lots  shall  have  the  right  of  using  on  foot,  or 
with  horses  and  carts  or  carriages,  such  of  the  several 
roads,  marked  on  the  said  plan,  as  lead  to  their  respective 
lots.  And  each  purchaser  entitled  to  the  use  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  aforesaid  roads  shall  contribute  a  propor- 
tional share  (with  the  other  persons  for  the  time  being 
entitled  to  the  use  of  the  said  roads)  of  the  expense  of  re- 
pairing aud  maintaining  the  same  in  good  order  and  con- 
dition until  such  time  as  the  parish  or  other  public  autho- 
rities shall  become  liable  for  the  repair  thereof.''  (We 
had  no  Local  Board  wheu  this  was  drawn).— A  Constant 
Reader. 


iron  grating.  The  more  famous  examples  are  at  Nurem- 
burg  and  Ulm.  Their  date  is  about  the  close  of  the  15th 
and  beginning  of  the  IGth  century.  The  material  was 
stone,  but  wood  or  bronze  was  also  employed.  The  holy 
oils  and  reliquaries  were  placed  in  a  locker  on  the  Epistlo 
side  of  the  altar.  In  Holland,  Italy,  and  Portugal  tho 
tabernacle  was  a  cupboard  in  the  wall  ;  in  France  under 
a  ciborium,  or  dome ;  and  in  England  suspension  was 
practised— a  hanging  pyx  being  used  for  preservation  of 
the  Blessed  Eucharist ;  it  was  covered  by  a  canopy  cloth 
of  rich  material,  weighted  down  at  the  corners  by  metal 
balls.  In  Scotland  stone  tabernacles  of  the  IGth  century, 
with  representations  of  the  Reserved  Host  and  censing 
angels,  are  still  preserved,  as  at  Deskford  and  Pluscardine, 
but  the  custom  also  of  having  a  stationary  "  Eucharist " 
of  metal  on  the  altar  prevailed.  The  standing  tabernacle 
was  adopted  by  Cardinal  Pole :— "  In  every  parish  church 
let  there  be  a  decent  and  honest  tabernacle,  under  loclc 
and  key,  raised  on  high  and  fixed  in  the  midst  of  the  high 
altar,  if  convenience  permit  ;  but  otherwise  in  soma 
honourable  and  fitting  place  next  to  the  high  altar,  in 
which  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  may  be  kept." 
In  the  13th  century  an  area  was  used  on  the  altar  in  some 
French  churches  ;  whils{  in  others,  as  in  those  of  Eng- 
land, we  find  the  aumbry  (armarium  v.  saci  arium)  either 
behind  or  on  one  side  of  the  altar.  They  also  in  France 
made  part  of  the  retable,  or  reredos,  into  which  the  cibo- 
rium was  merged.— Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 

[2832.]— Sakramentshaus— Or  Sakramentshiiusohen, 
is,  in  Roman  Catholic  churches,  the  tabernacle,  or  Cibo- 
rium, also  called  "  Qotteshiittcheu"  (the  hut  of  God),  or 
"  Weihbrotgehiiuse "  (the  shrine  of  the  consecrated 
bread).  They  are  free-standing,  richly  ornamented,  pyra- 
midal constructions,  to  keep  the  consecrated  wafers. 
The  tabernacles  are  often  placed  on  the  altar  itself.  The 
detached  shrines  (Sakramentshauschen)  on  the  Gospel 
side  were  introduced  in  the  14th  century.  The  most 
remarkable  was  that  in  the  dome  of  Cologne  and  one  in 
the  Church  of  S.  Elizabeth  at  Kaschau,  in  Hungary,  a  mas- 
terpiece of  Gothic  style.  We  may  mention  also  the 
tabernacle  of  Adam  Kraft,  in  the  S.  Loren/:o  Church  at 
Nuremberg,  64ft.  high ;  that  of  the  Minster  of  Ulm  (1469), 
91  ft.  high  ;  and  that  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ra  isbon,  52ft. 
high.— Professor. 

[2833.]— Laps  in  "Wall  Plates.— No  more  s  allowed 
than  the  exact  measurement  of  the  lap.  This,  of  course, 
is  easily  found  from  the  width  of  stuff  used.  Supposing 
4in.  wall  plates  used,  then  addition  for  lap  would  be  4in. 
As  to  second  question  about  lead-work,  the  exact  mea- 
surement must,  of  course,  be  taken  if  measuring  from 
a  building;  if  from  drawings,  London  surveyors  usually 
allow  an  addition  of  Gin.  to  the  length  tor  each  lap.— B  p 


LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Stoke-upon-Trent  Tradesmen's  and  Mechanics' 
Permanent  Building  a_nd  Investment  Society. — 
The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  above  society 
was  held  on  Thursday  week.  The  result  of  the  year's 
working  shows  a  clear  profit  of  .€556.  14s.  Id.,  after 
fully  providing  for  the  usual  five  per  cent,  compound 
interest  due  to  each  member,  and  also  all  working 
expenses.  A  bonus  of  one  per  cent,  has  been  awarded 
upon  the  total  subscription  due  to  each  member,  which 
amounts  in  the  whole  to  £28,541,  upon  which  it  wUl 
have  to  be  divided.  To  do  this  will  require  £285,  and 
leave  a  balance  of  £271  to  be  carried  forward  to  next 
year's  account. 


REPLIES. 

[2832.]— Sakramentshaus.-The  "  Sacram.ent-house" 
is  the  German  tabernacle  for  the  Reserved  Host,  which 
is  always  placed  on  the  Gospel  side  of  the  altar,  some- 
times taking  the  appearance  of  a  canopied  tower  or 
gigantic  pinnacle,  or  else  forming  on  actual  locker  in  the 
wall.    The  Passion  of  Christ  is  often  depicted  on  them 


DlSCO-S-ERY  IN  ROCHE.STER  CATHEDRAL.  During 

the  time  the  workmen  have  been  employed  in  the 
works  connected  with  the  restoration  of  Rochester 
cathedral  several  interesting  discoveries  have 
been  made  of  ancient  portions  of  the  original 
cathedral,  erected  a.d.  604.  On  excavating  at  the 
spot  near  the  present  communion  table  discovery 
was  made  of  a  large  leaden  coiHn,  evidently  of 
great  age,  which,  from  the  largely  legible  figures 
and  marks  still  to  be  traced,  is  believed  to  contain 
the  ashes  of  some  person  of  distinction.  It  is 
probable  that  the  coffin  in  question  contains  the 
remains  of  Ithamar,  one  of  the  first  bishops  of 
Rochester,  who  died  in  655,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral.  Subsequently  his  remains  were  re- 
moved by  Bishop  Gundulph  from  the  body  of  the 
cathedra]  in  which  they  were  originally  deposited, 
and  placed  in  a  new  grave,  it  is  believed,  close  to 
the  then  altar.  Another  leaden  coflBn  was  also 
discovered  near  that  which  is  supposed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  Bishop  Ithamar,  but  there  are  no 
tr.aces  of  any  inscription  which  would  lead  to  its 
identity.  From  its  appearance,  and  the  position 
in  which  it  was  found,  it  is  believed  to  contain  the 
remains  of  some  person  of  eminence.  In  the 
progress  of  the  works  several  encaustic  tiles  have 
likewise  been  discovered,  containing  numerous 
rude  figures. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Pine 
Arts. — On  Thursday  last  Capt.  E.  D.  Lyon 
gave  a  lecture  at  the  Society's  rooms,  9,  Conduit- 
street,  "  On  the  Ancient  Temples  and  Mythology 
of  India,"  Dr.  Zerffi  in  the  chair.  The  lecturer 
dwelt  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Indians, 
describing  some  of  their  temples  and  religious 
ceremonies,  and  exhibiting  a  large  number  of 
dissolving  photographic  views.    Dr.  Zerffi,  in 


The  receptacle  (repositorium)  itself  is  closed  by  a  pierced  I  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  cho  lecturer,  in  the 
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name  of  tho  Society  oxproBBed  the  hope  that  tho 
doop  intoroHt  lately  taken  in  Indian  matters 
wonld  endure,  as  nothing  could  be  more  impor- 
tant thim  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  tho 
poetry,  reli<,'ious  notions,  and  pliilosophy  of  tho 
Indians.  Wo  sliouhl  find  in  ttieir  writings  tho 
germs  of  all  yoncoivablo  poetical  boautios,  in  their 
philosophy  all  iinaginablo  systems,  and  in  their 
religion  all  possible  dogmas.  In  trying  to  find 
out  the  connecting  links  between  the  past  and 
tho  present,  we  foster  tho  ties  of  forbearance  and 
tolerance,  ho  necessary  to  transform  humanity 
into  one  great  loving  brotherhood.  After  the 
usual  thanks  to  tho  chairman,  proposed  by  tho 
secretary  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Saddler,  the  pro- 
ceedings closed.  The  attendance  was  very 
numerous. 

Street  Watering. — A  new  typo  of  water- 
cart,  in  which  several  scientific  improvements 
have  been  introduced,  is  being  used  by  some  of 
the  vestries.  It  consists  of  an  iron  tank,  7ft.  3in. 
long,  4ft.  (iin.  wide,  and  2ft.  Cin.  doop,  which 
holds  450  gallons  of  water.  The  tank  is  mounted 
on  springs  and  carried  on  four  wheels,  with 
light  hinged  shafts,  the  whole  being  painted  in 
bright  colours.  One  horse  draws  the  van,  when 
filled,  with  ease,  being  relieved  from  severe  strain 
as  there  is  no  weight  on  his  back  beyond  that  of 
the  shafts.  The  distributor  and  branch  pipe  are 
on  an  improved  principle,  which  admits  of  the 
outflow  of  water  being  regulated  to  meet  the 
varying  conditions  of  streets  and  weather.  Con- 
trary to  previous  practice,  the  inventors  of  tho 
new  watering- ran,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Bayley  and  Co., 
of  the  Steam  Wheel  Works,  Southwark,  made  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  branch  pipe,  where  it  opens 
from  the  tank,  smaller  than  the  lower  part  to 
»  -which  the  distributing  pipe  is  attached.  The 
holes  in  the  new  van  are  made  to  follow  curved 
lines,  which  rise  from  the  centre  towards  each 
end  of  the  pipe.  This  enables  the  distributor  to 
be  placed  low,  so  that  a  good  spread  is  obtained, 
owing  to  tho  head  of  water  above,  while  the 
curved  lines  allow  full  advantage  to  be  taken  of 
the  high  trajectory  of  the  end  jets.  With  this  van 
and  an  ordinary  watering-cart,  some  compara- 
tive trials  were  made  recently  in  Regent-street, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  authorities'of  S.  James's 
Vestry.  Thecartwasof  full  size,  and  held  between 
250and  300  gallons,  being  a  fairaverage  specimen 
of  a  water-cart.  The  van  and  cart  were  both  filled 
and  started  from  a  standpostby  Hanover  Church, 
and  the  object  was  to  ascertain  the  ai-ea  of  ground 
the  water  from  each  would  cover.  Tho  two 
vehicles  proceeded  on  their  way  towards  the 
Regent-circus,  the  cart  having  emptied  itself  by 
the  time  it  reached  Nowman's-yard,  while  the  van 
proceeded  as  far  as  the  Circus  and  returned  up 
Regent-street  to  Air-street,  when  the  water  gave 
out.  The  width  of  spread  of  water  from  the  van 
was  23ft.,  that  of  the  spread  from  the  cart  being 
16ft.  The  van  laid  the  water  much  more  evenly 
than  did  the  cart,  which  left  a  number  of  small 
pools  in  its  track.  By  measurement  of  the  plans 
at  tho  Vestry-hall  after  the  trial,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  van  had  spread  its  water  over  a 
length  of  2,640ft.  which,  multiplied  by  the  width 
of  the  track,  23ft.,  gives  an  area  of  60,720  square 
feet  covered.  The  cart  had  travelled  1,440ft., 
and  its  spread  being  16ft.,  it  had  conse- 
quently covered  23,040  square  feet.  Mr. 
W.  Booth  Saott,  the  chief  survey  or  of  S. 
Pancras,  has  made  some  experiments  in  street 
watering  both  with  the  old  and  new  system 
and  he  has  reported  the  saving  in  his  pai-ish 
with  the  new  system  to  ran^e  from  £800  to 
£1,000  par  aanum,  according  to  the  season. 

The  Tallest  Bridge  in  the  World. — The 
highest  bridge  in  the  world  is  said  by  Van 
Nostrand's  Magazine  to  be  the  Verrugas  Viaduct, 
on  the  Lima  and  and  Oroya  Railroad,  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru.  The  viaduct  crosses  a  mountain 
torrent,  called  the  Agua  de  Verrugas,  in  a  wild 
and  picturesque  locality,  12,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  structure  consists  of  four 
deck  spans  of  the  Fink  type  of  truss,  three  of 
which  are  1 10  ft.  long,  and  one,  the  central  span, 
125  ft.  long.  The  spans  rest  on  piers  built  of 
wrought-iron  columns.  The  piers  are  50  ft.  long 
by  15  ft.  wide  on  the  top.  There  being  three 
piers,  the  total  length  of  the  viaduct  is  575  ft. 
The  piers  are  the  principal  feature  of  interest, 
and  are  respectively  145  ft.,  252  ft.  and  187  ft. 
high.  Each  pier  consists  of  twelve  legs,  which 
in  plan  form  a  rectangle.  The  legs  are  composed 
cf  a  series  of  wrought-iron  six-segment  columns, 
in  lengths  of  25  ft.,  connections  being  made  by 
cast-iron  joint  boxes  having  tenons  on  each 
end  running  into  the  column.    The  tenons  and 


the  face  of  casting  against  which  the  column 
bears  are  machine-dressed,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
accurate  fit  and  perfect  bearing  surface.  The 
columns  have  an  exterior  diameter  of  12  in.,  and 
a  diameter,  including  flangos,  of  16  in.  Com- 
parod  with  other  works  of  a  similar  type,  such  as 
the  Crutulit-i  viwdiict,  which  has  hitliorlo  borne  olf 
tho  palm,  it  is  far  ahead,  both  in  magnitude  and 
perfection  of  details. 


CHIPS. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  "Free  Gospel" 
chapel  and  school  was  laid  at  Prescot,  Liverpool, 
on  Monday.  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  Lancaster,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Williams,  of  Prescot, 
the  builder.  The  chapel  will  be  of  freestone,  and 
its  dimensions  will  be  35  feet  by  28  feet. 

On  Sunday  a  new  United  Methodist  Free  Church 
Chapel  was  opened  at  Moston,  Lancashire.  The 
chapel,  which  is  of  Gothic  design,  is  composed  of 
red  stock  bricks,  with  stone  dressings  ;  and  the 
front  elevation  rises  to  a  height  of  45ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  street.  The  interior  dimensions, 
inclusive  of  vestries  and  organ  loft,  are  55ft.  by 
3.3ft.  ;  and  accommodation  is  provided  for  the 
seating  of  350  persons.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  and  land  is  about  £1,500. 

A  scheme  is  in  contemplation  to  remove  some 
of  the  vandalisms  which  disfigure  the  Cistercian 
ruins  at  Kirkstall.  The  representatives  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Cardigan,  who  own  the  monastery, 
having  evinced  a  desire  to  dispose  of  the  place, 
the  lessees  have  resolved  upon  purchasing  the 
property,  and  they  purpose  restoring  the  Abbey  to 
some  extent.  With  this  object  in  view.  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  has  been  instructed  to  report  upon  what 
should  be  done. 

Edward  Pether,  of  8,  Chiswell-street,  London, 
glass-letter  maker,  has  commenced  proceedings 
for  composition  with  his  crediiors.  The  first 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  9,  Ironmonger-lane,  on 
the  19th  inst.,  at  3  p.m. 

In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  on  Monday  was  tried 
an  action.  Earl  v.  the  Vestry  of  S.  Mary  Abbott's, 
Kensington,  to  recover  the  value  of  a  horse,  which 
had  been  so  frightened  by  a  steam-roller  that  the 
animal  ran  away,  and  was  so  much  injured  that  it 
had  to  be  killed.  The  jury  gave  the  plaintifS  £50 
damages. 

Mr.  Cole  has  withdrawn  his  resignation  of  the 
direction  of  the  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Bakbuhy. — A  number  of  the  carpenters  of  Banbury 
having  recently  demanded  an  increase  of  4s.  8d.  per 
week,  the  masters  refused  to  give  it  them,  and  the  men 
have  consequently  turned  out  on  strike.  The  masters 
offered  certain  of  the  men  Is.  a  week  more,  which  was 
declined.  There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  amongst  the  men  themselves,  as  in  some  of  the 
shops  the  men  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  their 
present  wages,  while  in  others  they  agreed  to  strike, 
and  at  the  last  moment  fell  from  their  resolution. 

Berlix. — It  is  stated  that  the  carpenters  of  Berlin,  to 
the  number  of  about  10,000,  are  on  the  eve  of  a  strike. 
They  demand  that  the  ordinary  working  day  shall  be 
eight  hours,  and  that  their  wage  shall  be  increased  by 
a  third  beyond  the  e.visting  amount.  The  employers 
reply  that  they  will  rather  shut  their  workshops  than 
yield,  as  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  the 
foreigner  on  such  terms.  They  have  also  declared  that 
henceforth  they  will  only  give  work  to  men  who  do 
piece-work,  or  who  consent  to  a  nine  hours  and  a  half 
working  day. 

BiRMixoHAM. — A  conference  between  the  master 
builders,  master  masons,  and  the  building  operatives 
of  Birmingham  took  place  on  Wednesday  week,  at 
which  a  settlement  respecting  the  wages  to  be  paid 
was  arrived  at,  and  working  rules,  signed  by  both 
parties  agi-eeing  to  the  terms,  were  arranged.  The 
terms  were  an  advance  of  wages  of  one  farthing  per 
hour,  to  take  effect  from  May  the  1st. 

London. — The  first  of  a  series  of  meetings  organised 
by  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  London  was  held  on 
Thursday  week  at  the  Barl  Grey,  Mile-end-road,  Mr. 
T.  Davis  in  the  chair.  The  chairman,  after  entering 
into  a  statement  respecting  their  former  efforts  to 
obtain  an  advance  of  wages,  said  the  present  move- 
ment was  simply  the  taking  up  of  their  former  struggle 
at  the  point  at  which  it  was  suspended  last  summer  by 
the  temporary  settlement  with  the  Master  Builders' 
Association.  He  said  the  former  agreement  was  ac- 
ceded to  under  protest,  and  the  carpenters'  committee 
were  pledged  to  the  trade  to  carry  out  to  a  successful 
issue  the  original  terms  of  their  memorial,  namely, 
" nine  hours  .and  ninepcnce."  Mr.  Matkin,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  carpenters'  committee,  next  read  the 
correspondence  that  recently  took  place  between  the 
Carpenters'  Society  and  Mr.  Stanley  Bird,  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association.  It  was 
moved, — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the 
memorial  forwarded  to  the  Master  Builders'  Associa- 
tion for  an  advance  of  wages  of  one  halfpenny  per 


hour,  to  come  into  operation  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
June,  is  a  fair  and  just  demanil ;  and,  further,  that 
this  meeting  pledges  Itself  to  support  the  committee 
pecuniarily  and  otherwise  in  carrying  out  the  same." 

Livmu'OOL. — A  difficulty  has  arisen  between  the 
Liverpool  operative  marble  masons  and  their  em- 
ployers. A  short  time  ago  the  journeymen  marble 
masons  presented  a  memorial  to  their  employers  asking 
for  an  advance  of  wages.  Up  to  last  year,  when  the 
men  obtained  a  dlmiiiution  of  hours  to  fifty-four,  they 
had  been  in  the  hahlt  of  working  lifty-aeven  or  fifty- 
nine  hours  per  week.  Tliough  the  hours  were  reduced 
last  year,  the  men,  it  la  said,  have  not  had  an  advance 
of  wages  for  eight  years.  They  decided  to  ask  for  an 
advance.  The  present  wages  are — masons,  30s.  ; 
polishers,  24s.  ;  sandcrs,  20s.  ;  and  the  advance  asked 
for  was  3s.  per  week  for  the  two  former  branches,  and 
2b.  per  week  for  the  latter.  The  masters  refused  this, 
and  the  men  came  out  on  strike  on  Monday  morning. 
There  are  nine  firms  in  the  trade  in  Liverpool,  who 
employ  about  eighty  men. 

North  Shields.— The  contemplated  strike  of  the 
journeymen  house-palntors  of  North  Shields  has  been 
amicably  settled  by  the  men  accepting  the  offer  of  the 
masters— namely,  shorter  hours  without  advance  of 
wages. 

Radcliffe.— The  joiners  in  the  Radcllffe  and  Pll- 
kington  districts,  Yorkshire,  have  struck  work  because 
their  employers  have  refused  to  increase  their  wages 
and  reduce  their  hours  of  labour.  The  price  paid  ta 
the  men  at  present  la  6jd.  per  hour.  They  ask  for 
l^A,  .and  state  that  according  to  the  official  returns 
issued  of  the  rates  of  wages  in  other  towns,  they  arc 
entitled  to  the  concession  asked  for.  The  Increase 
sought  is  equal  to  2s.  3d.  per  week  of  54  hours 
on  their  present  rate  of  wages;  but  they  stipulate 
that  for  three  months  during  the  winter  season  49 
hours  should  be  considered  a  week. 

Strike  of  Stonemasons  at  Oldham. — Three  hun- 
dred stonemasona  have  struck  in  Oldham,  throwing 
the  building  trade  of  the  town  into  confusion. 

Swansea. — The  stone  cutters  and  masons  of  tho 
Swansea  district  having  some  time  ago  given  notice 
to  their  employers  that  they  would  require  an  increase 
of  three  shillings  a  week  in  their  wages,  the  masters, 
on  Thursday  week,  when  the  notice  expired,  intimated 
their  willingness  to  concede  the  men's  demand.  Work 
has  therefore  continued  without  interruption. 

York. — The  building  trade  of  York  is  again  dis- 
turbed by  a  strike,  the  stonemasons  having  left  work 
to  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  operation  of 
a  local  code  of  rules  (involving  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  labour)  which  they  some  time  ago  submitted  to  the 
masters.  What  they  ask  for  is  that  tho  wages  be 
from  thelst  March  to  the  31st  October,  7jd.  per  hour  ; 
and  from  the  1st  November  to  the  last  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 7|d.  per  hour ;  fixers  of  hewn  stone  to  receive 
id.  per  hour  extra.  According  to  this  scale  of  remu- 
neration, the  wages  of  banker  masons  will  .amount  to 
£1. 12s.  each  per  week,  and  masons  (fixers  of  stone) 
£1. 14s.  per  week. 


ASHTON  &  green, 
Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble  Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents. — Roofinc 
Slates — Bangor,  Blue,  Red,  or  Green,  Blue  Portniadoc  and  Whitland 
Abbej  Green,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  same  atf 
Bangor,  and  umformity  of  cleavage  aiual). 

Prices  on  Wharf  in  London. 
S4bj-IS        2Jbyl2        20  by  10        18  by  10        IS  by  9 
420s.             370s.            2S,')B.             U:>*.  222s.  6d. 
16  by  10        16  by  8        14  by  10        14  by  8        12  by  SJ 
222s.  6d.          170s.          2I2s.  6d.          130s.  77s.  6d. 
Per  m  of    1,200    Slates,  subject    to  a  discount.     Slarble  and 
Enamelled  Slate  Chimney  Pieces,  Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  Stoves, 
Ranges,  and  Builders'  Ironmongery,    A.  &  G.'s  Special  K«d  P.idge 
Tiles.    Livrge  Show  of  all  Goods  at  14  and  l.*),  Bury-street,  S.  Mary 
Axe,  London,  E.G.   Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accom- 
panying trade  card.   


TENDERS. 

Chorley  Town  Hall,  Lancashirb.— Messrs.  Ladds 


and  Powell ,  architects. 

With  brick  With  stone 

facings.  facings. 

Stimpson  fLondon)  £21,485    0   0    £21,930   0  0 

Whiteley  (Leeds)              20,310   0    0    21,170    0  0 

T.  Bridge  (Ormskirk)...    18,9.57   0   0    2U,.530   0  0 

,,            „    for  carpenter's  work  only  2,3.')0   0  0 

.,   joiner's  and  ironmonger's  work  only  2,200   0  0 

With  brick  With  stone 

facings.  facings. 

Warhurton  (Manchester)*...  £!  6,200    £17,16u   0  0 

Evans,  excavator  and  briclclayer  s  work 

contract,  lA    5,088   0  0 

Evans,  excavator  and   bricklayer's  work 

contract  IB   6,033   0  0 

Caton,  plumbing  contract   825   0  0 

Lowther  and  Milues    do.     do   6:J5    0  0 

„             „      glazier's  contract    140   0  0 

,,             ,,      painter's  contract    l.iO   0  0 

Whalley,  slater's  contract   721    0  0 

,,     plasterer's  contract   1,3.58   0  0 

Foster,  smiih  and  founder's  contract   l,.5oO   0  0 

Lucas,  plumber's  contract   731    7  4 

„     glazier's  contract   165  10  11 

„     painter's  coniract   268   8  7 

Gillett  and  Sons,  bricklayer's  contract  lA...  4,736  10  0 

„           „             do.             do.     IB...  4,695    6  0 

„          ,,      stonemason's  contract  ...  4,227   2  0 

„          „     do.     (alternative  contract)  5,055  1  0  0 

„          ,,     plasterer's  contract    1,349   5  0 

„          „     carpenter's  contract   2,.509   8  5 

„          „     joiner  <fc  ironmonger's  cont.  8,743  10  10 

„          „     plumber's  contract    780   6  4 

,,           ,,     glazier's  contract    179    1  11 

„          „     painter's  contract    333  17  0 

Winnard,  stonemason's  contract    5,53S   0  0 

,,         do.    do.  (alternative  conn-act)  6,567    0  0 

Eigby,  carptenter's  contract    4,360   0  0 

(*  Accepted). 


May  1G,  1873. 
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HAND-PAINTED  OR  ART  TILES. 

IT  is  recorded  of  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge  that 
when  a  child  his  mother  taught  him  the 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  before 
he  could  read,  by  the  assistance  of  some 
Dutch  tiles  in  the  chimney  of  the  room  where 
they  usually  sat.  This  little  biographical 
incident  reminds  us  how  common  was  this 
style  of  decoration  of  English  fireplaces  in  the 
days  of  the  eminent  Nonconformist  divine, 
and  before  his  time.  The  introduction  of  that 
modern,  but  not  very  happy  institution,  the 
register  grate,  and  the  severely  plain  chimney- 
piece,  banished  all  ornament  of  the  kind  from 
our  hearths  and  homes.  But  like  many 
another  old-fashioned  notion  which  the  taste 
of  the  next  generation  discards  as  being 
behind  the  age,  the  generation  succeeding 
that  again  falls  back  upon  and  adopts  con 
amore.  Rude  in  design  as  the  antiquated 
Dutch  tiles  might  be,  still,  they  gave  us  colour 
and  variety  ;  they  were  something  for  the  e5^e 
to  rest  on,  and  they  at  least  <rt«r/A/;  something, 
as  Philip  Doddridge  found.  This  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  our  existing  fireplaces.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  enormous  waste  of  heat  occa- 
sioned by  their  fault)'  construction,  a  point 
we  are  not  now  considering,  what  could  well 
be  uglier  or  more  cheerless-looking  than  the 
universal  blaokleaded  grate  ?  Every  model 
housewife  is  supposed  to  be  specially  ambi- 
tious of  having  ' '  a  bright  and  clean  fire- 
side," and  accordingly,  those  who  can  afford  it 
find  a  gratification  of  their  ambition  in  a  steel 
register,  highl}'  polished  as  any  mirror.  Here 
is  brightness  enough,  we  grant,  but  what  is 
more  colourless  and  cold-looking  than  your 
steel  grate  and  ditto  fender  ?  And,  bj^-the- 
way,  what  is  more  difficult  to  keep  clean  ?  A 
similar  objection  applies  to  the  slabs  of  black 
or  white  marble,  as  painfully  polished  as  the 
grate,  and,  as  a  rule,  utterly  devoid  of  design 
or  ornament,  which  we  call  a  cliimnej'piece. 
As  for  the  plaster  chimney-pieces  done  up  in 
imitation  of  marble  and  granite,  and  which  are 
so  common  in  English  houses  of  the  present  day, 
these  wretched  shams  are  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  age.  But 
we  have  come  back  to  tiles,  not  only  for  hearths 
and  fireplaces  ;  we  have  extended  their  use  to 
a  variety  of  purposes  never  dreamt  of  by  our 
forefathers — purposes  as  varied  nearly  as  are 
the  patterns  of  the  tiles  themselves.  The 
existence  of  so  many  large  firms  as 
those  of  Minton,  Hollius,  and  Co.  ;  Maw  and 
Cq.  ;  Simpson  and  Son  ;  Moore  ;  Malkin,  Edge 
and  Co.  ;  Minton  Taylor,  W.  Godwin,  and 
others,  is  a  proof  of  the  very  great  demand 
there  is  for  them.  Besides  church  and  other 
pavements,  for  which  plain  and  encaustic  tiles 
have  b2en  in  general  use  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  glazed  and  enamelled  tiles  are  brought 
into  service  for  lining  baths  and  lavatories, 
dairies,  shops,  offices,  larders,  stables,  entrance 
halls,  dark  passages,  and  areas  for  reflecting 
light;  majolica  tiles  for  the  walls  or  dados  of 
libraries,  smoking-rooms,  entrance-halls,  and 
staircases ;  also  for  fireplaces,  fiower-boxes, 
for  inlaying  with  cabinet  and  ironwork,  such 
as  sideboards  and  fenders,  and  for  church 
mural  decoration,  as  reredoses,  sedilise,  arches, 
niches,  pilasters,  friezes,  panels  in  walls  and 
pulpits,  stringcourses,  memorial  tablets,  &c. 
And  as  tha  latest  and  most  important  develop- 
ment in  this  direction,  we  have  hand-painted 
or  art  tiles,  which  also  are  now  being  applied 
to  most  of  the  above  purposes,  and,  indeed,  to 
aU  kinds  of  mural  decoration,  ecclesiastical 
and  domestic,  with  the  greatest  success.  In 
each  of  the  forms  of  decoration  enumerated 
the  process  is  widely  difierent.    The  com- 


monest tiles,  those  used  for  closets  and  the 
like,  are  simply  printed  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  ordinary  piece  of  crockeryware.  In  en- 
caustic or  figured  tiles,  having  the  ornament 
inlaid  in  the  pattern,  a  mould  is  made  from  a 
design  on  paper,  and  the  difierent  coloured 
clays  poured  into  the  mould.  For  majolica  a 
metal  mould  is  employed,  but  instead  of  the 
clays  being  poured  in  as  in  the  former  case, 
the  tUe  is  painted  in  enamel  colours,  the  raised 
ornament,  as  well  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
pattern,  being  very  elaborately  coloured  and 
richly  glazed.  In  the  new  art  tiles,  however, 
the  figure  or  sxibject,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
painted  directly  on  the  prepared  tile  or  slab 
by  the  artist.  The  material  employed  for 
painting  on  being  the  same  as  that  of  the 
tiles  used  for  pavements,  and  the  colours 
being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  tiles,  bui-nt 
in  at  a  high  fire,  the  permanency  of  the  whole  is 
guaranteed.  But  as  they  are  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat  alone,  after  coming  from 
the  artist,  thoy  possess  a  freshness  of 
character  and  an  artistic  feeling  difficult 
of  attainment  in  productions  wherein  a 
mechanical  after-process  is  involved.  It 
is  further  claimed  for  art  tile  decoration 
that  it  is  as  durable  as  stone,  is  not 
afl'ected  by  atmospheric  influences,  and  is 
therefore  well  suited  for  both  exteriors  and 
interiors.  Designs  of  every  description  ap- 
pear to  be  applicable  to  it,  from  a  simple 
diaper  to  an  elaborate  composition  of  figures. 
We  recentlj'  saw  a  number  of  beautiful  speci- 
mens in  all  colours  and  styles  of  ornament,  at 
the  establishments  of  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co., 
Simpson  and  Sons,  and  R.  Minton  Taylor. 
The  first-named  firm  show  in  their  extensive 
collection  a  set  of  clever  and  artistic  studies 
of  animals  on  tUes,  about  9in.  by  9in.,  the 
work,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Simpson,  a  young- 
Staffordshire  painter ;  as  well  as  slabs  for 
chimney  jambs  or  panels,  having  thereon  the 
favourite  stork,  admirably  executed  by  another 
artist.  In  glazed  tiles,  this  firm,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  has  recently  fitted  up  a  remarkably 
fine  dado  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Carlton 
Club.  Dados  of  plaster,  brick,  or  wood  are 
alike  objectionable,  because  they  invariably 
become  defaced  and  disfigured  with  foot- 
marks, scratches,  and  damp,  whereas  the  other 
does  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Messrs. 
Simpson,  who  have  made  a  special  feature  of 
art-tile  decoration,  exhibit  numerous  attractive 
subjects,  in  single  tiles  and  panels,  of  birds, 
animals,  foliage,  and  flowers,  many  of  them  of 
a  richness  and  artistic  expression  rivalling  that 
of  oil-painting,  while  among  Mr.  Taylor's 
varied  specimens  may  be  noted  several  panels 
containing  female  figures  designed  and  painted 
by  Mr.  H.  Marks,  the  well-known  artist,  and 
also  capital  representations  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  ^sop's  Fables,  and  the  familiar 
nursery  rhyme  of  "  Jack  and  Gill."  It  is  be- 
coming generallj'  known  that  there  is  no  de- 
scription of  decoration  so  suitable  for  the  sub- 
stantial adornment  of  the  north,  south,  and 
east  walls  of  churches.  Many  important 
works  of  this  nature  have  already  been  carried 
out  by  these  firms  and  others.  The  subjects 
introduced  over  the  altar-table,  &c.,  consist 
of  emblems  of  the  Apostles  and  Saints,  symbols 
of  the  Crucifixion,  sacred  monograms,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  texts,  inscriptions,  and  monu- 
mental tablets.  In  most  of  the  works  thus 
executed  which  we  have  seen,  the  jointing  is 
scarcely  apparent,  so  carefully  are  the  tiles 
fitted  together.  Designs,  however,  can  be 
executed  with  a  mosaic  arrangement  of  joints, 
as  in  stained  glass,  by  which  the  regular 
square  reticulations  may  be  avoided.  The 
squares  are  made  of  all  sizes,  from  4in.  by  4in. 
up  to  12in.  by  12in.,  but  those  most  com- 
monly used  are  Gin.  by  Gin.  and  Sin.  by  Sin. 
The  new  art  has,  we  understand,  found 
a  warm  patron  in  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  For  that 
gentleman  Mr.  D.  Bell,  of  Upper  Charlotte- 
street,  Fitzroy-square,  has  executed  several 
works — among  others,  a  Crucifixion,  in 
Arksey  Church,  Yorkshire — a  panel  measur- 
ing 2ft.  4in. ;  and  a  similar  work  for  S.  Ed- 


mund's, Salisbury.  Mr.  Bell  has  also  executed 
various  designs  in  hand-painted  tiles  in 
Birstall  Church,  Leicester,  Preston  parish 
church,  and  Bramber  Church,  Sussex,  for  Mr. 
LacyW.  Ridge,  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  Messrs. 
Paley  &  Austin,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  archi- 
tects. This  form  of  decoration  is  found  to  be 
quite  as  efiective  as,  while  much  more  durable 
than,  oil-painting ;  and  if  it  cannot  compare 
in  brilliancy  with  glass-painting  or  mosaic,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  less  costly.  The 
price  of  art-tiling  varies  from  seven-and-six- 
pence  per  foot  for  ordinary  ornamental  work, 
to  about  two  guineas  for  rich,  ornamented 
figured  work.  This  latter  price  is  about  the 
same  as  stained  glass,  and  one-half  the  price 
of  mosaic.  In  practically  aj)plying  the  art  of 
decoration,  there  has  been  a  long-felt  want  of 
some  method  of  surface-decoration,  combining 
the  qualities  of  artistic  expression  and  dura- 
bility adapted  to  withstand  tlie  atmospheric 
changes  of  the  climate  of  this  country  and 
the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  smoke  of 
our  large  to^vns.  There  seems  to  be  a  very 
general  opinion  among  architects  that  these 
conditions  appear  to  be  fidfilled  by  the  new 
art-tiles.  Hence  the  large  measure  of 
favour  they  are  attaining. 


"THE  MECHANICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN." 

WE  have  received  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  what  purports  to  be  a  new  and 
singular  piece  of  machinery — destined,  if  the 
inventor  is  to  be  relied  on,  to  modify  very 
considerably  the  routine  of  many  architects' 
offices.  Inventors,  however,  are  notoriously 
over-sanguine,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  present  one  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  We  are  far  from  affirming,  it  will  be 
understood,  that  there  is  any  inherent  reason 
why  architecture — such  architecture,  that  is, 
as  adorns  most  of  our  new  streets  in  London 
and  other  towns — should  not  be  designed  by 
mechanism,  for  mechanism  may  conceivably 
be  applied  to  all  processes  except  those  which 
require  thought  and  the  power  of  adaptation ; 
and  for  the  same  cause  we  are  still  less  in- 
clined to  dispute  that  the  work  of  mere  draw- 
ing clerks,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
assistant  architects,  might  be  done  by  similar 
means.  It  is  the  vagueness  of  the  description 
which  casts  a  doubt  on  the  v.diole  affair,  and 
which  leads  us  to  qiiestion  whether  some  im- 
portant details  of  the  arrangement  may  not, 
after  all,  still  remain  to  be  perfected.  With 
these  few  words  by  waj'^  of  caution,  our  corre- 
spondent shall  speak  for  himself  : — 

"  For  years  past,"  he  says,  "  I  have  noticed 
in  your  pages,  and  elsewhere,  advertisements 
of  machinery — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
'  General  Joiner,' — which  are  said  to  be 
capable  of  doing  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  a  man 
can  do  after  seven  years'  apprenticeship  to  the 
trade.  Such  a  trade  as  a  joiner's,  however, 
needs  a  good  deal  of  muscular  strength,  and 
any  machine  to  do  that  sort  of  work  must 
necessarily  require  considerable  force  to  drive 
it.  It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
greatest  saving  could  be  effected  in  those 
businesses  where  neither  brains  nor  muscle, 
to  any  large  extent,  are  necessary,  and  where 
about  one  horse-power  would  suffice,  say,  for 
a  dozen  men.  Being  of  an  inventive  turn, 
and  looking  about  for  a  business  of  this  sort, 
I  happened  one  day  to  get  into  conversation 
with  an  architect,  and  I  saw  at  once  that  I 
had  found  the  very  thing.  He  was  none  of 
joxxx  restless,  revolutionary  artistic  characters, 
you  understand  ;  but  a  sober,  solid,  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  who  did  not  want  to  turn 
the  Avorld  upside  do\vn,  and  did  not  see  the 
use  of  trying  to  do  everything  so  much  better 
than  his  neighbou.rs.  This,  we  all  know,  is 
the  sort  of  character  v/hich  insures  universal 
respect,  and  by  maintaining  it  steadily  and 
consistently  for  many  years,  this  gentleman 
had  established  himself  in  an  infiuential 
position.  In  the  town  where  I  live  he  had 
built  a  large  number  of  warehouses,  as  well 
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ossorao  fioores  ol'  villas  in  tlio  suburbs,  and 
swYeral  new  churclics  in  the  inimodiato  neig-li- 
bourliood.  It  had  always  sti'uck  me  that  one 
of  hh  buildings  was  very  mueh  like  another— 
which,  for  the  jiurposes  of  ray  machine,was  just 
as  54  s'iiould  l)e.  On  walking-  round  and  taking 
a  imoTc  carefid  view  of  them,  indeed,  I  found 
several  important  points  of  difference,  hut  not 
such  as  a  clever  mechanician  would  not  be 
aMc  to  provide  for.  Womo  of  his  Avarehousos 
for  instance,  had  ten  windows  in  a  row,  and 
some  had  not  more  than  four  or  five — for  if 
Ihc  frontage  was  long,  of  course  ho  had  to 
iili  it,  and  if  it  was  short,  his  design  had  to 
Ik:  nwt  off'  accordingly.  Some,  again,  Averc 
soTon  stories  high,  and  others  not  more  than 
four :  Imt  the  deficiency  was  evidently  no 
fiuilt  of  his,  for  he  built  as  far  as  the  money 
woaid  go.  I  need  not  tell  you  the  doors  and 
windows  were  all  spaced  out  in  rows,  and  set 
s'ta-aight  one  above  another,  like  the  sqiiarcs 
in  si  chessboard,  and  what  joxi  call  the 
*  details '  Avere  prcttj^  much  the  same  in  one 
desig-n  as  in  another.  So  far  it  Avas  all  plain 
isailing,  and  I  went  home,  and  in  less  than 
ten  days  turned  out  a  working  model  that 
would  draw  warehouse-fronts  by  Avholcsale. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  you  with  the 
ptuticalars  of  it,  but  it  was  an  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  pentagraph,  Avith  one 
g-reat  improATment.  In  the  ordinary  penta- 
giTiph,  as  you  knoAV,  a  drawing  is  copied  to 
an  enlarged  or  reduced  scale,  by  passing  a 
metal  point  over  each  line  of  the  original,  to 
flo  which,  you  must  of  course  see  the  lines. 
,1  soon  got  OA^er  this  difficulty,  by  making  the 
drawing  of  the  first  Avindow  or  door  (which 
of  course  is  copied  for  all  the  other  windows 
and  doors),  not  on  paper,  but  on  a  surface  of 
was  and  other  materials,  into  Avhich  the  out- 
lines are  slightly  sunk  with  an  etching-needle. 
A  very  simple  arrangement  of  two  or  three 
Hrheels  and  screws  suffices  to  make  the  tracing- 
point  follow  these  lines,  and  so  by  merely 
piztting  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  turning  a 
hxuadle  for  tiA'e  or  ten  minutes,  the  entire 
■ilesign  for  the  elcA^ation  is  produced  in  the 
most  accurate  and  finished  style.  All  the 
preparation  required  is  to  stick  in  four  pins 
at  proper  distances,  so  that  the  pencil  or  ink 
holder  may  stop  when  it  reaches  the  end  of 
the  building  site,  or  the  level  of  the  top 
skry. 

"  I  could  hardly  make  up  my  mind  at  first 
whether  or  not  to  trj^  and  make  the  machine 
seri»'e  for  plans  as  well  as  elevations,  especially 
as  in  the  buildings  I  examined,  the  latter  did 
not  seem  to  depend  in  the  slightest  degree  on 
the  former.  A  second  conA'ersation  with  my 
Mend,  the  architect,  did,  however,  induce  me 
to  tiy,  and  happily  the  attempt  has  noAv  been 
croAmed  with  extraordinary  success.  Without 
telling  him  of  my  invention,  I  happened 
casiially  to  remark  that  his  profession  seemed 
to  involve  no  very  severe  strain  on  the  mental 
powers.  'Indeed,'  he  said,  'you  are  mis- 
taken ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  your  mistake,  I  can 
assure  you  ihat  my  profession  proA^es  too 
ffifficnlt,  even  after  A'ears  of  apprenticeship, 
for  many  intelligent  and  well  educated  yonng 
men.  You  shall  see  the  clerks  in  my  office 
[of  whom  at  this  time  he  had  nine  or  ten],  and 
I  can  assure  you  there  is  only  one  of  them 
whom  I  can  depend  on  not  to  draw  a  room 
mthout  a  doorway,  or  a  house  without  a  stau-- 
case,  or  a  fireplace  Avithout  a  flue.  If  I  stand 
]>ehind  them  and  saj^,  "put  a  doorway,"  they 
will  put  one,  and  so  with  other  things  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  rely  on  their  doing  this  spon- 
'iane-oiisly.'  "Well,  I  thought,  it  is  hard  if  I 
cannot  inA'ent  some  machinery  that  will  do  it, 
and  do  it  without  fail,  as  well  as  fifty  other 
things  which  my  friend  assured  me,  to  my 
amazement,  were  always  in  danger  of  being 
left  undone  and  forgotten.  In  fine,  sir,  I 
have  so  developed  and  improA'ed  on  my  original 
invention  that  it  will  noAV  do  CA'erything  that 
sm  ordinary  draAving  clerk  avUI  do,  and  do  it— 
■whicli  is  its  invaluable  merit — Avithout  the 
possibility  of  mistake.  A  few  very  simple 
expedients,  which  you  wLU  understand  better 


from  seeing  them,  than  by  any  Avritten  de- 
scription, insure  not  merely  that  su(;h  obvious 
necessities  as  doors,  staircases,  and  flues  arc 
provided  for,  but  also  that  the  doors  shall  be 
in  conA'cnient  positions,  that  the  stairs  shall 
have  lieadAvay  enough,  and  the  flues  be  carried 
up  in  a  manner  consistent  Avith  the  Building 
Act ;  along  with  a  multitude  of  equally 
familiar  requirements  which,  1  should  have 
thought,  nobody  Avho  had  passed  six  months 
in  an  architect's  office  could  ever  by  any 
chance  lose  sight  of. 

"  Taking  facts,  however,  as  I  am  assured  they 
are,  I  anticipate  a  very  large  sale  for  the  in- 
vention. I  have  named  it  after  the  person  it 
is  assuredly  destined  to  supersede — the  mecha- 
nical draughtsman.  The  draughtsman  who  is 
not  merely  raeohanical,  who  does  his  work 
with  thought,  invention, 'and  originality,  cannot, 
of  course,  be  superseded  by  any  machine, 
however  complicated ;  but  draughtsmen  of 
this  sort  seem  to  be  so  rare  that  thej'  may  be 
left  out  of  the  calculation.  As  to  the  mode  of 
working  the  apparatus,  a  half-horse  power 
engine  Avould  keep  seven  or  eight  ' '  mechanical 
draughtsmen"  going  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
In  country  places,  especially  in  elevated  situa- 
tions, nothing  perhaps  would  be  cheaper  than 
to  work  the  machine  by  a  hand  from  a  small 
set  of  wind  sails  fixed  on  the  roof,  or  even  by 
a  smoke-jack  from  the  kitchen  chimney.  I 
will  only  add  that  I  hope  A'cry  shortly  to  have 
the  machine  ready  for  sale  at  all  the  principal 
mathematical  instrument-makers,  and  that  the 
price  Avill  vary  from  ten  guineas,  in  a  plain 
varnished  deal  case,  up  to  twenty  or  twenty- 
five,  in  polished  oak  with  electro-plated 
fittings." 


SCHOOLS.— No.  III. 
Neavcastle,  and  the  Tyneside  Toavns. 

CONSTRUCTIVE  energy  has  made  the 
Tyne  the  mightiest  river  of  the  Avorld 
in  developing  the  material  agents  of  civilisa- 
tion ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  con- 
struction of  schools  has  not  been  taken  upon 
trust  by  the  Tyneside  School  Boards  or  their 
architects.  Accepting  none  of  the  established 
regulations  of  the  Education  Department 
without,  to  them,  siifficient  reasons,  and 
starting  on  the  assumption  that  the  question 
of  elementary  schools  in  large  towns  is  en- 
tireljr  different  to  that  previously  entertained 
in  agricultural  and  parochial  districts,  their 
labours  acquire  a  special  interest.  It  remains 
to  be  proA'cd  whether  their  mode  of  procedure 
has  contributed  new  elements  towards  the 
formation  of  an  essentially  English  tj'pe  of 
school ;  at  the  same  time,  Ave  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  Newcastle  has  done  something 
considerable  in  that  direction.  A  school  com- 
bining proAasions  for  aggregate  and  class- 
teaching,  Avith  conA'enient  facilities  for  entire 
superA'ision  by  one  head  of  a  department 
without  a  subordinate  staff  of  costly  teachers, 
and  with  all  the  details  of  proper  space,  tem- 
perature, suppression  of  sound,  fiu-niture,  and 
conditions  for  mental  occupation  provided — 
such  as  building  is,  at  least,  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  art  of  school-buUding. 
Then,  again,  remembering  the  lamentable 
physical  conditions  of  the  more  unfortunate 
children  Avhom  the  compulsory  provisions  of 
the  Pxlucation  Act  will  reach,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  find  a  school  proAdng  that  special  buildings 
for  neglected  children — such  as  the  Salford 
School  Board  has  discussed — need  not  be 
erected,  while  there  is  no  insuperable  disad- 
A^antage  in  having  personal  uncleanliness  to 
deal  Avith.  An  example  of  the  former  class  of 
school  will  be  erected  in  Newcastle  ;  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  has  been  completed  at 
Jarrow. 

The  designs  for  the  Newcastle  schools  must 
be  referred  to  with  reserve  at  present,  being 
yet  on  paper  only,  not  perfected  in  all  their 
details,  and  not  open  to  public  scrutiny. 
NcA'ertheless,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  architect,  of  Newcastle,  Ave  are  enabled 
to  note  the  general  arrangements  of  an  in- 


genious and  very  far -advanced  plan  of  a 
school  to  accommodate  1,000  children,  de- 
signed by  him,  and  about  to  be  erected  for  the 
Newcastle  Board.  It  combines  the  advantages 
of  the  various  school  systems  in  one.  Around 
a  central  room,  wherein  the  whole  of  the 
children  in  a  department  may  assemble,  he 
has  grouped  six,  class-rooms,  four  of  Avhich 
may  be  converted  into  tAvo  of  intermediai;e 
dimensions.  The  iipper  portions  of  the  divi- 
sions between  the  several  rooms  are  formed 
with  glass,  and  the  desk  of  the  head-teacher 
is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  whole  of 
the  seven,  or  five,  rooms  can  be  inspected 
therefrom,  and  the  work  of  the  entire 
department  scrutinised,  while  the  attention 
of  the  scholars  remains  confined  to  their 
respective  rooms.  The  plan,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  upon  the  American  prin- 
ciple, affords  scope  for  diverse  methods  of 
teaching  and  classifying,  Avith  facilities  for 
lighting  and  ventilating.  The  floors  and  divi- 
sions Avill  be  constructed  to  preserve  the 
utmost  possible  quietude  by  means  of  pugging, 
felting,  and  otherwise  preventing  the  trans- 
mission of  sound.  The  heating  Avill  pro- 
bably be  by  hot-water,  with  coHs  carried  to  a 
ventilating-shaft  for  extracting  the  vitiated 
air.  The  walls  Avill  be  stone.  Tenders  have 
been  received  for  the  erection  of  this  school, 
and  also  for  one  of  corresponding  accommoda- 
tion, in  brick,  designed  by  Messrs.  Austin 
&  .lohnson,  architects,  of  Newcastle.  A  third 
school,  of  similar  dimensions,  will  be  erected 
for  the  Newcastle  Board,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  F.  E.  N.  Haswell,  architect,  of  North 
Shields.  We  shall  give  a  more  complete  de- 
scription of  these  several  schools  when  their 
details  have  been  finally  determined  and  they 
assume  a  more  public  form. 

The  Gateshead  School  Board,  after  many 
delays,  has  commenced  the  erection  of  new 
buildings.  Before  the  Leeds  and  Hudders- 
field  Boards  resolved  to  build  wide  schools, 
this  Board  had  commenced  negotiations  for 
the  same  purpose.  Their  principal  architect, 
Mr.  Thomas  Oliver,  preceded  the  deputation 
from  the  Leeds  Board  to  the  Education  De- 
partment, to  urge  the  assumed  advantages  in 
teaching,  construction,  and  cost,  of  wide  build- 
ings on  the  "  Battersea"  system,  but  without 
immediate  success.  Since  the  concession  to 
the  Yorkshire  Boards  a  partial  and  reluctant 
approA-al  of  the  Gateshead  School  plans  has 
been  obtained  ;  but  the  central  Department 
has  notified  that  future  plans  for  schools  in 
Gateshead,  upon  the  "wide"  principle,  wiU 
not  receive  official  sanction.  As  only  a 
portion  of  their  building  scheme  has  been 
matured,  the  future  action  of  the  Board  Avill 
be  watched  with  great  interest.  In  the  first 
instance  the  Board  invit-ed  architects  to  submit 
designs  in  open  competition  for  five  groups  of 
schools,  to  accommodate  4,000  children.  The 
competition  was  generally  responded  to,  and 
from  a  number  of  designs,  four  (for  as  many 
of  the  proposed  groups)  submitted  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Oliver,  of  Newcastle,  and  one  design 
submitted  by  Messrs.  Koss  and  Lamb, 
architects,  of  Darlington,  were  selected. 

A  contract  for  the  erection  of  one  of  the 
schools  designed  by  Mr.  Oliver  has  been 
entered  into  by  Mr.  Harrison,  builder,  of 
Newcastle.  The  Avorks  are  now  commenced 
upon  a  site  of  93  yards  by  96  yards,  situate 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  toAvn,  and  knoA\Ti  as 
Prior-street.  The  schools,  to  accommodate 
1,300  chUdi^en,  consist  of  two  detached 
blocks  ;  one,  tAvo  stories  in  height,  to  accom- 
modate 310  boys  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
3o0  girls  on  the  upper  story ;  the  other,  a 
one-story  building,  to  receiA'e  650  infants,  in 
two  departments.  Each  of  the  four  depart- 
ments has  a  principal  room,  56  by  34ft., 
lighted  on  both  sides,  and,  in  the  senior 
schools,  fitted  with  desks  on  both  sides.  The 
infants'  departments  have  galleries  with 
raised  seats  and  backs,  and  two  class-rooms ; 
the  other  departments  have  three  class-rooms, 
each  20  by  ISft.,  fitted  with  galleries.  There 
are  teachers'  rooms,  an  entrance   lobby,  a 
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lavatory,  and  a  cap-room,  in  each  department. 
The  walls  arc  20in.  hollow  briuk-work,  with 
stone  dressings  from  the  Gateshead  Fell 
quarries.  The  general  heating  is  by  hot- 
water,  with  open  hrc-placcs  in  the  class  and 
teachers'  rooms.  Sherriugham's  galvanised 
cast-ii-on  ventilators  are  inserted  under  the 
eaves ;  and  a  series  of  ventilators  fitted  with 
perforated  zinc  arc  inserted  in  the  air- 
chambers  of  the  roof.  The  windows  have 
solid  wood  frames,  with  pivot-hung  casements 
over  the  transoms.  The  method  of  deaden- 
ing the  sound  iipon  floors,  successfully 
managed  and  universal  in  Scotland,  is  here 
adopted.  (This  absolutely  essential  feature 
of  school-construction,  especially  in  schools 
of  two  stories  in  height,  is  not  commonly  in- 
troduced. There  are  schools  rccentl}'  con- 
structed in  which  the  movable  partitions 
exclude  sound  far  more  efl'ectuaUy  tlian  the 
floors.)  The  cap-rooms,  lavatories,  latrines, 
stores,  and  corridors  are  floored  with  Wilkin- 
son's granitic  cement.  Clark's  patent  high- 
backed  enamelled  fittings  are  adopted  for  the 
urinals ;  Macfarlane's  No.  G  w.c.'s,  with 
flushing  apparatus,  are  used  in  the  latrines  ; 
and  galvanised  cast-iron  troughs  in  the 
lavatories.  The  iron  troughs  for  the  lava- 
tories will  be  found  to  be  a  mistake  (earthen- 
ware is  incomparably  a  better  material  for 
the  purpose) ;  and  it  is  a  question  also  whether 
iron  is  not  the  most  \insuitable  material  for 
the  kind  of  closet  adopted,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  flushing  apparatus  that  requires 
constant  manipulation.  There  will  be  a 
water-supply  in  lead  cisterns,  and  gas 
throughout.  The  roofs  are  open  to  the 
collars,  with  the  stop-chamfered  principals 
exposed.  The  walls  are  plastered.  The  cost, 
including  schools,  covered  play-grounds, 
out-buildings,  fences,  fittings,  fiu-niture, 
architect's  commission,  and  pajonent  of  clerk 
of  works,  will  not  exceed  £6  per  head. 

The  group  of  schools  to  be  erected  in  Alex- 
andra-road, from  the  design  of  Messrs.  Ross 
and  Lamb,  will  accommodate  320  infants  and 
170  boys  on  the  ground  floor,  and  180  girls  on 
an  upper  floor  over  the  boys.  Each  depart- 
ment has  one  class-room  only,  and  the  large 
rooms  are  not  divided  for  class-teaching.  The 
infants'  schoolroom  is  a  T-shaped  apartment, 
63ft.  long  one  way,  and  48ft.  the  other,  with 
a  height  of  13ft.  up  to  the  ceiling  at  the  collar 
of  the  roof.  The  boys'  schoolroom  is  40if t.  hy 
33ft.,  and  14ft.  high ;  the  girls'  has  the'  same 
superficial  area,  and  is  18ft.  high  to  the  collar, 
where  it  is  ceiled.  Thi-ee  rows  of  desks  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  large  rooms. 
Heated  fresh  air  is  admitted  by  Lewis's  school- 
grates  in  open  fireplaces  ;  cold  fresh  aii-  is  ad- 
mitted through  ducts  leading  from  the  ex- 
ternal walls  to  the  centre  of  the  floors  in  each 
room,  and  by  means  of  pivot-hung  casements 
over  the  transoms  of  the  square -headed 
windoAvs.  The  impure  air  is  extracted  from 
the  roof  air-chambers  by  Howarth's  Archime- 
dean screw  ventilators.  The  elevations  dis- 
play a  tasteful  treatment  of  ornamental  brick- 
work, withbands,  stone  heads,  cills,  and  copings. 
The  lowest  tender  for  the  works,  submitted  some 
months  ago,  made  the  cost  of  the  building, 
complete,  about  £5.  5s.  per  head  ;  but  the 
contractor  has  declined  to  undertake  the 
works,  except  at  a  sum  proportionate  to  the 
advance  in  prices,  and  other  tenders  are  beina- 
invited.  The  superficial  area  per  child  is 
8ft.,  and  the  seating  18in. 

Messrs.  J.  and  T.  Robson,  builders,  of 
North  Shields,  are  erecting  a  large  group, 
forming  one  of  the  Tynemouth  Board  schools, 
m  the  western  district  of  North  Shields, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  F.  R.  N.  Haswell,  ar- 
chitect, of  North  Shields.  These  schools  are 
not  planned  to  give  the  advantages  of  class- 
teaching.  For  the  boys'  department  only  one 
inadequate  class-room,  of  18ft.  by  loft.,  is 
provided  in  connection  with  a  schoolroom  60ft. 
by  32ft.,  and  24ft.  high.  The  girls'  school- 
room, of  corresponding  dimensions,  has  one 
class-room,  and  a  sewing-room.  The  infants' 
department,  oGft.  by  33ft.,  and  25ft.  high, 


has  two  class-rooms,  and  three  galleries 
in  the  large  room.  These  arrangements  are, 
to  say  the  least,  capricious,  and  opposed  to  the 
strongly-expressed  opinion  of  teachers,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  experience  in  favour  of  class- 
teaching.  The  heating  of  the  large  a])art- 
ments  is  to  be  provided  by  means  of  the  No.  3 
Derwent  Foundry  Company's  stoves,  fixed 
below  the  floor  level  in  the  centre  of  the 
rooms,  constructed  with  air-ducts  and  smoke- 
flues  carried  to  the  chimney-stacks  of  the 
open  fire-places  in  the  class-rooms.  Nine-inch 
fireclay  flues  are  constructed  in  the  walls, 
with  ventilators,  by  which  the  vitiated  air 
will  be  extracted.  Hill  and  Hay's  ventilators 
are  used  in  the  roofs;  12  by  12in.  cast-iron 
revolving  ventilators  are  used  in  the  floors  ; 
Boyle's  ventilators  arc  used  in  the  foul-air 
fliies.  The  latrines  and  lavatories  arc  fitted 
with  the  same  apifliances  as  those  introduced 
in  the  Gateshead  schools,  except  the  cisterns, 
which,  in  this  case,  are  cast-iron.  The  cloak- 
rooms, of  considerable  length,  have  skeleton 
divisions,  forming  a  series  'of  compartments 
for  hanging  clothing.  The  walls  are  built  in 
24in.  masom-y,  with  range  work  face  and 
dressings  ;  inside  they  are  lined  with  match- 
boarding  about  5ft.  in  height,  and  above  that 
plastered. 

At  J  arrow,  a  Board  School  to  accommodate 
1,000  children,  has  been  constructed  upon  an 
entirely  novel  plan,  designed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish, 
architect,  of  Newcastle';  and  a  second  school 
of  equal  size  upon  the  same  principle  is  now 
in  progress  under  the  same  architect.  The 
singularity  of  this,  which  may  be  called  the 
"  Jarrow"  plan,  consists  in  dividing  a  wide 
room  for  about  nine-tenths  of  its  length,  lon- 
gitudinally, by  a  party-wall,  wherein  the  fire- 
places   are   constructed — both  rooms  being 
covered,  externally,  with  a  roof  in  gne  spaiT, 
and  internally,   with   boarded   ceilings  to 
rafters,_  giving  the  appearance  of  a  double 
roof  with  an  intermediate  gutter,  and  sky- 
lights on  each  of  the  gutter  sides.    On  plan, 
in  the  central  space  at  the  end  of  the  rooms, 
where  the  middle  party-wall  stops  short,  the 
teacher's  desk  is  placed.    It  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  any  facilities  for  teaching  are  gained  by 
this  arrangement,  which   only  enables  the 
teacher  to   take   a   side-long  view  of  the 
scholars  on  each  side  of  the  party-wall  in  front 
of  him ;  while  minute  supervision  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  general  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment not  gained,  because  the  class-rooms 
here  are  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  long 
rooms  away  from  the  teacher.    Of  coiu-se  the 
expediency'  of  this  plan  tiu'ns  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  head-master  and  mistress 
are  merely  to  dii-ect  others,  or  to  be  engaged 
themselves  in   the  work  of   teaching.  In 
either  case,  theii-  duties  would  be  more  con- 
veniently performed  in  a  room  with  a  group 
of  class-rooms,  upon  the  Newcastle  plan.  But 
there  are  other  requii-ements,  wherein  this 
"  Jarrow  "  iflan  has  special  merits.    It  con- 
tains a  new  featirre  in  lighting,  and  promotes 
ventilation.    The  outer  roof  is  constructed 
with  two  slopes — a  lower  one  starting  from 
the  eaves-line,  and  an  upper  extending  to  the 
ridge,  which  is  stilted  about  midway  up  the 
principal  rafters  upon  a  perpendicidar  framing 
constructed  with  louvre-boards  and  dormer- 
windows  alternately.    Over  the  double  roofs 
seen  on  the  inside  there  is  a  current  of  air 
constantly  passing  between  these  lomi-e-board 
ventilators,  and  light  is  also  admitted.  The 
light  from  the  dormers  is  indirectly  admitted 
into  the  rooms  by  the  slcylights,  'before  re- 
ferred to,  on  that  side  of  the  ceiling  facing 
the  desks  ;  and  the  circulation  of  air  between 
the  rooms  and  the  roof- chamber  is  maintained 
through  thi-ee  longitudinal  panels  in  the  roof, 
one  in  the  centre  and  one  on  each  side  at  the 
plate  line,  pierced  with  varied  patterns  of 
running  ornament.    The  equalisation  of  light 
is  considerably  aided  by  this  plan.    The  cir- 
culation of  air  is  further  obtained  by  case- 
ments hinged  upon  the  transoms   of  the 
windows,  and  worked  with  cords  over  an 
ingenious  appliance,  which  does  not  altogether 


overcome  tlie  usual  unsatisfactoriness  of  cords 
applied  to  casements  hinged  as  these  are.  The 
fireplaces  are  open;  in  each  of  the  long 
rooms  there  are  two,  back  to  back,  in  the  party- 
wall,  to  others,  with  an  intermediate  hot-air 
chamber  constructed  upon  Lewis'.s  principle 
of  admitting  the  heated  air  through  the 
mantel  to  the  rooms.  The  walls  are  lined  to 
tlie  height  of  about  five  feet  with  white 
glazed  bricks.  The  varnished  timbers  and 
pierced  panelling  of  the  roofs,  combined  with 
the  cleanness  of  the  glazed  bricks,  produce ;  so 
far,  most  agreeable  rooms,  but  their  complete- 
ness and  cheerfulness  has  been  destroyed  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  coarse,  ordinary  brick- 
work between  the  glazed  work  and  the  roofs, . 
which  has  been  merely  pointed  and  coloured 
grey,  forming  a  rustic-looking  background  for 
maps,  out  of  liarmnny  with  the  finish  of  the 
other  work  and  furniture.  The  moral  of  this 
IS,  that  seliool-walls  should  be  rough-stuccoed 
or  plastered. 

Another  novelty  in  these  schools  consists  ia 
the  introduction  of  bath-rooms  and  a  disin- 
fecting stove,  required  in  consequence  of  the 
squalor  and  poverty  that  belongs  as  insepar- 
ably as  intellectual  energy  to  the  population  on 
the  banks  of  the  mighty  Tyne.  These  de- 
plorable necessities  of  baths  are  arranged  in 
connection  with  a  detached  kcepers'-house 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  schools,  where  there 
is  an  entrance  from  a  main  road.  Hot  water 
for  the  baths  is  obtained  from  a  boiler  in  the 
grate  of  the  keeper's  living-room.  There  are 
spacious  playgrounds,  with  outbuildings  and 
latrines.  Glazed  earthenware  troughs  are 
used  in  the  latter,  with  a  self-acting  flushing 
apparatus.  There  are  three  departments  in 
the  schools— accommodating  400  boys,  .SOO 
gilds,  and  300  infants,  upon  the  ground-floor. 
Each  department  has  a  separate  entrance 
from  a  diflerent  street.  There  is  an  en- 
trance, before  referred  to,  for  exceptional 
childi-en,  and  there  is  a  principal  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  the  main  frontage  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  visitors.  The  total 
cost  of  the  schools  has  been  about  £5  per 
head,  _  giving  the  average  space  for  each 
child  in  an  unpretentious  brick  building. 

At  South  Shields,  Board  Schools  have  been 
designed  by  the  architect  to  the  Board,  Mr. 
Oliver,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  first,  for  1,000 
children,  has  been  commenced  in  Ocean-road. 


HISTORIC    ART  STUDIES. 
By  De.  G.  G.-Zeeffi. 
Geeek  Plastic  Aet  at  its  Height. 
C  With  Ilhistrations.) 

TT  was   Aristotle   who    propounded  the 
-L    principle   "that  man  ought  not  to  be 
contented  with  the  mere  practical  purpose 
of  art,    but  that   he    ought   to    look  also 
towards  its  ornamentation  (/cocr^oe)."  "That 
the    practical    ought    to    be    raised  mtk 
full  consciousness  to  the  ethical  (or  beau- 
tiful)."   "  That  there  ought  to  be  as  little 
caprice    in    the   building  of  a  temple  as 
there  was  in  the  formation  of  the  universe." 
(See  Aristotle—"  Physics,"  II.  9).    The  large 
square  blocks  used  in  a  building  are  placed 
lowermost,  because  they  are  heaviest,  whilst 
the  woodwork  is  used  uppermost,  because  it  is 
lightest.    Aristotle  pointed  out  that  artists  in 
theii-  works  followed  nature,  which  was  in  no 
way  merely  dead  and  inert  matter,  butwas  en- 
dowed with  the  principles  of  form.    The  dif- 
ference between    art  and  nature  was  not 
clearly  defined  by  him.     Nature  develops 
organically  from  an  inner  germ.    The  pro- 
duets  of  art  are  inorganic.     Particle  after 
particle  is  either  taken  away,  as  in  sculpture, 
or  added,  as  in  painting  ;  the  organic  element 
of  the  work  existing  only  in  the  artist's  idea., 
which  becomes  reaHty  when  brought  into 
form.    The  further  difierence  between  the 
products  of  nature  and  art  is,  that  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  former,  the  idea  becomes  reality 
during  the  process  of  evolution  itself ;  whils'-, 
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in  the  latter,  before  any  form  is  developeil, 
the  idea  of  it  existy  in  perfect  completeness. 
Now,  the  artist  has  only  four  sources  from 
which   to    draw   ideas  —  Nature,  lleli^non, 
Poetry,  and  History.    Tlio  Greeks  neglected 
none  of  these  sources.  The  divine  revelation  of 
the  w;o)-rt/  law  went  forth  from  eternity,  and  the 
ditferent  religions  of  all  times  and  ages  have 
tried  more  or  less  successfully  to  embody  it 
into  a  system.    The  divine  revelation  of  truth 
Avas  also  given  from  eternity.    Science  has 
tried  to  attain  it ;  erring  continually,  but  hal- 
lowed in  its  erring  by  its  love  of  truth.  The 
divine  revelation  of  hcuiiiy  has  also  existed 
from  eternity,  and  all  nations  have  tried  to 
bring  it  into  shajjc  and  form.    The  Oriental 
spirit  succeeded  in  finding  a  form  for  morals 
on  Mount  Sinai.    The  Greek  spirit,  with  the 
daring  of  a  Prometheus,  found  divine  beauty 
in  the  human  frame.    The  North-l<:uropean 
spirit  at  last  succeeded  in  tracing,  through 
criticism,  the  outlines  of  science.    It  was  the 
Greek   spirit  that,  under  the  guidance  of 
Phidias,  the  pupil  of  Hegias  and  Ageladas, 
became  incarnate  in  marble.    This  spirit  we 
have  to  trace  in  the  faint  outlines  of  our  illus- 
trations.   But  what  lines !    Every  curve  is  a 
ferA-ent  prayer  to  God,  humbly  acknowledging 
that  so  much  harmony  and  beauty  had  been 
concentrated  by  the  Eternal  Creator  on  the 
luriian  frame  as  to  give  us  a  possible  idea  of 
what  the  gods  must  be,  if  they  had  form  and 
shape.    Firstly,  we  have  on  two  coins  (Figs. 
1  and  2)  sketches  of  the  two  most  glorious 
■works  of  Phidias— the  Zeus  of  Olympia  and 
the  Pallas  Promachos,  on  the  Ala-opolis  _  of 
Athens.  Both  are  known  to  us  only  by  descrip- 
tions, and  a  few  reproductions.  The  statue  of 
Zeus  was  a  chrys-elcphantine  work.  The 
mineral,  vegetable,    and   animal^  kingdoms 
were  used  in  harmonious  combinations,  full  of 
symmetry  and  proportion,  to  proclaim  the 
glory  of  God.    This  Zeus  was  a  Vedantic 
hymn  of  worship — a  dithyrambic  psalm  of 
praise,  in  marble.    The  statue  of  Athene'  was 
of  bronze,  50ft.  high.  It  represented  the  god- 
dess raising  her  shield  v/ith  her  left  arm,  and 
holding  her  spear  in  her  right  hand,  ready  to 
defend  the  seat  of  Greek  art  and  glory.  The 
protecting  spirit  of  Athens,  the  blue-eyed 
daughter  of  Zeus,  towered  high  above  the 
Akropolis,  a  symbol  of  strength  and  wisdom. 
This  Athene'  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
statue  in  the  Parthenon,  40ft.  high,  in  gold 
and  ivory,  holding,  like  Zeus,  a  Nike  (6ft. 
high),  in  her  hand.    In  Fig.  3  we  have  part 
of  "the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Scat- 
tered over  the  great  battlefields  of  the  past, 
lie  the  works  of  art  of  Greece.    Here  a  hand, 
there  a  torso,  a  head,  or  a  torn  and  broken 
limb.     Our  museums  look  like  anatomical 
halls,  in  which  we  may  study  the  forms  of 
Greek  art,  in  their  minute  details  of  excel- 
lence.   But  do  we  resort  to  these  museums  ? 
Let  us  refer  to  our  own,  in  London.  _  We 
may  proudly  say  that  we  possess  the  richest 
coliection  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  the 
most  glorious  period  of  Greek  art.    Do  we  see 
any  traces  of ,  these  collections  in  the  products 
of  our  sculptors?    On  the  contrary.  _  They 
will  not  learn  how  to  group  they,  despise  the 
refined  treatment  of  the  flesh  and  excel  m 
carving  rope-like  veins  on  hands  and  feet. 
They  will  not  study  the  delicate  "stone- 
weaving  "  of  drapery,  in  which  the  Greeks  are 
unsurpassed  ;  but  prefer  a  coarse  naturalism 
to  any  higher  attempt  at  idealisation,  and 
scare  ely  ever  attain  more  in  sculpture  than  did 
the  medieval  stone-cutters.   It  is  true  we  are 
not  plastic  by  nature,  but  could  we  not  make 
up  for  this  deficiency  by  studying,  and  en- 
deavouring to  enter  into,  the  spirit  of  the  past  r 
Let  us  consider  this  frieze  of  the  temple  of 
Theseus.  What  life  in  these  groups,  executed 
in  Parian  marble!  What  variety  and  contrasts! 
Around  the  three  calm  divinities,  as  the  re- 
presentatives   of   the    static    element,  are 
grouped,  to  the  right  and  left,  fighting,  con- 
quering, and  conquered  warriors,  in  euryth- 
mical  arrangement.    We  see  in  these  figures 
the  influence  of  the  Gymnasium,  but  this  is 


only  of  secondary  importance.     It   is  the 
idealisation  in  the  composition  of  a  passionate 
combat  without  any   sensational  harshness 
that  deserves  our  appreciation.     It  is  not  the 
accuracy  of  the  anatomically-correct  treat- 
ment of  the  limbs,  muscles,  and  veins^  that 
we  have  to  admire,  but  the  complete  victory 
over  the  severe  monotony  and  stiffness  found 
in  the  earlier  works  of  Greek  sculpture. _  An 
admirable  contrast  may  bo  studied  in  Figs.  4 
and  5  (Metopes,  from  the  Parthenon).    Of  the 
;59  Metopes  in  existence,  wo  possess  17  in  our 
Museura.     In  Fig.  4  we  have  a  Kentaur 
crouching,  in  wild  passion  and  despair,  under 
the  powerful  grip  of  one  of  the  conquering 
Lapi  nai.     In  Fig.  5  we  have  a  touching 
love  -scene — Hermes  sees  the  heroine  Herse, 
the  charming  daughter  of  Kclcrops,  and  falls 
instantaneously  in  love  with  her,  his  passion 
thrilling  with  might  through  his  human 
frame.     But  these  excellent  sculptures  are 
far  surpassed  by  Figs.  G  and  7,  from  ^the 
eastern  pediment  of  the   Parthenon.  The 
breath  of  Phidias  gives  flesh  and  blood  to  the 
Pcntelic  marbles.     In  Fig.  6  are  two  sitting 
divinities,  and  in  Fig.  7  the  two  daughters  of 
Kekrops,  Aglaurus  and  Herse,  the  wife  of 
Hermes  and  the  mother  of  Kephalus.  The 
bodies  live.     The  drapery  disguises  and  yet 
reveals  the  gigantic,  though  soft  and  tender, 
female  forms.  This  is  perfection  at  its  height. 
This  is  the  petrifaction  of  the  spirit  of  beauty. 
It  is  the  complete  victory  of  idealism  over 
rough  materialism  ;  the  transformation  of  the 
highest  artistic  thought  into  a  divine,  and 
therefore  immortal,  form.    The   static  and 
dynamic  elements   of  repose   and  life  are 
thoroughly  balanced  in  these  figures.  The 
freedom  of  composition  is  limited  by  the  strict 
laws  of  proportion.    We  unfortunately  possess 
only  the  trunks  of  the  bodies  ;  the  heads,  full 
of  calm  and  supernatural  intellect,  are  want- 
ing.   The  same  spirit  of  an  elevated  sentiment 
of  religious  beauty  pervades  the  Panathenaic 
procession  (see  Figs.  8,  9,  and  10)  with  which 
theeella  of  the  temple  of  Athene' was  adorned. 
We  become  acquainted  through  these  forms 
with  the  whole  joyous  life  of  Greece,  when  to 
be  good  was  to  be  beautiful,  and  to  be  beau- 
tiful to  be  an  object  of  worship.     We  see 
deputations  from  all  parts   of   Greece  are 
hastening  to  the  festivities  of  Athene'.  Old 
men  and  young  girls,  young  men  and  matrons 
horsemen  and  pedestrians,  victors  in  chariots 
attended   by     drivers,    chief  magistrates 
priests,  sacrificial  animals,  females  carrym^ 
vases,  maidens  carrying  gifts  (Fig.  10).  Some 
are   hurrying,   some   already   marching  m 
solemn  procession  ;  some  are  mounted  on  their 
fiery  steeds  (Fig.  9),  others  are   about  to 
mount.    In  the  centre  piece  (Fig.  8)  we  see 
Poseidon    with    Erechtheios    (one    of  the 
Autochthons,   the  husband   of  Praxithea) 
Peitho  (the  genius  of  persuasion),  Aphrodite 
(the  goddess  of  love),  and  at  her  side  the 
innocent-looking   Eros,   the    ruler    of  the 
universe,  the  greatest  mischief-maker  amongs 
gods  and  men.     Aphrodite  looks  stern  and 
dignified  ;  she  is  still  the  draped  modest  incar- 
nation of  womanhood,  and  not  yet  the  model 
of  mere  sensual  love  into  which  she  sank 
under  the  chisel  of  the  effeminate  Praxiteles 
That  polychromy  was  used  in  Greek  reliefs,  to 
heighten  the  eft'eet  of  sculpture— especially  of 
a  sculpture  which  had  much  of  the  pictorial 
element — cannot  be  doubted,  as    traces  of 
colour  may  be  seen  on  the  hair  and  the 
dresses.    That  the  bridles,  and  the  staves  of 
heralds  and  magistrates,  were  of  metal  is 
beyond  aU  doubt.    The  technical  treatment  is 
not  less  worthy  of  attention  that  the  varie- 
gated composition.     Pentelic  marble  is  the 
most  difficult  material  to  handle.  It  generally 
breaks  in  parallel  layers,  and  requires,  there- 
fore, the  greatest  gentleness  in  the  use  of  the 
chisel.   The  reliefs  nowhere  project  more  than 
about  3in.,  and  are  so  well  executed  that  they 
look  at  a  certain  distance  like  the  finest  mono- 
chromes, now  that  they  have  lost  their  colour- 
ing.   When  this  frieze  was  still  tinted,  it 
must  have  formed  the  transition  link  between 


plastic  and  pictorial  art.   The  goddesses  began, 
to  lose  their  drapery.    The  Greeks  degraded 
philosophy  to  a  trade— tragedy  into  farcical 
attacks  on  living  statesmen,  and  vulgarity 
and  sensationalism  began  to  be  rampant.  The 
inner  dissolution  of  the  State  pervades  all 
the  compositions  of  the  sculptors.    We  are, 
again,  the  fortunate  possessors  of  specimens  of 
this  period  from  the  frieze  of  the  'Temple  of 
Apollo,  at  Bassa;,  near  Phigalia,  in  Arkadia. 
The  temple  was  built  after  the  Parthenon,  by 
Iktinos.    War  and  bloodshed — combats  with 
Kentaurs    and  Amazons — are  the  subjects 
Fig.  11  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  wild,  fanatic, 
spirit  of  hatred  against  Sparta  which  filled 
the  breasts  of  the  Athenians.     The  rough, 
warlike  Amazons,  the  half-brute,  half-human 
forms,  are  allusions  to  the  different  stages  in 
the  historical  development  of  Greek  national 
life.    When  men  played  the  parts  of  women, 
and  women  had  to  do  the  hard  work  of  men, 
they  had  their  Amazons.    When  men  lived, 
more  like  wild  animals,  in  a  state  of  savage 
barbarism,  they  had  their  Kentaurs.  The 
animosity  of  the  refined  Athenians  against  the 
uncouth  Spartans  communicated  itself  to  their 
artists,  and  the  friezes  of  the  temples  were 
changed  into  marble  battlefields.  Exaggera- 
tion and  sensationalism  are  the  distinguishing 
features  of  these  compositions ;  as   also  of 
those  in  Fig.  12— a  frieze  from  the  Temple  of 
Nike,  at  Athens.     The  calm  and  peaceful 
spirit  of  the  Periklean  period  has  fted.  The 
processions  of  worshipping  crowds  are  replaced 
by  scenes  of  sanguinary  combats,  in  which 
even  women,  with  their  tender  forms,  take 
part,  so  as  to  stimulate  the  youthful  genera- 
tion of  the  Greeks  to  deeds  of  horror  against 
their  own  countrymen.    The  Peloponnesian 
war  sends  its  fratricidal  curses  through  the 
air,  and  poisons  the  thoughts  and  forms  of  the 
artists,  who  cannot  free  themselves  from  the 
spirit  that  pervades  a  certain  period  of  art. 

In  the  remaining  illustrations.  Figs.  13 — 1 6, 
we  have  some  relics  of  the  better  period.  The 
Karyatides  (Fig.  13)  from  the  Erechtheion, 
though  charming  in  execution  and  detail,  are 
certainly  not  objects  to  be  imitated  in  good 
art.    Whether  we  credit  the  legend,  that 
they  took  their  origin  in  a  revengeful  feeling 
against  the  women  of  Karia,  who,  after  their 
husbands  had  been  killed,  allowed  themselves 
to  be  led  into  captivity ;  or  that  they  were- 
mere  Kanephorffi,  and  used  by  mistake  as  pil- 
lars, the  idea  of  making  women  bear  the  heavy 
ceiling  of  a  temple  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
statics  and  dynamics,  and  of  beauty.  The 
forms  are  charming  and  powerful.    In  these 
female  figures,  dressed  in  the  festive  robes 
used  by  the  Kanephora;  in  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  an  active  dignity  of  enthusiasm 
and  passive  humility  of  religious  submission 
are  united  in  rhythmical  perfection.    Fig.  14, 
a  statue  adorning  a  Greek  tomb,  represents  the 
Genius  of  Death  leaning  on  a  withered  tree, 
and  holding  a  dead  bird  in  his  right  hand. 
The  youth  gazes  at  his  once  merrily-singing, 
but  now  for  ever  silent,  companion,  with  a 
tearful  smile.     The  Greek  carried  his  joys 
even  beyond  the  grave  ;  in  his  world  of  shades, 
there  was  no  weeping,  wailing,  and  gnashing 
of  teeth.    The  past  ceased  with  the  soothing 
drops  of  the  deep  waters  of  Lethe.    Fig.  15, 
an  Amazon  from  the  Vatican,  is  assumed  to 
be  an  original  by  Phidias,  which  he  exhibited 
in  a  competition  with  Polykleitos,  KresUas, 
Phradmon,  and  Kydon  ;   in  which,  however, 
Polykleitos  was  victorious.    Fig.  16,  from  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  is  said  to  be  the  Wormded 
Amazon  by  KresUas  in  the  above-mentioned 
competition.    We  need  hardly  praise  the  high 
and  chaste  style  of  these  figures.  Polykleitos 
did  not  despise  the  theoretical  part  of  art.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  practical  sculptor 
who  wrote  a  canon  on  the  harmonious  propor- 
tions of  the  human  body.     He  is  also  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce  greater  elas- 
ticity of  movement  in  his  figures,  by  making 
the  whole  weight  of  the  body  rest  on  one  foot, 
and  raising  the  other  in  an  easy  way,  though 
other  statues  were  sculptured  by  artists  of  the 
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Attic  school  with  this  peculiarity.  AVe  cannot 
too  earnestly  impress  upon  onr  readers  the 
fact  that  Greek  art  must  be  studied  in  close 
union  with  Greek  poetry,  philosophy,  and  the 
social  as  weU  as  political  conditions  of  Grcel 
life.  Wo  find  in  Greek  literature  all  tlie 
theoretical  principles  of  beauty,  which  were 
only  put  into  practice  when  the  minds  of  Greek 
artists  had  been  tilled  with  them.  That  mere 
natiii'alness  (however  precise  and  correct)  was 
not  their  aim,  we  can  see  from  the  pointed 
epigrams  written  against  the  painted  liorses  of 
Apelles,  which  were  neighed  at  by  living 
horses  ;  the  grapes  of  Zeuxis,  which  were 
pecked  by  birds  ;  and  the  cow  of  Myron,  which 
the  sculptor  himself  wished  to  di-ive  home, 
mistaking  it  for  his  own  live  cow. 


VISITS  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION TO  WORKS  IN  PROGRESS. 
BoAKD  Schools  at  Bow  and  Bromley. 

ON  S.aturday  afternoon,  the  Svil  inst,,  several 
members    of    this    Association  visited 
some   new   schools  now  being  erected  for  the 
London  School  Board  at  the  East  end.    The  first 
block  of  schools  visited  was  that  in  course  of 
erection  at  S.  Paul's-i-oad,  Bow  Common,  from 
plans  by  Mr.  R.  Phene'  Spiers,  Mr.  Nightingale 
being  the  builder.     The  plans  for  these  schools 
were  submitted  in  a  limited  competition,  but  are 
not  being  carried  out  in  their  integrity,  several 
•    modifications,   especially   in    the  architectural 
treatment,  having  been  made  for  the  sake  of 
economy.    Accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for 
1,040  children,  at  a  cost  of  about  £S,000.  On 
the  ground  floor  will  be  two  schoolrooms,  for  200 
infants  each,  a  separate  entrance  being  provided 
for  each  schoolroom,  and  not  with  the  two  en- 
trances in  the  centre,  as  originally  designed.  On 
the  first  floor  will  be  two  junior  schools  for  KiO 
children  each,  boys  on  one  side  and  girls  on  the 
other,  with  their  respective  entrances  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  building.    On  the  second  floor  are  the 
two  senior  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  each  for 
160  scholars,  and  placed  at  different  ends  of  the 
building,  with  separate  staircases.     The  boys, 
girls,  and  infants  have  their  own  separate  play- 
grounds, there  being  a  covered  shed  in  the  infants' 
playground.    At  the  end  of  each  of  the  infants' 
schoolrooms,  is  a  gallery  for  100  infants,  and  there 
are  two  class-rooms  to  each  room,  one  of  which, 
that  for  the  babies,  is  placed  on  the  side  on  which 
the  light  comes  iu  the  wrong  way  (i.e.,  not  from 
the  left  hand),  for  obviously  it  does  not  matter 
■which  way  the  room  is  lighted  provided  there  is 
an  ample  supply  of  light.    Tlie  class-rooms  are  to 
be  fitted  with  sliding  partitions,  so  as  to  allow  of 
two  of  them  being  made  into  one  room  when 
occasion  requires.    The  question  of  sliding  par- 
titions is  a  diffieiilt  one,  and  the  London  School 
Board  has  not  yet  decided  the  exact  form  of 
sliding  partition  they  will  adopt.    Mr.  Spiers  pro- 
poses to  use  a  stout  double  framing  of  wood,  with 
an  intermediate  layer  of  felt,  the  partitions  to  be 
suspended  from  the  top  by  means  of  small  wheels 
running  on  an  iron  bar  or  rail,  this  mode  of  sus- 
pension being  preferable  to  having  the  wheels  at 
the  bottom  of  the  framing  and  running  in  a;rooves, 
as  in  the  latter  ai'rangement  a  small  s'tono,  or 
whatnot,  getting  in  the  groove  would  cause  some 
difficulty.    The  arrangements  are  similar  in  all 
the  school-rooms  and  class-rooms,  whether  for 
boys,  girls,  or  infants,  and  a  left-hand  light  is  ob- 
tained whei-over  it  is  possible.    A  drawing-class- 
room is  provided,  lighted  from  the  north,  and  easily 
accessible  from  all  the  schoolrooms.    The  walls  of 
all  the  rooms  and  staircases  will  be  plain  colour- 
washed, with  the  lower  portion  painted  some  dark 
colour.    The  buildings  have  gabled  roofs,  with  a 
tm-ret  in  the  centre,  and  the  elevation  is  in  yellow 
stock  bricks,  with  red  and  black  brick  bands  and 
■windov.'-heads ,  and  stone  dressings.  Lavatories 
and  cloakrooms  are  provided  in  connection  with  all 
the  schools,  with  passages  to  playgrounds,  lifts  for 
coals,  masters'  and  mistresses'  rooms ;  and  a  small 
residence  for  the  caretaker  is  provided  at  one  end 
of  the  block.     The  warming  is  to  bo  effected  by 
means  of  Boyd's  stoves,  and  besides  the  ordinary 
means  of    through  ventilation,  special  contri- 
vances will  be  adopted  for  securing  a  wholesome 
atmosphere  in  the  schoolrooms.  Macfarlane's 
latrines  will  bo  used  for  all  the  closets.  The  thanks 
of  the  vistors  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Spiers 
for  conducting  them  over  the   building,  and 
especially  for  the  manner  in   which  he  had 
caused  the  plans  to  be  fastened  upon  the  wall  of 


one  of  the  schoolrooms — a  method  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  see  generally  adopted   on  those 
occasions,  as  everybody  can  then  see  the  plans — ■ 
the  new  Board  Schools  in  Mary-street,  Bromley, 
were  visited.    These  schools  are  bniug  erected 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  Mr.  Nightin- 
gale again  being  the  builder.    Accommodation  is 
provided  for  8.S0  children,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£fi,400.     It  was  originally  intended   tliat  the 
school  should  provide  for  800  scholars,  propor- 
tioned as  follows  :  2-10  boys,  240  girls,  and  320 
infants,  but  as  it  was   found  that  the  infants 
required  a  larger  proportion  of  the  accommoda- 
tion, an  additional  schoolroom  for  infants  has 
been  built  out  at  one  end,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£!)0D,  and  by  this  moans  accommodation  will  be 
afforded  for  400  infants,  as  well  as  for  240  boys  and 
240  girls.  Each'of  the  schools  has  two  class-rooms, 
one  class-room  in  each  of  the  infants'  schools  being 
appropriated  to  the  babies.      Tlie  building  is 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  H;  the  class- 
rooms being  at  the  ends  of  the  building,  and  the 
schools  in  the  middle.    There  are  no  entrances 
direct  from  the  street,  it  being  a  requirement  of 
the  Board  in  this  case  that'  each  school  should 
be  entered  from  its  own  playground.    The  build- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Spiers's  schools  at  Bow 
Couunon,    is   two    stories   high.    Each  of  the 
schools  is  wanned  by  moans  of  fire-lump  stoves, 
and   for    ventilatiou,    Mr.   Ridge   relies  upon 
double-hung  sashes,  with  the  upper  parts  made 
to  fall  back.   A  drawing  class-room  is  provided, 
lighted  from  the   north.    Great  difficulty  was 
experienced  with   regard  to   the  foundations, 
which  had  to  be  carried  down  from  8ft.  to  10ft., 
and  in  some  cases  12ft.,  on  account  of  tho  site 
being  on  what  is  known  as  "  made  ground  ;  "  but 
whatever  depth  has  had  to  be  attained,  the 
brickwork  is  not  carried  down  an  /  lower  than  is 
ordinarily  the    case,   the   space   botweon  the 
bottoms  of  trenches  and  the  footings  being  every- 
where  filled   up  solid   with   Portland  cement 
concrete.    Owing  to  the  very  bad  nature  of  the 
.ground,  the  whole  of  the  space  inclosed  by  the 
walls  has  been  covered  with  2ft.  of  concrete,  and. 
in  order  to  prevent  damp  or  bad  .smells  from 
rising  into  the  .schoolrooms,  the  Board  has  ordered 
the  whole  of  the  area  so  concreted  to  be  covered 
with  asphalte.    Over  thi.?,  with  a  space  of  about 
18in.  intervening,  will  come  the  ordinary  woo  Ion 
floor.    The  usual  lavatories  and  cloak-rooms  aro 
provided,  and,  as  in  the  schools  at  Bow  first 
visited,  Macfarlane's  latrines  will  be  used.  The 
walls  will  bo  colour-washed,  an  l  painted  a  dark 
colour  for  about  5ft.  in  height,  but  will  not  be 
plastered.    Some  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  internal  walls  have  been 
pointed,  the  method  being  known  as  "  dinging," 
and  consisting  in  washing  the  walls  with  water 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  whitewash  brush  while 
the  mortar  joints  are  still  wet,  and  then  striking 
the  joints  with  a   "rowel "   or    pointer.  The 
buildings  aro  constructed  in  yellow  brick,  with 
rod  brick  window  arches  and  stone  dressings,  and 
there  is  a  lofty  boll  turret  in  the  centre. 


S.  Luke's  Church,  West  Bromptox,  &c. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  last  the  members  visited 
the  new  church  of  S.  Luke,  Redcliffe-square, 
Brompton,  and  were  conducted  over  the  works 
by  the  architects,  Messrs.  George  and  Henry 
Godwin.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  tower  at  the 
north-east  end  of  the  building,  surmounted  by  a 
spire  rising  to  a  total  height  of  140ft.  Mr.  George 
Godwin  stated  the  works  were  started  with  a 
difficulty  with  respect  to  the  ground,  the  whole 
of  which  had  been  taken  out  to  a  great  depth 
some  years  before  for  brickmaking,  so  that  loose 
soil,  to  the  extent  iu  some  places  of  24ft.  in  depth, 
had  to  be  removed.  There  were  24ft.  taken  out 
under  the  tower  and  chancel,  but  slightly  less 
under  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  depth  diminish- 
ing somewhat  as  the  west  end  was  reached.  The 
whole  of  the  foundations  had  to  be  put  in  with 
great  care,  and  the  piers  supporting  tne  nave 
columns  were  connected  together  by  brick  arches. 
The  church,  in  fact,  stands  upon  a  number  of 
legs,  and  these  legs  have  good  shoes  to  them. 
There  were  more  than  £1,700  spent  under  the 
f/round,  but  luckily  the  architects  knew  the 
nature  of  the  site  before  starting.  The  total 
length  of  the  nave,  which  is  iu  six  bays,  is 
102ft.  8in.,  and  its  span  is  33ft.,  it  boin"-  55ft. 
high  to  the  inside  of  the  ridge,  and  31ft. "to  the 
top  of  the  plate.  The  width  of  the  nave  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  columns  is  35ft.  4in.,  and 
the  width  of  the  aisles  is  28ft.  6in.  The  chancel 
is  40ft.  in  length,  2Gft.  in  width,  and  40ft.  Gin. 


high  to  the  inside  of  the  ridge,  the  height  to  the 
plate  being  20ft.  (iin.    The  chancel  arch,  22ft. 
in  span,  springs  at  IGft.JOin.  from  the  ground,  and 
has  a  rise  of  IGft.    On  the  north-east  side,  and 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower,  is  provided  an 
organ-chamber,  IGft.  by  IGft.    The  tower  rises  to 
a  hoi}>ht  of  8Gft.,  and  the  spire  is  54ft.  in  height, 
making  a  total  of  140ft.    There  is  a  vestry  23ft. 
by  15ft.,  and  a  choir  vestry  under  it.    Mr.  God- 
win here  remarked  that  the  question  of  vestries 
nowadays  required  more  attention  than  formerly, 
and  it  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  give  one  vestry. 
The  columns  of  the  nave  arcade  are  of  Hollington 
stone,  the  shafts  being  1ft.  llin.  in  diameter,  and 
Cft.  2in.  in  height,  the  total  height  of  each  column, 
with  capital  and  base  complete,  being  Oft.  Gin. 
On  each  of  these  columns  there  is  about  45  tons' 
weight,  and  inasmuch  as  whenthe  stone  came  upon 
the  ground  it  looked  like  a  softly  agglomerated 
quantity  of  sand,  experiments  were  made  to  test  its 
strength,  and  an  entire  shaft,  consisting  of  three 
pieces,  was  subjected  to  pressure  ;  100  tons  were 
put  upon  this  shaft  without  causing  it  to  yield  in 
the  slightest  degree,  and  as  this  was  more  than 
double  the  weight  which  it  would  have  to  bear, 
no  further  weight  was  put  upon  it,  the  test  being 
considered  sufficient.    In  this  experiment  thin 
slips  of  deal  were  put  between  the  joints  of  the 
shaft  in  lieu  of  the  lead  which  is  used  in  situ. 
From  calculations  subsequently  made,  each  of 
these  shafts  was  reckoned  as  capable  of  sustaining 
a  weight  of  580  tons  before  crushing  would  ensue. 
Sitting  accommodation   is  to  bo  provided  for 
1,200  persons,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
addition  at  some  future  period  of  a  small  west 
gallery,  giving  sittings  for  about  100  or  120  per- 
sons. The  total  cost  of  the  foundations  was  £1,732, 
and  the  contract  for  the  rest  of  the  work,  including 
the  tower  and  spire,  .amounted  to  £13,409,  making 
the  total  cost  of  the  building  £15,141.  At  the  oast 
end  the  foundations  consist  of  about  14ft.  of  con- 
crete, carrying  about  10ft.  of  brickwork  ;  and  the 
foundations  are  the  same  throughout,  the  depth 
slightly  diminishing  at  the  east  end.  At  first  blue- 
lias  lime  was  tried  for  the  concrete,  but  the  result 
wag  not  satisfactory,  .although  the  builders  (Messrs. 
Hill  and  Sons)  took  every  pains  to  endeavour  to 
get  good  lime.    The  way  in  which  the  blue-lias 
concrete  set  not  being  at  .all  satisfactory,  recourse 
was  had  to  good  stone  lime,  which  gave  much 
better  results,  3ft.  of  Portland  cement  concrete 
being  put  in  at  the  bottom.    The  concrete  was 
fllled-in  in  layers,  and  allowed  to  lie  undis- 
turbed  as   long  as  possible.    The  spire  will  be 
solid  for  some  Gft.  or  8ft.  down,  and  at  30ft.  down 
there  will  be  a  York  landing  across.    The  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower  is 
3ft.  Oin.     The  main  walls  of  the  church  are 
about  2ft.  3in.  in  thickness.    The  heating  of -the 
church  will  be  eSfected  by  hot  water,  there  being 
1,500ft.  of  piping  laid  fort'ne  purpose.  Ventilation 
is  secured  by  hoppers  in  the  clerestory  windows, 
and  by  means  of  the  small  windows  above  the 
large  west  window  and  the  chancel  arch. 

The  visitors  then  proceeded  to  inspect  some 
mansions  now  in  coui'se  of  construction  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Redclilfa-square  by  Messrs.  Cor- 
bett  and  M'Clymont,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  and  then  went  over  one  of  the 
finished  mansions,  which,  while  apparently  well 
and  substantially  built,  are  somewhat  meretricious 
in  design,  although  by  no  means  bad  sj^ecimens 
of  what  wealthy  people  are  content  to  pay  from 
£200  to  £300  a  year  for. 

The  visitors  nest  visited  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Corbett  and  M'Clymont,  who  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  woodworking  machines  of  all  kinds,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  the  men 
were  not  at  work,  and  the  machinery  was  still ; 
consequently  this  portion  of  the  programme  was 
less  interesting  than  could  have  been  wished, 
although  Messrs.  Corbett  and  M'Clymont's  fore- 
man exhibited  specimens  of  the  work  which  each 
machine  performed. 

Finally,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  some  houses 
in  the  roar  of  Messrs.  Corbett  and  M'Clymont's 
works,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  fireproof 
tile  and  cemeut  roofs  somewhat  extensively  used 
by  Messrs.  Corbett  and  M'Clymont  at  West 
Brompton.  Arched  wooden  ribs  are  placed  from 
party  wall  to  party  wall,  resting  on  stone  corbels; 
boarding  is  laid  on  the  ribs,  and  then  two,  or  in 
some  cases  three  courses  of  plain  tiles  are  laid  in 
cement,  the  surface  of  the  tiling  and  the  face  of 
the  party  walls  being  afterwards  rendered  with 
Portland  cement  and  sand.  A  stout  plaster  ceil- 
ing shuts  all  in  below.  Good  workmanship  is 
necessary,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
settlements  in  the  walls.    We  are  informed  that 
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those  roofs  arc  woU  worthy  of  being  styled  "  fire- 
proof," as  some  tinio  ago  one  of  the  houses  so 
roofoil  was  destroyed  by  fire — all  but  the  roof, 
■which  prevented  the  firo  spreading  to  the  neigh- 
bouring buildings.  But  for  this  kind  of  roof,  it 
is  believed  by  competent  authorities  that  the  fire 
in  question  would  havo  destroyed  the  adjoining 
hpusos. 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS :  ARE 
TIIRY  CAPABLE  OP  BEING  MADE  BENE- 
FICIAL TO  ART,  TO  THE  PUBLIC,  OR  TO 
THE  PROFESSION? 

(Concluded  from  p.  548.J 

I HAVE   now    to   consider    the   position  of 
young  architects  under  the  system  of  com- 
petition.    It   is   often   said  to   give   them  a 
chance  of   obtaining  practice  sooner  tlian  they 
would  when  exposed  to    the   compo';ition  of 
older    men.      Whore   is    the    man    who  can 
honestly    say    that    he   has   dono    better  by 
the  (_ application  of  his  talents  in  that  direction 
than   if  he  had  employed  them  in  the  more 
regular  way — by  acting  as  an  assistant  in  the 
ofiioe   and   upon  works  till,  being  thoroughly 
competent  as  a  designer  and  a  man  of  business, 
he  succeeded  in  showing  this  to  his  professional 
and  private  friends  so  far  as  to  obtain  an  intro- 
duction into  practice  ?    We  must  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  man  who  enters  any  profession 
without  capital  and  without  friends  has  up-hill 
work  before  him  at  the  best,  and  we  ought  to  be 
shown  how  far  competition  improves  his  position. 
For  every  one  of  these  rara  aves  can  we  not  find 
dozens  who  have  been  led  away  by  false  hopes 
in  one   competition    after  another    where  the 
first  prize  went  to  interest,  the  second  to  merit  ? 
Perhaps  they  have  actually  got  the  first  prize, 
but  not  the  actual  superintendence  of  the  work, 
which,  bear  in  mind,  they  will  not  secure  under 
the  new  rules,  though  these  will  somewhat  im- 
prove their  position.    We  know  men  who  have 
entirely  neglected  the  ordinary  means  of  obtain- 
ing practical  experience,  and  trusted  to  carry  off 
the  prizes  in  the  larger  competitions.    But  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  promoters  in  general 
will  find  one  excuse  or  another  for  putting  the 
work  into  the  hands  of  persons  who.  from  one 
cause  or  another,  they  trust,  and  that  the  class  of 
persons  so  trusted  will  never  yield  their  claim  to 
clever  competition  men  without  a  hard  struggle. 
I  am  told  that  competition  is  good  because  it  helps 
to  fill  up  spare  timo.    Now  what  is  spare  time  ? 
I  never  met  with  much  of  it ;  indeed,  if  we  may 
judge   by  the  very  serious  complaints  of  want 
of  employment  in  all  other  professions,  there  is 
much  less  of  this  evil  with  us  than  we  might 
expect.    In  fact,  the  training  of  an  architect  fits 
him  for  a  very  wide  range  of  employments,  and 
a  competent  man  need  seldom  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
something  on  which  he  may  profitably  be  em- 
ployed.   The  great  and  incurable  evil  of  com- 
petition as  it  affeits  young  men  is  that  it  keeps 
pupils  and  assistants,  all  of  whom  are  free  to  become 
practising  architects,  in  a  "  fool's  paradise,"  where 
they  are   surrounded  by  and  help  to  produce 
magnificent  conceptions  of  buildings,  not  1  in 
10  of  which  will  ever  be  seen  in  the  world. 
Lai'ge  numbers  of  them  are  turned  out  without 
any  actual  teaching  or  training,  and  without  any 
experience  of  works  or  of  business.    Master  and 
pupil  alike  are  devoting  their  best  efforts  to 
draughtsmanship,  to  the  neglect  even  of  the 
small  portion  of  practical  work  which  comes 
before  them.    I  am  told  that  many  years  ago, 
when  the  number  of  persons  styling  themselves 
"  architeets "  was  small,  and  consisted  of  men 
of  high  education  and  connections,  who  had 
travelled  much,  and  become  much  imbued  with 
the  Classical  tastes  of  the  day,  there  was  also 
a  small  and  well-known  class  of  draughtsmen, 
who  were  men  of  good  experience  in  works,  pei-- 
haps  even  acquired  originally  "  at  the  bench." 
These  men  wore  employed  to  put  in  the  con- 
struction behind  the  ornamental  facades,  and 
generally   to  attend  to  everything  which  the 
architects  could  leave  to  them  consistently  with 
the  visible  features  of  the  design.     Since  that 
time,  however,  the  system  of  competition  has 
tended  to  increase  the  skill  of  the  draxightsman, 
both  in  drawing  and  in  design,  and  to  decrease 
his  knowledge  of  work  and  business.  Therefore 
the  '•  practical  man,"  whether  originally  a  work- 
man or  a  good  man   of  business,  or  merely 
a  shrewd  man  of  the  world  with  some  capital, 
usually  is  employed  and  paid  by  the  public,  and 
he  employs  and  pays,  and  in  a  sense  enslaves,  the 
draughtsman.    I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  were 


called  upon  to  erect  or  to  compote  for  some  great 
building,  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  which  I 
had  never  before  hoard,  some  unhappy  young 
man  might  be  found  prepared  to  undertake  the 
whole  of  the  design  anil  preparation  of  the  draw- 
ings, to  do  them  really  well,  and  on  fair  terms, 
and  perhaps — when  tlie  thing  proved  a  success — 
to  claim  tho  design  (which  I  thought  I  had  pur- 
chased and  paid  for)  as  his  own.  Wo  can  nover 
wholly  escape  such  accidents  astliis,  but  compe- 
tition fosters  tho  conditions  out  of  whioli  they 
grow.  Tho  remedy  lies  in  tho  study  by  the 
draxightsman  of  modes  of  work  and  of  business, 
so  that  ho  may  unite  in  his  own  person  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  "practical  man,"  and  ho  will 
never  be  ablo  to  do  that  under  any  system  of 
architectural  competition.  Having  now  dealt 
with  each  branch  of  the  subject,  I  will  make  a 
few  observations  on  tho  general  subject  of  "com- 
petition," from  which  lot  no  man  think  he  can 
escape.  There  is  tl)o  speculative  kind,  in  which, 
as  in  a  race,  each  competitor,  after  exerting  him- 
self to  the  utmost,  and  doing  the  whole  of  the 
task  sot  him  to  do,  finds  the  whole  of  his  work 
wasted  unless  he  happens  to  be  first  in  at  the 
goal.  Every  such  race  involves  heavy  disap- 
pointment, induces  jealousy,  scheming,  and 
underhand  dealing,  and  tends  sometimes  to  rank 
roguery — often  to  dishonour.  Our  system  of 
competition  belongs  to  that  class.  But  tho 
competition  of  actual  business,  with  all  its  in- 
equalities, is  better  and  fairer  than  this. 
It  does  not  test  merely  the  sharpness  or  the 
strength  of  a  man,  but  it  brings  out  the 
whole  power  that  is  in  him,  of  whatever 
kind.  Moreover,  every  one  gets  somewhere  about 
what  he  has  earned.  Every  bit  of  him  that  is 
good  counts  for  something ;  no  part  of  his  work 
well  done  is  quite  wasted,  so  that  the  weak  need 
not  feel  a  bitter  jealousy  of  the  strong.  I  have 
never  had  any  hesitation  as  to  which  of  these 
kinds  of  competition  would  be  of  most  advantage 
to  us,  and  I  hope  that,  following  tho  example  of 
other  professions,  we  shall  in  the  future  try  to 
do  without  architectural  competitions.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  after  pointing 
out  the  disadvantage  at  which  he  was  place  d  in 
having  to  reply  to  a  written  paper  instead  of  to 
viva  voce  remarks,  sa  id  he  should  not  attempt  to 
deny  altogether  or  to  overthrow  the  conclusions 
at  which  Mr.  Blashill  had  arrived,  but  he  wished 
to  put  before  the  meeting  a  few  considerations  in 
support  of  an  opposite  view.     He  was  glad  Mr. 
Blashill  had  taken  a  very  decided  view,  and  said 
that  competitions  under  all  circumstances  were 
so  bad  that  it  was  not  worth  while  reforming 
them — that  they  must  simply  be  abolished.  No 
one  in  th  it  room  would  wish  to  maintain  that 
competitions  were  not  very  sorely  in  need  of 
reform,  but  he  (Mr.  Ridge)  did  not  think  they 
were  so  bad  that  architects  wore  bound  to  say 
that  they  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
them  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  With 
regard  to  what  the  opener  had  said  as  to  people 
under   ordinary   circumstances    engaging  the 
services  of  the  nearest  medical  man  or  lawyer 
when  they  or  their  friends  wanted  medical  or 
legal  advice,  he  maintained  that  this  was  the 
ordinary  method  of  procedure  of  persons  about  to 
employ  an  architect,  and  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  for  ordinary  works  the  client  should  look 
to    ordinary    architects.     But    it    should  be 
remembered  that  much  of  tjie  architectural  work 
of  the  present  day,  and  especially  the  work  to 
which  the  principle  of  competition  was  generally 
applied,  was  of  a  very  special  character,  many  of 
the  buildings  being  of  a  monumental  kind,  and 
likely  to  remain  upon  tho  surface  of  the  earth  far 
longer  than  the  works  of  ordinary  pi-ofossional  | 
practice.    If  a  lawyer  drew  up  a  bad  will  for  a 
client,  the  people  who  administered  under  the 
will  would  be  the  people  most  inconvenienced  ; 
but  if  a  man  put  up  a  bad  building  the  owner 
would  be  cursed  with  it  until  ho  sold  it.  Al- 
though, however,  there  was  a  special  character 
about  the  buildings  which  generally  formed  the 
subjects  of  competitions,   one  occasionally  re- 
ceived letters  saying  that  somebody  had  taken 
some  premises   in  the  neighbourhood  of  (say) 
Bond-street,  and  wanted  a  number  of  architects  to 
compete  for  superintending  the  alterations.  Of 
course  such  letters  only  went  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket.    For  important  and  special  build- 
ings the  greatest  caro  ought  to  bo  taken  in  select- 
ing a  design,  and  a  parallel  to  selecting  a  design 
for  an  important  building  was  to  be  found  in  at 
least  two  other  professions.    When  a  patient  had 
any  very  extraordinary  disease,  or  was  very  ill, 


the  most  eminent  physician  that  could  bo  found 
was  sent  for.    When  a  man  was  concerned  in  a 
very  important  lawsuit,  "  tho  Claimant,"  for  in- 
stance, he  did  not  go  to  tho  nearest  barrister,  but 
to  the  most  eminent  one  ;  and  the  competition  in 
tliat   profession,  by  tho  bye,  was  very  groat. 
That  established  tho  principle  that  where  work 
of   importance   had  to  bo  carried    out  some 
especial  means  might  very  legitimately  and 
fairly   be  taken  to  secure  tho   best   and  the 
proper  man  for  the  work.    This  was  eminently 
true  with  regard  to  architectural  competitions.  If 
a  board  or  a  Government  had  work  to  carry  out, 
tlie  fact  became  known  first  of  all  to  tho  son-in- 
law  of  tho  chairman  of  the  board,  or  say  tr)  the 
nephew  of  the  Premier.    Both  these  gentlemen 
might  be  architects,  and  owing  to  their  relation- 
ship to  those  in  authority,  would  have  tho  field  to 
themselves  if  the  Government  or  the  board  had 
not  the  system  of  competition  to  fall  back  upon. 
Competition  was  a  great  aid   to   men  holding 
important  public  positions,  for  whilo  it  relieved 
them  from  all  suspicion  of  jobbery  in  putting 
great  public  works  into  tho  hands  of  relatives,  it 
enabled  them  to  find  out  the  best  man  to  carry 
out  a  great  p\iblic    building ;  at  any  rate,  tho 
object  of  tho  competition  was  to  secure  the  best 
man.    Indeed,  in  tho  case  of  public  works,  the 
principle  of  competition  was  indispensable,  Mr. 
Blashill  had  dealt  with  the  subject  mainly  from 
three  points  of  view,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
art  point    of   view.     Was  it   to    bo  inferred, 
because  a  large   number  of  young  men  made 
handsome  and   elegant   drawings   and  designs 
which,  unfortunately,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
carry  out,  that  therefore  they  did  no  good  for 
themselves?    Was  it  not  very  good  practice  for 
a  young  man  when  he  had  the  time  to  devote  to 
it_oertainly  without  neglecting  his  real  business 
— to  make  studies  for  a  largo  public  building,  and 
work  them  out   fairly   in   detail?    It  did  not 
follow  that  because  a  man  "  went  in"  for  a  com- 
petition  occasionally,    that  ho   neglected  the 
practical  part  of  his  profession,  nor  did  it  follow 
that  because  a  man  once  engaged  in  a  compoti- 
tion  he  should  always  be  engaged  in  competitions. 
He  had  heard  of  "competition  offices,"  but  ho 
was  sorry  for  the  men  in  them.    Ho  believed 
that  competitions  were  good  for  art,  and  that  tho 
competition  system,  properly  regulated,  was  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  young  ai'chitects.  To 
Mr.  Blashill's  view  he  would  oppose  a  remark 
made  many    years    ago    by    Mr.   T.  Roger 
Smith   in   reference    to   unsuccessful  compe- 
titions.   He  said: — "When  the  drawings  come 
back   again,   hang    up   the  perspectives  and 
put  the  geometrical  di-awings  away,  and  consider ' 
them  as  so  much  more  concrete."    With  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  competitions  affected  the 
public,  Mr.  Blashill  had  assumed  that  the  build- 
ings which  were  put  up  from  designs  selected  in 
competition  were  not  on  the  whole  better  than 
those  which  would  probably  be  put  up  if  tho 
promoters  had  given  the  work  to  the  nearest 
architect.    Mr.  Ridge  contended  that  the  build- 
ings erected  from  competition  designs,  if  not  better 
than,  were  quite  up  to  the  average  of  the  ordinary 
run  of  work.    There  could  be  very  little  doubt 
that  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  where  there  _  had 
been  competition — especially  where  a  professional 
referee  had  been  called  in  to  adjudicate  on  the 
design  (and  he  only  defended  such  competitions) 
the  buildings  erected  were  not  altogether  unsatis- 
factory.   He  did  not  wish  to  maintain  that  the 
result  ordinarily  of  a  competition  was  to  produce 
a  design  above  the  average — competitors  were  so 
tied  down  by  the  conditions  as  to  make  their 
work  very  difficult — but  he  did  not  think  it  could 
possibly  be  maintained  that  the  result  of  com- 
petition  was  to   produce  buildings  below  the 
average  standard  of  excellence.    The  advantage 
to  the  public  from  the  competition  system  was  con- 
siderable, and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
in  the  competition  for  a  great  work  like  the  Law 
Courts  the  public  derived  immense  advantage 
from  the  px-eliminai-y  studies  which  were  made 
for  that  work.    The  finished  designs  in  that  com- 
petition were  of  an  extremely  high    order  of 
merit,   and    the    architects  were  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  manner  in  which  they  distin- 
guished themselves.    It  was  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  public  to  have  a  building  carefully 
thought  out  by  a  largo  number  of  persons  when 
the  work  was  of  sufBciont  importance  to  justify 
it,  and  in  this  case  ho  thought  the  competition 
had  boon  a  particularly  successful  one.  Profes- 
sionally considered,  the  competition  system  had  en- 
abled many  young  architects  to  obtain  important 
works  which  they  would  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
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through  other  channels — mon  who  happonod  to 
be  couvorsant  with  the  particular  kind  of  baihl- 
ing  to  bo  designed,  and  who  liappened  to  bo  ablo 
to  give  tlieir  minds  to  the  worli,  having  tlio  neces- 
sary time  and  the  necessary  practical  expe- 
rience. There  were  members  of  the  Association 
who  had  obtained  important  works  in  competition, 
and  this  without  having  boon  nephews  or  sons-in- 
law  of  any  of  the  promoters,  andwithour  favour- 
itism or  nepotism  in  any  shape  or  form.  He 
contended  that  the  competition  system,  if  properly 
conducted,  was  not  otherwise  than  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  profession.  Ho  should  therefore 
vote  for  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Watson,  A.R.I.B.A.,  said  he  went 
Tery  far  indeed  with  Mr.  Blashill,  and  although 
he  would  not  say  that  he  would  do  away  with 
competitions  altogether,  he  thought  that  about 
four-fifths  of  them  might  bo  done  away  with  ad- 
vantageously to  all  concerned.    There  was  some- 
thing unreasonable,  if  not  immoral,  in  promoters 
wishing  to  get  £1,000  worth  of  work  out  of  archi- 
tects for  tho  £100  or  so  paid  in  piemiums,  and  it 
was  folly  for  the  members  of  the  profession  to 
spend  £1,000  in  labouring  to  obtain  a  £100  pro 
mium,  although  of  course  there  were  cases 
which  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  premium  was  not 
all  that  had  to  be  considered,  even  from  an  ecO' 
nomical  point  of  view.    In  cases  where  large 
public  works  were  concerned,  he  considered  that 
a  public  competition  was  the  proper  mode 
selecting  the  architect ;  for  on  every  great  public 
work  there  should  bo  impi-essed  the  character  of 
the  age  in  which  it  was  erected,  and  the  man  who 
should  undertake  the  direction  of  a  great  public 
work  should  himself  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Ms  age.    He  thought  that  the  result  of  the  Law 
Courts'  competition  was  peculiarly  satisfactory  in 
this  respect,  for  the  work  had  been  entrusted  to 
an  architect  whose  mind  was  in  accord  with  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  age  in  which  we  lived, 
Having  referred  to  the  differing  tastes,  or  the 
sometimes  total  absence  of  taste,  manifested  by 
succeeding  Chief  Commissioners  of  Works,  Mr 
Watson  pointed  this  out  as  an  additional  reason 
why  competition  should  be  resorted  to  for  public 
works,  which  wore  almost  always  monumental  in 
their  character,  and  it  was  a  fair  aspiration  for 
every  young  man  in  the  profession  to  look  forward 
to  taking  part  in  competitions  for  such  buildings 
Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  said  he  was  astonished 
to  hear  the  speakers  say  that  the  Law  Courts  com 
petition  was  sucli  a  grand  success.  There  were  two 
reports  made  in  the  first  instance — one  by  the 
Judges  and  one  by  the  Commissioners  for  build 
ing  the  Law  Courts — and  both  these  reports  de 
cided  in  favour  of  diiferent  sets  of  designs,  and 
the  design  which  was  eventually  selected  for 
execution  was  not  the  one  now  to  be  carried  out. 
Touching  this  very  successful  competition,  page 
after  page  of  the  Times  was  taken  up  in  corre 
spondence,  in  which  language  was  used  which  was 
certainly  unpleasant  to  read.    That  was  the  re 
suit  of  one  of  those  grand  competitions  in  which 
the  foremost  architects  of  the  day  competed,  and 
in  which  the  highest  in  the  land  were  engaged  to 
arbitrate.    They  were  told  that  because  Govern 
ment  could  declare  war,  and  all  that  sort  of  non- 
sense, that  they  were  perfect  judges  of  good 
taste  in  architecture,  whereas  we  knew  that  the 
highest  in  tho  land  did  not  understand  either 
plan,  perspective,  nor  elevation.    He  asked  all 
who  had  ever  been  engaged  in  coonpetitions,  with 
regard  to  those  corporations  where  chairmen's 
sons    and  members'    relatives  were  employed 
as  architects,  was  it  not  merely  a  blind  to  ' 
public  to  get  other  people's  brains,  and  was  not 
the  competition  given  eventually  to  the  local  man 
— to  the  relative  ?   Very  many  instances  did  he 
know  of  it.    Only  recently,  in  Devonshire,  three 
competitions  had  been  given  to  the  local  men. 
Advertisements  were  inserted  in  the  professional 
papers,  and  ridiculous  premiums  offered,  and  yet 
there  were  numerous  competitors,  each  of  whom 
thought  he  was  going  to  win,  especially  the 
younger  men  who  had  not  tried  before.     By  this 
means  the  promoters  got  a  host  of  good  drawings, 
and  at  least  half  a  dozen  good  practical  ones. 
These  drawings  were  kept-by  a  month,  during 
which  time  the  local  man,  who  happened  to  be 
the  son  or  nephew  of  a  member  of  the  board,  had 
the  run  of  them,  and  by  their  aid  was  enabled  to 
produce  a  design  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
emanated  from  him,  and  to  which  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  !    This  was  actually  what  took 
place  continually,    and  would    continue  until 
architects  had  the  sense  to  see  that  they  did  what 
no  othe  profession  iu  the  world  would  do.  Mr. 
Ridge  had  attempted  to   institute  a  parallel 


between  the  medical  and  architectural  profes- 
sions, and  had  said  that  when  necessary  a  first- 
class  man  was  called  in  to  see  a  patient.  Had  he 
advocated  the  calling  in  of  a  first-class  architect 
whenever  an  important  building  was  proposed, 
the  analogy  would  bo  perfect ;  but  it  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  call  in  fifty  medical  men 
to  practice  upon  a  patient  iu  order  to  see  who 
did  him  the  most  good.  Again,  if  the  mayor  of 
a  small  provincial  town  wanted  his  wife 'sportrait 
painted,  why  should  ho  not  advertise  for  fifty 
artists  to  paint  the  portrait,  and  then  appoint  a 
committee  to  choose  which  was  the  most  like  her, 
and  to  give  ten,  five,  and  one  guinea  to  the  first, 
second,  and  third  respectively,  in  order  of  merit, 
and  leave  the  other  47  competitors  with  their 
work  on  their  hands  ?  Ridiculous  as  this  would 
be  thought  if  applied  to  painters,  why  was  it  not 
seen  to  bo  so  as  concerns  architects  ?  The  only 
check  to  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  competition 
system  would  be  for  every  man  competing  to  be 
paid  something  like  one  per  cent,  upon  tho  esti- 
mated cost  of  tho  work,  and  for  the  higher  prizes 
to  be  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  By  this 
means  anybody  promoting  a  competition  would 
have  to  pay  7^  or  even  'J  per  cent.,  but  for  this 
increased  expenditure  he  would  get  an  increased 
power  of  selection. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  humorously  observed  that 
getting  into  practice  by  means  of  competition 
was  very  much  like  getting  into  an  omnibus. 
Tho  passengers  in  an  omnibus  wore  always  very 
loth  to  make  room  for  any  one  else  ;  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  were 
asked  Iheir  opinion  on  competitions,  they  would 
say  that  competitions  were  very  bad  things,  for 
tlieji  were  in  practice — inside  the  omnibus  ; 
while  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  th" 
Association  would  vote  that  competitions  were 
advantageous  to  all  concerned,  but  especially  to 
the  profession,  for  the  majority  of  them  were  not 
in  practice — they  were  not  in  the  omnibus.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Blashill's  question  as  to  what  archi- 
tects had  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
by  competition,  a  perfect  host  of  names  could  be 
given.  Take  Sir  Chai-les  Barry — did  he  not  get 
his  position  by  being  first  in  the  competition  for 
the  Houses  of  Parliament?  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
had  most  certainly  gained  his  position  by  com- 
petition, and  the  same  might  be  said  of  Mr. 
Street,  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Mr. 
Elmes  (the  architect  of  S.  George's  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, who,  however,  died  young),  Messrs.  Deane 
and  Woodward,  Mr.  Burges,  and  others.  While, 
however,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Ridge  as  to  the 
benefit  which  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession received  from  being  engaged  on  competi- 
tion drawings,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
W(suld  be  much  better  for  them,  instead  of 
plunging  at  once  into  these  competitions  for 
practical  woi'ks,  to  go  in  for  some  of  the  general 
competitions  for  honoi-ary  medals,  as  they  would 
have  freer  scope  for  the  display  of  their  abilities, 
and  would  not  be  tied  down  by  such  mmierous 
conditions  as  would  be  the  case  in  competing  for  an 
actual  work. 

Two  or  three  other  gentlemen  having  spoken, 
Mr.  Blashill,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said  it 
had  been  urged  that  by  means  of  competition  the 
younger  men  of  the  profession  were  often  able  to 
get  important  works  to  carry  out.  But  he  would 
ask.  What  business  had  a  young  man  with  a 
£20,000  job?  In  what  other  profession  did  the 
young  men  get  the  big  jobs  first?  With  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher,  he  had  been  utterly  astonished 
to  hear  the  case  of  the  Law  Courts  alluded  to 

successful  competition,  for  he  thought  that 
was  about  as  bad  a  c.ise  as  could  be  cited. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  take  the  vote 
of  the  members  on  the  question,  but  the  meeting 
had  by  this  time  become  very  thinly  attended,  as 
't  had  been  protracted  nearly  an  hour  beyond  the 
usual  time.  The  votes  were  :  Nay,  4  ;  Yea,  19, 
many  members,  however,  not  voting  at  all. 


Some  idea  of  its  immense  area  may  be  formed 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  it  is  more  than  treblo 
that  of  _  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's,  the  diameter  of 
which  is    111ft.,   and  considerably  more  than 
double  that  of  the  dome  of  S.  Peter's  at  Romo, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  luGft.    The  interior  of 
the  rotunda  is  lighted  by  a  larger  and  smaller 
lantern,  the    former  (lOft.  high  and  100ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  latter  43ft.  in  height  and  with  a 
diamotor  of  24ft.,  the  whole  being  surmounted 
outside  by  an  imperial  Austrian  crown  in  coloured 
and  gilded  metal  and  glass,  weighing  a  couple  of 
tons,  and  upwards  of  17ft.  in  height.    On  each 
side  of  the  rotunda  extend  two  immense  naves, 
each  1,030ft.  in  length,  and  intersected  at  regular 
intervals  by  eight  transverse  galleries,  240ft.  and 
upwards  in  length,  50ft.  wide,  and  40ft.  high. 
The  spaces  between  these  transverse  galleries, 
which  have  an  area  of  upwards  of  8,000  square 
feet,  have,  in  the  majority  of  in.stances,  been  con- 
verted into  inclosed  courts  by  the  different  com- 
missions to  whom  they  had  been  allotted.  Owing 
to  the  rigorous  nature  of  the  Austrian  climate, 
the  architects  resolved  not  to  light  the  Industrial 
Palace  by  the  roof,  but  by  large  windows,  which 
in  the  naves  are  placed  30ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  in  the  smaller  galleries  at  about  half  that 
height.^   Of  the  many  annexes  by  which  this 
palace  is  surrounded  two  are  of  special  importance. 
Firstly,  there  is  the  Fine  Art  Gallery,  which  looks 
on  its  eastern  fagade,  and  secondly,  the  machinery 
hall,  situated  in  its  rear,  which  is  upwards  of 
2,U00ft.,  or  more  than  half-a-mile,  in  length,  with 
a  width  of  150ft.    To  Mr.  Scott  Russell  is  due  the 
merit  of  the  conception  and  construction  of  the 
rotunda,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Vienna 
Exhibition   building ;    but   it    is    M.  Charles 
Hasenauer,  the    architect-in-chief  of  the  Im- 
perial Commission,  who  has  cased  it  in,  given 
beauty  to  its  interior,  added  the  wings  at  the 
sides,  and  designed  the  fagades  of  the  edifice, 
with  their  pavilions  and  enriched  portals.  The 
building  of  specimen  cottages  and  villas  in  the 
Exhibition  park,  to  show  the  diii'erent  national 
styles  of  domestic  architecture,  is  an  interesting 
part  of  the  Exhibition. 


THE  VIENNA  INTERNATIONAL  EXHI- 
BITION BUILDING. 

THE  area  of  the  Vienna  International  Exhi- 
bition, according  to  one  of  the  correspond- 
nts,  is  upwards  of  two-and-a-half  million  square 
ards,  of  which  more  than  111,000  are  occupied 
by  the  Industrial  Palace  itself.    The  building  is 
,940ft.  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of 
70ft.    In  the  centre  rises  the  vast  rotunda,  due 
to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  354ft.  in 
diameter  and  250ft.  high,  and  encircled  by  thirty- 
two  iron  columns  resting  on  foundations  of  cement. 


QUARRIES  OF  SISTIANA. 

THE  stone  used  in  tho  construction  of  the 
harbour  of  Trieste  is  obtained  from  the 
quarries  of  Sistiana,  near  that  port.    A  million 
cubic  metres  of  stone  are  required  in  five  and  a 
half  years,   and   for   such   colossal  blastings, 
powder-chambers  are  cut  in  the  rock,  which  may 
be  distant  from  its  face  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  or  depth  from  the  upper  surface,  and 
which  are  large  enough  to  contain  one-third  to 
one-half  as   many  kilogrammes  of  powder  as 
the  quantity  of  rock  to  be  blasted  contains  cubic 
metres ;  800kilog.of  powder  are  considered  neces- 
sary for  one  cubic  metre  of  bulk.    But  in  order 
to  form  such  a  chamber,  a  shaft  has  to  be  driven 
near  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  formed ;  and 
thence,  a  shaft  two  metres  long  is  sunk  downwards, 
and  the  powder-chambers  formed  at  its  lowest 
point.    In   this  manner  forty-six  large  mines, 
with  charges  of  from  2,000  to  30,000kilo,2-.,  have 
been  blasted  in  the  quarries  of  Sistiana  from  the 
beginning  of  1868.    The  average  result  was  2-02 
cubic  metres  of  useful  material  for  every  kilo- 
gramme of  powder.    It  must,  however,  be  noticed 
that    the    rock,   a   greyish  white  limestone, 
frequently     and   unexpectedly    reveals  gi-eat 
cavities  which  greatly  lessen  the  effect,  and  that 
considerable  quantities  of  powder  are  requisite 
for  reducing  large  masses  of  rock,  when  the 
principal  mine  was  not  sufficiently  charged.  For 
reducing  large  blocks,  holes  were  bored  by  caustic, 
holding  as  much  as  SOOkilog.  For  such  blastings, 
a  hole  is  made  in  the  usual  way,  with  stone- 
borers  three  to  six  centim.  wide,  and  four  to  ten 
metres  long ;  oil  of  vitriol  is  then  continuously 
introduced  by  means  of  hemp  descending  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  whereby  the  stone  is  dis- 
solved   The  hemp  is  in  a  small  tube,  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  larger  one,  through  which  the  car- 
bonic acid  formed  at  the    bottom  of  the  hole 
flows  back  into  the  vessel  whence  the  sulphuric 
acid  descends.     It  is  calculated  that  lOOkilog. 
of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1-2  specific  gravity,  and 
40  per  cent,  of  hydi'ochlorio  acid,  in  eighteen 
liours  make  a  hole  large  enough  for  from  ten  to 
twelve  kilogrammes  of  powder. 


New  ofBces  for  the  Altrincham  Gas  Compmy 
have  just  been  completed  at  Altrincham.  The 
style  is  Italian.    Mr.  Pons  is  the  architect. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


B.  WILFRID'S  CATHOLIC  CIIUECII,  YORK. 

Thia  church,  which  is  used  as  the  Pro-Oatho- 
dral  of  tho  DiocoMO  of  novorley,  is  situate  immo- 
diatoly  oppcsito  tlio  Minstor,  and  piosonts  a  most 
strikiufC  appoaranco.    Tho  principal  faoado  to- 
wards Blako-stroct  shows  tho  apsidal  and  arcadod 
ond  of  tlio  Chapter  Room,  then  tho  groat  gablo  of 
tho  navo,  witli  its  whool  window,  and  below  two 
simple  but  diffnifiod  windows  and  central  nicho, 
beneath  wiiich  is  tho  fine  central  doorway.  Rising 
to  a  heiglit  of  147ft.,  to  tho  oast  of  the  nave- 
gable  is  the  towor,  with  its  lofty  baso  course,  its 
buttresses  and  arcading,  deeply  recessed  shafted 
belfry  lancets,  its  sculptured  cornice,  open  parapet, 
and  lofty  roof,  beyond  which  is  seen  tho  sacristy, 
with  its  upper  room.  Tho  groat  doorway  to  which 
wo  have  just  referred  requires  special  attention. 
It  measures  23ft.  across  by  Oft.  in  depth,  and  is 
composed  of  five  orders  of  receding  mouldings, 
altei-nately  richly  sculptured,  and  borne  upon 
eight  shafts  of  Cumberland  sandstone,  with  carved 
bases  and  capitals.    The  head  of  the  doorway  is 
solid,  and  in  tlio  centre,  rising  from  a  polished 
granite  shaft,  which  divides  the  doorway  into  two 
openings,  and  beneath  a  canopy,  is  a  seated 
statue  of  our  Lord,  inviting  the  faithful  to  enter 
His  house.    On  either  side  of  this  figure  tho  two 
great  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
represented  by  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise,  and 
the  Annunciation.  Typical  figures  of  the  Synagogue 
(as  painted  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the  Minster), 
and  the  Church,  with  the  Gospels  and  Chalice,  are 
introduced  above,  whilst  in  panels  in  the  jambs 
are  sculptured  the  parables  of  the  Barren  Fig-tree, 
of  the  Tree  yielding  Good  Fruit,  and  of  the  Sower. 
Over  the  doorway  is  a  full-length  figure  of  S, 
Wilfrid,  and  beneath  is  the  head  of  Melchisedec. 
Passing  into  the  building,  we  notice  its  fine  pro- 
portions, giving  a  total  length  of  110ft.,  with  a 
breadth  of  59ft.,  and  a  height  of  r>2ft. ;  columns 
16ft.  high,  with  bases,  bands,  and  carved  caps, 
support  the  nave  arcade,  and  from  these  capitals 
rise  small  pavtially-encased  shafts,  which,  passing 
into  the  clerestory  arcade,  support  the  arched  and 
trefoil  roof.     The  church  is  lighted  from  the 
clerestory,  which  is  formed  of  a  continuous  arcade, 
with  red  shafts  and  carved  caps.    The  fittings  of 
the  church  are  most  beautiful  and  complete,  all 
the  windows  being  filled  with  stained  glass,  and 
the  benches  are  of  carved  oak;  but  the  chancel  is 
particularly  striking,,  with  its  High  Altar,  the 
frontal  of  which  represents  the  Entombment,  and 
above  which  rises  to  a  height  of  2Gft.  the  tabei'- 
nacle  and  throne,  enriched  with  marble  columns, 
crystals,  and  carving ;  its  reredos  of  carved  stone 
and  various  marbles  and  embossed  and  coloured 
tiles,  and  its  walls  covered  with  beautiful  frescoes. 
The  two  ranges  of  stalls,  sedilia,  &c.,  are  beau- 
tifully carved  in  oak. 

The  stylo  of  the  architecture  is  early  French 
Gothic,  and  the  church  has  been  carried  out  com- 
plete, with  all  its  entire  fittings,  at  a  cost  of  very 
little  over  £10,000,  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendanoe  of  Mr.  George  Goldio,  of 
Kensington-square,  London. 

DESIGNS  FOR  ENCAUSTIC   TILES   FOR  MR.  WILLIASI 
GODWIN,  BY  JOHN  P.  SEDDON. 

The  present  illustration  of  Encaustic  tiles  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardino, 
near  Hereford,  is  one  of  a  series  designed  for 
that  manufacturer,  and  for  tho  firms  of  Messrs. 
Maw  and  Mr.  R,  Minton  Taylor,  by  Mr.  John 
P.  Seddon,  architect.  The  tiles  can  be  executed 
in  any  colours  to  choice.  Those  particularly  in- 
tended in  this  case,  which  we  regret  being  unable 
to  give,  are  somewhat  varied  ;  the  nine-tile  groups 
have  the  central  portion  with  yellow  ornament  on 
red  ground,  heightened  by  white,  and  the  outer 
portion  has  the  ornament  yellow  on  chocolate 
ground,  those  groups  are  surrounded  with  borders 
of  plain  red,  and  the  large  intersecting  borders 
are  yellow  on  red  ground,  with  the  flowers  white, 
with  green  on  either  side  ;  the  fleur-de-lis  at  the 
points  of  crossing  are  white  and  yellow  on  a  blue 
ground,  the  central  tile  of  tho  intersection 
having  a  white  flower  upon  a  blue  ground,  and 
yellow  circular  ornament  on  red.  Further  variety 
is  obtained  by  the  contrast  of  some  portions  being 
glazed  and  others  unglazed.  The  blue  ground 
should  be  deep,  rich,  and  subdued,  and  not  cold, 
pale,  and  staring,  which  is  unfortunately  the  gene- 
ral characteristic  of  the  blue  used  by  encaustic 
tile  makers.  Perhaps  it  were  better  to  avoid  this 
dangerous  colour,  and  to  substitute  chocolate. 
The  green  is  a  colour  obtainable  at  present 
only  by  superficial  glaze,  but  this  green  is  quiet 


and  rich.  It  cannot  be  used  on  the  same  tile 
with  other  colours,  and  therefore  the  parts  in 
■which  it  is  introduced  can  only  have  dark  green 
ornament  on  lighter  green  ground,  or  tho  re- 
verse, by  use  of  tlio  same  glaze  throughout, 
over  a  ti'o  with  wliite  and  bhick  sub-structure  ; 
possibly  some  other  tints  might  bo  obtained  by 
using  yellow  and  blue  in  tlie  under  colours. 
Tho  "rod  and  the  yellow  are  safe  colours  to  eni- 
plo,y,  particularly  when  the  clay  employed  is 
unwashed,  and  tho  two  tints  are  harmonised  by  a 
superficial  glaze  ;  tho  efTect  then  resembles  in 
richness  and  quietness  of  tone  the  old  examples, 
in  the  execution  of  which,  at  tho  instigation  and 
request  of  Mr.  Seddon  in  tho  first  instance, 
Mr.  Godwin  has  been  so  successful.  The 
usual  modo  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of 
encaustic  tiles  is  to  wash  the  clay  carefully  from 
all  impurities,  and  to  aim  at  brilliancy  of 
colour.  This  practice  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  media3val  times,  and  the  very  im- 
purities contained  in  the  clay  in  its  natural  state 
give  a  mottled  appearance  to  the  finished  work, 
which  tends  greatly  to  obviate  that  painfully 
even,  smooth  look  which  modern  encaustic  tiles 
are  apt  to  have,  so  that  sometin}es  they  are 
hardly  distinguishable  from  oil-cloth. 

BROXTON  HALL,  CHESHIRE. 

This  residence  occupies  the  site^  of  the 
ancient  Manor  House,  and  is  delightfully 
situated,  commanding  most  extensive  views 
of  tho  valley  down  to  the  estuaries  of  the 
Jlorsoy  and  Dee.  Recently  the  house,  of 
which  a  small  portion  behind  the  two  centre 
gables  is  retained,  was  occupied  as  a  farmhouse. 
A  now  farmstead  having  been  built  on  the 
adjoining  land,  the  present  structure  has  been 
erected  °by  Sir  Phiiip  De  M.  Grey  Egerton, 
Bart.,  M.P.  The  house,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
timber-framed,  all  of  oak  from  of?  the  estate.  The 
two  centre  gables  formed  part  of  tho  old  house, 
but  as  they  had  been  considerably  modernised,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  reconstruct  them,  which 
was  done  from  remains  of  the  old  work.  An 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  retain  tho  charac- 
teristics of  the  old  timber-framed  mansions  so 
plentifully  scattered  thioughout  Cheshire.  The 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Richard  Beckett,  of  Hartford,  from  tho  designs , 
and  under  the  superintendence,  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  John  Douglas,  of  Chester. 

Besides  the  illustrations  above  referred  to,  wo^ 
also  Ecive  a  sheet  devoted  to  '•  Greek  Plastic  Art" 
(see  Dr.  Zerffl's  article,  p.  553);  and  some  details 
from  French  Church  Architocure,  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 


ANTIQUITIES  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

A COLLECTION  of  antiquities,  said  to  be  ^  of 
far  greater  value  than  those  which 
were  recently  found  in  Cyprus,  has  been  in 
part  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
collection  consists  of  twenty-oue  pieces  of 
sculpture  in  marble  or  stone,  173  bronzes, 
101  terra-cotta;,  IGO  vases,  41  ivories,  and  22 
ancient  ambers.  Among  tho  marbles  is  a  head 
of  Hera,,  found  at  Agrigentum,  of  colossal  size 
and  of  Greek  work,  meriting  a  place  beside  the 
head  of  ,ffisculapius— that  unsurpassed  typo  of 
ideal  beauty  now  in  the  Museum.  The  bronzes  in- 
clude a  seated  male  figure  from  Tarentum,  of 
matchless  beauty,  worthy  of  comparison  with  the 
Theseus  of  tho  Parthenon,  which  tho  attitude  of 
the  figure  strikingly  recalls.  Another  bronze, 
of  exquisite  beauty,  is  a  strigil  from  Proneste. 
The  terra-cottas  include  several  new  types  of  very 
graceful  female  figures,  and  four  very  remarkable 
actors  of  the  ancient  Roman  stage.  A  further 
collection  is  on  its  road  to  this  country.  It  in- 
cludes a  bronze  head  of  Venus,  of  heroic  size,  in 
the  noblest  and  purest  style  of  Greek  art — 
probably,  in  tho  opinion  of  a  contemporary,  the 
finest  work,  next  to  the  marbles  of  the  Parthenon, 
yet  known.  It  was  found  in  Thossaly,  and  dates 
from  a  period  lasting,  perhaps,  from  Phidias,  but 
not  later  than  Scopas.  There  is  also  an  Etruscan 
terra-cotta  sarcophagus  from  Cervetri,  a  pendant 
to  tho  celebrated  one  in  the  Louvre,  from  the 
Campana  collection,  but  having  a  long  Etruscan 
inscription.  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton,  the  keeper  of 
antiquities  in  the  Museum,  has  reported  to  the 
Trustees  and  the  Government  in  favour  of  the 
purchase  of  this  valuable  collection. 

 — ^ — ^  

The  portion  completed  of  the  new  church  of 
S.  Faith,  Stoke-Newington.  which  has  been  erected 
from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  Burges,  will  be  conse- 
crated to-morrow. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHJEOLOaiCAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Ai:ciiite(;ti;ral  Associ.vnoN  of  luEr-AND. — 
At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion, hold  on  the  24th  ull.,  the  following  letter 
was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  tho  Architects  of  Ireland: — "April  7, 
1873.  Dear  Sirs, — Tho  Council  of  the  Institute 
has  authorised  mo  to  hand  over  to  tlio  Associa- 
tion the  lato  valuable  gift  of  books  fi-om  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Sharpo,  and  any  other  books  we  may 
possess,  or  from  time  to  time  acquire ;  tho  Asso- 
ciation to  bo  responsible  for  tho  care,  to  acknow- 
ledge receipt  of  same  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
permit  members  of  tho  Institute  to  have  access  to 
them,  if  they  should  reijuire  it  at  any  time.  All 
books  the  property  of  the  Institute  to  be  returned 
to  it,  if  at  any  time  the  Association  should  lapse 
or  break  up,  or  bo  changed  into  another  form  of 
society.  Tho  Institute  will  bo  at  the  oxponao  of 
binding  any  unbound  works  before  transferring 
them,  and  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  assist  you  in 
forming  a  library.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
thank  Mr.  Sharpo  directly  on  behalf  of  tho  Asso- 
ciation for  his  interest  in  its  welfare  and  thought- 
ful stipulation  in  presenting  his  valuable  works. 

 I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Thomas  Drew, 

R.H.A.,  Sec,  R.I.A.L— To  the  Hon.  Sees.,  Archi- 
tectural Association  of  Ireland."  It  was  stated 
that  the  Secretaries  had,  by  the  direction  of  the 
Committoe,  thanked  Mr.  Sharpe  and  Mr.  Drew 
for  the  gift.  Mr.  W.  M.  iMitchell  proposed,  and 
Mr.  D.  J.  Freeman  seconded,  a  resolution — "That 
the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  to  Mr. 
Sharpe  and  tho  Council  of  the  Institute,  that  the 
Association  accept  the  gift  and  appoint  a  libra- 
rian, and  that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to 
draw  up  rules  for  tho  management  of  the 
library,"  which  was  carried  unanimou.sly.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly 
elected  members  of  the  Association  : — Harold 
Oldham,  John  C.  Wilmot,  Sandham  Symes, 
F.R.I.A.I.,  William  O'Neill,  and  F.  Franklin, 
F.R.LA.I.  Mr.  William  Jlitchell  then  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Present  Position  of  Gothic 
Architecture." 

LniiRPOOL  Architectural  and  Arcileolo- 
GICAL  Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
session  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday 
week,  Mr.  T.  D.  Ban-y,  the  president,  in  tlie 
chair.  Prizes  were  awarded  for  designs  for  tho 
construction  of  various  classes  of  roofs. — Mr. 
T.  D.  Barry  was  re-elected  president  for  the 
coming  year,  and  the  council  and  officers  wore 
also  appointed.— Tho  president,  in  his  closing  ad- 
dress, alluded  to  the  progress  made  in  architec- 
ture and  building  in  Liverpool  during  the  past 
year,  and  especially  congratulated  tho  public  upon 
the  intended  removal  of  "  the  unnecessary, 
hideous,  and  rabble-frequented"  Hotham-street 
bridge  crossing  the  Lime-street  station.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  Liverpool  would,  he  said, 
seem  to  require  some  observations,  but  as  the 
authorities  who  had  the  responsibility  of  these 
arrangements  took  absolutely  no  interest  them- 
selves°in  the  question,  there  appeared  little  chance 
of  any  comprehensive  step  being  taken  to  rid  the 
town  and  river  of  so  pestilential  a  nuisance. — 
The  thanks  of  the  meeting  wei-e  awa'  ded  to  the 
■esident  for  his  address  and  for  the  interest 


pr 

evinced  by  him  in  the  Society. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — The 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Monday.  Mr.  David Laing,  foreign  secretary,  read 
the  first  paper,  "On  Processions  and  other  Public 
Ceremonials  in  Scotland  prior  to  the  Union, 
1707."  The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  M.  Gallo- 
way, architect,  gave  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  the 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Blane  at  Kingarth,  Bute, 
and  of  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient  structure 
incorporated  with  it  at  tho  time  of  its  construc- 
tion in  the  twelfth  century.  The  ruins  of  this  in- 
teresting chapel  show  traces  of  the  work  of  three 
different  periods.  The  greater  part  of  the  struc- 
ture as  it  at  present  stands  is  Early  Norman,  and 
the  opinion  has  hitherto  been  that  tho  chancel  was 
a  thirteenth  century  extension.  Mr.  Galloway, 
however,  limited  the  work  of  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  insertion  of  the  chancel  windows 
in  the  east  gable  and  side  walls,  with  the  conse- 
quent demolition  and  reconstruction  of  these 
walls,  especially  of  the  eastern  gable.  Tho  next 
paper,  by  Dr.  John  Alex.  Smith,  was  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  series  of  pictures  by  Japanese  artists, 
brought  from  Jeddo  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Messer,  R.N., 
representing  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
practice  of  cremation  as  it  exists  among  a  section 
of  the  Buddhists  of  Japan. 


The  Building     ws.  May.16-  IS73. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
(Second  Notice.) 

CHUIICH  architecture  is  pretty  fairly  re- 
presented in  the  small  collection  of 
drawings  with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  but  the 
number  of  contributors  is  not  large.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  competition  designs  for 
tlie  proposed  Cathedral  at  Edinburgli,  and  to 
one  or  two  other  drawings  illustrative  of  this 
class  of  work.  One  of  the  most  prominent  re- 
maining exhibitors  is  Mr.  Brooks,  who  sends 
the  churches  of  S.  Mary,  Wednesbury  (lllo), 
S.  John  the  Baptist,  Kensington  (114j),  the 
,  tower  of  the  same  church  (1172),  and  two 
gi'oups  of  schools  and  otlier  buildings,  at 
Clapton  (1185),  and  at  S.  Columba  (1211).  All 
these  works  are  stamped  with  the  originality 
and  power  of  dealing  with  mass  and  feature 
for  which  this  architect  is  celebrated.  Tlie 
first-named  chiu'ch,  the  one  at  Wednesbury, 
is,  to  our  mind,  the  most  picturesq\ie.  A 
tower  and  an  apsidal  ohancel  form  the  chief 
features  of  the  drawing,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  circular  angle-turrets  which  decorate  the 
tower  is  very  masterly  and  successful.  The 
drawing  is  comparatively  feeble. 

Mr.  Pearson  contributes  two  drawings  of 
churches — one  at  Wentworth  (1116),  and  Kirk 
Braddon,  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (1124).  In  both 
these,  the  decorative  features  are  well  concen- 
trated, the  large  masses  being  left  extremely 
plain.  Mr.  Pearson  has  a  great  aifection  for  high- 
shouldered,  ugly  buttresses,  and  shows  great 
skill  in  the  designs  of  his  spires  and  towers. 
The  defect  and  the  merit  are  both  displayed 
conspicuously  in  the  designs  under  notice. 
The  same  artist  sends  two  mansions  (1147  and 
1157),  one  for  Ci-ickhowell,  which  is  intensely 
Mediteval — picturesque,  it  is  true,  and  artistic, 
but  hardly  fit  in  appearance  for  the  home  of 
a  modern  family  built  in  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  other  mansion, 
Elizabethan  in  style,  is  less  forbidding,  but 
hardly  less  artistic.  The  remaining  churches 
of  interest  include  S.  John's  Church,  Hull 
(1122),  as  about  to  be  remodelled  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Wray.  This  is  a  good  drawing  of  an  interior, 
modelled  on  one  of  Wren's  designs,  and  treated 
with  a  great  deal  of  skill,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  building  being  shown  on  a  sketch 
appended  to  the  view.  Mr.  Wray  will,  we 
fear,  be  disappointed  by  the  obtrusive  efieet  of 
his  tie-beams  if  carried  out  as  here  shown ;  and 
if  he  cannot  dispense  with  them  altogether,  we 
think  he  will  do  well  to  make  them  less  pro- 
minent. Mr.  Seddon  exhibits  S.  James's 
Church,  Great  Yarmouth  (1123),  a  fine  design 
for  a  large  pnrish  church,  efi'ective  and  simple, 
and  marked  b  v  bold  pinnacles,  well  introduced. 
Mr.  Seddon  also  exhibits,  to  a  large  scale,  the 
stall-work  of  the  same  church — good,  but  not 
remarkable,  and  a  portion  of  the  Aberystwith 
College,  abuildingwhichhehasexhibitedbefore. 
Mr.  Conybeare  sends  a  conspicuous  drawing  of 
S.  Patrick's  Church,  Kensington  (1127),  show- 
ing the  interior  of  an  apsidal  building,  with 
semi-circular  arches,  and  a  slightly  pointed, 
waggon-headed  roof,  richly  decorated  in 
colour.  The  drawing  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
good  general  tone  of  colour,  and  an  effective 
interior,  but  the  large  rose-windows  which 
take  the  place  of  a  clerestory  seem  to  us  a 
great  mistake  ;  and  the  roof,  if  constructed  as 
shown  on  the  di-awing,  will  be  apt  to  exhibit 
very  unpleasant  efiects  of  curved  surfaces ; 
probably  there  is  some  mistake  here  on  the 
part  of  the  draughtsman. 

Mr.  Robson's  S.  Ann's  Church,  Liverpool 
(1128),  is  a  bold,  simple  design  iu  rather  Late 
English  Gothic,  and  with  a  tower  which  seems 
small  for  the  nave.  Mr.  Pugin's  Carmelite 
Church,  Kensington  (1129),  hung  too  high  for 
examination,  appears  to  be  a  graceful  design. 
We  may  here  remark  that  a  considerable 
number  of  drawings  are  this  year  so  hung 
that  it  becomes  quite  impossible  to  form  any 
real  idea  of  their  merits,  and  the  authors  of 
such  drawings  mustpardon  us  if,  consequently, 
we  are  obliged  to  pass  them  by  entirely. 


Messrs.  Hansom  exhibit,  in  a  fine  coloured 
drawing  (1164),  the  interior  of  the  church 
they  are  erecting  at  Arundel.  This  is  a 
vaidted  design,  more  like  a  small  cathedral 
than  a  church,  and  rather  Belgian  in  its 
general  character.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun., 
sends  S.  Martin's  Church,  Brighton  (1166),  a 
bold  but  rather  bare  design,  and  Messrs.  PuuU 
and  Bickcrdike  send  a  large  Nonconformist 
Church  (1171)  which  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  satisfactory  contribution  to  modern  church 
building.  Two  buildings  are  included  in  the 
view,  so  difl'erent  in  style  and  manner  as  to 
raise  the  idea  that  the  two  architects  engaged 
had  each  taken  one  to  design,  and  had  worked 
independently  ;  the  plainer  building,  probably 
schools,  is  the  more  satisfactory  of  the  two, 
the  cliurcli  being  at  once  feeble  and  compli- 
cated iu  design. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  drawings  is 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Robson,  the  architect  to  the 
School  Board  for  Loudon.  He  sends,  in  one 
frame,  views  of  three  of  the  scliools  which  he 
is  building  for  the  board,  the  designs  being, 
however,  exhibited  by  Stevenson  and  Robson 
(1200).  They  are  all  executed  in  stock-brick, 
with  red-brick  dressings  at  the  ij^uoins  and 
jambs  of  the  windows,  but  they  vary  ex- 
tremely iu  other  respects.  One  design  has 
buttresses,  pointed  heads  to  the  windows,  a 
central  turret,  and  generally  a  Late  Gothic 
character;  a  second  has  the  general  character 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  brick  rustics,  low 
dormers,  and  a  bi-ick  belfry  ;  while  the  third, 
the  most  picturesque  of  the  three  in  its  group- 
ing, has  segmental  heads  to  the  windows, 
stepped  gables,  an  octagonal  staircase  turret, 
and  a  good  deal  of  Gothic  feeling.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
schools  in  course  of  erection  for  the  Board  have 
not  been  exhibited ;  several  architects  of 
eminence  are  at  work  for  them,  and  the  com- 
parison of  their  designs  with  Mr.  Robson's 
solutions  of  the  same  problems  would  have 
been  interesting. 

Of  the  remaining  drawings,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  is  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Emerson 
(1144),  showing  his  picturesque  and  highly 
elaborated  competition  design  for  the  Berlin 
Houses  of  Parliament.  This  design  reflects 
great  credit  upon  Mr.  Emerson's  powers, 
though  it  is  perhaps  open  to  the  charge  of 
being  over  ornamented.  Near  it  hangs  a  good 
competition  design  by  Mr.  Phipps  (1146)  for  the 
Copenhagen  Opera  House,  and  not  far  ofl' 
Professor  Kerr's  effective  design  for  Berlin 
(1138).  Both  of  these  are  Classic.  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke  exhibits  Wyfold  Court  (1168),  a  good 
brick  mansion,  pleasingly  treated,  and  Avell 
shown — a  design  which,  though  Gothic,  is 
thoroughly  modern  also.  Mr.  Edis  contributes 
ofiices  in  Thames-street  (1206),  an  hotel  at 
Bournemouth  (1159),  a  small  villa  (1125),  and 
a  competition  design  for  schools  (1126).  These 
are  all  marked  with  character,  and  shown  in 
well  executed  drawings  ;  the  most  satisfactory 
contribution  is  the  hotel,  which  is  a  half- 
timbered  design,  very  pictiu-esque,  pleasing, 
and  well  balanced.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  sends  a 
finely  executed  study  for  a  Renaissance 
Cheminee  (1117),  probably  an  autograph 
drawing,  and  well  repaying  close  examination. 
Mr.  Charles  Barry  exhibits  (1118)  the  quad- 
rangle at  Burlington  House — very  inadequately 
represented,  a  fact  of  which  everjr  visitor 
to  the  exhibition  can  satisfy  himself  as  he 
crosses  the  quadrangle  on  entering  or  leaving 
the  galleries.  Messrs.  Belcher  exhibit 
tlieu"  new  Currier's  Hall  (1169),  a  some- 
what bald-looking  design,  not,  however, 
without  efl'ective  points ;  and  Mr.  I' Anson 
sends  the  new  Merchant  Taylor's  School 
(1180),  in  which  he  has  departed  from  the 
Renaissance  architecture  which  he  handles  so 
well,  and  has  given  us  a  Gothic  design  for  a 
two-storied  brick  building  with  a  rather  lofty 
central  fleche  and  a  high-pitched  roof.  This 
seems  to  have  been  worked  out  with  great 
care,  and  to  be  rather  French  than  English  in 
its  character.  Mr.  Robins's  Milton  Mount 
CoUege  (1182)  is,  we  think,  the  best  design 


he  has  yet  exhibited ;  an  excellent  and  ap- 
propriate building  appears  to  be  here  repre- 
sented by  a  good  drawing.  Mr.  NichoU's 
premises  in  Maiden-lane  (1186),  a  very  Lato 
Gothic  design,  produces  an  extraordinary  and 
unpleasing  eft'ect  in  the  drawing.  A  little 
examination  serves  to  show  tliat  they  may  be 
expected  to  produce  a  better  result  in  execu- 
tion, though  we  are  not  advocates  for  the 
adoption  of  the  debased  style  in  which  they 
are  designed. 

If  we  have  not  completelj^  exhausted  the 
list  of  drawings,  we  have,  at  any  rate,  enume- 
rated most  of  those  which  challenge  notice; 
and,  in  concluding  our  review,  we  cannot  but 
express  our  regret  that  so  many  of  tlie  most 
important  buildings  of  the  day  are  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  unrepresented.  Mr.  Water- 
house's  Natural  History  Museum  has  been 
commenced  since  last  May.  The  Post  Office, 
the  Colonial  Office,  the  Midland  Terminus, 
aud  several  important  works  in  Manchester, 
Halifax,  Plpnouth,  and  other  great  towns, 
have  been  advanced  a  stage,  yet  no  sign  of 
them  appears  on  the  walls  ;  and  except  Mr. 
Street's  solitary  and  valuable  specimen  of  his 
work  at  the  Law  Courts,  the  immense  mass  of 
architecture  now  in  hand,  or  about  to  be  put 
in  hand,  in  the  shape  of  Government,  muni- 
cipal, and  private  secular  works,  remains  un- 
notified ;  and  the  lesser  works  (except,  perhaps, 
Edinburgh  Cathedi-al)  are  left  to  represent  to 
the  world  the  position  of  English  architec- 
ture. This  is  hardly  as  it  should  be  ;  it  re- 
flects some  discredit  on  the  profession :  it 
diminishes,  to  a  great  extent,  the  intei-e.st  of 
the  Exhibition,  and  it  is  a  deficiency  which  we 
would  fain  hope  wlU  not  be  allowed  to  occur 
in  a  futiu'c  year. 


GOSSIP  FROM  GLASGOW. 
(From  our  Cokresi'oxdext.) 

PERHAPS  no  city"  in  the  empire  h.as  so  mauy 
and  such  varied  industries  as  Glasg«w. 
This  is  owing  partly  to  its  favourable  situation — 
a  valley,  not  only  fertile  with  corn  and  pasture, 
but  abounding  in  coal  and  iron,  stone,  lime,  and 
clay ;  and  having  by  the  river  Clyde  an  open 
highway  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  partly  to 
Scotland  being  of  a  comparatively  small  area, 
unable  to  afford  a  Manchester  for  cotton  manufac- 
tures and  a  Leeds  for  woollen,  a  Birmingham,  for 
iron,  and  a  Sheffield  for  steel.  In  Glasgow  there 
is  a  little  of  almost  everything,  and  a  great  deal 
of  many  things.  To  most  people  beyond  our  own 
boundaries  it  will  seem  somewhat  strange  that 
until  three  years  ago  this  city  of  so  many  and 
such  manifold  industi'ies,  and  witli  its  population 
of  half-a-million,  had  no  public  place  in  which 
to  exhibit  specimens  of  its  various  products — 
the  manufactures  of  its  workshops,  and  the  raw 
materials  of  its  neighbourhood.  At  about  that 
time  the  Town  Council  converted  Kelvingrove 
House,  a  curious  oldmansion  in  the  '-West-end," 
or  Kelvingrove-pai-k,  into  an  Industrial  Museum, 
the  accommodation  afforded  being  four  halls, 
each  about  40ft.  by  20ft.  These  are  now  com- 
pletely filled — two  with  industrial  means  and  re- 
sults, one  with  (Scottish")  Natural  History — 
ornithology  chiefly — and  one  with  curiosities, 
antiquities,  and  other  odJs-and-ends.  In  the 
summer  months  the  museum  has  been  visited 
weekly  by  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons.  It 
is  supported  by  the  city  public  rates,  and  the 
admission  is  free.  The  museum  has,  so  far,  been 
an  extraordinary  success,  but  it  is  now  found 
that  the  accommodation  is  wholly  inadequate, 
and  further,  it  has  been  said  by  some,  that  the 
status  is  unworthy  of  a  great  city  like  Glasgow. 
Shortly  since,  a  proposal  was  brought  before  the 
Town  Council  to  have  a  museum  built  on  such  a 
scale  as  to  meet  all  probable  prospective  wants, 
aud  withal  to  be  a  building  of  which  Glasgow- 
might  at  least  not  be  ashamed.  The  proposal 
was  rejected,  so  meanwhile  exhibits  must  be  re- 
jected by  the  museum  in  the  pai'k. 

Apropos  of  the  exhibits,  some  time  ago  I  saw 
in  theBuiLDiNG  News  an  article  on  "Art-treasures 
from  Cyprus."    There  are  311  of  such  Cypriote 
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art-troasuros  in  tho  Kolvingrove  Museum,  Glasgow, 
—  107  of  pottnry,  and  114  of  glass.  Thoy  havo 
boon  conti-ibutod  by  Mr.  Lang,  of  tho  Diplomatic 
Sorvico,  I  boliovo  a  native  of  Glasgow— /«nc  z«(e 
Idcln  iima;  (im/iu/l(i: !  ,      .  , 

On'tlio  ovoning  of  tho  Ctli  of  May  what  is  callou 
"  Tho  Kibble  Crystal  Palace  "  was  openod  for  a 
private  viow.  This  is  an  immense  conservatory 
that  Mr.  Kibble  had  built  noarto  his  residence  on 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  whicli  about  two  years  ago 
ho  offorod  upon  cortain  conditions  as  a  gift  to  tlio 
City  of  Glasgow.  Tlio  City  declined  tho  gift  upon 
tho  torms,  and  tho  consorvatorv  ultimately  found 
a  local  habitation  and  a  new  name  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens.  The  "  Crystal  Palace  "  is  in  two  tran- 
septs. The  southern  and  largest,  and  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  have  concerts,  locturos,  conver- 
sazioni, flower-shows,  &c.,  is  circular  in  plan,  with 
a  diameter  of  about  250ft.  In  the  centre  is  a  pond 
of  18.5ft.  in  circumference.  "Flowers  and 
plants,"  says  the  Eveniwj  Citizen,  "  are  every- 
where; one  of  the  transopts  is  being  fitted  up  with 
models  of  anciont  buildings  ;  and  all  through  the 
palace  are  innumerable  statues  and  busts  of 
people  who  have  been  famous  in  ai-t,  or  song,  or 
philosophy,  or  in  tho  life  of  eager  action  in  the 
open  places  of  the  world."  To  illustrato  lectures 
there  are  view-dissolving  lanterns  which  can 
cover  with  a  sharp,  well-defined  image,  an  area  of 
at  least  1,260ft,  or  a  disc  40ft.  in  diameter. 

Some  months  ago  I  sent  you  a  plan,  by  Mr. 
Cunninghame,  of  Liverpool,'  for  public  halls  in- 
tended "to  be  built  in  the  most  fashionable  part  of 
Glasgow.  That  plan  has,  I  believe,  been  consider- 
ably'^modifiod,  and  the  capital  now  required  is 
only  £60,000,  of  which  about  £50,000  have  been 
subscribed  for.  In  the  work  Mr.  Campbell 
Douglas,  of  Glasgow  is  associated  with  Mr. 
Cunninghame. 

That  S.  George  was  an  English  worthy  must 
I  suppose  bo  "  the  why  as  plain  as  way  to  parish 
church"  that  we  Glasgow  Scots — "  Scots  wha  ha'e  " 
— have  such  an  inveterate  antipathy  to  the  church 
.  and  steeple  that  have  the  misfortune  to  boar  his 
name.  Sometimes  the  cry  is  heard,  raze  them  to 
the  ground  ;  anon,  raze  the  church,  but  spare  the 
spire  ;  then — insult  worse  even  than  destruction 
— make  a  stock-exchange  of  them;  and  "next 
and  next,"  pierce  the  spire  and  make  a  canopy 
of  it  for  the  statue  of  the  poot  Burns.  Since  tho 
Scottish  name  of  Bruce*  doth  "  honour  this  cor 
ruption,"  there  must  be  something  in  it.  At  least 
one  indignity  S.  George's  Church  and  steeple 
will  be  spared — the  Directors  of  the  Stock-Ex- 
change having  purchased  ground  elsewhere. 
There  will  Ukely  be  an  oEBce  to  be  built,  and  this 
should  give  an  opportunity  for  an  important 
architectural  work.  S.  George's  Church  might 
be  removed  to-morrow,  and  few  beyond  the  pro- 
prietary and  the  congregation  would  care  much 
about  it,  but  I  believe  that  Glasgow  architects 
would  strongly  protest  against  the  removal  of  the 
spire— perhaps  the  most  original  and  most 
beautiful  in  the  City,  and  the  feature  that  gives 
character  to  one  of  its  principal  thoroughfares. 

Before  piercing  S.  George's  spire  for  a  canopy, 
first  catch  your  statue.    Nearly  £1,500  having 
been  collected  in  shillings  for  a  statue  of  Burns 
in  Glasgow,  the  committee  is  now  all  sixes  and 
sevens  as  to  who  is  to  be  the  sculptor.    Some  say 
give  the  commission  to  a  man  enjoying  the  high- 
est position  in  the  profession,  such  as  Foley ; 
others,    give  it  to   Mr.  Ewing,   a  local  artist. 
"  Glasgow  has  two  able  sculptors,  Mr.  Mossman 
and  Mr.  Ewing,  and  Mr.  Mossman  having  done 
two  excellent  statues,  Mr.  Ewing's  turn_  has  now 
come ;"  and  others  are  for  a  competition,  but 
limited  to  Scottish  sculptors.    Because  that_  an 
artist  has  done  excellent  work  he  is  to  be  with- 
held from  an  opportunity  of  doing  more  is  an 
argument  that  I  do  not  irnderstand,  and  so  will 
not  consider ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  it  has  been 
said  that  Glasgow  has  two  able  sculptors  when  it 
has  three.    The  Atlantes  or  Caryatides  at  the 
Bank   of   Scotland,   by  William    Mossman  (a 
younger  brother),  have  been  pronounced  by  those 
best  able  to  judge  to  be  works  of  the  highest 
excellence.    To  me  it  seems  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Burns  statue  should  not  be  com- 
peted for,  and  that  there  are  several  why  it  should. 
The  fact  that  it  has  been  contributed  to  by  nearly 
thirty  thousand  persons  has  made  it  a  public 
matter — not  a  matter  for  one  artist  or  another 
unless  he  be  in  a  position  whose  supremacy  is 
undisputed. 

I  think  it  likely  that  our  "  upper  ten"  read  The 

*  This  suggestion  was  recently  made  by  Mr.  Bruce,  archi- 
tect, and  if  the  church  is  to  be  removed  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 


Building  News,  for  almost  immediately  after  I 
had  said  in  its  columns  that  Glasgow  should  bo 
just  boforo  sho  is  generous,  and  that  she  owed  a 
statuo  to  Campbell  before  sho  gave  it  to  Burns, 
there  was  hold  wliat  tho  newspapers  phrased  "  a 
most  influential  meeting  ;"  and  it  was  then  and 
there  resolved  to  take  immediate  moans  towards 
erecting  in  his  native  city  a  statue  of  the  poet  of 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Hope  ; "  £500  woro  at  once 
subscribed,  and  I  suppose  that  they  and  Hope  are 
lying  together  at  tho  bottom  of  Pandora's  box, 
for  neither  has  been  heard  of  since. 

Tho  twelfth  Exhibition  of  tho  Works  of  Modern 
Artists  has  just  been  closed.  Seven  hundred  and 
five  works  were  exhibited,  of  which  thirty-six 
were  "  architectural  drawings. "  Of  those  by 
local  architects,  "  Now  Buildings  for  Scottish 
Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society,"  by  Douglas 
and  Sellar,  early  attracted  attention,  from  not 
only  its  merit  as  an  architectural  composition, 
but  from  also  its  admirable  draughtsmanship  and 
colour.  "  Now  Warehouse,  corner  of  Gordon  and 
Union-streets,"  by  .John  Honeyman,  would  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  those  who,  like  myself,  have 
vainly  speculated  on  what  may  be  the  complete 
design  of  a  building  that  in  every  step  of  its  pro- 
gress is  showing  something  both  new  and  true, 
true  at  least  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  being 
erected,  and  that  is  more  than  can  bo  said  of  many 
buildings.  "  Design  for  Club  House,"  by  Alex- 
ander Skirving,  is  a  work  by  a  young  architect, 
and  rich  in  promise ;  although  in  especial  features 
there  may  be  the  exuberance  of  a  youthful  fancy, 
throughout  the  composition  there  reigns  an  un- 
disturbed dignity.  The  genius  is  warm  yet  pure, 
and  indicates  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  "  the  last 
of  the  Greeks."  As  should  be  expected,  there  are 
designs  of  great  excellence  by  other  architects. 
I  have  mentioned  what  appeared  to  me  as  spe- 
cialities. 

It  is  understood  that  "  architectural  drawings" 
are  no  favourites  with  hanging  committees.  In 
the  exhibition  now  closed  they  and  the  sculpture 
were  relegated  to  the  "  vestibule,",  a  low-ceiling'd 
lobby  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width.  No  wonder 
that  many  of  our  best  men  do  not  exhibit.  Might 
not  the  architects  occasionally  have  an  exhibition 
of  their  o  wn  ?  There  is  enough;of  material  within 
their  portfolios  and  upon  the  walls  of  their 
studios  ;  and  the  exhibition  by  Mr.  Honeyman  in 
London,  illustrative  of  churches  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  shows  what  even  one  man  can  acconi- 
plish  when  there  are  zeal  and  energy.  This 
collection,  made  by  Mr.  Honeyman,  would  of 
itself  be  a  feature  tliat  ought  to  be  interesting ,  to 
not  only  the  profession  but  the  public. 


THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ART.* 
(^Concluded  from  p.  529.) 

IN  the  same  paper  I  spoke  in  the  followin^ 
terms  of  the  greatest  of  the  early  promoters, 
and,  in  fact,  the  great  hero  and  Coryphaeus  of  our 
revival,  and  of  the  societies  which  were  formed 
throughout  the  country  for  the  furthering  of  the 
study  of  our  ancient  architecture.    "About  the 
time  I  am  referring  to,  an  immense  impulse  was 
giren  to  tho  reformation  of  architecture  by  tht 
earlier  publications  of  Pugin.    His  '  Contrasts, 
published  in  1836," — an  architectural /e^  d'esprit, 
placing  side  by  side,   in  somewhat  burlesqued 
contrast,  selections  from  Mediasval  and  modern 
works, —  "  while  it  enraged  the  majority  of  oui 
architects,  excited  others  most  strongly  to  press 
forward   toward   better   things.      His    '  Three 
Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Architecture,' 
which  appeared  in  1841,  was  a  gigantic  step  in 
advance.    It  grappled  at  onoe  with  all  the  falla- 
cies which  had  coi-rupted  modern  architecture, 
and  established  a  code  of  rules,  founded  upon 
common-sense,  utility,    and  truth  ;    while  his 
'  Apology,'  which  came  out  a  little  later,  showed 
the  necessity  of  falling  back  upon  our  national 
style,  and  its  ready  applicability  to  every  require- 
ment of  our  day.    In  the  meantime  the  success  of 
his  own  personal  labours  was  truly  astonishing. 
Not  only  wore  the  advances  he  made  in  the  re- 
vival of  Pointed  architecture  most  rapid,  showing 
genius   in  every  touch — this  was,  in  fact,  the 
smallest  of  his  achievements — he  actually  revived 
by  his  own  personal  exertions  nearly  every  one  of 
its   subsidiary  arts :  architectural  carving  and 
sculpture,  stained   glass,    decorative  painting, 
metal-work — whether  in  brass  or  wrought  iron— 


'■Sir  Geo.  Gilbem  Scott's  last  lectureat  the  Boyal 
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gold  and  silver  work,  enamelling,  embroidery, 
woven  textures,  paporhangings, encaustic  tiles,  tho 
manufacture  of  furniture,  and  oven  of  ordinary 
household  crockery-ware— all  felt  the  impress  of 
his  hand  and  of  his  genius. 

"  Shortly  aftor  Pugin  became  publicly  known, 
tho  same  course  began  to  be  vigorously  taken  up 
in  our  owu  Church.  Tho  societies  formed  in 
connection  with  both  Universities  were  followed 
up  by  others  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  That 
vigorous  periodical,  the  Er.deniolor/ist  ....  did 
immense  service  in  exposing  the  desecration  and 
degradation  to  which  our  old  churches  were 
subjected,  and  in  promulgating  correct  princi- 
ples of  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  an-ango- 
ment. 

"  A  noble  feeling  for  tho  subject  rapidly  spread 
itsolf  among  all  classes.  The  zeal  for  church 
building  and  restoration  greatly  outran  tho  in- 
creased knowledge,  acts  of  individual  munificence 
multiplied  on  all  hands,  and  an  entirely  new  state 
of  things  came  about." 

Two  more  decades  have  nearly  passed  over  our 
revival  since  I  thus  chronicled  its  progress  ;  and, 
if  it  has  had  (as  has  been  my  own  painful  ex- 
perience) reverses  to  deplore,  it  has  had  a  con- 
tinued series  of  successes  to  rejoice  over;  and  if 
its  early  ardour  has  at  all  sobered  down,  this  has 
served,  for  the  most  part,  to  give  steadiness  and 
maturity  to  its  efforts  ;  and  anyhow,  it  now 
possesses  architects  and  other  artists  of  distin- 
guished talents  to  carry  on  tho  work,  and,  while 
it  has  long  held  absolute  possession  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical architecture  of  the  day,  it  now  adds  to 
this  many  of  the  most  important  of  our  secular 
buildings. 

Its  success  has  been  indeed  enormous  ;  yet  its 
failures  and  drawbacks  have  been  in  proportioa 
to  it.  Its  artistic  merit  has  been  limited  to  those 
who  have  followed  it  up  with  an  earnest  and 
generous  enthusiasm,  for  it  has  unhappily  been 
practically  followed  up  by  a  mixed  multitude  who 
view  it  as  a  fashion  of  the  day,  by  which  pro- 
fessional practice  is  to  be  obtained,  but  are  de- 
void of  all  ardour  and  love  for  what  they  are  en- 
<ragod  upon.  The  consequence  is  that,  while  we 
have  a  certain  proportion  of  now  churches  and 
other  buildings  which  need  not  shrink  from  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  have 
a  swarm  of  others — mero  cold-blooded,  heartless 
travesties- a  disgrace  to  our  age,  and  a  disfigure- 
ment'to  our  towns  ;  but,  worse  still,  while  a  mino- 
rity (as  I  fear)  of  our  ancient  churches  havo 
been  repaired  or  restored  by  men  who  treat  them 
with  a  loving  care,  and  with  studious  and  intel- 
ligent reverence,  a  large  proportion  are  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  mere  pretenders— often 
not  architects  at  all — who  have  no  knowledge  of, 
or  reverence  for,  the  treasures  committed  to  their 
unworthy  hands,  and  who  have  done  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  rob  our  country  of  one  of  its 
richest  inheritances— its  genuine  and  indigenous 
architecture. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  drawback  to  the  Gothic 
revival. 

It  suffers  also  from  a  degree  of  capriciousness, 
even  among  its  abler  and  more  art-loving  fol- 
lowers, who,  jealous,  perhaps,  or  contemptuous  of 
others,  refuse  to  co-operate  in  any  steady  pur- 
pose, and  who,  morbidly  keen  in  their  percep- 
tions of  beauty,  are  apt  to  follow  momentary 
fancies — now  favouring  one  typo,  and  now  another 
—and,  perhaps,  reviving  styles  little  allied  to 
their  purpose,  as  if  the  object  of  the  age  were  to 
revive  just  for  revival's  sake,  lather  than  to 
gather  in  these  extraneous  beauties  to  enrich  tho 
resources  and  to  widen  the  capabilities  of  one  re- 
ceived style.  This  tendency  seems  to  threaten 
the  noble  movement  with  premature  decay, 
though  I  do  trust  that  there  remains  earnestness 
and  steadiness  of  heart  enough  to  aveit  this 
danger,  and  to  guide  these  artistic  strivings  into 
a  healthy  channel,  and  cause  them  to  add  new- 
life  to  the  general  movement. 

It  is,  in  truth,  as  yet  unsettled  whether  we 
should  concentrate  our  revival  on  one  phase  of 
the  old  style,  or  whether,  as  the  ancients  did 
with  their  "orders,  we  should  use  them  ad  libitum. 
The  one  seems  somewhat  artificial,  the  other 
somewhat  too  eclectic  ;  but  solfitur  amimlando, 
and  perhaps  this  discursiveness  I  have  been  re-' 
gretting  may  promote  that  solution. 

I  have  found,  as  I  went  on,  that  the  scheme  of 
my  lecture  was  much  too  extensive  for  the  time  at 
my  command.  I  had  intended  to  say  something  of 
the  application  of  the  sister  arts  to  architecture, 
as  well  as  on  the  subordinate  and  allied  arts.  I 
must  omit  this;  nor  do  I  much  regret  it,  as  I 
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trust  I  shall  bo  succooded  by  men  better  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  aubjoct. 

I  will  close  my  lecture — itself  the  last  of  my 
long  but  disjeetoil  series — with  a  few  words  of 
advice  to  urchitectui'al  students. 

First  of  iill,  I  would  repeat  what  I  once  heai-d 
from  thiit  accomplished  artist  who  formerly  graced 
this  chair — Professor  Cookerell — that  the  first 
rule  for  success  in  art  is  the  same  which  the  wise 
man  laid  down  with  reference  to  morals,  "  Keep 
thy  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  life."  If  the  inmost  heart  of  the  student 
is  purely  and  earnestly  devoted,  with  generous 
ardour  and  enthusiasm,  to  his  woi'k,  ypu  may 
make  pretty  sure  of  his  success  ;  but,  if  he 
follows  it  up  in  a  cold,  perfunctory  spirit  ;  from 
a  sense  of  duty  or  self-interest  rather  than  of 
earnest  love,  whatever  may  be  his  success  in  a 
merely  professional  point  of  view,  he  will  never 
do  any  good  in  a  higher  and  an  artistic  sense. 
The  first  thing,  then  to  encouruge  is  a  loving 
zeal  for  the  a,rt  you  have  chosen. 

The  nest  aim  is  self-culture,  and  that  of  a  two- 
fold kind  :  the  cultivation  at  once  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  form  of  art  which  you  sebct  as 
your  groundwork,  and  of  a  personal  artistic  power 
to  work  in  it. 

In  these  days  of  miscellaneous  distraction,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  advice  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
groundwork  of  study.  Having  no  actual  style 
belonging  to  our  age,  you  must  choose  between 
the  two  Renaissances — the  Classic  and  the  Gothic, 
— as  best  you  may. 

It  was  my  own  lot,  arising  from  the  period  at 
which  I  commenced,  to  have  been  trained  in  one 
(at  its  deadest  period),  and  to  have,  from  the  love 
of  it,  trained  myself  in  the  other ;  but  I  will 
suppose,  for  simplicity's  sake,  a  single  and  simple 
choice.  Nor  is  it  for  me  to  dictate,  were  it  in  my 
power  to  do  so,  what  that  choice  should  be. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  that,  your  choice  being 
made,  you  must  study  with  all  diligence,  and 
with  the  most  assiduous  attention,  the  best  and 
purest  examples  of  the  stylo  you  have  chosen  ; 
making  yourself  throughly  acquainted  with  it 
from  its  very  root  to  its  minutest  details,  and 
using  every  endeavour  to  catch  the  true  artistic 
spirit  of  the  style  in  its  best  phases. 

If  Classic  architecture  (whether  antique  or  as 
revived)  be  your  aim,  you  are  at  some  disadvan- 
tage from  not  having  within  your  reach  its  most 
authentic  examples.  Books  and  the  works  of 
our  own  best  architects  must  supply  the  need 
till  you  have  opportunity  to  study  it  in  its  native 
land. 

if  Gothic  architecture  is  that  on  which  your 
loving  choice  has  fallen,  you  are  most  happily 
situated.  Then  you  are  not  studying  an  imported 
art,  but  that  of  your  own  country  ;  you  have  not 
to  travel  widely  from  home  to  study  its  noblest 
productions,  for  they  are  at  your  very  doors  ;  you 
have  not  to  go  through  a  long  course  of  book- 
study,  treating  of  examples  of  art  which  you 
have  no  means  of  seeing  and  studying  with  your 
own  eyes  ;  but,  though  not  rejecting  books,  you 
may  go  from  them  to  the  originals  and  judge  of 
them  for  yourselves.  Even  if  kept  pretty  closely 
in  London  or  its  vicinity,  you  do  not  want  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study,  from  its  noblest  productions, 
of  the  art  of  your  choice.  The  glorious  fane  of 
S.Peter  at  Westminster  supplies  an  inexhaustible 
fund  for  study,  while  the  history  of  Medijeval 
art  may  be  followed  up  by  the  aid  of  such  ex- 
amples as  the  Chapel  in  the  Tower,  the  Temple 
Church,  S.  Saviour's,  Westminster  Hall,  Crosby 
and  Eltham  Hall,  and  other  minor  examples ; 
while  an  hour's  run  will  take  you  to  the  stupend- 
ous church  of  England's  protomartyr,  which 
equals  its  sister  abbey  as  a  fund  of  artistic  study 
and  information.  The  advice,  the  a,  I  give  to  the 
student  of  Mediaeval  art  is:  Lose  no  opportuuitv  of 
studying  and  carefully  sketching  from  old  ex- 
amples, wherever  they  may  be  found  ;  nor,  I 
would  add,  should  you  neglect  the  aid  afTorded 
by  collections  of  o Ejects  of  study  such  as  our 
museums  contain  ;  but  study  not  only  the  mere 
fact,  but  the  sjoirit  and  sentiment  of  the  style  you 
are  learning. 

This,  however,  alone  is  but  the  skeleton.  You 
miist  clothe  it  with  muscles,  and  breathe  into  it 
the  breath  of  life,  by  the  direct  culture  of  your 
own  individual  artistic  power.  Make  yourselves 
artists  —  not  so  much  artists  in  the  lower  sense  of 
being  able  to  make  your  ideas  look  well  on  paper, 
as  in  tho  incomparably  more  important  sense  of 
making  your  works  really  noble  works  of  art  in 
reality  and  in  execution.  It  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance to  any  but  yourself  whether  your  draw- 
ings look  well  ;   but  it  is  of  infinite  importance 


that  your  works,  when  carried  out,  should  be  really 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  should  produce  the 
impression  on  the  mind  which  they  ought  to  pro- 
duce. 

Make  yourselves,  then,  artists,  not  alone  in 
respect  of  more  architecture  itself,  but  in  respect 
also  of  its  allied  arts  ;  in  respect  of  architectural 
sculpture,  in  respect  of  painted  decorations,  in 
respect  of  figure-sculpture  and  of  figure-painting 
in  foi-ms  suited  to  architecture  ;  of  painted  glass, 
mosaic  work,  metal  work,  and  all  the  subordin- 
ate arts.  I  do  not  say  that  you  should  really  prac- 
tise these  arts  yourselves,  but  by  training  youi'- 
selves  in  them  you  will  become  fitted  to  direct, 
guide,  and  check  those  you  employ,  or  who  are 
made  your  art  colleagues. 

Few,  indeed,  of  us  have  as  yet  come  up  to  the 
standard, — -vei'y  few  have  even  ai)proached  it. 
I  address  you  as  the  rising  generation  of  archi- 
tects, andurgeyoutodo  whatyourimmpdiateprede- 
cessors  have,  for  the  most  part,  failed  of  having 
the  means  of  doing.  Let  your  new  generation 
go  far  beyond  its  predecessors.  It  is  not  for  us 
moderns  to  be  content  with  a  standard  of  our  own 
degenerate  age.  To  "measure  ourselves  liy  our- 
selves, and  to  compare  ourselves  'with  ourselves,  " 
is  never  the  part  of  wisdom.  Set,  rather,  before 
yourselves  a  standard  of  glorious  days  of  old  ;  and 
remonbering  always  tho  rightnoble  CatccnaPatnun, 
whose  successors  you  will  be,  make  it  your  first 
endeavour  to  raise  yourselves  to  a  level  worthy  of 
your  parentage,  and  then  to  press  ardently  on- 
wards, if  Providence  shall  permit,  to  ever  new 
nad  higher  attainments. 


THE  POLISH  BUILDING  TRADE. 

THE  impulse  to  trade  consequent  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  of  1870  was  not  without 
its  influence  on  the  trade,  commerce,  and  agri- 
culture of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  1871. 
Immediately  on  the  dispersal  of  the  German 
armies  the  labour  market  was  more  abundantly 
supplied,  and  a  far  from  inconsiderable  number 
of  hands  returned  to  Poland  who  had  actually 
taken  part  in  tho  war  and  served  in  the  German 
armies.  Lieut.  Col.  Mansfield  gives  some  inter- 
esting pai-ticulars  respecting  the  trade  of  this 
ancient  kingdom,  so  far  as  the  building  interest 
is  concerned.  In  the  town  of  Warsaw  there  are 
3  steam  mills,  1  paint  and  varnish  factory, 
3  brick-kilns,  3  joiners'  works  factories,  and  3  glue 
factories.  The  government  of  Kalish  enumei-ate 
186  brick-kilns,  and  23  saw-mills  ;  the  govern- 
ment of  Petrokow,  67  brick-kilns,  75  saw-mills, 
and  18  lime-kilns  and  cement-mills  ;  the  govern- 
ment of  Radom,  7  steam-mills,  and  12  brick- 
kilns ;  the  government  of  Kielce,  66  saw-mills  and 
48  brick-kilns  ;  the  government  of  Lublin,  7  saw- 
mills and  43  brick-kilns ;  and  the  remaining 
governments  of  Siedlce,  Plock,  and  Lomza,  50 
saw-mills  and  89  brick-kilns. 

With  the  cessation  of  building  the  hrickmakers 
have  diminished  the  number  of  kilns  in  operation, 
and  there  has  been  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of 
bricks  ;  and  thus,  although  the  brick  trade  may 
be  said  to  be  somewhat  depressed,  the  price  of 
the  product  is  largely  augmented. 


CH0RCHES    AND  CHAPELS. 

BlGBURT. — The  pariah  church  of  Bigbury, 
Devon,  was  re-opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  after  restoration.  The  church 
consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  and  a 
chapel  called  the  "  court  aisle  chapel,"  on  the 
south  side  of  tho  church.  The  original  church 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  only 
portions  of  this  edifice  now  existing  are  the 
chancel  and  the  western  tower ;  the  rest  of  the 
church  was  built  about  the  year  1400,  and  the 
work  is  remarkable  for  the  refinement  of  its 
details.  The  work  of  the  present  restoration  has 
consisted  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave  arcade 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  chancel  and  aisle,  and 
the  porch.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  throughout 
were  in  a  thoroughly  bad  state,  and  had  to  be 
altogether  renewed  on  the  model  of  the  original 
roofs.  The  chancel  seats  are  of  English  oak. 
The  windows  throughout  the  church  are  nearly 
all  new,  but  great  care  has  been  taken  to  retain 
every  feature  of  the  original  building,  or  to  re- 
produce them.    The  stone  used  in  the  windows  is 


Polyphant  and  Beerstono.  Tho  cost  of  the 
restoration  amounts  to  £1,200,  and  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sodding, 
architect,  of  Bristol ;  tho  builder  being  Mr. 
Pearse,  of  Modbury. 

BiTCiiFiELD. — The  fine  old  church  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalen  is  about  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
the  accumulated  whitewash  of  ages,  and  the 
fabric  carefully  strengthened  and  restored.  By 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  the  architect  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  the  carved  oak 
roof  is  to  be  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  plaster 
ceiling,  tho  decayed  timbers  are  to  be  replaced, 
and  the  old  lead  recast  on  the  site  and  relaid. 
The  chancel,  built  ten  years  ago,  is  to  bo  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  a  floor  of  Minton's  tiles, 
and  choir  seats.  The  north  wall  of  the  chancel 
is  to  bo  pierced  by  a  pointed  arch,  giving  access 
to  the  eastern  end  of  the  north  aisle,  which 
will  be  utilised  as  an  organ  chamber,  and 
vestry.  The  doors  and  seats  will  be  all  new. 
Messrs.  Rudd  and  Son,  of  Grantham,  are  the  con- 
tractors. 

Bromley. — The  parish  church  of  S.  Peter  and 
S.  Paul,  Bromley,  Kent,  was  reopened  on  Thurs- 
day, the  8th  inst.,  after  being  closed  for  some 
time  for  restoration.  Owing  to  some  ecclesiastical 
objections  to  tho  proposed  chancel,  none  of  the 
walls  of  the  edifice  have  been  interfered  with; 
the  only  alteration  in  the  external  appearance  of 
the  church  is  at  tho  west  end.  The  old  western 
dorway  of  nave  has  been  divested  of  its  cement 
dressings,  and  a  new  stone  label  mould,  with 
foliated  bosses,  has  been  placed  over  it.  In 
cutting  away  the  rough-cast  for  this,  the  remains 
of  an  old  window  were  found,  proving  that  the 
present  west  wall  is  old.  The  west  window  of 
the  tower,  reopened  and  renewed,  has  all  its 
mouldings  faithfully  copied  from  the  scanty 
remnants  found.  The  old  belfry  door,  though 
enlarged  as  an  egress  for  the  congregation,  is 
also  a  copy  of  its  predecessor.  The  old  lumber- 
room  has  been  changed  into  a  vestibule  opening 
to  the  church  by  the  lofty  arch  that  was  formerly 
blocked  up  by  brickwork.  The  ringers'  floor, 
which  was  previously  below  the  west  window,  is 
now  above  that  and  the  arch.  The  western 
gallery  has  been  altered  so  as  to  have  a  steeper 
slope.  A  new  pulpit  of  teak  and  wainscot 
oak  has  been  providecl,  executed  by  Mr.  Forsyth  ; 
the  reredos  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Almond.  The  old  Norman  font  has  been  brought 
out  from  the  north-west  angle,  and  instead  of  its 
old  brick  base  it  now  stands  upon  five  carved 
columns  of  Caen  stone,  with  shafts  of  green 
Genoa  marble.  The  wox'ks  have  been  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  George  and 
Vaughan,  ai-chitects,  by  Mr.  Arnaud,  of  Bromley, 
the  amount  of  the  general  contract  being 
£1,717,  and  the  reredos  and  pulpit  have  cost 
£230. 

Cardtnham. — The  church  of  Cardynham,  near 
Bodmin,  Cornwall,  was  reopened  on  Friday 
week.  The  improvements  have  chiefly  been 
made  in  tho  chancel,  which  is  of  greater  antiquity 
than  the  body  of  the  church.  A  good  east  win- 
dow, of  Early  Decorated  character,  has  been 
inserted.  It  has  three  lights,  and  the  subjects  of 
the  stained  glass  are  the  Ascension,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  our  Lord  appearing  to  S.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene. The  artist  is  Mr.  Jas.  P.  Warrington, 
There  is  also  a  small  two-light  window  in  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  executed  by  Messrs.  E. 
and  S.  Beer,  of  Exeter,  the  subjects  being  the 
Acts  of  Charity.  The  insertion  of  a  new  east 
window  necessitated  the  removal  of  some  high 
oak  panelling — the  old  altar-piece.  Beliind  it, 
and  at  the  sides,  several  interesting  features  were 
discovered — an  Early  English  arched  tomb  in  the 
north  wall,  three  arched  sedilia  recesses  in  the 
south  wall ;  and  in  the  east,  two  piscinas  of  good 
character.  This  wall  had  been  re-constructed, 
and  tw^o  picturesque  memorial  crosses  had  been 
built  up  in  it,  their  outline  just  showing  in  the 
facing.  These  crosses  have  been  set  up  in  the 
churchyard,  and  the  chancel  re-built,  with  resto- 
ration of  the  old  features,  and  newly  roofed.  The 
vestry  has  also  been  rebuilt.  The  works  have 
been  executed  ;  the  masonry  by  Messrs.  Bone  and 
Son,  builders,  of  Liskeard ;  and  the  carpenters' 
and  roof  work  by  Mr.  Oliver,  of  Bodmin,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Ashworth,  architect,  of 
Exeter. 

DuLAVlCH. — The  corner-stone  of  tho  new  church 
of  S.  Peter,  Lordship-lane,  Dulwich,  was  laid  on 
the  1st  instant.  The  church  is  Gothic  in  style, 
and  will  be  built  of  brick,  faced  externally  with 
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Kentish  ragstono,  and  internally  withornamontal 
and  colom-od  bricks  arranged  in  pattorns.  Ihe 
total  length  when  completed  will  be  JiOft.,  but  it 
is  not  intended  to  finish  the  whole  at  once,  the 
present  contract  (£7,800)  comprising  the  erection 

The 


if  tho  cbancol,  orKan-ehambor,  aisles,  portion  of 


towor,  and  tho  principal  part  of  the  nava 
^ost  end  will  be  closed  temporarily  oy  bnckwork, 
but  it  is  intended  to  build  a  gallery  at  this  end 
and  to  insert  a  large  wheel  window.    Ihe  roo 
will    bo   cpon-timborod,  of    pine,  stained  and 
varnished,  covered  externally  witli  slates.  Ihe 
columns  in  the  chancel  will  be  of  l^ouge  Royal 
marble,  while  the  ornamental  features  of  the 
-walls  of  tho  nave  will  be  executed  in  Pether's 
patent  bricks.    When  the  funds  permit,  it  is  m- 
tondod  to  add  a  spire  to  the  towor,  rising  to  a 
total  height  of  172ft.    Messrs.  Downs,  of  Union- 
Btroot,  Borough,  are  the  builders,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Bany   is  the  architect.    The  present  contract 
■will   provide  accommodation  for  700  persons. — 
S  Saviour's  Church,  Herne-hill,Dulwich,  was  re- 
cently reopened,  after  alteration  and  enlargement. 
Although  only  erected  in  180',),  the  church  proved 
to  be  too  small  for  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly 
growing  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary some  months  ago  to  enlarge  it.    Tho  en- 
largement consists  in  lengthening  tho  church  Gft., 
and  the  erection  of  a  chancel  semi-hexagonal  m 
plan.    Tho  enlarged  space  permits  of  a  vestry 
and  organ-chamber  on  the  north  side,  the  organ 
being  removed  from  the  wost  gallery,  where  it 
formerly  stood,  the  gallery  being  thus  made  avail- 
able for  an  increased  number  of  persons.  The 
former  pulpit,  which  was  of  wood,  has  been  re- 
moved, and  replaced  by  one  of  Bath  stone,  richly 
carved,  with  Mansfield  columns  and  Devonshire 
marble  intermixed.    The  reredos  is  also  of  Bath 
stone,  the  front   and  sides  having  arcades  in 
red  Mansfield  stone,  the  walls  under  the  windows 
of  the  chancel  being  similarly  finished  and  deco- 
rated.   The  entire  length  of  the  church  as  en- 
larged is  116ft.     The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  C. 
Bartleet,  of  Old  Broad  Street,  and  the  contractors 
-were  Messrs.  Wood,  of  Mile-End.    The  cost  of 
the  enlargement  has  been  upward  of  £3,000. 


and  north  aisle.  The  arches  of  the  nave  are 
carried  on  rod  Mansfield  stone  columns,  having 
richly-moulded  caps.  Tho  interior  of  the  building 
is  plastered,  but  the  exterior  is  faced  with  rod 
stock  bricks,  having  ornamontal  and  blue  brick 
bands  and  a  few  stone  dressings.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  slates  of  two  tints  arranged  in 
bands.  The  chancel  is  laid  with  Minton's  tiles. 
Tho  font,  which  is  of  elaborate  design,  consists 
of  Caen  stone  with  shafts  of  Devonshire  marble 
and  bases  of  red  Mansfield  stone,  and  was  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Williams  and  Millson,  of  City- 
road,  Manchester.  The  church  is  warmed  by 
moans  of  hot  air,  the  apparatus  having  been  pro- 
vided by  Messrs.  Shillito  and  Shorland,  of  Man- 
chester. Tho  church  is  seated  for  035  persons, 
the  sittings  for  530  being  free.  Tho  work  was 
let  in  separate  contracts. 

Peckiiam.— Camden  Church,  Peckham,  is  about 
to  bo  materially  enlarged,  from  drawings  pre- 
pared by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  K.A.  Last  year  it  was 
proposed  either  to  build  an  entirely  now  church 
or  to  enlarge  the  present  building,  and  the  latter 
course  having  been  decided  upon.  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott  (who  carried  out  the  construction  of  the 
chancel  some  years  ago)  was  consulted,  and  he 
recommended  the  rebuilding  of  tho  transepts  in 
harmony  with  the  chancel,  with  a  view  of  making 
a  permanent  improvement,  instead  of  a  tempo- 
rary enlargement.  The  final  drawings  of  Sir  G. 
G.  Scott  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Meakin  (the  acting  architect),  and  the  projected 
enlargement,  which  will  provide  400  extra 
sittings,  will  be  proceeded  with  at  once,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £3,500. 


Glasgow.— On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of 
May,  the  Cowcaddens  "Free"  Church  was 
opened  for  Divino  worship.  The'  site  is  at  a 
corner,  and  the  style  is  Classic.  It  has  back  and 
side  galleries,  is  lighted  by  windows  under  the 
galleries  and  in  the  clerestory,  and  can  accommo- 
date 1,054  persons.  The  cost,  including  a  hall 
for  meetings,  classes,  &c.,  is  £8,000.  Architects  : 
Messrs.  Douglas  &  Sellars,  Glasgow. 

GLoncESTERSHlRE.— The  memorial  stone  of 
a  new  Baptist  Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Chalford, 
Gloucestershire.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
Romanesque,  the  walling  and  dressings  being  of 
freestone,  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
chapel  is  to  seat  450  persons,  and  to  cost  about 
£1,600.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester, 
and  tho  builder  Mr.  Drew,  of  Chalford. 

Oldham. — St.  Stephen's  and  all  Martyrs', 
Lower  Moor,  was  consecrated  on  Wednesday  last, 
by  Bishop  Fraser,  of  Manchester.  The  style  is 
of  the  Early  Geometric  Gothic.  The  external 
■walls  throughout  are  faced  with  Oldham  Edge 
Stone,  and  the  dressings  of  Summit  Stone.  It 
consists  of  chancel,  28ft.  long  by  25ft.  wide ; 
nave,  92ft.  long  by  25ft.  wide  ;  north  and  south 
aisles,  porch,  vestries,  and  organ-chamber.  The 
height  to  the  ridge  of  nave-roof  is  43ft.,  and  the 
interior  presents  a  very  imposing  appearance.  A 
tower  and  spire  114ft.  high  will  form  a  special 
feature  in  the  building.  The  spire  will,  how- 
ever, not  be  finished  at  present.  Accommodation 
has  been  provided  for  over  500,  including  a  great 
number  of  free  sittings.  Tho  cost  of  the  build- 
ing ^lp  to  the  present  time  amounts  to  about 
£3,500.  The  work  has  been  let  to  several  con- 
tractors resident  in  this  town,  whose  names  we 
annex.  Mr.  Henthorn  executed  the  stonework  ; 
Mr.  Emmanuel  Whittaker,  carpenters'  and  joiners' 
■work ;  Mr.  Jackson,  slating  ;  Messrs.  Sharpies  and 
Buckley,  plumbing  ;  and  Messrs.  Edmundson,  of 
Manchester,  the  glazing.  The  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
•the  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  of  this  town, 
■who  also  prepared  the  plans  for  the  schools 
adjoining,  which  were  erected  last  year. 

Oldhajh. — On  Friday  last,  the  Bishop  of  Man" 
Chester  consecrated  the  new  church  of  S.  Andrew, 
Oldh.am,  just  erected  at  a  cost  of  £4,400.  The 
church  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
south  transept,  chancel,  organ-chamber,  and 
■vestry,  ■with  a  tower  at  the  junction  of  the  vestry 


Peterboeough  Cathedral. — Some  little  time 
since  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral  settled  down  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  (Sir  Gilbert 
Scott)  directed  it  to  be  shored  up.  It  is  has  now 
been  determined  to  underpin  it,  and  the  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  of  Peter- 
boroutrh.  The  workmen  employed  have  reached 
peat,  on  which,  as  it  appears,  the  foundations  of 
the  walls  were  laid  without  previous  preparation. 
This  discovery  is  considered  to  account  for  the 
settling  of  the  wall. 

Sale. — On  Monday  week  the  foundation-stone 
of  a  new  Presbyterian  Church  was  laid  at  Sale. 
The  building  will  be  in  the  Early  Decorated  style, 
built  of  parpoint  stone  with  Runcorn  stone 
dressing.  The  church  is  to  be  approached  by  a 
good  sized  vestibule,  is  sixty  feet  in  length  by 
forty  feet  in  width,  and  will  seat  about  600 
people.  A  gallery  will  be  placed  over  the  main 
entrance.  On  the  north  side  of  the  vestibule  an 
occasional  room  is  formed,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
church  there  will  be  a  session  room,  a  vestry,  a 
schoolroom,  forty-five  feet  by  thirty  feet,  and  a 
class-room.  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Oldham,  of  Man- 
chester, are  the  architects. 

S.  Andre^w's  Church,  Oldham. — This  church 
was  consecrated  by  the  I?ishop  of  Manchester  on 
Friday  last.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows:  — 
Nave,  70ft.  by  28ft. ;  aisles,  12ft.  6in.  wide ; 
chancel,  22ft.  long,  and  the  same  T;\^idth  as  tho 
nave  ;  south  transept,  28ft.  by  16ft. ;  to^n-er,  9ft. 
square  inside,  placed  in  the  angle  between  vestry 
and  north  aisle.  The  organ-chamber  and  vestry 
one  on  each  side  of  the  chancel.  The  roofs 
are  open  to  the  apex,  and  are  plastered  between 
the  principals,  the  height  of  nave  and  chancel- 
roofs  being  the  same— viz.,  47ft.  6in.  The  build- 
ing is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  tower 
hal  only  been  carried  high  enough  to  form  a  porch 
over  the  entrance,  but  it  is  to  be  completed  as 
soon  as  the  funds  will  permit.  The  total  cost  of 
the  building  as  now  erected  is  about  £4,400,  a 
large  amount  being  expended  in  foundations, 
owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  site.  The 
pulpit,  reading-desk,  font,  and  tiling  of  chancel 
were  gifts  from  various  friends.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  .Tohn  Lowe,  of  Manchester,  the  work 
being  nearly  all  done  by  Oldham  tradesmen. 

TnR  City  Temple. — This  large  building,  de- 
signed by  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  and 
contracted  for  by  Messrs.  George  Myers  and  Sons, 
is  being  erected  upon  the  Holborn  Viaduct  for 
the  congregation  of  the  old  Poultry  Chapel.  The 
cost  of  the  site  and  structure  is  estimated  to  ex- 
ceed £56,000.  The  edifice  will  consist  of  two 
stories,  the  lower  being  of  the  Roman  Doric,  and 
tho  upper  in  the  Corinthian  order.  The  centre 
of  the  principal  front  is  formed  by  a  recessed 
portico.  The  whole  area  of  the  building,  with 
the  exception  of  the  staircases  in  the  four  angles, 
is  thro^n  n  into  the  gallery,  and  thus  a  space  of 


120ft.  in  length  and  63ft.  in  width  is  obtained. 
The  basement  contains  a  schoolhouse,  (;4ft.  by 
57it,and  18ft.  in  height;  also  a  ladios'  committee- 
room,  41ft.  by  25ft.  The  City  Temple,  thus 
arranged,  will  accommodate  2,500  people.  Tho 
memorial-stono  of  tlio  temple  will  be  hold  on 
Monday  next  by  Dr.  Binney. 

Whituy. — The  first  portion  of  S.  Matthew's 
Church,  Grosmont,  Whitby,  consisting  of  chancel, 
organ-chambers,  and  lower  part  of  tower,  is  now 
being  carried  out  undor  the  direction  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Charles  N.  Armfield,  York 
Diocesan  surveyors,  and  J.  Mitoliell  Bottomley, 
of  Whitby.  The  whole  of  the  interior  is  lined 
with  ashlar  work  from  the  Swinstay  Moor 
quarries.  The  roof  is  boarded  to  the  curve  of 
tho  principals,  and  divided  by  moulded  ribs  into 
panels,  which  are  intended  to  be  ornamented  in 
colour  from  designs  by  Mr.  Armtiold.  Tlio  east 
window  consists  of  three  lancet  lights.  The 
altar  will  be  approached  by  seven  stops.  In  the 
south  wall  will  be  sedilia  and  piscina.  The 
whole  of  tho  windows  are  to  be  filled  with  stained 
glass,  and  the  floors  laid  throughout  with  en- 
caustic tiles. 

BUILDIKG8. 

Cowley. — On  Tuesday  week  Prince  Leopold 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  now  National 
Hospital  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  for  incurables, 
at  Cowley,  Oxford.  Probably  not  less  than 
£50,000  will  be  required  for  its  completion,  but 
the  building  will  be  carried  on  gradually,  as  tho 
funds  may  allow.  The  building  will  consist  of  a 
large  quadrangle  surrounded  by  a  cloister,  with 
rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  single  patients 
and  patients  in  pairs.  The  building  will  be  in 
the  Early  Perpendicular  style,  while  tho  church 
will  be  in  the  Early  Decorated  stylo.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  accommodate  150  patients,  with  the 
large  staff  which  will  be  necessary  to  aid  the 
class  of  sufferers  which  will  be  admitted,  and  the 
church  will  be  spacious  enough  to  contain  1,000 
persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge, 
20,  Princess-street,  Cavendish-square,  and  S. 
Aldate's,  Oxford,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Honour 
&  Castle,  of  Russell-street,  Osney. 

LouTiL — The  new  hospital  and  dispensary  at 
Louth  was  opened  on  Saturday  last  by  H.  Chaplin, 
Esq.,  M.P.  It  is  of  Gothic  design,  and  consists  of 
inner  hall,  accident  ward,  men's  and  women's 
wai'ds,ch)i  Iron's  ditto;  and  verandahs  with  fine  vie-.v 
of  the  noble  church-tower  and  spire  ;  kitchen,  bath- 
rooms, lavatories,  &c.  The  dispensary  depart- 
ment is  quite  distinct,  with  waiting-room,  20ft. 
by  14ft.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  venti- 
lation; there  are  shafts  in  the  walls,  and  channels 
in  the  floors,  with  sliding-grating.  "  Galton  " 
stoves  have  been  fixed  in  the  wards.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  Moorgate-street, 
London,  and  the  work  ■was  carried  out  by  Mr.  C. 
Clark,  builder,  &c.,  of  Louth,  at  a  cost  of  i;l,500. 


Manchester. — On  Monday,  new  girls'  schools 
in  connection  with  S.  Thomas'  Church,  Ardwick, 
Manchester,  were  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  3Ian- 
chester.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  and  site  has 
been  £4,200,  and  accommodation  is  provided  for 
380  children.  Messrs.  Royle  and  Bennett,  of 
Manchester,  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Ellis,  of  Hulme,  the  builder.  The  schools  are 
heated  by  the  Manchester  School  Grates," 
which  are  now  coming  into  general  use,  and  of 
which  Messrs.  Shillito  and  Shorland,  of  Stretford- 
road,  Manchester,  are  the  patentees  and  manu- 
facturers. 

Newchurch. — On  Saturday  last,  new  national 
schools  at  Newchurch,  Lancashire,  were  opened 
by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.  The  building  is 
Gothic  in  style,  and  has  cost  £1,400,  exclusive  of 
site.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  250  scholars. 
The  schools  are  built  of  stone,  and  have  open 
timbered  roofs.  There  is  a  large  general  school, 
59ft.  by  19ft.,  and  an  infants'  school,  30ft.  by  18ft. 
There  are  two  class-rooms,  10ft.  by  12ft.,  two  largo 
lobbies  for  stores,  hats,  &c.,  and  two  largo  rooms 
beneath  the  infants'  school  for  stores,  &c. 

QuEENBORODGH. — The  new  Elementary  Schools 
at  Queenborough,  Kent,  were  formally  opened  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  new  schools  were  built 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Adkins,  of  Faver- 
Eham,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar,  of  Rochester.  They 
will  afford  accommodation  for  220  children — 60 
boys,  90  girls,  and  70  infants,  and  comprise  a 
boys'  schoolroom  32ft.  by  20ft.,  a  girls'  20ft.  by 
22h.,  a  class-room  16ft.  by  20ft.,  and  an  infant 
schoolroom  20ft.  by  2Sft.  Tho  total  cost  is 
£1,562. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wo  do  not  hold  ourselvss  responsible  for  tho  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  brielly 
as  pos.sihle,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  tho  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Otiii  Reaprrs.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  \\'}\o  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDTTOK,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVKNT-QAEDEN,  W.O. 

Cheques  and  Post-ofBoo  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  fid.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  lino  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  Od.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance. ) 
Nineteen  shillings  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  Unite  1  Kingdom.  To  the  Uniteil  States 
£1.  fis.  (or  Si  dols,  mid).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  Gs. 
(or  .S2  francs).  To  Indi!»  (f!«  Southampton),  f  l.  Its.  Idd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal 
£1.  6s. 

N.B. — .\merican  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested, 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P  O.O..  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
ofBce  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  tenn  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  colonred  wrapper,  as  an  intimn- 
tion  that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  it  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  theTialf-yeariy  volumes,  "a.  each. 


Bkceived— P.  W.— S.  aTid  S.— J.  T.— W.  and  F.— E.  S.— 
J.  A.— T.  W.  A.— H.  and  C— J.  B.  F.— R.  0. 

A  Carpenter. — The  Birkbeck  Institution,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Cliancery-lane,  or  Working  Men's  College, 
Great  Ormond-street. 

Stephen  LAVts. — Unsuitable  for  reproduction  by 
photo-lithography. 

Fred.  T.  Camp,  Saratoga  Spring,  New  York.— Not  con- 
sidered suitable. 

E.  Wager.— The  time  for  Buildino  News  Church  Plan- 
ning Com.)etition  was  postponed  to  the  Ist  of  July 
next. 

John  Craoe  Frerman,  •'i.  Bridge-road,  Battersea. — We 
do  not  insert  advertisements  "in  exchange  for  such 
articles  as  the  printing  office  and  domestic  use  require 
daily ;  such  a3  white  or  red  lead,  hard  or  soft  soap, 
glue,  paints,  colours,  varnishes,  oils,  brushes,  emery, 
glass,  and  saadcloth  and  paper,  crystal  washing  soda, 
chemicals  and  drysalteries."  We  never  did  such  a 
thing,  and  never  intend  to.  And  we  beg  to  inform  you 
that  any  journal  that  will  do  so  is  not  worth  advertising 
in  at  any  price.  We  believe  it  is  done,  and  somewhat 
extensively,  in  one  quarter,  where  th:)r3  is  a  vast  dis- 
play of  advertisements,  and  we  suppose  that  in  mistake 
you  sent  vour  letter  to  this  office. 

R.  H.  N.  -We  will  insert  it  suitable. 

A  Disappointed  Compktitok, — You  should  have  authen- 
ticated your  communication. 


^crritfjpaitdeitcc. 

BEADS  AND  THE  BEDEROLL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BaiLDixG  News. 

Sir,— Allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  passage 
from  the  "  Canons  of  Oaloythe"  does  not  refer  to 
beads.  It  runs  thus  :  "  Canoniois  lioris,  expleto 
officio  Synaxeos  et  vii.  beltidum,  Paternoster 
cantetur,"  which  can  only  be  construed  thus  :  "  At 
the  canonical  hours,  at  the  end  of  the  mass  and 
seven  beltides,  a  paternoster  shall  be  sung."  The 
Beltides  are  presumed  to  mean  prayers  sung — • 
het-iied  (by  transposition) — and  are,  probably, 
identical  with  the  Suft'ragia  (pro  defunctis)  re- 
quired to  be  used  in  1281  by  the  Synod  of  Canter- 
bury on  simihxr  occasions — viz.,  commemorations 
of  departed  bishops.  The  "  Sange-red"  (some- 
thing sung)  in  the  Bederoll  of  far  later  date  was, 
probably,  of  t!ie  same  character. 

The  Bede-roll  was  very  different  from  beads. 
The  latter  (par  preoum  or  precula)  are  alluded 
to  by  Tyndall,  the  Protestant,  thus  :  "Either  he 
hath  no  beads  at  all,  or  else  you  shall  not  hear  a 
stone  clink  in  the  hand  of  him."  Knots  or  beads 
were  forbidden  at  the  Reformation. 

The  bead-roll  was  a  list  of  persons  to  be  prayed 
for  in  the  pulpit  every  Sunday  by  name.  In  the 
"  Order  for  Preaching  and  bidding  of  the  Beads 


in  all  Sermons"  (1.531:)  certain  persons  were  to  be 
mentioned,  whilst  the  preacher  might  add  other 
names  as  it  pleased  him  of  devotion.  And  in 
15-17  a  form  of  "bidding  tlio  common  prayers" 
was  prescribed.  The  Bidding  Prayer  prescribed 
in  the  Canons  of  1G03,  for  inviting  or  urging  to 
prayer,  is  still  used  in  Cathedrals  and  the  Uni- 
versities. A  Bede.sman  was  one  who  prayed  for 
his  patron  or  founder.  Thus,  at  Chichester, 
Bi.shop  Sherborne's  Chantry  Priest  was  called  his 
Orator  precular,  or  Bedesman. — I  am.  Sir,  etc. 

Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott. 


Iittcrcommumcatiuit. 


QUESTIONS. 

[234.';.]— Measuring  Plain  Tile  Roofs.— In  mea- 
suring valleys  in  plain  tile  roots,  should  a  running  measure 
be  taken  for  the  valley,  as  the  fiin.  each  way  alluded  to  in 
works  on  measuremeut  is  not  suf!icientto  meet  the  extra 
value  of  the  valley  tiles?— T.C.  11. 

[2811;.]— Portland  Cement. — Is  Portland  cement 
liable  to  iujuiy  through  having  ironwork  bedded  iu  it  ? — ■ 
T.  0.  H. 

[2S47.]— Stained  Joinery. — How  should  joinery  he 
treated  after  fixing,  so  that  no  stains  may  be  visible  in 
same  when  stained  and  varnished? — T.  C.  H. 

[2S1.S.]— Hinges  for  Folding  Doors.— Can  any  sub- 
scriber inform  me  where  the  following  can  be  obtained? 
—  Hinges  for  folding  doors  somewlrit  similar  to  .Smith's 
patent  door  sprin,gs,  arranged  so  that  when  one  door  is 
opened,  the  other  isal.^o  opened  by  a  connecting  spring. — 

A  SUDSCRIBER. 

[2S 10.]— Laps  in  Wall  Platss,  &c.— I  am  obliged 
by  Mr.  B.  Fletcher's  prompt  reply  to  my  questions.  I  am, 
however,  obliged  to  trouble  that  gentleman  again,  as  my 
queries  did  not  elicit  the  information  I  require  1.  In  pre- 
paring quantities  from  drawings — supposing  the  net 
length  of  wall  plate,  purlin,  or  ridge  to  be  :!O0ft.  lineal, 
how  many  laps  are  to  be  allowed  in  such  length?  A  build- 
ing may  very  reasonably  be  imagined  as  1.5i)ft  long— as,  for 
instance,  a  range  of  staf)ling  or  shedding,  but  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  wall  plates,  &c.,  would  each  be  1.5!)ft. 
in  one  length  without  a  lap,  hence  the  query.  Also  as  to 
lead  work— Having  collected  from  the  drawings  the  seve- 
rd  lengths  of  gutter.^,  hip^,  valleys,  or  flashings,  how 
iriauif  laps  are  to  be  added  in  proportion  to  such  length  ? 
An  early  reply  will  be  esteemed  a  favour. — YouNO  Suk- 
VEYOB. 

[■28)0.]— Efflorescence  on  Brick  or  Stone. — What 

will  remove  the  green  effi jre-scencj  that  (at  this  season 
particularly)  shows  itself  on  freestone  and  brick  walls 
that  have  been  exposed  during  the  winter? — Crutch. 

[2851.]— Re-Using  Plaster  oT  Paris.— Is  it  possible 
to  re-use  plaster  of  I'aris  which  has  once  set  ?  Can  it  be 
ground  up  again,  or  in  any  way  utilised? — ^Q.  R.  T. 

[2S-52.]— Durability    of  Concrete-Work  —I  will 

thank  you,  or  any  reader  of  the  Bait. ding  News,  for  prov- 
ing to  me  the  durability  of  Portland  cement  concrete  as  a 
building  material.  The  number  of  the  8th  of  November 
last  contained  a  question  to  the  same  effect  from  .Air. 
Sorby,  and  Mr.  Redgrave  answei'ed  by  proving  it-)  hir.I- 
ness  and  strength.  However,  many  hard  and  strong  ma- 
terials are  not  lasting.  Roman  cement  was  very  hard 
and  strong,  and  in  several  instances  I  have  known  it  to  de- 
cay,  and  had  to  be  taken  off  the  walls.  Portland  cement 
is  not  more  than  W  years  in  use  hjre,  and  may  dec  ly  like 
the  Roman.  A  few  years  ago,  I  "--aw  an  account  in  the 
Building  News  of  a  concrete  building  f.alling  as  the 
walls  were  built.  I  would  thank  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the 
date  of  the  number. — FkAn'Cis  Nunan,  Main-street, 
Killa  rney. 

[38.5.3.]— Roman  Catitolic  Cathedrals.— I  have 
noticed  that  several  English  Roman  Catholic  cathedrals 
and  churches  are  left  slightly  unfinished,  a  pinnacle  or 
turret  being  only  half  built,  and  then  left  in  that  state  for 
years  after  the  rest  ot  the  building  has  been  entirely 
finished,  expense  being  evidently  not  the  cause.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  the  reason  wliy.  I  am  told  (but  can 
scarcely  think  it  correct)  that  a  tax  is  demmded  by  the 
Pope  for  every  church,  convent,  .and  school  when  quite 
complete,  and  that  this  is  the  usu  d  plan  taken  in  this 
country  to  avoid  its  imposition. — R.  H.  S. 


REPLIES. 

[2824.] -Colour  Wash  for  Oil  Stucco  Houses. - 

The  motley  appearance  your  correspondent  complains  of 
may  be  remedied  by  colouring  the  fronts  with  Portland 
cement  colouring.  Pass  the  cem3it  through  a  fine  sieve, 
and  mix  with  beer  grounds  or  bottoms.  In  colouring 
with  lime,  an  error  is  often  made  in  not  addino-  the  oil 
when  the  lime  and  water  are  in  a  boiling  state. —  VV.  R.  A., 
Uck  field. 

[2837.]-Li?litninf  Conluctor.— See  pp.22,  33,  101, 
102,  1.50,  and  3;r2,  Vol.  XVX.  of  English  Mechanic  (new 
volumejust  published,  7s.) — Kapp.a. 

[2838.]— The  Buildin?  Act.— It  is  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  new  Act  has  not  yet  been  published,  but 
the  present  i\.ct,  with  note?,  by  Edward  R.  Cook,  M.A  , 
Barrister-at-Law,  is  published  by  Shaw  and  Sons,  Fetter- 
lane.— W.  W. 

[2839.]— Headstones  Vegetating'.— Try  the  applica- 
tion of  a  weak  solution  of  "bluestone" — sulphate  of  cop- 
per.—B.  G. 

[283,1]— Headstones  Veg'etating'. — I  know  of  no 
more  effectual  method  of  preventing  headstones  not 
painted  from  vegetating  when  exposed  to  the  weather, 
than  to  make  them  from  such  kinds  of  stone  as  granite, 
porphyry,  or  marble,  which,  when  well  polished,  give  no 
lodgment  to  vegetation.    Were  a  better  selection  of  mate- 


rials adopt"d  in  the  manufacture  of  monuments,  we  would 
be  save  1  the  iufiiction  of  having  to  look  at  so  much  of  our 
contemporary  churchyard  sculpture  through  a  thick  co;it- 
ing  of  oil  paint.  Avery  common  and  etTectivo  mode  of 
removing  vegetation  from  the  softer  kinds  of  headstones 
in  the  North  Country  is  to  lay  them  flat  on  the  ground  for 
a  few  months,  hut  this  is  only  a  temporary  remedy. — 
J.M. 

[2811  ]-Pixing  Chalk  Drawings.— A  solution  of 
gelatine  will  give  far  better  results  than  the  use  of  milk 
or  isinglass.  Apply  the  gelatine  solution  before  drawing. 
After  the  work  is  finished,  expose  the  work  to  the  steam  of 
a  tea-kettle.— Gules. 

[2841.]— Fixing  Crayon  Drawing's.— How  have  you 
tried  tho  milk— with  a  brush?  If  so,  no  wonder  you  dis- 
like it ;  it  invariably  .smudges  the  work.  Get  one  of  those 
little  scent-di-persers,  or  "  odoriferators,"  as  the  perfumer.s 
call  them,  and  which  are  sold  for  a  shilling  or  eighteen - 
pence.  Hang  your  drawing  on  the  wall  ievel  with  your 
face,  and  use  the  instrument  as  you  would  with  scent — 
substituting  new  milk,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  draw- 
ing, and  directing  the  tube  from  side  to  side  till  you  reacii 
the  bottom.  Let  the  drawing  dry,  and  repeat  the  opera- 
tion, if  necessary.  Be  careful  not  to  direct  the  spray  of 
milk  too  long  in  one  place,  or  the  fiuid  will  collect  in  little 
globules,  run  down,  and  spoil  your  work. — Fortywinks. 

[2841.]— Fixing'  Crayon  Drawings.— For  the  infor- 
mation of  "Lux,"  anent  the  above,  let  me  inform  him 
that  I  have  found  a  very  thin  wash  of  gelatine  spread  over 
crayon  and  lead-pencil  drawings  a  successful  method  of 
fixing  the  lines,  I  h-a,ve  also  tried  milk,  mixed  with  a 
slight  solution  of  gum-arabic,  answer  very  well,  the  only 
defect  being  that  it  slightly  toned  and  glazed  the  paper, 
giving  it  an  old  appearance — an  objection  from  which  the 
former m-ithod  is  entirely  free.  In  using  milk,  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  is  fresh  and  very  poor,  or  it  will  destroy, 
instead  of  preserve  the  drawings. — Jell. 

[2843.]— Mr.   Brooks's  Churches.— It    is  scfircely  ' 

probable  that,  after  permitting  his  beautiful  and  origin:iI 
designs  for  churches  to  be  lUustriited  in  the  Building 
News  and  elsewhere,  that  Mr.  Brooks  would  issue  a  man- 
date forbidding  sketching  in  or  about  them. — W.  W. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Cardynham. — Several  new  stained  glass  windows 
have  just  been  placed  in  Cardinham  Church,  Corn- 
wall. At  the  ea.st  end  a  three-light  window  has  been 
inserted,  in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Grylls, 
the  stained  glass  being  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Warrington,  of 
London.  The  upper  part  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
window  is  filled  with  a  design  representing  the  Holy 
Trinity.  Flanking  this,  and  crowning  the  side  open- 
ings, are  shields  with  the  sacred  monogram  I. U.S.  in- 
closed in  a  ground  of  ferns,  and  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
in  a  wreath  of  Pa.ssion-flowers.  The  principal  open- 
ing represents  the  Resurrection  .and  Ascension  of  our 
Lord,  and  beneath  is  the  memorial  inscription.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  two-light  window.  In 
the  Perpendicular  style,  by  Messrs.  E.  and  S.  Beer,  of 
Exeter.  The  subjects  represented  are  mostly  acts  of 
charity,  such  as  "  Clothing  the  Naked,"  "Visiting  the 
Sick,"  &c.,  and  each  is  surinouuted  by  a  canopy.  A 
small  chancel  window  by  Mr.  Wari'ington  has  the 
principal  ground  of  late  work  character,  with  deco- 
rated intersections  of  colour  upon  them,  and  con- 
sists of  two  openings  surmounted  by  a  spandrel. 

KILBURN. — The  church  ot  S.  Augustine,  Kilburn, 
has  recently  received  a  noble  gift,  consisting  of  the 
filling-in  of  the  six  large  east  windows  with  painted 
.glass,  by  Me.s.srs.  Clayton  and  Bell.  The  lower  tier 
of  windows  contain  subjects  in  the  life  ot  S.  Augustine 
of  Canterbury.  The  series  of  subjects  begins  iu  the 
lower  part  of  the  left-hand  light  with  S.  Gregory 
meeting  the  English  youths  in  the  market-place  at 
Rome ;  it  then  goes  across  the  tier  of  windows  to 
,S.  Gregory  on  liis  mission  to  England  arrested  by  the 
Incident  of  the  locust;  and  ends  in  the  third  light 
with  S.  Gregory,  as  Pope,  sending  S.  Augustine  as 
missionary  to  England.  Returning  then  to  the  left- 
hand  window,  and  following  the  same  line  across,  we 
have  S.  Augustine  landing  in  Thanet,  preaching  before 
Ethelbert  and  Bertha,  and  the  baptism  of  Bthelbert: 
in  the  third  line  again,  beginning  on  the  left,  the 
general  baptism  in  the  river  Swale,  S.  Augustine  con- 
secrated Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  founding  his 
monastery  at  Canterbury  ;  and  in  the  arched  heads  of 
the  windows  are  the  deaths  of  Ethelbert,  S.  Augustine, 
and  Queen  Bertha.  These  are  arranged  as  the  predella, 
as  it  were,  of  the  entire  window,  after  the  manner  of 
Italian  triptychs.  Above,  the;longer  lancets  are  filled 
with  subjects  taken  from  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The 
lower  series  of  subjects  are  on  coloured  backgrounds  ; 
those  of  the  upper  series  on  white.  They  have  been 
prepared  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson, 
the  architect  of  the  church. 

Leeds. — This  week  a  large  stained-glass  window 
will  be  inserted  in  the  east  window  of  AU  Saints' 
Church,  York-road,  Leeds.  The  window  is  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  Hatton,  of  the  Ivy  House,  York-road,  and  in 
memory  ot  her  brother,  Thomas  Sohofleld,  Esq.  The 
window  consists  of  four  lights  with  tracery  above; 
the  four  lights  contain  subjects  as  follow,  viz.  : — 
"  The  Last  Supper,"  "  The  Crucifi.'cion,"  "  The  Resur- 
rection," and  "  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ."  The 
window  is  very  richly  coloured,  and  is  the  work  of 
W.  J.  Booer,  stained  glass  artist,  of  Leeds. 

LiNSLADE. — Tlie  east  window  in  tho  church  o£ 
S.  Barnabas,  Linslade,  Bucks,  has  been  recently  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  window  is  of  four  lights,  with 
tracery.  The  subjects  ot  the  window  are  the  four 
principal  events  in  our  Lord's  life,  with  their  corre- 
sponding types.  Appropriate  texts  ot  Holy  Scripture 
are  written  in  Lombardlc  writing  under  the  subjects. 
The  artists  are  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayno. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Oxroiu)  MAiN-Dit.UN.MUo.— On  tlift  1st  and  and 
inst.  Miijor  TuUocli,  U.K.,  one  of  tlio  Local  f;overn- 
munt  Hoard  inspectoi-H,  held  an  Ineiulry  at  Oxford  upon 
a  petition  from  the  Local  Board  for  power  to  take 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  Irrigation,  &c.  Mr.  Bailey 
Denton,  C.H.,  Mr.  S.  W.  Loach,  O.K.,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
White,  CIS.  (engineer  to  the  Board),  were  examined 
on  boh'alf  of  the  Oxford  Board,  and  Dr.  Odllng,  Dr.  C. 
C.  Podc,  the  Bov.  .1.  0.  (;iutterbuck,  and  Dr.  Sankey  on 
behalf  of  the  Visitors  of  the  jjlttlemore  Lunatic 
Asylum,  who  were  the  princlpnl  objectors.  With 
respect  to  the  asylum,  it  was  urged  that  as  the  water- 
course from  which  the  asylum  derived  its  main  supply 
of  water,  and  that  especially  which  was  used  for 
drinking  purposes,  was  partly  surrouiuled  by  the  land 
to  be  taken  for  irrigation,  the  quality  of  tlie  water 
would  be  seriously  affected,  and  this  view  of  the 
matter  was  supported  by  Professor  Odling,  who  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  authorities  of  the  asylum  to  continue  the  use  of 
the  water.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  White,  the 
Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  states  that  special 
means  have  been  taken  to  prevent  tlie  sewage  con- 
taminating the  water  of  the  asylum,  and  that  the 
nearest  point  of  the  asylum  Is  COO  or  700  yards  from 
the  sewage  land.  Mr.  Bailey  Denton's  opinion  upon 
this  point  was  even  more  decided,  but  Mr.  Denton, 
anticipating  a  conflict  of  authority  upon  the  question, 
suggests  a  i)Ian  by  which  the  asylum  may  obtain  a 
better  supply  of  water  than  it  now  possesses,  viz.,  by 
intercepting  the  spring  water,  which  now  Jtows  into 
the  brook,  and  convoying  It  to  the  asylum  reservoir. 
Professor  Odling,  on  being  recalled,  admitted  that  the 
objection  he  had  urged  would  be  satisfied  if  the  spring 
■water  were  brought  through  impervious  pipes  from 
above  the  point  where  the  sewage  passed  on  to  the 
land.  As  to  Littlemore  and  Iffloy,  the  site  of  the 
pumping-station  is  considerably  below  tlio  village  of 
Ifiley,  and  distant  G50  yards  from  the  nearest  house, 
and  Iialf  a  mile  from  the  centre  of  the  village.  In  the 
case  of  Littlemore,  the  irrigation  farm  is  700  yards 
from  the  church,  and  Mr.  Denton  states  tliat  no  offen- 
sive smell  will  arise  from  the  sewage  works  on  the 
farm.  Mr.  Denton,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davenport,  who 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  opponents  of  the  scheme, 
said  he  had  considered  the  alternative  sites  for  irriga- 
tion works  at  Bulllngdon  and  Byley  Wood,  and  had 
rejected  them  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  cost  of 
pumping. 


goods  was  stopped,  and  Pclly  and  Co.  Immediately 
gave  notice,  as  unpaid  vendors,  to  the  dock  company  to 
stop  the  goods.  The  dock  company  accordingly,  rely- 
ing upon  the  lien  of  Pelly  and  (>).,  as  unpaid  vendors, 
■efusod  to  deliver  to  the  plaintill.  The  Court  of  Hx- 
chequor,  ui)on  these  facts,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
dock  company,  and  this  was  im  appeal  against  their 
decision.  Mr.  .Justice  Blackburn  delivered  the  unani- 
mous Judgment  of  the  Court,  afllrming  that  of  the 
Court  below.  He  said  that  Pelly  and  Co.,  by 
giving  the  delivery  order  to  Hollls,  no  doubt  gave 
him  authority  to  change  the  possession  of  the  goods, 
and  If  that  authority  had  been  acted  upon,  and 
those  who  hold  the  goods  consented  to  hold  them 
for  Wilson,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  case. 
But  then  it  must  be  shown  that  the  dock  company  h;id 
so  consented,  or,  as  the  expression  was,  had  attorned 
to  the  plaintiff.  Hero  the  jury  had  found  that  the 
dock  company  distinctly  refused  to  accept  the  delivery 
orders.  It  had  been  argued  that  a  sub-vendee  was  in 
a  better  position  than  his  vendor,  the  original  vendee  ; 
but  that  would  be  to  give  tlie  same  effect  to  a  delivei-y 
order  as  to  a  bill  of  lading.  The  second  vendee  was  in 
no  better  position  than  the  lirst,  and,  against  Hollis, 
Polly,  and  Co.  had  a  clear  right  to  revoke  the  autho- 
rity given  by  the  delivery  order  when  Hollis  stopped 
his  cheque  for  the  price,  just  as  much  as  if  Mr.  Hollis 
had  become  insolvent  and  so  unable  to  pay  the  pur- 
chase money.  Then  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  duty 
imposed  on  the  dock  company  to  give  notice  to  Wilson 
of  the  stop  put  on  the  goods  by  Pelly  and  Co.,  and 
that  their  silence  might  be  construed  into  an  assent 
to  holding  the  goods  for  Wilson  as  amounting  to  an 
ostoppal.  But  no  such  duty  was  imposed  by  law  upon 
the  company,  uer  was  there  any  evidence  of  a  custom 
to  that  effect. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Babratt  v.  Wylib  akd  An'other. — Plaxs  De- 
layed IN  Tkansit. — In  this  case,  heard  in  the  City  of 
London  Court  last  week,  the  plaintiif,  a  designer, 
residing  at  Battersea,  sued  the  defendants,  Messrs. 
Wylie  and  Lockhead,  paperhanging  manufacturers, 
for  £1.15s.,  the  value  of  thirteen  designs  whichhe  had 
submitted  to  them  in  February  last,  and  which,  he 
alleged,  they  had  kept  so  long  on  hand  before  they 
returned  them  that  he  could  not  use  them  for  any  one 
else.  He  would  have  to  guarantee  origmality  of 
design  when  offering  them  elsewhere,  ami  the  length 
of  time  that  defendants  had  kept  them  would  preclude 
him  from  sayingthey  might  not  have  been  copied.  The 
delay  was  attributed  by  Mr.  Howden,  the  manager,  to 
his  having  to  submit  the  plans  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  one  of 
the  defendants'  managers  in  Glasgow,  in  transit  to 
whieli  place  they  were  delayed  by  the  railway  com- 
pany. His  Honour  said  it  was  a  mere  act  of  courtesy 
to  return  the  plaintiff's  design  kjuickly,  and  they 
"were  only  bound  now  to  give  up  the  plans  to  the 
plaintiff.  There  would,  therefore,  be  judgment  for 
the  defendant.  Referring  to  an  incidental  statement 
made  by  the  plaintiff,  that  Mr.  Howden  had  suggested 
to  him  the  making  of  a  clauu  of  £'25  for  the  plans 
against  the  railway  company,  His  Honour  said  that  if 
this  were  true,  he  was  surprised  that  a  firm  which  he 
knew  to  be  of  high  standing  for  so  many  years  in 
Glasgow,  should  sanction  such  a  thing.  It  looked 
something  very  like  conspiracy.  It  was  a  general 
opinion  that  the  railways  might  be  made  tlie  victims  of 
any  one  who  chose  to  cheat  them. 

IMPORTAKT  TO   THE   TIMBER    TRADE.— WlLSOS  V. 

THE  Surrey  Commercial  Docks. — This  case  (wliich 
came  before  the  Court  of  Error  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  present, 
Justices  Blackburn,  Keating,  Brett,  Grove,  Quain, 
Archibald,  and  Honyman)  raised  a  question  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  tender  of  a  delivery  order  for  goods  by  a 
sub- vendee  to  a  dock  company,  when  the  lauding  of  the 
goods  in  question  had  not  been  completed,  and  no  land- 
ing returns  had  been  received  at  the  head  office  of  the 
dock.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  as  follows : — 
Messrs.  A. Pelly  and  Co.  were  consignees  of  a  quantity 
of  battens,  which  had  arrived  at  the  defendants'  dock, 
but  had  not  been  landed  when  they  sold  them  to  a  Mr. 
Hollis,  to  be  paid  for  half  by  cash  in  exchange  for  a  de- 
livery order  and  half  in  one  month  from  the  date  of  the 
sale.  Mr.  Hollis  gave  Pelly  and  Co.  a  cheque  for  the 
price  of  the  first  half,  and  sold  the  battens  to  the 
plaintiff,  handing  to  him  both  the  delivery  order  which 
he  had  received  from  Pelly  and  Co.,  and  also  another 
from  himself  to  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  took 
both  these  orders  to  the  dock  company  and 
requested  them  to  hold  the  goods  for  him.  There  was 
a  conflict  of  evidence  at  the  trial  as  to  what  passed  at 
this  interview,  but  the  jury  found  as  a  fact  that  the 
dock  company's  clerks  distinctly  declined  to  accept  the 
transfers.  At  that  time  the  battens  were  not  fully 
landed  and  delivered  to  the  dock  company.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Hollis' 3  cheque  for  the  first  half  of  the 
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Liverpool  School  Board. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  on  Monday,  the  Sites  and  Build- 
ings Committee  recommended  that  the  author 
of  the  plans  sent  in  under  the  motto  "Once 
More,"  should  be  appointed  architect  for  the 
schools  to  be  erected  upon  Ashfield-stroot  site  ; 
and  that  the  author  of  the  plansbearing  the  motto 
"  Measure  for  Measure,"  be  architect  of  the 
schools  to  be  put  upon  Penton-street  site.  The 
committee  had  been  unable  to  select  for  adoption 
either  of  the  plans  sent  in  for  Beaufort-street 
site,  but  preferring  those  bearing  the  mottoes 
"  Spes  "  and  "  A.  B.  0.  D.,"  they  recommended 
that  the  authors  should  be  invited  to  send  in 
amended  plans.  The  recommendations  were 
approved. 

BniLDBEs'  Benevolent  Institution".  —  On 
Thursday  nest,  the  22nd  inst.,  an  election  of  four 
pensioners  (two  males  and  two  females)  will  take 
place  at  Willis's  Rooms,  S.  James's.  There  are 
four  male  candidates,  viz.,  Francis  Sandon 
(seventh  application),  Daniel  Thomas  (third  ap- 
plication), Richard  Grove,  and  John  Thomas. 
There  are  eight  female  candidates,  viz.,  Elizabeth 
Trevethan  (sixth  application),  Eliza  Lambert 
(fifth  application),  Arabella  Hambrook  (fourth 
application),  Sarah  E.  Boar  (fourth  application) , 
Ann  Williams  (fom-th  application),  Elizabeth 
Silosok  (second  application),  Jane  Rumens,  and 
A.  M.  Williams.  The  poll  will  open  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  and  close  at  3  p.m. 

Institution  of  Surveyors. — At  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  this  Institution,  held  on  Mon- 
day evening,  loth  inst.,  Mr.  George  Eves,  of  Cam- 
bridge, was  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  as  a 
Member.  Some  donations  to  the  library  having 
been  announced,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W. 
Hope,  entitled  "  Sewage  Farming."  A  discussion 
ensued  upon  Mr.  Hope's  paper,  and  upon  that 
read  at  the  previous  meeting  by  Mr.  Menzies, 
entitled  "Arterial  Drainage,  Water- works,  Water 
Supply,  and  Sewage  Drainage  Works  executed  at 
Windsor."  A  vote  of  thanks  was  unamimously 
given  to  Mr.  Hope  for  his  paper,  and  after  a  long 
debate  the  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the  next 
meeting,  which  will  take  place  on  Monday  even- 
ing next,  the  19th  inst,  when  the  following  candi- 
dates will  be  balloted  for : — As  Members  :  Mr. 
Dryland  Haslam,  of  Reading,  and  Mr.  John  Wim- 
ble, of  Walbrook  ;  as  Associate  :  Mr.  Spenser  W. 
Gore,  of  Whitehall-place. 

Northumberland  House. — ,\t  the  last  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  a 
report  was  presented  stating  that  the  select  com- 
mittee as  to  the  purchase  of  the  site  of  Northum- 
berland House,  and  for  its  removal  for  the  new 
street  from  Charing-oross  to  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, had  approved  of  the  Bill,  subject  to  a 
proviso  that  the  architectural  elevations  of  all 
buildings  to  bo  erected  under  the  Act  should  be 
submitted  by  the   Board  for    consideration  by 


the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
such  buildings.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
Board  shortly  after  adjourned. 

SodTiiwARK  BuiDGE. — At  a  meeting  of  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  hold  on  Tuesday  week, 
the  Finance  and  Improvements  Committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  examined  the  drawings  sub- 
mitted by  the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee 
relative  to  the  suggested  alteration  of  Southwark 
Bridge  and  its  approaches,  and  had  conferred 
with  that  Committee  thereupon.  Subsequently 
they  considered  a  report  upon  the  matter  pre- 
pared by  the  engineer,  Mr.  W.  Haywood,  who 
stated  that  any  small  improvements  in  the  gra- 
dients would,  in  Iiis  opinion,  result  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  that  tlio  only  satisfactory  mode  of 
remedying  the  existing  defects  would  bo  to  lower 
the  whole  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  which 
might  b'l  done  so  as  to  leave  at  no  place  between 
Upper  Thames-street  on  the  north,  and  Sumner- 
street  on  the  south,  worse  gradients  than  1  in  .30. 
The  Committee  wore,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  it 
is  not  expedient  for  the  Commi-sioners  to  agree 
to  the  propositions  as  submitted  by  the  Bridge 
House  Estates  Committee. 

The  Value  of  a  New  River  Share. — At 
the  Auction  Mart,  on  Wodnelday,  Messrs.  Edwin 
Fox  and  Bousfield  sold,  in  four  lots,  one  quarter  of 
a  King's  share  in  this  corporation  for  the  sum  of 
£12,240,  the  income  for  the  last  year  having  been 
on  this  quarter-share  £1-18.  The  rise  in  valuo_  in 
this  property  has  been  very  marked.  From  having 
in  years  gone  by  been  an  unprofitable  under- 
taking, its  income  is  now  enormous.  lu  1858  a 
share  sold  in  the  open  market  at  the  rate  of 
£19,000;  twelve  years  after,  the  auctioneers 
above  named  sold  a  share  in  lots  at  £38,000  ;  and 
the  result  of  this  last  sale  shows  the  price  of  a 
share  to  be  nearly  £49,000. 

DuBLi?7  Exhibition. — The  Dublin  Exhibition 
and  Loan  Museum  was  reopened  on  Wednesday. 
The  building  has  been  entirely  redecorated,  and 
some  alterations  made  in  its  internal  arrange- 
ments. The  fountain  in  the  centre  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  statues  representing 
kneeling  Nubian  slaves  sustaining  a  gas-standard, 
■ft'hich  -will  throw  at  night  a  bright  radiance  on 
the   water.    The   grotto  fountain  is  clothed  in 
fernery,  and  in  the  further  end  of  the  great  nave 
an  organ  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  orchestra. 
Beautiful  creeping  plants  twine  round  the  pillars 
supporting  the  galleries,  and  depend  from  sus- 
pended baskets.      The   gardens   have  greatly 
improved   since   last   season.    Sir   Arthur  and 
Mr.    Cecil    again   assume    the    risk  of  the 
undertaking.     The    Exhibition   of    last  year 
proved  successful  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  a  balance 
of  about  £1,400  remaining  after  all  the  expenses 
connected  with  it  were  defrayed.    This  sum  was 
devoted  by  the  founders  to  earring  on  the  experi- 
ment f^r  another  year,  in  the  hope  that  the  pub- 
lic interest  taken  in  it  may  induce  the  Govern- 
ment to  place  it  upon  a  permanent  basis.  The 
loan  museum  is  replete  with  rare  and  interesting 
objects.    The  contribution  to  it  from  So-ath  Ken- 
sington is  only  meagre,  that  establishment  not 
having  made  any  addition  to  the  specimens  sent 
last  year.    The  Queen  has  sent  a  most  valuable 
collection,  comprising  thirty-one  articles.  Sir 
Richard    Wallace    has    lent,    besides    a  few 
valuable     pictures,    several     splendid  speci- 
mens of   old  English  plate,  and    some  rare 
china.    Lady  Wallace  has  sent  a  silver-gilt  toilet 
service  of  Queen  Anne'stime,  with  Venetian  mirror. 
Many  other  noblemen  and  gentleman  have  also 
given  large  and  valuable  contributions.  The  Royal 
portraits  which  hung  in  the  room  devoted  to  these 
treasures  have  been  replaced  by  old  paintings 
from  South  Kensington,  copies  of  the  Raphael 
cartoons.    From  the  Indian  Museum  there  is  a 
gorgeous  collection  of  robes,  arms,  gold  and  silver 
tissues,  and  carvings.    An  entirely  novel  feature 
is  a  collection  of  furniture  illustrating  various 
styles  and  epochs.    There  are  portraits  and  other 
paintings  of  Lawrence,  Etty,  Laly.  Greuze,  Ange- 
lica Kauffman,  Hilton,  Maclise,  Frith,  and  others, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  old  engravings.  The 
industrial  part  of  the  Exhibition  is  rather  back- 
ward, the  exhibitors  having  deferred  their  prepara- 
tions to  the  latest  moment.    The  English  manu- 
facturers are  not  in  such  force  aslast  year. 

The  City  Churches. — Commenting  on  the 
future  operation  of  the  Union  of  City  Benefices 
Act,  the  Saturdaij  Review  enumerates  a  list  of 
churches  that  should  bo  preserved,  from  archi- 
tactural  considerations.  "  No  one,"  says  our  con- 
temporary, "  but  a  Lunatic  Commissioner  would 
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now  propose  to  pull  down  tho  stately  S.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  or  that  majestic  fragment  of  a  groat 
Romanesque  minster,  S.  Bartholomew's,  Smith- 
field.    What,  on  the  other  hand,  should  we  do 
with  the  historical  S.  Magnus,  Fish-street-hill, 
one  of  Wren's  choicest  conceptions,  and  tho  living 
mommient  of  that  groat  chapter  of  our  history — 
the  Danish  invasions  ?    This  church  seems  safe, 
but  it  is  not  quite  secure.    On  tho  other  liand, 
there  is  a  cluster  of  five  nearly  adjacent  churches 
in  the  innemiost  heart  of  tho  city,  the  demolition 
•f  any  one  of  which  would  be  a  Vandalism,  but 
each  one  of  which  has  been  repeatedly  menaced. 
S.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  with  a  noble  Gothic  towor 
by  Wren,  and  a  body  gorgeously  recast  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  with  Rogers's  finest  wood  carvings 
and  Clayton  and  Bell's  most  carefully  painted 
glass,  stands  very  close  to  S.  Peter's  in  the  same 
street,  the  traditionary  successor  of  the  oldest 
church  in  London,  with  a  very  picturesque  spire, 
and  an  interior  fitted  up  with  more  than  usual 
care  by  Wren  himself.    The  demolition  of  either 
of  those  churches  would  be  an  act  of  barbarous 
stupidity  ;  so  would  be  that  of  Wren's  one  com- 
pletely Gothic  church  with  a  towor  hardly  inferior 
to  that  of  S.  Michael's,  S.  Mary  Aldormary,  now 
standing  clear  on  the   line  of  the  new  Queen 
Victoria-street.    S.  Michael's,  too,  and  S.  Mary 
Aldermary,  have  shown  vigorous  symptoms  of 
revived  spiritual  activity  ;  so  also  have  tho  two 
adjacent  churches  of  S.  Edmund  the  King,  in 
Lombard-street,  and  of  S.  Mary  Woolnoth,  at  the 
corner  of  Lombard  and  King  William  streets. 
The  last-named  church  is  nothing  less  than  an 
historical  monument,  being   recognised  as  tho 
clief-cTmivre  of  Wren's  greatest  pupil — of  whom 
so  few  works   survive — Hawksmoor.    Yet  the 
General  Post  Office  has  long  been  hankering 
after  its  sfte  in  order  to  extend  li  branch  office. 


CHIPS, 

This  (Friday)  evening,  Mr.  D.  W.  Wynfield  will 
read  a  paper  before  the  members  of  the  Architec 
tural  Association  on  "Taste  in  Colour."  Previous 
to  this,  Mr.  Ed  mund  Sharpe  will  meet  the  members 
and  explain  the  construction  of  and  the  mode  of 
using  the  cymagraph,  and  confer  with  the  members 
as  to  their  annual  architectural  excursion. 

In  connection  with  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
aiTangements  have  been  made  for  a  visit  of  the 
Members  and  Associates,  on  Monday  next,  to  the 
works  of  the  Albert  Bridge  at  Chelsea,  the  Thames 
Embankment  works  at  the  same  place,  and  the 
new  Wandsworth  Bridge.  The  members  will  meet 
at  the  Middlesex  end  of  Albert  Bridge  at  1  o'clock. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  evening  papers 
inquires  why  Mr.  C.  M.  Ward  makes  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  Union  Jack  in  his  fresco  in  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  representing  the  landing  of 
Charles  II.  at  Dover,  and  reproduces  it  in  his 
sketch  of  the  same  subject  now  exhibiting  in  the 
Eoyal  Academy.    The  anachronism  is  obvious. 

At  the  last  meetmg  of  the  City  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  Mr.  Pricker  gave  notice  of  the  following 
motion  That  it  be  referred  to  the  engineer  to 
report  fally  as  to  the  relative  value  of  wood  and 
asphalte  for  pavmg  purposes,  together  with  the 
probable  expense  and  durability  of  each." 

Knee  sail  Church  has  just  been  reopened,  after 
restoration,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bwan 
Christian,  the  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. The  work  was  commenced  a  year  a^o 
by  Mr.  H.  CUpsham,  of  Norwell,  and  a  sum  of  £900 
has  been  expended  upon  the  nave  and  south  aisle, 
roofs,  walls,  paving,  and  flooring,  heating,  Ac.' 
The  chancel  was  restored  by  the  Ecclesiasticai 
Commissioners,  at  a  cost  of  £205. 

Messrs.  Cubitt's  workmen  are  now  engaged  in  re- 
arranging the  staircase  through  the  "dome  and 
lantern  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Michael  Angelo's  well-known  colo,ssal  statue  of 
David,  hewn  oat  of  a  single  block,  which  for  up- 
wards of  three  and  a  half  centuries  has  stood  at  the 
gate  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence,  is  at  length 
to  be  removed  from  its  unprotected  position.  °  It 
will  be^  placed  in  the  Imperial  Gallery,  and  to 
msure  its  safe  passage,  rails  are  being  being  laid 
down  along  the  streets  through  which"  the  statue 
wul  have  to  pass. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  on  Tuesday  last  commenced  a 
course  of  four  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on 


Portions  of  the  city  walls  of  Gloucester,  lying 
north  of  the  east  gate,  have  been  exposed  for  a 
length  of  42ft.,  and  proved  to  bo  about  Oft.  deep 
on  the  top,  increased  by  three  successive  sets  off 
to  a  width  of  7ft.  towards  the  base.  On  the  inner 
side,  amongst  broken  pottery  and  other  rubbish  of 
undoubted  Roman  character,  were  found  three 
pieces  of  Samian  ware  with  the  potter's  mark  upon 
them,  and  a  few  other  ancient  relics. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  hotel,  in  front  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Terminus  in  Euston-road,  was  opened  on 
Monday  week.  The  mere  fabric  will  cost  the 
Midland  Company  the  sura  of  £350,000,  while  the 
decoration  .and  furnishing  of  the  interior  will 
require  an  additional  £150,000.  It  is  intended  to 
accommodate  (500  guests. 

Steeple  Gidding  Church,  Huntingdonshire,  was 
reopened  on  Easter  Tuesday,  having  been  substan- 
tially restored  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  committee  for  the  im- 
provement of  Leicester-square,  took  place  recently 
at  M.  Vargues's  Paris  and  Europe  Hotel.  The 
chairman,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pawle,  explained  the  steps 
taken  for  the  improvement  of  locality,  and  men- 
tioned that  M.  Vargues  had  acquired  nearly  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  square  as  a  site  for  a  Con- 
tinental hotel,  but  would  not  proceed  with  its 
erection  until  the  Chancery  suits  instituted  by  the 
committee  were  decided.  Mr.  Donald  Nicoll  advo- 
cated the  conversion  of  the  square  into  a  flower- 
market. 

The  building  trades  are  busy  in  Melbourne 
(Australia),  but  the  architecture  is  hideous.  Car- 
penters and  masons  are  in  g  reat  demand  at  ten 
shillings  or  more  per  day.  A  correspondent  is  of 
opinion  that  any  architect  who  would  establish 
himself  there  and  design  a  few  houses  more  suited 
to  the  climate  than  the  stucco  and  brick  tenements 
which  court  the  sun  and  dust,  would  soon  find 
plenty  of  clients. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Wednesday  contains  a 
long  account  from  Mr.  George  Smith  of  some  re- 
markable discoveries  which  he  has  made  of  Assyrian 
antiquities  at  Aleppo  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  On  one  tablet  that  he  found 
were  the  names  of  three  Kings  of  Babylonia,  two 
of  which  are  quite  new  to  history. 

At  the  fortnightly  Dean-of-Guild  Court,  Glasgow, 
held  on  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Whytc,  Assistant 
Master-of -Works,  stated  that  the  probable  cost  of 
the  new  buildings,  for  which  at  that  day's  sitting 
permission  to  be  erected  was  asked,  would  be  about 
£123,680.  There  were  twenty-nine  applications, 
and  the  buildings  are  of  the  ordinary  character. 

The  found.ation-stones  of  the  fii-st  schools  to  be 
erected  by  the  School  Boards  of  Huddersfield  and 
Batley  were  laid  on  Saturday. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  opened  the  new  Town  Hall  at 
Winchester  on  Wednesday.  The  buildinghasbeen 
erected  by  Messrs.  Jeflery  and  Skiller,  of  Hastings. 
A  perspective  view  of  the  prmcipal  front,  together 
with  plan  of  principal  floor  and  full  description,  ap- 
peared in  the  BUILDING  Nbw,s  of  May  I'Jth,  1871. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  will  shortly  lay  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  a  new  church  at  Alton,  Hants, 
dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Mr.  F.  C.  Dyer  is  tha 
architect,  and  Messrs.  J.  H.  and  E.  Dyer  the 
builders.  The  church  will  be  built  of  Selborne 
stone,  faced  with  Bath  stone,  at  an  estimated  cost, 
for  nave  and  chancel,  of  £2,100. 

The  Westminster  District  Board  of  Works  have 
received  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Trollope 
and  Winchworth,  stating  that  a  client  of  theirs  is 
desirous  of  contributing  £1,000,  towards  the  cost 
of  making  available  as  a  public  garden  the  vacant 
land  between  Abingdon-street,  and  the  Thames, 
and  adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 


TnADES-IJNiONS  IN  CALIFORNIA. — In  California  the 
position  of  tlie  trades-unions  has  remained  in  about 
the  s.miG  condition  as  during  the  last  year  or  so,  only 
three — tho  bricljlaycrs,  stonemasons,  and  plasterers, 
retainhig  their  strength  sufficiently  to  adhere  lirmly 
to  eight  hours  as  a  day's  work.  The  House  CariJenter.s' 
League,  at  one  time  numbering  3,000,  has  now  only 
fourteen  members.  In  considering  this  fact,  we  must 
also  take  into  cousideration  the  fact  tlnit  in  California 
and  all  over  the  United  States,  a  man  when  thrown 
out  of  employment  does  not  wait  patiently  until  the 
dispute  which  occasioned  his  idleness  Is  arranged.  He 
is  a  "  many-handed  man,"  and  turns  to  something  else 
at  once,  .and  it  is  to  bo  wished  his  British  brother- 
workman  could  do  the  same.  The  following  is  the 
scale  of  wages  in  the  building  trade  : — Blacksmiths, 
12s.  to  18s.  per  day  of  ten  hours  ;  box  factories — men, 
8s.  to  14s.  per  day  ;  boys,  16s.  to  18s.  per  week  ;  brick- 
layers, 20s.  per  day,  cabinet-makers,  12s.  to  14s. 
ditto;  Carpenters  (house),  16s.  ditto;  ditto  (ship), 
16s.  to  20s.  ditto  ;  hod-carriers,  lOs.  ditto  ;  labourers, 
7s.  to  8s.  per  day  without  board  :  ditto,  £5  to  £6  per 
month  with  board  ;  masons,  16s.  to  20s.  per  day ; 
machinists,  lOs.  to  123.  ditto;  painters,  16s.  ditto; 
plumbers  and  gasfltters,  16s.  ditto  ;  stonemasons,  18s. 
to  20s.  ditto  ;  wagon-makers,  10s.  to  12s.  ditto. 


ASHTON  &  GREEN , 
Slate,  Iron,  and  JLirble  Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents, — Hoofing 
Slatc-B— nangor.  Blue,  Red,  or  Green,  Blue  Portniadoc  and  Whitlaud 
Aljbey  Green,  the  Hew  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  s.imo  as 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  eleavage  equall. 

Prices  on  Wharf  in  London. 
24liyl2        22  by  12        20  hy)0        18  by  10  ISbyO 
377s.  Cd.       332s.  Cd.        2.')7s.  6d.         2I5s.         1923.  fid.  ' 
16  by  10        16  by  8        14  by  10        14  by  8        12  by  8 
192s,  6d.  145s.  170s.  117.S.  6d.       67.S.  6d. 

Per  m  of  1,200  Slates.  Marble  and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimney 
Pieces,  Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  Stoves.  Ranges,  and  Builders' 
Ironmongery.  A.  &  G.'s  Special  Kcd  Ridge  Tiles.  Large -Show  of 
all  Goods  at  14  and  15,  Bm-y-street,  S.  Mary  Are,  London,  E.G. 
Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accompanying  trade  card. 


i^nuU  Items 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 
Liverpool. — Mr.  Edward  'Whitley,  the  ai-bitrator 
between  the  master  plumbers  and  the  operatives  of 
Liverpool  on  the  questions  whether  work  should  be  by 
the  hour,  or  as  heretofore  by  the  day,  and  what  the 
rate  of  wages  should  bo,  has  sent  in  his  award.  He 
decides  upon  the  hour  system ;  and  fixes  the  rate  of 
wages  as  follows : — Summer  mouths,  55  hours  per 
week,  at  7jd.  per  hour  ;  winter  months  (Nov.  13  to 
Feb.  7),  47i  hours  per  week,  at  8i-d.  per  hour. 

London. — The  committee  of  the  Central  Associ.a- 


TENDERS. 

BecIvBNHAM. — For  stables,  grooms'  residence,  and  dut- 
buildiogs,  approaches  aud  boundary  walls,  at  Edeu  Park, 
Beckenham.    Mr  J.  Fogerty,  architect. 

Foster  (accepted)  £1,850   0  0 

Brixton.— For  vineries,  &c.,  tor  Mr.  Wm.  MoArthnr, 
M.P.    Mr.  J.  Fogerty,  architect. 

Andrews  £1,32-3   0  0 

Lascelles   1,072   0  0 

Gaudier  (acoeptadj    1,020   0  0 

Coventry.— For  the  erection  of  sewage  works  at 
Whitley,  Coventry,  Warwickshire,  for  the  General  Sewage 
and  Manure  Company  (Limited). 

Marriott   £7,416   0  0 

Farnham. — For  mansion  and  offices  at  War-en  Corner, 
near  Faruham.  Surrey,  for  Mr.  (ieorga  Wilkin.  Mr. 
diaries  .John  Shoppae,  architect,  61,  Doughty-street,  Lon- 
don.   Quantities  by  Mr.  Sidney  Young. 

Henshaw  £5,990 

Brass   5,927 

Macey    5,650 

Conder   5,633 

Birch   .5,57 

Jackson  and  Shaw    5,42 

Goddard  and  Son   .5,-5S4 

Crossley  (accepted)   5,378 

Greengate.— For  new  Catholic  Churcli,  for  the  Uev.  H. 

Beswick.     Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  architect.  Quantities 

supplied  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Harris. 

Jackson   £6,650   0  0 

Haigh  and  Co   6,210   0  0 

Southern  (accepted;  ,..    5,850   0  0 

LoNDOS;.— For  altsration'iand  repiirs  to  No.  IS.  Glare- 
street,  Clare  Marka;,  W.O.  Missrs.  Ebbetts  and  Cobb, 
architects. 

Garmody   £100   0  0 

London.— For  general  rapairs,  paiating,  &o,.  to  the 
New  Cora  Exchange,  .Mark-lane.  Mr.  G.  Barnes  Williams, 
architect. 


Mansfield   

Howell   

Hayward  aud  Son   ,  

Pitman  aud  Cuthbertaoa*  

(*  Aecapted.) 


General  New 
Work.  Lobby. 
.£850...  £7S  0  0 
.  865...  87  15  0 
.  659...  72  13  0 
54S...    71  10  0 


London. — For  new  Turkish  aud  vapour  haths,  Buck- 
ingham Palace-road,  for  Mr.  itoss.   Mf.  K.  Welby  Pugin, 
architect.   Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  0.  Harris. 
Allen   £3,408    0  0 


c&e.,  for  the  district  of 
Robert  Parrls,  architeet. 


J-ne  ijvidencetorthe  J. raditional  History  of  Rome   tion  of  Master  Builders  have  received  memorials  from 
from  li.Kistmg  Architectural  Remains  ;  "   .and  this 
(Friday)  evening,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  II.A.,  Slade 
Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  Cambridge,  will  give  a 


discourse  on  "  The  Limits  of  Certainty  in'Taste'or 
m  Artistic  Judgment." 

Mr.  Sugden,  of  Leek,  has  been  directed  to  pre- 
pare designs  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Cono-re- 
gational  Chapel  at  Congleton,  to  cost  £4,000 


men  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  for  an  in- 
crease of  ?rd.  per  hour  on  the  present  rate  of  wages — 
viz.,  from  SJd.  to  9d.  per  hour.  They  have  expressed 
a  willingness,  if  the  men  required  more  money,  to  allow 
them  to  work  longer  hours  in  the  summer  mouths. 
To  this  the  workmen's  committee  answered  that  they 
were  anxious  for  shorter,  rather  than  longer,  hours 
of  work,  and  again  urged  their  request  for  an  advance 
of  wages. 


NEWIN9T0N. — For  schools, 

All  Saints,  r^ewingtm.  Mr 

Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Nixon. 

iN  ewmau  andMtuu  £5,082 

Mitchell    4,96(; 

Sharpington  and  Cole   4,921 

Mortar   4,873 

Crockett   4,817 

Marslaud  and  Son    4,6;i3 

Nixon  aud  Sou   4  5-58 

Downs  aud  Co   4,42:i 

CuUum   4,396 

Nk.wport.— For  the  erection  of  a  block  of  tan  cottages 
at  Cwmbran,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Cwmbran  Estate. 
Mr.  Capel  N.  Tripp,  architect. 

Clutterbuck   £2,001  0 

Bolt  aud  Co   1,909  19 

King  aud  Godwin   1,9GS  lu 

Coleman  Bros   1,942  0 

Spring   1,328  0 

Christopher    1,475  0 

Prior's  Lee,  Salop. — For  cottage  hospital  for  the 
Lilleshall  Company  (Earl"  Granville).  Mr.  Joseph  Fogerty, 
architect,  Loudon. 

Ashby  £2,896    4  0 

INevett  Bros   i;,577   0  0 

Marrion    :;,390  19  5 

Milliugtou  (accepted)   '2,293  17  6 
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PADDiNdTON.— For  tUo  erection  of  public  baths  and 
wa'ihlumsos  for  the  parish  of  Paadin-ton,  on  land  situate 
in  Quoon's-roail,  liayswator.  Mr.  Lewis  H  Isaacs,  arcm- 
tect.   Quantiiies  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  0.  RiddoU, 

Aitidiisou  and  Walker  

Bowles    23,.)77 

Crockett    f  l  f^" 

Kin'^  and  Sons    ,  ,,q 

OhappoU   'f-„^2J 

Thoiupson  and  Smith    't  l 

ElkinKton  (accepted)   21,300 

SuiuiKY.— For  house  for  Rev.   Dr.  Bogers, 
Park.    Mr.  J.  Fogerty,  architect. 

Dubbin   X 

Smith    i-isn  0 

DnjisniHi-e  and  Knight  (accepted)   ...    1,025  0 

Watson  Bros   0 

Syokmh.vm.— For  villa  residence,  plot  12  Ji,  crystal 

Palace  Park  Estate,  for  Mr.  Evans.    Mr.  John  Norton 

architect. 

Taylor  and  Sons  £2,690 

Oliver    2,G21 

Coles    2.41'? 

Sand  and  Simpson    2,'tOO 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Moore 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Blake  and  Bamplen   2,279 

ronatand   .-   2.22-') 


Keastand   .-   2 

Elliott   2,197 

Tibbett   2,0.)5 

Aitchison  and  Walker    2,02.) 

Moore    1.997 

Blackmore  and  Morley    1,990 

West  HAM.— For  the  erection  of  schools,  Forest-gate, 
tor  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman, 
architect.    Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Sou, 

Trevoner  £9  980 

Eeud   8,79.3 

Abrahams    >*,7't8 

King  and  Son    8,('.95 

Wicks,  Bangs,  and  Go   8  649 

North    8,625 

Niblett  and  Sou   8,592 

■Rivett    8,492 

"WioAN.— For  a  mortuary  chapel  for  Mr.  William  . I .ir- 
rett  Walmesley,  Westwood  House,  Wigan.  Mr.  E.  Welby 
Puein,  architect. 

Hardwick   £2,200   0  0 

Williams   2,050   0  0 

Jackson    1,999    0  0 

■WoRKt.sTrTON.— For  new  Catholic  Church,  for  the  Rev. 
Cuthbert  Clifton.  Mr.  E.  ^yelby  Pugin,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Harris, 

Estimates  of  Reduced  Design. 

Nicholls  £8,700 

Hardwick    8,550 

Watts    8,532 

Wilson   8,500 

Watkiu   8,4.50 

Jackson    8,:i00 

.Yates  (accepted)    8,275 

Smith    8,250 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

BONn-RTRKKT. — For  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the 
Bite  of  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  to  comprise  shops  on  the 
ground-lloor,  with  suite  of  rooms  or  chambers  over.  Pre- 
miums of  £50  for  the  best,  and  £10  for  the  second  best 
desi^jns,  Mr.  Gloddard,  I,  Great  Portland-street,  Oxford- 
street.  „      ,    „  , 

OiTY  OK  London,  Mav  25,— The  Painters  offer  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  for  competition:— 1.  Kor  decorative  paint- 
in"  £5  and  £3.  2.  For  painting  from  natural  foliage  or 
llowers,  £5  and  £3.  For  freehand  drawing  and  de- 
si"n  £3  and  £2.  4,  For  marbling  and  graining,  £3  and 
£2.  H  V>.  Pritchard,  Painter.s'  Hall,  Little  Trinity-lane, 
Queen  Victoria-street,  E.G. 

DUVON  County  asylum.  May  .31.— For  plans,  specifi- 
cations, and  estimates  for  additional  buildings  at  the 
Asylum  at  Kxminstcr.  The  architect  whoso  plans  may 
be'ailopted  will  be  employed  to  superintend  the  works,  on 
the  usual  terms  of  cominission,  provided  it  be  found  that 
they  can  bo  executed  within  the  estimated  amount.  The 
sum  of  £25  will  be  given  for  the  second  best  design, 
nnmcly  £10  for  that  of  the  chapel,  and  £15  for  that  of  the 
other  "buildings.  T.  E.  Drake,  Clerk  to  the  Committee, 
Exeter.  ^         ,  . 

NORFOLK  AfiRlCULTURAL  AsseOrATioN.— For  a  design 
for  Norfolk  labourer's  double  cottage.  A  premium  of  £10 
will  be  given  for  the  best  design.  J.  Bacjn,  Secretary, 
Attleborough.  „      „  . 

NoiiFoLK  AGRIOULTUR  VL  ASSOCIATION.— For  designs 
for  farm  buildings  for  a  Norfolk  farm  of  about  300  acres. 
A  premium  of  £10  will  be  given  for  the  best  design.  J. 
Bacon,  Secretary,  .Wtleborough. 

RoUNDHAY  Park,  Lkeds.— For  plans  and  designs  for 
laying  out  part  of  the  above  estate  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  park,  and  the  remainder  as  sites  for  villa  resi- 
dences. Premiums  of  2  )0  guineas  for  the  best,  1011  gui- 
neas for  the  second-best,  and  50  guineas  for  the  third- 
best  design.  C.  A.  Garwood,  Town  Clerk,  Town-hall, 
Leeds. 


Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Che.apest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  5s.  Gd.  per  vard  super.  See  BdilDiNQ 
News,  December  27, 1872,  tUcxhanics'  Marjazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free;  ajiplications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENBy  C.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester.— [Advt.] 


Secretary  of  the  Way  and  Works  Committee,  Midland 
Hallway,  Derby.  „ 

Mir-PENii.UJ,  School  Bo\rd,  May  22.— For  the  erection 
of  school  buildings  at  West  Bow  for  the  accommodation 
of  218  children,  and  at  Cross  Bank  for  the  accommodation 
of  m  childroci.  Mr.  George  Isaacson,  Clerk  to  thcjBoard, 
Maidenhall,  Suffolk.  ^  ^  ^. 

New  Brenti'oud,  May  19. — Fur  alterations  and  luting 
shop-front  to  the  Seventh  Mile-stone  House.  Plans  and 
specifications  to  be  seen  on  the  premises. 

NbwmaRKkt,  May  24.— For  additions  to  the  White 
Hart  Hotel.  Messrs.  Clark  and  Holland,  Architects,  New- 
market „    .  ,  . 

SoHAM  SCHOOL  Board,  May  27.— For  tthe  erection  of 
boys'  school  in  the  Ely  road,  and  infants'  school  in  Clay- 
street.    T.  Hustwick,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Sohara. 

Talgarth  BRECKNOCKsniRK,  May  20.— For  additions 
and  alterations  to  Ponty wal  Hall.  Mr.  W.  Jones,  Cyfarthfa, 
Merthyr  Tydfil 

War  Department  Contracts.  May  20  —For  painting, 
,  at  the  Herbert  Hospital  and  Boyal  Military  Academy, 
Woolwich.— Col.  W.  D.  Gosset,  Boyal  Engineer  Office, 
Woolwich. 

WAit  Department  CoNTRACT.s,  May  21.— For  the  sup- 
ply of  materials  and  performance  of  such  work  as  may  be 
required  in  painting,  &C.,  the  barracks,  at  York,  Shelfield, 
and  Hulme,  Manchester.  Commanding  Boyal  Engineer, 
Boval  Engineer  Ollice,  Manchester. 

Wf  LLiNOTON,  Salop.  May  29.— For  the  erection  of  new 
workhouse  buildings  in  Street  lane.  Messrs.  Bidlake  and 
Fleming,  Architects,  Wolvcrha-nptou. 

Wellington  (Salop)  Union.  May  29.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  new  workhouse  buildings  in  Street -lane,  Welling- 
ton. Messrs.  Bidlake  and  Fleeming,  Architects  and 
Surveyors  to  the  Guardians,  Wolverhampton. 

Welshpool,  June  3.— For  takins;  down  a  portion  of  the 
present  town-hall  and  adjoining  buildings,  and  recon- 
structing the  town-hall.  Mr.  B.  Lay,  Architect,  Bridge 
House,  Welshpool.  j  i 

\YlGTON  May  )9.— For  the  erection  of  vagrant  wards  at 
the  union'  workhouse.  Mr.  W.  Manducll,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians,  Wigton. 

WooLHoPE,  May  24.  —  For  building  a  school  and 
te^icher's  residence.  Mr.  Chicle,  Architect,  53,  East-street, 
Hereford.   ^  


BATH  AND  OTHER  BHtLDlNG  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RiNDELL,  SlIINDERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Quarrymen  and  Stonb  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

BATH  Stone  Office: 

CORSHAM,  WILTS 


w 


RUDiMhNTAliY 


[Advt.] 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOPING-SLATES. 
As  smnilied  to  H.R.II.  Tlic  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringliam 
The  Peamoyle  Se.a-greea  SI;ites  are  epecially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  BuildinK.s,  &c.. 
(Lesx  costly  than  ordinary  Gotluc  Tiling.) 
Thc.t^e  duriibLe  and  non-absorbent  slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
soitabic  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

An  Railway  Truclcs,  Doclcs,  Gloucester  : 


Per 
1,200  Slates 
..    2  17   6  . 
.    2  17   6  .. 


Equivalent  to 
per  square 
.    ..    16s.  Gd. 


16s.  6a. 


lis. 


Best  Green  Sl.ates  14  by  7  . 
Do.         do.     13  by  8  . 

Do.         do.    13  by  7    2   5  0   

Do  do.    12  Viy  7  1  18  6  

Do  do.    12  by  6  .17  6  

Prices  of  larj?e  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
estlmonials,  and  S,ample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to 
MESSRS.  RANDELL  Sc  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street.  Piccadilly,  W., 
and  at  Architectural  Museum  Tuf ton-street,  Westminster. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSTJING  WEEK. 

Monday.— Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
"  Results  of  a  Recent  Investigation  into  Ancient 
Monuments  and  Relies."  By  Mr.  J.  S.  Phene, 
F.S.A.,  F.G.-S.,  F.R.I.B.A.    8  p.m.  , 

Institution  of  Surveyors.- Adjourned 
Discussion  on  the  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  Menzies.  en- 
titled "  Arterial  Drainage  Works,  Water  Sup- 
ply, and  Sewage  Drainage  Works,  executed  at 
Windsor  between  the  years  1867  and  1873,"  and 
that  by  Mr.  Hope  entitled  "  Sewage  Farming." 
8  p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.— Visit  to  the  Albert 
and  Wandsworth  Bridges  and  to  the  Thames 
Embankment  Works,  Chelsea.    1  p.m. 
Tuesday.— Institution     of    Civil    Engineers.— 1. 

Discussion  on  Sir  C.  A.  Hartley's  Paper  "  On 
the  Delta  of  the  Danube."  2.— (Time  permit- 
ting)—"On  Modern  Locomotives,  Designed 
with  a  View  to  Economy,  Durability,  and  Faci- 
lity of  Repair."  By  Mr.  John  Robinson, 
M.Inst.CE.  8  p.m. 
Wednesday.— Society  of  Art.s.— "  On  Recent  Pro- 
cesses for  the  Production  of  Gas  for  Illuminat- 
ing Purposes."  By  Mr.  Thomas  Wells.  8  p.m. 
Thursday.— Society  for  the  EncourAGcmknt  of 
THE  Fine  Arts. — "On  the  Art  Treasures  of 
Italy."  By  Mr.  Georgi' Browning.  8  p.m. 
Friday. — Architectural  Association.— Meeting  of 
Class  of  Construction  and  Practice  ;  Subject : 
"  Plasterer."  Visitor  for  the  Evening,  Mr.  Gilbert 
E.  Redgrave.  6.30  p.m.— Meeting  of  Class  of 
Design ;  Subject  :  "  Gatekeeper's  Lodge." 
8  p.m. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 

Aberdare  School  Board,  Miy  20.— For  the  erection 
of  new  schools  in  Clifton-street,  Aberd.are,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  1,000  children.  B.  Orton  Grey,  Clerk  to  the 
Board.  Town-hall,  Aberdare,  Glamorgan. 

Aleastkr Railway,  May  28.— For  the  construction  of 
the  Alcest.er  Railway.    Mr.  William  Clarke,  the  Com 
pany's  Engineer,  45,  Parliament-street,  London,  S.W. 

A'tCH.AM  UniOh,  May  2;!.— For  additions  to  the  work- 
house at  Cross  Houses,  near  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  T.  Groves, 
Architect,  The  Pri  ory,  Shrewsbury. 

Belfast,  May  21.— For  the  construction  of  about  l,77(ift. 
of  brick  outfall  sewer.  J.  Guthrie,  Town  Clerk,  Town 
Hall,  Belfast. 

Beverley,  May  SI.— For  the  erection  of  anSO-quarter 
malt-kiln  and  warehouse  joining  the  railway  station.  Mr, 
Robert  Clump,  Architect.  !l,  Bowlalley-lane,  Hull. 

Board  of  Works,  St.  Saviour  s  District,  May  21.— 
For  the  collection  and  removal  of  dust,  ashes,  &c.,  and  for 
sweeping  and  cleansing  the  streets.  H.  Sturmey,  Clerk 
to  the  Board,  Board  Rootn,  Emerson- street,  Southwark. 

Buenos  AYRES.  June  2.— For  the  water  supply,  drain- 
age, sewering,  and  paving  of  the  city.  Mr.  J  F.  Bateman, 
Engineer,  10,  Great  George-street.  Westminster,  S.W. 

CrOSS-y-CeiloQ,  May  26,— For  the  erection  of  a  school 
to  accommodate  139  children,  and  residence.  Mr.  E. 
Lam-ence,  Bank  Chambers,  Newport. 

Croydon  Union,  Miy  23.-For  the  enlargement  of  the 
workhouse.— Mr.  J.  Berney,  61 ,  North  Knd.  Croydon. 

Durham  County  Gaol,  May  24.— For  the  extension  of 
the  east  and  south  wings.  Mr.  W.  Crozier,  Architect, 
Assize  Courts,  Durham. 

Fbankfort-on-the-Main  SBWERAaE  WoRKS,  May 
gi. —Contract  No.  49.— For  the  supply  of  about  ten  En- 
glish miles  of  sewer  invert  blocks  for  loin,  and  Sin.  brick- 
work, together  with  2,400  9in.  and  6in.  side  Junction 
blocks.  Contract  No.  50.— For  the  supply  of  a.bout  8,800 
lineal  feet  of  sewer  pipes,  ranging  from  9in.  to  15in. 
diameter,  together  with  825  junction  pipes,  bends,  and 
taper  pipes,  and  1,000  disc  plugs.  Engineer's  office,  16, 
Paul's  Platz,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

GR4ZELEY,  Shropshire,  May  3ii.— For  the  erection  of  a 
new  church.  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  2,  Church-lane,  Bridg- 
uorth. 

HUMBER  CONSERVANCY  COMMISSIONERS,  May  24.-1  or 
the  embankment  of  Read's  Island,  in  the  river  Humber, 
and  for  the  construction  of  outfall  sluices,  landing,  jetty, 
and  other  works  there.  Edward  S.  Wilson,  Clerk  to  the 
Conservancy,  No.  6,  Whitefriargate,  Hull. 

Kettering,  May  22.— For  repairing,  reforming,  and 
metnlling  Victoria,  Albert,  and  Alexandra-streets,  and 
School-lane.  Mr.  G.  W.  Lamb,  Clerk  to  Local  Board, 
Kettering. 

Lewes,  June  7.— For  the  erection  of  a  race  stand, 
J.  D.  Verrall,  The  Mulberries,  Denmark-hill,  S.E. 

Lichfield,  May  24.— For  laying  500  yards  of  new  main 
in  the  Birmingham-road.  Mr.  Thomas  Perks,  Leomansley. 
Lichfield. 

Llanelly  Local  Board  of  Health,  May  23.— Con- 
tract No.  1. — For  the  construction  of  tunnel,  about  200 
yards  ill  length,  and  of  a  brick  shaft  for  sluice-pipes,  to- 
gether with  such  excavations,  masonry,  brickwork,  and 
embankments  as  mav  be  necessary  for  the  diversion  of 
the  River  Llietli,  and  other  works.  Mr.  Edwin  Harry 
Doug'as,  Surveyor,  at  the  town-hall,  Llanelly. 

Lo^DrlN  COMMISSIONERS  OF  S EWERS,  June  .3.— For  the 
supply  of  cast-iron  work.  Joseph  Daw,  Principal  Clerk, 
Sewers  Ollice,  Guildhall. 

MiDLiNU  Ratlway.  May  10.— For  the  erection  of  wash- 
houses.   Secretary,  Midi  md  Railway,  Derby. 

Midland  Railway,  May  20. -For  the  construction  of 
a  new  road  at  Bradford,  between  Bolton-lane  and  Holy- 
well .\sh-lane.  Secretary  of  the  Way  and  Works  Com- 
mittee, Midland  Eaiiway,  Derby. 

Midland  Bailway,  May  20 —For  cleaning  and  paint- 
ing the  station  buildings   from  Wigstoa  to  Oakley. 
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FUEE  BRIDGES. 

IN  all  a^es  of  history  it  has  been  an  instinct 
of  mankind  to  erect  its  cities  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  not  always,  however,  because  they 
were  commercially,  or,  in  a  military  sense, 
navig-able.    Thus,    Babylon,  on  one  of  the 
Mesopotamian  streams  ;  Rome,  on  the  Tiber  ; 
Florence,  on  the  Arno  ;  Berlin,  on  the  Spree  ; 
Vienna,  on  the  Danube  ;  Paris,  on  the  Seine  ; 
and  London  on  the  Tliames  ;  not  to  make  the 
enumeration    tedious.      Hence,    all  these 
capitals  have  drawn  an  invidious  distinction 
between  the  different  banks  of  their  great 
streams,  and  one  has  invariably  been  dis- 
paraged by  the  epithet  "transpontine."  But 
in  few  of  them,  London  excepted,  has  so 
pertinacious  an  effort  been  made  to  aggravate 
the  division  by  means  of  gates  and  tolls.  It 
is  true  that  we  are  improving  in  these  respects. 
Kingston  and  Kew  are  free ;  Blackfriars  is 
open ;  neither  London  nor  "Westminster  Bridge 
ever  asked  a  passenger  -tax ;  and  even  Sonth- 
wark    is    now    an  open    highwaj'.  StiU, 
Waterloo,    which    connects,    as    it  were, 
the    two    valves    of    the    very    heart  of 
London,  is  barred  by  the  white-aproned  men, 
and  by  half  -pence  and  twopences,  which  turn 
adrift  the  currents  of  traffic  in  two  directions. 
Well,  what  is  a  bridge,  no  matter  of  what  mate- 
rials contracted — iron,  wood,  or  stone  ?    It  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  natural  roadway,  the  super- 
cession  of  ferries,  and,  in  a  humbler  fashion, 
of  stepping-stones  ;  and,  in  fact,  what  viaducts 
and  causeways  are  on  land.    The  history  of 
this  expedient,  so  to  describe  it,  is  curiois. 
As    roads  lengthened,    bridges  multiplied. 
The  most  perfect  ferrj'  conceivable  could  not 
render  them  superfluous  where  the  amount  of 
traffic   is  considerable.     Nevertheless,  tliey 
originated  in  humble  beginnings.    As  the  first 
"man-of-war"  was  a  canoe,  hollowed  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  so  the  first  bridge  was  a  log- 
thrown  across  a  rivulet ;   then  came  plat- 
forms of  planks,  either  attached  to  posts 
oi-  floated  on  barrels,  upon  which  a  pack- 
horse  might  pass,  together  with  foot-pas- 
sengers. But  when  vehicles  came  to  be  used,  an 
improvement  was  necessary.     So  essential 
were  these  common  conveniences  considered, 
that  in  olden  times  persons  desiring  to  be  re- 
membered as  public  benefactors  endowed  a 
bridge  in  their  wills.  Thus  almost  the  earliest 
stone  structui-e  of  the  kind  was  erected,  as  a 
thank-offering,  by  Queen  Matilda,  at  the  spot 
where  she  had  narrowly  escaped  drowning  in 
the  Lea.    But  local  jealousies  long  interfered 
with  the  multiplying  of  these  edifices.  One 
town  became,  practically,  two  towns.    So  late 
as  1750  London  Bridge  constituted  the  solitary 
means  of  communication  by  land  between  the 
northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  British 
metropolis.     Every  effort  to  create  another 
was  angrily  and  jealously  resisted.    Even  the 
ricketty  arches  of  Putney  were  opposed  a 
hundred  years  previously,  as  though  the  pri- 
vileges of  London  depended  upon  them.  The 
citizens  declared  that  all  traffic  from  one  side 
to  the  other  should  pass  through  the  city.  A 
Bill  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  one  of  its  members  asserted  that  "  if 
carts  were   allowed  to  go  over   the  new 
bridge,    London    would    be    destroyed  ;  " 
another  affirmed  that  "  it  would  make  the 
skirts  of  London  too  big  for  the  body,"  besides 
producing  sands  and  shelves  in  the  river : 
while  a  third  maintained  that,  if  this  conces- 
sion were  granted,  there  might  be  a  demand 
for  even  a  third  bridge   somewhere  near 
Lambeth !     Such  an  opposition  may  appear 
unintelligible  in  our  days,  yet  it  actually 
prevailed  during  a  century  from  that  time. 
London  Bridge  remained   alone,  with  its 
narrow  carriage   and    foot  ways,  scarcely 


superior  to  those  of  the  streets  branching  from 
Chcapside.  Well,  we  have  "changed  all 
that."  There  are  now  nine  bridges  from 
Putney  to  the  City — five  of  them  being  of 
iron,  in  addition  to  two  tunnels.  A  perfect 
mania  for  bridge-building  at  one  time  arose. 
Thomas  Paine,  the  free-thinker,  offered  to 
span  the  Schuylkill  with  a  single  arch 
of  four  hundred  feet  span ;  he  did  construct 
a  part,  which  was  ultimately  used  for  the 
Wear,  at  Sunderland,  beneath  whicli  vessels  of 
three  hundred  tons  could  sail  without  striking 
their  masts.  Stimulated  by  this  example,  Tel- 
ford projected  an  iron  arch  for  London,  600ft.  in 
span,  with  a  headway  of  6oft.  above  high- 
water.  London  was  eager  to  burst  the  bar- 
riers that  had  so  long  divided  it.  So  was 
Paris,  which,  practically  speaking,  had 
hitlierto  been  two  cities,  with  two  systems  of 
civilisation  and  manners.  The  Pont  du 
Louvre  and  the  Pont  D'Austerlitz  were  no 
longer  opened  than  they  tlironged  with  riders 
and  pedestrians.  But  no  comparison  could  be 
drawn  between  them  and  even  Walker's 
VauxhaU  Bridge,  or  the  Southwark  Bridge  of 
Mv.  Rennie,  or  the  celebrated  stone  arch  over 
the  Dee,  at  Chester.  All  over  the  world, 
however,  these  facilities  are  acknowledged  to 
be  indispensable,  and  oui-s  is  almost  the  only 
country  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  be 
private  or  corporate  estates,  and  burdened  by 
a  tax.  The  semi-civilised  states  of  South 
America  invented,  long  before  we  did,  the 
idea  of  suspension-bridges,  of  the  higest  de- 
scription, for  tlie  cros-ing  of  rivers  and  narrow 
valleys ;  in  China — where  the  bridge-builders 
are  famous — in  India,  in  Peru,  and  Chili, 
hides,  ropes,  and  bamboo  basketwork  were 
employed  ;  but  we  never  heai-d  of  a  toll  ex- 
acted for  their  use.  Nor  on  the  magnificent 
way  constructed  over  the  Danube  at  Buda- 
Pesth,  which  was  a  work  of  infinite  difficulty 
and  enormous  expense,  though  a  Bill  for  levy- 
ing a  tax  upon  it  was  originallj'  passed  bv  the 
Hun"-  arian  Assembly  of  nobles  ;  nor  on  the 
wonderful  wii-e-bridge  across  the  valley  of  the 
Savine,  in  Switzerland,  spanning  a  space  of 
870ft. — it  is  perfectly  free  ;  nor  is  any  Ameri- 
can bridge,  that  we  are  aware  of,  tolled.  Of 
course,  when  such  prodigious  and  expensive 
structures  as  the  Britannia  and  Conway  tubu- 
lar bridges  come  within  the  plan  of  a  railway, 
their  cost  must  be  calculated  in  the  scale  of 
fares  ;  but  their  case  is  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  metropolitan  bridges,  which  are 
the  only  facilities  for  communication  between 
millions  of  people,  some  rich,  and  others  poor, 
to  _  whom  the  bar  and  the  turnstile  are 
nuisances,  if  not  oppressions. 


NOTES  ON  STONEWORK.- 

OOLITXC  LnXESTONE. 


-YIII. 


THE  Lias  formation  lies  between  the  New 
Red  Sandstone,  last  mentioned,  and  the 
Oolite,  but  it  is  chiefly  useful  as  a  source  of  lime 
for  mortar  and  for  concrete,  and,  although  waU- 
stone  is  derived  from  some  of  the  beds,  the 
building-stone  which  it  j-ields  is  not  of  great 
general  importance.  Professor  Ansted  says 
that  Oolite  is  the  name  given  to  limestones 
made  up  more  or  less  completely  of  minute 
egg-shaped  particles,  generally  concentric, 
and  often  consisting  of  calcareous  matter  ac- 
cumulated about  some  minute  point  of  organic 
origin.  According  to  the  same  authority,  the 
whole  series  consist  of  the  following  beds,  in 
downward  order,  viz., — 

Portland  stone        ...  ... 

Kimmeridge  clay    ...       ...  j 

Coral  rag  and  Calcareous  grits 
Oxford  clay  ...        ...        ...  j 

Cornbrash  ... 
Forest  marble 
Bradford  clay 
Great,  or  Bath  Oolite. 
Stonesfleld  slato 
Fuller's  earth 
Inferior  Oolite 

The  Inferior  Oolite  (the  word  inferior  is 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  being  lower,  or  the 


Upper 
Middle 


)■  Lo-vcer. 


lowest  in  geological  order,  and  has  no  refer- 
ence to  quality,  for  some  of  the  best  building 
stone  in  the  whole  formation  is  found  in  the 
Inferior  Oolite,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Pains- 
wick-hill)  includes  a  thickness  of  40ft.  or 
50ft.  of  freestone,  and  in  some  places  more. 
Professor  Hull  gives  the  thickness  of  the 
various  beds  at  Leckhampton-liill  as  follow  : 

Ft. 

R(i(]stnne. — A  rough,  shelly  oolite,  not 
used  for  building    ...       ...       ...  38 

Upper  Frce^lone. — White  or  light  yel- 
low oolitic  limestone,  used  for  ordi- 
nary buildings        ...       ...       ...  34 

Oolitic  Mini. — Soft  chalky  limestone 
and  marl      ...       ...       ...       ...  7 

Loioer  Freestone. — Fine  grained,  com- 
pact oolitic  freestone,  -white  or  light 
yellow,  used  for  building  purposes  14Z 

Pisolite,  or  Pea  Grit. — Largely  oolitic, 
friable  limestone,  shelly  and  coral- 
line, unfit  for  building  purposes  ...  38 
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The  Inferior  Oolite  is  largely  developed  in 
the  Cotteswold  Hills,  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
of  it  have  probably  been  built  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  the  Abbey  Church  of  Tewkesbury, 
Sudeley  Castle,  and  other  buildings  in  the 
Vale  of  Severn.  Besides  the  Pains"vpick  stone 
there  are  other  quarries  in  the  Inferior  Oolite 
at  Bourton,  Broadway,  Guiting,  Stanway-liiQ, 
Clevecloud,  Shcepscomb-hill,  Syreford,  Brock- 
hamptou,  and  Loughborough.  The  Pains- 
Avick  and  the  Caen  stones  are  much  alike  in 
texture. 

The  great  or  Bath  Oolite  is  a  more  extensive 
formation  than  that  below  it ;  its  average  thick- 
ness being,  according  to  Mr.  Hull,  200ft.  Its 
lower  portion  consists  of  the  Stonesfield  slate, 
a  calcareous  flagstone  occurring  in  two  beds, 
separated  by  a  loose  calcareous  sandstone,  and 
quarried  for  flagstones  and  tiles  near  the  -vil- 
lage of  Stonesfield,  in  Oxfordshu-e,  and  at 
Sevenhampton,  near  Cheltenham  ;  also  at  Col- 
ley  Weston,  near  Stamford,  in  Northampton- 
shire. The  oolitic  freestones  of  Burford  and 
Tainton  also  occur  in  the  lower  di-vision  of  the 
great  or  Bath  Oolite,  and  have  been  used  at 
Blenheim  Palace  and  in  the  interior  of 
S.  Paul's.  Stone  from  this  division  of  the  Bath 
Oolite  has  been  used  in  ecclesiastical  buildings 
of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  it  has 
stood  better  than  that  of  more  modern  build- 
ings derived  from  the  neighbouring  quarries 
of  Heddington,  in  the  Coralline  Oolite. 

The  most  important  quarries  of  the  Great 
or  Bath  Oolite,  however,  are  situated  along 
the  range  of  the  Somersetshire  hills,  at 
Stinchcombe,  Mincliinhampton,  Bathampton, 
and  Bath  Baynton,  Chippenham,  and  Doiilting. 
The  following  existing  buildings  are  good, 
specimens  of  the  durability  of  tliis  stone  :  the 
Abbey  Church  at  Bath,  Glastonbury  Abbey 
(eleventh  century).  Wells  Cathedral  (twelfth 
■to  fifteenth  centuries). 

The  Great  Oolite  ranges  through  portions  of 
Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  Lincoln- 
shire. At  Barnae  and  Casterton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, it  is  a  light  brown  oolitic  shelly 
limestone,  weighing  in  its  ordinary  state 
1361b.  12oz.  to  the  cubic  foot;  used  at  Bur- 
leigh House,  Peterborough  Cathedral,  Croy- 
land  Abbey,  the  churches  of  Boston,  Spalding, 
Holbeach,  and  Moulton,  and  in  the  greater 
portion  of  the  chiu-ches  of  Lincolnshire  and 
Cambridgeshire.  Tlxe  Ketton  stone,  from 
quarries  near  Stamford,  is  a  rich  cream- 
coloured  oolite,  rather  harder  and  more  uni- 
form than  that  of  Earnac.  The  stone  from 
Ancaster,  near  Sleaford,  in  Lincolnshire,  is  a 
compact,  fine-grained,  cream-coloured  oolite,  of 
a  specific  gra-vity  greater  than  that  of  Barnac, 
and  also  more  cohesive.  It  weighs  1391b.  4oz. 
per  cubic  foot,  and  is  worked  -mth  the  same 
tools  as  Bath  stone.  Bath  Baynton  stone  is 
chiefly  carbonate  of  lime  -with  oolitic  grains, 
of  a  cream  colour,  and  weighs  1231b.  per  cubic 
foot.  A  section  of  the  quarry  shows  Rubble 
stone,  16ft. ;  Scallet,  12  to  15ft. ;  Black  and 
white  rag,  6  to  10ft. ;  Corn  grit,  15  to  20ft.  ; 
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Ground  stone,  1(5  to  22ft,  The  corn-snt  is 
used  for  dr(;ssms^-s  ;  the  scallet,  wluoli  is  the 
ilnest  iu  grain,  is  used  for  ashlar.  Tlieve  are 
many  qualities  of  Uath  stone,  and  some  are 
very  inferior,  hut  tlioso  from  Coomhe  Down, 
Corsham  Down,  and  Box-hill  quarries  when 
well  selceted,  are  of  good  quality.  A  com- 
mittee appointed  hy  the  lloyal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  reported  some  experiments 
on  oolitic  stones  in  1803.  Cubes  of  4in.  sides 
were  taken  and  siilyected  to  pressure  with  the 
following  results :  


Description  of  stono. 


Corsham  

Do  

Do  

Box,  best  bed  .... 
Do.,  ground  bed, 

Do.  do  

Do.  do  

Caen  stone   

Do  


Weight  1 
producing  ' 
first  fracture 
in  tin,  cnhe. 

Crushing 
weight 
of  4in.  cube. 

Crushing 
■weight  per 
sq.  in. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

lbs. 

&-U0 

8-84 

1,238 

8-:i0 

1,162 

7-50 

8-10 

1,134 

5:40 

756 

8-GO 

1,204 

5-70 

5-85 

819 

4-35 

(109 

8-20 

15-40 

2,150 

7 -SO 

12-70 

1,778 

Oolitic  limestone  is  largely  in  request  for 
ordinary  architectural  purposes.  When  first 
quarried  it  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  cut  into 
the  shapes  required  by  ordinary  toothed  saws, 
carpenters'  chisels,  gouges,  and  drags,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  sandstones,  the  working 
of  which  involves  much  more  labour,  effected 
generally  by  the  mason  with  his  mallet  and 
chisel. 

On  examining  a  specimen  of  Bath  or  Chel- 
tenham oolite,  the  spherular  grains  are  found 
to  be  either  hollow,  or  they  contain  as  a  nucleus 
a  grain  of  sand  or  a  fragment  of  shell,  or 
other  foreign  substance  ;  and  the  grains  vary 
much  in  size,  ranging  from  that  of  the  roe  of 
small  fish  to  the  size  of  peas,  as  in  the  Pisolite 
of  the  Inferior  Oolite  (from  pisuni,  a  pea). 
All  the  oolites  are  of  marine  origin,  and  are 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  various 
proportions  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  sdica, 
alumina,  and  iron.  The  Royal  Commission  on 
Building-stones  gave  the  following  analysis, 


Ancaster. 

Bath  Box. 

a 
& 

3 

Kettou. 

percent. 
•00 
93-5'J 
2-90 
0-80 
2-71 
Trace 

per  cent. 
•00 
94-52 
2-50 
1-20 
1-78 
Trace 

per  c^nt. 
1-29 
95.16 
1-20 

0-  50 

1-  94 
Trace 

per  cent. 
•00 
92^17 
4  10 
0-90 
2-83 
Trace 

Carbonate  of  Lime  

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

The  specific  gravity  of  each  of  these  kinds 
of  stone  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Of  Dry  Masses   

2-182   1  1-839 
2-687    1  2-675 

1  2-145 
1  2-702 

1  2-045 
1  2-706 

The  quantity  of  matter  disintegrated,  in 
grains,  by  Brard's  process,  for  eight  days, 
was  as  follows : — 


o 

c 

PI 

S 

d 

p 

^ 

1 

o 

tl 

w 

flH 

7-10 

10-00 

2-70 

3-30 

Experiments  were  made  by  the  Stone- 
seleetion  (Joramission  on  the  crushing  strength 
of  these  stones,  in  the;  manner  described  in 
No.  (>  of  this  series  of  Notes,  p.  295,  with  the 
following  results  on  2in.  cubes: — 


Name  of  Quarry. 


Weight  producin; 

Urst  fracture  

Crushing  weight. 


cwt. 
CO-72 
83-)9 


cwt. 
45-51 
53-13 


cwt. 
75-90 
139-15 


cwt. 
55-CO 
9108 


The  weights  per  cubic  foot  of  these  four  kinds 
of  stone  are  as  follows,  that  of  "Portland" 
being  a  mean  between  1351b.,  top  bed,  and 
1471b.  the  best  or  lower  bed  : 


The  comparative  quantities  of  water  absorbed 
when  saturated,  after  the  air  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  pores  of  the  stone,  so  far  as 
that  could  be  done  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,*  were  as  follows : — 

I    0-180  I  0  312    I    u-206    I  0-244" 

Comparing  the  weights  of  2in.  cubes  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  the  stone  with  their  weights 
when  saturated  with  water,  the  following 
were  the  results,  the  weights  being  in  grains : 


Ordinary  state  

Saturated  

The  differences  being 
And  the  percentage^ 
of  weight  of  water  > 
absorbed  ) 


4,585 

3,767 

4.303 

4,920 

4.1('9 

4,575 

335 

342 

272 

7-3 

9 

6-3 

4,412 
4,715 
3U3 


lbs. 

1391 


lbs. 
123 


lbs. 
141 


lbs, 
128 


*  See  note  from  Commissioners'  Report,  in  No.  6  of 
this  seriee  of  "Notes  on  Stonework,"  at  foot  of  fli'St  column 
of  p.  295. 


The  exterior  of  Byland  Abbey,  Yorkshire 
(12th  century),  is  built  chiefiy  of  a  compact 
oolite  from  the  Wass  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 
The  west  front  is  in  good  condition,  even  in 
the  dog's-tooth  mouldings  and  other  decora- 
tions of  the  doorways,  &c.  The  north  side  of 
Queen's-square,  Bath,  and  the  obelisk  in  the 
centre,  built  about  130  years  since,  are  in 
fair  condition.  The  Circus,  built  about  1750, 
of  an  oolite  in  the  vicinity,  is  generally  in 
fair  condition,  except  those  portions  which 
have  a  west  and  southern  aspect,  where  the 
most  exposed  parts  are  decomposed.  The 
cathedral  at  Oxford  (12th  century)  is  chiefly 
of  shelly  oolite,  similar  to  that  of  Tainton, 
the  old  work  being  in  good  condition,  but  the 
later  work  much  decomposed ;  Merton 
College  Chapel  (13th  century)  of  a  shelly 
oolite,  resembling  Tainton  stone,  in  good 
condition  generally;  New  College  cloisters 
(14th  century),  of  a  sheUy  oolite  (Tainton),  in 
good  condition.  The  colleges,  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings  of  Oxford,  erected 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  are  chiefly  of 
an  oolitic  limestone  from  Headington,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  University,  and  are 
in  a  general  state  of  decay.  The  plinths,^ 
string  courses,  &c.,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of 
Tainton  stone,  and  in  good  condition. 

The  following  are  some  particulars  of 
oolitic  stones  given  in  the  report  of  the  Stone- 
selection  Commission  before  referred  to,  in 
addition  to  those  already  stated :  


■si     H   td   w  o 
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The  district  of  country  which  yields  an  im- 
perfect oolite  similar  to  that  of  Headington, 
extends  many  miles  to  the  west  of  Oxford. 
The  towns  of  Abingdon,  Farringdon,  High- 
worth,  Wootton  Basset,  and  Calne,  are  situate 
either  upon  this  part  of  the  Oolitic  formation 
or  on  the  borders  of  it.  The  average,  breadth 
of  the  district  west  of  Oxford  is  nearly  four 
miles,  but  beyond  Highworth  it  becomes 
much  narrower,  and  can  scarcely  be  traced 
beyond  Calne,  in  Wiltshire.  The  upper  beds 
are  the  most  distinctly  oolitic.  The  coralline 
beds,  from  which  the  whole  mass  between  the 
Kimmeridge  clay  above,  and  the  Oxford  clay 
beneath,  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Coral 
Rag,  occupy  the  middle  place  between  the 
calcareous  freestone  beds  which  lie  imme- 
diately under  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  the 
more  siliceous  beds  which  rest  upon  the 
Oxford  clay.  The  beds  of  corralline  oolite 
are  seldom  suitable  for  any  kind  of  building, 
being  too  loose  and  rubbly  to  be  worked  into 
blocks  of  any  considerable  size. 

The  Bradford  Clay  is  stated  by  Professor 
Ansted  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Great  Oolite,  and  consists  usually  of  a  pale 
greyish  clay,  and  inclosing  thin  slabs  of  tough 
brownish  limestone.  In  Yorkshire  this  part 
of  the  series  consists  of  nodules  of  ironstone, 
overlying  hard  blue  and  fine-grained  lime- 
stone, which  is  extremely  durable,  and  has 
been  found  well  adapted  for  various  econo- 
mical purposes,  especially  for  works  exposed 
to  the  beating  of  the  waves,  where  smooth- 
ness of  surface  is  not  required. 

The  Forest  Marble,  so  called  from  being 
found  at  Whichwood  Forest,  in  Oxfordshire, 
consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  crys- 
talline, and  sometimes  marly,  including  about 
25ft.  of  workable  store. 

The  Cornbrash  consists  of  clays  and  sand- 
stones, which  ultimately  pass  into  a  thin, 
rubbly  stone,  tough,  and  occasionally 
crystalline. 

Between  the  Cornbrash  and  the  Oxford 
Clay  there  is  often  an  intervening  stratum 
composed  of  calcareous  sandstone,  called  the 
Kelloway  rock,  which  varies  in  thickness 
from  3ft.  to  5ft.,  but  it  is  seldom  oolitic. 

The  Coralline  Oolite,  or  Coral  Rag,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  thickness  of  the  bed 
is  given  by  Professor  Ansted  at  about  40ft._ ; 
large  portions  of  it  are  made  up  of  the  organic 
remains  of  a  single  species,  and  an  earthy 
calcareous  freestone,  fuU  of  fragments  of 
shells,  rests  immediately  upon  it,  _  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine-grained  ferruginous  sand- 
stone, slightly  oolitic  in  structure,  and  which 
marks  the  close  of  the  Middle  Oolitic  period. 
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GTJANTITIE  S.— X  Y  I. 
Mason. — ( Continued.) 

I THIS  week  give  a  few  illustrations,  the 
better  to  exemplify  the  instructions  given. 
I  also  give  a  review  of  the  Scottish  method 
of  measuring  mason's  work,  as  explained  here- 
after. 


Spandhil  Steps. — Fig.  39. 
There  are  several  methods  of  measuring 
spandrU  steps,  but  I  think   that  in  most 
general  use  is  to  take  them  as  follows: — 
Measui-e  from  out  to  out  for  the  length,  in- 
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eluding  the  iJortion  pinned  into  the  wall ;  for 
the  breadth,  take  from  tlic  edge  of  flie  nosing 
to  the  acute  angle ;  and  for  the  height,  take 
the  dimension  from  top  of  step  to  angle.  This 
divided  by  two  will  give  the  cubical  contents 
of  one  step.  I  have  shown  the  extreme  di- 
mensions of  the  stone  by  dotted  lines.  Span- 
dril  steps  are  measiu-ed  in  tliis  way,  as  two 
steps  can  be  cut  out  of  a  rectangular  block  of 
the  dimensions  given. 

i) 


1  •  G 

9      Plain  work,  sunk  ditto. 


9      Circular  plain  work  in  beds. 


5  •  0 
1  •  C 

9 

1  •  6 

9 


Portland  stone  step. 


Half-sawing  to  one  end. 


1  •  2 

2 


1  -4 


5-0 

1  ■  4  Plain  face  to  top. 
5  •  0 

1  •  6      Add  soffit. 


5-0 

5 

4-6 

6 


Add  front  of  step  pinned  into  wall 


Sunk  work  in  rebate. 
Add  to  front  (stopped). 


1-2 

4      Add  end. 


10 
6 


Moulded  work. 


No.  1  mitre  to  6in.  moulding. 
No.  1  stopped-end  do. 
No.  1  mitred  and  returned  end  do. 
No.  1  step  cut  and  pinned  to  wall. 
No.  2  mortices  for  balusters. 

Should  the  moulding  not  be  returned  to 
step,  the  end  would  be  taken  as  plain  face 
The  soffit  of  spandi-il  winders  would  be 
measured  as  circular  plain  work. 


n 
H 

CoENicE. — Fig.  42. 

5 

3 

•  0 

1 

•  6 

1 

0 

Portland  stone  cornice. 

3 

•  0 

1 

•  0 

Half-sawing  bottom. 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Bed-top. 

4  •  6 

2)  1 

6 

1  •  4 

1 

0 

Joints. 

5  •  10 

3 

0 

1  • 

0 

Plain  face-back. 

3  • 

0 

7 

Do.  Sunk  in  weathering 

3  ■ 

0 

1  • 

6 

Moulded  work. 

"Window  Cill. — Fig.  40. 


4  '0 
1  •  0 

4 

4  •  0 
1  •  4 

1  •  0 

4 


Portland  stone  cill. 
Half-sawing. 
Add  ends. 


4 
4 
2 

10 


2) 


4  •  0 

10 

4 
2 

4-0 

9 


Plain  face. 
Add  ends 

Plain  face  sunk  in  weathering. 

No.  2. --Stops  to  weathering 
4  •  0      Groove  for  tongue. 

4  •  0  Throat. 

Arch  Stone. — Fig.  41. 

1  •  2 

9 

1  ■  6  Portland  stone. 
1  •  2 

1  ■  6  Half-sawing  to  back, 
1  •  G 

9  Plain  work  in  one  joint, 


1 

•  4 

9 

1 

fi 

1 

2 

1 

0 

9 

Head  to  Window.— Fig.  43. 

7  •  6 
2  •  10 

9      Portland  stone. 

7  •  G 

2  .  10      Half -sawing  (baci). 


2)  2-10 
9 

2)     1  ■  2 
9 

2       •  10 

9 


Add  ends. 

Plain  work  in  be;ls. 

£unk_work  (top). 


3  • 


5  •  0 


Plain  face  (average). 
Add, 

Moulded  work. 

2  Stops. 
Add  moulding  top. 

1  Mitre. 
Egg  and  tongue  carving. 


2)  1  •  2 
1  ■  7 
1  •  2 

2)  1-2 


'  0      Enriched  bead  do.,  Sin.  girth. 

2  Circular  moulded  and  sunk 
panels,  1ft.  4in.  diameter. 
15  Small  semicircular  splayed 
sinkings  as  sketch. 


2)  1 
1 

2)  1 
1 

2)  1 
1 

2)     1  ■ 
1  • 


•  7 


2)  1-2 


Add  stone  truss. 
Half-sawing  back. 
Add  one  end. 
Add  bottom. 
Plain  bed. 
Plain  face  (one  end ; . 
Add  (face'i. 


2)  1-2 

6       Sunk  work  in  weathering. 


2)  1-2 


2)  1 


Add  in  rebates. 


Moulded  face. 


9  Narrow  circular  sinkings,  4in. 
high,  with  circular  stops. 

Since  I  have  commenced  these  articles,  I 
have  had  forwarded  to  me  the  "Eules  and 
Regulations  for  the  Measirrement  of  Mason 
Work  in  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  vicinity,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Architects,  Suiweyors,  and 
Builders  "  of  those  neighboui-hoods.  The 
perusal  of  this  pamjihlet  has  given  me  much 
pleaspe,  and  I  regret  that  some  such  system 
as  this  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  metropolis. 
Eules  for  the  guidance  of  aU  concerned  could 
easily  be  drawn  up  at  a  few  meetings  of  the 
lea^ding  members  of  the  profession  and  the 
building-trade,  which  would  dispense  with 
many  controversies  as  to  the  measui-ement  of 
certain  trades  which  exist  to  so  large  an  ex- 
tent at  the  present  time.  My  desire  in  the 
present  articles  has  been  to  lay  down  a  basis 
of  action,  but  I  should  infinitely  prefer  such  a 
meeting  as  that  I  have  just  mentioned  as  one 
that  would  meet  more  with  the  approval  of 
the  profession  as  a  body. 

The  annexed  form  I  give  for  the  large 
number  of-  my  Scottish  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  tlie  subject,  and  who  may  not  be 
possessed  of  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  have  made 
allusion,  also  for  those  of  my  English  readers 
who  may  have  business  with  our  neighbours 
"over  the  border."  I  have  only  mentioned 
therein  items  as  to  which  there  is  a  difference 
of  measurement.  As  will  be  observed,  I  have 
made  no  remark  on  local  rubble-stone,  the 
measiu-ement  of  which  is  also  spoken  of  in  the 
pamphlet,  as  it  must  necessarily  difier  in 
many  respects  from  the  rules  which  I  have 
laid  down,  it  being  so  entii-ely  dependent 
upon  custom,  even  in  our  own  country— as  it 
differs  in  many  counties.  If  any  of  my  readers 
should  be,  however,  sufficiently  interested  in 
the  subject,  I  will  give  it  in  extenso.  There 
are  also  some  general  conditions  of  contract 
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DESCRIPTION. 
BniCKWORic. 
Brickwork  In  partitions,  gables,  nnd 
party  walls.. 


Ditto    circular    on    plan,  or  in 

arches  ami  inverts 
Plumbing  corners  of  oxtornai  wails 
Reveals  of  outside  doors  and  win- 
dows 

Superior  bricks  for  face  work,  point- 
polHting,  and  flushing  for  white- 
washing 

Hewn  Work. 
All  hewn  work,  except  stair-steps, 
plats,  hearths,  and  pavements  . . 


Base  courses,  strings,  belts,  plinths, 
narrow  copings,  and  blocking 
courses 

Cills,  lintels,  upstarts,  architraves, 

and  mullions . . 
.ybates  and  corners . . 


Plain  ashlar. 


Deductions  for  doors  and  windows 
in  ashlar,  with  upstarts  and 
pilasters  of  stone  .. 


Ordinary  cornices  and  other  run- 
ning mouldings 


Special  cornices,  where  there  are 
numerous  returns  and  coping  to 
chimney  stalks  fwhen  broad 
stones  are  ordered) 

Steps   


Paving 


METHOD  OF 

Scotch. 

At  per  yard  super,  deducting  only 
for  press  voids,  but  not  for  lire- 
places,  vents,  or  window  boss- 
Ings. 


Ditto,  taking  the  largest  size. 

At  per  foot  lineal. 

At  per  foot  lineal  for  extra  labour. 


At  per  yaril  super. 


MEASUREMENT. 

ENOLISII. 
At  per  rod  of  272  ft.  super  of  1^- bricks 
tliii;k  ;  the  brickwork,  whore  above 
J,l)rlok  tiilck  lK;ing  i-eiiuced  to  this 
standard.    Half-brick  partitions 
at  per  foot  super.  All  openings 
are  deducted,  including  the  fire- 
places, but  not  the  flues,  the  extra 
Labour  in  forming  them  being 
taken  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
saving  in  brickwork. 
Ditto   taking    the    mean  circum- 
ference. 
Not  measured. 

Not  measured  in  common  brick- 
worlc.    Measured  in  superior  fa- 
cings with  the  front. 
At  per  foot  super. 


Charged  for  its  additional  v.alue 
over  price  of  ruljbie-buihilng 
measured  on  exposcdsurface,  and 
classed  and  rated  separately,  ac- 
cording to  size  of  materials  and 
kind  of  work. 

At  per  foot  lineal,  specifj'ing 
breadth,  thickness,  .and  work- 
manship. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


At  per  rising  foot,  specifying  size 
of  stone  and  description  of  la- 
bour, and  where  part  moulded, 
the  girth  of  the  plain  work  on 
the  face,  and  to  bottom  of  cheek 
of  the  ingoing  to  be  stated,  as 
well  as  the  nett  girth  of  the 
moulding. 

At  per  foot  super,  allowing  Sin. 
for  wall-hold  at  internal  an- 
gles ;  6in.  allowed  for  bevelled 
cuttings  as  at  "  pediments, 
skews,  &o." 

Full  deduction  of  void  and  piers 
to  be  made  less  1ft.  in  width, 
which  is  understood  as  an 
"  allowance  for  headers  at  in- 
going in  ashlar  work.  The 
price  of  ashlar  to  include  for 
headers  in  general  surface." 

Measured  from  extreme  points  at 
per  lineal  foot,  the  extreme 
lengths  of  returns  at  external 
and  internal  angles  being  taken 
as  <an  allowance  for  mitres. 

At  per  foot  super,  and  labour  to 
edge  at  per  foot  run,  stating 
girth  and  description  of 
work. 

Numbered. 


At  per  foot  super,  making  an 
allowance  of  3in.  for  every 
lineal  foot  of  cutting  at  angles 
or  circles. 


Stone  and  labour  measured  sepa- 
rately, the  stone  being  t.aken  in 
one  item,  and  the  labours  classi- 
Ucd  according  to  the  execution. 


As  above.    Exception  made  with 
regard  to  Yorlcshire  stone,  wliich 
is  customarily  measured  accord- 
ing to  Scotch  mathod. 
Ditto.  ditto. 


At  per  foot  cube, 
rately. 


labours  sepa- 


At  per  foot  super,  measuring  the 
face  and  making  no  additions  ; 
cuttings  taken  at  what  they 
measure  for  labour,  no  allow- 
ance being  made  to  the  stone 
beyond  what  it  measures. 

Full  size  of  opening  deducted. 


Stone  and  labours  measured  as 
before  stated,  and  the  mitres 
numbered,  stating  the  girth  of 
the  moulding. 

Ditto,  York  stone,  measured  as 
before  described. 


At  per  foot  cube,  labour  being 
taken  as  before;  York  stone  at 
per  foot  run. 

At  per  foot  super ;  no  allowance 
made  in  stone  for  cutting  ; 
labour  to  cutting  being  taken 
separately  at  per  foot  run. 


•between  employer  and  contractor,  to  which 
reference  is  made  as  to  the  payment  for  the 
quantities,  and  to  which  I  may  hereaftei 
refer. 

B.  F. 


NOTES  ON  TIMBER. 

MANY  years  ago  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  import  trees  from  the  north  of 
Europe  of  sufficient  size  to  make  topmasts  for 
the  largest  classes  of  men-of-war.  Now, 
however,  little  timber  of  the  required  dimen- 
sions could  be  produced,  even  had  we  not  now 
given  the  preference  to  iron  masts.  In  fact, 
the  mast  trade  is  declining.  Canadian  yellow 
pine  masts  used  formerly  to  be  plentiful  at 
4}0in.  in  diameter,  but  none,  or  nearly  none 
such,  are  now  to  be  met  with  ;  nor  if  we 
wanted  wooden  stern-posts  for  our  men-of- 
war  could  we  now  procure  them  from  the  old 
sources  of  supply.  These  are  only  one  or  two 
instances  which  might  be  brought  forward  to 
show  that  if  timber  of  large  dimensions  is 
wanted  from  the  ports  we  have  been  so  long 
in  the  habit  of  dealing  with,  it  will  not  be 
readily  forthcoming,  except  at  a  vastly 
enhanced  cost,  and  perhaps  even  then  it  may 
be  impossible  to  purchase  it.  For  both  oak 
and  fir  we  have  long  been  almost  dependent 
on  foreign  or  colonial  supplies.  Oak  certainly 
still  comes  to  our  markets  from  our  own 
native  plantations,  but  the  supply  is  limited, 
for  as  trees  are  felled,  the  remainder  are  more 


and  more  looked  upon  as  ornamental  trees, 
not  destined  for  the  axe.  Although  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  fir  and  pine  as  "  fir  timber," 
still  there  is  a  difFercnce  between  the  two- 
witness  Riga  fir  and  North  American  pine. 
Du  Hamel  says  pines  have  the  leaves 
thready  and  slender,  growing  in  clusters  from 
the  same  leaf- stalk,  while  firs  have  straight 
leaves,  each  growing  separate,_  but  many 
growing  on  the  same  leaf-stalk,  like  the  teeth 
of  a  comb.  These  are  the  general  charac- 
teristics between  the  two  sorts  of  trees  which 
produce  fir  timber.  The  pines  grow  with 
their  trunks  much  less  tapering  towards  their 
tops  than  the  firs ;  they  are  therefore,  from 
shape,  more  adapted  for  masts  than  firs. 
Their  wood  is  also  more  resinous,  and  the 
resin  is  of  a  more  glutinous  nature,  and 
therefore  less  easily  evaporated;  it  also,  in 
consequence  of  this  quality,  enables  the 
timber,  to  resist  better  the  absorption  of 
water  or  moisture  when  exposed  to  it.  The 
pine  is  more  durable  than  the  fir,  and  its 
fracture  is,  even  when  partially  decayed, 
much  more  fibrous,  and  takes  place  with  more 
previous  warning.  Riga  fir  is  not  only 
extremely  flexible  and  elastic,  but  it  is  by  far 
the  most  durable  of  all  pine  timbers.  The 
American  continent  produces  red  pine,  which 
is  often  used  instead  of  Riga  timber,  but  so 
far  as  London  is  concerned,  the  imports  have 
dwindled  down  to  almost  nil.  The  red  pine 
thrives  well  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  called 
Scotch  fir,  but  the  timber  will  not  bear  com- 
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parison  with  that  imported,  although  it  is 
often  included  under  the  generic  name  of 
"Riga."  bellow  pine,  which  is  principally 
imported  from  (iuebcc,  has  neither  the 
llexibility  nor  the  elasticity  of  the  red  pine, 
nor  is  it  so  durable,  but  it  is  much  lighter. 
For  the  inside  work  of  houses,  such  as  panels, 
sashes,  &c.,  it  is  invaluable,  and  is  eagerly 
bought  up  by  builders  for  such  purposes.  _  It 
grows  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  does  not  thrive 
in  this  climate.  Norwegian  fir  is  largely 
imported,  principally  in  the  shape  of  battens 
and  boards,  but  the  wood  is  generally  small, 
and  the  Swedish  of  the  same  description  finds 
more  favour  from  its  larger  scantling.  Cedar 
would  be  among  the  most  valuable  of  all 
timber  trees  were  it  sufficiently  common  to 
be  available  for  building  purposes.  It  is 
almost  indestructible  from  time,  and  no 
insect  will  ever  attack  it.  It  requires  a  more 
generous  soil  than  any  other  of  the  tribe  of 
pines,  and  is  a  timber  of  very  slow  growth. 
Pitch  pine  is  now  well  known,  and  has  taken 
its  place  as  a  building  and  furniture  wood. 

The  sap-wood  of  all  fir  timber  is  useless,  and 
generally  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  it  in 
comparison  with  the  quantity  of  heart-wood. 
But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  there  appears  to  be 
a  dificrence  between  the  pines  and  the  gene- 
rality of  hardwood  timber  in  thisi*:  that  a 
small  proportion  of  sap-wood  in  fir  is  indica- 
tive of  the  inferiority  of  the  timber.  Thus, 
the  red  pine  of  Scotland  has  fewer  layers  of 
sap-wood  than  either  the  Baltic  or_  Canadian 
red  pine.  As  a  general  remark,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  greater  the  quantity  of  sap- 
wood  there  is  about  a  tree  of  any  description 
of  fir  timber,  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of 
the  mature  wood. 

Larch  is  imported  from  Canada  under  the 
names  of  Hackmatack  and  Tamarack,  which 
have  every  appearance  of  being  identical  with 
the  Scotch  larch.  Cabinet-work  of  great 
beauty  has  been  made  from  this  wood;  it 
polishes  wen,  and  when  seasoned  is  not  found 
to  warp  or  shrink.  In  some  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Venice  there  are  said  to  be 
single-pieced  beams  of  larch  which  are  120ft. 
in  fength.  It  must  be  very  durable,  for  it  is 
almost  the  only  wood  which  was  used  in  the 
palaces  and  public  buildings  of  that  city. 

Teak  is  now  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. The  importation  from  Moulmein  dates 
since  the  Burmese  war,  and  its  value  as  a  ship- 
building timber  is  highly  appreciated ;  _  but 
inferior  as  the  Pegu  and  Moulmein  teak  is  m 
quality,  when  compared  with  the  Bombay 
teak,  it  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  Saul  or 
the  Sissoo.  ALL  descriptions  of  teak,  if  sound,_ 
free  from  defects  and  sap-wood,  are  proof 
against  the  white  ants— a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  India — whereas  in  this 
market  it  is  valued  for  its  hardness  and  dura- 
bility. The  teak  grows  to  a  great  height, 
70ft.  to  80ft.,  and  more,  but  cannot  be  easily 
obtained  of  good  quality  of  that  size.  Jarrol, 
Toon,  and  similar  Indian  woods  are  not  in  use 
in  Great  Britain,  and  need  not  be  described. 

British  Guiana  Greenheart  is  another  well- 
known  timber.  It  is  a  hard,  close-grainod 
wood,  having,  like  teak,  an  oily  feel  to  the 
touch.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  African  oak,  but  it  is  decidedly 
superior  to  it  in  strength,  toughness,  and 
durability.  These,  however,  are  not  its  chief 
advantages.  Its  great  value  consists  in  its 
being  completely  exempt  from  the  attacks  of 
worms.  It  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  difficult 
to  work  as  planking.  There  is  another 
Guianian  timber,  the  Siruaballi,  of  a  softer 
texture,  and  much  used  for  planking,  as  it  is 
also  said  to  be  able  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the 


worm.  . 

At  whatever  period  timber  is  felled,  it  re- 
quires to  be  thoroughly  seasoned  before  it  is 
fit  for  the  purposes  of  carpentry.  This  object 
of  seasoning  is  partly  to  evaporate  as  much  of 
the  sap  as  possible,  and  thus  to  prevent  its  in- 
fluence in  causing  decomposition,  and  partly 
to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the  wood,  so  that 
it  may  be  used  without  inconvenience  from  its 
further  shi-inking.  Timber  seasons  best  when 
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? laced  in  dry  situations,  where  the  air  lias  a 
ree  circulation  round  it.  (Evelyn,  in  his 
"  Sylvia,"  has  some  advice  on  this  head,  as 
applicable  now. as  Avhenhe  wrote  it.)  Gradual 
drying  is  a  better  preservative  than  a  sudden 
exposure  to  warmth,  even  of  the  sun ;  for 
warmth,  abruptly  applied,  causes  cracks  and 
flaws,  from  the  sudden  and  unequal  expansion 
produced  in  different  parts. 

Two  or  three  years'  seasoning  is  requisite 
to  produce  lightness  and  durability  in  the 
woodwork  of  buildings.    It  must  be  observed 
that  seasoning  in  the  common  way  only  re- 
moves a  portion  of  the  aqueous  and  volatile 
matter  from  the  wood.    The  extractive,  and 
other  soluble  portions  still  remain,  and  are 
liable  to  ferment,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
whenever  the  wood  reabsorbs  the  moisture. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  force  of  capillary  attrac- 
tion, that  wood  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in 
our  climate  never  gives  up  all  its  moisture. 
There  are  so  many  methods  of  preserving 
wood,  each  patentee  having  reason  to  think 
his  own  process  the  best,  that  it  will  be  as 
well  to  refrain  from  investigating  their  respec- 
tive claims  to  excellence.    It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  woods  abounding  in  resinous  matter 
cannot  be  more  durable  than  others,  but  the 
reverse  of  this  is  proved  every  year  in  the 
pine  forests  of  America,   where  the  "  light 
wood,"  as  it  is  called,  consisting  of  the  knots 
■and  other  resinoiis  parts  of  pine  trees,  remains 
entire,  and  is  collected  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  tar,  long  after  the  remaining  wood 
of  the  tree  has  decayed.    In  the  salt  mine 
of  Poland  and   Hungary  the  galleries  arc 
supported  by  wooden  pillars,  which  are  found 
to  last  unimpaired  for  ages,  in  consequence  of 
heing  impregnated  with  the  salt,  while  pillars 
of  brick  and  stone,  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
crumble  away  in  a  short  time  by  the  decay  of 
their  mortar.    "Wooden  piles,  driven  into  the 
mud  of  salt  flats  and  marshes,  last  for  an  un- 
limited time,  and  are  vised  for  the  foundations 
of  brick  and  stone  edihees.    The  application 
of  salt  in  very  minute  quantities  is  said 
rather  to  hasten  than  prevent  the  decay  of 
animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  Yet  the  practice 
of  docking  timber,  by  immersing  it  for  some 
time  in  sea  water,  after  it  has  been  seasoned 
is  generally  admitted  to  promote  its  durability. 
There  are  some  experiments  which  appear  to 
show  that,  after  the  dry-rot  has  commenced, 
immersion  in  salt  water  efi'ectually  checks  its 
progress,  and  preserves  the  remainder  of  the 
timber.    If  care  be  taken  to  renew  the  coat 
of  paint  as  often  as  it  decays,  wood  on  the 
outside  of  buildings,  may  be  made  to  last  for 
centuries,  but  painting  is  no  preservative 
against  the  internal,  or  dry,  rot ;  on  the  con 
trary,  when  the  disease  has  begun,  the  effect 
of  paint,  by  choking  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
•and  preventing  the   exhalation  of  vapours 
and  gases  which  are  formed,  tends  rather  to 
expedite  than  prevent  the  progress  of  decay 
Indeed,  sound,  well-seasoned  wood  will  last 
longer  unpainted  than  painted,  for  it  is  im 
possible  to  thoroughly  dry  it,  and  a  day  in  a 
newly-built  house   causes   moistxire  to  be 
absorbed.    To  show  the  difference  between 
seasoned  and  unseasoned  wood,  it  may  be  re 
marked  that  unseasoned  English  oak  (from 
experiment)  weighs  621b.  8oz.  per  cubic  foot ; 
seasoned  from  thirteen  to  twenty  years,  it 
weighs  45lb.,9oz.  per  cubic  foot.  French  oak, 
unseasoned,  681b.  2oz.. ;  seasoned,  481b.  Ojoz. 
African  oak,  unseasoned,  64;lb.  loz.  ;  seasoned 
13  to  20  years,  601b.  3oz.    Teak,  unseasoned, 
481h  lloz. ;  seasoned  19  years,  421b.  2^oz. 
Dantzig  iir,   unseasoned,    391b.  ;  seasoned 
321b.  9foz.    These  statistics  will  explain  why 
builders   are   so    anxious    to  procure  dry 
materials,  and  how  it  is  that  so  much  objec- 
tion is  made  to  sap-wood. 


The  trustees  of  the  parish  of  Whitstahle  have 
decided  not  to  rebuild  the  parish  church.  The 
rough-cast  is  to  be  removed  from  the  tower  walls, 
so  as  to  ascertain  their  exact  state,  previous  to 
inviting  tenders  for  rebuilding  the  west  end  of  the 
building. 


HISTORIC    ART  STUDIES. 
By  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi. 

Etrusk.vn  Architecture. 
(With  Illustrationa.) 

THE  Etruskans  were  undoubtedly  of 
Arj'an  origin.  Two  distinct  immigra- 
tions of  Pelasgians  into  the  valley  of  the 
Arno  may  be  traced.  The  first,  about  1050 
B.C.  ;  the  second,  about  800  li.c,  or  between 
three  and  four  hundred  years  after  the  Trojan 
Avar.  The  valley  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Apennines  resembles  a  vast  burial-place  of 
antediluvian  animals.  The  bones  of  bears, 
wolves,  hyenas,  panthers,  elephants,  masta- 
dons,  and  the  skeletons  of  whales,  are  found 
in  such  abundance  that  the  peasants  of  our 
own  times  believe  them  to  have  been  planted 
there  by  invisible  spirits.  The  soil  is  full  of 
numerous  petrifactions  imbedded  in  marl  and 
slate.  Earth-fires  abound.  Storms  and  in- 
undations are  very  frequent  and  destructive. 
These  phenomena  produced  a  gloomy  mytho- 
logy, which  took  its  origin  in  Persian, 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  legends.  The 
Etruskans  submitted  to  the  inexorable  domi- 
nion of  an  organised  hierarchy.  They  pos- 
sessed two  orders  of  divinities.  The  veiled 
gods  Avith  "  Asar"  at  their  head,  and  twelve 
loAver  gods,  in  analogy  with  the  Scandinavian 
and  Egyptian  theogonies.  They  believed 
in  a  hell,  but  in  no  Elysium.  The  Etruskan 
creed  was  without  any  comforting  hope.  Wild 
passion  was  the  distinguishuig  feature  of  their 
gods.  Their  priests  are  said  to  have  attacked 
the  Romans  with  poisonous  serpents  and 
burning  torches.  At  their  funerals  the 
Etruskans  had  no  dances,  but  sanguinary 
combats.  The  superior  divinities  were  nearly 
all  winged,  like  the  Persian  and  AssjTian 
divinities,  kings,  and  priests.  Their  plastic 
art  and  architecture  Avas  influenced  by  the 
impressions  of  a  gloomy  religion,  and  the 
terrifying  aspect  of  A'olcanic  phenomena. 

The   Etruskans  were,  however,  an  emi- 
nently practical,  matter-of-fact  people.  Their 
imagination  was  less  cultivated  than  their 
ability  to  battle  with  nature.    They  had  in 
spring  to  stop  the  gushing  waters  of  the  over- 
flowing riA-ers,  and  in  summer  to  provide 
water  for  the  parched  valleys.     At  an  early 
period  they  learned  to  improve  their  walls,  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  elements  and 
their  enemies.    Figs.  1 — 3  show  us  this  im- 
provement.   In  Fig.  1  we  have  the  primitive 
polygonal  walls  of  Kossa  ;  in  Fig.  2,  those  of 
Populonia,  shoAving  a  transition  to  free-stone 
construction  in   horizontal    layers ;  which 
reached,  in  the  walls  of  Todi  (Fig.  3),  the 
perfection  of  the  "  opus  quadratum"  of  the 
Romans.     The  Etruskans  used  wood  long 
before  they  built  in  stone,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  clumsy  .shape  of  their   columns  (Figs. 
4 — 6).     One  of  the  most  important  monu- 
ments is  the  so-called  Cucuniella,  at  Vulci, 
becaiise  it  furnishes  us  Avith  some  remains  of 
Etruskan  columns.    They  are  in  a  decidedly 
proto-Doric  style.    They  were  not  fluted ;  the 
tapering  of  the  shaft  was  very  sudden  (Fig.  4); 
the  basis  of  the  column  (Fig.  6)  consisted  of 
two  plinths  and  a  large  torus  ;  the  neck  was 
marked  with  several  rings ;  an  ovolo  and  a 
fillet  united  the  shaft  to  a  powerfully-project- 
ing abacus  (Fig.  5).     The  proportions  are 
without  grace,  and  the  idea  of  support  is  not 
expressed  Avith  sufficient  harmony.    Figs.  7 
and  8  represent  the  gate  of  Volterra.  Though 
we  can  trace  A^aulted  constructions  in  India, 
Greece,  and  Mexico,  the  Etruskans  were  un- 
doubtedly the  first  to  use  wedge-shaped  stones 
for  vaults  and  arches.    The  gate  is  full  of 
majesty  and  simplicity.     The  carved  heads 
adorning  the  keystone  and  the  tAVO  extreme 
ends  of  the  arch  are  very  characteristic,  and 
remind  us  of  the  Mexican  aqueducts,  with 
skulls  as  waterspouts,  inserted  in  the  Kyklo- 
pean  walls.    Figs.  9  and  10  are  aqueducts  at 
Tusculum.     The  construction  of   the  vault 
(Fig.  10)  is  that  of  the  Akropolis  of  Mykense, 
formed  in  the  most  primitive  mode  by  hori- 
zontal layers  of  stones.    Fig.  11,  the  mouth 


of  the  great  Cloaca  at  Rome,  constructed,  at 
the  latest,  600  B.C.,  has  stood  for  more  than 
2,400  years  as  an  undisturbed  monument  of 
the  technical  excellence  and  the  engineering 
talent  of  the  Etruskans.  Our  sketch  shows  the 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  at  the  Tiber,  1 2ft.  broad 
and  about  loft,  high,  with  its  treble  arch. 
Fig.  12  is  the  Gate  of  Perugia,  which  may  be 
set  down  as  the  oldest  European  attempt  at 
arcades,  Avhich  formed  so  distinguishing  a 
feature  in  the  Early  Christian  style,  after 
having  served  the  Romans  in  constructing 
their  viaducts  and  aqtreducts.    The  gate  is 
called  the  "Porta  Augusta."  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  pUasters  and  the  frieze  are  in  the 
Archaic  stylo.    Figs.  13  and  14  show  us  the 
Capitoline   Temple  of    Jupiter,   in   a  pure 
Etruskan  style,  reconstructed  according  to  the 
description  of  Vitruvius.    In  Fig.  14  we  give 
the  ground-plan.    The  inclosed  space  (800ft. 
in  circumference)  was  nearly  square,  provided 
witli  three  cellas,  of  which  the  central  Avas 
consecrated  to  Jupiter,  the  one  on  the  left  to 
Juno,  and  that  on  the  right  to  Minerva.  The 
front  was  formed  by  a  deep  colonnade.  The 
Avhole  was  covered  Avith  a  lofty  roof,  resting 
on  slender  columns,  placed  at  considerable 
distances  from  one  another.  Everything  is  out 
of  proportion,  and  in  a  compressed  shape.  The 
triglyphs  are  insignificant,  and  too  closely  set ; 
the  metopes  Avithout  dignity.    The  pediment 
(Fig.  13)  was  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
figm-es  in  burnt  clay  ;  the  columns,  the  irieze, 
and  the  pediment  Avere  of  wood.    The  (^-own- 
ing quadriga  and  the  bigas  on  the  sides  of 
the    roof    were  heavy,   and  unartistically 
constructed.    oSText  to  works  of  utility,  the 
Etruskans  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
construction    of     tombs,  burial-chambers, 
graA'es,  and  mounds.    Their  mounds,  formed 
of  stone  and  earth  (Figs.  20  and  21),  resemble 
those  scattered  all  over  the  world.    The  most 
remarkable  of  these  constructions  is  the  Cucu- 
mclla  at  Vulci  (Fig.  21),  a  tumulus  200ft.  in 
diameter,  sm-rounded  by  a  stone  wall.  A 
square  tower  crowns  the  top,  and  at  its  side 
stands  a  circular    tower.     Fig.  15   is  the 
facade  of  the  tomb  at  Norehia.  These  facades 
resemble  the  fronts  used  in  Egyptian,  Persian, 
and  Jewish  tombs,  with  the  additon  of  Greek 
— more  especially  Doric  elements.  The  pedi- 
ment rested  on  four  columns  and  two  side 
pilasters.    The  triglyphs  were  surmounted  by 
a  row  of  dentels ;  the  gable  was  ornamented 
with  a  leaf -pattern ;  the  corners  with  inverted 
volutes  were  decorated  Avith  carved  faces.  The 
whole  is  analogous  to  the  front  of  the  Capito- 
line temple  of  Jupiter,  and  bears  traces  of  a 
struggle  after  symmetry,  and  an  incapacity  to 
understand  the  laws  of  proportion.  Differing 
from  these   tombs  Avith  their   facades,  we 
have  those  hcAvn  in  rocks,  forming  catacombs, 
as  those  of  Bomarzo  (see  Figs.  16  and  17). 
Colirmns  (Fig.  16)  or  pillars  (Fig.  17)  support 
the  arched  or  flat  ceiling.    Occasionally  we 
find  even  imitations  of  wooden  rafters  in  these 
tombs.    A  thii'd  form  of  Etruskan  tombs  is 
given  in  Fig.  18 — front  view,  and  Fig.  19 — 
side  view.    These  monuments  are  scattered 
over  Etruria  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are 
found  especially  in  Vulci  and  Ca3re.  ^  They 
rest  on  columns  Avith  Ionic  volutes,  whilst  the 
cornice  on  the  sides  reminds  us  of  the  decora- 
tive patterns  of  Egypt.    In  Figs.  22  and  23 
we  have  the  supposed  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  between  Rome  and  Albanb.  The 
high  substructure   is  square,  provided  with 
five  pyramidal  towers,  of  which  the  middle  one 
is  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  others.  The 
plan  of  the  tomb  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  23. 
Strange  infiuences  may  be  traced  in  Figs.  24 
and  25.    They  are  Nuraghas  on  the  island  of 
Sardinia ;  oblong  or  circular  tombs  with  a 
pyramidal  superstructure,  often  to  a  height 
of  40it.,  rising  from  the  centre.  Such  daghopa- 
like  constrrtctions  are  found  in  India,  Phoenicia, 
Ireland,  and  Peru.    The  interiors  of  these 
Nuraghas  are  provided,  like  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  with  several  chambers.    (See  sec- 
tion of  tomb,  Fig.  25.)    A  door  Adsible  (Fig. 
24)    in  the    superstructure    leads,    by  a 
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spiral  staircase,  into  the  upper  (sompart- 
mcnts.  Tliat  rock-hewn,  subterraneous  tombs 
were  also  constructed  by  the  Etruskans,  may 
be  seen  in  P'ifi's.  2G  and  27,  a  tomb,  covered 
with  mighty  stone  plates,  found  in  1823  near 
Corncto.  the  construction  is  gigantic.  Fig. 
26  shows  the  ground-plan,  and  Fig.  27  the 
section.  Thereof,  consistingof  heavy, Hat  stones 
(2),  rests  on  octagonal  pillars  (1),  crowned 
with  cubic  capitiils  (3).  On  a  iilatform  built 
of  stone  was  found  a  suit  of  armour  (a),  two 
bronze  shields  with  engraved  ornamentation, 
several  bronze  vessels  [h,  c),  spears  (c),  shields 
(?«),  and  a  lamp  (/),  arranged  in  a  certain 
order.  The  great  care  the  litruskans  devoted 
to  their  dead  is  apparent  in  the  complicated 
northern  Nekropolis  of  Vulci.  Fig.  28  (ground- 
plan)  and  Fig.  29  (section).  We  pass  through 
a  gate  (A)  and  a  vestibulum  (B),  to  the  second 
entrance  (K),  reaching  thus  the  subterranean 
chambers  (L,  M),  which  communicate  with  a 
kind  of  central  hall,  the  ceiling  of  which  is 
provided  with  "cassettes,"  hewn  into  the  rock. 
On  both  sides  of  the  vestibulum  (C,  D,  and  E) 
we  have  several  chambers.  That  in  E  is  deco- 
rated with  pilasters,  in  a  style  half-Egyptian 
and  half-Indian,  whilst  the  chambers  leading 
into  it  (see  Fig.  29)  are  provided  with  a  half- 
cupola,  carved  into  the  rock.  On  the  walls, 
hewn  in  tufa,  traces  of  polychrome  decora- 
tions are  perceptible.  Amongst  the  tombs  at 
Coere  we  have  one,  the  "tomba  delle  Sedie" 
(Fig.  30),  so  called  from  the  chairs  and 
stools  hewn  into  the  rock,  which  deserves  the 
attention  of  archa3ologists.  It  consists  of  six 
chambers,  the  ceilings  of  which  are  imitations 
in  stone  of  cross  beams  forming  soffits  (lacu- 
naria).  In  Fig.  31,  the  tomb  of  the  Tarquinii, 
we  have  the  reproduction  of  one  of  the  Indian 
temples  on  a  small  scale.  The  huge  pillars 
supporting  the  ceiling,  provided  with  soffits, 
are  all  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  The  tomb  is 
now  called  "Tomba  delle  Cardinale."  The 
Etriiskans  were  especially  distinguished  by  a 
want  of  idealisation.  They  could  neither  in 
their  architecture  nor  in  their  plastic  art  at- 
tain to  those  laws  which  regulate  the  relations 
of  the  isolated  jiarts  to  a  harmonious  total. 
They  had  Greek  legends  and  patterns  at  their 
disposal,  they  even  cherished  them,  but  they 
never  became  conscious  of  the  spirit  of  beauty. 
Anything  utilitarian  they  understood  tho- 
roughly ;  in  everything  monumental  they 
failed.  In  keramic  and  bronze  works,  in  em- 
bossed silver  and  gold  vessels,  they  excelled. 
They  possessed  narrow,  bigoted  minds,  crippled 
by  superstition  and  fear.  Earthquakes,  inun- 
dations, and  storms,  contrasting  with  the 
exuberant  luxury  of  the  Italian  vegetation, 
drove  them  to  sullen  despair  with  regard  to 
the  instability  of  all  earthly  things.  Life  was 
too  fleeting,  death  too  certain ;  and  tliis  was 
the  caiise  why  they  neglected  the  monu- 
mental, and  tried  to  fill  their  short  existence 
with  useful  works. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

THE  important  question  will  naturally  suggest 
itself:  Has  our  revived  Gothic  realised  in 
any  degree  the  high  liopos  and  bright  anticipa- 
tions ■which  in  its  earlier  days  were  formed  of  it  ? 
Is  it  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  in  due  time  our 
national  architecture  of  the  future,  a  fit  exponent 
of  the  expansive  culture  of  this  nineteenth 
century  ?  This  is  the  great  question  ;  but  it  is 
one  which  there  appears  to  me  to  bo  much  diffi- 
culty in  answering  decisively.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  confluent  streams  which  have 
joined  the  main  river  of  our  English  Gothic  have 
materially  deflected  its  original  current,  and  given 
to  it  a  direction  which  its  earliest  advocates 
neither  intended  nor  foresaw.  Itns  by  no  means 
certain,  however,  that  this  strange  mixture  of 
styles  is  a  necessarily  evil  thing  for  the  future  of 
our  art.  Many  noble  lessons,  and  many  fresh 
and  exquisite  combinations  of  form,  may  bo 
drawn  from  the  magnificent  examples  of  Pointed 
architecture  with  which  most  portions  of  the 
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Continent  abound.  It  would  bo  folly  to  reject 
those,  and  to  confine  our  studies  to  our  own  in- 
sular typo  of  Gothic.  Such  a  course,  oven  if 
practicable,  would  prove  fatal  by  its  exclu- 
aivoncsa. 

But  if  the  prevailing  system  of  eclecticism  in 
architecture  has  its  uses,  it  has  also  its  alnisos  ; 
and  it  must  bo  confessed  that  the  latter  are 
making  thomsolvos  very  apparent  just  now.  The 
frequent  and  capricious  changes  which  have  cha- 
racterised Gothic  work  of  late  years  do  not  augur 
well  for  its  future  supremacy.  We  see  on  all 
sides  a  restless  cravina;  for  novelty  and  sensation. 
Now  phases  appear  quickly  upon  the  scene,  live 
their  little  day,  and  are  then  cast  aside  for  no 
better  reason,  apparently,  than  to  make  room  for 
something  more  fresh  and  striking.  Our  very 
advantages  are  apt  to  become  a  snaro  to  us. 
Modern  science  has  placed  the  art-treasures  of 
the  world  before  us,  and,  like  children,  wo  turn 
from  one  beautiful  playthiarr  to  another,  unable 
to  bo  content  with  either.  Tho  fact  is,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  architecture  is  in  great  danger  of  be- 
coming merely  a  thing  of  fashion  and  caprice, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  millinery  is.  Unfortu- 
nately, tho  results  are  widely  different.  Our 
creations  will  survive  tho  transient  fashion  of  tho 
day,  and  will,  if  designed  upon  no  higher  prin- 
ciples, remain  only  as  monuments  of  the  rage  or 
folly  which  happened  to  obtain  at  some  particular 
date.  If  our  architecture  aspires  to  something 
more  noble  than  this,  it  must  rest  on  a  more  en- 
during foundation.  It  must  be  founded  on,  and 
must  express  in  its  features,  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  truth,  fitness,  and  beauty,  if  it  is  ever  to 
become  a  living  art  to  us  in  the  same  deep  sense 
that  both  Greek  and  Medieval  art  were  to  their 
founders. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  defects  in  our 
present  system  of  working  is  the  want  of  some 
united  action  between  us.  Every  architect  now 
doeth  whatsoever  seemeth  good  in  his  own  eyes 
(provided  his  clients  allow  him)  in  the  matter  of 
style,  and  too  often  indulges  in  what  is  fantastic 
and  eccentric,  ia  the  hope  of  being  original.  In 
the  case  of  men  of  great  ability,  this  unlimited 
freedom  is  not  so  objectionable,  as  they  have  tho 
faculty  of  seeing  what  is  appropriate  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  their  designs.  With  less 
skilful  designers,  however,  the  results  arising 
from  this  condition  of  things  are  too  often  glaringly 
crude  and  incongruous.  Now,  if  some  recognised 
agreement  existed  amongst  us  as  to  the  best  path 
to  pursue,  this  condition  of  things  could  not 
exist,  and  we  might  entertain  a  reasonable  hope 
of  seeing  a  general  movement  of  progress  all 
along  the  line,  and  not,  as  at  present,  fitfully  and 
in  various  directions. 

Although  it  is  undesirable,  if  indeed  it  be  pos- 
sible, that  the  individuality  of  the  designer  should 
be  lost ;  nevertheless,  there  exists  among  certain 
schools  a  pernicious  habit  of  placing  the  artist 
before  the  art  in  the  case  of  a  few  favourite  men. 
This  is  manifestly  wrong  :  the  elevation  of  the 
ai-t  should  be  our  first  consideration,  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  artist  second.  We  need,  there- 
fore, I  think,  some  genei'ally-aooepted  code  of 
laws  and  precedents  to  govern  and  direct  our 
efforts.  Let  us,  for  example,  agree  upon  some 
particular  phase  of  Mediseval  art ;  and  taking 
that  as  our  point  of  depai-ture,  extend  and  develop 
it  until  it  becomes  capable  of  answering  all  the 
numerous  requirements  of  our  time.  Let  us,  as 
tho  style  expands,  engraft  upon  it  such  featm-es 
from  other  sources  as  we  may  see  fit,  carefully 
keeping  them  subordinate  to,  and  in  harmony 
with,  the  ruling  principles  of  the  master  style. 

Thero  is  another  point  in  which  the  Gothic 
school  runs  into  extreme,  and  that  is  in  the 
quality  of  what  I  must  term  "  quaintness,"  for 
want  of  a  better  title.  That  this  quality  is  pos- 
sessed in  a  very  large  degree  by  most  MedicEval 
buildings,  is  unquestionable — indeed  appears  to 
be  inseparable  from  them.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  is  mostly  the  result  of 
accident  and  of  tho  mellowing  effects  of  time  ;  and 
that,  do  wh  it  we  will,  we  can  never  impart  to 
our  new  buildings  the  pieturesqueness  of  tho  old 
work.  Indeed  in  some  ancient  buildings  there 
is  nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  age  and 
the  harmonising  iufluenee  of  time;  yet  what  a 
wondrous  charm  hangs  abont  them  ! 

.  .  .  .  "  There  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruined  battlement, 
To  which  tho  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower." 

It  is  a  grave  question  if  far  too  much  time  and 
thought  aro  not  thrown  away  in  the  effort  to 
produce  these  effects,  and  if  intei'nal  convenience 


is  not  too  often  sacrificed  in  tho  attempt.  If  tho 
results  of  this  were  discernible  in  greater  beauty 
of  form,  or  in  a  more  perfect  proportion  of  parts, 
thero  would  be  nothing  to  say  against  it ;  but  un- 
fortunately, tho  uppermost  thought  in  the  artist's 
mind  too  often  appears  to  be  merely  tho  desire  to 
make  his  work  quaint  and  eccentric — very  much 
lower  qualities|than  those  just  mentioned.  Indeed, 
it  is  questionable  if  this  does  not  tend  to  lessen 
our  sympathy  with  really  beautiful  form,  for 
thero  is  a  large  mixture  of  coarseness  running 
through  it.  Certainly  some  of  our  latest  build- 
ings in  Gothic  seem  to  havo  boon  designeil  with 
but  little  regard  to  either  beauty  or  proportion. 
Quaintness  has  a  constant  tendency  to  de- 
generate into  moro  ugliness,  and  it  is  to  bo 
feared  there  is  much  truth  in  the  accusation  of 
Professor  Kerr,  that  thoro  exists  an  incredible 
worship  of  the  ugly  amongst  us.  Just  at  present, 
too,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  this  strange- 
mania  is  rather  on  tho  increase  than  otherwise. 
The  "old  china  style,"  if  I  may  so  term  it,  is 
spreading  amongst  us,  and  we  see  men  search 
every  quarter  of  tho  globe  for  examples  of 
quaint,  curious,  and  ugly  objects  to  copy  from. 
The  present  attempts  to  introduce  the  long, 
square-headed  windows  and  broken  podimentod 
gables  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  tho  lumpy  furni- 
ture of  tho  Cromwollian  era,  and  tho  ingenious 
but  semi-barbaric  ornament  of  China  and  Japan, 
indicate  the  extravagant  lengths  to  which  acertain 
school  is  inclined  to  go  in  its  search  after  novelty. 

While  the  progress  of  tho  revived  style  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  continuous  and  well  marked 
with  respect  to  ecclesiastical  arohitoctui-e,  it 
must  bo  confessed  that  we  havo  not  made  nearly 
so  much  advance  with  our  secular  buildings.  Here 
we  are  more  left  tooiu*  own  resources,  not  having 
so  many  examples  to  guide  us,  and^  being  obliged 
to  initiate  buildings  in  the  new  style  of  a  typ& 
and  for  purposes  unknown  in  those  more  primitive 
times.  In  some  of  the  country  mansions  recently 
erected,  however,  the  style  has  been  adapted  to 
tho  requirements  of  tho  case  with  the  utmost 
felicity.  It  is  in  our  civic  ai-chitecture  that  our 
failures  have  been  most  conspicuous.  Too  many 
of  our  hotels,  railway-stations,  club-houses,  &c., 
are  but  shells  of  the  type  of  ordinary  town  house, 
with  a  thin  outward  veneer  of  Gothic  detail 
altogether  wanting  in  tho  true  sentiment  of  the 
style.  It  is  here,  too,  that  those  vagaries  of 
which  we  havo  been  speaking  aro  to  bo  found  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  where  there  is  most 
need  of  some  more  settled  and  acknowledged  art 
authority  to  direct  it.  In  one  very  conspicuous 
instance  our  revived  Gothic  has  not  been  found 
equal  to  the  occasion.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  Mr. 
Street's  design  for  the  new  Law  Courts.  If  ther& 
ever  was  a  signal  opportunity  for  displaying  tho 
capabilities  of  the  style,  this  was  the  one  ;  and  I 
think  I  speak  the  general  verdict  of  the  pro- 
fession when  I  say  that  the  result  is  a  failure. 
The  building,  if  executed  as  designed,  will  be 
feeble  and  disjointed,  lamentably  wanting  in  that 
grandeur  of  conception  and  unity  of  parts  which 
should  characterise  a  great  public  edifice.  I  say 
this  with  regi-et,  and  with  a  high  respect  for  Mr. 
Street's  great  talents,  and  for  the  eminent  services 
he  has  rendered  Mediaeval  art. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  too  much  discouraged 
by  this  failure  ;  it  does  not  prove  that  the  revived 
Gothic  is  unsuited  to  modern  wants,  still  less  that 
it  is  worked  out.  I  believe  the  stylo  to  be  still 
young  and  full  of  vigour ;  but  we  must  look 
around  us  and  note  our  shortcomings  well,  so 
that  we  may  rise  through  our  very  failures  to 
higher  things.  The  most  urgent  need  of  the  stylo 
at  present,  then,  appears  to  be  more  uniform  and 
combined  action  on  the  part  of  its  professors, 
guided  by  a  recognised  and  accepted  series  of  art- 
canons,  with  sufficient  influence  to  curtail  the 
vagaries  and  eccentricities  that  at  present  dis- 
figure it.  Thus  we  shall  form  a  common  plat- 
form on  which  to  work  in  tho  development  of 
that  ideal  architecture  which  earnest  men  strive 
for  in  the  hope  of  seeing  it  realised  in  the  fullnesa 
of  time. 

In  conclusion,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
quote  from  Professor  Scott's  recent  lecture 
tlie  following  able  summary  of  what  I  have  so 
vaguely  and  indifferently  endeavoured  to  express 
to  you.  Referring  to  the  revival,  he  says: — "Its 
success  has  been  indeed  enormous  ;  yet  its  failures 
and  drawbacks  have  been  in  proportion  to  it.  Its 
artistic  merits  have  been  limited  to  those  who  havo 
followed  it  up  with  an  earnest  and  generous  en- 
thusiasm, for  it  has  unhappily  been  practically 
followed  up  by  a  mi.xed  multitude  who  view  it  as 
a  fashion   of  the  day,  by    which  professional 
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practice  is  to  bo  obtained,  but  aro  devoid  of  all 
ardour  and  love  for  what  tliey  aro  engaged  uijon. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  drawback  to  tho  Gothic 
Revival.  It  suffers  from  a  degree  of  capricious- 
ness  ovon  among  its  abler  and  moro  art-loving 
followers,  who,  jealous  perhaps  or  contemptuous  of 
others,  refuse  to  co-operate  in  any  steady  purpose, 
and  who,  morbidly  keen  in  their  perception  of 
beauty,  are  apt  to  follow  momentary  fancies — now 
favouring  one  type,  and  now  another — and,  per- 
haps, reviving  styles  little  allied  to  their  purpose, 
as  if  the  object  of  the  age  were  to  revive  just  for 
revival's  sake,  rather  than  to  gather  in  those  ex- 
traneous bearities  to  enrich  the  resources  and  to 
widen  tho  capabilities  of  one  received  stylo.  This 
tendency  seems  to  threaten  the  noble  movement 
vyith  premature  decay,  though  I  do  trust  there 
remain  earnestness  and  steadiness  of  heart  enough 
to  avert  this  danger,  and  to  guide  these  artistic 
strivings  into  a  healthy  channel,  and  cause  them 
to  add  new  life  to  the  general  movement." 


ROYAL    INSTITUTE    OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

AT  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute, held  on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr. 
Horace  Jonos,  Vioo-President,  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  P.  H.  Caigor,  of  5,  Gloucester-street,  W.,  and 
Mr.  George  Scamell,  of  18,  Groat  George-street, 
Westminster,  were  elected  Fellows,  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Gough,  of  28,  Craven-street,  Strand,  was  elected 
an  Associate. 

It  was  stated  that  the  dinner  announced  to 
to  given  at  Willis's  Rooms  on  the  11th  June  was 
postponed  to  the  21st,  partly  owing  to  the  ina- 
bility of  the  President  to  attend  on  tho  first-named 
date,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  another  dinner 
occurring  on  the  Hth,  which  would  preclude  the 
attendance  of  many  gentlemen  to  whom  the  21st 
would  be  more  couvoniont.  It  was  further  an- 
nounced that  the  annual  conversazione  of  the 
Institute  will  take  place  on  the  3rd  of  July. 

Mr.  JoHV  S.  Phene,  F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S.,  then  read  a  paper 
On  RE8ut,TS  OF  A  Recent  IN^^;sTIGATION  into 
Ancient  Monuments  and  Relics. 
Mr.  PmsNE  divided  his  subject  into  monu- 
ments illustrative  of  public  rites  of  sepulture  ; 
of  private  interment ;  those  for  the  perform- 
ance of  ceremonies ;  and  those  for  sacrificial 
worship.  His  investigations  on  tho  Earl  of 
Olasgow's  estates  enabled  him  to  lay  before  the 
meeting  a  plan  and  sections  of  a  tumulus, 
the  principal  features  in  which  were  :  the  general 
construction  of  the  mound ;  a  radial  arrangement 
of  the  tombs ;  a  mixed  species  of  sepulture  by  the 
same  operators,  and  at  a  common  date, — in  short, 
as  tho  result  of  a  single  ceremony  ;  and  a  rude 
knowledge  of  mechanical  forces,  judiciously  ap- 
plied. The  tumulus  is  in  the  Great  Cumbrae,  the 
larger  of  two  islands  east  of  the  southern  end  of 
the  Isle  of  Bute,  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The 
tumulus  is  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  island  on 
which  it  is  placed, — a  position  probably  chosen  as 
having  in  an  easterly  direction  from  it  a  promi- 
nent conical  hill,  the  neighbourhood  of  such  hills 
having  been  customary  places  for  interment,  and 
for  the  exercise  of  sepulchral  and  other  rites. 
The  construction  is  unusual,  and  displays  labour 
and  intent.  The  original  surface  soil  was  of  a 
very  dark  colour,  and  each  sepulchre  stood  on  a 
separate  mound  of  bright  sea-sand ;  each  tomb 
was  also  carpeted  with  a  complete  layer  of  fine 
white  quartz  pebbles,  which  time  had  detached 
from  tha  red  sandstone  conglomerate  of  the  coast, 
and  which  still  abounds  on  the  shore  of  Ayrshire. 
The  mounds  of  sea-sand  were  almost  uniform  in 
extent,  and  of  a  common  level,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  heaped  over  their  sides  all  round  as 
■soon  as  deposited,  having  between  tliem  and  over 
their  slopes  a  thick  layer  of  the  dark-coloured 
original  surface  soil,  which  served  to  retain  all  in 
their  positions.  The  slope  of  the  mounds  was 
almost  that  taken  by  sand  when  heaped  up  and 
unmolested  by  other  forces — about  32  deg. ;  and 
on  the  summit  of  each  heap  was  placed  a  red 
sandstone  cist,  consisting  of  four  stone  slabs, 
which  in  every  case  retained  a  true  vertical  posi- 
tion. The  dimensions  of  these  cists  were  ap- 
proximate to  each  other,  except  in  one  case  ;  they 
are  of  a  size  common  to  sepulchral  chambers  of 
this  class,  which  have  the  characteristic  of  being 
hardly  able  to  contain  a  f\ill-sized  human  body, 
even  when  doubled  up  and  compressed.  Each 
cist  was  covered  with  a  slab  of  the  same  material, 
reaching  considerably  over  the  external  dimen- 
sions of  the  wall  slabs,  and  apparently  irreguliirly 
rubbed  or  worked  bo  as  to  discharge  rain  or 


moisture  from  the  centre  towards  tho  edges,  or 
else  selected  from  an  accidental  tendency  to  this 
form.  In  ono  case  such  economy  of  labour  was 
clearly  shown,  by  tho  uso  of  a  water-worn  slab 
for  the  cover,  which  possessed  these  general  fea- 
tures. These  slabs  were  all  in  a  true  horizontal 
position,  but  were  so  adjusted  as  not  to  rest  on 
the  vertical  or  wall  slabs,  from  which  their  weight 
was  discharged  by  an  arrangement  of  uncemented 
masonry  which  carried  them.  The  whole  had 
then  been  heaped  over  with  a  third  soil,  quite 
distinct  from  the  other  two,  the  source  of  which 
was  displayed  by  an  adjoining  hollow  in  similar 
soil,  which  on  measurement  was  found  to  cor- 
respond very  nearly  with  tho  cubical  contents  of 
the  tumulus,  and  somewhat  resembled  it— an 
inverted  outline  of  the  one  tolerably  representing 
the  other.  Tho  largest  and  most  important  cist 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  tumulus,  and  placed 
nearly  due  north  and  south.  It  contained  the 
unburnt,  and  apparently  uninjured,  bones  of  a 
man  of  full  stature.  Due  north  of  this  cist  was  a 
small  one,  which  contained  the  also  unburnt  and 
perfect  bones  of  a  youth,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
diverse  pottery.  Tho  peculiarity  of  the  masonry  is 
its  involving  probably  the  earliest  style  of  arrange- 
ment which'led  to  the  use  of  the  discharging  arch. 
And  if  we  take  this  as  the  rudest,  and  an  example 
of  the  moro  finished  of  the  Pictish  arches  in  the 
Orknevs,  we  shall  find  their  almost;  exact  counter- 
parts in  Mexico.  The  author  said  that  ho  had 
met  with  similar  methods  of  discharging  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  cover  from  the 
lateral  slabs  in  Argyllshire  and  in  Roxburgh- 
shire. As  illustrating  private  and  domestic  modes 
of  sepulture,  in  centra-distinction  to  evidently 
public  and  ofticial  ones,  Mr.  Phene  next  described 
a  small  tumulus  on  Timpendean  Moor.  Observing 
that  some  tufts  of  heather  rose  above  the  rest  in 
something  of  a  circular  outline,  he  had  had  the 
vegetation  removed,  when  a  number  of  slight 
mo"unds,  like  mole-hills,  were  seen.  At  about  a  foot 
in  depth  these  were  found  resting  on  blocks  of 
n-ranite  between  two  and  three  feet  in  length, 
and  nearly  a  foot  in  breadth  and  thickness,  which 
were  found  lying  as  radii ;  they  wore  pointing 
to  a  common  centre,  but  at  some  distance  from 
it.  Within  them  was  a  flat  area,  of  an  oval  form, 
the  external  part  of  which  was  also  irregular; 
an  appearance  which,  on  removing  the  soil,  was 
found  to  arise  from  a  number  of  loose  stones  in 
a  tolerably  uniform  position,  but  looking  as 
though  tlioy  had  been  levelled  or  fallen  down 
from  time.  The  external  measurement  of  those 
in  the  longest  direction  was  about  30ft.  across, 
the  perfectly  smooth  area  within  them  being 
about  5ft.  less.  Mr.  Phene'  had  all  the  soil  re- 
moved from  the  latter,  and  found,  at  about  the 
same  depth,  a  very  perfect  paving  of  stones, 
neatly  placed,  and  having  a  smooth  upper  sur- 
face these  were  laid  upon  a  light-coloured,  un- 
wrought  soil,  and  from  a  few  inches  to  nearly  2 
feet  below  that  was  the  rook.  On  the  pavement 
being  removed  in  portions,  a  dark  patch  was  ob- 
served in  the  soil,  under  which  was  charcoal,  and 
beneath  that  black  and  decayed  wood,  evidently 
part  of  a  stake  about  4in.  in  diameter,  and  pene- 
trating into  the  earth  nearly  2ft.  below  the  under- 
side of  the  paving.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
still  undisturbed  pavement  showed,  in  several 
similar  positions,  deficiencies  in  the  stones,  be- 
neath which  were  corresponding  patches  of  char- 
coal surmounting  the  remains  of  decayed  oaken 
stakes,  the  holes  for  which,  in  more  than  one 
case,  had  perlorated  the  soft  rock  beneath. 
These  holes  were  equidistant  from  each  other, 
and  showed  an  uniform  measurement  from  each 
to  the  circumference  of  the  oval.  The  Eildon 
Hills  lie  to  the  north  of  this  monument,  and  by 
the  side  of  the  post  nearest  in  their  direction,  and 
a  foot  under  the  pavement,  was  found  an  in- 
verted British  urn,  about  lOin.  high,  filled 
with  burnt  human  bones  and  charcoal  and 
the  mouth  resting  on  the  natural  rock.  At  the 
exactly  opposite  one  was  found  a  small  whorl,  or 
it  might  be  an  amulet,  as  the  perforation  in  the 
centre  was  small.  Nothing  else  was  found  here ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  this  was  a  burial  beneath 
the  domestic  hearth,  or  at  least  within  (he  extent 
of  tho  house  covering.  There  was  an  assimilation 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  outer  stones  to  dwell- 
ings still  seen  in  the  most  northern  of  the  Hebri- 
des ;  and  it  appeared  to  the  author  that  the  oaken 
posts  would  have  formed  the  ribs,  or  rafters,  on 
which  a  thatch  would  have  been  fixed,  the  dis- 
tance across,  between  the  posts,  being  about  20ft. 
Similar  buildings  are  referred  to  by  Professor 
Wilson,  in  his  "  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland," 
as  being  found  near  Loch  Etivo,  in  Argyllshire  ; 


but  it  does  not  appear  that  those  wore  searched 
below  tho  circular  paved  floor  for  sopulohral  or 
other  relics,  though  the  remains  of  the  oaken 
stakes  were  diseovorod.  Of  the  class  of  monu- 
ments which  seemed  to  bo  ceremonial,  Mr.  Phene 
described  a  monument  of  remarkable  dimensions 
and  design,  on  tho  Duke  of  Argyll's  estate  near 
Inverary.  Tho  major  portion  of  this  great  monu- 
ment had  been  covered  with  a  tumulus,  the  earth 
forming  which  still  remained  in  largo  quantities 
where  tho  heavy  but  disturbed  stonework  once 
forming  the  covering  of  the  chambers  lay  strewn 
about,  though  that  more  readily  reached  had  been 
spread  on  the  rather  thin  soil  of  an  arable  field 
in  which  the  monument  stands.  The  great  en- 
trance was  obviously  external,  from  the  pent- 
house form  of  the  large  granite  slab  over  tho 
northern  chamber,  the  section  of  which  is  almost 
in  exact  agreement  with  that  of  the  large  ter- 
minal stone  at  the  south  end  of  the  tumulus.  The 
author  said  he  called  this  the  great  entrance,  as 
it  had  in  front  of  it  a  much  narrower  cham- 
ber or  doorway,  against  which  was  rolled  a 
huge  rounded  stone.  The  width  of  this  entrance 
approximated  to  several  openings  found  in  the  ob- 
structing stonework,  which  had  divided  the  great 
way  into  a  series  of  chambers,  one  of  which  ob- 
structions separated  the  first  and  second  cham- 
bers, situated  at  the  northern  end  of  the  tumulus. 
At  the  south  end  of  this  second  chamber  there 
certainly  appears  to  have  been  a  permanent  bar- 
rier, but,  on  excavating  down  to  the  foundations, 
the  author  saw  reason  to  believe  that  this  had 
either  merely  covered  a  seci'et  mode  of  ti'ansit,  or 
that  some  alteration  had  taken  place  at  the  time 
of  the  central  and  adjoining  chamber  having  been 
broken  up,  as  it  evidently  had  been,  probably  by 
treasure-searchers.  This  central  chamber  was 
similarly  secured  by  a  solid  barrier  at  the  south 
end,  though  no  doubt  there  was  here  also  a  con- 
cealed chaonel  of  commimication,  which,  not 
having  been  discovered  by  the  treasure-seekers, 
was  probably  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
side  walls  of  this  chamber,  the  east  and  west 
walls  of  it  being  only  traceable  by  the  slabs 
which  had  formed  them  lying  near  at  hand  ;  and 
as  amongst  these  stones  were  others  which  were 
somewhat  thin,  as  compared  with  those  agreeing 
with  the  lateral  stones  still  in  position,  these 
thinner  slabs  may  have  formed  a  domed  roof  to 
this  chamber,  as  the  position  is  that  in  which  we 
find  the  central  and  domed  chamber  in  the  three- 
chambered  tumulus,  opened  the  same  year  by  Dr. 
R.  Angus  Smith,  in  the  same  county,  and  which 
is  also  the  position  of  the  domed  chambers  at 
Lough  Crew,  and  in  the  Boyne  tumuli.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Phen6  glanced  at  the  historical 
evidence  in  favour  of  sacrificial  worship  in 
Britain. 

A  brief  discussion  ensued,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Phene 
for  his  paper,  the  meeting  tei'minated. 


BUILDERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

i  N  election  of  four  pensioners,  two  men  and 
Ji\_  two  women,  on  the  funds  of  this  institution, 
took  place  yesterday  (Thursday)  at  Willis's 
Rooms,  King-sti-eet,  S.  James's,  the  i'rooident, 
Edwin  Lawrence,  Esq.  (Lawrence  Brothers),  in  the 
chair.  There  were  eleven  candidates — four  men 
and  seven  women,  but  there  were  eight  female  can- 
didates up  till  within  the  last  few  days,  but  one 
of  them,  Mrs.  Ann  Williams,  is  dead.  The  poll 
opened  at  12  o'clock  and  closed  at  3  p.m.,  when 
the  scrutineers  (Messrs.  Stirling  and  Hall)  an- 
nounced the  result  of  the  voting  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — Males  :  Francis  Sandon  (seventh  applica- 
tion), 2,378  ;  Daniel  Thomas  (sixth  application), 
1,186;  Richard  Grove  (first  application),  112; 
John  Thomas  (first  application),  940.  Females : 
Elizabeth  Trevethan  (sixth  application),  2,656  ; 
Eliza  Lambert  (fifth  application),  1,720  ;  Arabella 
Hambrook  (fourth  application),  3,153;  Sarah 
E.  Bear  (fourth  application),  625  ;  Elizabeth  Sil- 
cock  (second  application),  2,752;  Jane  Rumens 
(first  application),  1,282  ;  A.  M.  Williams  (first 
application),  618.  The  chairman  therefore  de- 
clared the  successful  candidates  to  be  :  Francis 
Sandon,  Daniel  Thomas,  Arabella  Hambrook,  and 
Elizabeth  Silcock.  This  makes  a  total  of  47  pen- 
sioners now  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution— 20 
men  and  27  women,  tho  males  receiving  £25,  and 
the  females  £20  a  year.  Votes  of  thanks  were 
pa.3sed  to  the  President,  to  the  scrutineers,  to  the 
Treasurer,  George  Pluoknett,  Esq.  (of  the  firm  of 
Cubitt  and  Co.)„and  to  the  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  G. 
Harris),  for  the  interest  they  severally  take  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Institution. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  HALL,  BOSTON. 

Wo  givo  illustrations  this  wook  representing 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  new  Conservative 
TTall  and  Club  Buildings  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
The  architects  aro  Mr.  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott  and  Mr. 
John  O.  Scott. 

The  Conservatives  of  this  town  have  long 
wished  for  greater  accommodation,  and  having 
secured  a  block  of  buildings  covering  a  site  of 
more  than  GOO  square  yards  in  Southend,  close  to 
the  Market-place,  consulted  with  their  architects 
u))on  tho  desirability  of  restoring  a  fifteenth-cen- 
tury half-timber  house  known  as  tho  "old  Flemish 
House,"  which  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  the 
ground.  The  wish  was,  if  possible,  that  this  fine 
and  interesting  relic  should  remain  ;  and  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  see  that,  being  strongly  sup- 
ported and  advised  to  restore  as  near  as  could  bo 
to  its  original  external  appearance,  they  proved 
themselves  not  only  conservative  in  name,  but 
in  deed. 

And  here  it  will  not  bo  out  of  place  to  give  a 
few  words  about  this  old  house  and  its  surround- 
ings. Pishey  Thompson,  the  Historian  of  Boston, 
remarks :  "  Wo  have  not  even  any  traditions  re- 
specting the  former  occupants  or  proprietors  of 
this  very  ancient  building."  In  the  place  of  any 
positive  information  relative  to  this  building,  we 
may  bo  excused  a  little  theorising  relative  thereto. 
First,  then,  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  locality : — 
Its  west  front  had  a  road  or  street  passing  before 
it  now  known  as  Southend,  a  main  street  of  the 
town;  the  north  side  of  the  building  had  and  has 
an  ancient  lane  running  beside  it,  forming  a 
branch  from  Southend,  and  called  Sibsey-lane ; 
another  lane,  termed  Shod  Friars-lane,  also 
branches  from  Southend,  and  passes  along  the 
south  front  of  the  old  building  ;  here  then  are 
three  sides  of  this  old  building  detached  from  all 
other  buildings  ;  and  as  to  the  fourth  or  east 
side,  there  was  close  to  it  an  old  building  which 
the  historian,  Pishey  Thompson,  remarks,  "  was 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  Dominican 
friary,  but  which,  we  think,  was  an  ancient  ware- 
house." This  building,  after  being  converted 
into  a  "  Jersey  school  and  house  of  correction  " 
in  1595,  "  received  very  considerable  repairs  in 
1712,"  and  "  the  interior,  at  least  the  ground- 
floor,  appeared  to  remain  in  nearly  its  ori- 
ginal state."  Why  Mr.  Thompson  should 
suppose  this  old  building  to  the  east  of  "  Shod 
Friars  Hall"  to  have  been  an  ancient  ware- 
house is  not  known  ;  but  when  it  was 
pulled  down,  after  1818,  a  finely-carved  head 
in  stone,  of  lai-ge  size,  was  taken  out  of  the  walls, 
and  the  same  became  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
Jephtha  Paoey,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  Boston 
Assembly  Rooms  at  a  Polytechnic  Exhibition 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  ;  and  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pacey  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  col- 
lector of  curiosities,  a  Mr.  Ball,  who  had  a  mis- 
cellaneous museum  in  "  Main  Ridge,"  Boston, 
whore  it  can  still  be  seen. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  the  wall  which  fur- 
nished this  head  was  more  likely  to  have  been 
part  of  an  ecclesiastical  building  (the  Dominican 
Friary)  than  an  ancient  warehouse.  Shod  Friars- 
lane,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  old  buildino- 
being  now  restored,  has,  a  few  yards  to  the  south 
of  it,  what  Thompson,  the  historian,  states  "is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  gatehouse  of  tho 
Friary.  The  front  of  this  building  was 
taken  down  and  modernised  in  1820,  but 
the  interior  yet  contains  many  interestino- 
portions  in  arches  and  columns  and  parts  of  the 
old  walls."  If,  then,  the  old  gaol  to  the  east  end 
of  the  building  now  being  restored  was  a  portion 
of  tho  Old  Friary,  and  if  the  gatehouse  to  the 
same  was  to  the  south  of  it,  the  lane  now  called 
Shod  Friars-lane  could  only  have  been  a  small 
open  space  or  courtyard,  the  gatehouse  and  other 
portion  of  the  Friary  being  connected  by  build- 
ings or  by  a  blank  wall,  thus  cutting  off  any  con- 
tinuation eastward  from  Southend  beyond  that 
wall. 

Could,  then,  this  old  building,  having  a  main 
road  or  street  to  the  west,  a  courtyard  or  open 
space  to  the  south,  Sibsey-lane  and  a  "  messuage, 

garden  and  a  great  orchard  under  it — once 
Sibseys"  to  tho  north,  whilst  it  connected  with  or 
approached  closely  to  the  Dominican  Friary  on 
the  east— have  been  the  hospitium  of  the  Friarv, 
or  an  hostelry  frequented  by  the  Hanseatio  mor- 
chants  who  in  olden  times  traded  to  the  port? 

Returning  now  to  the  immediate  building 
under  restoration,  a  careful  investigation  has  dis'- 


covorod  fragments  and  existing  clues  for  nearly 
every  feature ;  and,  although  tho  original  ex- 
terior of  this  fine  old  building  will  bo  so  strictly 
adhered  to,  the  interior  has  required  entirely  re- 
modelling, of  which  the  following  is  a  short 
description : — 

On  tho  ground  floor  an  entrance  hall  15ft. 
by  !)ft.  Gin.  in  centre  of  front  facing  Southend, 
with  a  convenient  shop  on  each  side,  'loads 
through  double  swing  glass  doors  to  a  stone  stair- 
case Gft.  wide,  well  lighted  by  Largo  windows,  to 
be  used  chiefly  by  members  of  the  club,  and  be- 
yond this  to  cloak-room,  retiring  room,  room  for 
boating  apparatus,  .md  offices,  and  another  stone 
staircase  which  has  a  separate  entrance  on  the 
north  side  in  Sibsey-lane,  for  tho  convenience  of 
tho  general  public  resorting  to  tho  great  hall  and 
.school  of  art.  Tho  first  floor  is  occupied  by  tho 
reception-room,  reading-room,  and  club-room  en 
suite,  and  in  the  case  of  the  club-room,  it  was 
found  desirable  to  cut  away  the  second  floor  to 
give  greater  height  and  light,  the  oversail  form- 
ing a  gallery  round  throe  sides  of  the  room, 
which  will  bo  lined  with  bookcases.  This  room, 
which  is  30ft.  by  20ft.,  is  open  to  the  timbers  of 
the  roof,  and  will  have  a  very  unique  and  pleasing 
effect.  The  second  floor  is  taken  up  by  tho  upper 
part  of  club-room,  a  largo  room  to  bo  used  for 
the  pui-poses  of  a  school  of  art,  and  a  spai-e  one  for 
the  convenience  of  students,  and  tho  usual  offices. 
The  gallery  of  tho  groat  hall  also  encroaches 
some  way  on  this  floor  into  the  old  house,  and 
but  a  little  way  into  the  hall,  enabling  an  audi- 
ence to  hear  and  see  distinctly  through  a  four- 
centred  arch  in  the  end  wail  of  hall.  This 
describes  pretty  fully  the  remodelling  of  tho  old 
house.  The  rest  of  the  site  has  had  to  be  cleared 
of  the  small  cottages,  and  it  is  on  this  part  that 
the  large  hall  for  concerts,  theatricals,  &c.,  is 
being  erected.  On  the  ground  floor  there  are 
four  shops,  having  entrance  from  the  two  lanos 
which  bound  the  sides  of  the  site,  the  kitchen, 
with  lift  into  the  hall,  scullery,  dressing-room  for 
ladios  and  gentlemen,  stage  entrance,  stairs,  and 
offices,  and  below  these  rooms  there  is  ample 
cellarage. 

The  floor  of  the  hall  is  the  level  of  tho  first  floor 
of  the  old  building,  and  is  entered  by  two  large 
double  doors — one  belonging  more  especially  to 
tho  club  and  distinguished  visitors,  and  the  other 
for  the  general  public.  The  hall  is  G2ft.  long  by 
31ft.  wide,  not  including  the  stage,  which  goes 
some  distance  beyond,  there  being  an  arch  that 
forms  the  opening  or  commencement  of  the 
stage  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  which  allows 
the  gallery  to  encroach  on  the  old  build- 
ing. It  is  lighted  by  six  large  windows,  three  on 
each  side,  and  partly  heated  by  two  open  fire- 
places, and  has  a  handsome  timber  roof,  which, 
with  the  walls,  it  is  intended  to  decorate. 

Externally  the  treatment  is  designed  to  bo  in 
keeping  with  the  restored  portion — both  of  them 
to  be  found  in  the  Low  Countries — only  that  one 
will  be  tho  half-timbered  structure,  filled  in  with 
brick  hogging,  plastered,  and  colour-washed,  and 
the  other  of  red  brick,  with  scai'cely  any  stone 
dressings,  divided  up  into  long  plastered  panels, 
arched  at  the  head. 

The  chimney-stacks  will  be  built  of  smaller 
bricks  than  those  used  for  face  of  walls.  The 
roofs  are  to  be  of  red  tile  throughout.  The  total 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  rather  more  than 
£5,000.    Mr.  Sherwin,  of  Boston,  is  the  builder. 

S.  MICHAEL'S  CHURCH,  BOURNEMOUTH. 

We  ai-6  enabled  to  give  a  perspective  view,  with 
plan,  of  this  church,  as  designed  by  R.  Norman 
Shaw,  A.R.A. ;  but  Mr.  Shaw  being  on  the  Con- 
tinent, we  are  not  able  to  give  any  particulars, 
which  we  hope  to  do  on  his  return  in  two  or  three 
weeks'  time. 

CHURCH  OF  S.  WILFRID,  YORK. 

We  give  an  additional  sheet  of  details  of  this 
church  this  week.  For  six  other  sheets  of  illus- 
trations of  the  same  building,  see  Building  News 
for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  for  description  see 
last  number  of  Building  News. 

ETRUSKAN  AECIUTECTURE. 

For  particulars  of  this  intorestinsr  sheet  of 
historical  buildings,  &c.,  seo  Dr.  Zorffi's  article, 
page  583. 

GRANARIES  AT  LANGNAU,  SWITZERLAND. 

For  particulars  of  this  very  interesting  sheet 
of  engravings,  see  article,  "Swiss  Wood  Construc- 
tion," p.  603. 


Leeds. — Tho  new  iron  bridge  at  Leeds  is  com- 
pleted. Tho  dosign  was  originally  submitted  in 
competition  by  Mr.  T.  Dyne  Steel,  to  whom  the 
first  premium  of  one  hundred  guineas  was 
awarded.  Tho  estimated  cost  (£10,489)  became 
gradually  added  to  until  tho  actual  cost  has 
amounted  to  something  like  £18,000.  In  lieu  of 
tho  old  stone  bridge  there  is  now  a  graceful 
single  span  across  the  river,  built  on  tho  skew, 
with  an  angle  of  ll^deg.  The  several  arches 
have  given  place  to  one  102ft.  Gin.  long,  tho 
centre  of  which  is  12ft.  Gin.  above  tho  ordinary 
water  line.  Good  approaches  and  easy  gradients 
aro  secured.  The  arch  springs  from  stone  abut- 
ments of  rusticated  masonry.  Through  tho 
north  abutment  there  is  a  7ft.  culvert,  and  on  the 
south  (for  tho  bend  of  tho  river)  a  10ft. 
culvert.  Additional  safety  and  stability  are 
imparted  by  insido  girders  and  cross  girders 
of  wrought  iron,  covered  with  Mallett's  patent 
buckled  plates.  Tho  minimum  tensile  strain 
of  wrought  iron  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  bridge  is  20  tons  to  tho  square  inch. 
The  face  girdora  are  of  cast  iron,  and  effect 
is  given  to  tho  ironwork  by  ornamental 
scrolls  introduced  into  tho  spandril.s.  Tho  cast- 
iron  parapets  are  perforated.  Tho  total  width 
between  tho  parapets  is  COft.  About  1.30  tons  of 
cast  iron,  and  from  270  to  280  tons  of  wrought 
iron,  have  been  consumed  in  the  erection  of  the 
bridge.  Viewing  tho  whole  work — the  construc- 
tion of  tho  new  works,  the  demolition  of  th* 
old  bridge,  the  dredging,  and  the  sinking  of 
foundation.s,  the  purchase  and  pulling  down  of 
old  property  necessary  to  the  bridge  and  its 
approaches,  and  the  settlement  of  demands  for 
compensation — an  outlay  of  about  £50,000,  it  is 
estimated,  has  been  incurred.  The  contractor 
has  been  Mr.  David  Nichols,  Leeds,  whoso  tender 
was  £15,319 ;  Messrs.  Butler  and  Pitts,  Stan- 
ningley,  furnished  the  ironwork  ;  and  Mr. 
Coslett  has  been  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 
seventh  and  concluding  ballot  of  the  session  of 
this  Society  for  1872-3  took  place  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  Hawksley,  the 
President,  being  in  the  chair.  At  this  meeting 
there  were  elected  as  Members,  Messrs.  George 
William  Keeling,  Engineer  of  the  Severn  and  Wye 
Raibray  and  Canal  Company,  and  John  George 
Mair,  Grosvenor  Road  Engine  Works ;  and  as 
Associates,  Messrs.  William  John  Fi'aser,  Rail- 
way.Iron  Works,  Bromley-by-Bow ;  Arthur  Henry 
Heath,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  Assistant  Engineer, 
Great  Northern  Railway  ;  Lewis  Jackson,  Resi- 
dent Engineer  on  the  Bolivar  Railway  ;  Elias 
William  Jones,  Neath ;  John  Milton  Lewis,  late 
on  tho  Contractoi-'s  Staff  of  thePoti-Tiflis  Railway  ,, 
Frederick  Harry  Mort,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  West- 
minster ;  George  Edward  Ormiston,  Assistant 
Engineer,  Government  Reclamation  Works, 
Bombay ;  John  Hunter  Khind,  Ex-Engineer, 
P.W.D.,  India  ;  George  Henry  Roberts,  Rochdale  ; 
Frank  de  Mierre  Turner,  Slough  ;  George  Waller 
Willcocks,  Westminster  ;  Francis  Windham,  Stud.. 
Inst.  C.E.,  Redbourne  Hill  Iron  and  Coal  Com- 
pany, Frodingham ;  and  Sir  William  Wright, 
Chairman  of  the  Hull  Dock  Company.  It 
was  reported  that  in  the  current  month  the 
Council  had  transferred  Messrs.  Alexander 
Richardson  Binnie,  Richard  Henry  Brunton,  and 
Edward  Harry  Woods  from  the  class  of  Associates 
to  that  of  Members,  and  had  admitted  Messrs. 
Charles  Arthur  Friend,  Edward  Fyfe  Griffith 
Griffith,  Herbert  Septimus  Harington,  Frederick 
Sharp,  Harry  Scott  Taylor,  Charles  Tickell, 
Augustus  Bythesea  Todd,  Claude  Vincent,  George 
Edward  Vint,  and  George  Kempthorne  Watts  as 
Students.  The  additions  to  the  roll  during  the 
session  have  included  17  Members,  138  Asso- 
ciates (of  whom  21.  were  previously  Students), 
and  74  Students ;  the  losses,  by  death  and  other- 
wise, have  comprised  1  Honorary  Member.  2  Mem- 
bers, 13  Associates,  and  18  Students ;  and 
13  Associates  have  been  transferred  to  the  class 
of  Members.  The  register  now  contains  the  namea- 
of  15  Honorary  Members,  780  Members,  1227 
Associates,  and  272  Students,  making  a  total  of 
2294.  Twelve  months  ago  these  numbers  were 
respectively  16,  757,  H3G,  240 — together  2155. 
There  has  thus  been  a  gain  of  139  of  all  gr.ade.* 
in  the  past  year,  being  an  increase  at  the  rate  of 
about  6J  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Friday  evening  last,  tho  mombors  of  this 
Association  mot  considofably  oarlior  than 
usual,  foi'  tho  purpose  of  considering  tho  arrange- 
ments for  tho  annual  architectural  excursion. 
After  hearing  a  statement  by  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpo, 
it  was  decided  that  the  members  should  visit 
Grantham,  Newark,  and  Southwell  Jlinster,  with 
the  churches  and  other  buildings  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  excursion  will  bo,  as 
hitherto,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  and 
the  date  fixed  is  the  third  wook  in  August. 

Mr.  Sharpe  then  proceeded  to  explain  tho  best 
mode  of  using  tho  cymagraph.    We  need  not  here 
give   his   remarks   on   this  head,   as   in  tho 
BuiU)iNG  News  for  Feb.  28  last  (^No.  947  p.  2r>d) 
we  illustrated  and  described  tho  modo  of  using 
this  ingenious  and  useful  instrument,  and  the 
description  was  supplemented  by  an  admirable 
article  by  Mr.  Sharpo  himself,  in  the  Building 
News  for  tho  following  week,  p.2G5.  On  the  general 
subject  of  Mediaeval  mouldings,  Mr.  Sharpo  said 
that  it  afforded  a  wide  and  interesting  field  for 
inquiry.    Did  (he  asked)  tho  Mediioval  builders 
lay  down  their  mouldings  on  any  systematic 
geometrical  plan  ?  This  appeared  to  be  so,  within 
certain  limits :  what  were  those  limits?  These 
were  mysteries  to  be  discovered  only  by  doing 
what  he  had  attempted  to  do  himself — viz.,  by 
collecting  a  large  number  of  examples.  There 
was  another  point  about  the  study  of  mouldings 
which  Englishmen  were  interested  in  nationally. 
There   was  no  country  in   tho  woi-ld  where 
mouldings  were  laid  out,  studied,  and  practised, 
as  in  this  country.     On  the  Continent,  Gothic 
art  was  not  studied  beyond  the  Transitional  period. 
Their  mouldings  were  very  few  and  very  simple. 
In  the  investigation  of  this  subject  there  was  no 
society  in  tho  kingdom  from  whom  so  much  might 
be  expected  as  the  Aixhitectural  Association. 
The  archaeological  societies  of  the  kingdom  con- 
tributed very  little  practical  information  on  mat- 
tors  of  this  kind.    The  subject  was  pursued  more 
for  amusement  than  for  the  attainment  of  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

On  tho  motion  of  Mr.  Paice,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Sharpe  for  his  re- 
marks, and  for  the  interest  manifested  by  him  at 
all  times  in  tho  welfare  of  the  Association,  and 
votes  of  thanks  were  also  accorded  to  Messrs. 
Blashill  and  Ridge  for  loading  tho  discussion  on 
competitions  at  tho  previous  meeting  ;  to  Messrs. 
Pheue  Spiers  and  Lacy  W.  Ridge  for  permitting 
the  members  to  visit  their  new  Board  Schools  at 
Bow  and  Bromley  respectively  three  weeks  ago  ; 
to  Jlessrs.  George  and  Henry  (jodwin  for  conduct- 
ing the  members  over  the  new  church  of  S.  Luke's, 
South  Kensington,  a  fortnight  ago  ;  and  to  Messrs. 
Corbett  and  M'Clymont  for  allowing  the  membei-s 
to  visit  thoir  works,  and  some  new  mansions  and 
houses  inthe  neighbourhood,  on  the  same  occasion. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Wynfield  then  proceeded  to  lec- 
ture on 

Taste  in  Colour. 

Mr.  Wynfield,  after  some  introductory  re- 
marlis,  said  that,  as  a  painter,  he  had  chosen 
this  subject,  and  he  proposed  to  treat  it 
especially  in  reference  to  our  domestic  sur- 
roundings. It  might  be  thought  at  first,  per- 
haps, that  colour  and  taste  in  colour  were  not 
of  much  consequence  to  the  world  at  large. 
That,  however,  depended  entirely  upon  the  value 
that  was  put  upon  art.  Before  his  present  audi- 
ence, he  took  it  for  granted  that  he  need  not  ex- 
patiate on  the  advantages  of  art,  and  that  archi- 
tects felt  that  art  was  a  necessity  of  civilised  man, 
and  that  one  of  the  most  exquisite  effects  we 
could  derive  from  art  was  that  which  was  afforded 
by  harmony  and  tasto  in  colour.  In  tho  develop- 
ment of  art,  it  was  of  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage that  there  should  be  a  favourable  atmo- 
sphere, so  to  speak.  Nothing  was  more  likely  to 
develop  an  insight  into  the  true  principles  of  art 
than  the  artistic  character  of  the  objects  which 
surrounded  us  in  our  daily  life.  If  we  looked  at 
the  best  periods  of  art,  when  the  greatest  artists 
lived,  we  find  that  their  homes,  and  everything 
that  surrounded  them,  were  more  or  less  of  a 
beautiful  character.  We  knew  what  the  temples 
of  Greece  were ;  we  know  from  the  remains  and 
from  tho  sculpture  how  beautiful  their  composi- 
tion was  ;  and  we  might  imagine  that  the  colour 
was  equally  beautiful.  Everything  that  sur- 
rounded the  Greeks  was  suggestive  of  the  beauti- 
ful. In  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  the  same  state 
of  thmgs  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  and  in  all  the 
countries  in  which  art  attained  its  highest  emi- 
nence. In  England,  up  to  recent  times,  one  could  | 


not  say  that  there  was  much  art  to  be  seen  in 
connection  with  our  daily  surroundings.  Wo 
wore,  however,   making  considerable  progress. 
With  regard  to  colour,  there  had  been  very  little 
attention  paid  to  it  until  recently,  in  reference  to 
tho  decoration  of  our  rooms  and  of  our  furni- 
ture, and  in  the  dross  of  tlie  people.    But  con- 
siderably   more    taste   was    being    shown  at 
the  present  day.    Ho  did  not  know  whether 
architects    had     tho     opportunity    of  doing 
much  to    develop   that  tasto ;    he  presumed, 
from  tho  fact  of  domestic  decoration  being  gene- 
rally in  the  hands  of  tradesmen,  that  architects 
had  not  much  opportunity ;  but  if  at  any  time 
they  had  to  give  advice  upon  matters  of  decora- 
tion, it  was  to  be  hoped,  for  the  interests  of  art, 
that  tho  painter's  services  would  bo  more  in  re- 
quisition.   In  regard  to  choice  of  colour  in  the 
decoration  of  rooms,  much  of  course  depended 
upon  the  character  of  tho  rooms  themselves,  tho 
objects  for  which  they  were  intended,  tho  amount 
of  lightandshade  which theyreceived,  andso forth. 
Effect  was  produced  by  various  means — by  mere 
light  and  sliado,  and  by  colour..  Of  course  the 
greatest  object  in  tho  decoration  of  a  room  was 
to  enhance   tho   appearance  of  the  persons  or 
objects  occupying  tho  room,  and  it  was  remark- 
able how  very  much  this  was  disregarded  at  tho 
present  time.    Almost  invariably  we  found  that 
our  drawing-rooms   wero   papei'od  with  whito 
paper — about   the   very   worst  that   could  bo 
thought  of  for  enhancing  tho  beauty  of  tho  com- 
plexion, or  setting  off  tho  colours  of  tho  drosses. 
Of  course  an  artist  in  painting  a  picture  had  a 
command  over  all  his  materials,  and  he  might  put 
in  a  whito  background  if  he  liked,  but  then  ho 
could  arrange  the  complexions  and  dresses  of  his 
figures  to  suit  tho  whito  background  ;  but  in  a 
room  the  effect   of    a  whito  backj;round  was 
only  to   deepen   and  intensify  anything  put 
in   contact   with    it ;   it  would,  for  instance, 
show   at   its  utmost   disadvantages  any  com- 
plexion which  was  naturally  not  very  delicate. 
An  extremely  darli  background  had  of  course  the 
effect  of  lightening  anything  brought  in  contract 
with  it,  and  would  render  tho  complexions  of  the 
people  in  a  room  whiter  and  more  ghastly  than 
thoy  ought  to  appear.    It  would  be  found,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  some  neutral  colour  was  that 
which  was  most  calculated  to  enhance  the  appear- 
ance of  the  objects  of  tho  room.    With  regard  to 
the  choice  of  colour,  contrast  of  tone  was  one  of  tho 
greatest  means  of  bringing  out  beauty,  for  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  existence  as  absolutely  pure 
colour;  it  was  not  even  known  chemically.  We 
had  no  pigments  which  were  absolutely  pure. 
All  the  purest  colours  had  a  tendency  to  range  in 
the   direction   of  either    what    artists  called 
"  warmth  "  and  "  cold  " — blues,  for  instance,  being 
always  a  little  greenish  or  purplish.    It  was  im- 
possible to  find  pure  colours  in  nature,  and  it  was 
the  last  thing  we  should  seolc  to  find  in  art,  for 
the  more  a  colour  was  broken  the  more  beautiful 
it  was  in  appearance.    In  nature  we  did  moot 
with  some   objects   which  approached   near  to 
absolute  purity  and  brilliancy  of   colour,  but 
these  objects  were  always  found  in  the  smallest 
quantities.     Tho  brightest   flowers,  birds  and 
butterflies  were  very  few  indeed  compared  to  the 
enormous  number  of  the  species  by  which  they 
are  surrounded.    In  the  decoration  of  a  room 
the  object  should  be  to  show  off  to  their  utmost 
the  contents  or  occupants  of  a  room.    Taste  in 
colour  was  a  great  point  to  be  observed,  but  this, 
again,  was  a  matter  which  could  only  be  spoken 
of  relatively.    Contrast  was  not  to  be  found  by 
any  kind  of  positive  definition,  but  rather  by 
experience  in   the  matter  of  arrangement.  In 
considering  tho  kind  of  doooi-ation  most  appro- 
priate to  any  particular  room,  due  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  pai  ticular  character  of  the  room. 
The  kind  of  decoration  that  would  be  suited  for  a 
drawing-room  would  not  be  suited  for  a  dining- 
room,  the  two  rooms  being  appropriated  to  pur- 
poses so  dissimilar.    In  studying  that  particular 
school  of  colour  which  attained  tho  greatest  repu- 
tation, viz,,  the  Venetian,  it  was  noticeable  how 
very  strongly  colour  was  sought  for  and  obtained 
in  the  buildings  themselves,  and  in  their  adorn- 
ments and  decorations.    One  saw  what  a  mass 
of  colour  thore  was  in  the  interior  of  S.  Mark's 
Venice,  and  almost  the  same  degree  of  richness 
in  colour  was  observable  in  the  interiors  of  many 
of  the  palaces  of  Italy.    From  the  examples  of 
stuffs  and  papers  of  the   time  of  Titian  and 
Veronese  we  could  judge  to  some  extent  of  tho 
glow  and  beauty  of  colour    in  everything  con- 
nected with  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  The 
Venetians,  it  was  well  known,  had  an  extensive 


commerce  with  tho  East,  and  early  imbibed  a 
great  deal  of  tlio  Eastern  ta.ste  for  colour,  and 
Eastern  nations  were  always  noted  for  their  skill 
and  success  as  colourists.    Among  the  favour- 
able   "signs    of    the  times"  in   art  matters, 
Mr.  Wynfield  remarked  that  groat  improvement 
was    being  shown   in  ladies'  dresses  of  lata 
years,  which  were  becoming  specially  remark- 
able for  beauty  of   colour.      The  fashionable 
colours  at  the  present  time  were  abaut  as  lovely 
in  tint  and  tone  as  could   bo  wished  for,  and  it 
was  to  bo  hoped  that  the   present  taste  would 
continue,  for  if  so  ladies  would  not  easily  be  led  to 
revert  to  the  emerald  greens,  magentas,  and  bright 
sky-blues  that  thoy  used  formerly  to  wear.  Of 
course  form  was  as  important  as  colour — and 
perhaps  more  so  to  architects ;  and  here  he,  as  a 
painter,  could  not  but  bear  testimony  to  the  im- 
provement which  had  taken  place  in  the  last  few 
years  in  respect  to  the  actual  buildings  erected 
in  London  and  elsewhere.    He  did  not  pretend 
to  understand  the  merits  of  the  different  styles, 
but  he  could  only  say  that  tho  great  mass  of 
buildings  which  have  been  put  up  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  whether  ecclesiastical, 
civic,  or  domestic,  were  very  much  more  beauti- 
ful than  tho  specimens  of  architectui-e  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  previous  decades.  It  was  to  be  hoped  ■ 
that  tho  improvement  would  continue,  and  that 
London  would  be,  before  long,  as  beautiful  as  the 
wealth  of  this  country  couldmakeit.  If  askedhow 
it  was  possible  to  ascertain  the  exact  colours  which 
were  beautiful,  ha  could  only  say  that  that  was 
a  matter  which  naturally  must  be,  to  a  certain 
extent,  innate  in  the  colourist,  as  far  as  inventioo 
was  concerned,  for  the  great  colourist  utvented 
colour ;  but  those  who  wore  not  groat  colourists 
would  have  to  take  the  usual  course  adopted  in 
the   acquirement  of  every  sort  of  instruction 
namely,  that  of  studying  and  copying  from  the 
best  examples.    There  were  splendid  examples 
of  the  decoration  of  interiors   in  Italy.  From 
these  much   could  be   learnt  as  to   tho  best- 
colours  to  employ,  and  from  the  works  of  our 
best  painters  in  the  present  day  perhaps  more. 
He  trusted  that  architects  would  avail  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  of  increasing  the  means  for 
tho  decoration  of  the  homes  of  the  people  when- 
ever they  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  bring  into  requisi- 
tion more  and  more  the  services  of  the  painter  in 
this  direction,    Mr.  Mathews  having  desired  Mr. 
Wynfield  to  prolong  his  remarks  by  giving  some 
sort  of  idea  of  what  he  would  consider  a  good 
arrangement  of  decoration  for  a  houso,  Mr.  Wyn- 
field proceeded  to  say  that  the  decoration  of  a 
drawing-room   should  bo,  as  far   as  possible, 
capable  of  being  so  modified  as  to  look  equally 
well  in  summer  and  winter.  In  summer  time  the 
hangings,  for  instance,  should  be  lighter  than  in 
winter,  and  tho  same  might  be  said  of  the  cover- 
ings of  chairs,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture.  Of 
course,  the  more  permanent  features  of  the  room, 
such  as  the  walls,  &o.,  should  be  in  such  colours 
as  to  suit  equally  well  either  season.    A  very 
good  colour  for  the  walls  of  a  drawing-room  was 
some   neutral  grey  or  fawn-colour,  or  a  pale, 
quiet  green,  or  something  of  that  sort — some- 
thing which  should  not  be  too  dark  and  yet 
not  too  light.    If  a  frieze  round  the  top  of  the 
room  could  be  afforded,  it  was  worth  having,  for 
it  usually  looked  well.  With  regai-d  to  woodwork, 
Mr.   Wynfield    considered   that  all  imitation- 
grained  woods  were   to   be  abominated.  The 
natural  wood  should  be  either  stained  and  var- 
nished, or,  what  perhaps  looked  better,  painted. 
Tho  real  wood  was  always  beautiful,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  say  why  the  imitations  should  always  ~ 
bo  ugly  ;  but  it  was  so.    Plain  painting  always 
looked  much  more  beautiful,  and  always  har- 
monised  better    with   the   decoration   of  the 
room.     Woodwork  might    be   painted  lighter 
or   darker  than  the  tone  of  the   walls,  accor- 
ding  to   taste ;    both   would    look  well.  As 
to  the  carpet,    it  should  be  either  lighter  or 
darker  than  the  walls,  and  not  too  vivid  iu  colour. 
As  regards  the  design  of  the  carpet,  his  audience 
would  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  realistic  de- 
signs of  ferns,  flowers,  and  birds'-nests  for  walk- 
ing upon  were  simply  frightful  to  ths  artistic- 
mind  ;  for  the  notion  of  treading  upon  such  things 
was  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  carpet.  Mr.  Wynfield  said  he  did  not  like 
those  rooms  in  which  everything  was  of  the  same 
colour ;  he  thought  it  was  advisable  to  introduce 
vai-iety  as  much  as  possible.    With  regard  to  the 
decoration  of  dining-rooms,  there  might  be  a  con- 
sidoi-ably  larger  amount  of  decoration,  because- 
the  light  in  the  room  (which  was  often  used  after 
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dark)  was  more  ooncentratod  in  tho  contro,  and 
the  decoration  wafl  not  so  likely  to  dotract  from 
tho  effect  of  the  figures. 


Discussion. 

Mr.  Pain  romavkod  that  architects  onjrlit  to 
foel  very  thankful  indood  for  a  paintor  of  Mr. 
Wynfiold's  position  givinfc  his  advico  and  infor- 
mation on  tho  difficult  subjoot  of  colour  troatmont. 
In  England  wo  had  a  splondid  heritage  as  far  as 
architecture  was  concerned,  although  coloured 
architecture  seemed  to  bo  at  a  discount  with  us, 
but  ho  imiiginod  that  no  one  would  say  that 
we  as  a  nation  were  deficient  in  our  sense  of 
colour.  Undoubtedly,  a  great  deal  of  prejudico 
against  tho  use  of  colour,  in  our  churches  es- 
pecially, was  of  Puritan  origin,  and  the  one  groat 
obstacle  to  tho  more  extended  use  of  artistic 
coloux-ed  decoration  was  to  bo  found  in  that  ever- 
present  objection — enhanced  cost.  He  should  like 
Mr.  Wynfiold  to  have  entered  more  into  detail, 
and  would  ask  him  whether  ho  approved  of  dados 
or  chair-rails  being  carried  round  rooms ;  whether 
he  liked  a  freo  style  of  decoration,  or  whether  on 
walls  he  lilted  foliage,  &c.,  to  be  treated  in  a  stifT 
or  conventional  manner;  as  to  paperhangings, 
what  style  did  ho  consider  looked  tho  best — the 
Japanese  style,  the  French  style,  or  the  conven- 
tional style?  Again,  what  did  Mr.  Wynfield 
think  of  papering  the  walls  of  churches,  and  of 
ohm-ch-deooration  generally  ?  Almost  any  church 
you  weut  into  in  France  or  Germany  was  ono  mass 
of  colour,  contrasting  very  greatly  with  the  cellar- 
like and  whitewashed  walls  of  our  own  chuixh 
interiors.  What  did  the  lecturer  think  of  tho  ex- 
ternal decoration  of  houses  ?  "Was  there  any  need, 
when  tho  fagade  of  a  house  wanted  painting,  for 
its  being  painted  all  white?  He  had  great 
pleasure  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wyn- 
field for  his  lecture. 

Mr.  Wynfield  said  that  for  convenience  he 
would  endeavour  to  reply  to  some  of  the  questions 
asked.    He  thought  that  dados  were  very  beau- 
tiful things,  and  suitable  for  almost  all  rooms 
— certainly  for    dining-rooms,  drawing-rooms, 
billiard-rooms,  studies,  &o.  As  to  their  materials, 
of  course  this  depended  upon  tho  scheme  of  deco- 
ration adopted  for  the  rooms.    Very  beautiful 
dados  could  be  made  of  stamped  and  embossed 
leather.    Dados  of  coloured  wood  were  always 
beautiful,  and  those  of  common  wood  painted  to 
correspond  with  the  doors,  &c.,  always  looked 
well.    As  to  floral  decorations,  he  did  not  like  the 
realistic  treatment,  because    tho  first  artistic 
necessity  of  an  object  was  that  it  should  look  like 
what  it  was,  and  a  wall   should    look  like 
a  wall,  however  much  it  was  decorated.  The  deco- 
rations on  a  flat  surface  should  never  look  as  if  in 
relief.    As  to  the  Japanese  style  of  paperhangings 
and  decorations,  he  thought  it  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful.   As  to  ceilings,  he  was  strongly  averse  to 
white  ceilings,  except  in  such  situations  as  halls 
or  staircases,  where  light  was  needed.  He  thought 
that  most  ceilings  would  look  better  for  being  de 
coi-ated,  andpapered  ceilings  could  be  made  to  look 
very  well.    White  ;ind  gold  looked  very  well  in 
ceilings,  and  where  colour  was  used,  it  should 
never  be  too  dark,  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  drag 
the  ceiling  down,  and  lessen  the  apparent  height 
of  the  room.    With  regard  to  the  decoration  of 
churches,  he  thought  that  paper  was  quite  as 
capable  of  being  introduced  there  as  anywhere 
else.    Where  the  interior  of  the  church,  howevei-, 
was  much  broken  up,  and  there  was  a  plentiful 
play  of  light  and  shade,  it  was  questionable  if 
any  colour  was  wanted :  at   any   rate,  in  such 
cases  very  little  colour  was  needed.    He  knew 
,  portions  of  our  English  cathedrals  where  colour 
had  been  introduced  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  architecture.    Where  there  were  plenty  of 
very  large  unbroken  surfaces,  colour  might  be 
introduced,  but  even  there  it  should  bo  done  with 
caution.    As  to  the  external  decoration  of  houses, 
he  hoped  for  the  time  when  our  buildings  would 
not  need  external  painting,  all  effects  of  colour 
being  obtained  constructively  by  the  choice  of 
coloured  materials. 

Mr.  Edmqnd  Sharpe,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  seconding 
the  motion,  said  that  as  tho  author  had 
not  broached  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  de- 
coration in  his  remarks,  the  discussion  was, 
perhaps,  a  little  wide.  The  lecturer's  advice 
generally  had  been  of  so  neutral  a  tint  that  ho 
would  bo  captious  indeed  who  would  venture  to 
find  fault  with  him.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wynfield,  for 
he  had  given  eminently  safe  advice  as  to  ecclesi- 
astical decoration.  He  heartily  indorsed  what 
Mr.  Wynfield  had  said  on  this  particular  point. 


He  thought  the  tendency  of  tho  ago  was  rather 
too  much  in  tho  direction  of  strong  colour,  and 
this,  like  a  tendency  to  strong  drink,  was  a 
vicious  ono.  Was  it  possible  to  apply  colour 
successfully,  evon  where  there  was  not  much 
play  of  form?  It  did  not  soem  so.  judging  from 
tho  flagrant  instance  at  S.  Cross,  Winchester.  In 
this  oxamplo  the  zigzags  which  surround  tho  cir- 
cular windows  woro  ho  treated  that  no  one, 
tanding  at  a  distance,  could  tell  whether  they 
were  due  to  colour  or  to  form.  In  such  cases  as 
this,  bethought  there  could  not  bo  a  doubt  that 
colour  was  wrongfully  used.  Ho  thought  it 
was  a  good  rule  to  lay  down  that  where  form 
was  abundant,  colours  should  bo  sparingly  used  ; 
n  fact,  a  protty  good  rule  would  be  to  say  that 
colour,  in  tho  sense  in  which  ho  now  spoko  of  it, 
hould  be  laid  on  only  flat  surfaces ;  and  probably 
there  might  be  flat  surfaces  in  fthurchos  where 
colour  could  be  introduced  in  the  tonporate 
manner  indicated  by  tho  lecturer.  As 
to  the  greater  prevalence  of  colour  in 
Continental  churches,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pain,  he 
was  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  contrary 
was  the  case.  He  believed  that  the  uso  of  colour 
was  becoming  very  much  more  prominent  in  our 
own  public  buildings  at  home,  and  it  was  being 
much  less  used  abroad.  Without  pretending^  to 
criticise  the  proposed  scheme  for  tho  decoration 
of  S.  Paul's,  he  was  quite  sure  that  if  carried  out, 
that  wonderful  and  strange  misty  effect  which 
was  soon  at  present  in  looking  up  to  the  roofs 
ould  be  destroyed  directly  the  paint  was  applied. 
It  was  this  strange  misty  effect  which  caused 
S.  Paul's  Cathedral  to  look,  for  its  size,  higher 
than  S.  Peter's. 

Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  and  Mr.  Phen^  Spiers  having 
made  some  remarks,  the  Chairman  put  the  motion 
to  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Wynfiold  having  briefly 
replied  on  one  or  two  other  points  raised,  the 
meeting  terminated. 


slight  de- 


VENETIAN  PAINTING 

IT  is  not  an  insignificant,  though  a 
*  tail,  that  tho  predominant  colour  of  Florence 
is  a  sombre  and  cold  brown,  while  tho  pre- 
dominant colour  of  Venice  is  that  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  which  conceals  within  its  general  whiteness 
every  tint  that  can  be  placed  upon  the  palette  of 
a  painter.  To  represent  in  art  the  spiritual 
strivings  of  the  Renaissance  was  the  task  of 
Florence  and  her  sons ;  to  leave  a  pompous 
monument  of  Renaissance  splendour  was  the 
achievement  of  Venice.  Without  Venice  the 
modern  world  could  not  have  pi-oduced  that 
flower  of  healthful  and  unconscious  beauty  in 
painting  which  is  worthy  to  stand  beside  the 
serene  product  of  the  sinless  Greek  genius  in 
sculpture.  Athene  from  her  Parthenon  stretches 
the  hand  to  Venezia  enthroned  in  the  ducal 
palace.  The  broad  brows  and  earnest  eyes  of 
the  Hellenic  goddess  are  of  one  divine  birth  and 
lineage  with  the  golden  hair  and  proud  pose  of 
the  Sea-queen. 

It  is  in  the  heart  of  Venice,  in  the  House  of 
the  Republic,  in  the  so-called  Ducal  Palace,  that 
the  Venetian  painters,  considered  as  the  inter- 
preters   of  proud    magnificence,  fulfilled  their 
function  with  the  most  surprising  success.  Cen- 
turies contributed  to  make  the  ducal  palace  what 
it  is.  The  massive  colonnades  and  Gothic  loggias 
on  which  it  rests  date  from  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
their  sculptures  belong  to  the  age  when  Nicole 
Pisano's  genius  was  still  in  the  ascendant.  The 
square  fabric  of  the  palace,  so  beautiful  m  the 
irregularity  of  its  pointed  windows,  so  singular 
in  its  mosaic  diaper  of  pink  and  white,  was  de- 
signed at  the  same  early  period.    But  the  inner 
court  and  the  facade  which  pai-ts  the  lateral 
canal,  display  the  handiwork  of  Sansovino,  a 
Florentine  of  the   Renaissance,    who  adopted 
Venice  as  his  home,  and  whose  talent,  excited  by 
the  magnificence  of  tho  Republic,  created  a  style 
of  architecture  almost  arrogant  in  its  fusion 
of  a  broad  and  vast  design  with  superfluity  of 
costly  decoration.  The  halls  of  the  palace — spacious 
chanibors  where  tho  Senate  assembled,  where 
Ambassadors  approached  the  Doge,  where  the 
Council  of  ton  deliberated,  and  the  Council  of 
Three  conducted  their  inquisition,  are  walled  and 
roofed  with  pictures  of  inestimable  value,  encased 
in  framework  of  sculptured  oak,  overlaid  with 
solid  gold.     Supreme  art,  art  in  which  fiery 
imagination  vies  with  tender  and  delicate  skill, 


*  From  an  article  in  the  last  numberof  the  Westminsfer 
Revieie,  published  by  Triibner  and  Co.  59  Paternoster- 
row. 


is  made  in  these  proud  halls  the  minister  of 
mundane  pomp.    That  tho  gold  brocade  of  the 
ducal  uniform,  that  the  scarlet  and  crimson  of 
tho  Venetian  noble,  may  be  duly  harmonised  by 
tho  richness  of  their  surroundings,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  canvases  measured   by  the  score  of 
square  yards,  and  made  priceless  by  tho  authentic 
handiwork  of  Titian,  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  should 
blazo  upon  the  gilded  walls  and  roofs.    A  mora 
insolent  display  of  public  wealth,  a  moro  lavish 
outpouring  of  human  genius  in  tho  service  of  mere 
pageantry,  cannot  possibly  be  imagined.  Supreme 
over  all  allegories  and  histories  depicted  in  those 
multitudes  of  paintings,  sits  Venezia  hor,sclf  en- 
throned and  crowned,    tho   personification  of 
haughtiness  and  power.  Figured  as  a  regal  lady, 
with  golden   hair  tightly   knotted  beneath  a 
diadem  around  a  small  head  proudly  poised  upon 
her  upright  throat  and  ample  shoulders,  Venice 
there  takes  her  chair  of  state  under  resplendent 
canopies,  as  mistress  of   the  ocean,   to  whom 
Tritons   and    sea-nymphs   and  Neptune  offer 
pearls  ;  as  empress  of  the  globo,  at  whose  foot- 
stool wait  Justice  with  tho  sword,  and  Peace 
with  the   olive-branch ;  as   queen  of  heaven, 
exalted  to  the  clouds.    They  have  made  her  a 
goddess,  those  great  painters — havo  produced  a 
mythus,  and  personified  in  native  beauty  that 
bride  of  tho  sea,  their  love,  their  lady.    On  every 
side,  above,  around,  wherever  you  turn  in  these 
vast   saloons,  are   seen   the   deeds  of  Venice, 
whether  painted  histories  of  her  triumphs  over 
tho  Emperors,  the  Popes,  the  Turks ;  or  allegories 
of  her  grandeur — stupendous  scenes  in  which  the 
Do^es,  Grimani,  and  Loredani,  and  Gritti,  and 
Contarini,  and  Friuli,  and  Dandoli,  perform  acts 
of  faith,  with  S.  Mark  for  their  protector,  and  with 
Venezia  for  their  patroness.    Surging  multitudes 
of  saints  in  Paradise,  massed  together  by  Tin- 
toretto and  by  Palma,  for  tho  display  of  im- 
posing effects  of  light,  gi-and  attitudes,  gorgeous 
nudities,  and  mundane  pomp  of  many-hued  ap- 
parel, mingle   with  elaborate  mythologies  of 
Greek  and  Roman  origin,  fantastic  arabesques, 
and  charming  episodes  of  pure  idyllic  painting. 
Religion  in  these  pictures  was  a  matter  of  parade, 
an  adjunct  to  the  costly  public  life  of  the  Republic. 
We  need  not  conclude  that  it  was  unreal.   Such  as 
it  was,  the  i-eligion   painted  by  the  Venetian 
masters  is,  indeed,  as  real  as  that  of  Fra  Angelico 
or  Albert  DUrer.    But  it  was  the  faith,  not  of 
humble    men    or    of    mystics,    not    of  pro- 
found thinkers  or  ecstatic  visionaries,  so  much 
as  of  courtiers  and  soldiers,  and  merchants  and 
statesmen,  to  whom  religion  was  an  element  of 
life,  a  function  among  other  functions — not  a  thing 
apai-t,  a  consecration  of  the  universe,  a  source  of 
separate  and  supreme  vitality.    That  Tintoretto 
could  have  painted  the  saints  in  glory,  a  count- 
less multitude  of  surging  forms,  a  sea  whereof 
the  waves  are  souls,  as  a  mere  background  to 
state  ceremony,  shows  the  prosaic  point  of  view, 
the  positive  and  realistic  attitude  of  mind,  from 
which  the  Venetian  masters  started  when  they 
approached  a  religious  subject.     Paradise  is  a 
fact,  reasoned  Tintoretto  ;  and  it  is  easier  to  fill  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  canvas  with  a  picture  of 
Paradise  than  of  any  other  subject,  because  the 
figures  can  be  so  conveniently  aiTanged  in  con- 
centric tiers  round  Christ  and  Madonna  in  glory; 
therefore  I  will  fill  that  end   of   the  Council 
Chamber  with  my  Paradise.    Without  more  ado 
he  did  it.    There  is  a  picture  by  Guardi,  which 
i-epresents  a  kind  of  masked  ball  taking  place  in 
this  chamber.     The  gentlemen  are  in  periwigs 
amd  long  waistcoats ;   the   ladies  wear  hoops, 
patches,  fans,  high  heels,  and  powder.  Bowing, 
promenading,  flirting,  diplomatising,  they  parade 
about ;  while  from  the  billowy  surge  of  saints, 
Moses  with  tho  Tables  of  the  Law,  S.  Bartholomew 
holding  up  his  poor  flayed  skin,  the  Magdalen  with 
her  dishevelled  hair  and  adoration  of  ecstatic  peni- 
tence, look  down  upon  them.  Tintoretto  must  have 
foreseen  that  the  world  of  living  pettiness  and 
passion  would  perpetually  jostle  with  his  world 
of  painted  sublimities  and  sanctities  in  that  vast 
halL    Yet  he  didnot  on  that  account  shrink  from 
the  task.    Paradise  existed,  therefore  it  could  be 
painted  ;  if  it  filled  the  space  better  than  an- 
other subject,  put  it  in  tho  place  appointed;  if 
the  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  below  feel  out  of 
harmony  with  the  celestial  host,  so  much  tho 
worse  for  them. 

In  the  Ducal  Palace,  the  Venetian  art  of  the  Re- 
naissance culminates.  That  art  has  been  described 
as  decorative ;  and  truly  here,  at  all  events,  it  lends 
itself  to  tho  purpose  of  gorgeous  ornamentation. 
Yet  long  before  it  culminated  in  this  final  splen- 
dour, the  painting  of  Venice  had  boon  forming  a 
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tradition  of  pompous  art,  in  which  the  spirit  of 
the  Ronaissauco,  as  tlie  spirit  of  froo  enjoyment 
and  magnificent  expansion,  found  its  expression. 
To  trace  tlio  liistory  of  Venetian  painting  is  to 
follow  through  its  several  stages  tho  growth  of 
that  mastery  over  colour  and  physical  magnifi- 
conco  which  blossomed  finally  in  tho  works  of 
Titian    and   his   contomporavies.     Under  the 
Vivarni  family  of  Jlurano,  the  Venetian  school 
of  painting  began  with  the  imitation   of  pure 
nature,  and  with  the  selection  from  tho  natural 
world  of  all  that  it  possessed  of  brilliant,  luminous, 
salient  with  qualities  of  strength  and  splendour. 
No  other  painters  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
Italy  employed  such  glowing  colours,  or  showed 
such  predilection  for  the  careful  representation  of 
fruits,  rich  stuffs,  architectural  canopies,  jewels, 
landscape  backgrounds.    Their  piety,  unlike  the 
mystical  asceticism  of  the  Sionoso  and  Florentine 
masters,  is  marked  by  sanity,  solidity,  vivacity, 
joyousnoss.    Our  Lady  and  her  court  of  saints 
live,  move,  and  breathe  as  if  on  earth.    They  do 
not  swim  befoi'o  ecstatic  eyes  as  in  tho  visions  of 
Angolico  or  Duccio.    There  is  no  atmosphere  of 
tranced  solemnity  surrounding  thom,  like  that 
which  gives  peculiar  charm  to  thepietistic  pictures 
of  Van  Eyck  and  Memling — artists  who,  by  the 
way,  are  more  nearly  allied  than  any  others  to 
tho  spirit  of  the  first  age  of  Venetian  painting.* 
What  tho  Vivai-ini  began,  the  two  Bellini,  with 
Crivelli,  Carpaccio,  Mansueti,  Basaiti,  Catena, 
Cima  da  Conegliano,  Bissolo,  continued.  Bright 
colours  in  dresses,  distinct  and  sunny  landscapes, 
broad  backgrounds    of    architecture,  polished 
armour,  gilded  cornices,  young  faces  of  fisher 
boys  and  country  girls,  grave  faces  of  old  men 
brown  with  sea-wind  and  sunlight,  withered  faces 
of  women  heai-ty  in  hale  old  age,  the  superb  man- 
hood   of   Venetian    senators,   the    dignity  of 
patrician  ladies,  the  gracefulness  of  children, 
the  rosy  whiteness  and  amber-coloured  tresses 
and    black    eyes   of    the    daughters    of  the 
Adriatic  and  lagoons— these  are  the  source  of 
inspiration  to  tho  Venetians  of  the  second  period. 
Mantegna,  a  few  miles  distant,  at  Padua,  was 
working  out  his  idea  of  sevei-ely  classical  design. 
But  ho  scarcely  touched  the  manner  of  the  Vene- 
tians with  his  influence,  though  Gian  Bellini  was 
his  own  son-in-law,  and  though  his  genius,  in 
grasp  of  matter  and  in  management  of  thought, 
soared  far  above  his  neighbours.    Leonardo  at 
Milan  was  working  out  his  problems  of  psycho- 
logy in  painting  and  offering  to  the  world  solu- 
tions of  the  gravest  difficulties  in  the  delineation 
of  the  spirit  by  expression.    Yet  not  a  trace  of 
Leonardo's  subtle  play  of  light  and  shadow  upon 
thoughtful  features  can  be  discerned  in  the  work 
of  tho  Bellini,    Their  function  was  a  different 
one.    All  the  externals  of  a  full  and  sumptuous 
existence   fascinated  their  imagination.  The 
problems  that  they  undertook  to  solve  were 
wholly  in  the  region  of  colouring — how  to  depict 
the  world  as  it  is  seen,  a  mirage  of  varying  lustre 
and  of  melting  hues,  a  pageant  substantial  to  the 
touch  and  concrete  to  the  eyes,  a  combination 
of  forms  defined  by  colours  more  than  outlines. 
Very  instructive  are  the  wall-pictures  of  this 
period,  painted  not  in  fresco  but  on  canvas  by 
Carpaccio,  Gentile  Bellini,  and  their  scholars,  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Souole  or  Guildhalls  of  the 
Companies  of  S.  Ursula  and  Sta.  Croce.  They 
bring  before  us  the  life  of  Venice  in  all  its  com- 
plexity.    They    indicate  the  tendency  of  the 
Venetian   masters  to    express  the  shows  and 
splendours  of  the  actual  world,  rather  than  to 
realise  an  ideal  of  the  fancy  or  to  search  the 
secrets  of  the  soul  of  man. 

Gian  Bellini  brought  the  art  of  this  second 
period  of  Venetian  painting  to  perfection.  In  his 
altar-pictures  the  reverential  spirit  of  early 
Italian  art  is  combined  with  a  feeling  for  colour 
and  a  dextei-ity  in  its  treatment  peculiar  to  Venice. 
Bellini  cannot  properly  be  called  a  master  of  the 
Renaissance.  He  falls  into  the  same  catagory 
as  Francia,  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Fra  Angelico, 
Perugino,  who  adhered  to  mediaeval  modes  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  while  attaining  at  isolated 
points  to  the  freedom  of  the  Renaissance.  Bellini's 
ground  of  superiority  was  colour.  In  him  the 
colourists  of  Venice  found  a  perfect  master,  and  no 
one  has  surpassed  him  in  tho  difficult  art  of  giving 
tone  to  pure  and  luminous  tints  in  complex  com- 
bination. There  is  one  picture  of  Bellini's  at  Venice 


*  The  conditions  of  art  in  Flanders—wealthy,  bourgeois, 
proud,  free— were  not  dissimilar  to  tho?e  of  art  in  Venice'. 
The  misty  flais  of  Belgium  have  some  of  the  atmospheric 
qualities  of  Venice.  It  is  the  different  ,,0or  of  the  Flemish 
and  Venetian  nature  which  distinguishes  their  painting 
As  Van  Eyek  is  to  the  Vivarini,  so  is  Eubens  to  Paolo 
Veronese. 


in  the  Church  of  San  Zaccaria,  Madonna  en- 
throned beneath  a  gilded  canopy  with  Saints,  in 
which  tho  art  of  the  colourist  may  be  said  to 
culminate  in  unsurpassable  perfection.  Tlio  whole 
painting  is  bathed  in  a  soft  but  luminous  haze  of 
gold  ;  yet  each  figui-e  has  its  own  individuality  of 
treatment — the  glowing  fire  of  S.  Potor  contrast- 
ing with  the  pearly  coolness  of  the  drapery  and 
flesh-tints  of  the  Magdalen.    No  brushwork  is 
perceptible.    The  whole  surface  and  substance 
has  boon  elaborated  into  one  harmonious  homo- 
geneous richness  of  tone   that  defies  analysis. 
Between  this  picture,  so  strong  in  its  smoothaess, 
and  any  masterpiece  of  Velasquez,  so  rugged  in 
its  strength,  what  a  wide  abyss  of  inadequate 
half-achievements,  of  smooth  feebleness  and  feeble 
ruggedness,  exists  !    Giorgione,  did  wo  but  pos- 
sess enough  of  his  authentic  work  to  judge  by, 
would  be  found  the   first  true  painter  of  the 
Renaissance  among  tho  Venetians — the  inaugu- 
rator  of  the  third  and  great  period.    But  he  died 
young,  at  tho  age  of  thirty-six,  tho  inheritor  of 
unfulfilled  renown.    The  part  he  played  in  tho 
development  of  Venetian  art  was  similar  to  that 
of  Marlowe  in  the  history  of  our  drama.    Ho  first 
cut  painting  wholly  adrift  from  modiicval  moor- 
ings and  launched  it  on  the  waves  of  the  Renais- 
sance liberty.    While    equal   as   a  colourist  to 
Bellini,  though  in  a  dift'orent  and  more  sensuous 
region,  Giorgione,  by  the  boldness  and  inventive- 
ness of  his  conception,  proved  himself  a  painter 
of  the  calibto  of  Titian.    His  drawings,  like  those 
his  groat  sucoessor.s,  are  miracles  of  form  evolved 
without  outline  by  massive  distributions  of  light 
shade,   suggestive  of  colouring.    Time  has  de- 
stroyed his  frescoes.    Criticism  has  reduced  the 
number  of  his  genuine  easel  pictures  to  half-a- 
dozen.    He  exists  as  a  great  name.     Of  the  un- 
disputed pictures  by  Giorgione  the  grandest  is  his 
Monk  at  the  (Jlavichord,  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at 
Florence.    The  young  man  has  his  fingers  on  the 
keys  ;  he  is  modulating  in  a  mood  of  grave  and 
sustained  emotion ;   his  head  is  turned  away 
towards  an  old  man  who  stands  by  him.    On  his 
other  side  is  a  boy.     These  two  figures  are  but 
foils  and  adjuncts  to  tho  musician  in  the  middle  ; 
and  the  whole  interest  of  his  face  lies  in  its  in- 
tense emotion — tho  very  soul  of  music,  as  ex- 
pressed   in    Browning's   Abt   Vogler,  passing 
through  bis  eyes.    This  power  of  painting  the 
portrait  of  a  soul  in  one  of  its  deepest  moments, 
possessed  by  Giorgione,  is  displayed  again  in  the 
so-called  Begriissung  of  the    Dresden  Gallery. 
The  picture  is  a  large  landscape.    Jacob  and 
Rachel  meet  and  salute  each  other  with  a  kiss 
But  the  shepherd  lying  beneath  the  shade  of  a 
chestnut  tree  near  a  well  at  a  little  distance  has 
a  whole  Arcadia  of  intense  yearning  in  the  eyes 
of  sympathy  with  which  he  gazes  on  the  lovers. 
Fate  has  dealt  loss  unkindiy  with  Titian,  Tin- 
toretto,   Veronese,  than  with  Giorgione.  The 
works  of  these  supreme  artists,  in  whom  the 
Venetian  Renaissance  culminated,  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  in  vast  numbers  and  in  excellent 
condition.      Chronologically    speakiBg,  Titian 
precedes  Tintoretto,  and  Tintoretto  is'somewhat 
anterior  to  Veronese.    But  for  the  purpose  of 
criticism  the  three  painters  may  be  considered 
together,  as  the  representatives  of  three  marked 
aspects  in  the  Venetian  Renaissance. 

Let  us  first  briefly  characterise  their  qualities, 
and  then  proceed  to  more  detailed  remarks  upon 
their  several  styles. 

Tintoretto,  called  by  the  Italians  the  Thunder- 
bolt of  Painting,  because  of  his  vehement  im- 
pulsiveness and  rapidity  of  execution,  soars 
above  his  brethren  in  the  faculty  of  pure  imagi- 
nation. It  was  he,  too,  who  brought  to  its  per- 
fection the  poetry  of  chiai'oscuro,  expressing 
moods  of  passion  and  emotion  by  brusque  lights 
and  luminous  half  shadows  and  opaque  dar-kness, 
as  unmistakably  as  Beethoven  by  contrasted 
chords.  Veronese  elevated  pageantry  to  the 
height  of  art.  His  domain  is  noonday  sunlight 
ablaze  on  gorgeous  dresses  and  Palladian  archi- 
tecture. Titian,  in  a  wise  harmony,  without  the 
iEschyloan  fury  of  Tintoretto  or  the  sumptuous 
arrogance  of  Veronese,  realised  the  ideal  of  pure 
beauty.  Continuing  the  traditions  of  Bellini  and 
Gioi'gione,  with  a  breadth  of  treatment,  a  wisdom 
of  moderation,  a  vigour  and  intensity  of  woll- 
balanced  genius  peculiar  to  himself,  Titian  gave 
to  colour  in  landscape  and  the  human  form  a  sub- 
lime yet  sensuous  poetry  which  no  other  painter  in 
the  world  has  reached.  In  his  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  his  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  his  Venus  of 
the  Tribune,  his  allegory  of  the  Three  Ages, 
Titian  achieved  the  most  consummate  triumphs 
of  Venetian  art.    Tintoretto  and  Veronese  are 


both  of  them  excessive  :  tho  imagination  of 
Tintoretto  is  too  passionate,  too  scathing ;  tho 
sense  of  splendour  in  Veronese  is  overpower- 
ingly  pompous ;  Titian's  exquisite  humanity,  his 
large  and  sane  nature,  gives  their  proper  value 
to  the  imaginative  and  the  pompous  elements  of 
Venetian  art  without  exaggerating  either.  In 
his  masterpieces,  composition,  thought,  colour, 
sentiment  are  carried  to  their  ultimate  per- 
fection, as  tho  many-sided  expression  of  one 
imaginative  intuition,  by  which  tho  supreme 
artist  gives  one  harmonious  tone  to  all  the  parts 
of  his  production.  Titian,  the  Venetian  Sophocles, 
has  infused  into  his  painting  the  spirit  of  music, 
the  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders, 
making  his  power  incarnate  in  a  form  of  grace. 

Round  these  great  men — Titian,  the  Sophocles 
of  painting,  perfect  in  his  harmonising  faculty, 
unrivalled  in  his  empire  over  colour  ;  Tintoretto, 
the  ai-changel  of  Chiaroscuro,  the  Titian  of 
audacious  composition,  tho  priest  of  a  passionate 
imagination;  Veronese,  the  poet  of  insolent  and 
worldly  pomp — are  grouped  a  host  of  secondary 
but  distinguished  painters:  the  two  Palmas, 
idyllic  Bonifazio,  Paris  Bordone,  the  Robusti, 
the  Caliari,  tho  Bassani,  and  others,  whoia 
it  would  be  tedious  to  mention.  One  breath, 
one  afflatus  inspired  them  all.  Superior 
or  inferior  as  they  may  relatively  !be  among 
themselves,  each  bears  the  indubitable  stamp  of 
the  Venetian  Renaissance,  and  produces  work  of 
a  quality  that  raises  him  to  a  high  rank  among 
tho  artists  of  the  world.  In  the  same  way  the 
spirit  of  the  Renaissance  passing  over  the 
dramatists  of  our  Elizabethan  era,  enabled  in- 
tellects of  average  force  to  take  rank  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  noblest.  Ford,  Massinger,  Heywood, 
Decker,  Webster,  Tourneur,  Marston,  are  seated 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne  at  the  feet  of  Shak- 
Bjjoare,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Fletcher. 

In  order  to  penetrate  the  characteristics  of 
Venetian  art  more  thoroughly,  it  w-ill  be  needful  to 
enter  into  detailed  criticism  of  the  three  chief 
masters  who  command  the  school.  To  begin  with 
Veronese  :  What  is  tho  world  of  objects  to  which 
he  introduces  us  ? 

His  canvases  are  nearly  always  large,  filled 
with  figures  of  the  size  of  life,  massed  together  in 
brilliant   groups,    or   extended  beneath  white 
marble  colonnides,  enclosing  spaces  of  blue  sky 
and  silvery  cloud.    Ai-mour,  shot  colours  in  satins 
and  silks,  brocaded  canopies,  banners,  plate,  fruit, 
sceptres,  crowns,  everything  in  fact  that  the  sun 
can    shine    upon,  form    the    habitual  furni- 
ture of  his  pictures.     Rearing  horses,  dogs, 
dwarfs,    cats,     when    occasion     serves,  are 
brought  in  to  add  re.ility,  vivacity,  grotesque- 
ness  to  his  scenes.  His  men  and  women  are  large, 
well-proportioned,  vigoi'ous,  eminent  for  pose  and 
gesture  rather  than  for  grace  and  loveliness,  dis- 
tinguished  by   adult    rather  than  adolescent 
charms.    Veronese  has  no  choice  type  of  beauty. 
We  find  in  him,  on  the  contrary,  a  somewhat  coarse 
display  of  animal  force  in  men,  and  of  superb 
voluptuousness  in  women.    He  prefers  to  paint 
women  draped  in  gorgeous  raiment,  as  if  he  had 
not  felt  the  majestic  beauty  of  statuesque  nudity. 
His  noblest  creatures  are  men  of  about  twenty- 
five,  manly,  brawny,  full  of  nerve  and  vigour.  la 
all  this  Veronese  is  not  imlike  Rubens.    But  he 
never,  like  Rubens,  appears  to  us  gross,  sensual, 
fleshy ;    he  remains  proud,  pompous,  powerful. 
He  raises  neither  repulsion  nor  desire,  but  dis- 
plays with  the  cold  strength  of  art  the  empire  of 
the  mundane  spirit.    All  that  is  refulgent  in 
pageantry,  all  the  equipage  of  arrogant  wealth, 
the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life,  such 
vision  as  the  fiend  offered  to  Christ  on  the  moun- 
tain of  temptation,  this  is  Veronese's  realm. 

Again,  ho  has  no  flashes  of  imagination  like 
Tintoretto  ;  but  his  grip  on  the  realities  of  the 
world,  his  faculty  for  poetising  prosaic  magnifi- 
cence, is  greater.  Veronese  is  precisely  the  painter 
suited  to  a  nation  of  bankers,  in  whom  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  counting-house  and  the  exchange 
mingled  with  the  responsibilities  of  the  Senate 
and  the  passions  of  princes.  Veronese  never 
painted  vehement  emotions.  There  are  no 
brusque  movements,  no  extended  arms,  like  those 
of  Tintoretto's  Magdalen  in  the  Pieta  at  Milan. 
His  Christs  and  Maries  and  martyrs  of  all  sorts 
are  composed,  serious,  courtly,  well-fed,  sleek 
personages,  who,  like  people  of  the  world  acci- 
dentally overtaken  by  some  tragic  misfortime,  do 
not  stoop  to  distortions  or  express  more  than  a 
grave  surprise,  a  decorous  sense  of  pain.  Tho 
Venetian  Rothschilds  undoubtedly  preferred  the 
sumptuous  to  the  imaginative  treatmentof  sacred 
subjects.    To  do  him  justice,  Veronese  does  not 
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Biako  what  would  in  his  casB  have         *f  ° 
tako  of  choo^in^  tho  tvagod.os  of  tho  B  ble  for 
rnprosontation  in  hi«  pictuvoB.    It  .a  tlio  story  of 
Esthor,  with  it.  royal  audionoo^  coronations,  pro- 
cossions  ;  tho  Marriago-foast  of  Cana  ;  the  banquet 
in  tho  house  of  Levi,  that  he  selects  by  preference. 
Even  those  he  removes  into  a  region  far  _  from 
biblical  associations.    His  mise  en  acene  is  in- 
variably an  idealisation  of  Italian  luxury— vast 
opon  palace  courts  and  log-ias,  crowded  with 
.ruosts  in  splendid  attire  and  with  magmfioont 
lacqueys.    Tho  same  love  of  display  led  him  to 
doli^^'ht   in  allogory— not  allegory  of  the  deep 
and"  mystic   order,   but  of   tho   pompous  and 
processional,      in     which      Venice  awofs 
enthroned     among    the     deities,     or  .Tupitor 
fulminates    against  the  vi«os,  or  the  C^enii  o 
the  arts  are  personified  as  handsome  women  and 
bloomincr  boys.    Tintoretto  is  not  at  home  m  this 
somewhat  crass  atmosphere  of  mundane  splen- 
dour.   He  requires  more  thought  and  fancy  as  a 
stimulus  to  creation.    He  cannot  be  contented  to 
reproduce  oven  in  the  most  lustrous  combination 
what  he  sees  around  him  of  gorgeous  and  mag- 
nificent  and  vigorous.    There    must  be  some 
scope  for  poetry  in  the  conception,  for  audacity 
in  the   composition,   something  m  the  subject 
which  can  rouse  the  prophetic  faculty  and  evoke 
the  seer  in  the  artist ;  or  Tintoretto  does  not  rise 
to  his  own  altitude.    Accordingly  we  find  that 
Tintoretto,  in  abrupt  contrast  with  Veronese, 
selects  by  preference  the  most  tragic  and  dramatic 
subjects  that  can  be  found  in  sacred  or  profane 
history.*     The  Crucifixion  with  its  agonising 
Deity  and  prostrate  groups  of  women  sunk  below 
the  grief  of  tears ;  tho  temptation  of  Christ  m  the 
wilderness,  with  its  passionate  contrast  of  the 
o-rey-robed  Man  of  Sorrows  and  the  ruby-winged 
voluptuous  fiend ;  the  temptation  of  Adam  m 
Eden  a  luxurious  idyll  of  the  fascination  of  the 
spirit  by   the    flesh;    Paradise,    a  tempest  of 
souls,  a  drift  of  saints  and  angels,  "  ruining 
like  Lucretian  atoms  or  gold-dust  in  sunbeams 
"alon-^  the  illimitable  inane,"  and  driven  by 
the  celestial  whirlwind  that  performs  the  move- 
mentof  the  spheres;  tho  destructionof  the  world,  in 
which  all  the  fountains  and  rivers  and  lakes  and 
oceans  of  earth  have  formed  one  foaming  cataract 
that  thunders  with  cities  and  nations  m  its  rapidt 
down  a  bottomless  gulf,  while  all  the  winds  and 
hurricanes  of  the  air  have  grown  into  one  furious 
'    blast  that  carries  souls  like  dead  leaves  up  to 
judgment;   the  plague  of  the  fiery  serpents- 
multitudes  encoiled  and  writhing  on  a  burning 
waste  of  sand  ;  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
with  its  spilth  of  blood  on  slippery  pavements  of 
porphyry  and  serpentine  ;  the  Delivery  of  the 
Tables  of  the  Law  to  Moses  amid  cloud  on  Mount 
Sinai— a  white,  ecstatic,  lightning-smitten  man 
emerging  in  the  splendour  of  appai-ent  Godhead ;  the 
ancru?sh  of  the  Magdalen  above  her  martyred  God : 
the  solemn  silence  of  Christ  before  Pilate;  the  rush- 
in  of  the  wings  of  Seraphim;  the  clangour  of  tho 
Tramp  that  wakes  the  Dead :  these  are  the  awful 
and  soul-stirring  themes  that  Tintoretto  handles 
with  the  ease  of  mastery.    He  is  the  poet  of  in- 
finity and  passion  ;  the  Prospero  of  arch-angelic 
Ariels  ;    the  Faust   of  spiritual  Helens ;  the 
majestic  scene-painter  of  a  theatre  as  high  and 
fcroad  and  deep  as  heaven  and  earth  and  hell. 
But  it  is  not  only  in  the  region  of  the  vast  and 
tempestuous  and    tragic  that  Tintoretto  finds 
himself  at  home.    He  is  equal  to  every  task  that 
can  be  imposed  upon  the  imagination.  Provided 
only  that  the  spiritual  fount  be  stirred,  tho  jot  of 
living  water  gushes  forth  pure,  inexhaustible,  and 
limpfd.   In  the  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne, 
that  most  perfect  idyll  of  the  sensuous  fancy 
from  which  sensuality  is  absent  ;  in  his  Temp- 
tation of  Adam,  that  .symphony  of  greys  and 
browns  and  ivory  more  lustrous  than  the  crimson 
and  the  gold  of  simset  skies  ;  in  his  miracle  of 
S.  Agnes,  that  lamb-like  maiden  with  her  snqw- 
white  lamb  among  the  soldiers  and  the  courtiors 
and  the-  priests  of  Rome,  Tintoretto  has  added  one 


*  Perhaps  the  most  profound  characteristic  of  lint 
retto  is  that  he  attempts  to  depict  situations  that  are  enu  - 
nen'ly  poetic.  The  poet  imagines  a  situation  in  wliich 
spiritual  or  emotional  lite  is  paramount,  and  a  sense  ol 
the  body  subordinate.  The  painter  selects  a  situation  m 
•which  the  body  is  of  first  importance,  and  a  spiritual  or 
emotional  activity  is  suggested.  But  Tintoretto  grapples 
Immediately  with  poetic  ideas,  and  often  fails  in  Ins 
attempt  to  realise  them  completely.  Michael  Angelo  did 
the  same.  His  sculpture  in  San  Lorenzo,  compared  with 
Greek  sculpture,  is  an  invasion  of  the  proper  domain  of 
poetry  or  music,  itoses,  iu  the  picture  of  the  Golden 
Calf  in  Santa  Maria  deir  Orto,  is  a  poem  and  not  a  true 
picture.  The  lean  pale  ecstatic  stretching  out  his  ema- 
/ciated  arms,  presents  no  beauty  of  attitude  or  outline. 
Energy  of  thought  is  conspicuous  in  the  figure. 


more    proof   that  the  fiery    gonius  of  Titanic 
artists  can  piorce  and  irradiate  tho  placid  and  the 
tender  secrets  of  the  soul  with  more  consummate 
mastery  than  falls  to  tho  lot  of  those  who  make 
tranquillity  their  special  province.  Paolo  Veronese 
never  penetrated  to  this  inner  shrine  of  beauty, 
this  Holiest  of  Holies  whore  the  Sister  Graces 
dwell      He    could   not    paint    waxen  limbs, 
with  silver  lights  and  golden,  and  transparent 
mysteries  of  shadow,  like  those  of  Bacchus,  Eve, 
and  Ariadne.    Ti^an  himself  was  powerless  to 
ima<^ino  movement  like  that  of  Aphrodite  float- 
in- In  the  air  above  tho  lovers,  or  of  Madonna 
adhiring  Christ  in  tho  Paradiso,  orof  Christ  him- 
self judging  by  the  silent  simplicity  of  His  divine 
attitude  the  worldly  judge  at  whose  tribunal  He 
stands,  or  of  the  tempter  raising  his  jewelled 
arms  aloft  to  dazzle  with  meretricious  lustre  the 
impassive  God  above  him,  or  of  Eve  leaning  m 
irresistible  seductiveness  against  the  fatal  tree, 
or  of  S   Mark  down-rushing  through  the  air  to 
save  the  slave  that  cried  to  him,  or  of  the  Mary 
who  has  fallen  asleep  with  folded  hands  from 
utter  exhaustion  of  agony  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. 
It  is  in  these  attitudes,  movements,  gestures, 
that  Tintoretto  makes  tho  human  body  an  index 
and  symbol  of  the  profoundest,  most  tragic,  most 
poetic,  most  delicious  thought  and  feeling  of  tho 
inmost  soul.    In  daylight  radiancy  of  colour  ho 
is  surpassed,  perhaps,  by  Veronese.^        .P^f^ ''"^ 
mastery  of  every  portion  of  his  art,  m  solidity  of 
execution,  in  firm  unwavering  grip  ifpon  his  sub- 
ect  he  falls  below  the  level  of  Titian.  Hundreds 
of  his  pictures  are  unworthy  of  his  genius— 
hurriedly  designed,  rapidly  dashed  in,  studied  by 
candlelight,  with  brusque  effects  of  abnormal 
lio-ht  and  shadow,  hastily  daubed  with  colours 
that  have  not  stood  the  test  of  time.    He  is 
a  o-iaantio  improvisatore— a  Gustavo  Dore  or  a 
Jolm  Martin  on  the  scale  of  Michael  Angelo  : 
that  is  the  worst  thing  we  can  say  of  him.  But 
in  the  swift  intuitions  of  th3  spirit,  in  the  purities 
and  sublimities  of  the  prophet-poet's  soul,  neither 
Veronese  nor  Titian  can  approach  him. 

How,  lastly,  are  we  to  speak  of  Titian?  Who 
shall  seize  on  the  salient  characteristics  of  an 
artist  whose  glory  it  is  to  offer  nothing  over- 
prominent,  who  keeps  the  middle  path  of  sanity 
and  perfection  ?    Just  as  complete  health  may  be 
defined  as  the  absence  of  any  obtrusive  sensation, 
just  as  virtue  has  been  defined  as  the  just  pro- 
portion between  two  extravagances,  so  is  the  art 
of  Titian  a  golden  mediocrity  of  joy  unbroken  by 
brusque  movements    of  the  passions,  a  well- 
tempered  harmony  in  which  no  thrilling  note 
sucrgests  the  possibility  of  discord.     When  we 
think  of  Titian  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  think 
of  music.    His  Assumption  of  the  i^Iadonna,  the 
.greatest  single  picture  in  the  world,  if  we  exclude 
Raphael's  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  may  best  he 
described  as  a  symphony— a  symphony  of  colour, 
in  which  every  hue  is  brought  into  melodious 
play;  a  symnhony  of  movement  in  which  every 
line  communicates  celestial  sense  of  rhythm  ;  a 
symphony  of  light  in  which  there  is  no  cloud ;  a 
symphony  of  joy  in  which  saints,  angels,  and 
God  himself  sing   Hallelujah.    Tintoretto  m 
the   Souola    di    San    Rocco,    has  painted  _  an 
Assumption  of  tho  Virgin  with  characteristic 
energy  and  impulsiveness.    A  group  of  agitated 
men  kround  an  open  tomb  ;  a  rush  of  air  and 
clash  of  seraph  wings  above ;  a  blaze  of  light ; 
a  woman  borne   with  sideways-swaymg  figure 
from  darkness  into  splendour  ;  that  is  his  picture: 
all  brio,  bustle,  speed.    Quickly  conceived,  care- 
lessly executed,  this  painting  bears  tho  emphatic 
impress  of  its  author's  impetuous  soul.  But 
Titian  has  worked  on  a  different  method.    On  the 
earth  among  the  apostles  there  is  energy  and 
action  enough;  ardent  faces  straining  upward, 
impatient  men  raising  impotent  arms,  and  vainly 
divestin<T  themselves  of  their  raiment  as  if  they 
too  mi<-ht  follow  her  they  love.    In  heaven  is 
splendour  that  eclipses  half  of  the  archangel  who 
holds  the  crown,  and  reveals  the  Father  of  Spirits 
in  a  halo  of  golden  glory.    Between  earth  and 
heaven,  amid  a  choir  of  angelic  children,  stands 
that  mic'hty  mother  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  that 
personified  Humanity,  who  was  Mary  and  is  now 
a  troddess.  ecstatic  yet  tranquil,  not  yet  accus- 
tomed to  the  skies,  but  far  above  the  grossness 
and  the  incapacities  of  earth.    The  grand  style 
can  go  no  further  than  is  this  picture- serene, 
composed,  meditated,  endiiring,  yet  full  of  dra- 
matic energy  and  of  profound  feeling. 

To  talk  ^about  Titian  is  a  kind  of  profanity. 
He  does  not  stir  the  imagination  like  Tintoretto, 
or  sting  the  senses,  or  awake  unquenchable 
ardours^in  the  soul.    But  he  gives  to  the  mind 


joy  of  which  it  can  never  weary pure,  well- 
balancod  pleasures  which  cannot  satiate,  a  satis- 
faction not  to  bo  repented  of,  a  sweetness  that 
will  not  pall.  It  is  easy  to  tiro  of  Veronese ;  it 
is  possible  to  be  fatigued  by  Tintoretto  ;  Titian 
waits  not  for  moods  or  humours  in  tho  spectator. 
Like  Nature,  like  Pheidias,  he  is  imperishable. 

In  the  course  of  this  attempt  to  analyse  the 
specific  qualities  of  Tintoretto,  Veronese,  and 
Titian,  wo  have  wandered  from  the  main  subject 
we  proposed  to  treat — tho  character  of  the  Re- 
naissance as  exemplified  by  tho  Venetian  masters. 
It  was  necessary  to  do  so,  because  the  points  oi 
difference  between  them  are  personal,  while 
their  point  of  accord  is  complete  participation  in 
tho  spirit  of  Renaissance  liberty.  Nowhoro  in 
Italy  was  art  more  absolutely  emancipated  from 
servile  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  traditions  than 
at  Venice.  Nowhere  was  the  Christian  history 
treated  with  a  more  vivid  realism,  harmonised 
more  naturally  with  Pagan  mythology,  or  more 
completely  disinfected  of  mediioval  mysticism. 
The  frank  liberty,  the  scientific  po.sitivism,  tho 
absolute  sincerity,  the  candid  and  joyous  accept- 
ance of  all  facts  in  human  and  physical  nature, 
which  were  the  greatest  qualities  of  the  Renais- 
sance, found  no  obstacle  whatever  to  their  froo 
development  in  Venice. 


HOW  THE  NEW  TOWN-HALL,  BOLTON,  IS 
DECORATED. 

THE  decorations  of  tho  Groat  Hall  and  prin- 
cipal rooms  are  of  an  ornato  character,  and 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson 
and  Sons,  of  West  Strand,  London,  whose  designs 
submitted  in  competition  with  those  of  Messrs. 
Cr.'.ce,  Clayton,  and  Bell,  and  several  other  of  the 
leading  decorators,  wero .selected by  thecommittee, 
and  have  been  ultimately  carried  out.  The  style 
adopted  is  founded  on  Greek  types,  rather  than 
those  of  the  Roman  or  later  and  less  severe 
Italian  styles,  and  is  similar  to  that  employed  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott  at  the  new  Foreign  Offices  in 
Ljndon.  The  aim  of  the  decorators  has  been  to 
produce  throughout  an  effect  at  once  rich  and 
harmonious,  and  special  regard  has  been  had  in 
e:ich  instance  to  the  several  uses  and  requirements 
of  the  different  rooms.  In  the  Great  Hall,  for 
example,  its  purposes  as  a  place  for  public  meet- 
ings, concerts,  and  balls,  has  been  borne  in  mind 
iu^the  selection  of  the  prevailing  warm  and  bril- 
liant colours,  and  of  tho  inscriptions,  arms,  and 
other  details  which  all  have  reference  to  its  public 
use. 

'I'he  Mayor's  dining-room  is  bright  and. 
cheerful  in  its  general  aspect,  as  a  banqueting 
hall  should  be,  and  it  lights  up  well  at  night  ; 
while  the  colouring  of  the  council-room  is  of 
the  quieter  and  somewhat  graver  quality  need- 
ful for  a  chamber  of  consultation  and  debate. 

TheGreat  Hall.— The  deeply  coffered  ceiling  is 
treated  in  light  and  aerial  tints.    The  large  pen- 
dant centre  ornaments  are  richly  gilded  and  the 
panels  decorated  with  honeysuckle  ornament  on 
a  deep  cerulean  ground,  while  the  mouldings  bor- 
dering and  inclosing  them  are  either  decorated 
with  echinus  and  leaf  enrichments  or  massively 
gilded.    The  oak-leaf  border  which  forms  a  bold 
fntersecting  band  and  from  which  the  gas  pen- 
dants spring  is  tinted  a  delicate  green  and  re- 
lieved with  gilding.     Supporting  the  ceiling  _  is 
the  groined  coving  surmounted  by  a  cornice  with 
modillions  and  pierced  at  intervals  by  windows, 
also  fully  coloured  and  gilded,  and  the  penden- 
tives  of  the  cove  are  filled  with  boldly  drawn 
'  terminal  figures  painted  in  chiaroscuro  with  out- 
stretched wings  and  gold  trumpets.    Beneath  are 
the  upper  walls  and  lofty  entablature,  the  general 
colouring  of  which  is  kept  light,  and  like  most  of 
the  woril,  relieved  with  gilding.  On  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature  and  running  entirely  round  tho 
hall,  the  following  texts  are  inscribed  in  letteriug 
of  gold  and  deep  red  :  "Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it ;  ex- 
cept  the  Lord  keep  the  City,   the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain."    '•  Blessed  are  the  nations 
whose  God  is  the  Lord,  and  tho  people  whom  he 
hath  chosen  for  his  own  inheritance."    Tho  walls 
down  to  the  level  of  the  gallery  are  formed  into 
panels  of  a  warm  cream  tone,  diapered  with  a 
pattern  of  simple   but  effective  design  in  soft 
colour  and  gold,  and  surrounded  by  borderings. 
Between  each  panel  is  a  tall  pilaster  of  deep  red, 
the  capital  and  base  being  richly  gilded,  and  the 
shaft  embellished  with  foliated  scroll  ornament,  m 
vellum  colour  and  gold,  springing  out  of  vases  of 
classic  form,  which  aro  supported  on  tripods.  Bo- 
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neath  the  pilastera  a  dado  of  inlaid  parquetry 
runs  round  the  galleries. 

Tue  gallery  fronts  are  deeply  moulded  and 
decorated  in  light  and  cool  colours,  and  under 
them  are  groined  soffits,  which  are  filled  by 
hexagon-shaped  panels,  containing  the  several 
quartorings  of  the  British  Arms  emblazoned  on  a 
blue  field,  and  surrounded  by  honeysuckle  scroll 
•work  in  vellum  colour  aod  gold  on  deep  red. 
Below  these  again  are  lunettes  coloured  in  shades 
of  green,  and  in  each  a  circle  bearing  either  the 
arms  or  cypher  of  the  corpuration  of  Bolton, 
while  the  panels  under  them  are  decoiated  in 
colour  to  correspond.  The  small  ceiling  over  the 
orchestra  at  one  end  of  the  hall  i.i  richly  orna- 
mented in  vellum  colour,  gold,  and  pale  blue,  with 
pendcntives  on  either  side  havingcircular  medal- 
lions with  the  names  of  tho  Muses. 

The  Mayor's  Dlniiig  Rimii,.— Tho  decoration  of 
the  ceiling  consists  of  honeysuckle  scroll  work 
on  blue  ground,  filling  the  panels  and  surround- 
ing the  circular  medallions,  in  the  centre  of  each, 
■which  have  in  them  figures  painted  in 
monochrome  on  marono  ground,  and  represent- 
ing the  principal  planets.  Round  the  room  the 
deep  entablature  is  richly  ornamented  in  colours 
and  gold,  and  beneath  it  is  a  rich  arcaded  border 
in  amber  colour,  pale  blue,  brown,  and  gold,  with 
circular  panels  at  intervals,  in  which  are  figures 
illustrating  the  months  and  the  four  elements. 
Tho  local  colour  of  the  walls  is  a  deep  apricot, 
they  are  powdered  with  a  honeysuckle  pa(torn  in 
purply  grey  and  gold,  alternated  by  red  stars  and 
bordered  by  dark  green  fret  borders.  Around 
and  over  the  skirting  is  a  sm-base  with  silhou- 
ettes of  edible  animals  and  birds  arranged  in 
classic  fashion  in  panels  of  rich  gold  colour,  and 
confined  by  blue  and  white  lines.  The  skirting 
and  doors  in  this  room  are  painted  in  shades  of 
dark  bronze,  green  and  black,  and  tho  mouldings 
gilded,  and  the  lofty  columns  at  either  end  are 
ivory  tinted  and  elaborately  decorated  and  gilded. 
In  the  arched  head,  above  the  entrance,  are  tho 
arms  of  the  borough  as  well  as  those  of  tho  County 
Palatine  and  of  the  City  of  Manchester,  all  em- 
blazoned proper. 

The  Council  Room. — The  ceiling,  which  is  sub- 
divided into  numerous  panels,  is  richly  de- 
corated ;  the  elephant's  head — emblem  of  the 
Corporation — being  introduced,  with  gold  and 
honeysuckle  scroll-work  round  it.  Some  of  the 
panels  are  grounded  of  a  brilliant  red,  while 
others  are  contrasted  in  sober  black,  and  the 
whole  bounded  by  a  bold  laurel  border,  massively 
gilded  and  supported  by  a  deep  cove,  which  is 
filled  by  a  trellis  diaper  in  vellum  and  salmon 
colour  relieved  with  gold.  The" entablature  runs 
beneath,  and  is  coloured  a  warm  drab  enriched 
with  gold  and  ornaments.  The  fi-ieze  in  it  is 
panelled  with  a  series  of  tablets  beariag  the 
names  and  dates  of  otKce  of  the  Mayors  of  Bolton 
from  Darbishire,"  the  first  Mayor  in  1838,  to 
"  Cannon,"  tho  present  one,  who  last  year  also 
occupied  the  alderman  ic  chair. 

At  intervals,  around  the  walls  beneath, 
arranged  in  canopies,  and  painted  on  gold 
ground,  are  emblematic  female  figures  represent- 
ing fifteen  of  the  industries  of  the  locality,  and 
imder  them  again  the  walls  are  divided  into 
panels  of  deep  red,  relieved  with  scrolls  in  black 
and  gold,  and  alternated  with  narrow  flat  pilasters 
in  brown  and  pale  blue.  A  handsome  inlaid  oak 
wainscoting  forms  a  substantial  and  effective 
base  to  the  whole. 

Behind  the  Mayor's  chair,  in  the  lunette  over 
the  entrance  recess,  the  borough  arms  are  em- 
blazoned, flanked  on  either  side  by  the  Royal 
arms  and  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 


ANCIENT  ROMAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

MR.  J.  H.  PARKER,  C.B.,  gave  the  first  of 
a  course  of  four  lectures  on  the  archaeology 
of  Rome  on  Tuesday  week,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. He  began  by  stating  that  his  intention 
was  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  subject,  to- 
gether with  the  important  evidence  afforded  by 
existing  remains,  of  the  truth  of  the  old  history 
of  Rome.  Long  study  of  the  history  of  architec- 
ture generally,  and  of  that  of  Rome  in  particular, 
has  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  of 
each  century  or  half-century  may  be  traced  from 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  At  tho  time  of  the  first  kings  of 
Rome,  contemporaries  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  men's  wealth  consisted  chiefly  of  cattle, 
and  they  lived  in  wooden  huts  of  temporary  cha- 
racter, easily  moved.    They  collected  together 


for  mutual  protection  against  enomies,  and  gene- 
rally chose  tho  top  of  a  hill  for  security.  When 
this  was  surrounded  by  natural  cliffs,  thoy  had 
sufficient  protection ;  and  when  the  stone  was 
hard  enough,  it  was  only  necessary  to  cut  door- 
ways through  the  cliffs;  while  in  other  places 
tho  edges  of  the  hill  were  scarped  or  cut  into  vor- 
tical cliffs.  In  Rome  there  are  instances  of  both 
kinds.  The  Capitoline  Hill  had  natural  cliffs, 
but  on  tho  Palatine  they  were  mostly  cut,  and 
walls  built  up  against  them  to  support  tho  earth. 
Those  walls,  50ft.  high,  rest  upon  a  ledge  of  the 
tufa  rock  which  forms  the  subsoil  of  Rome.  Por- 
tions of  such  ancient  wall,  still  remain  perfect ; 
and  those  of  Roma  Quadrata  on  tho  Palatine  can 
bo  traced  on  three  sides  of  an  oblong  space 
at  the  north  end  of  the  hill,  separated  from 
tho  southern  side  by  a  wide  and  deep  fosse,  show- 
ing that  it  was  tho  arx  or  citadel,  according 
to  tho  custom  of  the  early  time,  when  each  forti- 
fied city  consisted  of  tho  arx,  with  a  triple  line 
of  defence  round  it,  tho  town  with  a  doublo  lino, 
and  the  pasture  ground  with  a-  single  line  only, 
these  defences  being  usually  at  different  levels. 
The  fortifications  of  Roma  Quadrata  could  only 
have  been  intended  for  defence  against  an  enemy 
on  the  opposito  hill  of  Saturn,  and  would  be  per- 
fectly useless  when  the  two  hills  were  united  in  one 
city,  and  inclosed  in  one  wall,  shortly  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city,  as  we  are  told,  by  Livy. 
Amongst  the  numerous  photographic  illustrations 
specially  commented  on  during  the  lecture,  were 
the  remains  of  these  walls,  the  Lupercal,  or 
Wolf's  Cave  ;  the  Tarpoian  Rock,  the  place  of 
public  execution  ;  the  great  prison  of  the  kings, 
and  parts  of  the  i(f/f/er  of  Servius  Tuilius.  The 
purchase  of  many  of  thoso  by  supscription  to  the 
Roman  Exploration  Fund,  now  exhausted,  was 
strongly  advocated  by  Mr.  Parker.  The  Italian 
Government,  he  said,  was  doing  its  utmost. 


NEW  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  TRENT. 

ON  Friday  last,  the  foundation-stone  of  Gun- 
thorpe  Bridge  was  laid  by  Earl  Manvors. 
The  bridge  is  situate  at  Gunthorpe  and  East 
Bridgeford,  about  half-way  between  the  Trent 
Bridge,  Nottingham,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Trent  at  Newark,  there  being  at  present  no  in- 
termediate bridge  between  those  two  points  in  the 
river.  The  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in 
the  year  1870,  but  in  consequence  of  the  greatly 
increased  price  of  materials,  especially  iron  and 
labour,  the  commencement  of  the  works  has  been 
retarded.  The  bridge  is  being  built  by  a  private 
company,  composed  of  the  principal  landowners, 
gentry,  and  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
construction  of  the  bridge  is  simple  and  cheap, 
considering  the  great  width  of  the  river,  and  its 
liability  to  floods  on  a  very  large  scale.  The 
abutments  will  be  of  stone,  carried  down  to  the 
red  rocks  and  marls  which  underlie  the  bed  of  the 
river,  and  will  rest  upon  a  concrete  founda- 
tion. The  stone  used  is  to  a  large  extent 
derived  from  the  old  Trent  Bridge,  Not- 
tingham, which  has  been  lately  taken  down 
and  removed  by  Mr.  Smart,  the  contractor  for 
the  Gunthorpe  Bridge.  Much  of  the  old  stone 
has  been  sold  for  the  restoration  of  churches  and 
other  similar  work,  and  has  been  bought  in  most 
opportunely  for  this  new  bridge,  it  being  of  a 
character  suitable  for  bridge-building.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  abutments  from  the  roads  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  will  be  earthwork  embank- 
ments pitched  with  stone  and  properly  fenced. 
All  tho  rest  of  the  bi'idge  will  be  of  iron.  The 
total  spaii  of  the  bridge  between  the  abutments  is 
350ft.,  and  this  large  opening  is  crossed  in  the 
first  place  by  a  pair  of  iron  girders  100ft.  span, 
on  the  bowstring-girder  principle,  resting  on  the 
north  abutment  at  one  end,  and  on  a  pair  of  cast- 
iron  cylinders  at  the  other.  These  cylinders  are 
each  6ft.  in  diameter,  sunk  into  the  rock  in  the 
deepest  part  of  the  stream,  and  filled  with  Port- 
land cement  concrete.  After  this  are  five  other 
pairs  of  iron  girders,  each  of  a  length  or  span  of 
60ft.,  making,  with  the  first  bay,  a  total  length  of 
waterway  of  330ft.  These  latter  girders  are 
supported  by  cast-iron  piles  or  columns ;  the 
lower  parts  of  them  are  2ft.  in  diameter,  and 
screwed  through  the  gravel  bed  of  tho  river 
into  the  rook ;  i  he  upper  pai-ts  are  14in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  are  braced  together  transversely  with 
wrought-iron  struts  and  girders.  All  the  girders 
are  formed  of  wrought  iron  and  so  secured  to- 
gether as  to  form  a  continuous  girder,  bolted 
down  fast  to  the  large  6ft.  cylinders,  and  lying 


loosely  upon  friction  rollers  fixed  to  tho  upper 
ends  of  the  intermediato  pile  supports,  and  upon 
the  stone  abutments.  The  roadway  is  formed  of 
two  layers  of  bitumenisod  timber,  bolted  down  to 
transverse  wrought-iron  girders  which  are  riveted 
up  at  both  ends  to  tho  horizontal  main  girders.  The 
bridge  will  be  capable  of  sustaining  tho  heaviest 
traffic  that  is  likely  ever  to  arise  out  of  tho  neigh- 
bourhood, including  traction  engines  and  agricul- 
tural machinery,  although  the  directors  have  tho 
power  to  limit  the  weight  of  the  loads  passing  ovor 
the  bridge.  The  diverted  hauling  path  under 
the  bridge  for  the  Trent  navigation  will  be  con- 
structed principally  of  timber,  and  will  extend 
above  and  below  the  bridge  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  yards.  The  bridge  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  M.  0.  Tarbotton,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  who  has  been 
the  consulting  engineer  to  the  company  frop  the 
commencement.  The  resident  superintendent  of 
the  work  is  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Carnarvon.  Mr.  Wm. 
Smart  is  the  contractor  for  the  masonry. 


THE  SITE  OF  TROY. 

MR.M.E.  GRANT  DUFF,  M.P.,  lectured  on  this 
subject  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the 
9th  inst.,  giving  an  account  of  a  fortnight  spent 
in  the  autumn  of  1872  in  Asia  Minor.  Tho 
party  sailed  from  Constantinople  through  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  landed  at  the  Dardanelles,  re- 
embarked  in  a  boat  and  sailed  along  the  coast  till 
they  landed  on  the  Tread.  They  first  inspected 
the  tumulus  of  Ajax,  which  has  aft'orded  no  new 
light  to  the  antiquary.  The  Scamander  thoy 
found  to  be  a  considerable  river.  Thonco  thoy 
proceeeded  on  horseback  across  the  plain  and 
over  the  dry  bed  of  the  Simois  to  Hissarlik,  one 
of  the  two  supposed  sites  of  Troy.  At  Hanai 
Tepe  is  a  great  tumulus,  possibly  of  tho  mass  of 
warriors  who  fell  before  Ti-oy,  reminding  us  of 
Lucan's  expression  "  etiam periere  ruims  "  ("even 
the  ruins  have  perished  ").  Crossing  the  brook 
Thymbrus  and  fording  the  Scamander,  the  party 
reached,  by  a  long  ascent,  the  hill  of  Bounar- 
bashi,  the  most  usually  received  site  of  Troy,  but 
not  now  recognised  as  such  ;  and  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
remarked  that  it  is  unfair  to  treat  Homer  as  if 
he  had  written  a  geographical  description  of  the 
plain  of  Troy — a  notion  which  has  clouded 
the  understanding  of  many  travellers.  The  so- 
called  tumulus  of  Hector  was  explored,  and 
nothing  found  of  the  slightest  importance.  The 
party  thence  proceeded  to  Hissarlik,  the  site  of 
Novum  IJinm,  where  the  enthusiastic  Dr.  Sohlie- 
mann  is  hopefully  carrying  on  extensive  excava- 
tions. If  he  has  not  found  Troy,  he  has  certainly 
found  the  site  of  a  city  of  great  antiquity.  In 
relation  to  this,  Mr.  Grant  Duff' read  a  very  inter- 
esting letter  from  Dr.  Schliemann,  dated  Troy, 
April  10,  1873,  describing  his  discovery  of  au 
ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  and  other  buildings, 
with  skeletons  of  warriors,  arms,  and  other  objects. 
After  examining  the  tumulus  of  Achiiles,  said  to 
have  been  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
party  returned  to  Bounabashi,  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Alexandria  Troas,  built  by  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  and  visited  by  S.  Paul 
The  party  also  visited  Ephesus,  exploring  the 
ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Wood,  and  from  which  marble  columns  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  In  Lydia  they 
examined  the  scanty  ruins  of  the  once  magnificent 
Sardis,  and  the  tumuli  of  the  ancient  kings 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  called  by  the  Turks 
"  the  thousand  and  one  barrows,"  and  of  which 
Sir  John  Lubbock  counted  sixty  in  sight  at  one 
time. 


SWISS  WOOD    CONSTRUCTION.  — GRANA- 
RIES AT  LANGNAU. 

(  With  Illustrations.) 

WOOD,  as  used  in  architecture,  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  study  of  the  historical 
development  of  art.  That  wood  must  have  pre- 
ceded stone  as  a  material  of  construction  may  be 
assirmed  as  a  fact.  Tho  pillar  is  said  to  have 
been  a  transformation  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
Triglyphs  took  their  origin  in  projecting  cross- 
beams. The  rafters  marked  in  the  rook-hewn 
Buddhistic  temples  of  India  must  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  collar-braces  of  wooden  roofs.  All 
triangular  constructions,  whether  in  Greek, 
Roman,  ecclesiastical,  or  modern  temples  and 
churches,  have  taken  their  forms  from  the  join- 
ing of  rafters  to  a  tie-beam.  This  simple  frame- 
work served  as  the  pediment  in  Greek  and 
Roman  temples,  and  contained  the  most  glorious 
works  of  their  sculptors.     The  North-western 
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nations  of  Europe  have  always  excelled  in  wood 
constructions,  and  have  boon  praised  by  the 
writers  of  the  Classical  world  for  their  works  in 
this  material.  Ciesar  mentioned  the  buildings  of 
the  Gauls  as  half-wood,  half-atone.  Vitruvius 
extolled  the  (laula,  Iberians,  and  Lusitanians  for 
thoir  superiority  in  wood-framing,  and  the 
Kolchians  for  their  solid  building  of  log- 
houses  ;  and  Tacitus  mentions  the  richly 
decorated  polychrome  wood  arcliitooturo  of 
the  Teutons.  Gregory  of  Tours  observes  that 
the  peculiar  buildings  of  the  Franks  took 
their  origin  from  wood-constructions.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  influence  of  wood-carving  on 
architecture  was  prominent.  The  first  profane 
and  sacred  buildings  in  the  newly  converted  dis- 
tricts of  Northern  and  Central  Germany  were 
erected  under  the  influence  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
missionaries,  who  had  the  places  of  worship  con- 
structed in  a  style  reminding  xis  of  wood  build- 
ings. The  Scandinavians,  less  influenced  by 
foreign  ideas,  held  to  the  old  forms,  which  they 
brought  with  them,  when  they  separated  from 
their  brethren  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  keep- 
ing strictly  to  the  Homeric  Megaron,  built  of 
wood,  here  and  there  in  a  decidedly  Mongol  style, 
which  they  must  have  learned  on  their  wander- 
ings through  Central  and  Northern  Asia.  Their 
wood  carvings  were  often  compared  to  the  finest 
works  of  tapestry ;  whilst  stone,  as  the  more 
lasting  material,  generally  superseded  wood 
in  architecture  in  the  north-west.  Wood 
buildings  are  still  found  in  abundance  in 
the  south-eastern  parts  of  Germany,  and  in 
Switzerland.  The  towns  during  the  Middle  Ages 
adopted  in  general  the  Gothic  style.  Churches, 
town-halls,  and  even  private  dwellings,  were  con- 
structed in  those  angular  and  quaint  forms  so 
much  cherished  at  a  period  when  mysticism 
swayed  the  minds  of  the  European  nations.  The 
notion  that  the  South  Gorman  or  Swiss  peasant's 
houses  are  Gothic,  because  we  iind  sometimes  a 
carved  pinaale,  or  a  trefoil,  or  a  projecting 
CJrbel,  is  altogether  erroneous.  The  assertion 
that  they  are  mixtures  of  the  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  types  is  also  a  mere  hypothesis, 
or  the  special  opinion  of  some  architects  who 
■wish  to  shine  in  paradoxical  assertions.  The 
style  is  Romanesque  in  all  its  general  outlines,  or 
rather,  to  be  thoroughly  correct,  "  Greco-Roman." 
These  wooden  houses,  granaries,  churches,  and 
chapels  are  all  in  the  very  oldest  Greco-Roman 
stdle.  The  flat  projecting  gable-roof,  its  frame- 
like construction,  and  the  "  tabulatnm,"  partly  or 
entirely  surrounding  the  house,  reminds  us  of  the 
"  Mesodine  ''  of  Hellenic,  or  the  "  Pergula  "  of 
Roman  houses.  The  panelling  and  the  framing 
of  windows  and  doors,  rarely,  if  ever,  bear  traces 
of  the  pointed  arch,  but  are  generally  perfectly 
square,  or  sometimes  circular.  The  decorations 
are  generally  Greek.  Carved  dentils,  the  egg 
and  tongue  ornament,  and  guilloches  predomi- 
nate. The  bracketing  shafts  growing  out  of  the 
cross-beams  remind  us  of  India,  the  common 
cradle  of  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Teutons.  M. 
Riehl  is  right  when  he  tells  us  "  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  people,  wherever  it  has  preserved  its 
original  character,  belongs  to  the  history  and  the 
art  of  a  nation,  just  as  its  popular  songs  form 
part  of  the  history  of  its  music."  These  wood 
buildings  of  the  Swiss  are  records  of  old  forms,just 
as  their  popular  songs  are  records  of  old  feelings. 
The  best  examples  of  wood  architectural  forms 
are  preserved  in  the  cantons  of  Uri  and  Switz. 
The  system  is  that  of  the  log-houses,  connecting 
our  times  in  one  continual  and  iminterrupted 
line  with  the  period  of  the  pre-historic  pile- 
dwellings  in  Switzerland,  the  primitive  build- 
ings on  Lake  Prasias  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ; 
the  huts  of  the  early  Christian  fishermen ; 
the  dwellings  of  the  Papuans  in  New  Guinea  ; 
and  those  of  the  New  Zealanders,  and  of  the 
Isos,  in  Africa.  In  all  these  constructions  of 
wood  we  have  strong  posts  as  the  fun- 
damental framework,  boards  for  panelling,  and 
carved  projecting  beams.  The  subconstruction 
in  more  recent  times  is  generally  of  stone.  Above 
this  rises  the  strong  log-construction  of  square 
posts  ;  the  ends  of  the  principal  beams  (see  our 
illustration,  "  Granaries  at  Langnau,"  Figs.  4,  5, 
6,  7,  and  8)  strongly  project  either  as  ornamental 
parts  or  as  supports  for  the  wooden  galleries 
(Figs.  2  and  3).  The  use  of  consoles  is  here  to.be 
traced  in  its  very  origin.  The  horizontal  beams, 
as  well  as  the  vertical  framework,  strengthen  the 
construction,  and  form  an  harmonious  combina- 
tion of  the  two  principal  static  and  dynamic 
elements  of  architecture.  We  have  an  immense 
variety  of  shapes  in  the  superstructures  and  gal- 


leries, either  continued  or  inteiTupted,  forming  a 
series  of  detached  balconies.  The  ornamentation 
may  be  reduced  to  four  elements:  o,  the  framing; 

the  panelling;  c,  the  carving  of  the  projecting 
beams;  and  d,  the  p.ainling.  The  first  is  charac- 
teristic in  the  treatment  of  the  frames  of  windows 
and  doors  ;  the  second  in  forming  tlio  connecting 
links  between  beam  and  beam,  either  as  balus- 
trades or  as  a  kind  of  wooden  drapery  ;  the  orna- 
mental patterns  of  the  boards  are  not  less  varied 
than  the  third  element,  the  carving  of  the  pro- 
jecting beams.  As  a  peculiarity,  we  may  mention 
that  whilst  we  find  that  monsters — especially 
dragons,  birds,  and  giant-heads — predominate  in 
China,  Scandinavia,  and  New  Zealand,  the  orna- 
mentations in  Switzerland  are  of  a  conventional 
— partly  geometrical,  partly  vegetable — kind, 
without  enabling  us  to  recognise  the  Flora  of  the 
country,  a  principle  which  is  in  accordance  with 
that  of  the  Renaissance.  The  painting  is  reduced 
to  the  use  of  secondary  colours,  green  or  violet ; 
the  frieze  is  white,  with  black  inscriptions.  The 
numberjof  these  wood  constructions,  which  form  so 
picturesque  an  element  in  the  rich  Alpine  scenery, 
is  decreasing  day  by  day.  We  might  use  them 
for  ornamental  purposes  in  parks  and  on  hill- 
sides instead  of  cottages.  If  granaries  can  be 
constructed  by  Swiss  peasants  in  the  style  which 
we  reproduce  (Fig.  1),  why  should  not  some  of 
our  wealthy  lords  and  merchant-princes  have  a 
pavilion  or  outhouses  in  this  quaint  form  ?  A 
wooden  house  by  the  side  of  a  gorgeous  palace 
would  produce  the  same  charming  effect  of  con- 
trast as  a  Swiss  house  leaning  against  the  mighty 
rocks  of  the  snow-crowned  Alps,  surrounded  by 
thick  woods  and  bright  meadows. 


BELFAST  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society,  Mr.  J. 
Lanyon  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Wm.  Gray  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Building-stones  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  geologically  considered." 

Mr.  Gray  referred  to  the  connection  between 
geology  and  architecture,  and  showed  that  it  was 
important,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  an 
architect  to  know  something  of  geology,  so  that 
he  might  be  the  better  prepared  to  know  where  to 
find  and  how  to  use  his  materials,  so  as  to  secure 
variety  and  beauty  in  his  designs,  and  strength  and 
durability  in  his  structures.  Mr.  Gray  then  ex- 
plained how  that  a  limited  area  in  the  north-east 
corner  of  Ireland  affords  as  good  an  opportunity  for 
the  practical  study  of  the  various  phenomena  con- 
nected with  geology  as  the  same  extent  in  any 
other  portion  of  Britain.  He  then  gave  a  general 
description  of  the  geology  of  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  of  the  vax'ious  strata  exposed,  noticing  more 
particularly  the  formations  which  are  capable  of 
yielding  building  stone,  referring  to  each  bed  in 
descending  stratagraphical  order.  The  marked 
peculiarity  of  the  north  of  Ireland  is  the  occur- 
rence of  extensive  beds  of  trap  rook,  so  well  known 
in  connection  with  the  Giant's  Causeway.  The 
same  rock  extends  over  an  area  of  about  1,200 
square  miles,  not  in  one  solid  bed  of  rock,  but  in  a 
number  of  irregular  beds,  each  having  been 
originally  poured  forth  as  volcanic  lava,  mud, 
ashes,  &c.,  either  in  the  worn  surface  of  the  chalk 
or  under  water.  Mr.  Gray  explained  that  the  trap 
rock  usually  made  damp  walls,  not  because  the 
stone  admitted  wet  through  its  substance,  but 
because  of  the  defective  mode  of  jointing  the 
masonry  ;  properly  built,  the  trap  would  be  im- 
pervious to  wet.  Below  the  trap  there  occurred  a 
whole  series  of  stratified  rocks,  such  as  the  chalk, 
greensand,  lias,  and  New  Red  Sandstone.  Between 
the  greensand  and  lias  is  the  proper  position  for 
the  oolite  series,  including  the  Bath  and  Portland 
stones ;  but  in  the  North  of  Ireland  this  series 
is  entirely  wanting.  The  New  Red  Sandstone 
yields  the  Scrabo  and  Dundonald  stone,  which  is 
also  represented  at  various  other  points,  such  as 
the  Gas  Works,  Belfast ;  Dunmurry  river.  Money- 
more,  and  Moira.  Under  the  new  red  comes  the 
Carboniferous  series  represented  by  the  sandstones 
of  Dungannon,  Cookstown,  Dungiven,  Donegal, 
and  Ballycastle ;  all  of  which  come  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  the 
lower  portion  yielding  the  limestones  of  Armagh, 
Castle  Espin,  Tubbormoro,  Dundalk,  &c.  The 
Old  Red  Sandstone  occurs  below  theCarboniforous, 
and  is  possibly  represented  by  the  sandstones 
of  Cushendall,  and  doubtless  some  bods  in 
Tyrone.  The  Silurian  formation  occurs  chiefly 
in  County  Down,  and  furnishes  the  com- 
pact stone  of  Ballygowan  quarries,  and 
the  slate   of  Greyabboy.      Mr.  Gray  then  de- 


scribed the  various  descriptions  of  granito,  particu- 
larly the  very  excellent  examples  from  Castlewel- 
lan,  Nowry,  Bessbrook,  Gorawood,  and  Donegal, 
and  demonstrated  that  we  had  in  our  locality  a 
variety  of  granito  which  in  quality  or  quantity  is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  granite  of  any  other 
place  in  Great  IJritain.  Mr.  Gray  fully  described 
the  nature  and  occurrence  of  the  porphyries  at 
Cushondall,  .Jardon,  Newcastle,  &c.,  and  closed  by 
dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  exhibition  of  drawings 
on  the  walls  proved  the  high  character  of  the  de- 
signs prepared  by  Belfast  architects,  while  the 
specimen  of  rocks  on  the  table  proved  wo  had  in  th« 
immediate  locality  an  extensive  assortment  and 
ample  supply  of  valuable  building  materials  cap- 
able of  being  rendered  available,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  imported  stone. 


VISIT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS 
TO  THE  ALBERT  AND  WAND.SWORTH 
BRIDGES,  AND  TO  THE  THAMES  EM- 
BANKMENT AT  CHELSEA. 

ON  Monday  afternoon  last,  a  largo  number 
of  members  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
visited  these  important  works.  Meeting  at  one 
o'clock  at  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  Albert  Bridge, 
which  connects  Chelsea  (at  Oakley-street)  with 
Battersea,  the  vistors  were  met  and  shown  over 
the  works  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Bryant,  the  constructing 
engineer.  The  bridge  has  been  designed  by  Mr. 
R.  M.  Ordish  on  his  "  rigid  suspension  "  princi- 
ple, and  is  fast  nearing  completion.  The  bridge 
is  710ft.  Sin.  long,  divided  into  a  central  span  of 
400ft.,  and  two  side  spans.  Its  width  is  40ft.  Gin. 
Its  construction  is  similar  to  the  bridge  erected 
over  the  Moldau,  at  Prague  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, with  this  difference,  that  in  the  Albert  bridge 
the  catenary  chain,  consisting  of  913  untwisted 
steel  wires  0'18G  in  diameter  in  each  rope  (the 
whole  being  about  Cin.  in  diameter,  clipped  at 
intervals  of  about  7ft.)  supports  a  portion  of  the 
weight  of  the  platform  and  the  moving  load  of 
the  structure  by  suspension-rods  placed  20ft. 
apart,  in  addition  to  the  entire  fixed  and  moving 
loads  of  the  central  40ft.  in  the  middle  span. 
The  straight  inclined  chains  are  fastened  to  a 
saddle  placed  on  rockers  in  the  top  of  the 
towers,  and  consist  of  flat  wrought-iron  bars 
with  enlarged  ends  only  at  each  end  of  the  chain. 
Above  this  is  a  saddle-bearing  for  the  wire  rope, 
entirely  independent  of  the  saddle  for  the  straight 
links.  Oneofthe  chief  peculiarities  is  the  novel 
arrangement  adopted  for  anchorage.  A  cast-iron 
cylinder,  enlarged  at  its  base,  is  placed  vei-tically 
at  the  same  angle  as  the  girder,  and  embedded 
in  concrete .  This  cylinder  is  provided  with  a 
man-hole  and  steps,  so  that  the  anchorage  can  be 
inspected,  cleaned,  and  painted  when  necessary. 
In  the  enlarged  portion  of  each  cylinder  are 
fixed  two  vertical  anchorage  chains,  connected 
with  an  end  quadrant  casting  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  main  continuous  girders,  to  which  casting 
is  also  connected  the  principal  back-chain  and 
wire-cable.  The  strain,  which  is  usually  taken 
in  most  suspension  bridges  by  the  anchorage,  is 
here  thus  resolved  horizontally  through  the  main 
girders,  which  are  8ft.  lin.  deep,  including  hand- 
rail, and  the  vertical  lift  taken  by  the  concrete 
3ft.  lin.,  in  which  the  cylinder  is  fixed.  Since 
the  wire-rope  chain  cannot  alter  its  form  without 
affecting  the  action  of  the  inclined  links,  the 
weight  supported  at  the  apex  of  the  catenary 
will  bear  a  relative  ratio  to  the  amount  sustained 
by  it  at  each  of  its  suspending  points,  and  its 
form  has  been  arranged  to  prevent  any  altera 
tion  in  this  proportion.  The  chains  and  rope  are 
now  being  erected  on  a  light  staging  of  scaiiold- 
poles.  The  cylinders  forming  each  pier  were  cast 
in  complete  rings.  These  columns  are  riveted 
and  stayed  by  a  strong  girder  passing  trans- 
versely under  the  roadway.  The  discs  in  the 
tower  were  also  made  in  single  castings.  A  point 
whioli  we  believe  is  quite  novel  in  suspension 
bridges  is  that  the  piers  are  built  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  parapet  girders,  so  that  the  pathway 
and  roadway  are  of  uniform  width  from  end  to 
end.  The  bridge  will  bo  permanently  opened 
for  traffic  during  the  summer  months,  and  will 
form  a  small  portion  of  ono  continuous  line  of 
road  between  Clapham  and  Queen's-gate,  Ken- 
sington. Mr.  Hedworth  Williamson  is  the  con- 
tractor. The  cost  of  the  bridge  will  be  about 
£60,000.  The  bridge  is  likely  to  attract  attention, 
being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  roadway  is  paved  with  the  new 
wood-block  pavement,  every  fourth  block  being 
spiked,  and  the  footpaths  with  Ransomo's  patent 
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stone  in  small  squares  of  two  dift'event  colours. 
It  i3  bolievetl  that  tho  bridi^o  will  bo  a  groat 
success  commorcially,  and  tho  promoters  havo 
takou  a  very  large  quantity  of  land  on  tho 
Battorsoa  side  for  building  purposes.  Tho  Mid- 
dlesex ond  of  the  bridge  will  terminate  direct  ou 
to  the  now  Thames  Embankment  at  Chelsea,  and 
tho  distortion  which  occm-s  at  tho  Surrey  side  of 
Lambeth  Bridge  will  not  be  repeated.  The  main 
girders,  which  extend  high  enough  to  form  tho 
parapet,  are  pierced  at  intervals  with  round  open- 
ings, wliich  look  somewhat  like  ships'  portholes, 
filled  in  with  small  wrought-iron  grilles. 
This  has  been  done,  we  believe,  to  comply  with 
the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  authorising 
the  formation  of  tho  bridge,  which  provided  that 
there  should  be  a  "pierced  parapet."  It  is 
thought,  however,  that  the  effect  will  be  sufH- 
ciently  light.  For  many  of  the  particulars  hero 
given  of  this  bridge  we  are  indebted  to  a  paper 
recently  read  before  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers'  Society  by  Mr.  Walmisley. 

'Tho  visitors  next  proceeded  to  the  works  of  the 
new  section  of  the  Thames  Embankment  at 
Chelsea,  which  extends  up  tho  river  (on  the  Mid- 
dlesex side,  of  course)  from  the  Battorsea  Park 
Suspension  Bridge  to  Old  Battorsea  Bridge,  a  dis- 
tance of  4,300ft.,  the  Albert  Bridge  being  about 
midway  between  these  bridges.  The  Embank- 
ment works  are  fast  drawing  towards  completion, 
nearly  all  the  masonry  being  sot.  The  masonry 
of  the  granite  wall  next  the  river  is  rusticated, 
and  does  not  present  the  highly-finished  appear- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  Albert  and  Victoria  Em- 
bankments ;  but  this  was  referred  to  by  the  visit- 
ors on  Tuesday  to  bo  a  great  merit,  as  they  con- 
sidered that  such  highly-finished  work  as  charac- 
terises the  Embankment  walls  lower  down  the 
river  is  unnecessary,  and  worse  than  useless,  as  it 
detracts  from  the  dignity  of  an  engineering  work 
of  magnitude  Several  of  the  visitors  went  down 
the  shafts  and  inspected  the  works  going  on  in 
the  construction  of  the  Low  Level  Sewer,  which 
will  be  35ft.  below  the  level  of  the  Embank- 
ment roadway.  That  portion  of  the  sewer 
nearest  to  London  is  carried  through  a  bed  of 
very  fine  sand,  which  holds,  of  course,  a  very 
great  quantity  of  water.  The  sower  is  constructed 
in  1 2ft.  lengths  at  a  time,  the  12ft.  headings 
being  got  out  by  mining,  and  the  water  removed 
by  one  of  Murray's  powerful  chain-pumps.  When 
each  length  of  sewer  is  completed,  it  is  backed 
up  with  a  thick  layer  of  Portland  cement  concrete. 
Further  up  the  river  the  sewer  runs  through  the 
London  clay,  and  is  being  constinioted  in  an  open 
cutting.  There  will  be  4,500ft.  run  of  this  main 
sewer.  Beginning  at  Battorsea  Bridge,  there  will 
be  750ft.  of  5ft.  9in.  barrel  sewer ;  then  3,000ft. 
run  of  sewer  6ft.  in  diameter ;  and,  finally, 
750ft.  run  of  sewer  6ft.  9in.  in  diameter.  The 
workmanship  of  this  sewer  is  exquisite,  and  the 
materials  are  the  very  best  of  their  kind.  The 
sewer  is  five  rings  of  brick  thick,  all  the  bricks 
being  the  best  White  Gaults,  from  the  Burham 
Company,  and  costing  60s.  per  thousand  along- 
side ;  they  are  all  of  the  description  known  as 
"  Best  No.  I's,  for  facings."  Two-thirds  of  the 
circumference  of  the  cylinder,  the  culvert,  is 
lined  withblue  Staffordshire  bricks,  costingno  less 
than  102s.  6d.  per  thousand  alongside.  All  the 
brickwork  is  set  in  Portland  cement  of  the  very 
best  quality. 

The  visitors  then  proceeded  to  the  new  Wands- 
■vvorth  Bridge,  which  is  at  present  devoid  of  ap- 
proaches on  either  side,  although  itself  nearly 
completed.  It  is  an  unpretending  structure, 
consisting  of  two  lattice  girders  12ft.  deep,  sup- 
ported on  cylindrical  iron  piers,  there  being  four 
of  these  piers  to  carry  each  girder,  thus  giving 
five  spans,  besides  a  short  portion  on  the 
Middlesex  side  carried  on  a  brick  arch.  The 
three  central  spans  are  each  133ft.  4in.  across, 
and  the  two  side  spans  are  each  113ft.  Gin.  The 
total  cost  of  the  bridge  will  be  about  £24,000. 
Mr.  Nicholls  is  the  engineer,  and  the  work  has 
been  oariied  out  by  Messrs.  C.  Do  Bergue  &  Co., 
of  Craven-street,  Strand.  We  believe  that  the 
bridge  has  been  erected  by  the  joint  enterprise  of 
the  landowners  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
that  it  is  contemplated  to  build  largely  at  each 
end.  The  bridge,  like  the  Albert  Bridge,  will  be 
a  toll-bridge.  It  is  questionable  whether,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to 
toll-byidges,  the  legislature  ought  to  allow  tolls 
to  be  levied  on  any  new  bridges.  The  visitors 
having  spent  between  four  and  five  hours  in  in- 
specting these  important  works,  afterwards  dined 
together,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  at 
Cremorne. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL. 

Oxford  Architectural  akd  HtSTORicAL  So- 
ciety.— Tho  excursions  for  this  term  are 
expected  to  be  as  follows  : — To-morrow,  May  24, 
the  Rollright  Stones,  Lyneham  Camp  and  the 
Church  of  Shipton-under-Wychwood,  Chipping- 
Norton,  &c. ;  leave  Oxford  by  tho  12  o'clock  train, 
G.W.R.  Saturday,  May  31,  Wallingford,  North 
Stolio,  Nownham  i\iurren,  and  Crowmarsh 
Churches;  leaving  Oxford  at  11.3.'),  by  G.W.R. 
Saturday,  June  7,  Reading  and  Silchester;  leav- 
ing Oxford  at  11.55,  by  G.W.R. 

York. — ^Some  relics  of  the  Roman  occupation 
havo  recently  come  to  light  during  tho  excava- 
tions mado  for  the  new  station  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway  at  York.  Among  the  objects 
discovered  are  several  stone  coffins,  which  when 
found,  were  in  good  preservation,  and  contained 
human  remains.  One  of  the  most  perfect  has 
been  secured  for  the  Museum  of  the  Leeds 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  and  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  entrance  hall.  It  is  6ft.  lOin.  in 
length ;  the  breadth  diminishes  gradually  from 
27in.  at  one  end,  to  24in.  at  the  other ;  it  is 
22in.  deep  outside,  and  excavated  to  a  depth  of 
17in.  The  lid  is  of  corresponding  dimension.s,  and 
uninj  ured. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

Pollution  of  Rivers. — The  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Pollution  of 
Rivers  Bill  was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland on  Friday  last.  — ■  Tho  Earl  of 
Morley,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  intimated 
that  much  as  they  regretted  tho  evils  which 
the  bill  sought  to  remedy,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  support  the  mea- 
sure now  before  the  House.  The  whole  subject 
was  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
and  it  was  a  question  with  them  whether,  in  the 
organisation  of  the  local  authorities,  which  was 
one  of  tho  most  important  parts  of  the  subject, 
the  jurisdiction  as  to  rivers  should  be  given  to  the 
sanitary  authorities  who  had  jurisdiction  over  so 
small  an  area,  or  whether  it  should  not  be  handed 
over  to  the  same  authorities  as  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  highways. — The  Duke  of  Cleveland 
considered  that  the  measure  required  more  con- 
sideration than  appeared  to  have  been  bestowed 
on  some  of  its  provisions,  and  thought  it  better 
to  wait  until  some  better-digested  measure  could 
be  put  before  their  lordships. — Lord  Ravensworth 
thought  ths  object  of  the  bill  so  good  that  he 
should  vote  for  its  second  reading,  in  the  belief 
that  whatever  amendments  it  required  would  bo 
made  in  committee. — The  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
pointed  to  one  particular  clause,  which,  ho  said, 
must  of  necessity  prejudicially  affect  the  property 
of  every  landowner,  namely,  that  which  imposed 
heavy  penalties  on  any  one  allowing  polluted  liquid 
matter  to  run  from  a  ditch  into  a  river ;  polluted 
liquid  to  be  water  exhibiting  by  daylight  a  dis- 
tinct colour  in  a  stratum  of  lin.  deep  in  a  white 
porcelain  vessel.  He  thought  the  bill  should  be 
sent  to  a  select  committee. — Lord  Portman  also 
opposed  the  bill ;  and  after  some  observations 
from  Lord  Vivian,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Ripen,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  re- 
ferred to  the  legal  bearings  of  the  question,  which 
the  bill  did  not  seem  to  have  fully  comprehended 
or  provided  for. — After  a  brief  reply  from  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time. 

Building  Societies. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Cross, 
Mr.  Winterbotham  said,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  Government  Bill  relating  to  build- 
ing societies  would  be  withdrawn,  and  an  amended 
one  introduced  in  its  place. 


Royal  Architectural  Museum. — The  Gold- 
smiths' Company  have  forwarded  to  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Architectural  Museum  a  donation  of 
£50  to  help  the  Institution  in  its  work,  in  return 
for  which  the  Council  undertake  to  exhibit  the 
designs  for  the  plate  for  which  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  ofier  prizes.  The  Art  Workmen's 
evening  modelling  and  drawing  classes  have 
been  well  attended,  as  many  as  sixty  entrance 
fees  having  been  paid.  This  result  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  very  valuable  and  practical  in- 
struction imparted  by  Messrs.  Brindley  and  Red- 
fern,  two  members  of  the  Museum  Council,  who 
have  generously  undertaken  the  dutiesof  Honorary 
instructors  while  the  Council  are  seeking  funds 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  paid  teacher. 


churches  and  chapels. 

Bury. — Tho  erection  of  a  new  Temperance-hall 
has  boon  commenced  at  Bury.  The  height  of  tho 
building  in  front  will  be  35ft.  by  35ft.  wide, 
and  it  will  bo  84ft.  long.  The  frontage  will  be 
of  seconds  brick,  with  stock  brick  dressings  and 
Bui-nley  stone  cornices,  cills,  &o.  On  the  first 
floor  there  will  be  a  large  assombly-room,  33ft. 
wide  by  65ft.  in  length.  The  building  will  be 
erected  from  plans  by  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Tuko, 
architects.    The  entire  cost  will  be  £1,600. 

EsTON.  —  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
(Roman)  Catholic  school  chapel  was  laid  at  Eston, 
Yorks,  on  Wednesday  week.  The  building  will 
be  80ft.  long  by  30ft.  wido,  and  is  to  bo  con- 
structed of  rod  pressed  bricks  with  stone  dressings. 
The  design  is  Gothic  of  the  thii'teenth  century. 
Tho  roof  will  bo  opon-timbered.  There  will  be  a 
division  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  made  of 
coiling  .shutters,  which  will  move  up  to  throw  the 
whole  structure  into  one  room  for  the  chapel ;  but 
for  educational  uses  will  divide  the  building  into 
boys'  and  girls'  schoolrooms.  At  the  east  end 
there  will  bo  an  apsidal  chancel,  separated  from, 
tho  main  building  by  a  curtain.  The  church  will 
accommodate  about  400  persons.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Carr,  of  Middlesbrough. 

Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargement,  Building,  and  Repairing  op 
Churches  and  Chapels. — This  Society  held  its 
usual  monthly  meeting  on  Monday.  Grants  of 
money  were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects, 
viz.: — Building  new  churches  at  Colebrook,  in 
the  parish  of  Tarporley,  Cheshire ;  Hedge  End, 
near  Southampton  ;  Plymouth,  All  Saints ;  Port- 
madoc.  North  Wales  ;  and  S.  Mai-k,  South  Shields. 
Rebuilding  the  churches  at  Marten,  near  Ouse- 
burn,  York ;  and  Tryddyn,  near  Mold,  Flint. 
Enlarging  or  otherwise  increasing  the  accommo- 
dation in  tho  churches  at  Cheadle  Hulme,  near 
Stockport ;  Farncombe,  near  Godalming ;  Harg- 
ham,  near  Attleborough ;  Hastings,  S.  Andrew's  ; 
Hillsden,  near  Buckingham  ;  Holt,  Wilts  ;  Hors- 
ham S.  Faith,  Norfolk  ;  Llanddaniel  Fab,  near 
Bangor ;  Llaneilien,  near  Amlwch ;  Llanfair 
Kilgidin,  near  Abergavenny ;  Raunds,  near 
Thrapstone  ;  Shalbourne,  near  Hungerford  ;  and 
Eriswoll,  near  Brandon  ;  under  urgent  oircum- 
stanco,3,  the  grant  formerly  mado  towards  re- 
building the  church  at  Leysdown,  near  Sheerness, 
was  increased.  Grants  were  also  made  from  the 
School-church  and  Mission-house  Fund  towards 
building,  &c.,  school-churches  at  Churchdown, 
near  Gloucester ;  Esh,  near  Durham ;  and  Pencae, 
in  the  Parish  of  Ystradgunlais,  Brecon.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  president,  has  ap- 
pointed Tuesday  next,  the  27th  inst.,  for  the 
annual  general  court,  to  be  held  at  the  Society's 
House,  7,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  at  three  o'clock. 

Leamington. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
church  was  laid  at  Leamington  on  Thursday 
week.  Ml-.  Cundall,  of  that  town,  is  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Kibler,  of  Wellesbourne,  the  builder.  The 
general  plan  of  the  church  consists  of  nave  and 
aisles,  "transepts,  chancel,  and  chancel  aisles. 
There  will  be  galleries  in  the  transepts  only. 
The  total  length  of  the  church  from  east  to  west 
internally  will  be  130ft.,  and  the  extreme  internal 
width  across  the  transepts  86ft.  The  height  of 
nave  from  floor  to  ridge  of  roof  will  be  50ft.  The 
walls  throughout  are  to  be  of  red  bricks,  with 
dressings  of  Bath  stone  ;  and  the  interior,  except 
the  clerestory,  is  to  be  plastered  ;  the  nave  and 
chancel  arches,  and  some  other  parts  being  of 
Bath  stone,  and  the  nave  piers  of  polished  Aber- 
deen granite,  with  caps  and  bases  of  Bath  stone. 
A  clerestory  will  give  the  principal  light.  The 
style  adopted  is  Late  Thirteenth  Century. 

Leek  Congregational  Chukch  and  Schools. 
— Extension  of  Buildings. — A  new  range  of 
buildings  have  just  been  completed  here,  com- 
prising on  the  ground  floor  a  lecture-room, 
45ft.  X  22ft.,  with  entrance,  &c.,  and  above  that 
four  commodious  classrooms,  communicating 
with  the  present  upper  schoolroom.  The  new 
building  is,  like  the  older  buildings,  stone-faced, 
and  finished  at  each  end  by  a  gable  and 
substantial  buttressed  chimney.  On  the  lower 
story  it  has  two  cusped  three-light  windows 
to  the  lecture-room,  and  a  door-case  with 
pointed  segmental  moulded  arch  resting  upon 
short  columns,  with  carved  caps.  In  the 
jambs,  the  upper  story  gives  a  diversified 
sky-line  by  three  gablets,  with  a  cusped  two 
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light  and  circlet  over  in  oafili.  Mr.  W.  Sugdon,  of 
Look,  is  tbo  architect  of  all  tho  buildings. 

OxroiiD.— Tho  foundation-stono  of  a  now 
(Roman)  Catholic  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Aloy- 
BiuH,  was  laid  on  Tuesday.  Messrs.  Hanson  & 
Sons,  of  Broinpton,  are  tlm  architects.  The 
building -will  bo  in  tho  Florid  Perpendicular  stylo, 
and  will  bo  groined  throughout.  It  will  bo 
10r)ft.  fiin.  long  by  35ft.  wido,  and  70ft.  will  be 
tho  height  of  tho  nave.  The  accommodation  at 
prescnrto  bo  provided  will  bo  for  400  persons, 
with  a  provision  for  its  extension  for  seats 
for  800. 

nUILDINGR. 

Bristol.— A  now  building  is  being  erected  in 
Bristol  for  tho  Doaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  J.  Bevan,  architect,  of  that  town, 
Mr.  Gay  being  tho  contractor  Tha  new  institu- 
tion is  designed  to  accommodate  about  70 
children.  The  stylo  is  Domestic  Gothic.  Tho 
building  will  consist  of  a  basement  and  throe 
stories.  The  principal  entrance  in  the  middle 
will  bo  approached  by  a  lli<;ht  of  steps  ;  at  tho 
back  of  tho  entrance-hall  will  bo  tho  principal 
staircase,  and  behind  that  a  large  room  for  meals, 
with  a  schoolroom  over.  A  wing  on  either  side 
of  the  entrance  will  provide  rooms  for  the  com- 
mittee and  matron,  apartments  for  the  teachers, 
and  day-rooms  and  dormitories  for  the  first  class 
and  other  pupils — tho  boys  occupying  the  right 
and  tho  girls  the  loft  wing.  A  room  at  the  top 
of  tho  house  is  set  apart  for  sick  inmates.  The 
basement  contains  the  usual  domestic  ofHoes,  and 
bathing  and  lavatory  accomnodation  for  the 
children.  The  building  will  be  of  local  stone, 
with  freestone  dressings. 

Glasgow. — The  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  are 
about  to  ei-ect  a  new  market  in  place  of  the  build- 
ing at  present  known  as  "Paddy's  Market"  at 
tho  foot  of  the  Saltmarket.  The  buildina;  is  to 
be  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  "  L,"  one  limb  beinff 
178ft,  and  the  other  172ft.  in  length,  with 
galleries  on  each  side  15ft.  high.  The  frontage 
to  Greendyke-street,  which  will  be  in  simple  but 
effective  Italian  style,  will  bo  of  polished  ashlar, 
with  rusticated  basements.  The  front  consists  of 
a  centre  and  two  wings,  and  in  the  centre  there 
will  bo  three  large  arched  openings  giving  ac- 
cess to  the  market.  The  ground-plan  of  tho 
building  shows  a  nave  and  aisles.  The  nave  is 
40ft.  wide,  and  upwards  of  45ft.  to  the  ridge  of 
tho  roof,  the  roofs  of  tho  aisles  being  of  course 
considerably  lower,  so  as  to  leave  space  for  a 
clci-estory  above  them  on  either  side.  The  walls 
are  to  be  finished  inside  with  the  finest  white 
glazed  brick  relieved  by  accasional  bandings  of 
yellow  glazed  brick.  The  plans  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Car- 
rick,  I.A. 

Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. — The  exten- 
sive works  at  Pembroke  College,  which  have  been 
in  hand  upwards  of  two  years,  are  now  complete. 
The  master's  loda:e  in  Pembroke-street  has  just 
been  finished.  The  building  abuts  westwardly 
upon  Pembroke- street,  facing  the  new  museums 
and  lecture-rooms  ;  it  is  in  the  Tudor  style,  and 
birilt  of  red  bricks  and  stone  dressings.  It  has 
three  stories,  and  is  covered  in  with  green  West- 
moreland slate.  Passing  into  the  lodge  by  the 
carriage  entrance,  the  hall  is  reached,  which 
possesses  a  wainscot  oak  coiling,  and  a  floor  pavpd 
with  encaustic  tiles  from  Lugwardine.  To  the 
left  is  the  north  porch,  opening  out  on  to  a  tor- 
race.  Close  by  is  the  study,  about  20ft.  squa.re, 
which  has  a  decorated  panelled  ceiling,  and  a 
striking  mantelpiece,  containing  tiles  on  tho 
frieze  bearing  portraits  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  and  Goethe.  Tho  dining-room, 
which  adjoins  tho  latter,  has  likewise  a  panelled 
ceiling.  The  drawing-room  has  a  cove  and 
panelled  ceiling,  with  wainscot  cornice,  and  oa 
the  frieze  of  the  chimney-piece  there  are  eight 
6in.  square  panels,  containing  paintings  of 
British  birds  in  oil  on  a  gilded  ground;  the  outer 
jambs  being  of  carved  oak,  and  the  inner  ones  of 
Belgian  marble,  with  encaustic  tiles  immediately 
round  the  grate.  The  decorations  have  been 
efltected  by  Mr,  Charter,  of  London.  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse  was  the  architect ;  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Horsman,  of  Wolverhampton. 

SCHOOLS. 

Gbavbsend. — The  new  college  for  the  educa- 
tion of  daughters  of  Congregational  ministers  at 
Milton,  near  Gravesend,  was  opened  on  Friday 
last.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins.  It  has 
cost  £12,354,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  150 


girls.  Each  will  have  a  separate  bed-ehambor, 
partitioned  off  the  groat  dormitories,  which  are 
200ft  in  length,  having  a  central  corridor,  with 
cubicles  on  oithor  side  fitted  with  every  conveni- 
ence. There  is  a  separate  window  to  each  cubicle, 
though  the  partitions  inclosing  them  are  but 
fift.  Gin.  high.  On  tho  ground  floor  a  series  of 
classrooms  extend  along  the  main  front,  and 
thero  are  music-rooms  at  tho  two  ends,  tho  two 
largo  schoolrooms  occupying  tho  wings.  An 
illustration  and  description  of  the  buildins  ap- 
peared in  the  Building  News  of  Sept.  29,18/1. 

Llandkglev.— New  school-buildings,  includ- 
ing a  commodious  residence  for  the  master,  have 
recently  boon  oiiened  in  the  parish  of  Llandogley, 
Radnorshire.  The  architect  was  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingon 
Barker,  and  the  contractors  for  the  works,  Messrs. 
Ingram  &  .lonos. 

IMinnLESTiRouGH.— On  tho  Uth  ult.,  tho  Bishop 
of  Beverley  laid  tho  foundation-stone  of  S.  Peter's 
new  Roman  Catholic  Schools  at  South  Bank,  near 
Middlesbrough.  The  building  will  be  a  neat 
Gothic  structure,  and  will  accommodate  500 
children.  The  oast  end  of  the  schools  will  have 
an  apsidal  termination  ;  the  apse  will  bo  finished 
inside  as  a  va,ult6d  ceiling.  Thero  will  be  an 
altar  erected,  so  that  the  schools  may  be  used 
for  divine  worship  on  Sundays  and  holydays. 
The  walls  will  bo  built  of  red  pressed  bricks  and 
stone  dressings.  The  heating  will  bo  done  by 
Shillito  and  Shorland's  patent  grates.  The  roofs 
will  be  open  timbered.  The  seating  will  be  re- 
versible, so  as  to  be  used  either  for  seats  or  desks. 
The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  ornamental 
slating  in  bands.  All  the  interior  woodwork  will 
be  sta?ned  and  vnrnished.  Tho  cost  of  the  buildings 
will  be  about  £2,000.  Messrs.  Hunter  and  Carr, 
of  Middlesbrough,  are  the  architects. 

Newchurcii. — New  church-schools  were  opened 
at  Newchuvch,  Lancashire,  on  Saturday.  They 
are  in  tho  Gothic  style,  and  have  cost  £1,400,  ex- 
clasire  of  site.  There  is  accommodation  for  250 
scholars.  The  schools  are  built  of  stone,  and  tho 
building  is  open-timbered  and  Gothic-roofed. 
The  work  has  been  done  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Harry 
Percival,  of  Nowchurch, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Eeaders.— We  shall  feel  obli»red  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressod  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STBEET,  COVENT-f-i  ARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  PASSMORB  Edwards, 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHAEGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  fid.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  ou 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance. ) 

Nineteen  shillings  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  Rs.  (or  fii  dels,  qokh.  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  6s. 
(or  ."2  francs).  To  India  {oia  Southampton),  ei.  l-ls.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal 
f  1.  63.  ^  ^ 

N.B.— American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O. 0..  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  -which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  wrapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired, 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 

RfCrived— II.  T.— G.  E  andCo.-E.  W.  Q.—G.  I?.— T.  E. 

J  P  S  — R.  N  S.— E.  S.— B.  E  E  — W.  and  Co.— S.  .and 

Son.— J.  H.— R.  S.  and  Co.- W.  A.  D.— Art  Reformer. 
Appliances.— Your  query  is  an  advertisement. 
P.  H.  Revks.— Respectfully  declined. 
Hesry  Lovecrove.- It  is  not  within  our  province  to 

give  advice  in  such  matters. 
H.  Pk.rkins  and  SON.— Drawing  of  schools  to  hand. 

Pleasp  send  description. 
J.  W.  J.— Inadmissible. 

Entwistle  aud  Shad.— Please  repeat  your  cammunica- 
tion. 

J,  L  C. — Do  you  not  see  that  the  article  was  satirical? 
Perhaps  the  cap  may  fit  you. 

Triangle  in  Circle  —Respectfully  declined. 

J.  p. — It  was  the  absence  of  any  throughly  technical  work 
on  taking  out  quantities  that  induced  us  to  ask  for 
these  articles,  our  desire  being  to  give  our  readers 
valuable  information,  and  that  which  they  camiot  ob- 
tain elsewhere. 


THE  PALACE  OF  SCAURUS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
Sin, — It  has  been  suggested  to  mo  that  I  ought, 
before  tho  conclusion  of  my  paper  on  the  "Palaco 
of  Scaurus,"  or  at  all  ovonts  boforo  its  publication, 
to  have  stated  that  tho  letters  of  Mirovir  published 
by  Mazois  are  not,  I  beliovo,  authentic.  I  men- 
tion this  because,  as  you  have  published  tho  plan, 
it  might  mislead  those  students  who  would  hope 
to  find  in  the  map  of  Rome  the  site  of  so  largo  a 
palaco  :  the  fact  being  that  this  plan  is  ima- 
ginary, and  tho  possible  elements  of  such  a  palaco 
aro  authcnticatod  only  by  numerous  quotations 
made  by  Mazois  throughout  his  book,  from  Pliny 
and  other  authors,  in  corroboration  of  all  tho 
features  mentioned.  My  object,  I  should  say,  in 
reading  the  paper,  was  not  archijuologioal,  but  had 
its  origin  only  in  a  desire  to  lay  boforo  tho  members 
of  tho  Architectural  Association  a  scheme  of  a 
Roman  mansion  on  a  larger  scale  than  I  had  been 
able  to  do  ton  years  ago,  whoa  reading  my  paper 
on  Pompeii. — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

R.  Phene  Spiers. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2s.5t,]— Mud  in  Rivers.— Am  I  liable  to  an  action 
for  turning  the  mud  fiom  a  millpond  into  the  stream 
running  through  it? — B.  T.  H. 

[28.')5.]— Plug'gin^  Walls.— How  is  this  best  done, 
especially  when  a  place  cannot  be  chosen  between  two- 
bricks?— P.  M. 

ps.jfi.]— Stain  for  Wooden  Floor.— I  want  to  stain 
a  wooden  llooring  a  dark  oak  or  mahogany  colour,  which 
will  not  require  varnishing  to  prevent  its  washing  out 
when  the  floor  is  washed.  —P.  Pauld. 

[■28.57.]— Pitch  Pine.— In  a  building  just  finished  1 
have  to  treat  a  quantity  of  external  and  internal  pitch- 
pine  fittings.  The  external  fittings  are  barge-boards  and 
fltiials.  I  propose  not  to  stain  these,  but  to  give  them  two 
coats  of  oil— query,  what  sort  ?  Internally  the  wood  is 
nicely  marked,  but  will  have  to  be  well  washed  to  clear 
off  lime  spots,  <fec.  Will  the  soap  used  interfere  with  the 
effect  of  any  of  the  staining  fluids  ?- CANADIAN  Sub- 
scriber. 

r28-,8.]— Varnishes  Used  by  House-Painters.— 

How  can  I  make  th'  pale  oak  and  other  varnishes  soldat 
the  oil-shops  ?  I  have  tried  various  receipts,  but  without 
success.  Ccpal  and  gum  anim^  seem  the  principal  guma 
used,  but  those  will  not  mate  with  linseed  oil,  though  I 
have  got  the  oil  up  to  boiling  heat,  and  added  to  it  the 
melted  gum,  stirring  the  whole  briskly  over  the  fire,  bur. 
on  leaving  off  can  see  the  melted  gum  at  the  bottom  of 
tho  pot  by  itself.  Are  there  any  other  gums  used  or 
mixed  with  copal  or  anime  ?  I  have  tried  adding  com- 
mon resin  with  the  gums  to  facilitate  solution,  but  to  no 
purpose;  neither  will  shellac  nor  sancUrao  unite  with  lin- 
seed oil  or  turps.  latoi-matiou  would  be  very  acceptable 
—Painter. 

[28.50.]- French  Casement.— Will  any  reader  give 
sketch  of  wood-tongueing  to  French  casement  windows, 
to  make  them  perfectly  watertight  ?  I  do  not  want  to  bo 
put  to  the  expense  of  metal  bars  or  tongues,— Poppleton. 

[-286^.]- Party-W  all.— The  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act  defines  "  owner"  as  applying  to  "  every  person  in  pos- 
session or  receipt  of  the  rents  or  profits  of  any  land  or 
tenement  (other  than  as  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  or  for 
any  less  term,  or  as  a  tenant  at  willj."  A  person  being 
desirous  of  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  a  party-wall  can- 
not acquire  the  right  to  do  so  until  he  has  given  three 
months'  notice  to  the  adjoining  "  owner."  Is  it  necessary 
to  give  notice  to,  and  to  treat  with  the  person  in  receipt 
of  the  ground-rent,  with  him  who  receives  an  improved 
rent,  and  with  a  third  person  who  is  in  actual  possession, 
under  lease,  at  a  still  further  improved  rent,  and  under 
covenant  to  repair,  or  will  notice  to,  and  agreement  with 
one  of  these  parties  suffice,  and  it  so,  with  which  one? — 
Sims. 

[-2861.]- Organ  Construction.- Is  it  quite  compe- 
tent with  organ  construction  to  have  the  keyboard  at  the 
end  of  the  organ  (not  in  front  and  opposite  the  pipes,  as  is 
usual),  and  8ft.  below  the  level  of  the  organ  floor?  A  re- 
ply from  any  correspondent  will  greatly  oblige. — Organ. 

[2862.]— Metropolitan  Buildings  Act.— In  the  cases 
contemplated  by  parts  «,  7,  8,  and  9  of  section  83,  where 
the  expenses  of  rebuilding  a  p  irty-wall,  &c.,  are  directed 
to  be  paid  by  the  building  owner,  is  it  usual,  and  is  it  not 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  to  pay- 
ment of  expenses,  that  the  fees  of  the  surveyor  of  the  ad- 
joining owner,  who  h  is  been  appointed  in  consequence  of 
the  notice  of  the  buildi'ig  owner,  should  be  included  and 
paid  as  part  of  S'.:ch  expenses  by  the  building  owner  ?  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  cases  to  which  this  inquiry 
refers,  the  party-wall  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient one  for  its  present  purposes,  and  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
built by  the  building  owner  to  suit  a  much  loftier  build- 
ing, which  he  desires  to  erect.  If  an  adjoining  owner, 
wishing  to  prevent  or  delay  the  pulling  down  of  a  wall 
appoints  his  surveyor,  and  the  surveyor  purposely  ne- 
glects to  appoint  an  umpire,  or  refuses  to  agree  with  the 
building  owner's  surveyor  as  to  the  umpire  to  be  ap- 
pointed, what  reme.ly  has  thebuilding  owner  as  it  is  clear 
ihat  he  cannot  comnieacoto  pulldown  before  an  award  is 
obtained  ?— R.  L. 

[28fi3.].-Dllapldatlons.— Mr.  B.  Fletcher,  in  his  valu- 
able treatise  on  '■  Dilapidations."  first  published  in  your 
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eminently  practical  journal,  says  in  section  18  of 
chapter  3,  in  let'eronce  to  party-walls: — "The  general 
covenant  to  repair  does  not  affect  those  walls  where  the 
premises  are  leased  at  a  rack-rent,  as  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Acts  relieve  such  lessees,  and  place  the  liability 
on  the  lessors  ;  "  and  in  a  footnote  gives  as  his  authority 
"  7  and  8  Vic,  cap.  84."  Now,  taking  into  consideration 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  quoted  was  not  in  force  at  the 
time  the  above  was  published,  and  in  fact  was  repe  leil  at 
the  commencement  of  (he  year  IS.'Hi,  and  replaced  by  the 
18  and  19  Vic,  cap.  122,  in  wliieh  the  word  "rack-rent" 
does  nut  occur  at  all,  is  not  the  information  given  incon- 
veniently misleading,  more  especially,  as  I  take  it,  Mr. 
Fletcher's  book  will  be  taken  as  an  authoritative  text- 
book by  the  profession? — E. 

[286i,]-Plans  for  Double  Villa.— "Would  any  cor- 
respondent inform  me  where  I  couhl  obtain  a  sight  of  a 
book  containing  plans  of  neat-looking  houses,  or  is  there 
any  in  back  indices  of  the  Building  News?  What  I 
want  is  to  see  some  pretty  double  villas,  say  about  40ft. 
frontage,  two-story,  aud  storm  windows,  also  bow  windows 
in  parlour  front,  to  cost,  say  about  £-300  per  house  (t'GOO 
per  double  villa).  I  am  sure  you  would  not  only  confer  a 
favour  on  me.  but  on  a  great  number  who,  having  a  little 
money  to  invest,  would  like  to  put  it  in  houses  that  would 
not  be  a  contiuual eyesore  to  them — Double  Villa. 


REPLIES. 

[284).]— Mr.  Brooks's  Churcliss.— I  was  visiting  one 
of  Mr.  Brooks's  churches  (■<.  Golumba,  Kingsland-road) 
last  summer,  and  was  told  by  a  verger,  when  I  began 
sketching  some  details,  that  "  the  architect  had  issued  an 
order  "  that  no  sketching  was  to  bo  ailoweJ.  This  incident 
spetiks  for  itself.— W.  Cecil  Haiiuisty. 

[281.5.]— Measuring:  Plain  Tile  Roofs.— In  answer 
to  "T.  0.  H.,"  the  valley  tiles  are  measured  separately  at 
per  foot  run.  The  allowance  of  Uin.  on  each  side,  men- 
tioned by  T.  G.  H."  is  for  cutting  on  ths  plain  tile.s,  anil 
has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  the  vjlley  tiles.  It  is 
simply  an  allowance  to  pay  for  the  necessary  cutting  and 
waste.— B.  F. 

[284.).]— Measuring  Plain  Tile  Roofs.— I  have 
found  the  general  practice  of  mea?uring  in  the  country  to 
be  an  allowance  of  12in.  for  e:ioh  valley  by  the  length  to 
be  added  to  the  general  dimensions  to  meet  the  cost  of 
labour  and  waste  of  material  in  cutting,  the  valley  tiles 
being  taken  into  account  as  a  separate  lineal  dimension. 
— W.  Shapland  Thom.\s. 

[2848.]  -Hinges  for  Folding'  Doors.—"  Subscriber  " 
eau  open  a  pair  of  folding  doors  siraaltaneously  by  having 
a  pair  of  sympathetic  hinges.  These  are  not  kept  iu  stock, 
but  are  made  by  the  principal  hinge-spring  makers.  The 
action  under  the  Hooris  bv  an  endless  chain  thus: — 

-W.E.  A.,  Uokasld. 

[2849.]— Laps  in  "Wall  Plates,  &c.— I  am  glad  to 
give  "  Young  Surveyor  "  the  further  information  h3 
wishes.  In  measuring  from  drawings,  the  allowance 
should  be,  for  laps  iu  wa^l  plates  one  lap  in  every  ioft. 
length.  With  respect  to  the  question  as  to  leadwork.  the 
lap  should  be  one  in  every  loft,  of  hips,  valleys,  aud  flash- 
ings. With  regard  to  gutters,  drips  should  invariably  be 
shown  on  the  drawings,  and  should  iauo  ease  exceed  10ft. 
apart.  The  measurement,  therefore,  is  very  simple.  Of 
course,  "  Young  Surveyor ''  will  remember  that  these  re- 
marks apply  to  measuring  from  druiciiufs.  In  '-measur- 
ing up"  a  building,  the  exact  quantity  laid  must  only  be 
taken.— B.  F. 

[•2831.]— R3 -Using  Plaster  of  Paris.— If  dried  at  a 
temperature  of  300''  to  iriD",  aud  ground  up,  it  will  set 
with  water  as  when  first  used. — Mats. 

[■2852.] -Durability  of  Concrete-"Work.— The  ac- 
count referred  to  of  the  house  falling  was  given  by  its  owner. 
Dr.  Larden,  in  the  Building  News  of  October  30,  IbCS 
(p.  743,  Vol.  XV.)  A  plan  of  the  building,  aud  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  which  caused  its  fall,  by  Mr.  Tall,  the 
inventor  of  tiie  apparatus  employed  in  its  construction, 
appeared  in  the  following  mnnber  (November  6,  1S()8, 
p.  764  )  I  sa  v  the  ruins  at  the  time,  aud  can  indorse  the 
opinions  you  expressed  on  p.  725,  October  33,  18G8,  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  accident. — KappA. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

BincHiNRTON. — During  the  past  week  two  coloured- 
glass  windows  have  been  placed  in  the  parish  church  of 
Birchington.  The  centre  of  the  east  window  is  a  repre- 
sentationot  the  Crucifixion,  with  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  S.  John,  and  in  each  of  the  external 
lights  two  evangelists,  the  draperies  being  rich,  but 
low-toned,  coloured  on  quarries  of  white  and  delicate 
borders.  Over  the  figures  is  a  scries  of  angels.  The 
west  window  is  a  representation  of  "Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity."  Both  are  from  the  Art  Glass  Works, 
Bloomsbury. 

Beverley. — A  stained-glass  memorial  window  has 
Just  been  placed  iu  the  church  of  S.  Mary,  Beverley. 
It  consists  of  three  lights  and  tracery,  of  the  Perpea- 
dicular  or  Fifteenth  Century  style  of  architecture. 
The  dexter  light  contains  the  subject  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi.  The  centre  light  represents  the  Departure  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  weeping,  from  the  scene  of  the 
Crucifixion.  The  third  or  sinister  light  Illustrates  Our 
Saviour  in  the  Temple.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Hardman  and  Co.,  of  Birmingham. 

Chagpord. — A  stained-glass  window  has  just  been 
erected  in  the  parish  church  of  Chagford,  Devon,  de- 
signed aud  executed  by  Messrs.  E.  aud  S.  Beer,  of 
Bartholomew  yard,  Exeter.  The  subjects  treated  are, 
in  the  first  light,  S.  Michael  the  Archangel,  and  in  the 
second,  S.  George  and  the  Dragon,  both  being  under 
richly  decorated  canopies,  whilst  in  the  principal  open- 
ing is  a  cross  interlaced  with  the  sacred  monogram. 


■WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  MATTERS. 

Tut;    MUTHOl'OLITAN    BoAUU    AXD    TIIE  SHWAUK 

Question. — On  the  application  of  the  General  Sewage 
and  Manure  Company  (Limited),  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  instructed  Mr.  Koates,  the  con- 
sulting chemist  to  the  Board,  to  visit  Nuneaton,  in 
Warwickshire,  iu  order  to  lavostigate  and  report  upon 
the  method  of  dealing  with  town  sewage  carried  out 
there  by  the  above-named  company.  The  process  is 
chemical  in  its  character,  and  is  worked  under  the 
patent  obtained  by  Dr.  Anderson. 


®iir  ©llice  SlaMc. 


S.  LtncE'.s,  Cambridge. — A.  new  district  churcli 
is  about  to  be  erected  for  this  increasing  neigh- 
bourliood.  The  committee  invited  the  following 
.Ejentlenion  to  lay  sketches  before  them: — Mr.  E. 
Saw,  Mr.  C.  Bays,  Cambri'lgo  ;  Mr.  Fawcett,  Cam- 
bridge; Mr.  J. Norton, London;  Mr. Smith,  Adelphi, 
R.  R.  Rowe,  Cambridge,  and  they  have  se- 
lected Mr.  Smith  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Catpedrae  RESTOR.4.TIO.V. — ^Cathedral  re.stora- 
tion  calls  forth  from  the  Rock  a  passionate  re- 
monstrance against  the  absorption  of  enormous 
sums  in  this  work.  It  says  : — ■"  Cathedrals 
really  seom  to  hang  like  a  millstone  round  the 
neck  of  our  dish-acted  Church.  The  sums  lavished 
on  what  is  called  their  'restoration'  would  go  a 
very  long  way  indeed  towards  securing  an 
adequate  jjrovision  for  a  stall'  of  working  clergy, 
which  is  the  crying  want  of  the  age.  Wo  need 
more  men,  but  we  cannot  get  them  ;  nor  are  we 
likely  to  get  them  until  we  can  deal  more  liberally 
with  those  wo  already  have.  All  that  is  wanted 
is  money,  and  although  money  flows  freely  enou,gh 
whon  the  work  to  be  done  commends  itself  to  the 
sensuous  and  .-esthetic  elements  in  our  nature  ;  it 
is  far  otherwise  when  we  have  nothing  to  show 
or  nothing  to  promise  beyond  the  conversion  of 
souls  to  God  by  the  simple  unostentatious  preach- 
ing of  His  Holy  Word.  This  train  of  reflection 
has  been  forced  upon  us  by  a  paragraph  that 
api^eared  in  the  2'iinea,  headed  '  Eestoration  of 
Chester  Cathedral,'  which  is  a  fair  average 
.specimen  of  the  excessive  demand  made  by  these 
fabrics  upon  the  purses  of  those  who  dwell  within 
reach  of  their  shadow.  It  appears  that  the  total 
subscription-list  at  the  end  of  last  year  had  al- 
ready reached  £17,000,  to  which  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  have  added  a  grant  of  £5,000. 
But  even  this  enormous  sum  is  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  appetite  for  costly  'restora- 
tion,' which — like  appetites  of  a  baser  kind — 
seems  to  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on ;  for,  the 
Times  informs  us,  in  addition  to  this  total  amount 
of  .£52,000  it  is  estimated  that  £18,000  will  still 
be  required  !  '  Save  us  from  our  cathedrals  !  will, 
we  opine,  be  the  cry  ere  long." 

The  Alexaxdra  Pal.ace. — On  Wednesday  the 
now  railway  in  connection  with  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolitan  system,  and  running  direct  from 
King's-cross  to  the  central  transept  of  the  palace, 
was  virtually  opened  to  the  pubile.  Under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Redgrave,  the 
manager,  the  general  arrangements  are  progress- 
ing rapidly,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the 
whole  will  be  completed  for  the  opening  to- 
morrow. The  picture-galleries,  which  contain 
works  of  Turner,  Clarkson  Stanfield,  Maclise, 
Ward,  Prout,  David  Roberts,  Millais,  and  other 
masters,  are  nearly  ready,  and  have  been  ar- 
ranged under  advice  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A., 
whilst  the  collection  of  porcelain  and  ancient 
china,  to  which  Her  Majesty  contributes  some 
specimens  on  loan,  will  also  be  fully  prepared  for 
exhibition. 

The  Mlssing  Portion  op  the  Deluge  Tablet. 
— -A  despatch  from  Mr.  George  Smith  to  the  Duili/ 
Telegrapli,  dated  Mosul,  May  19,  says  : — "  Since 
my  last  message  I  have  come  upon  numerous 
valuable  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  all  classes, 
including  very  curious  syllabaries  and  bilingual 
records.  Among  them  is  a  remarkable  table  of 
the  i^enalties  for  neglect  or  infraction  of  the  law. 
But  my  most  fortunate  discovery  is  that  of  a 
broken  tablet  containing  the  very  portion  of  the 
text  which  was  missing  from  the  Deluge  tablet." 

The  Royal  Vault  at  Windsor  Castle. — 
A  new  entrance  to  the  Royal  "\^ault  at  Windsor 
Castle  has  just  been  constructed  for  the  private 
use  of  the  Queen,  or  such  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  as  may  wish  to  visit  this  place  of  sepul- 
ture. Formerly  access  to  the  Royal  "Vault  was 
only  obtained  by  removing  the  pavement  in 
front  of  the  Communion  Table  in  S.  George's 
Chapel.    Steps  leading  from  the  east  aisle  of  S. 


George's  Chai^el  into  the  passage  of  the  vault 
have  now  been  made,  so  that  it  can  be  visited  at 
any  time  without  trouble. 

Thii;  IIolbokn  Vallev  Improvements. — Judg- 
ing by  s  luie  proceedings  at  the  Clerkeuwell 
Police  Court  on  Wednesday  weelc,  the  Holborn 
Valley  Improvomonts  would  seem  to  have  been 
carried  out  with  as  little  regard  for  the  remains 
of  poor  humanity  laid  bare  by  the  up-turning  of 
earth,  as  the  gravodiggers  in  "  Hamlet  "  them- 
selves displayed.  Three  destitute  boys,  oliarged 
with  stealing  the  supports  of  a  hoarding  in  Char- 
terhouso-streot,  wore  also  found  to  have  carried 
off  sacksfuU  of  skulls  and  bones. 

Ti.MBER  IN  Van  Die.men's  Land. — A  writer  a 
few  years  ago,  remarks:  "  We  have  been  to-day 
to  see  the  giants  on  the  bank  of  the  Emu  River, 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Loud  Water  and  on 
the  Hampshire  Hills  side.  Though  we  did  not 
find  a  tree  of  70ft.  actual  girth,  there  was  one  of 
55ft.,  at  4ft.  from  the  ground,  carrying  up  its 
magnitude  to  a  surprising  height.  Others,  with- 
in a  few  yards,  measured  48ft,,  43ft.,  40ift.,  38ft., 
37rt.,  32ft.,  and  28ft.  ;  all  of  them  fine'  trees  of 
about  200ft.  in  height :  none  of  them  were  much 
decayed  at  the  bottom,  though  in  |  general  a  little 
broken  at  the  top.  On  the  base  of  one  of  them 
was  a  tumour  or  carbuncle,  measuring  12ft. 
across,  and  Gft.  high.  Amongst  them  was  a 
fallen  tree,  22ft.  at  the  base,  and  I'Jft.  at  110ft. 
up.  A  limb  13ift.  springs  from  it  at  'JOft.  of  eleva- 
tion, and  at  120ft.  two  other  large  limbs;  at 
150ft.,  the  general  head  commenced ;  its  total 
height,  as  measured,  was  213ft.  By  its  fall  it 
had  uprooted  another,  168ft.  long,  which  had 
brought  up  a  ball  of  earth,  20ft.  across.  These 
trees  were  all  stringy  barks." 


CHIPS. 

Lord  Braybrooke  has  undertaken  to  restoi'e  the 
chancel  and  two  chancel  aisles  of  the  parish  church 
at  Saffron- Walden. 

Mr.  Wm.  Pinch,  architect  and  surveyor,  of  Bath, 
died  suddenly  of  heart-disease,  last  week,  at  the 
age  of  Cil. 

A  new  (Roman)  Catholic  chapel,  dedicated  to 
S.  Joseph,  was  consecrated  on  'Tuesday  week,  at 
Stokesley,  Torks.  Messrs.  Goldie  and  Child  are  the 
architects,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Craggs,  of  Stockton,  the 
builder.    The  cost  has  been  .£1,500. 

The  parish  church  of  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight, 
is  undergoing  restoration,  and  will  shortly  be  re- 
opened. 

A  new  theatre  is  shortly  to  be  opened  in  Camden 
Town. 

The  Cross  Chapel,  Moreton  Hampstead,  Devon, 
was  reopened,  after  restoration,  on  Sunday  last. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  four  memorial-stones 
of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  were  laid  in  Cross- 
lane,  Gorton,  Manchester.  The  building  is  to  cost 
upwards  of  .£2,500. 

The  clock  and  chimes  in  the  new  Town-hall,  at 
Winchester,  have  been  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Gillet  and  Bland,  of  Croydon. 

On  Thursday  week,  the  foundation-stone  was 
laid  of  the  enlargement  of  the  Children's  Convales- 
cent Home  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  new  portion 
will  be  built  of  stone  aud  brick. 

The  annual  conversazione  of  the  President  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  is  to  take  place 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  27th  instant,  in  the  west 
galleries  of  the  International  Exhibition.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  last  years'  reception — the 
presence  of  ladies — is  to  be  repeated. 

A  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  school  are  about  to 
be  erected  at  Svvainby,  near  Stokesley  ;*the  building 
will  be  of  white  press  brick  and  stone  dressings. 
The  chapel  will  accommodate  250  people  ;  the  cost 
will  be  about  £700,  exclusive  of  the  site.  Messrs. 
Hunter  and  Carr,  of  Middlesbrough,  are  the 
architects. 

The  Wesleyans  of  Redcar  are  about  to  make 
sundry  additions  to  their  chapel :  they  are  adding  a 
new  organ  and  additional  space  in  the  orchestra, 
together  with  new  pulpit  of  elaborate  design. 
Messrs.  Hunter  and  Carr  are  the  architects. 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Guisbrough 
is  about  to  be  entirely  remodelled  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  Hunter  and  Carr,  architects,  of  Middles- 
brough. 

The  freehold  mansion  known  as  Adair-house, 
Pall-mall  and  S.  James's-square,  lately  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Dowager  Lady  Adair,  recently  de- 
ceased, was  on  Wednesday  sold  by  auction,  upon 
the  premises,  by  Messrs.  Eushworth,  Abbott,  and 
Co.,  of  Savile-row,  and  produced  the  large  sum  of 
£35,500. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  church  in  Bast- 
street,  Walworth,  dedicated  to  S.  Mark,  was  laid 
on  the  Vigil  of  the  Ascension.  The  cost  will  be 
£5,500. 

The  Canadian  Dominion  Parliament  has  passed 
the  Bill  regulating  the  loading  of  timber  on  vessels 
in  a  manner  insuring  their  safety. 
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A  deficiency  in  the  water-supply  in  Bfrmonrlsey 
and  the  adjoining  districts  similar  to  that  which 
occurred  last  year,  seems  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Incorporated  Church  Building  Society  has 
made  a  grant  towards  the  erection  of  a  new  church 
at  Portmadoc,  to  bo  comra  cncod  at  once  under  the 
supervision  of  Messrs.  lioberts  and  Morrow,  of 
Portmadoc,  from  drawings  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Axmann  and  Porrott,  of  7,  Johu-atrect,  Adelphi, 
architects. 


©null)  Mm. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

ARmiOATH. — The  operative  joiners,  at  a  meeting  licld 
on  Wednesday  wccli,  resolved  to  decline  an  offer  by  their 
employers  of  an  advance  of  Is.  per  week.  They  adhere 
to  their  own  demand  for  an  increase  at  tlie  rate  of  Id. 
per  hour,  and  they  have  resolved  that  if  this  be  not 
conceded  they  will  strike  work  on  Monday  next. 

Birkenhead. — A  meeting  of  the  employers  in  tlio 
building  trade,  Mr.  Henry  Fishor  in  the  chair,  was 
held  in  the  Park  Hotel,  Birkenhead,  on  Monday  even- 
ing, to  consider  the  demand  of  the  masons  for  an 
advance  of  3s.  per  week,  when  it  was  resolved  to 
adhere  to  the  offer  made  by  the  master  masons'  com- 
mittee of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  on  the  1st  May 
last,  viz.,  7-id.  per  hour  for  5.5  hours  per  week  in  sum- 
mer, or  £l.'l4s.  4id. ;  8d.  per  hour  for  4G  hours  per 
week  in  winter,  'or  £1.  10s.  8d.  per  week.  The 
secretary  to  the  meeting  was  requested  to  commu- 
nicate this  decision  to  the  operatives'  association. 
A  counter  motion,  that  no  advance  be  made,  but  that 
the  wages,  remain  at  33s.  per  week  as  at  present,  was 
lost  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  five.  The  operatives  are 
on  strike. 

Bristol. — A  correspondence  having  passed  between 
the  secretary  to  the  Master  Builders'  Association  and 
the  labourers  employed  in  the  building  trade,  it 
was  arranged  that  a  meeting  of  representatives  should 
be  held  on  Friday  last.  The  meeting  was  of  a  most 
friendly  character,  and  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the 
matter  to  arbitration,  the  delegates  from  the  labourers 
offering  to  accept  any  three  arbitrators  whom  the 
masters  might  name.  It  was  then  decided  to  ask  three 
gentlemen,  whose  names  were  acceptable  to  both  sides, 
to  act  as  the  arbitrators. 

Liverpool. — The  strike  of  the  operative  joiners  of 
Liverpool  still  continues,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
sign  of  an  agreement  being  come  to.  The  men  report 
that  they  receive  substantial  assistance  from  the 
different  trades  organisations  throughout  the  country 
and  that  they  were  able  to  pay  a  handsome  dividend 
on  Saturday  to  about  700  of  the  turnouts.  Daily 
number  of  men  are  leaving  for  other  towns,  where  their 
labour  seems  to  be  in  demand. 


Poi'LAH.— For  the  erection  of  the  "  Commercial  Tavern," 
for  Sir  Henry  Meux  and  Co.  Mr.  F.  Warburton  Stent, 
architect. 

Ebbs  and  Sons  '.  £3,440   0  0 

Colls  and  Sons   ;i,32l    0  0 

Turniir  and  Sons  (accepted)   3,2S0   0  U 

ShirlAnd,  DETUiYSHlBE.— For  the  erection  oi'  Bchools, 
master's  residence,  fence  walls, and  oonvcriiences  for  the 
Shirland  School  Board.  Mr.  S.  llollinson,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied. 

Mason,  Uriclclnijer,  and  Erramtm: 
Boo  X-Ui  ]■>  0 

Cnrpenter,  Joiner,  and  Fainter. 
Margerrison  £715  !>  0 

mater. 

Harrison  and  ChadwicU   £1.'12   0  0 

Plasterer, 

Harrison  and  Chadwick  £71  0  0 

Plumber  and  Glazier. 
Coldron  £183  10  0 

StourbhidGE.— For  S.  John's  Parsonage  House.  Mr. 
H.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  11.  and  J.  P. 
Sharp,  Birmingham. 

Lovatt   £1,97 

Nelson   1.8fi!) 

Bennett    1,830 

Chapman   1,830 

Thompson    1 

Binneon  and  Son   1,795 


BATH  AND  OTHER  BFILDTNG  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

MDELL,  SAUNDERS  t  CO.,  Limited, 
Quarrymen  and  Stonb  KercTiants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

BATH  Stone  Office: 
[Advt.]  COESHAM,  WILTS 


ASHTON  &  GREEN, 
Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble  Merchants,  and  Qaari-y  Agents. — Hoofing 
Slates— Bangor,  Bhie,  Red,  or  Green,  Blue  Portmadoc  and  Wliitland 
Abbey  Green,  the  N'M\'  ■'  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  same  ay 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  cleavage  equal). 

Prices  on  Wharf  in  London. 
24  by  12        22  by  12        20  by  10        18  by  10        18  by  9 
377s.  Gd.       322s.  6d.        2.^73.  ed.         2I.5s.         192s.  6d. 
16  by  10        Hi  by  8        14  by  10        14  by  8        12  by  8 
192s.  6d.  I45s.  170s.  I17s.  6t(.       67s.  6d. 

Per  m  of  1,200  Slates.  Marble  and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimney 
Pieces,  Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Builders" 
Il-onmongery.  A.  &  G.'s  Special  Ited  Ridge  Tiles,  Large  Show  of 
aU  Goods  at  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  S.  Mal-y  Axe,  London,  E.C, 
Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accompanying  trade  card. 


TENDERS. 

BeOKENHAM. — For  erecting  conservatory  and  stable,  for 
Mr.  J.  F.  Imray.   Mr.  Wm.  Banks,  architect. 

Cooper  (accepted)   £0G1  10  0 

Cheshire. — For  summer  cottage  at  Tattenhall,  for  Mr 
John  Mosford.  Messrs  Lewis  Hornblower  and  Son 
architects,  Liverpool.   Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Northcroft. 

Hughes   £3,3.50    0  0 

Woollam   3,100   0  0 

Farrimond    2,6()0   0  0 

Lloyd*   2,580   0  0 

(*  Accepted,  subject  to  alterations.) 

Chesterfield.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  residence  at 
Gladstone-road,  for  Mr.  John  H.  (3-osling.  Mr.  S.  Eollin- 
son,  architect. 

Excavator,  Mason,  Slater,  and  Plasterer. 

Maw  £6-57  11  0 

Carpente?;  Joiner,  Smith,  Founder,  and  Painter. 

Glossop   £345   0  0 

Plumber,  Glazier,  and  Bell-hanger. 

Gothard   £S8  19  0 

Essex.— For  restoring  S.  Michael's  Church,  Kirby-ls- 
Soken,  Essex.   Mr.  Henry  Stone,  architect. 

Grimes  (accepted)   £1,550   0  0 

Freystrop.— For  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church, 

Mr.  E.  H.  Lingeu  Barker,  architect. 

T.  and  J.  Lloyd  £400   0  0 

London.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  six  houses 

and  shops,  Bethnal  Green-road,  for  Mr.  H.  J.  Bliss 

Messrs.  'f.  and  W.  Stone,  architects. 

Palmer  £2,382   0  0 

Pettigrew  and  Moyes   1,873    0  0 

Higgs    1,817    0  0 

Beale    1,569   U  0 

Christoffer  Bros   1,540   0  () 

Langmead    1,470   0  0 

OXON. — For  re-paving,  re-seating,  and  sundry  other 

work  to  be  done  in  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  S. 

Mary  Magdalene,  Balscott.   Mr.  Dolby,  architect. 

T.  and  S.  Orchard   £383   0  0 

Kimberley   284   2  5 

Claridge   248   0  0 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GBKEN  ItOOFING-SLATKS. 

As  supplied  to  H.K.H.  The  I'riare  of  Walen  at  Samlrlnijham 
Tiie  Pcnmoyle  Sea-green  Slates  an-  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildinirs,  stc.,  Jtc. 
(Less  costly  than  ordinanj  (TOlhle  Tiling.) 
These  durable  and  non-.absorbent  slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

jji  Rafiway  Txaicks,  Docks,  Gloucester  :■ 
Per 
1,200  Slates 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7   ..         ..    2  17   6  .. 

Do.         do.    13  by  8  2  17   B    ..  ■ 

Do.        do.    13  by  7    2  5   0  .. 

Do  do.    12  by  7  1  IS   G    ..    ....  !3s. 

Do         do.    12  by  6   17  6  lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
estlmonials,  and  S.ample  -Specimens  may  be  obtained  on 
appi  ication  to 
MESSRS.  RANDELL  Si  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology.  .lermyu-street.  Piccadilly,  W., 
and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tuf ton-street,  Westminster. 


Equivalent  to 
per  square 
.  ..  IGs.  Gd. 
.  ..  16s.  6d. 
.    . .  14s. 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  "WEEK. 

Tuesday.— Institution  of  Civil  Ensineers.— The 
President's  Annual  Conversazione  at  the  Exhi- 
bition, South  Kensington.    9  p.m. 

Wednesday.— Society  of  Arts.— 8  p.m. 

Thursday.— Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts. — "  On  Form  and  Motion."  By 
Mr.  H.  C.  Selous.   8  p.m. 

Friday. — Architectural  Association.— (1 )  "On  the 
Bestoratiou  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents, Adisham,  Kent."  By  Mr.  William 
White,  F.S.A.  (2  )  "On  the  Fortified  Churches 
of  the  Border."    By  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch.  7.30  p.m. 


BETnBRSDBN,  NEAR  ASHFORD,  KENT,  May  27.— For  the 
restoration  of  the  parish  church.  Mr.  Walter  Blackott,  8 
Furnival's  Inn,  E.C. 

Bevkiilby,  May  31.— For  the  erection  of  an  SO-quarter 
malt-kiln  and  warehousojoining  the  railway  stalian.  Mr. 
Robert  Clump.  Architect,  11,  Bowlalley-lane,  Hull. 

Bradford,  May  28.— For  eonstruetiug  and  erecting 
wrought-irou  roofs  to  a  warehouse  and  mill  ia  Segram's- 
lane.  Messrs.  Lockwood  and  Mawson,  architects,  Brad- 
ford. 

Bradford,  May  29.— For  the  supply  of  5,000  or  10,000 
tons  of  limestone.  W.  T.  McGowon,  Town  Clerk,  Corpo- 
ration OI'llcOH,  Bradford. 

BuEivos  Avnus,  June  2.— For  the  water  supj)ly,  drain- 
age, sewering,  and  paving  of  the  city.  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman, 
Engineer,  Hi,  Great  George-street  Westminster,  S.W. 

Ci.iFFE,  Lewes,  May  2(!. — For  the  erection  of  a  chape 
on  the  burial  grounds.  W.  E.  Ba.'cter,  Clerk,  199,  High- 
street,  Lewes. 

CuOss-y-CbiliG,  May  2C.— For  the  erection  of  a  school 
to  accommodate  139  childrea,  and  residence.  Mr.  E. 
Lawrence,  Bank  Chambers,  Newport. 

Croydon  Union,  May  '28.— For  the  enlargement  of  the 
workhouse.— Mr.  J.  Berney,  Gl,  North  End,  Croydon. 

D.\WLISH,  Devon,  June  7. — For  altering  and  re-seating 
the  parish  church.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  architect.  Lamb-build- 
ings, Temple,  London. 

FuAfSKFORT-ON-THB-M  AIN  Sewk.raoe  Works,  May 
;j  1. —Contract  No,  49.— ITor  the  supply  of  about  ten  En- 
glish miles  of  sewer  invert  blocks  for  loia.  and  Sin.  brick- 
work, together  with  2,400  9in.  and  (iiu.  side  Junction 
blocks.  Contract  No.  50.— For  the  supply  of  about  8,800 
lineal,  feet  of  sewer  pipes,  ranging  from  9in.  to  1.5in. 
diame'ier,  together  with  825  junction  pipes,  bends,  and 
taper  pipes,  and  1,000  disc  plugs.  Engineer's  office,  16, 
Paul's  Platz,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Grazeley,  Shropshire,  May  3ii.— For  the  erection  of  a 
new  church.  Mr.  Thomas  Eoberts,  2,  Chureh-lauo,  Bridg- 
north. 

Lancashire  and  Yokkshirr  Railway,  June  10. — 
For  the  construction  of  the  llipponden  Branch  Kiilway. 
Engineer's  Offlcp,  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester. 

Lbeds,  May  2C.— For  the  erection  of  two  shops  in  'Slax- 
ket-street.  A.  H.  Thompson,  architect,  14,  Park-square, 
Leeds. 

Leeds,  May  27. — For  the  erection  of  extensive  buildings 
in  Bull-street.  T.  Ambler,  architect,  9,  Park -place,  Leeds. 

Lewes,  June  7. — For  the  erection  of  a  race  stand.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Verrall,  The  Mulbei-ries,  Denmark-hill,  S  .E. 

London  Commissioners  of  Sewkrs,  June  3. — For  the 
supply  of  east-iron  work.  Joseph  Daw,  Principal  Clerk, 
Sewers  OOiee,  Guildhall. 

North  London  Railway  Company,  .fune  3.— For  the 
pureliase  of  about  28  tons  of  old  m  aterial.  E.  S.  Manael, 
Secretary,  Euston  Station. 

Norton  School  Board,  May  28.— For  the  ereetion  of 
new  school  buildings  and  teachers'  residence.  J.  Robin- 
son, Clerk  to  the  Board,  Noi-toa  Grove,  Stockton-on-Tees. 

Otley,  May  30. — For  the  erection  of  a  Wesleyan 
chapel.   Mr.  E.  Taylor,  architect,  7,  Stonegate,  York. 

Reading  School  Board,  Berks,  May  30.— For  the 
erection  of  two  schools  to  accommodate  C78  and  (i  !0  chil- 
dren.   J.  Morris,  architect,  9,  Friar-street,  Beadin?. 

Shawforth.  ne.ar  Baoup.  June  9. — For  the  erection  of 
a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools.  W.  Waddington, 
architect,  Burnley. 

Soham  School  Bo,vrd,  May  27.— For  !the  erection  of 
boys'  school  in  the  Ely  road,  and  infants'  scho  )l  in  Clay- 
street.   T.  Hustwick,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Soham. 

SuLLiNGToN,  Sussex,  June  3.— For  restoring,  re-seat- 
ing, and  adding  vestry  to  the  church.  Mr.  L.  W.  Ridge, 
architect,  23,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

War  Department  Contracis,  May  31.— For  Works 
and  repairs  to  the  Severn  defences.  T.  Rowe,  Surveyor, 
Ro.yal  Engineer  Office,  Devonport. 

Wellisgton,  Salop,  May  29. — For  the  erection  of  new 
workhouse  buildings  in  Street  lane.  Messrs.  iiidlake  and 
Flemiug,  Architects,  Wolverha  upton. 

Welunoto.s  (Salop)  Union,  Mxy  29.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  new  workhouse  buildings  in  Street-lane,  Welling- 
ton. Messrs.  Bidlako  and  Fleeming,  Architects  and 
Surveyors  to  the  Guardians,  Wolverhampton. 

Welshpool,  June  3. — For  taking  down  a  portion  of  the 
present  town-hall  and  adjoining  buildings,  and  recon- 
structing the  town-haU.  Mr.  B.  Lay,  Architect,  Bridge 
House,  Welshpool. 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

Devon  County  Asylum,  May  31.— For  plaus.  specifl- 
cations,  and  estimates  for  additional  buildings  jit  the 
Asylum  at  Exrainster.  The  architect  whose  plans  may 
be  adopted  will  be  employed  to  superintend  the  works,  on 
the  usual  terms  of  commission,  provided  it  be  found  that 
they  can  be  executed  within  the  estimated  amount.  The 
sum  of  £25  will  be  given  for  the  second  best  design, 
namely,  £10  for  that  of  the  chapel,  and  £15  for  that  of  the 
other  "buildings.  T.  E.  Drake,  Clerk  to  the  Conmiittee, 
Exeter. 

NORFOLK  Agricultural  AsscoiAtion.— For  a  design 
for  Norfolk  labourer's  double  cottage.  A  premium  of  £iO 
will  be  given  for  the  best  design.  J.  Bacon,  Secretary, 
Attleborough. 

Norfolk  Agricultural  Association.— For  designs 
for  farm  buildings  for  a  Norfolk  farm  of  about  300  acres. 
A  premium  of  £10  will  be  given  for  the  best  design.  J. 
Bacon,  Secretary,  Attleborough. 


Geometrical  and  Bncaixstic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Cheaijest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  .'is.  fid.  per  yard  super.  See  Building 
News,  December  27,  1872,  Mechanics'  Magazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free ;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENRY  C.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester. — [Advt.] 


BANKRUPTS. 

(To  Surrender  in  London.) 
Joseph  John  Phillips,  Auckland-hill,  Lower  Norwood, 
builder,  June  4,  at  11. 

(To  Surrender  in  the  Country.) 
Richard  Smith,  Northampton,    builder,  Jime  7,  at 
Northampton. 

dividend  jieeti.ng. 

J.  C.  Westley,  Dudley,  brassfotmder,  May  3D. 

declarations  of  dividends. 

W.  T.  Turner,  Howard-road,  South  Horusey,  builder, 
divs.  2s.  2d.  and  H-d.-S.  M.  Peto  and  E.  L.  Betts,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  contractors  and  builders, 
divs.  Is.  Id.  and  3s.  9d  —J.  M'Gill,  Great  Coram-street, 
Brunswick-square,  and  Woburn  Mews.  St.  Pancra.s,  late 
of  Euston-place,  Euston  square,  builder,  div.  ti  lS-16d. — 
G.  Jones,  Osney,  O.xon,  builder,  div.  Is.  6d. 

scotch  sequestrations. 
Robert  Alexander  Lowe  and  Colin  Fergusson  Brown, 
Wrights  and  builders,  May  23,  at  2.— James  Campbell, 
Edinburgh,  builder.  May  22,  at  12. 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Alcestbr Railway,  May  28.— For  the  construction  of 
the  Alcester  Railway.   Mr.  William  Clarke,  the  Com 
pany's  Engineer,  4.'i.  Parliamenr^street,  London,  S.W. 

Anerley,  May  28. — North  Surrey  District  Schools.— 
For  drainage  works.  A-  G.  Heauell,  architect,  15,  Bed- 
ford-row. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

M'Manus  and  Mansley,  Bacup,  builders. — Beckwith  and 
Stanhope,  Castleford,  joiners.- Close  and  Murgatroyd- 
Halifax,  painters.- Barton,  Wood,  and  Co.,  Manchester, 
oil  merchants.  -Hollis  and  Stockman,  Duke-street,  West- 
minster, civil  engineers. — Benjamin  Willans  and  Oo.. 
Birstal,  stonemasons  and  contractors.  -Spicer  and 
Snuggs,  New  Windsor,  plumbers.— J.  E  Broom,  Chelten, 
ham,  builders  and  undertakers. — Midd'eton  and  Good- 
man, Cheltenham,  architects. 
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SCHOOLS.— No.  IV. 
Edinbuegh. 

ALTHOUGH  the  lower  grades  of  the  great 
scholastic  institutions  of  Edinburgh 
confer  educational  advantages  far  in  advance  of 
those  inherited  by  other  towns  in  Great  Britain, 
the  construction  of  their  buildings  is,  ia 
many  instances,  behind  the  intelligence  of  the 
present  day.  No  doubt  the  teachers  engaged 
in  the  Heriot  and  other  Lower  Schools  have 
been  able  to  show  good  results,  but  their  work 
in  such  buildings  must  be,  to  themselves  and 
their  scholars,  destructive  of  health,  weari- 
some, and  disgusting.  There  are  rooms  in 
those  schools  wherein  no  person  with  a  healthy 
olfactory  sense  could  penetrate  without  annoy- 
ance, even  when  the  rooms  axe  empty.  There 
arc  playgrounds,  common  to  boys  and  girls, 
wherein,  an  open  gutter,  within  view  from  the 
public  street,  forms  the  only  urinal.  In  one 
case  there  is  a  principal  room  containing  a 
mixed  class  of  senior  boys  and  girls  under 
lady  teachers,  which  has  a  boys'  water-closet 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  scholars' 
desks ;  while  there  is  the  general  practice  of 
teaching  boys  and  girls  together  in  the  same 
room,  augmented  in  evil  by  the  girls  being 
compelled  to  sit  in  their  outdoor  clothing 
during  sehool-hours.  It  appears  strangely 
inconsistent  that,  while  these  and  other  bar- 
barous defects  are  permitted  to  exist  under 
the  management  of  local  trustees,  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Town  Council  of  Edinbxirgh  has 
been  sent  within  the  last  few  weeks  to  the 
Secretary  for  War,  complaining  of  the 
absence  of  beauty,  the  indecency  and  discom- 
fort of  the  arrangements,  and  the  neglect  of 
sanitary  provisions,  in  a  new  barrack-building 
for  m-arriec^oldiers,  now  approaching  comple- 
tion on  the  secluded  side  of  the  Castle-hUl, 
from  the  designs  of  the  Government  Militarj^ 
Engineers.  Surely  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh  have  never  applied  their  canons  of 
taste,  health,  and  morals  to  the  Lower  Schools 
of  their  own  city  !  When  they  do  expend 
their  valuable  energies  in  that  direction  they 
will  find  that  Mr.  CardweU,  had  he  so  selected, 
had  ample  grounds  for  answering  their  objec- 
tions to  the  new  Government  Barracks  by  a 
dumbfounding  reference  to  their  own  Lower 
Schools  !  There  are  few  happy  architectural 
examples  of  schools,  either  High  or  Low,  in 
Edinburgh,  gorgeous  as  many  of  them  are  ex- 
ternally. The  prevailing  new  ideas  of  school 
construction  proceed  from  a  spii-it  of  scientific 
inquiry  altogether  different  from  the  old 
associations  and  local  prejudices  derived  from 
the  "  very  good  schools  "  of  the  past.  It  may 
not  be  the  special  duty  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh  to  determine  the  character  of 
title  new  school  buildings  ia  their  City ;  at  the 
Baj3ie_  time,  that  dutj  is  equally  as  much 
within  their  province  as  the"  object  of  their 
recent  deputation  to  the  War  Offl.ce. 

In  the  remodelled  schools  of  a  higher 
grade,  Edinburgh  is  especially  fortunate,  and, 
probably  in  its  educational  institution  in 
Queen-street  (where  1,280  young  ladies  are 
receiving  the  highest  education),  it  possesses 
one  of  the  most  leading  and  broadly  con- 
ceived schools  in  the  world.  That  school 
forms  one  of  a  series  of  five,  under  the 
management  of  a  governing  body  termed  the 
Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh.  This 
company,  established  in  1681,  with  a  capital 
at  the  present  time  of  upwards  of  half  a 
million  sterling,  has  obtained  Provisional 
Orders  under  the  Endowed  Institutions  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1869,  for  the  reconstitution  of  five 
of  the  more  considerable  hospitals  in  Edin- 
burgh, so  as  to  afi'ord  educational  advan- 
tages to  seiolars  by  pa/meat  ,of  fees,  rangiog  , 


in  the  various  schools  from  3s.  to  £2.  10s. 
per  quarter.  Then-  scheme  includes  pre- 
sentations, bursaries,  and  scholarships,  tenable 
for  3,  4,  and  G  years,  obtainable  by  open 
competition  in  certain  schools,  which  may 
assume  an  aggregate  value  of  £700.  Besides 
these  benefits,  a  number  of  young  ladies 
receive  their  education,  board,  and  clothing, 
free. 

The  building  wherein  "the  Edinburgh 
Educational  Institution  for  Young  Ladies  "  is 
established  formed  originally  the  British 
Hotel  and  the  Hopetoun  Assembly  Rooms,  at 
the  west  end  of  Queen-street.  About  three 
years  ago,  under  the  dii-ection  of  Messrs. 
MacGibbon  and  Ross,  architects,  of  Edin- 
burgh, an  additional  story  to  the  main  build- 
ing, forming  a  drawing- school,  was  con- 
structed, with  other  additions,  alterations,  and 
reconverting  of  the  principal  fioors,  at  a  cost  of 
over  £6,000.  The  area  of  the  building  is 
about  100ft.  on  the  Queen-street  frontage,  by 
about  150ft.  in  depth.  The  height  from  the 
pavement  is  80ft.,  divided  into  five  stories, 
with  a  basement  floor  below  the  street  level. 
There  are  30  principal,  and  6  elementary, 
classrooms,  with  teachers',  masters',  and 
other  rooms  on  each  floor.  There  is  a  dancing 
and  recreation-room,  42ft.  by  34ft.,  and  40ft. 
high,  divided  by  solid  movable  partitions  from 
a  singing-classroom  at  one  end  and  a  sewing- 
room  at  the  other.  The  movable  partitions 
are  of  great  height,  and  slide  upon  guides  in 
the  floor.  When  they  are  withdi-awn,  the 
three  rooms  form  a  lecture,  concert,  or  gene- 
ral room,  90ft.  by  34ft.,  and  40ft.  high.  The 
partitions  are  not  required  to  exclude  sound, 
the  three  rooms  they  form  being  used  for  pur- 
poses where  silence  is  not  needed.  There  are 
sixteen  music-rooms  ;  twelve  of  these  are  small 
cubicles,  arranged  side  by  side  in  two  blocks 
of  six  each,  with  a  corridor  between  them. 
Each  cubicle,  heated  by  a  gas-stove,  contains 
a  pianoforte,  for  teaching  elementary  pupils, 
one  at  a  time,  under  a  separate  lady-teacher. 
The  other  four  rooms  contain  eight  pupils 
each,  who  are  provided  with  separate  piano- 
fortes, and  taught  simultaneously  by  one 
master. 

The  work  of  the  Institution  engages  30 
masters  and  50  governesses,  all  of  whom 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  duties,  under 
the  head-master,  Mr.  David  Pryde,  M.A. 
Each  class  has  a  master  for  teaching  and  a 
governess,  always  present,  for  assisting  and 
superintending.  The  teaching,  discipline, 
organisation,  and  quietude  of  the  Institution 
are  remarkable.  No  class  works  for  more 
than  50  minutes  consecutively  in  any  one 
room.  At  every  hour  during  school-time, 
which  begins  at  nine  and  ends  at  three 
o'clock,  a  lively  march  is  played  upon  a  power- 
ful harmonium  in  the  central  hall,  and  to  its 
inspiriting  time  the  several  classes  file  from 
the  rooms  wherein  they  have  been  engaged  to 
others  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  building.  The 
1,280  scholars  are  thus  transferred  at  one 
time,  and  located  at  their  work  again,  in  less 
than  ten  minutes.  They  are  marshalled  in 
double  file,  forming,  for  the  time,  a  dex- 
trously-interwoven  continuous  train  moving 
from  three  opposite  directions  to  ptiss  the  room 
of  the  head-master  upon  the  central  landing 
of  the  staii'case  to  the  first  floor.  They  move 
as  silently  as  though  they  were  an  orderly 
funeral  procession,  and  yet  with  a  step  as 
happily  buoyant  as  though  they  were  enjoying 
the  opening  ceremony  of  a  Scotch  ball.  This 
beautiful  .arrangement  is  ehiefly  due  to  the 
head-master's  talent  for  organisation,  and 
partly  to  the  plan  of  the  building.  There  is 
a  hall,  with  a  staircase,  in  the  centre  of  the 
school.  Erom  the  landings  of  this  central 
staircase  on  eax;h  floor  corridors  branch  off 
right  and  left  the  whole  length  of  the! 
building,  giving  access  to  the  classrooms 
on  each  .side;  they  extend  to  other  staii-- 
cases  placed  at  each  extreme  end  of  the 
school — making  thi^ee  leading  staircases 
in  all,  at  distances  of  nearly  oOft.  apart. 
WMe  the  classes       mpying,  the  windows 


and  ventilators  of  the  several  rooms  are 
thrown  open,  so  that  each  class  obtains  a 
change  of  room  and  a  complete  change  of  air 
at  regular  intervals.  This  is  a  most  ines- 
timable advantage,  for  it  is  a  rule,  almost 
without  an  exception,  that  lady  teachers  will 
not  open  windows  or  ventilators,  but  prefer 
to  adhere  to  their  duties  for  hours  after  symp- 
toms of  exhaustion,  irritation,  and  blackened 
lips  have  given  warnings  of  the  foetid  air  they 
continue  to  inhale.  Of  course  we  refer  to  this 
fact  with  commiseration,  not  censure,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  showing,  by  the  example 
of  this  Edinburgh  Institution,  that  organisa- 
tion must  supplement  the  construction  of  a 
school  in  providing  ventilation  adapted  for 
the  more  delicate  physical  susceptibilities  of 
ladies  and  girls.  ■ 

Considering  that  ventilation  had  to  be  pro- 
vided in  an  old  building,  Messrs.  MacGibbon 
and  Ross  have  accomplished  all,  perhaps,  that 
was  possible,  by  adopting  only  simple  and 
natural  means.  Their  plan  in  this  school 
appears  to  answer ;  in  another  school,  as  we 
shall  see  by-and-bye,  it  does  not.  At 
each  end  of  the  long  corridors  is  an 
open  shaft  of  considerable  dimensions,, 
running  up  to  the  roof,  and  terminating 
with  louvre  boards.  Every  room  has  sash 
windows  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
towards  the  corridors,  a  pivot-hung  case- 
ment. There  are  also  open  fireplaces.  These, 
combined,  promote  circulation  of  air.  The 
classrooms  in  size  and  form  are  the  ordinary 
dweUing-rooms  of  the  original  hotel,  with 
long  desks,  generally  six  rows  in  depth ;  in 
no  case  accommodating  more  than  forty 
scholars  in  the  senior  department  in  one  room. 
The  drawing  and  writing -classroom  is  a  new 
spacious  apartment  in  the  mansard  roof,  with 
a  floor  area  spanning  the  whole  depth  of  the 
main  building. 

The  elementary  department  of  the  Institu- 
tion, on  the  ground  floor,  presents  no  special 
features.  In  the  basement,  by  which  aU  the 
pupils  enter  from  Queen- street,  are  a  large 
refreshment-room,  25  closets,  lavatories,  and 
cloak  and  boot  rooms.  The  refreshment-room 
is  supplied  by  a  confectioner  at  a  fixed  tariff. 
The  cloak-rooms  are  divided  into  a  series  of 
compartments,  resembling  the  high  pews  in  an 
old  -fashioned  church :  they  are  fitted  with  a 
row  of  double  pegs  for  bonnets  and  cloaks, 
and  a  double  box  for  boots  and  slippers,  with 
a  number  over  each.  Only  twelve  pupils  are 
admitted  into  one  compartment,  which  a 
janitress  locks,  superintends,  and  reports 
upon,  to  prevent  little  mistakes  or  exchanges. 

The  second  of  the  five  schools  under  the 
management  of  the  Merchant  Company  of 
Edinburgh  is  situate  in  the  open  portion  of 
the  Old  Town,  known  as  The  Meadows.  It  is 
called  "  George  Watson's  CoUege  Schools  for 
Boys."  The  building  has  been  converted  from 
its  original  uses  as  "The  Merchant  Maiden 
Hospital,"  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
Queen-street  Institution.  (The  term  "  hos- 
pital "  is  applied  to  schools  in  Scotland.)  It 
is  a  Classic  structure  three  stories  in  height, 
containing  a  number  of  separate  classrooms, 
to  which  a  large  haU  for  general  purposes  is 
now  in  course  of  erection,  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  MacGibbon  and  Ross.  This  erection  is 
an  example  that,  even  in  schools  of  the  higher 
grade,  a  large  room  is  required  when  the 
classrooms,  though  numerous,  are  altogether 
separate. 

The  fifth  of  the  schools  under  the  Merchant 
Company  is  the  more  eiementaay  of  the  group ; 
and  this,  like  the  others,  has  been  converted 
to  its  present  use,  being  originally  a  hospital 
— in  the  English  sense  of  the  word— for  fifty 
old  men  and  womem  It  is  now  called  "  James 
Gillespie's  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  and  is 
situate  at  Bruntsfield  Links.  The  school  has 
ifjiree  departments — an  elementary,  for  which 
th«  fee  is  3s.  per  quarter ;  a  junior,  with  a  fee 
of  4s.  ;  and  a  senior,  .with  a  fee  of  5s.  per 
quarter.  There  are  i]„SiOO  sehdars,  aU.  of 
whom  assemble  upon  an  <open  space  in  front , 
oi  .th!e  ichool  befoffe  school JiomSj,  and.  therej 
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remain  exposed  in  wot  and  cold  weather  until 
tlioy  can  pass  in  single  file  into  the  school. 
This  is  inevitable,  because  the  (iovernors  have 
not  seen  the  necessity  of  constructing  a  glass 
pavilion  over  the  open  space,  or  a  covered 
playground ;  while  the  subdivision  of  the 
building  into  twenty-four  separate  classrooms 
precludes  an  assemblage  in  the  school  itself. 
The  classrooms  on  each  of  the  three  floors 
vary  in  size  from  37ft.  9in.  by  2jft.  3in.  to 
12ft.  2in.  by  lift.  (Jin.,  and  in  height  from 
15ft.  to  12ft.  3in.  100  scholars  are  seated  in 
the  larger  rooms,  which  are  heated  by  open 
Jireplaces  and  hot-water  pipes  combined.  The 
coiTidor  plan,  with  the  arrangements  for 
lighting  and  ventilation,  before  described  in 
the  "  Institution  for  young  ladies,"  is  adopted 
here.  The  alterations  were  made  by  the  same 
architects  in  both  cases.  In  this  school,  like  the 
one  before  referred  to,  the  ventilation  into  the 
corridors  is  not  a  success :  the  school  being 
more  elementary,  there  is  more  viva-voce 
teaching  than  in  the  Q,ueen-street  institution, 
and  the  pivot-hung  ventilating  casements  in- 
variably require  to  be  closed  to  exclude  the 
distracting  noises  from  the  other  rooms.  The 
teachers  are  principally  ladies,  consequently 
the  outer  windows  remain  closed.  Many  of 
the  rooms  are  long  and  narrow,  contain- 
ing two  groups  of  long  df  ;ks,  beyond  the 
compass  of  one  teacher,  who  can  control 
over  seven  desks  in  depth  in  a  room 
of  moderate  width,  far  more  effectually 
than  three  only  in  depth,  if  extended 
in  length  in  a  narrow  room.  Boys  and  girls 
sit  in  the  same  rooms,  but  have  separate 
playgrounds.  Outdoor  clothing  is  not  always 
taken  off  by  the  girls.  There  are  racks  for 
slates,  but  no  desks  for  books ;  these,  in 
accordance  with  Scotch  practice,  are  held  by 
each  scholar  during  school  and  play  hours, 
and  carried  home.  Scotch  schoolmasters 
argue  that,  "Books  are  the  scholars'  own  pro- 
perty, and  they  must  take  care  of  them." 
The  latrines  have  no  covered  approach ;  they 
are  constructed  with  glazed  brown  bricks, 
fitted  with  Macfarlane's  iron  troughs  and 
Scotch  guards.  The  flushing  of  ^lie  troughs 
is  done  regularly  by  the  janitor  of  the 
school. 

The  discipline,  under  the  head  master,  Mr. 
Robert  Foulis,  is  so  complete  that  not  a  single 
instance  of  mischief,  nor  even  a  pencil  mark, 
can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  building, 
which  has  been  occupied  by  1,300  scholars 
.since  September,  1870.  Architects  who  are 
disposed  to  regard  the  element  of  mischief  in 
boys  as  a  bugbear  interfering  with  their 
plans,  may  note  that  fact,  and  leave  school- 
masters to  act,  as  experience  proves  that  they 
do,  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty  equal 
to  their  own. 


measured  by  the  foot  super.,  making  no  deduc- 
tions for  the  holes  for  bolts,  because,  if  drilled, 
there  would  be  no  deduction,  and  if  punched, 
the  deduction  would  only  be  worth  the  weight 
of  old  iron.  Number  the  holes  in  flitch  for  the 
bolts,  stating  the  thickness  of  the  metal.  I 
give  an  example,  showing  the  method  of  mea- 
suring a  riveted  girder  20ft.  long,  as  per 
Fig,  44. 

20  .  0 
1  .  6         iin.  web. 
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If  preferred,  the  top  and  bottom  flange  may 
be  taken  in  one  item,  thus  : — 
20  .  0 

9  Ijin.  top  and  bottom  flanges. 

adding  the  thicknesses  of  metal  together.  The 
rivets,  as  wiU  be  observed,  are  taken  as  4in. 
from  centre  to  centre.  The  holes  should  not 
be  numbered  in  this  description  of  girder,  as 
they  are  included  in  the  item.  The  weight 
of  the  above  girder  is  12cwt.  Iqr.  251b.,  and  I 
leave  it  to  the  ingenuity  of  my  readers  to 
work  it  out  for  themselves.  The  weight  of 
iron  per  foot  is  given  at  end  of  this  trade. 
I  have,  as  will  be  observed,  taken  the  extreme 
dimensions  of  the  angle  irons  each  way  for  the 
width,  this  being  the  customary  way  of  mea- 
suring amongst  engineers.  Tee  and  cross 
irons  are  measured  in  the  same  way,  taking 
the  outside  dimensions  in  each  case,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  43  and  44.    By  adopting  this  course 
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CITJ  ANT  I  TIES.— XVII. 

Smith  and  Fotjndee. 

IT  is  customary  in  measuring  the  Smith  and 
Founder  to  commence  with  the  articles 
executed  in  wrought  iron,  which,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  price  and  workmanship,  must 
be  kept  separate  from  those  executed  in  cast 
iron.  Many  of  the  items  will  have  been  taken 
off  with  the  other  trades  to  which  they  have 
reference  ;  and  with  respect  to  these,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bring  them  into  the  abstract, 
in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  trade  may  be 
billed  from  the  one  abstract. 

Ironwork  generally  is  billed  at  per  weight. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  found  in 
the  Table.  Ironwork  is  measured  from  the 
drawings  in  feet  and  inches,  and  abstracted 
according  to  its  thickness,  the  transfer  to 
weight  being  carried  out  on  the  abstract. 
The  means  of  effecting  this  are  various.  I  will 
give  one  example  hereafter,  but  will  firstly 
speak  of  the  measurement.  Wrought  iron  in 
chimney  and  bearing-bars  is  measured  by  the 
foot  super.,  taking  the  extreme  length,  in- 
cluding turnings  up  and  down,  by  the  width, 
and  stating  the  thickness.    Flitches  are  also 
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a  small  additional  amount  of  iron  is  taken, 
which  provides  against  any  little  discrepancies 
which  may  arise  in  its  measui-ement,  it  being 
impossible  to  find  the  exact  weight  of  any 
girder  by  simply  measuring  it  from  the  draw- 
ings in  the  ordinary  way.  Such,  at  least,  is 
my  experience. 

In  measuring  circular  columns  where  solid, 
it  wiU  only  be  necessary  to  take  the  length  by 
the  average  diameter,  making  an  addition  for 
the  cap,  base,  and  caulking.  Hollow  columns 
are  taken  by  the  foot  super. — the  length  by 
the  average  mean  circumference — adding  for 
cap,  base,  and  caulking,  as  before.  In  the 
case  of  solid  columns  the  dimensions  would  be 
reduced  to  the  foot  cube,  and  the  weight 
would  be  easily  found. 

Bolts  are  measured  by  the  foot  run,  stating 
diameter,  the  head-nut  and  washer  taken 


separately  at  per  foot  super.,  and  the  whole 
reduced  to  weight,  as  shown  in  the  table. 
Where  the  bolts,  however,  are  under  one  foot 
in  length,  it  is  customary  to  number  them 
according  to  their  respective  lengths  and 
diameters.  Straps  are  taken  at  per  foot  super- 
ficial, as  are  also  railings,  grating-bars,  and 
other  work  of  a  similar  description,  and  after- 
wards reduced  to  weight. 

Cast  Ikon  is  measured  in  the  same  manner 
as  wrought  iron,  and  my  remarks  thereon 
will  therefore  apply  to  cast  iron.  State  at 
the  head  of  the  bill  for  the  cast  iron,  that  the 
cost  for  patterns  for  casting  from  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  several  items,  or  take  and 
enumerate  the  patterns  separately,  in  which, 
case  they  should  be  billed  with  the  Carpenter. 
This  course  is,  however,  seldom  taken,  the 
items  including  both  patterns  and  fixing. 
The  Table  shows  the  method  of  measurement, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to 
repeat  here.  A  little  difliculty  may  present 
itself  in  calculating  for  the  weight  of  orna- 
mental work,  but  by  experience  this  is  soon 
got  over.  It  is  customary  to  measure  it 
pretty  fully,  it  being  much  better  to  take  a 
little  more  than  a  little  less. 

In  measuring  the  various  items  as  gutters, 
rainwater  pipes,  cresting,  gates,  coal-plates, 
&c.,  &c.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the 
sizes  and  description. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  in  ab- 
stracting, take  the  several  items  under  the 
several  thicknesses,  and  they  may  be  reduced 
to  lin.  in  thickness,  or  as  preferred.  Wrought 
iron  weighs  401b.  to  the  foot  super,  of  lin.  in 
thickness,  and  cast  iron  37^1b. 

From  these  two  items  the  student  will  be 
able  to  arrive  at  aU  his  calculations.  By 
multiplying  by  twelve  we  obtain  the  weight 
per  foot  cube  ;  and  by  multiplying  by  -7854 
and  dividing  by  12  we  obtain  the  weight 
per  foot  run  of  round  iron,  lin.  in  diameter. 
Some  surveyors  trust  to  table-books,  but  it  is 
much  more  practical  for  the  student  to  work 
it  out  for  himself. 

I  may  observe  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
amongst  some  of  the  profession,  in  treating  of 
small  buildings,  to  make  a  "provision"  for 
many  of  the  items,  instead  of  measuring  them, 
that  is  to  provide  for  a  certain  weight,  and 
whatever  is  used  under  or  over  this  amount 
must  form  a  deduction  or  addition  to  the 
estimate,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  after  con- 
siderable experience  it  is  possible  to  fix  the 
weight  in  such  cases  pretty  closely,  although, 
it  is  a  course  which  I  do  not  recommend. 

Table  XI. 

Thit  Table  has  a  double  use :  it  shows  the  order 
of  taking  this  Trade,  and  the  method  of  measure- 
ment: — 

■Weotight  Ikon  {including  Fixing). 

In  riveted  girders  At  per  cvvt. 

„  roUed  iron  do.  „ 
„  chimney  and  bearing  ■> 

bars                        )  " 

„  furnace  do.  „ 

„  straps  and  ties  „ 
„  bolts  and   ties,  witb-j 

screwed  ends,  with  i  „ 
nuts  and  washers  3 
„  half-round    handrails -j 

and  square  or  round  V  „ 
balusters  ' 

„  plain  window-guards  „ 

„  framed  area  gratings  „ 

„  bolts  under  12in.  long)  ' 

and  other  small  items )  " 

Riveted  tanks  At  per  gallon. 

Coppers  „ 

Cast  Ikon,  (Including  Patterns  and  Fixing)— : 

In  plain  girders   At  per  weight. 

„  open      „    „ 

„  solid  columns    „ 

„  hollow    „    „ 

„  heads  and   shoes  to  7 

principals                J  " 

Eaves  gutter    At  per  foot  run. 

Angles   At  per  number. 

Stopped  ends    „ 

Outlets   ., 

Rainwater  pipes   At  per  foot  run. 

Heads  ...    At  per  number. 

Shoes    „ 

Ears    „ 
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At  per  inch. 


Iron  cresting    At  per  foot  run. 

Finials   At  per  number. 

Shutter  bars    „ 

Air  bricks    „ 

Gratings    „ 

Bracliets    „ 

Stoves     (according    to ) 
description)  j 

Eanges  (do.)    ,, 

Copper  doors  and  Frames  .  At  per  number. 

Gas-Fitter. 

Gas-fitters'  work  is  measured  as  shown  in 
the  aceompanyiug  Table.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  surveyor  to  specify  the  sizes  and 
quality  of  the  pipe  as  shown  therein,  and  to 
number  the  various  fittings  to  the  same  as 
elbows,  &o.,  as  extra  to  beyond  the  price  of  the 
tubing,  the  lengths  of  the  same  having  been 
already  taken  in  that  'for  the  pipe.  Short 
pieces  of  pipe — that  is,  when  under  2ft.  in 
length — are  numbered  in  the  same  way,  also 
as  extra.  Of  course,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  give  the  different  descriptions  of 
the  several  articles  used  in  gas-fitting,  the 
object  of  the  present  papers  being  to  show 
how  they  are  measured.  The  descriptions 
and  prime-cost  values  of  the  special  items — 
as  gaseliers,  sun-burners,  &c.,  should  be  found 
in  the  specification. 

Make  an  item  for  paying  the  fees  to  Gas 
Company  for  opening  ground  and  tapping 
main  ;  and  any  excavation  beyond  this,  where 
intended  to'  be  executed  by  the  builder,  should 
be  taken  by  the  foot  run,  stating  the  depth. 
An  item  is  also  made  for  cutting  away  for, 
attending  upon,  and  making  good  after  this 
Trade. 

Table  XII. 

This  Table  has  a  double  use :  it  shown  the  order 
of  taking  this  Trade,  and  the  method  of  mea- 
surement. 

Welded  gas- tubing,  ac-" 

cording  to  size,  stating 

the  diameter  of    the  i 

bore  of  the  pipe. 
Bends,     elbows,     tees,  ~\ 

crosses,    sockets,  out-  f 

lets,  extra  to  outlets,  t 

stating  diameter  of  bore  ) 
Stop-cocks     and     brass  \ 

spanners,  stating  size  > 

and  description.  j 
Gas  meters,  stating  num-'i 

ber  of  lights  it  is  to  >-  „ 

supplj',  and  description.  J 
Gas     pillars,     brackets,  "i 

pendants,  i&c,  accord-  >-  „ 

ing  to  description.  j 
Star  burners,  and  sun-") 

burners,   according  to  >  „ 

description.  J 
Pay  Gas  Company's  fee"! 

for    opening    ground  >-  „ 

and  tapping  main.  J 
AlUow  for  cutting  away"\ 

for,  attending    upon,  (_ 

and  making  good  after  T  » 

Gas-fitter  in  all  Trades.  J 

Bellhanger. 

The  description  of  the  Bellhanging  is  gene- 
rally taken  directly  from  the  Specification, 
stating  the  number  and  description  of  the 
bells,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  house  from 
whence  they  are  rung,  and  their  positions ; 
also  stating  whether  the  wire  is  intended  to 
be  concealed  in  secret  tubes ;  if  so,  whether 
zinc  or  copper ;  and  the  description  and 
quality  of  the  pulls.  This  item  would  include 
all  cranks,  wire,  &c. ;  but  a  separate  item 
must  be  taken  for  the  attendance  of  the  other 
trades  in  cutting  away,  &c.,  and  making 
good.  Such  is  the  customary  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  Bellhanger — the  cost  of  wire  being 
so  slight,  that  a  few  feet  more  or  less  make 
no  perceptible  difi"erence  in  the  estimate,  and 
surveyors,  as  a  rule,  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  measure  it.  A  general  description  of  the 
bells  should  preface  the  bill,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  Table  : — 

Table  XIII. 

This  Table  has  a  double  use:  it  shows  the 
order  of  taking  this  Trade,  and  the  method 
of  measurement. 

The  whole  of  the  Bells  to  be  hun^  in  concealed 
zinc  tubes,  with  best  cranks  and  wire,  in  the  best 
manner,  and  all  to  have  pendulums  and  labels. 


■4 

tie  r 


At  per  foot  run. 


At  per  number. 


At  per  number. 


} 


At  per  number. 


Crank  pulls  in  third  floor, 

to    ring  to  bell  on 

ground  floor. 
Lever  pulls  with  white  ^ 

and  gold  china  furni-  I 

ture  on  first  floor,  to  > 

ring  to  bell  on  ground  t 

floor.  ■' 
Call-bells  and  brass  slides ") 

on  ground  floor  to  ring  • 

on  third  floor.  ) 
Bronzed  sunk  and  dished 

pulls,  6in.  diameter,  and 

fixing  at  entrance,  en- 
graved "Visitors,"  to 

ring  one  bell  on  ground 

floor. 

Bronze  draw-out  pull,  and  \ 

flxing  at  entrance.  J 
Allow  for  cutting  away, 

for  attending  upon,  and 

making    good    after , 

Bellhanger. 

"Where  the  Surveyor  prefers  to  take  the 
several  items  separately,  the  following  is  the 
method  of  measurement: — 

Copper  wire.  At  per  yard  run. 

Tubing  (zinc  or  copper).  At  per  foot  dq. 

Cranks  (with  description).  At  per  number. 

Palls,               do.  „ 

Bells,               do.  ,, 
Attendance,  &c.,  as  before. 

Electric  bells  are  generally  charged  for  at 
per  pull,  and  the  indicating  bell  numbered. 
Indicator  boxes  at  per  indicator,  according  to 
description ;  and  batteries  are  taken  at  per 
ceU,  stating  the  description  of  the  battery. 

B.  F. 


INDIAN"  AND  EASTERN  TIMBER  AND 
FANCY  WOODS. 

CEDAR  is  a  commercial  term  given  to  the 
woods  of  several  distinct  kinds  of  forest 
trees,  the  timbers  of  which  are  distinguished 
as  red  and  white  cedar,  Barbadoes  and 
Bermuda  cedar,  cedar  of  Lebanon,  pencil 
cedar,  bastard  cedar,  and  some  of  those  that 
grow  in  America,  some  in  Europe,  and  some 
in  Asia.  The  lofty  Deodara,  a  native  of  the 
Himalaya,  with  fragrant  and  almost  im- 
perishable wood,  and  often  called  the  Indian 
Cedar,  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  genus 
Pinus,  and  sometimes  to  those  of  Cedrus  or 
Larix,  with  the  specific  name  of  "deodara."  But 
Dr.  Hooker  is  of  opinion  that  the  Deodar  and 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  are  identical.  The 
woods  of  several  of  the  Coniferaj  are  called 
cedars.  But  in  India  the  term  Bastard 
Cedar  is  applied  to  the  Guazuma  tomentosa, 
while  in  New  South  "W"ales  the  term  White 
Cedar  is  applied  to  Melia  azerach,  and  Red 
Cedar  to  that  of  Flindersia  Aiistralis,  and  the 
name  is  also  given  to  the  woods  of  the  Cedrela 
toona  and  Chickrassia  tabularis. 

In  China,  a  kind  of  cedar,  probably  a 
cypress,  called  Nan  Mah,  or  Southern  Wood, 
which  resists  time  and  insects,  is  considered 
particularly  valuable,  and  is  especially  re- 
served for  imperial  use  and  buildings,  and 
the  cedar  wood  of  Japan,  according  to 
Thunberg,  is  a  species  of  cypress.  The  cedar 
of  Guiana  is  the  wood  of  Icica  altissima.  The 
whitewood  or  white  cedar  of  Jamaica  is 
Bignonia  leucoxylon.  The  word  "  cedar,"  in 
the  United  States,  is  applied  to  various 
genera  of  the  Pine  family.  The  Virginian 
red  cedar  is  a  juniper ;  is  called  red,  or  pencil 
cedar ;  the  white  cedar  of  the  southern  swamps 
is  a  cypress.  Under  the  term  cedar.  Col. 
Frith  describes  a  reddish  coloured  wood  of 
Palghat,  specific  gravity  0-507,  as  a  large 
tree,  wood  aromatic,  and  used  for  furniture  ; 
and  under  the  name  of  cedar  root,  a  very 
aromatic  wood,  used  for  ornamental  furniture 
in  Palghat. 

Specimens  of  the  wood  of  the  Indian  Cedar, 
( Cedrus  deodara)  and  of  the  cypress  from  the 
Himalayas,  were  shown  by  Dr.  Royle  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1851.  The  former  has  been 
introduced  into  England  as  a  beautiful  orna- 
mental tree,  and  appears  to  promise  well  as  a 
iiseful  timber  tree,  as  the  wood  works  well 
and  freely. 

The  Toona  {Cedrela  toona)  is  a  large  and 


valuable  tree,  which  grows  in  varying  abun- 
dance at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  also  in 
the  north-eastern  provinces,  and  to  the  south 
in  Bengal,  and  in  both  peninsulas  of  India. 
It  is  rare  in  the  central  provinces.  In  the 
Punjaub  it  grows  up  to  2,500ft.  to  4,800ft., 
with  7ft.  to  12ft.  in  girth.  Its  growth  there 
is  rapid ;  its  darkish  w  ood  is  not  subject  to 
worm  or  warp,  it  looks  well  when  properly 
polished,  and  is  there  a  favourite  for  cabinet- 
work. Mr.  R.  Thompson  says  it  grows  to  a 
large  size  in  the  outer,  moist  valleys  of 
Kumaon  and  Ghurwal,  and  hill-men  will  not 
sell  their  trees.  In  Kumaon,  trees  with  girths 
of  12ft.  to  16ft.  yield  planks  up  to  3ft.  broad, 
but  2ft.  is  the  average.  In  Coimbatore,  it  is 
a  valuable  timber  tree  of  large  size,  and  its 
reddish  coloured  wood  is  used  for  cabinet- 
making  purposes.  It  is  not  a  common  tree  in 
the  Bombay  forests,  but  is  foiind  in  some  of 
the  greenwood  jungles  about  the  ghats,  and 
also  in  the  hill  range  abutting  on  the  Raj- 
pooree  Creek  to  the  south.  The  wood  is  a 
choice  one  for  cabinet-makers'  purposes,  but 
it  is  not  used  for  any  others,  except  for  house 
beams,  when  it  is  proctirable  in  sufficient 
quantities.  A  tree  is  also  found.  Dr.  Brandis 
tells  us,  on  the  hills  and  plains  of  British 
Burmah,  plentiful  in  some  districts,  and  if 
not  identical  with  the  Toon  of  Bengal, 
certainuy  nearly  related  to  it.  A  cubic  foot 
of  the  Burmah  wood  weighs  28lb.  In  a  full- 
grown  tree,  on  good  soil,  the  average  length 
of  the  trunk  to  the  first  branch  is  40ft.,  and 
the  average  girth,  measiired  at  6ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  8ft.  It  sells  in  Burmah  at  8  annas 
per  cubic  foot.  The  lofty  Deodara  [Cedrus  deo- 
dara) is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  has 
an  almost  imperishable  wood.  Dr.  Hooker  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  and  this  view  is  generally  con- 
curred in.  It  grows  at  4,000ft.  to  10,000ft. 
in  many  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  from  the 
Ganges  to  beyond  the  Indus  at  Safed  Koh, 
and  the  mountains  north  of  Jellalabad.  It 
is  a  very  handsome  tree,  with  a  yeUow- 
coloured,  easy-worked,  straight-grained,  and 
durable  wood,  and  pillars  of  it,  in  the  great 
mosque,  are  said  to  be  of  the  year  804 
Hejira,  but  those  in  the  Hindoo  temples  there 
are  said  to  be  600  or  800  years  old.  Insects 
do  not  attack  it.  It  is  strong  and  elastic,  and 
not  too  heavy.  It  is  used  for  knees  of  boats, 
and  for  all  building  purposes.  A  tree  takes 
from  80  to  120  years  to  reach  6ft.  of  girth, 
attains  a  height  of  100ft.,  120ft.,  even  over 
200ft.,  and  girths  of  from  25ft.  to  42ft.  It 
is  the  best  of  aR  the  coniferous  timbers,  and 
yields  a  valuable  empyreumatic  oil. 

With  reference  to  the  central  province 
forests.  Major  Pearson  gives  some  very  valu- 
able information.  At  the  present  time  the 
only  forests  in  which  teak  of  good  size  is  pro- 
curable are,  1st,  the  forests  of  Boree,  at  the- 
foot  of  the  Puchmuree  or  Mahedeo  hiUs,  and 
those  of  Sowleeghurh  and  Jamgurh  in  Baitool. 
2nd — the  forests  around  the  Bormeyr  River 
in  Mundla.  3rd — -the  forests  of  Lahora,  Kon- 
keir,  and  Panabarras,  of  which  the  latter  is 
the  centre,  between  Raepore  and  Chandah  ; 
and  4th,  the  forests  of  Aheree  on  the  Godavery, 
between  Seroncha  and  Chandah.  The  last  two 
named  belong  to  Zemindars,  the  first  two  only 
are  Government  property.  There  is  also  teak 
found  of  large  size  in  the  Gurjat  States,  120  to 
150  miles  south-east  of  Raepore  ;  but  it  is  so 
remote  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  available  resources  of  the 
country.  It  is  believed,  however,  not  to  exist 
in  any  extraordinarily  large  quantity ;  indeed. 
Lieutenant  Forsyth's  report  on  the  Kuvriar 
forest  represents  12,000  trees  in  all.  In 
Boree,  including  the  Baitool  forests  (which 
latter,  however,  are  practically  worked  out), 
there  may  be  10,000  available  timber  trees, 
in  Mundla  there  are  about  half  that  quantity 
remaining.  In  the  forests  of  which  Parna- 
barras  is  the  centre,  there  is  still  practically, 
a  perpetual  supply,  if  they  are  only  worked 
with  care,  as  a  vast  supply  of  trees  are  there 
found  in  every  stage  of  growth.  About  Dorwa 
in  Parnabarras  alone  he  calculated  there  were 
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10,000  trees  available  for  felling,  and  30,000 
more  from  2  to  2^ft.  in  girtli,  all  fine,  pro- 
mising yoimg  trees.  From  the  distance  of 
the  forests,  and  excessive  weight  of  the 
timber,  Saul  does  not  come  into  much  use. 
There  is,  however,  a  fine  forest  (a  solitary 
patch)  in  the  Daniwah  Valley  at  the  foot  of 
the  Puchmarreo  hills,  which  is  now  being 
worked,  and  the  Executive  Engineers  at 
Jubbulpore  and  Saugor  supply  themselves 
with  this  timber  from  the  llewah  State, 
50  or  GO  miles  cast  of  Jubbulpore,  and 
from  the  Government  forests  in  Beejora- 
gogurh.  Of  all  other  timbers,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  and  many  of  them  bad, 
the  demand  for  sleepers  for  both  branches  of 
the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway,  east  of 
Bosawul,  has  almost  cleared  the  forests  with- 
in 50  miles  of  the  railway  lines  of  every 
tree  that  would  yield  a  sleeper ;  nor  has  the 
supply  of  them  done  much  good,  as  a  very 
few  years  will  have  to  elapse  before  all  have 
to  be  replaced.  This  is  being  done  partly 
by  Saul,  in  a  very  small  degree  by  Teak, 
but  cliiefly  by  iron-girt  sleepers. 

Western  Mysore  produces  valuable  timber 
trees,  useful  for  building  and  cabinet-making, 
such  as  Boghy,  for  furniture,  strong  and 
tough  ;  Soojhal,  useful  for  all  purposes,  in 
colour  a  light  brown,  long  grain,  and  rather 
open ;  Hoonsay,  with  red  and  black  streaked 
heartwood,  close  grained  and  knotty,  which 
makes  excellent  naves  of  wheels,  oil-mills, 
mallets,  «fec.,  and  is  valuable  for  brick  and 
tile  burning;  Biti,  an  open-grained  timber, 
something  like  rosewood,  which  makes  up 
into  good  furnitm-e  of  all  descriptions; 
Honagul,  a  building  timber,  also  used  for  fur- 
niture ;  Wulla  Honay,  a  light-coloured,  open- 
grained  timber,  a  very  excellent  description 
of  wood  suitable  for  house-building  and  fur- 
niture ;  Nundee,  of  which  substantial  bridges 
are  built;  Nellee,  of  a  dark  flesh  colour, 
smooth,  very  close  grain,  compact  and  tough, 
making  fine  veneers,  does  not  decay  under 
water,  and  is  well  adapted  for  turning; 
Novoladdi,  a  greenish-brown,  dull,  close- 
grained  timber,  which  polishes  well,  and  is  much 
liked  by  builders  and  others ;  and  Handiga, 
useful  for  furniture  and  for  the  turner,  &c. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  forest  products 
of  India,  but  vnll  serve  to  show  the  vast  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  still  undeveloped 
timber  resources  of  that  country,  which  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  a  matter  of  great  in- 
terest to  all  builders  in  Great  Britain. 


THE  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  CONSTANT 
SUPPLY  OF  WATER  TO  THE  METRO- 
POLIS. 

By  John  P.  Sedbon. 

GREAT  misapprehension  appears  to  prevail 
on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to  the 
liability  entailed  by  the  new  regulations  for  a 
constant  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  architects  gene- 
rally are  hardly  aware  of  the  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  themselves  in  consequence. 
Yestries  and  District  Boards  of  the  Metropolis, 
according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News  (who  wi'ote  on  the  21st  of  March),  are 
protesting  with  one  accord  against  these  regu- 
lations, and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
has,  as  he  said,  expressed  its  determination  to 
resist,  as  far  as  possible,  their  enforcement. 
The  expense  that  would  be  entailed  by  the 
new  regulations  was  set  down  in  that  state- 
ment as  from  £10  for  a  cottage  to  £60  and  up- 
wards for  superior  houses.  That  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  should  now  resist  the 
putting  in  force  of  regulations,  modified  in 
concession  to  their  own  requisition,  is  mani- 
festly out  of  the  question,  but  that  opposition 
and  misunderstanding  exist  is  certain,  and 
is,  as  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  show,  based 
upon  erroneous  premises ;  yet  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  essential  that  architects  should 
know  what  the  extent  of  the  cost  is  to  whi  eh 
their  clients  may  become  liable,  and  they 


ought  to  make  provision  in  new  buildings  to 
avoid  the  probable  necessity  of  alterations  and 
additional  expense,  which  otherwise  may  at 
any  moment  be  required. 

In  order  to  put  the  facts  clearly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain,  in  the  first  place,  the  position 
of  the  public  with  regard  to  the  Act,  and 
these  regulations  connected  with  it.  In  1871 
was  passed  "An  Act  to  amend  '  The  Metro- 
politan Water  Act,  1852,'  and  to  make  fur- 
ther provision  for  the  due  supply  of  water  to 
the  Metropolis  and  certain  places  in  the 
neighbourhood  thereof,"  but  the  regulations 
were  left  to  be  fixed  at  a  future  period,  being 
left  opeli  to  avoid  coming  to  hasty  decisions 
on  various  difficult  points.  By  the  Act  of 
1852,  the  obligation  to  provide  a  constant 
water  supply  was  laid  upon  the  companies, 
but  as  regards  the  public,  unless  a  majority 
of  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
or  street  demanded  it,  there  was  no  compul- 
sion to  incur  the  requisite  expense  to  provide 
for  it.  The  Act  of  1871,  however,  made  it 
obligatory  on  the  public,  upon  the  requisition 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  July,  1872,  a  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  consist- 
ing of  Lord  Methuen,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  and 
Capt.  Tyler,  met  to  make  the  regulations  re- 
ferred to. 

The  inquiry  which  was  held  by  these  Com- 
missioners, and  conducted  throughout  with 
the  utmost  patience  and  intelligence,  may  be 
said  to  have  resulted  from  public  opinion  as 
to  its  necessity,  with  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  There  were  three  parties  to  this 
inquiry,  all  heard  by  counsel— the  Water 
Companies,  represented  by  Mr.  C.  Pollock, 
O.C. ;  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  by 
Sir  John  Karslake,  O.C.,  and  the  Corporation 
of  London,  by  the  Hon.  A.  Thesiger.  The 
evidence  of  the  numerous  skilled  engineers 
and  others  who  were  called,  together  with  the 
regulations  which  were  issued  after  the  in- 
quiry, will  be  found  in  the  Blue  Book  C  679, 
called  "Minutes  of  Proceedings,  and  the 
Regulations  for  Constant  Supply  of  Water  to 
the  Metropolis,  1873."  These  regulations  are 
to  be  put  in  force  in  any  district  included  in 
the  Act,  whenever  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  or  the  Board  of  Trade,  may  require  it, 
or  the  Companies  may  propose  to  do  so  them- 
selves. There  is  little  doubt  but  that  sooner 
or  later  notice  wUl  be  given,  and  consequently 
the  regulations  enforced,  the  intention  of 
Parliament  being  that  the  whole  of  the  Metro- 
polis should  be  prepared  as  quickly  as  possible 
for  a  constant  supply,  and  that  new  buildings 
should  be  required  to  accord  to  the  regula- 
tions, and  that  no  fittings  be  allowed  to  be 
fixed  except  such  as  are  "prescribed  fittings" 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  neglect  of 
compliance  with  the  regulations,  when  in 
force,  wiU  render  oflf'enders  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £5  for  each  offence. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  question  at  the 
present  moment.  The  Legislature  having 
decided  in  favour  of  a  constant  supply  of 
water,  it  would  be  idle  now,  perhaps,  to  dis- 
cuss its  necessity  or  desirability.  It  may 
suffice  to  say  that  both  it  and  the  present 
system  of  an  intermittent  supply  have  each 
certain  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
principal  advantage  of  the  constant  system 
is  the  securing  water  to  the  poor  at  all 
times,  purer  than  if  stored  in  indifferent 
and  dirty  cisterns.  On  the  other  hand, 
greater  danger  to  premises  in  time  of  frost 
is  to  be  apprehended,  when  pipes  generally 
will  be  always  full,  and  certain  inconveniences 
through  the  restrictions  which  it  will  become 
necessary  to  impose,  when  the  supply  is  con- 
stant, to  avoid  waste,  and  particularly  the 
liability  of  premises  to  be  injured  by  over- 
flow in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  waste 
pipes  into  warning  pipes,  which  is  then  made 
imperative. 

Although  the  advantages  of  the  constant 
supply  may  preponderate  in  the  case  of  the 
houses  of  the  lower  classes,  they  do  not  appear 


to  do  so  in  those  of  a  superior  class,  especially 
such  as  have  already  been  fitted  up  for  the 
intermittent  supply  ;  in  fact,  the  principal 
objects  of  a  constant  supply  are  to  afford 
moans  of  protection  from  fire,  and  to  secure 
pure  drinking-water  for  the  poor,  both  which 
are  less  necessary  in  the  case  of  houses  fitted 
with  good  cisterns  kept  in  order.  It  was,  then, 
in  the  supposed  interests  of  the  millions  that 
the  eight  great  water  companies  which  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  water-supply  of  the 
metropolis  were  compelled  in  the  first  place, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  position,  and  at  a 
later  period  to  prevent  the  competition  of 
schemes  promoted  by  engineers  to  bring  water 
into  the  London  basin  from  the  distant  lakes 
of  Wales  and  Westmoreland,  to  consent  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  constant  supply  ; 
and  they  do  now  maintain  constant  pressure 
in  all  their  principal  lines  of  mains,  and  all, 
therefore,  that  is  needed  to  supply  any  district 
continuously  is  to  leave  open  the  branch  ser- 
vice-pipes instead  of  shutting  them  off,  as  is 
now  done,  except  for  two  hours  or  so  daily. 

Their  means  for  keeping  up  a  general  con- 
stant supply,  however,  being  obviously  in- 
adequate with  the  present  fittings  in  ordinary 
use,  they  were  still,  by  the  Act,  to  be  absolved 
from  the  necessity  of  compliance  until  other 
fittings,  as  "prescribed  in  the  regulations," 
should  have  been  provided  in  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  the  houses  in  the  districts  in  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  make  the  change. 
Although  the  present  fittings  suffice  in  a 
manner  for  the  present  intermittent  supply, 
the  companies  affirm  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  water  is  now  wasted  by  reason  of  their  in- 
efficiency ;  and  that  if  this  waste  were  con- 
tinued throughout  twenty-four  instead  of  two 
hours  daily,  the  loss  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
companies  and  consumers,  the  result  having 
been  compared  to  the  operation  of  pouring 
water  into  a  sieve.  Then,  at  certain  periods 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  when  wa,ter  is 
being  drawn  in  all  houses,  the  pressure  in  the 
pipes  on  the  constant  supply  system  would 
become  so  greatly  reduced,  even  without  this 
waste,  that  the  service  would  be  liable  to  at 
least  partial  failure  and  consequent  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  public.  It  was  evident 
that  upon  the  framing  of  the  regulations  the 
future  working  of  the  Act  mainly  depended ; 
and  many  points  of  difference  as  to  them 
would  arise  between  the  parties  concerned, 
although  the  interest  of  the  companies  in  the 
public  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of  waste 
was  to  a  great  extent  identical. 

In  many  of  the  provincial  towns — as  Man- 
chester, Norwich,  Bury,  &c. — there  is  a  con- 
stant supply ;  and  the  regulations  enforced  by 
Acts  of  Parliament  in  those  cases  are  far  more 
stringent  than  any  that  were  proposed  or 
those  that  have  been  adopted  in  the  case  of 
the  metropolis. 

Each  party  at  the  inquiry  brought  forward 
a  scheme  of  regulations  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  propose,  the  perusal  of  which,  as 
placed  side  by  side  before  the  Commissioners, 
woiild  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  history  of 
the  struggle,  and  also  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
compromise  ultimately  arrived  at,  and  to  the 
manner,  therefore,  in  which  the  present  regu- 
lations are  to  be  interpreted.  Unfortunately 
these  have  been  omitted  from  the  Blue  Book, 
but  they  ought  to  be  added  to  it,  for  the 
reasons  above  given. 

The  chief  points  which  were  in  dispute 
between  the  principal  parties  may  be  sum- 
marised thus  : — The  companies  sought  to  have 
the  power  given  to  them  to  alter  all  services, 
pipes,  and  fittings  that  did  not  accord  with 
what  they  called  then-  "  prescribed  fittings," 
and  which  they  collected  in  a  sample-room 
previous  to  this  inquiry.  They  wished  to  re- 
strict, by  means  of  a  ferrule,  the  inlet_  of 
water  to  cisterns  to  such  a  stream  which, 
though  capable  of  gi^^ng  more  water  than  re- 
quired for  use,  would  not  be  larger  than  that 
doled  out  to  the  street  drinking-fountains  ; 
to  compel  the  use  of  cisterns  for  storage,  and 
of  waste-preventing  taps  generally;  to  do 
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away  with  all  waste-pipes,  and  convert  them 
into  warning-pipes  conveyed  outside  the  pre- 
mises, so  that  their  servants  could  perceive 
when  water  was  passing  by  thera  ;  to  forbid 
the  use  of  iron  services  and  pipes ;  and  to 
compel  the  use  of  sufficiently  heavy  lead  pipes, 
both  within  and  without  houses. 

On  the  part  of  the  public,  the  counsel  for 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  reasonably 
objected  to  a  hard  and  fast  line  being  given 
to  the  powers  of  the  company,  not  because  it 
was  to  be  anticipated  that  they  would  use 
them  arbitrarily  or  to  the  inconvenience  of  the 
public,  but  that  stringent  regulations  might 
be  forced  beyond  their  intention  by  magi- 
strates to  whose  jurisdiction  their  agents 
might  appeal.  And  again,  the  very  existence 
of  the  constant  system  being  made  to  depend 
upon  the  conformance  to  the  regulations  of  at 
least  four-fifths  of  the  houses  in  a  district, 
it  might  become  necessary  for  others  than 
themselves  to  enforce  compliance,  in  order  to 
be  in  a  position  to  demand  the  companies  to 
give  the  constant  supply.  It  was  also  ob- 
jected that  a  supply,  which  would  be  prac- 
tically a  mere  "  dribble,"  was  not  the  constant 
supply  demanded  by  the  public.  In  all  the 
proposed  schemes  of  regulations  put  forward 
by  these  several  parties,  it  was  assumed  that 
special  fittings  would  be  prescribed,  as  samples 
oi  those  which  alone  would  be  allowed  in  con- 
nection with  the  constant  system  of  water 
supply,  and  the  disputed  points  were  mainly 
as  to  the  class  and  cost  of  the  fittings  to  be  so 
prescribed. 

Mr.  Charles  Stevenson,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, who  was  called  as  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation  of  London  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  gave  important 
evidence,  -with  detailed  estimates,  showing 
that  the  fittings  and  alterations  consequent 
upon  the  change  of  system  would  entail  a  cost 
varying  from  £14.  3s.  8d.  to  £63.  10s.  4d.  on 
houses  of  £24  to  £130  respective  rentals,  and 
a  gross  total  for  the  metropolis  of  nearly  nine 
millions,  as  per  companies'  proposed  regula- 
tions, and  of  from  £1.  13s.  6d.  to  £11.  8s.  9d. 
for  the  same  houses,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board.  It 
does  not  appear  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
removal  of  existing  fittings,  which  would,  to 
a  great  extent,  be  required  in  both  cases,  was 
included,  but  the  difference  between  the  two 
proportions  was  obviously  exceedingly  large, 
although  these  estimates  were  founded  on 
misapprehensions,  and  should  not  be  taken  as 
any  true  indication  of  the  comparative  efi"ects 
of  the  two  sets  of  rules. 

This  cost,  which  would  have  amounted  to  a 
serious  tax  upon  the  community,  ffnd  the 
onerous  action  of  some  of  the  proposed  clauses 
had  been  unforeseen,  and  having  been  brought 
out  by  the  inquiry,  were  admitted,  and  met  by 
the  companies  in  an  exceedingly  fair  manner. 

It  can  be  shown  that  none  of  the  proposed 
regulations  of  the  companies  would  have  had 
any  unfair  action.  They  were  not  more 
stringent  than  those  found  necessary  in  Man- 
chester and  other  constant-supply  towns.  At 
the  same  time,  those  towns  were  built  with 
the  view  of  having  constant  siipply,  while  in 
London,  which  was  not  so,  the  alterations 
necessitated  by  the  change  were  more  serious. 

Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Tylor  &  Sons,  of  Newgate -street,  who  was 
summoned  to  give  evidence  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, strongly  opposed,  in  the  interests  of 
the  trade  and  of  the  public  generally — though, 
it  may  be  said,  somewhat  against  the  mter'est 
of  his  own  firm,  some  of  whose  articles  were 
among  those  proposed  to  be  sealed  as  samples 
—the  prescription  of  fittings  and  samples 
altogether ;  on  the  ground— which  architects 
■mil  at  once  appreciate — that  it  would  be 
fettering  future  invention  and  interfering 
with  the  principles  of  free-trade.  Fortu- 
nately, this  view  was  that  which  ultimately 
prevailed,  and  to  it  is  due  the  comparative 
freedom  of  the  regulations  from  dogmatic 
prescription  as  to  the  precise  methods  and 
materials  with  which  the  principles  laid  down 
by  them  are  to  be  carried  out. 


During  the  inquiry,  which  was  conducted 
in  the  most  complete  and  the  fairest  manner 
by  all  the  parties,  and  after  the  production  of 
much  valuable  evidence,  certain  concessions 
,  were  made  and  embodied  in  the  present  regu- 
lations, the  principles  of  which  may  be  sum- 
naarised  thus:— The  Committee  decided  (clause 
33,  p.  8)  that  all  existing  fittings  Avhich  are 
sound  and  efficient  are  not  required  to  be  re- 
moved ;  and  the  proposed  sample-room,  which 
would  practically  have  given  the  monopoly 
into  the  hands  of  the  few  manufacturers 
whose  samples  were  sealed,  was  done  away 
with  by  mutual  consent.  New  inventions 
which,  had  that  been  adopted,  would  have 
been  excluded  from  being  even  tried  (see  pro- 
posed clauses  26  and  31),  are  now  made  avail- 
able;  and  thus  Mr.  Stevenson's  estimate  of 
nine  millions  was  instantly  reduced,  by  old 
fittings,  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  being 
allowed,  and  also  by  the  substitution  of 
valves,  which  can  be  supplied  at  15s.  (p.  81), 
instead  of  the  noisy,  expensive,  and  incon- 
venient cisterns  which  had  been  deposited  in 
the  sample-room.* 

The  objection  made  by  the  companies  to  the 
use  of  iron  pipes  for  services  within  buUdings 
was  overruled  ;  and  the  regulation  Ko.  3  now 
provides  that  all  pipes  in  the  ground  must  be 
lead  ;  but  elsewhere  they  may  be  lead,  copper, 
or  wrought-iron,  at  the  option  of  the  con- 
sumer. Architects,  however,  should  not  adopt 
iron  pipes  for  works  in  the  metropolis ;  for, 
though  cheaper,  they  are  not  trustworthy, 
being  apt  to  corrode  within  and  without  ; 
while,  as  the  water  supplied  to  London  does 
not  act  prejudicially  upon  lead,  that  material 
IS,  on  the  whole,  far  preferable.  The  weight  to 
be  required  for  lead  pipes  was  materially  re- 
duced—in fact,  in  some  cases,  to  a  minimum 
which  it  would  be  undesirable  for  architects 
to  adhere  to  too  closely.  The  scale  for  the 
weights  of  lead  pipes  proposed  by  the  com- 
panies is  the  same  as  has  been  found  suitable 
in  other  towns  which  have  the  constant 
supply,  and  was  more  scientific  than  that 
adopted,  in  which  it  will  be  found  that  the 
weight  of  pipes  of  double  the  diameter  of 
others  has  simply  been  doubled,  instead  of 
being  increased  according  to  the  square  of  the 
diameter. 

The  regulations  as  they  now  stand  seem 
framed  so  as  to  allow  of  considerable  freedom 
and  latitude  where  a  separate  supply  for 
di-inking  purposes  is  provided  from  that  of  the 
storage  for  closets,  &c. 

Old  cisterns  are  now  allowed  to  be  used 
fitted  with  "  waste-not  "  valves  fixed  in  the 
place  of  the  old  round  valves,  which  can  be 
supplied  for  18s.  for  the  valve  ;  and  such  are 
being  generally  introduced  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  as  it  does  not  disturb  the  pipe- 
work or  general  arrangements  like  the  pro- 
posed sample  cistern.  This  plan  may  also  be 
adopted  in  new  houses,  so  that  the  difference 
of  cost  is  only  as  between  a  valve  at  18s.  and 
the  old  valve  at  5s.  in  estimating  the  cost  to 
the  consumer  under  the  new  regulations. 
Some  of  the  companies  also  allow  waste-not 
taps,  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  stool-valve 
to  water-closets,  when  the  lead-pipe  is  in 
good  order  ;  and  this  change  can  be  effected  at 
a  cost  of  15s.  at  the  present  time,  and 
doubtless  a  cheaper  valve  will  be  produced 
for  use  in  poor  neighbourhoods.  This  is  very 
diff'erent  to  the  estimated  £10  per  cottage. 

The  consumer  is  entitled  to  an  unrestricted 
supply  by  a  pipe  and  fittings  having  half- 
inch  waterway  throughout,  and  only  with  his 
own  consent  may  this  be  diminished. 

The  water  companies  were  anxious  that 
the  new  regulations  should  insure  proper 
attention  to  purity  of  drinking-supply,  and 
Mr.  Muir  in  his  evidence,  p.  28,  proposed  a 
complete  separation  of  drinking-water  from 
every  other  supply,  and  wished  to  have  a 


*  The  service  cisterns  here  referred  to  were  those  which 
have  been  generally  prescribed  in  the  regulations  of 
constant-supply  towns.  But  the  London  companies  did 
net  desire  to  make  them  compidsory.  On  the  contrary, 
they  originally  so  framed  their  regulation  on  the  subject, 
as  to  admit  of  the  use  of  any  good  waste-preventing  appa- 
ratus for  closets. 


special  waste-preventing  tap  for  drinking, 
with  constant  supply  pipe  to  every  house  on  a 
branch  service,  as  a  condition  of  the  company's 
giving  constant  supply.  The  Committee,  ou 
the  ground  of  economy,  refused  to  entertain 
that  wise  suggestion,  and  the  companies  are 
now  endeavoui'ing  to  get  separate  cisterns  for 
drinking-water,  and  all  architects  should  sup- 
port them  on  this  point,  as  it  is  important  for 
sanitary  purposes.  Inch  and  a  quarter  pipes 
are  now  specified  by  the  regulations  to  be  used 
in  all  service  pipes  between  cisterns  and 
closets,  by  clause  23.  This  is  a  valuable  im- 
provement, as  it  insures  a  good  flush  to  water- 
closets,  and  the  extra  expense  is  not  a  consi- 
deration compared  with  the  advantage  gained 
by  it. 

Preferable,  however,  as  the  present  regula- 
tions may  be  in  certain  respects  to  those  that 
had  been  proposed,  in  some  points  the  altera- 
tions made  were  not  desirable.  Some  very 
proper  clauses  sought  to  be  introduced  by  the 
companies  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  as 
well  as  themselves,  were  struck  out.  In  their 
clause  No.  23,  the  companies  had  asked  that 
all  taps  over  sinks  and  drains  should  be 
waste-preventing  ones.  This  was  omitted, 
and  the  public  are  now  at  liberty  to  leave 
their  taps  open  until  the  companies  find 
them  out,  and  this  license  alone  wiU 
really  prevent  a  constant  supply  being 
given  to  London,  as  more  water  wUl 
be  wasted  than  used  ;  for  though  the  power  to 
enforce  constant  supply  existed  by  the  former 
Act  of  1871,  and  is  completed  by  these  regula- 
tions in  July,  1872,  the  present  soui-ces  of 
water  supply  would  only  remain  thoroughly 
sufficient  for  London,  under  a  constant  system 
of  supply,  if  waste  be  entirely  prevented. 
Some  such  precaution  as  that  asked  for  is 
therefore  necessary,  and  the  water  companies 
called  Mr.  Lee,  the  architect  of  the  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company  (page  77),  who  proved 
that  500  sets  of  rooms  were  supplied  with 
Messrs.  Tyler's  waste-not  taps,  and  that  there 
was  no  waste  of  water,  leakage,  or  overflow- 
ing from  them,  and  that  much  cost  of  repairs 
for  fittings  had  been  saved  by  their  introduc- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  bath  apparatus,  a  new  con- 
dition (clause  26)  had  been  proposed,  namely, 
that  all  baths  should  be  supplied  from  the  top, 
to  prevent  their  present  liabUity  to  allow 
water  to  run  to  waste  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  being  supplied.  This  appeared  to  entail 
much  expense  and  inconvenience,  and  no 
article  at  that  time  had  been  put  forward  by 
any  manufacturer  which  would  meet  the 
diificulties  of  the  case,  and  therefore  the  con- 
ditions proposed  by  the  companies  that  every 
bath  should  have  an  arrangement  of  valves, 
so  that  the  supply  could  not  be  open  at  the 
same  time  as  the  waste,  was  not  agreed  to, 
and  this  very  proper  provision  consequently 
was,  after  discussion,  omitted  from  clause  26. 
Since  that  time,  however,  a  very  efficient 
apparatus  to  eftect  this  proposed  purpose,  and 
one  which  entails  no  additional  cost,  has  been 
invented  by  Messrs.  Tylor  and  Sons. 

With  respect  to  warniag  pipes,  the  clauses 
14  and  25  related  to  overfiow  pipes  being  also 
warning  pipes.  This  was  intended  to  have 
been  made  an  important  improvement  for  the 
prevention  of  waste,  but  in  carrying  it  out  in 
practice,  the  system  of  waste-preventing 
cisterns  is  liable  to  derangement,  and  in  some 
cases  the  overflow  or  warning  pipes  from 
such  cisterns  are  carried  over  the  water-closet 
basins  so  as  to  insure  attention  in  case  of  leak- 
age. This  provision  of  course  becomes  un- 
necessary if  waste-not  valves  are  used. 

These  waste-not  valves,  which  are  under 
pressure  and  perfectly  sound,  do  away  with 
all  the  difficulties,  and  are  much  cheaper  and 
more  easily  fixed,  and  can  be  used  under  any 
pressure,  high  or  low,  which  is  very  impor- 
tant, as  the  pressure  often  varies  50  per  cent, 
from  the  rapid  consumption  of  water  at  par- 
ticular periods.  If  architects  practising  in 
London  would  promptly  alter  the  wording  of 
their  specifications  to  comply  with  the  new 
regulations,  they  would  materially  assist  ia 
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the  introduction  of  a  constant  supply  which 
may  soon  become  general  in  I.ondon,  and  pro- 
tect tlieir  clients  from  future  cost  of  altera- 
tions. Districts,  indeed,  have  already  been 
selected  by  the  Pjast  London  and  Kent  Com- 
panies for  an  early  application  of  the  constant 
supply  system  ;  and  the  New  River  Company 
have  agreed  with  a  Committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London,  to  provide  an  im- 
mediate constant  supply  to  houses  of  the  poor 
within  the  city  bounds,  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary fittings  have  been  put  in  by  the  owners. 

In  some  respects,  London  is  considerably  in 
advance  of  provincial  towns.  On  page  131  of 
the  Blue  Book  alreadj'-  referred  to,  it  appears, 
by  the  statement  of  counsel,  that  in  London 
there  is  a  water-closet  to  every  6-33  persons, 
whereas  in  Manchester  there  is  only  one  to 
every  53-44  persons,  and  in  Salford  there  is 
only  one  to  every  400  persons.  If  more 
stringent  regulations  as  to  the  use  of 
waste-not  taps  were  made,  and  if  architects 
would  aid  the  water  companies  by  introducing 
them  into  their  specifications,  in  a  few  years 
London  might  be  the  town  in  which  there  was 
the  most  eificient,  as  well  as  the  largest,  sup- 
ply in  England,  with  the  least  waste,  and 
carried  out  at  the  least  cost.  The  companies 
are  strongly  recommending  waste-not  taps  at 
the  present  time,  for  all  purposes  of  water- 
supply,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  word- 
ing of  the  Regulation  does  not  require  the  use 
of  these  "  waste-not"  taps  as  "the  best  form 
of  screw-down  taps." 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  in 
the  adopted  regulations  which  seem  to  deserve 
the  consideration  of  architects  :  —  A  single 
communication-pipe  only  .permitted  to  each 
premises,  which  must  be  approved  or  will  be 
executed  by  the  Company ;   and  one  com- 
munication-pipe may  serve  for  a  group  of 
houses  the  rates  of  which  are  paid  by  the 
owner.     The  connection  may  be  made  by 
ferrule  or  stop-cock,  but  should  only  be  by 
the  former,  as  the  latter  may  leak  under 
ground.     The  pipes  external  and  through  the 
walls  of  a  house  must  be  of  lead,  with  wiped 
joints,  sunk  at  least  2ft.  6in.  underground 
(3ft.  in  depth,  as  was  proposed  by  the  com^ 
panies,  is  preferable,  and  has  been  found  re 
quisite  as  a  protection  against  frost  in  Man- 
chester and  elsewhere).   Within  premises,  iron 
pipes  are  permitted,  but  are  not  desirable. 
The  weight  of  lead  service-pipes  m,ust  be  at 
least  of  the  several  weights  per  lineal  yard 
specified,  viz.,  51b.,  61b.,  7ilb.,  91b.,  121b., 
and  161b.  to  every  yard  for  pipes  of  the  re 
spective  internal  diameters  of  |,     |,  J,  lin. 
and  l|in.  ;  but  should  rather  be  5lb.,  71b. 
91b.,  111b.,  161b.,  and  222^b.  to  every  yard 
instead.     Warning -pipes,   however,  which 
have  open  ends  may  be  31b.,  51b.,  and  71b.  to 
every  yard  for  internal  diameters  of  ^in.,  fin., 
and  lin.  respectively ;  but  closet  service-pipes 
are  to  be  l|in.  diameter  and  9lb.  lead  to  every 
yard.    Every  communication-pipe  is  to  have 
near  the  point  of  entrance  to  premises,  within 
or  without,  at  the  option  of  the  consumer,  a 
stop-valve  of  the  screw-down  kind,  so  as  to 
enable  the  water  to  be  turned  off  in  case  of 
repairs  or  in  time  of  frost. 

Cisterns,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  super 
seded,  are  to  have  efficient  ball-taps,  but  no 
overflow  other  than  a  warning-pipe,  which 
must  either  be  carried  outside  and  exposed,  or 
subject  the  consumer  to  inconvenience  inside. 
This  is,  to  my  mind,  the  moot  point  in  con- 
nection with  the  whole  matter,  and  will  entail 
much  thought  and  contrivance  on  the  part  of 
architects.  Draw-taps  are  in  all  cases  to  be 
"  sound,  suitable,  and  of  the  screw-down 
kind,"  and  should  be  of  the  waste-not  descrip- 
tion ;  or,  as  pointed  out,  the  constant  supplj^ 
cannot  be  given,  or  would  prove  a  failure. 
It  is  compulsory  that  waste- not  valves  befitted 
to  all  cisterns  which  supply  either  water- 
closets  or  urinals  ;  and  water-closets,  urinals, 
&c.,  being  in  connection  with  foul  drains,  are 
only  to  be  served  with  water  through  the  in- 
tervention of  a  cistern  (a  very  useful  pro- 
vision) J  and  so  long  as  this  rule  is  obeyed, 


waste-not  taps  may  be  fixed  to  any  service- 
pipe  from  cisterns.  Lastly,  the  companies 
wiU  be  bound  to  give  constant  supply  through 
^in.  diameter  pipes  ;  and  all  existing  fittings 
which  are  sound  and  efficient,  and  not  required 
to  be  altered  under  these  regulations,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  prescribed  fittings,  and  permitted 
accordingly. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  benefits  to  be 
conferred  by  the  proposed  constant  supply  are 
by  no  means  wholly  of  an  unmixed  nature. 
Trouble  cannot  but  be  apprehended  in  periods 
of  hard  frost.  The  necessity  for  saving  water 
consequent  upon  it  entails  serious  risk 
(tlirough  the  abolition  of  waste-pipes  other 
than  drain-pipes)  of  premises  being  flooded. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  severance  of  such 
means  of  communication  with  foul  drains  has 
compensating  advantage.  The  constant 
liability  to  noise  by  night  and  day,  instead  of 
such  being  limited  to  a  short  period,  as  in  the 
intermittent  system,  would  be  a^  evil  which, 
in  case  of  illness,  might  be  troublesome, 
though  this  could  be  controlled  by  means  of 
the  stop-cock. 

Still,  as  the  Legislature  has  decided  that 
the  advantages  of  a  constant  and  pure  supply 
of  water  for  the  poor,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  against  fire,  counter  balance  the 
above-named  disadvantages,  and  it  is  quite 
uncertain  how  soon  the  whole  or  a  portion  of 
the  population  must  conform  to  the  regulations 
laid  down  with  respect  to  it,  it  is  manifestly 
incumbent  upon  the  profession  to  make  suit- 
able provisions  for  the  protection  of  their 
clients  from  damage  amd  expense  in  having 
to  make  alterations  in  order  to  conform  thereto, 
which  might  otherwise  be  needless. 


JOHN  STUART  MILIi  AND  AUT. 
In  Memoeiam. 

IF  it  were  asked  on  what  special  influence 
the  future  of  the  world  and  humanity  is 


to  rest,  looking  at  things  as  they  are  now  going 
on,  it  might  be  said,  and  indeed  must  be  said, 
that  it  must  needs  be  on  the  convictions  and 
teachings  of  the  political  economist.  Mystics, 
poets,  philosophers,  theologians,  are  doubt- 
less aU  very  well  in  their  several  ways  but 
the  great  practical  and  working  fact  rernains— 
that  the  things  of  business — hard  business- 
must  and  win  be  in  the  future  regulated  and 
guided  by  the  thinkings  and  teachings  of  the 
political  economists — of  the  Adam  Smiths,  the 
Ricardos,  and  the  MiUs  of  the  past,  present, 
and  future,  as  each  can  successively  add  to 
the  comprehensiveness  and  certainty  of  the 
most  rigid  of  sciences.  Nothing  can  be  harder 
than  it  is.  All  is  as  fixed  and  immovable  as 
the  mathematics  themselves.  Accept  an  axiom, 
and  you  must  needs  go  on  and  accept  another, 
and  you  must  take  all  that  follows  from  them. 
Nothing  is  apparently  missed,  and  the  whole 
fabric  holds  together  like  a  weU -built  house — 
a  real,  useful,  practical  object.  But — and 
there  is  always,  happily,  a  bid  in  almost 
everything — is  mere  usefulness  in  an  object 
aU  that  is  to  be  desired  in  it  ?  It  is  a  subject 
of  the  last  degree  of  importance  in  this  prac- 
tical age,  and  one  that  just  now  presses  on 
one  with  some  force  from  the  fact  oi  the 
national  loss — for  a  nation's  loss  it  is— of 
one  of  the  greatest  expounders  of  politico- 
economical  science,  John  Stuart  Mill.  We 
would  say  a  few  words,  if  only  in  memory 
of  this  good  and  clear-headed  man,  and  on 
his  relation  to  fine  art,  as  it  influences— 
whether  they  will  or  no — human  beings 
generally  aU  the  world  over.  Mr.  Mill 
was  not  simply  a  hard  political  economist  ; 
he  had  no  small  share  of  that  in  him  which 
we  may  call  here  the  "  imaginative  faculty," 
infinitely  more  so,  indeed,  than  many  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  guided  by  it,  and  who  con- 
trive, somehow  or  other,  to  live  on  it.  Mr. 
Mill's  relation,  therefore,  to  fine  art,  while 
thinking  as  a  political  economist,  is  worth  a 
passing  thought. 

Let  us  define  one  or  two  elementary  propo- 


sitions.   There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  bare  utility — the  simply  useful — and 
that  man,  when  he  began  to  build,  must  have 
bethought  himself    mainly,  if  not  solely, 
of    the    simply  useful.    Ornament,  or  the 
effort    to    add  beauty,  must  have  sprang 
up  afterwards.     It  is  a  somewhat  curious 
thing  to  think  of ;   all  the  savage  tribes 
of  men  with   whom  we  have  come  into 
contact  must  needs  have  started  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  simply  useful,  adding  ornament, 
or  the  beautiful,  afterwards.    It  remained 
for  what  has  been  called  "  Barbaric  "  times  to 
woi'k  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  at  the 
same  time — all  the  objects  produced  by  men 
in  such  a  phase  of  existence  evidencing  the 
action  of  both  the  useful  and  "  ornament  "- 
producing  faculties.    In  these  civilised  days, 
wherein  the  mechanical  powers  are  made  to 
do  so  much  work,  it  would  almost  seem  as  if 
men  were  not  a  little  inclined  to  go  back  to 
that  system  which  produced  the  simply  usef  ul, 
for  in  all  purely  engineering  works,  except 
by  accident,  and  after  additions,  the  purely 
useful    alone  is   sought  after  or  thought 
about.     It   is    the    same    in    matters  of 
political  economy,  and  with  aU  which  the 
political  economist  has  to  do.    It  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  useful  that  he,  in  the  main, 
thinks  about ;  appearing  to  regard  the  pro- 
duction of  the  beautiful  almost  as  though  it 
were  a  waste  of  the  productive  powers  of 
man.  "Why,"  some  of  them  have  said — to  put 
an  extreme  case — "  Why  occupy  ground  as  a 
flower-garden,  producing,  as  it  can  do,  nought 
but  pretty  things,  but  useless,  while  the  same 
ground  might  be  so  usefully  occupied  with  food- 
producing  grain,  or  potatoes — things  necessary 
and  useful  ?    Why  sacrifice  the  useful  to  the 
beautiful  ?  "    The  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Whately,  sometimes  put  this  proposition  in 
very  striking  ways.    Generally,  he  thought 
that  of  all  the  waste  of  time  and  materials 
which  could  well  be,  the  very  greatest  was 
that  in  which  so  much  of  labour  and  time 
and  materials  were  spent  in  the  production 
of  objects  which  were  to  pass  away  almost 
momentarily,  as  fireworks — so  much  profitless 
labour.    An  ornamented  cake  was  another  of 
his  aversions,  only  to  be  eaten,  and  the  orna- 
ment thrown  away.     Whately  was  a  rigid 
political  economist,  and  came  down  sometimes 
very  hard  indeed  on  the  Ricardos  and  MiUs 
of  the  economical  world.    Generally  we  may 
say  that  the  political  economist  is  averse  to 
expending  energy  on  the  production  of  the 
merely  eye-gratifying  sense  of  beauty  per  se. 
But  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  was  certainly  an  exception 
to  this  hard  rule.    Mr.  MUl  must  have  had  a 
very  keen,  though  perhaps  humble,  sense  of 
the  beautiful.    He  was  a  botanist,  and  his 
great  delight  at  Avignon  was  in  the  collecting 
and  arranging   of  humble  wild  plants — not 
cultivated  flowers,  but  modest  wild  plants. 
This  is  worth  noting.    A  person  must  be  dull 
indeed  who  does  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  the 
full-blown  rose ;  but  to  see  into  the  beauty  of 
wild  flowers  and  weeds  demands  a  deeper 
faculty,    and  a  longer  time  to  exercise  it 
in  ;  for  such  modest  beauty  demands  time  and 
a  high  faculty  sometimes  to  see  it  at  all.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  us  that  this  love  _  of 
humble  botany,  side  by  side  with  his  high 
philosophical    and   economical  studies  and 
speculations,  formed  a  singiilarly  touching  trait 
in  the  amiable  character  of  the  great  econo- 
mist who  has  just  passed  away.    It  should  be 
interesting  to  the  artist  in  these  days  of  "  pre- 
cedent ;"  for  the  time  may  come  when  even 
the  wild  flowers  of  the  earth  may  find  a  place 
in  high  art — perhaps  in  architecture!  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer    says  that   in  Mr.  Mill's 
mind,    emotionally   considered,   the  higher 
sentiments  were  unusually  predominant,  and  it 
must  have  been  so  ;  for  to  see  into,  however 
dimly,  the  more  hidden  beauties  of  an  infinite 
nature,  most  surely  demands  them  in  all  their 
power.     He   arranged   and   collected  these 
almost-hidden,  but  if  closely  looked  at,  rarely 
beautiful  objects,  with  a  real  and  earnest  love 
for  them,  and  with  a  keen  appreciation  of 
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their  beauty  and  never-ending  variety.  It 
was  really  the  communing  of  a  great  mind 
■with  Nature  herself  when  and  while  at  her 
own  work,  uninfliienced  and  unalloyed  by  the 
artifices  of  cultivation  and  the  too  often 
spoiling  hand  of  man ! 

But  now  of  Mr.  Mill's  great  book — artistic 
book — "  On  Liberty."  In  this  admirable  book 
Mr.  Mill  has  had  mainly  in  view  to  point  out 
the  all-comprehensive  valueof  "  indi ciditality 
and  the  danger  there  is  in  these  days  of  com- 
bination and  united  effort,  of  the  loss  of  the 
individual  in  the  mass.  He  has  named  this 
book  "  On  Liberty,"  a  phrase  a  little  ambigu- 
ous perhaps,  but  liberty  it  means,  in  the 
widest  and  most  gloriously  useful  sense  of  that 
word.  Mr.  Mill  inculcates  in  this  book  the 
all-comprehensive  doctrine  of  individual 
liberty ;  we  must  repeat  the  word,  individual 
liberty  of  thought,  and  word,  and  action  ;  and 
he  shows  that  to  develop  human  character  it 
is  necessary  that  the  individual  should  work 
out  his  own  destiny  in  his  own  way,  and  not 
as  a  mere  copy  of  the  "  society  "  about  him. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  a  subject 
more  important  to  the  future  of  humanity  than 
this,  and  we  would  willingly  dwell  on  it, 
but  it  must  be  in  its  artistic  bearings  that  it 
is  here  of  interest  and  importance.  "We  do 
not  think  that  the  phrase  "fine  art"  occursonce 
through  the  whole  of  this  famous  essay,  nor 
has  Mr.  Mill  radicated  in  any  way  its  bearings 
on  art  and  art  action ;  but  the  truth  is  that  it 
is  here  that  the  great  principle  he  iaculcates 
finds  its  highest — -certainly  one  of  its  most 
useful — applications.  It  wiU  one  day,  perhaps, 
make  this  essay  the  text-book  of  the  artist. 
For  art,  in  its  true  sense  (to  exist  at  all,  as  we 
have  always  contended)  must  be  the  product  of 
individualism,  and  the  artist  must  be  at  liberty 
to  work  out  his  own  thoughts  in  his  own  way  ; 
for  it  is  not  until  you  see  the  artist's  indi- 
vidual work,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  you 
can  get  at  the  artistic  power  that  is  in  him. 
It  is  not,  as  is  now  thought,  in  these  art- 
manufacturing  days,  that  a  great  picture  can 
be  produced  by  the  combined  efforts  of  many 
under  one  direction,  thus  destroying  the  in- 
dividualism of  each  subordinate  artist ;  it  is 
by  giving  to  each  man  his  own  proper  work  to 
do,  and  by  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  think  and 
work  it  out  in  his  own  way,  that  real  and 
hond-fide  art  is  to  be  produced.  There  is  no 
other  way.  And  Mr.  Mill  has  shown  in  this 
book,  that  to  get  at  individual  character  you 
must  give  the  iadividual  liberty  to  develope  it 
— i.e.,  in  his  own  way,  and  not  as  the  mere 
follower  and  imitator  of  the  little  group  of 
people  who  may  happen  to  surround  him. 
Nothina:  can  possibly  surpass  the  importance 
of  this  principle,  and  Mr.  Mill  has  developed 
and  worked  it  out  in  this  book  in  a  truly 
masterly  way.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  in  life,  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant book  that  has  been  given  to  the  world 
in  this  our  generation  ;  and  that  to  go  by  it, 
whether  as  artist  or  no,  is  to  unfold  one's  own 
character  naturally,  and  usefully,  and 
strongly.  To  the  true  artist,  it  must  be  all 
ia  all,  in  exact  proportion  as  he  makes  it  his 
own,  and  is  guided  by  it,  and  wills  to  work 
according  to  it. 

Much  more,  indeed,  might  be  said  on  this 
fruitful  theme  ;  but  there  is  one  thought  of  our 
philosophic  thinker  which  has  not  a  little  to  do 
with  art  and  artists.  It  occurs,  we  think,  in  the 
Political  Economy — a  little  out  of  place,  one 
would  have  imagined,  but  not  the  less  valu- 
able and  poetically  true  on  that  account.  It 
is  a  real  and  trUe  artistic  idea.  It  is  this : 
that  it  has  been  so  ordered  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  of  creation  itself,  that  the  whole 
of  the  earth's  surface,  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  it,  cannot,  happily,  be  cultivated,  and 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  utility.  It  is 
good,  says  this  philosophic  thinker,  that  there 
are  solitudes  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  places 
that_  cannot  be  cultivated  or  built  upon,  or 
"M<i7tsefZ"  in  any  way.  It  is  indeed  so.  Nature 
wni  not,  cannot,  altogether  abandon  the  world 
to  the  artificial.     Mountain-tops  buried  in 


clouds,  and  clothed  in  eternal  ice,  remain  so 
everlastingly.  "Whole  tracts,  as  he  says,  of 
hot  and  barren  sand  cannot  be  brought  into 
subjection,  and  laid  out  in  potato-fields.  The 
Polar  ice  defies  and  shuns  even  the  eyesight  of 
man,  and  will  not  reveal  the  secrets  of  its 
solitary  and  sUent  existence,  and  it  is  in 
scenes  like  these  alone  that  the  highest  artistic 
power  finds  its  truest  and  its  greatest  work, 
and  its  sublimest  inspiration.  This  was 
indeed  a  fine  thought  of  this  gentle  and  good 
man,  and  shows  that  the  "hard  and  dry"  of 
political  economy  could  not  quench  the  poetic 
fervour  of  his  nature.  C.  B.  A. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  COLLEGE. 

SIR  JOSIAH  MASON,  who  has  already  built 
and  endowed  an  orphanage  at  Erdington, 
near  Birmingham,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  has  now  arranged  to  erect  and  endow 
a  Scientific  College  in  Birmingham,  on  which 
will  probably  be  expended  at  least  an  equal 
amount.  All  the  arrangements  for  this  munifi- 
cent gift  have  been  completed.  The  site  has  been 
secured,  and  the  deed  of  foundation  duly  enrolled 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  from  which,  and  other 
sources,  we  gather  the  following  account  of  the 
objects  and  intentions  of  the  founder.  The  first 
clause  in  the  deed  furnishes  us  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  founder's  life.  From  this  we  learn  that  he 
was  born  at  Kidderminster  (February  23rd,  1795), 
and  from  his  earliest  youth  was  engaged  in  earn- 
ing his  livelihood.  He  was  first  a  shoemaker, 
then  a  baker,  and  then  a  carpet  weaver  at  Kidder- 
minster. At  the  age  of  20  he  went  to  Birming- 
ham, where,  until  he  was  40,  he  was  a  jeweller 
and  gilt-toy  maker.  He  was  then  introduced 
into  his  present  business  of  steel  split  ring  and 
key  ring  making  "  by  his  good  friend  Samuel 
Harrison,  the  first  inventor  of  steel  split  rings." 
Mr.  Mason  states  that  this  "introduction  was  the 
foundation  of  all  his  subsequent  worldly  pros- 
perity." Having  succeeded  to  this  business,  he 
added  to  it  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens,  •'  both 
of  which  businesses  he  hath  ever  since  continued." 
lu  1842  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  G.  R. 
Elkington,  as  electro-platers  and  gilders,  under 
the  firm  of  "  Elkington  and  Mason,"  and  then  in 
the  business  of  copper  smelting,  under  the  firm  of 
"Mason  and  Elkington."  This  partnership  was 
dissolved  on  the  11th  of  January,  1858.  During 
his  long  experience  as  a  manufacturer,  Mr.  Mason 
became  deeply  convinced  of  the  want  of,  and 
necessity  for,  *'  thorough  systematic  scientific  in- 
struction, specially  adapted  to  the  practical, 
mechanical,  and  artistic  requirements "  of  the 
Midland  district,  and  this  want  he  has  deter- 
mined to  devote  a  portion  of  his  remaining 
propei'ty  to  supply.  With  a  feeling  which  is 
alilve  honourable  and  natural,  he  has  provided 
that  its  benefits  shall  be  bestowed  upon  certain 
pupils  of  his  orphanage,  and  on  persons  born  in 
Kidderminster,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  in  Bir- 
mingham, the  town  in  which  he  acquired  his 
wealth,  his  object  being  to  connect  the  college 
with  the  orphanage,  and  to  commemorate  his  own 
connection  with  the  two  places  named.  The  in- 
stitution is  to  be  called  "  Josiah  Mason's  College," 
or  "  Josiah  Mason's  College  for  the  Study  of  Prac- 
tical Science."  A  preparatory  school  may  be 
added  to  the  college,  and  the  instruction  to  be 
given  is  strictly  confined  to  subjects  specially 
adapted  to  the  "  practical,  mechanical,  and 
artistic  requirements "  of  the  Midland  district, 
more  particularly  the  boroughs  of  Kidderminster 
and  Birmingham.  Regular  systematic  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  given  in  mathematics,  abstract 
and  applied ;  physios,  both  mathematical  and 
experimental ;  chemistry,  theoretical,  practical, 
and  applied ;  the  natui-al  sciences,  especially 
geology  and  mineralogy,  with  their  applica- 
tion to  mines  and  metallurgy ;  botany  and 
zoology,  with  special  application  to  manufactures ; 
and  physiology,  with  special  reference  to  the  laws 
of  health.  This  last  provision  will  make  the  Rev. 
Canon  Kingsley's  heart  beat  with  joy.  The 
English  French,  and  German  languages  will  also 
be  taught,  and  we  trust  that  Spanish  will  be  added. 
The  trustees  have  power  to  include  mechanics 
and  architecture  and  all  other  subjects  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  founder.  Mere 
literary  education  and  instruction  are  excluded, 
as  well  as  all  teaching  of  theology  and  subjects 
purely  theological  These  limitations  are  declared 
to  be  "  fundamental "  and  absolute.  And  no 
principal,  professor,  teacher,  or  other  officer  of 


the  college  is  ever  to  be  called  upon  to  make  any 
"  declaration  as  to  or  submit  to  any  test  whatever 
of  their  religious  or  theological  opinions,"  nor  are 
these  in  any  wise  to  be  considered  either  as  quali- 
fications or  disqualifications  for  holding  any  oflBce, 
fitness  to  give  the  instruction  required  being  the 
sole  and  only  test.  Provision  is  also  made  for 
giving  lectures  and  opening  classes  for  popular 
or  unsystematic  instruction,  at  which  the  attend- 
ance shall  be  open  to  all  persons,  "without  dis- 
tinction of  ago,  class,  creed,  race,  or  sex."  Tha 
admission  of  regular  students,  when  properly  quali- 
fied, is  provided  for  in  the  following  manner: — Pre- 
ference to  be  given  to  candidates,  "  otherwise 
eligible,"  who  have  been,  or  are  at  the  time,  in- 
mates of  Josiah  Mason's  Orphanage.  These 
students  will  be  classified  as  the  "Orphanage 
Students."  If  at  any  time  those  form  one-fifth 
of  the  number  of  regular  students,  then  pre- 
ference shall  be  given  to  candidates  born  in  Bir- 
mingham and  Kidderminster,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  the  former  place  and  one  to  the  latter. 
Although  no  students  are  to  be  selected  who  are 
not  wholly  or  principally  dependent  on  their  own 
skill  and  labour  for  a  livelihood,  or  upon  the 
support  of  parents  or  other  persons,  the  founder 
is  particular  in  dispelling  the  supposition  that 
the  poorer  classes  are  to  be  considered  as  having 
any  exclusive  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  institu- 
tion. His  object  being  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  manufactures  and  industry  of  the  country, 
especially  of  the  two  towns  so  frequently  named, 
the  college  will  be  open  to  qualified  persons  of 
all  classes  who  have  to  rely  on  science,  art, 
or  manufacture  for  a  livelihood,  "  especially 
the  more  intelligent  youth  of  the  middle  class.' 
Provision  is  also  made,  when  the  funds  permit  it, 
to  provide  instruction  for  females  as  well  as  males. 
The  other  clauses  of  the  deed,  which  altogether 
number  83,  relate  to  the  practical  management  of 
the  college,  specify  the  nature  of  the  property  form- 
ing the  endo  wment,and  regulate  the  appointment  of 
trustees  and  officers.  In  the  last  clause  power 
is  taken  to  apply  for  a  Royal  Ohai'ter  or  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
trust.  The  site  selected  for  the  college  is  in 
Edmund-street.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  close  to  the  town-hall,  the  Centre  Free 
Libraries,  the  Midland  Institue,  the  new  Post 
Office,  and  the  proposed  Corporation  buildings. 
The  land  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  value,  and 
the  generous  founder  has  already  laid  out  up- 
wards of  £20,000  on  the  site.  He  has  also  con- 
veyed landed  property  producing  about  £600  a 
year,  and  there  is  a  clause  in  the  deed  in  which 
he  states  it  to  be  his  intention  to  devote  by  his 
will  more  additional  funds  for  the  use  of  the 
college.  The  total  amount  of  this  noble  endow- 
ment cannot,  therefore,  be  positively  stated,  as  it 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  circumstances. 
Enough,  however,  has  already  been  done  to  render 
the  "Josiah  Mason  College "  one  of  the  most 
princely  gifts  yet  made  to  posterity  in  England 
by  any  of  her  wealthy  sons. 

Metropolitan  Improvements. — The  Vestry  of 
S.  Marylebone  are  about  to  consummate  a  long- 
projected  improvement  at  the  east  end  of  the 
parish  by  the  continuation  of  High-street  and 
Thayer-street  through  James-street  to  Wigmore- 
street,  and  so  on,  to  Oxford-street,  thus  clearing 
away  a  cul  de  sac  in  James-street,  long  a  squalid, 
dirty  locality,  and  a  source  of  great  nuisance  to 
the  neighbourhood,  and  opening  out  a  line  of 
thoroughfare  from  the  Regent's  Park  and  Maryle- 
bone-road  to  Oxford-street.  It  is  proposed  to 
construct  the  street  60ft.  in  width,  and  lay  out 
the  surplus  land  suitably  for  private  residences 
of  first-class  character,  embracing  all  the  modern 
requirements,  being  erected  upon  it.  The  works 
will  be  commenced  immediately,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Eales,  the  architect,  and  an  early 
completion  of  this  important  improvement  may 
now  be  looked  forward  to.  The  Vestry  have  also 
under  consideration  a  plan  by  Mr.  Eales  for  an- 
other very  great  improvement  at  the  west  end  of 
the  parish,  long  needed,  by  the  levelling-up, 
widening,  and  opening  out  Litte  James-street — 
or  "  Little  Hell,"  as  it  is  more  familiarly  known 
in  its  locality — also  Charles-street,  Lisson-grove, 
into  Devonshire-street  and  Salisbury-street, 
making  a  continuous  thoroughfare  from  tha 
Marylebone-road  to  New  Chuixh-street,  and 
opening  out  the  east  end  of  Manning  and  Suffolk- 
places.  This,  with  the  new  schools  about  to  be 
erected  by  the  London  School  Beard  in  Bell- 
street,  will  be  one  of  the  best  improvements, 
morally,  socially,  and  sanitary,  that  has  lately 
been  projected  ia  the  Metropolis. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PROrOBED   CIIUKCH  OF    8.  MARK,   800TII  SiriELDS. 

Among  our  lithographic  illustrations  will  bo 
found  a  porspoctivo  view  and  plan  of  a  com- 
petitive dosign.  for  this  building  recently  sub- 
mittod  by  Messrs.  Sulman  and  Rhodes,  of  Hasing- 
hall-stroot,  City.  Although  there  is  nothing 
particularly  original  architecturally  in  tho  do- 
sign,  wo  think  it  a  good  attempt  at  church- 
planning  for  congregations.  On  the  plan  ma,y 
bo  soon  tho  arrangemont  of  seats  usual  in 
churches ;  everyone  has  a  clear  view  of  tho  pulpit, 
and  also,  all  but  a  few  near  tho  vestry  and  organ, 
of  the  altar.  Ample  and  clear  means  of  entrance 
and  exit  have  been  especially  provided,  an  aroaded 
narthex  being  arranged  for  this  purpose.  Seat- 
ing is  shown  for  530  people,  exclusive  of  choir 
stalls  •  20in.  is  the  ample  allowance  given  to  each 
person,  the  seats  being  3ft.  from  back  to  back. 
The  walls  are  of  random-coursed  stone,  with  free- 
stone dressings,  and  the  roofs  covered  with 
Westmoreland  slates. 

PRIMROSE-HILL  SCHOOLS,  FOR  THE  LEEDS  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

These  schools  will  be  completed  in  August,  and 
are  the  second  schools  erected  by  the  Leeds 
School  Board  on  the  broad  system,  and  the  only 
schools  two  stories  in  height  built  by  the,  Board. 
The  length  of  each  school-room  is  41-6ft.,  and  the 
■width  30ft.  There  are  three  classrooms  to  each 
department,  which  accommodate  half  the  full 
number  of  children,  and  the  average  is  10ft 
per  child  in  school  and  classrooms.  The  ac- 
commodation is  for  700  children.  There  are 
covered  playgrounds  under  the  classrooms  on 
the  upper  floor,  and  the  usual  conveniences  in 
the  yards.  The  materials  are  red  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  will 
be  about  £6000.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
William  Perkin  and  Sons,  of  20,  Park-square, 
Leeds. 

S.  MICHAEL'S  CHURCH,  BOURNEMOUTH. 

In  reference  to  this  church,  an  illustration  and 
plan  of  which  appeared  in  our  last  impression,  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  writes  : — 

"  I  really  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  Bourne- 
mouth Church.  It  is  to  be  a  very  simple,  common- 
place thing — trusting  to  its  size  and  proportion 
for  any  dignity  it  may  have — which  won't  be 
much.    I  am  just  ofi  for  a  very  small  holiday. 

"  The  church  is  about  to  be  erected  on  a  site  on 
the  West  Cliff.  The  materials  will  be  mainly 
concrete  and  Bath  stone ;  the  concrete  arranged 
■with  thin  courses  of  stone  at  intervals.  From 
the  exposed  nature  of  the  situation,  it  has  been 
considered  desirable  to  keep  the  general  ch-a- 
racter  of  the  work  very  plain  and  simple. 

"  R.  Norman  Sha-w." 

CHURCH     OP     S.    ■\VILFRID,  YORK — DETAILS  OF 
STALLS. 

We  givo  this  week  the  concluding  sheet  of  our 
series  of  illustrations  of  this  church.  The  sheet 
this  week  consists  of  details,  which  are  carved  in 
oak.  The  angel  finials  are  represented  with 
musical  instruments,  and  the  terminations  of  the 
bench-ends  symbolise  Evangelists.  They  were 
executed  by  Mr.  Hayball,  of  Sheffield,  from  draw- 
ings by  the  architect,  Mr.  Geo.  Goldie,  of  Ken- 
sington-square, London. 

DOMESTIC  PLATE. 

We  illustrate  this  week  a  number  of  designs 
drawn  by  Mr.  J.  Moyr  Smith  for  Messrs.  Cox  and 
Sons,  for  domestic  plate,  with  a  Gothic  feeling  to 
rival,  as  prizes  for  races  and  as  ornaments  of  the 
table,  the  debased  Classic  plate  so  generally  used. 
Enamels,  opaque  or  transparent,  are  intended  to 
be  introduced,  by  the  champleve  process. 

s.  Gregory's  church  and  monastery,  down- 
side, NEAR  BATH. 
We  give  a  double-page  N.E.  view  of  these 
buildings.  The  Downside  Monastery  is  a  large 
establishment  for  the  English  Benedictines  at- 
tached to  their  college;  the  monastery  proper 
has  been  till  now  a  temporary  one  in  the  "  old 
house." 

The  floor  of  monastery  is  on  a  level  with  the 
first  floor  of  the  college,  and  the  cloisters  continue 
all  round  on  that  level.  The  west-wing  contains 
the  calefactory  and  lecture-rooms  on  ground 
floor,  and  cells  on  the  upper  floor.  The  church 
occupies  the  north-side  of  quadrangle,  and  the 
east  wing  contains    sacristies,  chapter-house, 


prior's  rooms,  guest-rooms,  entrance,  and  the 
monks'  refectory.  Tho  largo  gable  running  oast 
[ind  west  at  this  point  is  tho  boys'  refectory,  and 
tho  buttery  is  placed  so  as  to  servo  both.  There 
are  cellars  and  offices  under  the  boys'  refectory, 
and  a  dormitory  above.  Tho  kitchen  and  _  ser- 
vants' offices  run  west  from  hero.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  new  building  is  an  enlargement  of 
the  college,  with  a  dormitory  tho  entire  length 
of  tho  top  story.  Tho  library  is  a  separate  buihi- 
and  only  connected  by  a  low  cloister.  Tho 
church  consists  of  nave,  choir,  and  sanctuary, 
180ft.  by  28ft.  in  the  clear,  with  a  continuous 
arcade,  and  groined  in  stone.  The  aisles  run  round 
the  apse,  from  which  open  eight  chapels  besides 
the  Lady  chapel,  which  will  be  very  beautifully 
carried  out,  and  a  chauntry  in  north  transept  to 
the  late  Right  Rev.  D.  Morris,  O.S.B.,  Bishop  of 
Trebizondo,  who  is  buried  at  Downside,  and  will 
be  translated  to  a  tomb  in  tho  north  wall.  ^  The 
south  transept  contains  the  organ,  which  will  be 
played  from  tho  choir.  The  tower  and  spiro  are 
at  the  end  of  this  transept  and  stand  out  cloar 
into  the  quadrangle.  Every  preparation  is  being 
made  to  groin  the  cloisters,  though  the  groins 
will  not  be  put  in  at  present. 

The  plan  of  this  monastery  is  an  attempt  to 
revive  something  of  the  arrangements  carried  out 
in  Mediseval  building.s,  and  the  church  especially 
is  treated  so  as  to  keep  up  a  severe  monastic 
character,  and  to  gain  that  solemn  effect  found  at 
Tynemouth  Priory  and  other  north-country  work. 
The  exterior  of  the  buildings  is  being  carried  out 
with  sawn  range  work,  of  Doulting  stone,  in 
moderately  thin  courses,  laid  with  a  thick  mortar 
joint.  Messrs.  Barnsley  and  Sons,  of  Birmingham, 
are  the  contractors,  and  Messrs.  Dunn  and 
Hansom,  of  Eldon-square,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
the  architects. 


wall  which  each  erected.  The  lecture  (which 
was  amply  illustrated  by  plans  and  photographs) 
was  concluded  with  interesting  details  of  some  of 
Mr.  Parker's  discoveries  of  remains  of  tho  ancient 
streets,  markot-placos,  and  other  buildings. 


THE  ARCHiEOLOGY  OP  ROME. 

THE  ■WALL  OF  AURELIAN. 

MR.  J.  H.  PARKER,  C.B.,  in  his  second  lec- 
ture on  the  Archaeology  of  Rome,  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  on  Tuesday  week,  re- 
sumed his    account  of  the  third  wall — that  of 
Servius  Tullius,  which  was  seven  miles  round, 
and  inclosed  the  seven  fortified  villages  in  one 
city.    The  remains  of  this  are  disappearing  day 
by  day,  through  the  progress  of  building,  but 
one  important  part  remains  tolerably  perfect — 
the  horn-work  at  the  east  corner  of  the  city,  on 
which  the  house  of  Sallust  was  built,  which  was 
the  weakest  point  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  and 
where  it  was  frequently  taken.  After  the  success- 
ful rebellion  of  Brutus,  the  people  refused  to 
continue  the  enormous  labour  requisite  to  carry 
out  the  wise  plans  of  the  kings,  which  would 
have  made  Rome  virtually  impregnable  for  a 
thousand  years.     Careful   examination  of  the 
foundations  shows  that  this  wall  was  built  upon 
older  earthworks,    Mr.  Parker  then  proceeded  to 
describe  the  fourth  wall  of  Rome,  usually  called 
the  wall  of  Aurelian,  thirteen  miles  long,  and 
50ft.  high,   built  upon  the    old  earthworks, 
or  mcenia   of    the    third    wall,    in    the  third 
century   of    the    Christian    era.      This  wall 
contained  corridors  for  the  sentinels,  and  towers 
at  equal  intervals.    It  crossed  the  river,  and  in- 
cluded two  forts,  the  Janiculum  and  the  Hadri- 
anum,  now  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  which  appears 
to  have  been  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  way. 
At  the  time   the  wall  of  Aurelian  was  built, 
Mr.  Parker  said  there  was  as  much  difference 
between  the  "  City  "  of  Rome  and  Rome  as  be- 
tween the  "  City  "  of  London  and  London  ;  but 
the  time  may  come  when  the  boundaries  of  the 
City  of  Rome  will  be  enlarged,  as  those  of  ^  Paris, 
to  the  outside  boundary  of  the  houses.  Several 
of  the  existing  gates  appear  to  be  older  than  the 
wall,  and  inscriptions  term  them  '■'  restorations," 
probably  made  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  who  enlarged 
the  Pomosrium,  the  space  between  the  inner  and 
outer  wall,  chiefly  occupied  by  public  gardens  and 
baths.    The  inner  wall  was  the  municipal  boun- 
dary, also  enlarged  by  different  emperors.  In 
Pliny's    time    there   were    thirty-seven  gates 
(eighteen  in  the  outer  wall,  twelve  in  the  inner 
one,  and  seven  which,  he  says,  "have  ceased  to 
be  ").    Gateway  fortresses,  added  by  Stilicho  in 
the  time  of  Honorius  (a.d.  -lOO),  were  rebuilt  by 
King  Theodoric,  a  great  benefactor  to  Rome.  The 
portions  of  this  wall,  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Goths,  were  restored  by  successive  Popes,  espe- 
cially by  Leo  IV.,  who  added  the  "  Leonine  city  " 
to  protect  tho  Vatican  and  connect  it  more  closely 
with  the  fortifications.    For  the  later  Popes,  we 
have  tho  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  parts  of  the 


TASTE  AND  ARTISTIC  JUDGMENT. 

PROFESSOR  SIDNEY  OOLVIN,  M.A.  (Slado 
Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  Cambridge),  recently 
lectured    at  tho    Royal    Institution,    "On  tho 
Limits  of  Certainty  in  Taste  or  in  Artistic  .Judg- 
ment."   Ho  began  by  alluding  to  the  difficulties 
which  beset  persons  who  desire  to  agree  in  their 
opinions  on  art,  and  the  little  help  afforded  by  the 
ordinary  definitions  and  canons.    Taste,  he  said,, 
is     the    sensibility    or    sum    of  sensibilities 
within     us     which     receives    pleasure  from 
tho  visible  work   of  man's  hands,  and  these 
differ.      Scientific   men,    who  are   so  familiar 
with  exactness,  undervalue  art  and  its  rules  for 
thoir  uncertainty,  but  the  nature  of  the  studies 
is  essentially  different.    Art  deals  with  feelings, 
not  with  facts.    Visible  objects  aro  studied,  and 
it  is  required  that  our  powers  of  seeing  and  ob- 
serving should  be  just  and  vivid  ;  but  there  aro 
two  modes  of  doing  this,  and  each  sensation  of 
sight   has   the   property  of  awakening  feeling 
within  the  mind  and  that  of  setting  the  mind 
to   compare   and    judge.      The  artist  cannot 
see   without   beginning   to   onjoy ;    the  phy- 
sicist cannot  see  without  beginning  to  reason. 
Thus  the  judgments  of  artists  are  merely  tho 
expression    of   their  pleasures,   and  therefore 
differ.    A  picture  is  admired  by  different  spec- 
tators for  very  different  reasons,  and  the  more 
complicated  it  is  the  more  multifarious  are  the 
sensibilities  excited.    Poetry  is  more  immediately 
and  unanimously  appreciated  than  fine  art,  and 
yet  it  deals  with  things  at  a  remoter  distance 
from  sight  and  touch  ;  so  that  we  agree  about  the 
the  description  of  pleasures,  yet  differ  about  the 
enjoyment.     Reynolds   divided  the  legitimate 
kinds  of  beauty  into  two— one  which  is  perma- 
nanent,  which  he  identified  with  nature  ;  the  other 
transitory  and    changing,   which  he  identified 
with  fashion  or  custom.    To  the  permanent  and 
standard  nature,  which  the  coosenting  common- 
sense  of  mankind  has  established,  he  says,_  you 
must  look  for  your  standard,  and  not  to  individual 
examples  in  actual  nature.    This,  Professor  Colvin 
said,  is  an  ideal  conception,  whereas  the  concep- 
tion of  nature,  as  a  thing  to  be  studied,  imitated, 
and  adhered  to  scrupulously,  is  an  essentially  real 
conception.    The  artistic  sense  of  man,  in  various 
races  and  agOF,  has  preferred  and  pursued  very 
different  classes  of  observations ;  and  it  is  to  the 
active  and  ingenious  powers  in  the  race  and  age 
being  set  on  to  produce  according  to  the  pre- 
ference of  the  sensitive  and  enjoying  ones,  that 
we  owe  those  arts  in  which  the  modes  of  inter- 
preting nature  and  feeling  beauty  vary  w-idely. 
From  tho  study  of  these  a  formula  of  experience, 
including  all  kinds  of  beauty,  may  be  obtained  ; 
but  it  will  not  help  us  in  the  actual  exercise  of 
artistic  judgment,  and  the  strict  analysis  of  a 
work  of  art  by  the  rules  of  the  sciences  involved 
in  it,  however  curious,  -would  afford  us  no  help  for 
the  action  of  taste.    Taste  works  by  direct  and' 
intuitive  decision  upon  the  merits  of  each  case. 
The  whole  sum  of  powers  which  coalesce  within 
us  to  form  a  taste  or  aptitude  for  artistic  judg- 
ment takes  cognisance  of  the  result  of  the  activi- 
ties which  have  gone  together  to  produce  the  work 
of  art  submitted  to  judgment.    There  are  two 
constituent  groups  of  powers  in  us — ^the  one  con- 
stitutes the  sense  or  feeling  of  what  the  work  is 
like,  and  the  other  the  knowledge  of  what  it 
means  and  tells.    The  only  exactness  or  certainty 
of  which  artistic  judgment  is  capable  comes  from 
the  conjoint  operation  of  these  two  groups  of 
powers  acting  together  in  equal  perfection — the 
sense  which  apprehends  the  least  subtleties  of 
beauty,  to  be  trained  by  attention ;  and  the  know- 
ledge'wb  ich  informs  us  upon  the  vital  force  and 
shades  of  meaning  behind  the  beauty,  to  be  trained 
by  culture  of  all  kinds.    From  theso^  is  derived 
true  artistic  judgment,   the  appreciation  of  good 
work  and  intolerance  of  bad:  and  from  these  will 
arise  forbearance  with  differences  in  taste  in  what 
is  really  good  art. 


The  rector  and  churchwardens  of  Guisborough 
Parish  Church,  having  in  contemplation  consider- 
able alterations  in  the  church,  have  called  in  the 
services  of  Mr.  C.  Noel  Armfield,  of  Whitby 
(diocesan  architect),  whose  report  and  designs  axe- 
now  under  consideration. 


The  BuiLbii-io  I^,hws.  May.30.I/S73. 
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VISIT  OP  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSO- 
CIATION TO  S.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  last,  at  3  o'clock,  a  very 
large  number  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  mot  at  the  north  door  of  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  it  having  been  announced  that  Mr. 
Penrose,  the  respected  "Surveyor  to  the  Fabriok," 
had  promised  to  conduct  them  over  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  building.  Proceeding 
first  of  all  to  the  choir,  Mr.  Penrose  explained 
the  alterations  which  were  effected  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  in  order  to  bring  the  Communion- 
table further  westward.  Before  these  alterations 
the  Communion-table  was  placed  in  the  apse.  The 
removal  of  the  Communion-table  had  necessitated 
the  removal  of  the  stalls  two  bays  further  westward. 
The  next  step  waste  divide  the  organ,  which  was 
originally  carried  on  a  screen  across  the  entrance 
to  the  choir,  and  to  place  it  half  on  one  side  and 
half  on  the  other,  so  as  to  allow  of  an  uninter- 
rupted view  being  obtained  from  end  to  end  of 
the  building.  Some  of  the  carving  in  the  stalls, 
especially  that  in  the  long  frieze  in  the  centre, 
was  pointed  out  as  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grinling  Gibbons's  work.  Some  new  work  at  the 
west  end,  in  order  to  complete  the  stalls  up  to  the 
organ,  was  next  pointed  out ;  this  new  work  is 
of  course  in  harmony  with  the  older  portions  of 
the  stalls,  and  is  very  well  executed.  Bishop 
Blomfield's  tomb,  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir, 
was  hurriedly  glanced  at,  and  the  visitors  next  pro- 
ceeded to  the  nave.  Mr.  Penrose  remarked 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  first  design  for 
this  portion  of  the  cathedral  provided  for 
five  arches  in  the  nave,  neither  of  the  present  side 
chapels  forming  part  of  his  plan ;  but  these 
chapels  being  specially  required  by  the  Duke  of 
York  (afterwards  James  II.),  Wren  altered  his 
plan  to  three  main  arches  and  two  larger  com- 
partments, one  giving  access  on  the  north  to  the 
"  morning-prayer  "  chapel,  and  that  on  the  south 
leading  into  a  chapel  which  was  used  as  the  Con- 
sistory Court,  but  in  which  is  now  being  erected 
the  apparently  (at  last !)  soon-to-be-finished  monu- 
ment to  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  north 
recess  has  been  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
"  morning-prayer  chapel "  ever  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  cathedral,  and  is  still  used  for  that 
purpose.  Some  attempt  at  decoration  is  being 
made  on  the  east  wall  of  this  chapel,  the  whole  of 
the  space  being  divided  into  panels  by  gilding,  it 
being  intended  to  fill  up  the  panels  with  paintings 
— these  arrangements  being  made,  as  we  under- 
stand, quite  irrespective  of  the  proposals  now 
wholly  or  partially  before  the  public  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  whole  of  the  interior.  The  fine  brass 
candelabra  suspended  from  the  roof  of  this  chapel, 
came  from  the  lately-demolished  church  of  S.  Mil- 
dred in  the  Poultry,  and  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Bant- 
ing. The  Consistory  Court  having  ceased  to 
require  the  use  of  the  south  chapel,  or  recess,  in 
consequence  of  great  alterations  in  the  law 
business  connected  with  Doctors'  Commons,  it  was 
detei-mined  to  utilise  this  recess  by  erecting 
in  it  the  Wellington  monument,  which  is 
now  very  nearly  completed.  This  monu- 
ment (originally  designed  for  a  position  under 
one  of  the  great  arches  of  the  dome),  is  en- 
tirely of  white  marble  and  bronze.  The  marble 
framework  of  the  monument  is  all  fixed,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  bronze  work  also.  The  monu- 
ment will  be  a  very  fine  work  in  the  Cinque 
Cento  style,  the  sarcophagus  being  supported  on 
pedestals  between  columns  of  white  marble  sus- 
taining an  entablature  surmounted  by  a  group 
of  sculptured  figures.  At  either  end  of  the  monu- 
ment will  be  allegorical  groups  of  three  figures 
each.  The  monmnent  is  being  erected  from  a 
design  submitted  in  competition  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Stevens ;  but  the  work  having  proceeded  very 
slowly  for  some  years  past,  in  consequence,  among 
other  things,  6f  the  sculptor  having  sustained  a 
paralytic  stroke,  the  Government  last  year  took 
the  work  out  of  Mr.  Stevens's  hands,  and  entered 
into  a  contract  with  Messrs.  Collmann  &  Co.,  of 
George-street,  Portman-square,  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know, 
however,  that  the  work  will  not  suffer  by  this 
arrangement,  for  although  Messrs.  Collmann  are 
responsible  for  tho  completion  of  the  work,  they 
are  employing  Mr.  Stevens  to  finish  his  own  work. 
Proceeding  to  the  crypt,  the  visitors  looked  with 
interest,  not  to  say  i-everence,  on  the  tomb  of 
Wren,  the  great  architectui'al  genius  to  whom  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  Cathedral  were 
due.  Close  adjoining,  the  tombs  of  the  accom- 
plished Professor  Cockerell  (the  predecessor  and 
nominator  of  Mr.  Penrose  as  "  Surveyor  to  the 
Fabriok"),  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  J.  M.  W. 


Turner  were  pointed  out.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's tomb  was  then  visited,  Mr.  Penrose  remark- 
ing that  the  large  sarcophagus  of  red  (Cornish) 
porphyry  in  which  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
"  Iron  Duke  "  are  contained  was  cut  out  of  one 
single  block.  Nelson's  tomb,  which  occupies  a 
position  in  tho  crypt  immediately  beneath  the 
centre  of  the  domo,  was  next  visited,  Mr.  Penrose 
remarking  that  the  surmounting  sarcophagus 
was  brought  to  England  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who 
intended  it  for  his  own  tomb.  This  sarcopha  gus  does 
not  contain  the  body  of  Nelson,  which  lies  below. 
The  visitors  next  inspected  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's funeral-oar— a  gigantic,  lumbering,  six- 
wheeled  vehicle,  weighing  some  fifteen  tons,  and 
made  chiefly  of  bronze,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Semper.  This  stately  vehicle,  with  the  rich  pall 
and  other  gorgeous  paraphernalia  of  State  under- 
takery,  is  kept  in  a  sort  of  "  lying-in-state " 
museum  formed  by  one  of  tho  compartments  ^  of 
the  crypt,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with 
funereal  trappings.  The  visitors  next  proceeded 
upstairs  to  the  south  transept,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded up  the  wide  .spiral  staircase  leading  to 
the  "  Whispering  Gallery  "  of  the  dome,_  stopping 
on  their  way  to  inspect  the  fine  geometrical  stair- 
case (now  under  repair)  in  tho  south-west  tower. 
This  staircase  was  reached  by  passing  along  the 
space  between  the  vaulting  and  the  timbers  of 
the  south  aisle  roof,  answering  to  the  triforium 
in  a  media3val  cathedral,  except  that  there  are 
no  openings  into  the  nave.  Retracing  their  steps, 
the  visitors  proceeded  higher  up  to  the  ex- 
ternal gallery  round  the  colonnade  supporting 
the  dome,  and  thence  went  upw-ards  the  ex- 
ternal gallery  at  the  top  of  the  dome  and  at  the 
apes  of  the  great  cone  of  brickwork  which  sup- 
ports the  lantern.  This  gallery  is  reached  by 
light  spiral  staircases  of  iron  running  up  in  the 
space  (which  is  almost  in  total  darkness)  between 
the  cone  of  brickwork  and  the  timbers  of  the 
external  dome.  Here  and  there,  where  a  .few 
rays  of  light  penetrated,  it  was  possible  to  see 
something  of  the  consti'uction  of  the  cone  of 
brickwork,  and  the  workmanship  and  the 
materials  seem,  as  they  need  to  be,  of  the  best 
description.  The  visitors  did  not  proceed  any 
higher  up,  as  the  upper  part  of  the  lantern  and 
tlie  ball  and  cross  are  at  present  under  repair.  The 
members  having  explored  the  nave-roof,  Mr. 
Penrose  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  proposed  decora- 
tions of  the  cathedral,  remarking  that  the  gilding 
and  other  ornamentation  which  has  been  put  on 
so  far  is  merely  tentative.  In  reply  to 
a  question  on  the  subject,  he  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  effect  of  the  gilding,  as  carried  out 
so  far,  was  not  to  detract  from,  but  rather  to 
add  to,  the  scale  of  the  building,  by  its  brilliancy 
bringing  out  into  relief  details  which  were 
hardly  discernible  before  gilding  was  applied. 
Mr.  Penrose  then  conducted  the  visitors  to  the 
Chapter  House  in  S.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  models  and  designs  which  he 
has  prepared  for  the  internal  embellishment  of 
S.  Paul's.  We  have  already  briefly  described  and 
commented  upon  Mr.  Penrose's  design,*  but  as 
the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  we  give  the 
entire  text  of  Mr.  Penrosere's  report  on  the 
subject  to  the  Committee  for  the  Completion  of 
the  Interior  of  the  Cathedral,  merely  premising 
that  nothing  is  yet  decided  upon.  Mr.  Penrose, 
an  accomplished  Classical  architect,  has  no  small 
right  to  be  consulted  as  to  a  scheme  of  decora- 
tion for  our  metropolitan  cathedral.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Burges  (who  is  at  present  in  Italy,  we 
believe,  engaged  in  making  studies  for  the 
scheme  he  is  to  submit  to  the  Committee)  is 
doubtless  well  versed  in  the  subject  of  Christian 
iconography,  and  if  the  work  is  ultimately  to  be 
can-ied  out  from  his  designs,  we  have  no  doubt 
he  will  prove  himself  artist  enough  to  thoroughly 
subordinate  party  feeling  and  predilections  of 
style  to  what  has  been  called  "  the  beauty  of 
fitness." 

Mr.  Penrose,  in  his  report  to  the  Committee, 
says  : — "  Quite  irrespective  of  the  question  of 
cost,  there  seem  to  be  only  two  ways  of  ornament- 
ing such  a  bl^ilding  as  S.  Paul's  :  one,  that  of  pro- 
fusely covering  every  available  space,  from  vault 
to'pavement,  with  siabjects  combined  with  enriched 
material  or  ornament;  the  other,  that  of  concen- 
trating the  chief  attention  on  certain  points  and 
leaving  much  of  the  framework  of  the  building 
unaltered,  proper  care  being  taken  to  connect  the 
ornamented  portions  by  adequate  but  subordinate 
embellishment.  In  designing  the  scheme,  of  which 
a  considerable  part  is  now  submitted,  conformity 
with  the  last-named  principle  has  been  arrived  at. 

*  BuiLBlua  News,  August  9,  1872,  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  107.  I 


There  aro  four  main  points  on  which  tho  orna- 
ment is  concentrated  :  (1)  tho  choir,  including 
the  apse  and  b.aldachino ;  (2)  the  dome  ;  (.3)  the 
painted  windows  at  the  ends  of  the  four  arms  of 
the  cross  ;  (4)  the  smaller  dome  at  the  west  end 
of  the  nave.  With  the  exception  to  some  extent 
of  the  last  mentioned,  much  less  display  of 
coloured  decoration  is  proposed  for  the  nave  and 
transepts  than  for  the  choir  and  domo.  Tlie  con- 
nection between  the  parts  more  elaborately 
treated  is  looked  for  from  the  vaulting,  which  is 
to  be  richly  worked  in  mosaic  throughout 
(although  colour  is  to  be  used  predominantly  in 
the  choir  and  the  dome),  and  from  tho  pavement 
and  the  attic  panels,  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
marble  inlay  is  contemplated.  Ceramic  orna- 
ment might,  however,  be  partly  substituted  for 
marble  inlay  in  the  attic  panels.  In  tho 
apse  real  marbles  aro  proposed  to  supersede 
the  painted  work  introduced  as  a  temporary 
expedient  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  This  would 
necessitate  the  carrying  on  the  marble  work  to 
some  extent  along  the  choir,  but  not  to  the  tran- 
septs or  nave  ;  and  the  principal  cornice  and  the 
pier  arches  and  their  supports  are  intended  to 
remain  Portland  stone,  as  at  present.  Some 
marbling  to  the  panels  and  plinth,  and  gilding  to 
the  soffits  of  the  arches,  would,  however,  pro- 
bably be  requisite.  The  object  aimed  at,  how- 
ever, is  to  connect  the  rich  work  in  the  vault  and 
clerestory  with  the  pavement,  with  no  great 
alteration  of  the  existing  framework — a  treat- 
ment which  not  only  appears  peculiarly  proper 
for  S.  Paul's,  but  has  the  advantage  of  having 
several  very  important  and  successful  analogies 
in  Italy,  As  respects  tho  windows :  there  are  at 
tho  east  end  eight  windows — five  already  occupied 
and  at  the  ends  of  the  two  transepts,  six  windows, 
all  unoccupied,  which  admit  of  being  treated 
pictorially  ;  but  the  glazing  of  nearly  all  requires 
to  be  altered  to  suitable  patterns,  only  seven  of 
these  windows  having  as  yet  been  done.  Tha 
designs  at  present  prepared  for  the  Committee 
are  shown  on  three  perspective  drawings,  and  a 
section  of  the  Cathedral  from  east  to  west  to 
serve  as  an  explanatory  diagram,  and  two  models. 
The  choir,  roof,  and  tribune  are  shown  by  one  of 
the  perspective  drawings  and  a  model  to  the 
scale  of  lin.  to  the  foot.  As  respects  colour, 
however,  the  vault  in  the  model  more  nearly 
represents  what  is  now  intended  for  the  nave  and 
transepts,  and  the  perspective  drawing  that  pro- 
posed for  the  choir.  The  principal  feature  in  the 
tribune,  after  tho  precedent  of  several  of  the  early 
Christian  churches,  is  the  colossal  figure  of  Our 
Lord,  with  the  signs  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  subjects 
in  the  apse  windows  are  those  combined  in  the 
verse  of  the  Litany,  '  By  thine  agony  and  bloody 
sweat,  by  thy  cross  and  passion,  by  thy  precious 
death  and  burial,  by  thy  glorious  resurrection 
and  ascension,  and  by  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  good  Lord  deliver  us ! '  In  connection 
with  these  subjects  are  the  figures  of  angals  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  clerestory  windows  of  the 
choir,  bearing  the  'Elements  of  the  Passion,'  such 
as  the  cross  and  scourge,  the  crown  of  thorns,  &c. 
The  pavement  in  the  apse  is  of  choice  marbles, 
forming  part  of  the  original  construction,  but  the 
pilasters  and  parts  of  the  walls  were  painted,  as 
mentioned  in  the  '  Parentalia,'  '  to  serve  the 
present  occasion.'  It  is  now  proposed  to  substi- 
tute real  for  the  painted  marbling.  The  group 
proposed  for  marble  intarsia  under  the  apse  win- 
dows is  from  a  design  by  the  Baron  de  Triqueti. 
The  baldachino,  of  which  there  is  both  an  un- 
coloured  model  and  a  coloured  perspective  draw- 
ing, is  composed,  so  far  as  it  can  be  recovered, 
from  an  imperfect  model  and  a  short  description, 
in  the  '  Parentalia.'  The  columns  and  entabla- 
ture are  intended  to  be  of  marble,  and  the  super- 
structure of  bronze.  The  dome  is  exhibited  by  a 
model  to  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot,  as  yet 
finished  only  as  respects  the  cupola,  and  by  a 
perspective  drawing.  The  figures  in  the  span^ 
drels  are  intended  to  be  the  four  major  prophets, 
and  the  four  Evangelists.  One,  that  of  S.  Matthew, 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Watts's  design,  already  executed 
in  mosaic,  and  three  of  the  major  prophets  from 
Mr.  Stevens's  designs.  The  others  are- mere 
sketches.  The  figures  in  the  cupola  are  by 
Mr.  Woodington,  by  whom  are  also  those 
m  the  upper  part  of  the  model  of  the  ea.st 
end.  The  subject  of  the  cupola  is  the  Te 
Deum.  There  are  two  main  horizontal  lines 
of  pictures,  with  eight  compartments  in  each,  the 
Apostles  being  seated  at  the  twelve  gates  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  in  groups  of  three.  These 
occupy  the  north-west,  north-east,  south-west, 
and  south-east  compartments  of  the  lower  range, 
those  towards  the  cardinal  points  being  devoted 
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to  tho  prophots  and  martyrs.  Above  those  are 
tho  angols,  Chonibim  and  Soraphim,  and  tho 
Powers  of  tho  hoavons,  roprosentod  by  angols 
bearing  tho  .signs  of  tlio  sun,  planets,  and  stars. 
These,  with  tho  worship  of  tho  Cross  and  of  tho 
Lamb,  occupy  tho  eight  uppor  compartments, 
the  last-named  subject  having  been  already  sug- 
gested by  tho  inscription  running  round  tho  friezo 
of  tho  drum,  'Worthy  is  the  L;imb  that  was 
slain  to  roooivo  honour  and  glory.'  The  wholo 
is  surmounted  by  a  continuous  ring  of  angels  and 
blessed  spirits  playing  on  various  instruments  of 
music  or  singing  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of 
Sabaotb."  The  interior  of  tho  cone  above  the 
cupola  is  intended  to  have  gold  stars  on  a  blue 
ground.  This  treatment  of  the  interior,  whilst 
preserving  the  general  framework  of  tho  archi- 
tecture with  very  little  alteration,  offers  very 
considerable  and  probably  sufBcient  spaces  for 
iconography,  i.e.,  arrangements  of  subjects ;  for, 
in  addition  to  the  figures  proposed  for  tho  apse 
and  choir,  the  great  west  door,  if  covered,  as  has 
been  proposed,  with  bronze,  admits  of  a  great 
series  of  Biblical  subjects.  The  exterior  might 
well  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  S.  Paul,  and 
the  interior  to  the  acts  of  the  other  Apostles. 
The  western  dome  offers  a  fine  scope  for  the 
Creation.  This  subject  was  first  proposed 
for  it  by  Archdeacon  Hale,  and  has  met 
with  very  general  acceptanco,  including  that  of 
Mr.  Burgos,  in  his  scheme  for  the  iconography  of 
the  cathedral.  Tho  north  and  south  chapels 
might  receive  on  their  panels  subjects  derived 
from  more  recent  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
panels  on  each  side  of  the  windows  of  the  aisles 
offer  places  suitable  for  historical  subjects  in 
bas-relief.  There  are  twelve  such  panels  in  the 
nave,  eight  in  the  transepts,  and  twelve  more  in 
the  choir.  There  would  still  be  spaces  below  for 
monumental  subjects  in  continuation  of  those 
which  have  already  been  commenced.  There  are 
twenty-two  windows,  including  one  in  the  north 
chapel,  and  two  north  and  south  of  the  western 
dome,  which  either  have  received,  or  admit  of 
receiving,  scriptural  subjects.  Lastly,  there  is 
the  great  dome,  with  its  eight  spandrels  and  its 
cupola,  which,  according  to  the  design  submitted, 
would  have  about  200  figures,  many  of  which, 
especially  the  apostles,  prophets,  and  martyrs  of 
the  lower  range,  would  admit  of  individuality  of 
treatment." 


COMPETITIONS. 


Leicester. — The  committee  of  management  of 
the  Leicester  Savings  Bank  have  selected,  from 
the  designs  sent  in  for  competition,  that  of  Mr. 
Edw.  Burgess,  of  Regent-street,  London. 

Liverpool. — -A  competition  for  School  Board 
schools  has  just  been  decided  here,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson  being  the  referee.  Messrs.  H.  and  A.  P. 
Fry,  40,  Castle-street,  Liverpool,  obtained  one  ; 
Mr.  E.  C.  Grayson,  of  Alexandra-buildings,  Liver- 
pool, another  ;  the  third  was  a  tie  between  Messrs. 
Aldridge  and  Deacon,  of  Sweeting-street,  and  Mr. 
Cook,  of  Lord-street,  who  are  again  competing. 

School  Board,  Wellington,  Salop.  —  In  a 
limited  competition  for  the  proposed  new  schools 
to  be  erected  at  Hadley  by  the  Wellington  School 
Board,  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Bidlake,  architects, 
of  Wolverhampton,  have  been  selected.  The 
plans  and  specification  have  been  approved  by 
the  Education  Department,  and  the  architects 
have  been  instructed  to  obtain  tenders. 

Schools  at  Yeovil,  Somersetshire. — Messrs. 
Keade  and  Goodison,  architects,  of  Yeovil,  have 
been  appointed  to  carry  out  the  new  schools  about 
to  be  erected  in  Reckleford-street,  Yeovil.  There 
were  eighteen  sets  of  plans  sent  in  by  various 
architects ;  these  were  at  first  i-educed  to  five  and 
then  to  two.  Eventually  the  hoard  decided  to 
adopt  the  plans  marked  "Practical,"  which  proved 
to  be  by  Messrs.  Reade  and  Goodison.  The  work 
is,  we  believe,  to  be  at  once  carried  out. 


A  Strong  Cement  for  Glass  and  Porce- 
lain.— Two  parts  of  isinglass  are  soaked  in  water 
until  well  swollen  ;  the  water  is  then  poured  off, 
and  isinglass  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  by  the  aid  of 
heat.  One  part  of  mastic  is  then  dissolved  in 
three  parts  of  alcohol  and  added  to  the  above 
solution ;  then  one  part  of  gum  ammoniacum. 
The  solution  is  well  shaken,  and  evaporated  to 
the  consistency  of  strong  glue,  when  it  solidifies 
on  coding.  For  use,  the  cement  and  the  articles 
themselves  must  be  warmed. 


A  Railway  prom  Eorope  to  India. — The  Con- 
stantinople correspondent  of  tho  Daily  JVew.-i 
announces  that  the  project  of  M.  do.  Lesseps  will 
in  a  few  days  bo  for-mally  submitted  to  the 
European  public  for  establishing  railway  com- 
munication between  Europe  and  India.  The  total 
length  requiring  construction  is  2, .350  mile.s, 
linking  together  Peshawur  and  Calcutta,  Lahore, 
Delhi,  Kurracheo,  and  Bombay.  Ho  estimates  the 
preliminary  expenses  at  Jj,O00,000  francs,  and 
calculates  that  two  years  must  bo  devoted  to 
survey.  It  is  stated  that  the  scheme  will  be 
introduced  to  the  world  by  the  Credit  Mobilior  of 
Paris. 

Fracture  op  Cast-Iron  Pier  Cylinders. — 
"  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  known,"  writes  Mr. 
John  C.  Trautwine,  C.E.,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  "  that  cast-iron  cylinders, 
composed  of  sections  bolted  together  through  in- 
side horizontal  flanges  and  filled  with  concrete,  as 
is  usual  when  employing  them  for  bridge  piers, 
&c.,  have,  in  several  instances,  in  the  United 
States,  cracked  or  split  asunder,  entirely  around 
their  circumference,  under  the  influence  of  severe 
cold  weather.  The  reason  of  this,  I  presume,  is 
that  the  outer  and  and  more  exposed  cylinder 
tends  to  contract  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  in- 
side and  more  sheltered  concrete,  and  that  the 
hold  which  the  inside  flanges  have  upon  the  solidi- 
fied concrete  in  which  they  are  imbedded  prevents 
the  contraction  from  taking  place  without  rupture 
of  cylinder.  Unless  suitable  means  be  applied  to 
prevent  this,  the  efficiency  of  such  cylinders  may 
be  much  impaired.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an 
inside  lining  of  vertical  wooden  staves,  projecting 
inwards  as  far  tho  flanges  do,  will  be  an  effective 
remedy.  Other  methods  will  no  doubt  present 
themselves.  My  object  is  merely  to  give  greater 
publicity  to  an  important  fact. 

The  Water  Supply  of  Blackwell's  Island 
(U.S.) — A  Difficulty  Overcome. — The  engineers 
of  the  American  Department  of  Public  Works 
have  recently  succeeded  in  solving  a  problem 
which  has  baffled  them  for  years — the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  supply  of  water  for  Blackwell's 
Island.  As  long  ago  as  18.50,  mains  were  laid 
conveying  water  from  the  Croton  aqueduct  to  the 
island,  but  their  small  diameter  (Gin.)  subjected 
them  to  the  action  of  frost,  and  also  rendered 
them  liable  to  be  detached  and  cai-ried  away  by 
the  anchors  of  vessels.  In  this  way  the  sections 
were  repeatedly  detached  and  had  to  be  renewed 
sometimes  once  or  twice  in  a  single  season.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  river  very  often  sank  to  thirty  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  motion  of  the  current  also 
abstracted  the  heat  from  the  pipe,  which  was  of 
iron,  to  such  an  extent  that  if  the  water  inside 
was  not  kept  running  it  almost  immediately  froze, 
which  it  repeatedly  did.  To  obviate  this,  at  one 
time  guttapercha  pipes  were  substituted,  but 
these,  in  addition  to  being  more  easily  broken  by 
the  anchors  of  vessels,  were  continually  being 
worn  through  by  the  current  rubbing  them  against 
the  rock-bottom  of  the  river.  The  main  recently 
laid  consisted  of  an  iron  pipe,  Gin.  in  diameter, 
encased  in  a  box,  formed  of  heavy  timber,  22in. 
square.  The  planks  were  firmly  welded  and 
riveted  together,  the  intervening  space  being 
filled  in  with  closely  packed  cement,  and  the 
whole  forming  a  single  ^continuous  mass  nearly 
1,300ft.  in  length.  The  total  weight  was  about 
200  tons.  The  river  at  this  point  is  1,140ft. 
wide  and  nearly  100ft.  deep,  while  the  current 
moves  at  least  six  miles  an  hour,  so  that  the  safe 
landing  of  this  enormous  mass  was  a  task  of  some 
difficulty.  The  means  used  were  a  dredge-boat 
of  100  horse-power,  worked  along  a  wire  cable 
l^in.  in  diameter,  and  two  powerful  tug-boats. 
Under  the  main,  at  intervals  of  every  75ft,,  were 
launching  ways,  and  men  were  distributed  all 
along  the  line.  In  case  of  the  breaking  of  the 
cable,  ropes  were  ready  at  hand  to  be  used  with 
tugs  alone.  A  successful  start  was  made,  and  by 
ten  o'clock  nearly  100  yards  of  the  mass  was 
projected  into  the  river.  Then  the  strain  on  the 
cable  proved  so  great,  that  a  pause  was  made  for 
slack-tide,  which  was  about  four  o'clock.  From 
that  time  forward  the  work  was  rapidly  pushed, 
and  did  not  cease  till  the  end  of  the  main  was 
securely  rested  on  a  stone  abutment  waiting  to 
receive  it  on  tho  island.  Water  was  let  in  soon 
afterwards,  but  turned  off  as  soon  as  it  was  per- 
ceived that  the  experiment  was  a  success. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  New  Court.s  ov  .Justice. — On  Friday 
last  Mr.  Grugouy  called  attention  to  the  delay 
in  the  building  of  the  Now  Coui'ts  of  .Justice, 
asking  Mr.  Ayrton  to  explain  the  causes  of  it, 
and  dwelt  on  tho  inconveniences  and  impedi- 
ments to  the  administration  of  justice  from  the 
want  of  concentration  of  tho  Courts.  Especially 
he  pointed  out  that  Lord  Selborne's  Judicature 
Bill  could  not  be  carried  out  while  the  Courts 
were  dotted  all  about  London. —  Mr.  0.  Morgan 
pointed  out  that  by  the  delay  we  had  lost  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  in  interest ;  and  that, 
owing  to  tho  rise  in  prices,  tho  building  would 
cost  at  least  15  per  cent,  more  than  if  it  had 
been  taken  in  hand  at  once. — Mr.  Goldney  com- 
mented on  the  cost  to  the  suitors  of  tho  long 
delay,  while  Mr.  H.  Palmer,  thought  admitting 
the  delay,  pointed  out  that  there  was  some  com- 
pensation in  tho  cutting  down  of  the  originally 
extravagant  design  of  the  Commission. — Mr. 
Ayrton  acknowledged  himself  alive  to  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  considerable  delay  in  carry- 
ing out  the  idea  of  concentrating  the  Courts  of 
Ju.stice,  but  repudiated  tho  responsibility  for 
himself,  the  Government,  and  Parliament.  Ho 
laid  it  on  the  Royal  Commission,  which — acting 
without  any  sense  of  responsibility — had  run  up 
the  estimates  from  one  million  and  a  half  to 
three  millions  and  a  quarter,  and  on  Mr.  Street, 
who  had  presented  a  design  of  unnecessary 
magnitude.  The  steps  necessary  to  bring  the  esti- 
mate and  designs  down  to  something  like  their 
statutory  limits — -which  Mr.  Ayrton  explained  in 
detail — occupied  till  March  of  this  year,  and  it 
was  only  in  February  this  year  that  he  was  able 
to  invite  tenders.  Those  tenders  were  now  under 
consideration,  but  the  public  interest  forbade  his 
going  further  into  this  part  of  the  question. 
Since  he  had  taken  the  matter  in  hand  there  had 
been  no  delay,  but  it  was  better  that  there  should 
be  a  slight  delay  than  that  we  should  rush  into 
an  unknown  expenditure.  Mr.  Street  thoroughly 
understood  that  he  was  to  do  what  he  was  told  in 
accommodating  his  designs  to  the  real  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  to  induce  the  House  to  placo  con- 
fidence in  his  management,  Mr.  Ayrton  related 
how  successfully  he  had  dealt  with  other  public 
buildings  in  the  same  spirit.  Before  the  vote  was 
taken,  he  promised  to  explain  his  latest  plans. — 
Mr.  B.  Hope  inveighed  against  cutting  down  the 
design  merely  to  meet  tho  rise  in  prices,  and  Mr. 
Goldsmid  also  spoke  in  the  same  sense,  and  de- 
fended Mr.  Street. — Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  alluding  to 
the  rnmour  that  the  Central  Hall  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  design,  and  that  the  accommodation  is 
to  be  curtailed,  urged  that  the  fulle.-5t  information 
of  the  alterations  should  be  laid  before  Parliament 
previous  to  the  tenders  being  settled. — Mr.  F. 
Powell  and  Alderman  Lawrence  strongly  con- 
demned the  paltry  economy  contemplated  by 
Mr.  Ayrton,  while  Mr.  E.  Smith  was  inclined  to 
think  he  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  not 
commencing  building  operations  at  this  unfavour- 
able time. 

The  Thames  Embankment. — Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot 
on  Tuesday  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  whether  it  was  true  that  the 
Board  proposed  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  land  in 
Cannon-row,  abutting  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, for  building  purposes,  thereby  preventing 
the  construction  of  an  approach  road  from 
Parliament-street  to  the  Embankment  by  the 
Whitehall  Club,  in  continuation  of  Derby-street  ? 
— Colonel  Hogg  replied  that  it  is  tbe  intention  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  to  dispose  of  the  vacant 
land  referred  to  for  building  purposes,  and  as 
that  land  is  immediately  between  the  Embank- 
ment and  Derby-street,  tho  construction  of  an 
approach  to  the  Embankment  from  that  street 
will  certainly  be  prevented.  The  question  of 
approach  referred  to  has  been  frequently  before 
the  Board,  but  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable 
to  undertake  the  work,  for  it  would  greatly 
diminish  the  value  of  their  land.  The  gradients 
of  the  existing  street  are  bad  ;  while  to  make  a 
suitable  thoroughfare  would  necessitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  whole  north  side  of  the  street,  in- 
volving an  expenditure,  in  the  Board's  opinion, 
more  than  the  value  of  tho  suggested  approach 
would  justify. 

Holly  Walk  Congregational  Chapel,  Leamington, 
was  re-opened  on  Sunday  week,  after  undergoing 
repairs  and  alterations  under  tlie  superintendence 
of  Mr.  George  Ingall,  architect,  of  Birmingham. 

A  new  company  are  about  to  carry  out  the  pier 
at  Heme  Bay  to  a  length  of  320ft.,  at  a  cost  of 
£2,000 
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CUURCirES   AND  CHAPELS. 

DUNBARTON. — On  tho  18th  of  May  anew  church 
at  Dabreocb,  Dimbarton,  wai  opened  for  public 
worship.  Tbo  style  is  Early  English  Gothic. 
Tho  plan  is  oblong;,  with  an  aisle  at  the  north- 
west and  a  spire  at  the  south-east,  under  which  is 
the  principal  entrance.  Across  tho  east  end  there 
is  a  gallery.  The  ]-oof  is  open,  with  its  timber 
stained,  as  is  also  woodwork  of  pews,  platform,  &c. 
A  three-light  window  behind  platform  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Keir,  of  Glasgow.  The  church 
is  seated  for  (i2b— 500  in  area,  and  120  in  gal- 
lery, and  costs  a  little  over  £2,000.  Architect, 
Mr.  John  MacLeod,  Glasgow. 

Ellei.  Grange. — The  new  church  of  S.  Mary, 
EUel  Grange,  near  Lancaster,  was  consecrated  on 
the  Feast  of  tho  Ascension.  The  style  is  Early 
Thii-teenth  Century  French,  and  the  church  is 
built  of  local  stone,  and  internally  finished 
thi-oughout  with  Bath  stone,  relieved  in  tho  arches 
and  other  details  with  blue  Burnley  and  rod 
stone.  All  tho  columns,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally, are  of  polished  granite  and  red  and 
green  marbles.  The  building  consists  of  a  nave 
■with  apsidal  chancel,  and  organ-chamber  pro- 
jected southwards.  Entrance  to  the  nave  is 
obtained  through  tho  tower  porch  and  richly 
arcaded  vestibule.  The  window  at  the  west- 
end  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing 
scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and 
the  side  windows  of  the  nave  are  of  stained  glass, 
on  which  are  depicted  the  Miracles  and  Parables 
of  our  Lord.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave  is  of  a 
pointed  waggon  form,  richly  decorated  in  colours 
and  gold.  On  the  sixteen  divisions  betweeu  the 
main  ribs  are  painted  half-length  figures  of  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles,  bearing  their  emblems. 
By  a  low  marble  wall  and  wrought  iron  and  brass 
screen  and  gates,  the  chancel  is  divided  from  the 
nave,  tho  chancel  terminating  eastward  in  a  semi- 
circular apse,  pierced  with  seven  lancet  windows 
filled  with  brilliant  stained  glass,  the  medallions 
containing  a  complete  series  of  subjects  from  the 
life  of  our  Saviour.  The  floor  is  of  marble  and 
encaustic  tiles,  and  the  whole  furniture  is  of  richly 
■worked  oak,  the  lectern  and  communion-rails 
being  of  polished  brass.  The  ceiling  is  elaborately 
decorated,  having  a  centre  figure  of  our  Lord  in 
glory  on  the  apse  roof,  and  angels  bearing  emblems 
of  the  Passion  on  the  choir  ceiling.  Seat  accom- 
modation is  provided  for  about  100  persons.  Ad- 
joining the  church,  towards  the  south-west,  is  the 
mausoleum  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  as 
the  church.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  sculptured 
subject,  representing  our  Lord's  Resurrection. 
The  designs  are  by  Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Audsley, 
architect?,  of  Liverpool. 

Exeter  Cathedral. — The  London  fund  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  Exeter  Cathedral  now 
amounts  to  about  £1,200,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
close  that,  as  also  the  Oxford  fund.  The  amount 
originally  rjquired  for  the  restoration  was 
£35,000— viz.,  25,000  for  the  choir  and  that  part 
of  the  edifloo  east  of  the  organ,  and  £10.000  for 
the  nave.  The  amount  promised  through  the 
Chapter  amounted  to  £21,100,  which,  with  the 
city  fund,  would  make  a  total  of  nearly  £31,000. 
Over  £4,000  is  still  required.  To  the  contractor 
has  been  already  paid  for  work  done  £14,779. 
It  is  proposed  to  do  a  deal  more  work  than  was  at 
first  contemplated.  The  Bishop's  throne  will  cost 
£500  and  the  organ  £800 — double  the  outlay 
originally  intended.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
special  funds  for  the  I'estoration  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  the  sole  cost  of  Lady  Rolle,  of  Bicton, 
the  four  memorial  windows  to  the  late  Bishop 
PhUlpotts  for  the  Lady  Chapel:  the  memoiial 
■window  for  the  east  end,  and  two  pulpits — the 
cost  of  which  will  be  £1,000 — as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  Bishop  Pattcson.  The  entire  restoration, 
■when  completed,  will  thus  cost  about  £40,000.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  raise  special  funds  for  the 
restoration  of  a  particular  part  of  the  edifice 
similar  to  the  memorial  windows  and  pulpits,  as 
also  for  the  organ. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. — The  reredos  pre- 
sented to  Gloucester  Cathedral  by  the  Masons  of 
tho  province  is  now  complete,  and  will  be 
formally  unveiled  on  Thursday,  the  5th  of  Jime. 
It  is  17  feet  six  inches  in  width.  A  horizontal 
line  of  carved  stone  extends  above  the  altar ; 
above  this  are  seven  niches  filled  alternately  with 
statues  and  sculptured  groups.  The  subjects 
from  left  to  right  are — "  Moses  bearing  the 


Tablets  of  the  Law";  group,  "The  Nativity"; 
"S.  Peter";  group.  "The  Ascension";  "  S. 
Paul "  •  group,  "  The  entombment  of  tho  Sav  iour  " ; 
"  DavitTbearing  the  Harp."  The  central  group, 
"The  Ascension,"  is  five  feet  in  height,  and  the 
side  groups  are  about  4ft.  Sin.  high.  Over 
tho  figures  and  groups  aro  canopies  ;  above  those 
are  three  opon  pinnacles,  with  statues  of  angels, 
and  surmounting  the  central  pinnacle  is  a  cross 
37  feet  from  the  floor.  The  sodilia  have  also 
boon  completed,  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott;  and  a  now  flooring  of  marbles  and  tiles  has 
been  laid  up  to  tho  altar  rail,  and  the  flooring 
within  the  rail  has  been  relaid,  the  old  tiles, 
some  of  which  bear  most  interesting  inscriptions, 
throwing  much  light  on  the  ancient  history  of  the 
sacred  pile,  being  wrought  in.  The  north 
transept  is  now  under  repair ;  and  Sir  Michael 
Beach  has  undertaken  to  have  the  great  north 
window  filled  with  painted  glass  as  a  memorial. 

Hanlet. — A  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  opened 
at  Hanley  on  Sunday  week.  The  building, 
which  is  Gothic  in  character,  was  designed  by 
Messrs.  Scrivener  and  Son,  architects,  Hanley. 
There  is  accommodation  for  300  persons.  The 
length  is  CO  feet,  and  the  breadth  is  33  feet,  with 
schoolroom  underneath  of  the  same  proportions. 
The  building  is  of  blue  and  red  bricks,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with 
blue  and  red  tiles  ornamentally  arranged.  The 
chapel  is  seated  throughout  with  open  benching, 
st-riined  and  varnished.  The  roof  is  opon  tim 
bered,  and  there  is  a  gallery  at  one  end  of  tho 
chapel.  The  rostrum  is  of  pitch  pine,  with  a 
polished  oak  rail,  and  the  panels,  like  those  in 
front  of  the  gallery,  are  filled  in  with  scarlet 
cloth.  The  side  windows,  fourteen  in  number, 
are  of  tinted  glass.  There  are  also  two  vestries, 
and  a  porch  entrance  from  Keeling's-lane.  Mr. 
R.  Hammersley,  of  Bucknall-road,  is  the  builder, 
and  the  contract  was  for  £1,355. 

Liverpool. — The  new  portion  of  the  church  of 
S.  James  the  Less,  Liverpool,  was  consecrated  on 
the  21st  instant.  The  addition  to  the  structure 
consists  of  a  nave  30ft.  wide,  and  a  chancel  35ft 
long  by  24ft.  wide,  organ-chamber  and  vestries 
and  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The  whole  area 
of  the  church  is  paved  with  red  and  black  tiles. 
There  is  no  chancel  arch,  but  a  handsome  rood- 
screen  of  carved  oak,  in  seven  compartments  or 
arched  openings,  filled  in  with  rich  open  tracery. 
The  lower  part  of  this  screen  is  already  fixed, 
and  tho  centre  opening  protected  by  wrought 
iron  Mediaev  al  gates.  The  chancel  is  divided  into 
three  bays,  the  first  two  having  an  arcade  of 
moulded  brick  on  each  side,  resting  on  polished 
red  granite  pillars,  and  filled  in  with  screens  of 
open  trdcery  work.  The  eastern  wall  of  the 
chancel  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  unusual  manner, 
and  affords  groundwork  for  an  effective  reredos. 
Instead  of  there  being  a  single  large  window, 
there  are  two  two-light  windows  with  massive 
piers  between,  and  a  pentagonal  circular  window 
in  the  apex.  The  arcade  of  the  nave  is  of  moulded 
red  and  black  brick,  of  two  orders,  resting  on  red 
stone  pillars.  The  inner  arches  to  all  the  windows 
and  other  openings  are  of  red  pressed  brick,  as 
well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  and  the  bands 
at  wall  heads  and  spring  of  windows.  The  only 
portion  of  the  exterior  which  comes  into  view  is 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  which  has  a  niche  in 
the  centre  pier  for  the  reception  of  a  figure  of 
S.  James-the-Less.  The  work  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Burroughs,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
W.  and  J.  Hay. 

Middlesbrough. — On  the  11th  inst.,tho  Friends 
in  Middlesbrough  took  possession  of  their  new 
meeting-house.  Tho  architecture  is  Italian, 
and  the  building  is  of  white  bricks,  with  stone 
dressings,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Blessley.  The 
meeting-house  proper  consists  of  a  large  room, 
divided  by  a  partition  so  constructed  that  a 
portion  will  slide  into  the  roof,  and  the  lower 
portion  will  slide  downwards,  so  as  to  throw  the 
male  and  female  meeting-rooms  into  one,  when 
desired.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure,  which 
stands  in  a  plot  of  ground  180ft.  by  lOOft,  is 
estimated  at  £4,000. 

MuRSTON. — On  Friday  last  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid  at  Murston,  Kent, 
dedicated  to  All  Saints.  The  materials  used 
will  be  flints,  interspersed  with  freestone  facings. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  : — Nave,  57ft. 
by  38ft.  6in. ;  chancel,  33ft.  by  23ft.,  spire,  135ft, 
high,  12ft.  square  at  the  base.  The  walls  are  to 
be  of  the  thickness  of  four  feet.  Messrs.  Adcock 
and  Rees,  of  Dover,  are  the  contractors.  The 


amount  required  to  complete  tho  whole  church  is 
£3,800. 

Paislet. — We  learn  from  the  Glasqow  Herald 
that  "  tho  Old  Low  Church  "  is  to  bo  thoroughly 
renovated,  "  a  most  elaborate  plaa  "  having  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Rennison,  architect.  Tho 
gallorio.s,  which  slip  up  and  cover  the  troUisod 
windows  are  to  be  lowered,  and  the  windows  are  to 
be  filled  in  with  ground  glass.  The  sittings 
throughout  are  to  be  renewed,  remodelled,  and 
widened ;  the  pulpit  is  to  be  of  "an  elaborate  Gothic 
design ;"  and  the  ceiling  is  to  be  raised,  replastered, 
and  ornamented.  On  the  exterior  the  windows 
in  the  side  walls  are  to  be  pointed  soa^  to  be  in 
harmony  with  those  at  the  gables.  The  work  is 
estimated  at  about  £700.  In  these  days,  when 
so  much  significance  is  attached  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  mere  externals  of  the  church,  it  is 
curious  to  find  that  the  area  of  the  Old  Law 
Church  of  Paisley,  originally  on  the  ground  floor, 
is  now  used  as  a  warehouse  ;  and  to  know  that  ia 
1837  it  was  inter  alia  enacted  "that  the  in- 
habitants of  Paisley,  having  at  their  own  ex- 
pense built  a  new  church,  but  could  not  provide 
for  a  minister  to  be  called  thereto,  therefore  a 
portion  of  tho  revenue  derived  from  the  Ale  Tax 
shall  be  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  a  minister." 

Pendleton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
Unitarian  Chapel  was  laid  on  Tuesday.  The  now 
building,  the  sito  of  which  is  at  the  corner  of 
Cross  Lane,  in  Pendleton,  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  and  will  be  faced  with  stock 
brick,  with  stone  dressings.  Its  total  length  will 
be  92ft.  ;  width,  34ft. ;  and  height  to  tho  apex  of 
the  roof,  48ft.  It  will  have  an  open-timbered 
roof  and  traoeried  windows.  It  will  contain 
sittings  for  about  300  persons.  The  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  a  little  under  £3,000.  The  architect,  is 
Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  King-street,  Man- 
chester; and  the  builder  ie  Mr.  James  Herd, 
Clarence-street,  Cheetham. 

Salpord. — A  new  (Roman)  Catholic  priests' 
seminary  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Salford.  It 
will  form  portion  of  a  new  building  about  to  be 
erected  on  the  unoccupied  land  attached  to 
S.  John's  (Roman)  Catholic  Cathedral,  Salford. 
This  building  will  also  contain  the  residences  of 
the  Bishop  and  Cathedral  clergy,  besides  stu- 
dents' rooms,  lecture-hall,  sacristies,  servants' 
apartments,  &c.  The  cost  of  the  entire  building, 
which  will  include  a  chapter-house,  is  estimated 
at  £15,000.  Tho  new  building  will  be  of  brick, 
with  stone  facings  on  the  side  fronting  Chapel- 
street;  and  the  style  will  be  an  adaptation  of  tha 
Modern  Gothic. 

SoHO. — The  new  chancel  of  the  church  of 
S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Crown-street,  Soho,  was  con- 
secrated on  Tuesday.  The  chiirch  was  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
London  more  than  100  years  ago.  It  then  became 
a  Dissenting  place  of  worship,  and  finally,  through 
the  exertions  of  the  present  vicar  of  S.  Anne's, 
Soho,  was  purchased  as  a  mission  chapel  in  order 
to  extend  the  work  of  the  church  in  the  poorest 
district  of  S.  Anne's.  The  new  chancel  is  the  first 
instalment  of  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  whole 
church,  which  is  poor  and  mean.  Its  proportions 
have  been  designed  on  as  large  a  scale  as  the  site 
would  admit,  the  width  inside  being  36ft.  and  tho 
length  34ft ,  the  height  to  the  crown  of  the  vault 
60ft,,  and  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  80ft.  Tiie 
gi'oining  is  that  known  as  "sexpartite,"  not  so 
common  in  England  as  in  France,  though  it  is 
found  in  the  Choir  and  Trinity  Chapel  of  Canter- 
bury. Red  bricks  with  stone  ribs  are  used  in  its 
construction,  springing  from  massive  buttresses  ; 
the  walls  are  faced  inside  and  outside  with  red 
brick,  stone  being  used  in  the  windows  and  else- 
where. The  pavement  and  steps  are  of  red  and 
white  stone,  and  Minton's  mosaic.  The  altar  is 
raised  on  three  marble  steps,  and  the  reredos,  a 
portion  of  which  is  at  present  in  hand,  will  occupy 
the  whole  height  of  30ft.  under  the  east  lancet 
windows.  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter  (in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  late  Mr.  William  Slater)  is  the 
architect.  The  new  schools  and  the  north  aisle  of 
the  nave  ai-e  now  being  proceeded  with,  after 
which  will  follow  the  rebuilding  of  the  nave. 

Wednesbuey. — On  Monday  afternoon,  the  me- 
morial-stone of  the  new  (Roman)  Catholic 
Chapel  at  Wednesbury  was  laid.  The  edifice, 
which  will  be  known  as  S.  Mary's  Chapel,  will 
afford  acconimodation  for  700  worshippers.  The 
cost  will  be  about  £5,000.  The  building  will  bo 
in  the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  the 
materials  used  being  red  bricks,  relieved  ex- 
ternally with  Box  Ground  stone  dressings.  In- 
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ternally,  the  columns  and  archos  of  tho  nave  and 
chancel  will  bo  of  Painawick  stone,  and  tho  roof 
■will  bo  j^roinod  with  wood.  Tho  arcliitoot  is  Mr. 
Gilbert  E.  Blount,  of  London,  and  tho  builders 
are  Messrs.  Barnsloy  &  Son,  Birmingham,  tho 
clerk  of  tho  works  being  Mr.  Oarow. 

WiTitYCOMBB. — Several  additions  have  recently 
been  mado  to  tho  church  of  S.  John  tho  Evange- 
list, Withycombo,  erected  eight  years  since  by 
Mr.  Ashworth,  of  Exeter.  A  new  rorodos  has 
been  oroctod,  mainly  of  fine  Painswick  stone,  and 
consisting  of  a  bold  arcading  of  five  bays,  springing 
from  polished  Devonshire  marble  columns,  and 
carved  capitals.  The  bases  of  these  columns  rest 
upon  a  broad  plinth,  two  foot  nine  inches  in 
height.  The  panels  bonoath  the  archos  are  filled 
in  with  illuminated  ornament.  The  spandrils 
between  the  arches  are  covered  with  diaper  of  a 
type  similar  in  detail  to  some  of  the  earlier  diaper 
over  the  wall  arcading  of  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster  Abbey.  Tho  whole  is  surmounted 
by  a  richly-moulded  and  dolioatoly-carvod  cor- 
nice, the  apex  of  each  gable  over  tho  arcading 
being  capped  by  an  ornamental  flnial.  The  rere- 
dos  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  H.  and  F. 
Burridge,  of  Exmouth.  The  carving  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  marble-work 
has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  and  E.  Goad,  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  painted  decoration  is  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  London.  The  east  window,  imme- 
diately above  the  reredos,  has  also  been  filled  with 
painted  glass.  The  window  is  divided  into  five 
lights,  and  the  subject  is  the  Ascension. 

BUILDINGS. 

Bradford. — S.  George's  Hall,  Bradford,  is  now 
being  redecorated  by  Mr.  H.  Briggs,  of  Bradford, 
from  designs  by  Messi's.  Lockwood  and  Mawson. 
The  wall  round  the  area  is  to  have  a  dado,  four 
feet  in  height,  in  black,  divided  into  panels,  with 
gold  and  small  scrolls  at  the  corners,  the  base 
being  in  maroon.  From  the  top  of  the  dado 
to  the  cornice  underneath  the  stalls,  the  walls 
•will  be  in  Pompeian  red,  divided  into  courses 
•with  fawn-colour  lines.  This  part  of  the  wall  also 
■will  be  divided  into  panels,  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  which  will  be  a  wreath,  enclosing  a  blue 
ground,  on  which  will  be  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold  the  names  of  the  great  composers.  The 
divisions  of  these  panels  will  correspond  with  the 
trusses  which  carry  the  front  of  the  stalls.  The 
groundwork  of  the  face  of  the  stalls  and  the 
cornice  beneath  will  be  in  cream  colour,  and  the 
ornamental  work  will  be  enriched  with  pale  green 
bronze,  picked  out  with  blue  and  gold.  The  par- 
tition at  the  back  of  the  stalls  will  be  in  Pompeian 
red,  as  also  will  be  the  walls  round  the  galleries 
and  the  orchestra.  The  front  of  the  gallery  will 
be  treated  in  almost  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
the  front  of  the  stalls,  and  the  supporting  columns, 
caps,  and  brackets  will  be  in  pale  green  bronze, 
relieved  with  gold.  The  mouldings  round  the 
gallery  walls  and  windows  will  be  in  ci'eam 
colour,  with  a  blue  fret  and  light  maroon  rosettes 
underneath.  The  windows  and  the  railings  will 
be  bronzed,  and  the  seats  and  woodwork  will  be 
painted  fawn  colour  and  varnished.  The  general 
colour  of  the  great  cornice  round  the  hall  will  be 
cream,  the  trusses  and  moulding  in  pale  gi-een 
bronze  picked  out  in  gold.  The  ceiling  will  be 
similarly  treated,  the  groundwork  of  the  panels 
being  in  blue-grey,  and  the  beams  and  mouldings 
in  cream  colour  relieved  with  blue  and  gold.  The 
pilasters  at  the  orchestra  end  of  the  Hall  will  be 
cream  colour,  the  groundwork  of  the  panels  being 
blue  and  the  rich  scroll  ornament  and  surround- 
ing moulding  in  gold.  The  masks  in  the  centre 
of  the  pilasters  will  be  in  bronze  and  gold,  the 
capitals  will  be  in  bronze,  and  the  figures  sup- 
porting the  lights  will  be  bronze,  relieved  with 
gold.  The  general  colour  of  the  organ  will  be 
cream  colour,  the  arabesque  panels  in  the  pilas- 
ters being  repainted  as  at  present,  though  in 
somewhat  stronger  colours.  The  pipes  will  be 
pale  green  bronze,  diapered  in  gold,  and  the 
trellis  work  in  the  panels  will  be  regilded.  The 
cornice  and  capitals  will  be  picked  out  in  blue. 
The  orchestra  front  will  be  treated  in  cream 
colour,  black,  blue,  bronze,  and  gold.  The  saloon, 
corridors,  staircases,  vestibule  and  ante-rooms, 
will  all  be  repainted  and  decorated  in  uniformity 
■with  the  hall. 

Dundee. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the  stone  in 
commemoration  of  the  restoration  of  the  Old 
Tower,  Dundee,  and  the  presentation  of  the  peal  of 
bells  just  erected  in  the  structure,  took  place  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  restoration  of  the  tower 
■was  begun  about  three  years  ago  under  Sir  Gilbert 


Scott,  of  London,  and  has  been  satisfactorily 
carried  on,  the  original  details  of  the  architecture 
having  boon  faithfully  reproduced.  Tho  cost  of 
the  restoration  will  amount  to  about  .£H,000.  The 
tower  was  founded  in  1180  by  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  in  commemoration  of  his  being 
saved  from  shipwreck  in  sight  of  Dundee  when 
returning  from  tho  Holy  Land,  where  ho  had 
been  on  a  third  crusade  with  Richard  L 

MiDDLESJmouGH. — The  "Erimus"  club  are 
about  to  oreot  anew  club-house  at  Middlesbrough. 
The  materials  used  in  the  construction  will  be 
brick  and  stono,  tho  front  facing  to  be  in  red 
pressed  bricks,  while  tho  other  external  faces  ;ire 
to  be  in  picked  machine-made  bricks  of  ovon 
colour.  The  stone  for  the  copings,  cornice,  win- 
dow heads,  sills,  columns,  &o.,  is  to  be  from  tho 
Ingleby  district,  whilst  the  stops  and  hearths  are 
to  be  of  Leeds  stono.  The_^contract  has  been  lot 
to  Mr.  William  Nelson,  of  Goatham,  who  is  to 
complete  the  works  by  November,  1873,  for  the 
sum  of  £2,880,  from  plans  supplied  by  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Weathorill  and  Moses,  of  Stockton- 
on-Tees,  whose  designs  were  selected  in  competi- 
tion. Mr.  William  Doughty,  of  Middlesbrough, 
has  been  appointed  clerk  of  works. 

Oldham. — The  new  Fishmarket  at  Oldham 
was  opened  on  Saturday  last.  The  corporation, 
more  than  twelve  months  ago,  determined  to  erect 
a  small  market  for  the  retail  of  fish,  adjoining 
the  present  market.  The  designs  of  Messrs. 
Mangnall  and  Littlewood,  architects,  of  Manches- 
ter, were  selected  in  competition.  The  market 
is  80ft.  in  length  by  40ft.  in  width,  with  ground 
floor  and  basement,  tho  ground  floor  being  set 
apart  as  the  market,  which  is  lighted  chiefly 
from  the  roof  with  north  lights.  The  roof  has 
three  bays,  the  construction  being  a  combina- 
tion of  oast  and  wrought  iron  and  timber.  Tho 
contractors  for  the  construction  of  the  building, 
except  ironwork,  are  Messrs.  Greenup  and 
Watts,  of  Manchester.  The  total  cost  of  the 
market  has  been  about  £2,200,  and  about  £500 
for  fittings. 

SCHOOLS.  ■* 

London.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  London 
School  Board  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Charles  Reed, 
M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  Works  Committee,  pre- 
sented a  report  stating  that  tenders  had  been 
taken  for  the  erection  of  the  Board's  new  offices 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  site,  and  the  com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  lowest — that  of 
Messrs.  Cooke  and  Greene,  of  Marlborough- 
street,  Blaokfriars,  for  £18,281 — should  be  ac- 
cepted. There  were  fourteen  tenders,  and  the 
highest  was  £21,500.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
building  and  site  would  be  within  the  £40,000 
sanctioned.  The  report  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Board  also  agreed  to  purchase  other  sites  and 
interests  in  sites  for  new  schools. 

Small  Heath. — A  new  Board  School  was 
opened  at  Small  Heath,  Birmingham,  on  Monday, 
and  will  accommodate  1,200  children.  The  new 
buildings,  which  have  a  frontage  of  about  200ft. 
are  built  of  brick,  with  dressed  stone  facings,  the 
roof  being  of  Broseley  tiles.  Tbe  style  of  archi- 
tecture is  principally  Gothic.  The  boys'  school- 
room is  about  63ft.  in  length  by  20ft.  in  breadth, 
at  the  upper  end  being  another  room  running  at 
right  angles  with  the  first,  but  not  divided  from 
it  by  any  partition.  The  second  room  is  43ft.  in 
le  ngth  by  20ft.  in  breadth.  There  are  three  class- 
rooms opening  into  the  main  schoolroom,  the 
dimensions  of  each  being  about  18ft.  by  17ft.  En- 
tering by  the  porch,  access  to  the  girls'  schoolroom 
is  obtained  by  a  staircase.  On  reaching  the  top 
of  the  stairs,  on  the  right  hand  is  a  small  room 
for  the  schoolmistress,  lift,  by  16ft.;  and  on  the 
left  a  cloak-room  for  the  scholars,  17ft.  by  16ft., 
with  a  lavatory  attached.  Tho  girls'  schoolroom  is 
51ft.  in  length  by  20ft.  in  breadth,  there  being  a 
second  room  adjoining,  as  in  the  case  of  the  boys' 
school,  43ft.  by  20ft.  in  dimensions.  Here  are 
also  three  classrooms,  similar  in  size  to  those  in 
the  lo^vver  schoolroom.  The  main  infants'  school- 
room is  60ft.  in  length  by  32ft.  in  breadth.  At 
the  lower  end  is  a  raised  step  gallery  for  a  class. 
Here  a  door  opens  into  a  classroom,  30ft.  by  16ft. 
which  is  also  fitted  with  raised  step  gallery.  The 
walls  and  roof  of  tho  infants'  schoolroom  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  tho  girls'  school.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Martin  and  Chamberlain  ;  the 
contractors  Messrs.  Horsley  Brothers,  of  Newton- 
street  ;  and  the  clerk  of  tho  works,  Mr.  Cowper. 


Cheltenham  Parish  Church  is  to  be  restored,  at  a 
cost  of  £12  000  or  £13,000. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wo  do  not  hold  ourselvea  rcsponsiblo  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondentn.  The  Editor  rRHpectfully  requests 
that  all  communicationp  should  bo  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Oua  RKAnRRS.— "We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  tho  provinces. 
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TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  CO  VENT-GARDEN,  W.C.  ' 

Cheques  and  Post-offlco  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmobe  Edwaiius. 
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to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P. CO.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  'their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
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THE  CAFE  ROYAL,  REGENT  STREET. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — The  easy  and  cheap  means  of  communi- 
cation now  existing  between  London  and  Paris 
has,  necessarily  almost,  resulted  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  each  of  the  cities  of  some  characteristic 
manner  cr  custom  of  the  other,  and,  as  architects, 
we  are  being  continually  made  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  French  people  have  the  greatest  claim  to 
be  considered  the  most  artistic  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Undoubtedly,  modern  French  architecture 
contains  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  the  per- 
fection of  an  enduring  style.  Borrowed  as  it  is 
from  early  examples,  it  is  disguised  and  modified 
with  such  consummate  skill  that  the  parentage 
in  many  cases  would  suffer  by  comparison  with 
its  offspring.  To  those  who  may  have  had 
the  advantage  of  a  stay  in  Paris,  the  numerous 
cafe's  must  have  been  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  amazement  ;  it  was  the  result  of  no 
little  thought  that  produced  such  cafe's  as 
we  find  in  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens — the 
splendidly  decorated  saloons,  the  well-arranged 
plan  giving  rapid  access  to  each  and  every 
apartment,  the  spacious  billiard-rooms,  the  com- 
fortable private  dining-rooms,  and,  what  is  of 
very  great  importance,  absence  of  that  annoying 
reminder  that  the  dinners  are  cooked  upon  the 
premises,  and  which  is  characteristic  of  so  many 
of  our  hotels. 

Londoners  have  imported,  amongst  other  ideas, 
that  of  providing  cafe's  on  the  French  system,  and 
if  it  continues  to  spread  as  it  has  recently  done, 
the  Cafe'  Royal  in  Regent's  Quadrant  bids  fair  to 
become  pre-eminently  French  in  style.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  entrance  in  Regent-street  is  so 
small  and  tawdry  in  its  appearance,  forming  as  it 
does  the  main  entrance  to  the  cafe',  which  ex- 
tends to  the  large  premises  in  Glasshouse-street, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  quite  French  in  stylo. 
In  communication  are  the  houses  in  Air-street, 
principally  used  for  private  dining-rooms.  The 
one  nearest  Regent-street  is  tho  work  of  a  well- 
known  architect,  and  although  with  a  cement 
front  (excepting  the  ground-floor),  is  a  ■well 
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studied  design.  Adjoining,  on  tlie  east,  is  the 
largo  and  lofty  building  just  completed  ;  in  fact, 
too  lofty  for  so  narrow  a  street,  but  this  is  the 
misfortune,  not  tho  fault  of  the  architects.  The 
upper  part  of  this  building  is  also  of  cement 
only,  but  the  design,  excepting  the  ornament  to 
the  -window-heads  of  tho  second  story,  is  worthy 
of  close  attention,  not  only  on  account  of  tho  bold- 
ness of  its  detail,  but  the  general  effect  of  the 
lines.  To  the  ground  floor,  however,  especial 
attention  is  directed.  This  work  is  of  stone,  and 
quite  French  in  style  ;  it  is  well  studied,  and  the 
effect  of  the  carving,  and  turning  of  the  lines,  all 
that  could  be  desired.  This  ground  floor  is  occu- 
pied as  a  billiard-room,  the  decorations  being 
simple  but  effective,  excepting  perhaps  the 
arrangement  of  some  of  the  mirrors.  The  first 
floor  is  used  as  a  general  dining-room,  the  deco- 
rations being  much  more  elaborate  and  pleasing, 
the  furniture,  carpets,  and  mirrors,  enhancing  the 
effect.  The  second  floor  is  decorated  with  per- 
haps greater  taste  than  the  first  story,  and  the 
enrichments  are  worthy  of  notice.  Passing  over 
the  third  story,  not  sufficiently  advanced  for 
criticism,  the  fourth  story  promises  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. With  its  large  central  dome  and  elaborate 
ornaments,  this  floor  will  be  used  for  Masonic 
meetings.  On  the  whole,  this  new  building  shows 
an  advance  on  the  commonplace  architecture  of 
the  day,  and  reflects  credit  on  tho  architects, 
Messrs.  Archer  and  Green,  from  whose  designs 
the  whole  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Cooke 
and  Green,  builders.  W.  W. 

"LET  GLASGOW  FLOURISH." 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  16th  May,  it  is  said  that 
"constructive  energy  has  made  the  Tyne  the 
mightiest  river  of  the  world  in  developing  the 
material  agents  of  civilisation."  Not  disputing 
this,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  something  of 
■what  constructive  energy  has  made  the  Clyde  ? 

During  the  past  year  more  than  fifty  vessels 
drawing  upwards  of  twenty  feet  of  water  entei-ed 
the  harbour  of  Glasgow,  where  many  men  still 
living  have  waded  across ;  the  number  of  vessels 
launched  was  a  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  repre- 
senting the  burden  of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  tons,  and 
the  money-value  of  close  upon  seven  millions, 
sterling.  The  goods  exported  and  imported 
amounted  to  considerably  upwards  of  two 
millions  of  tons,  by  greatly  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  tons  exceeding  tho  tonnage  of  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  the  amount  of  Customs  duties 
greatly  exceeded  two  millions ;  the  expendi- 
ture upon  the  maintenance  of  the  river  was 
£141,;)08.  6s.  lOd.,  and  the  receipts  were 
il74,200  12s.  2d. 

By  "  constructive  energy  "  the  Clyde  was  the 
cradle  of  steam  navigation  in  Europe;  it  had 
twenty  steamers  on  it  before  one  had  disturbed 
the  waters  of  the  Thames  (and  possibly  the 
Tyne)  ;  on  its  hanks  have  been  built  the  largest 
British  steamships  afloat — the  exceptional  "  Great 
Eastern "  excepted ;  and  by  steam  and  sailing 
vessels  it  has  long  had  extensive  commerce  with 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

On  the  Clyde  as  well  as  on  the  Tyne  there  is 
such  a  "  material  agent  of  civilisation  "  as  coal  ; 
moreover  there  is  iron ;  there  are  great  engineer- 
ing as  well  as  ship-building  works ;  numerous 
and  large  factories  for  spinning,  weaving,  bleach- 
ing, dyeing,  and  printing  ;  sugar  refineries  with 
an  importation  of  the  raw  material  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-one  tons  ;  chemical  works,  perhaps  the 
largest  in  the  world  ;  and  hundreds  of  public 
works  for  manufactures  and  warehouses  for  com- 
merce "in  developing  the  material  agents  of 
civilisation." — I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Kentigern. 

THE  INSTITUTE  DINNER. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  allowing  me 
to  state  in  your  journal,  that  the  Institute  Dinner 
(for  architects  and  amateurs  of  architecture)  has  been 
unavoidably  postponed  until  Saturday,  the  21st  of 
June,  when  it  will  bo  held  at  Willis's  Rooms,  at  haH- 
past  six  for  seven  p.m. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  being  present  on  the  occasion 
should  forward  their  names  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
Institute.  The  price  of  the  dinner-tickets  will  be  one 
guinea  each. — I  am  Sir,  &c. 

Charles  L.  Eastlake,  Secretary. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  CHAPEL  COMPETITION. 
^  Sir, — May  I  through  your  columns  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  the  Mountain  Chapel  Com- 
petition (if  such  there  be)  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
over  three  months  ago  since  the  designs  were 
submitted  to  them,  and  yet  we  are  apparently  as  far 


oft  a  decision  now  as  we  were  before  tho  drawings 
were  sent  in.  I  certainly  have  no  ambition  to  rank 
among  those  who  are  continually  grumbling  and 
growling,  but  I  do  fear  that  such  indifferent  treat 
ment  is  rather  too  bad.  If  such  a  system  as  this  is  to 
be  tolerated,  I  for  one  shall  bo  very  chary  for  the 
future  in  entering  upon  competition  work.  By  kindly 
Inserting  the  above  in  your  next  issue  you  will  oblige. 

A  DlSAPl'OINTKD  COMPETITOR. 

P.S.— I  am  informed  that  the  rev.  gentlemen  con 
nected  with  the  matter  have  been  written  to  several 
times,  but  nothing  satisfactory  can  bo  gleaned. 
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Sir,— Permit  me  to  express  the  general  satisfaction, 
and  my  own  personal  appreciation,  of  your  most  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  make  your  Journal  the  very  best.  It 
ia  without  doubt  the  most  instructive,  both  to  the 
practical  workman  and  to  the  designer — to  whom  the 
plates,  diffusing,  as  they  do,  tho  best  notions  of  the 
best  men  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  or  perhaps 
world,  are  invaluable.  Such  a  constant  reproduction 
of  good  things  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  architecture.  You  are  also  to  be  much  com- 
mended in  not  confining  your  articles,  &c.,  to  notices 
of  current  events  connected  with  building — "  Building 
News,"  in  fact,  but  rather  for  the  interest  you  show  in 
that  large  body  of  your  readers,  the  learners,  to  whom 
nothin  g  can  be  of  greater  use  than  the  practical  papers 
which  you  issue  on  the  many  subjects  connected  wi  h 
building. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.  Edwin  Seward. 

P.S. — The  suggestion  of  a  correspondent  of  a  few 
weeks  since,  as  to  the  procuring  new  subscribers,  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  one,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  I 
have  been  able  to  act  up  to  it  on  several  occasions  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  any  person  should  let  slip 
the  chance  of  procuring  the  best  of  instruction  at  so 
easy  a  rate. 
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QUESTIONS. 


[2SG5.]— Arsenic  in  Green  Colour.— Could  any 
correspondent  say  if  there  exists  any  difference  in  the 
percentage  of  arsenic  contained  in  green  oil  colouring? 
I  wish  to  colour  the  walls  of  a  bedroom  a  slight  green  tint, 
which  would  be  best  produced  with  ordinary  emerald 
green,  bu  1 1  am  afraid  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  con- 
tained in  this  colour  might  be  injurious  to  health  in  a 
sleeping- apartment.  Is  there  any  suitable  green  free 
from  nrsenio? — T.  W. 

[286G.]— Gas-Flttlngs  in  Churches.— This  subject 
seems  to  me  one  on  which  a  little  discussion  in  your  pages 
would  be  of  considerable  use.  Does  any  one  know  of  any 
church  where  the  problem  of  so  arranging  the  gas-fittings 
as  really  to  light  the  church  at  night  without  offending 
the  eye  by  their  presence  by  day,  has  been  satisfactorily 
solved  ?  I  heard  it  stated  that  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment had  been  adopted  in  the  Church  of  S.  James  the 
Less,  Westminster.  Will  any  correspondent  describe  it  ? 
— Kappa. 

[2S67.]— Resistance  of  Stone  to  Crushing.— In  a 

report  of  some  American  experiments  on  the  resistance  of 
stones  to  crushing,  it  is  stated  that  the  effect  of  pieces  of 
sheet-lead  placed  between  the  stone  samples  and  the  steel 
surfaces  of  the  testing  apparatus  was  to  occasion  the 
failure  of  the  specimen  wiih  about  half  the  load  it  would 
sustain  if  pressed  directly  by  the  steel  surfaces.  What  is 
the  cause  of  this  ?— Chateau  D'Espagne. 

[2SG8.]— Lightning  Conductors. — Questions  have 
been  asked  respecting  these  in  the  Building  News  at 
different  times  (2481,  2R73,  28 i7),  to  which  I  have  not  yet 
observed  a  direct  and  full  reply.  The  correspondents  of 
the  English  Mechanic,  in  the  pages  to  which  reference  is 
made  by  "  Kappa,"  gives  apparently  very  clear  informa- 
tion respecting  the  end  termination,  the  space  prntected, 
&c .  but  they  differ  on  the  question  of  insulation  ;  for 
whilst  "  G.  y.  W.,"  at  p.  101,  says  they  should  be  insulated, 
"Jack  of  All  Trades,"  at  p.  15U,  considers  such  precaution 
unnecessary.  The  opinion  of  the  latter  is  shared  by  Prof. 
John  Phin.  of  the  United  States.  (I'jVfe  BuiLDtNG  News, 
Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  lla.)  "Q.  S.  W."  and  "Jack  of  All 
Trades  "  each  recommend  a  metal  tube  for  a  conduc- 
tor, whilst  Prof.  Phin  recommends  solid  bars  of  a  round, 
square,  or  flattened  form,  in  preference  to  tubes,  twisted 
wire  ropes,  bands,  &e.  The  latter  recommendation  is 
indorsed  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Quimby,  in  a  paper  partly  given  at 
P  .;07  of  same  volume  Building  News.  On  being  ques- 
tioned for  information,  a  noted  lightning-conductor  manu- 
facturing firm  stated  that  the  conductor  should  not  be 
connected  with  the  iron  eaves  shooting,  whilst  Messrs. 
Phin  and  Quimby  each  recommend  its  connection  witb 
all  masses  of  metal  throughout  the  building.  Who  is 
right  ?— S.  Trbvail,  Par  Station,  Cornwall. 

[28B9.]— Bleaching  Oak  Board. — Some  oak  hoards 
intended  for  a  floor  have  become  black  in  patches,  owing 
to  exposure  over  the  roof  of  a  stable.  Can  I  remove  the 
stains  without  injury  to  the  wood  ?— J.  BARTON. 

[2870.]— Carvers'  Putty. — How  can  I  make  "  carvers' 
putty  "  for  filling  up  holes  in  wood?— 0.  S.  F. 

[2871.]— Architectural  Drawings.— At  a  recent  ex- 
hibition of  architectural  drawings,  I  noticed  many  were 
mounted  on  tinted  paper,  and  stretched  on  deal  frames. 
Will  some  one  tell  me  how  to  do  this? — Lux, 


[2857.]— Pitch  Pine. — -Vpply  one  coat  of  oil  exter- 
nally, hot — it  penetrates  better.  When  dry,  (jive  a  coat 
of  oak  varnish.  One  coat  of  oil  and  one  of  varnish  stands 
better  than  two  oils.  Don't  stain  the  internal  fittings  ; 
wash  the  woodwork  all  over  with  weak  size  and  a  piece  of 
wash-leather,  changing  the  size  as  it  gets  dirty.  When 
quite  dry,  give  another  coating  of  size,  applying  it  this 
time  with  a  brush,  and  then  give  two  coats  of  French  oil 
varnish  or  pale  oak  varnish. — Kappa. 

[28.57.]— Pitch  Pine.— "Canadian  Subscriber  "  should 
use  two  coats  of  linseed  oil  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
boiled  oil  and  "  dryers,"  leaving  each  coat  as  long  as  pos- 
sible to  dry  in,  after  which  varnish  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  process  gives  a  good  natural  colour,  brings  out  the 
figure  of  the  wood,  and  is  better  in  every  way  than  stain- 
ing. — MAURtcE  B.  Adams. 

[28.58.]— Varnishes  Used  by  House-Painters.— 

The  copal  and  oil  are  boiled  together,  but  "Painter"  had 
better  not  attempt  it,  as  it  is  dangerous.  Copal  may  ba 
molted  by  itsplf  and  a  certain  amount  of  its  more  volatile 
properties  (only  to  he  determined  by  practice)  evapo- 
rated, when  it  can  be  dissolved  without  difflculty  in  good 
turpentine,  and  a  portion  of  drying  oil  being  added,  a 
very  fair  varnish,  suitable  for  rough  work,  may  be  ob- 
tained.—T.  D.  S. 

[2859.]— French  Casement.— The  plan  which  I  have 
in  several  instances 
adopted,  and  which  I 
And  most  effectual  in 
preventing  rain  and 
wind  from  penetrating 
beneath  small  casements 
is  this  :— (See  sketch.) 
Placa  a  bead  (A)  on  the 
oak  cill  with  a  project- 
ing tongue,  well  fitting 
into  a  corresponding 
groove  inside  the  case- 
ment. This  bead  can 
be  continued  all  round 
the  casement  if  requisite, 
but  I  have  generally 
found  that  one  on  the 
cill  only  is  sufficient.- ThoS.  ROGERS  WAGSTAFfe. 

[28.59.]— French  Casements.— In  reply  to  "Popple- 
ton,"  the  following  arrangement,  used  by  Mr.  Phen^ 
Spiers  at  his  Board  schools  at  Bow  Common,  is  a  good 


REPLIES. 
[2854.]— Mud  in  Rivers. — If  any  one  else  uses  the 
stream,  and  sustains  damage  by  your  turning  the  mud 
into  it,  you  are  certainly  liable. — Kappa. 

[2857.]— Pitch  Pine.— Oil  the  barge-boards  and  flnials 
with  two  coats  of  good  boiled  linseed  oil.  Well  wash  the 
internal  parts  with  water  only  ;  size  and  varnish  twice 
with  good  copal  varnish. — Blue  Ruin. 


one.  Fig.  1  is  a  .sketch  of  cill,  and  Fig.  2  section  of  frame 
showing  manner  of  hanging. — A  Member  of  the  AbCHI- 
teoiural  Association. 

[2861.]— Organ  Construction. — There  is  no  difficulty 
in  placing  the  keyboards  at  the  end  of  the  soundboards, 
instead  of  the  general  plan  of  having  them  in  front.  In 
such  cases  horizontal  frames  of  rollers  are  employed. 
Examples  of  this  will  be  found  at  S.  Alban's,  Holborn, 
and  All  Saints',  Blackheath.  The  keyboards  may  be  any 
reasonable  distance  below  the  organ  floor — forinstance,  the 
organ  at  Canterbury  Cathedral  is  in  the  triforium,  while 
the  keyboard  is  in  the  choir  stalls. — Montagu  Hepworth. 

[2864.]— Plans  for  Double  Villa.— In  answer  to 
"  Double  Villa's"  question  in  last  week's  Building  News. 
about  a  book  on  plans  for  double  villas,  there  is  a  book 
entitled  "Domestic  Architecture,"  by  Jas.  W.  Bryee, 
archt.,  Edin.,  and  published  by  Messrs.  A  FuUartou  and 
Co.,  London  and  Edinburgh.  Tour  correspondent  will  iu 
that  book  find  what  he  wants. — J.  W.  B. 

[2864.]— Plans  for  Double  Villa.— I  would  adviso 
"  Double  Villa"  to  consult  an  architect,  and  not  look  for 
the  required  information  or  designs  for  "neat-looking 
houses  "  from  any  book.  The  Building  News  is  not  in- 
tended to  occupy  the  position  of  ' '  Every  man  his  own 
architect."— Student. 

[2864.]— Plans  for  Double  Villa.—"  Double  Villa's'' 
question,  as  it  appears  to  me,  savours  very  strongly  of 
impertinence.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  anxious  to 
purchase  a  book  containing  the  information  required,  but 
merely  to  obtain  a  sight  of  one,  and  goes  on  to  carefully 
indicate  (always  excepting  grammar)  the  liind  of  house 
he  requires  and  the  price  he  is  willing  to  pay  for  one  that 
would  not  be  a  continual  eyesore  to  him.  How  delight- 
fully innocent  "  Double  Villa"  must  be  ;  but  why  does  he 
select  the  "  Intercommunication  "  column  of  the  Build- 
ing News  to  display  his  innocence?  He  is  really  in  want 
of  architectural  taste  and  the  professional  skill  necessary 
for  the  selection  of  good  property  ;  and  why  does  he  not, 
in  the  usual  way,  advertise,  or  look  at  advertisements, 
and  when  he  has  discovered  a  house  that  is  likely  to  suit 
him,  pay  a  surveyor  the  proper  fee  for  advice  ?  This  en- 
deavour to  obtain  professional  advice  gratuitously  is  by 
far  too  prominent  in  the  architectural  profes.sion,  and 
leads  to  that  cheap  and  common  character  distinguishing 
it  from  the  other  professions.  It  would  by  no  means  sur- 
prise me  to  see  in  this  column  applications  for  the  gra- 
tuitous loan  of  surveyors'  original  dimensions  for  an 
esiimate,  or  the  working  drawings  of  some  important 
building,  or  distinct  advice  as  to  the  best  and  most  expe- 
ditious means  to  become  a  very  great  architect  or  sur- 
veyor; and  there  arecertain  men  who  would,  no  doubt,  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  brief  notoriety,  supply  these  imperti- 
nent questioners  with  what  would  most  likely  be  very  in- 
different matter,  and  consequently  would  produce  very 
indifferent  results. — W.  W. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

liiVKiir-ooi,.  8.  Miiisarcc's,  I'rlnco's-road,  Liver- 
pool, has  bt'cn  oni  lclicd  by  the  addition  of  tliroe  more 
stained-glass  windows,  frcnn  the  studio  of  Clayton  and 
Bell,  of  London.  Two  of  the  now  windows  are  over 
the  choir,  and  contain  flgiiros  of  the  TCvangollsts ;  the 
thlid  is  in  tlio  north  aisle,  and  consists  of  figures  of 
S.  Hilda,  S.  Wereburga,  and  S.  Ebba.  The  painting  of 
the  roof,  nave,  and  aisles  in  S.  Margaret's  Is  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  Immediately,  at  a  cost  of  £2,000. 


STATtJES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

The  LANCJASiridR  Statuk  to  tiik  la'vk  Karl  of 
DBHUY. — On  Saturday,  the  pedestal  for  tlie  Lancashire 
memorial  statue  to  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  was  erected 
n  Miller  Park,  Preston.  The  statue  itself,  which  has 
boon  executed  by  Mr.  Noble,  will  bo  unveiled  on 
Whit-Tucsday. 


WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  MATTERS. 

WHlTBCHArEij. —  Since  his  last  quarterly  report.  Dr. 
Liddle,  the  Whitechapel  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
states  that  eight  additional  water-waste-preventers 
have  been  erected  in  this  district,  and  consequently 
there  has  been  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  number 
of  butts  and  cisterns.  From  the  satisfaction  which 
these  machines  give  to  the  poor,  he  hopes  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  butts  and  cisterns  in  the 
poor  localities  will  be  entirely  abolished,  and  that 
water  will  be  supplied  to  the  poor  on  the  constant  ser- 
■vice,  direct  from  the  main. 


LAND  AND  BUILDINa  SOCIETIES. 

OSPORD. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oxford  and 
Abingdon  Building  Society  was  held  on  Saturday  week. 
22S|  shares,  amounting  to  £22,825,  have  been  advanced 
during  the  past  year,  upon  various  freehold  and  lease- 
hold properties,  making  an  aggregate  sum  of  £239,660 
advanced  by  the  Society  since  its  formation.  The 
present  value  of  the  Society's  securities  amounts  to 
£68,069.  14s.  lOd.,  secured  by  moi-tgages  upon  pro- 
perties in  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  in  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London.  A  very  care- 
ful valuation  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  has  been 
made,  and  after  providing .  for  the  table  value  of  all 
unadvanced  shares,  debenture  debt,  and  other  con- 
tingencies, the  Society  has  a  reserved  fund  of 
£4,995.  15s.  3d.,  and  the  Directors  recommended  a 
bonus  of  £20  per  share  on  all  shares  arriving  at 
maturity  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Promb  Permanent  Building  Society. — The 
thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  has  been 
held.  The  report  stated  that  the  income  of  the  Society 
from  subscriptions  and  repayment  of  advanced 
shares  during  the  year  amounted  to  £9,482.  16s.  5d. 
The  money  paid  for  redemption  of  51  4-12  shares 
amounted  to  £1,922.  133.  lOd.  The  advances  of  the 
past  year  were  £7,400,  a  sum  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  previous  year.  £3,267.  lOs.  6d.  had  been  paid 
on  withdrawal  of  124  8-12  shares.  There  was  a  small 
reduction  in  the  loans,  and  £1,000  had  been  deposited 
with  the  bankers  at  interest  for  a  short  time.  Tlie 
balance  for  payment  of  losses  and  future  contingencies 
was  £1 ,164.  8s.  7d.,  being  an  increase  of  £290.  12s.  lid. 
during  the  year. 

North  Stapfordshirb  Permanent  ISconomic 
Benefit  Building  Sooibty. — In  their  ninth  annual 
report  the  committee  of  this  Society  state  that  the  past 
year  has  been  by  far  the  most  successful  tlie  society  has 
had.  The  receipts  (exclusive  of  redemptions)  have 
amounted  to  £21,000.  17s.  lid.,  being  an  increase  of 
£6,160  over  the  receipts  of  last  year.  The  amount 
received  from  depositors  has  been  £7,360.  Os.  Id., 
which  is  upwards  of  £3,000  more  than  the  sum  re- 
ceived on  this  account  last  year.  The  advances  on 
mortgages  have  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of 
£15,821.  3s.  2d.,  which  is  more  than  has  been  lent  in 
any  two  pi'ei  i:)us  years.  The  number  of  shares  on  the 
register  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  was  1,767 
3-5th;  982  3-5th  shares  have  been  entered,  447  shares 
withdrawn,  95  2-5th  redeemed,  and  three  transferred 
to  the  deposit  account,  leaving  2,204  4-5th  shares  on 
the  register  at  the  end  of  the  year,  being  a  net  increase 
of  437  l-5th  shares.  The  stock  account  shows  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  £937.  12s.  2d.,  and 
tlie  committee  recommend  that  a  dividend  of  2  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  subscriptions  received  be 
paid  to  those  members  entitled  thereto  until  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

Warrington  Working  Men's  Building  Society. 
— ^The  third  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Monday  week.  The  balance  sheet  showed: — Subscrip- 
tions as  per  last  report  £1,163.  Is.  3d.  ;  received  this 
year,  £1,055.  Is.  Id.,  making  a  total  of  £2,218.  2s.  4d. 
The  sum  of  £298.  14s.  5d.  had  been  withdrawn  during 
the  year,  leaving  £1,919.  7s.  lid.  as  the  net  amount 
due  to  share!)  olders.  The  mortgages  as  per  last  re- 
port and  advances  made  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£2,045,  and  dedacting  repayments  of  advances, 
£198.  2s.  8d.,left  a  balance  of;£72.  10s.  4d.  in  favour 
of  the  Society.  The  profit  and  loss  account  showed 
that  the  sum  of  £155.  163.  3d.  had  been  received  in 
bonuses.  Of  this  sum  £95.  6s.  5d.  was  apportioned  in 
payment  of  the  dividend  of  7  per  cent.,  £30  for  a  con- 
tingent fund,  £10.  2s,  3d.  towards  the  reserve  fund, 
exclusive  of  secretary's  salary  and  one  or  two  smaller 
items. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

ExETF.R  ■■  County  Court.  —  Before  [M.  Forteseue 
Esq.,  .Tudgc. — Kknsiiolu  v.  .Ioiinson  (Jury  Case). 
— Claim  of  £45,  as  architect's  fees,  for  preparing 
plans  and  specifications  for  alterations  In  buildings. — 
Mr.  Friend  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  a  builder,  of  this 
ci;y  ;  and  Mr.  B.  ,T.  Ford  for  the  defendant,  a  gentle- 
man residing  at  Farringdon. — Mr.  Friend,  in  stating 
the  case  to  the  jury,  mentioned  that  in  November, 
1868,  the  plaintiff  was  called  upon  by  tlio  defendant  to 
come  down  to  his  house  at  Farringdon  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  levels  of  certain  grounds  and  buildings. 
In  order  that  he  might  prepare  drawings  and  specKica- 
tions  for  alterations  defendant  required  to  be  made 
in  the  promises,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
him  with  an  estimate  of  what  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
alterations  would  amount  to.  The  plaintiff  was  em- 
ployed for  six  weeks  in  taking  the  necessary  levels 
and  preparing  the  plans,  and  having  furnished  the 
defendant  with  his  estimate,  he  awaited  information 
from  him  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  work.  No 
communication,  however,  reached  him  until,  in  the 
spring  of  1872,  he  heard  that  some  other  persons  had 
been  employed  to  effect  certain  alterations  at  the  de- 
fendant's house,  and  then  It  was  that  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  look  about  for  something  like  a  fee.  He 
accordingly  communicated  with  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
some  time  afterward3  the  sum  of  ten  guineas  was 
tendered  him,  but  this  he  declined  to  .accept,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  altogether  inadequate  for  the 
services  he  had  i-ondered.  In  offering  this  amount, 
however,  the  defendant  admitted  his  liability,  but  his 
terms  were  most  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
only  allowed  the  plaintiff  a  little  over  £1  a  week  for 
doing  an  amount  of  work  the  accomplishment  of 
which  required  an  educated  mind  and  a  large  ex- 
perience. An  ineffectual  attempt  had  been 
made  to  settle  this  dispute  by  arbitration — The 
plaintiff  was  called,  and  gave  evidence  in  detail 
as  to  the  work  he  had  been  requested  to  execute.  He 
had  charged  for  the  plans  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
scale.  In  cross-examination  plaintiff  said  he  went  to 
the  defendant  under  the  impression  that  he  should  be 
employed  to  carry  out  the  work,  and  from  the  fact  of 
his  not  having  been  so  employed  he  had  made  his 
charge. — Mr.  E.  Luscombe,  builder,  of  Exeter,  said  it 
was  the  usual  practice  that  a  builder  charged  for  his 
plans  if  he  was  not  employed  to  carry  out  the  work. 
He  had  always  charged  2j  per  cent.,  that  being  at  the 
rate  charged  by  architects.  The  plans  prepared  by  the 
plaintiff  were  properiy  executed.  A  vast  amount  of 
labour  appeared  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  tliem,  and 
he  considered  the  sum  of  £45  not  by  any  means  an 
unreasonable  charge.  —Mr.  William  Cummings,  builder, 
and  Mr.  H.  Stafford,  architect,  gave  evidence  of  a 
similar  character.  Mr.  Ford,  in  addressing  the  jury  for 
the  defence,  contended  that  it  would  be  absurd  for 
them  to  entertain  the  impression  that  a  builder  could 
cliarge  for  plans  for  work  which  he  proposed  to 
carry  out,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  would  be 
to  his  interest  to  charge  an  exorbitant  price. 
He  submitted  that  this  was  merely  a  matter 
of  speculation — that  the  plaintiff  designed  these 
plans  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  job,  and  the 
job  he  unquestionably  would  have  had  had  his  terms 
been  acceptable. — The  defendant,  on  being  called,  stated 
that  the  plaintiff  was  introduced  to  him  by  the  late 
Mr.  Sclater.  He  gave  Mr.  Solater  to  understand  that 
the  plaintiff,  if  he  prepared  tlie  plans,  would  do  so  on 
his  own  responsibility,  but  could  not  recollect  whether 
he  told  the  plaintiff  so,  nor  was  he  prepared  to  swear 
that  he  told  Mm  the  sum  he  contemplated  expending. 
His  reason  for  tendering  the  plaintiff  ten  guineas  was 
to  save  annoyance. — Mr.  John  Hayward,  architect, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  b  -iilders  were  not  entitled 
to  charge  professionally  for  plans.  The  plans  pro- 
duced appeared  to  be  very  unfinished,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  a  competent  drawing-clerk  could  have 
prepared  them  in  a  considerably  less  time  than  six 
weeks.  In  cross-examination,  witness  stated  that  if 
he  liad  prepared  proper  and  complete  plans,  such  as 
an  architect  could  produce,  he  should  have  charged 
2|^  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay. — Mr.  Harbottle,  the  next 
witness  called,  stated  that  after  having  heard  both 
sides  of  the  case,  he  regarded  the  plans  sent  in  by  Mr. 
Kenshole  as  "  a  kind  of  illustrated  tender."  The 
plans  were  wanting  in  detail,  and  were  not,  in  his 
opinion,  of  such  a  character  as  deserved  to  be  charged 
for. — Mr.  Ashworth,  architect,  also  spoke  as  to  the 
incompleteness  of  the  plans,  givin;  it  as  his  opinion 
that  they  were  not  sufBciently  explicit  to  be  worked 
from. — Other  witnessess  having  been  examined,  to 
show  that  it  was  not  the  custom  for  builders  to  charge 
for  plans  submitted  as  in  the  present  case,  Mr.  Fi'iend 
briefly  addressed  the  jury,  contending  that  his  case 
had  not  been  shaken  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. — The 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  for  £30. 

[It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  report  that  a  builder 
considers  himself  entitled  to  2.Jper  cent,  for  providing 
drawings,  &c.,  or  the  same  percentage  as  an  architect 
would  charge.  The  jury  appear  to  have  split  the 
difference. — Ed.  B.  N.] 

Important  to  Members  op  Building  Committees. 
— WniTTiER  V.  Irbey  and  others. — This  was  an 
action  tried  on  Monday,  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Plea,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bovill,  and  Justices 
Keating  .and  Brett,  by  a  builder  against  Mr.  Roberts, 
a  member  of  a  committee  for  building  a  church.  The 
case  was  originally  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Keating, 
when  a  verdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  with  leave 
to  the  defendant  to  move  to  enter  a  verdict  if  the 
Court  should  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  evidence 
1  of  his  liability  to  go  to  a  jury.    A  rule  having  been  ob- 


tained, cause  was  now  showed  against  it.  The  de- 
fendant was  a  gentleman  of  property  in  the  parish  of 
Christ  Church,  Lower  Clapton,  and  became  a  member 
of  a  coiuiuittee  to  superintend  tlie  building  of  a  new 
church  in  that  parish.  He  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  the  26th  of  November,  1 869,  when  It  wag 
agreed  to  accept  the  architect's  plans,  if  a  tender  could 
be  got  at  a  price  not  exceeding  by  10  per  cent,  his 
estimates.  The  committee  subsequently  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  plaintiff  for  the  building,  but  the 
defendant  was  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee after  the  26th  of  November.  It  was  now  sought 
to  make  the  defendant  liable  for  a  share  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred,  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
having  paid  their  proportion.  Ihe  Court  made  the 
rule  absolute  to  enter  the  verdict  for  the  defendant, 
on  thi  ground  that  he  had  not,  either  expressly, 
or  l)y  holding  out,  or  by  ratification,  authorised  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  to  pledge  his  personal 
credit. 


Conversion  of  Forests  into  Bogs. — Natural 
woods  have  long  ceased  to  exist,  oxcopt  in  a  few 
instances.  This  has  been  owing  to  various  causes. 
Extensive  forests,  occupying  a  long  tract  of 
tolerably  level  ground,  have  been  gradually 
destroyed  by  natural  decay,  hastened  by  the  in- 
crease of  the  bogs.  The  wood  which  they  might 
have  produced  was  useless  to  tho  proprietors  ;  the 
state  of  the  roads,  as  well  as  of  tho  country  in 
general,  not  permitting  so  bulky  and  weighty  an 
article  to  be  carried  from  tho  place  where  it  had 
grown,  however  valuable  it  might  have  proved, 
had  it  been  transported  elsewhere.  In  this 
situation,  the  trees;  of  the  natural  forest  pined 
and  withered,  and  were  thrown  down  by  the  wind, 
and  it  often  necessarily  happened  that  they  fell 
into,  or  across  some  little  stream  or  rivulet,  by 
the  side  of  which  they  had  flourished. 

Fiddling  a  Bridge  Dowv. — ^In  an  article  on 
the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  on  the  effect 
of  sympathetic  vibrations  of  structures  in  harmony 
with  certain  sounds,  the  following  story  is  told  : — 
When  the  bridge  at  Colebrooke  Dale  (the  first  iron 
bridge  in  the  world)  was  building,  a  fiddler  came 
along  and  said  to  tho  workmen  that  he  could 
fiddle  their  bridge  down.  The  builders  thought 
this  boast  a  fiddle-de-dee,  and  invited  the  itinerant 
musician  to  fiddle  away  to  his  heart's  content. 
One  note  after  another  was  struck  upon  the 
strings  until  one  was  found  with  which  the  bridge 
was  in  sympathy.  When  the  bridge  began  to 
shake  violently,  the  incredulous  workmen  were 
alarmed  at  the  unexpected  result,  and  ordered 
the  fiddler  to  stop. 

Lead  Water-Pipes. — The  report  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  Washington,  U.  S.,  recently  pub- 
lished, contains  an  account  of  some  experiments 
made  in  that  city  to  test  the  action  of  the  aque- 
duct water  upon  lead  pipes.  The  experiments 
were  made  by  B.  F.  Craig,  M.D.,  the  Chemist  of 
the  Board,  and  the  following  extract  from  his 
report  of  the  results  is  to  be  noted  as  confirming 
what  we  have  said  on  former  occasions,  with 
regard  to  the  influence  of  a  combination  of 
metals  upon  the  corrosive  action:— "The  only 
piece  of  lead  pipe  in  nay  laboratory  which  has 
been  in  use  for  any  length  of  time,  is  a  piece 
about  nine  inches  long,  which  connects  a  zine- 
liued  tank  with  an  iroa  pipe.  This  has  been  in 
use  for  several  years,  anl  may,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed to  have  received  its  full  amount  of  pro- 
tective coating.  As,  however,  it  joins  with  dis- 
similar metals  at  both  ends,  there  would  be  an 
unusual  amount  of  chemical  action  upon  it  in 
proportion  to  its  length.  Now,  from  six  litres  of 
water  which  passed  through  this  pipe,  at  the  rate 
of  one  litre  an  hour,  I  obtained  forty-seven 
thousandths  of  a  grain  of  metallic  lead,  which 
gives  an  impregnation  of  about  three  handredths 
of  a  grain  per  gallon.  This  result  would  show 
that  where  lead  pipe  joins  iroa  or  zinc,  the  im- 
pregnation of  the  water  with  lead  will  go  on  for 
many  years." 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery. — The  trus- 
tees of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  have  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  their  16th  annual  report. 
The  donations  now  amount  to  103,  and  the  pur- 
chases to  257.  Want  of  space,  both  for  pictures 
and  for  sculpture,  is  again  beginning  to  make 
itself  severely  felt.  Considerable  improvements 
in  the  loftier  rooms  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
buildings  have  been  effected  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Board  of  Works.  But  when  tho  sculpture,  com- 
prising torra-cotta  busts  and  bronze  monumental 
I  effigies,  has  been  arranged  as  contemplated  in  tho 
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further  room,  thoro  will  remain  no  accommo- 
dation for  anything  olse.  A  now  feature  of  in- 
terest haa,  within  the  last  year,  been  added  to  the 
Gallery  by  the  presentation  of  various  autograph 
letters  and  signatures  written  by  persons  whose 
portraits  are  already  in  the  collection.  The  late 
Mr.  John  Partridge  had  shortly  before  his  decease 
contributed  a  largo  number  of  letters  which  ho 
had  received  from  eminent  persons  represented  in 
his  large  picture  of  the  "  Fine  Arts  Commission," 
making  arrangements  for  sittings  whilst  the  work 
■was  in  progress.  Contributions,  selected  from 
valuable  family  correspondence,  have  also  been 
received  from  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Rokeby,  and 
others.  One  letter,  from  Lord  Rokeby's  collection, 
addressed  by  William  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  to 
Mrs.  Montagu,  dated  15th  October,  17G1,  bears 
special  reference  to  the  fine  portrait  by  Reynolds, 
now  in  the  Gallery,  of  Lord  Bath,  which  he 
appears  to  have  presented  to  Mrs.  Montagu, 
naming  the  time  for  his  last  sitting,  and  revealing 
the  extent  of  assistance  which  the  painter,  then 
only  Mr.  Reynolds,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
from  othar  artists.  Several  letters,  also  from 
eminent  persons,  of  a  more  recent  date,  addressed 
to  the  distinguished  portrait  painter,  the  late 
Thomas  Phillips,  R.A.,  have  been  added  to  the 
collection. 

The  New  CotrETS  of  Justice. — The  following 
facts  are  interesting  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Ayrton's  explanations — an  abstract  of 
which  is  given  in  our  Parliamentary  Notes.  The 
tenders  for  the  building  were  delivered  on  the 
25th  of  March  last.  The  lowest  of  the  19  tenders 
delivered  was  that  of  Messrs.  J.  Bull  &  Sons,  of 
Southampton.  The  total  cost  of  the  building,  if 
erected  in  Chilmark  stone,  is  to  be  £732,095,  and 
if  erected  in  Portland  stone,  £744,344,  while  the 
fittings  of  each  of  the  courts  (18  in  number)  are 
tendered  for  at  £804.  The  foundations  have  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  £31,500.  For  a  sum  of 
£790,310,  therefore,  it  seems  that  Messrs.  Bull  & 
Sons  are  willing  to  undertake  the  erection  and 
completion  of  the  building  exactly  according  to 
Mr.  Street's  original  plans,  using  Portland  stone 
for  all  stonework,  and  oak  for  all  the  furniture 
and  joinery.  The  amount  which  was  originally  to 
have  been  spent  on  the  fabric  was  £750,000,  but 
this  sum  was  settled  many  years  ago  when  prices 
were  much  lower  thau  they  are  now. 

The  Bradford  Building  Teades  Technical 
Schools. — These  schools,  established  in  1868,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  journeymen  and  appren- 
tices in  the  building  trades  of  Bradford  to  acquire 
a  good  technical  knowledge  of  their  respective 
trades,  have  proved  of  great  value.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  schools  about  800  pupils  have 
been  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
mensuration,  geometry,  algebra,  working  draw- 
ings for  joinei-s,  masons,  &c.,  and  freehand  draw- 
ing. Instruction  is  also  imparted  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  handrailing,  skew  arches,  and 
circle  upon  circle  doorways,  painting,  &o.  A 
joiner's  shop  was  fitted  up  with  bench  and  tools, 
and  a  place  was  found  for  the  masons.  The  pupils 
were  furnished  with  material,  and  some  creditable 
specimens  of  handrailing,  staircase  building, 
bridges,  &e.,  have  been  produced  on  the  premises. 
The  models  are  worked  to  scale,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  when  a  young  man  can  construct  a  model  in 
this  manner  he  can  carry  out  a  larger  structure. 
The  pupils  are  shown  how  to  make  a  plan,  to  read 
it  and  complete  the  work,  enabling  them  to  take 
in  hand  and  execute  the  most  intricate  job.  The 
schools  are  open  on  week  nights,  and  specimens 
of  all  kinds  of  wood  are  placed  in  the  rooms. 
Journeymen  study  apart  from  the  apprentices, 
and  thus  one  ground  of  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  men  to  attend  the  schools  is  removed.  The 
charge  is  3s.  a  quarter,  and  rather  more  for  the 
advanced  class.  Tlie  attendance  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  pretty  good,  but  not  so  large  as  could 
be  desired,  considering  the  large  number  of  in- 
ferior workmen  which  abounds.  The  expenditure 
has  been  about  £1,200,  and  has  been  defrayed  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  by  payments  made  by 
employers  for  their  apprentices,  by  the  school  fees 
of  the  pupils,  and  about  £30  from  the  Government 
grant. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Lucr. — By  the  death,  ^ 
on  the  19th  inst.,  of  Mr.  Charles  Lucy,  at  the  age  : 
of  59,  we  have  sustained  the  loss  of  an  artist  of  as  ( 
wide  a  reputation  as  any  English  painter  of  his  i 
time  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  i 
the  only  one  who,  whether  meeting  with  success  i 
or  discouragement,  devoted  himself  with  life-long  1 
constancy  to  the  highest  branches  of  historical  ( 


■  painting.  Mr.  Lucy  was  born  at  Hereford.  In  his 

-  youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  a  chemist 

)  of  that  city.  The  love  of  art  which  hadmanifested 

1  itself  in  boyhood  proving,  however,  irreproHsiblo, 

)  he  came  to  London  to  study  painting  as  a  profes- 

)  sion,  but  shortly  afterwards  wont  to  Paris,  whore 

)  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 

)  Ai-ts,  principally  under  Paul  Dolarocho.  Returning 

I  to  England  he  became  a  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy.    After  the  completion  of  his  studios, 

:  employment  was  given  him  by  a  Mr.  Jones  to 

1  make  copies  of  works  of  old  masters  at  the  Hague 

1  and  Paris.    He  again  returned  to  England  on 

I  tho  completion  of  this  task,  but  after  a  short 

,  stay  he  wont  back  to  Paris,  and  at  length  settled 

I  in  the  artist  colony  at  Barbison,  near  Fontaine- 

i  bleau,  where  he  resided  nearly  IG  years. 

I      The  Royal  Academy.— On  Friday  week  tho 
,   Royal  Academicians  met,  and  elected,  by  a  large 
majority,  Mr.  John  Mai-shall  to  succeed  the  late 
.   Prof.  Partridge,  as  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  tho 
;  Royal  Academy.    Mr.  B.  M.  Barry,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  elected  Professor  of  Architecture,  and 
.   Mr.  Weekes,  Professor  of  Sculpture.    The  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight,  who  has  been  for  so 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has 
been  accepted.    His  successor  will  be  a  layman, 
no  Member  of  the  Academy  being,  in  future, 
eligible  for  this  office.    The  election  of  the  new 
Secretary  will  take  place  as  soon  as  this  decision 
has  been  ratified  by  the  Queen,  which  is  expected 
to  be  done  shortly. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts. — On  Thursday  evening  last,  Mr. 
George  Browning  delivered  a  lecture  to  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  above  Society.  The 
subject,  the  "Art- Treasures  of  Italy,"  was  ren- 
dered perhaps  the  more  deeply  interesting  by  the 
fact  of  the  lecturer's  recent  return  from  a  tour  in 
Italy,  enabling  him  to  give  most  graphic  descrip- 
tions of  scenes  and  places  with  which  all  true 
lovers  of  art  must  long  to  become  acquainted.  A 
large  collection  of  old  Roman  curiosities,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  photographs  taken  from  some  of 
the  important  scenes  and  works  of  art,  helped 
materially  to  illustrate  the  paper.  After  the  lec- 
ture, an  animated  discussion  took  place,  touch- 
ing, more  particularly,  on  the  pre-Raphaelite 
school,  between  the  Chairman  (Dr  Zerifi),  Mr. 
Daniel  Grant,  Signer  Pagliardini,  and  other 
members  of  the  Society.  The  evening  closed 
with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Test  for  the  Purity  of  Water. — Place  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  the  water  to  be  tested  on  an 
object-glass  of  a  microscope,  made  into  a  little 
cup  by  cementing  a  glass  ring  on  it.  The  water 
is  then  evaporated  at  40 — 50'^  C,  and  the  residue 
examined  with  the  microscope.  If  the  water  is 
pure,  as  it  is  found  in  nature,  the  residue  shows 
only  colourless,  dendritic,  or  sharply  defined 
hexagonal  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  water  holds  organic  sub- 
stances in  solution,  more  or  less  imperfectly 
formed,  yellowish  or  reddish  hexagonal  or  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals  are  seen,  according  to  the 
amount  of  impurity.  When  greatly  contaminated, 
twin  crystals,  and  triangular  crystals  with  the 
angles  blunted,  and,  finally,  dumb-bell  shaped 
crystals  are  found,  partially  of  fat  and  j)artially 
the  germs  of  fungus.  In  doubtful  cases,  these 
latter  may  be  placed  in  suitable  moist  chambers, 
and  cultivated  until  they  are  developed.  Ex- 
periments prove  that  loss  than  the  thousandth 
part  of  sewage  or  of  urine  added  to  water  pro- 
duces a  great  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
residue. 

Ventilation  and  Warming. — In  a  lecture  on 
ventilation,  lately  delivered  before  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Mr.  L.  W.  Leeds,  after  detailing  the 
abominations  he  encountered  in  his  examination 
of  the  ventilating  arrangements  of  the  Treasury 
building  at  Washington,  gives  the  following 
practical  directions  concerning  provisions  for 
ventilation  and  warming  in  the  construction  of 
buildings:  "First,  never  have  long  underground 
fresh-air  ducts.  Second,  never  allow  a  sewer, 
soil-pipe,  foul-air  flue,  or  smoke-flue,  to  come 
near  the  fresh-air  supply-flue,  for  fear  of  some 
connection  being  maclo  between  them  by  careless- 
ness or  accident.  Third,  never  heat  a  building 
exclusively  by  currents  of  warm  air.  Fourth, 
always  put  the  heating-flues  on  the  outside  walls 
instead  of  on  the  inside  walls.  Fifth,  endeavour 
strenuously  to  avoid  the  fresh-air  chamber 
becoming  a  common  receptacle  for  all  the  rubbish 
of  a  filthy  cellar." 


CHIPS. 

A  new  Unitarian  chapel  was  opened  on  Thursday 
week  at  Stockton-on-Tees.  The  chapel  will 
accommodate  300  persons,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  gallery  to  seat  200  more. 
The  chapel  and  schools  have  been  built  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Clephan,  Stockton,  at  a  cost, 
including  land,  of  £2,800. 

A  school  to  accommodate  about  170  children  is 
about  to  be  built  at  Longhill,  West  Hartlepool, 
near  the  ironworks  of  Messrs.  T.  Richardson  and 
Sons,  who  have  given  the  ground.  G.  Martin, 
Seaton-Carew  is  t  he  architect. 

Galvanised  iron  cornices  hare  been  entirely 
adopted  in  the  erection  of  an  important  group  of 
radroad  shops  at  West  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  communication  of  fire  from  one 
building  to  another. 

Messrs.  Hunter  and  Carr  are  erecting  twelve 
cottages  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Bolokow,  at  Marton, 
They  are  in  three  detached  blocks,  Gothic  in  style. 
Plans  have  also  been  prepared  by  the  same  archi- 
tects for  three  cottages  for  the  farm  on  the  same 
estate.  These  cottages  will  be  warmed  by  Shillito 
and  Shorland's  patent  stoves.  There  will  be  no 
fireplace  in  the  upper  rooms,  which  will  be  warmed 
from  the  rooms  below. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  foundation-stone  of 
a  church  was  laid  at  Rishton,  near  Blackburn, 
The  building  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  will 
accommodate  600  persons,  and  the  cost  is  estimated 
at  upwards  of  £5,000. 

The  German  Parliament  has  rejected  the  scheme 
of  its  commission  for  the  construction  of  a  palace 
for  the  Parliament  on  the  site  of  the  Kroll  Gardens. 
The  commission  has  been  asked  to  suggest  another 
scheme. 

While  Glasgow  has  been  obliged  to  modify  its 
scheme  for  public  halls,  the  suburb  of  Paisley  has 
more  money  for  a  simdar  purpose  than  it  knows 
well  what  to  do  with.  After  £14,000  had  been 
contributed  by  the  townsmen,  a  Mr.  Clark  be- 
queathed £20,000.  There  has  been  a  proposal  to 
build  a  town  hall  with  the  joint  sum,  but  Mr. 
Clark's  relatives  are  desirous  that  his  gift  be  put 
to  its  purpose  independently  of  extraneous  aid. 
It  has  become  a  question  whether  to  return  the 
£14,000  to  the  subscribers,  or  to  apply  it  to  the 
building  of  an  infirmary. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Oldham. — The  masons  of  Oldham,  who  have  been 
out  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  33.  per  week,  have  de- 
cided to  go  in  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  mastens — 
Is.  6d.  per  week  advance  at  once,  and  another  advance 
of  a  similar  amount  on  the  1st  of  August.  When  the 
whole  of  the  concession  has  been  obtained  by  them, 
the  men's  wages  will  be  33s.  per  week. 

WlGAN. — An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Wigan  carpenters  and  joiners  and  their  em- 
ployers, whereby  the  wages  of  the  men  are  to  be  ad- 
vanced from  did.  to  7d.  per  hour  all  the  year  round, 
55  hours  to  constitute  a  week's  work  in  the  summer, 
and  47|  for  three  winter  months,  from  November  12  to 
February  2. 

Walsall.— The  strike  of  the  Walsall  bricklayers  for 
an  advance  of  id.  per  hour,  making  7d.,  is  over,  the 
advance  having  been  granted. 


ashton  &  green, 

Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble  Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents. — Roofing 
Slates— Bangor,  BUle,  Red,  or  Green,  Blue  Portniadoc  and  Whitlana 
Abbey  Green,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  same  as 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  eleavage  equal). 

Prices  on  Wharf  in  London, 
24  by  12        22  by  12        20  by  10        18  by  10        18  by  9 
3?7s.  6d.       3323  .  6d.        257s.  6d.         2153.  1923.  fii. 

16  by  10  16  by  8  U  by  10  14  by  8  12  by  8 
192s.  6d.  I45s.  1703,  11?3.  6d.       67s.  (id. 

Per  m  of  1,200  Slates.  Mai-ble  aud  Enamelled  Slate  Chimney 
Pieces,  Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Builders* 
Ironmongery.  A.  &  G.'s  Special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Large  Show  of 
all  Goods  at  14  and  15,  Bnry-street,  S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.G. 
Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accompanying  trade  card. 


TENDERS. 

Bawtkt.— For  erecting  a  malthouse  at  Eanskill,  near 
Bavvtry,  for  Messrs.  Jenkinsou.    Mr.  Charles  Baily,  archi- 


tect, Newark-on- Trent. 

Johuson   £1,980  0  0 

Cawthorne                                       1,79G  0  0 

Wilson                                             1,784  0  0 

Hopkinson                                       1,781  0  0 

Hill  (accepted)                                   1,697  0  0 

Briqhton.— For  rebuilding  and  additions  to  No.  29, 
King's-road,  Brighton,  for  Mr.  James  Butler.  Messrs. 
Groulty  and  Gibbins.  architects,  London  aud  Brighton. 
Lynn  and  Sons  (accepted)  £4,347   0  0 

Bukton-on-Treni.— For  addition  of  new  ward  to  the 
Burton  Infirmary. 

aee  and  Co  £1,181    0  0 

Jiennett   1,151)  1.5  0 

Deville    1,124  15  0 

Price    1,079    0  0 

Mason   1,075    0  0 

Lowe  and  Sons   1,070    0  0 

Bowler  and  Beck  (accepted)   1,055    0  0 
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Gatksiikai).— The  Gateshead  School  Roard  has  ac- 
eeptoil  Ihe  t.oiulor  of  Mr.  John  Hulmer,  of  DaiUngton,  for 
the  MOW  Bchool  in  Alexandra-road,  Uateshead. 

Kent.— For  orectinB  houHO  at  Knockholt,  Kent.  Mr. 
Alex.  11.  Stenniuf,  architect. 

Woodward  (accepted)   £4,400   0  0 

Lanoino.— For  erection  of  block  of  three  cottages  for 
Mr.  Henry  Hounsom.  Messrs.  Goulty  and  Gibbins,  archi- 
tects, TiOndon  and  Brighton. 

Hindess  (accepted)  £550    0  0 

Lewisham.— For  erecting  S.  Stephen's  Vicarage, 
Lewislmni.   Mr.  Alex.  B.  Stenning,  architect. 

Woodward  £2,420  0  0 

Lascellea   2,285  0  0 

Jerrard    2,249  0  0 

London.— For  building  studio,  Ac.,  at  No.  14,  Great 
James-street,  Bedford-row.  Messrs.  Ea  ynea  and  Shum 
architects. 

Langmead  and  Way  £290    0  0 

Foxley    274    0  0 

London.— For  alterations  to  No.  2,  Old  Fish-stroet-hill, 

Upper  Thames-street.  Messrs.  Edmund  Woodthorne  and 

John  M.  K.  Haho,  architects. 

Oonder   :  £2,800   0  0 

Hil!  and  Sons    2,248    0  0 

Ashby  and  Sons   2  197    0  0 

Pritchard    2^152    0  0 

Turner  and  Sons   2,107    0  0 

Perry  Brothers   2,07.3   0  0 

Woodward   1,800   0  0 

London.— For  the  erection  of  steam-printing  works, 

for  Mr.  H,  M.  Pollett,  Bridgewater  Gardens,  Barbican. 

Mr.  JohnM.  K.  Hahn,  architect.    Quaniities  supplied  by 

Mr.  Morris  Evans,  7,  John-street,  Adelphi. 

AvissandCo  £4,520   0  0 

Perry  and  Co   4,1.50   0  () 

Henshaw  and  Co   3,970   0  0 

Dove  Brothers   3  775    0  0 

Hill  and  Sons    3  745   0  0 

Jackson  and  Shaw    3*677    U  0 

Little    3's7()    0  0 

Woodward   3,545   0  0 

Brass    3  427   0  0 

Middlesbrough.— For  the  erection  of  stabling  near 
Middlesbrough,  for  Mr.  J.  P.  Hornung.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bless- 
ley,  architect. 

Oliver  £978    0  0 

Buck    833    0  0 

France  (accepted)    780   0  0 

MiDDLESBROnSH.— For  the  erection  of  a  residence  and 
stabjing  at  Marton  Grove,  near  Middlesbrough,  for  Mr. 
E.  H.  Charlton.   Mr.  W.  H.  Blessley,  architect. 

Bellerby  £5,974   0  0 

Shatto  and  Barry   4,998    0  0 

Johnson    4,900   0  0 

Johnson,  John    4,835   0  0 

Oliver  (accepted)   4^414   0  0 

MiDDLESBRoDGH.— For  the  erection  of  a  school  in  East- 
street,  for  the  Middlesbrough  School  Board.     Mr.  W 
Blessley,  architect. 


H. 


Stainsby . 


Johnson  (accepted; . 


£3,986 

0 

0 

3,890 

0 

0 

3,738 

0 

0 

3,275 

0 

0 

3,243 

0 

0 

3,18t 

0 

0 

3,175 

0 

0 

8,070 

0 

0 

2,997 

0 

0 

2,130 

0 

0 

MiDDLESBRODQH.— For  the  erection  of  a  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, Middlesbrough.    Mr.  Edward  Tidman,  architect. 

Stone 
Facings. 

Sharpe   £3,533. 

Wood   3,530. 

Bellerby....   3,333. 

France   3,060. 

Chapman    2,966    • 

Chappell   2,200   2,150 

MiLDENHALL.— For  West-row  schools  and  master's  re- 
sidence. Mildenhall,  Suflolk.  Messrs.  John  Young  and 
Son,  architects,  London.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Buz- 
zard. 

Estimate   Estimate  Varia- 
No.  L         No,  2.  tion. 

Kendall   £3,831  £3,260  £571 

Bell  and  Son    3,360   2,865    495 

Merritt   3,273   2,861   412 

Conder   3,197   2,777   420 

Bobbins    3,000          2,6t3   357 

Brass    3,022          2,632   390 

LaugUton    3,330          2,617   713 

Andrews   2,888          2,444   444 

Tooley  (accep(;ed)   2,958          2,433   525 

Mildenhall.— For  Cross  Bank  Schools,  Mildenhall, 
Suffolk.  Messrs.  John  Young  and  Son,  architects,  Lon- 
don.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Buzzard. 

Estimate   Estimate  Varia- 
No.  1.       No.  2.  tion. 

Kendall   £1,S19  £1,614  £175 

Merritt   1,485   1,340   145 

Condon    1,439   1,290   143 

Bobbins    1,303          1,218   145 

Tooley   1,:-;13          1,181   132 

Laughton   1,397          1,170   227 

Brass   1,277   1,137   140 

Bell  and  Sou   1,220          1,055   165 

Andrews  (accepted) ...    1,111   951   160 

Newark-on-Trent.— For  erecting  a  residence  at 
Newark-ou-Trent,  for  Mr.  John  Harvey.  Mr.  Charles 
Baily,  architect,  Newark-on-Ti'eut. 

Clark   £2,600    0  0 

Fretwell   2,:-|80    0  0 

Whate  Bros,  (accepted)   1,991    0  0 

Nottingham.— For  double  villa,  Portlaud-road,  Not- 
tingham.   Mr.  John  Oollyer,  architect,  Nottingham. 

Bell  and  Son  £1,429    0  0 

Wooll  and  Slight   l,'42i    0  0 

Vickers    1,B89    0  0 

Stevenson  and  Weston  (accepted)...    l,:-)80    0  0 

Bradley  and  Barker   1,377   0  0 

Daubney   1  346  15  0 


^  Nottingham. — For  Wosleyan    chapel  and  schools, 

Tennyson-street.  Mr.  John  Oollyer,  achitoct,  Notting- 
ham. 

Ward   .-.  £,5,630  0  0 

Johnson   5,380  0  0 

Wood  and  Son   5,23.5  0  0 

Underwood    5,214  0  0 

Lowe    ,5,182  0  0 

Wooll  and  Slight    5,170  0  0 

Hind   ,5,155  0  0 

Fish  and  Son   .5,150  0  0 

Dennett    5,149  0  0 

Bradley  and  Barker    5,100  0  0 

Jclloy    ,5,090  0  0 

Hodgson  and  Facon    5,075  0  0 

Lyman    4,970  0  0 

Stevenson  and  Weston   4,900  0  0 

Hell  and  .Son   4,816  0  0 

Vickers  (accepted)    4,61u  0  0 

Nottingham. — For  shop  and  warehouse,  Lincoln- 
street,  for  Mr.  J.  Leighton.  Mr.  John  CoUyer,  architect, 
Nottingham. 

Lowe   £1,507  0  0 

Hind   1,490  0  0 

Messom    1,330  0  0 

Vickers  (too  latel   -1,295  0  0 

Jelley    1,255  0  0 

Stevenson  and  We.ston  (accepted)...    1,235  0  0 

Ef.ading. — For  a  rifle  manufactory  to  be  erected  at 
Beading,  for  Mr.  W.  Soper.   Mr.  J.  S.  Dodd,  architect. 

Pegler  £893   0  0 

Mathews   869    0  0 

Baruicoat    808    0  0 

Wheeler  Bros   855    0  0 

Sheppard    853   0  0 

Strong    836   0  0 

Shortlands.— For  erecting  stables  at  Shortlands.  Mr. 
Alex.  B.  Stenning,  architect. 

Crossley  (accepted)  £700   0  0 

South  SToOKTON.-Forthe  erection  of  flfty-two  work- 
men's cottages,  near  South  Stockton,  for  the  "  Erimus  " 
Iron  Company  (Limited).    Mr.  W.  H.  Blessley,  architect. 
Stainsby  (accepted)  £7,400   0  0 

SURRBY.—For  mission  chapel  and  cottage  at  Oxshott, 
Surrey.   Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect,  Guildford 

Mission  Chapel.  Cottage. 
Clark  (accepted)  £134  10...  £148  15  0 


BATH  AND  OTHEB  BFILDTNG  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL,  SiMDERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Quarrymen  and  Stone  Mercliants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office: 
[ADVT.]  COESHAM,  WILTS 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

green  ROOFING-SLATES. 

As  supplied  to  If.R.H.  Tlie  Prince  of  lVale.9  at  Sandringham 
The  Pemnoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 
(Le$R  costly  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 
These  durable  and  non-absorbent  slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architectiire,  at  prices  as  under. 

xn  Eailway  Trucks,  Docks,  G-loucester  : — 

Per  Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates  per  sqH.are 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7  2  17  6  16s.  6d. 

Do.         do.     13  by  8  2  17   6  16s.  Cd. 

Do.         do.    13  by  7    2   5   0    14s. 

Do  do.    12  by  7  1  18   6  13s. 

Do  do.    12  by  6  17   6  lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
estlmonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on 
.application  to 
MESSRS.  RANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street.  Piccadilly,  W., 
and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

Bassenthwaite,  Cumberland, -June  30.— For  plans, 
&c.,  for  the  erection  of  a  chaioel.  A  premium  of  £25  is 
offered  for  the  best  design.  Mr.  Jos.  M.  Bichardson,  Hut- 
ton  House,  Penrith. 

Devon  County  asylum,  June  24. — For  plans,  specifl- 
catious,  and  estimates  for  additional  buildings  at  the 
Asylum  at  Exmiuster.  The  architect  whose  plans  may 
be  adopted  will  be  employed  to  superintend  the  works,  on 
the  usual  terms  of  commission,  provided  it  be  found  that 
they  can  be  executed  within  the  estimated  amount.  The 
sum  of  £25  will  be  given  for  the  second  best  design, 
namely,  £10  for  that  of  the  chapel,  and  £15  for  that  of  the 
other  buildings.  T.  E.  Drake,  Clerk  to  the  Committee, 
Exeter. 

Norfolk  Agricultural  Association. — For  a  design 
for  Norfolli  labourers'  double  cottage.  A  premium  of  £iO 
will  be  given  for  the  best  design.  J.  Bacon,  Secretary, 
Attleborough. 

Norfolk  Agricultural  Association.— For  designs 
for  farm  buildings  for  a  Norfolk  farm  of  about  300  acres. 
A  premium  of  £10  will  be  given  for  the  best  design.  J. 
Bacon,  vSecretary,  Attleborough. 

Nottingham,  July  15.— For  designs  for  a  new  Gothic 
church.  Premiums  of  £75,  £50,  and  £25  will  be  awarded 
to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  designs.  The  one 
accepted  will  be  adopted  by  the  Committee,  should  it 
fulfil  all  the  necessary  requirements.  Mr.  Wm.  Clarke, 
The  Park,  Nottingham. 

Shrewsbury,  June  21. — For  design  for  a  memorial 
drinking  fountain.  A  premium  of  £5  will  be  given  for 
the  selected  design.  Mr.  Kent,  38,  High-street,  Shrews- 
bury. 


Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  as.  6d.  per  yard  super.  See  Building 
New.s,  December  27,  1872,  Mechanics'  Magazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free ;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.- HENBY  0.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester. — [Advi.] 


OONXaACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINO 
ESTIMATES. 

Board  op  Works,  Westminster  Dlstriot,  June  3  

1.  For  the  supply  of  horses,  harness,  and  drivers  to  ba 
employed  in  carting  away  the  slop  and  other  street  sweep- 
ings, and  in  watering  the  ro;ids.  2.  For  removing  the 
dust,  ashes,  dirt,  filth,  rubbish,  and  oth"r  refuse.  Mr.  J. 
Harris,  25,  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Board  of  Works,  Westminstf.r  District,  June  10. 
— For  the  execution  of  general  works  and  repairs  to 
sewers,  Ac.  J.  Harris,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  25,  Great 
Smith-street,  Westminster. 

Buenos  Ayres,  June  2.— For  the  water  supply,  drain- 
age, sewering,  and  paving  of  the  city.  Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman, 
Engineer,      Great  George-street.  Westminster,  S.W. 

Churwell  Co-operative  Society,  June  8  — For  the 
erection  of  premises  for  the  above  society.  Daniel  Dodg- 
Bon,  architect,  18,  Park-row,  Leeds. 

Dawlisii,  Devon,  June  7.— For  altering  and  re-seating 
the  parish  church.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  architect,  Lamb- 
buildings,  Temple,  London. 

Eltham,  June  3. — Forthe  erection  of  a  villa  residence, 
coach-house,  and  stables.  T.  C.  Haworth,  Surveyor,  Park- 
place,  Eltham,  S.  I'l 

Framungham,  June  4.— For  the  erection  of  a  court- 
house and  alterations  to  p' dice-station.  Mr.  Eyton, 
County  Surveyor,  Lower  Brook-street,  Ipswich. 

IlALTFA.v,  Juno  4. — For  the  erection  of  public  elemen- 
tary schools,  with  out  ofBccs,  boundary  wall,  Ac,  at  Booth 
Town.  Messrs.  Leeming  and  Leeming,  architects,  Hali- 
fax. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Eailway,  June  10.— 
For  the  construction  of  the  Bipponden  Branch  Eailway. 
Engineer's  Office,  Hunt's  Bank,  Manchester. 

Lkwes,  June  7.— For  the  erection  of  a  race  stand.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Verrall,  The  Mulberries,  Denmark-hill,  S.E. 

Llanelly School  Board,  June  2. — Forthe  erection  of 
a  school  and  offices  at  Pontyeates,  to  accommodate  100 
children ;  a  l)0ys'  school  and  offices  at  Upper  Park-street, 
to  accommodate  300  children  ;  an  infant  school  at  Felin- 
ford  to  accomodate  90  children;  and  for  making  altera- 
tions at  the  existing  school  at  Felinford.  Mr.  John  Jen- 
nings, Clerk  to  the  Board,  Llanelly. 

London  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  June  3.— For 
the  supply  of  cast-iron  work.  Joseph  Daw,  Principal 
Clerk,  Sewers  Office,  Guildhall. 

MoRLEY  Local  Board,  June  4. — For  levelling,  kerb- 
ing,  paving,  and  flagging  the  east  end  of  Mill-street.  John 
Bayner,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

MoRLEY  Local  Board,  June  4.— For  levelling,  kerb- 
ing,  paving,  and  flagging  the  Old  Fold  and  Jackson-lane. 
John  Bayner,  Clerk  to  the  Board. 

North  London  Eailway  Company,  June  3.— For 
the  purchase  of  about  28  tons  of  old  material.  E.  S.  Man- 
sel.  Secretary,  Euston  Station. 

Ramsgate  Local  Board,  June  2.— For  the  supply  of 
flint,  gravel,  beach,  broken  stone,  and  other  road  mate- 
rial ;  limes,  cement,  bricks,  and  stoneware  pipes  ;  for 
smiths'  and  ironmongers'  work  ;  for  unloading  ships  and 
barges  ;  also  for  slopping,  watering,  and  carting.  W.  A. 
Hubbard,  Town  Hall,  Eamsgate. 

Ehoyadbr,  June  3, — For  the  erection  of  a  workhouse 
to  accommodate  sixty  inmates.  Mr.  John  Jarman,  Clerk 
to  the  Guardians,  Ehoyader. 

Shawfobth,  near  Bacup,  June  9. — For  the  erection  of 
a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools.  W.  Waddington, 
architect,  Burnley. 

Smallthorne,  June  5. — For  formino-,  kerbing,  sewer- 
ing, channeling,  and  paving  Lord  and  Derby  streets.  Mr, 
Cope,  Surveyor  to  Local  Board,  Smallthorne. 

St.  Pancras,  June  9.— Contract  No.  1— For  paving 
York-road,  Contract  No.  2— For  repaying  part  of  Tot- 
tenham Court  road,  Percy-street,  itc.  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott, 
G.K.,  10,  Edward-street,  N.W. 

Sullington,  Sussex,  June  3.— For  restoring,  re-seat- 
ing, and  adding  vestry  to  the  church.  Mr.  L.  W.  Bidge, 
architect,  23,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

Surrey. — For  the  erection  of  a  range  of  stabling  and 
coach-houses,  with  coachman's  house,  at  Down  place, 
near  Guildford.  Mr.  H.  Peak,  architect,  3,  Market-street, 
Guildford. 

TiLNEY  S.  Lawrence  School  Board,  Norfolk, 
June  16. — Forthe  erection  of  schools  and  teacher's  resi- 
dence.   Adams  and  Son,  architects.  Bridge-street,  Lynn. 

Torquay,  June  10  — For  the  erection  of  a  police-sta- 
tion.   Mr.  H.  Ford,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Exeter  Castle. 

War  Department  Contracts,  June  4. — For  con- 
structing a  drain  from  the  ditch  of  Stokes  Bay  Lines,  near 
Gosport.  Lieut. -Col.  J.  H.  Smith,  Eoyal  Engineer  Office, 
Portsmouth. 

WathnotOn,  O.xon,  June  IS. — For  the  erection  of 
schools  to  accommodate  262  children.  Mr.  W.  Wiggins, 
Watoomb  Manor,  Watlington. 

Welshpool,  June  3. — For  taking  down  a  portion  of  the 
present  town-hall  and  adjoining  buildinifs,  and  recon- 
structing the  town-hall.  Mr.  B.  Lay,  Architect,  Bridge 
House,  Welshpool. 


BANKRUPTS. 

sittings  for  public  examination. 

D.  H.  Haley,  Birmingham,  June  25. — G.  Dixon,  Hartla- 
pool,  June  24. 

declaration  op  dividend. 
W.  Tyson,  Wavertree,  builder,  2s.  IJd. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Watson  and  Wormald,  Leeds,  blue  slaters. — J.  and  D. 
Shea,  New-cross,  Deptford,  and  elsewhere,  glass  manu- 
facturers.—  K.  B.  Bichardson  and  Co.,  Gateshead,  iron- 
founders. — W.  and  J.  Jopliug,  Vincent-square,  West- 
minster, builders. — John  Anwell  and  Son,  Liverpool, 
road  and  sewerage  contractors. 


"  Eemarkable,  vf.ry  Eemarkable  Indeed"  are  the 
effects  of  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE  in  pre- 
venting and  curing  Smallpox,  Fevers,  and  SkIu  Diseases. 
Sp  ecially  refreshing  and  invigorating  during  hot  weather. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Maker,  113,  Holboru-hlll, 
London.— [Ad  vi.J 
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COMPETITION     DESIGNS    FOR  THE 
LEICESTER  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

LEICESTER  eminently  needs  a  noble  muni- 
cipal group  of  buildings.  It  is  a  typical 
example  of  a  modern  English  town.  Situate  in 
the  heart  of  the  Midland  district,  amid  a  rich 
and  smiling,  but  somewhat  tame  and  mono- 
tonous, landscajjc  ;  with  spacious  streets,  com- 
posed of  houses  mainly  built  of  brickwork,  it 
has  a  cleanly,  comfortable,  well-to-do  aspect, 
but  yet  it  is  deadly  dull  withal,  in  an  archi- 
tectural sense.  Although  its  origin  dates  back 
to  a  remote  period,  and  blends  in  its  history 
fiction  with  fact,  boasting  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  King  Lear,  and  to  have  been  the 
burial-place  of  that  ill-fated  monarch  and  his 
daughter  Cordelia,  all  traces  of  Roman, 
Saxon,  and  Medieval  times  alike  have  well- 
nigh  faded  away.  A  few  fragments  of  rubble 
walling,  seamed  with  thin  brick,  which  once 
formed  part  of  the  Jewry  wall,  and  some  in- 
significant ruins  of  the  Abbey,  which  was 
*'  the  last  resting-place  of  the  great  Cardinal 
"Wolsey,  on  his  compulsory  journey  from 
York,"  are  still  to  be  found,  imbedded  in 
market-gardens  or  incorporated  into  manufac- 
tories. What  remains  of  the  Castle  exist  are 
encased  in  modern  and  incongruous  work  ;  and 
here  and  there  some  domestic  buildings  of 
past  days,  for  the  most  part  so  decently  restored 
that  their  antiquity  has  been  efiaced,  majr  be 
cited  as  actual  if  not  visible  records  of  the 
good  old  times  when  cleanliness  was  not 
esteemed  as  very  near,  even  if  next,  to  godli- 
ness, and  picturesqueness  was  certainly  ob- 
tained, if  not  specially  aimed  at,  in  street  ar- 
chitecture. Ancient  Leicester,  with  its  walls, 
gates,  and  narrow,  winding  streets,  has  been 
completely  remodelled  into  a  large,  comfort- 
able, commonplace  manufacturing  town  ;  some 
of  the  old  churches,  however,  alone  remain  of 
its  former  architectural  featiu'es,  and  are  in 
sad  isolation  from  all  their  harmonious  sur- 
roundings. Many  other  'new  churches  have 
been  added  in  recent  days,  and  their  numerous 
spires  are  quite  able  to  hold  their  own  among  the 
forest  of  tail  chimneys  which  mark,  if  they  do 
not  decorate,  the  suburbs  ;  but  few  other  public 
and  private  buildings  could  attract  more  than  a 
passing  glance,  not  even  excepting  the  preten- 
tious, but  small,  fussy,  and  inefiective  "  New 
Cross  Memorial  Structure,"  as  it  is  called,  and 
which  the  author  of  the  local  guide-book 
considers  "a  handsome  clock-tower,  which  is 
at  once  a  noble  and  useful  ornament,  and  a 
suitable  memorial  of  four  of  the  worthies  of 
Leicester." 

It  is  much,  therefore,  to  be  desiderated  that 
some  municipal  buildings  of  really  dignified 
character  should  elevate  themselves  above  the 
level  of  the  "banks  and  warehouses,  the  post 
office,  the  news-room,  temperance-hall.  Con- 
gregational churches,  &c.,  which  fairly  indi- 
cate the  character  of  the  town,"  &c.,  and  give 
the  good  folk  of  Leicester  some  ideas  higher 
even  than  successful  hosiery  and  bootmaking. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  some  aspiration 
after  better  things  has  for  some  time  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  Corporation  and  towns- 
men, the  architectural  profession  having  now 
been  twice  called  upon  to  assist  them  in  their 
endeavours.  Leicester  has  not,  however,  risen 
boldly  to  the  occasion,  although  a  glimmering 
of  what  is  befitting  the  place  appears  to  ani- 
mate the  minds  of  its  authorities. 

The  truth  is,  they  are  educating  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  architects,  and  architects, 
with  their  wonted  Quixotic  generosity,  have 
undertaken  the  almost  gratuitous  task.  Un- 
wearied by  disaster,  iinstimulated  by  even 
hope  of  adequate  remuneration,  for  the  second 
time  the  profession  has  responded  eagerly  to 
the  invitation  of  the  Leicester  Corporation  to 
supply  designs  in  competition  for  theii-  pro- 


posed town-hall  and  its  associated  buildings. 
Twenty-five  gallant  volunteers  on  this  occa- 
sion enrolled  themselves  for  the  struggle  in 
which  one  alone  might  jwissibly  win  the  prize 
— a  dwindling  band,  for  forty,  who  fought  as 
doughtily  in  the  first  competition,  when  the 
prize  was  withheld,  are  still  chewing  the  cud 
of  disappointment.  On  the  principle,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  useless  to  Avaste  regrets  over 
spUt  milk,  we  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the 
past  contest,  in  order  to  turn  to  that  of  the 
present,  simply  calling  attention  to  the  cost 
entailed  upon  the  profession  by  the  system 
adopted,  and  expressing  a  hope  that,  at  any 
rate,  this  time  the  labour  so  freely  expended 
may  not  prove  equally  in  vain.  Fifteen  out  of 
the  twenty-five  competitors  are,  however, 
already  relieved  from  suspense,  their  rejected 
drawings  having  been  eliminated,  and  the 
remaining  tea  being  still  kept  upon  the 
tenter-hooks  of  anticipation. 

In  one  respect  it  seems  liliely  th  at  as  re- 
gards this  competition  it  will  turn  out  that 
the  old  adage,  "  Second  thoughts  are  best," 
wiU  prove  correct.  This  is  with  respect  to  the 
site  now  proposed  to  be  given  for  the  purpose. 
On  the  former  occasion  it  was  a  long  irregular 
slip  of  ground  in  anything  but  a  commanding 
sitiiation,  and  the  difficulties  entailed  by 
which  spoilt  some  admirable  designs.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  energetic  representations  of  the 
intelligent  surveyor  to  the  Corporation,  Mr. 
E.  L.  Stephens,  an  infinitely  superior  piece  of 
ground  has  been  set  aside  for  these  municipal 
buildings.  The  present  one  is  a  well-propor- 
tioned parallelogram,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  streets  of  considerable  importance,  and 
with  the  possiblity  of  a  large  open  space  being 
hereafter  cleared  and  left  before  the  main 
frontage  of  the  new  structure. 

The  want  of  confidence  engendered  in  the 
minds  of  architects  generallj'  by  the  untoward 
result  to  their  brethren  of  the  first  competi- 
tion, taken  in  connection  with  the  many  other 
mishaps  which  have  recently  occurred  imder 
the  competition  system  elsewhere,  have  re- 
duced the  number  on  the  lists  of  this  contest 
to  far  less  than  the  importance  of  the  building 
might  have  been  expected  to  call  forth.  Only 
twenty-five  sets  of  drawings  were  sent  in  for 
it,  and  of  these  only  one  is  of  first-class  rank, 
so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  principal  archi- 
tects have  abstained  from  the  temptation 
offered  them.  Ten  sets  out  of  the  twenty- 
five,  as  we  have  said,  have  been  selected 
for  further  consideration,  and  the  selec- 
tion has  been  made  with  apparent  good 
reason  and  judgment,  mainly  on  account 
of  fitness  of  requirement  and  accommodation, 
in  which  respects  these  ten  all  show  consider- 
able merit,  together  with  varying  degrees  of 
architectural  excellence.  By  far  the  greater 
majority  of  the  authors  of  these  designs,  in- 
cluding that  alluded  to  above  as  being,  with- 
out question,  far  the  best,  have  taken  pure 
English  Gothic  of  the  Early  Decorated  period 
as  their  style,  and  we  observe  the  lately 
fashionable  French  variety  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  Of  course  the  influence  of  the 
"  Oueen  Anne  "  maniaof  the  day  is  observable, 
and  has  one  powerful  adherent  among  the 
selected  ten ;  a  few  competitors  have  halted 
between  two  opinions,  either  by  combining 
eclectically  the  features  of  Gothic  and 
Italian  in  the  same  design,  the  result  being 
queer  enough  in  most  instances  ;  while  others, 
dubious  which  style  it  would  be  safer  to  afiiect, 
have  striven  to  persuade  the  Corporation  that 
they  would  be  able  to  make  them  equally 
happy  with  either ;  but  with  the  iisual  result 
accorded  by  fate  to  such  trimmers,  they  betray 
that  they  are  on  sufficiently  intimate  terms 
with  neither. 

The  competitors  were,  \)j  the  conditions, 
left  at  liberty  to  shroud  their  names  under 
mottoes  or  not,  at  discretion — in  our  opinion 
a  wise  plan,  becaiise  many  architects  rea- 
sonably object  to  its  being  known  they  have 
failed  in  such  contests,  which  the  motto 
system  to  a  certain  degree  insm-es,  while  to 
enforce  the  use  of  mottoes  upon  all  is  but  a 


farce.  The  following  are  the  ten  designs, 
selected  for  further  consideration  : — 

No.  1.  "  Simplicity"  (authorship  unknown,, 
and,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  unsuspected). 
The  title  assumed  is  fully  deserved,  as  sim- 
plicity characterises  all  its  treatment  and 
management.  It  is  pure  English  Decorated 
Gothic  in  style,  most  ably  treated,  as  by  a 
master  hand,  in  a  thoroughly  common-sense 
and  Mediajval  spirit.  The  group  of  buildings 
express  the  pui'pose  of  every  part.  There  is 
no  straining  after  symmetry  or  "  architec- 
turesqiie  "  effect,  but  all  rises  naturally  from 
the  plan  and  its  requirements.  It  is  clearly 
but  slightly  sketched  in  pencil,  which  method 
of  execution  places  it  under  a  disadvantage 
among  the  competing  drawings. 

It  consists  of  thi'ce  main  blocks,  which 
occupy  three  sides  of  the  allotted  quadrangle— 
the  north  official  block,  next  Horsef air- street, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  noisy  and  fre- 
quented ;  the  Council  Chamber,  western 
block,  occupies  the  centre  next  New-sti-eet, 
which  wiU  have  the  largest  vacant  space 
before  it,  and  the  south  or  Police-co\irt  block 
is  towards  Bishop- street.  These  three  blocks 
inclose  a  large  court  85ft.  by  82ft.,  which  is 
that  demanded  for  the  police  parade-ground, 
the  requirement  for  which  is  privacy  and 
freedom  from  exposure  to  the  outside,  and  in 
this  case  accordingly  there  is  but  the  one 
waU  to  the  rear,  with  the  necessary  entrance 
gateway  in  it.  The  corridors  are  well  lighted, 
and  the  coui-ts  are  retired  from  the  streets 
towards  the  centre  of  the  parallelogram  ;  per- 
haps the  minor  court  is  somewhat  exposed 
and  less  hapj)ily  situate  than  in  some  plans, 
being  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  site, 
stiU  not  near  the  noisy  thoroughfare.  The 
judges'  retiring-room  is  not  so  well  placed  as 
in  other  plans,  but  generally  the  arrange- 
ments are  simple  and  good,  and  the  plan  is  a 
very  excellent  one,  if  not  the  best.  Archi- 
tecturally speaking,  however,  this  design  is 
not  only  by  far  the  best  submitted  in  this 
competition,  but  it  is  one  that  would  hold  the 
highest  rank  in  comparison  with  any  of  the 
other  municipal  buildings  of  present  times, 
and  would  be  an  ornament  and  a  credit  to 
the  town.  The  site  requires  that  the  prin- 
cipal featm-es  should  be  brought  to  the 
several  street  f agades,  as  any  tower  or  feature 
centrally  placed  on  the  parallelogram  would 
lose  its  effect.  The  principal  perspective  in 
this  case  has  a  central  feature  in  the  New- 
street  fagade,  in  which  the  council  chamber 
is  marked  by  four  fine  two-light  traceried 
windows  and  an  eftective  oriel  at  the  dais  end, 
with  a  lantern  with  fleche  rising  from  the 
roof.  A  pretty  circular  turret  marks  the  one 
end  of  this  fagade,  and  a  noble  tower  the 
other.  This  latter,  though  slightly  exag- 
gerated in  height,  and  to  be  improved  by 
some  reduction  in  height,  is  well  conceived 
and  ably  carried  out,  and  a  rich  doorway  near 
its  base  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
building. 

Perhaps  we  should  place  next  in  order  the 
design  marked  No.  9,  by  Messrs.  Ordish  and 
Traylen,  of  Queenborough  and  Leicester. 
Tliis  is  also  a  good  plan  and  efieotive  general 
design,  and  the  perspective  view  from  the  rear 
shows  a  striking  pyramidal  pile  of  buildings 
of  a  pictiu'esque  character.  Such  a  view, 
however,  could  never  be  obtained  of  the 
actual  buildings  if  erected,  as  the  tower,  being 
centrally  placed,  could  never  sufficiently  do- 
minate the  rest.  The  style  is  eclectic  and 
eccentric,  and  the  combination  of  Italian  pa- 
rapets with  balusters  and  pots,  and  stepped 
gables  and  windows,  some  mullioned  and 
some  pointed,  is  incongruous.  In  the  princi- 
pal fagade  regularity  and  irregularity  combat 
for  precedence,  the  main  block  being  slightly 
out  of  the  centre.  This  has  a  high  chisel- 
edged  roof,  and  the  wings  Mansard  ones,  and 
one  side  only,  with  the  centre,  has  niches  for 
gigantic  statues.  This  fagade  would  not  be 
successful  in  execution.  The  retired  and  re- 
lative position  of  the  courts  is  good,  and  the 
parade-ground  well  inclosed  and  protected. 
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No.  13. — "  Cbntranando  Incrcmcntum,"  we 
should  place  next  in  order.  The  autlior  gives 
two  designs,  one  Gothic  and  the  other  bastard 
llenaissanco,  which  are  creditable  and  pains- 
taking, but  not  masterly.  The  main  tower  in 
each  is  set  at  the  north-eastern  angle,  and 
generally  the  same  grouping  of  the  blocks 
obtains  as  in  No.  1,  but  without  the  pictu- 
resqueness  or  harmony.  The  Gothic  version 
of  this  tower  is  a  weak  imitation  of  that  which 
occupies  the  same  position  in  the  group  of 
buildings  which  form  the  Midland  Station  and 
Hotel  at  S.  Pancras.  This  tower,  in  itself  to 
our  mind  but  an  indifferent  one,  appears  to 
have  been  copied  in  other  instances  besides  in 
this  competition.  The  plan  has  many  good 
points,  but  is  deficient  in  the  area  of  the 
parade-ground,  to  which  430  yards,  instead  of 
the  700  specified,  only  have  been  allotted. 
The  courts  are  central  and  quiet,  and  the 
entrance  staircase  better  than  in  most  of  the 
designs.  The  detail  of  the  Gothic  design  is 
only  moderate,  and  the  composition  and  sky- 
line poor,  nor  is  the  jumble  of  muUioned  win- 
dows and  the  Italian  features  of  the  alterna- 
tive one  better  worked  out. 

No.  8. — "  Bosworth,"  is  a  design  of  moderate 
excellence,  with  a  fairly  good  plan,  defective 
as  to  limited  size  and  exposed  position  of  the 
parade-ground.  The  courts  are  central  and 
quiet.  The  style  Gothic.  The  principal  fa- 
cade towards  New-street  tolerably  well  com- 
posed with  a  central  tower  and  pavilion-roofed 
angle-blocks.  The  first-floor  range  of  two- 
light  traceried  windows  are  a  successful  fea- 
ture, and  the  sky-line  is  satisfactory. 

No.  20.— Mr.  F.  ,T.  Hames,  Woburn-plaee, 
London,  has  a  clever  design  in  the  Q-ueen 
Anne  style,  after  the  fashion  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  The  central  block  of  the  fagade 
towards  New-street  has  a  very  dignified  effect, 
but  the  composition,  as  seen  in  the  perspective, 
is  spoiled  by  a  poor  ill-placed  tower  near  the 
north-east  angle.  The  long,  sqiiare  windows, 
cut  up  into  minute  squares  by  wide  sash-bars, 
and  other  vagaries  of  the  style,  are  carried  to 
exaggeration.  The  design  might  harmonise 
with  modern  Leicester,  but  as  we  have  indi- 
cated, we  thinli  some  contrast  to  its  prevailing 
character  woidd  be  preferable.  The  plan  is 
arranged  round  the  front  aud  ends  of  the 
parallelogram,  leaving  the  parade-ground  to 
the  rear,  so  that  it  is  well  protected,  and  all 
the  principal  courts  and  rooms  deriving  their 
light  from  it  are  kept  quiet  and  retired,  as 
they  should  be.  Mr.  Hames  sends  a  pleasing 
drawing  of  the  interior  of  his  proposed  Council 
Chamber,  with  an  Elizabethan  plastered  semi- 
circular ceiling  and  effectively  panelled  walls. 

No.  4,  by  Messrs.  Goddard  &  Spiers,  we 
should  rank  next,  the  plan  being  good,  with 
prominent  entrance  and  staircase  in  the  centre 
of  the  principal  fagade,  and  the  courts  retired 
and  close,  as  they  should  be.  The  parade- 
ground  is  ef  proper  size,  and  open  on  to  the 
one  side  at  the  rear.  The  perspectives  are 
very  sketchy  and  careless,  and  not  particu- 
larly well  grouped.  There  is  an  ugly,  heavy 
tower  in  the  centre  of  the  facade,  and  the 
detail  is  indiflerent  and  eccentric.  The  interior 
of  the  Borough  Court  is  shown  in  a  good  sepia 
drawing,  and  the  arrangements  appear  satis- 
factory and  the  design  of  it  simple.  There  is 
an  alternative  design  by  these  gentlemen  in 
Renaissance,  not  worked  out,  to  our  mind, 
more  successfully  than  the  other. 

No.  16,  "Invicta," has  apian  differingfrom 
the  prevailing  type  of  the  rest,  which 
suiTOund  three  sides  of  the  site,  and  are 
open  on  the  fourth.  The  author  of  this 
design  has  carried  his  blocks  of  buildings 
round  the  entire  parallelogram,  and  left  his 
open  parade-ground  or  area  in  the  middle, 
thus  securing  privacy  to  it,  and  ample  light 
to  his  corridors  which  suiTound  this  court,  but 
throwing  all  his  apartments  next  the  streets, 
and  losing  the  privacy  and  quiet  which  are  so 
important.  The  design  is  in  passable  Gothic 
detail,  but  has  a  tower  in  the  centre  of  its 
faoade,  and  turrets  at  the  angles,  which  are 
terribly  exaggerated.  A  whole  story  might 
be  spared  out  of  the  former  with  advantage.  ' 


Mr.  F.  W.  lloper,  of  Adam-street,  Adelphi, 
sends  a  design  in  an  ctt'cctive  eclectic  style, 
treated  with  ability  and  originality,  which 
can  only  make  us  regret  he  did  not  apply  his 
powers  to  a  better  and  purer  style.  All  the 
windows  are  grouped  with  pilasters  carried 
up  at  the  sides,  with  all  the  strings  broken 
round  them,  to  get  a  preponderance  of  verti- 
cality  in  the  effect.  A  tower  is  carried  up  in 
the  centre  of  the  fagade,  and  the  angles  are 
marked  by  pavUion-roofed  blocks.  The  com- 
position would  be  improved  by  the  omission  of 
the  upper  spire-like  portion  of  this  tower, 
when  as  a  composition  it  would  be  satisfactory 
and  grandiose,  though  marred  by  impurity  of 
detaU.  The  positions  of  the  principal  court 
and  judges'  retiring-room  are  excellent,  but 
the  position  of  the  parade-ground,  exposed  on 
two  sides  at  the  south-west  angle,  mars  an 
otherwise  good  plan. 

No.  25,  by  Mr.  R.  Stack  Wilkinson,  of 
Torquay,  is  a  Gothic  design  of  but  moderate 
excellence,  with  a  tower  imduly  heavy  in 
effect.  But  the  plan  is  a  particularly  good 
one — in  fact,  one  of  the  best ;  the  position  of 
the  parade-ground,  open  only  at  the  south  efid, 
and  partially  covered  over  at  the  other,  is  con- 
venient. The  two  courts  are  admirably  placed 
side  by  side.  The  arrangement  of  the  male 
and  female  witnesses'  accommodations,  and 
barristers'  consulting-room,  appears  very  satis- 
factory. 

No.  17,  by  Messrs.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  jun. 
and  J.  0.  Scott,  we  must  place  last  on  the  list 
out  of  the  selected  ten,  mainly  on  account  of 
the  indifferent  treatment  of  the  style  (Gothic). 
We  miss  in  it  that  quiet  evidence  of  mastery 
of  detail  which  characterises  the  several 
churches  in  the  town  built  after  designs  by 
their  father,  and  wonder  and  regret  that 
the  class  of  work  here  placed  before  us 
should  in  no  way  tend  to  maintain  that  re- 
putation which  no  doubt  gained  them  posi- 
tion among  the  preliminary  selected  com- 
petitors. Even  the  drawings  are  not  up  to 
the  mark  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
associate  with  the  name,  but  are  heavy  and 
laboured.  The  design  is  ill -composed,  has  a 
bad  sky-line,  and  ungainly  detail.  The  plan 
is  tolerably  satisfactory  as  to  the  position  of 
the  courts,  but  the  parade-ground  is  open  and 
exposed.  The  main  facade  resembles  others 
in  having  a  central  block  with  roof  raised 
above  the  rest.  I'his  block  is  di\'ided  into 
three  bays,  roofed  dormer-wise  against  the  main 
roof.  The  lower  part  seems,  but  only  seems, 
to  present  an  open  arcade,  which,  by  reference 
to  the  plan,  is  but  a  sham,  shallow,  useless 
recess.  A  range  of  ugly  two-light  windows 
occupies  the  first  floor,  between  which  and 
the  gables  of  the  dormer  runs  a  sham  parapet, 
and  the  wings,  which  have  objectionable  battle- 
ments, are  stopped  by  a  depressed  tower  with 
four  gables  at  one  end,  and  by  the  ugliest 
tower  it  has  been  ouj?  misfortune  to  see  de- 
signed for  a  long  time,  at  the  other.  Of  the 
remaining  fifteen  designs,  which  at  our  visit 
had  been  withdi-awn  from  exhibition,  we  can 
only  give  slight  information  from  alocal  soiu-ce. 
Two  among  them— No.  19,  "F.R.I.B.A.," 
andNo.  20,  "  Competitor,"  Gothic — had  many 
excellent  qualities,  which,  it  is  thought,  might 
fairly  have  entitled  them  to  further  con- 
sideration. Of  the  rest.  No.  2,  "  Comme  il 
faut,"  had  a  Fourteenth  Century  front,  central 
block,  and  clock-tower,  and  police-parade  in 
the  centre.  No.  3,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Sorby,  to 
whom  the  town  owes  its  charming  Wigginton 
Hospital,  was  Gothic,  with  tower  over  central 
epoch.  No.  5,  "  W.  B.  H.,"  Gothic,  with  central 
tower;  No.  6,  "Floreunt  Ai-tes,"  by  Messrs. 
Highton  and  Aj'res,  Gothic;  No.  7,  "Hope 
against  Hope,"  Gothic  ;  No.  10,  Maltese  cross  ; 
No.  11, "ridelitas,"-both Gothic;  No.  12,  E.H. 
Gibbs,  (Shefiield)  Italian ;  No.  14,  Mr.  .1.  Rob- 
inson;  and  No.  15,  "Sirius";  No.  18, 
"Leo";  No.  23,  " Richmond"— aU  Gothic; 
and  No.  24,  Mr.  E.  G.  Brunton,  "  a  design  in 
a  massive  peculiar  style." 

As  to  the  respective  cost  of  these  designs,  it 
would  not  appear  that  there  was  great  variety 
to  be  apprehended  ;  x)robably  a  difference  of  10 


per  cent,  would  cover  that  entailed  by  either 
of  the  designs  now  under  consideration,  with, 
at  any  rate,  slight  modifications,  which  would 
in  some  cases  improve  rather  than  injure  them. 
The  requirements  seem  to  have  been  so  fairly 
and  equally  fulfilled  that  we  trust  the  architec- 
tural character  may  receive  its  full  and  fair 
consideration.  The  Corporation  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  independent  advice  of  theu- 
al)le  surveyor,  who  has  shown  by  his  own  ex- 
cellent building,  the  Borough  Lunatic  Asylum 
in  the  suburb  of  the  town,  that  he  is  capable 
of  appreciating  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical requirements  of  the  case. 


MONUMENTAL  PARIS. 

THE  French  nation  is  about  to  restore  all 
the  monuments  ruined  or  disfigured  by 
that  ill-omened  Government  which  styled 
itself  "  The  Commune."  Since  in  these  pages 
no  political  questions  are  discussed,  we  shall 
only  treat  of  the  destruction  and  dilapidation 
effected,  and  the  processes  by  which  the  traces 
of  them  are  to  be  obliterated.  As  a  beginning, 
the  superb  Vcndome  Column,  which,  in  a 
moment  of  madness,  was  overthrown,  is  to 
be  reared  upon  its  pedestal  again,  with  aU  its 
history,  sculptured  in  gun-metal,  of  the  vic- 
torious French  campaigns  in  1805.  But  this 
will  be  merely  a  commencement  of  the  reno- 
vation, part  of  which  was  rendered  necessary, 
not  by  the  incendiaries  of  Montmartre,  but 
by  the  German  bombardment.  Seventy  miles 
of  new  streets  were  constructed  by  the 
Empire ;  in  all  of  them  are  rents  and  ruins. 
Two  hundred  boulevards,  thoroughfares,  and 
eighty  squares — in  the  Parisian  sense  of  that 
term — were  added.  There  is  not  one  that 
bears  no  trace  of  the  late  convulsions.  The 
Tmleries  itself,  notwithstanding  reparations, 
wears  the  marks  of  outrage ;  the  noble  colon- 
nades of  the  Louvre  are  only  redeemed  by 
masses  of  patchwork  masonry;  the  frantic 
resolve  of  the  mob  to  efface  the  Imperial 
initials,  N.  and  E.,  have  irretrievably  spoiled 
those  vaulted  roofs ;  and  the  ragged  hosts  of 
Belleville  would  have  levelled  the  very  struc- 
tures which  they  themselves  had  erected.  In 
times  of  passion,  historical  monuments  suffer. 
It  was  So  at  Athens ;  it  was  so  in  Rome ; 
Anni,  that  ancient  city  of  Armenia,  of  which 
Chardin  speaks  in  a  language  of  wonder 
approaching  to  reverence,  are  illustrations  of 
the  results  wrought  by  similar  popular  explo- 
sions. But  the  idea  which  prompted  the  tear- 
ing down  of  those  memorials,  hitherto  the 
pride  of  the  French  people,  must  for  ever 
remain  among  the  mysteries  of  human  nature. 
That  vast  work,  the  junction  of  the  Louvre 
with  the  TuHeries,  raised  Paris  to  a  height  of 
splendour  incomparable  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
The  original  architect,  had  he  been  gifted 
with  more  than  a  triply  centenarian  life, 
would  not  have  kno^wn  his  own  erection, 
though  fragments  of  it  are  still  imbedded  in 
the  modern  mass,  and  though  the  idea  which 
Napoleon  III.  fulfilled  was  the  dream  of 
Henry  IV.  Battered  by  Revolutionary  cannon, 
swept  clear  of  its  dusky  rookeries  by  the 
First  Emperor,  vamped  up  by  Louis  Philippe, 
and  worked  at  by  the  Republic  of  1848,  the 
vast  palace  slowly  progressed,  until  the  Second 
Empire  set  an  army  of  men  to  labour  at  its 
completion.  They  buUt  "pavilions"  capable 
of  barrackiug  a  thousand  men  each ;  they 
reared  a  watch-tower  whence  nearly  all  Paris 
could  be  seen,  distinct  in  outline,  with  all  the 
various  currents  of  its  life  ;  they  levelled  all 
iaconvenient  hills  and  mounds ;  they  con- 
structed fresh  bridges ;  but  they  left  the 
monuments  standing — the  Yendome  Column 
— the  Column  of  July — the  Obelisk  of  Luxor. 
In  the  unlucky  days  of  the  Commune,  even 
this  grace,  on  the  part  of  the  Revolution,  was 
not  conceded,  and  Paris  suffered  not  less  from 
some  of  her  infiu'iated  citizens  than  from  the 
balls  and  bombs  of  the  foreign  enemy.  It 
must  have  been  a  pitiable  thing  for  French- 
men to  think  upon  when  German  fire  flashed 
into  that  rich  "hall  of  the  seven  passages " 
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in  the  Louvre,  wherein  hung  the  canvases  of 
David,  Gros,  Guerin,   Gerard,  Lcbrun,  and 
Delacroix,  with  Girodet's     Endymion,"  and 
Guerin's  Atalanta;  when  a  shell  burst  in 
"  the  gallery  of  the  Seven  Masters,"  clouding 
the  beauty  of  Da  Vinci's  "Madonna,"  and 
piercing  with  a  fragment  Luiui's  "  Sleep  of 
Jesus."    The  only  wonder  is  that  the  havoc 
did  not  extend  further.    Sufficient  mischief, 
however,  was  wrought  to  be  irreparable.  A 
bullet,  for  instance,  coming  through  a  win- 
dow, hit  the  lovely  mouth  of  "  The  Iliade," 
by  Ingres,  and  a  cannon-shot  passed  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  "  Venus  of  Milo,"  while  the 
"Wounded  Eurydice"  received  an  injury  which 
the  Parisian  restorers  have  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  conceal.    But  we  are  more  concerned,  just 
now,  with  the  open-air  relics  of  Paris — the 
Hotel  of  Cluny,  the  Baths  of  Julian,  and  the 
newer  monuments,  among  which  the  Colixmn 
in  the  Place  Vendome  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous.   The  Cluny   Hotel  escaped  with  com- 
parative impunity;  the   Julian  Baths  were 
untouched ;  but  the  mighty  pillar  of  stone 
encased  in  bronze  was  ruthlessly  pulled 
down,  though,  strangely  enough,  the  Column 
of    July,   illustrating   the  very  monarchy 
against  which  the  Revohition  of  1848  con- 
stituted a  protest,  was  spared.  The  first  stone 
of  this  memorial  was  laid  by   King  Louis 
Philippe,  on  July  28th,  1831,  and  finished  in 
the  following  year,  on  the  site  where  Bona- 
parte, for  some  occiilt  reason,  had  determined 
to  erect  the  colossal  image  of  an  elephant  in 
bronze.    It  is  a  massive  structui'e,  though 
hollow,  surmounted  by  a  gilded  "  Liberty  " 
bearing  broken  chains  in  one  hand  and  the 
"  Torch  of  Civilisation  "  in  the  other.  Beneath 
are  catacombs  containing  the  bones  of  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  men  who  perished  in 
the  struggle  with  the   "White"   army  of 
Charles  X.,  and  all  their  names  are  inscribed 
upon  the  Column.    On  the  base  are  twenty- 
four  bronze  medallions,  relieved  by  a  surface 
of  snowy  marble,  just  a  little  tinged  by  age, 
with  Barye's  famous  "  Lion  of  July"  gazing 
up  at  them,  side  by  side  with  the  anns  of  the 
City  of  Paris,  and  three  Gallic  cocks,  aU  of 
the  same  metal  as  the   monument — bronze. 
This  structure,  cm-iously  enough,  though  the 
memorial  of  a  revolution,  was  the  design,  and 
even  the  work,  of  two  noblemen,  MM.  Le  Due 
and  d'Alavoine.    From  its  summit  can  be 
seen  aU  monumental  Paris — the  Boulevards  of 
the  Seine,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  great 
Eeep  of  Vincennes,  Pere  la  Chaise,  the  clock- 
towers  of  S.  Denis,  the  clustered  Cemetery 
of  Montmartre,   and,  not  long   since,  the 
mighty  column  which  the  Commune,  in  an 
hour  of  frenzy,   overthrew.    This  edifice, 
erected,  as  we  have   said,  in  honour  of  the 
Grand  Army  and  its   Commander,  and  the 
triumphs  of  1806,  and  now  decreed  to  be 
restored,  was  even  more  popular,  in  the  sight 
of  Frenchmen,  than  the  Column  of  July, 
because  it  celebrated  no  civil  war — it  was 
simply  a  record  of  French  victory  beyond  the 
frontier.    It  was  in  1805,  in  the  midst  of  the 
exasperated  maritime  war  following  the  dis- 
solution of  the   Peace  of    Amiens,  when 
Napoleon  had  proclaimed  himself  Emperor  of 
the  French,  Mediator  of  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federation, and   almost  universal  ruler  in 
Eui'ope,  that  he,  with  twelve  hundred  cannon 
in  his  crucible,  resolved  to  rear  this  magnifi- 
cent pillar  of  stone,  but  hollow,  with  a  wind- 
ing staircase  inside,  and  a  wreathed  panorama 
of  battle-scenes,  in  bronze  relief,  outside, 
reaching  from  base  to  summit.    Denon,  Gon- 
donin,   and    Lefrere,    were    called  to  his 
councUs.  They  undertook  the  task,  including 
the  bronze  effigy  of   Bonaparte,  in  Roman 
costume,  by  Chaudet,  for  £80,000.  The  trophy 
was  raised  aloft ;  in  1814  the  Royalist  party 
would  have  levelled  it — they  were  prevented 
by  the  more  moderate   spirits  among  the 
Allies,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  included  ;  but 
they  succeeded,  at  a  subsequent  date,  in  re- 
moving the   statue,   and  substituting  the 
White  Flag  of  the  Bourbons  in  its  place.  This 
change  was  not  for  long,  however.    In  1833 


a  new  effigy  of  the  conqueror  appeared,  above 
the  roof  of  the  Place  Vendome,  crowned  with 
the  famous  little  hat,  and  wearing  the  famous 
little  riding-coat  of  grey.    The  former  image 
had  been  melted,  indeed,  to  make  a  Hemy 
the  Fourth  for  the  Pont  Neuf.    In  1835,  so 
fur  had  the  Napoleonic   sentiment  revived, 
that  "  the  figure  of  bronze"  was  still  further 
elevated  upon  a  pedestal  of  Corsican  granite. 
Thirty    years    later,    the    grey    coat  and 
corporal's  hat  were  discarded  in  favour  of 
a  Roman  laurelled  like  Caesar.    The  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Column  and  the  Statue  aLmost 
vied  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  man.  But 
the    great    misfortune   of    the  monument 
was  yet  to  come.     It   laj',   in    1871,  at 
the  mercy  of  the   Montmartre  Commune. 
The  members  of  this  party  saw  in  that  stu- 
pendous trophy,  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  an  egregious  waste ;  the 
bronze  coating,  they  estimated,  was  worth  two 
millions  of  francs.    Even  the  statue  of  Na- 
poleon, melted  down,  would  be  worth  secm-ing 
for  the  Republican  Exchequer.    In  a  similar 
spirit  they  eyed  askance  the  triumphal  arches 
of  Paris— that  of  S.  Denis,  of  somewhat  se- 
pulchral appearance ;  that  of  S.  Martin,  carved 
with  vain-glorious  reliefs  in  stone,  that  of  the 
Carrousel,  dating  simultaneously  with  the 
Vendome  Column,  with  Italian  bronze-work 
in  the  capitals  of  the  pillars,  and  that  of  the 
Star,  the  most  splendid  of  aU,  which  still 
awaits  the  hand  of  the  renovating  artist. 
This,  too,  belongs  to  the  year  180G,  but  it 
was  thii-ty  yeai  s  in  course  of  completion  by 
the  Empire,  by  the  Restoration,  and  by  King 
Louis  Philippe,  and  it  cost  ten  millions  of 
francs.    Beneath  its  noble  span  what  proces- 
sions have  not  passed  ! — that  of  Marie-Louise, 
on  her  marriage ;  that  of  the  Duke  of  An- 
gouleme,  returning  at  the  head  of  an  army 
from  Spain  ;  that  of  Napoleon's  coffin,  brought 
from  S.  Helena ;  that  of  the  Princess  Helena 
herself,  in  1837  ;  that  of  the  dead  Dulce  of 
Orleans;  that  of  the  Republic  of  1848;  and 
that  of  the  victorious  Prussians,  in  our  own 
time.    But,  popular  though  this  monument  is, 
it,  nevertheless,  inflamed  the  vanity  of  French- 
men less  than  the  Vendome  Column,  twelve 
feet  in  diameter,  with  its  boastful  tale  of  war 
engraved  from  foot  to  summit.    It  was  not  an 
entirely  original  design,  being  copied  from  the 
celebrated  Antonine  Column  at  Rome.  The 
whole   surface,    however,   is   covered  with 
modern  illustrations  of  cannon,  mortars,  cul- 
verins,  shells,  bullets,  muskets,  bayonets,  car- 
bines, pistols,  lances,  flags,  swords,  cymbals, 
drums,  trumpets,  helmets,   epaiilettes,  and 
all  else   appertaining  to  the   pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  war,  with  eagles,  and 
crowns    of    oak,   the  mass  constituting  a 
prodigious    weight,    which    rests    upon  a 
granite  foundation,  sunk  thirty  feet  into  the 
earth,  and  even  then  strengthened  by  a  solid 
substratum  of  ancient  masonry.  Little  wonder 
that,  by  most  Frenchmen,  this  monument  was 
beloved.    It  told  the  tale  of  their  glory,  from 
the  Camp  of  Boulogne  to  the  "  Sun  of  Auster- 
Htz  ;  "  it  presented  to  them  nearly  three  hun- 
dred separate  pictures  of  their  achievements 
in  the  field ;  these  metal  plates  were  fii-mly 
riveted  to  the  stone,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  the  Iconoclasts  of  the  Commune 
wrenched  them  away.    A  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  steps,  constructed  in  the  interior,  led  up 
to  the  lantern,  above  which  the  figure  of  Na- 
poleon, from  time  to  time,  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared in  a  phantasmagoric  manner,  in 
usurpation  of  the  pedestal  originally  intended 
for  Charlemagne.    The  work  has  in  aU  periods 
worn  a  varied  aspect,  exhibiting  at  once  the 
lilies  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  bees  of  the 
Empire.    But  how  was  its  construction  carried 
out  ?    An  enormous  erection  of  timber,  drum- 
shaped,  and  about  sixty  feet  in  circumference, 
was  carried,  by  degrees,  up  to  the  necessary 
height  (the  French  are  celebrated  for  their 
scaffoldings)  ;  within,  a  series  of  platforms, 
capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  by  the 
action  of  suspended  weights,  held  the  mate- 
rials and  the  artificers.    When  the  stone 


column  was  finished,  a  superior  set  of  artists 
was  employed,  and  they  joined  plate  to  plate 
of  metal  so  exquisitely  that  not  a  sign  could 
be  perceived  that  the  whole  bronze  spiral  had 
not  been  wrought  at  a  single  casting.  It  was 
on  May  16th,  1871,  that  this  majestic  trophy 
fell,  after  an  inefiectual  attempt  to  blow  it  up 
with  gunpowder.  Never  did  the  Parisians 
witness  a  more  humiliating  sight  than  when, 
sawn  through  at  its  base,  steadied  by  ropes 
and  chains,  and  surrounded  by  an  immense 
crowd,  the  stately  column  slowly  descended 
from  its  base,  the  masonry  and  the  bronze 
separating,  and  the  latter  uncoiling  itseK 
in  gigantic  rings,  upon  which  the  anvils 
and  hammers  of  the  demolitionists  were 
speedily  at  work,  as  well  upon  that  as  upon 
the  expiatory  chapel  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  TuUe- 
ries,  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  noblest  tombs 
ia  Pere  La  Chaise — all  of  which  are  now,  in 
succession,  to  be  restored — though  whether 
the  re-erected  structures  will  equal  those  that 
feU  victims  to  ci-s-il  fury  may  be  matter  _  of 
speculation.  The  Column  Vendome,  thus  in- 
scribed by  Visconti : — 

Neapolio.  Imp.  Aug. 
Monumentum.  Bellum. — Germanica. 
Anno  M.D.C.C.C.V. 
Trimestri.  Spatio.  Ducto.  Suo.  Profligati. 
Ex.  Erse.  Capto. 
Gloriee.  Exercitus.  Maximi.  Dicavit. 

Such  was  the  monument  which,  on  the  16th 
May,  1871,  slowly  toppled  over,  and  lay  upon 
the  heavy  bed  of  faggots  prepared  for  it.  It 
had  been  expected  to  descend  in  one  piece  ;  but 
it  perversely  broke  into  three  fragments,  after 
several  hom-s'  of  tugging.  PubUc  excitement 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  The  strangest  sur- 
mises ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  to  how  far 
the  structure  would  be  thrown — how  the  crazy 
windlass,  and  the  three  cables  attached,  would 
Hghten  its  faU,  and  what  balconies  and  roofs 
in  the  vicinity  would  be  shaken  out  of  their 
places  by  the  shock.  Two  beams  were  ap- 
plied, one  on  either  side,  to  give  it  the  proper 
inclination ;  more  ropes  were  called  for — they 
snapped,  and  several  of  the  workmen  were  in- 
jured ;  a  hundred  sailors  were  then  brought 
into  requisition,  and  a  shapeless  mass_  of 
shattered  metal  and  stone,  separating  into 
rings  in  the  air,  lay  in  uneven  coils,  like  some 
mighty  serpent  mutilated,  upon  the  ground. 
The  statue  was  decapitated  by  the  shock  ;  and 
it  is  the  work  of  that  fooUsh  day  which  the 
Government  of  France  has,  at  length,  resolved 
to  undo. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this 
Association  on  Friday  evening  last,  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  A.R.LB.A., 
in  the  chair,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Paice, 
one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  the  thanks  of  the 
members  were  heartily  accorded  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  S.  Paul's  for  allowing  them  to  visit 
the  cathedral  on  the  24th  ult.,  and  to  Mr.  Penrose, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  for  kindly  conducting  them  over  the 
building. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  visit  of  the 
members  would  take  place  to-mon-ow  (Saturday), 
when  the  works  of  Messrs.  Moreland,  the  engi- 
neers and  iron  girder  manufacturers,  in  Old-street, 
S.  Luke's,  will  be  inspected,  Messrs.  Moreland 
having  promised  to  keep  most  of  their  machinery 
going  on  that  occasion  to  a  later  hour  than  usual 
on  Saturdays.  It  was  further  announced  that  a 
special  additional  visit  would  be  made  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  next,  the  12th  instant,  at  3  o'clock, 
to  the  well-known  glass  works  of  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Co.,  in  Temple-street,  Whitefriars,  when  the 
works  will  be  in  h\\l  swing,  and  some  particular 
processes  will  be  witnessed. 

The  preliminary  programme  of  the  Association's 
annual  architectural  excursion,  as  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was  read  to  the 
meeting.  It  is  proposed  to  start  on  the  third 
Monday  in  Angust,  going  to  Grantham  first,  and 
then  to  Newark,  Southwell,  Minster,  Nottingham, 
and  Derby,  the  concluding  day  (Saturday)  being 
devoted  to  Lichfield  and  its  beautiful  cathedral. 
Mr.  Sharpe  remarked  in  his  letter  that  although 
it  was  not  proposed  to  visit  quite  so  many 
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buildinsfl  aa  hitherto,  tlio  propframnio  ombracod  a 
groat  many  buildings  of  iirst-rato  injjortanco 
architecturally. 

Tho  PuESiDENT  announced  that  in  addition  to 
the  prizes  that  had  boon  offered  by  or  through 
tho  Association,  a  pri/.o  fund  was  started  at  tho 
coramoncomont  of  tho  session.  This  fund  had 
not  attained  very  groat  proportions;  nevortiioless, 
it  was  suflicient  to  enable  tho  Committee  of  tho 
Association  to  offer  throo  prizos,  of  tho  valuo  of 
five  guiiioas  each,  to  members  of  the  Association 
as  an  incentive  to  summer  sketching,  to  bo 
awarded  at  tho  last  mooting  of  tho  present 
session  on  tho  23rd  inst.  Tlie  recipients  of  tho 
prizes  will  bo  expected  to  devote  a  portion  of  their 
holidays  to  sketching,  and  to  exhibit  the  sketches 
at  tho  o-pening  conversazione  of  the  next  session  of 
tho  Association  in  Ootobar.  Further  particu- 
lars may  be  ascertained  on  application  to  tho  hon. 
secrotaries. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  then 

read  a  paper 

On  the  Restoration  of  the  CiitrRCH  or  the  Holy 
Innocents,  Adisham,  Kent. 

Mr.  White  prefaced  his  paper  by  remarking 
that  ho  gladly  came  forward  to  supply  tho  place 
of  Mr.  Dollmann,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper 
"On  Altars,"  although  he  was  afraid  that  tho 
present  paper  would  be  very  dry  and  technical. 
There  could  bo  no  doubt  that  it  would  bo 
practical  in  one  way,  inasmuch  as  the  first  part 
of  it  would  be  really  a  report  which  had  been 
given  upon  the  restoration  of  a  church,  and  it 
might  servo,  perhaps,  as  a  useful  illustration  of 
what  such  things  were — not  to  say  of  what  thoy 
should  be.  The  church  of  which  he  was  about 
to  treat  was  a  very  interesting  one,  situated 
between  Dover  and  Canterbury.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  report  was  as  follows: — Adisham 
Church  is  one  of  unusual  architectural  as 
well  as  archajological  interest.  It  is  cruciform 
in  plan,  with  a  central  tower.  It  has  a  north 
porch,  adjoining  which  is  a  chantry  aisle  in  the 
angle  between  the  nave  and  the  north  transept, 
or  rather  forming  one  with  this  transept.  The 
chancel  is  long  and  lofty,  with  an  eastern  triplet, 
and  five  lancets  in  either  of  the  side  walls.  The 
priests'  door  is  on  the  north  side,  beneath  the 
pier  of  the  second  and  third  windows  from  tho 
east  end.  The  jambs  of  this  door  being  internal, 
show  that  there  was  no  vestry.  As  the  parish 
did  not  become  a  rectory  until  A.D.  1292,  it  is 
probable  that  there  was  previously  a  religious 
house  here  to  which  the  chancel  belonged,  and 
by  which  the  parish  church  was  served.  In  this 
case  the  nave  alone  would  belong  to  the  parish, 
being  served  by  one  of  the  clergy  attached  to 
the  house.  The  site  of  the  house  was  probably 
that  of  the  house  now  in  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Slad- 
den,  but  tho  rectory  house  was  built  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away.  Probably  the  timber 
framing  in  the  old  portions  of  the  rectory-house 
is  the  origirfel  work  of  this  date.  The  south 
transept,  which  is  of  the  Late  Thirteenth  Century 
date,  has  a  gabled  projection  on  its  eastern  wall, 
forming  internally  a  recess  for  an  altar,  and  is 
provided  with  a  piscina.  Indications  remain, 
also,  of  a  piscina  and  two  altars  on  the  east  wall 
of  the  north  transept,  and  a  painting  of  tho 
Crucifixiou  in  tempera  is  still  visible.  The  north 
transept  and  chantry  ai.sle  now  form,  as  it  were, 
one  body,  divided  transversely  by  a  screen  of 
timber  framing  reaching  to  the  height  of  the 
walls  to  support  the  roofs  at  their  inter- 
section, the  lower  part  being  filled  with 
panels  and  tracery.  There  is  a  doorway  in 
the  centre  of  this  screen,  but  no  indication  of 
its  having  been  inclosed  with  doors.  Although 
the  eastern  part  of  this  chantry  aisle  is  now 
transeptal,  it  appears  originally  to  have  been 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  chancel  (in  tho 
twelfth  century),  as  an  aisle  or  chapel  parallel  to 
the  nave,  so  as  to  include  the  space  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  transept  in  the  earlier  Noi-man 
ohurch,  for,  like  the  chancel,  it  has  in  its  eastern 
•wall  a  triplet  slightly  graduated,  with  its  centre 
light  only  a  little  higher  than  its  side-lights,  and 
of  similar  detail.  There  were  three  lancets  in  tho 
length  of  its  north  side-wall,  two  of  which  re- 
main, the  other  (the'easternmostone),  having  been 
converted  at  a  later  period  into  a  geometrical 
traceried  window — when  the  roof  likewise  was 
altered  back  to  its  original  transeptal  form  to 
admit  of  it.  The  timber  framing  over,  and  partly 
forming  the  screen  already  referred  to,  was  re- 
quired to  carry  this  roof.  It  cuts  vertically  the 
middle  one  of  the  side  lancets.  To  connect  the 
nave  with  this  north  aisle,  there  is  a  pointed  arch 


with  plain  solTit  and  chamfered  quoins,  and  over 
this  is  a  small  blocked  lancet,  of  a  date  previous 
to  the  erection  of  this  aisle.  The  west  wall  of  this 
aisle,  moreover,  is  abutting  to  the  wall  of  navo, 
showing  that  tho  navo  itself  is  of  earlier  date.* 
Tho  lower  stage  of  tho  central  tower  is  of  the 
Norman  period,  but  with  the  exception  of  tho 
north-west  angle,  which  exhibits  tho  remains  of 
an  original  vaulting  shaft,  tho  abutments  above 
the  spring  were  rebuilt  when  tho  Norman  arches 
wore  removed.  Tho  drip-courses,  however,  or  in 
every  case  indications  of  them,  showing  tho 
position  of  the  roofs  of  tho  earlier  periods, 
with  their  cruciform  arrangement,  still  re- 
main beneath  the  present  roofs.  ,  This  tower, 
though  massive,  was  but  insocuroly  built, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  enlargement  of  tho 
general  scale  of  the  building  tho  walls  of  the 
church  were  reduced  in  thickness  from  their 
inside,  while  tho  walls  of  the  tower  wore  reduced 
externally  above  tho  spring  of  arches  to  nearly 
half  their  thickness,  tho  abacus  on  the  north  pier 
of  the  nave  showing  their  original  extent.  Tho 
old  piers  thus  became  contained  almost  within 
the  external  walls,  and  the  arches  were  rebuilt  in 
pointed  form,  with  square  soffits  slightly  recessed. 
The  tower  thus  became  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  church.  Besides  these  arches, 
and  the  stage  of  the  tower  above  them,  the  walls  of 
the  nave,  with  its  north  or  principal  dooi-,  are  the 
only  remains  of  the  second  church,  built  in  tho 
period  of  the  earliest  First  Pointed — or  Early 
English  style — perhaps  as  early  as  1150  or  1160. 
Then  came  tho  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  and  of 
the  north  aisle  or  chapel  before  referred  to,  at  a 
later  period  in  the  same  age,  at  which  time  also 
a  belfry-stage  was  added  to  the  tower.  The  next 
material  alteration  in  the  following  century  (viz., 
the  thirteenth,  the  age  of  the  Middle  Pointed 
style),  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  south  transept, 
at  which  time  also  the  north  transept  was  re- 
stored to  its  transeptal  form  by  the  throwing  up 
of  its  gable  flush  with  the  face  of  the  north  wall 
and  its  intersecting  roof  in  the  eastern  bay  of  the 
then  north  aisle  and  the  insertion  of  the  lofty 
three-light  traceried  window  in  the  place  of  its 
lancet  light.  In  the  next  century  the  piers  again 
needed  strengthening.  They  were  accordingly 
underpinned  and  partially  rebuilt  and  supported 
by  other  massive  piers.  These  wei-e  weathered 
into  the  form  of  buttresses,  and  a  sub-arch,  of  seg- 
mental pointeclNform,  was  introduced  on  the  north 
and  east  side,  beneath  the  old  pointed  arches,  to 
afford  a  counter-thrust  to  the  piers.  At  this  period 
the  old  windows  of  the  nave  (except  the  eastern- 
most one  on  the  north  wall,  already  blocked  up 
by  the  south  aisle,  were  taken  out,  leaving  no 
trace  inside  or  out,  except  in  the  flint  masonry 
with  which  they  were  fillod,  and  large  windows, 
of  Late  Decorated  character,  were  inserted.  These 
were  placed  in  fresh  positions  in  the  wall  at  longer 
intervals.  The  stonework  of  the  old  south  door- 
way, inside  and  out,  was  likewise  removed,  and 
the  opening  built  up  with  flint  and  a  west  door- 
way inserted.  The  cradling  which  supports  the 
bellcage  appears  to  be  of  the  same  date,  blocking 
as  it  does  the  small  windows  of  the  middle  stage. 
Several  centuries  later  an  addition  was  made  to 
the  tower,  in  the  shape  of  an  \iglj  upper  stage, 
void  of  windows,  and  sui'mounted  by  a  battle- 
mented  parapet  rebuilt  in  brick  during  the  present 
century.  This  stage,  which  was  added  probably 
on  the  decay  of  its  earlier  wooden  spire,  or 
pyramidal  roof,  whichever  it  may  have  been,  was 
added  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  height 
to  the  small  dumpy  tower — not  for  a  belfry,  for  it 
was  but  indifferently  built,  requiring  iron  ties 
subsequently  in  order  to  keep  it  together.  And 
not  only  is  it  without  openings,  but  without 
preparations  for  a  bell-cage. f  The  west  window 
is  a  modern  one  of  wood,  of  the  poorest  description. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  also  is  modern,  with  a 
hipped  termination,  but  the  roof  of  the  nave  is 
old,  having  been  reconstructed  to  a  lower 
pitch,  the  old  tie-beams,  kingposts,  and  other 
timbers  being  retained.  The  other  roofs 
appear  to  be  of  about  the  same  date.  The 
font  is  square,  of  simple  form,  and  of  Nor- 
man date,  upon  a  brick  plastered  pillar  J  A  con- 


*  Upon  the  jamb  of  this  window,  upon  its  being  opened 
out,  was  found  an  original  painting  in  distemper,  almost 
in  outline,  and  very  l  ude.  The  subject  of  it  is  not  very 
clear. 

t  On  the  removal  of  this  upper  stage  the  rotten  wall- 
plates  were  found,  showing  that  it  had  had  a  pyramidal 
roof  originally. 

+  During  the  restoration  marks  of  a  central  shaft  and 
four  detached  pillars  were  found  imder  the  basin  of  the 
font ;  also  a  number  of  radiated  stones,  which  look  aa  if 
they  might  have  formed  a  circular  step  for  a  font. 


siderable  portion  of  tho  chancel  and  of  tho  south 
transept  retains  itsModiaival  encaustic  tile  pave- 
ments undisturbed,  but  tho  buff  pattern  of  very 
many  of  tho  tiles  has  become  erased  by  wear.  On 
some  of  Ihom,  however,  there  is  just  enough  in- 
dication of  tho  pattern  to  show  that  thoy  aro  in 
their  original  position.  The  pattern,  much  worn, 
and  almost  impossible  to  trace,  would  not,  indeed 
could  not,  have  been  kept  so  accurately  had  they 
boon  rolaid.  There  is  a  rapid  fall  in  the  pave- 
ment towards  tho  east  end,  and  a  single  step  down 
into  the  chancel  for  tho  central  tower.  The  pave- 
ment is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  altogether. 
There  seems  to  have  boon  never  more  than  a 
single  footpace — no  other  elevation  at  the  oast 
end.  Tho  details  of  the  church  generally  aro 
simple,  and  the  proportions  very  fine.  There  aro 
no  indications  of  sodilia  remaining,  but  there  ia 
an  "  original  piscina,"  richly  moulded  and  cuspod, 
in  the  oast  wall  of  tho  north  transept.  Thore  is, 
too,  a  similar  recess  in  the  south  wall  of  the  navo 
near  tho  east  end,  which  may  have  served  for 
sodilia  for  the  parochial  services  in  the  nave.  Tho 
original  interior  stringcourse  remains  in  tho 
north  aisle  and  transept,  but  in  the  chancel  it  has 
been  cut  away.  There  has  boon  none,  apparently, 
in  the  other  parts  of  tho  ohurch.  The  only  old 
gable  copings  that  remain  aro  upon  tVre  south 
transept  and  its  projecting  chapel.  With  tho 
exception  of  this  transept,  tho  church  has  no 
buttresses.  The  old  bench-table  in  the  nave, 
round  a  considerable  portion  of  the  walls,  still 
remains.  There  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of 
Early  Media3val  wood  framework  behind  tho 
altar.  It  is  furnished  at  the  ends  with  massive 
oak  posts  with  carved  tops.  These  posts  havo 
been  mortised  in  front  as  though  to  receive  other 
framework,  or  a  canopy.  It  might  have  been  a 
piece  of  secular  furniture  originally,  but  possibly 
a  canopy  for  an  altar.  The  four  Evangelists, 
seated,  are  painted  on  a  panel  at  the  back  in  a 
burnt-sienna  sort  of  brown,  on  a  gold  ground. 
But  they  are  rude,  and  appear  to  have  been 
twelfth  century  work  repainted  at  a  subsequent 
time.  Mouldings  similarly  gilt  have  been  inserted 
round  the  panels,  apparently  of  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago.*  The  framing  may  well  havo 
been  the  head  of  a  bedstead.  Possibly  the  paint- 
ings were  suggested  by,  if  not  suggestive  of,  the 
traditional  familiar  invocation — 

"Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  couch  that  I  lie  on." 

According  to  existing  records,  it  was  brought 
to  Adisham  from  Canterbury  by  Archdeacon 
Battley,  the  rector,  in  1708,  and  the  panels 
were  probably  repainted  under  his  direction. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  what  was  the  eccle- 
siastical status  of  the  church  originally  ;  but  it 
appears  that  William  de  Upton  was  the  first 
Rector  of  Adisham  (in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  Edward  I. ,  which  brings  us  down  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century),  and  that  he  was 
buried  there.  It  was  he,  therefore,  no  doubt  who 
built  the  south  transept,  the  chancel  having 
already  been  built  on  a  grand  scale  by  his  pre- 
decessors a  century  before.  The  old  stalls  of  tho 
fifteenth  century  period  remain,  much  mutilated 
and  decayed.  They  have  been  cut  into  several 
pieces,  ramoved  and  converted  into  seats  and 
pews,  though  still  in  tho  chancel.  The  lower 
part  of  tho  chancel  screen,  of  tho  same  period, 
with  napkin  panel,  likewise  remains  in  situ,  but 
the  posts  have  been  sawn  off  some  12in.  or  15in. 
above  the  middle  rail.  There  are  several  indis- 
tinct remains  of  colour  decoration  on  the  walls. 
There  are  also  indications  on  the  chancel  walls  of 
the  original  lining-out  in  red  ochre,  or  Indian 
red,  into  oblong  blocks,  with  a  rose  in  the  alter- 
nate blocks  and  a  running  pattern  on  the  quoins 
of  window  jambs.  There  are  also  a  few  frag- 
ments of  rich  stained  glass  remaining  in  situ  in 
some  of  the  windows  of  transept  and  nave.  It  ia 
a  difficult  church  for  restoration  and  proper  re- 
arrangement, in  consequence  of  the  smallness 
of  the  arches  of  the  central  tower  as  proportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  several  parts  of  the  building ; 
and  the  chancel  is  of  too  noble  proportions  not 
to  be  used  for  its  proper  choral  purposes.  Mr. 
White  estimated  the  cost  of  the  thorough  restora- 
tion of  this  church  at  about  £2,500.  Having  given 
this  report  upon  the  church,  Mr.  White  proceeded 
to  describe  what  was  done  and  what  was  found 
during  the  progress  of  the  works.  Tho  eastern 
triplet  had  its  interior  arches  cut  down  and 

*  Upon  further  examination  this  proved  to  have  been 
painted  on  thin  deal  board— a  misex'ably  poor  imitation 
of  the  figures  cut  on  the  original  panels  with  diaper 
background.  These  figures  had  been  chopped  off  to 
allow  of  the  fixing  of  the  panels. 
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roconstnictcd  in  brick  plastorod  over,  in  order  to 
admit  of  the  hipped  roof.  When  these  arclioa 
came  to  bo  removed  the  stonemason  insisted  that 
the  exterior  arches  had  been  reset  and  the  heads 
of  the  windows  lowered.  Certainly  the  bedding 
seemed  to  have  been  disturbed,  and  several  of  the 
joints,  but  the  proportion  was  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  the  eye,  and  Mr.  White  took  the  pains  to 
draw  it  out  to  a  half-inch  scale  to  test  it  geometri- 
cally by  proportions  -which  he  had  made  out  from 
other  windows  of  the  same  date.  He  found  the 
window  to  agree  so  accurately  with  these  pro- 
portions that  no  doubt  whatever  remained  in  his 
mind  as  to  its  being  in  its  original  state.  During 
the  works  corroborative  evidence  was  found  of  the 
relative  periods  of  several  portions  of  the  church 
through  the  description  of  mortar  employed.  The 
nave  was  built  with  flint  boulders.  The  walls 
were  patched  in  places  with  Kentish  rag  of  the 
■same  description  as  the  underpinning  of  the 
tower,  with  its  buttresses  and  sub-arohes,  but  in 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  tower  the  remains 
appeared  of  a  large  early  buttress,  against  which 
•and  over  which  a  further  buttress  had  been  ox- 
tended.  The  mortar  in  the  nave  was  composed 
of  rather  poor  local  stuff  for  sand,  and  this  pre- 
vailed in  this  early  buttress  just  alluded  to,  and 
in  the  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  except  in  the 
underpinning,  &o.  In  the  chancel  and  vestry  the 
flints  wore  partly  faced  and  built  with  mortar 
made  from  sand  with  very  large  quantities  of 
shells  mixed  with  it.  The  north  transept  seems  to 
have  been  built  with  sand  from  the  seashore,  but 
with  less  shell,  and  more  of  the  flints  were  faced. 
The  south  transept  was  built  with  very  much 
the  same  description  of  mortar,  but  with 
still  more  faced  flints  in  it.  The  obser- 
vance of  details  of  construction  of  this  sort 
would  very  often  prove  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence. Mr.  White  next  proceeded,  by  the  aid 
of  drawings,  to  describe  what  was  actually  done. 
First  of  all,  the  chancel  roof  was  renewed,  the 
■walls  being  lowered,  and  the  pitch  of  the  roof 
raised.  The  nave  roof  was  almost  entirely  re- 
newed, retaining  as  many  as  possible,  however, 
of  the  old  timbers.  The  roofs  of  the  north  and 
south  transepts  were  in  fair  condition,  and  were 
only  repaired  and  re-covered.  The  porch  has 
been  entirely  reconstructed  as  it  formerly  existed, 
and  it  has  a  very  picturesque  effect.  The  top 
stage  of  the  old  tower  was  taken  down,  and  in 
place  thereof  a  pyramidal  roof  was  put  up.  The 
roofs  generally  of  the  church  are  covered  with 
plain  tiles,  but  this  pyramidal  roof  is  covered 
with  deal  shingles  Burnetised,  which  makes  a 
very  pretty  colour,  and  if  one  of  the  shingles 
should  get  loose,  and  drop  off,  there  is  no  fear  of 
its  doing  any  damage.  These  shingles  have 
already  attained  the  colour  which  is  seen  upon 
the  old  shingles  upon  the  Rhine,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Germany.  The  old  levels  of  the  pave- 
ment were  retained,  although  this  church  pre- 
sented the  peculiarity  of  the  chancel  being  one 
step  down  from  the  nave  ;  Mr.  White,  while  re- 
taining this  old  arrangement,  has  raised  the 
sanctuary  two  steps.  The  old  stalls,  which  had 
been  cut  up  and  converted  into  pews,  were 
restored.  The  sub-arch  of  the  chancel,  which, 
as  before  stated,  came  considerably  below  the  old 
pointed  arch,  was  removed.  This  sub-arch  had 
been  evidently  put  in  to  oijer  resistance  to  the 
thrust  of  the  jambs,  which  it  was  evidently 
ieared  might  come  down.  It  was  a  very  critical 
question  whether  this  sub-arch  should  be  removed 
or  not.  It  was  of  the  Late  Mediaeval  period,  and 
as  such  Mr.  White  would  have  liked  to  retain  it ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  of  the  original 
period  of  the  chancel,  which  it  very  much 
disfigured,  and  on  this,  and  other  grounds, 
it  was  very  desirable  to  remove  it.  Then 
came  the  question  whether  the  structure  would 
be  safe  if  the  sub-arch  were  removed.  After  full 
consideration,  it  was  concluded  that  it  could  be 
removed  with  perfect  safety  ;  but  in  order  to 
"make  assurance  doubly  sure,"  the  old  screen 
was  restored  to  its  original  height,  and  two 
strong  oak  straining-pieces  were  put  in,  side  by 
side,  and  framed  into  the  uprights  of  the  screen. 
These  it  was  considered  would  form  quite 
sufiScient  abutment,  even  supposing  there  was  to 
be  a  little  yielding  in  that  direction.  The  re- 
storation of  the  screen  has  added  very  much  to 
the  character  of  the  church.  The  pulpit  is 
placed  on  the  south  east  angle — its  original 
position.  Mr.  White  remarked  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  popular  notion  that  the  pulpit  ought  to 
be  on  the  north  side,  but  in  all  old  churches  where 
he  knew  the  pulpit  to  have  occupied  its  old 
position,  that  position  was  the  south  side,  and  this 


was  particularly  noticeable  in  some  of  the  South 
Devon  churches.  A  new  altar  table  was  pro- 
vided, 8ft.  long,  2ft.  6in.  wide,  and  3ft.  Sin.  high. 
At  the  back  of  the  altar  table  is  a  reredos,  which 
has  a  very  crude  outline  indeed.  It  is  divided 
into  three  panels,  of  which  the  central  one  repre- 
sents the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  side 
panels  contain  representations  of  the  Murder  of 
the  Holy  Innocents  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 
The  estimate  was  £3,500,  but  the  actual  cost  was 
only  £2,480.  Having  given  some  particulars  as 
to  the  contemplated  decoration  of  the  church, 
and  recounted  the  difficulties  experienced  in 
satisfactorily  disposing  of  the  organ  in  a  church 
of  this  kind,  Mr.  White  concluded  by  making 
some  remarks  upon  restorations  generally.  From 
what  he  had  said  in  this  paper,  it  would  be 
gathered  that  he  preferred  ?/7i(/e;--rostoration  to 
ocej-restoration— (Hear,  hear).  One  very  great, 
if  not  the  greatest,  difficulty  that  an  architect 
had  to  contend  with  in  restorations,  was  that 
of  getting  workmen  to  understand  what  he 
required,  for  workmen  were  so  prone  to 
exceed  what  was  necessary.  After  citing  one  or 
two  glaring  instances  in  support  of  this  statement, 
Mr.  White  said  that  the  reproduction  of  abso- 
lutely decayed  work  was  a  very  difficult  question, 
and  tho  ai-ohitoot  had  to  steer  between  eclecti- 
cism on  the  one  hand,  and  severe  antiquaria  nism 
on  the  other.  If  a  thing  was  not  so  utterly  de- 
cayed as  to  be  incapable  of  restoration,  its  value 
was  cone  so  soon  as  it  was  reproduced.  But  in 
all  restorations  of  churches  the  real  aim  the 
architect  should  keep  in  mind  was  the  general 
effect  of  the  interior,  which  should  be  made  as 
solemn  and  religious  in  character  as  possible,  and 
in  order  to  do  that,  the  architect  must  follow  as 
strictly  as  possible  certain  forms  of  arrangement. 

DISCUSSION, 

Mr.  QuiLTER,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  White  for  his  paper,  asked  how  he  obviated 
the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  smallness  of  tho 
central  arch,  which  must  necessarily  prevent  a 
large  portion  of  the  congregation  from  seeing 
the  altar.  Ho  also  wishod  to  know  upon  what 
date  Mr.  White  fixed  for  the  work  which  he  had 
entirely  reconstructed. 

Mr.  Marnock,  in  seconding  the  motion,  asked 
Mr.  White  what  determined  the  date  or  style  of 
work  in  which  he  would  restore  a  church  which 
had  been  erected  during  (say)  two  or  three 
periods,  and  the  details  of  which  varied  con- 
siderably? 

Mr.  Clarkson,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said 
that  no  doubt  Mr.  White  had  good  precedent  for 
retaining  the  old  level  of  the  chancel,  but  he 
imagined  that  tho  descent  of  one  step  into  the 
chancel  was  a  constructive  defect,  and  why  should 
such  a  defect  be  perpetuated  for  all  time  ? 

The  President  then  put  the  motion  to  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  White,  in  reply,  said  that  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  the  smallness  of 
the  central  arch,  but  he  left  a  passage  3ft.  wide 
along  each  side  of  the  nave,  leaving  the  old  bench 
table  against  the  walls,  and  this  arrangement 
gave  the  church  a  very  much  better  effect  than 
if  the  bench  table  had  been  removed.  The 
chancel  was  so  spacious  that  the  blocking  of  the 
arch  was  not  so  much  felt.  As  to  the  date 
to  fix  upon  or  the  style  of  work  for  a  restora- 
tion, there  was  no  rule  which  could  be  laid  down 
—  it  was  a  point  which  must  be  left  entirely  to 
the  judgment  of  the  architect  after  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  building.  The  old  level  of  the 
chancel  was  retained  because  it  was  manifestly 
the  old  level,  and  it  was  not  a  constructive  de- 
fect, but  a  constructive  necessity,  owing  to  the 
slope  of  the  ground.  Mr.  White,  in  conclusion, 
illustrated  on  the  blackboai'd  the  geometrical 
proportions  which  the  Mediaeval  builders  invari- 
ably observed  between  the  various  portions  of 
their  buildings. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  A.R.I.B.A.,  then  read  a  short 
paper  "  On  the  Fortified  Churches  of  the  Bordei-," 
which  was  almost  exclusively  of  an  ai-chasological 
character.  It  described  the  churches  of  Great 
Salkeld  and  Burgh-on-the-Sands,  and  one  or  two 
other  churches  in  Cumberland.  A  brief  dis- 
cussion ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Paice,  Stannus, 
and  W.  White,  F.S.  A.,  took  part,  and  the  proceed- 
ings closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Birch 
for  his  paper. 


A  New  (Roman)  Catholic  chapel  was  opened  at 
Leeds  on  Friday  week.  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  of  Kensing- 
ton, is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Wood,  of  Headingley, 
the  contractor.   The  cost  has  been  £2,500. 


THE    "  SATURDAY    REVIEW "  AND 
THE  ARTISTS. 

THE  Saturday  Review  contains  an  article, 
in  its  usual  caustic  style,  headed  "  The 
Times  acd  the  Ai'tists,"  in  which  are  pro- 
pounded those  conventional  plirases  on  art 
which  are  already  known  ad  nauseam  hy 
every  one.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to 
vindicate  the  accuracy  of  the  art  criticism  of 
the  Times  or  the  Quarterly  Review,  but  we 
cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Saturday 
Review  is  singing  a  "  Hallelujah,"  whilst  the 
two  other  papers  moui-n  "  in  gloomy  despond- 
ency on  the  present  condition  of  English  art." 
Had  the  Saturday  Review  ever  shown  a 
tendency  to  be  an  impartial  and  intellectual 
guide  for  our  artists,  we  certainly  should  be 
the  last  to  find  fault  with  its  fastidious 
opinions.  But  a  paper  that  is  spiteful  when 
ever  it  suits  its  purpose,  and  becomes 
Quixotically  chivalrous  when  any  one  else 
finds  fault  with  English  art,  is  reaUy  a  curious 
phenomenon.  We  never  yet  could  find  out 
what  the  real  principles  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  with  regard  to  art,  were.  Why  does 
the  critical  weekly  paper  object  to  the  wish  of 
the  Times  that  our  artists,  instead  of  paint- 
ing Lear  and  Cordelia,  Lady  Godiva,  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia,  Chatterton,  Dr.  Johnson  in 
Bolt-court,  Lord  William  and  Lady  Russell, 
the  Eve  of  S.  Bartholomew,  &c.,  should  record 
historical  events  of  our  own  times?  This 
would  certainly  not  be  a  mere  illustration  of 
the  articles  of  the  "  Times'  Own  Corre- 
spondent," but  what  contemporaneous  art 
ought  to  be.  Are  the  pictures  of  M. 
Weraschagin  not  more  interesting  than  idyllic 
representations  of  English  rural  life,  with  a 
green  tree  in  the  middle  and  a  quantity  of 
yeUowish-brown  roots  around  it  ?  If  the  artist 
is  not  to  record  the  present  from  a  historical 
point  of  view,  why  should  he  record  the  past  ? 
Why  should  it  be  better  to  paint  a  scene  from 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  than  one  from  the  last 
Franco-German  war  ?  Is  history  less  history 
because  an  event  happened  two  instead  of 
two  hundred  years  ago  Y  What  business  had 
Shakespeare  to  bring  a  Henry  VIII.  or  a 
Cardinal  Wolsey  on  the  stage?  According  to 
the  Saturday  i?e(.-«ezt7,  this  was  merely  putting 
into  form  the  prosy  records  of  the  Own  Cor- 
respondents of  those  times.  The  Flemish, 
French,  and  German  painters  must  have  been 
out  of  their  artistic  minds  when  they  ventured 
to  paint  scenes  of  their  own  age  and  history ; 
they  were  merely  subservient  to  the  Own 
Correspondents  of  their  times.  Horace  Vernet, 
with  his  studies  of  African  life,  was  in  fact 
no  better  than  a  draughtsman  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  News  or  the  Grajihic.  When 
sketching  tourists  can  be  found  who  im- 
mortalise our  contemporary  history  by  a  few 
woodcuts,  one  may  ask  by  what  right  M.  Dore 
paints  Elsass  as  an  old  woman  with  a  shabby 
tricolor  in  her  arms,  and  a  spiteful-looking 
urchin  at  her  side  ?  Our  artists  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  Saturday  Review,  "even  without 
being  sordidly  mercantile,  be  influenced  by 
the  tastes  and  desires  of  the  people  who  buy 
pictures."  Hinc  illce  lachrimcB.  When  a 
citizen  wants  to  give  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds  for  his  (to  him,  important,  but  to  others 
highly  insignificant)  portrait,  the  artists  of 
England  should  waive  all  higher  aspirations, 
and  paint  Mr.  Smith  or  Mi".  Snooks,  &c., 
without  meddling  with  historical  paintings. 
How  is  an  English  artist  to  be  inspired  by 
higher  conceptions  and  grander  ideas,  when 
he  is  influenced  by  the  tastes  of  the  people 
"  who  buy  pictures  "  ?  Who  ever  heard  that 
a  tanner  like  Cleon  influenced  a  Phidias  or  a 
Polykleitos  ?  The  question  is  how  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  actual  state  of  things,  as 
described  by  the  Saturday  Review,  that  "in  a 
generation  of  rich  men  destitute  of  intellectual 
culture  or  artistic  perception,  and  given  over 
to  the  indulgence  of  mere  personal  vanity, 
art  should  reflect  the  narrowness  and 
triviality  of  their  tastes  and  intelligence "  ? 
[The  italics  are  ours.]  The  remedy  for  this 
could  be  found  in  sound  and  good  criticism. 
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Wo  should,  however,  really  bo  at  a  loss  to 
direct  an  artist  where  to  look  for  advice.  If 
wc  blame  the  bad  taste  of  our  rich,  wc  must 
ask,  Who  formed  that  taste  ?  Where  are  our 
heavily-endowed  chairs  of  Esthetics  at  the 
great  centres  of  instruction  ?  "  It  is  doubtful 
whether  artists  do  well  to  take  their  subjects 
from  books,"  says  the  Saturday  Iteview. 
Whence  then  should  they  take  them  ?  Did  not 
Greek  art  entirely  originate  in  books  ?  How 
did  the  artists  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  mythology,  and  with  the  heroes  who 
conquered  and  defended  Troy  ?  Have  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Tennyson,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe,  not  served  a  Iletsch,  a  Dor6,  a 
Kaulbach,  and  many  other  great  artists,  with 
subjects  for  painting,  drawing,  or  sketching? 
The  Greek  artists,  however,  had  around  them, 
in  the  place  of  critics  who  spoke  Only  of  the 
L.  S.  D. -Trinity,  philosophers,  poets,  states- 
men, and  a  people  to  whom  a  charming  poem, 
a  victory  in  the  Gymnasium,  or  the  representa- 
tion of  a  tragedy,  a  well-constructed  temple,  a 
marble  statue,  or  a  chapter  read  from  history 
at  some  public  festivity,  was  a  national 
event.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  could  have 
historical  paintings,  whether  of  ancient, 
mediijsval,  or  modern  histoiy,  in  the  style  of  a 
Kaulbach,  Schnorr,  Piloty,  Menzel,  Lessing, 
or  Enaus.  But  the  reason  for  the  scarcity 
of  such  paintings  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
painters  themselves,  but  in  our  own  educa- 
tional institutions.  We  even  teach  our  young 
ladies  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  geo- 
logy, mineralogy,  electricity,  and  political 
economy ;  but  it  never  yet  occurred  to  us  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
taste  and  beauty.  We  have  a  Newton  and  a 
Bacon,  an  Adam  Smith  and  a  Darwin ;  but 
we  have  neither  a  Baumgarten,  a  Winkelman, 
a  Lessing,  a  Herder,  a  Goethe,  a  Kant,  a 
Schiller,  a  Schelling,  a  Hegel,  a  Schassler,  a 
Charles  Blanc,  or  a  Taine.  We  are  left  in 
these  matters  to  have  our  own  opinions,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  consider  the  mischievous 
influence  of  the  high  price  of  meat  and  coals, 
and  the  comparative  merits  of  Cheshire  or 
Stilton  cheese.  Art  and  its  votaries,  we  must 
remember,  require  intellectual  food  as  well  as 
literary  men.  We  have  undoubtedly  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  relics  of  Classic  art. 
iNothing  can  surpass  our  Elgin  marbles  ;  no- 
thing equals  our  South  Kensington  Museum  for 
the  study  of  mediaeval  and  modern  art. 
But  can  art  students  resort  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum when  convenient  ?  Those  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  are  altogether  shut  out 
from  that  national  sanctuary,  though  they  have 
to  contribute  their  mite  for  its  keeping.  We 
will  not  deliver  a  ' '  prononciamento  "  on  the  un- 
fairness shown  to  oiir  artistic  brethren  by 
shutting  them  out  during  a  seventh  part  of  the 
year  from  our  Museums,  and  thus  depriving 
them  of  opportunities  for  improving  their 
taste  by  studying  the  remains  of  Classical  or 
modern  art.  Yet  we  may  reasonably  ask  how 
our  artists  are  to  compete  with  those  of  the 
Continent,  when  for  a  seventh  part  of  the  year 
public-houses  only  are  open  to  them,  whilst 
the  Continentals  may  roam  over  the  finest  art 
collections,  thus  gathering  ideas,  cultivating 
their  taste,  and  enriching  their  imagination  ? 
"  An  artist  must  study  humanity  for  himself, 
as  it  exists  under  his  eyes,"  says  the  Saturday 
Jteview.  But  if  our  artists  follow  out  this 
rule,  what  will  their  studies  be  worth  ?  for  this 
same  paper  asserts  "  that  artists  live  in  an  atmo- 
sphere destitute  of  intellectual  or  artistic  per- 
ceptions." Besides,  the  well-worn  phrase  "  Go 
to  nature,"  as  the  whole  intellectual  outfit  for 
an  artist,  is  rather  too  scanty.  What  if  he 
has  no  opportunity  to  study  nature,  or  if  our 
social  machinery  does  not  permit  him  to  study 
nature  ?  is  he  not  to  study  those  who  had  such 
opportunities,  and  have  left  us  the  results  of 
their  studies  in  so  perfect  and  idealised  a  state, 
that  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  thousand 
years,  they  were  capable  of  creating  the  whole 
of  our  modern  art  ?  The  revival  of  Classic 
art  is  the  more  glorious  because  in  modern 
Christian  art  the  principal  element  is  not 


nature,  but  the  ideal.  The  form  is  secondary ; 
the  thought,  the  composition,  is  primary.  The 
objections  raised  to  this  theoiy  are  mere 
"anachronistic"  phrases,  used  with  a  view 
of  convincing  us  that  philosophy  cannot  be 
anything  but  Plato  or  Aristotle.  Just  as  a 
philosopher  of  our  time  would  look  very 
foolish  if  he  Icnew  no  more  of  Natural  History 
than  Aristotle,  so  also  would  our  artists  ap- 
pear lamentably  deficient  if  they  did  not  take 
the  experience  and  art  productions  of  past 
ages  into  consideration.  They  would  always 
have  to  begin  "above,"  and  go  through  the 
same  mistakes,  and  the  same  phases  of  evolu- 
tion as  our  South  Sea  Islanders,  who  have 
also  nature  before  them,  but  do  not  become 
Raphaels.  The  hypothetical  objection  raised 
to  battle-pieces  as  "outrunning  the  artist's 
efforts,"  is  altogether  erroneous.  Why  should 
a  battle-piece  outrun  the  artist's  efforts  more 
than  the  painting  of  a  thunderstorm  with  its 
black  clouds,  its  dazzling  lightnings  ;  or  a  sea- 
storm  with  its  foaming  and  angry  waves  ?  In 
the  historical  thunderstorm  of  a  battle,  men 
with  distinct  forms  enter  into  a  struggle  of 
wild  indomitable  passions  for  a  good  or  bad 
cause  ;  whilst  in  a  thunderstorm,  only  clouds, 
shadows,  chemical  elements,  bearing,  instead 
of  "Krupp's"  or  "  Armstrong's,"  little  par- 
ticles of  negative  and  positive  electricity,  are 
at  issue.  Why  should  not  the  former  struggle 
be  a  fit  object  for  a  painter  as  well  as  the 
latter?  The  Saturday  Review  hints  at  the 
reason  and  says,  "  Passing  events  are  too  large 
to  be  brought  within  the  focus  of  true  art ; 
and  the  medium  through  which  they  are  seen 
is  almost  necessarily  fatal  to  artistic  insight 
and  impartiality."  Are  passing  events  larger 
than  an  Alpine  scene,  or  the  water-fall  of  the 
Niagara,  or  the  charge  of  Ironsides  at  the 
Naseby,  when  Charles  I.  f  oiight  his  last  battle, 
and  a  passionate,  but  at  the  same  time,  cool 
and  determined  phalanx  of  free  men  finally 
broke  up  his  army  ?  The  artist  who  speaks  in 
colours  and  forms  should  be  impartial,  for,  like 
the  true  poet,  he  stands  above  petty  partialities. 
The  artist  and  the  poet,  in  xmion  with  the 
historian,  raise  themselves  above  hypothetical 
party  assertions,  and  look  not  only  nature  but 
also  the  ideal  in  the  face.  The  assertion  that 
there  is  to  be  found  in 

"This  live,  throbbing  age 
That  brawls,  cheats,  maddens,  calculates,  aspires, 
And  spends  more  passion,  more  heroic  heat. 
Betwixt  the  mirrors  of  its  drawing-rooms 
Than  Roland  with  the  Knights  at  Roncesvalles  " — 

is  mere  verbiage.  There  are  no  drawing- 
rooms  in  which  men  hrawl  or  cheat ;  nor  do 
they  spend  more  passion  and  more  heroic  heat 
than  the  old  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Italians,  Germans,  and  French  in 
their  historical  development.  And  if  they 
did,  their  passion  and  heroic  heat  are  invisible, 
because  it  is  a  general  law  in  even  half-bred 
society,  to  suppress  any  outburst  of  heroic  heat, 
or  in  fact  any  outbursts  whatever.  This  field 
is  only  too  much  cultivated,  and  our  artists 
are  truthful  to  nature.  The  smiling,  passion- 
less portraits,  the  self-contented  faces  of 
merchants  and  clerical  celebrities,  who  move 
in  our  drawing-rooms,  and  are  reflected  in  our 
mirrors,  are  no  Rolands,  and  would  have  been 
very  tame  knights  at  Roncesvalles.  If  art 
were  treated  from  a  higher  and  nobler  point  of 
view  by  our  art  critics,  oiu'  practical  artists 
would  become  able  to  imder stand  "  the  more 
spiritual  aspects  of  life,"  though  they  are 
always  told  "  to  go  to  nature  "  and  to  neglect 
the  ideal.  G.  G.  Zeeffi. 


THE  PAINTERS'  COMPANY  AND  TECH- 
NICAL EDUCATION. 

MR.  J.  G.  CRACE,  Renter  Warden  of  this 
Company,  delivered  a  lecture  "  On 
Colour  "  at  the  Hall  of  the  Company  on  the  15  th 
ult.,  before  a  largo  audience  of  painters,  decora- 
tors, and  others.  Mr.  Crace,  before  entering  upon 
the  subject  of  his  lecture,  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  of  the  Court  and  Livery  of  the 
Painters'  Company,  at  seeing  their  old  hall  filled 


by  those  who  wore  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  trade  or; craft  which  their  ancient  guild 
liad  roprosonted  for  so  long  a  period.  Ho  could 
confidently  express  their  oarnost  desire  to 
make  tho  Company  the  moans  of  advancing 
a  knowledge  of  their  art.  As  they  were  perhaps 
aware,  this  company  had  extremely  limited 
moans.  They  wore  the  distributors  of  about  £2,500 
yearly,  which  was  left  for,  and  was  now  paid  to, 
poor  painters,  disabled  by  tho  sickness  peculiar 
to  their  trade,  and  to  other  poor  persons.  Ho 
thought  it  was  an  honour  to  belong  to  such  a 
company.  Ho  would  bo  very  much  gratified  if 
somo  means  could  be  found  to  associate  with 
it  all  those  who  hold  any  rank  in  tho  trade  as 
clover  workmen  and  upright  men.  Mr.  Crace 
then  proceeded  to  the  delivery  of  his  lecture, 
the  subject  of  which,  "Colour,"  was,  ho  said, 
a  most  important  element  of  their  trade.  The 
earlier  part  of  tho  lecture  treated  of  tho  division 
of  colours  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary, 
with  a  sketch  of  tho  opinions  of  noted  writers  as 
to  which  of  the  prismatic  colours  should  come 
under  each  denomination.  Tho  relations  of 
these  colours  to  each  other  was  illustrated 
by  numerous  experiments,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  could  only  bo  pro- 
perly described  in  connection  with  the  diagrams 
used.  Some  of  these  experiments  woro  very 
striking,  as,  for  instance,  one  which  went  to  show 
that  a  colour  may  appear  most  widely  different 
according  to  tho  colours  with  which  it  is  placed 
in  contact.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  choosing  colour  for  decorative  work 
to  remember  tho  principle — "  Colours  have  no 
settled  tone,  but  are  what  they  are  made  to  appear." 
For  harmony  of  colour  it  was  laid  down  that  the 
threeprimary  colours  should  appear  in  one  fonn  or 
another.  All  harmonies  should  be  modified  agree- 
ably. Thus  blue  and  orange,  or  red  and  green, 
cannot  be  used  without  some  colour  between  them 
to  modulate  them.  Mr.  Crace  referred  to  tho 
combinations  found  in  flowers  as  examples  of 
perfect  harmony  and  colour,  and  applied  the  rules 
he  laid  down  to  the  decoration  of  rooms,  and  the 
harmony  to  be  preserved  between  wall,  cornice, 
ceiling,  and  carpet.  For  the  latter  ho  recom- 
mended a  rich,  deep,  retiring  colour,  as  maroon 
or  green,  enlivened  with  a  pattern  in  more  cheer- 
ful colours.  With  regard  to  the  doors  of  a  room 
he  did  not  proscribe  graining,  but  ho  thouglit  it 
was  used  far  too  frequently.  Why  not  employ  a 
good  brown  maroon,  or  black,  taking  care  to  face 
up  the  work  with  a  very  smooth  varnish  ?  Abovo 
all  other  plans,  though,  he  liked  the  real  wood, 
for  this,  if  well  finished,  would  have  a  handsome 
effect.  In  staircases,  imitation  marbles  had  a  very 
beautiful  effect,  especially  as  the  art  had  been 
brought  to  a  high  pitch  of  perfection  in  this 
country  ;  but  he  thought  that  good  stencilling 
looked  well,  and  was  preferable  to  a  sham.  Tho 
use  for  which  a  room  was  to  be  employed  should 
regulate  the  colours  to  be  employed  on  it.  If,  for 
instance,  a  room  was  to  have  heavy  pictures  in  it, 
green  was  a  good  colour,  with  cinnamon  for  the 
windows  and  doors  ;  for  statues  he  wasinfavour 
of  a  decided  colour,  which  should  be  red.  But 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  condition  of  tho 
marble  ;  if  it  was  old,  the  surrounding  colour 
should  be  toned  down  to  correspond  with  it.  For 
prints  or  photographs  the  room  should  be  a  rich 
brown  or  leather  colour,  which  gives  lustre 
to  the  photographs.  Speaking  generally,  it 
might  be  said  that  whatever  colours  had  to  bo 
brought  together,  gold  was  the  universal  harmo- 
niser  which  did  equally  well  for  all.  In  treating 
of  the  decoration  of  churches,  the  lecturer  said 
he  was  not  surprised  that  architects  should  dread 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  colour.  Decorators 
should  remember  the  architectural  effect  of  the 
construction  of  the  building,  and  try  to  emphasise 
it.  At  any  rate  he  abominated  mere  whitewash, 
and  could  see  no  beauty  in  stone  walls  unrelieved 
by  any  colour  whatever.  The  decorative  arts 
among  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  woro 
then  described,  and  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
beautiful  specimens,  the  study  of  which,  the 
lecturer  said,  would  have  a  most  salutary  effect 
on  English  decorative  art.  In  conclusion,  he  said 
that  the  subject  was  so  varied  and  extensive  that 
it  seemed  impossible  to  do  more  than  point  out 
some  of  its  most  important  features.  Much  would 
depend  on  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  the 
individual  workman.  It  was  certain  that  those 
who  absolutely  studied  to  improve  themselves 
would  be  on  the  road  of  advancement,  which, 
porseveringly  followed,  must  lead  to  success. 
Many  journeymen  became  masters,  and  there 
was,    he    thought,    no    trado    which  offered 
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bottor  openings  for  such  results  than  theirs. 
He  might  say  that  nothing  was  denied  to 
well-diroctod  hibour.  Mr.  Craco  gave  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this  the  fact  that  a  now  eminent  artist, 
in  whoso  company  he  was  the  other  day,  told  him 
that  thirty  years  ago  ho  was  at  work  in  his  (the 
speaker's)  workshop  as  a  journeyman.  He  was  as 
surprised  as  he  was  delighted  to  hoar  this,  and  ho 
honoured  the  artist  for  the  success  he  had  achieved. 
He  would  only  toll  all  of  them  to  study  hard  the 
principles  of  their  art,  and  thoy  would  rank,  as  he 
believed  their  painters  would,  amongst  the  high- 
est class  of  artisans  in  this  great  metropolis. 


THE  NEW  POST-OFFICE,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  new  post-ofBce  now  being  erected  in  New 
York  is  an  extensive  building,  according  to 
the  Scientific  American,  the  frontage  on  Broadway 
being  340ft.,  looking  down  Broadway  130ft.,  on 
Park-row  320ft.,  and  looking  toward  the  City 
Hall  200ft.  The  entire  area  covered  is  about  I  J 
acres,  and  this  space,  for  the  cellar,  basement, 
and  entrance  floors,  is  \inbroken  by  any  interior 
■walls,  the  supports  for  the  upper  stories  consist- 
ing of  122  cast-iron  pillars  for  each  (cellar,  base- 
ment and  entrance)  floor.  These  pillars  are  iSin. 
in  diameter  each,  the  iron  being  2iin.  thick. 
There  will  be  four  stories  from  the  ground  up, 
besides  the  high  Mansard  roof ;  the  cornice  will 
be  120ft.  above  the  sidewalk  at  the  lowest  parts, 
and  the  front  elevations  will  be  considerably 
higher,  according  to  the  elevations  of  the  design 
on  the  comers  and  in  the  middle  of  each  facade, 
besides  the  domes  on  the  northern  and  southern 
fronts,  which  will  tower  high  above  the  main 
building. 

The  roof  will  be  of  copper,  with  two  corruga- 
tions in  each  sheet  to  allow  for  expansion  and 
contraction  by  heat  and  cold.  Numerous  substi- 
tutes, less  expensive,  have  been  urged  upon  the 
superintendent,  but  this  was  decided  upon  as 
most  perfect  and  durable.  Each  window  will  have 
fireproof  shutters  made  of  a  composition  some- 
what lighter  than  fire-brick,  and  which  has  been 
tested  up  to  a  white  heat  without  showing  any 
change. 

In  the  ventilation  of  so  large  a  building,  the 
difiiculties  presented  are  of  no  ordinary  nature. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  plan  for  effecting 
this  object  will  be  the  most  perfect  of  any  yet 
contrived  in  the  United  States.  It  is  on  the 
principle  of  that  first  applied  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  north  wing  of  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  rmder  the  direction  of  supervising 
architect  A.  B.  Mullett,  who  is  the  architect 
of  the  new  post-office  and  general  superin- 
tendent of  all  new  public  buildings.  For 
the  three  lower  floors,  in  which  all  the  post-ofiice 
business  will  be  transacted,  there  are  four  venti- 
lating shafts,  with  an  inside  area  of  .50ft.  each  on 
the  bottom.  These  shafts  run  from  the  collar  to  a 
little  above  the  roof,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  will 
be  a  smoke-pipe  from  the  furnaces,  thus  heating 
the  air  so  as  to  make  a  constant  upward  current. 
At  the  bottom,  these  shafts  are  connected  with 
what  are  called  foul-air  chambers,  into  which  run 
flues  from  all  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and 
below.  These  flues  are  made  to  run  from  open- 
ings at  the  bottom  in  the  hollow  cast-iron  pillars 
which  support  the  whole  interior  of  the  building, 
60  that,  by  the  upward  current  which  is  created 
by  the  heat  in  the  ventilating  shaft,  the  foul  air 
is  drawn  down  from  the  bottom  of  each  room  to 
the  foul-air  chambers  and  thence  into  the  ventilat- 
ing shafts.  In  addition  to  openings  into  the 
ventilating  shafts,  the  rooms  in  the  upper  stories 
are  provided  with  flues  which  terminate  in  ridge 
openings  at  the  angle  of  the  pitch  of  the  Mansard 
roof  and  the  centre  of  the  water-shed.  These 
openings  have  what  are  called  pitch-top 
covers,  to  make  a  draught,  no  matter  in 
which  direction  the  wind  may  be.  In  cold 
weather,  the  rooms  are  to  be  heated  by 
steam  coils  supplied  from  the  exhaust  steam 
furnished  by  the  boilers  which  will  supply  power 
for  the  engines  to  run  the  elevators.  The  floors 
throughout  the  building,  are  all  made  with  iron 
and  brick  arches.  These  arches  have  been  built 
according  to  a  method  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Steinmetz, 
the  superintending  engineer,  by  the  use  of  centre 
hangers,  which  has  lately  become  quite  popular 
with  builders.  It  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
building  platforms,  as  formerly,  is  very  simple, 
and  the  men  can  thus  readily  work  on  as  many 
floors  as  desirable  at  the  same  time.  In  many 
of  the  arches  in  the  building,  where  a  flat  ceiling 
is  wanted,  a  large  sized  hollow  brick  is  used, 
which  is  moulded  to  make  a  perfect  arch  on  the  top 


and  bo  level  on  the  bottom.  The  same  end  can 
be  attained  by  filling  out  under  the  arches,  in  the 
old  way,  but  the  work  is  not  so  durable.  The 
cost  is  about  the  same  in  one  way  as  in  the  other, 
but  the  hollow  bricks  aro  lighter,  so  that  the  weight 
on  the  iron  is  not  so  great,  and  the  coiling  is  more 
certain  to  bo  dry. 

The  granite  used  all  comes  from  Maine,  where 
GOO  men  have  been  employed  for  many  months 
in  cutting  and  dressing  it,  so  that  no  work  of 
this  kind  is  done  on  the  ground.  There  have, 
thus  far,  been  used  300,000  cubic  foot  of  granite, 
10,000  yards  of  concrete,  27,000  barrels  of 
cement,  9,000,000  bricks,  and  5,500,000  pounds 
of  iron  ;  and  the  excavation  previous  to  laying 
the  foundation  amounted  to  100,000  cubic  yards. 
It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say  when  the  work 
will  be  completed,  but  as  Congress  at  its  last 
session  appropriated  2,500,000  dols.  to  carry  on  the 
building,  it  is  now  being  energetically  pushed 
forward,  with  a  probability  that  the  roof  will  be 
on  during  the  present  year.  New  York  has 
waited  long  for  a  post-office  suited  to  its  needs  ; 
but  with  the  completion  of  this  building,  it  will 
have  such  an  one  as  befits  the  im'portanoe  of  the 
leading  city  on  the  American  continent. 


THE  AQUEDUCTS  OF  ROME. 

IN  his  third  lecture  on  the  Archaeology  of 
Rome,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  on 
the  27th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  remarked  that  no 
city  in  the  world  was  ever  so  well  supplied  with 
excellent  water  as  the  ancient  City  of  Rome, 
which  abounded  with  noble  baths,  and  he  stated 
that  as  the  remains  of  the  aqueducts  were  of 
great  historic  interest,  he  had  devoted  several 
years  to  their  investigation,  tracing  them  from 
their'  source  to  their  mouth  and  back  again  ;  that 
he  had  made  many  discoveries,  which  i-esulted  in 
his  constructing  an  entirely  new  map  of  the 
whole.  Nineteen  streams  are  mentioned  as 
running  through  Rome  in  the  Regionary  Cata- 
logue of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  only  nine 
are  described  by  Frontinus,  the  snperintendent 
of  them  under  Nerva  and  the  succeeding 
emperors,  in  his  valuable  treatise.  These  principal 
aqueducts  conveyed  the  water  from  the  elevated 
regions  of  Subiaco,  forty  miles  from  the  city,  in 
tunnels  or  in  stone  pipes  Oft.  high  and  2ft.  wide, 
one-third  at  the  upper  part  being  left  for  air.  The 
pipes  were  placed  in  a  gentle  descent  all  the  way, 
for  a  large  proportion  of  the  distance  under- 
ground, and  in  crossing  the  gorges  of  the  hills 
were  sometimes  borne  by  lofty  bridges  lOOft. 
high.  The  stone  pipe  was  technically  termed 
speciis  (a  cave),  because  the  earlier  aqueducts 
were  generally  beneath  the  groimd.  The  noble 
arcades  of  the  aqueducts,  containing  perhaps  the 
finest  brickwork  in  the  world,  crossed  the  Cam- 
pagna,  or  flat,  open  country,  for  the  last  seven 
miles  into  Rome,  in  two  parallel  lines  about  lOOft. 
apart,  and  of  these  three  or  four  miles  still  remain 
in  the  disti-ict  named  Roma  Vecohia  (Old  Rome). 
During  his  lecture  Mr.  Parker  commented  on  the 
remains  of  these  ancient  aqueducts,  referring  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  Aqua  Felice,  the  Aqua 
Marcia (the finest  water  in  Rome),  the  Aqua  Appia, 
and  the  Aqua  Claudia,  and  he  especially  alluded 
to  the  skill  manifested  by  their  constructors  in  over- 
coming engineering  difficulties.  The  law  of  Rome 
forbade  the  ei'ection  of  any  building  over  an  aque- 
duct except  another  aqueduct,  for  which  proper 
arrangements  were  made.  The  common  opinion 
that  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  know  that  water 
rises  to  its  level  is  completely  disproved  by  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  they  applied  the 
law  in  constructing  the  great  reservoirs  and 
piscinas,  or  filtering-places,  placed  at  every  half- 
mile  in  the  course  of  the  aqueducts.  They  used 
the  large  stone  specvs  because  they  could  not 
trust  lead  or  terra-cotta,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  cast-iron  pipes  of  the  new  company  are  con- 
tinually bursting  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  which 
seems  to  show  that  the  ancient  Romans  were 
better  engineers  than  we  are.  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  numerous  plans,  drawings,  and 
sections,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  photographs. 


material.  It  often  contains  iron  pyrites  in  small 
proportion.  This  was  calcined  in  kilns  cut  out  of 
a  very  soft  limestone,  that  likewise  is  found  in 
that  section  of  country,  and  which  on  account  of 
its  whiteness  and  softness  is  called  "  oal  leohe." 
After  calcination  the  lime  was  removed  from  the 
kilns  and  slaked  as  soon  as  cool.  Some  of  it  was 
used  within  a  day  or  two,  and  some  remained  a 
month  or  more  in  barrels.  All  the  work  made 
with  it  seemed  to  bo  equally  good.  In  making 
the  floors,  a  layer  of  broken  limestone,  three  or 
four  inches  thick,  was  first  laid  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  stone  being  about 
the  usual  size  for  macadamising  roads  ;  over  this 
a  mortar  of  about  two  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  lima 
was  carefully  and  evenly  spread  to  the  thickness 
of  I  J  to  2in. ;  this  was  allowed  to  remain  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  or  until  the  surface  had 
become  quite  dry.  It  would  probably  take  longer 
in  this  climate,  where  the  air  possesses  a  greater 
amount  of  moisture  than  in  Mexico. 

The  floor  was  then  thoroughly  pounded  all  over 
with  a  tool  composed  of  a  block  of  wood  about  a 
foot  square  and  three  inches  thick,  having  a 
handle  rising  from  the  middle,  so  that  a  man 
could  stand  while  using  it.  The  whole  surface 
was  beaten  over  with  this  ram  until  it  was  again 
as  soft  and  moist  as  when  first  laid.  This  opera- 
tion of  ramming  brought  the  water  in  the  mortar 
to  the  surface  so  as  to  form  a  layer  of  semi-fluid 
substance  on  top.  The  floor  was  again  allowed  to 
dry,  and  again  beaten  over  each  day  for  about  a 
week,  when  the  operation  brought  only  a  sligh 
amount  of  moisture  to  the  surface. 

Immediately  after  the  last  pounding  the  whole 
surface  was  powdered  with  a  thin  layer  of  red 
ochre,  evenly  sifted  on,  and  then  polished  as  fol- 
lows : — A  smooth,  nearly  fiat,  water-worn  stone, 
a  little  larger  than  the  fist,  was  selected  from  the 
bed  of  the  stream  which  ran  through  the  place, 
and  v.'ith  this  the  whole  floor  was  laboriously 
gone  over,  rubbing  down  and  leaving  the  surface 
of  the  lime  as  smooth  as  a  piece  of  polished 
stone ;  the  red  of  the  ochre  rendering  it  of  a  rich 
brown  colour.  In  less  than  a  week  the  floors 
made  in  this  way  were  sufficiently  hard  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  horse  without  indentation.  Roofa 
were  made  in  the  same  manner  without  the 
colouring  matter,  which  was  added  only  to  give 
the  floors  a  better  tint  than  the  grey  of  the 
mortar.  These  roofs  were  perfectly  waterproof, 
and  were  unafl"eoted  by  sun  or  rain. 

In  the  city  of  Monterey,  sidewalks  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets  are  made  in  the  same  manner,  and 
some  of  them  have  lasted  for  years,  wearing 
through  like  a  block  of  stone.  The  great  dura- 
bility and  strength  of  these  floors  and  roofs  is, 
according  to  General  Ellis,  entirely  owing  to  the 
pounding  operation  above  described,  as  the  same 
materials  were  tried  in  the  ordinary  way  with- 
out success. 

In  a  note  appended  to  the  Report  of  General 
Thomas's  communication  by  the  Printing  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, it  is  suggested  that  this  "  pounding  process  " 
of  the  Mexicans  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  yet  effectual  method  of  freeing  the  mortar 
of  its  surplus  water,  and  thereby  insuring  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  lime  can  pass  to  a  crystalline 
carbonate,  at  the  same  time  compacting  the  whole 
mass  into  the  best  possible  state. 


MEXICAN  HARD  LIME  FLOORS  AND 
ROOFS. 

IN  a  communication  to  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  General  T.  G.  Ellis,  C.E., 
gives  an  account  of  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Mexicans  for  constructing  hard  lime  flooi's,  "  as 
hard  and  smooth  as  a  piece  of  polished  marble." 
The  limestone  used  was  a  hard,  compact,  blue 


Albert  Duker  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition. 

— In  the  International  Exhibition  at  Vienna  there 
is  a  chess-board,  with  figures  carved  in  ivory, 
representing  the  principal  heroes  of  the  last 
Franco-German  war.  Certain  chessmen,  how- 
ever, will  soon  be  exhibited,  which  are  sure  to 
surpass  these  in  an  antiquarian  and  artistic 
sense.  The  figures  are  carved  in  wood  by  Albert 
Diirer,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  seen  them.  The  kings  and  queens  are  on 
horseback,  and  the  collection  contains  also 
humourously  carved  riders  on  donkeys,  "  lans- 
quenets," in  necessary  numbers,  all  in  the  cos- 
tumes of  their  times,  and  several  inches  high. 
They  are  in  composition,  as  well  as  in  execu- 
tion, in  the  great  master's  very  best  style. 
This  precious  work  of  art  is  in  a  perfect  con- 
dition, and  was  preserved  for  centuries  in  a 
wealthy  Austrian  private  family,  whose  an- 
cestors were  citizens  of  Nuremberg.  The  same 
family  is  also  in  possession  of  an  original  picture 
by  Lukas  Kranach,  representing  an  old  relation 
of  the  family,  the  patrician  of  Nuremberg, 
M.  Berchtold  Tucher,  and  his  young  wife.  Albert 
Diirer's  work  will  now  become  common  property, 
and  may  serve  to  enrich  some  art  collection,  or 
perhaps  our  own  South  Kensington  Museum. 
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THE  NEW  TOWN  HALL  AT  BOLTON. 

THE  Icadini?  event  in  the  building  annals 
of  the  present  week  is  the  opening  of 
the  new  Town  Hall  at  Bolton  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  new  building  is  the  fifth  monu- 
ment of  municipal  wealth  and  dignity  in  the 
manufactiuing  districts  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  erected  within  the  last  few  years  in 
a  Classic  style:  S.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool; 
the  Town  Hall,  at  Leeds  ;  and  the  Municipal 
Offices  at  Halifax  and  Liverpool  being  the  four 

5 receding  it.  Ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
esigns  for  the  Bolton  structure  were  sub- 
mitted in  open  competition.  The  local  predi- 
lection in  favour  of  style  at  that  period  was 
marked  by  the  fact  that  Professor  Donaldson 
was  called  in  by  the  Corporation  of  Bolton  to 
select  a  Classic  design  out  of  the  thirty- 
eight  sets  of  drawings  submitted.  He 
selected  one  by  Mr.  William  Hill,  archi- 
tect, of  Leeds,  suggesting  at  the  same  time 
the  addition  of  a  more  lofty  tower,  and  that 
design  in  all  its  main  features,  with  the  sug- 
gested addition,  has  been  carried  out.  After 
the  whole  of  the  working-drawings  had  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Woodhouse, 
architect,  of  Bolton,  was  associated  with  him 
in  conducting  the  work,  Mr.  Hill  acting  as 
designing  architect,  and  Mr.  Woodhouse  as 
resident  architect:  and  quantity  surveyor, 
both  architects  jointly  superintending  from 
the  commencement  of  the  building  operations. 
Less  in  size  than  S.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool, 
or  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  the  Bolton  edifice  is 
nevertheless  in  extent  a  worthy  companion  to 
those  sister  buildings,  while  it  is  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  triad  in  the  extent  of  its 
interior  coloured  decorations.  In  the  large 
public-hall,  the  council  chamber,  the  banquet- 
ting-room,  and  the  corridors,  there  is  a  pro- 
fusion of  coloured  ornament  already  com- 
pleted, and  another  apartment,  called  the 
Mayor's  reception-room,  offering  favourable 
scope  to  the  decorator,  is  also  to  be  worked 
up  to  a  lustrous  halo  of  corresponding  tone  to 
that  in  the  completed  apartments.  A  de- 
scription of  these  decorations,  executed  by 
Messrs.  W.  B.  Simpson  and  Sons,  of  West 
Strand,  London,  appeared  in  the  Building 
News  a  fortnight  since. 

Externally  the  building  presents,  from  all 
points  of  view,  a  good  Italian  composition, 
having  a  central  feature  and  well-balanced 
masses,  with  details  inclining  to  playfulness 
of  treatment  rather  than  Classic  severity.  It 
covers  an  area  of  207ft.  in  width  by  160ft. 
in  depth.     There  are  three  principal  floors, 
contained  in  a  rusticated  basement,  and  a 
single  order  of  columns  of  Corinthian  cha- 
racter, 33ft.  4in.   in  height.    The  central 
tower  stands  behind  a  portico  of  six  columns, 
in  a  line  with  the  face  of  the  principal  f aoade. 
It  starts  from  the  parapet  line  with  a  rusti- 
cated base  supporting   a  single  order  sur- 
rounding a  belfry  ;  having  a  central  window 
on  each  face  fitted  with  gilded  metal  grilles. 
Over  the  belfry  is   an  illuminated  clock- 
chamber  and  external  gallerj^,  with  plain-face 
walls  and  re-entering   angles  in  elevation, 
relieved  by  the  dials  and  the  open  balustrades 
and  tall  angle  terminals  of  the  order  below. 
Above  the  clock-chamber  rises  a  somewhat 
elongated  cupola,  and  a  total  height  given  to 
the  tower  of  200ft.  from  the  ground  is  reached 
at  the   apex   of    an    open    elegant  stone 
lantern  croAvning  the  cupola  and  supporting 
a  gilded  terminal.    Each  faoade  has  a  pro- 
jecting central  mass  ;  that  on  the  north  side 
has  an  order  of  six  three-quarter  columns, 
flanked  by  two  pilasters,  right  and  left ;  on 
the  south  side  six  three-quarter  square  shafts 
stand  in  alternation  in  the  centre,  flanked  as 
on  the  north  side  ;  on  the  west,  or  back  eleva- 
tion, central  columns  are  dispensed  with,  and 
a  cornice  marks  the  division  into  floors ;  on 
the  east,  or  principal  elevation,  there  is  the 
portico  in  the  centre,  with  a  flight  of  steps 
much  too  cramped  for  proper  dignity.  The 
parapets  throughout  sustain  circular  spiral 
terminals,  enriched  with  wreaths.    The  tym- 


panum of  the  portico  contains  a  group  of 
symbolical  figures  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Calder 
Marshall,  R.A.  The  walls  of  the  large  hall 
rise  in  the  centre  of  the  block  to  a  considerable 
height  above  the  external  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture. At  each  angle  a  small  square  shaft,  or 
secondary  ventilating  tower,  crowned  with 
pediments  and  terminals,  rises  still  higher, 
forming  intermediate  features  in  the  comjiosi- 
tion  between  the  central  tower  and  the  termi- 
nals of  the  external  parapets.  These  four 
towers  stand  over  the  intersections  of  the 
inner  corridors  surrounding  tlie  large  hall. 
They  contain  smoke  flues  and  shafts  for  ven- 
tilating the  corridors  and  oftices.  The  vitiated 
air  from  the  principal  hall  is  exhausted  by 
means  of  a  shaft  carried  up  to  the  open  lan- 
tern of  the  great  tower. 

The  accommodation  provided  consists  of  a 
central  hall  upon  the  principal  floor,  10.5ft.  by 
55^ft.  in  the  clear,  and  60ft.  high,  capable  of 
seating  2,000  persons.  In  the  rear  of  this 
haU  is  the  Borough  Magistrates'  Court,  with 
retiring,  waiting,  refreshment,  and  witnesses' 
rooms.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  central 
hall  are  committee-rooms ;  and  in  the  front 
there  are  offices  for  the  borough  treasurer, 
and  committee-rooms.  A  spacious  and  well 
lighted  corridor  surrounds  the  hall,  and  gives 
access  throughout.  On  the  sub-floor  are 
offices  for  the  police,  with  cells  under  the 
magistrates'  coui't,  and  a  parade-ground, 
lighted  by  gas,  under  the  large  hall.  In  front 
and  on  the  north  side  are  offices  for  the 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Health,  for  rate- 
collectors,  the  clerks  of  the  borough  treasurer, 
for  the  borough  surveyor,  nuisance  inspectors, 
and  other  subordinate  officei-s.  On  the  super- 
floor  there  is  a  corridor,  as  on  the  principal 
story,  giving  access  to  the  gallery  of  the 
great  ball,  to  the  council-chamber  and  mayor's 
parlor  on  the  north  side ;  and  to  the  town- 
clerk's  offices,  mayor's  reception-room,  and 
banquetting-room  on  the  east.  On  the  west 
and  south  sides  are  the  grand  jury  room,  bar- 
risters', witnesses',  refreshment,  and  com- 
mittee-rooms. 

The  great  hall  has  pilasters  of  two  orders, 
superposed  with  an  intermediate  gallery.  A 
detailed  description  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  may  be  dispensed  with,  because  the 
description  of  the  decorations  before  referred 
to  conveys  an  idea  also  of  the  general  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  the  hall  and  the  prin- 
cipal rooms.  One  of  the  most  powerful  organs 
in  this  country,  and  only  excelled  by  those  of 
Germany,  will,  in  a  few  months,  be  erected 
in  a  semi-circular  recess  at  the  orchestral  end 
of  the  hall.  The  instrument,  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Woodhouse,  wUl 
cost  over  £2,000,  and  the  casing,  designed  by 
Mr.  Hill,  will  cost  £1,000. 

Regarded  as  one  of  the  latest  contributions 
to  the  art  of  this  period,  the  Bolton  Town  Hall 
is  fully  up  to  the  average  standard  of  merit. 
Mr.  Calder-Mar shall' s  sculpture  is,  perhaps, 
too  rigid  in  style  for  such  an  architectural 
purpose ;  four  groups  of  figures  in  lunettes  in 
the  great  hall  are  a  mistake  ;  the  figures  and 
carvings  upon  the  entrance  doorway  by  Messrs. 
BurstaU  and  Taylor,  architectural  sculptors  of 
Leeds,  are  very  nice  in  feeling,  but  the  figure 
portion  might  have  been  more  carefully  drawn. 
Messrs.  Simpson's  decorations,  uniformly  good, 
are  most  siiccessful  in  the  banquetting-room. 
The  carvings  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Simpkin  and  Stewart,  of  Manchester. 

The  cost  of  the  buUding  will  be  about 
£120,000.  The  principal  contracts  for  the 
works  was  taken  by  Messrs.  EHis  and  Hinch- 
lifFe,  of  Manchester ;  Messrs.  Horne  and 
NichoUs,  of  Liverpool,  were  the  joiners;  Mr. 
Harwood,  of  Manchester,  the  modeller  and 
plasterer.  The  handsome  door-furniture  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Son,  of  Birming 
ham ;  the  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Barnett,  of 
Newcastle  ;  the  illuminated  clock  by  Messrs. 
Potts  &  Sons,  of  Leeds  ;  the  chime  of  bells  by 
Messrs.  Warner,  of  London.  Elaborate 
mantelpieces,  in  pollard  oak  and  ebony,  and 
dead  gold,  with  handsome  mii-rors  and  grates 


were  supplied  by  Mr.  Lamb,  of  Manchester  ; 
and  the  beautiful  parquet- work  in  the  dados 
of  the  councU-chamber  and  the  gallery  of  the 
great  hall  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Arrow- 
smith,  of  London. 

Although  the  building  has  been  formally 
opened,  it  is  by  no  means  completed.  The 
plasterers,  painters,  and  other  workmen  are 
still  engaged  upon  it ;  the  orchestral  fittings 
of  the  great  hall  and  the  grand  organ  (for 
which  Mr.  Best,  organist  of  St.  George's  Hall, 
prepared  the  specification,  in  conjunction  -with 
Mr.  Woodhouse)  have  yet  to  be  introduced ; 
and  two  colossal  lions,  to  complete  the  porticos, 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  sculptors,  Messrs. 
BurstaU  &  Taylor,  of  Leeds. 

A  double-page  illustration,  with  plans  of 
the  building,  will  appear  in  next  week's 
number  of  the  Buildijtg  News.         C.  C. 


NOTES  ON  THE  RESISTANCE  OP  BRICKS 
TO  A  CRUSHING  FORCE.* 
By  George  S.  Gkeene,  Jh.,  C.E. 

THE  bricks  were  of  tho  kind  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  South  Gate-House  of  the 
New  Reservoir  in  the  City  of  Now  York,  by  Fair- 
child,  Walker  &  Co.,  contractors. 

The  experiments  were  made  by  Gen.  George  S. 
Greene,  at  Cornell  &  Co'.s,  Centre-street,  Sep- 
tember 20th,  1860,  in  Hatfield's  Hydraulic  Press- 
for  testing  building  materials,  built  by  R.  Hoa 
&  Co. 

The  bricks  were  what  are  known  as  hard  brick, 
and  manufactured  at  the  yard  of  Wm.  Call ,  Haver- 
straw,  on  the  Hudson  river  ;  they  are  regarded 
as  average  samples  of  the  mass  of  brick  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Gate-House.  The  experi- 
ments were  not  made  in  tho  interest  of  any 
person,  but  solely  to  determine  the  actual  strength 
of  the  brick.  In  order  to  bring  them  within  the- 
power  of  the  machine,  but  little  more  than  half 
of  a  brick  was  used.  The  pieces  of  brick  wera 
first  dressed  by  a  stone-cutter,  and  then  ground 
down  on  a  grind-stone.  The  faces  exposed  to 
pressure  were  not  perfect  planes,  and  therefore  a 
layer  of  wood  and  sand  was  interposed  between  the- 
faces  of  the  machine  and  those  of  the  bricks. 

Dimensions  of  the  Brick  used  in  Experiments 
Inches  and  Decimals. 


Thick.  Wide.  Broad. 
No.  1.— 2-30  by  3-52  by  4-40 
No.  2.-2-24  by  3-50  by  4-46 
No.  3.— 2-34  by  3-50  by  4-.52 
No.  4.-2-34  by  3.46  by  4  46 
No.  5.— 2-30  by  3-46  by  4-50 
No.  6.-2-28  by  3-46  by  4-60 


Exposed  to 
pressure. 
15-488  sq.  in. 
15-610  „ 
15-830  „ 
15-4316  ., 
15-570  „ 
15-916  „ 


No.  1.— At  30,0001b.  (=  l-93"lb.  per  sq.  in.) 

cracked  in  centre ;  kept  at  50,000  (=3,288-31b. 
per  sq.  in.)  without  crushing.  Brick  between  two 
pieces  of  board,  half  an  inch  thick. 

No.  2. — Had  a  layer  of  sand.  Sign  of  crack  at 
50,0001b.  (=  3,2031b.  per  sq.  in.)  ;  kept  at 
52,5000  (=  3,362-2  per  sq.  in.)  for  three  minutes, 
but  did  not  crush.  Crack  did  not  extend  through 
brick,  nor  was  it  broken  into  two  parts. 

No.  3.  —  Crushed    to    pieces    at  43,5001b.- 

=  2,749-71b.  per  sq.  in.)  ;  packed  with  sand. 

No.  4. — Packed  with  two  pieces  of  cigar- 
box  wood ;  edges  crushed  ofi"  at  30,0001b. 
(=  1,994-llb.  per  sq.  in.). 

No.  5. — Packed  with  sand;  cracked  at27,0001b_ 
(=  1,734-llb.  per  sq.  in.);  crushed  at  32,0001b. 
(=  2,055-31b.  per  sq.  in.).  Brick  crushed  and 
cracked  in  all  directions ;  did  not  fall  to  pieces 
as  did  No.  3. 

No.  6. — Packed  in  sand  ;  commenced  to  crack 
at  30,0001b.  (=  l,884-91b.  per  sq.  in.) ;  crushed  to- 
pieces  at  46,5001b.  (=  2,921-61b.  per  sq.  in.) 


A  rather  serious  impediment  to  the  buUding  of 
the  Edinburgh  Cathedral  has  unexpectedly  oc- 
curred, as  the  estimated  cost  of  the  foundations 
will,  according  to  the  Gimrdkin,  probably  be 
trebled  if  the  proposed  site  be  retained.  It  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  not  without  good  reason, 
that  the  rock  of  the  site  was  of  the  game  quality 
as  that  immediately  adjoining,  but  it  turns  out  that 
there  is  a  serious  "fault  "  in  ic,  whicli  will  necessi- 
tate excavations  to  a  probable  depth  of  thirty  feet.. 

*  Ameiican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

THE  LOGGIA  AT  FLORENCE. 

That  commerce  and  art  are  not  anta£;oni3tie 
elements  is  proved  by  the  relics  of  Italian  art. 
That  art  is  not  the  cause  of  progressive  civilisation, 
but  its  effuct,  is  a  truism  continually  forgotten  not 
only  by  the  public,  but  by  the  artists  themselves. 
Like  Pallas  Athon6,  who  sprang  from  the  head  of 
Zeus,  art  originates  iu  the  intellectual  atmo- 
sphere of  a  certain  historical  period.  In  every 
stone  of  a  building,  and  in  every  line  in  a  pictui-e, 
the  character,  thoughts,  and  aspirations  of  a  nation 
are  reflected.  The  more  we  study  the  forms  of 
the  past,  the  more  we  become  convinced  that  art 
is  not  merely  an  accessory  to,  but  the  finishing 
phase  of,  civilisation.  After  an  interval  of  nearly 
one  thousand  three  hundred  years,  the  old 
Greek  artistic  spirit  revived,  and  influenced  the 
productions  of  the  Florentine  artists  with  renewed 
power.  But  what  made  the  rough  Tuscans  turn 
to  art  ?  Why  should  they  not  have  contented 
themselves  with  the  old  forms — the  Basilicas,  the 
Gothic  churches,  the  emaciated  saints,  and  the 
symbolic  carvings,  ugly  and  vulgar,  pointed  and 
angular  as  they  were  ?  Although  the  struggle 
between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines  was 
nearly  at  an  end,  citizens  were  still  arrayed 
against  citizens.  "  Blacks "  still  hated  the 
"  Whites,"  and  the  victorious  "  Whites  "  banished 
the  "  Blacks."  The  Signoria  began  to  rule,  and 
they  were  merchant-princes  —  manufactui'ers, 
wealthy  citizens,  who  had  gained  their  riches  by 
weaving  cloth,  carving  stone,  working  gold  and 
silver,  or  by  forging  steel  and  iron.  Commerce 
■was  not  hostile  to  art.  But  commerce  alone  did 
not  resuscitate  taste  and  refinement,  nor  enliven 
the  imagination  and  power  of  composition  of  the 
Tuscan  artists.  What,  then,  produced  this  change  ? 
This  question  can  be  easily  answered  by  the 
historian.  It  was  the  revival  of  the  earnest  study 
of  the  Antique,  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  art,  that 
produced  first  a  Dante  and  a  Petrarch,  and  subse- 
quently a  Raphael  and  a  Michael  Angelo.  The 
spirit  of  Classical  refinement,  which  had  been 
silent  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  had 
BufHcient  power,  when  again  invoked,  to  produce 
the  regeneration  of  art.  Neither  Buddhistic 
mysticism,  Egyptian  symbolism,  the  unwieldy 
hatred  of  plastic  art  amongst  Mahomedans  ;  the 
rustic  customs  and  manners  of  the  so-called 
Northern  Barbarians,  the  sanguinary  and  adven- 
turous crusades,  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
Church,  the  fearful  superstitions  of  those  times, 
■which  fostered  the  firm  belief  that  the  world  was 
to  perish  in  a  general  conflagration,  or  by  a  \m\- 
versal  inundation ;  nor  the  influence  of  a  garrulous 
scholasticism,  could  hinder  Italy,  once  touched  by 
the  wand  of  Remembrance,  from  becoming  inspired 
and  understanding  the  whispers  of  Nature,  or  from 
seeking  solace  and  comfort  in  poetry  and  art. 
Giotto  and  Orgagna  did  not  precede  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  but  followed  them,  imbibing,  through 
these  geniuses,  the  immortal  spirit  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  Without  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey, 
and  the  .Slneid,  there  could  have  been  no  Divina 
Commedia ;  without  Phidias  and  Skopas,  no  art 
revival  in  the  Floi-entino  school ;  and  without 
Homer  there  could  have  been  neither  a  Phidias, 
a  Virgil,  nor  a  Dante.  The  spirit  conceives,  and  also 
gives  form  to  the  conception.  At  the  time  when 
Cola  di  Rienzi  at  Rome  thundered  forth  his  re- 
publican phrases,  borrowed  from  Cassar,  Cicero, 
and  Livy ;  the  Visconti  tyrannised  over  Milan, 
and  Venice  was  sighing  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Nobili ;  Florence  (founded  as  Florentia  by  Sulla), 
the  "  helissima  and famosissima Jiglia  di  Roma,"  in- 
habited by  a  people  uniting  the  spirit  of  polished 
antiquity  with  the  indomitable  individualism  of 
the  Teutons,  shook  off  its  quarrelsome  aristocracy, 
and  established  a  democracy  of  wealth  and 
intellect,  of  passion  and  activity.  Suddenly  we 
find  a  sensitive  refinement  revived  ia  the  charming 
Talley  of  the  Arno.  The  pride  of  every  noble- 
man in  Florence  was  to  have  a  tower,  and  more 
especially  a  lodge,  attached  to  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors.  This  fashion  was  half  Roman  and  half 
Teuton.  As  in  language  and  manners,  so  also  in 
the  architectural  products,  we  can  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Teuton  upon  the  Roman  survivals. 
It  was  this  happy  union  of  the  two  conflicting  and 
heterogeneous  elements  which  were  brought  into 
homogeneousness  by  poetry  and  art  that  pro- 
duced the  masterpieces  of  Florentine  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting.  The  Tuscans  never 
could  altogether  forget  the  past.  They  were  free  and 
independent,  like  the  knights  of  the  dark  forests 
of  the  North,  and  polished  and  pompous,  theatrical 


and  ostentatious,  like  the  old  Roman=!,  who  wore 
inspired  by  Greek  poetry  and  delighted  in  Greek 
statuary.  The  lodge  or  out-house,  a  separated  or 
partly-connected  building,  is  entirely  of  Teuton 
origin.  We  find  it  in  Scandinavian  peasant 
dwellings,  and  near  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  mansions.  The  "  Loggia  "  at  Florence 
had  a  character  of  its  own.  When  the  citizens  of 
Florence  had  conquered  their  aristocratic  tyrants, 
they  built  the  palace  of  the  "  Siguoria."  Being 
now  masters,  they  used  their  privilege  by  having 
a  splendid  tower  attached  to  their  common 
property,  the  town-house,  and  wished  to  add  to  it 
a  lodge,  magnificent  in  its  general  outlines,  im- 
posing by  its  earnest  sobriety,  and  charming  in 
its  splendid  details.  It  was  to  bo  a  Romanised 
lodge  ;  a  Teuton  out-house,  in  the  splendid  form 
of  a  portico.  The  Grand  Council  ordered  its 
construction,  by  a  resolution  passed  on  the  21st 
of  November,  135G,  and  intrusted  Andrea 
Orgagna  with  the  work.  Twenty  years  elapsed, 
and  Orgagna  was  dead,  wheu  the  building  (now 
called  "  Loggia  de'  Lanzi  ")  was  completed  by 
Bensi  Clone  and  Simone  Francesco  Talenti,  who 
were,  however,  only  elected  master-builders  of  the 
"  Loggia  dei  Signori."  Vasari  may,  perhaps,  be 
right  in  ascribing  the  building  to  Androa  Orgagna, 
who  was  born  1329,  and  died,  it  is  supposed, 
in  1368.  Twalue  years  before  his  death, 
he  was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  plans  of 
the  "  loggia,"  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  reason  why  he  should  have  neglected 
this,  or  why  the  Town-council  should  have  omitted 
to  preserve  his  sketches  and  plans,  and  to  have 
them  carried  out.  The  admirable  proportions 
and  excellently  combined  details  bear  the  stamp 
of  Orgagna's  genius.  The  reliefs  are  in  his  peculiar 
style,  resembling  those  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
church  of  "  Or-San-Michele  "  at  Florence.  He 
was  a  great  architect,  sculptor,  and  paintei-.  The 
division  of  labour  not  having  been  carried  out  to 
a  technical  nicety,  the  architect  had  to  unite  in 
himself  the  qualifications  of  the  ornamentist  and 
the  painter.  Ha  had  to  decide  how  far  the 
cornice,  the  frieze,  the  spandrels,  the  arches,  and 
the  pillars,  should  be  decorated,  and  in  what  style. 
The  educated  and  artistic  mind  of  one  man  had 
to  draw  up  the  plan,  and  to  bring  harmony  into 
its  details.  This  unity  of  composition  strikes  us 
more  than  anything  else  iu  the  architecture  of 
the  "  Loggia  dei  Signori."  The  Roman  cross- 
vault  assorts  its  mighty  predominance  as  may  be 
seen  in  Plate  I.  of  our  illustrations.  We  have 
some  indication  in  the  balustrade  and  cornice 
of  Gothic  forms  (see  Plate  II.)  The  shields 
on  the  frieze  remind  us  of  the  triglyphs  of  Greek 
temples,  and  of  the  frequent  use  of  this  ornament 
in  Moresque  buildings.  The  spandrels  are  un- 
doubtedly ornamented  with  medallions  of  Gothic 
trefoils  uniting  triangles  into  one  complicated 
frame  (see  Plate  IV.)  The  arch,  howevei-,  and 
the  cross-vault  are  Roman.  The  gloomy  defiance 
which  frowns  from  every  stone  is  Teuton.  The 
pillars,  with  their  capitals  of  Acanthus-leaves, 
arranged  in  a  rather  stiff  and  realistic  manner, 
are  carved  in  a  mediseval  spirit  aspiring  to  Greek 
conventional  beauty  (see  detail  of  Plate  IV.) 
We  trace  in  the  building  the  conflict  between  the 
old  world  that  was  beginning  to  die  away,  and 
the  spirit  of  modern  times  that  manifested  itself 
in  Italy  in  art,  and  in  the  North  of  Em-ope  in 
theology.  This  victorious  spirit  of  the  Antique 
may  be  seen  especially  in  the  sculptures  of  the 
"  Loggia  "  (see  Plates  IV.  and  V.)  The  drapery 
loses  the  regular  pai-allol  stiffness,  the  limbs  gain 
in  beauty  and  roundness  what  they  lose  in 
saintlike  ecstasy,  and  are  no  longer  carved  in  a 
spirit  of  utter  contempt  for  the  flesh.  Hope, 
Charity,  and  Faith  ai-e  lovely  women,  and  though 
Hope  and  Faith  are  winged,  the  Assyrian  patterns, 
have  given  way  to  faint  symbolic  wings,  express- 
ing the  gentle  soaring  of  the  spirit  towards  a 
better  future.  The  rebellion  against  the  Gothic 
system,  and  its  strict  geometrical  I'ules,  is  gaining 
ground.  That  the  artists  of  the  dawn  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  were  eclectics,  cannot  be 
doubted,  for  we  can  trace  in  their  works  the 
patterns  of  the  Goths,  Normans,  Arabs,  Moors, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  They  were,  however, 
original,  for  they  knew  how  to  combine  these 
different  styles  into  one  imposing  total.  It  is  en- 
tirely erroneous  to  speak  of  their  buildings  as 
Gothic.  The  Italian  mind  never  understood  the 
"  maiiiera  tedesca  "  as  they  called  Gothic  art, 
which  was  fostered  by  Teuton  architects  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  worked  out  to  perfection  in  France. 
The  products  of  Gothic  architecture  were  even 
generally  called  "  opera francigena  "  in  Germany. 
The  pointed  arch  was,  strictly  speaking,  an 


unnatural  outgrowth  of  a  bent  triangle, 
and  was  never  much  cherished  by  the 
Italians.  The  arch,  the  square,  and  the  pure 
angle,  as  the  true  and  natural  crystallisations  of 
forms,  always  predominated  in  Italian  art.  Even 
when  artists  were  induced  to  adopt  the  pointed 
arch,  they  did  so  reluctantly,  and  often  placed  it 
as  a  mere  ornamentation  over  a  cleai'ly  defined 
square  window  or  door.  The  Italian  mind  never 
could  comprehend  the  Gothic  profusion  in 
statuai'y  and  ornamentation ;  its  realism  in  stone 
and  brick-work,  and  its  endeavour  to  be,  both  in 
architecture  and  sculpture,  geological,  botanical, 
and  metaphysical.  The  "  Loggia  "  at  Florence 
was  to  be  built  in  the  Gothic  spirit,  but  the 
artists  endowed  it  with  the  Classic  forms  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  The  figures  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
(see  Plate  IV.),  of  which  the  two  former  were  on 
tbe  spandrels  and  the  latter  on  the  frieze,  wera 
sculptured  by  .Jacopo  di  Pioro  (1384-1389). 
Force  and  Tomporanoa  wore  the  works  of 
Giovanni  di  Fotto.  The  drawings  according  to 
which  the  figures  were  sculptured,  were  taken 
by  the  painter,  Angiolo  Gaddi,  from  Orgagna's 
skotohea.  A  free  stream  of  secular  beauty  circu- 
lates in  these  works.  Pile  forms  are  colossal. 
We  can  trace  some  symbolism  in  the  composition. 
The  stones  are  living  and  proclaim  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Politics  and  religion,  art  and  poetry 
began  to  go  hand  in  hand.  The  "Loggia" 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  popular  triumphs 
over  tyranny,  was  to  bo  at  the  fame  time  a  record 
of  the  most  Christian  duties.  The  figures  repre- 
senting the  seven  cardinal  virtues  of  a  free 
people  were  women  surrounded  by  emblems 
expressive  of  prudence,  justice,  force,  charity, 
hope,  faith,  and  temperance  ;  but  they  were  also 
ideal  conceptions  brought  into  form  in  a  Greek 
spirit.  The  artists  found  corresponding  ooncreta 
forms  for  their  abstract  moral  ideas,  and  these 
ideas  were  in  the  highest  degree  poetical.  That 
polychromy  was  used  in  these  ornamental  works 
cannot  be  doubted.  Lorenzo  Biccio,  who  received 
ninety  gold  florins  for  the  colouring  of  Faith 
and  Hope,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists 
of  his  time.  Purple,  azure,  and  gold  were  prin- 
cipally used  to  give  brightness  to  the  sculptures 
and  to  detach  them  from  the  ground,  which  was 
worked  in  glass  mosaic,  like  the  Niches  of  "  Or- 
San-Michele."  The  exterior  having  been  so 
lavishly  decorated  by  sculpture  and  colour,  the 
interior  cross-vaults  could  not  have  been  less 
ornamented.  Down  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  loggia  still  existed  in  all  its 
original  beauty.  According  to  a  document  found 
by  M.  Cavallucci,  the  archceologist,  it  was  united 
to  the  palace  by  a  passage  in  1491,  and  steps 
were  constructed  on  both  sides,  as  means  of  com- 
munication. The  civic  pride  of  the  Floren- 
tines may  be  studied  in  the  lions'  heads  of  the 
pilasters  (see  Plate  V.),  and  the  shields  (see 
Plate  II.)  forming  the  tryglyphs  of  the  frieze, 
and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Pope,  of  the  city,  of 
the  "  Ten  of  the  Liberty  "  and  others.  The 
arabesques  on  these  shields  are  worked  in  an 
excellent  style,  with  great  correctness  and 
sharpness.  The  god  of  war,  Mars,  was  the  first 
protector  of  Florence,  but  was  exchanged  for 
John  the  Baptist.  Dante  expected  no  good  fi-om 
the  change,  and  thought  that  the  oii'ended 
god  would  "  for  ever  with  his  art  make  poor 
Florence  sad."  Happily,  Apollo,  the  god  of  the 
muses  settled  at  Flox-ence,  and  thence  spread  the 
dazzling  light  of  modern  art  all  over  Europe.  In 
studying  the  products  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
we findhere  and  there  powerful  Guelph  influences, 
but  the  Ghibelline  spirit  of  freer  action,  of  more 
correct  and  Classic  forms,  of  bi-oader  lines  and 
greater  universality,  is  always  perceptible  in 
Italy,  even  in  those  products  which  were  better 
adapted  for  the  Gothic  style,  namely,  ecclesiastical 
furniture  and  sacrificial  vessels,  such  as  lamps, 
candlesticks,  censers,  ,  goblets,  tabernacles,  and 
shrines.  The  element  of  Northern  art  was 
naturalistic  realism,  whilst  that  of  the  sunny 
South  was  naturalistic  idealism,  or  rather,  ideal 
naturalism.  The  Roman  consoles  (see  Plate  IV.), 
the  distinctness  of  the  Gothic  patterns  in  the 
balustrade  (see  Plate  IV.),  the  Saracenic  shields 
and  harmonious  combination  of  balustrade,  cornice, 
frieze,  spandrels,  and  arches  (see  Plate  III.)  ;  and 
the  well-sculptured  tail-piece  of  the  lamp  under 
the  "  Loggia  "  (see  Plate  III.),  convince  us  that 
artists  may  eclectically  use  the  patterns  and 
forms  of  all  times  and  nations,  and  that  they 
may  be,  in  spite  of  this,  thoroughly  original. 
Incongruities  in  art  are  to  be  as  carefully  avoided 
as  discords  in  music,  and  above  all,  the  frightful 
tendency  to  over-ornamentation,  which  threatens 
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to  bocomo  a  perfect  mania  witli  us,  should  be  ro- 
prossod.  Wlierever  money  is  to  bo  obtained, 
architects  and  decorators  vie  with  ono  another  in 
filling  apace  with  odd  corners,  arches  of  all  shapes, 
windows  and  doors,  without  any  regard  to  general  ^ 
outlines.  Some  of  our  monumental  constructions 
bocomo  in  consoquonco  mere  heaps  of  inter- 
rupted outlines,  convoying  no  general  idea.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  our  decorations,  which  leave 
no  space  to  give  repose  to  the  eye.  To  attain  the 
correct  balance  between  the  static — the  quiet  and 
passive — and  the  dynamic,  the  ornamental  and 
active  elements  in  architecture,  is  the  groat  aim  of 
genuine  art.  The  Greeks  and  the  Italians  of 
the  Cinque  Cento  period  know  this  ;  the  Germans 
try  to  emulate  them  in  modern  times,  and  the 
French  partly  succeeded,  but  many  of  our  archi- 
tects and  ornamontists  have  not  yet  even  brought 
themselves  to  understand  it.  A  diligent  study  of 
good  Italian  architectural  products  would  soon 
refine  the  public  taste  ;  and  this  once  improved, 
our  artists  would  have  to  follow  out  the  rules 
which  made  Classic  art  immortal,  and  gave  such 
power  to  the  Renaissance,  the  commencement  of 
•which  we  see  in  the  "Loggia  "  at  Florence. 

G.  G.  Z. 

OAKWOOD,  CHISLEHURST. 

This  house,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
stands  on  a  well-wooded  site,  at  the  angle  formed 
by  the  intersection  of  the  Tester  and  Walden 
Roads.  The  general  arrangement  and  dimensions 
of  the  ground-floor  rooms  is  sufficiently  indicated 
in  the  plan.  On  the  first  floor  are  nine  large  bed- 
rooms, a  dressing-room  and  two  bath-rooms,  &o., 
and  on  the  upper  floor  over  the  kitchen  block  are 
four  large  bed-rooms  and  a  linen-room. 

The  principal  staircase  is  constructed  entirely 
of  wainscot,  with  handsome  turned  and  moulded 
balusters  and  newels.  The  floor  of  drawing- 
room  has  a  border  of  parquetry,  and  the  dining- 
room  and  library  borders  of  oak.  The  lobby, 
hall,  and  staircase  are  paved  with  ornamental 
tiles.  In  all  the  principal  rooms  a  somewhat 
novel  and  apparently  successful  system  of 
ventilation  has  been  applied,  which  consists  of  an 
iron  pipe  built  in  the  brickwork  in  the  re-enter- 
ing angle  of  the  chimney  breast,  the  upper  end 
of  which  opens  under  the  cornice,  while  the  lower 
is  carried  through  the  brickwork  of  the  chimney 
jamb  and  terminates  under  the  stove.  It  is 
found  that  a  strong  downward  draught  is  created 
by  the  action  of  the  fire,  thus  extracting  the 
heated  and  vitiated  air  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  room,  and  passing  it  away  by  the  chimney. 
The  outside  of  the  building  is  faced  with  red 
Fareham  bricks,  with  moulded  strings,  &c.,  and 
stop-splayed  jambs  ;  the  heads  and  cills  of  the 
windows  are  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  plain  tiles.  The  stable  buildings 
contain  stalls  and  boxes  for  four  horses,  a  double 
coach-house,harness-room,  large  loft,  three  rooms 
for  coachman,  and  also  a  large  laundry  and  dry- 
ing-room. The  entrance  lodge,  which  is  in  the 
Tester-road,  consists  of  three  rooms,  scullery, 
and  proper  conveniences.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Tarring  and  Son,  and  Messrs.  Perry  and 
Co.,  are  the  contractors. 


New  Railway  in  Buenos  Ayees. — The  new 
Rosario  Railway  has  been  opened.  The 
main  line  and  its  branches  will  embrace 
total  length  of  426  miles.  Mr.'  J.  W.  Barry 
is  the  Chief  Engineer;  Mr.  J.  Robinson  the  Chief 
Resident  Engineer ;  and  Messrs.  Lucas  and 
Waring  Brothers  the  contractors. 

New  Graving  Dock  at  Greenock. — On  ^Monday 
the  new  Garvel  Park  Graving  Dock  was  in- 
spected, preparatory  to  its  being  opened.  The 
dock  near  completion  at  Greenock  is  certainly  the 
largest  work  of  the  kind  in  Scotland,  if  not  in  the 
entire  kingdom.  The  length  of  floor  of  the  new 
dock  is  500ft. ;  width  at  bottom,  70ft.  ;  and  at 
coping  80ft.;  the  entrance  is  60ft  wide  at  the 
coping,  with  a  depth  of  20ft.  of  water  at  high 
tide.  The  dock  is  formed  on  an  improved  prin 
ciple  compared  with  the  .present  docks  of  Green 
ock,  and  the  caisson  [for  the  entrance,  which  is 
the  patent  of  Mr.  Kinipple,  is  a  novelty,  and  ren- 
ders unnecessary  the  heavy  swing  bridges  and 
expensive  opening  and  closing  machinery,  and  has 
increased  facilities,  only  one  man  being  needed, 
instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty  as  at  Leith,  to  set  the 
machinery  in  motion.  The  whole  works  will  cost 
over  £60,000 ;  Mr.  Kirk,  Woolwich,  was  con- 
tractor ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Kinipple,  Westminster,  engi- 
neer ;  and  Messrs.  J.  &  H.  Gwynne,  of  London, 
machinery  makers.  The  caisson  was  constructeel 
by  Messrs.  Hanna,  Donald  and  Wilson,  Paisley.^ 


Spspension  Bridges.* 

UNTIL  tho    completion    of  Hammersmith 
Bridge     in    1824,  there  existed    no  ex- 
ample of   this  method   of  construction  in  the 
vicinity  of  London.    Their  history  is,  however, 
of  very  ancient  origin,  and  they  are  adopted  chiefly 
for  spans  too  groat  to  bo  crossed  by  girders  or 
arches  at  a  reasonable  cost,  or  where  a  foot-bridge 
only  of  small  span  is  desired.    Humboldt  informs 
us  that  numerous  early  examples  exist  in  South 
America  made  from  ropes  Sin.  or4in.  in  diameter, 
formed  from  the  fibrous  portions  of  the  roots  of 
the  American  aloe.    Such  structures  are  asserted 
to  have  existed  in  America  prior  to  the  amval  of 
Europeans.    Bridges  composed  of  more  durable 
materials  also  are  found  to  have  existed  in  these 
remote  districts.    An  iron  suspension  bridge  of 
fabulous  origin  is  known  to  have  existed  in  China. 
Numerous  bridges  on  this  principle  are  spoken 
by  varioas  travellers  in  China,  which  are  said  to 
vibrate  to  and  fro  so  much  that  persons  crossing 
them  are  affected  with  sensations  of  fear  lest  they 
should  come  to  grief  while  passing  over.  We 
have  no  record  of  the  adoption  of  such  structures 
to  cross  a  river  or  valley  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  or  the  Egyptians.    The  engineer,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose,  has  therefore  obtained  his 
first  ideas  for  the   construction   of  suspension 
bridges  from  the  barbarians  of  America.  Scamozzi 
mentions  the  existence  of  suspension  bridges  in 
Europe  at  the   beginning   of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  as  the  mathematical  knowledge  re- 
quisite to  determine  their  properties  was  not 
arrived  at  till  the  middle  of  the  following  century, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  such  were  constructed  upon 
true  principles.  They  were  probably  of  short  dura- 
tion, as  other  writers  are  totally  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject.   The  oldest  suspension  bridge  in  the  United 
States  was  erected  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.    The  old  Winch  chain-bridge,  over  the 
Tees,  between  Durham  and  Tork,  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  miners,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  example  in 
England. t    Wire   suspension  bridges   were  also 
made,  though  to  no  considerable  extent,  in  Soot- 
land  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Experiments  were  made  by  Telford  whan  the 
bridge   of  Runcorn   was   under  consideration, 
accounts  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  various 
works,  and  their  results  applied  to  the  considera- 
tion of  suspended  girders.    Telford  designed  the 
magnificent  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  separa- 
ting the  Isle  of  Anglesey  from  Carnarvonshire, 
and  employed  four  sets  of  main  chains,  each  con- 
sisting of  four,  making  sixteen  chains  altogether, 
the  tension  in  each  of  which  was  similar  and 
uniform.    Each  chain  was  formed  of  five  links 
10ft.  long,  Sjin.  wide,  and  lin.  in  thickness,  with 
chain  plates  to  connect  them  at  each  end  lin. 
thick.    Vertical  rods  supporting  the  framework 
for  the  platfoi-m  are  suspended  from  these  chains 
at  equal  distances  of  5ft,  apart.    In  Mr.  Drewry's 
excellent  treatise  on  suspension  bridges  we  are 
informed  that  the  plan  of  operation  in  putting 
up  the  chainwork  of  this  bridge  was  as  follows  :— 
"  The  chains  were  first  put  together  in  the  tun 
nels,  working  up   from  the  fastenings  to  the 
mouths  of  the  tunnels  by  bringing  down  one  link 
of  each  chain  at  a  time,  and  bolting  it  to  the  one 
brought  down  before''    Next,  the  chains  were  put 
together  from  the  mouths  of  the  tunnels  up  to 
the  main  piers,  upon  a  scaffolding  erected  on  the 
masonry  between  the  pier  and  the  shore,  with  the 
proper  inclination  for  the  backstays.    The  chains 
were  then  continued  over  the  Carnarvon  pier, 
hanging  down  loose  nearly  to  the  level  of  high 
water.    This  was  done  by  suspending  a  cradle 
large  enough  for  two  men  to  sit  in,  from  a  crane 
arm  set  up  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  The 
cradle  was  suspended   by   tackle,  so  that  the 
men    could    slack  it    down    or  haul  it  up, 
to  raise  or  lower  themselves  at  pleasure.  The 
links  of  the  chain  that  were  to  be  joined  on  to  the 
ends  of  the  chain  hanging  over  the  top  of  the  pier 
were  brought  successively  along  the  road  to  the 
front,  or  sea-face  of  the  pyramid,  through  the 
arched  roadway  opening.    Thence  the  link  was 
taken  up  by  a  tackle  from  a  pair  of  shears  placed 

*  Abstract  ot  paper  read  before  tho  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers'  Society,  May  3,  1873,  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Wai.misley. 

t  Hutchinson,  in  his  "Antiquities  of  Durham,"  de- 
scribes this  structure  as  "  suspended  on  iron  chains, 
stretching  from  rock  to  rock,  oyer  a  chasm  60ft.  deep ;  its 
width  2ft.,  with  a  handrail  on  cue  side,  and  planked  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  traveller  experiences  all  the 
tremulous  motion  of  the  chains."" 


on  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  lifted  up  to  tho 
height  of  tho  link  it  wa.s  to  be  fixed  to,  where  tho 
men  in  the  cradle  got  hold  of  it  and  brought  tho 
two  links  together,  and  put  tho  coupling  bolt 
through  them.   On  tho  Anglesey  side  of  tho  Strait 
tho  chains  were  carried  just  ovor  their  saddles  on 
tho  top  of  tho  pier,  and  their  ends  were  retained 
by  tackle  made  fast  to  them,  and  descending 
thence  to  capstans  on  tho  shore.    Tho  remaining 
piece  or  length  of  chain,  which  was  to  unite  tho 
two  ends  of  the  chains  brought  up  from  each 
shore,  was  laid  on  a  raft  400ft.  long  and  6ft.  wide, 
made  of  whole  deal  balks  bolted  together.  Ono 
end  of  the  piece  of  chain  was  first  fastened  to  the 
end  that  hung  ovor  down  to  tho  water  from  tho 
Carnarvon  pier,  and  then  the  raft  was  floated 
across  to  the  Anglesey  pier,  and  tho  loose  end  of 
the  chain  upon  it  was  fastened  to  tlie  tackle  that 
hung  down  from  tho  pier.    Tho  tackle  was  then 
hauled  up  by  the  capstans  fixed  on  tho  shore,  and 
the  chain  raised  gradually  off  the  raft  until  the 
end  of  it  was  brought  in  contact  with  the  end  of 
tho  chain  that  hung  over  the  top  of  the  pier. 
The  two  loose  ends  were  then  bolted  together,  and 
the  operation  completed."    The  Conway  Bridgo 
is  built  on  the  same  principle  as  that  over  tho 
Menai  Straits.    It  is  ii'ITft.  in  span,  with  a  versed 
sine  of  curvature  of  main  chains  =  22ft.  6in. 
There  are  eight  chains,  which  woro  erected  by 
means  of  strong  rope  cables  reaching  from  top  to 
top  of  towers,  supporting  a  temporary  platform. 
On  this  the  chains  were  carried  and  fixed  in  posi- 
tion ;  afterwards  the  platforms  of    wood  woro 
taken  away,  the  rope  cables  slackened,  and  tho 
chain  lowered  to  its  proper  curvature.  The  Union 
Bridge,  across  the  Tweed,  was  the  first  bar-chain 
bridge  of  considerable  size  erected  in  this  country. 
It  was  designed  and  executed  by  Captain  Brown. 
Distance  between  points  of  suspension,  449ft. ; 
deflection,  30ft.    The  roadway,  18ft.  wide,  is  sup- 
ported by  vertical  lin.  rods,  5ft.  apart,  suspended 
from  twelve  main  chains,  arranged  in  couples, 
and  forming  three  sets  on  each  side  of  the  bi-idge, 
ono  underneath  the  other.    The  Newhaven  Sus- 
pension Pier,  Brighton  Chain  Pier,  Montrose  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  and  other  structures,  were  also 
executed  by  the  same  engineer.    The  Newhaven 
suspension  pier,  700ft.  long  and  4ft.  wide,  is 
divided  into  three  spans,  each  supported  by  longi- 
tudinal girders,  held  up  by  vertical  rods  suspended 
from  two  main  chains,  passing  over  cast-iron 
saddles.    The  old  Brighton  pier  consists  of  four 
main  chains  on  each  side,  from  which  the  plat- 
form is  suspended  by  vertical  rods,  lin.  diameter, 
5ft.  apart.     In  1838  it  suffered  much  damago 
during  a  storm,  the  roadway  being  carried  partly 
away,  and  the  suspension-rods  broken.    In  the 
Montrose  siispension  bridge,  scarcely  second  in 
point  of  construction  to  the  Menai,  the  roadway 
is  412ft.  long,  and  12ft.  wide,  and  was  suspended 
by  Ijin.  vertical  rods,  without  joints,  5ft.  apart, 
from  two  main  chains,  each  composed  of  bars 
10ft.  by  5in.  by  lin.,  the  versed  sine  of  the  cate- 
nary being  42ft.    About  ten  years  after  its  com- 
pletion, about  one-third  of  the  platform  gave  way, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  one  of  the  suspen- 
sion-rods, when  rods  of   l|in.  diameter,  with 
flexible  joints  at  the  level  of  the  platform  (to  avoid 
any  twisting  that  the  undulatory  motion  might 
cause)  were  substituted  for  the  old  rods.  A 
system  of  vertical  diagonal  trussing,  10ft.  deep, 
placed  half  above  and  half  below  the  platform, 
was  also  adopted,  to  prevent  undulation,  as  well  as 
consequent  oscillation  arising  from  one  side  being 
raised  by  the  wind  at  one  end,  while  the  lower 
side  at  the  other  end  was  depresssed.    In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1839),  the  bridge  over  the  Menai 
Straits  was  severely  injured  by  a  storm,  the  car- 
riage-ways being  rendered  impassable,  and  a  por- 
tion  of  the  suspension-rods  torn  away.  Tho 
motion  was  stated  to  have  been  greatest  about 
midway  between  the  points  of  suspension  and  tho 
centre  of  the  bridge.    The  Hammersmith  suspen- 
sion bridge  was  executed  by  Mr.  Tierney  Clark. 
The   large    span    is    422ft.   3in.,   the  versed 
sine  of  the  catenarian  chain  being  about  29ft. 
The  platform  is  divided  into  a  carriage-way  20f. 
wide,  with  footpaths  on  either  side  5ft.  wide. 
Two  of  the  eight  main  chains  on  each  side  of  tho 
carriage-way    have    links   consisting    of  sis 
wrought-iron  bars  8ft.  lOin.  long  from  centre  to 
centre  of  the  eyes,  5in.  wide,  and  lin.  thick.  Tho 
other  chains  on  the  outside  of  each  footpath  havo 
only  three  lines  of  bars  of  the  same  dimensions  in 
each  link.    The  total  length  of  the  bridge  from 
abutment  to  abutment  is  822ft.  Sin.    The  links 
are  fastened  to  holding-down  plates  embedded  m 
brickwork  in  abutments,  passing  through  tunnels 
3£t.  wide  for  the  large  chain  and  2ft.  wide  for  tho 
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small  side  chains,  •which  pass  down  at  the  same 
angle  as  the  chains  of  the  central  opening.  In 
February,  1869,  questions  were  asked  in  Parlia- 
ment as  to  tho  stability  of  Hammersmith  Bridge 
under  the  extraordinary  strain  brought  to  boar 
upon  it  on  occasions  such  as  the  University  Boat- 
races,  when  not  only  is  every  available  standing 
room  occupied,  but  hanging  on  the  chains  and 
climbing  the  suspension-rods  are  indulged  in,  re- 
gardless of  tho  certainty  which  Tierney  Clark 
never  foresaw,  namely,  the  uncommon  and  un- 
usual load  brought  to  bear  upon  his  bridge.  To 
test  the  condition  of  the  bridge,  then,  Captain 
Tyler  on  tho  part  of  tho  Government,  with  Mr. 
R.  M.  Ordish  on  the  part  of  the  Hammersmith 
Bridge  Company,  wore  respectively  appointed  to 
investigate  in  a  thorough  and  practical  manner 
its  actual  efficiency.  This  was  done  by  removing 
at  random  some  of  the  suspension-rods,  as  also 
taking  a  spare  cross-girder  which  (cast  at  the 
same  time — probably  1820 — as  the  others)  had 
been  lying  as  a  superfluous  one  in  the  dampness 
of  alluvial  soil  over  since.  The  quality  of  the 
iron  was  carefully  tested  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  and 
the  results  were  satisfactory.  The  suspension- 
rods,  lin.  square,  withstood  a  strain  up  to  18  tons. 
The  cross-girders  are  of  substantial  l^-in.  metal 
in  tho  web,  3ft.  6in.  between  outside  suspension 
points,  17in.  deep  at  centre,  tapering  outwardly 
to  8^in.  at  those  supports.  The  inside  suspen- 
sion-rods are  keyed  5ft.  nearer  centre  of  girder, 
■where  the  girder  is  12in.  deep.  These  measure- 
ments were  accurately  taken.  Owing  to  the 
misfortune  which  happened  to  the  spare  girder 
whilst  being  conveyed,  owing  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  carter,  the  girder  being  laid  on  its  side, 
the  jolting  and  jerkingcaused  itto  break  of  itsown 
■weight ;  hence  only  the  quality  of  the  metal  was 
ascertained,  upon  which  deductions  and  calcula- 
tions were  based,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  strength 
arrived  at  satisfactorily.  In  regard  to  the  saddles 
and  rollers  of  the  chains,  it  might  be  asked  if 
rollers  are  of  any  practical  service  whatever  ? 
Would  not  the  friction  of  the  rollers  be  so  great 
as  to  require  the  tower  itself  to  ease  before  the 
rollers  revolved  ?  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
Hammersmith  Bridge  rollers  appeared  rusted 
into  their  saddles  or  bearings,  thei'e  being,  not- 
withstanding, evidence  of  the  chains  having 
rubbed  their  under  surface  upon  the  rollers.  A 
bridge  of  similar  construction  by  the  same  en- 
gineer, consisting  of  four  main  chains  composed 
of  flat  bars,  was  erected  at  Marlow  some  years 
ago.  The  total  length  is  426ft,  and  the  deflection 
of  the  chains  ISft.  Bin.  In  the  Norfolk  Bridge, 
of  284ft.  [span,  there  are  three  lines  of 
chain  each  side,  the  deflection  being  20ft.  2in. 
Here  the  backstays  are  not  placed  in  the  same 
angle  as  chains  in  the  centre  span.  In  the 
Broughton  Suspension  Bridge,  near  Manchester, 
of  145ft.  6in.  span,  with  a  deflection  of  12ft.  6in., 
the  platform  is  held  up  by  two^chains'on  both  sides 
of  the  structui-e,  resting  on  cast-iron  suspension 
frames,  in  which  due  allowance  is  made  for  ex- 
pansion and  conti'action.'*  The  Tiverton  Suspen- 
sion Bridge,  over  the  Avon,  near  Bath,  is  sup- 
ported by  suspending  bars  averaging  2in.  by  lin., 
placed  2ft.  6in.  apart,  and  keyed  into  a  cast-iron 
plate  fastened  to  the  towers.  The  bridge  of 
Micklewood  has  its  platform  supported,  not  sus- 
pended ;  its  span  is  103ft.  The  cross  girders  are 
secured  together  by  cross  bracing,  and  rest  upon 
iron  frames,  which  are  supported  by  chains  on 
each  side.  The  widest  suspension  bridge  ever  at- 
tempted in  England  is  at  Clifton,  It  is  702ft.  Sin. 
in  span.,  and  31ft.  wide.  The  versed  sine  of 
the  curved  chain  is  70ft.  There  are  three 
chains  supporting  wrought-iron  main  girders, 
with  cross  girders  of  open  work.  The 
chains  were  carried  upon  the  piers  by  saddles  of 
wrought  iron  resting  on  cast-iron  bed-plates  fixed 
on  cast-steel  rollers.  A  girder  bridge  for  the 
Charing  Cross  Railway  being  decided  to  be 
erected,  in  place  of  the  old  Hungerford  Sus- 
pension Bridge,  the  chains  were  purchased  for  a 
moderate  amount,  and  adapted  for  use  at  Clifton. 
Mr.  Barlow,  in  his  account  of  the  Clifton  Bridge, 
Bays,  "  The  links  were  arranged  in  the  old  Hunger- 
ford  Bridge  so  that  the  joints  of  the  links  in  the 
upper  chain  were  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the 
links  of  the  under  chains,  and  the  suspension- 
rods  were  carried  by  a  jointed  link  in  such 
manner  that  half  the  weight  was  borne  at  the 
point  of  the  one  chain,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
middle  of  the  links  and  the  other  chain.  In  this 
mode  of  hanging  the  suspension-rods  a  transverse 

*  In  1831  this  bridge  sustained  severe  injury  by  the 
vibration  produced  by  a  company  of  sixty  soldiers  march- 
ing over  it. 


strain  of  considerable  amount  was  brought  upon 
the  middle  of  the  links  of  the  chains.  In  tho 
Clifton  Bridge  this  was  avoided.  The  suspension 
rods  transmit  their  strain  to  the  chains  only  at 
the  joints.  The  result  is  that  the  links  of  the 
chain  have  no  other  strain  upon  them  than  that 
of  the  direct  tensile  strain  in  the  direction  of 
their  length.  The  duty  of  maiataining  an  equal 
action  upon  all  three  chains  in  supporting  the 
roadway  is  performed  by  tho  strength  and  stiff- 
ness of  the  longitudinal  girders.  Tho  suspensioa- 
rods  are  attached  to  the  longitudinal  girders, 
each  rod  being  furnished  with  a  double  adjusting 
screw  at  the  lower  extremity."  The  links  were 
tested  both  in  tho  Hungerford  and  Clifton 
bridges  to  a  strain  of  10  tons  per  square  inch. 
The  temporary  staying  necessary  for  their  erection 
consisted  of  eight  ropes  of  iron  wire,  each  rope 
calculated  to  sustain  35  tons.  Six  of  those 
supported  a  platform  staging  upon  whicli  the 
links  were  supported  by  packing  pieces  until 
the  connection  in  the  centre  of  tho  chain 
was  made,  when  it  was  allowed  to  take  its 
own  bearing.  The  remaining  two  ropes  were 
placed  above  the  links  to  sei;ve  as  a  handrail 
on  either  side  and  were  attached  to  the  plat- 
form below  by  strong  hoop-iron.  Another  rope 
was  also  fixed  to  carry  a  travelling  framework 
supported  on  ■^s'hools,  by  means  of  which  the 
links,  tools,  &c.,  could  be  conveyed  from  any  one 
part  of  the  work  to  any  other  part.  The  weight 
of  tho  chain  between  piers  was  550  tons.  The 
Chelsea  Suspension  Bridge,  704ft.  long,  is  divided 
into  a  central  span  of  333ft.  and  two  side  spans 
of  166ft.  6in.  Its  width  is  47ft.  The  chains  are 
four  in  number,  two  on  each  side,  consisting  of 
links  Sin.  wide,  in  lengths  of  about  16ft.  from 
centre  to  centre  of  pinhole.  The  deflection  of  the 
central  portion  is  29ft.  The  chains  are  carried 
over  saddles  resting  on  fixed  massive  cast-iron 
cradles,  supported  on  cast-iron  columns  cased 
with  ornamental  cast-iron  work,  and  weighs  alto- 
gether 340  tons.  At  tho  abutments  the  chains 
are  diverted  to  their  moorings  through  tunnels 
placed  at  an  angle  of  155deg.  with  a  horizontal 
line.  Four  temporary  chains  of  2in.  wrought-iron 
rods,  placed  on  each  side  of  tae  permanent  chain, 
were  thrown  across  for  their  erection,  by  means 
of  which  the  bridge-links  were  hoisted  and  fixed. 
In  addition,  four  similar  chains  placed  below  these 
were  thrown  over  to  sxipport  a  timber  platform  for 
the  workmen.  The  suspension-rods  are  each 
divided  into  two  at  the  chains  by  means  of  a 
crosshead  or  short  bar  fixed  to  the  centre  of  the 
suspension-rod,  and  at  the  ends  to  two  short  rods, 
one  of  which  is  connected  with  the  upper  chain, 
and  the  other  with  the  lower.  By  this  means  each 
chain  is  made  to  take  an  equal  strain,  since  the 
leverage  is  the  same  on  either  side.  We  see,  then, 
that  in  most  suspension  bridges  the  platform  is 
suspended  by  vertical  rods  hanging  from  chains 
stretching  across  from  tower  to  tower,  by  means 
of  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  roadway  and 
the  moving  load,  generally  estimated  at  from 
701b.  to  901b.  per  square  foot,  is  transmitted 
through  the  chains  to  the  piers.  Mr.  Dredge, 
of  Bath,  some  years  ago  invented  the  t  iper- 
chain  suspension  bridge,  with  the  object  of 
rendering  the  roadway  free  from  the  efi'ects  of  | 
undulation  and  vibration.  The  invention  con-  I 
sisted  in  supporting  a  great  portion  of  the  road-  j 
way  directly  from  the  standards  on  each  side,  | 
thus  leaving  a  diminished  tension  due  to  the  j 
chain,  and  in  having  the  chains  of  such  strength  ] 
and  size  at  the  points  of  suspension  as  would 
sufSce  to  support  the  maximum  fixed  or  moving 
load  to  which  they  are  at  any  time  likely  to  be 
subjected,  and  from  thence  gradually  tapering  to 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  where  the  strain  would 
necessarily  be  small  compared  with  that  at  the 
piers.  The  roadway  is  suspended  by  rods  in- 
clined at  angles  varying  in  magnitude  from  the 
abutments  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  where  the 
inclination  and  strain  upon  the  rods  attain  their 
lowest  value,  instead  of,  as  in  tho  old  system, 
hanging  vertically  from  the  main  suspending 
chains.  The  Victoria  Bridge  at  Bath,  erected  in 
1836,  150ft.  in  span,  was  the  first  constructed  on 
this  principle,  and  several  specimens  can  be  seen 
in  Regent's  Park  at  the  present  time.  The  largest 
suspension  bridge  in  the  woidd  is  that  at  Fribourg, 
which  is  asserted  to  be  880ft.  in  span.  The 
Niagara  Railway  Bridge  is  820ft.  from  centre  to 
centre  of  towers.  To  render  a  suspension  bridge 
as  stiff  and  rigid  as  a  girder  bridge,  has  for 
some  time  engaged  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fession. Various  improvements  have  been  sug- 
gested to  maintain  the  true  catenary  or  cm've  of 
a  strain  and  thus  reduce  the  undulation  arising . 


from  flexibility.  Longitudinally  a  bri  dgo  is 
flexible  in  regard  to  the  chain  and  roadway,  and 
becomes  slightly  altered  in  its  outline  whenever 
a  heavier  moving  load  is  passing  over  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  or  the  same  may  arise  from  ex- 
cessive pressure  of  wind  above  or  below.  In  the 
bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Lambeth,  the  wire- 
rope  curved  chain  is  braced  down  to  tho  platform 
by  diagonal  ties  and  vertical  struts.  This  struc- 
ture has  been  much  condemned  by  archi- 
tects, but  it  is  the  cheapest  bridge  built 
across  the  Thames.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
regretted  that  the  material  in  the  towers  w,as 
not  disposed  of  and  arranged  in  a  more  artistic 
manner.  A  smilar  aiTangement  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  foot  bridge  over  the  Main  at 
Frankfort,  where  the  girder  is  hinged  at  centre 
of  span.  Another  plan,  adopted  in  a  railway 
bridge  at  Vienna,  has  been  to  employ  two  chains 
placed  one  over  the  other,  and  braced  together 
by  diagonal  bracing,  or  to  connect  the  two  points 
of  the  curved  chain  most  likely  to  eft'ect  any 
alteration  in  f  oi'm  by  short  straight  chains  with  the 
base  of  towers.  Tho  latest  improvement  in  this 
direction  is  Mr.  Ordish's  rigid  suspension  prin- 
ciple, con.sisting  of  a  combination  of  inclined 
straight  chains  retained  in  position  by  curved 
chains,  and  forming  as  inflexible  a  system  as 
possible  for  maintaining  the  platform  and  moving 
loads.  The  load  on  the  curved  chain  being  always 
the  same,  the  curve  is  retained  under  all  circum- 
stances of  loading  without  variation.  The  fixed 
load  is  supported  by  inclined  straight  chains, 
which  are  maintained  in  straight  lines  by 
vortical  rods  suspended  from  the  curved 
chain.  These  chains  also  sustain  the  moving 
load,  and  being  thus  an-anged  require  nothing 
extra,  such  as  bracing,  to  prevent  any  kind  of 
deformatioa  in  the  event  of  the  structure  being 
unequally  loaded.  Direct  tensile  strains  only  are 
induced  by  tho  distributed  loads,  and  conveyed 
by  these  straight  chains  to  the  abutments  with- 
out disturbing  the  stable  equilibrium  of  the  struc- 
ture. Deflection  is  common  to  all  bridges,  of 
whatever  construction,  and  arises  from  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  material  employed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  deflection,  Mr.  Ordish's  rigid  suspension- 
bridge  has  been  found  to  be  theoretically  and 
practically  rigid.  The  main  or  parapet  girders 
are  continuous  in  the  centre  span.  Tlie  principle 
may  well  be  adapted  for  sites  where  a  single  span 
only  is  required,  or  where  two  river-piers,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Francis  Joseph  Suspension  Bridge 
(opened  in  1868),  over  the  river  Moldau,  at 
Prague,  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  centre  open- 
ing to  the  side  spans  being  such  that,  in  the 
event  of  one  or  both  side-spans  being  loaded  while 
the  centre  span  is  unloaded,  the  weight  of  the 
structure  in  the  centre  opening  shall  balance  the 
total  weight  of  the  structure  and  load  on  the 
adjoining  spans.  The  proportion  will  of  necessity 
vary  with  the  total  length  and  weight  of  the  re- 
quirements of  any  bridge.  In  the  case  of  the 
Prague  Bridge  the  proportion  is  about  3  :  1  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  unequal  loading.  Tho 
bridge  is  820ft.  long  by  31ft.  wide.  The  centre 
span  between  centre  of  towers  is  492ft.  Tho 
wrought-iron  parapet-girders  are  continuous 
from  end  to  end,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
expansion  and  contraction,  and  are  supported  by 
means  of  straight  inclined  steel  chains  at  dis- 
tances of  82ft.  apart,  which  are  retained  in  posi- 
tion by  a  light  curved  chain.  The  only  deflec- 
tion arises  from  the  elasticity  of  the  material, 
and  is  independent  of  any  unequal  loading,  as 
in  former  suspension  bridges.  The  inclined 
chains  are  a  fixed  unchangeable  load,  and  can 
have  no  tendency  to  alter  the  form  of  the  curved 
chain  when  once  suspended  in  their  proper 
positions.  The  cost  of  bridges  on  this  prin- 
ciple does  not  exceed  that  of  ordinary 
suspension  bridges,  which  embraces  the  prin- 
ciple of  longitudinal  stiffening- girders,  com- 
bined with  curved  chains,  and  possesses  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  adapted  to  railway  traffic, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  the  greater  partial 
loadings  at  various  speeds  to  which  a  railway 
bridge  is  subject.  Roebling  has  obtained  a 
similar  effect  in  his  large  American  bridges  by 
straight  inclined  chains  connected  with  the  girder 
at  the  most  dangerous  points,  and  extending  to 
the  saddle  at  the  top  of  towers ;  many  of  these 
structures  are  employed  for  railway  traffic.  In 
1862  Mr.  Ordish  designed  a  bridge  of  821ft.  span 
for  a  proposed  railway  over  the  Thames  near  tho 
Tower.  The  design  met  with  the  approbation  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  who  considered  the  principle 
applicable  to  spans  of  1,100ft.  In  1863  the  new 
Albert  Bridge  was  designed    upon  the  same 
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principle,  and  this  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the 
■works  worn  commoncod,  l)ut  romainod  in  abey- 
ance for  some  time,  until  the  lino  of  the  now 
Chelsea  Embankment  had  boon  arranged,  so  that 
a  bettor  connection  with  the  shore  might  bo  made 
than  exists  on  the  Surrey  sido  of  Lambeth 
Bridge.*  In  the  meantime  designs  were  sub- 
mitted by  a  few  other  engineers  upon  dift'oront 
principles,  among  which  was  an  exceedingly 
novel  one  by  Captain  Roberts,  who  proposed  to 
abandon  the  suspension  principle,  and  span  the 
river  by  ropes  composed  of  strands  of  wire 
(covered  over  with  a  solvege  o(  -^m.,  enveloping 
each  rope,  to  prevent  oxidation)  passing  over  two 
pairs  of  cylinders  botweoa  the  abutments.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  prove  that  a  cord  or  rope  stretched 
straight  between  two  fixed  points  would  bear  no 
Tery  groat  transverse  strain  without  breaking, 
supposing  tho  cord  to  be  inoxtonsiblo,  and  not  to 
have  an  infinite  longitudinal  resistance,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  tho  rope  into  a 
horizontal  position,  since  every  material  cord  or 
wire,  being  composed  of  particles,  possesses  weight, 
and  would  be  acted  on  by  the  natural  force  of 
gravity.  Our  contemporary,  Engineering,  recom- 
mended Captain  Roberts  to  study  tho  involuntary 
verse  in  Dr.  Whewell's  "  Mechanics  "  : — 

"  There  is  no  power,  however  great, 
Can  stretch  a  cord,  however  fine, 
Into  a  horizoutjil  line, 
That  shall  be  accurately  straight." 


SUDDEN  DEATH  OP  MR.  JONES,  OP 
WHITEHALL. 

WE  have  to  record  with  regret  the  sudden 
death  of  the  above-named  gentleman,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  .Jones  and  Solo- 
mon, architects,  Whitehall-place.  The  deceased 
gentleman,  who  was  widely  known,  called  upon 
a  professional  friend  on  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
and,  whilst  conversing  with  him,  was  observed 
to  suddenly  drop  his  head  upon  one  side  and 
close  his  eyes.  As  he  did  not  move  for  a  second 
or  so,  medical  assistance  was  at  once  sent  for, 
but,  upon  the  doctor's  arrival,  life  was  found  to  be 
extinct.  It  appears,  from  the  statement  which, 
was  made  at  the  inquest  on  Tuesday  last,  that  he 
had  been  for  some  time  suffering,  more  or  less, 
from  disease  of  the  heart,  and  a  verdict  based 
upon  that  evidence  was  accordingly  returned.  He 
was  with  several  professional  friends  up  to 
7  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  and  showed  no 
indication  whatever  of  being  in  any  way  unwell ; 
his  sudden  demise  has,  consequently,  most  pain- 
fully affected  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  He 
■was  in  his  forty-third  year,  and  leaves  a  wife 
and  four  children  to  mourn  his  unexpected  loss. 
We  understand  that  he  was  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  working  drawings  of  the  well-known 
Mr.  Holloway's  intended  asylum,  a  building 
which  that  gentleman  proposes  to  erect  at  an 
outlay  of  £70,000.  The  deceased  gentleman's 
remains  will  be  interred  in  the  Brompton 
cemetery  to-morrow  (Saturday). 


COMPETITIONS. 


M.  Baltet's  wor^.^Record  of  Draught  of  Water 
of  Serigoing  Ships  leaving  Ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Jteported  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  from 
Blay  8,  1872,  to  Fehruary  2G,  187:!,  can  only 
claim  mention  hero  as  another  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Plimsoll's  efforts  in  behalf  of  tho  cause  he  has 
so  well  made  his  own.  Though  his  bill  has  been 
talked  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  this 
session,  tho  good  inlluonco  of  coming  legislation 
is  already  apparent,  in  spite  of  tho  opposition  of 
those  at  whom  it  is  aimed,  and  the  tardy  assist- 
ance of  the  Government  department  supposed  to 
control  and  detect  the  abuses  Mr.  PlimsoU  seeks 
to  abolish.—  Weaie's  Elementary  Series,  88  and 
S!) — (ieom,etry:  TSudid,  Books  I.  to  XIL  (London: 
Lookwood  and  Co.),  is  a  now  arrangement  of  the 
old  text-book.  Tho  text  of  Dr.  Simson  has  been 
principally  followed,  but  occasionally  preference 
has  been  given  to  that  of  Elrington.  The  whole 
has  been,  however,  entirely  rewritten,  and  in  the 
explanatory  notes  many  additional  propositions 
have  been  embodied.  A  classifiod  index  has  been 
appended,  and  thus  theorems  relating  to  any 
particular  subject  may  bo  at  once  found. — India 
and  Indian  Engineering,  by  J.  G.  Medley,  Lieut.- 
Col.  R.E.  (London  :  E.'  and  F.  N.  Spon),  is  a  re- 
print of  throe  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Engineers'  Institute,  Chatham,  last  year,  and 
contains  some  interesting  information  on  the 
duties  and  achievements  of  civil  engineers  in  a 
country  where  much  work  has  been  accomplished 
with,  in  many  cases,  but  little  help  from  the 
modern  appliances  which  so  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  similar  projects  in  this  country. — The 
Strains  vpon  Bridge  Girders  and  Roof  Trusses, 
by  Thomas  Cargill,  C.E.  (London :  E.  and  F.  N. 
Spon)  is  an  expansion  of  a  series  of  articles  con- 
tributed by  the  author  to  tho  Engineer  during  the 
years  1870-7L  The  author  has  chosen  the  more 
practical  and  useful  method  of  determining  the 
strains  upon  a  structure  by  the  aid  of  graphic 
diagrams,  by  means  of  which  each  successive 
strain  is  shown  so  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
total  strain  is  produced  may  be  thoroughly 
followed.  His  work  may  therefore  be  consulted 
with  benefit  by  those  T\'ho,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"having  either  a  natural  distaste  for  intricate 
mathematical  investigations,  or  from  imperfect 
education  or  other  cause,  are  unable  to  follow  them 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  to  themselves." 
A  Course  of  Water-Coloiir  Painting,  with  twenty- 
four  coloured  plates,  from  designs  by  R.  P.  Leitch 
(London  :  Cassell,  Potter,  and  Galpin)  is  an  at- 
tempt to  teach  the  art  in  twenty-four  lessons, 
each  illustrated  by  a  chromo-lithograph. 


Greenock. — On  Friday  last  the  Greenock 
Parochial  Board  discussed  the  five  competing 
architects'  plans  for  a  large  new  poorhouse  and 
asylimi  at  Smithston,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Starforth,  architect,  Edinburgh,  be 
fixed  upon,  at  a  cost  of  £44,700. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Margate. — The  pre 
miums  offered  in  this  competition  have  been 
awarded  as  follows : — First  premium  (100 
guineas)  to  Messrs.  Drew  &  Bower,  of  Margate. 
Second  premiimi  (50  guineas),  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Henry  Watson,  cf  9,  Nottingham-place,  Maryle- 
bone. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Tlie  Art  of  Grafting  and  Budding,  by  Charles 
Baltet  (London :  W.  Robinson)  is  a  translation. 
The  French  gardeners  are,  it  is  well  known,  fore- 
most in  the  branch  of  horticulture  on  which  it 
treats,  and  the  publisher  (the  translator  also  we 
imagine),  who  is  well  known  from  his  previous 
works  on  gardening  and  kindred  subjects,  and 
his  connection  with  one  of  the  principal  journals 
devoted  thereto,  will  be  thanked  by  all  interested 
for    the    introduction    into    this    country  of 


twtt 


*  Further  particulars  of  the  Albert  Bridge  were  given 
In  the  Building  News  a  fortnight  ago,  p.  tij4. 


CHURCHES    AND  CHAPELS. 

Fentoi*. — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  Fenton, 
■was  opened  for  divine  service  on  Tuesday. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Italian.  It  is  of  red 
brick,  with  bricks  of  other  colours  sparingly  in- 
troduced for  relief,  and  Hollington  stone  dressings. 
The  accommodation  is  for  about  700  persons. 
The  building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Newbon, 
of  Longton,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Ford, 
architect,  Burslem.  The  cost  of  the  building 
has  been  £2,18.5.  14s.,  including  lighting  and 
heating  apparatus . 

Huntington. — The  parish  church  of  Huntington, 
Yorkshire,  is  undergoing  restoration.  The  church 
was  in  existence  at  the  Norman  Survey,  and  was 
the  property  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham,  Worcester- 
shire ;  afterwards  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Whitby  Abbey ;  and  finally,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  into  the  hands  of  the  Sub-Chanter  and 
Vicars  Choral  of  York  Minster.  Last  year  the 
edifice  consisted  of  chancel,  nave,  with  a  wooden 
bell-turret  on  the  roof,  south  porch,  and  a  brick 
vestry,  recently  added.  The  restoration  com- 
prises rebuilding  the  nave,  a  new  north  aisle,  the 
rebuilding  of  a  side  chapel  on  the  north  of  the 
chancel,  of  the  former  existence  of  which  evidence 
■n'as  found  on  taking  down  the  nave,  which  will 
provide  an  organ-chamber  as  well  as  a  vestry ; 
and  building  the  basement  portion  of  a  nesv  tower 
and  spire,  which  forms  the  south  porch  and  en- 
trance to  tho  church.  The  chancel,  which  is 
fifteenth  century  work,  grafted  upon  thirteenth 
century  work,  as  shown  by  the  sedilia  in  its  south 
wall  and  arcade  of  the  former  chapel  which  was 
discovered,  is  retained,  but  lengthened. 

MoRNiNGSlDE. — On  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
foundation-stone  of  a  New  Free  Church  was  laid 


at  Morningside.  Plans  for  the  new  edifice  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ross,  architect.  They 
show  a  structure  in  tho  Early  Gothic  stylo,  with 
a  tower  and  spire  at  tho  south-east  cornor,  rising 
to  a  height  of  l.'50ft.  Accommodation  is  made  for 
seating  about  .'jOO,  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
addition  of  a  gallery  if  it  be  found  necessary.  On 
tho  south  side  will  be  erected  a  hall  for  a  prayer- 
mooting,  to  hold  about  50.  Tho  building  is  to 
cost  over  £3,000. 

WoLVEEiiAMi'TON. —  A  now  Congrogationa 
chapel  was  opened  on  Tuesday  at  Wolverhamp 
ton.  Tho  style  is  of  the  Geomotric  period.  The 
walls  and  dressings  are  of  Oodsall  stone,  the 
former  rockfacod,  tho  latter  tooled.  The  internal 
dimensions  of  the  chapel  are  (JOft.  long  by  33ft. 
wide,  and  of  a  height  sufficient  for  galleries, 
though  tho  end  gallery  will  only  at  present  be 
erected.  The  roof  is  in  a  simple  span,  and  ceiled 
at  a  level  with  the  collar  beams.  The  main 
timbers  are  exposed,  and  are  stained  and  var- 
nished, the  spandrels  being  picked  out  in  colour. 
Tho  principal  front  is  gabled,  having  a  central 
entrance,  and  over  are  two  double-light  tracery- 
headed  windows,  with  rose-window  in  the  centre. 
At  the  north-oast  angle  is  a  turret  carried  up  to 
a  height  of  70ft.,  the  upper  stage  of  which  has 
double-grouped  arched  openings  on  the  four 
sides,  springing  from  stone  shafts  with  carved 
foliated  capitals,  surmounted  by  a  coi-nice  from 
which  springs  the  spire.  The  accommodation, 
when  completed,  will  be  for  about  550  wor- 
shippers. The  architects  are  Messrs.  Bidlako 
and  Fleeming,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Cockerill,  all 
of  Wolverhampton. 

BUILDINGS. 

Skipton. — A  Temperance  Hall  has  just  been 
erected  in  Skipton,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,500. 
The  public  hall,  in  which  meetings  will  be  held, 
is  about  OSft.  long  and  42ft.  wide,  with  a  platform 
recess.  Behind  the  platform  there  is  a  good  room 
31ft.  by  25ft.,  where  the  Band  of  Hope  and  Good 
Templars  will  hold  their  meetings.  Mr.  Varley, 
of  Skipton,  is  the  architect.  Mr.  James  Simpson 
has  done  the  masons'  work;  Messrs.  John  Windle, 
the  joiners';  Mr.  Horner,  the  plumbing,  painting, 
and  glazing ;  Mr.  R.  Thornton,  the  slating,  &c. ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Shuttloworth,  the  plastering 
work. 

schools. 

Sittingbourne. — On  Wednesday  ■week,  the 
memorial-ttone  of  the  new  Wesleyan  schools  was 
laid.  The  schools  are  being  built  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Shrubsole,  of  Faversham,  from  plans  by  Mr. 
Charles  Pillow,  of  Milton.  The  new  building  in 
the  rear  comprises  on  the  ground  floor  an  infants' 
schoolroom,  28ft.  by  19ft.,  and  a  male  bible  class- 
room, 28ft.  by  17ft. ;  the  upper  part  is  divided 
into  five  rooms. 

HuDDERSriELD. — On  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Huddersfield  School  Board 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  another  School  Board 
school,  the  second  of  the  series  of  schools  that  are 
to  be  erected  in  the  School  Board  district  of  Hud- 
dersfield. The  new  school  will  be  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture  ;  it  will  be  rock-faced  ;  and 
the  walls  on  the  interior  will  be  lined  with  bricks, 
and  will  consist  of  two  rooms  90ft.  by  22ft.  for 
the  boys  and  girls  respectively,  and  a  room  for 
the  infants  50ft.  by  24ft.  The  total  accommoda- 
tion is  for  800—300  boys,  300  girls,  and  200 
mixed ;  and  the  average  cost  per  head  will  be 
£8.  10s. 


Fires  in  London. — Mr.  W.  R.  Morris,  engineer 
to  the  Kent  Waterworks,  writes  to  2he  Times 
that  there  are  now  over  900  miles  of  water  mains 
in  the  metropolis  constantly  charged,  which  could 
be  made  at  all  times  instantaneously  available  in 
cases  of  fire  upon  the  line  of  such  pipes,  if  the 
Jletropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  exercise  their 
legal  powers  in  putting  hydrants  thereon.  Mr. 
Morris  adds  : — "  Hitherto  no  attention  has  been 
paid  by  that  body  to  the  representations  made  to 
them  by  metropolitan  water  companies  upon  this 
fact."  This  statement  should  provoke  some  in- 
quiry, when  the  yearly  complaints  made  by  Cap- 
tain Shaw,  of  the  insufficient  water-supply,  are 
borne  in  mind.  If  it  is  correct,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Board  of  Works  have  the  remedy  in  their 
own  hands. 

The  London  School  Board  has  adopted  a  report 
fi-om  the  School  Management  Committee  respect- 
ing the  fitting  up  of  Board  schools.  It  provides, 
inter  alia,  for  a  supply  of  desks  for  50,000  childi'en, 
to  be  made  during  the  next  six  months. 


Junk  6,  1873. 
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TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

We  (Jo  not  hold  ourselves  responsiblo  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  resiiectfully  requests 
that  all  communications!  should  bo  dravrn  up  as  brietly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upou  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Ekaders.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  ])rovinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STREET,  OOVKNT-Q  ARDEN,  W.O. 

Cheques  and  Post-o£[ice  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 


ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  fid.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  be  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisement.s  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  weelc  must  reach  the 
otBce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance.) 
Nineteen  shillings  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  6s.  (or  fii  dols.  gold).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  6s. 
(or  32  francs).  To  India  (via  Southampton),  £1.  14s.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal, 
£1.  6s. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
fcwwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  icrapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  neces.sary,  it  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  theTialf-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


any  such  arrangements  whicli  are  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  adapted  to  "  free  and  open 
churches  ?"  I  think,  Sir,  a  discussion  in  your  journal 
on  this  subject  might  bo  started  with  much  ad- 
vantage and  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  wear 
"  chimney-pot  hats." — I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

Daddy  Long  Legs. 
Burgess  Hill,  Whit-Monday. 


— E.  J.  H.- 
L.— Petro.- 


Eeoetved— C.  S.— W.  Y.— Double  Villa 
E.  W.  P.— W.  H.  B.— W.  B.  P.— G.  F 
B.  W.  G.— J  .H.— J.  N. 
E.  J. — An  illustration  of  Bolton  Town  Hall  will  appear 
next  week. 

John  Smith. — In  a  week  or  two. 

K  F.  Ct..\.KKE.— The  drawings  to  hand. 

W.  G.  Preston  (Boston,  U.S.)  and  J.  Wilson  (Montreal). 
— We  cannot  forward  you  the  back  numbers :  they  are 
out  of  print.  Foreign  subscribers  should  renew  their 
subscriptions  before  the  expiration  of  the  current  term. 
The  increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  Buildino  News 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  volume  caused  a 
greater  demand  than  usual  for  the  back  numbers.  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances,  owing  to  the  postal  regula- 
tions, we  can  only  send  back  numbers  when  remitted 
for  at  the  rate  of  7d.  each. 

Erratum.— In  our  account  last  week,  on  p.  61G,  of  the 
new  monastery  and  church,  Downside,  Bath,  the  late 
Dr.  Morris  is  spoken  of  as  the  Bishop  of  Trebisonde, 
instead  of  Bishop  of  Troy. 


WOODEN  DWELLINGS. 

Sin, — You  would  oblige  (at  some  opportunity)  by 
giving  some  drawings  and  description  of  wooden 
dwellings  suitable  for  a  colony,  in  hot  or  cold  climates, 
and  Information  what  writers  treat  on  this  subject. 

If  we  look  at  photogra]]h3  from  Australian  gold- 
fields,  California,  British  Columbia,  &c.,  wc  are  struck 
with  their  miserable  dwellings — mere  tents  of  bark 
or  calico,  although  abundance  of  wood  and  labour 
near.  No  person  there  knows  a  good  method  of  con- 
structing a  wooden  dwelling  for  the  squatter  or  the 
bush,  &c.,  although  there  is  a  good  supply  of  wood 
suitable  to  shelter  them. 

In  the  West  Indies  many  of  the  best  dwellings  are  of 
wood,  with  wood  shingles  up  to  top  of  roof — but  their 
construction  is  so  bad,  that  I  was  told  that  at  the 
Government  house  water  came  In  through  the  roof 
after  a  storm. 

At  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
the  Government  trading  forts  and  factories  are  of 
mas.sive  wood  logs,  suitable  for  a  cold  rigorous  climate  ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  no  one  in  those  extensive 
territories  knows  how  to  construct  a  proper  dwelling, 
suitable  for  a  man  or  family,  although  so  much  wood 
and  so  much  labour  near.—  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Geo.  Taylor. 


Jntcitaminuitinitiait. 


THE  "CHBINEr-POT  HAT." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — Although  among  those  who  long  for  the 
time  when  our  sombre  and  illshaped  manner  of 
dress  shall  have  become  more  picturesque,  both 
in  form  as  well  as  colour,  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  futility  of  attempting  a  crusade  at  present 
against  that  acme  of  ugliness  named  at  the  head 
of  this  letter.  A  more  inconvenient  or  ugly 
covering  for  the  head  could  not  well  be  conceived. 
All  will  acknowledge  this,  although  there  are  but 
few  who  would  care  to  appear  ia  our  streets  with 
any  other  hat  on  their  heads.  Indeed,  so  fettered 
are  we  by  the  trammels  of  modern  propriety,  that 
no  gentleman  would  be  so  sacrilegious  as  to  go  to 
church  without  his  "  chimney-pot."  Such  being 
the  feeling  existing  amongst  us,  it  were  better  to 
acknowledge  the  expediency  of  wearing  these 
hats,  and  to  provide  for  them  accordingly.  Now, 
Sir,  the  question  I  would  ask  is,  Where  to  put 
one's  "chimney-pot  hat"  at  church?  I  have 
never  been  fortunate  enough  yet  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  mine.  If  put  under  the  seat  you  either 
kick  it  yourself  or  some  one  behind  does  for  you  ; 
if  an  end  sitter  and  you  place  it  outside  the 
bench  in  the  passage  way,  some  fair  worshipper 
whirls  it  up  the  aisle  or  nave,  which  to  say  the 
least,  does  not  improve  your  "Christy's  Best." 
You  cannot  put  it  on  the  seat  beside  you,  or,  like 
an  obese  relative  of  mine  a  short  time  since,  you 
will  sit  on  it.  The  chairs  now  used  in  some  of 
our  churches  offer  no  more  convenience.  True,  you 
can  put  your  hat  on  the  crossbars  of  the  chair, 
but  then  where  are  you  r  legs  to  goto  ?  What  seems 
to  me  to  be  wanted  is  an  arrangement  of  webbing 
or  otherwise  on  the  underside  of  the  seat,  by 
which  the  hat  could  be  easily  fixed  out  of  the 
way.  Probably  there  are  cases  in  which  such  a 
convenience  is  provided.    Will  some  one  describe 


QUESTIONS. 

[2872.]— Efflorescence  on  Tiles.— Would  any  of 
your  readers  suggest  a  remedy  for  what  is  commonly 
known  as  "  salting"  in  onlinary  unglazed  floor  tiles,  and 
also  say  it  there  are  any  effectual  means  of  removing  the 
stains  in  the  tiles  caused  by  the  white  efflorescence  from 
the  cement  ?— Tile. 

[■287.3.]- Slating.— I  have  occasionally  seen  the  slating 
at  hips  finished  with  the  slates  alone,  without  either  lead 
rolls  or  tiles.  Would  Mr.  B.  F.  or  any  other  correspond- 
ent be  kind  enough  to  explain  how  this  should  be  worded 
in  quantities  or  specification,  and  if  any  lead  is  required  ? 
-A.J.  W. 

[2874.]— Enamelling-  Deal  Black. — Can  any  reader, 
in  your  "  Intercommuuicatiou  "  column,  inform  me  how 
to  enamel  deal  black  .so  as  to  resemble  ebony,  and  how 
to  ebonise  mahogany  ?— Jack  Plane. 

[287-5  ]— A  Legal  Question.— If  a  priced  schedule  is 
given  in  for  works  amounting  to  £.5(iO,  and  an  agreement 
made  that  the  works  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  £75  per 
cent,  upon  approval,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  having 
been  done  and  paid  for,  and  a  bill  of  extras,  not  included 
in  the  above  schedule  sent  in,  and  payment  claimed  in 
County  Court  for  extras  only — has  the  defendant  the 
power  to  open  up  the  whole  of  the  contract,  and  dispute 
the  way  in  which  the  work  has  been  done,  after  its  being 
paid  for,  and,  as  I  supposed,  all  settled  ?  And  if  he  (the 
deteudant)  has  that  power,  would  the  non-payment  as  per 
agreement  set  aside  and  break  the  contract? — An  Inbx- 
PKRIENCED  Hand. 

[2870.]— Flats. — Can  any  one  inform  me  if  the  flats  in 
Victoria-street  have  ever  been  illustrated  in  any  of  the 
building  journals  ?  I  should  like  to  obtain  plans  of  them, 
but  do  not  know  where  they  may  be  had.  Can  any  one 
tell  me  of  any  other  buildings  on  the  Hat  system  in  Lou- 
don ? — Jupiter. 

[2877.]— G-as-Burners. — In  the  use  of  batswiug 
burners,  does  the  size  of  the  flame — which,  of  course,  di- 
minishes with  the  amount  of  gas  consumed — also  diminish 
iu  equal  ratio  ?  and  if  not- as  would  seem  from  some  im- 
perfect experiments  I  have  made — what  is  the  reason  '? 
Which  is  the  mo.=^t  economical,  the  use  of  cylindrical 
glass  chimneys  with  argand  and  other  round  jets,  or  the 
use  of  flat  jets  and  chimneys? — J.  M.,  Wilmington. 

[2878.]— Schools  on  the  Brighton  Line.— Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  who  are  the  architects  of  the  two  pic- 
turesque schools  seen  on  the  return  line  from  Brighton — • 
the  first  on  the  left  hand  close  to  Selhurst  station,  the 
other  on  the  right  just  before  arriving  at  Streatham  Com- 
mon?—R,  R.  R. 

[2879.]— Triangular  Proportion  of  Gothic  Win- 
dows-— Being  among  those  who  were  unable  to  follow 
Mr.  Wm.  White  as  he  described  his  "  System  of  Tri- 
angles "  on  the  blackboard  at  the  Aichitectural  Associa- 
tion  last  Friday,  on  account  of  our  position  iu  the  room, 
we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  him  if  he  will  kindly  re- 
peat in  your  pages  what  he  said  thea,  giving  the  diagram. 
With  an  apology  for  troubling  him,  we  are,  .'^ir,  yours, 
<fcc,— Skvebal  Members  os  the  AaCHiTEOinEAL  Asso- 
ciation. 

[2880.]— Dilapidations  of  Small  Houses.— What 

repairs  can  a  ground-landlord  compel  me  to  do  to  some 
small  houses?  Can  he  make  me  take  walls  and  flooring 
down,  supposing  the  house  is  not  upright,  owing  to  a 
settlement  eighty  years  ago,  when  it  was  built  ?  The 
house  is  strong  and  firm.  Is  there  any  cheap  book  on  the 
subject?— Rhus.  Tox. 

[2881  ]— Terra-Cotta,  Cements,  Concrete,  &c. — 
Will  some  reader  inform  me  of  the  name  of  any  boolc,  or 
books,  treating  fully  on  the  manufacture  and  applica- 
tions of  the  above  building  materials? — L.  Q.  Hinton, 
Exhibition,  Vienna. 

[28S2.]— Water-Waste  Preventers.— At  page  6.34 
we  are  told  that  eight  additional  water- waste  preventers 


had  been  erected  in  the  Whitechapel  district.  May  I 
ask  what  sort  of  things  these  water-waste  preventers  are  ? 
—A  Provincial  Rkadbk. 

[2883.]— Waterworks'  Pressure  in  London.— 
Will  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Buildinq  News  who  are 
able  bo  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  the  highest  pressure  (say  in 
feet)  at  which  the  various  water  companies  in  LondoQ 
supply  their  water  ?— Inquirer. 


REPLIES. 


[2861.]— Organ  Construction.— The  keyboard  would 
would  be  best  at  the  eu4  in  some  respects,  the  action 
being  simpler.   Height  is  of  no  consequence. — Q.E.D. 

[28G;5.]— Ajsenio  in  Green  Colour. — The  use  of  the 
arsenic  green  would  undoubtedly  be  injurious.  If  yoa 
mw.s^  colour  the  walls  of  a  bedroom  green,  use  chrome 
green,  which  is  perfectly  inoffensive,  and  quite  as  fine  a 
colour.  A  series  of  papers  by  Dr.  Draper,  in  Vol.  XXVI. 
of  the  Chemical  News,  on  the  "  Evil  Effects  of  the  Use  of 
Arsenic  in  Certain  Green  Colours,"  contain  much  valu- 
able information  on  the  subject. — KappA. 

[28CS.]— Gas-Pittings  in  Churches-—"  Kappa' 
has  done  well  in  starting  a  correspondence  on  this  sub- 
ject. Every  architect  has  felt  the  difficulty  of  treatment 
suitablo.for  gas-flttings,  and  the  want  of  hints  on  the  mat- 
ter. In  reply,  I  inclose  a  slight  sketch  of  the  arrangement 
adopted  by  Mr.  Street  in  the  nave.  Church  of  S.  James 


the  Less,  Westminster.  Rough  as  the  drawing  is,  it  gives 
a  better  idea  than  the  written  description  '  Kappa " 
asked  for.  Mr.  Goldie  has  carried  out  a  very  good  idea 
in  his  Church  of  S.  Wilfrid,  York  (just  illustrated  in  your 
journal).  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  bracket  fixed  in  the  east 
side  of  the  nave  piers.  I  regret  being  unable  to  send  you 
a  sketch  of  it ;  probably  he  will  obi  ige. — Little  Jimiy 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Antique  Statue  op  Diadumenos. — For  some  time 
Mr.  J.  D.  Crittenden  has  been  engaged  at  the  British 
Museum  In  the  restoration  of  a  fine  marble  statue  of 
an  athlete,  the  copy  of  a  work  by  Polycletus,  made  by 
Stephanos,  an  artist  who  flourished  at  the  time  of 
Augustus  Ca3sar.  The  statue  is  a  free  copy  of  the 
famous  bronze  figure  of  Diadumeuos,  by  Polycletus,  a 
celebrated  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  now  Basilico,  a  town  of 
Peloponnesus,  who  lived  about  232  years  B.C.  A  com- 
panion statue,  known  as  The  Doryphoros,  or  spear- 
bearer,  by  Polycletus,  was  regarded  in  antiquity  as  a 
figure  iu  which  the  proportions  of  an  athlete  were 
presented  In  a  form  to  serve  as  a  canon  for  all  succeed- 
ing sculptors.  Stephanos  lived  about  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  appears  to  have  been  employed  by  that 
monarch  In  making  copies  of  celebrated  works  of  the 
great  masters.  The  statue  was  found  about  ten  years 
ago  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  theatre  at  Vaison,  in 
Prance — the  ancient  Vasio — and  was  purchased  by  the 
Museum  in  1870.  When  found  it  was  in  several  pieces, 
which  were  put  together  on  the  spot,  and  the  lost 
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portions  restored,  butlln  a  manner  so  unsatislactory  that 
on  Its  arrival  at  tlie  Museum  all  the  parts  were  separate,] 
and  a  new  restoration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  M)- 
5rltte.ulen.  The  new  portions  are  the  left  thl^h,  part  o 
the  left  iei;  under  the  knee,  loft  foot,  right  hand,  and 
nose  UilBcultles  were  felt  in  tlio  execution  of  thonew 
thiKli  in  making  the  outlines  accurately  continuous 
with  the  outlines  of  the  original  above  and  below  the 
new  portions,  and  in  making  tlie  anatomical  'Icvelop. 
mcnt  to  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  statue.  The  foot 
rcouired  three  separate  new  pieces.  The  difficulty  here 
was  to  express  the  exact  degree  of  weight  on  the  foot 
and  pressure  on  the  toes,  the  heel  being  raised  from  the 
ground.  The  thumb  and  all  the  fingers  of  the  hand 
are  new,  with  the  exception  of  the  tips  of  the  two 
middle  fingers,  which  were  broken  quite  away,  but 
showed  their  position  by  the  fracture  on  the  ball  of 
the  tliumb  where  tliey  originally  touched.  It  was,  ef 
course,  requisite  that  every  new  portion  should  be 
executed  in  the  same  style  as  the  antique,  and  that  in 
the  fitting  and  Jinishiug  not  the  slightest  damage 
should  bo  done  to  the  original  surface  of  the  statue. 
Its  restoration  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a 
marked  success. 

HnDDERSi'iBLD.— A  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  unveiled  on  "Whit  -  Tuesday,  at  Hudders- 
lield,  by  Lord  Houghton.  The  statue  has  been  pro- 
vided by  public  subscription,  and  stands  in  S.  George's- 
square,  the  principal  open  space  in  the  town.  The 
figure  is  of  wliite  Sicilian  marble,  and,  including  the 
pedestal,  is  20ft.  in  height.  Mr.  Thecd  is  the  sculptor, 
and  the  cost  of  the  pedestal  and  figure  is  £1,000. 
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columns,  being  fastonod  togotbor  transversely  by 
llooring  joists  of  timber,  upon  which  the  jjlank- 
ing  of  tho  pier  i.s  fixed.  Messrs.  J.  E.  and  A. 
DowBon,  of  Westminstor,  aro  the  engineers  for  tho 
structure. 
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LAND  AND  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Hereford  City  and  County  Freehold  land 
Society.— Tho  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  on  Wednesday  week.  From  the  report  it 
was  seen  that  the  joint  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society 
amounted  to  £227.  6s.  6d.,  which  will  pay  a  bonus  of 
9d.  in  the  pound  to  the  unallotted  shareholders,  and 
leave  the  sum  of  £80  in  favour  of  the  Society  (being 
rather  less  than  the  balance  left  after  paying  the  bonus 
of  last  year),  and  this  bonus  has  been  declared.  During 
the  year  55  shares  have  been  withdrawn  and  redeemed, 
and  29  shares  have  been  taken,  the  number  of  shares 
now  on  the  register  being  355,  of  which  number  103 
are  allotted  and  252  are  unallotted. 


CrvTL  AND  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — 
The  members  of  this  Society  paid  a  visit  on 
Saturday  last,  to  the  works  of  the  Albert  Bridge, 
Chelsea,  and  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr 
F.  Bryant,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  work, 
method  of  suspension,  anchorage,  &c.,  were  fully 
explained  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  the  author  of 
the  paper  on  Suspension  Bridges  of  which  an  ab- 
stract appears  on  p.  658  of  this  number  of  the 
Building  News 


Proposed  Art  Exhibition  at  Aberdeen. — 
An  Art  Exhi  bition  is  shortly  to  be  held  at  Aber- 
deen, to  consist  of  works  of  art,  divided  into 
the  following  classes : — 1.  Paintings  in  oil  or 
water-colours,  miniatures.  2.  Sculpture  (in 
marble  or  the  clay  model),  bronzes.  3.  Gold  and 
silver  work,  jewellery,  gems,  medals,  carved  work 
in  wood,  ivory,  &c.,  decorative  work  in  metal 
generally.  4.  Porcelain,  glass,  and  pottery,  fine 
old  watches,  fans.  5.  Illuminated  MSS.,  engrav- 
ings, etchings,  and  lithographs.  6.  Photographic 
representations  of  works  of  art  not  themselves 
obtainable.  7.  Tapestry,  fine  stuffs  of  artistic 
character  and  design,  lace,  embroidery.  8.  Fur- 
niture of  artistic  design,  antique.  The  articles 
must  be  tho  property  of  the  persons  handing  them 
over,  and  must  not  be  for  sale.  The  exhibition 
will  be  opened  about  the  middle  of  J uly. 

Kedcar  Pier. — A  new  pier  was  opened  at  Red- 
car  onWhit-Monday.  The  pier  is  constructed  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town.  It  runs  in  an  east-north- 
east direction,  along  the  edge  of  the  East  Soar 
Books  for  a  distance  of  1,300ft.  The  sea-wall  end 
of  the  structure  has  access  to  the  beaob  by  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  and  tho  entrance  gates  are  flanked 
by  toll-collectors'  offices,  ladies'  and  gentlemen's 
rooms,  a  shop,  &o.  At  the  south  end  it  is  twenty 
feet  wide,  but  the  pier  expands  at  its  seaward  ex- 
tremity to  a  width  of  ll-lft.,  and  is  furnished  with 
Beats  for  700  persons.  Since  the  original  contract 
was  let,  various  improvements  have  been  made, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  wind  screens  and 
roof»,  increasing  the  total  cost  to  over  £7,000. 
The  foundation  of  the  pier  consists  of  iron  piles 
Sin.  in  diameter,  which  are  driven  into  the  rock  ; 
to  these  are  attached  iron  columns,  placed  in 
pairs,  30ft.  apart,  and  battering  inwards,  addi- 
tional stability  being  afforded  by  strong  wrought- 
iron  bracing  upon  the  tops  of  the  columns.  Orna- 
mental cast-iron  spandrels  connect  the  tops  of  the 


The  New  Law  Courts. — In  his  elaborate 
reply  to  Mi-.  Gregory's  speech  on  the  New  Courts 
of  justice,  Mr.  Ayrton  declared  that  ho  was 
"  fully  alive  to  the 'fact  that  there  had  been  very 
considerable  delay"  in  tho  matter.  It  is  so  satisfac- 
tory, observes  the  Sulicitors'  Journal,  to  find  that 
tho  First  Commissionor  of  Works  has  at  length 
become  aware  of  this  fact,  that  it  is  perhaps  un- 
reasonable to  inquire  too  narrowly  into  tho  ques- 
tion of  who  is  to  blame  for  tho  delay.    Still  tliero 
are  one  or  two  little  facts  which  seem  to  require 
some  further  explanation  than  Mr.  Ayrton  vouch- 
safed to  afford.    On  the  27th  of  .July,  1870,  the 
Royal  Commissioners  signed  the  report  approving 
tho  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Street,  and  thereupon 
the  Government  woro  enabled  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  tho  building.     Tlie  contract  with 
Mr.  Street  was  signed  about  two  months  after- 
wards, and  that  gentleman  was  allowed  from  tho 
23rd  of  September,  1870,  until  tho  1st  of  January, 
1871,  to  prepare  his  sketch  plans  for  approval  by 
the  Office  of  Works.    The  first  point  on  which  in- 
formation is  desirable  is,  as  to  how  it  happened 
that  these  sketch  plans,  which  were  duly  de- 
livered in  January,  1871,  were  not  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Works  tmtil  the  5th  of  August  fol- 
lowing.   Mr.  Ayrton  says  that  modifications  were 
made  "in  the  plans  ;  but  seven  months  appears  to 
be  a  considerable  time  to  spend  over  the  examina- 
tion and  discussion  of  a  series  of  sketch  plans. 
By  his  contract  with  the  office,  Mr.  Street  had  six 
months  from  tho  approval  of  his  sketch  plans  for 
the  preparation  of  his  contract  plans  and  draw- 
ings.   That  period  would  expire  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1872  ;   yet  tenders  were  not  invited 
for  the  works  for  a  whole  year  from  that  date. 
It  is  this  latter  delay  which  we  should  especially 
like  to  have  explained.    Mr.  Ayrton's  mysterious 
remark,  that  "  the  details  were  of  such  a  kind 
that  it  was  not  until  the  27th  of  February,  1873, 
that  the  Office  of  Works  was  put  into  a  position 
to  invite  tenders  for  the   construction  of  the 
building,"  seems  intended  to  throw  the  blame  on 
to  Mr.° Street;  yet  it  is  to  be   observed  that 
Mr.  Ayrton  does  not  say  that  Mr.  Street  failed  to 
keep  his  contract  as  to  sending  in  the  plans  and 
drawings  by  the  5th  of  February,  1872 ;  and  if,  as 
Mr.  Ayrton  was  careful  to  explain,  Mr.  Street 
was  "  the  servant  of  the  Office  of  Works,  and  was 
bound  to  obey  the  orders  he  received,"  why  was 
not  the  "  servant "  ordered  to  push  forward  the 
preparation  of  the  plans  ?    Tho  responsibility  for 
the  delay  must  clearly  rest,  not  with  the  '•  ser- 
vant," but  with  his  employers. 


The  Theatre  Royal,  Valetta,  Malta,  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire. 

In  the  announced  sale  of  the  Manor  House  Es- 
tate, will  be  included  the  mural  Druidical  mound, 
known  as  Silbury  Hill  (Wiltshire),  described  as  a 
"  large  artificial  mound,  about  170ft.  in  height,  and 
covering  an  area  of  five  acres." 

The  restorations  on  the  west  front  of  Wells  Ca- 
thedral are  progressing  satisfactorily.  The  south- 
west side,  up  to  the  small  north-west  door,  may  be 
said  to  be  finished,  and  tho  new  contract  includes 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  west  front,  and  the 
whole  of  the  sculptured  work  (except  the  figures), 
with  the  small  lias  columns  on  the  north  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  base  of  the  north-west  tower,  and  the 
tower  itself.  The  next  contract  will  include  the 
Chapter-house. 


CHIPS. 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  present  session  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  takes 
place  on  Monday  evening  next,  when  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal  and  the  other  medals  and  prizes  of  the 
Institute  will  be  presented,  and  a  paper  wiU  be 
read  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hayward,  of  Liverpool,  "  On 
Health  and  Comfort  in  House  Budding." 

A  new  free  library  is  to  be  erected  at  Cardiff,  at 
a  cost  of  £17,000. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Leeds  School  Board, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Thorp  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
architect  to  the  Board.  Tenders  were  accepted  for 
the  new  Bmdey-road  School. 

Mr.  Smales,  architect,  of  Kendal,  has  been  in- 
structed to  prepare  plans  for  a  new  Board  school, 
to  be  erected  by  the  Glaisdale  School  Board  on  a 
site  presented  hj  Viscount  Downe. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  Primitive  Method- 
ist cbapel  was  laid  at  Hyde,  near  Manchester,  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
new  building  is  £2,000. 

On  Monday  week  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
Weslevan  chapel  was  laid  at  Leeswood.  The  Rev. 
T.  Thomas,  of  Landore,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  E. 
Peters  the  builder. 

The  new  infirmary  at  Wigan  was  opened  on 
Tuesday  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  T.  Worth- 
ington,  of  Manchester,  is  the  architect,  and  the  cost 
of  the  building  has  been  about  £30,000.  A  perspect- 
ive illustration,  plan,  and  description  of  the  build- 
ing appeared  in  the  Building  News  of  March  4, 
1870,  p.  176,  Vol.  XVIII. 

The  Engineer's  report  on  the  Dover  breakwater, 
or  western  arm  of  the  harbour  of  refuge,  a  work 
which  he  describes  as  begun  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  shows  that  at  the  end  of  March,  1873,  the  ex- 
penditure had  reached  £071,431.  There  had  also 
been  £11,646  expended  upon  the  substructure  of 
the  fort  for  the  War  Department. 


NEW    PATENTED   INVENTIONS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  BUIijDINGl  TKADES. 

3182.  G.  Davey,  London,  "  Manufacture  of  '  Pom- 
plan  '  and  '  Marezzo '  artificial  marble."— Dated  26th 
October,  1872. 

Making  artificial  marble  from  pulverised  stones. 
Treating  them  with  vitreous  substances.  Colouring 
and  veining  tliom  by  machinery.  Reproducing  designs 
by  machinery  in  fac  simUe.  Petrifying  and  otherwise 
hardening  cements. 

3183.  C.  W.  Cori-e,  London,  "  Concrete  buildings.' 
Dated  26th  October,  1872. 
This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in 

apparatus  employed  in  the  construction  of  concrete 
buildings  whereby  such  apparatus  is  much  simplified 
and  reduced  in  cost,  affording  facility  in  working  or 
applying  the  same,  together  with  the  cafiability  ol 
alteration,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  different  parts  of  a 
building  without  the  necessity  of  returning  the  appa- 
ratus to  the  manufacturer  for  alteration  from  time  to 
time  as  may  bo  required. 

3185.  J.  J.  Bateman,  Birmingham,  "  Fire-grates."— 
Dated  26th  October,  1872. 
The  uivention  consists  In  applying  to  tlie  underside  of 
the  frame  of  bars  constituting  tho  bottom  of  the  grate 
a  hinged  register  or  damper-plate,  which,  when  raised 
into  a  horizontal  position,  covers  the  underside  of  the 
grate  bottom,  and  converts  it  into  a  solid  grate  bottom, 
and  when  depressed  allows  free  access  of  air  through 
the  grate  bottom  to  the  fire.  A  slow  or  rapid  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel  may  thus  be  obtained  at  pleasure. 
The  damper-plate  may  be  raised  by  a  counterbalance 
weight,  or  kept  in  its  raised  position  by  a  spring-catch 
fasteumg.  In  the  former  case  the  damper-plate  Is 
maintained  in  its  lowered  position  by  a  weight  placed 
or  hung  on  an  arm  at  its  front  end,  and  in  the  latter 
case  by  the  weight  of  the  damper-plate  itself.  Instead 
of  hinging  the  damper-plate  to  the  grate  as  described, 
it  may  be  made  to  close  the  bottom  of  the  grate  by  a 
sliduig  motion,  or  by  rising  vertically. 
3187.  W.  Payton,  London,  "  Raising  blocks  of  stone, 
&c."— Dated  26th  October,  1872. 
The  said  apparatus  is  constructed  as  follows  : — Two 
arms  or  bars  with  steel  centre  points  are  attached  to 
levers,  which  are  operated  by  rods  connected  at  one  of 
their  ends  by  a  pin  joint  or  swivel,  and  having  their 
otlier  ends  connected  to  a  swivelling  eye  or  loop,  by 
means  of  which  the  apparatus  may  be  suspended.  The 
aforesaid  ai-ms  or  bars  extend  down  from  the  fulcrums 
of  the  levers,  which  are  connected  by  a  rod  or  chain, 
and  the  levers  extend  therefrom  toward  the  centre  of 
the  apparatus.  The  stone  block  to  be  adjusted  is  placed 
between  the  s.aid  centre  points,  holes  being  formed  In 
it  for  their  reception.  On  pressure  being  applied  to  the 
levers,  or  on  lifting  the  apparatus,  the  levers  will 
cause  the  steel  points  to  grip  the  stone  block  or  othflt 
body  between  them. 

3215.  J.  L.  P.  Target,  London, "  Effecting  the  separ* 
tion  of  solid  excrement  and  urine  in  closets." 
Dated  30th  October,  1872. 

The  inventor  uses  double  containers  or  receivers, 
that  is  to  say  two  containers  of  different  dimensions, 
one  placed  within  the  other,  but  eccentric  to  eaol 
other,  tlie  smaller  one  being  hung  on  the  rim  of 
larger  by  a  hoop,  hooks,  or  other  devices,  which  n 
also  serve  as  a  handle.    When  they  are  placed  in 
closet  or  privy  the  point  of  contact  of  the  two  coft 
taincrs  must  always  be  at  the  back  of  the  latrine, « 
that  the  fa;ces  will  fall  into  the  smaller  and  the  urini 
into  the  larger  container.    They  are  removed 
emptied  at  intervals  of  a  week,  more  or  less. 
3246.  A.  Clark,  London, "  Revolving  shutters,  &c."— 
Dated  1st  November,  1872. 
This  invention  relates  to   Improvements  in 
manufacture  of  corrugated  metal  revolving  shutt 
for  which  letters  patent  were  granted  to  the  invent 
bearing  date  May  2nd,  1872,  No.  1322,  according  ' 
which  the  shutter  is  so  corrugated  that  when  coiled  j 
the  corrugations  will  fit  one  one  another,  whereby  t 
shutter  is  caused  to  occupy  less  space  and  to  wo 
with  less  noise  than  hitherto.    The  main  feature  M 
sists  in  corrugating  the  sheet  of  metal  on  a  corrugal 
cylinder  by  the  aid  of  dies  operated  in  various  wa 
the  sheet  being  either  coiled  on  said  cylmdcr  as  i 
work  progresses,  or  first  coiled  up  and  then  pla< 
round  it,  and  several  thicknesses  of  mctal-corruga 
at  one  operation.    By  this  invention  he  also  chei 
the"  movement  of  the  shutter  for  preventing  tho  ni 
caused  when  it  is  raised  or  lowered  too  rapidly, 
means  of  one  or  more  "  flys  "  like  those  used 
clock,  set  in  motion  by  the  shutter  itself  for  chee 
the  same  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  motion 
the  fly.  This  invention  also  relates  to  means  of  low 
ing  or  raishig  these  shutters  with  the  same  object. 
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WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

BniSTOTi. — The  labourers  employed  In  the  buildin: 
traiio  ill  Bristol,  to  the  number  of  2,800,  having  recently 
aslced  for  an  advance  of  Id.  per  hour,  Instead  of  which 
the  masters  offered  Jd.,  the  decision  was  left  to  the 
Rev.  J.  I'ercival,  head  master  of  Clifton  College,  who, 
■  on  Monday,  awarded  the  men  4d.  per  hour  advance, 
the  wages  to  remain  at  that  figure  for  twelve  months. 

BniSTOL. — At  a  meeting  of  the  operative  wood 
sawyers  of  Bristol,  held  on  Monday,  the  advance 
offered  by  their  employers  was  taken  into  consldera 
tlon,  and  wishing  to  meet  the  masters  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  they  resolved  unanimously  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing list  of  prices.  Taking  Into  consideration  the  In 
creased  price  of  all  the  necessai-les  of  life,  and  the 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  wages  of  all 
other  trades  during  the  last  30  years  whilst  theirs 
remain  at  nearly  the  same  rate,  they  decided  that,  in 
Justice  to  themselves,  they  could  not  accept  anything 
less,  viz.  : — English  elm  and  larch  board  under  30in., 
43.  2d.  per  100ft.  ;  30iu.  and  under  361n.,  4s.  lOd 
36in.  and  over,  7s.  ;  ditto  plank  under  30in.,  5s. ;  30in. 
and  under  361n.,  6s. ;  .3Sin.  and  over,  Ss.  ;  Amorlcau 
and  Wycli  elm,  6s.;  English  walnut  butts,  83.  4d. ;  tops, 
63.;  Italian  walnut,  8s.  4d. ;  under  24in.  to  rise  Is. 
every  Sin.;  Riga  oak,  English  ash,  and  cedar,  5s.; 
American  oak,  ditto  ash,  Stettin,  Memel,  English  oak, 
pitch  pine,  plain  wood,  chestnut,  sycamore,  and  lime 
tree  under  30in.,  53.  6d. ;  30in.  and  over,  6s. ;  baywood 
under  24in.,  5s.  Gd.  ;  24in.,  Gs.  ;  27in.  63.  6d.,to  rise  Is. 
every  sin.  after;  Cuba  and  Spanish  wood  under  24in., 
6s.  6d.,  to  rise  Is.  every  3in.  after  ;  yellow  pine  under 
20hi.,3s. ;  24in.,  3s.  8d.  ;  27in.  3s.  9d. ;  all  over,  5s.; 
red  pine  and  Swede,  3s.  6d.;  Memel,  Dantzic,  and 
Stettin,  4s.  A  pitting  cut  on  all  round  timber  ;  a 
pitting  out  on  all  square  timber  with  five  cuts  or  less, 
with  the  exception  of  mahogany  and  cedar.  Sawing, 
per  hour.  Is.  l^d,  ;  labouring,  Is.  per  hour. 

London. — A  few  weeks  since  the  delegates  of  the 
London  carpenters  and  Joiners  sent  in  a  memorial  to 
the  Master  Builders'  Association,  requesting  an 
advance  In  the  rate  of  wages  from  8|d.  to  9d.  per  hour, 
on  account  of  the  increased  and  Increasing  price  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  To  this 
memorial  the  committee  of  the  Masters'  Association 
declined  to  accede,  but  said  If  the  men  required  more 
money  they  were  at  full  liberty  to  work  longer  hours 
In  the  summer.  This  reply  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
committee  of  the  men,  and  negotiations  have  been  in 
progress  for  the  last  fortnight  with  a  view  to  an 
amicable  settlement,  the  men  suggesting  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  two  committees  should  be  held  to  discuss 
the  question.  These  negotiations  have  terminated 
In  the  committee  of  the  masters  offering  to  pay  the 
advance  of  3d.  per  hour  on  and  after  the  1st  March, 
1874,  with  the  proviso  that  the  present  regulation  for 
estra  payment  for  overtime  be  set  aside,  and  that 
payment  for  overtime  be  left  as  a  matter  of  arrange- 
ment between  each  employer  and  his  men,  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  now  paid.  A  meeting  of  the  delegates 
was  held  on  Monday  night,  at  the  "  Brown  Bear," 
Bloomsbury,  to  consider  the  above  offer  of  the  em- 
ployers, and,  after  some  discussion.  It  was  decided  that 
the  offer  be  rejected.  A  resolution  was  then  moved 
and  seconded  that  two  of  the  large  firms  be  at  once 
struck,  and  the  men  called  out.  After  considerable 
discussion  the  resolution  was  negatived,  asit  was  felt 
the  question  was  one  of  such  importance  that  the 
opinion  of  an  .aggregate  meeting  of  the  trade  should  be 
taken  upon  it  in  order  to  Insure  effective  support  for 
the  men  who  might  be  called  out.  A  resolution  to 
this  effect  was  agreed  to,  and  the  committee  were  in- 
structed to  convene  the  meeting  as  early  as  possible. 
The  meeting  will  probably  be  held  next  week,  and, 
judging  by  the  prevailing  feeling  amongst  the  men,  it 
13  almost  certain  that  the  resolution  for  calling  out 
the  men  from  two  or  more  of  the  large  firms  will  be 
adopted.  The  trade  Is  exceedingly  good  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  there  being  very  few  men  out  of  employ. 


ASHTON  &  GHEES, 
Slate,  Iron,  and  Mnrble  Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agents. — Roofing 
Slates— Bangor,  Blue,  Ked,  or  Green,  Blue  Portmadoc  and  Whit  land 
Abbey  Green,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  same  as 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  cleavage  equ.al). 

Prices  on  Wharf  in  London. 
24  by  12       22  by  12        20  by  10        18  by  10        18  by  9 
377s.  6d.       332s.  6d.        2578.  6d.         215s.         1923.  6d. 
16  by  10        16  by  8        14  by  10        14  by  8        12  by  8  • 
192s.  6d,  MSs.  1703.  117s.  63.       67s.  6d. 

Per  m  of  1,200  Slates.  Marble  and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimney 
Pieces,  Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Builders' 
Iroomongery.  A.  &  G.'s  Special  Ked  Ridge  Tiles.  Large  Show  of 
Goods  at  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  S.  Mary  Axe,  London.  E.G. 
Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accompanying  trade  card. 

TENDERS. 

Anbrlbt.— For  house  at  Anerley,  for  Mr.  A.  W.  Chan- 

ner.  Mr.  W.  G.  Bartleet,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 

Stoner  and  Ashby. 

Pritchard   £1,7G7   0  0 

Wood    1,688   0  0 

Downs   1,596   0  0 

Blake  and  Bamplen    1,540   0  0 

Adcook  and  Bees   1,452   0  0 

BiNBCRY. — For   alterations    and   additions  at  Mr. 

Corke's,  The  Mount,  Oxford-road.  Plans  prepared  by  Mr. 

Orchard. 

Kimberley  £375   0  0 

T.  and  S.  Orchard    370   0  0 

Baenet.— For  additions,  &o.,  to  premises  in  Hlgh- 
etreet,  Bamet,  for  Mr.  Schlencker. 

Paterson  £285   0  0 

Miller   277   0  0 

Baughan   260  0  0 


Enfield.— For  lodge  to  "The  Cedars,"  Enfield. 

Patman   _  £375    0  0 

Bayes  and  Bamage   363   0  0 

Fairhead   363   0  0 

Kent. — For  the  erection  of  a  house  at  Orpington,  for 
Mr.  O.  Allen.  Messrs.  T.  and  \Y.  Stone,  architects.  No 
quantities. 

LathoyBros  £1,220   0  0 

Goodman    1,220   0  0 

Kiddle  and  .Sons   1,180   0  0 

Payne  and  Balding  (toolatej    ■ 

Isle  of  Wight.— For  new  drawing-room,  clock-tower, 
and  other  work  at  Appley  Towers,  near  Eydo,  Isle  of 
Wight,  for  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Hutt,  K.C.B.,  M.l*. 
Mr.  Thos.  Hellyer,  architect.  Quantiiies  by  Mr.  H.  P. 
Foster. 

Meader   £5,500 

Light  Bros   3,990 

Langdon   3,824 

Sibley   3,350 

Cutler    2,860 

Barton  (accepted)   2,530 

London. — For  sundry  repairsaud  painting  to  the  Great 
Synagogue,  S.  James's-plaoe,  Aldgate.  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph, 
architect. 

Vernell   £725   0  0 

Hum    646   0  0 

Kinymout   528    6  0 

Hopkins   497   0  0 

Heeps  (accepted)   4S0   0  0 

London.— For  alterations  at  the  "  Tollingtou  Arms,' 
Hornsey-road.   Mr.  Waghorn,  architect. 

Estimate   Estimate  Total. 
No.  1.      No.  2. 

Steed      —   £449 

Carter   £370  £20   390 

Terrey   3.30   15   345 

Chapman   320   22    342 

London. — For  repairsjat  the  "Duke  of  Abercorn," 
High-street,  Kensington. "  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  surveyor. 

Brindle   £150  10  0 

Shurmur    149   0  0 

Taylor  (accepied)    147   0  0 

London. — For  new  infant  school  and  dormitory,  Stock 
well  Orphanage.   Mr.  Jas.  Cubitt,  architect. 

Keyes  and  Head   £1,272 

Thompson   1,147 

Rider  and  Son   1,053 

Tarrant    1,050 

CoUs  and  Sons   1,036 

Hart   1,028 

Cullum  (accepted)    998 

London. — For  new  buildings  at  King-street,  Covent 
Garden,  for  Mr.  Henry  Butler.  Mr.  iUfred  Cross,  archi- 
tect. 

Patman  and  Fotheringham   £6,748 

Candler    6,C70 

Newman  and  Mann   6,.516 

Perry  and  Co   G,.300 

MacLachlan    6,297 

Clemence  and  Sons  ;.  6,2u0 

Howard  and  Co   6,175 

Henry  Hart  and  Co   6,077 

Wilson  Bros   5,979 

Sydenham. — For  additions  to  Mrs.  Kennedy's  house  at 
Sydenham-hill.  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  architect.  Quantiiies 
by  Mr.  Strudwick. 

Colls  and  Son   £2,430 

Bowyer  and  Son    2,42-3 

Browne  and  Eobinson   2,3U9 

Perry  and  Co   2,245 

Downs  and  Co   2,216 

Mitchell    1,994 


0  0 
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BATH  AND  OTHEB  BFILDINQ  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

UNDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limite(3, 
Quarrymen  and  Stonb  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stone  Office: 
[ADVT.]  COBSHAM,  WILTS 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GREEN  ROOFING-SLATES. 

s  supplied  to  H.R.H.  The  Prince  o)  Wales  at  Sandringham 
The  Pemnoyle  Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Chm-ches,  Public  Buildings,  &c.,  &c. 
(Less  costly  than  ordinary  (j^othic  Tiling.) 
These  durable  aud  non-absorbent  slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
suitable  for  Gothic  Ai'chiteeture,  at  prices  as  under. 

ijl  Railway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester  : — 

Per  Equivalent  to 

1,200  Slates  per  Square 

'    -•    2  17   6  16s.  6d. 

..    2  17   6  16s.  6d. 

•  ■    2   5   0    lis. 

..    1  18   6  13s. 

••176  lis. 

Prices  of  largo  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
estlmonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to 
MESSRS.  RANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsh.am,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street.  Piccadilly,  W., 
and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster. 


Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 
Do.  do.  13  by  8 
Do.  do.  13  by  7 
Do  do.    12  by  7 

Do  do.    12  by  6 


MEETINGS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

Monday.— Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 
Presentation  of  Boyal  Gold  Medal  and  the  In- 
stitute Medals  and  Prizes,  and  Paper  "On 
Health  and  Comfort  in  House  Building."  By 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hay  ward,  of  Liverpool.   S  p.m. 

SOOIETV  OF  EnSinbers.— "  On  Communiea- 
tion  between  Passengers,  Guards,  and  Drivers 
in  Eailway  Trains."  By  Mi-.  S.  Alfred  Varley. 
7.30  p.m. 

Friday. — Architectural  Association.— Nomination 
of  Officers,  and  Paper  "On  the  Popular  Esti- 
mate of  Architecture."  By  Mr.  F.  Chambers, 
P.B.X.B.A.   7.30  p.m. 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

Bassenthwaitb,  Cumberland,  June  30.— For  plans, 
Ac,  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel.  A  premium  of  £25  is 
offered  for  the  best  design.  Mr.  Jos.  M.  Eichardson,  Hut- 
ton  House,  Penrith. 

Devon  County  asylum,  June  24, — For  plans,  speeifl- 
oations,  and  estimates  for  additional  buildings  at  the 
Asylum  at  Exminster.  The  architect  whose  plans  may 
be  adopted  will  be  employed  to  superintend  the  works,  on 
the  usual  terms  of  commission,  provided  it  be  found  that 
they  cm  be  executed  within  the  estimated  amount.  Tha 
sum  of  £25  will  be  given  for  the  second  best  design, 
n.imely,  £10  for  that  of  the  chapel,  and  £15  for  that  of  the 
other  buildings.  T.  E.  Drake,  Clerk  to  the  Committee, 
Exeter. 

Madras  Tramways  Company,  July  31.— The  Directors 
offer  a  premium  for  the  most  approved  system  of  cheek- 
ing the  receipts  of  the  conductors  of  cars.  W.  Davison, 
Secretary,  17,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Manchester,  September  1. — For  designs  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  fruit  market  and  other  buildings.  First 
premium  £200,  to  merge  in  the  commission  if  the-archi- 
tect  be  selected  to  superinteud  the  erection  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  premium  of  £.1:m  for  the  second,  £100  for  the  third, 
aud  £50  for  the  foui'th  design.  City  Surveyor,  Town- 
hall,  Manchester. 

Norfolk  Agricultural  Association.— For  a  design 
for  Norfolk  labourers'  double  cottage.  A  premium  of  £10 
will  be  given  for  the  best  design.  J.  Bacon,  Secretary, 
Attleborough. 

Norfolk  Agricultural  Association.— For  designs 
for  farm  buildings  for  a  Norfolk  farm  of  about  300  acres. 
A  premium  of  .£10  will  be  given  for  the  best  design.  J. 
Bacon,  Secretary,  Attleborough. 

NoTTiNOHAM,  JulylS.— For  designs  for  a  new  Gothic 
chm-ch.  Premiums  of  £75,  £50,  and  £25  will  be  awarded 
to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  designs.  The  one 
accepted  will  be  adopted  by  the  Committee,  should  it 
fultll  all  th.3  necessary  requirements.  Mr.  Wm.  Clarke, 
The  Park,  Nottingham. 

Shrewsbuh*,  June  21.— For  design  for  a  memorial 
drinking  fonntain.  A  premium  of  £5  will  be  given  for 
the  selected  design.  Mr.  Kent,  38,  High-street,  Shrews- 
bury. 


Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  every  variety.  Cheapest  aud  best  in  the  trade.  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  5s.  Gd.  per  yard  super.  See  BurLDiNG 
News,  December  27,  1872,  Mecluxnics'  Magazine,  November 
29,  1872,  aud  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free ;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENK^  0.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester. — [Advi.] 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Admiralty,  June  16.— For  the  erection  of  a  Coastguard 
station  at  Bactou,  Norfolk.  Director  of  Works,  Admi- 
ralty, Spring  Gardens-terrace,  S.W. 

Army  Contraot.s,  June  14.— For  the  supply  of  250 
loads  of  English  oak,  150  loads  of  English  elm,  and  6,500 
cak  spokes.  T.  Howell,  Director  of  Contracts,  War 
Office,  5,  New-streot,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

Blackfhiahs. — For  the  erection  of  a  range  of  ware- 
houses in  Tudor-street.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Seymour, 
architects,  1,  Grosham Buildings,  E. C. 

Board  op  Works,  Westminster  District,  June  10. 
—For  the  execution  of  general  works  and  repairs  to 
sewers,  &c.  J.  Harris,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  25,  Great 
Smith-street,  Westminster. 

Chet  Valley  Improvement,  May  17. — For  the  com- 
pletion of  the  works  left  unfinished  by  the  contractor. 
J.  C.  Copeman,  Clerk  to  the  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners, Loddon,  Norfolk. 

Eastington,  June  13.— For  the  erection  of  anew  hearse 
house  and  dead-house,  and  a  day- room  for  girls,  and  for 
enlarging  and  altering  the  vagrant  wards,  at  the 
Wheatenhnrst  Union  Workhouse.  Mr.  George  Spire 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  Stroud. 

Great  Western  and  Midland  Railways,  June  11 
— For  the  construction  of  a  passenger  station  at  Church- 
down.  Engineer,  Great  Western  KaUway,  Faddington 
Station. 

Hanley,  Staffordshire,  June  10.— For  the  execution 
of  sewerage  works  in  Canuon-street,  Trinity-street,  and 
New  Hall-street  districts,  and  for  the  supply  of  manhole 
covers,  gully  grids,-and  other  ironwork.  Mr.  C.  E.  Chal- 
linor.  Corporation  Offlces,  Hanley. 

Hants,  June  20. — For  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at 
Edge  End,  near  Batley.  Mr.  J.  Colson,  architect,  S. 
Swithin's-street,  Wiuchester. 

Hartisiiere  Railway  District,  June  14.— For  tha 
cartage  of  matei-ials  from  Bidwell  Pits  to  Bacton,  Cot- 
ton, Finningham,  and  Meudlesham.  Mr.  G  eorge  Fincham, 
District  Sui'veyor,  Braiseworth. 

High  and  Low  Bishopside  School  Board,  June  16. 
— For  the  erection  of  schools,  master's  house,  outbuild- 
ings, aud  fence  walls,  at  Pateley  Bridge.  George  Corson, 
architect,  25,  Cookridge-street,  Leeds. 

Hoebury  Local  Board,  June  2.3.— For  the  conslrnc- 
tion  of  about  8,000yds.  of  brick  and  earthenware  pipe 
sewers.  G.  H.  Holt,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Horbury,  near 
Wakefield. 

Hoebury  LoC.a.l  Board,  June  2-3.- For  the  construc- 
tion of  about  8,000  yards  of  brick  and  earthenware  pipe 
sewers.   Mr.  J.  Lumley,  C.E.,  11,  Kirkgate,  Bradford. 

Lancashire  And  Yorkshire  Eailway,  June  10. — 
For  the  construction  of  the  Eipponden  Branch  Eailway. 
Ml-.  W.  S.  Lawn,  Secretary,  Manchester. 

Leeds,  June  10  — For  the  construction  of  a  road,  about 
450yd3.  long,  on  the  Eoundhay  Park  Estate.  Mr.  J.  Eddi- 
son,  25  Park-square,  Leeds. 
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LBBfis  Juno  23  —For  t,ho  o.i-srlion  nf  extonsivo  pro- 
miHos  in  (ieor^'o  and  Dragon  Yard,  Briggate.  Mosars. 
Wilson  and  Uailoy,  architect-,  Central  Market  Buildings, 
Leeds. 

MA.NCHKSTKII,  Juno  9— For  the  upper  portions  of  the 
towers,  arul  for  the  joinery  and  other  works  required  for 
the  completion  of  the  new  Town  hall.  Mr.  A.  Water- 
house,  20,  Now  Cavendish-street,  W. 

NOTTINO-Iiiw,,  Juno  14.— For  the  construction  of 
sewers  beneath  the  Portobello  estate.  Mr.  Hukins,  archi- 
tect, 21,  Archer- street,  Bayswator. 

Beading  School.— For  the  erection  of  head-master's 
house,  to  aecommndato  flfty  boys.  0.  Smith,  architect, 
lG-1,  Friar-street,  Heading. 

EeiOATE,  June  9.— For  additional  buildings  to  a  house 
near  Reigate.  J.  F.  Matthews,  Surveyor,  London-road, 
Reigate,  Surrey. 

SuAWFOrth.nbarBACOP,  June  29.— For  the  erection  of 
a  new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools.  VV.  Waddington, 
architect,  Burnley. 

St.  Panoras,  June  9.— Contract  No.  1— For  paving 
York-road.  Contract  No.  2 -For  repaviig  part  of  Tot- 
tenham Court-road,  Percy-street,  &c.  Mr.  W.  B.  Scott, 
C.E.,  10,  Edward-street,  N.W. 

The  Trustees  op  the  River  Welland  Outfall  Act, 
June  23.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  outfall  sluice  from 
the  Lords  Drain  into  the  Welland.  Messrs.  Bonner  and 
Cathrop,  Clerks  to  the  Trustees,  Spalding. 

TiLNBY  S.  LAWRENCE  SCHOOL  BOARD,  NORFOLK, 
June  10.— For  the  erection  of  schools  and  teacher's  resi- 
dence.   Adams  and  Son,  architects,  Bridge-street,  Lynn, 

Torquay.  June  10. — For  the  erection  of  a  police-station. 
Mr.  Henry  Ford^  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  Exeter  Castle. 

Walsall,  June  16.— For  the  erection  of  S.  George's 
Church.  Mr.  Eobt.  GrifSlhs,  architect,  Greengate-street, 
Stafford. 

WATLINGTON,  OxoN,  June  IS.— For  the  erection  of 
schools  to  accommodate  2G2  children.  Mr.  W.  Wiggins, 
Watcomb  Manor,  Watlington. 

West  Ham  Local  Board  of  Health,  June  9.— For 
the  supply  of  granite  kerb.  C.  Wilson,  Clerk,  Town-hall, 
Stratford. 

WiSBKACH,  June  20.— For  the  erection  of  villas  in 
Clarkson-road.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Son,  architects) 
Wisbeach. 

WuAYSBuRY  School  Board,  June  19.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  new  schools  at  Wraysbury.  J.  Doulton,  Vine 
House,  Wraysbury,  Staines. 


Lathwood,  Daiitzic  fm. 

„  St.  Petersburg 
Deals  per  C,  12ft.  by  3 

by  'Jin 
Quebec  Pino,  1st  qual. 

„     2nd  do.  . 
„        „     fird  do.  . 
Canada  Spruce,  1st 

„  2nd  A  :ird  .  . 
New  Brunswick  .  .  . 
Archangel,  yellow  .  . 
St.  Petersburg  yellow  . 

Finland   

Memel  and  Dantzic 
Gothenburg,  yellow 

„        white  .  . 
Gefle  yellow  .... 
,'hristiania      .  . 
Battens,  all  sorts  .    .  . 
Other  Norway  . 
Flooring  boards  pr  square 

of  lin.,  first  yellow  . 
First  white  .... 
Second  qualities  .   .  . 


itish— Cake  &  Ingot 
Best  selected   .   .    .  , 

Sheet   

Bottoms  

Australian  cake   .   .  . 
Spanisli  cake  ... 
Chili  Bars,  cash  .  . 

Refined  ingot  . 
Yellow  metal  .   .   .  . 


BANKRUPTS. 

sittings  for  public  examination. 

J.  C.  Ekens,  Stockwell-green,  builder,  June  5.— E. 
Duly,  late  of  Northampton,  iron  and  brass  founder,  now 
of  Floore,  July  9.— E.  Jameson,  Jarrow,  builder,  June  23, 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Bragg  and  Dyer,  Paignton,  builders.— R.  and  J.  R. 
Creightou,  Carlisle,  timber  merchants.— Robert  Ely  and 
Co.,  South  Crosland,  Yorkshire,  stone  merchants.— 
S.  C.  Ridley  and  Co.,  Hemel  Hempstead,  railway  con 
tractors.— W.  H.  Still  and  Co.,  Winchester,  ironfouuders. 
—Brine  and  Brine,  Old  Montague-street,  Whitechapel, 
engineers.— P.  R.  Jackson  and  Co.,  Salford,  engineers 
Atkinson  and  Spears,  Castleford,  Yorkshire,  joiners. 
Brookes  and  Merriman,  Ettingshall,  ironmasters — Hed- 
ley  and  Wilson,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  iron  and  metal 
merohaats.— Oottrelland  Owen,  Garston,  stonemasons. 


"  Remarkable,  very  Remarkable  Indeed  "  are  the 
effects  of  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE  in  pre- 
venting and  curing  Smallpox,  Fevers,  and  Sivin  Diseases 
Specially  refreshing  an dirrvigora ting  during  hot  weather 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Maker,  113,  Holborn-hill 
London.— [Ad  VT.] 


LATEST  PRICES  OP  MATERIALS  USED 
CONSTRUCTION. 

(From  the  Public  Ledger.) 


IN 


Pig   Foreign    .  . 

„     English  W.B. 

„     Lead  Co.  .  . 

„  Other  brands 
Sheet  Milled  .  . 
Shot,  Patent  .  . 
Bed  or  minium  . 
White  Dry  .  . 
„   ground  in  oi 


Teak  

Quebec,  red  pine     .  . 
„   yellow  pine 
„    pitch  pine ,    ,  . 
Quebec  oali,  white   .  . 

„     birch        .    .  . 

„  elm  

„  ash  .  ,  ,  ,  . 
Dantzic  oak     .   .   .  , 

„  fir  

„      undersized  .  . 

Riga  

Swedish  

Wainsoot,  Riga  .  .  . 
Masts,  Quebec  red  pine 

„  yellow  pine  .  . 
Oregon 


Lead. 
per  ton 


load 


Copper. 
per  ton 


per  lb. 


Iron. 
per  ton 


Pig  in  Scotland,  cash  . 
Welsh  Bar,  in  London. 

„  Wales  .  . 
Staffordshire  .... 
Rail,  in  Wales  .... 
Sheets,  single  in  London 
Hoops,  first  quality  .  . 

Nail  Rod  

Swedish  


Oils,  &o. 

Seal,  pale  per  tun. 

Sperm  body   ...  „ 

Cod  

Whale,  South  Sea,  pale  „ 

Olive  Gallipoli    ...  „ 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,  .   .  „ 

Palm,  fine  .    .    .    ,   .  „ 

Linseed    „ 

Rapeseed,English  pale  „ 

Ctonseeot     .    .  „ 


8 

10 

0 

10  0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12  10 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21  0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

16  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10  10 

0 

11 

10 

0 

12  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11  .5 

0 

10 

10 

0 

11  0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

15  10 

0 

12 

10 

0 

14  10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

13  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

10 

10 

0 

1.3  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10  10 

0 

T2 

(1 

0 

13  10 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13  10 

0 

Q 

10  0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

10  10 

0 

0 

12 

G 

0  13 

0 

10 

c 

0  11 

0 

8 

c 

0  10 

6 

£90 

0 

0 

£98  0 

0 

92 

0 

0 

100  0 

0 

98 

0 

0 

104  0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

107  0 

90  10 

0 

91  0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

81 

10 

0 

80  0 

0 

<J1 

0 

0 

92  0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0  0 

92 

£5 

13  9 

£0  0 

0 

13 

10 

0 

0  0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

13  0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

15  0 

Q 

12 

0 

0 

13  0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

20  0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

IG  0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

15  0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

20  0 

0 

0 

0 

£0  0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

96  0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

43  0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

39  10 

0 

39 

0 

0 

39  10 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

39  10 

0 

29 

0 

0 

29  10 

0 

BUILDING  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK. 


PRICE  10s.  6d. 


THK  BUILDING  NEWS  SKETCH  BOOK  containa  th«  following 

Sk<-tcheM  :— 
Title  Pago. 

K,  Au(fiwtinG*8  Gatp,  Canterbury. 

East  End  of  Church  at  Norrey,  near  Caon. 

MelroKo  Abbey,  South  Traiinept. 

UctailH  of  CloiwtftrK  at  Canterbury  Cathedral 

Sodilia  in  .S,  Mary's  Church,  Leic.e*'ter. 

Old  Churchyard  Crosn  at  Pocklingtou. 

Whitby  Abbey,  YorJt«hira 

S,  Mary,  IMynipton,  near  I'lymouth. 

Church  of  S.  Maiy,  Ketton — Detaila. 

Want  Door,  Kirkburton  Church- 

Waltham  Cro.^s. 

Door,  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

South  Door,  Wold  Newton,  Eaut  Yorkshire, 

Upper  Arcade,  South  Tranfept,  WcHtmlnKtcr  Abbey 

Church  at  MoroUes,  near  Lisieux, 

Areade  of  Tower,  Wo^t  Front,  Holyrood  ChiipcL 

Westminster  Abbey,  North  Transept. 

Interior  of  Uochcnter  Castle. 

S,  Alban'H  Abbey. 

S,  Nicholas  Church,  Newca»tle-on-Tync. 
Capitals,  Holyrood  Chapel, 

Canopies  of  Stallw,  King'8  College  Chapel,  Aberdeen 

S,  MaryV  Chapel,  IJaniwell. 

Door,  S.  Saviour's  Church,  Dartmottth. 

FinialB  of  Stalhf,  Ludlow  Church. 

Peterborough  Cathedral. 

L'Abbaye  Aux  Hommew,  Caen  (two  Fkotchcfi). 

Dunblane  Cathedral,  Detnilp  (two  sketehesj. 

Doorway,  Adel  Clmrch,  Yorkshire. 

Bolton  Abbey— Detail.*. 

S^'dilia  and  Stoup,  S.  Germain's,  ComwalL 

Went  Doorway,  RochcHter  CathedraL 

West  Window,  S.  Peter'n  Church.  Northampton. 

Tower  Gateway,  Leighft  Priory,  Ewioc 

Doorway,  S,  Alban'e  Abbey. 

Crofifi,  Lantwit  Church, 

L'Abbaye  aux  Dames,  Cmn. 

Old  House  at  Thorpe,  near  Peterboro*. 

Font  in  S,  Mary's  Church,  Leicester, 

Font  in  All  Saints  Church,  Leicester, 

Priory  Church,  Old  Malton. 

West  Porch,  S.  Alban's  Abbey. 

Doorway,  Clmrch  of  S,  Augru*tine,  Hedon, 

Examples  of  Half-Timbered  Churchos. 

Cleeve  Abbey, 

Worksop  Priory,  Details. 

Western  Gate,  Abbey  of  S.  Peter,  Gloucester. 

Tomb  Stones  from  the  Nunnery,  lona, 

Stydd  Chapel,  near  Hibchester. 

Door  Hinge,  Grammar  School,  Norwich. 

Church  of  S.  Remigius,  Water  Newton. 

Capitals,  Oakham  Cafitle. 

Castor  Church,  Northamptonshire. 

S,  Machar  Cathedral,  Aberdeen. 

Sedilia  and  Piscina,  Preston,  Susser. 

Chain  Gato  and  Coramou  Hall,  Wellg, 


BTRKBBCK    BANK.  —  Established 
IWil,  29  k  30,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chnnccry-lane. 
Fouil  PER  CEXT.  IXTEIlBST  allowed  on  Deposits. 
Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  the  Joint  Stock  Banks,  but 
without  any  stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be 
kept  by  the  customer.   Cheque  Books  supplied. 
Office  hours  from  10  till  4,  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on 
S.aturdnys  from  10  till  2  o'clock. 
A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  Gratis, 
or  sent  post  free  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RATENSCROFT,  Manager. 


R' 


OYAL  POLYTECHNIC,  309, 

 Kegent-strcet— Mr.  George  Buckland's  New  Fairy  Enter- 
tainment, the  Enchanted  Glen  ;  or,  the  Coals,  the  Cake,  and  the 
Consequences.  Written  by  Dr.  Croft.  Vocal  lUustr-ations  by  Mr. 
George  Buck  Land,  assisted  by  Miss  Josephine  Pulham,  Miss  Tinney 
and  Mi^s  Lilie  B.artlett.— Spring  Buds  ;  a  Lecture  for  the  time  of 
year  by  Mr.  J.  L.  King.— How  to  get  to  Vienna  ;  a  DescriptiTe 
Lecture,  by  Mr.  B.  M.alden.— New  Feats  of  Legerdemain,  by  the 
Afric  . n  Conjuror,  Alexander  Osman.  Professor  Gardner's  Lecture 
on  Fuel  ;  What  shM  we  burn  ?— Many  other  entertainments 
Admission  Is.    Open  twice  daily,  12  to  5,  and  7  to 


w 


IMBLEDON  PARK  ESTATE.— 

A  FURTHER  PORTION  of  this  Beautiful  ESTATE  is 
now  OFFERED  for  SALE,  in  Plots  of  from  One  to  Ten  Acres.  They 
are  covered  with  splendid  orn.amental  timber,  and  command  citen- 
sive  views  over  the  Surrey  Hills  beyond  Epsom  Downs.  The  property 
is  mthin  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Wimbledon  Station  to 
Waterloo  and  Cannon-street,  .and  of  H.ayden's-lane  to  Victoria 
and  Blackf  riars.  The  high  road  through  Fulham  and  Putney  is  an 
agreeable  drive.  Full  particulars  may  bo  obtained  upon  the 
Estate,  of  Mr.  GnAISGEK,  at  the  Office,  adjoining  S.  Mary's  Church, 
Wimbledon. 


£23  0 

0 

£23    5  0 

2-5  0 

0 

0    0  0 

24  1.5 

0 

0    0  0 

23  1.5 

0 

23  17  6 

24  10 

0 

24  15  0 

26  10 

0 

26  15  0 

25  0 

0 

0    0  0 

29  10 

0 

0    0  0 

0  0 

0 

0    0  0 

£14  0 

0 

£14  10  0 

3  10 

0 

5  10  0 

3  5 

0 

6    0  0 

4  0 

0 

4  10  0 

7  0 

0 

9    0  0 

5  0 

0 

6   0  0 

4  15 

0 

e  0  0 

4  10 

0 

5    0  0 

5  0 

0 

6  10  0 

3  10 

0 

6    0  0 

2  1-5 

0 

3    5  0 

4  0 

0 

4    5  0 

2  12 

6 

3    0  0 

4  10 

0 

6  15  0 

4  10 

0 

6    0  0 

4  0 

0 

e  10  0 

9  0 

0 

12    0  0 

TEN  TON  OVERHEAD 
TRAVELLER  and  TIMBER  GAUNTY  for  SALE.— 
Traveller  45ft.  span,  with  truseed  g;irdcrs,  treble  purchase  Jenny 
blocks  and  chain,  the  timber  gaunty  is  12i;ft.  long,  the  whole  as  now 
fixed,  complete,  and  in  working  order.  Also  timber  framed  and 
boarded  yard-offlce,  12ft.  by  10ft.  6in.,  both  to  be  seen  at  the  Great 
Western  Mileage  Station,  Paddington.- For  price,  «.c.,  apply  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Bath  Stone  Company,  Limited,  Box,  near  Chippenham. 
Wilts. 

TRON  ROOF.— To  be  DISPOSED  OF, 

I  at  very  much  under  present  prices,  a  RIDGE  and  "VALLEY 
ROOF,  on  l.solated  Columns  ;  new  and  never  erected  ;  suitable  for  a 
Finall  market  (for  which  it  was  designed,  goods-shed,  or  station  : 
covering  an  .area  of  7,670  square  feet,  and  adaptable  for  either  zinc,  or 
galvanised  iron-covering.— Apply  for  purticuhirs  and  plan.s,  218, 
General  Post-office,  Birminghnra. 


TO  BUILDERS.— BRISTOL— 
PORTISHEAD  HEW  DOOKS.-FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
LAND  for  COTTAGES,  which  are  in  great  demand.— .Vpply  to  W. 
Cloutman,  3.  Exchange,  Bristol.  Every  facility  offered  to 
Builders,  and  advances  made. 

TO  CONTRACTORS  and  OTHERS.— 
To  be  SOLD,  about  '280  Tons  of  OLD  DOUBLE-HEADED 
R.VILS.  10  tons  of  old  cast-iron  chairs,  6  tons  of  old  wrought-iron 
spikes,  and  a  little  wrought  and  cast  scrap.  Loaded  into  purchascis' 
barges  at  Tilbury,  at  per  ton  of  2,2401b.— For  further  particulars 
api'ly  to  Mr.  W.  H.  LOCKEY,  Southend.  Tenders  to  bo  sent  to 
W.  H.  B.,  4,  Great  Gcorge-Btrect,  Westminster,  S.W. 


BUILDING  NEWS  OPPICE. 
31    TAVISTOCK  .STBEET,  COTEST  GAHDEX,  W.C. 


EUeLISH  lECHAIIC 


AND 


WORLD  OF  SCIENCE. 

PRICE  2d.  weekly. 
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SILCHESTER. 

THE  existence  in  busy,  bustling  England, 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  metropolis,  of 
remains  which  might  in  any  degree  be  com- 
pared with  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  would 
bo  in  itself  remarkable,  even  if  they  did  not 
throw  some  light  on  the  civilisation  which 
existed  in  this  island  prior  to  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era,  and  show  the  progress  of  the  arts 
amongst  the  colonists  of  Rome  in  this  distant 
province.  When  avc  find  traces  of  Roman 
occupation  in  England,  they  are  frequently 
obliterated  by  subsequent  occupation,  and  it 
becomes  difficult  to  identify  the  original  form 
and  uses  of  the  buildings  and  objects  laid 
bare.  London,  Leicester,  and  Chester  are 
familiar  instances  of  these  re-occupied  sites, 
but  when  the  foundations  of  their  mansions 
and  temples  are  exposed,  they  can,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  be  only  examined  for  a 
brief  period  ;  they  are  measured,  figured,  and 
recorded,  and  then  they  are  covered  up  and 
forgotten.  In  the  ancient  Itineraries  there 
are  many  stations — some  of  them  of  great 
size — the  locality  of  which  are  unknown. 
There  are  others  which  are  conspicuous  marks 
on  the  country  side,  and  are  perfect  museums, 
full  of  treasiu-es  of  art  and  archteological  lore, 
to  reward  the  patient  explorer. 

The  ancient  traveller,  leaving  London  by 
the  great  Western  road,  would  pass  by  Brent- 
ford and  Staines,  near  which  he  would  cross  a 
bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Pontes,  22  miles 
from  London.  He  would  pass  a  town  called 
Bibracte,  the  site  of  which  is  iinknown,  and 
at  a  distance  of  22  miles  from  Pontes,  he  would 
come  to  the  grey  walls  of  a  large  and  im- 
posing city — Calleva  Attrebatum,  known  to 
our  Saxon  ancestors  as  Silchester — the  great 
eastrum  or  camp.  He  would  pass  into  the 
city  through  an  imposing  gateway,  with  guard- 
rooms on  either  hand,  and  before  him  would 
stretch  the  great  Western  way,  leading  to 
Aquoe  Solis,  the  modern  bath ;  or,  by  turning 
in  a  northerly  direction,  at  the  next  station  to 
Calleva,  he  would  reach  Corinium  (Cirencester), 
en  route  to  Grlevum  (Gloucester).  It  requires 
no  eJTort  of  imagination  to  realise  this  journey, 
for  on  the  summit  of  a  gentle  rising  ground, 
some  six  miles  from  Basingstoke,  and  ten  from 
Reading,  the  grej^  walls  of  Silchester  yet 
salute  the  eyes  of  the  wanderer,  and  on  Satur- 
day, the  7th  of  June,  they  were  the  object  of  a 
pilgrimage  by  the  members  of  the  Oxford 
Architectural  and  Historical  Society,  who 
were  accompanied  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Parker, 
C.B.,  F.S.A. ;  E.  A.  Freeman,  M.A. ;  W.  H. 
Bloxam,  F.S.A. ;  James  Parker,  and  many 
friends  of  note  in  the  architectural  and 
archaeological  world.  The  party,  after  in- 
specting the  Abbey  and  other  archaBological 
remains  at  Reading,  went  by  special  train  to 
a  railway-crossing  some  distance  beyond 
Mortimer-station,  where  the  train  stopped 
specially  for  them,  and  from  thence  walked 
through  pleasant  green  lanes  to  the  eastern 
gate  of  this  city  of  the  past.  It  was  strangely 
desolate.  A  lone  farmhouse,  and  two  or 
three  labourers'  cottages  farther  down  the 
slope  to  the  north,  were  the  only  signs  of  the 
living  present.  The  past  was  mom-nfully 
suggested  by  a  mouldy  church,  with  some  in- 
teresting fourteenth  century  monuments, 
green  and  moss-laden,  in  the  graveyard. 
Outside  the  city  walls,  to  the  north-east,  lay 
the  amphitheatre.  Two  shapeless  mounds 
encompass,  on  the  west  and  east,  an  egg- 
shaped  inclosure  of  150  by  120ft.  The  widest 
opening  is  on  the  southern  side  nearest  the  city 
walls.  Here  the  Society  were  joined  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  F.S.A.,  rector  of  Strath- 
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fieldsayo,  under  whose  care  the  explorations 
at  Silchester  have  been  carried  out.  He 
became  at  once  the  guide  of  the  party  and 
expositor  of  the  ancient  city.  He  explained 
that  all  that  was  known  of  the  amphitheatre 
was  derived  from  a  Captain  Ward,  who,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  states  that 
the  circuitous  mound  was  60ft.  thick  at  the 
bottom  and  12ft.  thick  at  the  top  ;  that  there 
were  five  ranges  of  seats  within  it.  He  seems 
to  have  confounded  yards  with  feet  in  the 
area.  It  had,  however,  been  recently  and 
most  accurately  surveyed  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  and  found  to  be  200  Roman  feet 
across  the  top  of  the  mound. 

The  city  itself  demanded  attention,  and  the 
party  were  brought  to  the  north  wall,  whicti 
they  traversed  from  end  to  end.  The  wall, 
which  rises  from  12  to  14ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  fosse,  incloses  an  area  of  102  acres,  and 
is  nearly  as  far  round  as  Chester.  It  is  larger 
than  Colchester,  while  at  Kenchester  the 
walls  inclosed  only  21  acres,  and  at  Lymne 
only  12  acres.  The  mode  of  construction 
and  composition  of  the  wall  was  care- 
fully examined — the  absence  of  the  usual 
bonding  courses  of  tiles  and  the  substi- 
tution of  long,  flat  stones.  These  were  not 
placed  in  an  uniform  manner  throughout  the 
wall.  The  distances  between  the  bonding 
coiirses  varied,  and  occasionally  they  were 
laid  as  herring-bore  work  like  the  intervening 
courses  of  large  flints ;  at  others  there  were 
two  courses  of  this  flat  oolitic  stone,  which 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  states  was  brought 
from  Oxfordshire.  This  absence  of  tiles  from 
Roman  masonry  has  been  noticed  at  Reculver, 
Chester,  at  Hadrian's  Wall,  and  other  places. 
At  first  sight  it  seemed  as  if  pounded  tUe  was 
absent  from  the  mortar,  but  closer  inspection 
revealed  its  existence,  though  it  did  not 
exhibit  that  peculiar  appearance  known  as 
"  lobster  sauce."  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  walls  had  been  faced  with  ashlar  work 
was  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  present  was  not  the  original 
facing  of  the  wall.  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  said 
that,  where  possible,  the  Romans  always  used 
facing  stones,  though  there  were  instances 
where  the  contrary  practice  prevailed.  In 
the  course  of  his  excavations  he  frequently 
found  remains  of  ashlar  work  below  the  sur- 
face, and  near  the  "footings"  of  the  walls. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  walls  at  Silchester 
were  built  by  difi'erent  masons,  who  had  a 
different  style  of  working,  if  they  belonged  to 
the  same  period  of  time.  The  absence  of 
towers,  buttresses,  or  any  projection,  was 
most  singular,  and  may  possibly  be  accounted 
for  by  the  width  of  the  fosse,  100ft.,  and  its 
great  depth,  which  is  now  14ft.  or  15ft.,  and 
wa>s  probably  the  same  as  the  trickling  water- 
course which  now  represents  it,  20ft.  The 
construction  of  the  gateways  was  peculiar. 
Instead  of  the  cii-cular  towers  projecting  to 
defend  the  entrance,  the  walls  returned  inwards 
with  a  circular  sweep,  and  within  the  recess  thus 
formed  the  gates  were  placed.  Within  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  at  the  east  gate,  guard- 
chambers.  Oft.  by  oft.,  have  been  uncovered  on 
either  side.  This  method  of  returning  the 
outer  defence  is  not  uncommon  in  British 
and  other  early  earthworks.  On  Saturday  the 
southern  gateway  was  cleared  and  exposed 
for  the  first  time.  It  was  the  entrance  from 
Winchester,  and  from  the  city  side  must  have 
had  an  imposing  appearance,  as  it  was  flanked 
by  two  lofty  columns  with  moulded  caps  and 
bases,  supporting  a  pediment,  beneath  wMch 
the  chariots  and  horsemen  would  pass,  the 
road  for  the  pedestrians  being  on  either  side. 
There  were  no  traces  of  wheel  tracks,  but 
the  original  facing  of  the  wall  could  be  seen, 
composed  of  two  courses  of  dressed  stone  be- 
tween courses  of  flints,  presenting  that  ri- 
band appearance  so  characteristic  of  Roman 
masonry.  Above  this  gateway  a  portion  of 
what  appeared  to  be  the  original  parapet  was 
seen,  but  as  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  has 
been  removed,  and  only  a  sheep-mound 
covered  with  trees  represents  the  wall  in  the 
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interior,  it  could  not  be  so  carefully  examined 
as  it  will  soon  be. 

The  road  from  the  south  gate  passed  the 
west  side  of  the  Forum,  and  on  the  right-hand 
of  the  way  thither  stood  a  circular  temple 
of  some  60ft.  in  diameter.  The  foundations 
of  this  temple  are  now  uncovered.  The  walls 
are  polygonal,  having  sixteen  small  faces. 
There  is  an  ambrdatory  beween  the  outer  walls 
and  the  inner.  No  traces  of  the  peristyle 
have  been  discovered,  nor  of  anything  tha,t 
would  suggest  a  dome  or  roof.  That  it 
was  a  heathen  temple  all  the  authorities 
agreed,  for  there  was  no  recess  or  chancel 
to  be  found.  Mr.  Joyce  read  a  few  interesting 
memoranda  on  circular  temples,  and  compared 
them  with  early  cii-cular  churches  which  had 
a  mausoleum  character  attached  to  them.  He 
instanced  the  Pantheon  and  a  circular  temple 
which  stood  in  the  Campus  Martins,  where 
now  the  Roman  democrats  meet  to  utter  tl\ojb> 
opinions.  Had  he  found  the  Roman  Eaigle- 
amongst  the  debris,  the  purpose  of  the  teajple 
might  have  been  easily  accounted  for.  The 
coins  found  were  a  worn  copper  coin  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  two  new  silver  coins  of  Septimus 
Sever  us,  and  to  this  period  Mr.  Joyce  was 
inclined  to  assign  the  date  of  its  erection. 

The  Forum  stood  at  the  south-eastern  angle 
of  the  streets  which  crossed  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  north  to  south.  On  climbing  the 
tall  mounds  of  debris  which  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  fovmdations,  and  now  occupy 
the  site  of  the  streets,  the  whole  plan  of  the 
structure  is  seen  at  a  glance.  It  occupies  an 
area  of  313  feet  by  275,  and  is  nearly  sur- ■ 
rounded  by  an  ambulatory  or  porticoed  piazza.. 
The  entrance  was  from  the  east,  and  here  the- 
remains  of  a  sewer  or  mine  beneath  the  gate- 
way was  found.  The  shops  were  on  either 
side  of  the  gateway,  and  along  the  northern 
end  of  the  court-yard  towards  the  Basilica. 
The  alternate  arrangements  of  square  with 
apsidal  ends  to  the  rooms  on  the  south  has 
suggested  that  they  were  the  offices  of  the 
city  functionaries,  and  following  Vitruvius, 
Mr.  Joyce  has  named  them,  the  offices  of 
the  Decemviri,  the  ^dUes,  the  Conlegium, 
the  Sacerdotium,  and  (iua3stor.  In  one  of  the 
shops  a  large  number  of  oystsr-shells  were 
found ;  in  another  a  number  of  hooks  belong- 
ing to  steelyards,  and  thus  suggesting  a  but- 
cher's shop ;  in  another  the  spnrs  of  game 
cocks,  and  in  some  instances  encased  in 
steel  spurs ;  in  another  a  small  bar  of 
silver,  showing  a  money-changer  or  jeweller. 
The  IJasilica  was  a  noble  building,  with  a 
weU-defined  apsidal  end  on  the  south,  but  that 
on  the  north  appeajs  to  have  been  altered 
somewhat.  The  wall  supporting  the  Tri- 
bunal on  the  south  still  exists,  and  the  sub- 
structure of  a  row  of  tall  and  handsome 
columns,  which  had  foliated  caps  approaching- 
the  Corinthian  order,  extends  along  the  eastern 
side.  On  the  west  there  are  a  series  of  rooms, 
the  upper  one  of  which  Mr.  Joyce  has  ascribed 
to  the  cm-iae.  In  the  next  a  legionary  eagle 
of  bronze  was  found  beneath  10  inches  of 
burnt  wood,  and  the  floor  was  marked  with 
black  stripes,  showing  the  position  of  the 
beams.  This  is  called  theAerarium,  or  public 
treasury.  In  the  next  room  was  found  a 
leaden  bulla  or  seal  of  one  of  the  early  Em- 
perors, and  hence  called  the  Tabularium  or 
Record  Office.  The  next  room  has  a  raised 
floor  covered  with  tesserae,  and  on  it  were 
found  fragments  of  Italian  marble,  and  this 
and  other  circumstances  left  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  council-chamber.  Beyond  this,  the 
Hall  of  Merchants  probably  stood.  The  coins 
found  in  the  waUs  were  those  of  Titus  and 
Vespasian,  and  there  were  some  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  building  was  altered  in 
the  time  of  Carausius,  and  that  it  suflered 
after  the  defeat  of  Alectus  by  Constantius 
Chlorus,  for  great  masses  of  burnt  stuflf  were 
found  along  the  walls.  The  basilica  doubtless 
had  galleries,  and  was  probably  divided  in 
the  centre  so  as  to  form  a  court  at  each  end ; 
but  no  trace  of  this  division  has  been  found. 
The  roof  is  estimated  to  have  been  at  least 
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50ft.  high.  The  coiaage  begins  with  ('aligula 
A.n.  o7,  and  ends  in  a.T).  410.  Thoy  had 
found  coins  of  every  intermediate  reign,  and 
on  them  no  less  than  64  of  the  Imperial 
family  of  Rome  were  figured.  The  height  of 
the  floor  of  the  basilica  was  306ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Mr.  Joyce,  in  describing 
the  tribunal,  said  that  without  being  sen- 
sational he  might  say  that  the  building  they 
saw  was  in  existence  before  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  and  at  that  tribunal  the  Early 
Christians  of  Britain  may  have  been  retiuired 
to  make  sacrifices  to  the  lloman  gods. 

The  domestic  buildings  now  open  include  a 
large  house,  probably  belonging  to  one  of  the 
Decemvirs  of  the  city,  which  shows  many 
traces  of  successive  alterations.  The  hypo- 
causts  are  of  peculiar  construction,  and 
one  showing  how  the  triclinium  was  warmed 
and  how  the  warm  air  escaped  through 
square  pipes  up  the  walls,  was  subjected  to  a 
minute    examination.     A    vapour-bath  is 


placed  under  cover,  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton has  ordered  another  hypocaust  to  be  simi- 
larly protected  from  the  weather.  In  the 
museum  were  every  kind  of  tiles,  logs  colan- 
ders, jewellery,  door-fittings,  roofing- slabs, 
together  with  a  journal  of  discoveries,  and 
drawings  of  the  position  of  the  objects  dis- 
covered. The  most  accurate  measurements 
arc  taken  by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey, and  the  lesser  buildings  are  covered  up 
when  the  plans  are  taken.  There  is  much 
yet  to  be  done.  No  trace  has  yet  been  found 
of  interments.  The  solidity  of  the  masonry, 
the  ingenious  domestic  contrivances,  spring 
catches,  knives,  bring  back  vividly  the  people 
who  once  inhabited  this  great  city  of  the  At- 
trebates.  As  the  party  left,  Mr.  Freeman 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  owner,  and  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
•Joyce,  the  curator  and  explorer  of  the  buried 
city  of  Calleva. 


vestments,  orphreys,  chalice-veils,  &c.,  there 
arc  forty-two  specimens — some  of  a  very  high 
order — the  dates  ranging  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  the  eighteenth.  Of  the  former 
there  is  a  chasuble,  with  orphrey  of  Italian 
work.  One  of  the  finest  things  in  the  whole 
series  is  No.  3,  an  orphrey  recently  mounted 
on  a  church  vestment,  belonging  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bute.  It  is  certainly  English,  of  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  bearing 
great  resemblance  in  style  and  superiority  of 
execution  with  the  finest  illuminations  of  the 
period.  It  is  doubly  valuable  in  having  the 
arms  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Exeter,  John 
Grandison,  who  died  in  1369.  But,  alas  !  it 
has  been  cut  about  and  mawled,  partly  re- 
stored, and  remounted  for  modern  use ! 
Surely  this  is  an  extrafjrdinary  piece  of  Van- 
dalism, doing  little  credit  to  the  taste  of  its 
noble  possessor,  or  his  advisers,  if  it  was  done 
with  their  sanction.  We  have  a  right,  one 
would  think,  to  expect  that  so  i)rccious  a  speci- 
men of  English  art,  enhanced  in  value  by  its 
having  armorial  bearings  to  fix  its  date,  ought 
never  to  have  been  tampered  with  in  any  way. 
The  bare  idea  of  wearing  out  a  treasure  of 
this  kind  by  actual  use  is  simply  barbarous. 
A  good  copy  of  it  would  look  much  fresher, 
and  more  appropriate  for  the  church  service. 
It  is  a  most  charming  fragment ;  the  delicacy 
of  work  and  perfect  harmony  of  colour  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

No.  6  is  another  English  specimen,  ex- 
hibited hj  the  same  nobleman,  and  in  the 
same  foolish  state  of  mutilation.  This, 
happily,  is  not  nearly  so  interesting  or  fine  ; 
and,  again.  No.  16 — an  orphrey,  enriched  with 
precious  stones.  There  are  two  other  mag- 
nificent pieces  in  this  section — viz.,  Nos.  11 
and  12 — the  former  a  gorgeous  set  of  dalma- 
tic, tunical,  and  chasuble,  of  the  finest 
double-pile  Genoa  velvet,  with  golden 
orphrey,  of  late  fifteenth  century  work. 
These,  both  for  preservation  and  exe- 
cution, are  matchless.  The  others  are 
only  the  orphreys  taken  from  vestments, 
done  on  gold  lama.  They  are  certainly 
German,  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  figure  work  is  well  worth  study 
and  imitation.  Mens.  Spitzer  shows  a  fine 
dalmatic  of  red  Genoese  velvet  (31),  to  which 
we  should  assign  a  somewhat  earlier  date  than, 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Madame 
Castellani  shows  two  curious  sixteenth  century 
vestments  for  figures  of  the  "  Madonna  and 
Child"  ("Mantellini  di  Madonna"),  and 
Mens.  Spitzer  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  the  collection — a  cover  of  a  cloister  desk, 
embroidered  in  arabesque  with  gold  thread 
and  pearls.  On  the  border  is  a  mystical  bird, 
with  the  Holy  Trinity  worked  on  its  breast, 
and  the  inscription,  "In  principio  erat 
verbum,"  no  doubt  representing  the  symbol  of 
S.  John  the  Evangelist.  This  was  said  to 
have  been  a  present  from  Charles  V.  Mon- 
seigneur  Virtue's  chalice-veil  is  a  nice  speci- 
men of  later  English  embroidery,  and  was 
formerly  in  the  chapel  at  Chippingliill. 

We  must,  in  the  last  place,  notice  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  collection,  an  Italian  altar- 
cloth  on  fine  linen  (26),  worked  in  many 
stitches  in  white,  edged  with  yellow,  the 
figures  being  delicately  coloured.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  executed  about  1500,  and  is  well 
described  as  a  very  remarkable  specimen. 

The  next  class  contains  work  of  aU  kinds 
having  historical  interest.  It  begins  with  a 
fragment  of  the  ninth  century,  lent  by  Mons. 
Henry  Esminger.  Mons.  Achille  de  Jubinal, 
whose  extensive  collection  is  one  of  the  chief 
glories  of  the  place,  sends  a  small  piece,  of  the 
eleventh  century,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Abbaye  de  S.  Martin  de  Canigon.  Then 
comes  the  beautiful  and  wonderfully  preserved 
Walworth  funeral  pall,  belonging  to  the  Fish- 
mongers' Company,  a.d.  1381.  All  the  rest 
are  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
mostly  less  remarkable  as  specimens  of  fine 
art  than  for  their  associations.  Several 
are  either  by  or  connected  with  Mary  Queen 
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SPECIAL  LOAN'GOLLECTR 
RATIVE    ART  NEEDLE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUS. 

TTNDERthe  patronage  of  H.R.I  '^'.^^^''^^^ 
^     Christian,  a  collection  of  needle     court  of 
been  brought  together  in  the  north  everv 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  which  -^grk 
one  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  divine 
of  Pallas  should  go  to  see.    It  is  in  every  ^^.^ 
a  most  successful  gathering.    The  originati  ^ 
of  the  idea  must  be  highly  gratified  at  th  ' 
very  liberal  response  that  the  possessors  oi 
ancient  embroidery  have  made  to  their  appeal. 

The  reason  given,  in  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Presid  ent  of  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, for  suggesting  the  exhibition,  was  that 
it  would  conduce  to  the  interests  of  art 
education,  especially  as  bearing  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  women. 

We  think  that  this  object  "will  be  attained. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  skill  of  execution  in  a  very  consider- 
able number  of  examples.  Even  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  subject  of  needlework 
will  be  interested  ■vsdth  the  many  curious  and 
historical  pieces,  as  weU.  as  by  seeing  so  many 
veritable  specimens  of  diflerent  parts  of  the 
dress  of  bygone  times,  which  can  now  usually 
only  be  seen  in  pictures  or  engravings. 

As  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  collection 
consists  of  work  done  in  the  sixteenth,  seven- 


teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries,  a  technical 
classification  by  stitches  was  proved  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  so  all  but  the  first  five  classes 
are  arranged  according  to  the  material  used. 
Some  idea  may  be  gathered  of  the  extent  of 
the  collection,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
less  than  691  items  in  the  catalogue,  some  re- 
presenting whole  sets. 

These  have  been   divided    into  nineteen 
classes.    There  is  besides  this  a  chronological 
sub-di-vision  of  each  class.    As  is  usually  done 
in  the  loan  collections  generally,  the  descrip- 
tion of  each  piece  is  that  given  by  the  lender, 
^his  perhaps  is,  as  a  rule,  an  inevitable  ar- 
ngement,  but  stUl  one  that  robs  these  exhi- 
'ons  of  some  of  their  value.    It  has  always 
ed  to  us  that  the  lenders  might  be  in- 
to allow  the  skilled  advisers  of  the  Ex- 
Committee  to  make  such  alterations  of 
descriptic  ""^  would,    in   their  opinion, 

more  cort  ^^P^^™    .J^'^  specimens. 

It    would  ^        ynxh    the  owner 

whether  they  '  ^"'^t^^^,  ^      °f  &  ^cco^mt 

of  their  posse.  ^^f*  P^oP^e  of 

sense  would  be  ,  '^^^'i/^  f*™" 
tions  made.  K  ^  ^^^^  present  instance,  the 
matter  is  of  less  consequence  than  m  some 
former  exhibitions,  ^^^h  the  exception 

of  the  Oriental  sp* 
appears  to  be  fairly  ac 
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of  Soots— 54  to  57,  No.  55  being-  the  baby- 
basket  of  James  VI.,  about  15G5,  lent  by  lier 
Majesty.    In  No.  (K)  we  have  eighteen  pieces 
of  'baby-linen  made  by  Trincess  Elizabeth  for 
her  sister  Queen  Mary,  when  she  thought 
she  was  to  be  a  mother.    Countess  Brownlow 
exhibits  a  number  of  things  which  were  worn 
or  used  by  (iueen  Bess,    tsome  of  the  articles 
in  this  class  arc  more  than  historical,  especially 
some  very  line  badges  (59)  dated  1584,  and 
many  riche  poches,  of  which  (74)  belonging 
to  Mens.  A  Jubinal,  is  one  of  the  hnest.  We 
may  also  notice  a  pair  of  cxirtains  worked 
with  crewels  (a  coarse  worsted)  on  twilled 
cotton,  by  Amy  llobsart ;   the  star  said  to  bo 
from  the  mantle  of  Charles  I.,  and  given  by 
him  to  Captain  Basil  Wood,  and  lent  by  a 
descendant  of  his  ;  a  curious  drawing  pre- 
pai-ed  on  white  satin,  for  a  book-cover,  repre- 
senting Charles  I.  as  Hope,  and  Henrietta 
Maria  as  Faith.    It  was  probably  framed  after 
the  king's  death,  and  kept  as  a  memento  of 
him.    We  must  not  omit  to  notice  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  leathern  embroidery,  in 
beautiful  and  elaborate  patterns  in  white  and 
red  thread — No.  (58,  a  box  which  belonged  to 
Charles  II.    The  gloves  of  former  times,  of 
which  there  are  several,  were  rather  easier  to 
get  on  than  what  our  fashionable  people  of 
the  present  day  would  approve.    A  pair  (91) 
which  belonged  to  Cardinal  Richelieu  are  good 
specimens.    No  95,  an  embroidered  shirt  of 
Charles  I.,  is  well  worth  looking  at ;  the  orna- 
ment is  very  nice.    In  the  eighteenth  century 
curiosities  the  collection  is  most  abundant, 
foremost  among  which  (104)  is  an  apron  trim- 
med with  white  linen  and  thread  embroidery, 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Marie  An- 
toinette, lent  by  Mr.  Aked.    No.  107,  is  a 
fine  piece  of  work,  embroidered  on  both  sides 
alike,  in  silks  and  gold  and  silver  thread, 
given  to  the  Countess  d' Alton,  a  lady  in  wait- 
ing to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  by  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
A  gauze  sachel  (No.  113)  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Marie  An- 
toinette,  is    most   delicately   and  chastely 
worked.    No.  110,  a  pair  of  screens,  show  the 
latest  style  of  the  art  of  embroidery  ;  they 
were  done  by  Madame  Vestris,  the  pictures  in 
the  centre  being  stippled  on  satin  by  Bartolozzi 
himself.    In  this  section  there  are  also  remi- 
niscences of  James  I.  (100  to  104),  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlboro  (116),  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte (105). 

We  intend  to  return  to  this  interesting  col- 
lection in  a  future  number. 


SCHOOLS.— No.  V. 

LrVEEPOOL. 

THE  Liverpool  School  Board  have  pre- 
pared minute  rules  on  school-planning 
and  furnishing,  for  the  guidance  of  their 
architects,  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
London  Board  to  some  extent.  In  their 
graded  schools  they  consider  ' '  the  best  width 
for  the  general  room"  to  be  from  18  to  22ft. 
This  room  to  be  provided  with  sliding  parti- 
tions for  sub-division,  and  to  contain  a  floor 
area  of  not  less  than  four  superficial  feet  per 
child  for  the  whole  number  contained  in  a 
department.  In  the  larger  schools  they  re- 
quire, when  practicable,  two  double  class- 
rooms for  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  children, 
allowing  floor  area  equal  to  eight  or  nine 
superficial  feet  per  child  ;  when  these  cannot 
be  provided,  the  general  room  has  to  contain 
a  greater  number  of  partitions  for  sub- 
dividing the  scholars  into  classes.  Five 
rows  in  depth  of  benches  and  desks  form  the 
furnishing  for  class-rooms,  allowing  20in.  for 
the  seating.  The  original  intention  of  the 
Board  was  to  procure  long  benches  and 
desks,  but  an  opinion  now  prevails  that  short 
desks  for  two  scholars,  on  the  American 
principle,  wiU  he  adopted,  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  those  selected  for  the  London 
schools.  They  will  be  provided  for  all  the 
children  of  each  department,  except  &x  one 


class  occupying  a  gallery,  and  will  be  placed 
on  slightly  raised  platforms. 

Their  infant-schools,  always  upon  the 
ground  floor,  are  not  restricted  to  the  width 
of  graded  schools,  and  afford  accommodation 
for  not  less  than  120  nor  more  than  300  in 
one  department,  llooms  for  babies  and  the 
more  advanced  infants,  arranged  for  about 
30  each,  and  capable  of  being  converted  into 
classrooms  for  twice  that  number,  complete 
the  teacliing  space  provided  in  this  class  of 
school,  eight  superficial  feet  being  allowed  in 
floor  area  for  each  infant.  The  fittings  con- 
sist of  two  galleries  of  unequal  size,  restricted 
to  a  maximum  seating  for  eighty  or  ninety, 
allowing  14in.  for  each  scholar.  A  small 
group  of  benches  and  desks,  and  a  cupboard 
for  books  Gft.  in  height,  are  supplied  for  the 
more  advanced  infants. 

Ilesidences  for  masters  and  mistresses,  con- 
taining parlour  14ft.  by  12ft.,  kitchens  14ft. 
by  10ft.,  and  four  bedrooms,  severally,  are  in 
some  cases  provided  ;  and  also  rooms  for  resi- 
dent janitors.    Cap  and  bonnet-rooms,  with 
separate  doors  for  ingress  and  egress  ;  masters' 
rooms,  available  for  committee-rooms ;  lava- 
tories, with  not  less  than  four  basins  for  every 
one  hundred  ;  water-closets,  approached  by  a 
covered  way,  each  self-contained,  with  a  sepa- 
rate door  and  light,  in  number  not  less  than 
two  for  one  hundred  children;  separate  co- 
vered and  other  playgrounds  laid  with  tar, 
asphalte,  or  other  pavement ;   porches  and 
separate  entrances,  complete  the  provisions  in 
each  group.    In  extreme  cases,  buildings  of 
three  stories  in  height  are  admitted,  two  stories 
only  being  the  rule.     Staircases  are  always 
required  to  be  fireproof,  and  stone,  contrary 
to  experience,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  mate- 
rials with  which  they  may  be  constructed 
Upper  floors,  and  floors  over  covered  play- 
grounds or  other  hollow  areas,  are  not  required 
to  be  pugged.    (It  is  said  that  pugged  floors 
in  Liverpool  become  destroyed  by  di-y-rot,_  in 
consequence  of  the  timber  for  joists  being 
usually  cut  up  and  inserted  while  wet  from 
the  docks.)     Windows  exposed  to  streets  or 
to  "stone-throwing"  were,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  have  strong  wire  protections ;  this 
almost  needless  precaution  has  been  abandoned, 
and  cast-iron  casements,  divided  into  small 
squares  for  glazing,  have  been  substituted. 
The  Board  have  not  made  any  rule  for  heat- 
ing, and  the  only  stipulation  in  regard  to 
ventilation  is  that  large  portions  of  each  win- 
dow should  be  made  to  open  at  the  top.  For 
lighting,  the  rules  laid  down  are  that  window- 
ciUs  shall  not  be  less  than  four  feet  from  the 
floor,  and  window-heads  as  near  the  ceiling 
line  as  practicable ;  glazing  to  be  with  clear 
glass  ,  windows  in  classrooms  to  'be  "  chiefly 
on  the  side,"   in  the  drawing-classroom  to 
be  on  the  top  or  placed  high  ;  "the  precise 
amount  of  window  surface  and  distribution  to 
be  governed  in  some  degree  by  the  aspect." 

Some  "preliminary  remarks"  on  the 
svstem  of  teaching  contemplated  by  the  ' '  New 
Code,"  1872 ;  on  the  desirability  of  the 
lessons  under  the  six  standards  of  the  code 
being  taught  in  isolated  or  separate  rooms  ; 
and  statistics  of  the  proportions  belonging  to 
infants',  junior,  and  senior  schools  (somewhat 
negatived  by  the  remark  that  special  circum- 
stances of  popiilation  may  alter  them),  consti- 
tute, with  the  rules  for  building,  the  circum- 
stantial instructions  and  points  of  information 
laid  before  local  architects  who  have  been 
invited  to  submit  plans  in  competition  for 
certain  schools.  The  first  competition  included 
designs  for  schoolhouses  f or  1,000,  and  others 
for  700  children,  and  for  these,  again,  other 
specific  instructions  were  given.  The  school- 
houses  for  1,000  children  were  to  be 
designed  to  provide — 1.  Two  infant  schools 
for  200  each,  comprising  a  large  room  with 
two  galleries  for  80  and  50  infants  respect- 
ively, one  classroom  fitted  with  desks  and 
benches  for  30  advanced  infants,  and  a  class- 
room with  a  low  gallery  and  separate  entrance 
for  40  babies.  2.  Two  junior  departments 
for  180  each,  to  be  used  either  as  mixed  or 


separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  each  con- 
taining a  schoolroom  for  100,  arranged  for 
subdivision  into  two  rooms,  and  two  class- 
rooms for  40  each,  arranged  to  be  thrown  into 
one.  3.  Two  senior  departments  for  120 
boys  and  120  girls  ;  the  only  division  in  these 
being  a  schoolroom  for  80  and  a  classroom 
for  40  scholars.  4.  A  single  room  for  draw- 
classes,  containing  not  less  than  360  super- 


ficial feet,  so  placed  in  planning  as  to  make  it 
available  for  use  by  junior  and  senior  boys, 
or  girls,  alternately ;  and  5.  Masters'  and 
janitors'  rooms,  but  no  residence. 

The  requirements  in  the  schoolhouses  for 
700  children  were  upon  the  same  basis,  the 
numbers  in  each  department  being  relatively 
reduced.  Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  John  E.  Reeve,  submitted  a  design 
submitted  by  the  Board  for  the  larger  schools, 
and  Mr.  G.  E.  Grayson  and  Messrs.  Reade 
&  Goodison  were  the  successful  competitors 
for  the  smaller  biiildings.  Money  premiums 
were  not  awarded,  the  designers  being  com- 
missioned to  carry  out  their  plans.  Mr.  E.  R. 
Robson  acted  as  consulting  architect  to  the 
Board  in  making  their  selection. 

The  schools   designed    by  Messrs.  Cook 
&  Reeve  are  now  in  course  of  erection  on  a 
site  in  (iueen's-road,  by  Mr.  Joshua  Hen- 
shaw,  builder,  of   Liverpool,  with  Mr.  S. 
Webster,  of  Booth,  as  co-contractor  for  the 
joiners'  work.    Their  tender  for  the  works., 
amounted  to  £7,430,  exclusive  of  fittings^ 
The  cost,  inclusive,  per  head  will  be  about 
£8.  10s.     The  site,  of  pentrahedal  shape,, 
contains  about  2,000  square  yards  in  super- - 
ficial  area,  and  has  a  frontage  towards  the 
principal  road  of  186ft.  entirely  covered  by 
the  new  building.    The  plan  of  the  oraabined 
group  forms  a  T-shaped  block,  all  the  rooms 
being  parallelograms.    The  plan  coojimences 
on  the  left  with  an  entrance-passage  for  girls 
and  infants,  followed  by  rooms  upon  the  line 
of  frontage  in  the  following  order : — A  babies' 
room,  29ft.  by  18ft. ;  infants'  school,  55ft. 
by  22ft. ;  senior  infants'  classroom,  22ft.  by 
loft.  3in. ;  senior  boys'  school,  39ft.  by  22ft.  ; 
boys'  classroom,  18ft.  by  14ft.,  temporarily 
divided  from  another  to  the  rear  of  the  same 
dimensions.  Next  comes  the  entrance-passage 
for  boys ;   an  entrance  for  the  Board  and 
visitors,  and  a  keeper's  residence,  completing 
the  line  of  frontage.  To  the  rear  of  the  infants' 
department,  completing  the  "f-shape  of  the 
block,   are   staircases  to  the  upper  story, 
with  lavatories,  and  the  second  department 
for  infants'  comprising  a  classroom  22ft.  by 
15ft. ;  a  schoolroom  for  95  juniors,  39ft.  by 
22ft. ;  and  a  babies'  room,  29ft.  by  18ft.  On 
the  upper  floor,  the  senior  and  junior  girls  are 
placed  over  the  two  departments  for  infants ; 
and  the  junior  boys   are  located   over  the 
senior.    A  board-room  is  provided  over  the 
keeper's  residence.    By  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment in  the  position  and  construction  of  the 
several  staircases,  access  from  each  depart- 
ment is  gained  to  a  room  for  the  drawing- 
classes  centrally  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
building.    The  bulk  of  the  walls  are  in  brick ; 
the  front  is  stone,  with  Yorkshire  parpoint 
facing,  and  red  Runcorn  stone  dressings.  The 
front  elevation  has  squar-e-headed  windows 
with  transoms  to  the  ground-floor  rooms,  and 
flat  pointed-headed  windows  above,  placed 
under  a  series  of  gables  rising  to  the  line  of 
ridge.    The  windows  throughout  have  case- 
ments above  the  transoms,  fitted  with  appara- 
tus for  being   simultaneously   opened  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  (previously  described 
in  these  articles)  in  use  in  the  board  schools 
at  Sunderland.    Chambers  for  the  admission 
of  fresh  air  to  the  rooms  at  the  floor  level  are 
so  constriicted  in  the   external  walls  as  to 
bring  the  air  down  through  gratings  placed 
about  four  feet  above  the  floor,  under  the 
window-cills.    All  the  rooms  have  windows 
on,  at  least,  two  sides,  and  no  other  means  of 
ventilation  beyond  the  windows  have  been 
considered  necessary,   except  the  open  fire- 
places.   These  have  flush  jambs  and  arches, 
in  gauged,   stop-chamfered ,  brickwork,  of 
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original  character,  and  arc  fitted  with  dog  or 
Leamington  bars.  The  principal  lieating  is 
by  hot  water.  All  the  floors  in  tliis  school 
are  ])uggcd,  and  the  Hooring  is  pitch-pine. 
Stone's  sliding  partitions,  and  Macfarlane's 
lavatories  and  closet-tronghs,  with  slate  divi- 
sions, occupy  their  accustomed  places  among 
the  httings. 

Tlio  schools  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Grayson, 
to  accommodate  700  children,  are  being 
erected  upon  a  site  containing  1,304  super- 
ficial yards,  in  lloscommon-strect,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Ray,  builder,  of  Liverpool.  In  these 
schools  two  departments  for  infants  are 
arranged  in  a  building  of  one  story  in  height 
on  the  front  of  the  site.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  located  in  a  building  of  two  stories  at  the 
back,  junior  girls  and  junior  boys  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  the  seniors  above.  The 
two  blocks  are  connected  in  the  centre  from 
front  to  back,  by  means  of  a  covered  play- 
ground, a  master's  room,  and  a  range  of 
lavatories,  whereby  the  general  form  of  the 
letter  H  is  given  to  the  group.  The  walls 
are  brick,  with  stone  dres«ngs.  The  fittings 
and  general  provisions  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  in  the  Q,ueen's-road  schools, 
but  in  these  additional  means  of  ventilation 
are  provided  by  the  construction  of  venti- 
ducts in  the  centre  of  the  smoke-flues  from 
the  open  fireplaces.  The  rooms  are  planned 
to  receive  short  desks.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ings, including  fittings,  amounts  to  £5,797  ; 
approaching  £9  per  head,  inclusive  of  super- 
intendence. 

Messrs.  Eeade  and  Goodison  have  a  third 
Board  School  in  hand  ;  and  a  second  compe- 
tition for  three  schools  has  resiilted  in  the 
selection  of  designs  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Grayson  and 
Messrs.  H,  and  A.  Fry ;  two  other  firms,  who 
submitted  designs  of  equal  merit,  being  re- 
quested to  compete  again  for  the  third 
group. 

aUANTITIES.— XVIII. 
Paintee. 

ADOPT  the  same  systematic  method  in 
taking  ofi'  the  Painter's  work  as  recom- 
mended to  the  other  trades.  Take  firstly  the 
outside  work,  and  in  proceeding  with  the  in- 
side, complete  one  floor  before  commencing  a 
second,  and  take  the  staircase  last.  Many  of 
the  dimensions  will  be  found  with  the  Joiner. 
In  some  cases  where  the  surveyor  is  hurried, 
he  neglects  to  measure  the  painting  at  all, 
but  takes  the  superficial  quantity  of  work  to 
be  painted  from  the  Joiner's  bill,  and  adds 
thereto  one-seventh  of  the  total  as  an  allow- 
ance for  the  edges.  In  small  matters,  where 
the  work  executed  is  very  ordinary,  the  dif- 
ference between  this  course  and  the  correct 
way  would  be  slight,  owing  to  the  price  per 
yard  for  painting  being  inconsiderable,  but  in 
first-class  work,  or  where  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  painting  required,  it  is  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Measure  the  entire  surface  covered 
by  the  brush ;  that  is,  including  all  rebates, 
sinkings,  and  taking  the  girth  of  the  mould- 
ings as  shown  in  Fig.  21,  page  206,  ante. 
Where  the  work  has  to  be  "cut  in  on  both 
edges,"  that  is,  worked  to  a  line  as  in  the  case 
of  skirtings,  &c.,  additional  labour  is  thereby 
involved,  and  the  customary  rule  is  to  mea- 
sure this  description  of  worls;  by  the  foot  run 
as  extra.  Paintwork  in  general  is  measured 
by  the  foot  superficial,  which  is  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  yard  super.,  and  billed  ac- 
cordingly. Lineal  dimensions  are  billed  at 
per  foot.  The  following  is  the  customary 
method  of  measuring  the  various  items  for 
painting,  and  the  order  recommended  for 
taking  them  :■ — ■ 

Sash  frames  and  Sashes  (outside)  are  num- 
bered, and  the  sash  squares  are  afterwards 
reduced  and  billed  at  per  dozen,  as  shown  in 
the  table,  stating  wlaether  large  or  small 
squares.  Casement  frames  are  also  numbered, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  number 
of  lights,  whether  two,  three,  four,  or  six- 
light  casement,  or  as  the  case  may  be ;  also. 


if  large  it  must  l)e  so  specified,  and  this  will 
apply  equally  to  sash  frames.  IJy  "  large," 
is  meant  anything  beyond  the  ordinaiy  sizes. 
Stone  cills  arc  numbered,  and  the  reveals  and 
soffits  to  the  windows  would  be  measured  by 
the  foot  run.  Measure  plinths,  string  courses, 
cornices,  copings,  &c.,  by  the  foot  run,  and 
where  done  from  ladders  or  scaffolding,  it 
shoidd  be  kept  separate  from  the  general  item 
for  painting  in  the  bill,  and  described  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed. 
Eaves  guttering  is  measured  by  the  foot  run, 
and  the  stopped  ends,  clips,  outlet  pipes,  swan- 
necks,  &c.,  numbered,  liainwater  pipes  are 
also  measured  by  the  foot  run,  numbering  the 
heads,  stating  whether  ornamental  or  other- 
wise ;  also  the  shoes,  ears,  &c.,  &c.  Iron- 
cresting  is  measured  by  the  foot  run,  and  all 
finials  numbered,  and  iron  railings  are  mea- 
sured by  the  yard ;  as  are  also  gates,  orna- 
mental railings,  balconies,  balconettes,  &c. 
Door-knockers,  knobs,  scrapers,  and  other 
items  of  a  similar  nature  are  numbered. 

Having  completed  the  outside,  proceed  to  the 
inside.  It  is  advisable  to  observe  the  follow- 
ing rule  in  measuring  framed  and  other  work 
— namely,  to  measure  all  projections  for 
panels,  mouldings,  &c.,  in  the  dimension  for 
the  height  only,  and  all  returns  in  that  for 
the  width.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  work  is 
tolerably  easy.  Measure  firstly  the  windows, 
taking  the  width  from  out  to  out,  and  add 
the  two  returns  against  the  wall ;  for  the 
height  take  from  the  underside  of  window 
board  to  the  top  of  architrave.  If,  however, 
there  is  a  window  back,  take  the  dimension 
from  the  floor.  It  will  be  necessary  to  add  to 
this  dimension  the  allowances  for  projections 
and  mouldings  in  panels,  &c.,  whatever  the 
girth  exceeds  the  flat,  but  not  the  returns. 
In  ordinary  square  framed  panels  the  allow- 
ance for  each  panel  is  one  inch. 

Boxing  Shutters  are  measured  the  vridth  by 
the  height.  For  the  width  take  the  width 
across  the  window,  and  add  to  this  2ft.  6in., 
to  allow  for  the  edges  and  the  inside  of  box- 
ings, &c.  The  height  would  be  obtained  in 
the  way  already  mentioned.  The  lengths  for 
back  liuings  should  be  collected  on  waste  and 
taken  in  one  dimension ;  this  by  the  width 
will  give  the  area.  The  elbows  are  measured 
the  width  by  the  height,  adding  to  the  latter 
for  any  panels,  &c.,  as  before.  These  remarks 
will  also  apply  to  back  flaps  and  sliding 
shutters,  which  are  all  measured  in  the  same 
way.  In  the  latter  case  do  not  omit  the  flap. 
The  sash  squares  are  numbered  as  described 
to  outside,  and  shutter  bars  are  also  numbered. 

Skirtings  are  measured  by  the  foot  run,  the 
length  by  the  gii-th  from  floor  line  to  wall 
line. 

The  dado  is  measured  by  the  yard  super- 
flcial,  the  length  by  the  height,  adding  to  the 
latter  for  the  projections  and  whatever  the 
girth  of  the  mouldings  exceeds  the  flat  sxirface 
of  the  same. 

In  measuring  dooes  take  the  width  of  the 
door,  including  grounds  and  architrave,  adding 
whatever  the  returns  measure.  For  the  height 
take  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the  architrave, 
and  add  for  the  extra  to  the  girth  of  the 
architrave,  and  also  for  the  panels,  but  not 
the  returns.  The  jamb  linings  are  measured 
the  total  length,  that  is  twice  the  height  of 
the  door  the  length  of  the  soffit,  by  the 
width  of  the  lining  2)lus  the  thickness  of  the 
door  and  the  width  of  the  rebate. 

Strings  to  staircases  are  taken  as  described 
to  other  work  where  exit  in  on  both  edges, 
that  is,  by  the  foot  run.  Balusters,  handrail, 
and  newels  are  taken  by  the  foot  run.  Orna- 
mental iron  balusters  and  newels  should  be 
numbered. 

I  think  sufficient  has  been  written  to  show 
my  readers  howthis  description  of  work  should 
be  measured.  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  works  differently  treated  separate, 
stating  the  number  of  oils  in  which  it  is  to 
be  painted,  also  if  knotting  and  stopping  are 
included,  which  in  new  work  would  be  the 
case.    If  flatted,  take  the  flatted  coat  as 


extra,  and  where  the  painting  is  to  be  finished 
in  ornamental  colours,  take  the  latter  as 
extra ;  specify  the  tint  as  shown  in  the  Table. 
Where  mouldings  are  "cut  in"  in  party 
colours  they  are  measured  by  the  foot  run,  as 
extra  to  the  framing.  By  the  common  colours 
are  understood  the  ochres,  umbers,  Venetian 
red,  lamp-black,  red-lead,  and  Spanish 
brown. 

Grained  Work  is  also  measured  as  extra  to 
the  painting,  by  which  is  meant  that  the 
work  having  been  already  measured  for  the 
painting,  the  item  is  taken  again  for  the 
extra  price  for  graining.  It  is  measured  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  described  to 
paint  work.  State  the  nature  of  the  imitation, 
whether  wainscot,  pollard  oak,  mahogany, 
bird's-eye  maple,  &c.,  and  the  quality  and 
number  of  coats  of  varnish  to  be  applied. 

Stainifig  is  also  measured  in  the  same  way 
as  paintwork. 

TAI5LE  XIV. 
Thvi  Table  has  a  double  use:  it  shows  the  order 
of  taking  thh  Trade,  and  the  jnethod  of  measure- 
ment : — 

  times    in  oil  on )        ,  ,  , 

woodwork  ]  yard  super. 

Ornamental        railings, ) 

gates,  &c.,  both  sides    i  " 
Skylights  

Carved  work   At  per  foot  super. 

Skirting  12in.  girth  and  7        ,,        ,  , 
wider  j       At  per  foot  run. 

Strmgs   „ 

Chair-rail   „ 

Handrail   ,j 

Balusters   „ 

Newel   „ 

Rainwater  pipes    ....  „ 

Ornamental  heads .    .    .    .  Atpernumber. 

Ears  

Shoes   „ 

Eaves  gutter   At  per  foot  run. 

Stopped  ends  do   At  per  number. 

Outlets         do   „ 

Swan  necks    <!o   „ 

Cement  reveals   At  per  foot  run. 

Cornices  under      girth.    .  „ 

Window  cills   ,, 

Coping  edge   „ 

Stone  strings   „ 

Stone  plinths  

Iron  cresting   „ 

Guard  bars   ,J 

Sash  squares   At  per  dozen. 

Sash  frames   At  per  number. 

Small  do.  .......  „ 

Two-light  casement  frames.  „ 

Four        do.      do         .  „ 

Brackets   „ 

Quatrefoils   „ 

Finials   „ 

Step-ladder   „ 

Dresser  

Cliimney-pieces   „ 

Brackets   „ 

Scrapers   „ 

Extra    to    flatting  tol 

chosen  tint.  >  P®'^  ^^P^^' 
Four    oils    and  extras 

finished  French  grey.  >  " 

Grainee. 
Extra  grain  in  imitation -j 

wainscoat  and    twice  >  „ 

varnish.  J 
Do.      enrichments     in  )         , ,       ,  ,  „ 

panels  4in.  wide.  j        ^*  P«^ 

Stainkr. 
Staining  to  an  approved -j 

tint  and  twice  varnish-  f.        a  t  npr  vird  <!iinpr 

ing  with  the  best  copal  (  P"  ^''P^'^- 

varnish. 

French  Polisher. 
French  Polishing     ...      At  per  foot  super. 
Do.  to  handrails,  etc.     .    .       At  per  foot  run 

Writer. 
Ordinary    style,  stating") 

height.     Note.  This] 

style  includes  Egyptian,  r      At  per  inch  run. 

Old  English,  and  Ger-  j 

man  Text.  J 
Ornamental  style,  stating! 

height  as  above.  Note.  | 

This  style  includes  An-  r 

tique  and  all  others  not  j 

includedin  the  first  item.J 

Weitee. 

Writing  is  measured  by  the  inch  run, 
stating  the  height  of  the  letters.  Specif 
whether  painted  simply  plain,  or  if  shaded 
double-shaded,  or  gilt  letters,  &c.,  &c.  I 
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the  writing  is  to  be  executed  on  a  glazed 
surface,  it  must  be  so  stated,  the  price  being 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  ordinary  for 
that  description  of  work.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  state  the  ityle  of  wi'iting  required,  whether 
Egyptian,  Old  English,  Antique,  &c.,  &c. 
Writing  is  seldom  provided  for  in  the  quanti- 
ties, and  it  is  but  seldom,  that  the  quantity 
surveyor  has  to  measure  in.  Where  he  has,  I 
give  the  foregoing  as  a  guide,  being  the 
method  of  measurement  generally  adopted  by 
the  trade.  Work  other  than  the  foregoing  is 
charged  at  special  prices.  The  table  being 
«mall,  is  included  in  Table  XIV. 


At 'per  foot  super. 


the 


At  per  foot  super. 
At  per  foot  run. 

» 

At  per  number. 


GiLDEE. 

The  following    Table  will  explain 
method  of  measuring  Gilder's  work  : — 

Table  XY, 
Oilding  on  flat  siu'faoe 
Do.    on    carved  work,-j 

stating  height  and  de-  > 

scription.  ' 
Moulded    work,  stating  \ 

girth.  j 
£eads,  <fec.       do.    .    .  . 

Carved  caps  

Bosses  and  single  items  | 

of  similar  nature.        j  " 

Glazier. 

The  measurement  of  Glazier's  work  is  very 
simple.  Take  the  extreme  dimensions  in 
■every  case  between  the  rebates,  and  make  no 
deductions  for  irregular  surfaces.  All  frac- 
tional parts  of  an  inch  are  to  be  taken  as  full 
inches  in  each  of  the  dimensions.  State  the 
description  and  quality  of  the  glass,  and  keep 
the  different  descriptions  separate ;  also  keep 
separate  and  state  the  superficial  area  of  each 
of  the  squares  where  they  exceed  3ft.,  as 
illustrated  in  the  following  Table,  stating, 
firstly,  that  imder  3ft.  super,  in  a  square, 
then  that  under  4ft.,  and  so  on.  Also  take 
the  glass  in  the  order  shown  therein,  namely, 
the  inferior  description  firstly,  and  so  on,  to 
the  best,  though  this  course  is  dependent 
npon  circumstances.  Where  so  taken,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  each  description  of  glass 
can  be  abstracted  in  one  item ;  and,  in  many 
oases,  an  abstract  can  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  quantities  billed  dii-ect  from  the 
■dimensions. 

Measure  semicircular  sheets  as  if  square, 
taking  the  largest  dimensions  for  length  and 
height.  Glass  bent  to  a  given  radius,  and  to 
elliptical  or  other  curves,  or  both  ways  of  t  he 
glass,  must  be  kept  separate,  and  described 
accordingly.  Coloured  or  embossed  glass  is 
measured  by  the  foot  superficial,  the  margins 
being  taken  by  the  foot  run,  and  the  corners 
enumerated,  stating  the  size. 

Take  cuttiiKj  to  segmental  heads  by  the 
loot  run;  and  in  the  case  of  cuttings  to  small 
quadrant  corners,  it  is  best  to  number  them. 

I  think  the  reader  will  find  the  Table  suffi- 
ciently explicit  to  need  no  further  explanation 
here. 

I  woiild  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  glazing 
in  lead  lights  must  be  specified  separately, 
And  fully  described,  stating  the  sizes  of  the 
squares,  or  the  p.c.  value  of  the  whole  per 
foot  super.  Number  all  spandrels  in  tracery- 
heads,  stating  the  extreme  dimensions,  in- 
cluding aU  cutting,  and  stating  whether  tre- 
foils, quatrefoils,  &c.,  &c. ;  and,  if  irregular 
shapes,  giving  sketches.  I  have  given  a 
specimen  of  this  description  at  the  end  of  the 
Table. 

Glass  tiles  and  slates  are  numbered,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  state  the  sizes  and 
thiclmesses. 

Table  XVI. 
This  Table  hat  a  double  use :  it  shows  the 

order  of  taking  this  Trade,  and  the  method 

of  measurement. 
21oz.  sheet  glass,  under) 

3ft.  super  in  a  square  j 
32oz.  do.  do.  under  4ft. ) 

super,  in  a  square  j 
Do.    do.    do.  under  Gft. ) 

super,  in  a  square  J 
IGoz.     obscured     sheet  1 

glass,  under  3ft.  super.  >- 

do.  do.  ) 
Do.  fluted  do.  do.  do. 


Hartley's  patent  rolled  ~\ 
plate  glass,  ^in.  thick,  f 
under  5ft.  super,  in  a  l" 
square  } 
Jin.  rough  plate  glass  in") 
Gin.  widths,  and  glazing 
in  iron  gratings 
21oz.  best  patent  plate 
glass,  under  12ft.  super 
in  a  square 
Best  British  plate  3-lfiin. 
thick, under  10ft.  super, 
in  a  square 
Do.  do.  do.,  under  12ft.  > 
super,  in  a  square  j 
Do.  do.  do.,  bent  to  3ft.  ■) 
radius,  under  4ft.  super  >• 
in  a  square  J 
Do.  do.  do.,  gi-ound  and 
embossed   to  design 
under  Gft.  super,  in 
square 

Cutting  to  semicircular! 

or  segmented  heads,  j 
Small   quadrant  cuttings. 

The  following  is  the  customary  method  of 
measm-ing  church  windows. 

Cathedral  glass  and  glaz-"] 
ing  in  strong  lead  | 
quarry  lights,  with 
narrow  diapered  mar- 
gins of  p.c.  value  of  2s. 
per  foot  super. 
Spandrels  Sin.  by  Gin.  ex-'i 
treme  size,  glazed  as  V 
above  in  tracery  heads.  J 
Do.  2f  fc.  by  8in.,  do.  as  } 
sketch.  i 


id") 
n,C 

^3 


At  per  foot  run. 
At  per  number. 


At  per  foot  super. 


At  per  number. 


/r./c.*.7 


At  per  foot  super. 


Trefoils  18in.byl2in,  do.,> 

do.  ) 
Quatrefoils  30in.  by  30in.  \ 

do.,  do.  ) 

PAPEEHAjJJGEE 

The  measurement  of  paperhangers'  work  is 
fuUy  shown  in  the  following  table.  Take  the 
lengths  and  heights  of  waUs,  making  the 
several  deductions  for  doors,  windows,  fire- 
places, &c.,  and  bring  to  the  foot  superficial. 
By  dividing  the  product  by  60,  the  number  of 
superficial  feet  in  one  piece  of  paper,  we 
obtain  the  mimber  of  pieces  requii-ed  for  the 
difierent  apartments.  AU  portions  of  a  piece 
are  to  be  taken  as  full  pieces ;  that  is,  the 
mimber  of  odd  feet  remaining  of  the  various 
descriptions.  Preparing  walls  for  paper  is 
measured  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  fore- 
going. It  niay  be  observed  that  most  of  the 
dimensions  for  the  foregoing  can  be  obtained 
from  those  of  the  plastering,  and  that  for 
preparing  walls  will  be,  of  course,  simply  the 
addition  of  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  paper 
hung. 

Measure  all  borders  and  hanging  by  the 
dozen  yards  lineal. 

Table  XVII. 

This  Table  has  a  double  use :  it  shores  the  order 
of  taking  this  Trade,  and  the  method  of  mea- 
surement. 

Paper  of  p.c.  value  of  Is.") 
per  pie"e,  and  hanging  >       At  per  piece, 
same.  J 

Do.,  do.,  p.c.  value  2s.  1 
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The  late  Sir  James  Brook,  the  Eajah  of  Sarawak, 
is  commemorated  by  a  memorial  window  in 
Sheepstor  Church,  Devonshire.  The  curch  was  re- 
opened on  the  2yth  ult.,  after  restoration  and 
decoration,  the  new  window  being  a  conspicuous 
feature. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

ON  Monday  evening  last  was  held  the  closing 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  for  session  1872-73. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  newly-elected 
President,  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having 
been  read  and  confinned,  several  donations  to 
the  library  were  announced,  among  them  Mr. 
William  Longman's  "  Three  Cathedrals  Dedicated 
to  S.  Paul,  in  London  " — a  work  which  is  of  con- 
siderable interest,  especially  at  the  present  time, 
inasmuch  as  it  contains  the  first  design  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  which  was  accepted  by  tha 
king.  The  drawings  of  Old  S.  Paul's  contained 
in  this  work  wore  those  for  which  the  Institute 
Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Ferrey  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  balloted 
for  and  declared  duly  elected  as  Associates  of  the 
Institute,  viz  : — Mr.  W.  H.  Hoskins,  Darlington  ; 
Mr.  W.  0.  Milne,  Great  Marlborough-street,  W ; 
and  Mr.  R.  Stark  Wilkinson,  Torquay. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal. 

The  President  (Sir  G.  G.  Scott),  in  rising  to 
present  this  medal  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  the  late 
President,  said :  We  have  now  come  to  the  most 
interesting  matter  on  the  agenda,  viz.,  the  duty 
which  devolves  upon  me  of  presenting  the  Gold 
Medal  which  is  annually  placed  by  the  Queen  at 
the  disposal  of  this  Institute,  and  which  this 
year  it  has  been  decided — I  am  sure  with  the 
irtmost  satisfaction — shall  be  awarded  to  our  dis- 
tinguished member  and  highly-valued  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt — (Applause).    I  need 
hardly  say  that  this  award  has  been  graciously, 
and  I  am  sure  right  heartily,  approved  and  con- 
firmed by  Her  Majesty.    It  adds  largely  to  my 
o  ivn  personal  pleasure,  and  also,  I  am  sure,  to 
the  pleasure  of  every  member  of  this  Institute, 
that  it  so  happens  that  this  award  takes  place  at 
the  period  of  Mr.  Wyatt's  retirement  from  office, 
after  having  fulfilled  for  three  years  the  duties 
of  President  of  this  Institute  with  consumraata 
judgment,  and  therefore  with  great  success.  This 
coincidence,  however,  is  merely  an  accident,  for 
it  does  not  constitute  the  reason  for  which  this 
award  is  made,  although  it  adds  greatly  to  our 
pleasure  that  the  presentation  is  made  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Wyatt  retires  from  this  chair.    But  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal  of  the  Institute  is  awarded  to 
Mr.  Wyatt  on  account  of  his  own  intrinsic  merits 
and  worth  as  an  architect.    Our  late  President 
is,  as  is  well  known,  a  scion  of  a  family  that  has 
supplied  members  to  our  own  profession,  as  well 
as  to  the  art  of  sculpture,  for  quite  a  century 
past.  There  are  at  least  ten,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
and  there  may  be  more,  of  his  family  who  have 
thus  distinguished  themselves,  and  he  and  his 
brother,  Sir  Digby  Wyatt,  have  worthily  main- 
tained the  reputation  of  their  family.  Another 
generation  is  now  in  the  springtime  of  hope,  and 
let  us  indulge  the  hope  that  their  name  may  be 
handed  down  to  future  generations  with,  if  possi- 
ble, greater  honour.    (Hear,  hear.)    It  is  some- 
thing like  forty-two  years  ago  since  I  first  had 
the  honour  of  making  Mr.  Wyatt's  acquaintance 
— a  reflection  which  must  make  us  both  feel 
somewhat  old — and  I  was  then  struck  with  the 
high,  gentlemanly  bearing  which  has  charac- 
terised him  throughout  his  subsequent  career.  If 
one  characteristic  more  than  another  distinguishes 
Mr.  Wyatt,  I  consider  it  is  the  high  bearing  and 
gentlemanly  feeling  by  which  so  much  honour 
and  dignity   are   imparted  to   our  profession. 
These,  however,  are  merely  his  personal  and 
social  claims  upon   our  admiration ;  his  actual 
claims  are  to  be  found  in  his  own  works,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  know  any  one  who  has  carried  out 
so  many  works  of  such  a  varied  character,  as 
Mr.  Wyatt  has,  with  so  much  success.   His  works 
comprise  numerous   churches   and  restorations 
of  churches.    Of  the  former  class  of  works,  I  will 
only  mention  one  example,  viz  ,  the  magnificent 
church  at  Wilton,  erected  by  him  for  Sir  Sidney 
Herbert — a  work  which  has  the  singirlar  merit  of 
introducing  into  this  country  the  noble  Early 
style  of  Lombardy,  with  all  its  richness  and  mag- 
nificence of  material  and  workmanship.    This  is 
a  truly  magnificent  work ;  but  as  we  probably 
all  know  it,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  enlarge 
further  upon  its  merits.     The  other  church  I 
shall  mention  is  Mr.  Wyatt's  restoration  of  the 
noble  minster  of  Wimbome,  which— although  I 
have  not  seen  the  result — is,  I  believe,  a  great 
success.    The  next  class  of  works  I  may  mention 
are  the  numerous  mansions  which  Mr.  Wyatt  has 
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oithor  built  or  altorod.  IIo  was  solectod  by  Count 
Voruzo  to  dosit^n  for  bim  a  palaco  to  bo  oroctod 
in  Russia  ;  but  our  own  country  and  Ireland  con- 
tain specimens  of  his  skill  in  that  department. 
Mr.  Wyatt  has  also  erected  numerous  public 
buildings  and  institutions.  Firstly,  and  perhaps 
best  known  of  all,  is  the  magnificent  Exchange 
at  Liverpool ;  then  there  are  four  assize-courts, 
if  not  more,  liesides  lunatic  asylums,  hospitals, 
and  gaols — works,  in  fact,  so  numerous  that, 
however  interesting  it  might  bo  to  enumerate 
thom,  I  should  only  weary  you  by  so  doing.  In 
conclusion.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  addressing  Mr. 
Wyatt,  said:  I  assure  you  it  gives  mo  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure  in  being  made  tho  hand  of  the 
Institute  in  presenting  to  you  this  mark  of  their 
high  regard  and  admiration  of  your  personal 
qualifications,  your  talents,  and  worth.  I  am 
quite  sure,  though  tho  members  of  the  Council 
have  not  taken  iuto  consideration  in  the  least  the 
immense  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  you  on  account 
of  your  labours  as  President  of  this  Institute, 
they  cannot  help  mixing,  as  it  were,  their  grati- 
tude with  their  sense  of  your  high  character  and 
merits,  which  so  worthily  entitle  you  to  this 
medal.  I  only  feel  that  the  Koyal  Gold  Medal 
ought  to  have  been  awarded  to  you  long  before  ; 
but  the  accident  that  it  has  not  been  so  awarded 
is  quite  compensated  for  by  the  pleasing  coinci- 
dence which  has  now  occurred.  Considering 
your  merits  and  works,  they  have,  I  am  sure, 
never  presented  a  medal  with  greater  and  more 
•nthusiastio  pleasure  than  they  do  now.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  WvATT,  in  reply,  said :  I  cannot  well  ex- 
press my  feelings  at  receiving  this  crowning 
mark  of  your  esteem.  I  am  sure  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for  his  kindness  in 
speaking  as  he  has  done  of  my  character  and 
works,  and  he  has  very  much  over-rated  my 
merits.  Nobody  knows  how  much  I  am  indebted 
for  whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  any  of  my 
works  to  the  very  valuable  help  I  have  always 
received  from  my  assistants  and  others,  and  I 
cannot  accept  this  medal  without  making  this 
acknowledgment.  I  may  say  that  I  have  en- 
deavoured through  life  to  elevate  the  character 
of  that  profession  to  which  I  am  very  much  de- 
voted, and  have  striven  to  do  nothing  which 
should  derogate  from  tho  character  of  an  honour- 
able profession.  I  was  at  first  intended  for  com- 
mercial pursuits ;  but,  having  no  taste  for  them, 
obtained  the  permission  of  my  father  to  devote 
myself  to  the  study  of  architecture,  and  If  I  have, 
to  some  extent,  succeeded  in  my  profession,  I  feel 
grateful  for  that  permission.  Although  unde- 
serving of  this  high  mark  of  your  esteem,  "I  con- 
sidered that  I  had  no  greater  right  than  your- 
selves of  being  a  protector  of  my  own  honour  ; 
and  as  you  have  chosen  to  confirm  the  award  of 
the  Council  with  regard  to  this  year's  medal,  I 
felt  at  liberty  to  accept  the  medal,  and  I  shall 
value  the  honour  to  the  end  of  my  life.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  kindness  of  Her  Majesty  in  approving 
of  your  act.  Sir  Gilbert  t-cott  has  alluded  to  the 
large  number  of  my  family  who  have  followed 
one  branch  or  other  of  the  fine  arts,  and  I  feel 
grateful  that  we  have  attained  some  measure  of 
success.  I  only  hope  that  many  of  their  works  may 
not  be  judged  by  a  future  generation  quite  so 
harshly  as  by  the  present.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Horace  Jones  :  Allow  me  to  say  that  the 
vote  with  respect  to  the  presentation  of  the  Medal 
to  Mr.  Wyatt  was  as  unanimous  in  tho  Council  as 
it  was  here.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Institute  Medals  and  Prizes. 
The  Soane  Medallion  (with  the  sum  of  £50 
under  the  usual  condition  that  it  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  foreign  travel  and  study)  was 
presented  to  Mr.  W.  Frame,  10,  Young-street, 
Kensington-square  (a  pupil  of  Mr.  Bui-ges)  for  his 
design  for  a  public  hail.*  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in 
presenting  the  medallion,  said  ho  was  not  able  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  other 
designs  sent  in  by  competitors  for  this  medallion, 
but  he  must  say  that  ho  thought  very  highly  of 
Mr.  Frame's  designs,  and  had  great  pleasure  in 
handing  the  prize  to  him,  as  he  wasevidently  fully 
entitled  to  it.  A  medal  of  merit  was  also  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  F.  C.  Deshon  for  his  design  for  a 
public  ball. 

The  Institute  Silve?:  Medal,  with  five  guineas, 
for  a  complete  set  of  drawings  illustrative  of 
some  old  building  which  had  not  been  illustrated 
before,  or  only  partially  so,  was  presented  to 


*  Mr.  Frame's  design  was  published  in  the  Building 
News,  for  April  11  last. 


Mr.  Alexander  H.  Kersey,  of  Kingswood  Lodge, 
Lowisham,  for  his  drawings  of  S.  Mary's  Abbey, 
Malton,  Yorkshire.  It  was  announced  tliat  Mr. 
Korsoy  had  sent  in  no  loss  than  seventeen 
mounted  drawings,  which  were  considered  by  tho 
judges  to  bo  of  very  great  merit.  In  the  same 
competition  modals  of  merit  were  presented  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Garratt,  of  15,  Princo's-row,  Buck- 
ingham Palace-road,  for  his  drawings  illustrating 
S.  Mary's  Abbey,  Lilloshall,  Shropshire  ;  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Hill,  Associate,  of  22,  George-street,  Cork, 
for  his  set  of  drawings  illustrating  Cor  mac's 
Chapel,  Cashol  ;  *  and  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Marvin  for 
his  drawings  of  Bayham  Abbey.f 

Mr.  EastlaivB  stated  that  in  this  competition, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Eastwood,  of  77,  Chancery-lane,  had 
acquitted  himself  so  creditably  with  his  drawings 
of  S.  Mary's  Abbey.  Lilloshall,  Shropshire,  that, 
although  he  had  failed  to  carry  off  tho  modal, 
the  adjudicators  recommended  that  he  should  be 
presented  with  a  medal  of  merit.  This  was  duly 
presented  by  the  President. 

The  Essay  Prize. — A  medal  of  merit  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Alfred  Jowers,  Associate,  for  his 
essay  on  "  Modern  Architectural-Art  Criticism." 

The  Voluntary  ARCinTscTURAL  Examination. 

Mr.  Eastlaicb  announced  tho  results  of  the 
Architectural  Examination,  just  concluded, 
which  appear  to  be  very  encouraging.  There 
were  twenty  candidates,  five  for  tho  Class  of 
Proficiency,  and  fifteen  for  the  Preliminary  Ex- 
amination.   The  following  gentlemen  passed  : — 

Class  of  Proficiency  (Artistic  Section). — 
Messrs.  H.  G.  McLachlan,  F.  P.  Johnson,  Hugh 
H.  Stannus,  and  J.  W.  Rounthwaite. 

Class  of  Proficiency  (Scientific  Section). — 
Messrs.  Josiah  Condor,  F.  P.  Johnson,  Hugh  H. 
Stannus^  and  J.  W.  Rounthwaite. 

Preliminary  Eramination. — The  following  gen- 
tlemen passed  the  Preliminary  Examination  :— 
Messrs.  W.  C.  Field,  H.  Branch,  John  Cowell,  0. 
T.  Holmes,  H.  M.  Mavor,  W.  W.  Roberts,  R.  T. 
Condor,  H.  W.  Moore,  W.  J.  N.  Millard,  H.  R. 
Perry,  L.  T.  Waller,  and  W.  S.  .Jackson. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Haywaed,  of  Liverpool,  then  read  a 
paper  on 

Health  and  Comfort  in  House-Building. 

This  paper  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
read  by  Dr.  Hayward  more  than  a  year  ago  be- 
fore the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  and 
which  we  published  in  the  Building  News  for 
March  8th,  1872.  %  Dr.  Hayward,  in  his  paper 
read  before  the  Institute  on  Monday  evening  last, 
maintained  that  the  duties  of  the  architectural 
and  medical  professions  meet  in  the  art  of  house- 
building, and  that  it  is  therefore  advisable  that 
architects  and  medical  men  should  oocasionally 
discuss  together  the  requirements  involved  in 
this  art.  Also  that  they  should  combine  to  educate 
the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute 
necessity  that  every  house  and  room  should  be 
properly  and  permanently  ventilated.  After  a  few 
remarks  on  the  best  position,  aspect,  and  prospect 
of  house,  the  size,  number,  and  the  position  of 
the  windows,  doors,  and  fireplaces.  Dr.  Hayward 
stated  that  the  main  necessity  of  house-building 
was  ventilation,  and  that  whatever  else  was  un- 
done, this  should  be  attended  to  ;  whatever  else 
was  left  imperfect,  this  should  be  made  perfect 
and  complete,  and  it  should  include  the  whole 
house,  and  be  self-acting  and  inexpensive.  It 
should  not  be  "  single-room "  ventilation,  but 
must  include  the  whole  house  in  one  harmonious 
sheme,  and  in  order  to  do  do  this  there  must  be 
provided  a  permanently  heated  abstracting  flue, 
in  size  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  house,  and 
large  enough,  and  of  sufficient  abstracting  power, 
to  empty  the  whole  house  once  every  twenty 
minutes — i.e.,  three  times  in  an  hour.  Ther^ 
must  be  a  special  opening  into  the  central  lobby 
on  the  ground  floor  for  the  direct  admission  of 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  fresh  air,  and  that  this 
opening  must  be  protected  by  shutters  to  regulate 
tlae  quantity  according  to  the  number  of  rooms, 
and  with  hot-water  pipes  to  regulate  the  tem- 
perature, according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  fresh  air  in  the  lobbies  should,  if 
possible,  be  kept  at  a  temperature  ranging 
from  60°  to  65°.  Each  room  should  have  a 
special  inlet  from  tho  warmed  air  lobby,  large 
enough  to  admit  every  twenty  minutes  a  quantity 
of  air  equal  to  the  whole  cubic  contents  of 
the  room.  In  or  near  the  ceiling  of  each  room 
and  each  watercloset,  and  from  each  gaselier  in 

*  Published  in  the  Building  News  for  May  9  last, 
t  Given  in  BciLDiNa  News  for  May  2. 
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tho  house,  there  must  bo  an    opening  large 
enough  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  whole  air  of 
the  room  every  twenty  minutes.    To  these  open- 
ings must  be  adapted  a  tube,  which  must  run  up 
an  inner  wall,  and  terminate  in  a  drum  or  cham- 
ber at  the  top  of  tho  hviuse.     Each  room,  eich 
water-closet,  and  each  gaselier  in  tho  house  must 
have  a  separate  tube  to  this  chamber,  and  this 
chamber  must  terminate  in  one  common  outlet  or 
flue — a  common  abstraction  flue  — and  this  must 
bo  kept  permanently  heated,  which  may  be  done 
for  a  very  small  permanent  cost  by  a  gas-light,  or 
a  few  coils  of  the  warming-apparatus  pipe,  or 
for    no   permanent  cost   whatever  by  bring- 
ing   it   down  to    below  the  kitchen  firo,  up 
behind  tho  firo,  and  round  the  smoke  flue,  and 
terminating  it  near  the  top  of  the  chimney.  In 
this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  a  house  be 
successfully  ventilated  and  warmed,  an  1  made 
healthy  and  comfortable.    Dr.  Hayward  argued 
that  the  air  of  almost  all  the  well-built  modern 
bouses  is  necessarily  foul  and  loaded  with  effuvia 
from  the  di'ains,  in  winter  at  least,  because  tho 
well-made  and  tightly-fitting  doors  and  windows 
make  it  easier  for  the  fires  of  the  house  to  draw 
air  from  the  waterclosot  window  when  this  is  open 
than  from  any  other  source,  and  even  when  the 
watercloset  window   is   shut,   it  is  very  easy 
for  them  to  draw  air  out  of  the  drains,  which, 
in  fact,  they  do  ;  and  besides,  in  such  houses, 
the    opening    and   shutting    of   tho   doors  of 
the  rooms  always  pulls  up    air   out   of  the 
drains.  The  only  remedy  for  this  ovil  is  an  ample 
opening  direct  from  the  outer  air  into  the  lobby. 
He  stated  that  our  present  badly-constructed,  iU- 
ventilated  houses  were  the  cause  of  much  dete- 
rioration of  health  and  of  much  absolute  disease — 
— such   as  neuralgia,   rheumatism,  bronchitis, 
asthma,    consumption,    heart-disease,  typhoid 
fever,  &c.,  and  render  many  mild  diseases  severe 
and   many  curable  diseases  incurable,  besides 
causing  the  increase  and  spread  of  all  infoetious 
diseases,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  health  of  all 
nurses  and  attendants  on  the  sick.  Dr.  H  ay  ward's 
paper,  which  was  of  great  length,  was  illustrated 
by  large  drawings  of  his  house  in  Liverpool,  built 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  advocated.  The 
scheme,  he  said,  had  been  proved  to  be  complete, 
perfect,  and  successful  by  four  years  and  a  half's 
residence  and  observation,  and  by  absolute  scien- 
tific experiments  with  thermometers  and  anemo- 
meters placed  in   different  lobbies,  rooms,  and 
flues,  and  the  details  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished.   Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  there 
was  hardly  any  discussion. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Dr.  Hayward  for  his  paper.  While  it  was  im- 
possible to  over-rate  the  importance  of  tho  sub- 
ject which  had  been  treated  of,  he  thought  that 
for  ordinary  purposes  such  a  plan  of  ventilation 
as  that  advocated  by  Dr. Hayward  was  impractica- 
ble, although  there  was  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Hay- 
ward's  system  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of 
any  in  its  results.  Every  one  who,  like  Dr.  Hay- 
ward, practically  investigated  this  subject  was  a 
public  benefactor,  and  this  was  tiue  of  Dr.  Hay- 
ward, who,  however,  in  Mr.  Wyatt's  opinion,  had 
not  solved  this  diflacult  problem. 

Mr.  E.  Roberts  having  made  a  few  remarks 
which  were  inaudible  to  the  reporters, 

Mr.  A.  Payne  asked  whether  Dr.  Hayward's 
system  had  been  carried  out  in  any  other  houses 
than  the  one  referred  to,  and  whether  it  had  been 
applied  to  any  public  buildings,  and  with  what 
success. 

Dr.  Hayward,  in  reply,  .said  that  the  house  of 
Dr.  Drysdale,  at  Liverpool,  who  bad  given 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  was  built  almost 
wholly  in  accordance  with  tbe  principles  he  had 
laid  down  as  necessary  for  complete  success,  and 
other  houses  had  since  been  built  in  which  some 
of  the  details  of  his  plan  had  been  adopted,  and 
others  rejected,  with  but  partial  success.  Ths 
system  in  its  entirety  had  not  yet  been  applied 
to  any  public  building,  although,  practically, 
the  system  of  ventilation  carried  out  some  years 
since  at  the  Houso  of  Commons  was  essentially 
the  same,  though  wanting  in  what  he  considered 
some  important  details. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Saturday  afternoon  last  .some  of  tbe  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  visited  tho  works 
of  Messrs.  Moreland  and  Son,  engineers  and  iron 
girder  manufacturers.  No.  3,  Old-street,  S.  Luke's. 
This  firm  has  now  in  hand  a  large  number  of 
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CTirders  for  De  Keyser's  new  Royal  Hotel,  at  tlio 
Blaokfriars  end  of  tho  Thames  Embankment.  On 
account  of  tbo  viait  tho  machinery  was  kept  in 
motion,  and  the  m6a|i-cmainod  at  woi-k,  until  five 
o'clock.  An  ada<iuate  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
machinery  is  now  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  wrought-iron  girders  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  a  visit  to  such  works  as  those  of  Messrs. 
Moreland.    The  machines  that  attracted  the  most 
attention  wore  jjerhaps  the  riveting  machines. 
Tho  red-liot  rivets  being  put  through  tho  plates 
and  angle-irons  which  form  the  girdoi',  are  in- 
stantaneously compressed  between  tho  jaws  of 
tho  machine  by  one  stroke   of   the  piston  or 
"  pusher,"  an  ingenious  system  of  gearing  keep- 
ing the  girdor  suspended  in  the  air  all  the  time, 
■the  height  of  the  girder  being  rapidly  regulated 
and  adjusted  to  a  nicety  by  a  lover  in  connection 
■with  a  steam  crane,  and  which  lever  is  worked 
by  the  man  who  presides  at  the  machine.  The 
girder  is    also  readily  moved   in   a  lateral 
•direction,   as  it  is   suspended  from  a  small- 
wheeled  carriage  which   runs  on  rails  above, 
motion  being  easily    and    rapidly  imparted 
to  the  carriage  by  means  of  a  heavy  endless 
chain  passing  over  a  iiy- wheel,  and  worked  by  a 
labourer.    Thus  the  largest  wrought-iron  girders 
are  quickly  riveted  together,  there  being  only 
two  men  to   each  machine.     The  punching 
machines  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  the 
visitors  witnessed  the  punching  of  holes  Tin.  in 
diameter  in  jjin.  iron  plates,  besides  the  punching 
of  ordinary  rivet-holes.    An  ingenious  iron-plate 
bending  machine  was  next  noticed,  and  the 
visitors  passed  on  to  the  smiths'  shops,  where 
several  large   weldings  were  witnessed.  The 
various  machines  and  processes  were  described 
by  Mr.  Eichard  Moreland,  jun.,  Mr.  Thomson,  the 
■manage!-,  and  Mr.  Smith,  the  general  foreman  of 
works,  and  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
afternoon  was  spent  by  the  visitors. 

Yesterday  (Thursday)  afternoon,  the  members 
visited  Messrs.  Powell's  well-known  glass-works 
at  Whitefriars.  We  shall  give  some  particulars 
of  this  visit  in  our  next. 


quired  for  thoroughly  seasoning,  &o.  (and  much 
is  involved  in  "&c,"),  and,  after  all,  and  what  is 
very  important  to  the  builder,  a  fair  profit  on  the 
outlay.  If  people,  who  grumble  at  their  builder's 
bills,  only  practically  understood  the  matter, 
they  would  sometimes  wonder  at  his  modera- 
tion. 

No  one  seems  to  be  laying  in  large  stocks. 
When  the  rise  first  took  place,  there  was  indeed 
a  tendency  to  panic  in  certain  quarters,  which  was 
taken  advantage  of  abroad.  Now,  buyer-s,  simply 
wait  or  invest  as  little  as  possible,  and  tho  re- 
sult it  requires  no  prophet  to  predict. 

Between  Messrs.  Churchill  and  Son's  pub- 
lished prices  on  May  3rd  and  .Tune  3rd,  there  is 
little  difference,  so  far  as  building-wood  is  con- 
cerned, except  in  pitch-pine  planks,  which 
quoted  at  £13.  10s.  to  £14.  lOs.  in  May,  rise  in 
June  to  £15.  lOs.  to  £1«.  lOs.,  the  pitch  pine 
timber  remaining  in  June  as  in  the  previous 
month,  viz.,  from  80s.  to  90s.  per  load.  Pitch 
pine  has  long  been  sold  very  cheap,  and  there  is 
every  probability  of  its  coming  into  further  use. 

It  is  fortunate  for  consumers  of  wood  that 
freights  are  not  rising,  nor  likely  to  rise.  They 
are  quoted  as  follows : — Quebec  £4.  10s.  per 
standard  for  deals,  and  £1-1  19s.  for  timber ; 
Dantzig,  IGs. ;  Sweden,  503.  to'57s.  Gd. ;  Finland, 
52s.  6d.  to65s. 

The  last  quotations  of  wood  in  common  use 
by  the  building  trade  are  as  follows  : — 

Archangel  yellow      ...  £14  10    0  to  £15  10  0 
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in  teaching ;  and  all  sorts  of  appliances  apper- 
taining to  the  advancement  of  sanitary  science, 
the  promotion  of  education,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  health  and  domestic  comfort  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Tho  E.thibition  will  be  open  to 
exhibitors  from  all  parts,  and  the  management 
will  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Com- 
mittee. A  merely  nominal  charge  will  be  made  for 
space  and  admission — just  suffi  dent  to  cover  the 
costs  of  preparation  and  defraying  the  working 
expenses. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  TIMBER  TRADE. 

IT  is  gratifying  to  know  that  although  high 
prices  are  still  maintained,  there  is  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  a  further  advance.  Until 
more  is  known  of  the  extent  of  the  summer  im 
portations,  prices  will  probably  rule  about  the 
Same  as  during  the  past  three  months.    The  dock 
deliveries  exceed  the  usual  average,  but  as  it  is 
the  nature  of  the  timber-trade  to  progress,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  average  would  have  been 
still  further  exceeded  had  not  high  prices  checked 
the  demand.    Importers  will  not  order  from  the 
foreign  houses  so  freely  as  in  ordinary  times,  and 
consumers  only  buy   "fi-om  hand   to  mouth." 
That  year  by  year  the  cost  of  wood  abroad  is  en- 
hanced,  is  certainly  true  ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
nothing  to  justify  the  enormous  rise  which  has 
lately  taken  place  abroad.     It  is  quite  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  timber-merchants  on  this  side  of 
the  water  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  for,  in 
olden  times,  when  the  duty  on  timber  and  deal 
was  very  heavy,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
■chequer's  Budget  was  anxiously  awaited  by  the 
Building  Trade,  a  reduction  of  the  duty  was  in 
variably  followed  by  a  more  than  corresponding 
rise  abroad.    Without  denying  to  the  foreign 
merchant  his  right  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
price  for  his  goods,  it  may  be  very  safely  assumed 
that  he  has  been  latelyraising  the  price  to  his  own 
detriment.     In  looking  over  the  circulars  pub 
lished  by  some  eminent  firms,  the  reader  is  struck 
by  such  observations  as  these  :  '•  The  higher  im- 
port cost  of  all  sawn  wood  had  chocked  the  usual 
prompt  realisation  of  the  ordinai-y  battens  and  of 
the  flooring-boards  of  Norway."     "  Very  little 
progress  in  selling."   "  The  market  has  been  very 
quiet."  "  There  has  only  been  a  moderate  de 
mand."    "No  sales  have  been  reported  ;"  and  so 
on.    No  doubt,  in  many  instances,  the  reverse  if 
said  of  particular  kinds   of  wood,    the  well- 
known   scarcity   of   which   and    the  constant 
-demand    for    them     here,  making  prices  at 
high  rates     easily    obtainable.     Quebec  pine, 
for    instance,    and      S.     John    spruce,  will 
■command  high  prices  for  a  long  time  lo  come 
but  the  quotation  of  £23  to  £25  for  first  quality 
bright  of  the  former  is  far  too  high  for  it  to  b 
permanent,  and  this  is  quoted  as  the  wholesal 
price.    Then  to  it  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
carriage  from  the  docks,  the  labour  of  stacking 
it,  the  interest  of  money  during  the  time  re- 
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Petei'sburgh 
Wyburg  „ 
Quebec  1st  bright 
„     2nd  floated  . 
„     2nd  bright  , 
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John  spruce 
„  battens 
Floating  boards  per) 
square  of  lin. : — j" 
First  yellow 
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Second  qualities 

The  prices  are  very  reassuring.  They  prove, 
in  comparison  with  quotations  three  months  old, 
that  tho  worst  is,  in  all  probability,  passed,  and 
the  result  of  fresh  importations  will  excite  no 
apprehension  of  a  further  advance.  The  same 
state  of  things  is  observable  at  all  the  principal 
ports,  and  consumers  are  everywhere  adopting 
the  same  principle,  of  buying  just  what  they 
want  and  no  more.  If  such  a  wise  course  is  per- 
sisted in,  we  may  look  for  large  arrivals  and 
more  reasonable  prices  before  long. 


SANITARY  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


IN  connection  with  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
to  bo  held  at  Norwich  from  the  1st  to  the 
8th  of  October  next,  there  will  be  an  Exhibition 
of  Educational,  Sanitary,  and  Domestic  Appli- 
ances, based  on  the  experiment  which  proved  so 
successful  at  Leeds  in  1871.  The  large  and 
spacious  Drill  Hall  has  been  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  Social  Science  Association  (with  the 
sanction  of  the  Government),  by  the  command- 
ing officer.  The  object  of  the  Exhibition  is  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  public  generally, 
and  particularly  those  who  are  interested  in 
social,  sanitary,  and  educational  questions,  the 
latest  scientific  appliances  for  improving  the 
public  health  and  promoting  education.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned : — All  matters  relating 
to  house  construction,  connected  with  which  are 
building  materials,  light,  warming,  ventilation, 
and  interior  ornamentation ;  flues,  fire-places, 
stoves,  boilers,  furnaces,  gas  apparatus ;  cis- 
terns, baths,  piping;  filters,  fountains,  lava- 
tories, and  all  things  connected  with  the 
supply  and  use  of  water;  drain-pipes,  tubes, 
sinks,  traps,  troughs,  closets,  urinals,  filters ; 
and  all  plans,  diagrams,  sections,  models, 
and  specimens  of  sewage  and  drainage  contri- 
vances ;  cooking  apparatus  and  food-manufac- 
turing machines,  culinary  utensils,  specimens 
of  food  adulterations,  condensed  fluids,  pre- 
served meats,  light  and  cooling  beverages ; 
disinfectants,  deodorants,  antiseptics,  and  other 
things  relating  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and 
preservation  of  health;  hygiene  in  clothing  and 
dress ;  plans  and  models  of  school-buildings, 
forms,  desks,  books,  maps,  and  other  articles  used 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  ALEXANDRA 
PALACE. 

ORE  than  five  years  ago  *  we  recorded  the 
completion  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  which 
the  Princess  of  Wales  was  then  expected  shortly 
to  open.  The  building  had  been  commenced  in 
1863  by  a  company  formed  to  remove  to  Muswell- 
hill  the  Exhibition  building  which  Parliament 
declined  to  purchase.  This  company  became  in- 
volved in  financial  difficulties,  and  from  the 
same  reason  a  second  company  which  was  started 
to  relieve  the  first  of  its  liabilities  and  to  com- 
plete the  palace,  failed  to  accomplish  its  object. 
Mr.  Fuller's  Tontine  project  also  fell  through, 
and  ten  years  elapsed  from  the  commencement 
of  the  building  to  its  successful  opening  under 
the  auspices  of  the  present  company. 

The  building  was  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Meeson  and  Johnson,  and  the  spacious 
park  in  which  it  stood  is  over  250  acres  in 
extent.  The  principal  features  of  the  palace 
were  its  splendid  dome,  170ft. 'in  diameter,  and 
220ft.  high,  in  the  centre  transept,  with  a  couple 
of  lofty  octagonal  towers  at  either  end,  one  main 
nave  over  900ft.  in  length,  and  three  cross 
transepts  tho  middle  one  350ft.  long,  and  the 
two  end  ones  each  300ft.  long.  The  orchestra 
was  seated  for  1,000  singers,  exclusive  of  space 
for  instrumentalists.  The  size  of  the  organ  may 
be  conceived  from  the  fact  that  two  steam- 
engines  of  12-horse  power  each  were  necessary  to 
blow  the  bellows,  and  the  central  and  largest  pipe 
was  40ft.  long  by  2ft.  in  diameter.  The  concert- 
hall  in  the  north-west  transept,  had  an  audi- 
torium which  could  seat  3,000  people,  while 
the  theatre  in  the  south-east  transept  could  seat 
9,000  to  10,000,  and  its  stage  was  the  largest 
and  about  the  finest  appointed  in  the  kingdom. 

Thanks  to  the  carelessness  of  some  plumbers 
engaged  in  the  repair  of  the  leadwork  of  the 
roof  of  the  great  dome,  preparatory  to  its  being 
gilt  externally,  the  building  was,  in  a  few  hours, 
destroyed  by  fire  on  Monday.  The  utter  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  means  at  hand  to  stay  the  progress 
of  the  flames  rendered  all  chance  of  saving  the 
building  hopeless.  Within  twenty  minutes  from 
its  commencement,  the  fire  had  reached  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  and  shortly  after  the  great 
dome  fell,  with  a  crash,  into  the  nave.  Fortu- 
nately, the  valuable  collection  of  pictures  was 
saved,  and  the  loss  of  life  is  small  iu  comparison 
with  that  which  might  well  have  ta:c\'u  place.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  inquiry  which  is  to  be 
instituted  into  the  cause  of  the  fire  will  result  in 
the  avoidance,  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  build- 
ing, of  several  objectionable  features  which  ap- 
pear to  have  facilitated  its  rapid  destruction ; 
notably  the  large  quantity  of  woodwork  in  the 
interioi-,  and  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  papier- 
mache'  and  canvas  liningof  the  dome.  As  regards 
the  oaiise  of  the  fire,  nothing  we  suppose  that  can 
be  said  will  ever  prevent  the  recurrence  of  acts 
of  stupidity  similar  to  that  which  nine  months 
since  nearly  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral.  Notwithstanding  the  ease 
with  which  such  accidents  may  be  prevented  by 
the  adoption  of  a  simple  wire-gauze  guardf  for 
the  protection  of  any  firepot  used  on  the  roofs  of 
buildings,  we  must,  until  it  is  made  a  penal 
offence  to  burn  down  a  church  or  palace,  be  con- 
tent to  anticipate  the  constant  repetition  of  such 
instances  of  foolhardiness  which  more  than  three 
hundred  years  ago  destroyed  the  unrivalled  spire 
of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  ;  which  in  1840  partially 
burnt  down  York  Minster,  and  the  last  of  which 
has  now  robbsd  the  people  of  the  metropolis  of  a 
magnificent  holiday  resort,  where,  in  spite  of 
many  difficulties,  everything  appeared  to  have 
been  thought  of  except  the  most  ordinary  pre- 
cautions against  the  enemy  whose  attack  was  most 
to  be  expected. 


*  BuiLDiNO  News,  Nov.  1  18  p.  791. 
t  SeeBuUiDiNe  News,  Sept.  6, 1872,  p.  191 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

IIALI.  AND   STA1KCA8E  AT  80LNA. 

We  f^\vo  viow  of  tho  hiill  and  staircaao  at 
Solna,  near  Roohampton,  tlio  rosidonco  of  Thors- 
ton  Nordonfolt,  Esq.,  ono  of  tho  CommiHsionors 
for  Swodou  to  tho  Annual  International  Exhihi- 
tions.  Tho  whole  of  tho  staireaso  and  paneling 
of  hall  is  oxecutod  in  pine,  stained  a  dark,  rich 
brown  colour,  and  varnished.  Tho  chimney-pioco 
is  of  Amorioau  walnut,  with  fossil  marble  jambs 
and  fondor,  the  firo-placo  having  tilo  sides  and 
hoarth.  The  floor  of  hall  is  of  oak,  stained  dark, 
with  parquet  border.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Bayes  and  Ramago,  builders,  of  May- 
fair,  and  tho  staircase  window  is  fillod  with 
stained-glasa  painted  by  Mr.  Cook,  all  under  tho 
snporintendenco  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  of  39,  Great 
Marlborough-stroet,  from  whoso  drawing  (exhi- 
bited in  the  Royal  Academy  of  1872)  the  viow 
is  taken.  This  house  is  an  indication  of  tho 
revival  of  art  as  applied  to  household  tasto,  the 
■whole  of  the  internal  fittings,  furniture,  and 
decoration  having  been  most  carefully  worked 
out  from  drawings  by  tho  architect,  designed  in 
the  stylo  of  old  English  work,  and  adapted  to 
suit  tho  requirements  of  a  modern  country 
residence. 

KATIONAL  HOSPITAL    FOR    INCnRABLES,  COWLEY 
S.  JOHN,  NEAR  OXFORD. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  hospital  was  laid 
by  H.R.H.  Prince  Leopold,  on  the  Gth  of  last 
month,  and  is  intended  to  offer  a  well-regulated 
home  to  such  persons  as,  being  afHicted  with 
incurable  disease,  are  unablo  to  find  elsewhere 
the  comforts  which  they  require,  and  especially 
■when  their  relations  can  contribute  some  small 
payment,  to  assist  in  providing  for  them  the 
necessary  attendance  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  obtained  without  much  expense.  While  equal 
attention  will  be  paid  to  sufferers  of  every 
denomination  or  creed,  the  chai-acter  of  the 
Institution  will  be  strictly  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  chapel  of  the  Institution  will 
also  be  a  Chapel-of-Ease  to  the  district.  The 
advantage  to  the  patients  accruing  from  this 
arrangement  will  be  very  great,  as  it  will  afford 
them  the  cheerful  consciousness  of  worshipping 
along  with  others  who  are  not  afflicted  as  them- 
selves, and  of  hearing  instruction  from  the  pulpit 
■without  the  feeling  that  they  are  being  preached 
at  as  a  special  class,  whose  circumstances  being 
■well  known  to  the  clergyman,  suggest  to  him  a 
different  line  of  teaching  from  ■what  would  be 
given  to  a  parochial  congregation.  Any  patient 
■who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
■will  be  allowed  to  receive,  at  stated  times,  the 
visits  of  a  minister  of  his  own  denomination,  if 
he  express  a  wish  to  that  effect.  Several  of 
the  eminent  medical  men  of  Oxford  have  volun- 
teered their  services  to  the  Institution. 

One  half  of  the  building  is  intended  for  male 
patients,  and  the  other  half  for  female ;  the  small 
wards,  numbered  2  on  plan,  will  be  so  arranged 
that  by  the  opening  of  shutters  the  patients  will 
be  able  to  see  and  hear  the  services  without 
leaving  their  rooms ;  there  will  be  similar  wards 
on  the  first-floor,  immediately  over  them. 

The  buildings  will  not  be  placed  due  east  and 
west,  as  the  introduction  of  the  church  on  the 
ground  plan  implies,  but  will  be  so  placed  that 
none  of  the  living-rooms  will  have  a  northern 
aspect,  but  that  all  shall  have  the  sun  on  them 
some  time  during  the  day. 

Probably  not  less  than  £50,000  will  be  re- 
q'uired  for  the  completion  of  the  building,  but  it 
will  be  carried  on  gradually  as  the  funds  may 
allow.  The  contract  for  the  first  portion,  now 
being  erected,  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Honor 
and  Castle,  of  Oxford,  Mi-.  C.  Buckeridgo,  of 
20,  Prince's-street,  Cavendish-square,  London, 
being  the  architect. 

References  to  Ground  Plan. — 1,  church ;  2, 
wards  looking  into  church  ;  3,  house-surgeon  ; 
4,  waiting-room ;  5,  dispensary  ;  6,  stores  ;  7, 
patients'-rooms ;  8,  common-rooms  ;  9,  lady 
warden;  10,  waiting-room;  11,  lady  ■warden's 
servant ;  12,  nurses'  rooms  ;  13,  ward  sculleries  ; 
14:,  w.c. ;  15,  dining-halls :  16,  kitchen;  17, 
pantries  ;  18,  plate-rooms  ;  19,  sculleries  ;  20, 
larder;  21,  china;  22,  stores;  23,  servants' 
hall ;  24,  staircases ;  25,  bath-rooms. 

NEW  TOWN  HALL,  BOLTON. 

Last  week  we  gave  a  general  account  of  the 
opening  of  this  important  building.  This  week 
we  give  an  illustration  of  the  building,  -with 
ground  and  first-floor  plans.    The  following  de- 


scription has  been  kindly  forwarded  by  tho  archi- 
tects, namely,  Mr.  Wm.  Hill,  of  Leeds,  and  Mr. 

George  Woodhouae,  of  Bolton. 

The  site  of  this  hall  is  admirably  adapted  for 
giving  ofToct  to  the  proportions  of  tho  structure, 
having  on  one  side  tho  old  market-square,  and  a 
largo  open  space  also  at  each  end.  The  building 
covers  an  area  of  3,322  squaro  yards,  exclusive  of 
that  occupied  by  the  steps  to  tho  portico.  Tho 
block  of  the  building  is  a  parallelogram,  almost 
pquaro,  with  a  portico  on  tho  oast  front,  or  the 
side  towards  tho  squaro,  and  similar  projections 
on  each  of  the  other  fronts.  Tho  net  length  of  tho 
oast  front  is  174ft.  and  tlie  net  depth  144ft.  ;  tho 
e.xtreme  dimensions,  including  portieo  and  other 
projections,  being  204ft.  long,  by  177ft.  wide. 

Tho  style  adopted  is  tho  Corinthian,  based  upon 
Grecian  models  ;  and  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
site  each  of  the  four  fronts  are  of  public  import- 
anco,  the  order  is  continued  with  varied  treat- 
ment round  tho  whole  building,  the  inter- 
columniations,  except  portico,  having  two  ranges 
of  windows,  and  tho  entablature  is  surmounted 
by  a  balustrade,  with  vases  on  pedestals  over 
each  column  and  pilaster. 

Tho  east  or  principal  front  has  in  the  centre  a 
handsome  portico,  approached  by  a  bold  flight  of 
steps,  •svith  pedestal  to  upper  portion  at  each  end, 
on  which  lions,  sculptured  in  stone,  are  to  bo  placed. 
The  portico  is  surmounted  by  a  pediment,  which 
is  filled  by  sculpture  executed  by  C-a,lder  Marshall, 
Esq.,  R.A.  The  figures  aro  full  relief  statues,  on 
a  scale  of  8ft.  The  central  figure  represents  Bolton, 
with  a  mural  crown,  holding  a  shield  bearing  the 
borough  arms.  On  her  right  hand  is  Manufacture, 
with  a  distaff,  and  leaning  on  a  bale  of  goods  ; 
near  her  is  a  cylinder  and  wheel;  and  in  the  angle 
is  the  Earth,  pouring  out  her  gifts  from  a  cornu- 
copia, and  a  Negro  boy  bearing  a  basket  of  cotton. 
On  the  loft  hand  of  the  central  figure  is  Commerce 
with  the  Caducous  and  a  helm,  and  in  the  angle 
is  the  Ocean,  and  a  boy  holding  a  boat  by  the 
bows.  Tho  portico  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
loggia.  The  projecting  portion  in  the  centre  of  the 
north  front  has  three-quarter  columns,  and  that 
on  the  south  front  similar  pilasters. 

The  total  height  of  the  fronts,  to  the  top  of  tho 
balustrade,  is  63ft. ;  but  the  great  hall  rises  out  of 
the  centre  to  the  height  of  81ft.,  and  has  at  tho 
four  angles  a  ventilating  turret  10ft.  square,  and 
22ft.  additional  in  height. 

The  tower,  which  stands  over  the  entrance 
vestibule,  and  rises  to  a  total  height  of  500ft.,  is  a 
conspicuous  object  for  miles  around,  and  contains 
a  clock,  with  four  illuminated  dials,  ll|ft.  dia- 
meter, also  bells  to  strike  the  hour  and  chime  the 
quarters. 

The  basement  story  is  faced  with  stone  from  the 
Horwich  quarries,  also  tho  tower  above  the  roof ; 
the  columns  and  pilasters  for  the  east  front  are 
from  Darley  Dale,  the  remainder  of  this  front  is 
of  Halifax  stone ;  the  north  and  south  fronts  are 
of  Huddorsfield,  and  the  west  front  of  Longridge 
stone. 

The  principal  entrance  is  by  the  portico  in  the 
east  front,  and  gives  access  to  a  vestibule  21ft. 
square,  communicating  directly  with  corridors 
10ft.  wide,  on  each  side  and  end  of  the  great  hall, 
giving  continuous  communication  round  the  latter 
and  ready  access  to  the  borough  court,  council- 
chamber,  and  offices  generally.  In  connection 
with  these  are  four  principal  staircases,  placed 
one  at  each  angle,  having  outer  entrances  in  the 
basement  story  and  continued  thence  up  to  the 
first-floor.  In  tho  centre  of  the  north  and  south 
fronts  there  are  also  separate  entrances  and  stair- 
cases, the  latter  extending  only  to  the  principal 
floor. 

The  great  hall  occupies  the  centre  of  the  prin- 
cipal floor,  and  is  placed  parallel  -^vith  the  east 
front;  it  is  112ft.  in  length,  56ft.  wide,  and  56ft. 
in  height.  At  the  south  end  thore  is  a  recess  of 
apsidal  form,  33ft.  by  20ft.,  with  a  semi-domed 
ceiling,  in  which  the  organ,  now  being  con- 
structed by  Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison,  of 
London,  will  be  placed.  There  is  a  gallery  on 
each  side  and  one  end  of  the  hall,  approached 
from  the  corridors  on  the  first  floor,  and  having 
semi-groined  soffits,  supported  by  pilasters.  The 
principal  ceiling  is  flat,  divided  into  bays  by 
bold  moulded  ribs,  but  having  large  coves  at  the 
sides  and  ends,  arcaded  for  the  semi-circular 
lights  above  the  entablature,  tho  latter  being  sup- 
ported by  Corinthian  pilasters,  resting  on  a  dado 
of  parquetry.  Including  the  gallery,  the  great 
hall  will  accommodate  1,800  persons  seated,  for 
the  ingress  and  egress  of  whom  there  is  ample 
provision  by  ten  doors  from  the  principal  floor, 
and  _eight  from  the  gallery,  all  opening  direct 


into  the  spacious  corridors.  Two  retiring-rooms 
aro  provided  under  the  platform. 

Tho  borough  court  is  also  on  the  principal  floor, 
on  tho  west  side  of  and  parallel  with  the  great 
liall;  it  is  51ft.  in  length,  41ft.  wide,  and  37ft. 
in  height.  At  the  south  ond  is  a  recess  for  the 
bench,  and  at  the  other  ond  a  gallery  for  tho 
public,  entered  from  the  first  floor  corridor,  and 
having  underneath  waiting  and  retiring-rooms 
for  jurors. 

On  tho  south  of  the  court  is  tho  magistrates' 
room,  having  doorway  direct  to  tho  bench.  In 
succession  along  the  west  front  aro  a  room  for  the 
magistrates'  clerk  and  one  for  the  clerk  of  tho 
peace  and  borough  prosecutor  conjointly.  On  tho 
south  front  aro  two  rooms  for  barristers  and 
solicitors,  communicating  by  a  balcony  over  the 
central  entrance  in  south.  On  tho  north  of  the 
court  aro  two  rooms  for  witnesses.  In  the  centre 
of  tho  north  front  aro  goneral  ante-room,  gentle- 
men's and  ladies'  retiring-rooms,  with  communi- 
cating balcony  between  the  two  first  named. 

North  of  tho  entrance  vestibule  are  two  offices 
for  the  borough  treasurer,  with  strong-room  at- 
tached. South  of  the  samo  are  three  offices  for 
tho  borough  surveyor.  Connected  with  both 
these  suites  of  offices  are  private  staircases  com- 
municating with  the  basement  story.  On  the 
first  floor,  and  immediately  over  the  entrance 
vestibule,  is  the  mayor's  reception-room,  21ft. 
square,  and  34ft.  high.  In  each  angle  detached 
columns  and  pilasters  support  the  entablature, 
which  is  surmounted  by  boldly  panelled  arcades, 
from  which  spring  a  richly  panelled  ceiling. 

On  the  south  side,  and  in  communication  with 
tho  last-named  room,  is  the  mayor's  dining-room, 
68ft.  by  244ft.,  and  24ft.  high.  At  each  end  a 
recess  is  formed  by  columns  and  pilasters  on  each 
side,  greatly  improving  the  proportions  of  tho 
room,  which  otherwise  might  appear  elongated. 
This  room  has  also  a  continuous  entablature,  with 
coved  and  panelled  ceiling. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  reception-room  are 
three  offices  for  the  town  clerk,  with  strong-room 
attached.  In  connection  with  this  suite  of  offices 
there  is  also  a  large  strong-room  over  the  re- 
ception-room with  private  staircase  to  same. 

The  council-chamber  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
north  front,  and  is  47ft.  by  32ft.,  and  22ft.  high. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  room  is  the  Mayor's  en- 
trance, by  an  arched  porch,  flanked  by  coupled 
pilasters.  At  the  opposite  end  there  is  a  raised 
stage  or  gallery  for  the  public.  Round  the  room 
there  is  a  dado  of  parquetrie  ;  the  side  windows 
have  moulded  arches,  the  opposite  wall  being 
arcaded  to  match.  Over  the  whole  is  an  en- 
tablature, boldly  coved,  -which,  with  the  numerous 
panels  into  which  the  ceiling  is  divided,  produce 
a  rich  effect. 

The  Mayor's  parlour  is  at  the  west  end,  and 
communicating  with  the  chamber  by  the  porch 
before  described. 

Further  west  is  a  committee-room,  and  on  the 
west  front,  separated  from  the  last  named  by  one 
of  the  principal  staircases,  is  another  committee- 
room.  Proceeding  southwards  along  the  west 
corridor,  there  is  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Borough  Court,  and  immediately  adjoining,  the 
grand  jury-room,  communicating  with  a  small 
gallery  or  balcony  on  each  side  of  the  court. 
Beyond  this  is  another  committee-room  and  a  re- 
freshment-room. In  the  centre  of  the  south 
front  are  two  spare  rooms,  which  have  not  yet 
been  appropriated. 

In  the  basement  story  most  of  the  minor  ofiices 
are  arranged,  those  for  the  ■waterworks  being  on 
the  southern  portion  of  the  east  front,  with 
strong-room  and  store  under  the  entrance  vesti- 
bule and  portico.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
east  front  contains  the  Rate  Office  and  Pay  Office 
in  connection  with  Borough  Treasurers'  depart- 
ment. In  the  centre  of  the  north  end  are  two 
offices — one  for  the  Nuisance  Inspectors,  the  other 
for  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Borough 
Analyst.  In  the  north-west  angle  are  dayroom 
and  bedroom  for  the  porter;  also  an  office  for 
tho  Inspector  of  Weights,  &c.  On  the  west  side 
there  are  under  the  Borough  Court  twelve  cells, 
and  separate  yards  for  male  and  female  prisoners  ; 
also  staircase  leading  up  to  the  dock  in  the 
court-room.  Southwards  of  these  are  office  for 
police  clerks,  receiving  office,  and  general  and 
private  offices  for  Chief  Constable.  In  the  centre 
of  the  south  end  are  two  rooms — one  for  the  de- 
tective department,  the  other  for  the  Inspector  of 
Lighting.  Under  tho  great  hall  is  a  large  room 
for  police  parade,  ■with  waiting-room  for  police  at 
one  end ;  also  room  for  heating-apparatus  and 
cooking-kitchen. 
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HISTORIC  ART  STUDIES. 

Br  Dr.  G.  O.  Zerffi. 
Greek  Architecture  at  its  Height. 
(  With  Illustrations.) 

THE  principal  characteristics  of  Classic 
Greek  arcliitecture  were  the  following  : — 
1.  The  constructing  element  was  free,  inde- 
pendent, and  master  of  its  own  form.  2.  The 
temple  served  to  enclose  some  divine  concep- 
tion petrified  in  human  form,  and  was  neither 
the  symbol  of  an  astronomical  nor  of  a  meta- 
physical mystery.  3.  Architecture,  freed 
from  all  .secondary  motives,  became  its  own 
purpose.  Fettered  by  no  hierarchical  influ- 
ences, the  two  conflicting  elements,  the  static 
and  dynamic  forces  in  nature,  Avere  never 
better  and  more  intelligibly  expressed  than  in 
Greek  architecture.  Whatever  tends  towards 
the  centre  of  the  globe  can  only  be  opposed  in 
lines  radiating  from  that  centre.  This  prin- 
ciple is  most  distinctly  brought  out  in  the 
horizontal  architrave  and  the  vertical  sup- 
porting columns.  The  sustained  and  sustain- 
ing elements  are  separated,  and  yet  united  by 
the  capitals  of  the  columns,  which  at  the  same 
time  mark  the  conflict  between  them  with 
clear  simplicity. 

In  all  other  architecturfes  the  wall  is  made 
the  principal  element  of  support ;  but  this  is 
incorrect,  for  the  wall  has  not  only  to  sustain 
but  also  to  enclose  and  to  fill  the  spaces  between 
burden  and  support.  That  the  column  should 
be  free  from  any  secondary  element  is  essential 
to  its  beauty  ;  this  we  unconsciously  feel,  but 
only  learn  to  understand  through  the  study  of 
Greek  Classic  works.  The  simplicity  of 
Greek  architecture  has  led  to  a  severe,  and  at 
the  same  time  correct,  appreciation  of  sym- 
metry and  proportion.  There  miist  be  a  rela- 
tion between  burden  and  support,  for  it  is 
impossible  that  a  thin,  thread-like  column 
should  sustain  a  colossal  block  two  or  three 
tons  in  weight.  The  column  had,  therefore, 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  architrave,  and  the 
architrave  and  pediment  had  to  be  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  supporting  capacity  of 
the  column.  Burden  and  support  could  only 
be  related  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
if  placed  at  right  angles,  as  the  simplest  ex- 
pression of  the  two  conflicting  forms  in  nature. 
The  frieze  was  formed  by  the  projecting  beams 
of  the  roof,  which,  with  the  alternating  squares, 
the  metopes,  produced  eurithmy.  The  frieze 
again  terminated  in  the  projecting  corona, 
which  harmoniously  finished  the  edifice.  The 
columns  and  the  roof  alone  could  not  form  a 
perfect  enclosure,  and,  therefore,  walls  were 
also  used  by  the  Greeks.  These  walls  were 
placed  in  straight  lines  at  right  angles ;  be- 
cause, if  raised  at  an  acute  or  obtuse  angle,  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  would  have  been  pro- 
duced. Columns  and  walls  were  never  placed 
at  random  in  Greek  Classic  architecture.  The 
column  was  never  deprived  of  its  isolated 
position,  and  was  never  used  as  superfluous 
ornament  of  a  wall.  We  can  study  the  genial 
and  youthful  life  of  the  Greeks  in  their  temples. 
Under  the  prostyles  and  amphiprostyles — 
the  single  and  double  rows  of  columns — men 
could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  free  and 
happy.  The  people  were  only  partly  confined 
in  their  temples;  they  were  always  in  close 
union  with  nature.  Wherever  the  Greek 
turned  he  saw  the  bright  sun,  the  undulating 
wooded  hills,  or  the  distant  sea ;  and  the  blue 
ether  surrounded  his  temples  with  a  halo  of 
ideal  brightness  and  beauty. 

When  Athens  was  raised  to  the  supreme 
rule,  the  Athenians  commenced  rebuilding 
their  sanctuaries  which  had  been  pillaged  by 
the  Persians.  After  Themistokles  had  fortified 
the  Akropolis  and  the  harbour  with  powerful 
walls,  Kimon  directed  his  attention  to  beauti- 
fying the  abode  of  art,  science,  and  philosophy. 
The  small  but  elegantly  finished  temple  of 
Nike  Apteros  (see  Fig.  1)  was  probably 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  double  vic- 
tory on  the  Eurj'medon,  in  the  year  469  B.C. 
(see  Fig.  12,  and  (I  in  Fig.  13,  for  the  posi- 
tion).   This  beautiful  temple  was  destroyed 


by  the  Turks  in  the  17th  century,  and  a  bat- 
tery erected  in  its  place  ;  but  it  has  recently 
been  restored.  It  formed  the  artistic  apex  of 
the  southern  side  of  the  Akropolis.  The 
temple,  which  was  only  27ft.  long  by  18ft. 
broad,  was  dedicated  to  the  wingless  goddess 
of  victory,  and  stood  on  a  high  sub-structure, 
an  exquisite  model  of  a  tetrastylos  amphi- 
prostjdos  in  the  Ionic-Attic  style.  The  forms 
were  rather  heavy  and  compressed,  and  the 
Entasis  very  marked.  Of  the  excellent 
scidptures  ornamenting  the  frieze  we  gave  a 
specimen  in  Fig.  12  of  the  illustrations  to  the 
Building  News  of  the  16th  May,  1873,  and 
assigned  them  to  a  period  when  the  Perilclcan 
spirit  of  peace  had  already  fled,  and  other 
feelings  inspired  the  artists.  The  temple  of 
Theseus  (sec  Figs. — 2,  elevation ;  3,  ground- 
plan;  11,  frieze  and  corona;  18,  capital;  and 
19,  details)  which  was  commenced  under  tlie 
administration  of  Kimon,  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  monuments  of  Greek  antiquity.  It 
was,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ground-plan,  a 
peripteros  consisting  of  six  columns  in  front 
and  back  and  13  at  the  sides,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  noblest  works  in  the 
Doric-Attic  style.  An  harmonious  symmetry 
pervades  the  whole  of  this  temple.  The  di- 
mensions are  moderate — ioft.  broad  by  10-lft. 
long.  It  is  provided  with  a  pronaos  and 
posticum.  The  average  distance  between  the 
columns  was  If,  and  their  height  5j 
modules,  taking  the  diameter  as  unit. 
The  Echinus  (see  Fig.  18)  is  sharp, 
yet  moderate  in  its  projection,  and  power- 
fully connects  burden  and  support.  The 
temple  of  ApoUo  Epiliurios  at  Bassse,  ncai' 
Phigalia  in  Arkadia,  erected  from  the  plans  of 
Iktinos,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  shows 
the  predominance  of  the  Attic  style  on  the 
Peloponnessus  (see  Figs. — 4,  front  elevation ; 
o,  ground-plan ;  7,  capitals  of  interior 
columns  ;  10,  capital  in  a  primitive  Korin- 
thian  style ;  and  16,  column  of  Peristyle). 
The  front  elevation  greatly  resembles  that  of 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  but  the  ground-plan 
varies  considerably  in  its  dimensions.  Pro- 
vided with  a  pronaos  and  posticum,  and  a 
Doric  peristyle,  it  is  elongated,  has  15  columns 
on  the  sides,  6  in  front,  and  is  125ft.  long, 
whilst  the  breadth  is  only  47ft.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  in  the  building  is  the 
Hypmthron.  Five  pillars  with  Ionic  capitals 
(see  Fig.  7)  served  to  support  the  roof  in  the 
interior  of  the  Cella.  The  capital  (Fig.  10)  is 
undoubtedly  of  Assyro-Egyptian  pattern,  and 
is  said  to  have  adorned  only  the  one  column 
marked  a  in  our  ground-plan.  The  distances 
between  the  columns  were  one  module  and  two- 
fifths,  and  their  heights  five  modides  and  three- 
sevenths.  The  Abacus  (see  Fig.  16)  does  not,  as 
was  usual,  project  over  the  Echinus,  and  this 
must  have  produced  a  rather  clumsy  and  un- 
pleasant eflect.  Whilst  the  two  preceding  temples 
were  constructed  of  pure  Pentelic  marble,  this 
was  of  greyish  calcareous  stone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  roof  and  the  sculptures.  The 
temple  on  the  IHssos  at  Athens  (see  Figs.  6 
and  8)  resembles  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros 
in  its  treatment  and  details ;  it  still  existed 
in  the  last  century,  but  is  now  only  known 
by  sketches  taken  from  it.  Whether  it  was 
dedicated  to  Artemis  Agrotera  and  Demeter, 
or  to  Panops  or  Triptolemos,  is  undecided. 
It  was  a  Tetrastylos  Amphiprostylos,  19^ft. 
broad  and  41|ft.  long,  and  was  placed  on 
three  steps.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
show  (see  Fig.  8)  the  temple  to  have  been 
of  the  Ionic  order,  with  strong  Attic  influ- 
ences. The  bases  of  the  columns  have  a  deep 
fiuting  between  two  ovolos,  and  express  on  a 
small  scale  the  tapering  of  the  shaft  of  the 
pillars,  as  the  lower  ovolo  projects  further  and 
is  more  strongly  formed  than  the  upper.  The 
columns  are  more  slender,  being  eight  and  two- 
thirds,  and  the  distances  between  them  two 
modules,  giving  the  building  a  less  compressed 
aspect.  It  was  probably  of  a  later  date 
than  the  temple  of  Nike. 

The  Akropolis  of  Athens,  with  the  Parthe- 
non and  the  Propylaja  (see  Figs.  12  and  13), 


was  the  site  of  the  most  revered  sanctuaries 
and  chiefest  art  treasures  of  Athens.  Sim- 
plicity and  magnificence  vied  with  one  another, 
and  neither  Classic  nor  modern  art  has  pro- 
duced anything  to  surpass  in  taste,  harmony, 
or  beauty  of  style,  these  productions  of  Greek 
art.  Tlie  legend  of  the  Phrenix  became  truth 
in  the  Parthenon,  for  a  new  temple  conse- 
crated to  the  Maiden  Goddess  rose  from  the 
ruins  of  the  old,  and  far  outshone  it  in  rich- 
ness and  grandeur.  Tliis  temple  received  the 
name  Ilekatompedon  (the  "hundred-footed") 
and  its  ruins  are  even  now  the  most  glorious 
relics  of  Classic  art.  We  give  in  Fig.  12  a 
sketch  of  the  western  side,  with  a  view  of 
the  Propyliea.  To  the  left  we  see  the  colossal 
statue  of  Athene ;  to  the  right  the  splendid 
structure  of  the  Parthenon,  and  in  front  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  Propyltoa  the  small 
temple  of  Nike  Apteros.  Sixteen  years 
sufficed  for  the  completion  of  this  master- 
piece of  architecture  (438  B.C.).  It  was  plan- 
ned by  Iktinos  and  Kallilcrates ;  and  was  of 
tlie  purest  Pentelic  marble,  228ft.  in  length, 
101ft.  broad,  and  rose  to  a  height  of  about 
59ft.  at  the  point  of  the  pediment.  It  was  a 
hypa3thral  Perypteros  in  the  Doric  style  (see 
c.  Fig.  13,  ground  plan).  Eight  columns  by 
seventeen,  6ft.  in  diameter,  rising  to  a  height 
of  34ft.,  surrounded  it.  The  Doric  style  in 
the  Parthenon  reached  the  very  perfection  of 
delicate  elegance.  A  string  of  ornamental 
beads  above  the  triglyphs,  giving  greater 
richness  to  the  corona,  reminds  us  of  Ionic 
influences.  The  entrance  was,  as  usual,  in 
the  east.  The  cella  measured  98ft.  by  63ft., 
and  was  divided  by  two  rows  of  pillars  into 
three  naves.  The  Posticum  led  to  a  special 
Opisthodome,  in  which  the  state  treasures  were 
probably  preserved.  The  severe  but,  at  the 
same  time,  charming  treatment  of  the  details, 
may  be  seen  in  Fig.  20,  representing  part  of 
the  corona,  the  frieze,  the  architrave,  and  the 
capital  and  part  of  a  column.  The  sima 
terminated  in  lions'  heads,  and  the  corona 
was  decorated  with  antefixio  in  the  form  of 
palmettos  on  Ionic  volutes  of  a  decidedly 
Assyrian  character. 

The  PropyloBa,  the  gates  leading  to  the 
Akropolis  (see  Fig.  12)  were  constructed  im- 
mediateljr  after  the  completion  of  the  Parthe- 
non, and  were  finished  in  five  years  (431  B.C.). 
They  were  the  work  of  the  architect  Mnesi- 
kles,  and  combined  the  rich  softness  of  the 
Ionic  with  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  Doric 
style.  The  central  building  was  about  68ft. 
in  breadth,  and  54ft.  in  height  at  the  point 
of  the  pediment,  and  was  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  deep  porch,  vnth  five  openings  (see 
Fig.  12).  On  either  side  stood  buildings  with 
Doric  colonnades  opening  into  the  court,  and 
serving  as  a  means  of  defence  and  as  orna- 
ments to  the  gate.  The  ceiling  of  this  porch 
was  the  pride  of  the  Athenians.  A  central 
road,  flanked  by  steps,  led  to  the  porch,  in 
which  grandeur  and  elegance  were  admirably 
combined.  In  Fig.  17  we  have  an  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  this  temple  was  constructed 
in  the  Doric  style. 

Fig.  14  gives  the  general  view,  and  Fig.  15 
the  elevation,  of  the  western  side  of  the 
Erechtheion.  In  addition  to  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Athene';  the  old  sanctuary  conse- 
crated to  Athene  Polias  and  to  Erechtheios,  the 
Attic  Adam,  the  fu'st  man,  the  Autochthone, 
stood  on  the  Akropolis.  This  place  of  worship 
had  also  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  was  rebuilt  about  409  B.C.,  after  the  death 
of  Perikles.  It  was  a  small  buUding  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  the  Akropolis  (see 
Plan — e  in  Fig.  13).  It  contained  the  holy 
olive-tree,  planted  by  Minerva,  the  salt- 
spring  of  Poseidon,  and  many  other  relics. 
Irregular  and  complicated  in  plan  and  con- 
struction, this  temple  was  an  exception  to  all 
others.  It  was  used  in  later  times  as  a 
Christian  church,  then  as  a  Turkish  harem, 
and  lastly  as  a  powder-magazine.  It  has  been 
an  object  of  the  most  animated  contention  to 
archa3ologists.  The  style— a  mixture  of  Ionic 
and  Attic  elements — was  as  peculiar  as  the 
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plan.  Tlie  entrance  to  tlio  sanctuary  itself  Hef  that  they  T^ere  a  mere  liordo  of  naked  am 
1       .      ,  1-        L   i._  1         „    t.n+,fr,nnrl  an.vn.cToa  Without  arts  01- cultare.  Modor 


was  in  the  east.    The  pediment  rested  on  a 
prostasis  of  six  columns.    On  the  opposite 
western  side,  the  elevation  of  which  we  repro- 
duce in  J''iR-.  15,  the  building  was  closed  by  a 
wall,  ornamented  with  four  half-columns  in 
hai'mony  with  the  front  hall.    Between  these 
pillars  windows  were  inserted,  to  provide 
light  for  the  interior.    The  principal  body  of 
the  building  measured  from  cast  to  west  72ft., 
and  was  S7ft.  broad  without  the  side-hall. 
On  the   northern   side   was  a  pretty  deep 
porch,  the  roof  of  which  rested  on  six  columns 
— four  in  front  and  two  on  the  sides  (see 
Fig.  11),  from  which  a  magnificent  door,  the 
framework  and  corona  of  Avhich  are  still  in 
existence,   led  into  the  interior.  Passing 
through,  in  a  diagonal  direction,  a  smaller 
porch  on  the  south  side  was  attained,  similar 
in  design  to  that  on  the  north.    Here  the 
architect  used  the  stately  forms  of  maidens  on 
a  high  parapet  as  Karyatidio  to  support  the 
beautiful  Ionic  ceiling  of  the  porch.  (See 
Fig.  13  of  the  illustrations  in  the  Building 
News  of  May  16, 1873.)    Some  archfeologists, 
with  a  turn  for  dogmatism,  have  pronounced 
a  rash   and  unfounded   judgment  on  the 
Erechtheion.    They  consider  it  to  be  without 
symmetry,  proportion,  or  harmony  of  plan- 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  checkered  plaything,  con- 
structed as  a  mere   architectural  curiosity. 
If,  however,  we  suppose,  as  we  are  certainly 
justified  in  doing,  that  the  walls  have  been 
destroyed,  and  that  the  war-cry  resounding 
through  the  Peloponnesus  caused  the  temple 
to  be  left  unfinished,    the  unintelligible 
quaintness  would  disappear.    Some  remains 
of    the   details,    which    are    still  extant, 
afford  tangible  proofs  of  graceful  treatment 
in  the  decoration.    An  Asiatic  element  of  vo- 
luptuousness is  apparent  in  the  richly  deco- 
rated Ionic  capitals  (see  Fig.  9).    The  volutes 
are  full  of  life.    Between  the  volutes  and  the 
echinus  decorated  with  the  egg-ornament,  is 
a  strong  cushion  decorated  with  guilloches  ; 
under  the  echinus  the  elongated   neck  is 
adorned  with  flowers  and  palmettes,  and 
finished  off  with  a  pearl  stafi'.    The  ceilings 
of  both  the  porches  were  richly  decorated  in 
colours,  especially  with  gilt  bronze  rosettes, 
placed  in  elegantly-sculptui-ed  and  decorated 
cassettes.     In  the  Temple  of  Athene'  Polias, 
the  celebrated  golden  lamp  of  KaUimachos, 
which  only  required  filling  once  a  year,  was 
preserved."    We   shall  observe    that  gra- 
dually the   stern   and   severe    elements  of 
Classic' simplicity  became  rarer.    The_  archi- 
tects wished  to  surpass  one  another  in  ori- 
ginality ;  the  decorator  appeared  in  the  fore- 
ground, while  the  architect  only  constructed 
spaces  for  the  ornamentist  to  work  upon. 
The  simplicity  of  forms  gave  way  to  soft  rich- 
ness and  over-decoration,  and  finally  buried 
Greek  taste,  chastity  of  design,  and  elegance 
of  composition  in  the  ruins  of  Greek  freedom 
and  national  independence.     Art  became  a 
hard-working  handmaid  in  the  service  of 
despots,  or  vulgar  but  rich  private  individuals, 
and  sank,  step  by  step,  lower  and  lower.  _  A 
diligent  study,  however,  of  the  few  remains 
of  Greek  Classic  art  will  work  wonders,  even 
in  our  times  ;  for  through  their  influence  we 
may  acquire  two  most  important  elements  of 
architecture — simplicity,    and    clearness  of 
design. 


SOME  OF  THE  REMAINS  OF  OUR  REMOTE 
ANCESTORS  IN  WESTERN  BRITAIN. 

ON  Thursday,  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  R.  Burohett, 
ot  the  Science    and    Art  Department, 
Head  Master   of  the   National    Art  Training- 
School,    South   Kensington,   delivered    <a  lec- 
ture  on   the   above   subject   before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  for  tha  Encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  9,  Conduit-street.    The  lecturer 
eaid  that  the  common  and  popular  opinion  on  the 
state  and  habits  ot  our  ancestors,  at  the  time 
■when,  by  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  they 
first  took  a  generally  recognised  place  in  the 
European  family  of  nations,  had  been  formed 
J  their  conquerors,  and  had  left  a  general  be- 


tattooed  savages,  without  arts  or  culture.  Modern 
historical    and  antiquarian  research  had  done 
much  to  alter  the  opinion  upon  tliis   subject ; 
but  unfortunately,  those  who  took  an  interest  in 
thoso  studios  wore  too  few.    Many  hero  would 
probably  remombor  the  fable  of  "the  Lion  and 
the  Man,"  which  told  us  that  a  man  who  had  a 
groat  admiration  for  lions  in  general,  and  who 
had  contracted  a   friendly  intimacy  with  one 
particular  lion,  invitod  him  to  visit  and  inspect  a 
fine  house  ho  had  built  and  richly  painted.  The 
lion    camo,  inspected  the  house  and  pictures, 
which  related  to  man's  connection  and  struggles 
with  the  race  of  lions,  and  in  which  man  was 
uniformly  roprosontod  as  victor.    After  viewing 
the  pictures,  the  lion  remarked  that  they  were 
very  well,  but  ho  thought  they  would  have  been 
somewhat   different  if  the  lions   had  painted 
them.    Probably  our  ancestors  would  have  fared 
better  had  thoy   written   the  history  of  their 
struggles  with  the  Roman  conquerors.    When  we 
remembered  how  many  races  had  passed  over  the 
settlement  of  our  first  ancestors  in  this  island, 
we  might  wonder  that  the  vast  earthworks  of 
"  Old  Sarum  "  still  existed.     Ho  (the  lecturer) 
proposed  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  his  hearers 
some  remains,  still  existing,  of  our  remote  fore- 
fathers that  were  to  be  found  at  the  high-water- 
mark of  the  early  colonisation  of  the  British 
islands,  from  which,  watching  the  setting  sun, 
no  land  intervened  between  us  and  America. 
Believing  in  a  close  kinship  of  the  families  that 
in  remote  ages  peopled  the  British  islands,  he 
held  that  the  first  influx  of  settlers  came  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul,  that  the  south  and 
sisuth-east  of   Britain  or  Albion  first  received 
them,  and  that  wave  after  wave  they  had  spread 
ever  the  land  until  the  farthest  northern  and 
and  western  limits  had  been  reached.    To  prove 
this  the  lecturer  adduced  the  3rd  book  of  Livy, 
with  reference  to  Ambigatus  a  king  of  the  Kelts, 
who  gent  away  his  sister's  sons  Sigovesus  and 
Bellovesus,  of  whom  the  first  went  to  the  Hyrkinian 
Forest,  whilst  the  latter  turned  to  Italy.  This 
leader  had  taken  with  him  seven  of  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  and  arrived  with  an  immense 
body  of  horse  and  foot  at  the  Alps,  which  were 
crossed.    This  migration  extended  in  point  of 
time  over  213   years.      Tho    extent    of  the 
Kelts  or  Gauls  was  hereby  clearly  shown,  and 
Professor     Huxley     also    assumed    that  the 
whole  population  of  tho  British  islands,  so  far 
as  their  lano'uaga   was   concerned,  had  been 
Keltic.    All  the  accounts  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  of  the 
people  whom  they  called  Gauls  or  Kelts  agreed 
that  thoy  were  of  tall  stature,  had  fair  hair  of  a 
reddish  or  yellow  tinge,  blue  eyes,  and  fair  skins. 
Such  were  the  descriptions  also  given  by  the  old 
Irish  bards  of  their  heroes  in  the  poems  which 
handed  down  to  us  the  traditions  and  stories  of 
their  heroic  age.    Thus,  in  a  poem  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Fergus  Mac  Roy,  at  or  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era — the  subject 
of  which  was  a  great  raid  of  the  warriors  of  Con- 
naught  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster,  in  which 
Fergus  had  been  a  principal  actor—  the  Queen  of 
Connaught  was  thus  described  :  "  a  great,  modest, 
white-faoed,  long-cheeked  woman,  with  yellow 
hair  on  her,  flowing  over  both  her  shoulders." 
The  prophetess  was  said  to  have  had  bright 
yellow  hair  like  gold  ;  three  tresses  were  banded 
over  her  head,  and  her  other  tresses  hung  down 
to  her  waist  behind  her.    The  King  of  Ulster, 
Conor  Mac  Nessa,  was  of  fresh  appearance ;  and 
his  yellow  brown  hair  hung  down  before  him  and 
behind  his  shoulders  to  the  small  of  his  back. 
He  had  an  undefiled,  i-osy,  clear  countenance ; 
and   his   dark    blue   eyes   lay   shaded  under 
their  lashes.     To  refer  to  a  poem  composed — 
the   lecturer  did  not  say  written — in  Ireland 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  tho  Christian  era, 
might  excite  surprise,  if  not  incredulity  ;  but  the 
'■Book  of  Leinstor,'  'a  well-known  and  most  valu- 
able compilation  of  the  middle  of  tho  twelfth  cen- 
tury (say  1150)  referred  to  this  poem,  "The  Tain 
Bo  Cuailgue,"  or  The  Cattle  Spoil  of  Cooley.  Whit- 
aker,  the  learned  and  critical  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Manchester  and  '•  The  Genuine  History  of 
the   Britons   Asserted,"  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Britain  had   first  been  peopled  from  Gaul 
about  1,000  B.C.,  or  about  50  years  after  Homer, 
and  about  180  years  after  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  that 
in  about  500  years  the  population  had  spread  as 
far  north  as  York  ;  that  about  350  years  B.C.  a 
fresh  colonisation  of  Belgae  took  place,  extending 
probably  over  the  whole  south  coast,  from  Kent  to 
Cornwall,  and  reaching  inland  perhaps  as  far  as  a 


lino  drawn  from  London  to  Bath,  producing  a 
further  progress,  northward  and  westward,  of  the 
earlier  settlers.  According  to  Whitaker,  tho 
first  population  of  Ireland  took  placo  about 
350  R.C.,  in  consoquonoe  of  tho  Belgic  invasion  of 
tho  south  of  England.  This  gradual  and  slow 
spread  of  population  might  be  well  understood  if 
we  remembered  that  tho  movement  must  have 
boon  accompanied  by  tho  production  of  things 
necessary  to  existence,  and  that  in  this  case  there 
were  no  cities  to  pillage,  no  enemy  to  subsist 
upon.  Having  thus  summarised  what  was 
known  and  what  was  probable  of  the  progressive 
colonisation  of  this  island,  and  the  gradual  spread 
westward  and  northward  of  the  growing  popula- 
tion, tho  lecturer  proceeded  to  tako  his  hearers 
to  tho  Bay  of  Gal  way,  where  the  settlers  became 
builders  of  tho  works  the  present  condition  of 
which  he  proposed  to  describe  more  particularly. 

(Z"©  be  continued). 


CAPTAIN  E.  D.  LYON  ON  THE  MYTHO- 
LOGY AND  TEMPLES  OF  INDIA. 

THE  following  is  the  substance  of  a  lecture 
recently  delivered  before  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion by  Capt.  E.  D.  Lyon  ;  Wm.  Spottiswoode, 
LL.D  ,  in  the  chair. 

India  is  the  brightest  appanage  of  tho  British 
crown,  containing  as  it  does  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  inhabitants  ;  and  yet  how 
little  is  known  about  it !  Mo.st  persons  have 
heard  of  an  Indian  temple  or  pagoda ;  but  such 
words  are  not  known  in  India,  the  word  used 
being  Devila,  which  means  "  the  house  of  God," 
and  what  English  people  call  a  pagoda  is  nothing 
but  the  door  or  entrance  to  the  building  of  God. 
The  diSioulty  of  obtaining  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Hindoo  religion  in  India  is  very 
great.  The  Anglo-Indians  are  far  too  much 
occupied  to  trouble  themselves  on  such  mat- 
ters, and  the  only  persons  of  whom  inquiries  can. 
be  made  are  the  Brahmins  and  the  missionaries. 
With  the  former,  experience  teaches  that  the  ap- 
plication of  silver  to  their  hands  has  a  wonderful 
effect  on  their  tongue,  and  if  you  only  apply 
enough  coin  you  may  get  any  amount  of  informa- 
tion ;  but  then  comes  the  difficulty  of  separating 
what  is  true  and  what  is  imaginary.  As  to  the 
missionaries,  it  is  hardly  likely  they  will  take  the 
trouble  to  study  much  a  religion  which  they  have 
come  to  try  and  root  out.  One  of  them  declares 
that  in  India  the  natives  worship  three  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  of  gods ;  but  the  real  truth  is, 
the  Hindoos  worship  only  one  supreme  Deity, 
whom  they  look  on  as  too  sublime,  too  grand, 
too  awful  for  their  minds  to  conceive.  They 
never  address  any  prayer  to  him ;  they  have 
never  erected  any  temple  to  his  honour,  and 
they  would  consider  it  sacrilege  to  do  so.  All 
their  prayers  are  addressed  to  one  of  his  triune 
personifications — Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva. 
Brahma  personifies  creation  ;  Vishnu,  preserva- 
tion ;  and  Shiva,  destruction.  These  three  agree 
in  one  ;  for  though  at  first  sight  it  might  appear 
difficult  to  reconcile  creation  and  destruction  as 
agreeing  ;  still,  when  it  is  remembered  that,  with 
tho  Hindoos  destruction  is  in  reality  re-creation, 
the  coalition  is  easy.  In  former  times  the 
worshippers  of  the  three  divinities  also  agreed 
and  used  the  same  forms  of  worship  and  the 
same  temples,  as  is  proved  by  the  older  temples 
containing  close  together  representations  of  the 
three  deities ;  but  of  late  years  they  hate  each 
other  with  as  fanatical  a  hate  as  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Western  woiid. 

Captain  Lyon  then  began  the  exhibition  of  his 
photogi-aphs,  enlarged  by  the  camera  and  illu- 
minated by  the  electric  light,  first  introducing 
the  god  Ganesa,  one  of  the  most  noted  in  India, 
and  the  one  which  every  Hindoo  prays  to  before 
commencing  any  undertaking.  Before  ho  begin.s 
a  journey,  before  he  builds  a  house,  he  prays  to 
Ganesa — "  0  glorious  and  immortal  Ganesa,  grant 
me  success  iu  what  I  am  about  to  undertake  !  " 

"  I  have  already  mentioned,"  said  Captain  Lyon, 
"  the  Indian  temple  or  house  of  God.  I  must  now 
explain  that  tho  temple  is  composed  of  four 
parts :  the  Gopurum,  or  gateway,  much  resem- 
bling the  Egyptian  Pylon ;  the  Muudapum,  or 
porch ;  the  Teppa  Kolum,  or  tank  ;  and  the  Vi- 
manum,  or  sanctuary.  The  three  first  I  will 
show  you  ;  the  last  is  a  low  oblong  room,  per- 
fectly plain,  into  which  no  ray  of  daylight  is  ever 
permitted  to  enter.  It  is  here  the  idol  is  kept, 
and  no  one  but  a  high-caste  Hiudoo  and  a  royal 
prince  is  allowed  to  enter  and  if  a  prince  goes 
in,  he  must  go  quite  alone. 
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"  Tho  first  temple  of  -which  I  shall  show  you  a 
view  is  that  of  SBniigum,iiGar  Trichinopoly.  It 
i3  one  of  tho  largest  ia  India.  You  see  tho 
Gopura  which  marks  tho  entrances  from  one 
court  to  anotlior.  The  hase  is  of  stone,  and  tho 
pyramid  of  brick  covered  with  plaster,  out  of 
which  all  tho  figures  are  made.  There  are  twenty- 
three  of  those  Gopura  in  this  temple,  and  8,000 
Brahmins  live  in  it ;  but  you  must  not  suppose 
all  the  Brahmins  are  priests.  It  is  from  among 
the  Brahmins  that  the  priests  are  chosen,  as 
among  the  Jews  it  was  from  the  tribe  of  Levi  the 
family  of  Aaron  was  chosen  for  the  priesthood. 

"Amundapum,  or  porch,  of  which  literally 
thousands  are  to  be  found  in  India,  is  composed 
of  eight  stones,  say  8ft.  long  and  about  2ft. 
square.  Take  four  of  these  and  put  them  upright 
in  the  ground,  lay  the  other  four  along  the  top 
to  form  a  roof,  and  you  have  a  mundapum  ;  and 
whether  of  immense  size  and  beautifully  carved, 
or  quite  plain,  the  shape  and  form  are  the  same. 

"  In  the  view  before  you  each  group  of  horses, 
animals,  and  figures,  are  out  out  of  one  block  of 
granite,  15ft.  high,  and  it  forms  the  front  of  one 
of  the  mundapa  in  the  Seringum  temple.  The 
Teppa  Kolum,  or  tank,  which  you  see  in  this 
view,  is  also  in  the  Seringum  temple,  and  is  the 
third  part  of  a  Hindoo  temple,  as  already  men- 
tioned. At  a  festival  in  January,  the  god  is  put 
on  a  boat,  and  drawn  twenty-one  times  round 
the  pavilion  which  you  see  in  the  middle,  the 
Nautch  girls  dancing  and  the  band  playing. 

"  Madura,  tho  Rome  of  the  Hindoos,  is  the 
next  place  to  visit.  Here  we  find  the  celebrated 
Puthu  Mundapum,  built  by  Trimul  Nayak,  the 
last  king  of  Madura.  He  asked  the  god  to  come 
and  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  the  answer  was,  he  had 
no  house  fit  to  receive  him.  The  king  erected  this 
wonderful  building,  which  costone  million  sterling 
and  took  twenty-two  years  to  complete.  It  is 
333ft.  long,  by  eighty-one  broad.  The  roof  is 
supported  by  128  pillars,  each  of  which  is  a  solid 
block  of  granite  twenty-flve  feet  high,  and  all 
most  beautifully  sculptured. 

"You  have  heard  of  the  Juggernaut  car,  which 
is  the  next  view.  The  god,  besides  his  row  on  the 
tank,  must  have  his  car  in  which  he  is  drawn 
about  on  a  certain  day  every  year.  The  whole 
population  of  the  neighbouring  villages  assembles ; 
the  god  is  brought  out,  covered  with  jewels,  and 
being  carried  to  the  top  of  the  car  by  means  of  an 
inside  staircase,  the  enormous  ropes  ai'e  attached, 
and  being  seized  by  thousands  of  men,  the  pon- 
derous mass  begins  slowly  to  move  ;  and  what 
with  the  shouting  of  the  men,  the  singing  of  the 
women,  and  the  dancing  of  the  Nautch  girls,  the 
scene  is  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  excite- 
ment becomes  at  last  so  intense  that  one  hardly 
wonders  that  the  fanatics  become  absolutely  mad 
and  that  it  is  with  difficulty  the  police,  appointed 
by  the  governm'^'nt  for  the  purpose,  can  restrain 
them  from  throwing  themselves  on  their  backs 
on  the  ground,  and  opening  their  legs,  permit  the 
wheels  of  the  machine  to  pass  over  their  bodies, 
welcoming  so  horrible  a  death  in  tho  belief  that 
it  will  insure  to  them  beatitude  hereafter. 

"  Farther  south  we  shall  see  the  Monolith  at 
Kaloogoomulla,  which  not  six  white  persons  have 
ever  seen,  and  a  very  few  even  know  of  its  existence. 
For  some  reason  the  Brahmins  will  not  tell  any  one 
of  its  whereabouts  ;  and  when  questioned,  deny  all 
knowledge  of  it.  It  is  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of 
dark  granite,  and  stands  perfectly  isolated.  No 
worship  of  any  sort  is  ever  performed  there,  and 
it  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  it  was  erected 
or  for  what  purpose. 

"At  Tennevelly,  yet  farther  south,  are  four 
gigantic  figures,  each  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  a 
dark  green  stone,  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  trap- 
stone  and  hornblend,  twenty  feet  high.  The  one 
you  see  is  the  Kama  Deva,  or  Indian  Cupid,  who 
was  born  with  a  bow  and  five  arrows  ;  and 
on  asking  Brahma,  his  father,  for  what  pm-pose 
these  were  given  to  him,  was  told  that  to  him 
was  given  the  power  to  inflame  mankind  with 
love,  and  thus  people  the  world.  He  thought  he 
would  try  his  arrows  first  on  Brahma,  and  the 
result  was  he  was  soon  blest  with  149,000 
brothers  and  sisters. 

'■  The  sacred  temple  of  Ramisseram  is  on  the 
island  of  Paumben,  situated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  what  is  called  Adam's  bridge,  which 
is  said  formerly  to  have  joined  Ceylon  to  the 
mainland.  The  story  of  the  sanctity  of  this 
island  and  temple  is  to  be  read  in  the  '  Rama- 
yana,'  a  Hindoo  poem  filling  a  vei-y  large 
volume,  being  a  history  of  the  battles  which 
took  place  between  Rama  and  Ravana,  when  the 
atter,  a  monster  with  ten  heads  and  one  hundred 


arms,  carried  off  Sita,  llama's  wife.  Tho  temple 
is  tho  most  sacred  in  all  India,  not  even  excepting 
Benares.  It  is,  here  tho  pilgrim  ends  his  long 
journey,  which  he  began  throe  thousand 
miles  away  ;  and  no  one  who  does  not  know 
what  Indian  travel  is,  can  realise  what  tho 
pilgrim  suffers  in  this  tedious  march,  without 
mentioning  the  austerities  to  which  he  con- 
demn'' himself — such  as  prostrating  himself,  face 
dowuw:;  ;  '!  ■.  in  the  dust  at  the  end  of  every  mile. 
Here  is  rest  at  last  ;  and  as  he  wanders  in  the 
^van'U"  light  through  these  sacred  precincts,  he 
■'loro-ots  all  he  has  undergone  in  tho  remembrance 
that  he  has  gained  his  goal,  and  he  looks  forward 
to  blessings  in  this  world  and  immediate  beatitude 
after  death.  The  wonderful  corridors  of  the  temple 
itself  are  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous exhibitions  of  human  labour  to  be  found 
anywhere  ;  their  aggregate  length  is  nearly 
four  thousand  feet ;  and  when  we  consider  that 
their  section  is  that  of  a  small  Gothic  church,  and 
their  length  eight  times  that  of  our  largest  cathe- 
dra] that  all  the  pillars  are  of  granite,  richly 
carved,  and  observe  the  variety  of  light  and  shade, 
and  the  wonderful  effects  of  perspective  in  the 
long-drawn  aisles,  we  must  admit  that  they  form 
an  ensemble  surpassing  anything  of  its  class  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

"  In  Avadea  Covill  we  find  again  the  hard  stone, 
as  at  Tinnevelly,  which  no  chisel  in  these  modern 
days  can  be  made  to  cut.  The  temple  is  small, 
but  wonderfully  beautiful.  At  Tanjore  the 
temple  is  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  in  India, 
but,  curious  to  say,  almost  entirely  deserted.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  large  stone  bull  Nundi,  which 
our  engineers  compute  must  have  weighed  nearly 
one  hundred  tons  before  it  was  cut,  and  must  have 
been  brought  five  hundred  miles,  as  there  is  no 
quarry  of  a  similar  stone  nearer. 

"  At  the  Seven  Pagodas,  near  Madras,  are  the 
extraordinary  rocks  which  have  been  so  beau- 
tifully carved,  both  inside  and  out;  but  by 
whom,  when,  or  for  what  purpose,  is  not  known. 
The  whole  undertaking  seems  to  have  been 
begiin  at  once  and  ceased  suddenly.  The  bassi- 
reiievi  round  the  sides  of  the  hollowed-out  rooks 
are  as  fine,  if  not  finer,  than  anything  to  bo  found 
in  India.  There  also  is  the  temple  on  the  sea- 
shore, supposed  to  be  all  that  remains  of  the  sub- 
merged city  of  Bali,  the  wildest  fiction  that  ever 
was  invented  ;  but  nevertheless  immortalised  by 
Southey  in  his  '  Curse  of  Kehama.'  Close  by  are 
the  Five  Raths,  as  they  are  called — large  boulders 
cut  into  beautiful  little  temples,  said  to  be  the 
only  Buddhist  temples  in  India,  the  other  remains 
being  all  caves  as  at  Karlee,  where  we  see  one  of 
the  finest  of  them  ;  and  curiously  enough,  the 
wood-work,  both  at  the  entrance  and  also  at  the 
farther  end,  date  from  the  time  of  the  original 
excavations,  probably  a  few  years  before  our 
Saviour.  The  shape  of  the  interior  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  thq  early  Christian  chiii-ches, 
the  Dagoba  being  in  the  place  of  the  altar.  At 
Tarputy,  140  miles  north  of  Madras,  we  find 
again  the  same  stone  as  at  Avadea  Covill  and 
Tinnevelly,  and  here  even  more  marvellously 
sculptured.  The  bases  of  what  were  splendid 
Gopura,  but  now  in  ruins,  are  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  beautifully-executed  figm-es,  flowers, 
and  animals,  such  as  a  Hindoo  could  alone  have 
attempted.  Next  comes  the  city  of  Vijianuggur, 
which  formerly  covei-ed  seven  square  miles,  and 
which  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
leaving  only  two  small  temples  as  records  of  its 
former  grandeur.  This  city  defied  for  two 
hundred  years  the  power  of  the  Maho- 
medans,  whose  capital,  Beejapoor,  is  veiy 
interesting  to  visit  on  account  of  the  tombs  of  its 
kings,  which  alone  in  like  manner  remain  to 
attest  its  magnificence.  In  this  city  each  king 
built  his  own  tomb  during  his  lifetime  ;  a  plan 
which  had  the  one  disadvantage  that  if  the  king 
died  before  it  was  half  finished  it  remained  in  the 
same  state  for  ever.  The  verandah  round  the 
mausoleum  of  Ibrahim  Shah  is  as  fine  as  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  East ;  and,  when  the  azure 
colouring  was  fresh,  the  contrast  between  it  and 
the  gilt  letters  and  the  outer  frame  of  the  grey 
granite  must  have  been  grand  indeed.  The 
whole  of  the  Koran  has  been  engraved  on  the 
walls  of  this  tomb.  Over  the  windows  the  stone 
has  been  pierced,  and  the  Arabic  letters  alone 
left,  which  ai-e  so  well  done  and  perfect  as  to  be 
easily  legible  by  any  one  even  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  language.  Whether  this  mar- 
vellous exhibition  of  skill  and  patient  industry,  or 
the  window  of  the  mosque  at  Ahmedabad,  or  tho 
screen  round  the  Taj  at  Agra,  bears  ofl'  the  palm, 
is  a  quession  very  hard  to  answer." 


In  conclusion,  Captain  Lyon  devoted  a  few 
words  to  the  Jain  religion :  "  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  founder  of  this  religion,  Mahavira, 
was  the  preceptor  of  Buddha,  and  that  the  cause 
of  their  separation  was  that  Mahavii-a  tried  to 
persuade  his  disciples  that  they  should  go  about 
in  a  state  of  nudity.  Buddha  saw  at  once  that 
such  a  precept  could  not  practically  become 
popular,  and  the  result  was  their  quarrel,  and 
Buddha  became  the  founder  of  the  religion  which, 
even  at  this  day,  numbers  moi-e  disciples  than  all 
tho  religions  of  the  West,  while  the  Jains  for  a 
time  seemed  almost  to  have  disappeared,  to  re- 
appear in  small  numbers  again,  when  the  Budd- 
hists were  driven  by  the  Brahminical  faith  out  of 
India.  There  are  three  or  four  small  colonies  of 
them  now  scattered  about,  and  at  Bombay  they 
are  very  rich,  and  have  built  on  a  hill  they  have 
purchased  in  Goozerat  some  very  beautiful  tem- 
ples. They  are  a  quiet  and  very  hard-working 
race  of  men,  and  their  religion  is  one  of  tho  very 
best  in  India ;  their  Bible,  the  Kalpa  Sutra,  being 
as  practically  good  as  the  Koran." 


FINSBURY  CIRCUS. 

THIS  once  quiot  locality  is  new  in  the  hands  of 
ruthless  railway  destroyers.  The  beautiful 
enclosure,  with  its  horticultural  and  floricultural 
charms,  has  been  invaded  and  desecrated  by  an 
army  of  navvies  !  Trees  have  been  felled,  flowers 
uprooted,  and  tho  greensward  peeled  off,  in  order 
that  a  cutting  may  bo  made,  and  eventually  a 
tunnel  foi-med  for  the  extension  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  to  Liverpool-street  and  Aldgate. 
The  railway  company  have  undertaken  to  put 
the  enclosure — once  the  tunnel  shall  be  finished — ■ 
into  its  original  condition.  Alas  !  they  cannot 
restore  the  sturdy  elms  they  have  cut  down,  nor 
the  graceful  acacias  they  have  destroyed,  although 
they  may  spread  over  the  bare  crown  of  the 
tunnel  a  carpet  of  turf  to  hide  its  deformity.  Tho 
quiet  and  studious  habihie'a  of  the  London 
Institution,  in  the  meantime,  are  disturbed 
by  the  sounds  of  pick  and  shovel,  and  tho 
rumbling  of  waggons  removing  old  and  bringing 
in  new  materials.  In  the  summer  time  it  was 
refreshing  for  subscribers  to  that  establishment 
to  seat  themselves,  book  in  hand,  in  the  leafy 
shades  of  the  enclosure,  where,  no  doubt,  they 
imagined  themselves  in  academic  groves.  This 
charm  has  now  disappeared,  and  students  of 
philosophy  must  now  imbibe  their  lessons  within 
the  sombre  walls  of  the  institution.  Seriously,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  cutting  across  the  en- 
closure of  Finsbury-circus  will  permanently  ruin 
one  of  the  few  oases  in  the  desert  of  London, 
for  the  draining  away  of  moisture  from  taeir 
roots  will  kill  the  remaining  trees. 


METROPOLITAN  MEWS.- 

DR.  WHITMORE,  in  his  last  monthly  report- 
on  the  health  and  meteorology  of  Maryle- 
bone,  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  health  of 
people  who  live  in  mews.  He  says: — In  this 
parish  there  are  128  mews,  each  of  these  contain 
an  average  of  from  12  to  15  stables,  the  lofts  of 
which,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  are  in  part 
occupied  by  human  beings.  At  a  most  moderate 
calculation,  the  number  of  persons  so  located  in 
the  parish  cannot  be  less  than  4,000,  whilst  the 
horses  beneath  them  double  that  amount.  Asa 
general  rule,  the  staircase  leading  to  the  dwel- 
ling-rooms .springs  directly  from  the  stable,  so 
that  when  the  room  doors  are  open,  there  is  no- 
thing whatever  to  keep  out  of  them  the  close  and 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  stable,  and  which,  it 
will  be  readily  understood,  becomes  in  warm 
weather  most  offensive,  and,  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  objectionable  in  the  highest  de- 
o-ree.  To  open  the  window  under  these 
circumstances  affords  but  little  or  no  benefit, 
for  the  reason  that  the  manure  pit  i» 
either  immediately  beneath  or  not  far  off. 
Now  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that_  per- 
sons living  under  such  unfavourable  conditions, 
suffer  in  health,  and  that  there  is  a  high  rate  of 
mortality  amongst  them ;  strange,  however,  as  it 
may  appear,  such  is  not  the  case  in  Marylebone 
they  are  in  no  degree  more  subject  to  fever  or 
other  contagious  diseases  than  other  inhabitants 
of  the  parish,  and  certainly  not  so  much  so  as 
the  poorer  classes  generally  ;  and  whyithey  are 
not  may,  I  think,  be  easily  explained.  The  class 
ofpersons  who  live  in  our  West-end  mews  are. 
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for  the  most  part,  coaolimon  and  grooms,  to- 
gether with  thoir  wives  and  families,  who,  it  will 
bo  obvious,  suffer  no  privations,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, enjoy  a  fair  share  of  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  and  who,  for  those  reasons,  are 
able  to  resist  tho  malarious  iulluonces  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  but  which,  when  acting  upon 
the  onfoebled  constitutions  of  tho  destitute  and 
half-starved,  meet  with  no  such  rosistanoo. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Leicbstkr. — A  limited  competition  having 
boon  invited  for  a  new  Nonconformist  church  at 
Belgrave,  the  design  by  Mr.  Tait,  of  Leicester, 
has  been  adopted. 

Manchester. — For  the  church  of  S.  George, 
Oldham-road,  Manchester,  tho  designs  of  Mr.  H. 
Lord,  architect,  Manchester,  have  been  selected  in 
a  limited  competition. 

Stockport. — The  competitive  designs  for  the 
decoration  of  the  Oddfellows'  Hall,  Stockport, 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Brown,  architect,  4,  Heaton- 
lane,  Stockport,  wore  unanimously  selected  by 
the  directors. 

The  Mountain  Chapel  Competition.  —  In 
the  Mountain  Chapel  competition  connected 
with  the  Carlisle  Diocesan  Church  Extension 
Society,  the  first  premium,  of  twenty  guineas, 
ias  been  awarded  to  the  design  bearing  the 
motto  "In  Montibus,"  the  production  of  Messrs. 
Paley  &  Austin,  of  Lancaster ;  the  second,  of 
fifteen  guineas,  to  that  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ferguson,  of 
Carlisle,  submitted  under  the  motto  "Delta." 

WESLESYAif  Chapel  and  Schools,  Pbteeboro'. 
— In  a  limited  competition  for  the  above  building 
the  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  John  Johnson,  35, 
Moorgate-street,  London,  have  been  xmanimously 
selected.  The  proposed  chapel  will  accommodate 
upwards  of  a  1,000  persons,  and  the  schools  550 
children.  The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about 
£4,500.  The  style  of  tho  building  is  Italian. 
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churches  and  chapels. 

Chislehckst.  —  On  Saturday  last  the  ex- 
Empress  of  the  French  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  thenew  (Roman)  Catholic  chapel  atChiselhurst, 
■which  is  to  receive  the  remains  of  her  late 
husband.  The  proposed  chapel  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  will  be  built  entirely  of  Bath 
stone.  On  the  western  side  there  will  be  an 
altar,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  the  sarcophagus 
in  which  the  Emperor's  remains  will  be  placed, 
and  which  is  the  gift  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
■who  a  short  time  since  inspected  the  site.  The 
altar  will  be  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  the  public 
■entrance  to  which  will  be  from  the  present 
church  by  a  groined  arched  doorway,  with  a 
wheeled  window  above.  The  intended  building 
■^ill  be  24ft.  in  length  by  12ft.  in  width  ;  the  in- 
terior walls  are  to  be  entirely  composed  of  Caen 
stone ;  the  exterior  walls,  as  above  stated,  being 
of  Bath  stone.  The  contractor  for  the  work  is 
Mr.  Brass,  and  the  aixhiteot  Mr.  Glutton,  of  New 
Burlington-  street. 

Harrogate. — The  (Roman)  Catholic  Church 
of  S.  Robert  at  Harrogate  has  been  opened 
by  the  Archbishop  of  We.stminster.  The  church 
is  built  at  a  cost  of  £3,500,  exclusive  of  altars,  of 
"which  there  are  three,  and  internal  fittings,  from 
plans  drawn  by  Mr.  George  Goldie,  of  London. , 
The  style  is  that  observed  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  church  will  accommodate  600 
"worshippers. 

Knutsford. — On  Whit-Sunday  the  church  of 
S.  Cross,  Knutsford,  was  reopened,  after  restora- 
tion and  redecoration.  The  church  did  not  aft'ord 
many  opportunities  for  favourable  treatment. 
On  an  enormous  Classic  porch  stands  a  tower  and 
spire  formed  of  brick,  cement,  and  wood.  The 
sides  are  pierced  with  light,  large  windows,  with 
Oothic  heads,  two  west-end,  and  one  large 
chancel  window.  The  ground-plan  is  in  the  foi-m 
of  a  cross.  In  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  galleries, 
which  are  placed  flush  with  the  wall  of  the  nave 
and  chance],  and  having  another  gallery  at  the 
west  end,  lighted  by  two  small  windows.  The 
ceiling  is  elliptical  in  form,  and  rises  eight  feet 
from  a  wall-plate  22ft.  high.  The  only  decorative 


features  hitherto  contained  in  the  interior  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  small  cherrywood  buttons 
or  circles  placed  along  the  centre  of  tho  ceiling, 
and  certain  nondescript  wooden  constructions 
placed  along  tho  wall-plato  running  round  the 
church.  Tho  chancol  coiling  has  been  coloured 
a  clear  azuro  blue,  and  powdered  with  stars  ar- 
ranged in  circles  round  larger  central  stars, 
having  one  very  large  star  in  tho  centre  of  the 
coiling.  Tho  chancel  coiling  down  to  tho  wall- 
plate  is  separated  from  the  navo  by  a  centre 
design  on  a  croam  stone-colour  ground,  of  vine- 
leaves  and  grapos,  having  a  border  on  oaoh  side. 
Boncath  tho  wall-plate,  on  a  line  with  the  above, 
the  wall  is  formed  into  two  pilasters,  with  brown 
linos  for  the  border,  inclosing  blue  quatrofoils  ; 
in  tho  centre  of  tho  pilaster  is  a  larger  quatrofoil 
inclosing  a  circle,  in  which  is  the  sacred  mono- 
gram "I.H.S."  in  cream  colour  on  a  blue  ground. 
The  centre  space  of  the  pilaster  is  filled  with 
conventional  ornament.  The  chancel  walls  are 
coloured  of  a  golden  bufl',  the  cornice  of  wall- 
plate  being  tinted.  Tho  side  walls  are  fini.shed 
with  a  cresting  formed  of  the  lily  conventionally 
treated.  On  the  chancel  walls  are  placed  two 
large  quatrofoils  with  ornamental  border.s — one 
inclosing  a  lamb  holding  tho  flag,  and  emblazoned 
with  a  red  cross ;  tho  other  the  pelican.  A  border 
of  dots  and  line  finishes  the  wall  against  the 
ceiling.  The  chancel  window  and  the  two  black 
tablets  on  this  wall  are  inclosed  with  large 
wooden  frames ;  those  have  been  treated  with 
conventional  ornament  and  colour,  in  a  free 
style.  The  chancel  walls  are  fini.shed  with  a 
dado  of  green,  having  a  border  running  level 
with  the  bases  of  the  framework  of  the  windows 
and  tablets,  composed  of  a  guilloche  inclosing  the 
sacred  monogram,  the  lily,  and  the  foliated 
cross.  The  dado  is  stencilled  with  a  pattern  com- 
posed of  alternate  large  and  small  crosses  and 
dots  stencilled  in  blue,  brown,  and  black.  The 
ceiling  of  the  nave  is  tinted  of  a  light  cream 
colour,  and  round  each  of  the  buttons  or  centres 
before  described  trefoil  ornaments  are  stencilled 
with  good  effect.  A  bold  geometrical  cresting, 
formed  of  the  Latin  cross  and  a  trefoil  cross,  is 
stencilled  in  a  cerise  colour  on  the  ceiling  above 
the  wall-plate.  Tho  walls  are  coloured  of  a 
neutral  tint  having  a  greenish  stone  hue ;  and 
round  each  window  is  stencilled  an  ornamental 
border,  lines  and  pati'ests  formed  of  the  rose- 
leaf,  bud,  and  fiower.  A  dado  in  a  murrey  colour 
runs  round  the  church,  finished  with  a  border  in 
a  dark  dull  green  and  black.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Suther- 
land and  Son,  house  and  church  decorators,  of 
Manchester,  under  the  superintendence  of  N.  G. 
Pennington,  Esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Pennington  and 
Bridgen,  architects,  Manchester  and  Knutsford. 

Otlby. — On  Tuesday  week,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  and 
school  was  laid.  The  new  chapel,  when  erected, 
will  measure  60ft.  by  43ft..  and  the  school  57ft. 
by  27ft.  The  chapel  will  accommodate  500  per- 
sons and  the  school  300.  The  style  of  ai-chiteo- 
ture  is  Italian,  freely  treated.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding the  site,  is  estimated  at  from  £2,500  to 
£3,000.  Mr.  Alfred  Marshall,  of  Otley,  is  the 
architect. 

OxpoRD  — The  chapel  of  S.  Mary  Hall  was  re- 
opened on  Whit-Sunday,  having  been,  since  Mid- 
summer last,  in  process  of  repair  and  improve- 
ment, under  the  superintendence  of  J.  C.  Buckler, 
Esq.,  of  Oxford.  The  east  and  south  windows 
have  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and  a  Reredos 
added  of  Painswick  stone.  The  east  window  has 
been  filled  with  painted  glass  by  C.  E.  Clutter- 
buck.  It  contains  fifteen  small  repre.sentations 
of  events  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  roof  has  been  boarded  through  the 
entire  length,  "with  intersecting  ribs  over  the 
eastern  part,  and  carved  bosses  by  Messrs.  Rattee 
and  Kett,  who  have  also  supplied  new  seats  and 
new  oak  screen.  The  sum  expended  has  been 
between  £1,100  and  £1,200.  The  builder  was  the 
lute  Mr.  J.  Fisher,  of  Oxford. 

schools. 

Brentwood  Congregational  Sunday-Schools. 
— These  schools  were  opened  on  the  4th  inst. 
They  have  been  erected  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Pertwee,  architect,  of  Chelmsford,  and 
comprise  a  schoolroom  47ft.  by  28ft.,  with  three 
classrooms  about  10ft.  square,  an  infant  school 
22ft.  by  12ft.,  kitchen,  and  other  ofiices.  The 
schoolroom  is  approached  by  two  recessed  porches, 
and  is  lighted  by  four  bold  arched  windows ; 
while  the  roof,  which  is  partly  open,  is  divid 


into  five  bays,  with  triple  gablots  towards  tho 
road.  The  building  has  been  carried  up  in  yellow 
stocks  with  red  pointed  arches,  strings,  &c.,  and 
tho  roofs  are  covered  with  slates  and  surmounted 
with  oak-spirelot  ventilator.  Tho  cost,  including 
every  expense,  has  been  £986.  IBs. 

Seighfori). — Now  national  schools  were  opened 
at  Soighford  on  Whit-Monday.  Mr.  Ward,  of 
Stafford,  was  tho  architect,  and  Mr.  Barrett,  of 
Eccleshall,  the  builder.  The  building  consists  of 
mixed  school  with  classroom  attached,  and  an 
infant-school  and  teachers'  residence.  In  tho 
schoolrooms  there  is  allowed  an  area  of  eight 
square  feet  per  child,  affording  accommodation 
for  135  children.  Bricks  of  a  dark  red  colour  are 
usod  for  the  walls,  relieved  by  bands,  &c.,  of  buS 
brick.  The  elevation  is  107ft.  in  length,  and  em- 
braces both  schools  and  teacher's  residence.  The 
style  is  Gothic.  The  roofs  project  a  considerablo 
way  over  tho  gables,  and  have  pierced  barge- 
boards  attached,  which  yield  a  pleasing  shadow  ; 
tho  covering  is  of  blue  tiles,  red  tiles  being  used 
to  break  tho  monotony.  The  intorior  walls  of 
the  schools  are  finished  in  a  similar  manner  to 
tho  exterior,  tho  roof  being  plastered  at  the  collar 
beam  ;  the  woodwork  throughout  is  stained  and 
varnished.    The  whole  cost  was  £1,022.  12s.  Id. 

S.  Mart's  School,  Hulme,  Manchester. — 
The  foundation-stone  of  this  school  was  laid 
on  the  6th  inst.  The  school  will  have  accommo- 
dation for  131  scholars.  The  building  consists 
of  a  schoolroom  36ft.  by  19ft.  6in.,  and  2  class- 
rooms, each  18ft.  by  14ft.,  also  lavatory  and 
and  cloakroom,  &o.  Tho  elevations  have  a 
hipped  gable  to  tho  classroom  and  a  hipped 
gablet  over  the  centre  bay,  the  windows  in  both 
these  rising  higher  than  the  others.  All  the 
windows  have  arched  beads ;  and  buttresses 
divide  the  elevation  into  bays.  The  principal 
elevation  has  a  hipped  gable,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rises  an  ornamental  chimney-stack  having 
an  inscription  stone  in  the  centre  of  gable.  The 
whole  of  the  walls  are  faced  externally  with 
white  headers  bricks,  with  arches,  string  courses, 
and  other  dressings  of  stock  bricks.  The  in- 
terior is  of  selected  bricks.  The  rooms  are  warmed 
by  open  fire-place.s,  and  the  alternate  windows 
have  part  opening  for  admitting  fresh  air,  while 
the  vitiated  air  has  its  exit  through  openings  in 
the  ridge,  the  roofs  being  a  high  pitch  open  to 
the  apex  and  plastered  between  the  principals. 
jNIr.  Geo.  Napier  Hulme  is  the  contractor,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  John 
Lowe,  Manchester.  The  total  cost,  including 
boundary  walls,  will  be  about  £830. 

BL1LDINGS. 

BiLSTON. — ^The  new  Town  Hall  and  Free 
Library  at  Bilston  were  publicly  opened  on  Tues- 
day. The  new  buildings  are  in  the  Italian  style 
of  architecture,  being  built  of  brick  faced  with 
stone.  They  have  a  frontage  to  Lichfield-street 
of  95ft.,  and  to  Church-street  of  74ft.  There  is 
an  assembly-room  on  the  first  floor,  72ft.  by  43ft., 
with  an  orchestra  and  retiring-room.  Over  the 
public  entrance  to  the  Town  Hall  is  a  tower, 
which  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  building. 
The  Free  Library  buildings  are  distinct  from 
the  Town  Hall,  though  uniform  therewith.  On 
the  ground  floor  there  are  reading-room,  26ft.  by 
20ft.,  and  library,  22ft.  by  17ft.  6in.  The  refer- 
ence library  is  on  the  first  floor,  and  class  rooms 
on  the  second.  The  entrance-halls  are  laid  with 
Minton's  tiles.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  is 
about  £5,000,  exclusive  of  the  price  of  the  land. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
builder,  of  Dudley,  from  the  designs  of '  Messrs. 
Bidlake  and  Fleeming,  Wolverhampton. 

KiLMUN. — On  Saturday  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  of  a  new  sea-side  Convalescent  Home  at 
Kilmun,  N.  B.  The  Home,  which  has  been  de- 
signed hj  Mr.  Hugh  Barclay,  architect,  Glasgow, 
is  a  very  plain  structure  built  of  whinstone 
rubble,  faced  with  freestone  and  brick,  and  con- 
sists of  two  wings  and  a  centre,  with  an  entire 
frontage  of  about  176ft.  The  building  will  be 
two  stories  in  height,  and  in  each  of  the  wings 
there  will  be  sixteen  bedrooms.  In  the  centre 
portion,  which  is  separated  from  tho  wings,  will 
form  the  matron's  room  and  kitchen,  and  on  the 
upper  story  a  dining-hall  and  reading-room.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  £2,500. 

Oakwood,  Chislehurst. — It  was  omitted  to 
be  stated  in  the  description  of  "  Oakwood  "in our 
last  week's  paper,  that  the  house  was  being  built 
for  the  late  John  Chubb,  Esq.,  of  S.Paul's  Church- 
yard, and  is  now  finishing  for  his  executors. 
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Otley.  Tho  now  Wliarfedalo  Union  Workhouso 

at  Otley  has  been  oponod.  The  whole  of  the 
works  will  entail  an  exponditiiro  of  something 
like  £li  000.  The  buildings  throughout  are 
erected  of  local  sandstone.  Tho  architects  are 
Messrs.  C.  S.  and  A.  J.Nelson,  Leeds  and  Derby. 
Tho  contractors  for  tho  general  works  have  been 
Messrs.  Boothman  and  Broomhead,  of  Leeds  and 
Newcastle. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

rWe  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  tho  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  reciuests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  REAnBRS. — We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  bo  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-STEEET,  COVENT-GARDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-offlce  Orders  to  he  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmoke  Edwards. 

ADVERTISEMENT  CHARGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  6d.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  h;df-a-crown.  Special  tenns  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  he  ascertained  on 
application  to  tho  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
ofBce  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


discussed  at  some  length  In  the  correspondence  of  the 
Church  Builder  for  January  and  April,  1871.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  difflculty  will  be  found  to  bo  removed  by 
placing  the- hat;  In  front  of  its  owner,  instead  of  behind 
him  as  is  often  done,  and  beg  to  submit  the  inclosed 
sketch  as  an  explanation  of  a  working  out  of  the  pro- 


TERllS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 
(Payable  in  advance.) 

Nineteen  shillings  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  6s.  (or  Gi  dols.  gold).  To  Prance  or  Belgium,  £1.  Gs. 
(or  32  francs).  To  India  (viS  Southampton),  £1.  143.  ind. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal, 
£1.  63. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O..  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate 
of  7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  3d.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions  unaccompanied  by  an  additional  re- 
mittance to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back  num- 
bers are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  wrapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessarv,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each . 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
CoiMEN'CEMENT  OF  NEW  VOLUME.— The  large  increase 
in  the  circulation  of  the  BuildinO  News  since  its  en- 
largement at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
caused  a  more  than  ordinary  demand  for  the  early  num- 
bers of  the  volume,  many'  of  which  are  out  of  print.  We 
regret  the  disappointment  of  those  who  have  been  unable 
to  complete  their  sets,  and  would  remind  intending  sub- 
scribers that  the  commencement  of  a  new  volume  with 
the  quarterly  number,  which  will  be  issued  on  July  4, 
will  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  for  commencing  sub- 
scriptions. 

BeCeivbd— H.  J.  I.— A.  D.— C.  H.  B.— B.  and  W.— 

F.  W.  A.— J.  W.  L.  J 
JAS.  HiCKS.— The  time  was  extended  to  the  1st  of  July. 
E.  W.  C. — Since  the  first  week  in  January. 

Subscriber  to  thk  "  B.  N." — There  is  no  such  paperjas 
the  Building  News  published  in  the  United  States. 

Latchford. — Write  to  the  secretary. 


THE  "CniMNEY-POT  HAT." 
To  the  Editor  of  (?ic  Buildi^-o  News. 

Sir, — Surely  Daddy  Long  Legs  does  not  think  it 
sacrilegious  to  go  to  church  without  his  chimney-pot 
hat,  if  so  his  religion  is  all  smoke,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
blown  away  the  better.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  his 
Christy's  Best,  if  he  makes  a  God  of.  it  in  London,  he 
will  be  well  repaid  by  a  visit  to  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  where  he  can  sit  with  ease  and  suspend 
his  so  called  chimney-pot  hat  between  two  elastic  cords 
fixed  on  the  under  side  of  the  seat  for  that  purpose, 
for  in  that  admirably  constructed  building  he  will  find 
temporal  and  spiritual  comfort  combined. — I  am,Slr,  &c. 

June  9th,  Lambeth.  Felt  Hat. 
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blem  based  upon  this  principle.  No.  1  i-epresents  the 
application  to  the  "  unmonumental "  church  chair, 
and  No.  2  to  a  bench.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  method 
of  attachment  is  in  both  cases  the  same,  A  A  represent- 
ing in  cither  figure  the  supporting  rail,  between  which 
and  the  back  edge  of  the  seat  the  hat  rests,  hanging 
by  its  brim,  and  protected  from  the  feet  of  the  person 
in  front  by  the  rail  B  B  ;  these  two  rails  having  always 
existed  in  their  proper  places  in  the  ca.se  of  the  chair. 
This  method,  moreover,  unless  the  wearer  has  gone  in 
for  an  inordinate  amount  of  pomatum,  renders  the 
inside  of  the  hat  available  as  a  receptacle  for  his  books 
and  gloves,  a  convenience  which  will,  I  am  sure,  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  people,  not  a  few  in  number,  who 
are  seldom  satisfied  without  bringing  something  like 
a  small  library  to  church  with  them ;  and,  further, 
gives  the  owner  of  a  hat  placed  in  this  way  a  great 
pull  over  his  neighbour  in  front,  should  the  latter  offer 
to  contest  the  situation  with  him  on  behalf  of  his  own 
head-gear,  as  by  the  insertion  of  one  end  of  the  brim 
behind  the  leg  of  the  chair,  the  hat  becomes  a  fixture, 
and  defies  all  hostile  efforts  to  remove  it. 

Having  thus  pi-ovided  for  hats,  I  would  wish  to  pro- 
test against  the  very  selfish  and  uncourteous  hiibit  of 
throwing  the  great  coat  over  the  back  of  one's  own 
chair,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  person  kneel- 
ing behind,  and  more  especially  so  if  the  coat  hap- 
pened to  be  wet.  The  only  considerate  way  of  disposing 
of  it,  unless  one  is  prepared  to  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  to  sit  on  the  coat  rather  than  cause  annoy- 
ance, is  to  lay  It,  carefully  tucked  in,  over  the  back 
of  the  chair  in  front,  as  shown  at  C,  No.  1.  This 
reduces  the  nuisance  to  others  to  ,a  minimum,  and  If 
it  be  answered  that  tills  plan  Is  difficult  of  adoption 
when  the  seat  in  front  Is  already  occupied,  it  is  surely 
no  great  inconvenience  to  wait  until  the  person  in 
front  rises. 

The  proper  disposition  of  a  wet  umbrella  Is  indeed 
a  poser,  unless  there  be  provided  both  an  ample  supply 
of  umbrella-stands  In  some  convenient  spot,  and  a 
properly  regulated  system  bf  receipt  and  distribution. 
Some  temporary  arrangem^int,  to  be  brought  out  on 
wet  Sunday's  only  (as  on  week  days  the  inconvenience 
will  not  generally  be  found  to  be  sei-ious)  would  pro- 
bably best  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  as  it  seems 
a  pity  permanently  to  disfigure  the  benches  with 
separate  troughs  and  racks,  which  would  be  only  oc- 
casionally required  to  be  used.  A  dry  umbrella  or  a 
stick  is  best  placed  on  the  seat  behind  one,  as  shown  at 
D.  No.  2,  as  nothing  laid  on  the  floor  will  be  Improved 
by  the  contact,  if  indeed  it  escapes  being  trodden  on. — 
I  am.  Sir,  &o. 

C.  S-^NCROFT  Webber. 
1,  Upper  Berkeley-street,  West,  June  9, 1873. 


Sir, — Mr.  Longlegs  will  find  the  question  of  the 
convenient  disposal  of  the  "  impedimenta  "  which  some 
people  consider  themselves  bound  to  bring  to  Church, 


THE  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS. 
Sib, — Although  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  I  have  always  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  its  proceedings,  and  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  make  them  such  as  would,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, carry  out  their  object ;  but  I  have  with  regret 
been  compelled  to  admit  that  the  duties  have  not  been 
fulfilled  as  could  be  desired,  and  that  the  peculiar 
opportunities  afforded  to  such  a  society  have  not  been 
seized  In  a  manner  to  benefit  the  profession  at  large. 
The  contrast  between  the  Institute  of  Architects  and 
the  InstltHte  of  Civil  Engineers  is  most  striking,  and 
In  no  respect  greater  than  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
public  meetings  are  attended  and  conducted.  At 
Great  George- street  the  magnates  of  the  engineers 
are  distinguished  for  their  constant  attendance,  the 
proceedings  are  conducted  with  spirit,  and  nothing  Is 
wanted  to  Inspire  confidence  and  give  dignity  and 
weight  to  the  society.  How  different,  alas,  is  the  line 
of  conduct  which  appears  to  have  grown  to  be  the  rule 
at  Conduit-street,  and  which  was  fully  exemplified  In 
all  its  details  last  Monday  evening.  The  evening  was 
one  of  especial  Interest  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
Institute;  it  was  the  fii'st  meeting  at  which  the  new 
president.  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott,  would  formally 


preside,  and,  as  hisfirstduty,  present  to  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  the  royal  gold  medal — the 
award  of  which  had  been  graciously  approved  by  Her 
Majesty — and  distribute  the  other  medals  and  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Institute.  On  such  an  occa-sion,  at 
least  it  would  have  been  expected  that  the  great  men 
of  the  profession  would  not  have  been  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  and  that  the  few  who  were  present 
would,  on  such  an  occasion,  have  in  control  their  dis- 
regard of  the  best  interests  of  the  Institute,  and  would 
betray  some  slight  sense  of  decorum,  self-respect,  and 
courtesy  to  the  gentlemen  whom  the  council  had  in- 
vited to  read  the  paper  of  the  evening.  But  no  ;  im- 
mediately on  the  completion  of  the  agenda  there  was 
a  general  exodus,  which  left  only  one  or  two  members 
on  the  front  benches.  This  was  of  itself  to  be  greatly 
regretted,  but  the  more  so  when  one  or  two  of  the 
great  men  lingered  just  outside  the  room-door,  and 
there,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  within  hearing, 
loudly  chatted  away  for  some  minutes,  and  this,  be  it 
remembered,  while  Dr.  Hayward  was  reading  his  most 
interesting  and  valuable  paper,  thi-oughout  the  whole 
course  of  which  there  were  continual  Interruptions 
and  noisy  conversations  between  the  members,  quite 
sufflcieut  to  prevent  tho  following  Dr.  Hayward  with 
the  attention  that  was  my  desire.  But,  will  you  believe 
It,  sir? — no  less  than  five  persons  (we  will  not  say  gentle- 
men) quitted  their  .scats,  .and,  with  their  backs  to 
Dr.  Hayward.  audibly  commented  upon  some  of  the 
drawings  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  for  which  medals 
had  been  awarded — still,  be  It  borne  in  mind,  during 
the  reading  of  the  paper.  Altogether  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  less  respectful  gathering  of  gentle- 
men than  that  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects on  the  occasion  mentioned ;  and.  If  only  for  Its 
own  credit's  sake.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  absolute 
duty  of  the  Council  to  at  once  consider  how  the  grow- 
ing evils  above  mentioned  are  to  be  met,  the  continu- 
ance of  which  will  most  assuredly  lead  to  greater 
contempt  than  that  with  which  the  profession  generally 
is  now  In  some  quarters  regarded. — I  am,  &c., 

W.  W. 


Jiitorcontniinuaitio'n. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2884.]— S.  Simon  Stylites.— Permit  me  to  thank 
"Professor  "and  theBev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott  for  their 
erudite  and  lucid  replies  to  my  "  Sakramentshaus  "  ques  • 
tiou  a  few  weeks  since.  I  will,  if  you  please,  trouble 
these  gentlemen  with  another.  Who  was  S.  Simon 
Stylites  ?  Was  he  a  kind  of  Mediaeval  Diogenes,  or  a  mere 
anchoretical  Christian— a  saint  of  real  or  supposed  exist- 
ence ?   Some  account  of  him  would  oblige.— Student. 

[288.5.]— Clearing  Walls  of  Bug's.— Can  any  sub- 
scriber tell  me  how  to  cleanse  some  walls  of  bugs  with- 
out extensive  repairs  ?— Inquirer. 

[■2886.]— Measuring  Buildings.— Will  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  oblige  me  by  naming  one  or  more  build- 
ings of  architectural  merit  suitable  for  measuring,  as  re- 
quired by  the  R.I.B.A.,  in  Manchester  or  the  neighbour- 
hood?—LoOAL  Bore. 


REPLIES. 


[2873.]— Slating.— The  hips  in  question  are  technically 
known  as  close-cut  or  mitred  hips,  and  are  formed  by 
neatly  cutting  the  slates  to  the  requisite  bevel  or  mitre, 
and  bedding  them  in  oil  putty  or  lead  about  12iu.  wide, 
weighing  l^lb.  to  thefoot  superficial,  having  similar  lap  to 
the  slating.  This  undoubtedly  is  by  far  the  neatest  method 
of  covering  a  hip,  and  is  perfectly  water-tight.  "  A.J.  W," 
can  easily  specify  from  the  above  description.  The  lead, 
mc/!/ be  specified  under  the  heading  "Plumber,"  but  the 
slater  often  executes  the  whole,  lead  work  included.  Un- 
der any  circumstances,  specify  l^lb.  lead,  and,  above  all, 
see  that  ijoii  get  it, 3,s  thicker  lead  makes  but  an  ludiffereut 
job,  and  the  above-mentioned  is  only  furthcoming  in  any 
place  where  the  process  is  novel,  upon  Its  being  insisted 
upon.— F. 

[2874.]-Enaraelling:  Deal  Black.— "Jack  Plane" 
should  stain  the  deal  with  iron  liquor.  Let  it  get  dry- 
then  smooth  with  glass-paper,  and  then  wet  with  shellac 
varnish.  Black  two  or  three  times  lightly  with  camel-hair 
brush.— JoSKTH  Richardson. 

[2378.]— Schools  on  tlie  Brighton  Line.— In  reply 
to  the  above  question,  we  have  pleasure  in  Informing  your 
correspondent  that  we  were  architects  to  the  infant 
schools  at  the  side  of  the  raUway  near  the  Streatham 
Common  station.  The  schools  were  erected  three  years 
ago  forthe  Rev.  Stenton  Eardley.— George  &  Vauqhan, 
11,  Argyll-street,  W. 


Proposed  Tunnel  beneath  the  Hudson 
River,  New  York. — To  aid  in  communicating 
across  the  Hudson  River  between  New  York 
City  and  the  New  Jersey  shore,  a'railway-tunnel 
is  proposed,  and  the  New  York  Legislature  is  now 
considering  a  Bill  granting  a  charter  for  this 
purpose.  The  Pennsylvania,  the  Erie,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Central  Railways,  all  roads  of  large 
traffic,  now  terminate  in  Jersey  City,  and  their 
goods  and  passengers  for  New  York  have  to  ba 
taken  across  the  Hudson  River  at  great  expense. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  doing  business 
in  New  York  live  in  the  towns  on  the  New 
Jersey  side.  The  project  involves  great  engineer- 
ing difficulties,  but  it  is  thought  they  can  all 
be  conquered. 
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A  Nbw  Pauic  for  tiik  Metropous. — Another 
handsoino  addition  to  tho  number  of  motropolitan 
parks  is  tli;it  which  is  just  on  tho  point  of  com- 
pletion at  Doptford.  it  comprises  a  space  of  land 
of  about  soven  acros,  situated  in  the  portion  of 
the  town  inhabited  by  tho  pooror  classes,  to  whose 
sorvico  it  has  boon  dedicated  by  the  owner,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Evelyn,  J. P.,  of  Wotton,  Surrey,  who 
possesses  considerable  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  land  adjoins  the  now  Foreign  cattle- 
market,  and  within  its  boundary  is  situate  tho 
ancient  manor-house  of  Sayos  Court,  the  seat  of 
Sir  John  Evelyn,  author  of  tho  D'umj,  and  an- 
cestor of  the  present  proprietor.  This  was  tho 
residence  of  the  Czar  Peter  of  Russia  during  tho 
period  of  that  monaroh's  employment  as  a  ship- 
wright in  the  old  Deptford  dockyard.  The  manor- 
house  has  been  restored,  and  the  grounds  around 
it,  separated  from  the  park,  have  been  tastefully 
laid  out.  The  park,  to  extend  which  a  number 
of  old  houses  have  been  removed,  has  been 
planted  with  trees  and  shrubs  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  Evelyn  Liardet,  and  in  one  part  of  it 
a  space  has  been  reserved  for  cricket,  Volunteer 
drills,  football,  &c.  A  stand  has  also  been  erected 
in  the  centre  for  the  accommodation  of  a  band  of 
music. 

Amalgamated  Society  op  Engineers. — The 
22nd  annual  report  of  the  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers,  Machinists,  Millwrights,  Smiths, 
and  Pattern-makers,  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember, 1872,  has  just  been  issued.  The  year 
1872  has,  from  a  financial  point  of  view  and  in 
increase  of  membership,  proved  the  most  suc- 
cessful yet  chronicled  in  the  history  of  the 
organisation.  During  the  twelve  months  the 
council  opened  13  new  branches  :  11  in  England, 
namely,  Birkenhead  2nd,  Brightside,  Chelsea, 
Chorley,  Gai'ston,  Goole,  Handsworth,  Hartlepool 
2nd,  King's  Norton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  3rd,  and 
Queensbury  ;  one  at  Govan,  in  Scotland  ;  one  at 
Kingston,  in  Canada ;  and  one  at  San  Francisco  ; 
so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  society  had 
351  branches,  with  41,075  members,  5294  of 
■whom  were  admitted  during  the  twelve  months.  ] 
In  consequence  of  the  excellent  state  of  trade,  the 
society  has  been  able  to  add  to  its  previous 
balance  the  sum  of  £41,987  9s.  3d.,  there- 
by making  tho  total  accumulated  fund 
X158,313  15s.  lOid.,  or  £3  17s.  Id.  per  member, 
being  the  highest  amount  per  member  ever 
possessed,  except  in  the  year  1866. 

An  Architect's  Will. — The  will,  with  five 
codicils,  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sanders  Teulon,  architect, 
of  Craig's-oourt,  Charing-cross,  and  of  Hampstead, 
was  proved  on  the  22nd  ult.  by  Messrs.  Charles 
Henry  Lardner  Wood,  George  Phillips,  and  Ewan 
Christian,  tho  executors,  under  £30,000.  The 
testator  bequeaths  £50  to  be  applied  for  the  com- 
pletion of  S.  Stephen's  Church,  Hampstead  (which 
was  erected  from  his  designs),  and  £20  t  )  the 
Architects'  Benevolent  Society,  besides  numerous 
other  legacies  to  various  charities. 

Building  Societies'  Bill. — Mr.  Winterbotham, 
on  Monday,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Arthur,  stated  that 
it  was  proposed  to  withdraw  the  Building  So- 
cieties (No.  2)  Bill  and  introduce  it  in  an  amended 
form  on  Friday  ;  and  Mr.  Cross  postponed  his 
bill  on  the  same  subject  until  the  re-drawn 
bill  of  the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of 
members. 

Chuhch  Restoration  in  Kent. — "  I  do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  in  other  English  counties," 
writes  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Scots- 
man, "  but  in  Kent  there  is  now  a  perfect  mania 
for  church  restoration.  I  believe  I  could 
enumerate  at  least  twenty  old  parish  churches, 
the  restoration  of  which  has  been  completed 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  One  of  the  most 
recent  and  not  the  least  successful  of  these 
attempts  to  beautify  without  modernising  our 
ancient  ecclesiastical  fabrics,  has  been  made  at 
Cheriton.  I  particularly  call  attention  to  this 
church,  because  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  interesting  monuments  which 
were,  during  the  progress  of  the  restoration, 
brought  to  light.  The  chief  of  these  is  a  tablet 
to  the  memory  of  Elizabeth  Raleigh,  who,  as  the 
mouldering  epitaph  informs  the  reader,  was  a 
'  granddaughter  of  the  famed  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.'  The  stone,  which  was  found  about  a 
foot-and-a-half  under  the  present  floor,  has  been 
permanently  fixed  against  the  wall  of  the  church. 
Mixed  up  with  some  farm  buildings  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  there  are  traces  of  an  old 


residence  of  tho  Raloighs.  I  learn  that  tho  oldest 
stone  in  tho  churchyard,  tho  inscription  on  which, 
although  almost  illogible,  has  recently  boon  de- 
ciphered, turns  out  to  have  been  erected  to  tho 
memory  of  a  local  notability,  who,  in  tho  civil 
War.s,  gave  refuge  to  tho  Duko  of  Richmond, 
when  that  Royalist  nobloman  acted  as  a  secret 
emissary  of  Charles  II.  on  tho  coast  of  Kent." 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. 
— -The  annual  mooting  of  the  above  society  was, 
held  on  Friday,  the  6th  inst.,  at  the  Board-room, 
7,  Westminster-chambors.  Tho  report  showed 
that  tho  society  had  been  working  most  success- 
fully during  the  past  session,  and  that  the  number 
of  members  was  still  increasing.  Cordial  votes 
of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  President,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Whitaker,  and  tho  other  ollicers,  and  the 
following  members  were  elected  oflice-bearors  for 
session  1873-74.  President  :  C.  H.  Row  ;  Vice- 
Presidents  :  G.  W.  Willcocks  and  W.  F.  Butlor; 
Members  of  Council :  E.  H.  Brewster,  J.  A.  Coombs,. 
J.  J.  A.  Flower,  C.  Kingsford,  W.  Moakin,  E. 
Perrett,  and  C.  J.  Samuda.  Hon-Treasj.ror  : 
W.  C.  Street ;  Auditors :  II.  Sandall  and  G. 
Cruicksbank.  Hon.  Acooountant .  J.  Wagstaff 
Blundell.   Secretary :  Edward  Speed. 

Danger  of  Balconies. — We  rarely  think,  says 
tho  Lancet,  that  those  adornments  of  our  houses, 
the  balconies  from  our  drawing-rooms,  are  some- 
times stepping-stones  into  eternity  ;  but  an  ex- 
amination of  some  of  thom  would  remove  all 
doubt.  Many  in  front  of  the  older  houses,  con- 
sisting of  time-worn  flags,  others  of  rusted  iron, 
and  others  of  rotten  wood-work  without  support 
or  bracket,  the  wonder  is  that  they  do  not  more 
frequently  give  way.  Hardly  a  week  passes  in 
which  some  do  not  fall  either  from  the  weight  of 
a  few  small  plant-pots,  or  from  a  gust  of  wind, 
and  some  apparently  unprotected,  while  many 
are  known  to  be  too  treacherous  to  be  trusted  to 
support  the  weight  of  an  ordinai-y  person.  Why 
should  not  balconies  be  subjected  to  periodical 
inspection  '?  A  regular  and  systematic  examina- 
tion ought  to  be  made  of  the  balconies  in  the  old 
streets,  for  it  cannot  be  less  culpable  to  allow  a 
balcony  to  remain  in  a  condition  dangerous  to 
those  who  may  stand  on  it  or  to  passers-by  than 
it  is  to  wilfully  leave  an  open  grating  on  the 
pathway. 

Lost  or  Unaccounted-for  Gas. — At  the  tenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  British 
Gas  Managers,  held  last  week  at  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Emmerson,  Darlington,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Los  t,  or  Unaccounted-for  gas."  He  considered 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  take  a  fair  start  in 
tracing  the  causes,  and  that  due  correction 
should  be  made  for  temperature,  &c.,  when  de- 
termining the  amount  of  gas  actually  made,  in 
comparison  with  that  recorded  by  the  station 
meter,  and  attributed  the  loss  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  \insound  gas-holders,  small  and 
imperfect  pipes,  and  careless  main-laying,  un- 
suitability  of  joints  for  the  ground  in  which  tho 
pipes  are  laid,  chipping  instead  of  drilling  holes 
for  services,  want  of  provision  for  equalising  pres- 
sure in  hilly  districts,  unregulated  public  lights, 
and  want  of  attention  to  the  keeping  of  their 
services  in  good  [repair,  improper  selection  of 
meter  to  suit  the  particular  place'  and  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  placed,  and  neglect  of 
a  periodical  inspection.  The  remedy  was  prompt 
and  regular  attention  to  all  these  points.  There 
was  a  discussion  on  this  and  another  paper. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  great  points  to  be  attended 
to  were  the  looking  after  the  laying  of  the  mains, 
the  due  examination  and  registration  of  the 
meters,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  gas 
supplied  to  local  authorities  and  other  public 
bodies. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon. — 
The  following  circular  has  been  issued : — 
"Various  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Teulon  having 
expr.'ssed  their  wish  to  contribute  towards 
placing  a  memorial  window  in  S.  Stephen's  church, 
Hampstead,  the  noblest  and  the  last  completed  of 
the  works  of  his  original  genius,  we,  the  under- 
signed, will  gladly  receive  promises  of  assistance 
towards  providing  the  stained  window,  proposed 
to  be  the  most  easterly  in  the  south  aisle,  im- 
mediately overlooking  his  residence,  and  to  be 
executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell.  J.  Kirk- 
man,  vicar;  Ewan  Christian,  C.  H.  L.  Woodd, 
Thomas  Boddington,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton." 

Payment  for  Re.jected  Tenders. — -The  High 
Wycombe  Builders  and  Contractors'  Associatio  n 
have  issued  a  circular,  stating  that,  as  it  occupies 
a  deal  of  time  to  tako  measurements,  quantities, 
and  make  accurate  estimates,  the  members  have 
agreed  to  charge  one-quarter  per  centum  for 


estimates  not  accepted.  If  in  competition,  the 
porcontum  to  be  charged  on  the  amount  of 
accepted  estimate.  Should  neither  of  the  es- 
timates be  accepted,  tho  porcentum  will  be 
charged  on  the  average  estimation.  A  corre- 
spondent, in  support  of  tho  position  assumed  by 
the  association,  writes  us,  that  the  difference  in 
tho  tenders  lately  sent  in  for  some  local  alms- 
houses, and  in  those  for  a  Primitive  Mothodist 
chapel  last  week,  was  £120.  Tho  trustees  paid  a 
quarter  per  cent,  to  the  unsuccessful  competitors, 
and  accepted  the  lowest  tender,  and  thus  recog- 
nised the  principle  that  unsuccessful  compolitors 
are  entitled  to  some  compensation  for  tho  labour 
and  expense  incurred  by  them. 

Public  Roads  in  Ireland. — A  return  for  tho 
financial  year  ending  in  March,  1872,  states  that 
in  Ireland  the  year's  outlay  upon  public  roads 
amounted  to  £014,844.  Sums  amounting  to 
£529,806  were  expended  in  i-epairs  of  roads  of 
the  length  of  40,931  miles,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  expenditure  was  upon  bridges,  cutting  hills, 
&c.,  and  now  roads  of  the  length  of  193  miles. 
Since  1854  tho  public  roads  of  Ireland  have  been 
increased  2,724  miles,  but  part  of  this  length  con- 
sisted, not  of  new  roads  made,  but  of  old  farm- 
roads,  by-roads,  and  lanes  converted  into  public 
carriage-roads,  and  of  roads  which  formerly  were 
only  occasionally  repaired.  Tho  return  from 
Meath  states  that  no  now  roads  have  been  made 
in  that  country  since  1854,  as  "every  imaginable 
new  road  "  had  been  previously  made  as  a  relief- 
work  on  the  occasion  of  the  famine  of  1847. 

Tm?  Elgin  Marbles. — To  tho  Philhellenes 
who  cry  out  against  what  they  call  the  vandalism 
of  Lord  Elgin  in  removing  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  consigning  them  to 
the  British  Museum,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  dirt 
of  London,  a  very  effective  answer  has  just  been 
given  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  set  of  plaster  casts 
from  the  slabs  of  the  frieze  which  Lord  Elgin 
found  it  impracticable  to  remove,  and  of  which 
he  had  to  be  contented  with  casts.  By  com- 
paring the  new  casts  with  those  taken  by  Lord 
Elgin,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  meantime 
(1801-73)  the  original  marbles  have  suffered 
very  severely  from  two  causes — malicioas  de- 
struction, and  the  wear  and  tear  of  weather.  A 
German  archasologist,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
scaffolding  erected  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
new  casts,  describes  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
BdVlin  Arclueolocjical  Journal,  the  surface  of  the 
marble  as  so  thoroughly  undermined  that  the 
greatest  tenderness  was  i-equired  even  in  taking 
a  cast  by  the  gelatine  process,  a  condition  of 
things  very  different  from  that  of  the  marbles  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  new  casts  are  already 
in  process  of  arrangement  in  the  Elgin  Room^ 
and  when  this  is  done  it  is  intended,  according 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  Scotsman,  to  range  the 
old  casts  by  their  side. 

The  Gas  Supply  of  the  Metropolis. — A 
meeting  of  the  London  Gas  Consumers'  Associa- 
tion was  held  on  Friday  last  at  their  offices,  4^ 
Spring-gardens,  to  take  steps  to  secure  for  the 
metropolis  a  supply  of  gas  at  a  fair  and  reason- 
able price.  The  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  revise 
the  scale  of  illuminating  power  of  gas,  together 
with  their  award  thereon,  was  read,  which  in- 
creases the  price  of  16-candle  gas  to  4s.  4d.,  and 
of  23-oandle  gas  to  6s.  3d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 
The  report  of  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the- 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  (for  twelve 
months  past  supplying  gas  at  3s.  per  1,000  feet, 
free  of  meter-i'ent,  being  a  net  charge  of  2s.  lOd- 
per  1,000  feet),  states  that,  "  notwithstanding  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  last  year  to  3s.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  and  th  ;  increased  cost  of  coals 
and  all  other  materials  and  labour,  the  profit 
of  the  half-year  amounts  to  £15,836,  against 
£15,064  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1871,  the 
increase  in  the  'cost  of  coal  having  been  met  by 
extra  receipts  for  coke  during  the  half-year  under 
review."  The  increase  of  7d.  amounts  to  £357,810- 
per  annum,  and  of  lOd.  to  £511,300  per  annum. 
It  was  contended  that,  with  due  care  and 
management,  all  the  London  companies  can  sup- 
ply gas  at  the  South  Metropolitan  t.arifT  of  23.  lOd. 
per  1,000  feet,  and  that  a  saving  in  the  cost  of 
gas  amounting  to  £715,820  a  year  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  consumers. 

The  Magliana  Frescoes. — It  is  strange,  re- 
marks the  Academy,  that  the  sale  of  two  genuine- 
works  by  Raphael,  one  of  them  in  tolerably  good 
condition,  should  not  have  created  more  interest 
than  did  that  of  the  Magliana  frescoes  at  Paris  a, 
few  weeks  ago.  These  frescoes  were  painted  for 
Leo  X.  to  adorn  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  a. 
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favourite  hunting-seat  of  his,  called  La  Magliana, 
about  six  miles  from  Rome.  In  the  seventoontli 
century  the  Popes  appor.r  to  have  given  np  bunt- 
ing, or  at  all  events  to  have  deserted  La  Magliana, 
and  it  was  made  over  to  the  Convent  of  S.  Cecilia, 
of  Trastovere.  But  the  nuns  of  Trastevere  had 
no  use  for  the  place,  and  therefore  rented  it  to  a 
farmer,  without,  it  would  seem,  making  any 
arrangement  for  the  preservation  of  the  f rosooos. 
The  farmer  probably  cared  loss  for  frescoes  than 
for  pigs,  but  he  cared  a  great  deal  for  his  own 
dignity,  and  in  order  to  avoid  saying  his  prayers 
with  his  domestics  he  bad  a  sort  of  tribune 
erected,  to  which  he  gained  access  by  means  of  a 
door  cut  through  the  very  centre  of  Kaphael's 
"  Martyrdom  of  S.  Cecilia."  Nothing  indeed  was 
left  of  this  work  but  a  few  figures  on  either  side, 
that  were  sold  the  other  day  to  a  Russian  agent 
for  11,500  francs.  The  other  fresco,  however,  as 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  farmer's  dignity  or 
comfort,  was  suffered  to  remain,  and  by  and  bye, 
the  nuns  of  Trastevere,  getting  into  difficulties, 
bethought  them  of  their  neglected  treasures  at 
Magliana,  and  had  them  transferred  to  canvas, 
and  then  pledged  them  at  tho  Monte  di  Pieta. 
Here  they  remained  for  about  a  year,  when  they 
were  again  removed  to  the  Basilica  of  S.  Cecilia 
in  Trastevere.  Finally,  in  18G9,  they  were 
bought  by  M.  Oudry,  who  had  them  conveyed  to 
France.  The  principal  of  these  frescoes,  the  only 
•ne  indeed  worth  speaking  of,  for  the  S.  Cecilia  is 
a  mere  ruin,  represents  God  the  Father  blessing 
the  Earth.  This  important  work,  the  only  fresco 
by  Raphael  out  of  Italy,  was  secured  for  the 
Louvre  by  M.  Haro  for  207,500  francs. 

The  New  Law  Courts, — Mr.  Street  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  well  treated  in  the  matter  of  the 
New  Law  Courts,  but  it  is  at  least  satisfactory, 
remarks  the  Guardian,  to  hear,  as  we  do  on  good 
authority,  that  things  are  nearer  a  settlement 
than  Mr.  Ayrton  would  have  us  suppose.  The 
designs  are  now,  pi-obably,  out  of  that  active 
Minister's  jurisdiction,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  tender  for  about  £780,000  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  tho  Treasury.  This  tender  has  been 
delivered  in  spite  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
price  of  all  building  which  has  been  acknowledged 
by  Government  in  their  estimates  for  woi-ks  in 
barracks,  and  again  in  the  case  of  the  new  Natural 
History  Museum,  where  the  Office  of  Works,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr. 
Ayrton  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day, 
have  agreed  to  a  large  addition  to  Mr,  Water- 
house's  estimate,  in  order  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  building.  This  addition  is  reported  to  be 
no  less  than  15  per  cent,  on  the  original  estimate. 
The  plans  for  this  building  were  begun  at  the 
same  time  as  those  for  the  New  Courts,  so  it  is 
hard  to  see  why  an  addition  should  be  made  to 
the  cost  of  the  one  if  none  whatever  is  to  be  made 
to  the  other.  Yet  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  Mr.  Ayrton's  recent  speech.  It  is  now  seven 
years  since  Mr.  Street  first  made  plans  for  this 
work,  and  we  certainly  fear  that  when  nest  a 
great  public  building  is  wanted,  no  architect  of 
the  same  eminence  will  be  found  willing  to  incur 
the  trouble,  annoyance,  and  even  monetary  loss 
to  which  it  appears  necessary  that  the  nation's 
"  servants  "  are  to  be  subject. 

The  Timber  Trade  of  America. — The  Times' 
American  correspondent,  wi'iting  from  Phila- 
delphia on  tho  27th  May,  says  : — "  A  noteworthy 
event  in  financial  circles  has  been  the  suspension 
■of  a  number  of  business  houses  in  Albany  and 
New  York  city  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade. 
They  combined  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
lumber  traffic  in  the  Northern  markets,  but  their 
combination  was  overthrown." 


CHIPS. 

A  new  line  of  railway  between  Hanley  and 
Tunstall  is  to  be  opened  the  first  week  in  August. 
The  principal  station  will  be  at  Hanley,  where  a 
building;  of  considerable  dimensions  is  ia  course  of 
erection.  Whether  the  loop  line  will  be  used  as  a 
through  route,  or  only  as  a  local  line,  is  a  question 
for  further  consideration. 

At  a  sale  by  auction -of  land  in  Manchester,  on 
the  29th  ult.,  a  small  plot  of  land  at  the  corner  of 
King-street  and  Deansgate  fetched  £4,000,  being 
about  £74  a  square  yard. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  invited  to  open  the  new 
Bradford  Town  Hall  on  the  10th  of  September 
next. 

One  of  the  buttresses  of  S.  Leonard's  Priory, 
Stamfoi'd — one  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture the  town  can  boast  of,  some  portions  of  it 
dating  from  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror — 
;ehow3  signs  of  speedily  falling  en  masse,  unless 


steps  be  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  corresponding 
buttress,  too,  bulges  in  the  centre.  On  Monday 
week,  while  levelUn;,;  the  ground  near  the  west  front, 
the  workmen  came  upon  a  stone  coffin  close  to 
what  was  onoe  of  the  principal  doorway  of  the 
nave  :  it  contained  bones  disposed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  induce  ths  belief  that  it  had  previously  been 
unbared  and  its  contents  rudely  handled.  The  lid 
of  a  small  coffin  has  also  been  turned  up. 

lu  connection  with  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
to  be  held  at  Norwich,  from  the  1st  to  the  ath  of 
October  next,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  educa- 
tional, sanitary,  and  domestic  appliances,  based  on 
the  experiment  which  proved  so  successful  at  Leeds 
in  1871. 

The  new  aisle  of  S.  Paul's  Church,  Wokingham, 
was  opened  on  Whit-Sunday.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Deacon,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Ml-.  Woodyer,  of  Reading. 

The  memorial-stone  of  a  new  Wesleyan  Chapel 
were  laid  at  Loppington,  Salop,  on  Whit-Mon- 
day. The  style  will  be  Gothic,  and  the  building 
will  seat  150  persons.  Mr.  W.  Gethin  of  Prankwell, 
is  the  architect. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a  new  school  in  Drayton- 
street,  Hulme,  Manchester,  was  laid  on  Friday  in 
Whitsun-week.  Cost,  about  £800  ;  architect,  Mr.  J. 
Lowe  ;  contractor,  Mr.  G.  Napier. 

The  workmen  and  others,  numbering  about  400, 
connected  with  the  new  church,  parsonage,  and 
schools,  in  course  of  erection  at  Collinghurst, 
Manchester,  by  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Hinchlifi'e  and 
Messrs.  Crellin  and  Bailey,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  Lowe,  architect,  were  liberally  treated  to 
an  enjoyable  trip  to  Southport,  and  the  agreeable 
concomitant  of  a ;  duplicate  spread  on  the  Wed- 
nesday of  Whitsun-week,  at  the  cost  of  the 
donor  of  the  entire  group  of  buildings — C.  P. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  of  the  Atlas  Works,  Manchester. 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cox,  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Cox  and  Son,  of  28,  South- 
ampton-street, Strand.  The  business  of  the  firm 
will,  we  are  informed,  be  carried  on  as  usual  under 
the  same  style  by  Mr.  Edward  Young  Cox  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Cox,  the  sons  of  the  deceased  gentleman. 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

BlRKENHBAD. — The  Strike  of  the  joiners  and  masons 
still  continues  at  Birkenhead,  with  apparently  the 
same  obstinacy  on  both  sides  as  at  its  commencement. 
Several  of  the  masters  have  obtained  men  from  a  dis- 
tance, some  being  from  London,  and  it  is  alleged  that 
instances  of  intimidation  h.-.ve  taken  place  during  the 
last  few  days.  A  movement  is  on  foot  amongst  the 
various  branches  of  the  trade  in  the  borough  to  con- 
sider what  is  termed  "  The  joiners'  struggle,"  with  a 
view  probably  of  assisting  those  who  are  "  on  strike." 

London. — A  crowded  meeting  of  the  operative 
masons  was  held  on  Wednesday  night,  at  the  Falstaff 
Music  Hall,  Old-street,  S.  Luke's,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  the  master  builders  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  men  for  an  advance  of  a  halfpenny  per 
hour  on  the  present  rate  of  wages.  The  chairman 
stated  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  the 
committee  of  the  London  lodges  had  sent  in  a  memorial 
to  the  committee  of  the  Master  Builders'  Association 
requesting  an  advance  in  the  existing  rate  of  wages  to 
the  extent  of  a  halfpenny  per  hour — viz.,  from  SM,  to 
9d.  per  hour — with  a  notice  that  such  advance  should 
be  given  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the  memorial.  The  masters  declined  to  increase 
the  rate  of  wages  during  the  present  year,  but  they 
would  be  pi-epared  to  pay  9d.  per  hour  on  and  after 
the  1st  March,  1874,  coupled  with  the  condition  that 
from  that  date  the  hour  for  leaving  work  on  Saturdays 
sliould  be  one  o'clock,  instead  of  twelve  o'clock,  as  at 
present.  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  meeting,  amidst  loud  cheering  : — 
"  That  this  meeting  of  the  masons  of  London,  having 
considered  the  letter  received  from  the  Master  Builders' 
Association,  desires  to  express  its  regret  at  the  propo- 
sition therein  contained,  and  pledges  itself  never, 
imder  any  circum.stances,  to  return  to  one  o'clock  on 
Saturdays;  and  further  declares  its  full  determination 
to  firmly  adhere  to  the  terms  of  tho  memorial  sent  in 
by  the  committee."  The  effect  of  the  above  is,  that 
unless  the  master  builders  concede  the  halfpenny  per 
hour  advance  on  tlie  29th  of  July  next,  the  whole  body 
of  masons  will  cease  work  on  that  day. 

Ormskirk. — On  Monday  a  great  number  of  the 
bricklayers  of  Ormskirk  struck  work.  Three  weeks 
ago  the  men  gave  notice  to  the  masters  that  they 
required  an  advance  of  23.  per  week.  The  masters, 
with  one  excaption,  have  refused  the  demand,  and, 
consequently,  the  men  struck  work  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. The  present  rate  of  wages  is  28s.  per  week. 
Both  masters  and  men  seem  determined  to  fight  the 
dispute  out. 

Southport.  —  Three  monf^s  ago,  the  operative 
joiners  of  Southport  issued  circulars  to  the  masters, 
requesting  an  advance  of  wages  from  TJd.  to  8d.  per 
hour,  and  a  reduction  of  hours  from  54j  to  494  per 
week — obtained  by  the  bricksetters,  masons,  and  plas- 
terers.   The  masters  offered  7jd.  per  hour,  and  con- 


ceded tho  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  hours.  A 
deputation  of  .six  of  the  operatives  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  an  equal  number  of  their  employers  to 
endeavour  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement ;  but 
the  latter  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  original  offer. 
In  consequence  of  this  refusal  an  aggregate  meeting 
of  the  trade  was  held  on  Wednesday  week,  when  It 
was  agreed  to  accept  l}d.  on  the  9tli  of  June,  and  the 
other  farthing  In  three  months.  A  reply  was  received 
from  the  masters  offering  Tfd.  as  a  permanency,  and 
leaving  the  impression  that  if  these  terras  were  not 
accepted  the  same  evening,  they  would  fall  back  upon 
the  7W.  The  deputation  who  waited  on  the  em- 
ployer's acquainted  the  meeting  with  this  arrangement, 
when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  abide  by  the 
original  notice  for  8d.  per  hour.  The  dispute  thus 
remains  unsettled. 

ASHTON  &  QUEBf), 
Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble  MerchaatB,  and  Quarrj  Agents.— Roofine 
Slates— Bangor,  Blue,  Red,  or  Green,  Blue  Portmadoc  and  Whitlan* 
Abbey  Green,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  same  IW* 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  cleavage  equal). 

Prices  on  Wharf  in  London. 
24  by  12        22bTlS        20  by  10         IS  by  10        18  by  » 
377a.  6d.       332s.  6d.        257s.  6d.         215a.         VJia.  dd. 
16  by  10        16  by  8        14  by  10        14  by   8        12  by  9 
192».  6d.  U.-is.  170s.  117s.  6d.       67s.  6d. 

Per  m  of  1,200  Slates.  Marble  and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimney 
Piecas,  Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Builders 
Ironmongery.  A.  &  O.'s  Special  Red  Ridge  Tiles.  Largo  Show  of 
all  Goods  at  14  and  15,  Bury-strcet,  S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 
Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accompanying  trade  card. 

TENDERS. 

GCTLDfORD.— Forau  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  female  iutlrmary  wards  at  the  Guildford  Union,  for 
the  guardians  thereof.   Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect. 

Loe  i:51.5    0  0 

Brett    498   0  0 

Strudwick   4.55   0  0 

Mason   450    0  0 

Clark    448  10  0 

Garnett    445    0  0 

Mitchell  and  Son   44-3    0  0 

Pollurdand  Son  (acceptedi    415   0  0 

Hackney.— For  intent  school,  tPercy-street,  for  the 
Eev.  R.  D.  Tyssen,  Bector  of  South  Hackney.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Low,  architect. 

Forrest  (accepted)   £425   0  0 

Hednesfhrd,  Staffokd.— For  the  erection  of  school- 
room and  classrooms  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  Ealph  Cham- 
berlain, arcliitect. 

Trow  and  Sons  £850    0  0 

Whittome    685  16  8 

Eowley  and  Lynex   610   0  0 

Mann    570   0  0 

Barton   535   0  0 

Suncox  (accepted)   SI''!   0  0 

KensinSTOn. — For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs 
to  No.  10,  Holland  Villas-road,  Kensington,  for  Mr.  John 
Child.    Mr.  Joseph  Lavender,  architect. 

Foxley  (accepted)  £1,173   0  0 

LeiOkster- — For  wareh/juse  in  SouthRmpton-street. 
Mr.  Kdvvard  Burgess,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  0. 
Biddett. 

Loveday   £3,074   0  0 

Bland    -2,737    0  0 

Osborne  Bros   2,696    0  0 

TomlmsoB    2,62.)   0  0 

Tyers    2,500    0  0 

Major  (accepted)   2,474   0  0 

London.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  "Arch- 
way Tavern,"  Highgate.  Mr.  H.  J.  New  on,  architect,  16, 
Bessborough-street,  Pimlico.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lamb,  11.  Dorchester  place. 

Hockley  £1,309   0  0 

Taylor   l,r2-2   0  0 

Shurmur   843   0  0 

Brindle  (accepted)    794   U  0 

London.— For  new  bank  and  shop  premises.  Edgware- 
road  and  Praed-street.   Messrs.  Bird  aud  Walters,  archi- 

Hill  and  Sons  £8,828  0  0 

Hi^gs    8,566  0  0 

LatheyBi-os   7,900  0  0 

Newman  aud  Mann   7,875  0  0 

Adamson  and  Co   7,7S9  0  0 

Henshaw  and  Co   7,433  0  0 

Brown   7,.393  0  0 

Williams  andSon   7,162  0  0 

McLachlau   7,o90  0  0 

Mark   6,848  0  0 

Temple  and  Foster    6,647  0  0 

Ebbs  and  Sons    6,512  0  0 

Thompson  and  Smith  (accepled)   6,367  0  0 

Middlesex. — For  memorial  school,  Littleton.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Low,  architect. 

Knight  and  Son  (accepted)  £600    0  0 

HOLLOWAY.— For  alterations  and  repairs,  &c.,  to  the 
"Durham  Castle"  Tavern,  Seven  Sisiers-road.  Messrs. 
Bird  aud  Walters,  architects. 

Henshaw  and  Co  £1,950   0  0 

Hill  aud  Sons   1,920    0  0 

Langmeadaud  Way    I,8i0    0  0 

McLachlau   1,817    0  0 

Brown   1,790    0  0 

Newman  and  Mann   1,775    0  0 

Williams  and  Son    1,757    0  0 

Wicks,  Bangs,  aud  Co   1,51)3   0  0 

Eunor  (accepted)   1,-I54    0  .  0 

Nottingham. — For  new  warehouse,  Queen' s-road,  Not- 
tingham, for  Messrs.  Charles  Cox  and  Sons.  Messrs- 
Hovenden,  Heath,  andBerridge,  architects. 

Lvnam  £9.805    0  0 

Fish  and  Sons    9  728   0  0 

Dennett  and  Co.  (accepted)   9,635   0  0 

Staines. — For  mission  church  and  schools.  Mr.  Ed 
ward  Low,  architect. 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Wari-. 

Beaumont  £122    0  0 

E'cavator,  Bricklayer,  Mason,  Plasterer,  Titer,  &c. 
Mole  £236   0  0 
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Staines— "For  two  houses  and  Hhops,  niKh-stroet,  for 
Mr.  T.  P.  Iliirris.  ■  Mr.  K.lwanl  Low,  architect  Quanti- 
ties tmpi'li"'!  ''y  Mr.  Froclorick  Johnsto  ic.     ^ibhop  fronts 

""''rnmor'^'   £2  338    0  0 

(Civer'    .  .    2,17,5   0  0 

IC;:L::::::.  I  I 

MeBsom  (accepted)   "  " 


BATH  AND  OTnEE  BniLDTNQ  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 
Quarrymen  and  Stonb  Merchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 


[Abvt 


Bath  Stone  Offick  : 

COllSUAM,  WILTS 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GRF.KN  UOOKINO-SLATKS.  „      ,    .  , 

As  supplied  to  H.IUl.  Tht  I'ruKC  of  WaU>  at  Sandrmaham 
Oio  Poamoyle  .Sea-green  Slates  are  specially  »ilapted  for 
Churches,  Public  Buildinft",  &c. 
(Lcis  costhj  than  ordiyiary  GolJiic  Titing.) 
TIwBe  tliinililo  and  non-absorbeut  slates  can  be  obtained  in  Bizaa 
suitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

iu  Ilailway  Tracks,  Docks,  Oloucestor  :— 
Per 
1,200  Slates 

..  a  17  a 


Best  Green  Slates  14  by  7 
Do.  do.  13  by  8 
Do.  do.  13  by  7 
Do  do.    12  by  7 

Do  do.    12  by  6 


1  17 


1  18 
I  7 


Equiralent  to 
per  B(iuaro 
.    ..    IBs.  6d. 

..    I6s.  6d. 
,    ..  Ms. 
,    . .  ISa. 
.    ..  lis. 


Prices  of  Largo  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
estlmonials,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtained  oa 
application  to 
MESSR.S.  RANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
Specimens  at  Museum  of  Geology,  Jormyn-atreet.  Piccadilly,  W., 
and  at  Architectural  Museum,  Xuf ton-street,  Westminster. 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

Bassenthwaitb,  CnilBBRLAND,  June  30.— For  plans, 
&c.,  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel.    A  premium  of  £25  is 
offered  tor  the  best  design.  Mr.  Jos.  M.  Biohardson,  Hi 
ton  House,  Penrith. 

Devon  ConNiT  Asylum,  June  24.— For  plans,  epecifl- 
oationg,  and  estimates  for  additional  buildings  at  the 
Asylum  at  Kxminster.  The  architect  whose  plans  miy 
be  adopted  will  be  employed  to  superintend  the  works,  on 
the  usual  terms  of  commission,  provided  it  be  found  that 
they  can  be  executed  within  the  estimated  amount.  The 
sum  of  £25  will  be  given  for  the  second  best  design, 
namely  £  10  for  that  of  the  cbapel,  and  £  15  for  that  of  the 
other  buildings.    T.  E.  Drake,  Clerk  to  the  Committee, 

''^Madras Tramways  Company,  July  31.— The  Director! 
offer  a  premium  for  the  most  approved  system  of  check- 
ing the  receipts  of  the  conductors  of  cars.  "W.  Davison, 
Secretary,  17,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Manchester,  September  1.— For  designs  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  fruit  market  and  other  buildings.  First 
premium  ,-£200,  to  merge  in  the  commission  if  the  archi- 
tect be  selected  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  mar  - 
ket :  premium  of  £150  for  the  second,  £100  for  the  third, 
and  £50  for  the  fourth  design.  City  Surveyor,  Town- 
hall,  Manchester.  . 

NORFOLK  Asricultural  AsscciAtion.— For  a  design 
for  Norfolk  labourers'  double  cottage.  A  premium  of  £10 
will  be  given  for  the  best  design.  J.  Bacon,  Secretary, 
Attleborough.  . 

Norfolk  AGRicnLTURAL  Association.— For  designs 
for  farm  buildings  for  a  Norfolk  farm  of  about  300  acres. 
A  premium  of  £10  will  be  given  for  the  best  design.  J . 
Bacon,  Secretary,  Attleborough. 

Nottingham,  July  15.— For  designs  for  a  new  Gothie 
church.  Premiums  of  £75,  £50,  and  £25  will  be  awarded 
to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  designs.  The  one 
accepted  will  be  adopted  by  the  Committee,  should  it 
fuiai  all  the  necessary  requirements.  Mr.  Wm.  Clarke, 
The  Park,  Nottingham. 

Shrewsbury,  June  21.— For  design  for  a  memorial 
drinking  fonntain.  A  premium  of  £5  will  be  given  for 
the  selected  design.  Mr.  Keut,  33,  High-street,  Shrews- 
bury. 


Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 
in  every  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade.  Oyer 
sixty  New  Designs  at  5s.  6d.  per  yard  super.  See  Building 
News,  December  27, 1872,  Media/lies'  Magazine,  November 
29,  1872,  and  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free ;  applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENSY  0.  WEBB, 
Tileries,  Worcester.— [Abvt.] 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDINa 
ESTIMATES. 


Admiralty,  June  16.— For  the  erection  of  a  Coastguard 
station  at  Bacton,  Norfolk.  Director  of  Works,  Admi- 
ralty, Spring  Gardens-terrace,  S.W. 

Baildon  Sewerage  Works,  June  30.— For  the  con- 
struction of  about  750yds.  of  brick  sewers.  J.  Brook, 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  Baildon. 

Bardsey,  Carnarvonshire,  June  23.— For  alterations 
and  additions  to  tower  and  dwellings,  and  new  mineial 
oil  store  at  the  lighthouse.  Mr.  Eobin  Allen,  Secretary, 
Trinity  House,  London,  E.C. 

Blackfriars. — For  the  erection  of  a  range  of  ware- 
houses iu  Tudor-strei't.  Messrs.  Smith  and  Seymour, 
architects,  1,  Gresham  Buildings,  E.C. 

Brighton,  June  24. — For  the  purchase  of  two  portable 
engines.    F.  J.  Tillstone,  Town  Hall,  Brighton. 

Bristol,  June  24. — For  widening  Bristol  Bridge.  Mr. 
F.  Ashmead.  Engineer,  13,  Prince-street,  Bristol. 

Bucklerbury,  Berks,  June  25.— For  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  school  building.  Mr.  J.  H.  Money,  archi- 
tect, Broadbury,  Newbury.  .  ^ 


Buenos  Avres,  Julv  1.— For  the  supply  of  cast-iron 
pipes.  J.  F.  Bateman,  Engineer,  IB,  Ureat  George-Btreet 
S  W. 

Chbt  VALLEy,  Norfolk,  June  17.— For  the  completion 
of  the  worlis  loft  unfinished  by  the  late  contractor  for 
the  Chet  Valley  Improvoments.  Mr.  J.  O.  Copeman, 
t;ierk  to  the  Improvement  Commissioners,  Loddon, 
Norfolk.  ,^  ^, 

Olf.ckiifaton  Local  Board,  June  18.— For  the  oon- 
Btru('tion  of  main  sewers  and  other  work.  J.  D.  Hirst, 
(;h;rk  to  tlie  Board,  lioardroom,  Cleckhoaton. 

Daventky,  Juno  1«.— For  the  construction  of  about 
2000yds.  of  12in.  and  t)in.  pipe  sewers,  with  manholes,  &c. 
Mr.  IC.  Sliarmau,  Surveyor,  Wellingborough, 

Duiii.iN  AND  DroGHf.DA  RAILWAY.  July  1,— For  the 
construction  of  a  branch  railway  about  a  half  mile  long  in 
Dublin.    Engineer's  Office,  Amiens-street,  Dublin. 

Great  SoUTHf.rn  and  Western  Eaii.way,  Ire- 
land.—For  the  construction  of  the  North  Wall  Exten- 
sion fNos.  1  and  2)  Br.anoh  Eailways,  Dublin.  Engineer's 
Office,  Kingsbridge  Terminus,  Dublin. 

Hants,  June  20.— For  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at 
Edge  End,  near  Batley.  Mr.  J.  Colson,  architect,  S. 
Switliin'a-street,  Winchester. 

High  and  Low  Bishopsidb  School  Board,  Juno  1G. 
—For  the  erection  of  schools,  master's  hou.se,  outbuild- 
ings, and  fence  walls,  at  Pateley  liridgo.  Georgo  Corson, 
architect,  25,  Cookridg  e-strect,  Leeds. 

HOLLAxn,  Lincolnshire,  June  30.— For  the  recon- 
struftion  of  Pinchbeck  Bars  Bridge.  F.  T.  White,  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  lioston. 

HOKBCRY  Local  Board,  June  23.— For  the  construc- 
tion of  about  8,000yds.  of  brick  and  earthenware  pip» 
sewers.  G.  H.  Holt,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  Horbury,  near 
Wakefield.  ,  ,  „. 

Leeds,  June  17.— For  paving,  flagging,  and  levelling 
Eichmond-court,  Dew-lane,  Lees-yard,  Forbes-street, 
Evesham-terrace,  Green  Dragon-yard,  and  Pembroke- 
street.  A.  W.  Morant,  Borough  Engineer,  Town  Hall, 
Leeds. 

Leeds,  June  23.— For  the  erection  of  extensive  pre- 
mises in  George  and  Dragon  Yard,  Briggate,  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Bailey,  architect?,  Central  Market  Buildings, 
Leeds. 

Morley  Waterworks,  June  25.— For  the  constructipn 
of  a  reservoir  at  Churwell.  Mr.  E.  Filliter,  16,  East 
Parade,  Leeds. 

Norfolk  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  June  28.— lor 
the  erectio'i  of  new  female  wards,  boundary  walls,  and 
other  works,  at  the  asylum  at  Thorpe.  Mr.  B.  Makil- 
waine  Phipson,  County  Surveyor,  Surrey  street,  .Norwich 
Northampton  School  Board,  June  28, -For  the 
erection  of  new  schools  in  Spring-lane.  Mr.  E.  Walker, 
Architect,  10 A,  King's  Arms  Yard,  Moorgate-street,  E.C. 

Portsmouth,  June  16.— For  the  construction  of  sewers, 
paving,  and  road-making.  Mr.  J.  E.  Greatorex,  Surveyor, 
Landport  Hall,  Portsmouth. 

Eichmond,  Surrey,  June  17.— For  the  supply  of 
5  lOyds.  of  broken  Bombay  stone.  Mr.  E.  J.  Pinkerton, 
Surveyor,  Eichmond. 

Rye  Sussex,  June  17. — For  the  construction  of  a 
sluice  and  bridge  on  the  Tillingham  River.    Mr.  Edward 
Elliott,  Engineer,  Scotsfloat,  Eye. 
Salisbury  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company,  June  16 
For  the  purchase  of  tar.    Mr.  E.  E.  S.  Kelsey,  Secre- 
tary, The  Close,  Salisbury. 

Shawporth.  NEAR  Baoup,  June  29 — For  the  erection  of 
a  new  Wesieyan  chapel  and  schools.  W.  Waddiugton, 
architect,  Burnley. 

St.  Saviour's  Union,  June  18.— For  alterations  at  the 
General  Belief  Station  and  Dispensary,  Westnioreland- 
roiid,  Walworth.  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Son,  architects,  29, 
Trinity-square,  Borough,  S.E. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Eiver  Welland  Outfall  Act. 
June  21.- For  the  erection  of  a  new  outfall  sluice  from 
the  Lords  Drain  into  the  Welland.  Messrs.  Bonner  and 
Cathrop,  Clerks  to  the  Trustees,  Spalding. 

TiLNBY  S.  Lawrence  School  Board,  Norfolk, 
June  16. — For  the  erection  of  schools  aud  teacher's  resi- 
dence. Adams  and  Son,  architects.  Bridge-street,  Lynn, 
Wales,  June  23. — For  the  erection  of  police  stations  at 
Llantrissant  and  Paudy.  Mr.  Thom  is  Dalton,  CP.,  Car- 
diff. 

Walsall,  June  16.— For  the  erection  of  S.  Georges 
Church.  Mr.  Robt.  Griffiths,  architect,  Greengate-street, 
Stafford. 

War  Department  Contracts,  June  18.— For  the  sup- 
ply of  cast-iron  piiies  for  a  fire  main  at  Woolwich.  Col. 
W.  D.  Gossett,  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Woolwich. 

Warrington,  June  23.— For  rebuilding  Mill-lane 
Bridge  and  re-forming  the  road.  Mr.  H.  B.  White,  Back- 
street, Warrington. 

Watlington,  Oxon,  June  18. — For  the  erection  of 
schools  to  accommodate  262  children.  Mr.  W.  Wiggins, 
Watcomb  Manor,  Watlington. 

Whitby,  June  23.— For  the  construction  and  erection 
of  a  mineral  oil  store  at  the  Whitby  North  Lighthouse. 
Mr.  Eobin  Allen,  Secretary,  Trinity  House,  London,  E.C. 

Wisbeach.  June  20. — For  the  erection  of  villas  in 
Clarkson-road.  Messrs.  Adams  and  Son,  architects, 
Wisbeach. 

WoodleSFORD,  June  17.— For  the  construction  of  sixty 
houses.   H.  Shaw,  Architect,  Leeds. 

Wkaysbury  School  Board,  June  19  — For  the  erec- 
tion of  new  schools  at  Wraysbury.  J,  Doidtou,  Vine 
House,  Wraysbury,  Staines. 


Teak  

Quebec,  red  pine      .  . 
„    yellow  jiiiie 
„   pitch  pine,    ,  . 
Quebec  oak,  whito   .  . 

„     birch        .   .  . 

„  elm  

„  ush  .  ,  ,  .  . 
Dantzic  oak     .    .    .  , 

„  fir  

„      undersized  .  . 

Eiga  

Swedish  

Wainsoot,  Eiga  .  .  . 
Masts,  Quebec  red  pino 

„    yellow  pino    .  . 
Oregon 

Lalhwood,  Dantzic  fm. 

„  St.  Petersburg 
Deals  per  C,  12ft.  by  3 

by  9in 
Quebec  Pine,  1st  qua!. 

,,        „     2nd  do. . 

„        „     Srd  do. . 
Canada  Spruce,  1st 

„  2nd  *  3rd  .  . 
New  Brunswick  .  .  . 
Archangel,  yellow  .  . 
St.  Petersburg  yellow  . 

Finland   

Memel  and  Dantzic 
Gothenbm-g,  yellow 

„         white  .  . 
Gefle  yellow  .... 
Christiania      .  . 
Battens,  all  sorts  .   .  . 
Other  Norway  . 
Flooring  boards  pr  square 

of  lin.,  flr.st  yeUow  . 
First  white  .... 
Second  qtialities  .   .  . 


Timber. 
load 


£14 

■I 

s 

4 
7 

4 
4 
6 


3  10 
2  15 

4  0 
2  12 
4  10 
4  10 
4  0 
9  0 
8  10 

11  0 


£14  10 
8  10 
G  0 
4  10 


y 

6 

6 

5 

7 

5 

3 

4 

3 

0  15 

6  0 

B  10 
12  0 
10  0 
12  10 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN 
CONSTRUCTION. 


British— Cake  &  Ingot 
Best  selected  .   .  . 

Sheet  

Bottoms  

Australian  cako  .  . 
Spanish  cake  .  .  . 
Chili  Bars,  cash  .  . 

„    Eefined  ingot  . 
Yellow  metal  .   .   .  . 


Pig  in  Scotland,  cash  . 
Welsh  Bar,  in  London. 

Wales  .  . 
Staffordshire  .... 
Eail,  in  Wales  .... 
Sheets,  single  in  London 
Hoops,  first  quality  .  . 

Nail  Bod  

Swe^sh   


Copper. 
per  ton 


per  lb. 
Iron. 
per  toil 


Seal,  pale  

Sperm  body   .   .  . 

Cod  

Whale,  South  Sea,  pals 
Olive  Gallipoli  .  .  . 
Cocoanut,  Cochin,  .  . 
Palm,  fine  .   .    .   ,  . 

Linseed   

Rapeseed,English  pale 
Ctonseeot     .  . 


Oils,  <tO. 
per  tun. 


20  0 

0 

91  0 

0 

14  10 

0 

16  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

11  10 

0 

12  0 

A 

u 

10  0 

0 

11  5 

0 

10  10 

0 

11  0 

0 

14  10 

0 

15  10 

0 

12  10 

0 

14  10 

0 

9  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

13  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

10  10 

0 

12  0 

0 

13  10 

0 

10  0 

0 

13  10 

0 

7  6 

10  0 

9  10 

0 

10  10 

e 

0  12 

0  13 

6 

0  10 

0  11 

0  8 

(J 

0  10 

£ 

£90  0 

0 

£9S  0 

0 

92  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

96  0 

0 

104  0 

0 

100  0 

0 

107  0 

0 

89  10 

0 

91  0 

0 

88  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

81  0 

0 

86  0 

0 

91  0 

0 

92  0 

0 

0  0 

9 

0  0 

9i 

£3  13 

0 

£0  0 

0 

13  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

12  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

la  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

17  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

16  0 

0 

14  0 

0 

1.5  0 

0 

19  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

£W  0 

0 

£0  0 

f> 

93  0 

0 

96  0 

0 

41  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

37  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

41  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

S!)  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

S9  0 

0 

39  10 

0 

S3  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

39  15 

0 

0  0 

0 

1i  10 

0 

29  0 

0 

"Ebmarkable,  very  Remarkable  Indeed"  are  the 
effects  of  LAMPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  SALINE  in  pre- 
venting and  curing  Smallpox,  Fevers,  and  Suin  Diseases. 
Specially  refreshing  audinvigorating  during  hot  weather. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Maker,  113,  Holborn-hill, 
London,— [Advt.] 


(From  the  Public  Ledjer.) 

Lead. 

Pig   Foreign    .    .  . 

.  per  ton 

£23  0 

0 

£23  5 

0 

„     English  W.B.  . 

25  0 

0 

25  5 

0 

24  15 

0 

0  0 

0 

„     Other  brands  . 

23  12 

6 

23  17 

6 

Sheet  Milled     .    .  . 

21  10 

0 

24  15 

0 

Shot,  Patent    .    .  . 

26  10 

0 

26  15 

0 

Bed  or  minium    .  . 

23  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

White  Dry      .   .  . 

29  10 

0 

0  0 

0 

„   ground  in  oi 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

0 

BANKRUPTS. 

(To  Surrender  in  London.) 
James  Hibberd,   Britannia-terrace,  Kensal-road,  and 
Harlesden,  builder,  June  18,  at  12.30,— William  Innes, 
Abingdon-street,  civil  engineer,  Jime  18,  at  2, 

(To  Surrender  in  the  Country.) 
Joseph  Burnicle,   Middlesbrough,  joiner,  June  27,  a 
Stockton.— James  Jackson,  EccleshaU,  buUder,  June  24 
at  Bradford. 

SITTINGS  FOB  PUBLIC  EXAUINATIOK. 
S.  Youngman,  Old-street  and  Richmond-street,  S. 
Luke's,  timber  merchant,  July  8. — R.  Smith,  Northamp- 
ton, builder,  July  9. 

dividend  meeting. 
W.  Bowen,  Norwich,  plumber,  painter,  glazier,  and  de- 
corator, June  26. 

DECLARATION  OP  DIVIDEND. 
G.  Scorah,  Sheffield,  timber  merchant,  diT.7s.  33. 

SCOTCH  SEQUESTRATION. 
John  Smith,  Edinburgh,  builder,  June  17,  at  12. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Perry,  Brooks,  and  Perry,  Lye,  near  Stourbridge,  nai 
and  chain  manufacturers".— G.  Wiiiles  and  Co.,  Stroud 
engineers.— Bedford  and  Leach,  North  Orraesby.  York- 
shire, nail  manufacturers.— Patchett  and  Smith,  Pateley 
Bridge,  stone  merchants —Hopton  and  Walker,  Man- 
chester-street, Gray's  Inn-road,  timber  benders  and  wheel 
manufacturers.— Eobert  Smith  and  Sons,  Colne,  joiners 
and  cabloet-makers. 
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FIRES. 

THE  ruin  of  the  Alexandra  Palace,  through 
the  dropping  of  a  spark  or  two,  should 
make  some  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
Loth  those  who  build  and  those  who  occupy. 
From  the  day,  nearly  eight  hundred  years 
ago,  when  the  hrst  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  de- 
stroyed, London  may  he  described  as  a  City 
of  Fires.    Leaving  out  of  view  less  important 
structures,  we  have  had  twice  to  rebuild  the 
Custom  House.  The  Opera-House  and  Astley' s 
Amphitheatre;  the  Surrey,  Covent  Garden, 
Drury  Lane,  Olympic,  Royalty,  Pavilion,  and 
Queen's  Theatres  have  been  seen  in  ashes- 
some  of  them  again  and  again.    "We  lost  the 
old  Royal  Exchange  and  the  old  Houses  of 
Parliament,  with  the  great  tower  over  the 
Choir  of  Westminster  Abbey,  besides  public 
halls,  wharves,  docks,  and  ancient  edifices  ; 
and  the  average  of  disaster  is,  and  has  been 
for  several  years  past,  rapidly  on  the  increase, 
as  official  statistics  prove.     Even  the  great 
Sletropolitan  fortress — the    Tower — did  not 
escape ;  and  Windsor  Castle  itself  was,  not  very 
long  ago,   in  danger.     One  wing   of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  also,  fell  beneath  the  fury  of 
the  same  power,  and  has  not  since  been  re- 
stored.   Well,  then,  to  approach  a  practical 
issue,  is  it  true  that  building  materials  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  combustible  ?  Hardly, 
because  the  old  perish  in  a  greater  ratio  than 
the  new.    The  Alexandra  Palace  had  been 
only  recently  re-erected ;   but   the  former 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don could  lay  no  claim  to  youth.    Or  that  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  storing  together  vast  masses 
of  easily  ignitable  material  ?    Such  a  peril  is 
impossible  to  avoid,  so  long  as  manvifactures 
and  commerce  exist.     But,  with  reference  to 
pipe-lights  and  portable  furnaces,  the  remedy 
appears  not  difficult,  under  a  system  of  vigilant 
supervision  and  the  adoption  of  simi^le  prac- 
tical processes.    It  is  an  old  story  concerning 
the  qualities  which  render  iron  and  stone, 
under  particular  circumstances,  perilous ;  and 
we  have  had  an  endless  succession  of  receipts 
for  rendering   all    things    uninflammable ; 
besides  fire  annihilators    which,  somehow, 
never  seem  to  be  brought  into  use.  There 
is    also   a  project   before   the   world  for 
constructing  absolutely  fireproof  warehouses. 
We  shall  not,  in  this  page,  discuss  its  merits, 
which,  at  best,  could  never  apply  to  such 
structures   as  the  Crystal  and  Alexandra 
palaces,  or  our  great  cathedrals  and  abbeys. 
These  we  cannot  divide  into  isolated  compart- 
ments, or  roof  with  asbestos,  or  floor  with  en- 
caustic tiles.    It  is,  then,  to  our  facilities  for 
suppressing  a  conflagration  when  it  has  once 
broken  out,  and  to  the  precautions  which  are 
neglected — some  of  them  so  trivial  that  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  such  terrible  consequences 
from  causes  so  minute.    We  have  a  magnifi- 
cent Fire-Brigade,  but  in  such  instar.ees  as 
the  Tooley-street,  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
especially  the  Alexandra  Palace  conflagra- 
tions, its  powers  are  naturally  unequal  to  the 
contest  with  so  sudden  and  vast  an  outburst  of 
flame.    It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  force, 
indeed,  though  it  may  suggest  improve- 
ments   in  the    apparatus   at  its  disposal, 


to   say  that  millions'   worth   of  property 
and    many   human  lives  have  been  lost 
through  the  weakness   of    the  machinery 
provided  in  this  immense  and  wealthy  metro- 
polis for  overpowering  and  extinguishing  fires. 
We  have  the  old-fashioned  parish-engines,  of 
little  or  no  value— worn  out,  ill-equipped, 
and  inefficiently  manned.    Then  certain  great 
establishments  maintain  thcu-  own  engines 
and  staff's,  the  use  of  which  is  occasionally 
given  to  the  public.   Lastly,  the  Fire  Brigade  ; 
but  of  what  does  it  consist  ?    Of  about  fifty 
ena-incs,  drawn  by  horse  or  hand,  a  few  under 
four  hundred  men,  and  four  floating  stations 
with  power  enough  at  their  disposal  to  fling  up 
water  to  a  height  of  rather  less  than  a  hundred 
feet !    Now,  considering  the  vast  number  of 
buildings  constituting  the  metropolis,  the  work 
done  by  this  organisation  is  marvellous  ;  but 
there  are  physical  limits  to  its  capacity,  and, 
considering  that  the  Alexandra  Dome  was 
situated  on  a  hill,  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  altitude,  there  is  nothing  to 
marvel  at  in  the  fact  of  its  swift  destruction. 
Nor  were  the  hydrants  in  the  interior  more 
available.     Paris    has   nearly   a  thousand 
regular  firemen,  and  rarely  witnesses  a  serious 
fire.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  our  police 
always  on  the  watch ;   but  the  systems  of 
alarm  are  different.   In  Belgium  and  Holland 
a  powerful  horn  is  blown,  from  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  tower,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  red 
gleam  among  the  houses;  in  German  cities 
fiags  are  exhibited  by  day  and  lamps  flashed 
by  night ;  in  America,  electric  wii-es  connect 
the  steeples  of  churches  or  the  tops  of  public 
edifices  with  the  various  stations--each  of 
which  plans  appears  more  quick  of  action  than 
our  own.    But  what  about  the  causes  of  these 
calamities  ?    We  revert  to  the  well-known 
reports  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
late  Mr.   Braidwood.    In  nearly  all  cases 
they  are  expressed  by  one  word — carelessness, 
if  not  recklessness.    Carpenters'  and  cabi- 
net-makers'    shops,    saw-mills,  _  and  oil- 
men's warehouses,  when  once  kindled,  are 
scarcely  ever  rescued  from  total  ruin.  lU- 
placed^flues,  boilers,  and  stoves  are  the  agents 
of  constant  incendiarism.    Yet  we  do  employ 
wood  in  an  exorbitant  degree,  even  in  our 
East-end    architecture.      But  householders 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  figures  be- 
longing to  the  subject,  when  refiecting  upon 
the  chances  of  mansion,  or  viUa,  or  cottage 
being  suddenly  burnt  down.    The  greatest 
number  of  fires  recorded  in  London,  during  a 
particular  period  of  years  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Brigade,  was  due  to  the  ignition 
of  curtains.    We  cannot   call  this,  in  any 
large   proportion   of    cases,  pure  accident. 
Other  causes  follow   in  this  order  : — Flues, 
candles,  gas,  sparks  from  grates,  and  tobacco- 
smoking.    We  can  construe  no  moral  from  the 
upset  of  lights  by  dogs  and  cats  ;  the  playing 
of  childi-en  with  Inciters,    heat  from  sun, 
suicides,  or  Christmas  games ;  but  it  would 
be     possible     to     settle     the    list  into 
something    like    a    formal  programme  of 
probabilities  affecting  building  property  in 
England.    The  secretary  of  a  great  insurance 
office,  for  example,  has  affirmed  that  the  in- 
troduction of  lucifers  and  pipe-lights  cost 
them,  at  first,  £10,000  a  year.    To  these  we 
must  add  the  introduction  of  inflammable  oils, 
scarcely  less  capable  of  being  brought  under 
control  than  the  celebrated  Greek  fire.    It  is, 
however,  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  consider  how  these  disasters,  which  bring 
the  proudest  works  of  our  architects  and 
builders,  within  a  few  hours,  to  the  ground, 
can  best  be  prevented,  or,  if  happening,  can 
most  easily  be   confined  within   a  limited 
range.    The  hot-water  warming  apparatus,  it 
has  been  shown,  when  applied  above  a  certain 
point  of  temperature,   in  connection  with 
woodwork,  is  dangerous,  and  was  very  near, 
a  few  years  ago,  bringing  about  the  destruc- 
tion of  Apothecaries'  Hall.    It  did,  indeed, 


set  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Day  and  Martin 
on  fire,  1848.  Turning  to  the  class  of 
buildings  most  frequently  destroyed,  they 
are,  to  begin  with,  naturally,  dwelling- 
houses,  then  lodgings,  and  next  taverns. 
After  them,  shops,  workshops,  houses 
under  repair,  unoccupied  tenements,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  no  inference  must  be  drawn  from 
these  calculations.  The  lucif er-match  makers 
are  set  down  at  a  low  figure,  yet  they  are  tho 
most  terrible  of  all.  StiU,  there  are  many 
others  which  certain  offices  regard  as  too 
hazardous  to  be  insured  at  any  premium: 
floorcloth  manufacturers,  gunpowder-dealers,, 
wadding  manufacturers,  and  varnish-makers 
among  the  number.  Others  are  charged  extra 
prices — as  flambeau-makers,  coffee-roasters, 
laboratory  chemists,  fat-melters,  and  Avax- 
refiners.  Party-waUs  do  not  protect  their 
neighbours.  Even  if  they  did,  what  might 
be  the  effect  of  even  a  confined  fire  in  one  of 
the  enormous  S.  Paul's  Churchyard  ware- 
houses ?  Itis  necessary  to  suggest  no  more  than 
that  the  dome  of  the  Cathedral  is  principally 
constructed  of  oak,  dried  by  the  seasoning  of 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years.  There,  as  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  the  roof  is  too  high  to  be 
reached  by  water  from  any  engine  that  could 
be  brought  into  play,  even  though  it  Avere 
Avorked  by  steam-power,  and  what  a  national 
misfortune  might  be  the  result !  When  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  burnt,  October 
10th,  1834,  the  fire,  caused  by  the  breaking 
of  a  gas-pipe,  had  been  smouldering  for  seve- 
ral days  amid  the  timbers  of  the  roof;  the 
cause  of  the  conffagration  by  which  tlrnt 
splendid  structure,  the  old  Royal  Exchange,, 
was  consumed,  remains  to  this  day  unknown  ; 
the  partial  ruin  of  the  Tower  was  due  to 
the  simple  overheating  of  a  flue.  Thus  it 
may  be  perceived  at  what  a  disadvantage  our 
public  offices  stand  with  respect  at  once_  to 
the  prevention  and  to  the  repression  of  fire, 
whenever  that  devastating  force  has  gainsd 
the  slightest  hold  of  them  in  either  inacces- 
sible or  remote  positions.  The  burning  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  following  so  closely  upon 
other  calamities  of  the  kind,  will  surely  have 
du-ected  the  public  mind  seriously  to  this  sub- 
ject, involving  as  it  does  so  many  and  suck 
vital  interests. 


HISTORIC  ART  STUDIES. 
By  De.  G.  G.  Zeeffi. 
Geeek  Aechitectuee  of  a  Later  Period. 
(  With  Illustrations. J 

ORDER  is  in  architecture  the  magic  ele- 
ment that  endows  inorganic  matter  Avith 
life,  and  brings  harmonious  imion  into  the 
variety  of  the  component  parts.  Architecture 
does  not  consist  in  heaping  stone  upon  stone, 
in  placing  beam  upon  beam,  nor  even  in 
measuring,  calciilating,  sifting,  arranging, 
and  constructing.  Any  artisan  or  workman 
can  be  brought  to  perform  these  functions  with. 
the  greatest  accuracy.  This  was  never  better 
understood  than  in  Greece  at  the  period  cf 
which  we  now  treat,  yet  real  life  appears  t5  ■ 
be  on  the  wane  in  the  buildings  shown  in  our 
illustrations.  The  manly  and  active  archi- 
tecture of  the  Doric  order  gave  way  to  the 
more  feminine  and  passive  Ionic,  and  both  had 
to  yield  iirst  to  the  Korinthian,  and  finally  to 
a  mixture  of  various  styles.  The  architects 
gradually  lost  the  pure  and  simple  forms  so 
powerfully  expressive  of  the  conflicting  forces 
of  natui-e,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  learned 
refinements  and  over-decoration. 

The  architect  has  to  work  with  masses,  and 
so  long  as  he  does  not  imder stand  how  to 
master  his  weighty  material,  he  AviU  use  it  in 
defiance  of  the  laws  of  symmetry  and  propor- 
tion, and  only  produce  an  impression  by  a 
waste  of  material.  Thus  the  Egyptians, 
AssjTians,  and  Babylonians,  untrammelled  by 
any  laws  of  proportion,  heaped  stone  upon 
stone,  brick  upon  brick,  and  produced  mon- 
strous structm-es,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
massiveness,  were  gigantically  ugly.    On  tha 
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other  hand,  when  a  correct  order  has  been 
formed,  and  improved  upon  by  a  refined  taste, 
showinfj  to  what  extent  tlie  artist  has  con- 
sciously become  master,  of  matter,  another 
tcndi^ncy  may  bo  traced  in  the  historical  de- 
vol(>i)mont  of  art — that  of  killing?  the  effect  by 
an  elaborate  minuteness  of  detail.    The  tech- 
nical dilhculties  of  the  work  are  forced  into 
prominence,  and  mar  the  simple  impression 
induced  by  the  building,  which  often  is  deco- 
rated with  incongruous  materials.    Thus  car- 
vings, fit  only  for  wood  and  ivory,  arc  executed 
in  stone,  at  heights  where  they  altogether  lose 
their  eiiect,  and  become  mere  incumbrances. 
The  Indians  outdid  all  other  nations  in  this, 
and  were  conscientiously  followed  by  the  re- 
vivalists of  their  architecture  —  the  Goths. 
The  transition  link  in  the  development  of 
these  styles  is  to  be  found  in  the  change 
from  the  Greek  architecture  of  this,  to  the 
Roman  architecture  of  a  later  period.  We 
cannot  think  that  the  Korinthian  order  was 
altogether  an  outgrowth  of  the  Doric  and 
Ionic,  as  we  find  traces  of  it  in  pre-his- 
toric  times.    The  lotus  and  papyrus  in  India 
and  Egypt  suggested  the  cup-form  as  a  capi- 
tal long  before  the  legend  of  KaUimachos 
— the  little  baslcet  on  the  grave  of  a  maiden 
and  the  surrounding   acanthus  leaves — was 
circulated.    The  curious   point,  historically 
speaking,  is  that  this  richly-decorated  capital, 
influencing  the  whole  construction  of  temples 
and  monuments,  should  only  have  come  into 
general  use  at  a  time  when  sculpture  and  archi 
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tecture  had  begun  to  decliue.  The  Greek 
artists  added  the  Ionic  volute  to  the  use  of 
the  cup-like  capital,  and  improved  the  sym- 
metry of  the  details.  During  the  despotic 
rule  of  Alexander  the  Great  this  order 
became  more  universal,  and  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans,  in  preference  to  others,  during 
the  reigns  of  their  most  sanguinary  tyrants. 
The  Korinthian  order  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
realistic  expression  of  pomp  and  vanity.  The 
architectural  Catholicism  which  is  conveyed 
in  this  combination  of  Asiatic  and  Doric 
elements  was  brought  to  perfection  during 
this  period  by  the  refined  taste  of  the  Attic 
artists,  influenced  by  the  traditions  of  the 
best  classic  style. 

The  transition  was  not  sudden  ;  we  can 
plainly  see  the  struggle  between  simplicitv 
and  the  new  spirit.  In  Fig.  1  we  give  a 
fragment  of  the  temple  of  Zens,  at  Nemea, 
in  the  northern  Argolis,  of  which  some 
columns  still  exist,  showing,  in  the  neglected 
details,  the  smaller  architrave,  and  the  super- 
ficial treatment  of  the  system,  the  marked 
influence  of  discontent  with  better  forms. 
The  measurements  which  we  have  of  this 
temple  in  our  art-histories  and  archceological 
records  are  generally  erroneous.  According 
to  Dr.  Semper,  who  visited  the  building,  the 
following  figures  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 
proportions.  Taking  three  average  distances 
from  axis  to  axis  of  column  as  base  of  a 
rectangle,  the  sides  of  which  are  equal  to  the 
height,  measured  from  the  edge  of  the  last 
step  of  the  stylobate  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
kymation  of  the  corona,  and  taking  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  column  as 
module,  we  have  : 

 14-38  (base)  

(12-63  height  of  column  -r  3-344  [height  of 

architrave  and  frieze])  =  15-974  (sides). 
The  upper  diameter  of  the  column  is  0-809. 
The  abacus  2-16  modules,  being  only  one- 
seventh  of  the  breadth  to  the  height.  The 
echinus  is  narrow,  and  nearly  straight-lined. 
There  are  only  four  slightly  cut  and  mdely 
separated  rings,  and  one  indentation.  The 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  at  this  period  of 
Greek  art  lose  their  proper  relation.  The 
columns  are  too  elongated,  and  the  architraves 
too  heavy  or  too  mean.  The  Ionic  element 
predominates  in  the  decoration,  and  the  rect- 
angle, measured  as  above,  assumes  more  and 
more  the  form  of  a  square. 

The  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysiltrates,  at 
Athens  (see  Figs. — 2,  elevation,"  3,  ground- 
jilan  ;  and  4,  details),  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 


specimen  of  the  Korinthian  style.    It  may  be 
called  an  essay  in  stone  on  the  spirit  of  the 
times  in  wliich   it  was  constructed.     It  is 
elegant  and  splendid,  but  yet  how  faulty! 
The  whole  was   made   to  carry  a  tripod, 
the  prize  obtained  by  the  Choragus,  Lysi- 
krates,    334   B.  (J.     The  poetical    and  ar- 
tistic forces  of  Greece  were  decaying.  The 
temples  in  honour  of  the  gods  or  goddesses 
disappear,  and  spiritual  man,  with  his  powers 
of  divine  reason,  takes  the  places  of  the  divi- 
nities.    Philosophy  has  advanced  him  to  a 
full  consciousness  of  his  nature ;  he  no  longer 
trains  his  body,  but  begins  to  concentrate  his 
mind  on  metaphysics.    Through  this  spiritual 
training  poetry  and  art  arc  sadly  neglected. 
The  monuments  erected  to  the  gods  of  Phidias 
give  way  to  constructions  for  the  glorification 
of  a  choragus!     The  key  to  understanding 
this  monument  is  the  oinphaloH,  which  re- 
ceived the  sacred  tripod,  and  to  which  the 
whole  monument  merely  forms  a  base.  A 
slender  circular  construction  (see  Fig.  3)  was 
raised  on  a  square  substructure  which  was 
1 1ft.  high  (see  Fig.  2).    The  circular  building 
was  surrounded  by  six  Korinthian  half-co- 
lumns, which,  for  the  first  time,  sink  into  a 
secondary  position.    Frieze  aud  cornice  were 
gracefully  decorated  and  covered  by  a  flat 
cupola,  5ft.  in  diameter,  made  of  a  single 
marble_  block.     The  whole  monument  was 
34ft.  high,  and  of  the  pui-est  I'entelic  marble. 
The  roof  was  crowned  by  a  fantastic  bunch  of 
flowers,  with  a  rich  corolla,  destined  to  bear 
the  tripod.     The  omphalos  represented  the 
dynamic  force  of  the  Korinthian  capital  in  its 
general  outlines  and  refined  details.  Frieze 
and  cornice  (see  Fig.  4)  are  Ionic,  or  rather 
of  an  undecided  eclectic  character,  presenting 
a  mixture  of  Asiatic  and  Doric  forms,  united 
by  a  strong  feeling  of  symmetrical  proportion. 
We  have  at  Athens  the  monument  of  another 
Choragus — Thrasyllos,  in  an  entirely  diflerent 
style  (see  Figs.  5,  6,  and  7).    The  purpose  of 
this  was  also  to  bear  a  tripod.    It  was  erected 
320  B.C.,  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
Akropolis,  and  formed  the  front  of  the  entrance 
to  a  cave  (see  Fig.  7,  Ground-plan).  The 
rock-hewn  sanctuary  was  thus  revived.  There 
were  at  first  only  two  Doric  pillars,  supporting 
a  simple  entablature  ;  but  later,  when  the 
statue  of  Dionysius  was  placed  in  the  centre, 
with  two  ornaments  at  the  sides,   a  third 
pillar,_  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  added  in 
the  middle.    Greek  art  thus  condescends  to 
mere  patchwork,  and  renounces  the  laws  of 
congruity  and  harmony. 

In  Figs.  8  and  9  we  have  the  Propylrea  at 
Eleusis,  leading  to  the  Temple  of  Demeter, 
erected  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
B.C.  As  may  be  seen  from  Fig.  9  (the ground- 
plan),  the  building  is  a  mere  copy  of  the 
Propyla-a  at  Athens.  Six  steps  led  to  the 
porch,  the  ceiling  of  which  was  supported  by 
six  Ionic  columns.  The  style,  as  may  be  seen 
in  Figs.  10  (capital)  and  11  (base),  was  soft  and 
feminine.  A  side-view  of  the  capital  is  given 
in  Fig.  12,  and  Fig.  13  shows  the  section  of  the 
volute.  The  ceiling  of  the  porch  was  also  a  mere 
copy  of  that  of  Athens.  Fig.  8  a,  represents 
the  section  of  a  cross-beam  of  the  ceiling. 
Fig.  8  h  shows  two  richly-adorned  cassettes  ; 
and  in  Fig.  14  we  have  a  most  charming, 
highly- finished,  and  admirably- modelled 
Akroterion.  In  Figs.  15,  16,  and  17  we  have 
details  of  the  inner  Propj'lma  of  the  temple  at 
Eleusis,  where  the  grand  mj-steries  were  cele- 
brated. The  lesser  mysteries  were  held  at 
Agra,  in  Attika,  on  the  Ilissus.  They  began 
with  a  sort  of  confession.  The  fundamental 
principle  was  a  mystic  explanation  of  the  con- 
flicting forces  of  nature — S2nr{t  and  matter  ; 
of  imrijication  and  reconciliation.  Manj^  of 
these  ideas,  with  their  sjTnbolic  meanings  and 
ceremonial  forms,  may  be  traced  in  early 
Christian  dogmas  and  ceremonies.  The  great 
mysteries  consisted  of  a  solemn  teaching  of 
ethic  truths.  These  mysteries  were  the  origin 
of  Greek  civilisation ;  poets,  kings,  and  priests 
worked  hand  in  hand,  like  architects,  sciilp- 
tors,  and  painters,  to  attain  perfection  in  the 


social  organisation  of  the  people,  as  well  as  in 
art.    The  mysteries,  however,  sank  by  de- 
grees with  the  social  condition  of  the  people 
into  empty  formula)  and  mere  ceremonies  of 
a  loose  and  objectionable  character.    The  first 
day  of  the  festivities  was  devoted  to  solemn 
meditation;  the  .secowJto  ablutions  and  puri- 
fication ;    the    third  to    fasting;    of  the 
/owriA  nothing  is  known  ;  the  Jifth  was  called 
XanTraSojv   ni^tpa,  from   a  torch-procession, 
representing  the  wanderings  of  Demeter,  sym- 
bolic of  the  human  life;   the  sixth,  called 
laKxoQ  was  the  most  solemn.  Onthisday  the  in- 
fant son  of  Demeter  was  crowned  with  myrtles, 
and  attended  in  procession  by  the  initiated  wor- 
shippers, who  returned  on  the  seventh  day. 
The  eighth  was  called  Epidawia,  on  which 
those  who  had  come  too  late  were  initiated. 
On  the  nin  th  two  vessels  filled  with  wine  were 
emptied,  the  one  towards  the  east,  the  other 
towards  the  west,  and  the  night  festivities 
began.    Atheists,  Epikureans,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  also  Christians,  were  called  upon  to 
retire;  oaths  of  secrecy  were  administered, 
and  the  people  were  given  up  to  the  terrors 
of  a  gloomy  night.     Flashes  of  lightning 
pierced  the  darkness,  secret  voices  whispered 
round  them,  terrible  shrieks  and  claps  of 
thunder  wore  heard,  and  ghastly  phantoms 
appeared.  In  fact,  all  the  artifices  of  modern 
spiritualists  were  employed  to  heighten  the 
solemn  moment  when  they  were  taken  into 
the  splendidly   ornamented  and  brilliantly 
illuminated  temple  of  the  goddess,  the  incar- 
nation of  the  ever-young  mother  of  nature. 
After  the  solemnities  the  worshippers  were 
dismissed   with  the   solemn  formula  KoyS 
O/iTTo?  (from  the  Indian  formula  "  Kansha- 
Om-Paksha "— see  Dr.  Creuzer,  "  Symbolik 
and  Mythologie").    In  accordance  M-ith  these 
mystic  ceremonies  we  see  the  capitals  of  the 
temple  (see  Fig.  15)  ornamented  with  winged 
griffins,  rising  from  a  nest  of  acanthus-leaves. 
Fig.  17  shows  the  base  of  the  pillar.  The 
plan  of  the  temple  is  ascribed  to  Iktinos,  but 
the  decorations  are  of  a  later  period.  In 
front  of  the  Propylaja,  at  Eleusis,  stood  a. 
small  Doric  temple  (see  Figs.  18,  19,  and 
20),  an  amphiprostylos  (see  Fig.  19,  Grounel- 
plan)  with  two  columns  in  Antis.  The  whole 
temple  was  21ft.  broad  by  40ft.  in  length. 
With  the  exception  of  the  roof,  the  material 
was  Pentelic  marble.     The  Akroterion  (see 
Fig.  20)  was  both  rich  and  pompous,  but  still 
bearing  vestiges  of  good  taste,  inclining  to 
over-decoration. 

Figs.  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  represent  eleva- 
tion, cornice,  capital,  and  gi-ound-plan  of  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds,  Lantern  of  Diogenes,  or 
Clock  of  Andronikos  Kyrrhestes,  who  con- 
structed this   small  monument  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.    It  was  a 
sun-dial  and  weather-cock  placed  on  the 
new  market-place  in  the  form  of  an  octagon, 
provided  with  two  porticos   (see  Fig.  24, 
Ground-plan).     In  the  interior  there  was  a 
water-clock  (klepsydra),  traces  of  which  may 
be  still  seen.     On  the  flat  pyramidal  roof 
rose  a  brazen  revolving  weather-cock,  in  the 
form  of  a  Triton  pointing  with  a  staff  in  the 
dii-ection  of  the  -nind.     Only  eight  winds 
were  kno^ra ;  these  are  sculptured  on  the 
frieze.     Boreas,   the   cold,   stormy,  north 
wind,  was  represented  as  an  old,  grim-looking 
man.    Kaikas,  the  north-east  wind,  as  an  old 
man  with  an  angry  countenance,  jlpeliodes, 
the  east  -n-ind,  as  a  cheerful-looking  man — 
the  best  friend  of  vegetation.     Hiirus,  the 
south-east  wind,  as  the  harbinger  of  much 
rain,   as  an  old  man  with   a  sullen  face. 
Notus,  the  south  wind,  as   a   j'oung  man 
emptying  a  jar  of  water.     Libs,  the  south- 
west wind,  as  a  strong  and  powerful  man, 
apparently  pushing    a    ship    before  him. 
Zcphyrxts,    as    a    beautiful    youth,  with 
a  kind  and  smiling  face;  the    only  figure 
without    tmiic,    wTapt  in  a  loose  mantle, 
filled    with    flowers.    Sldron,    the  north- 
west Mand,  M-hich  was  very  dangerous  to 
the  health,   was    represented    as  scatter- 
,ing  ashes  and  burning  coals  from  a  pyrainos 
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(a  brazen  fire-pot),  with  an  au-  of  languor. 
Frieze,  cornice,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
(see  Fi'"-.  25)  show  a  heavy  clumsiness  remind- 
in^-  us  of  Egyptian  patterns,  and  an  attempt 
to%e  colossal  in  a  very  small  way.  We  arc 
struck  with  this  in  comparmg-  our  modern 
Gothic  churches  with  those  of  Rheims, 
Chartres,  York,  or  Cologne.  The  Greeks 
were  no  longer  what  they  had  been.  In  Asia 
Minor  the  Ionic  style  still  flourished  in  its 
effeminate  magnificence  and  luxury.  The 
spirit  of  a  conquering  genius  hovered  over 
the  gorgeous  temple  of  Athene  Pobas  at 
Priene,  constructed  by  the  architect  Pytbeos, 
340  B.C.,  and  consecrated  by  Alexander  the 
Great  (see  Fig.  26).  The  temple  was  a  perip- 
teros  of  six  columns  in  front,  by  eleven  on  the 
sides;  G4ft.  broad  by  116ft.  long,  and  shows  a 
mi"-hty  cornice  and  compressed  capital.  We 
have  next  the  temple  of  the  Didymasan  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  one  of  the  most  splendid  temples 
of  antiquity,  rebuilt  alter  its  destruction  by 
the  Persians.  It  was  164ft.  broad  by  303ft. 
long,  a  liyi)a3thral  dipteros  of  ten  columns  by 
twentv-one.  The  architrave  is  (Fig.  27)_com- 
presse'd,  and  out  of  proportion  in  relation  to 
the  mighty  capital  (Fig.  28)  with  its  projecting 
volutes;  whilst  the  base,  with  its  colossal 
torus,  offends  against  the  laws  of  symmetry. 
Pajonios  of  Ephesus  and  Daphnis  of  Miletus 
were  the  architects  of  this  temple.  _  The 
severity  and  simxilicity  of  Greek  Classic  art 
had  passed  away.  The  East,  ^vith  its  over- 
heated imagination  and  unbounded  forms,  its 
incapacity  for  mastering  matter,  destroyed 
really  hi<;h  art.  Luxury  and  an  enervating 
Orientar  sentiment  became  the  characteristics 
of  an  art  which  we  shall  see  bending  beneath 
the  iron  power  of  Rome,  to  glorify  brute  force 
and  to  proclaim  the  splendom-  of  universal 
tyi-anny. 


MR.  WILLIAM  LONGMAN'S  BOOK  ON 
S.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.* 

THIS  is  indeed  a  dainty  book,  quite  fit  for 
the  drawing-room  table,  and  wiE  have 
the  effect,  doubtless,  of  interesting  those  who 
but  for  such  a  book  would  hardly  perhaps 
care  to  do  more  than  to  know  simply  of  the 
existence  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral — nothing  of 
its  eventful  history,  or  of  its  great  architect. 
Such  books  as  these,  with  their  hot-pressed 
paper,  and  clear  type,  and  smart  covers,  are 
typical  of  the  time,  and  seem  almost  to  throw 
into  the  shade  the  objects  themselves  which 
they  illustrate.  Mr.  Longman  has  almost, 
we  are  afraid,  eclipsed  S.  Paul's  itself,  and 
there  are  doubtless  not  a  few  who  will  read 
and  admire  this  fine  book  who  would  hardly 
care  to  put  themselves  out  of  the  way  to 
examine  the  building  itself.  Books  are  ruling 
the  world.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the 
things  about  which  the  books  are  written  will 
now  and  then  meet  with  a  little  of  the  "  read- 
ing world's"  attention! 

It  will  be  useful,  in  the  first  place,  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  matter  which  has 
thus  been  so  industriously  got  together  and 
put  into  this  popular  and  handy  form.  The 
Cathedral-Church  of  S.  Paul's  is  emphatically 
the  National  Cathedral,  more  so,  indeed,  than 
any  other  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
history  of  it  milst  therefore  lay  claim  to  a 
national  interest.  It  is  indeed  a  right  re- 
markable structure,  and  so,  too,  is  the  very 
ground  it  stands  on,  for  as  far  aS  history 
reaches  back  this  very  spot  of  ground  has 
been  consecrated  to  some  religious  use.  Before 
the  seventh  century  a  temple  dedicated  to 
"  Diana  "  stood  on  the  very  spot  now  covered 
by  S.  Paul's.  It  would  be  curious  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  this  temple,  and  to  compare  it, 
together  with  its  congregation  and  their 
doings,  with  the  present  structure,  and  its 
way  of  work.     Long  before  the  commence- 


*  '  A  History  of  the  Three  Cathedrals  Dedicated  to  S. 
Paul  in  Loudon,  with  Reference  Chiefly  to  their  Struciure 
and  Architecture,  and  the  Sources  whence  the  Necessary 
Funds  were  Derived."  By  William  Longman,  F.S.A. 
London:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co. 


ment  of  the  seventh  century,   this  Pagan 
Temple,  which  may  have  disappeared  some 
time  before,   was  replaced    by    the  first 
Christian  church.      It  was  attached  to  a 
monastery  founded  by  Ethelbert,  ^  King  of 
Kent.    Melitus,  the  companion  of  S.  Augus- 
tine, was  then  Bishop  of  London.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  this  monastery  was  endowed  with 
the  Manor  of  Tillingham,  in  Essex,  the  only 
piece  of  land  which  has  not,  as  Mr.  Longman 
says,  been  swallowed  up  in  the  mass  of  pro- 
perty placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.     It  is  curious 
to  note,  too,  that  it  still  furnishes  part  of  the 
fund  provided  for  the  "  repairs  "  of  the  fabric 
of  the  present  cathedral.    No  record  what- 
ever remains  of  this  church.     It  stood  for 
five  centuries,  and  was  then  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  Conqueror's  reign.    This  brings 
us   down  to  the   year  1087-8.     The  next 
cathedral  was  built  and  remained  standing 
until  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1G66.     It  was 
begun  by   Maurice,  Bishop  of  London,  in 
1087.    It  is  this  cathedral  which  Hollar  drew 
and  engraved,  almost  as  it   existed,  just 
before  the  Great  Fii'C   of  London.  They 
are  not  a  little  valuable,  these  engravings 
of  "  glorious  old  Hollar,"  as  Pugin  called  him, 
for  without  them  we  should  not  know  what 
the  old  Gothic  Cathedral  of  S.  Paul's  was  at 
all  like.    Now  we  can,  to  a  great  extent, 
realise  it  to  om-selves,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey 
has,  with  great  pains,  gone  to  work  and  made 
out,  with  no  small  exactness,  what  the  old 
cathedi-al  really  was  like,  and  what  was  the 
character  of  its  details.     We  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  book  itself  for  the  perspective 
view  of  the  exterior,  and  another  of  the  in- 
terior of  old  S  Paul's.*    The  reader  should 
compare  them  with  the  present  cathedral,  and 
also,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  with  Westmin- 
ster' Abbey,  dedicated  to  S.  Peter.    In  Hol- 
lar's day,  "be  it  observed,  Loudon  was  yet  a 
"  Guthic  "  town,  i.e.,  the  common  houses  and 
other  buildings  harmonised  in  style  of  archi- 
tecture with  the  great  cathedrals  and  the 
multitude  of  churches  about  them.    At  page 
15,  Mr.  Longman  has  given  a  view  which  we 
also  give,  of  this  strange  bit  of  "  old  London." 
Any  one  mounting  to  the  dome  gallery  of  S. 
Paul's,  and  with  this  quaint  view  in  his  hand, 
will  find  some  difficulty  in  recognising  his 
whereabouts.    It  is  curious  to  note  how  com- 
pletely a  town  disappears,  nothing  remaining 
of  it  but  the  old  names  and  memories  of  things 
gone  by.    Mr.  Longman,  in  his  second  chapter, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  old  S.  Paul's 
and  its  surroundings,  for  it  was  anciently  en- 
compassed by  a  wall  in  which  there  were  no 
less  than  six  gate-houses.    The  Bishop's  Pa- 
lace also  stood  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
chiu-chyard.     There  was  also  the  Chapter- 
house, and  a  "Charnel-house."    There  were 
also  numerous  chapels  in  and  about  this  Gothic 
cathedral,  and  a  great  cloister,  and  as  a  re- 
markable appendage  to  the  cathedral,  the  ex- 
tremely beautiful  parish  church  of  S.  Faith, 
buUt  under  the  chou-.    Paul's-Cross  also  must 
not  be  forgotten,  with  its  pulpit-cross  of  tim- 
ber mounted  upon  steps  of  stone,  and  in  which 
sermons  were  preached  every  Sunday  in  the 
forenoon.    At  page  21  is  given  a  view  of  S. 
Paul's  Cross,  its  pulpit,  and  its  quaint  congre- 
gation, as  it  appeared  on  Sunday,  March  the 
26th,  1620.    We  can  thus  see  into  the  past 
to  the  very  day  and  hour  ! 

The  style  of  the  architecture  of  old  S. 
Paul's,  be  it  observed,  ranged  from  Early- 
Norman  to  Early-English  Gothic  and  De- 
corated; the  Perpendicular  was  scarcely  repre- 
sented. Now  this  brings  us  to  the  New 
Cathedral  and  the  great  fire,  premising  that 
in  chapter  III.  we  have  a  complete  description 
in  detail  of  the  architectui'e  of  old  S.  Paul's, 
and  Mr.  Ferrey  has  illustrated  it  with  a  series 
of  elevations  and  sections  of  the  cathedral. 
The  plan  of  old  S.  Paul's  at  page  29,  should 
be  compared  with  the  plan  of  the  present  ca- 


*  "We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  the  plan,  section,  and 
elevation  of  Old  S.  Paul's,  consequent  on  the  fact  of  their 
being  line  engravings  in  Mr.  Longman's  book. 


thcdral,  and  its  comparative  adaptability  for 
modern  requirements  carefully  studied.  It 
must  be  observed,  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  the  old  Gothic  work,  that  the  cathedral 
suffered  several  times  from  fire,  and  that 
the  "restorations"  were  somewhat   slow  in 
accomplishment,   and  that  it  was  in  one 
of  these  restorations  that  the  Renaissance 
found  and  forced  its  way  into  the  Gothic 
work,   and   actually  hid  it ;  for  the  Ita- 
lian portico,    by   Inigo  Jones,  formed  one 
of   these    restorations.     Inigo   Jones,  like 
Wren,  knew  nothing  of  "Gothic,"  but  he 
was  a  most  accomplished  and  complete  master 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  the  portico 
which  he  designed  and  added  to  old  S.  Paul's 
was  a  really  magnificent  work,  though  so  in- 
congruous and  so  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Gothic  work  which  it  masked.    Nothing  in 
architectural  history  is  more  curious  than  the 
way  in  which  the  ol*d  Gothic  died  out,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  Renaissance  took  its  place. 
Dean  Milman  thought  that  the  substitution  of 
the  Renaissance  for  the  Gothic  was  but  the 
natural  result  of  the  change  in  religious  feel- 
ing.   "  The  Reformers,"  said  he,  "  needed  not 
for  their  simple  forms  the  vastness,  height, 
long  processional  aisles,  broad  naves,  and  the 
rich  choirs."    But  however  this  may  be,  the 
old  Gothic  was  gone,  and  the  Renaissance  took 
its  place. 

And  this  brings  us  down  to  the  date  of  Sir 
Cliristopher  Wren,  and  to  his  work.  Wren 
"  rejjorted  "  on  the  restoration  of  old  S.  Paul's, 
for  before  the  Great  Fire  he  evidently  did  not 
intend  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral ; 
but  the  Great  Fire  solved  all  doubts,  for,  as 
quaint  old  Pepys  put  it,  in  his  never-to-be- 
rivaUed  "  Diary,"— "  Paul's  is  burned,  and 
all  Cheapside.  Up  by  five,  and  by  Paul's 
Wharf,  and  saw — miserable  sight — Paul's 
Chui-ch,  with  the  roof  fallen,  and  the  body  of 
the  quu-e  fallen  into  S.  Faith's."  It  must, 
indeed,  have  been  a  woeful  sight,  and  did 
most  surely  settle  the  question  of  "  restoration 
or  rebuilding." 

It  was  this  Great  Fire  that  gave  Wren  his 
chances,  for  soon  after  it  he  was  appointed 
deputy  surveyor-general,  and  principal  archi- 
tect for  rebuilding  the  whole  city.  He  began 
by  fitting  up  a  portion  of  the  dilapidated 
cathedral  for  temporary  use  for  divine  service. 
Wren  was  convinced  that  a  new  cathedral 
was  necessary,  though  there  is  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  reducing  to  strict  chronological  order 
the  different  plans  made  by  Wren  for  the  re- 
buUding  of  S.  Paul's.  Page  97  shows  what 
would  seem  certain  to  be  his  first  idea,  for  it 
was  made  before  the  Great  Fire.  His^  second 
design,  shown  on  page  109,  and  of  which  the 
model  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  gives 
the  best  idea,  and  which  should  be  carefully 
studied  by  all  those  who  wish  to  understand 
how  the  idea  grew  in  Wren's  mind,  is  remark- 
able as  being  a  complete  departure  from  any 
Gothic  model,  for  in  plan  it  is  pure  Renaissance. 
It  was  evidently  his  idea  in  this  design  to 
make  the  cathedral— the  whole  of  it— useful. 
It  was  Wren's  notion  of  a  "  reformed"  cathe- 
dral. But  in  his  third  design,  page  113,  he 
seems  to  have  tried  to  reconcile,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  Gothic  idea  of  a  cathedral,  "  to 
a  better  manner  of  architecture,"  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  cupola.  We  add  the  plan 
of  the  Greek-cross  idea  of  a  cathedral ;  it  is 
worthy  of  attentive  study  and  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Latin-cross  idea,  page  119, 
which  we  also  give.  It  was  the  clergy  of 
the  cathedral,  be  it  obseiwed,  who  objected 
to  the  Greek  cross.  The  old  Gothic  forms  and 
arrangements  evidently  having  held  in  their 
minds  very  great  and  lasting  influences,  they 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  "  long-drawn  aisles" 
and  Gothic  perspective  of  the  old  cathedral. 
It  was  this  which  compelled  Wren  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  as; cathedral  form  so  "recti- 
fied "  as  to  reconcile  as  near  as  possible  tho 
Gothic  to  a  "better  manner  of  architecture." 
He  made  sundry  designs;  one  of  them  was 
approved  by  Charles  the  Second,  and  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1675,  the  liing  issued  a  Royal 
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liook,  and  so  does  not  pretend  to  go  into  those 
professional  details  and  rongh  work  which, 
after  all,  really  make  a  building  what  it  is  ; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  hook  to 
truly  illustrate  S.  Paul's  has  yet  to  be  done. 
'It  is  easy  and  pleasant  enough  to  saunter 
through  a  fine  building,  with  gloved  hands, 
'hnt  it  is  impossible  to  build  it  so  or  to 
"adorn"  it  so.  Something  more  and  some- 
thing different  is  needed  to  impress  on  the 
dead  and  formless  materials  provided  by 
JSature  the  seal  and  impress  of  man's  heart 
and  hand.  And  if  this  be  so  with  the  build- 
ing, then  is  it  so  with  the  looking  into  and 
the  representation  of  it.  It  would  be  impos  - 
sibie  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this 
principle.  It  is  a  most  wonderful  thing  to 
go  into  and  to  thoroughly  examine  an  old 
structure  full  of  evidences  of  the  power  of 
mind  and  hand  of  the  common  workman,  and 
to  ask,  but  to  ask  in  vain,  for  the  name 
only  of  him  who  executed  some  certain  form 
or  quaint  detail.  But  all  has  been  long  buried 
and  forgotten,  and  so  that  the  one  solitary 
item  of  interest  after  the  sight  of  the  object 
itself  can  never  most  assuredly  be  come  at.  It 
is  a  pity,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  In  this 
book  of  Lonaman's  one  need  never  to  be  con- 
scious that  the  workman  who  did  the  work 
ever  had  even  an  existence !  Siich  is  the 
modern  world's  "  outlook"  on  architectiu'e  ! 

On  account  of  the  great  pressTire  on  our 
columns,  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  the  in- 
sertion of  a  interesting  selection  from  the 
woodcuts  which  illustrate  the  book,  which 
Messrs.  Longmans  have  kindlj'  placed  at  our 
-disposal.  We  hope  to  give  these  in  an  early 
number.  C.  B.  A. 


Warrant  for  beginning  the  Avork.  Wren 
was  to  begin  with  the  cast  end  or  quire. 
At  page  115  is  a  drawing,  which  we  repro- 
duce, of  the  cathedral  at  this  date.  It  shows 
a  curious  enough  variation  of  the  dome  con- 
struction. At  page  125  will  bci'ound  a  block 
plan,  showing  relatively  how  the  old  and  new 
catliedrals  severally  stood,  with  an  indica- 
tion of  tlio  surrounding  streets.  This  draw- 
ing, whicli  is  of  great  interest,  is  from  Sir  C. 
Wren's  drawing  in  the  All  Souls'  collection, 
Oxford.  And  here  may  we  not  regret  that 
all  these  illustrative  drawings  and  en- 
gravings are  so  scattered  about  ?  Would  it 
not  be  a  good  plan  to  collect  them  all  in 
some  central  spot,  say  in  the  S.  Paul's  Chap- 
ter Library,  or  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ?  Together  they  would  be  not  a 
little  useful ;  hut  apart,  as  now,  they  are  all 
but  useless.  Wren  now  got  to  work  at  last 
in  right  earnest,  and  on  June  the  21st,  1G75, 
nearly  200  years  ago,  the  work  was  com- 
anenced,  and  the  first  stone  laid  ! 

AVehave,  most  unfortunately,  little  or  rather 
.-no  information  of  the  progress  of  the  building 
during  the  course  of  its  construction.  Some 
'•diary"  of  Wren's,  how  it  might  have  en- 
lightened us  on  the  subject  of  practical  build- 
ing ! — how  much  of  his  time  Wren  devoted  to 
the  work,  and  what  he  meant  by  "superin- 
tending." Wren  found  one  day  a  stone 
■with  the  word  "  Eesurgam  "  written  on  it, 
and  that  is  about  all  that  has  been  recorded ! 
Wren  was  treated  scurvily  enough  ;  sent  about 
'i.is  business  before  the  cathedral  was  finished, 
■and  had  no  small  trouble  to  get  the  little 
money  that  was  due  to  him  for  work  done 
piid.  The  narrow-minded  Commissioners 
fairlj^  worried  him  to  death.  Their  very 
names  are  forgotten,  but  the  cathedral  yet 
remains  as  the  monument  and  memorial  of 
the  genius  and  perseverance  of  the  illustrious 
man  who  thought  it  out  and  tvorkcd  it  out. 
England  owes  not  a  little  to  Christopher 
'Wren !  The  central  building  of  its  capital 
'city  is  the  work  of  his  head  and  hand. 

We  have  thus,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  so 
«hort  a  compass,  endeavoured  to  afford  to  the 
reader  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  this  new 
book  on  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  will  be  found 
a  convenient  and  handy  book  of  reference  for 
■very  many  things  in  connection  with  S.  Paul's. 
That  it  is  exhaustive  of  the  subject  cannot  be 
said.    It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  drawing-room 


PRESERVATION  OF  WOOD. 

■riR.  BOUCHERIE  has  read  a  paper  before 
*  ^  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  He  contrasts 
(says  Mr.  Charles  Iloltzapft'ol)  the  increasing 
consumption  and  tJie  rapid  decay  of  timber 
with  its  slow  rate  of  production,  which  make 
it  necessary  to  economise  its  employment 

Dr.  Boucherie  ai'gues  that  all  the  changes 
in  woods  are  atti'ibutable  to  the  soluble  parts 
they  contain,  which  either  give  rise  to  fer 
mentation  or  decay,  or  serve  for  food  for 
worms.  As  the  res^ilt  of  analj'sis,  lie  says 
that  sound  timbers  contain  from  three  to  seven 
per  cent,  of  soluble  matter,  and  the  decayed 
and  wormeaten  rarely  two, — commonly  less 
than  one  per  cent.  He  therefore  concludes 
that  since  the  soluble  matters  of  the  wood 
are  the  causes  of  the  changes  it  undergoes 
it  is  necessary  for  its  preservation  either  to 
abstract  the  soluble  parts  in  any  way,  or  to 
render  them  insoluble  by  introducing  sub 
stances  which  should  render  them  unferment- 
able,  which,  he  considers,  may  be  done  by 
many  of  the  metallic  salts  and  earthy  chlo- 
rides. He  took  a  poplar -tree,  simply  diA^ided 
from  its  root,  with  its  leaves  and  branches 
xmdisturbed,  and  immersed  it  erect  in  a  vessel 
containing  pyrolignite  of  iron.  In  six  days 
it  was  entirely  impregnated,  even  to  the 
leaves. 

He  repeatedly  operated  iipon  trees  Ij'ing  on 
the  ground,  by  attaching  to  their  bases  water 
proof  bags  containing  the  liquid.    The  ex 
periments  were  varied  in  many  ways.  Some 
times  portions  of  the  branches  were  lopped 
oft',  but  the  crown  or  tuft  was  always  left  upon 
the  principal  stem.    At  other  times  the  aspi- 
ration was  effected  by  boring  detached  holes 
near  the  earth  supplied  with  diS'erent  fluids, 
which  give  rise  to  all  kinds  of  diversities  in 
the  result,  and  other  trees  were  pierced  en- 
tirely through,  and  a  horizontal  cut,  extending 
to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  each  side,  was 
made  with  a  thick  saw,  leaving  orAj  sufiieient 
wood  for  the  support  of  the  tree. 

The  hardness  of  the  wood  was  considered 
by  various  workmen  to  be  more  than  doubled 
by  the  action  of  the  pjTolignite.  The  warp- 
ing and  splitting,  principally  due  to  the  con- 
tinual effect  of  the  atmosphere  in  abstracting 
and  restoring  the  moisture,  was  stayed  by  im- 
pregnating the  wood  with  a  weak  infusion  of 
the  chloride,  so  as  always  to  retain  it,  to  a 
certain  degree,  moist.  One-fifth  of  the  pyro- 
lignite was  also  added  in  this  case. 

The  seasoning  of  the  wood  was  also  con- 
sidered to  be  expedited  by  this  process, 
which  was  not  found  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  use  of  oil,  paint,  &c.  Large  boards 
of  the  prepared  wood,  some  of  which  •were 
painted  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  similar 
boards  of  unprepared  wood,  were  compared, 
and  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  the  former 
were  perfect  as  to  form,  the  latter  were 
warped  and  twisted. 

The  great  object  in  all  processes  for  the 
preservation  of  wood  is  not  only  to  make  it 
more  endiiring,  but  also  to  leave  it  uninjured 
as  regards  its  fibres.  L^^nf ortunately,  we  have 
not  sufiieient  data  to  go  xipon  to  be  enabled  to 
pronounce  definitely  on  the  subject;  and  no 
doubt  a  series  of  experiments  on  wood, 
treated  with  a  view  to  preservation,  would  be 
a  great  acquisition  to  our  practical  know- 
ledge. One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
wood  to  be  used  in  building,  for  railwaj'- 
sleepers,  &c.,  must  be  as  free  from  sap  as 
possible  to  begin  with,  or  no  amount  of  treat- 
ment will  remedy  the  grave  faiilt,  for  the 
presence  of  sap  means,  more  or  less,  defective 
wood.  Such  wood,  properly  treated  by  such 
methods  as  are  noAv  practised  by  many 
eminent  firms,  has  a  fair  chance  of  sustaining 
their  reputation  ;  but  to  send  green,  sappy 
wood  to  be  creosoted,  is  simply  a  waste  of 
money.  A  very  great  advance  would  be 
made  if  builders  would  use  uniniiammable 
wood,  and  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the 
erection  of  buildings  containing  articles  of 
great  value  should  stipulate  for  this,  and  be 


prepared  to  pay  for  it.  Who  knows  but  that 
the  Alexandra  Palace  might  have  been  spared 
had  tlio  wood  been  subjected  to  some  such 
process  ? 

SANITARY  ENGINEERING.* 

THE  present  volume,  which  treats  entirely 
on  works  of  sewerage  and  house  drain- 
age, is  offered  by  its  author  as  an  instalment 
to  be  followed  by  other  volumes,  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  whole  range  of  the  works  in  which 
the  sanitary  engineer  is  engaged.  His  own 
personal  experience  has  given  him  a  right  to 
speak  ex  cathedra  in  all  matters  connected 
therewith,  and  the  absence  of  any  work  treat- 
solely  on  subjects  relating  to  sanitary  engi- 
neering will  secure  for  his  book  a  favourable 
reception.  Mr.  Latham  introduces  his  sub- 
ject by  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  animal  and  \egetablo  physiology, 
and  the  right  understanding  of  the  uses  an(l 
disposal  of  the  agents  which  promote  life  and 
health,  and  the  duty  of  the  community  to  in- 
sist iipon  the  execution  and  due  maintenance 
of  the  works  necessary  in  our  artificial  civili- 
sation for  the  obsen'ance  of  the  natural  laws 
which  regulate  health.  That  it  is  to  the  in- 
terest of  any  town  or  nation  so  to  do  is  well 
shown  by  his  comparison  of  the  average 
mortality  in  Croydon  previous  to  the  sanitary 
woiks  carried  out  there  under  his  direction 
with  that  during  the  thirteen  years  since  they 
have  been  in  operation.  During  the  former 
period  the  mortality  was  23-66  per  thousand, 
during  the  latter  it  has  been  18-64  per  thou- 
sand, showing  a  saving  of  5-02  per  thou- 
sand per  annum.  The  mean  population  for 
the  thirteen  years  during  which  the  works 
have  been  in  successful  operation  has  been 
37,375.  By  taking  the  mean  saving  of  life  of 
5-02  per  thousand  and  multiplying  it  by  the 
mean  population  in  thousands,  and  again  by 
the  number  of  years,  we  get  37,375  ^  5-02 
X  13  =  2,439  lives  saved.  Of  this  number 
six-tenths  or  1,463  would  be  persons  above 
the  age  of  twenty,  probably  one-tenth  of 
these  would  be  infirm  from  age,  leaving  still 
1,317  persons  in  the  full  vigour  of  life.  Using 
these  figures,  we  get  at  the  money  A^alue  of 
the  benefits  conferred  on  the  toAvn  by  the 
works,  as  follows : — 

£  s. 

2,439  funerals  saved  at  £.5  each   12,195  0 

2,439  X  25  -=  60,97-5  cases  of  sickness  pro- 
vented,  at  £1    60,975  0 

1,317  Talue  of  labour  at  £19.  10s.  for  6i- 

years   166,929  15 


£240-099  15 


The  cost  of  the  works  amounted  to  £195,000, 
thus  the  saving  efi'ected  exceeds  bj'  twenty- 
five  per  cent  their  total  cost.  In  the  face  of 
figures  like  these  surely  those  local  authorities 
who  have  hitherto  looked  calmly  on  the  loss 
of  life  occasioned  by  their  neglect  wiU  bestir 
themselves. 

Agreed  as  all  sanitarians  are  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  execution  of  sanitary  works, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  as  to  the  modes  by 
which  the  desii-ed  end  is  to  be  efi'ected.  "  All 
the  elements  known  to  the  ancients  have  been 
adopted  in  their  turn  as  sanitary  agents."  It 
must,  however,  be  seen,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  that  the  water-carriage  system  is  the 
best  adapted  to  the  varied  requirements  of  a 
town  population  for  eflecting  the  speedy  re- 
moval of  the  principal  matter  liable  to  decom- 
position, though  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  other  sj'stcms  are  applicable,  and  may  be 
advantageously  carried  out  ■where  circum- 
stances hinder  the  entii-e  use  of  water-car- 
riage. 

The  objects  of  all  sewerage  are  threefold — 
1st,  the  drainage  of  the  surface ;  2nd,  that  of 
the  subsoil;  and  ord,  the  removal  of  faxal 
and  other  liquid  refuse.  The  sewers  of  ancient 
cities  combined  two  of  these  objects,  the  re- 
moval of  surface-water  and  faecal  refuse.  The 
early  sewer-works  of  this  country  only  con- 
veyedto    the   nearest    outlet   the  surface 

♦"Sanitary  Engineering."  By  Baldwin  Latham, 
C.E.,  M.I.C.E.   London :  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon. 
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•drainage.  Up  to  the  year  1815,  it  was  illegal  to 
pass  fcecal  matter  into  sewers.  Such  matter 
accumulated  in  cesspools  ;  but  the  evils  of  this 
system  were  so  great  that  about  the  year 
mentioned  the  laws  which  guarded  sewers 
were  tacitly  allowed  to  lapse.  It  was  not, 
however,  tQl  1847  that  the  first  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  which  made  compulsory 
the  passing  of  fffical  and  similar  matters  into 
sewers. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  objects 
sought  to  be  fulfilled  should  be  effected.  No 
general  principle  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  engineers  beyond  that  of  its  being 
a  'first  requirement  that  the  works  shall  be 
capable  of  fulfilling  their  purpose,  irrespective 
of  pecuniary  result,  although  that  question 
must  by  no  means  be  lost  sight  of.  The  matter 
for  consideration  in  designing  works  for  any 
district  will  embrace  the  area  of  the  district  to 
be  sewered,  its  rainfall  and  the  proportion  to 
be  admitted  into  the  sewers,  its  geological 
character  and  physical  outline,  the  present  and 
prospective  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  district,  the  sanitary 
appliances  in  operation  or  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  position  of  the  outfall  and  mode  of  dis- 
position of  the  sewage.  In  surveying  the 
area  of  the  district,  it  will,  in  many  cases,  be 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  districts  in  close  proximity  governed 
by  other  authorities — sometimes  with  the  view 
of  recommending  them  to  combine  either  for 
.sewerage  or  for  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  their 
respective  districts.  In  cases  where  rain 
freely  falls  on  the  higher  lands  above  the  dis- 
trict to  be  dealt  with,  it  must  be  conducted 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  channels  to  an 
outlet,  to  avoid  burdening  the  sewers  with  a 
large  and  intermittent  volume  of  water.  The 
engineer  is  not  unfrequenly  called  on  to  define 
a  district  for  the  pui-pose  of  adopting  the 
Local  Government  or  other  drainage  Acts,  and 
in  doing  this  should  carefully  consider  the 
natural  drainage  area,  and  make  the  district 
selected  "compact  and  practicable."  Much 
information  is  given  by  Mr.  Latham  as  to  the 
preparation  of  plans,  the  extent  to  which  the 
Ordnance  maps  may  be  relied  iipon  in  surveys, 
and  the  obtaining-  of  compulsory  powers  for 
tlie  execution  of  the  works  ;  the  advisability 
of  adopting  the  separate  system,  by  which  the 
rainfall  is  excluded  from  "the  sewers  ;  the  in- 
fluence of  geological  strata  iipon  health,  and 
that  of  the  physical  oiitli-ne  on  surface  dis- 
charge and  ventilation  of  the  sewers,  and  the 
method  of  estimating  the  probable  increase  in 
the  population  of  any  district. 

In  the  construction  of  the  early  sewer 
works  in  this  country,  it  seems  to  have  been 
taken  for  granted  that,  sooner  or  later,  they 
must  all  choke  from  the  accumulation  of 
deposit,  when  it  became  necessary  frequently 
for  men  to  enter  channels  of  2ft.  diameter  on 
their  hands  and  knees  to  remove  the  decom- 
posing matter.  For  such  a  practice  there 
was,  of  course,  no  more  necessity  than  there 
is  to  send  boys  \ip  chimneys  to  sweep  them,  if 
only  the  proper  principles  of  sewer  construc- 
tion were  rightly  understood.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that,  by  proportioning  the  size, 
form,  and  inclination  of  a  sewer  to  the  volume 
of  sewage  it  has  to  convey,  it  may  be  made 
self -cleansing.  Some  valuable  tables  of  veloci- 
ties of  flow  necessary  to  remove  obstructions 
are  given,  and  another  set  carefully  worked 
out  relating  to  the  discharge  of  sewers. 

In  regulating  the  course  of  sewers,  the 
main  lines  will  generally  take  the  direction  of 
the  natural  drainage  valleys,  the  siibsidiary 
sewers  being  now  usually  laid  in  straight 
lines,  with  manholes  at  every  point  of  lateral 
deviation,  and  manholes,  lampholes,  or  venti- 
lators at  every  vertical  deviation,  or  change 
of  gradient,  such  an  arrangement  being  well 
illustrated  by  a  plan  of  the  sanitary  works  of 
the  town  of  Dantzic,  which  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
E.  Wiebe,  C.E.  The  plan  of  breaking  the 
sewers  iip  into  steps  was  adopted  for  two 


reasons,  one  being  to  aid  ventilation,  and  the 
other  to  assist  in  the  discharge  of  the  sewers. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  whether  houses  shoidd 
drain  to  the  back  or  front.  On  economical 
and  other  considerations,  Mr.  Latham  has 
found  it  better  to  place  sewers  in  public 
thoroughfares  than  in  private  land  at  the 
back  of  houses.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
objection  arising  from  having  to  carry 
house-drains  through  or  under  the  houses, 
but  when  properly  constructed  and  well 
ventilated,  the  evils  arising  therefrom  are 
more  imaginary  than  real.  In  secm-ing  a 
good  outfall,  the  natural  lines  of  drainage 
may  sometimes  be  deviated  from — hills  may 
be  tunnelled,  and  valleys  crossed  with  aque- 
ducts or  siphons.  Natural  streams  should 
not  be  covered  in  and  converted  into  sewers, 
but  may  often  be  so  improved  as  to  expedite 
the  discharge  of  the  sui-face-water  of  the 
district.  The  principle  of  interception  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  often  seriously  in- 
fluences the  financial  success  of  a  scheme  for 
the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of  a  district.  By 
its  adoption  certain  portions  of  the  sewage 
are  intercepted  in  the  higher  parts  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  not  allowed  to  gravitate  to  the 
lowest  level,  and  thus  the  sewage  of  a  large 
tract  of  such  a  district  can  often  be  conveyed 
by  direct  gravitation  to  a  suitable  outfall, 
leaving  only  the  lowest  zones  to  be  dealt  with 
by  artificial  power.  In  large  districts  and 
sea-coast  towns  the  principle  is  an  important 
one  on  other  considerations,  and  in  the  Fen 
districts  it  has  been  well  worked  out,  and 
applied  with  great  advantage. 

The  form  of  sewers  is  of  importance.  The 
circular  form  is,  no  doubt,  the  strongest  for 
all  purposes  of  construction,  but  on  other 
grounds  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  for  sewers 
having  an  intermittent  flow,  such  a  sectional 
form  as  shall  insure  the  greatest  velocity  when 
the  smallest  volume  is  passing  through  them, 
and  in  such  cases  the  egg-shaped  form  is  best. 
A  number  of  examples  are  given  by  Mr.  Lat- 
ham of  the  different  forms  employed,  from 
those  used  by  the  Romans  downwards.  The 
materials  used  for  constructing  sewers  are 
bricks  of  all  kinds,  tUes,  stone,  stoneware, 
asphalte,  cement,  concrete,  iron,  and  timber. 
That  the  selection  of  materials  is  a  matter  of 
importance  will  be  believed  when  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  few  brick  sewers  in  London  of 
greater  age  than  fifty  years  which  have  not 
been  underpinned  and  extensively  repaired, 
owing  to  the  erosion  of  the  water  and  the 
grinding  nature  of  the  sand  and  solid  matter 
passed  through  them.  Smaller  sewers  and 
house-drains  are  at  the  present  time  usually  of 
stoneware  or  fireclay.  In  the  larger  sewers 
great  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  the 
bricks  to  boused  for  the  work.  Concrete  has  been 
used  with  good  results,  a  considerable  degree 
of  tenacity  being  gained  by  its  employment.  To 
the  selection  of  a  proper  cementing  material  too 
great  importance  can  hardlj'  be  attached.  The 
probable  chemical  action  of  the  sewage  upon 
the  materials  composing  the  cement  must  be 
carefully  considered  ;  and  another  ■^'ital  point 
is  the  selection  of  a  pure  silicious  sand  for 
mixing  with  the  lime  or  cement.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  sewers  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  the  means  of  providing  artificial 
foundations  in  unfavourable  situations. 

Of  stiU.  greater  importance  is  the  matter  of 
sewer  ventilation.  This,  says  Mr.  Latham, 
is  easy  and  safe :  "  only  make  sufficient 
openings,  and  the  sewers  wlU  ventilate  them- 
selves." We  cannot  stop  here  to  ask  if  this 
is  so ;  at  any  rate,  many  mechanical  con- 
trivances have  been  de\ised,  both  on  the 
"Plenum"  and  "Vacuum"  systems,  with- 
out, as  yet,  any  very  decided  residt  being 
obtained.  Those  who  would  read-up  the 
question,  which  we  have  repeatedly  discussed 
in  these  columns,  will  find  its  history  and 
present  position  clearly  epitomised  in  Mr. 
Latham's  book,  to  this  portion  of  which  we 
intend  to  retm-n  on  some  other  occasion.  The 
concluding  chapters  are  on  the  form  and 
position  of  manholes  and  lampholes,  gullies 


and  traps,  water-closets  and  urinals.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  twenty-one  litho- 
graphic plates,  and  is,  as  we  said  at  fir.st,  a 
good  first  instalment  of  what  is  likely  to  be  a 
useful  series. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  FURNITURE. 

THE  following  notes    on    Furniture  are  by 
Mr.  G.  J.  Henkela,  of  Philadalpliia,  U.S. 
Proper  Treatment  for  Varnish. 

When  the  polish  on  new  furniture  becomes 
dull  it  can  be  renewed  by  the  following  process  : 
take  a  soft  sponge,  wet  with  clean  cold  water, 
and  wash  over  the  article.  Then  take  a  soft 
chamois  skin  and  wipe  it  clean.  Dry  the  skin  as 
well  as  you  can  by  wringing  it  in  the  hands,  and 
wipe  the  water  oft  the  furniture,  being  careful  to 
wipe  only  one  way.  Never  use  a  dry  chamois  on 
varnished  work.  If  the  varnish  is  defaced  and 
shows  white  marks,  take  linseed  oil  and  turpen- 
tine in  equal  parts  ;  shake  them  well  in  a  phial 
and  apply  a  very  small  quantity  on  a  soft  rag 
until  the  colour  is  restored  ;  then  with  a  clean 
soft  rag  wipe  the  mixture  entirely  off.  In  deeply- 
carved  work  the  dust  cannot  be  removed  with  a 
sponge.  Use  a  stiff-haired  paint-brush  instead 
of  a  sponge.  The  cause  of  varnished  furniture 
becoming  dull,  and  the  reason  why  oil  and  tur- 
pentine restore  its  former  polish,  it  will  be  appro- 
priate to  explain.  The  humidiiy  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  action  of  gas  cause  a  bluish-white 
coating  to  collect  on  all  furniture,  and  show 
conspicously  on  bright  polished  surfaces,  such 
as  mirrors,  pianos,  cabinet-ware  and  polished 
metal.  It  is  easily  removed  as  previously  di- 
rected. The  white  scratches  on  furniture  are 
caused  by  bruising  the  gum  of  which  varnish  is 
made.  Copal  varnish  is  composed  of  gum  copal, 
linseed  oil,  and  turpentine  or  benzine.  Copal  is 
not  soluble  in  alcohol  as  other  gums  are.  but  is 
dissolved  by  heat.  It  is  the  foundation  of  varnish, 
as  the  oil  is  used  only  to  make  the  gum  tough, 
and  the  turpentine  is  required  only  to  hold 
the  other  parts  in  a  liquid  state,  and  it  evaporates 
immediately  after  its  application  to  furniture. 
The  gum  then  becomes  hard  and  admits  of  a  fine 
polish.  Thus,  when  the  varnish  is  bruised,  it  is 
the  gum  that  turns  white  and  the  colour  is  re- 
stored by  applying  the  oil  and  turpentine.  If  the 
mixture  is  left  on  the  furniture  it  will  amalgamate 
with  the  varnish  and  become  tough  ;  therefore 
the  necessity  of  wiping  it  entirely  off  at  once. 
To  varnish  old  furniture,  it  should  be  rubbed 
with  pulverised  pumice  stone  and  water  to  take 
off  the  old  surface,  and  then  varnished  with  var- 
nish reduced,  by  adding  turpentine,  to  the  con- 
sistency of  cream.  Apply  with  a  stiff-haired 
brush.  If  it  does  not  look  well,  repeat  the  rub- 
bing with  pumice-stone,  and  when  dry,  vamish  it 
again. 

Moths  in  Furniture. 

There  are  two  species  of  moths  which  infest 
furniture.  One  is  a  large  fly  of  silvery  white 
colour ;  the  worm  of  the  same  is  shaped  like  a 
chestnut  worm,  and  is  familiarly  known.  It 
rarely  infests  furniture.  The  other  is  a  small  fly 
of  a  dark  drab  colour  ;  the  worm  is  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and  tapering  from  the 
head  to  the  tail.  It  was  first  observed  by  uphol- 
sterers about  thirteen  years  ago.  This  fly 
penetrates  a  sofa  or  chair,  generally  between  the 
back  and  seats  of  sofas,  or  under  the  seats,  whers 
the  vacancy  among  the  springs  affords  a  safe 
retreat.  It  may  make  a  lodgement  in  one  week 
after  the  furniture  is  placed  in  the  Liouao.  If 
such  should  be  the  case,  in  two  months  the  worm 
will  appear :  and  the  continual  process  of 
procreation  in  a  few  months  increases  tho 
number  to  thousands.  This  moth  has  no  season. 
It  destroys  in  winter  and  summer  alike,  and  it  is 
kept  in  active  life  by  the  constant  heat  of  the 
house.  We  find  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
piece  of  furniture,  the  fly,  the  worm,  and  tho 
eggs ;  thus  showing  that  they  are  breeding  and 
destroying  all  the  time.  It  does  not  eat^  good 
pure  curled  hair,  but  fastens  its  cocoon  to  it,  the 
elasticity  of  which  prevents  it  being  disturbed. 
The  inside  of  furniture  is  used  by  it  only  for  the 
purposes  of  propagation.  The  worm  when  ready 
for  food  crawls  out  and  destroys  the  covering,  if 
of  woollen  or  plush  material,  and  falling  to  the 
carpet  destroys  it.  It  rarely  cuts  through  plush 
fi-om  tho  inside,  as  it  is  of  cotton  back,  but  there 
are  instances  where  the  worms  have  cut  up 
muslin  on  the  oiitside  backs  of  sofas.  There  is 
no  protection  against  them  but  continual  care. 
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Now  furniture  should  bo  romovod  from  the  walls 
at  least  twioo  a  wook  at  this  aoason  of  the  year, 
and  should  bo  well  whisked  all  round,  and  par- 
ticularly under  the  seats,  to  prevent  the  ily  from 
lodging.  This  is  an  olTi^tual  provontivo,  and 
the  only  ono  known.  Cayenne  pepper,  Scotch 
snuff,  camphor,  tui'pontino,  and  all  other  rorno- 
dios  for  jirotection  from  the  largo  moth  are  of 
little  or  no  avail  a^'aiast  the  furnitui'o  moths. 
Saturation  with  alcohol  will  not  destroy  them 
when  in  a  piece  of  furniture.  If  the  furniture  is 
infested,  tlioy  may  bo  romovod  by  taking  off  rho 
muslin  from  under  the  scats  and  off  the  outside 
ends  and  backs,  whore  they  congregate  most, 
and  exposing  to  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 
Beat  well  with  a  whisk  or  the  open  hand,  and 
kill  all  tho  llios  and  worms  which  show  thorn- 
selves.  This  dona  often  will  disturb  thorn,  and 
may  make  them  leave  the  furniture,  in  their 
desire  to  be  left  in  quiet.  When  tho  furniture  is 
free  from  moths  and  is  to  be  left  during  the 
summer  months  without  attention,  it  may  be 
protected  by  camphor  in  small  bags  or  highly 
concentrated  patchouli.  Tho  safest  way  is  to 
have  the  furniture  well  whisked  twice  a  week. 
If  the  moths  attack  tho  carpet,  which  they  will 
first  do  under  the  sofas  and  chaii'S,  spread  a  wet 
sheet  on  tho  carpet  and  pass  a  hot  flat-iron  over 
it  quickly — the  steam  will  effectually  destroy  both 
worms  and  eggs.  If  furniture  is  delivered  in  a 
dwelling  free  from  moths,  the  upholsterer's  i-espon- 
sibily  ends  there  and  all  rests  with  tho  housekeeper, 
as  no  tradesman  can  tell  whether  the  moth  will 
attack  it  or  not.  There  are  caseswherethe  furniture 
has  been  in  use  ten  or  twelve  years  boforo  being 
attacked.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  hold  the  tailor 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  clothing  from  moths 
as  to  hold  the  upholsterer  i-esDonsible  for  tho  safety 
of  furniture. 

Antique  and  Walnut  Furniture  finished,  in  Oil 
or  Wax. 

This  style  of  fui-niture  is  very  effective  if  the 
design  is  Renaissance — old  style  revived.    In  re- 
moving ancient  buildings  there  were  many  fine 
sculptured  oak  panels  (copies  of  those  found  in 
tho  Vatican  at  Rome,  and  designed  by  Raphael, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  other  celebrated  artists)  the 
wood  of  which  from  age  had  become  very  dark. 
They  were  adapted  to  buffets,  bookcases,  cabinets, 
&3.,  in  connection  with  new  oak.    The  new  wood 
was  dyed  with  nutgalls  to  match  the  panels,  and 
all  finished  in  oil  or  wax.    This  was  to  bring  the 
carvings  out  in  bold  relief,  as  varnishing  or  bright 
polish   destroys   the   effect.      The    colour  of 
American  walnut,  when  oiled,  approaches  very 
nearly  the  colour  of  dark  old  oak,  and  finishes 
jnuch  finer.    American  walnut  requires  the  grain 
to  be  well  filled  with  a  composition  to  resist  tho 
action  of  the  heat  of  our  dwellings ;  and  mere 
oiling  will  not  do,  as  it  leaves  the  pores  of  the 
wood  so  open  that  it  absorbs  the  h^at.    In  a  room 
at  a  temperature  of  7.5  deg.  the  oiled  walnut  will 
absorb  tlie  heat  to  within  .5  degs.  of  that  of  the 
room  ;  whilst  varnished  oak  will  reflect  the  heat, 
and  will  not  reach  over  45  to  50  degs.    It  i^, 
therefore,  important  to  have  wood  well  seasoned, 
and  the  grain  filled  with  shellac  or  other  mate- 
rial to  prevent  shrinkage.    If  the  furniture  is 
well  varnished,  it  is  easily  renovated  by  rubbing 
■with  a  rag  moistened  with  turpentine  and  linseed 
oil  in  equal  parts.    If  not  properly  finished,  and 
the  dust  collects  in  the  pores  of  the  wood  so  much 
that  it  will  not  wipe  off,  the  application  of  oil  and 
turpentine  will  restore  the  colour,  and  a  very 
light  coating  of  shellac  will  protect  it  in  a  great 
measure.    If  nothing  but  oil  is'  in  the  wood,  it  is 
best  to  have  a  cabinet-maker  finish  it  properly, 
otherwise  it  must  be  oiled  every  time  it  looks 
rusty.    Linseed  oil  hardens  wood,  and  well-made 
walnut  work,  finished  with  it  and  shellac,  will,  in 
a  few  years,  become  polished  almost  likoabronze. 
The  French  use  this  finish  only  on  sculptured 
work,   or  on  very  fine  root  walnut  veneers  in 
connection    with    polished    ebony  mouldings. 
They  do  not  use  it  as  a  finish  for  plain  furniture, 
but  use  a  polish  made  of  gum-shellac  and 
alcohol,    applied    by    manip'ilation,    using  a 
wooden  pad,  moistened  with  polish,  inclosed  in  a 
soft  old  woollen  rag.    It  makes  a  fine  soft  finish, 
and  wears  well  in  a  humid  climate,  butevaporates 
soon  in  ours.    Was  is  usod  on  walnut  when  tho 
natural  colour  is  to  be  preserved  ;   and  ia  con- 
nection with  ebony  mouldings,  polished  finely, 
tho  effect  is  beautiful.  This  style  is  the  favourite 
in  Europe,   and  will  no  doubt  become  popular 
here. 

polisliing  Veneers. 
Get  a  little  chromate  of  potash,  and  put  in  a 


4oz.  bottle,  add  water.  After  cleaning  off  ve- 
neers, logs,  &c.,  saturate  a  sponge  with  tho  above, 
and  go ovor  your  work  evenly.  According  to  the 
strength,  in  a  few  minutes  you  may  make  light- 
est mahogany  any  colour  you  require.  When  dry, 
polish.  Corked  up,  it  will  keep  any  length  of 
timo,  always  ready  for  use,  and  you  can  repeat  it 
either  before  or  after  oiling,  if  not  dark  enough. 
But  if  you  >^ot  your  work  too  dark,  you  will  have 
a  job  to  paper  it  ovonly,  especially  in  turned 
work.  It  will  not  stain  whore  there  is  a  polish  or 
glue. 


SOME  OF  THE  REMAINS  OP  OUR  REMOTE 
ANCESTORS  IN  WESTERN  BRITAIN.* 

(^Concluded  from  Page  G86.) 

THE  late  .lohn  O'Donovan,  a  most  accomplished 
topographical  antiquary,  in  a  short  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Aran,  written  while  he  was  en- 
gaged on  tho  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  and 
now  in  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  tho  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  quoting  from  the  book  of  Lecain, 
a  compilation  of  historical  tracts,  made  in  1416 
(and  now  in  tho  same  library),  said,  "  that  a  short 
time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  colony  of  the 
Firbolgs  or  Bolgio  race,  arrived  in  Ireland  from 
Britain.     Tho  chief   was  Aengus,  the    son  of 
Uathmore  (Watmar),  who  seemed  to  have  been  a 
man   of   rude  magnificence,    and  considerable 
powei",  from  the  fortress  which  he  erected  in 
Aranmore  to  command,  not  only  the  other  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Galway,  but  all  the  western  coast  of 
Connemara.   Might  we  not,  without  any  violation 
of  historic  pi-obability,  connect  the  invasion  of  the 
South  Coast  of  Britain  by  Diviaticus  100  B.C.  with 
this  arrival  of  a  Belgie  clan  in  Ireland  from  the 
very  district  invaded ;  their  final  settlement  in 
Aran,  shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
erection  of  the  structure  which  we  proceed  to 
examine  ?    The  islands  of  Aran  were  three  in 
number,  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Gal- 
way, from  the  harbour  of  which  they  are  distant 
twenty-eight  miles.  The  largest  and  westernmost, 
Aranmore,  was  nine  miles  long  and  about  two 
miles  in  its  greatest   breadth,   the   others  are 
much  smaller.     Ai-an  or  Inishnore  (the  Great) 
rises  from  a  generally  low  shore  on  its  N.E.  side 
to  its  greatest  height  of  406ft.  in  about  the  centre 
of  the  island  ;  the  S.W.  side  is  very  abrupt,  and 
faces  with  bold  and  deeply  undercut  cliffs,  of 
from  200ft.  to  300ft.  in  height,  the  tremendous 
waves  of   the  Atlantic.      Upon   tho  highest 
of  these   precipitous    and    overhanging  cliffs, 
more  than  300ft.  above   the  level  of  the  sea, 
stand  the  ruins   of  Dun- Aengus  (the  fort  of 
Aengus),  a  fort  constructed  according  to  sound 
principles  of  engineering.      The    walls  were 
threefold ;  each  of  the  walls  perfect  in  itself,  of 
Oyclopaean  construction.  Huge  stones  were  placed 
in  the  surrounding  plains,  so  as  to  make  the  ap- 
proach as  difficult  as  possible  ;  reminding  us  of 
the  palisades  with  which  the  New  Zealanders 
fortify  their   dwellings.    The  inner  space  was 
half  oval,  146ft.  at  its  widest  opening  towards  the 
sea,  and  93ft.  at  the  end  towards  the  land  ;  the 
length  of  the  inner  fort  was  150ft.  Not  less  in- 
teresting were  two  other  forts — the  first.  Bun 
Oghil,  a  double  oval  construction  with  its  axis 
from  N.  to  S.,  the  outer  wall  109ft.  by  107ft.,  the 
inner  building  75ft.  6in.  by  91ft.    Dun  Onaght 
was  nearly  circular,  90ft,  by  91ft,,  with  its  axis 
from  N.  to  S.  and  the  entrance  South-east.  A 
primitive  dwelling  in  the  form  of  a  tumulus,  or  a 
stone-mound,  deserved  a  careful  study,  as  a  proof 
that  the  builders  of  these  dwellings  knew  how  to 
construct  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves. 
These  houses  had  generally  two  entrances,  which 
were  shut  according  to  the  wind  blowing  from 
one  or  the  other  quarter.    A  peculiar  feature  of 
these  houses  was  that    they  were  provided  at 
regular  distances  with  holes,  to  allow  the  smoke 
to  pass- through,  and  the  air  to  circulate  and  venti- 
late the  building.    The  ground  plan  was  an  oval, 
13ft.  by  19ft,  in  the  inside.    After  having  de- 
scribed Dubh  Cathair,  the  lecturer  entered  into 
a  highly  interesting  and  minute  description  of 
some  bronze  shields  and  British  ornaments  worn 
by  men  and  women,  as  also  the  hilts  and  sheaths 
of  daggers  found  in  difi'erent  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland,    Next,  the  mode  of  writing  was  de- 
scribed.     The   old   Britains  used  only  fifteen 
letters.    The  study  of  these  old  remains,  though 
much  neglected,  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  conscientious  artist.    It  furnished  him  with 
the  power  to  reconstruct  the  life  of  our  common 

*  Lecture  by  B.  BuRCHETT,  Esq.,  of  the  Scieace  and 
Art  Department,  delivered  before  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  the  Fiae  A.rts. 


foi-efathera,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  ex- 
cellent patterns  of  ornamentation,  scarcely  sur- 
passed in  delicacy  and  correctness  by  anything 
we  produce  in  our  times. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Phene,  having  called  upon 
the  members  to  open  the  discussion, 

Mr,  Wm,  Taylok,  late  Commissioner  of  Patna,. 
expressed  the  delight  with  which  ho  had  listened 
to  the  learned  lecturer.  During  his  re.-idence  in 
India  trying  to  employ  also  his  timo  with  useful 
studios  and  sketches  of  Indian  weapons,  daggers, 
&c.,  of  which  he  had  a  largo  collection  in  tho 
South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  International 
Exhibition,  he  was  struck  by  some  peculiar 
weapons  which  he  had  only  seen  in  India,  and 
two  specimens  of  which  had  not  long  ago  been, 
found  in  Ireland,  He  did  not  exactly  know  by 
what  means  these  weapons  came  there,  but  they 
went  far  to  prove  an  early  connection  between  tho 
farthest  East  and  West. 

A  young  gentleman  entered  into  an  ethnological 
discussion,  contradicting  some  of  the  dates  of  the 
lecture,  and  protesting  against  tho  idea  that  the- 
Britons  were  Kelts. 

Dr.  Zemti  blamed  the  last  speaker  for  his 
dogmatic  way  of  speaking,  and  advised  tho  young 
to  study  first  and  then  to  argue.  Ho  found  in  Mr.. 
Burchett's  lecture  much  valuable  information, 
and  thought  it  proved  the  gradual  extension  of 
tho  Aryan  race,  united  in  language,  mode  of  con- 
structing their  early  buildings  and  ornamenta- 
tion. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  having 
been  proposed, 

Mr.  BuKCHETT,  in  replying,  begged  to  state  that 
he  disliked  nothing  so  much  as  dogmatism  in  science  j. 
he  advanced  all  his  statements  with  great  care, 
using  more  than  once  tho  words  -'probably," 
'■  very  likely,"  and  "may  be,"  which  did  not  look 
as  if  he  had  given  implicit  credence  to  either 
Whitaker  or  any  other  author;  he,  however, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  try  to  find  some  common 
ground  on  which  Britons  and  Irish  might  find 
themselves  as  members  of  one  great  family. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  tho  ^Chairman 
terminated  the  proceedings. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY   OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

(Feoji  a  Corkespondent.) 

A REGULAR  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  rooms  in  New  York,  March  5th,  1873. 
A  paper  on  "  Shaw's  Gunpowder  Pile-Driver," 
by  Samuel  R.  Probasco,  C.E.,  of  Brooklyn,  New- 
York,  was  read. 

This  pile-driver  was  set  at  work  in  October, 
1872,  on  a  line  of  sheet  piles  for  a  reservoir  dam 
in  the  valley  of  Parsonage  Creek,  Long  Island. 
The  material  to  be  penetrated  was  sand  and  fine 
gravel,  cemented  together  in  places,  so  as  to  bo 
hard  and  difficult  to  move  with  a  pick,  and  like 
"  hai'd-pan.  "  Clay  was  found  below  the  water- 
level  of  the  basin ;  some  borings  showing  it  at 
15ft.  below  the  surface  ;  the  lower  stratum  was 
tough  and  tenacious,  and  the  whole  material  was 
under  water. 

The  machine  in  form  resembles  any  ordinary 
pile-driver.  A  cast-iron  block,  called  a  "  gun," 
resting  on  tho  head  of  the  pile,  is  bored  out,  and 
receives,  without  windage,  a  wrought-iron  piston 
attached  to  another  cast-iron  block,  called  the 
"  ram,"  which  is  lifted  by  explosion  of  powder  in 
the  bore.  When  the  piston  leaves  the  gun,  a 
cartridge  is  thrown  in,  which,  exploded  by  the 
heat  freed  by  the  piston  in  its  descent,  throws  the 
ram  upwards  again,  and  forces  the  pile  down- 
wards. The  area  of  the  piston  is  adjusted  to  the 
weight  of  the  ram,  which  also  is  adjusted  to  the 
work  to  be  done.  Soda  powder  cartridges  in 
cylinders  of  l|oz.  to  l|oz.,  coated  with  blacklead 
and  paraffine,  are  used.  Tho  coating  is  expected 
to  keep  the  powder  dry,  lubricate  the  gun,  pre- 
serve the  requisite  tightness,  prevent  escape  of 
gas,  and  cause  the  entire  force  to  be  exerted 
on  the  base  of  the  piston.  The  piston  is 
made  a  little  smaller  than  the  bore  _  of 
the  gun,  and  has  on  its  lower  end  a  steel  ring, 
which  fits  the  bore  closely.  The  perfoi-m- 
ance  was  as  follows: — At  first  several  explo- 
sions were  necessary  to  lubricate  the  gun,  which 
leaked  gas,  so  that  the  ram  would  not  go  to  the 
requisite  height  to  move  the  pile.  After  a  few 
shots  the  piston  moved  up  regularly,  and,  in  its 
descent,  fired  tho  charge,  forcing  the  pile  down 
and  itself  upward. 

When  the  resistance  is  slight,  thi.s  machine 
may  be  economical ;  but  when,  as  in  this  case,  it 
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required  300  blows  from  cartridges  costing  2}j 
cents  each  to  force  a  pile  down  15ft.  or  lOft.,  it 
cannot  be  called  so.  The  gas  from  the  explo- 
sions cut  passages  in  the  ring  at  the  end  of  the 
piston,  and  thereby  much  lessened  tho  power  of 
the  machine.  The  gun  became  hot  from  the 
rapid  discharges,  and  the  bore  enlargocl,_whereby 
more  gas  escaped.  Seven  piles  were  driven  with 
it — each  costing  more  for  powder  than  tho  con- 
tractor'got  for  piles  in  place — when  tho  machine 
refused  to  work.  On  examination,  the  stool  ring 
was  found  furrowed  by  tho  powder,  and  the 
piston  (diamotor  !5in.)  so  bent  by  striking  the 
bottom  of  tho  gun  as  to  be  useless.  The  air- 
cushion,  relied  upon  to  preserve  this,  was  lost  by 
the  furrowing  of  the  ring. 

The  inventor,  on  being  consulted,  decided  that 
tho  excessive  consumption  of  powder  was  due  to 
tho  piston  being  too  small  for  the  ram,  weighing 
over  1,7001b.  Tho  bore  of  the  gun  was  then  en- 
larged to  receive  a  piston  of  Tin.  in  diameter,  and 
ten  pilo.i  more  were  laid,  when  the  machine  was 
-again  laid  aside. 

The  result  of  this  trial  was  similar  to  the  first, 
except  that  the  piston  was  not  bent.  The  gun 
got  so  hot  as  to  fire  the  powder  boforo  the 
ram  reached  its  place.  Altogether  17  piles 
were  driven  to  a  depth  of  from  Uft.  to  19ft.,  re- 
quiring from  200  to  300  blows  of  l^oz.  cartridges. 
An  ordinary  pile-driver  was  then  employed,  with 
a  hammer  weighing  18001bs.,  and  falling  8  to 
10ft.  In  this  way  11  piles  were  put  down,  IS^ft. 
in  10  hours,  costing  per  pile  no  more  than  100 
blows  from  the  powder-machine.  These  100 
fclows  at  best  vv-ould  put  tho  pile  down  bat  10ft. 

The  piling  was  spruce,  from  lOin.  x  lOin.  to 
lOin.  X  liin.  —  20ft.  long,  with  2in.  square  tongue 
and  grooTo. 

The  piles  wero  bevelled  at  the  point  on  throe 
sides,  leaving  the  grooved  side  untouched.  The 
groove  was  driven  on  the  tongue  of  the  preced- 
ing pile.  The  heads  were  protected  with  a  light 
band  ;  7  piles  were  driven  without  shoeing  ;  the 
eighth  split  and  showed  the  necessity  of  protec- 
tion at  tlio  point.  A  cast-iron  cup  shoe,  weighing 
about  401bs.,  with  a  groove  in  it,  and  made  with 
three  bevels  and  one  plain  side,  was  found  to 
stand  tho  work. 

The  tendency  of  the  tongue  of  the  pile  to  work 
up  -tos  obvi.-vted  by  twisting  a  chain  tightly 
about  tho  pilo  and  tongue;  a  lever,  with  rope 
.attached,  was  used  for  this  purpose,  the^  force 
being  applied  as  the  blow  was  delivered  ;  75  piles 
were  driven  in  this  way  to  a  mean  depth  of  15|^ft. 
By  experience,  Gin.  more  depth  has  been  attained, 
which  is  about  the  maximum  penetration  in  this 
kind  of  material,  and  this  can  only  be  done  with 
the  best  of  sound  dry  spruce. 

A  brief  discussion  followed,  after  which  a 
paper  on  "  Rail  Economy "  by  0.  P.  Sandberg, 
C.E.,  of  London,  England,  in  reply  to  the  dis- 
•cussion  upon  a  former  paper  of  his  on  the  same 
subject,  was  read. 

In  that  discussion  it  had  been  remarked  under 
the  head  of  "  Traffic  Capacity,"  that  the  weight 
on  locomotive  driving-wheels  stated  therein 
differed  from  American  practice ;  that  on  tho 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  4  tons  on 
drivers  were  not  exceeded  for  a  641b.  rail,  and 
that  on  the  Erie  Railway  5|-  tons  had  been  found 
i;oo  much  for  a  701b.  rail. 

Mr.  Sandberg  herein  replied  that  '■  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  weight  the  rail  and  the 
rail  joint  would  carry  in  the  two  instances  men- 
tioned. GJ  tons  on  drivers  on  a  601b.  rail,  as  stated 
in  the  table,  and  considered  excessive,  might  not 
be  so.  The  table  showed  that  the  (JOlb.  rail  of 
standard  section,  with  fish-plate,  would  carry 
14  tons  in  the  middle  between  3ft.  bearings,  and 
tons  at  the  joint  between  2ft.  bearings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  table,  the  maximum  load  on 
drivers  on  standard  sections  was  one-third  what 
the  rail  in  the  middle  would  carry,  and  two-thirds 
of  what  the  rail-joint  would  sustain.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  full  value  of  the  material,  the  joint 
ought  to  be  as  stiff  as  the  middle  of  the  rail.  For 
this  it  is  best  to  use  the  fish-plate  as  thick  as  will 
not  interfere  with  the  tire-flange  ;  the  angle 
should  be  as  small  as  will  permit  an  easy  rolling 
of  the  rail.  This  angle  is  11"  and  15*^ — the 
latter  for  light  rails — experiments  having  proved 
that  the  smaller  the  angle,  the  stiffer  the  joint. 
With  this  fishing,  the  capacity  of  the  I'ail  at  the 
joint  is  two-thu-ds  that  at  the  middle,  while  with 
ordinary  fastenings  it  is  but  one  fourth.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Erie  sections,  experiments  have 
shown  that  this  rail  will  bear  at  the  joint  but  two 
tons,  while  at  the  middle  it  will  carry  10  tons ; 
hence  it  is  not  strange  that  5|-  tons  on  the  drivers 
proved  disastrous. 


Tho  necessity  of  sufficient  thickness  in  the 
fish-plates  is  often  overlooked.  It  is,  doubtless, 
prudent  to  increase  the  number  of  drivers  on 
American  roads,  but  tho  statement  that  6;^  tons 
on  a  601b.  standard  rail  section,  with  standard 
fastenings,  is  excessive,  should  be  modified. 
This  load  is  not  the  most  economical  for  working 
a  line,  but  that  to  which  an  increase  of  traffic 
might  extend.  Many  European  railways  with  a 
701b.  section  have  a  joint  carrying  only  6  tons, 
owing  to  too  large  an  angle  and  too  thin  a  fish- 
plate. 


A  NEW  PATENT  STONE  POLISHING 
MACHINE. 

^  AST  week, 


THE  USE  OE  WIRES  IN  CORRECTING 
ECHO. 

THE  following  communication  from  the  Rev. 
Robert  R.  Gregg  appears  in  Nature  :— 
Having  seen  in  the  newspapers  some  notices  of 
the  use  of  wires  for  correcting  the  echo  by  break- 
ing the  waves  of  sound  in  churches  and  public 
buildings,  wo  wore  anxious  to  try  the  experiment 
in  the  Cathedi-al  of  S.  Fin  Barre,  Cork,  the  nave 
of  which  is  of  groat  height,  between  GO  and  70ft., 
and  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height.  Wo  were 
unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  information  as  to  tho 
placing  of  tho  wires,  so  that  what  we  did  was  very 
much  in  tho  way  of  experiment.  I  should  stato 
that  tho  desks  for  the  officiating  clergy  and  the 
choir  are  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  tran- 
septs, nave,  and  chancel,  so  that  this  may  be  re- 
garded iis  the  point  from  which  tho  sound  starts. 
The  organ  is  placed  in  a  gallery  at  the  west  end, 
and  tho  organist  seated  in  this  gallery  has  always 
heard  mucli  more  distinctly  than  the  people  sit- 
ting about  two-thirds  down  the  nave,  particularly 
those  close  to  tho  pillars  ;  but  the  echo  seemed 
to  render  the  sound  indistinct,  more  especially  in 
the  transepts,  the  north  and  south  walls  of  which 
presented  a  largo  flat  surface,  and  appeared  to  us 
to  be  probably  the  source  of  the  echo. 

At  first  we  tried  the  wires  strained  at  a  consider- 
able height,  the  level  of  tho  triforium,  but  they 
produced  comparatively  little  effect  ;  we  then 
strained  a  double  course  of  wires  at  about  a  height 
of  12  or  15ft.  round  the  large  piers  of  the  central 
tower,  so  as  to  encompass  tho  choir,  and  other 
wires  completely  aci-oss  the  nave  and  side  aisles, 
and  the  effect  was  certainly  very  good.  There 
was  a  greater  distinctness  of  sound  throughout 
the  building.  Our  organist,  who  is  a  very  ac- 
complished musician,  did  not  know  that  the  wires 
were  put  up,  and  remarked  to  me  one  day  after 
service,  that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  that 
everything  seemed  to  him  in  better  tune. 

This  encouraged  us  to  make  further  experi- 
ments. We  then  strained  three  wires  completely 
aoro-s  from  the  south  wall  of  tho  south  tran- 
sept to  the  north  wall  of  the  north  transept,  so  as 
to  pass  over  the  heads  of  the  choir,  but  the  effect 
wai  quite  too  great ;  it  seemed  to  kill  tho  sound  ; 
every  sound  seemed  to  stop  at  once;  all  resonance 
was  gone.  These  wires  we  had  at  once  to  take 
down,  and  I  shall  add  that,  as  regards  the  organist, 
the  wires  over  the  heads  of  the  choir  seemed  to 
produce  a  much  greater  eft'ect  than  those  directly 
between  the  choir  and  his  seat ;  it  appears  to 
him  as  if  he  had  a  bad  cold  and  could  not  hear 
distinctly. 

These  wires  appear  to  prevent  the  voices  rising 
and  filling  the  cathedral.  It  seems  very  difficult 
to  determine  where  to  place  the  wires  so  as  to 
produce  a  really  good  effect ;  but  that  they  have 
a  very  great  effect,  far  beyond  what  one  would 
have  supposed  a  priori,  is  admitted  by  all  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  the  matter  here .  Several 
members  of  the  congregation  have  remarked  that 
they  heard  better  in  the  cathedral  now,  without 
knowing  the  cause.  We  have  used  very  thin 
wire  ;  a  sti-anger  would  not  perceive  it  unless  his 
attention  wore  called  to  it.  We  hope  to  make 
some  further  experiments,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  transepts  of  the  cathedral. 

The  inexpensive  nature  of  the  experiment  and 
the  important  result  likely  to  be  obtained  makes 
thie  a  matter  of  great  importance,  independently 
of  tho  great  interest  it  possesses  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

I  may  add  that  when  in  Dublin  I  attended  Di- 
vine service  in  S.  Andrew's  Church,  and  having 
officiated  in  tho  church  at  different  times  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  difficulty  of  filling  it  in  consequence 
of  tho  echo,  but  the  use  of  the  wires  appear  to 
have  made  a  very  great  difference,  as  I  heard 
most  distinctly.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that 
a  far  greater  number  were  used  than  my  experi- 
ence in  Cork  would  have  led  me  to  suppose  were 
necessary.   


number  of  architects  ana 

  others   met  in  tho  works  of  tho  North 

British  Patent  Stone  Polishing  Company,  Dairy, 
in  order  to  witness  tho  trial  of  a  machine,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Wm.  Adams,  for  the  working  and 
polishing  of  freestone,  marble,  and  granite.  Mr. 
Adams'   machine  consists  of  two  platforms  or 
tables,  standing  parallel  to  each  other,  and  rest- 
ing at  either  end  upon   a   double  crank-shaft. 
These  shafts  are  joined  by  strong  connecting- 
bars,  one  of  them  being  connected  with  the  steam- 
engine  or  other  driving  power.    The  stones  art* 
laid  on  edge  face  to  face  upon  each  of  the  plat- 
foims,  and  as  the  machine  works,  the  platforms 
are  alternately  raised  and  depressed  with  amotion 
like   that   of  the   engines  of   a  paddle-wheel 
steamer.    The  stones  are  thus  rubbed  against  one 
another,  and  receive  the  most  delicate  polish. 
Each  platform  has  an  upright  back,  which  can 
bo  moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of 
screws  to  suit  the  thicknesses  of  the  various 
stones,  besides   being  provided  with  adjusting 
screws,  in  view  of  the  roughness  and  inequalities 
of  the  stones.    Sand  and  water  are  supplied  from 
above  by  means  of  a  simple  apparatus  invented 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Beattie,  architect,  Edinburgh,  and 
fall  between  the  surfaces  of  the  stones,  rapidly 
cutting  off  the  raised  and  rough  portions,  and 
reducing  them  to  a  smooth  and  uniform  surface. 
Tho  advantages  claimed  for  thi.s  invention  are  its 
extreme  simplicity,  and  the  fact  of  its  requiring 
no  steel  tools  or  other  implements  which  would 
necessarily  require  to  be  frequently  shai-pened 
and  upheld  at  much  expense.    The  operation  is 
so  rapid  that  a  load  of  freestone  can  bo  worked 
from  a  quarry  face  to  a  finely-polished  surface 
in  a  space  of  time  varying  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone. 
Granite  and  marble  can,  it  is  said,  be  worked  in 
about  one-third  of  the  time  taken  by  the  machines 
at  present  in  use.    The  machine  is  also  of  a  light 
and  simple  description,  and  can  be  fitted  with 
wheels  so  as  to  be  moved  about  from  place  to 
place.  The  trial  appears  to  have  afforded  satisfac- 
toi-y  results. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 

The  Vacakt  Lasd  ad.joining  the  Palace  oi- 
Westmin.ster. — Mr.  Ayrton,  on  Monday,  stated, 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  Lord  J.  Manners, 
that  several  proposals  had  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  the  land  near  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  but  none  of  them  had  been  finally 
approved.  There  was  now  a  new  proposal  under 
consideration,  which  would  involve  considerable 
expense.  If  it  should  be  approved  an  estimate 
would  be  submitted,  and  the  House  would  have 
full  opportunity  of  knowing  all  the  details. 

METROrOHTAlT    TeAIIWAYS    PRQ-VaSIONAL  OE- 

DERS  Bill. — On  the  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill  on  Tuesday,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Cairns  stated  his-  intention  in  committee  to 
oppose  that  portion  of  the  measure  which  related 
to  the  extension  of  tramway  to  Albert-gate,  as 
highly  dangerous  to  the  public.  The  bill  was 
read  a  second  time,  as  were  also  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)  Bill,  _  Local 
Government  Provisional  Orders  (No.  3)  Bill,  and 
the  Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (No.  4) 
Bill, 


Art  Loaks  to  Museums. — "  A  Lender  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  "  writes,  suggesting  a 
plan  which  would  facilitate  the  prompt  removal 
of  valuable  works  of  art  from  museums  in  case 
of  fire,  viz. :  to  place  all  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  contained  on  wheels,  say  oi  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  handle  like  that  of  a 
bath-chair,  movable  and  kept  fastened  by  its  side 
or  beneath  the  case.  The  objects,  if  tall,  such  as 
vases,  could  be  fixed  by  their  feet  very  readily,  or 
be  laid  on  their  sides  when  about  to  be  moved. 
When  a  fire  occurred,  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
could  be  first  moved  away.  Every  museum  should 
have  two  doors,  in  case  the  fire  occupied  one. 
When  breakable  objects  are  upstairs,  then  the 
oases  should  not  be  so  heavy  but  so  that  two,  or, 
at  the  outside,  four  men  could  carry  them  by 
poles,  in  the  manner  of  a  sedan  chaii-.  They 
could  be  run  on  their  wheels  to  the  staircase  and 
then  carried  down,  like  the  chairs  made  for  in- 
valids. Nearly  every  stall,  case,  or  table,  could 
be  so  made.  It  might  further  facilitate  the 
moving  were  the  wheels  placed  on  rails. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CIIURCII  OP  8.  LUKE'b,  VICTORIA  DOCKS. 

We  have  ploasuro  in  givinff  this  week  an  ex- 
terior and  an  interior  view  of  this  church,  which 
is  about  to  bo  oroctod  from  thodesif^ns  of  Messrs. 
Giles  and  Gano,  architects,  for  the  Rev.  Henry- 
Boyd  (vicar),  at  the  Victoria  Docks,  London. 
The  total  length  of  tho  church  from  east  to  west 
in  the  interior  is  13Cft.  3iu. ;  tho  width,  .51ft.; 
nave,  SGft  Gin.  by  25ft.  3in. ;  41ft.  din.  to  cornice  ; 
tho  height  from  nave-floor  to  ridgo  is  G4ft.  ; 
height  of  spiro  from  ground  to  top  of  vano  is 
21()ft.  On  account  of  tho  slto  being  marsh  ground, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  carry  the  foundations 
down  to  tho  gravel,  which  is  lift.  Gin.  below  the 
present  level.  The  materials  will  bo  picked  yollow 
stocks  with  red  brick  and  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  roof  will  be  red  deal,  and  the  benches  of  pitch 
pine.  The  accommodation  with  benches  and  chairs 
is  for  1,000  people. 

KESIDEKCE    FOR     CATHOLIC     RlSIIor,  NEWARK, 
NEW  JERSEY,  U.S. 

This  house  is  to  be  built  in  connection  with  a 
cathedral  on  a  large  scale,  proposed  to  be  erected 
in  Newark,  a  largo  and  rapidly  increasing  city. 
It  will  be  the  first  example  in  America  of  an 
episcopal  residence  built  with  a  definite  expres- 
sion of  its  object  both  as  to  plan  and  architectural 
character,  the  ordinary  typo  of  dwelling-house 
of  the  better  class  having  been  hitherto  em- 
ployed. As  the  building  is  to  afford  accomoda- 
tion to  the  clergy  attached  to  tho  cathedral  as 
well  as  to  the  bishop,  tho  plan  has  boon  carefully 
made  with  that  object,  and  consists  of  the  quar- 
ters devoted  to  the  latter,  with  private  apart- 
ments and  rooms  for  business,  &c. ;  of  the  private 
rooms  for  each  priest ;  of  the  public  rooms,  or 
guest  rooms,  parlors,  refectory,  library,  record 
room,  oratory,  &e.,  and  a  cloister  150ft.  long  by 
Oft.  wide  ;  and  finally  of  the  kitchen,  ofHces,  and 
servants'  quarters.  These  buildings  form  three 
sides  of  a  square,  with  a  total  development  of 
about  227ft.  To  the  rear  is  an  extensive  kitchen 
court,  partly  surrounded  by  offices  and  out- 
houses. The  material  is  to  be  the  local  stone, 
which  appears  to  be  a  sandstone  affording  both 
walling  stone  and  ashlar.  The  principal  apart- 
ments ai-e  to  have  lofty  framed  dados  of  walnut 
and  chestnut,  which  will  be  used  in  the  doors  and 
other  joiners'  work.  Every  precaution  has  been 
taken  to  secure  the  future  inmates  of  the  build- 
ing against  tlie  extremes  of  temperature.  The 
commencement  of  the  work  has  been  delayed  by 
the  translation  of  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Roseveldt 
Bayley,  from  the  see  of  Newark  to  the  metro- 
politan see  of  Baltimore  since  his  last  visit  to 
England,  when  he  entrusted  the  work  to  Mr. 
Goldie.  Tho  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Goldio  and  Child,  of  Ken- 
sington-square, who  are  to  be  assisted  in  the 
actual  superintendence  of  the  work  when  begun 
by  Mr  O'Kourke,  a  local  architect  of  Newark. 

We  give  three  pages  of  lithographs  of  the 
house,  consisting  of  front,  side,  and  rear  eleva- 
tions, cross  and  longitudinal  sections,  and  ground 
and  first-floor  plans. 


VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION TO  MESSRS.  POWELL  AND  SONS' 
GLASSWORKS. 

YESTERDAY  (Thursday)  week,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  Architectural 
Association  visited  the  well-known  glassworks  of 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons,  Temple-street,  White- 
friars.  The  visitors  were  first  conducted  to  one 
of  the  furnaces,  and  witnessed  the  varied  and 
dexterous  manner  in  which  the  red-hot  glass,  or 
"metal,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  manipu- 
lated by  the  workmen.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures of  this  firm  comprise  all  kinds  of  Mediaaval 
glassfor  window  decoration,opaque  glass  for  mosaic 
pavements  and  wall  decorations,  all  kinds  of  iiint 
glass  articles  for  table  use,  and  every  variety 
of  chemical  glass.  In  the  article  of  table-glass, 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons  have  done  much  to  re- 
vive the  style  of  work  produced  by  those  famous 
workers  in  glass,  the  Venetians  of  old,  some  of 
Messrs.  Powell's  workmen  particularly  excelling 
in  this  kind  of  work,  one  of  their  emplot/es—Uv. 
Joseph  Leicester,  well  known  as  a  prominent 
leader  of  the  working  classes — having  taken 
three  prizes  for  this  description  of  work  at  one 
of  the  Society  of  Arts'  Art- Workmanship  compe- 
titions. Having  spent  some  time  in  watching 
the  highly  interesting  operations  of  the  glass- 


blowers,  the  visitors  proceeded  upstairs  to  what 
wore  of  greater  interest  to  them  as  architects, 
viz.,  tho  mosaic  and  stained  glass  departments, 
ovor  which  they  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Golding. 
lu  mosaic  Messrs.  Powoll  have  introduced  a  .t/u;- 
cialile  of  their  own,  which  thoy  call  ojius  seftilc, 
and  which  affords  a  very  beautiful  as  well  as 
durable  material  for  permanent  wall  decorations. 
The  wholo  of  this  work  consists  of  opaquo  glass,  of 
Messrs.  Powell's  own  manufacture,  and  which  can 
bemado  of  various  tints  and  colours.  For  a  picture 
executed  in  opus  sectile,  tho  grouml-work  usually 
consists  of  tessonjB  of  the  material,  either  gilt  or 
coloured  ;  but  in  tho  figures  and  other  portions  of 
tho  picture,  larger  portions  of  tho  material  are 
used,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  panel  of  a 
reredos  which  was   shown   to   tho  visitors,  in 
which  the  head  of  Our  Saviour  consisted  of  one 
piece  of  the  opaque   glass  of   a  light  tint,  tho 
features  being  painted  in  enamel  colours  by  an 
artist,  and  then  burnt-in,  or  "  fired."  The  various 
pieces  forming  the  picture  are  fixed  to  the  wall 
with  Portland  cement,  just  in  tho  same  manner 
as  ordinary  tiles  would  be  fixed.    By  this  means 
a  large  surface  of  permanent  wall  decoration  is 
obtained  in  very  few  pieces  as  compared  with 
the  innumerable  tessene  of  the  Venetian  mosaics. 
Among  the  works  which  Messrs.  Powoll  have 
executed  in  this   material  may  be  mentioned 
rerodoses  at  S.  Giles's,  Reading,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  architect,  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Clapton.    The  material  is  also 
being  used  for  domestic   wall  decorations  at  a 
new  mansion  for  Mi-.  Cubitt,  M.P.,  at  Dorking, 
and  likewise  at  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Ford  Barclay, 
at  Woodford.    The  same  material — opaque  glass 
— which  is  thus  used  for  wall  decorations  i.s  also 
being  largely  used  for  floors,  cut  up  into  shapes 
to  any  design,  and  fixed  with  cement  in  the  ordi- 
nary way ;  or  it  can,  of  course,  be  laid  in  the 
form  of  mosaic.    This  material  may  also  be  used 
in  combination    with   asphalte,  the  pieces  of 
opaque   glass    of    the    required    design  and 
colour  being  bedded  in  tho  asphalte,  which  of 
course  forms  the  ground.    The  latter  variety  of 
pavement  is  now  being  laid  down  in  the  chancel 
of  S.  Peter's  Church,  Eaton-square.    This  opaquo 
glass  and  asphalte  pavement,  which  of  course 
can  be  laid  to  any  design,  possesses  the  additional 
advantage  of  afi'ording  a  very  good  foothold.  Of 
another  variety  of  this  pavement,  Messrs.  Powell 
executed  about  800  square  feet  for  tho  new  courts 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  laid  in  patterns 
designed  by  Mr.  Moody.    Another  very  useful 
and  pleasing  application  of  this  material  consists 
in  its  use,  in  combination  with  semi-transparent 
glass,  for  the  surfaces  of   floors  or  pavements 
through  which  it  is  desired  to  transmit  light — to 
serve,  for  instance,  instead  of  the  iron  gratings  or 
ordinary  rough- plate-glass  lights  to  areas  in  front 
of  shops  and  houses.    This  new  combination  of 
opaque  and  semi-transparent  glass  is  carried  out 
as  follows : — The  pavement  through  which  it  is 
desired  to  transmit  light  may  be  laid  in  squares 
not  perhaps  exceeding  1ft.  square,  and  either 
resting  on  or  bedded  in  a  framework  of  wood,  iron, 
or  stone,  as  may  accord  with  the  exigencies  of 
construction.      A  piece   of  rough  plate  glass, 
lin.  thick,  and  of  the  size  of  the  square  pavement 
or  floor  light,  is  fixed  in  the  opening  of  the 
floor,    its   top   surface    being   |-in.   below  the 
surface  of  the  floor,  and  then  tesseraj  of  fin. 
rough  plate  glass  are  cemented  together  over 
the  surface  of  the  inch  thick  square  of  glass, 
the   centre  of    the    square    being  composed 
of  tossera!  of  opaque  glass  of  a  dift'erent  colour 
worked  in  the  form  of  crosses,  fleurs-de-lys,  &c. 
This  variety  of  pavement  has  all  the  appearance 
of,  and  indeed,  really  is,  mosaic,  and  makes  an 
excellent  and  very  strong  pavement  light.  In 
the  stained  glass  department  several  works  were 
seen  in  progress,  including  a  stained-glass  win- 
dow designed  by  Mr.  Ellis  A.  Wooldridge  for  a 
church  at  Hong  Kong,  and  also  a  series  of  win- 
dows for  Thursford  Church,  Norfolk,  by  the  same 
designer.    In  domestic  stained  glass,  a  number 
of  windows  illustrating  the  story  of  the  "  Sleeping 
Beauty,"  designed  by  Mr.  T.  G.Jackson  (Jackson 
and  Graham),  are  at  present  in  course  of  execu- 
tion by  Messrs.  Powell.    Mr.  Golding  stated  that 
all  the  coloured  glass  used  by  Messrs.  Powell  is 
made  on  their  own  premises,  from  analyses  of 
specimens  of  Medieval  glass.  In  glass  for  coloured 
windows,  what  by  many  persons  would  be  con- 
sidered imperfect  and  defective  glass — i.e.,  glass 
full  of  innumerable  small  seeds  or  specks  (air- 
bubbles)  is  a  desideratum,  inasmuch  as  this  very 
impurity  or  imperfection  of  tho  glass  gives  a 
greater  variety  and  play  of  light.    It  was  main- 
tained by  some  people,  said  Mr.  Golding,  that  the 


Medieval  glass  possessed  thin  quality  by  accident 
— that  it  was  duo  to  tho  imperfect  manipulative 
processes  of  the  Modi;eval  glass-workers,  who 
could  not  mako  glass  free  from  theso  so-called 
defects;  but  Mr.  Golding  said  ho  was  convinced 
that  this  view  was  not  correct,  tho  rich  effect  of 
Mediiuval  glass   being   evidently  intentionally 
brought  about  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  glass. 
Beforo  leaving  the  works,  the  visitors  were  shown 
another  apecialilu  of  Messrs.  Powoll  and  Sons,  and 
which,  for   want   of   a    better    name,    is  at 
present  known  as  "  Indian  work."  This  consists  in 
applying  to  flat  surfaces,  such  as  ceilings,  walls,, 
doors  of  rooms  or  cabinets,  &c.,  whether  of  plaster, 
stone,  cement,  or  wood,  ornamentation  (such  as 
flowers,  leaves,  stars,  or  any  conventional  or  geo- 
metrical ornamentation  whatever),  consisting  of 
thin   glass,  only  one-hundreth  part  of  an  inch 
thick,  silvered  on  one  side,  and  fastened  to  tho 
surface  to  be  decorated  with  a  tenacious  cement. 
For  tho  centre  bosses  of  small  flowers,  &c.,  tho 
round  discs  of  this  thin  glass  may  be  made  either 
concave  or  convex.     Tho  work  is  called  Indian 
work  inasmuch  as  similar  work  is  done  in  India, 
but  with  a  less  brilliant  effect,  as  the  glass  used 
by  tho   Indians   is  coated  with  load  instead  of 
silver.    The  visitors  wore  shown  a  ceiling  treated 
in   this  way,  and   were  informed  that  Messrs. 
Powell  had  done  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  work 
at  Elvedon  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Maharajah.- 
Dhuleep  Singh.    It  will  be  of  some  interest  at  tho 
present  time  to  mention  that  Messrs.  Powell  and 
Sons  have  at  present  in  hand  an  order  for  a  dozen 
mirrors  for  the  British  Legation  at  Teheran,  the 
frames  of  which  will  be  richly  ornamented  with 
thin  glass,  applied  or  veneered  in  the  manner  wo- 
have  described. 


ARCHITECT  TO  THE  CHILIAN 
GOVERNMENT. 

SOME  months  ago,  as  might  be  seen  by  our 
columns,  the  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
Republic  of  Chili  advertised  for  the  services  of  a 
Government  architect,  offering  a  throe  years'  ap- 
pointment, with  a  salary  of  £800  a  yeai-,  and  a 
free  passage  out  and  home.  Some  ninety-six  ap- 
plicants responded.  We  hear  that,  after  a  very- 
exhaustive  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  consul  and 
agents,  the  selection  has  fallen  on  an  English, 
architect.  Pending,  however,  the  order  to  send 
out  the  successful  candidate,  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment has  suspended  for  tho  present  its  intentioa 
of  negotiating  for  the  services  of  an  architect. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  DOUGLAS,  ISLE  OF 
MAN. 

THE  inhabitants  of  Douglas,  some  time  since, 
decided  to  increase  the  popularity  of  their 
town  as  a  summer  resort,  by  the  construction  of  a 
new  street  from  the  landing-place  to  the  better  part 
of  the  town.  Estimates  and  plans  were  obtained, 
the  most  noteworthy  being  furnished  by  two 
Liverpool  architects — Mr.  William  Culshaw  and 
Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison.  The  former  restricted  his 
scheme  to  the  formation  of  a  good  street  through 
tho  lower  part  of  the  town,  giving  the  required 
access  to  Prospect-hill.  Mr.  Ellison  not  only  pro- 
jected a  good  line  of  thoroughfare,  but  proj^osed 
to  enclose  the  objectionable  part  of  the  shore, 
thus  forming  a  promenade,  and  reclaiming  about 
five  acres  of  land.  The  cost  and  the  difficulty- 
involved  in  the  execution  of  Mr.  Ellison's  design 
were  assumed  to  be  so  great  that  the  three  archi- 
tects to  whom  the  plans  and  estimates  were  re- 
ferred decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Culshaw's  scheme, 
and  a  bill  is  now  before  the  insular  legislature 
granting  powers  to  caiTy  out  his  design.  Th& 
feeling  in  Douglas,  however,  is  said  to  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  more  complete  .plan  prepared  by- 
Mr.  Ellison;  and  a  memorial,  signed  by  several 
hundred  ratepayers,  has  been  presented  to  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  council  of  tho  island, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  more  complete  im- 
provement than  that  comprised  in  Mr.  Culshaw's 
design.  The  estimate  for  Mr.  Culshaw's  design 
is  £30,000,  for  which  little  is  obtained  beyond  tho 
much-needed  street.  Mr.  Ellison  offers  greater 
inducements,  at  a  cost  which  will  not,  it  is 
asserted,  exceed  that  of  Mr.  Culshaw's  plan. 
Mr.  Ellison  allows  £14,800  for  the  new  streo:,  in- 
cluding £3000  for  compensation  ;  and  about  the 
same  sum  for  the  embankment,  or  nearly  £30,000 
for  the  whole.  The  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  are  ready  to  consent  to  the  enclosure  of 
the  shore  on  payment  of  a  trifling  sum,  and  tho 
land  thus  reclaimed  would,  it  is  estimated,  sell 
for  £10,000. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  tho  ordinary  forttii,c;htly  meeting  of  this 
Association,  on  Friday  evening  last,  the 
President,  Mr.  J.  Doughiss  JIathows  in  tho  chair, 
several  donations  to  the  library  were  announced, 
including  Mr.  Longman's  recent  work  on  "  The 
Three  Cathedrals  of  S.  Paul,"presontodby  Mr.E.B. 
Forrey.  Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Messrs. 
Moreland  and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Powell  and  Sons, 
for  allowing  the  members  to  visit  their  respective 
works.  Mr.  Paice,  Secretary,  announced  that 
tho  last  visit  of  the  session  would  be  paid 
to-morrow  (Saturday),  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
by  permission  of  Sir  William  Gommo. 

The  President  stated  that  all  tho  gentlemen 
who  had  passed  in  tho  Class  of  Proficiency  in  the 
Voluntary  Architectural  Examination  (whose 
names  we  published  last  week),  were  members  of 
the  Association.  The  President  also  announced 
that  the  annual  supper  would  be  held  at  tho 
Guildhall  Coffee  House  on  the  1st  of  July,  at 
half-past  seven. 

Mr.  F.  CiiambeeS,  F.R.I.B.A.,  then  read  tho  fol- 
lowing paper  on 

The  Popular  Estimate  of  Architectdre. 

It  is  good  sometimes  to  step  outside  ourselves 
and  view  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  as  the  actor, 
in  the  intervals  of  his  part,  stops  from  tho  stage 
to  the  stalls,  and  endeavours  to  realise  what  was 
the  effect  of  his  art.  We  have  an  inevitable 
bias  to  think  too  much  of  ourselves ;  as  old 
Burton  hath  it,  "Wo  bras  and  venditate  our  own 
works,"  and  scoi'n  all  others  in  respect  of  us 
('  inflati  scientid,'  saith  Paul),  our  wisdom,  our 
learning ;  all  our  geese  are  swans,  and  we  as 
basely  esteem  and  vilifle  other  men's  as  we  do 
ovei'-highly  prize  and  value  our  own."  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  consider  the  present  status  of  the 
architect  with  reference  to  the  public — his 
clients — and  also  the  knowledge  and  appi'ecia- 
tion  of  architecture  now  enjoyed  by  the 
laity.  There  is  some  analogy  between  the 
pi-ofession  of  medicine  and  that  of  architecture. 
Thai/  profess  to  preserve  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
and  healthy  body;  we,  to  fit  the  body  with  a 
dwelling  suited  to  its  wants,  and  to  adorn  it  as 
far  as  it  is  capable  of  ornament.  Thei/  aim  at  re- 
pairing the  ravages  of  time  and  disease  upon  the 
earthly  body  ;  we  desire  to  preserve  and  conserve 
the  dwelling  we  have  designed,  that  it  shall  endure 
and  increase  in  beauty  as  in  age.  The  doctor  is 
an  expert;  be  has  inmost  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  construction  he  has  to  work  upon. 
For  us,  also,  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
dwelling  is  still  more  necessary.  The  i\Iedicus  is 
not  the  chief  workman  ;  he  deals  with  a  thing 
created.  The  architect  is,  as  far  as  man  can  be, 
a  creator.  The  house,  first  conceived  in  the 
mind,  grows  into  beauty  at  the  touch  of  his  wand, 
— a  thing  of  beauty,  perhaps,  but  possibly  a 
Frankenstein,  an  aborted  monster  to  hurt  and  pain 
him  years  after  its  birth,  to  remain  an  incubus 
upon  him,  haunting  him,  upbraiding  him, — even 
in  his  dreams.  He  cannot  scratch  it  out — erase 
it ;  not  even  a  recoi'ding  angel  can  blot  it  out, 
unless  it  fall  of  its  own  instability,  or  the  merciful 
fii-e-spirit  destroy  it.  The  Medicus  guesses  where 
he  cannot  see,  and  if  he  makes  a  mistake  he 
shifts  the  blame.  The  architect  dare  not  guess : 
a  false  step  once  made  is  fatal  to  his  fame.  The 
doctor  blunders,  and  stumbles  inthe  dark  recesses 
of  viscera  and  cloaca  ;  the  patient  dies,  but  the 
much-enduring  Mother  Nature  bears  the  blame. 
Not  so  with  us ;  for  every  incident  that  befalls  a 
dwelling,  it  is  the  architect  that  is  dragged  pri- 
soner to  the  bar.  It  is  on  our  defenceless  profes- 
sion that  the fiifor  of  the  Press  has  especial  ten- 
dency to  burst,  whether  it  be  a  question  of  snow 
melting  on  the  roofs,  percolating  the  slates  and 
spoiling  the  newly-decorated  drawing-room  ceil- 
ing; of  the  pipes  bursting  from  the  frost  and  in- 
undating the  bedroom  in  the  pleasant  dawn  of  a 
dark  December  morning ;  or  the  swarm  of  sal- 
tatory parasites  that  detract  from  the  midsummer 
nights'  repose  of  Broadstairs  or  of  Eastbourne.  If 
the  water  supply  be  defective,  or  the  gas  fiioksrs  ; 
if  biick-walls  on  clay  foundations  crack,  if  the 
cook  has  caught  cold  from  sleeping  too  soon  in 
the  new  wing,  or  the  groom  has  typhoid  fever — 
probably  from  sleeping  in  an  underground  closet, 
about  the  size  of  a  cistern — it  is  always 
the  architect,  that  is  transfixed  by  the 
spasmodic  sentences  of  the  irate  paterfamilias. 
It  certainly  is  the  popular  impression  that  every 
dwelling-house  has  been  designed  by  an  archi- 
tect, and  therefore  that  he  is  the  proper  victim  to 
crucify  for  every  evil  that  befals  a  house.    He  it 


is  that  stands,  like  an  evil  genius,  behind  tho 
plumber  mending  a  pipe,  and  guides  his  baud  to 
give  a  dig  at  anothor  near  it  that  shall  soon  de- 
velop into  a  burst ;  he  puts  the  pipes  where  frost 
assails  them  ;  arranges  the  i-oof  to  retain  the  snow 
as  it  melts  in  a  sort  of  hopper,  from  which  its  only 
escape  is  through  tho  ceiling,  or  imitates  nature 
by  contriving  a  series  of  slopes,  to  result  in  an 
avalanche  on  the  conservatory,  just  as  the  aza- 
leas are  in  bloom  !   It  is  tho  architect,  who  places 
the  nursery  over  the  best  bedi'oom,  in  order  that 
the  pattering  of  pink  little  foot  may  encourage  in 
our  visitors  the  good  habit  of  early  rising  !  He 
locates  the  kitchen  so  that  the  preliminary  sniff 
of  cookery  may  give  the  guests  the  general  pro- 
phecy of  the  menu  so  provocative  of  appetite,  and 
the  wator-closet  so  that  its  soft  echoes  resound  in 
the  boudoir,  and  its  aui'ie  add  a  perfume  to  the 
staircase  !    Whose  fault  buc  his  that  the  coal- 
cellar  is  well-lit  and  ventilated,  and  the  larder  a 
veritable  black  hole  ? — -that  the  kitchener  makes 
a  torrid  zone  of  the  kitchen  ?— that  the  staircase 
compels  a  single  file  ?    Now,  these  things  have  no 
counterpart  in  the  profession  of  medicine.  The 
doctor  is  accepted  as  a  sort  of  priest ;  he  is  su- 
premo— he  dictates  ;  if  he  is  wrong  in  his  diag- 
nosis— alas  !  human  skill  is  not  omuiscient — he 
did  his  best ;  who  can  avoid  tho  inevitable?  His 
position  is  firmly  taken ;  he  has  respect ;  the  su- 
preme ignorance  of  the  laity  in  physiology  raises 
liim  ;  they  look  up  to  him,  and  his  decrees  have 
the  force  of  a  fiat.    Bat  everybody  is  the  critic  of 
the  architect !    Man  is  a  building  animal ;  the 
instinct  of  building  is  strong  in  him,  as  in  the 
boaver  or  the  .ant ;  his  earliest  play  in  infancy  is 
to  build  a  mud-hut— his  first  toy  a  box  of  bricks ; 
his   latest   aim,   if   he    prospers,    no  matter 
what    hia    occupation,    is  to     build  himself 
a  dwelling.     His  enthusiasm  takes  the  form 
of  building,  from  the  huge  stones  piled  up  in 
uncouth  circles  to  mark  the  site  of  a  battle  won, 
or  the  spot  where  lies  tho  body  of  the  dead  chief- 
tain, to  tho  college  which  commemorates  Koble, 
or  the  gigantic  sewer  witli  which  a  transcen- 
dental admirer  of  Wellington  proposed  to  make 
his  name  and  fame   immortal.    Above  all,  reli- 
gious zeal  only  fully  satisfies  itself  in  building  a 
shrino,  a  temple,  or  a  tomb.    Sacrifice  to  God 
has  done  more  to  cover  the  earth  with  works  of 
beauty  than  all  other  impulses  to  build.  Destroy 
the  temples,  cathedrals,  tho  churches,  the  shrines, 
and  crosses  in  tho  market-place  and  T)y  the  way- 
side, and  you  may  walk  through  the  ruined  cities 
as  in  a  garden  where  the  first  frost  of  winter  has 
swept  each  blossom  fi-om  its  stalk.    And  this  reli- 
gious zeal  makes  of  its  devotees  students  and  art 
critics,  with  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to  assume  a 
knowledge  if  they  have  it  not — to  affect  the  air 
of  a  connoissem-  and  vex  and  worry  and  goad  the 
victim  who  has  ventui-ed  to  design  the  church 
or  village  school,  until  he  envies  the  peaceful  life 
and  calm   dignity  of  the  parish  beadle.  The 
doctor  has  his  assured  position  ;  the  architect  has 
none.    He  finds  himself  like  Dean  Swift  where 
Macaulay  describes  him  as  the  amanuensis  of 
Sir  William  Temple  :  Let  him  wait  in  the  hall ; 
suggest  that  he  wipe  his  boots ;   send  him  a 
biscuit  and  a  glass  of  sherry  in  the  library;  bracket 
him  with   the   rent-collector,  thd  head  keeper, 
the  parish  clerk,  the  picture-cleaner,  or  the  man 
who  winds  up  the  clocks  or  comes  to  tune  the 
piano.  Your  lines,  perhaps,  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places,  and  you  know  none  of  these  things ;  but 
have  you  not  suffered  even  more  from  the  patron- 
ising air  that   so  serenely  snubs,  the  faint  praise 
that  so  effectually  damns  ?    Have  you  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  done  your  utmost  for  a  client 
— of  having  really  succeeded  to  your  own  satis- 
faction in  fulfilling  even  the  exactions  of  your 
own  over-sensitiveness,  and  then,  opening  the 
letter  which  you  blindly  e.xpect,  is  a  little  com- 
pliment thrown   in   as  a  make-weight  to  the 
hardly-earned  commission?     Have   you  never 
received  such  a  letter  as  the  following  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  the  house  which  I  have  built  at  so 
much  cost  and  trouble  under  your  direction,  I  at  Isast 
expected  not  to  have  been  annoyed  as  I  liave  been  in 
tlie  first  month  of  my  occupation.  My  cook  complains 
of  the  great  distance  at  which  you  have  placed  the 
dustbin,  and  of  the  draught  in  the  larder,  which  gives 
her  cold  whenever  she  has  to  fetch  the  meat.  One  of 
the  large  plate-glass  sashes  in  the  drawiug-room  is 
smashed  to  atoms  by  the  wind  slamming  the  door. 
The  water-closet  on  bed-room  floor  has  been  choked 
with  a  scrubbing-brush,  which  was  accidentally  thrown 
down  it ;  but  surely  you  should  have  guarded  me 
against  such  a  casualty.  The  painters'  work  is  posi- 
tively scamped.  I  find  they  have  not  touched  the 
inside  of  the  keyholes,  and  have  left  that  part  of  the 
window-frames  where  the  sashes  slide,  and  which  they 
supposed  out  of  siglit,  without  a  trace  of  paint.  I 


certainly  looked  to  you  to  save  me  tlioso  annoy.ancca, 
and  must  confess  to  some  disappointment.  I  lioi)0  you 
will  at  once  come  down,  &c.,  &c." 

Men  do  not  write  in  this  sti'ain  to  their  lawyers 
or  their  doctors.    Why  not  ?    Let  us  examine 
the  dift'eronces  of  their  position,  and  it  may  help 
us  to  some  bettor  assertion  of  our  own.    Law  . 
and  medicine  are  recognised  as  sciences — things 
to  know  and  to  be  learnt,  and  when  the  man  has 
learnt  them  to  a  certain  point  that  fact  is  cer- 
tified to  tlie  laity  by  a  diploma  or  certificate  of 
some  corporate  body  in  whom  the  public  has 
trust.     We  have  none  of  those  things.    Any  one 
may  chalk  up  "  iVrchitect "  on  his  door  or  in- 
dulge in  tho  luxury  of  a  brass  plate,  and  he  is  an 
architect  from  henceforth.    He  may  have  been 
an  auctioneer,  a  speculating  builder,  or  done  a 
little  in  tho  undertakory  line ;  these  are  mere 
varieties  of  the  pupa  from  which  the  full-blown 
butterfly  emerges.     Who   shall   gainsay  him  ? 
If  he  has  two  friends — architects  like  himself — 
and  even  Job  had  as  many  in  his  misery — and 
can  pay  £4.  4s.  a  year,  he  may  indulge  in  the 
addition  of  five  mystic  letters  to  his  namo,  and 
receive  invitations  to  private  views  of  interna- 
tional exhibitions,  and  other  rich  and  rare  treats. 
Formerly   he   actually    had    the   privilege  of 
shaking  two  fingers  of  a  live  earl  once  a  yeai-, 
but  those  glories  have  passed  away.     The  ex- 
ample of  a  kindred  society  of  men,  less  accustomed 
to  what  AVilkie  called    the  art  o'  booing,"  ai;id  a 
stirring  of  conscience  from  within,  saved  them 
from  the  presidency  of  a  noble  lord.    There  is 
surely  as  much  responsibility  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  professes  to  build  our  houses  so  that  they 
fall  not  on  us,  our  churches  and  theatres  that 
people  may  enter  and  leave  them  without  being 
crushed  in  the  exit,  law-courts  and  public  halls 
where  men  may  be  stifled  and  poisoned,  concert 
halls  where   one   may   not  hear,  and  picture 
galleries  where  one  may  not  see,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  lawyer,  who  deals  only  with  property,  or  even 
the  doctor,  who  could  hardly  kill  even  where  he 
cannot  cure  ?    There  have  been  efforts  to  insist 
on  this  diploma,  and  they  have  failed  because  the 
certificate  is  left  to  volunteers  ;  it  must  and  ought 
to  be  compulsory.    A  man  who  wants  to  build 
ought  to  have  a  State  guarantee  that  the  artist  he 
employs  has  at  least  the  training  and  knowledge 
requisite  to  protect  his  life  against  risk  and  his 
property   against  dissipation.    A  first  step  has 
been  gained  in  the  compulsory  examination  of 
District  Surveyors.    On  this  fulcrum  take  your 
stand  until  you  obtain  for  the  whole  profession 
the  same  privilege.    The  barber-surgeons  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  the  notaries  or  attorneys  of 
the  time,  were  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  dramatist 
and  the  satirist.    They  were  held  in  the  same 
contempt  as  Ayrton  holds  the  architect  and  mar- 
ket-gardener of  to-day.    But  by  careful  training, 
by  making  an  exact  science  of  what  was  a  diver- 
sion of  quackery,  by  obtaining  a  hold  on  the  fear 
and  thence  on  the  respect  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  force  of  diplomas  sanctioned  by  the  State,  Dr. 
Sangrado  has  been  superseded  by  Sir  William 
Gull.    But  we  have  not  progressed!    On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  retrograded.  Architects  then,  as  a 
class,    were  honoured ;    now    they    are  dis- 
honoured ;  and  why  ?   Because  of  their  unrecog- 
nised status — their  imperfect,  irregular. training, 
the  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  their  art  and  of  their  services,  the  want  of 
division  of  labour  amongst  them,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  nature  of  the  several  distinct 
and  very  different  works  which  they  profess 
simultaneously  to  undertake.    Let  us  consider 
their  education.    What  can  be  more  promiscuous, 
more  unoei'tain,  than  the  chance  which  directs 
most  boys  into  that  groove  of  which  the  archi- 
tect's oiiioe  is  the  first  station  ?    A  friend  of 
mine  has  well  written :  "There  is  an  absence  of 
diffei-entiation  in  boys  corresponding  to  what  we 
know  of  the  early  development  of  mammals.  We 
cannot  at  first  say  whether  the  little  creature  is 
going  to  be  a  cat  or  a  monkey  ;  and  this  doubtful 
state  hangs  about  until  it  gets  its  teeth  and  nails 
and  the  rest  of  its  moans  of  working  for  it^ 
living,  and  then  any  one  can  see  what  it  is." 
The  calling  which  a  man  is  trained  to  does  re- 
quire a  growth  of  some  of  his  faculties  and  tastes 
and  a  suppression  of  others.    The  mind  is  the 
scene  of  a  struggle  for  existence  of  weeds  and 
flowers,   and  education  classifies  those  flowers 
which  should  in  his  future  calling  be  of  use.  and 
checks  the  growth  of  weeds.    But  what  decides 
the  eventful  question  "  Shall  the  boy  be  an  archi- 
tect "  ?    Rarely  the  bent  of  his  taste  and  fancy, 
more  rarely  some  evident  proclivity  and  apti- 
tude ;  generally,  much  as  a  boy  is  made  a  priest 
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— bocauso  thoro  is  tho  chanco  of  a  living  to  bo 
had  ;  bo  tho  boy  is  rtostinod  to  tho  X-'''.1"'i'"" 
causo  thoro  ia  a  connexion  dimly  looming  in  tho 
future,  or  bocauso  of  tho  interosting  drawings 
duly  sent  homo  at  tho  holidays.  Swoot  studios 
of  docayod  barns  and  wator-butts  show  suchtasto 
for  drawin;?.  Or:  "My  son  has  somo  fancy  for 
carpentry,  Sir;  I  have  thought  of  making  him  an 
arcbitoot ;  there  is  not  ono  in  the  family."  A 
month's  trial  to  scohowtho  boy  likes  it.  A  now 
experience!  Such  fuuin  the  ofFioo — the  manag- 
ing clerk  a  comical  follow  who  sings  such  capital 
songs  when  tho  "  governor "  is  out ;  it  is  all 
fresh  to  him,  and  the  work  sn  smooth!  He 
wi/t  be  an  architect,  and  tho  premium  is  paid  and 
the  thing  done  !  Alas  !  ivill  he  bo  an  architoot  ? 
There's  tho  rub.  He  will  trace  drawings  and  see  . 
them  not ;  copy  specifications,  and  no  moro  road  ■ 
them  than  if  thoy  wore  sermons ;  go  forth  unto 
the  buildings  that  are  rising,  and,  as  a  traditional 
joke,  say  to  the  foreman  of  tho  bricklayers, 
"  That's  not  bond  "  !  He  will  soo  stock  bricks 
and  iron  girders  in  all  varieties,  and  to  him  they 
•will  remain  stock  bricks  and  iron  girders,  and 
nought  boside.  Tho  principles  of  construction, 
the  lifelong  fight  against  tho  forces  of  nature, 
the  balance  of  equilibrium  he  sees  not — cares  not 
to  see.  And  the  three  or  five  years  pass  in  plea- 
santry, and  -with  perhaps  a  pretty  drawing  or 
two,  and  behold  our  architect-elect,  apt,  fitted  to 
undertake  the  work — to  build  tho  houses,  the 
churches,  the  theatres,  the  schools,  of  his  genera- 
tion! Now  comes  the  sense  of  disappointment, 
of  vocation  mistaken.  The  square  peg  is  not 
suited  to  the  round  hole.  Too  late  he  finds  it 
has  been  all  a  mistake.  Better,  far  better,  had 
his  friends  taken  the  advice  of  Turner  :  "I  think 
of  making  my  son  an  artist,  Sir."  "  Better  make 
him  a  butcher,"  was  the  rough  and  grufif  reply. 
He  shifts  about  from  office  to  office  till  designated 
ill-at-ease.  Knowing  no  trade,  without  a  calling, 
he  adds  another  to  the  sad,  increasing  class  of 
men  relying  upon  their  fi'ionds — the  bad  pennies 
for  ever  coming  back  — the  black  sheep  which  are 
always  jumping  over  the  family  fences,  till 
perhaps  exile,  or  a  snug  appointment,  teazed  out 
of  the  gift  of  friends  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  a 
burden,  gives  the  perturbed  spirit  rest.  Terrible 
for  him  if,  tempted  by  the  sudden  caprice  of  for- 
tune— a  country-house  to  build,  or  a  warehouse  in 
new  street — he  ma;-ries  on  the  strength  of  this 
his  first  commission.  Then  cometh  indeed 
despair,  anguish  hardly  to  be  borne  : — 

"  He  seemed,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  tho  night, 
To  see  his  children  leading  evermore 
Low  miserable  lives  from  hand  to  mouth, 
And  her  he  loved  a  beggar." 
The  first  flush  is  not  repeated.  There  is  the 
office  to  be  maintained  as  well  as  the  home.  He 
plunges  into  competitions.  He  has  read  the  story 
of  Elmes,  who,  at  twenty-three,  awoke  to  fame,  and 
•found  his  design  the  chosen  one  for  S.  George's 
Hall — the  great  municipal  temple  of  Liverpool. 
He,  too,  may  prove  an  Elmes  ;  he  takes  his  motto 
from  Bulwer,  "  Dream  on,  0  youth,  manfully  and 
nobly,  and  thy  dreams  shall  be  as  jDrophets."  In 
vain  doubt  of  his  fitness  for  his  •work,  a  cohort 
of  petty  oares — debt,  perhaps,  tho  darkest  devil 
of  all  the  crew — assail  him,  and  he  succumbs — sub- 
sides into  a  clerkship  or  a  cigarshop.  Would  a 
better  system  of  ti'aining  alter  all  this?  I  venture 
to  think  so,  if  there  was  tho  same  system  in  the 
nurture  of  that  faculty  wliich  is  to  develop  into 
the  genius  of  the  architect,  which  obtains  in  the 
culture  of  medicine  or  of  law — if,  in  the  first  place, 
a  year  was  passed  in  the  builder's  workshop,  in 
the  practical  work  of  the  operative  trades,  and 
the  evening  in  the  school  of  the  art-designer  ;  if 
periodical  examinations  took  place  vmder  the 
direction  of  some  recognised  corjioration  ;  let  the 
second  year  be  passed  in  the  actual  superintend- 
ence of  buildings  in  progress  ;  the  third  year  in 
the  study  of  the  practical  requirements  of  each 
variety  of  building — the  dwelling-house,  the 
factory,  the  church,  tho  school,  the  hospital,  tho 
hotel,  the  town-hall ;  let  him  study  also  those 
questions  of  jurisprudence  which  now  disturb  and 
hinder  our  every  step — building  acts,  sanitary  laws, 
rights  of  light,  rights  of  adjoining  owners.  All 
through  this  curriculum  let  the  fine  art, 
the  aesthetic  element,  be  constant  ;  let 
every  pocket  contain  a  pencil,  and  from  the 
thumb-nail  and  tho  shirt-cuff  let  him  every  even- 
ing transfer  his  sketch  of  ornament  or  some 
quaint  conceit  to  the  sketch-book.  Let  the 
•workshop  be  to  him  what  tho  hospital  is  to  the 
doctor  ;  the  office,  the  surgery ;  the  building  in 
progress  the  clinical  studies  by  the  bedside  of 
ilia  patient ;  he  will,  at  the  end  of  his  probation, 


have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  tho  art  of  building ; 
he  will  bo  fitted,  for  hotter  or  worse,  to  fill  any  of 
tho  many  posts  wliich  the  increasing  demands  of 
men  for  every  vai-ioty  of  building  are  constantly 
creating.  Not  every  .young  surgeon  stops  forth 
a  Minorva  armod  at  all  points.  The  physician 
in  full  bloom  is  a  slow  and  mature  product:  for 
ono  in  flower  there  are  a  thoufand  young  plants, 
healthy  and  thriving,  but  content  ■n'ith  their  groon 
loaves.  And  the  public  know  all  this.  Thoy  ap- 
prociato  tho  fact  that  tho  architect  ia  self-dubbed, 
imporfoctly  educated,  untrainoil  ;  that  ho  is  to  bo 
employed  without  guarantee,  and  therefore 
their  patronage  is  tho  more  to  be  valued.  I  ap- 
proach a  question  of  groat  uncertainty,  and  ono 
on  which  I  have  formed  an  opinion,  as  yet  plastic: 
Are  architects  lowered  in  tho  popular  estimation 
— degraded,  so  to  speak,  from  thohigli  estate  which 
of  course  wo  all  think  thoy  are  entitled  to,  by 
reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  their  calling — of 
their  under-taking  to  do  so  many  things  so 
different,  so  contradictory,  in  fact,  in  their  charac- 
ter and  dignity  ?  A  man  has  his  brain  full  of 
visions  of  the  best  form  of  ceiling  for  the  hall ; 
the  wall  surface  of  tho  new  staircase  ;  of  the 
delicious  bit  of  masonry  which  is  be  the  new 
drawing-room  bay  window.  Ho  receives  a  note 
like  this : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — The  smell  wo  have  noticed  once  before 
in  our  library  certainly  increases.  It  is  evident  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  drainage.  Knowing  the 
multiplicity  of  your  on.gagenicnts,  I  iK'.sitate  to  trouble 
you  with  this  matter,  but  if  you  are  unable  to  como 
down  at  once  and  thorou,ghly  investigate  tlie  whole 
system  of  drainage,  I  must  apply  elsewhere  for  the 
assistance  which  I  feel,  &.C.,  &c. 
"  P.S. — It  is  not  the  slightest  use  your  seueing  Mr. 

 ■  (your  managing  Clerk).    I  cannot  have  that 

confidence  in  his  judgment." 

You  all  know  -n-hat  this  means.  It  means  that 
you  must  give  up  not  ono  day,  perhaps,  but 
many  days,  to  an  interesting  investigation  of  the 
ancient  constructions  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
shape  of  drains  tinder  a  country-house,  whose 
every  owner  for  two  hundi'ed  years  has  added  a 
cesspool  or  two  to  the  ring  which,  like  the 
pearls  around  the  emerald,  encircle  the  ancient 
dwelling.  You  go  down  at  every  sacrifioe,  but 
witli  the  certainty  that  you  can  never  make  a 
charge  which  will  at  all  repay  you  for  the  work  ; 
that  the  end  of  it  may  be  utterly  disastrous  and 
unsatisfactory  :  that  the  accursed  smell — born, 
perhaps,  of  the  devastation  of  rat.s — may  elude 
you  like  the  Will-o'the-Wisp,  and  beaten  in  the 
library,  reappear  (horror  of  horrors !)  in  the  nur- 
sery or  the  boudoir  ;  and  yet  you  must  do  it,  or 
you  may  find  somo  other  man  has  slipped  into 
your  shoes.  He  will,  under  cover  of  the  smell, 
pi-oeeed  to  throw  out  the  bay  window,  to  add  the 
billiard-room,  and  the  beautiful  new  staircase, 
and  all  those  charming  creations  you  had  so 
happily  carried  out  in  prospective.  And  worse 
than  that,  in  six  months'  time  you  read  in  the 
Citi/ Press  :  "Wo  hear  that  Messrs.  X.  and  Co. 
[X.  being  the  drain-persecuted  client  aforesaid] 
have  purchased  a  largo  plot  of  land  in  Queen 
Victoria-street,  and  are  about  to  build  new  pre- 
mises on  a  truly  magnificent  scale,  which  will 
form  a  great  ornament  to  our  city.  We  under- 
stand designs  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Malaria, 
the  architect,  whose  sanitary  investigations  are 
so  well  known,"  &c.,  &c.  Where  are  the  limits 
of  our  knowledge  to  be  fixed  ?  An  architect  is 
indeed,  in  theory,  the  representative  of  omni- 
science ;  called  upon  to  build  a  brewery,  aprinting- 
house,  a  college,  a  hospital,  he  miist  be  primed 
at  once  with  the  varied  requirements  and 
internal  organisation  of  each  building ;  a  fault 
in  detail  is  a  fault  indeed.  I  built  a  large 
provision  warehouse  a  few  years  ago.  My 
client  said :  "  I  want  my  smoking-room  to 
be  the  best  in  London."  I  tliought  at 
first — having  a  weakness  that  ■sN^ay — of  par- 
queti-y  floors,  and  tiled  walls,  oak-bench 
ends,  deep  ingles,  tile  lined,  and  all  tho  ac- 
cessories that  would  tell  up  in  presenting 
to  my  client  the  perfection  of  a  smoking- 
room.  Utterly  wrong !  It  had  never  struck  me 
that  it  was  not  a  room  for  .smoking,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  of  Pastagas  and  Intimidads  that 
the  City  merchant  desired  should  excel  all  others, 
but  for  the  smoking  of  bacon  and  hams.  Hence 
a  new  study — an  exploration  of  all  sorts  of  haunts 
dim  with  the  fumes  of  oak  sbavings  and  tho  scent 
of  salt  pork.  How  strangely  those  diversities 
accrue !  You  pass  from  an  hour  devoted  to  the 
choice  of  drawing-room  papers  with  Madame,  to 
take  account  of  the  dilapidations  accrued  to  a 
dozen  dens  in  Petticoat-lane.  You  climb  down 
from  the  spire  of  one  of  Wren's  churches,  where 


tho  rusting  of  iron  cramps  has  necessitated  the 
reinstatement  of  tho  columns  of  tho  lantern,  and 
pass  on  to  Powoll's  to  select  tho  staincii-gla.<-s  for 
the   library  windows  of  somo  country  house, 
make  an  affidavit  in  Doctor's  Commons  of  the 
injury  to  right  of  light  of  a  scullery  window,  and 
run  down  to  Southall  to  report  -whether  so  many 
thousand  pounils  can  be  lent  on  the  security  of  the 
lease  of  a  brickfield.    It  is  impossible  that  any 
man  can  do  all  these  things  well.  Michael  A.nge!o 
designed   palaces,    carved  statues,   painted  tho 
ceilings.     Can  wo  fancy  Michael  Angelo  giving 
evidence  as  to  ri<;ht3  of  light,  investigating  the 
origin  of  a  drain  smell,  reporting  on  tho  mortgage- 
valuo  of  a  brickfield  ?    These  multiplicities  have 
originated  from  the  complexity  of  our  society, 
but  thoy  should  no  longer  bo  encouraged.  Tho  ex- 
cellence of  attainment  in  ono  department  is  im- 
perilled by  the  exigencies  of  all.    The  public  say 
"  This  man  is  '.Jack-of-all-Trados,masterof  none.' '' 
Thoy  laugh  at  our  superficiality.     They  call  in 
the  specalists  when  they  have  done  with  us — the 
decorator  to  disfigure  and  contradict  our  work,  the 
upholstoi-or  to  hide  and  cover  it  up.    Tho  archi- 
tect should  be  tho  decorator,  but  ho  is  too  busy 
in  his  sanitary  gropings,  in  his  compensation  cases. 
How  does  the  doctor  deal  with  the  like  difficulty  ? 
The  body  is  divided,  like  tho  empire  of  Alexander 
Dr.  Gull  has  tho  stomach  and  intestines ;  Dr. 
Williams  has  tho  lungs;  Dr.  Brown  Sequard  has 
tho  brain  and  nervous  centres  ;  Dr.  Barnes  those 
parts  fpixque  fremarum  solve  sunt.  Tho  doctors 
range  themselves  under  these  several  leader.?, 
to    occupy     their     several     districts.  They 
have  done  this  in  spite  of  continued  opposition 
from  the  public  and  the  press,  compelled  by  tho 
inexorable  necessity  of  things — by  the  impossi- 
bility of  human  knowledge  compassing  such  an 
ever-increasing  range — by  the  constantly-extend- 
ing area  of  science,  and  the  force  of  the  old  motto 
— "  Ais  lonr/a,  vita  hrevis."    And  we  must  do 
likewise,  or  lose  ground  ;  have  circulars  sent  us, 
informing  us  that  architects  have  no  knowledge 
or  experience  of  iron  construction — that  if  they 
have  oooasion  to  employ  iron,  they  should  send  a 
brief,  marked  so  many  guineas,  for  consultation 
with  a  specialist  who  does;  have  men  call  upon 
us,  introducing  themselves — "  Jlonsieur,  Je  suis 
I'architeote  des  architeotes.    I  make  the  designs 
for  many  gentlemen  of  your  profession ;  your 
time  is  too  valuable  to  be  taken  up  in  designing 
and  making  pictures.    Let  me  do  that  for  you  ; 
you  attend  to  the  compensations,  the  valuations, 
the  rights  of  light — all  that  sort  of  thing,  which 
is  so  profitable."    It  is  profitable  ;  but  there  is 
truth  in  the  old  saying,  '■  You  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon."    There  i.3  enough  for  all  if  men 
did  but  honestly  let  those  born  and  fitted  for  it 
follow  art  pure  and  simple,  and  not  stoop  to  pick 
up  the  bits  of  fat  that  clog  their  digestion  and 
impair  the  pure  serene  action  of  those  higher 
faculties.    Let  those  who  follow  art — but  so  very 
far  behind    it — drop  it  altogether  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  more  lucrative  but  less  elevat- 
ing branches  ;   their  increment  of  gold  will  well, 
in  these  times,  balance  the  loss  of  fame.    I  touch 
upon  the  last  part  of  my  thesis — the  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  architecture  which  the  people 
have.    If  you  are  supposed  to  be  a  professor  of 
the  art   of   building,  you  wall  be  called  on 
frequently  to  answer  a  question  put  somewhat 
thus  : — "  That  is  a  fine  building  !    What  style  is 
it  ?  "    There  is  a  hazy  notion  in  the  minds  of  most 
men  that  architecture  is  a  science  akin  to  botany, 
zoology,  or  conchology — that  every  building  is 
of  some  definite  species  or  variety ;  that  it  must 
fall  tinder  some  fixed  order  or  genus.  Forty 
years  ago  the  handbooks,  treatise,  and  catechisms 
of  art  were  all  compiled  on  this  principle.  There 
were  the     Five  Orders,"  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite.     Everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  building  that  could  not  be  brought 
under  one  or  tho  other  of  these  categories  was 
outcast — heterogene — a  mere  pile  of  rubbi.sh.  I 
remember  an  old  school-mistress  taking  mo  (an 
invalid)  round  the  Regent's  Park,  and  examining 
me,  more  sno,  as  to  the  buildings  wo  passed.  "  By 
the  capital  of  the  column  ye  should  know  them," 
and  I  named  them  to  her  satisfaction  and  the 
glorification  of  Nash,  Ionic,  Corinthian.  Composite 
—the  end  of  all  things.     Now  and  then  a  more 
tolerant   guide  would  allude  to  what  he  -was 
pleased  to  call  a  sixth  style  ;  he  made  a  tentative 
recognition  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  Gothic 
style.  The  self-sufficiency  of  the  composer  blandly 
smiled  as  he  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  absurdities 
the  magnificent  tombs  and  shrinos  of  India,  tho 
temples  of  Egypt,  the  fairy-like  stone-dreams 
of  tho  Saracens,  the  fantastic  Byzantine  and 
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Romanesque  churchos,  convents,  and  campaniles 
of  Italy  ;  the  picturesque  Mediajval  castles,  the 
quaintly-gabled  palaces  of  the  Tudors.  To  him 
the  tomb  of  AkbarKhan,  the  Temple  of  Sorapis, 
the  Alhivmbra,  tho  Basilica  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice, 
Warwick  Castle,  andBurloigh  House  wore  heaped 
in  one  category  with  Walpolo's  folly  at  Strawberry 
Hill — as  mere  playthings,  freaks  of  fancy  un- 
worthy to  be  called  architooturo  or  considered  by 
the  architect.  We  have  changed  all.this  ;  we  aro 
in  the  midst  or  rather  the  beginning  of  a  revolution. 
The  quiet  undermining  undertaken  by  a  few 
thoughtful  men  has  shaken  down  this  prejudice, 
and  tlie  people  see  again  the  things  of  beauty  that 
have  been  invisible  for  centuries.  Like  all  groat 
movements  in  national  thought,  we  hardly  can 
trace  to  whom  the  movement  was  due — who  gave 
the  impulse.  Pugin  and  Ruskin  were  amongst 
the  pioneers,  but  there  had  been  a  quiet  steady 
force  preceding  them — as  it  were  requiring  them, 
and  then  supporting  them — not  with  the  aid  of  the 
profession  of  architects,  but  in  spite  of  them  ;  for  of 
that  race  all  hold  to  the  "  Catechism  "  and  to  the 
"  Five  Oi'dors  "  as  the  Romanists  to  the  Seven 
Sacraments — a  force  generated  by  the  interaction 
of  many  minds  and  lives  of  thought;  by  the  effort 
that  men  have  made  throw  to  aside  the  crutches 
that  were  once  thought  indispensable  to  the  safe 
pursuit  of  truth,  whether  of  Art,  Politics,  or 
Religion.  Doubtless  we  aro  still  afar  off  :  we  see 
but  dimly ;  but  there  have  been  some  breaches 
made  in  the  outworks,  and  tho  leaders  of  opinion 
who  have  headed  the  forlorn  hope  have  not  in 
vain  risked  obloquy  and  contempt  in  storming  the 
citadel  of  error. 

Discussion. 

Ml-.  QuiLTER,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Chambers  for  his  paper,  said  he  did  not  think 
that  in  the  matter  of  education,  yoimg  architects 
could  do  more  than  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages now  placed  within  their  reach;  which, 
he  must  say,  wei-e  not  sufficiently  used  at  the 
present  time.  The  moans  of  acquiring  knowledge 
at  the  disposal  of  young  architects  wero  ton  times 
more  abundant  than  in  the  days  of  their  forefathers. 
Still,  although  a  great  deal  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  improving  the  education  of  the  architect, 
much  remained  to  be  done.  The  want  of  division 
of  labour  amongst  architects  was,  he  believed, 
the  great  curse  of  the  profession.  It  was  im- 
possible for  any  manj  to  concentrate  within 
himself  all  possible  knowledge  on  all  kinds  of 
construction.  He  thought  that  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  architects  would  be  increased  if 
young  architects  were  to  devote  themselves  more 
than  they  now  did  to  special  or  particular 
branches  of  the  profession,  and  if  the  Institute 
could  be  induced  to  grant  certificates  of  profi- 
ciency in  these  special  subjects,  instead  of  the 
merely  general  certificate  now  granted  to  those 
who  passed  the  Volnntary  Examination.  As  to 
the  public,  he  thought  their  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture was  increasing,  and  few  buildings  of  im- 
portance wei-6  now  erected  without  consulting  an 
ai'chitect,  except  by  the  lowest  class  of  specula- 
ting builders. 

Mr.  BovES,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  said 
he  thought  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
pi'ofession  if  the  Institute  did  not  so  limit  its 
functions  as  to  be  a  mere  examining  body  ;  it 
ought  to  bo  an  educational  body  as  well.  It  was 
\iseless  to  set  the  students  "  stiff  "  examinations, 
which  could  only  be  passed  by  dint  of  '•  cram- 
ming." The  students  should  be  assisted  and 
guided  in  their  studies.  It  was  almost  useless 
to  examine  a  student  in  any  subject  unless  the 
examiners  knew  the  method  in  which  the 
student's  studies  had  been  pursued.  He  thought 
it  would  bo  a  great  advantage  if  the  Institute 
would  hol«l  examinations  of  young  architects  as 
to  their  proficiency  in  special  subjects.  But  any 
system  of  examination,  to  be  good,  must  be  com- 
bined with  teaching.  For  this  reason  he  re- 
garded the  Voluntary  Architectural  Examina- 
tions as  of  comparatively  little  service  to  the 
profession. 

Mr.  Potter  said  that  before  it  said  much  about 
educating  architects,  the  public  should  look  to  its 
own  education,  so  that  it  might  know  what  archi- 
tecture was.  The  popular  notion  of  architecture 
was  that  buildings  were  made  by  it  to  last  out  a 
ninety-nine  years'  lease  and  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Building  Act.  Even 
architects  themselves  were  too  often  disposed  to 
be  satisfied  if  all  these  conditions  wero  met. 

Mr.  Clarksox  did  not  think  that  architecture 
as  a  profession  was  wanting  in  public  apprecia- 
tion more  than  other  professions — the  legal  pro- 
fession, for  instance.    In  every  profession  there 


was  a  winnowing  process  continually  going 
on,  and,  as  a  rule,  those  who  deserved  it 
obtained  recognition  and  success  whatever 
the  profession.  As  to  the  quality  of  "omni- 
science "  said  to  bo  required  in  an  archi- 
tect, it  was,  of  course,  absurd  to  svpposo 
that  he  should  be  possessed  of  all  kinds  of  know- 
ledge— and  no  reasonable  being  would  expect  it. 
Ho  (Mr.  Clarkson)  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  archi- 
tects standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  cultivating 
a  feeling  of  eaprit  de  corps.  The  idea  of  having 
"  consulting  architects,"  whichhad  been  advocated 
over  and  over  again,  might  bo  advantageously 
adopted  by  the  profession.  For  instance,  if  one 
architect  was  known  to  have  groat  knowledge 
and  experience  in  tho  construction  of  a  special 
class  of  building,  there  need  be  no  objection  to 
his  being  consulted  by  another  architect  with  re- 
ference to  the  same  class  of  work — he  being  paid 
by  a  consultation  fee.  If  such  a  system  as  this 
were  adopted,  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
overcoming  a  deal  of  the  difficulty  which  existed 
by  reason  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  demands  made 
on  the  architect's  talents. 

A  Member  said  that  one  greJit  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession 
acquiring  practical  knowlege  was  that  employers 
generally  refused  to  allow  their  pupils  the  time 
to  visit  works  in  progress. 

The  President,  in  putting  the  motion,  said 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  public  would  appre- 
ciate architects  more  if  architects  would  do  their 
worlc  thoroughly.  One  important  distinction  that 
should  be  drawn  between  the  professions  of 
Architecture  and  Medicine  was,  that  in  the 
former  the  client  went  to  the  architect  with  a 
more  or  less  definite  and  preconceived  idea  of  what 
he  wanted,  whereas  the  patient  going  to  the 
doctor  had  merely  to  state  his  ailments  and  leave 
myself  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  his  medical 
adviser.  There  were  so  many  branches  of  labour 
iu  building,  and  those  branches  were  so  subdivided, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  architect 
peisonally  to  supervise  every  branch  of  the  work, 
and  ho  was  necessarily  dependent  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  his  clerk  of  tho  works.  He  could  scarcely 
agree  with  Mr.  Clarkson  that  the  public  did  not 
expect  architects  to  know  everything ;  nis  (Mr. 
Mathews')  experience  was  quite  to  the  contrary. 
He  thought  the  suggestion ^as  to  consulting-archi- 
tects a  very  good  one,  and  one  that,  if  adopted, 
would  benefit  the  profession  at  large. 

The  motion  having  been  caiTied  unanimously, 
Mr.  Chambers,  in  reply,  expressed  his  gratifica- 
tion that  his  paper  had  led  to  so  interesting  a  dis- 
cussion. Of  course  in  such  a  profession  as  archi- 
tecture, there  must  necessarily  be  division  of 
labour,  and  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  to  consult 
the  specialist  where  special  knowledge  was  re- 
quired. He  urged  his  audience  to  emulate  Ruskin 
and  otliers  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  fos- 
tering in  tlie  public  a  taste  for  art. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


ARCHiEOLOaiCAL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 
Archaeological  Institute. — At  the  meeting 
on  June  6.  The  Chairman  (0.  Morgan,  Esq.,) 
read  an  Account  of  Four  Watches  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Centiu-y,  which  he  exhibited,  and  which 
illustrated  improvements  made  in  watches  by 
Dr.  Hooke,  an  English  mathematician.  East, 
Markwick,  and  Tompion. — Mr.  Burtt  read  "Notes 
on  some  Original  Documents  selected  from  the 
Collection  at  Losely  Hall,  Surrey."  The  most 
important  were  two  letters  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  the  Justices  of  Surrey,  very  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  reference  to  the 

flight  of  the  Princess  Mary  from  Hunsdon, 
and  condemning  her  supposed  title  to  the  throne. 
Mr.  Nichols  bore  testimony  to  the  interest  of  the 
MSS.  exhibited.— Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  C.B.,  gave  a 
discourse  "  On  the  Architecture  of  the  Eleventh 
Century,"  in  which  he  vindicated  the  positions  he 
had  taken  up  in  a  Memoir  on  the  Church  of 
S.  Mary,  Guildford,  in  the  Journal  ot  the  Institute 
which  had  been  criticised  in  tho  Saturday 
Revieiv. — Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers  sent  for  exhibition  a 
bronze  mirror,  two  glass  beads,  and  some  bronze 
rings  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  which  had  been 
found  in  a  grave  in  the  parish  of  S.  Keverne, 
Coi-nwall. — General  Lefroy,  Governor  of  Ber- 
muda, sent  a  rubbing  of  a  large  brass  dish,  and 
a  photograph  of  work  in  wax  on  panel,  which  had 
been  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  going 
from  Leghorn  to  America,  in  which  the  collection 
of  an  antiquary  had  been  shipped. — Miss 
Ffarington  brought  four  drawings  of  painted 
glass,  now  at  Worden,  which  are  said  to  have 


been  taken  from  Lalhom  House  when  it  was  de- 
spoiled by  the  Parliament.  In  them  were  some 
heraldic  combinations,  not  quite  intelligible; 
also  a  key,  with  good  floriated  handle,  belonging 
to  a  seventeenth-century  farmhouse  in  tho  parish 
of  Leyland. — The  Chairman  also  exhibited  two 
Mcdiuival  rings  and  some  arti(;le8  of  jewellei-y; 
and  IMr.  Parker  showed  several  plans  and 
sketches  of  architectural  subjects  in  illustration 
of  his  discourse. — Mr.  Nightingale  sent  a  photo- 
graph of  an  early  arch  lately  found  in  the  nave  of 
Britford  Church,  near  Salisbury.  It  was  formed 
of  thin  Roman  bricks,  with  the  sides  oi'uamented 
with  stone,  carved  in  foliated  scrolls  and  inter- 
laced work,  on  which  were  remains  of  colour. — 
It  was  announced  that  a  special  excursion  would 
be  made  to  Berkhampstead  in  the  early  part  of 
July,  when  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Parker  will  givo 
discourses  upon  the  Castle  and  Church,  as  at 
Guildford  last  year. 

O.xrORD  Architectural  aud  Historical 
Society. — The  concluding  excursion  took  place 
on  Saturday  week,  when  tho  members  went 
to  Reading  and  Silchester.  A  portion  of 
the  party  loft  the  Great  Western  Station 
by  tho  !)  a.m.  train,  and  on  arriving  in 
Reading  they  proceeded  direct  to  Grey  Friars' 
Church,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  C.  Smith, 
architect,  and  Mr.  F.  Albury,  the  Secretary  of  tho 
Reading  Architectural  Society.  Mr.  James 
Parker  pointed  out  tho  distinguishing  features  of 
the  church,  namely,  its  .small  chancol,  now  de- 
stroyed, very  large  and  wide  nave,  and  exceed- 
ingly narrow  aisles.  They  might  fix  the  date  of 
the  Church  at  about  1300,  which  date  would 
correspond  with  the  style  of  architecture.  This 
church  was  confiscated  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign  ;  tho  land  was  sold  to  Robert  Stafford  for 
tho  sum  of  £.30,  but  the  fabric  was  given  to  tho 
Corporation  of  Reading  to  make  a  Town  Hall, 
which,  however,  was  not  done.  In  Elizabeth's 
reign,  another  grant  was  made  to  the  Corporation, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  they  might  do  what 
they  liked  with  the  building,  and  they  turned  it 
into  a  common  workhouse  for  the  different 
parishes.  The  next  place  visited  was  S.  Law- 
rence's Church,  where  the  party  were  received  by 
the  curate  and  Mr.  Smith,  who  stated  that  the 
tower  was  considered  very  beautiful  in  its  pro- 
portions, the  tower  arch  very  fine,  and  the  south 
doorw-ay  peculiar  and  striking,  being  Early  Eng- 
lish. After  pointing  out  several  other  features 
in  the  church,  he  said  that  when  a  portion  of  it 
was  restored  in  1867,  the  south  doorway  was 
found  to  be  blocked  up  with  stone  figures,  which 
were,  however,  not  very  valuable,  being  probably 
carved  for  tombs,  but  one  was  discovered,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  a  representation  of  S.  Lawrence. 
The  next  place  visited  was  the  Old  Abbey  Gate- 
way and  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  where  the 
party  minutely  inspected  an  old  font — made  up  of 
material  of  twelfth  centuj-y  w-ork.  The  Rev. 
Canon  Ringrose,  who  conducted  the  party  over  the 
ruins,  exhibited  an  ancient  key,  which  belonged 
to  the  place  in  which  the  vestments  were  kept, 
and  a  seal,  the  property  of  one  of  the  Abbots, 
He  also  exhibited  some  small  pieces  of  stone-carv- 
ing, found  in  the  Abbey  ruins,  and  afterwards 
gave  a  minute  account  of  the  font,  the  work  of 
which,  he  said,  could  not  be  fixed  later  than  the 
year  1104,  when  the  Abbey  Church  was  conse- 
crated by  S.  Thomas  a  Becket.  On  visiting  the 
ruins,  Mr.  Jas.  Parker  gave  a  .=hort  history  of  the 
Abbey.  Mr.  John  Henry  Parker,  C.B.,  asked 
them  to  notice,  before  leaving,  that  the  Hall  of 
the  Abbey,  which  was  of  the  late  Noi-man  cha- 
racter, had  been  covered  by  one  enormous  vault, 
which  was  of  very  remarkable  size.  A  visit  was 
then  paid  to  S.  Mary's  Church,  and  here  the  party 
were  received  by  the  curate.  The  roof  of  the  edi- 
fice is  of  tho  Late  Decorated  style,  and  dates  from 
about  1320  to  1380,  and  was  thought  by  some  to. 
have  been  brought  from  the  Abbey.  On  return- 
ing to  the  station,  the  members  were  joined  by 
the  remainder  of  the  party,  and  the  whole  left 
Reading  by  .special  train,  which  took  them  to  a 
point  on  the  line  between  Mortimer  and  Basing- 
stoke, near  to  Silchester.  What  they  saw  at  Sil- 
chester was  fully  described  by  us  last  week. 

Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — The 
members  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society 
paid  a  visit  to  Doncaster  and  the  neighbourhood 
on  Tuesday.  Leaving  York  at  ten  a.m.,  they 
arrived  at  Doncaster  about  half-past  eleven 
o'clock.  From  Doncaster  the  members  were  con- 
veyed by  carriages  to  Kirk  Sandal!,  Barmby 
Dun,  Kirk  Bramwith,  and  Fishlake.  They  then 
returned  te  Doncaster,  through  Hatfield,  and 
after  luncheon  at  the  Angel  Inn,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  parish  church. 
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churches  and  chapels. 

Incorporated  Sociictv  for  Promoting  the 
Enlargemknt,  Building,  and  Repairing  op 
Churches  and  Chapels. — This  society  hold  its 
usual  monthly  raootinpf  (the  last  but  one  for  the 
present  session)  on  Monday.  Grants  of  money 
were  made  in  aid  of  the  following  objects,  viz.  : — 
Building  now  churches  at  South  Eston,  All  Saints, 
near  Middlesbrough ;  and  Walsall,  S.  George. 
Rebuilding  the  churches  at  Broughton-in-Fui'noss, 
Lancashire  ;  Bourton-on-tho  Water,  Gloucester  ; 
and  Eltham  (parish  church),  Kent.  Enlarging 
or  otherwise  increasing  the  accommodation  in  the 
churches  at  Ashmore,  near  Shaftesbury  ;  Barton 
S.  David.  Somerset ;  Capel-le-Ferne,  near  Folke- 
stone :  Healing,  near  Ulceby ;  Llandyssul,  Cardi- 
gan ;  Michel-Troy,  near  Monmouth ;  Pantog,  near 
Pontypool  ;  Plumstoad,  Norfolk  ;  and  Redling- 
field,  near  Bye,  Suffolk.  Under  urgent  circum- 
stances, the  grants  formerly  made  towards  build- 
ing S.  Mark's  Church,  Walworth,  Surrey  ;  and 
towards  enlarging  and  restoring  the  PrioryChurcb 
at  Dunstable,  Beds  ;  and  towards  reseating  the 
churches  at  Botus  Fleming,  near  Hatt,  Cornwall ; 
and  Eynsford,  near  Dartford,  Kent,  were  each  in- 
creased. Grants  were  also  made  from  the  school- 
church  and  mission-house  fund  towards  building, 
&a.,  school  or  mission  chirrches  at  Acol,  near 
Margate  :  Fishponds,  near  Bristol ;  Goose-green, 
in  the  parish  of  Pemberton,  Lancashire  ;  Ward- 
low,  in  the  parish  of  Tideswell,  Derbyshire;  and 
Woodcocks  Well,  in  the  parish  of  Odd  Rode, 
Cheshire. 

Maeston. — The  foundation- stone  of  a  new  church 
dedicated  to  S.  Paul  has  been  laid  at  Marston. 
The  plans  are  designed  by  Mr.  John  Douglas, 
architect,  of  Chester,  under  whose  direction  the 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J. 
Beswick,  builders  and  contractors,  of  Knutsford. 
The  church  is  intended  to  contain  310  sittings. 
It  is  to  be  built  in  the  Early  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, consisting  of  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel, 
organ-chamber,  and  vestry,  the  entrance  porch 
being  on  the  north  side,  and  a  low  tower  at  the 
west  end,  with  a  baptistry  underneath.  The 
building  will  be  of  bricks,  moulded  ones  being 
■used  for  the  piers,  arches,  windows,  and  doorways. 
The  whole  of  the  stnactural  timbers  of  the  roof 
will  be  dressed  and  exposed  to  the  church,  the 
exterior  being  covered  with  small  pink-coloured 
slates.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  north 
aisle  by  an  arcade  of  four  arches  executed  of 
bricks.  The  floor  will  be  boarded,  and  the  aisles 
paved  with  small  red  tiles. 

Nottingham. — The  memorial-stones  of  the  new 
Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Tennyson-street  were  laid 
on  Monday  last.  The  building  will  be  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  will  be  carried 
out  with  red  bricks,  having  Hollington  stone 
dressings,  the  plinth  or  sub-story  being  formed 
with  rockfaeed  Bulwell  stone.  The  principal 
entrances  will  be  in  the  centre  of  front,  and  will 
be  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  terrace  steps. 
The  interior  dimensions  of  the  ch.ipel  will  be 
100ft.  by  59ft ,  and  there  will  be  a  spacious  vesti- 
bule and  wide  corridor  at  the  entrance,  also 
minister's  vestry  with  every  convenience  at  the 
rear.  The  seats  will  be  arranged  in  the  amphi- 
tVeatre  form,  the  pulpit  being  the  centre  from 
which  the  radius  is  struck  ;  the  ground  floor  will 
seat  800  persons,  besides  which  there  will  be  a 
gallery  over  the  entrance  for  orchestra  and  chil- 
dren (200).  The  ceiling  will  be  panelled  and 
enriched,  having  deep  cove.  The  basement  will 
contain  large  school-room,  band-room,  four 
vestries,  &c.,  with  wide  area  all  round.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  John  Collyer,  and  the  builder, 
Mr.  Henry  Vickers,  who  has  taken  the  contract 
for  the  sum  of  £4,040 ;  this  is  exclusive  of  the 
boundary  walls  and  other  matters,  which  will 
make  the  entire  cost  about  £5,000. 

Oxford. — On  the  feast  of  the  Patron  Saint,  a 
new  alter  was  inaugurated  in  the  church  of  S. 
Barnabas,  Oxford.  It  occupies  a  prominent 
position  in  the  northern  chapel,  and  the  principal 
subject  is  the  Crucifixion,  with  S.  Mary  Magdalen 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  On  each  side  are  panels 
containing  figures  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  S.  Paul, 
S.  Barnabas,  and  S.  Luke.  The  woodwork  was 
executed  by  Jlr.  Capel,  of  London  ;  the  orna- 
mental ironwork  by  Messrs.  Hart  and  Son  ;  and 
the  painting  by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Bayne, 


of  London.  The  whole  was  designed  and  carried 
out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Blomfield, 
the  architect  of  the  church. 

S.  Charles,  Ogle-street. — A  new  high  altar 
and  rerodos  were  lately  consecrated  in  the 
(Roman)  Catholic  Church  of  S.  Charles,  Ogle- 
stroot.  The  whole  of  the  wall-surface  as  far  as 
the  wall-plate  is  divided  into  three  equal  divisions 
or  tiers,  giving  ono  to  the  altar  and  its  dossal,  the 
second  to  an  arcading  of  five  pointed  and  foliated 
arched  panels,  and  the  third  or  uppermost  tier  to 
five  trifoliated  panels,  the  whole  terminated  with 
a  cornice  of  goodly  dimensions  pierced  and  carved 
with  foliage,  and  above  this  a  line  of  gilded  fleurs- 
de-lis.  Behind  the  altar  two  flights  of  steps  of 
stone  form  an  approach  to  the  throne  above  the 
tabernacle.  The  stalls  of  the  sanctuary  are  of 
walnut-wood,  neither  polished  nor  varnished,  and 
the  floor  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  s,  few,  and 
only  a  few,  bearing  a  device.  The  altar-rail  is  of 
marble  of  a  greyish  hue,  panelled  in  quatrofoils 
of  pure  albaster,  the  gates  of  metal  gilt.  The 
altar-slab  sides  and  graduals  are  of  serpentine 
marble,  and  the  dossal  of  the  same,  but  charged 
with  a  fleur-de-lis  deeply  cut  into  the  material 
and  each  gilded.  The  frontal  of  the  altar,  the 
angle  buttresses  of  the  dossals,  and  framework  of 
the  reredos,  are  of  alabaster.  The  altar  frontal 
has  two  quatrefoils  and  the  backgrounds  gilded  ; 
on  each  are  painted  two  subjects,  types  of  sacri- 
fice ;  on  one  Abel  and  Melchisedech,  on  the  other 
Noah  and  Abraham;  these  are  balanced  by 
coloured  marble  of  a  dark  red  which  is  carried 
from  the  altar-frontal  to  the  back,  and  forms  a 
hollow  or  concave  on  either  side,  leaving  the 
altar-slab  exposed  without  support,  excepting  a 
small  marble  shaft  of  green  marble,  which  sup- 
ports the  angles.  Above  the  altar  is  the  taber- 
nacle of  pure  alabaster,  having  in  the  tympanum 
two  angels  each  censing,  with  its  door  of  copper 
gilt,  chai'ged  with  an  enamelled  figure  of  Our 
Lord  enthroned  as  Priest  and  King,  showing  the 
Five  Wounds.  Above  is  the  throne,  with  its  two 
slender  shafts  of  coloured  marble,  each  shaft  sur- 
mounted by  an  angel,  with  a  disc.  Over  the 
tabernacle  is  an  arcade  of  nine  panels  arched  and 
foliated,  the  centre  bearing  a  painted  fresco  of  a 
Madonna  and  Holy  Child,  and  over  this  is  another 
arcade,  but  only  of  five  panels,  trefoiled,  the  cen- 
tre one  bearing  the  Crucifixion,  and  to  the  left 
and  right  of  each  respectively  are  painted  frescoes 
of  S.  John,  S.  Francis,  the  Mater  Dolorosa,  and 
S.  Charles,  S.  Joseph,  S.  Augustine,  S.  Peter,  and 
S.  Edward,  The  wall  space  at  the  side  of  the 
altar,  up  to  as  far  as  the  line  of  .the  dossal,  is 
faced  with  encaustic  tiles,  ornamented  with  figures 
of  the  lion  and  the  dove,  each  placed  chevron  wise, 
and  bordered  at  top  with  peacocks  and  vases  ; 
above  this  the  wall  has  two  arched  and  foliated 
panels,  alternately  charged  with  a  plain  and  orna- 
mented tile  ;  this  is  finished  with  an  embattled 
cornice,  and  the  whole  wall  space  above  is 
diapered  in  stars,  &c.,  on  a  blue  ground,  Mr. 
Bontloy  is  the  architect  of  the  new  altar,  Mr. 
W.  H.  J.  Westlake  executed  the  beautiful  fresco 
paintings. 

Southwark.  —  The  Borough-road  Congre- 
gational Church  has  just  been  reopened,  after 
extensive  alterations  and  repairs,  including  the 
provision  of  new  schoolrooms,  minister's  vestry, 
&c.,  the  total  cost  being  about  £1,500.  Messrs. 
Searle  &  Sons,  architects,  of  Bloomsbury-place, 
Holborn,  have  had  the  supervision  of  the  work  ; 
the  building  contract  was  given  to  Messrs.  Staines 
&  Sons  (£8S9) ;  Mr.  Beaumont  undertook  to  do  the 
painting  for  £178  ;  and  gas-fittings,  &c.,  were 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Biggs,  of  the  Borough-road  (£61). 

TowYN  CHnRCH,  Abergele,  North  Wales. — On 
Tuesday  last,  June  17th,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
S.  Asaph  consecrated  the  newly-erected  district 
church  of  Towyn,  Abergele.  The  church,  par- 
sonage and  schools  have  been  erected  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  R.  B.  Hesketh,  Esq.,  of  Gwych 
Castle.  The  church  has  a  nave,  an  aisle,  a  central 
saddleback  tower  above  the  choir,  with  gi-oined 
ceiling  in  Bath  stone,  ringing-chamber  and  belfry ; 
the  chancel  has  a  reredos  representing  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  stained-glass  windows ;  the  large  east 
window  representing  the  Son  of  Man  in  His 
glory,  surrounded  by  saints  and  angels.  A  tracery 
oak  screen  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir,  and 
the  choir  from  organ-chamber.  The  commodious 
vestry  is  connected  by  a  cloister  with  the  study  of 
parsonage-house.  The  stone  dressings  of  the 
church  and  parsonago  are  of  Bath  stone,  those  of 
the  schools  of  Cofn  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the 
walling  is  of  native  limestone,  built  irregularly. 
The  style  of  the  windows  are  Early  Goomatricil  ; 


the  roof  and  the  nave  seatings  are  of  pitch-pine  ; 
the  choir-stalls,  altar,  and  doora  are  of  oak,  and 
there  is  accommodation  for  250  persons.  The 
schools  will  accommodate  130  children,  and  with 
master's  house,  cost  over  .£2,000 ;  the  cost  of  tlie 
church  and  parsonago  about  £8,000.  The  whole 
have  been  executed  by  J.  Rhydwen  Jones,  builder, 
of  Rhyl,  from  designs  by  G  IS.  Street,  Esq  ,  R.A. ; 
the  reredos  and  carving  was  done  by  Mr.  Earp ; 
the  altar-rail  and  ornamental  iron-work  by  Mr. 
Leave,  of  Maidenhead,  the  stained-glass  windows 
by  J.  Hardman  and  Co.,  and  the  encaustic  tile 
pavements  by  Mr.  Godwin.  The  whole  was 
superintended  by  Mr.  Chapelow,  Clerk  of  Works. 
The  organ,  corona;,  altar-cloth,  and  every  other 
requisite,  have  been  handsomely  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hesketh. 

YAR.MOUTII  (Isle  of  Wight).  —  The  parish 
church  of  S.  James,  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight, 
was  reopened  on  Tuesday  week,  after  restora- 
tion. The  church  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  chancel,  nave,  tower,  and  large  gallery. 
The  present  church  was  built  about  1.54.3  on  the 
site  of  one  of  the  churches  which  wore  destroyed 
by  the  French  about  that  date.  Its  partial  resto- 
ration was  effected  by  the  rector  in  1868,  when 
the  old  plain  east  window  was  replaced  by  a 
stained-glass  one,  and  a  new  wooden  roof  was  put 
to  the  chancel.  The  organ  has  been  removed 
from  the  body  of  the  church  into  the  chancel. 
The  altar  and  the  entire  fittings  of  the  chancel 
are  of  new  material,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
William  Sfcratton,  architect,  of  Newport. 

Buildings. 

FiTZROY. — A  new  town-hall  is  about  to  b3 
erected  in  Fitzroy,  Victoria,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Ellis,  architect,  of  Melbourne.  The 
new  buildings  will  consist  of  a  large  public  hall, 
102ft.  long,  47ft.  wide,  and  33ft.  in  height ;  and 
the  intervening  space  between  the  wall  and  the 
court-house  will  be  occupied  by  the  present 
offices  of  the  council,  together  with  a  new 
couneil-chamber,  a  library,  and  several  other 
apartments.  The  principal  facade  will  comprise 
a  lengthy  verandah,  or  loggia,  and  a  high  tower 
with  clock.  The  total  length  of  the  Napier-street 
facade  will  be  175ft.,  and  that  to  Moor-street 
136ft.  The  cost  will  be  £8,205.  Messrs.  Nation 
&  Co.,  of  ^Melbourne,  are  the  contractors. 

Schools. 

Faringdon. — A  new  British  School  was 
opened  at  Faringdon  on  Thursday  week.  The 
woi-k  has  been  well  and  satisfactorily  carried  -out 
by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Abingdon,  from  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Lansdowne  and  Shopland,  of  Swindon. 
The  entire  cost  has  been  about  £800.  The  style 
is  Early  Gothic,  and  there  are  two  entrances — 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls — and  two  separate 
playgrounds.  The  building  has  been  erected  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  T,  and  it  is  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  The  roof  is  opened,  timber-stained 
and  varnished.  The  school  is  built  of  local 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 

Leeds. — The  plans  for  three  more  new  Board 
Schools,  in  addition  to  the  three  in  courso  of 
erection  and  the  three  whose  foundations  will 
soon  be  laid,  have  been  approved  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  the  necessary  preliminary 
steps  are  being  taken  for  the  letting  of  the  con- 
tracts. They  are  Green-lane  School  (the  largest 
school  yet  arranged  for).  Cross  Stamford-street- 
School,  and  Saville-green  School ;  the  two  latter 
being  the  design  of  Mr.  Adams  (Adams  &  Kelly), 
the  appointed  architect  to  the  board ;  and  the 
former  the  design  of  Mr.  G.  Corson,  Cookridge- 
street,  Leeds,  the  architect  of  the  Bewerley-.street 
School,  Hunslet,  now  nearly  finished.  TJie  Green- 
lane  School  will  be  of  four  departments — boys, 
girls,  mixed  juniors,  and  infants — accommodating 
in  all  1,000  children.  The  masonry  of  the  build- 
ings will  be  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  and 
the  cost  is  estimated  to  be  upwards  of  £9.000. 
The  plan  of  Cross  Stamford-street  School  is  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  [_.  Accommodation  is  re- 
quired here  for  COO  children,  and  the  school  will 
be  in  three  departments — boys,  girls,  and  infants. 
The  style  of  the  building  will  be  Gothic.  Savillo- 
gi-een  School  has  been  projected  to  provide  for 
400  children,  in  two  departments — viz.,  mixed 
and  infants. 

TuEBROOK. — On  Thursday  week  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a  building,  intended  to  be 
used  as  day  and  Sunday  schools,  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  Tuebrook, 
in  Liverpool,  was  laid.  The  new  schools  are 
intended  to  accommodate  500  children.  TLiey 
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consist  of  an  infants'  schoolroom,  50ft.  by  27ft., 
and  girls'  and  boys'  sclioolrooms  of  the  rospoctive 
dimensions  of  71ft.  by  20ft.,  with  classrooms  and 
cloakrooms  attached,  and  playgrounds  outside. 
The  rooms  are  all  on  one  flooi\  The  total  length 
of  the  frontage  of  the  building  is  209ft.,  and  in 
the  centre  there  is  to  be  a  spire  with  a  bell  turret. 
The  .style  of  architecture  is  to  be  Gothic,  and  the 
building  is  to  be  constructed  of  bricks,  with 
timber  gables.  The  total  cost  will  be  about 
£3,700.  The  architects  and  builders  are  Messrs. 
Haigh  and  Co.,  Fraser- street,  Li verj^ool. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

rWe  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correBpondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  aa  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimnuts  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Our  Eeaders.—  V\  e  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notes  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

All  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOR,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-S  lEEKT,  COVENT-GAKDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-ofBce  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
JT.  Passmore  Edwards. 


ADVEETISEMENT  CHAEGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  Gd.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  tei-ms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  bo  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  per  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  the 
oifice  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 

(Payable  in  advance. ) 

Nineteen  shillings  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
jpart  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  68.  (or  6i  dols.  gold).  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  6s. 
(or  32  francs).  To  India  (via  Southampton),  £1.  14s.  lOd. 
■To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  "West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal, 
£1.  63. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requested 
-to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  diite  and  amount  of  their 
remittance.  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate 
of  7d.  e.aeh,  the  postage  charged  being  3d,  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions  uni-ccompanied  byan  additional  re- 
mittance to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back  num- 
Jiers  are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  number  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  be 
iforwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  urupper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each . 


the  deforming  transformation  it  has  been  su'oject 
to. 

The  exaggerated  height  of  the  top  story  and 
the  stunted  dwarfishness  of  the  arcade  added  to 
the  ground  floor,  make  a  preposterous  and  ugly 
contrast ;  both  deformities.  As  to  the  row  of 
niches,  what  can  be  worse  ?  After  the  abuse 
bestowed  on  this  fault  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Gallery,  one  cannot  understand  the  same  thing 
being  done  here,  unless  as  a  defiance  to  taste  and 
principle.  If  the  dolibor.ate  intention  had  been 
how  most  to  spoil  Burlington  House,  I  do  not  see 
how  more  thoroughly  the  thing  could  have  been 
accomplished  than  by  the  lato  alterations,  and 
this  too  by  a  R.A. !  As  a  minor  defect,  I  notice 
that  the  extravagantly  stilted  arches  to  the 
openings  in  wings  give  them  the  appearance  of 
being  of  horse-slioe  shape.  This,  however,  is  a 
comparatively  small  matter.  In  designing 
new  building,  it  is  the  architect's  duty  to  see  that 
both  the  exterior  and  interior  are  equally  good. 
But  in  adding  to  a  building  which  possesses  a 
reputation  for  beauty,  it  is  imperative,  it  seems 
to  mo,  that  the  exterior  should  have  the  first 
consideration.  Tliat  being  settled  satisfactorily, 
tlie  inside  should  bo  adapted  as  well  as  may  be. 
At  Burlington  House,  the  reverse  of  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  course  adopted,  and  the  result  has 
been,  instead  of  a  beautiful  building,  wo  have  a 
hideous  deformity. — I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

P.  E.  51. 


tachcd  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  door,  and  at  the  top  is 
ti.vod  on  hinges  a  piece  of  strong  wire,  whltli,  when  the 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Commencement  op  New  Voldme.— The  large  increase 
■in  the  circulation  of  the  Building  News  since  its  en- 
largement at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
caused  a  more  than  ordinary  demand  for  the  early  num- 
bsrs  of  the  volume,  many  of  which  are  out  of  print.  We 
regret  the  disappointment  of  those  who  have  been  unable 
to  complete  their  sets,  and  would  remind  intending  sub- 
scribers that  the  commencement  of  a  new  volume  with 
the  quarterly  number,  which  will  be  issued  on  July  4, 
will  afford  a  favourable  opportunity  for  commencing  sub- 
scriptions. 


aECKlVED— A.  T.  E.— E.  T.— H.  C.  W.— H.  T.  W.— H 
and  Sou.— C.  S.  J.— T.  W.  E.  and  Co.— H.  F.  H — 
C.  "W,  D.— E,  J.-W.  S.  and  Co.— B.  and  Co.— E.  B.— 
H.  C.  W.— W.  G.  G.-P.  E  M.-E.and  E.  S.-J.  H.  C— 
C.  B.  A.— E.  S  -C.  and  H. 

B.  B. — Write  as  fully  and  intelligibly  as  you  can. 

Hy.  Walkhr.— Drawing  to  hand. 

Shingle.— We  do  not  know. 

C  W.  F.  (Carnarvon)  —The  "  Form  of  Building  Con- 
tract "  was  published  in  the  Building  News  of  April  9, 
J  8G!l.  The  number  is  still  to  be  had.  The  book  men- 
tioned is  not  a  very  good  one. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — Apropos  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
workmen  employed  thereon,  it  is  said  that  our 
Metropolitan  Cathedral,  S.  Paul's,  has  been, 
within  a  few  days,  exposed  to  a  similar  danger. 
This  should  be  strictly  inquired  into. 

Considering  how  frequent  such  occurrences 
are,  and  the  irreparable  injury  thereby  sus- 
tained, I  think  it  is  clear  that  whenever  works 
are  carried  on  at  any  building  of  importance, 
there  ought  to  be  special  precautions  taken 
against  fire.  There  should  be  firemen — trust- 
worthy persons — always  on  the  watch,  attending 
only  to  this  matter  ;  to  see  that  the  workmen 
have  neither  pipes  nor  matches  about  them,  that 
water  is  always  ready  at  hand  u-here.rcr  plumbers 
are  at  work,  and  that  every  possible  moans  be 
taken  as  a  safeguard  against  fire.  AVhat  do 
these  men  who  cause  the  mischief  care  for 
artistic  ^beauty,  or  the  historical  interest  of  a 
building?  Their  miserably  selfish  maxim,  It's 
all  good  for  trade,"  renders  the  destruction  of  a 
tine  building  rather  a  subject  for  gratulation 
than  otherwise  to  them.  That  buildings  like  S. 
Paul's  should  be  in  the  hands  of  such  people 
without  their  being  watched  carefully,  appears 
to  me  extraordinary  carelessness  in  the  legal 
guardians  of  such  structures — an  absolute  trifling 
with  danger,  and  that  of  the  most  imminent 
kind. — I  am,  Sir,  &c.  M. 


F 

1 

HINCE 

umbrella  is  taken  out.  falls  down.  With  these  few 
remarks,  I  think  you  will  bo  able  to  understand  tlie 
system.— I  am,  &c.,  W.  H.  Hopkinson. 


BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 
^  Sir, — Of    all   the   unfortunate  chances  and 
cnanges  to  which  buildings  are  subject,  I  have 
seen  nothing  so  deplorable  as  the  alteration  to 
Burlington  House. 

Originally,  it  was  a  graceful  and  charming 
example  of  the  style,  most  deservedly  admired, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  on  all  accounts,  for  the 
sake  of  the  original  architect,  the  present  one, 
aud  the  Royal  Academy,  that  the  building  had 
not  been  rased  to  the  ground  instead  of  suffering 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS.— 

CHESTER  NEW  WORKHOUSE. 
SiK, — I  enclose  you  cutting  from  the  Ches- 
ter Courant,  June  11th,  showing  what  estimate 
they  form  of  the  profession  itself  as  illustt-ated 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Bardon  and  Co.  I  consider,  and 
have  done  for  many  years,  that  architects  have 
brought  about  by  their  own  conduct  in  competi- 
tions all  the  evils  they  so  woefully  at  times 
bemoan.  Feeling  an  interest  in  this  case  in- 
duces me  to  write  this.  I  enclose  card,  and 
am  an  old  subscriber. — I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

M.  G. 

"  Two  or  throe  matters  of  interest  came  before  the 
Chester  Board  of  Guardians  at  their  meeting  on  Saturday 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Bardon,  author  of  one  of  the  designs 
for  the  new  Workhouse  called  "Cestria,"  asking  for 
permission  to  wait  upon  the  Board,  in  company  with 
two  other  selected  architects,  in  order  to  explain  the 
several  features  of  their  designs,  was  referred  to  the 
building  Committee.  Without  expressing  any  opinion 
either  as  to  the  convenience  or  propriety  of  sanctioning 
such  a  mode  of  advocating  the  merits  of  those  dosigns, 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  no  partiality  should 
be  shown  to  any  party,  but  that  whatever  course  was 
adopted  with  regard  to  one  should  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  all.  But  is  not  the  mode  proposed  by  the 
author  of  "  Cestria  "  a  little  unprofessional  ?  " 


THE  "  CHIMNEY-POT  HAT." 
Sm,— In  reference  to  the  letters  on  chimney-pot 
hats,  I  beg  to  inform  you  of  a  system  for  wet  umbrel- 
las u.scd  in  the  chapels  at  Halifax.    On  the  other  side 
I  have  showa  sketch  of  same.    .1  zinc  trough  is  at- 


Jnteitontmiinicatiait. 


QUESTIONS. 

[2SS7.]— To  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher.— I  should  feel 
obliged  if  "  B.  F."  would  inform  me  the  solution  of  the 
following  queries : — What  marks  the  proprietorship  la 
the  fence  to  a  house?  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
side  from  which  the  boards  are  nailed  against  the  up- 
rights—such uprights  being  in  the  ground  of  an  adjoining 
house— would  be  the  side  belonging  to  the  property.  Are 
not  marble  slabs  tenant's  fixtures?  If  such  is  correct, 
cracked  marble  slabs  would  not  be  liable  to  reinstatement 
as  dilapidations  at  the  termination  of  a  lease.— J.  E. 

[2883.]— Polishing  Alabaster  and  Marble.— Will 
some  one  kindly  inform  me  what  things  are  best,  and 
how  used,  to  polish  alabaster  and  marble?— A  Constant 
Eeader. 

[2889.]— Summer  Sketching.— Can  any  subscriber 
let  me  know  how  much  per  diem  it  costs  to  go  on  a 
sketching  tour  in  England,  walking  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, including  all  such  expenses  as  getting  into  churches, 
tips,  &c.— Pencil. 

[2890  ]— Concrete  Building.— Will  some  reader  g-ive 
me  particulars  of  the  best  method  of  making  concrete  for 
walls  and  the  cost  of  same;  also  a  method  of  ornameuling 
the  external  face  of  walls  without  using  Portland  cement 
iu  the  ordinary  way  ?— L. 

[Methods  of  making  concrete  have  been  again  and 
again  described  in  the  Building  News. — Ed.] 

[2891.]— Concrete  Buildings.- In  "Intercommuni- 
cation "  of  the  16th  May,  I  asked  some  reader  for  proof 
of  the  durability  of  Portland  cement  concrete  buildings 
(Question  2S52).  I  got  no  answer,  which  has  astonished 
several  people  here  who  advocate  concrete  buildings.  The 
stone-layers  now  rejoice,  and  say  that  if  an  answer  could 
be  given  it  would  be  by  Messrs.  Tall,  Drake,  and  others 
who  have  an  interest  in  concrete  building.— Francis 
Nunan,  KUlamey. 

[2892.]— Roots  of  Trees  In  Sewers.— How  can  I  pre- 
vent the  roots  of  trees  from  entering  the  joints  of  a  1-jin. 
pipe  sewer  ?— J.  F. 

[2893]— Cement  Sewer-Pipes.- The  comparative 
cheapness  of  stoneware  and  fh-eclay  pipes  years  ago  drove 
cement  sewer-pipes  out  of  the  market,  but  I  believe  there 
is  little  doubt  as  to  the  vast  superiority  in  many  points  of 
cement  pipes  above  all  others.  Can  any  one  give  any 
particulars  of  their  manufacture  and  cost  at  the  present 
time  in  Germany,  where  I  believe  they  are  extensively 
used  ?— H.  E. 


REPLIES. 

[2880.]— Dilapidations  to  Small  Houses.— In  re- 
ply to  "  Ehus  Tox,"  I  know  of  no  book  specially  devoted 
to  this  class  of  dilapidations.  Small  houses  are  treated 
similarly  to  large,  the  only  difference,  I  believe,  being  in 
the  amount  of  decorative  treament  that  can  be  claimed. 
Your  correspondent  is  evidently  one  of  the  large  number 
who  have  recently  become  subscribers  to  your  paper, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  facilities  offered  for  acquiring 
knowledge  from  the  practical  papers  contained  therein, 
and  also  from  the  increased  illustrations,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  read  the  valuable  papers  on  the  subject 
of  Dilapidations  by  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  which  ap- 
peared in  your  columns  anterior  to  your  enlargement. 
These  papers  were  subsequently  published,  with  consider- 
able additions  and  cases,  and  form,  I  believe,  the  most 
concise,  and  at  the  same  time  cheapest,  treatise  on  the 
subject.  Messrs.  Spon,  of  Charing  Cross,  are  the  pub- 
lishers.—W. 

[2884.]— S.  Simeon  Stylites.— The  "pillar-saint" 
was  a  t^yrian  monk  (b.  398— d.  451).  He  was  the  iuvea- 
tor  of  au  entirely  ne\.--  way  of  doing  penance.  He  lived  oa 
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a  pillar  only  fil't.  in  cireumfei-cnco  for  nino  yoiirs,  and  is 
saiil  to  have  mounted  a  column  not  less  thanCOft.  or  80ft. 
high  on  the  top  of  which  ho  remained  for  thirty  years 
more.  When  the  inhahitants  of  Mounts  LibanoQ  and 
and  Antilihanon  wore  dreadfully  psrsocuie.d  by  wdd 
heasts,  they  implored  the  assistance  of  the  lamous 
Simeon  the  Stylito,  who  advised  them  to  abandon  the 
superstitious  worship  of  their  ancestors,  and  substituio 
the  Christinn  relision  in  its  place.  They  followed  his 
advice,  and  the  wild  beasts  disappeared  at  once,  as  if  by 
a  miracle.  (See  Dr.  Moshoim's  "  licclcsiastical  History.") 
Simeon  used  to  pray  in  different  positions.  Sometimes 
ho  stood  erect  with  outstretched  arms,  forming  the  figure 
of  the  ci-oss.  His  most  usual  practice  was  that  of  bend- 
in"  his  emaciated  body  from  the  forehead  to  the  toes.  A 
spectator  is  said  to  have  countedl,244  such  bows.  Crowds 
of  pilgrims  came  from  (4aul  and  India  to  do  honour  to 
the  divine  pillar  of  Simeon.  The  tribes  of  Saracens 
fought  for  the  honour  of  his  blessings.  The  Queens  of 
Arabia  and  Persia  acknowledged  his  supernatural  vir- 
tues. Theodosius  the  younger  consulted  him  constantly 
iu  worldly  as  well  as  spiritual  matters.  This  saint  was 
said  to  have  cured  diseases  by  the  mere  touch  of  his 
hand,  or  even  by  a  single  word.  Many  letters  written  by 
Sim6(m  are  said  to  have  been  in  existence.  He  was 
canonised  immediately  after  his  death  with  great  pomp 
at  Antioch  by  the  Master-General  of  the  East,  in  presence 
of  six  bishops,  twenty -one  counts,  and  6,000  soldiers.  The 
Christian  Anchorets  and  Stylites  took  their  origin  in  the 
religious  dogmas  and  the  mode  of  worsliip  of  the  Indians  I 
and  Kgi-ptiaiis.  There  were  from  time  immemorial 
Brahmanic  as  well  as  Buddhistic  and  Egyptian  ascetics, 
and  the  monks  are  mere  secondliand  editions  of  the  more 
southern  saints  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Already  in  the  "  Ra- 
mayana,"a  "Wood-Hermit"  (Vaiiaprasfha)  ismentioned, 
whose  curse  or  blessing  worked  miracles.  The  Siiii- 
nijusi  was  of  a  higher  degree  in  sanctity.  In  this  old 
Sanskrit  poem,  Urdd/imna/iiis  are  mentioned  who  used  to 
sit  or  staud  with  upliited  arms  between  flres,  whilst  the 
sun  sent  down  his  scorching  rays,  or  as  mentioned  in  the 
fiakimtala  .(a  drama  written  by  Kalidum  one  century  B.C.) 
they  were  covered  with  ant-hills  and  birds'  nests  around 
their  shoulders.  Some  of  these  devotees  used  to  stand 
motionless  for  years  gazing  at  the  sun ;  others  passed 
their  lives  on  couches  of  pointed  nails.  Of  Sokrates  it  is 
mentioned  that  he  used  to  practice  patience  by  standing 
upright  for  days  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  oae  spot.  (See 
Hato  and  Geliius  )  The  principle  taught  by  the  Indian 
religions  of  looking  upon  the  body  as  of  evil,  produced 
these  self  tormentors,  and  a  misunderstood  Christianity 
propounding  the  same  doctrine,  called  forth  Anchorets, 
Coenobites,  hermits,  monks,  nuus,  aud  ascetics  in  great 
numbers,  culminating  in  the  Bocticdi,  or  grazing  monks,  so 
called  from  their  humble  custom  of  feeding  with  cattle 
on  grass  and  water.  For  further  information  refer  to  the 
life  of  Simeon  by  Theodoret  and  Antony,  and  to  Charles 
Kingsley's  Hermits."—PR0FESSOB. 

[•>8S4.]— S.  Symeon  Stylites  —The  Egyptian  saints 
of  the  desert  were  either  (1)  monks,  (2)  anchorets,  or  (3) 
pillar-saints.  The  pattern  of  the  latter  was  S.  Symeon, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  called  Stylites,  be- 
cause he  lived  on  a  pillar,  which  was  four  cubits  high  ; 
then  he  raised  it  to  twelve  cubits  during  twelve  years, 
and  for  another  term  of  the  same  duration  to  thirty  cubits. 
According  to  the  legend,  the  arch-fiend,  in  disguise  as  an 
angel  of  light,  came  to  proffer  him  xranslation  with  a 
chariot  and  horses  of  fire ;  he  raised  his  left  foot  iu 
order  to  mount,  but  added  ihe  sign  of  the  cross,  when  the 
unholy  pageant  vanished,  auA  he  remained  standing  on 
one  leg  for  a  whole  year  until  mortification  set  in.  Ac- 
cording to  his  life,  written  by  his  friend  Anthony,  he  fed 
only  once  a  week",  and  died  iu  prayer.  Song-birds  came 
to  lament  around  his  grave.  In  Germany,  in  the  sixth 
century,  an  attempt  to  imitate  this  strange  enthusiast  was 
suppressed.  A  church  was  built  round  S.  Symeon's  pil- 
lar. Theodoret,  ("Hist.  Kccles,"  lib.  1,  c.  13)  mentions 
that  he  was  the  first  pillar-saint.  Tillemont  ("  Mem.," 
torn,  v.,  p.  -3.50)  gives  a.d.  388  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  in  a 
village  on  the  confines  of  Cilicia  and  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  former  author  assigns  the  cause  of  his 
ascent  of  a  pillar,  which  he  made  his  pulpit,  to  the  incon- 
venience suffered  by  Symeon  owing  to  the  continuous  re- 
sort of  crowds  to  his  lonely  hermitage  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Telauessa  ;  then  followed  the  desire  of  a  material  ap- 
proach nearer  to  heaven.  Evagrius,  John  Mosehus,  and 
Rosweide  may  also  be  consulted.  Gregory  of  Tours,  says 
the  Bishop  of  Treves,  compelled  a  deacon  of  his  diocese, 
Vulfllaic,  to  leave  a  pillar  ("  Hist.  Fianc,"  Iviii..  sec.  15), 
and  according  to  Surius,  Alipius,  Bishop  of  Hadriano- 
polis,  became  a  dweller  on  a  pillar. — Mackenzie  E.  C. 
Waicott. 

[2884.]— S.  Simon  Stylites  was  a  Syrian  shepherd 
who,  in  the  year  408,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  left  his 
flocks  and  joined  a  monastic  community.  He  afterwards 
■withdrew  himself  to  a  mountain  some  forty  miles  east  of 
Antioch,  and  there  confining  himself  by  a  chain  within  a 
mandra,  or  circle  of  stones,  proceeded  at  last  to  take  up 
his  residence  on  the  top  of  a  pillar,  which  was  gradually 
raised  from  the  height  of  9ft.  to  60ft.  He  died  a.d.  4.?1, 
having,  it  is  said,  existed  for  thirty  years  at  the  last-men- 
tioned elevation.  According  to  Gibbon,  "  Habit  and  exer- 
cise instructed  him  to  maintain  his  dangerous  situa- 
tion without  fear  or  giddiness,  and  to  successively  assume 
the  different  postures  of  devotion.  He  sometimes  jirayed 
inaneiect  attitude,  with  his  outstretched  arms  iu  ihe 
form  of  a  cross,  but  his  most  familiar  practice  was  that  of 
bending  his  meagre  skeleton  from  the  forehead  to  the 
feet,  and  a  cui-ious  spectator,  after  numbering  1,244  re- 
petitions, at  length  desisted  from  the  endless  account." 
This  strange  pious  practice,  which  gained  tor  the  saint  his 
distinguishing  appellation  (from  the  Greek  slijlos,  a  pillar) 
does  not  seem  to  have  found  many  imitators.  Among 
the  few  who  thus  emphatically  were  "  pillars  of  the 
church  "  the  most  famous  are  another  Simon,  styled  the 
Younger,  who  is  said  to  have  acted  as  his  own  statue  for  6:! 
years,  ana  oi  e  Alypiu.s,  who  left  the  bishopric  of  Adrian- 
ople  for  this  more  elevated  position,  and  thereat  all  hours 
of  th3  day  and  night  sung  psalms  and  hymns  for  70  years, 
"  a  choir  of  monks  and  two  choirs  of  virgins  below  swelling 
the  strain."  One  ought  hardly  to  jestabout  such  things  iu 
these  days,  when  men  and  women  are  but  too  ready  to 
find  excuse  for  the  absence  of  aU  efforts  of  self-denial  and 
mortification  in  the  extravagances  of  those  who  iu  the 
early  days  of  the  Faith  sometimes  so  strangely  manifested 
the  burning  zeal  which  filled  their  hearts;  but  I  do  some- 
times feel  tempted  to  wish  this  order  of  monachism  could 
be  revived  und  extensively  followed  now  ;  one  knows  so 
many  people  whom  one  could  so  comfortably  see  rele- 


gated to  the  tops  of  pillars  GOft.  high  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives,  where  under  more  favourable  circumstances  they 
mi.glil  sing  their  own  praises,  with  which,  even  at  a  lower 
altitude,  they  so  continually  fill  our  cars.  With  wliat  dig- 
nity and  resignation,  for  iuBtauce,  might  a  body  of  dis- 
appointed competing  architects  so  retire  to  their  pillars, 
forming  a  sort  of  colonnade  in  front  of  the  building  erected 
by  their  more  favoured  rival,  with  their  rejected  draw- 
ings displayed  like  the  glories  of  France  on  the  Ven- 
dome  Column.— Kappa. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Bridgn'ORTIJ. — A  stained-glass  memorial  window 
wa.s  fixed  in  S.  Leonard's  Church,  Bridgnorth,  on 
Saturday  week,  by  Mr.  William  Done,  of  Shrewsbury. 
The  window  consists  of  three  openings,  with  pierced 
tracery.  Tho  subject  chosen  for  the  centre  opening  is 
the  Good  Samaritan.  There  is  a  light  canopy  over 
tho  subject,  and  a  richly  coloured  border  all  round. 
The  two  side  openings  are  filled  with  light  grisallled 
glass,  the  relief  to  the  pattern  being  given  by  lines, 
not  opaque  colour. 

THK  Lath  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.— The  parish 
church  of  Crathio,  Balmoral,  is  being  enriched  with  a 
monnmciit  of  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod.  It  is  a 
two-light  window,  each  light  9ft.  (iin.  by  2ft.  Sin.  The 
nimbus  of  the  left-hand  figure  is  inscribed  "  David  Rex." 
"  Sanctus  Paulus  "  is  the  name  upon  the  nimbus  of  the 
right-hand  figure.  The  apostle  is  clad  in  rich  blue, 
soft  green  studded  with  stars,  and  greenish  yellow,  and 
stands  ont  against  a  white-bordered  background  of 
ruby  on  blue.  This  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Court 
chaplain  has  been  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Cottier  and  Co. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Dundee. — The  Commission  for  the  Carmichael  statue 
at  Dundee,  which  is  intended  to  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  front  of  the  Dundee  Exchange,  was  in- 
trusted, after  a  competition,  to  Mr.  John  Hutchison, 
B.S.A.  Tho  design  on  which  the  selection  proceeded 
is  under  life  size,  and,  as  the  work  is  intended  to  be 
executed  on  a  colossal  scale.  The  artist  is  now  about  to 
commence  the  large  model  from  which  the  bronze 
castings  will  have  to  be  made.  In  representing  the 
old  engineer,  Mr.  Hutchison  has  reproduced  him  in 
such  attire  as  he  was  accustomed  to  go  about  in,  and 
in  connection  with  objects  suggestive  of  his  special 
claims  to  public  recognition.  A  characteristic  feature 
in  the  way  of  costume  is  the  dress  coat — a  garment  in 
which  many,  gentlemen  of  the  old  school  are  accus- 
tomed to  go  about  their  usual  avocations;  but  the 
formality  of  this  is  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  a 
loose  overcoat,  of  which  the  artist  has  availed  himself 
to  secure  some  flowing  lines  in  both  the  front  and  the 
back  view  of  the  figure.  The  head,  with  its  short 
hair  combed  straight  down  over  the  brow,  is  said  to 
present  a  cajntal  likeness.  The  statue  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  pedestal  of  red  granite. 

EDiNBURaH. — The  work  of  erecting  the  Prince 
Consort  memorial  at  Edinburgh  is  about  to  be  com- 
menced. Prom  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  Charlotte- 
square,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  some  11  or  12  feet 
below  the  surface,  and  to  put  in  a  mass  of  substantial 
masonry  iu  order  to  secure  adequate  support  for  the 
superincumbent  weight.  The  pedestal  itself  has  been 
for  some  time  iu  course  of  formation  at  Macdonald's 
Granite  Works,  Aberdeen.  It  wiil  consist  of  enormous 
blocks  of  polished  red  .granite,  some  of  them,  we  believe, 
the  largest  ever  produced  from  the  works  in  question. 
Tlie  granite,  duly  shaped  and  polished,  is  to  be  de- 
livered iu  October,  by  which  time,  it  is  expected,  the 
substructure  will  be  ready  for  its  reception.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  sculptures  will  follow  in  due  time.  The 
subsidiary  groups  and  bas-reliefs  have  long  stood  com- 
plete in  the  bronze.  In  view  of  the  delay  arising  from 
circumstances  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Stcell  has  lingered 
long  toucliing  and  retouching,  over  the  great  equestrian 
statue  which  is  to  form  the  centre  piece  of  the  me- 
morial. He  expects,  however,  barring  accidents,  to  be 
ready  with  this  figure  as  soon  as  the  pedestal  is  ready 
to  receive  it. 

The  Bradford  Town  Hald  Statuary.  — The 
statues  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  which  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Farmer  and  Brindley,  of 
London,  are  now  on  view  in  one  of  the  ground-floor 
compartments  of  the  new  building.  All  the  figures 
are  of  colossal  size,  and  each  is  carved  from  a  block 
of  stone  from  Cliffe  Wood  Quarries,  Bradford,  each 
original  block  weighing  not  less  than  three  tons. 

The  Vendomb  Column. — The  works  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Vendome  column  in  Paris  are  about  to 
commence,  and  are  expected  to  last  for  three  months. 
After  rebuilding  the  staircase  in  stone,  it  will  have  to 
be  cased  with  bronze.  That  metallic  coating  consists 
of  370  distinct  pieces  with  bas-reliefs  in  a  spiral  form, 
the  whole  making  22  revolutions,  of  the  length  of  200 
metres  (3  feet  3  l-3in.  each).  The  principal  dilficulty 
of  the  operation  lies  in  the  adjustment  of  those  pieces. 

The  Statue  of  the  Late  Prince  Consort. — 
The  statue  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  for  the  Albert 
Memorial  Chapel,  Windsor  Castle,  has  arrived  at 
Windsor.  It  is  a  white  marble  figure  by  Baron 
Triqueti,  representing  the  Prince  in  full  armour  In  a 
recumbent  position.  Angels  support  the  head,  and  a 
favourite  dog  is  at  the  feet.  The  inscription  is  "  Albert 
the  Prince  Consort,  born  August  26, 1819 — Died  Decem- 
ber 14,  1861 — buried  in  the  Royal  Mausoleum,  Frog- 
more.  '  1  have  fought  tho  good  fight.  I  have  finished 
my  course.'  " 


■WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITARY  MATTERS 

Dundee. — Tun  New  Water  Koueme. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Dundee  Water  Commission  a  fortnight 
ago.  It  was  agreeil  to  carry  out  the  construction  of 
certain  new  water  mains,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
a  fuller  and  better  distribution  of  water  throughout 
the  whole  town.  A  report  was  laid  on  the  table  from 
tho  engineers  of  tlie  new  water  scheme,  in  which  they 
reported,  in  answer  to  (luestlons  put  to  them,  that  a 
regulating  or  equalising  reservoir  on  the  line  of  pipe 
track  between  Isewtylc  and  Dundee,  though  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  due  supply  of  the  town,  would 
still  be  attended  with  many  advantages,  and  that  it 
would  be  advLsable,  while  laying  out  the  pipe  track, 
to  make  provfsion  for  its  future  construction.  The 
site  proposed  was  at  Clatto  Muir,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  lialdragon  Station.  The  reservoir  should  be  capable 
of  holding  a  week's  supply,  and  would  cost  £1.^,000. 
It  was  resolved  to  ask  the  engineers  to  lodge  separate 
estimates  for  the  whole  works  proposed  to  be  altered, 
if  these  works  were  considered  necessary. 

Ravenstiiori'K  Main  Drainage.— An  Inquiry  was 
recently  held  at  Ravensthorpo  by  Mr.  Robert  Morgan, 
C.B.,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  as  to  a  pro- 
posal for  putting  Into  force  the  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Act,  with  reference  to  taking  about  Ij  "cres 
of  land  for  sewage  outfall  purposes.  The  scheme 
adopted  by  the  Local  Board  comprises  the  complete 
main  drainage  of  the  district  into  a  receiving  tank, 
whence  the  sewage  will  be  pumped  with  an  ultimate 
view  to  utilisation  by  irrigation.  The  natural  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  low  level  of  the  ground,  and 
liability  to  floods  from  the  river  Calder,  have  hitherto 
deterred  the  Board  from  undertaking  the  work.  Tho 
cost  of  the  scheme,  including  land,  main  outfall 
sewers,  tank,  overflow  and  pumping  works,  is  esti- 
mated at  £6,700.  The  engineer  is  Mr.  Malcolm  Pater- 
son,  of  Dewsbury. 

THE  Sanitary  State  of  Wales.— Mr.  Andrew 
Doyle,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  has  presented  a  report  to  that  authority,  which 
makes  some  startling  revelations  as  to  the  sanitary 
state  of  certain  towns  and  villages  in  the  Principality. 
A  counti-y  which  has  few  rivals  in  natural  beauty  is 
here  shown  to  contain  holes  and  corners  which,  for- 
dirt  and  general  sanitary  neglect,  and  obliviousness  to 
the  consequences  of  such  neglect,  have,  it  is  to  by 
hoped,  fewer  rivals  still :— "  There  is,  says  ho,  not  a 
county,  nay,  there  is  hardly  a  union  in  the  district^ 
from  which  even  the  limited  number  of  these  reports- 
that  are  printed,  imperfect  as  some  of  them  are,  do  not 
supply  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  e.xistenco  of 
nuisances  of  the  very  worst  description.  It  is  not 
easy  to  picture  anything  more  deplorable  than  the 
state  of  the  towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and  cottages  as 
they  are  represented  in  these  reports,  represented 
more  strongly,  perhaps,  in  those  that  are  withheld 
than  even  in  those  that  are  printed.  Water  supply  in- 
sufRcient  or  poisoned  with  sewage  and  other  filth  V 
drainage  wholly  neglected,  not  of  cottages  and  de- 
tached houses  only,  but  of  villages,  and  streets  of 
towns;  dwellings  occupied  by  large  families  that  are 
declared  to  be  '  unfit  for  human  habitation,'  cases  of 
overcrowding,  the  details  of  which  can  with  difliculty 
be  credited ;  thousands  of  houses  without  any  privy 
accommodation  or  means  of  ventilation  whatever; 
pigsties  and  privies  so  built  that  the  filth  from  them  is 
often  found  oozing  through  the  rubble  wall  into  the 
cottage.  Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  state- 
ments that  I  find  in  page  after  page  of  the  reports  that 
are  sent  tome  from  the  several  unions,  accompanied  in 
many  cases  by  the  deliberate  opinion  of  medical  men 
that  such  a  state  of  things  might  be  easily  remedied, 
and  that  not  being  remedied  it  is  the  fruitful  source  of 
sickness  and  death." 

Ventilation  op  Sewers  in  Liverpool. —The 
question  of  the  ventilation  of  the  Liverpool  sewers  has 
been  recently  under  the  consideration  of  the  Borough 
Surveyor,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Health  Commit- 
tee on  Tuesday,  the  following  recommendatious  were 
adopted  :— That  the  system  of  drainage  having  been 
put  into  good  condition,  gratings  be  fixed  on  the  man- 
holes in  tlie  streets,  or  in  the  absence  of  manholes  that 
ventilating  shafts  in  the  streets  be  constructed  at  dis- 
tances not  greater  than  100  yards  ;  that  advantage  be 
taken,  where  practicable,  of  any  tall  shafts  as  upcast 
shafts  ;  that  in  very  confined  places  where,  owing  to 
special  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  condition  of 
the  sewer,  mephitlc  air  is  expected  to  accumulate  un- 
duly, archimedean  screw  ventilating  .shafts  of  the 
largest  size,  or  similar  shafts  without  the  screw,  be 
used  if  practicable ;  that  manufacturers  be  required 
to  abate  the  nuisance  arising  from  the  discharge  of  hot 
water  into  the  system  of  sewers  in  question,  and  that 
manufacturers  be  prohibited  from  injecting  steam  Into 
the  sewers,  and  be  required  to  turn  it  into  the  air  ; 
that  immediate  consideration  bo  given  to  the  practica- 
bility of  requiring  owners  of  existing  property  to  ven- 
tilate their  drains  by  pipes  carried  up  to  the  tops  of 
houses  ;  that  the  regulation  with  respect  to  compelling 
owners  of  property  about  to  be  built  to  wet-trap  their 
dr-ains,  and  thus  cut  off  air  communication  with  the 
sewers,  if  they  refuse  to  ventilate  them,  be  added  to 
the  form  of  permission  for  drauiage  at  present  in  use^ 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  removal  of  all  drains 
from  the  interior  of  cell'ars  in  court  houses,  and  the 
change  from  intermittent  to  constant  water  service, 
the  di-ams  in  cellars  of  front  houses  adjacent  to  such 
courts  be  cut  off,  when  the  owners  arc  willing  to  dis 
pense  with  the  water  supply  within  the  cellars. 

WATER  Supply  of  Montreal.— -A  proposal  has 
I  been  made  by  the  Water  Committee  cf  the  city  ot 
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Montreal  for  the  construction  of  a  large  canal  from 
above  Laoliiiio  HaiiUls,  which  should  join  and  cross 
the  cxistinK  aqucilnct,  and  eventually  discharge  into  a 
large  subsidiary  reservoir,  to  be  of  xullicient  capacity 
to  give  the  city  30,000,000  gallons  per  day  in  winter, 
while  in  summer  the  two  together  would  supply 
100,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  committee  further 
propose  to  establish  a  storage  I'cservoir  on  the  slope  of 
the  mountain,  capable  of  containing  a  month's  supply 
of  water,  aud  also  a  smaller  one  at  a  much  higher 
level,  to  supply  the  portion  of  the  city  above  Sher- 
brooke-strcet.  The  capacity  of  the  pumping  maius 
wi'll  on  this  account  be  necessarily  increased.  Two 
new  ones  of  30in.,  aud  one  of  Itiin.  diameter,  will 
be  needed,  besides  a  Gin.  main,  to  distribute  the  water 
on  the  high  level.  TIio  whole  cost  of  the  proposed 
works  Is  estimated  at  a,(i82,972  dollars. 


LAND  AND  BUILDINa  SOCIETIES. 

Hanley  Freehold  Land  Society.— The  general 
annual  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  inst.  The  statement  of  accounts 
and  the  report  of  the  committee,  wliich  were  read  by 
the  secretary,  showed  that  the  subscriptions  of  mem- 
bers had  amounted  during  the  year  just  closed  to  the 
sum  of  £B32  13s.  ert.,  and  that  other  receipts  from 
incidental  sources  had  amounted  to  £39  18s.  6d.  There 
had  been  paid  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  land  at 
Upper  llanley  £27r>,  and  interest  £84  13s.  9d.,  while 
the  working  expenses  had  been  £22  16s.  3d. 

Hinckley.  —  The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Hinckley  and  South  Leicester  Permanent  Benefit 
Building  Society  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Hinckley, 
on  the  5th  inst.  From  the  annual  report  it  appeared 
that  115  new  shares  had  been  taken  up,  number  on  the 
books  (after  deducting  witlidrawals  and  paid-up 
shares)  being  322]-— a  clear  increase  of  53i  over  the 
previous  year.  Interest  amounting  to  £14  3s.  6d.  had 
been  paid  upon  shares  withdrawn,  leaving  to  the 
society  a  balance  of  profit  upon  such  shares  of  £14  3s.  6  J., 
arising  out  of  the  reverted  bonuses.  In  making  up 
the  accounts  the  directors  found,  after  making  a  .slight 
•addition  to  the  reserve  fund,  they  could  declare  a  divi- 
dend of  Is.  lid.  in  the  pound,  upon  all  .sums  standing 
to  the  credit  of  investing  members — a  larger  than  on 
any  previous  year.  It  appeared  the  receipts  for  the 
year,  including  a  balance  of  .£73  13s.  Id.  (at  the  com- 
mencement) amounted  to  £1347  Is.  Gd.  The  interest 
paid  upon  advanced  shares  was  £79  IBs.  lid.,  pre- 
miums £55  10s.,  reverted  bonuses  £24  15s.  5d.  The 
balance  of  profits  on  the  transactions  of  the  year,  all 
■expenses  being  deducted,  was  £124  15s.  6d. 

Stafford  Mutual  Investment  and  Building 
Society. — The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  so- 
ciety w,-is  held  in  the  Guildhall,  on  the  30th  ult. 
Alderman  Austin  presided.  The  Secretary  read  the 
report  of  the  directors,  and  the  annual  aceount.s, 
which  had  been  duly  audited,  and  also  a  general 
balance-sheet,  showing  a  balance  of  profit  amounting 
to  £3,102.  15s.  9d.  In  addition  to  receiving  compound 
interest  at  5  per  cent.,  each  unadvanced  original  share 
will  be  paid  a  bonus  of  £G.  10s.  a  share. 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE 
Carrying  away  Freehold  Property.— At  the 
Worship. street  Police  Court,  on  Tuesday,  the  London 
and  Suburban  Land  and  Building  Company  (Limited), 
by  their  secretary,  Mr.  Taylor,  came  before  Mr.  Hannay 
to  support  a  summons  taken  out  against  a  person 
named  Wilson,  chargmghim  with  wilful  and  malicious 
damage  to  freehold  property.  The  damage  complained 
of.  It  appeared  from  the  statement  of  the  prosecuting 
solicitor,  was  the  removal  by  the  defendant,  or  under 
his  direction,  of  a  quantity  of  gravel,  sand,  &c.,  from 
the  roadway  in  Glenarm-road,  South  Hackney,  where 
the  Company  have  an  estate.  Holes  were  left  in  the 
roadway,  and  the  pipes  of  gas  or  waterworks  were  left 
exposed.  The  solicitor  for  the  defence  showed  that 
the  defendant  was  a  freeholder  on  the  estate,  and  that 
it  was  a  common  practice  for  freeholders  to  remove 
sand  and  gravel.  It  was  admitted  by  the  witness  who 
dug  the  gravel  that  the  estate  was  dug  by  many  per- 
sons ;  aud  it  was  stated  that,  although  this  was  a 
roadway,  it  was  not  yet  dedicated  to  the  public.  Mr. 
Hannay  said  that  the  Act  did  not  extend  to  any  person 
who  had  a  reasou.able  belief  that  he  had  a  right  to  do 
the  thing  complained  of;  and  in  this  instance  it  was 
shown  to  be  a  common  practice.  The  summons  would 
be  dismissed,  but  in  any  future  case  on  the  estate  he 
should  convict. 

Proceedings  against  the  London  School 
Board. — Vice-Chancellor  Malins  recently  granted  an 
injunction  to  restrain  the  London  School  Board  from 
building  within  four  feet  of  a  dwelling-house,  whereby 
the  access  of  light  and  air  would  be  greatly'  impeded. 
On  behalf  of  the  School  Board  it  was  contended  that 
they  had  a  right  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a 
^choolhouse,  and  that  for  any  damage  which  might  be 
done  to  the  plaintiffs  interests  he  could  hereafter 
obtam  compensation.  His  Honour,  however,  declined 
to  admit  the  force  of  this  plea. 

Professor  Huxley's  Drain.— Broad  v.  Huxley-. 
--This  was  an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Malms,  before  the  Lords  Justices,  on  Tuesday  week.  The 
plaintiff  is  a  retired  tradesman  residing  at  No  12a 
Blenheim-terrace,  S.  John's-wood,  and  letting  a  por- 
tion of  his  house  in  lodgings,  and  the  defendant.  Pro- 
cessor Huxley,  is  the  owner  of  a  house  and  garden, 


Ko.  4,  Marlborough-placc,  to  the  rear  of,  and  adjoining 
on  the  south,  the  plaintilT's  house.  Professor  Huxley's 
premises  are  at  a  higher  level  than  the  plaintiff's 
house,  from  which  the  ground  slopes  upwards.  The 
pl.aintiff's  case  was  that  certain  improvements  which 
the  defend.ant  commenced  in  November  last,  and  which 
consisted  in  raising  tlio  general  level  of  his  garden  so 
as  to  form  a  croquet  lawn,  making  an  embankment  at 
the  rear  of  the  plaintiff's  house,  and  planting  it  with 
trees  and  draining  the  surface  water  from  his  garden 
into  a  cesspool  22ft.  from  the  plaintiff's  house,  had  had 
the  effect  of  darkening  the  plaintiff's  premises  and 
rendering  the  basement  of  his  house  so  damp  as  to  bo 
uninhabitable.  The  plaintiff's  bill  prayed  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  defendant  from  draining  his 
premises  so  as  to  cause  injury  to  the  plaintiff's  house, 
from  permitting  the  embankment  to  damage  the 
plaintiff's  party  wall,  and  from  allowing  the  trees 
thereon  to  darken  his  premises.  The  Vice-Chancellor 
was  of  opinion  th.at  the  plaintiff  had  not  made  out  his 
case,  and  dismissed  the  bill  with  costs.  The  plaintiff 
appealed.  Their  Lordships  agreed  with  the  \lcc- 
Chancellor's  view  of  the  evidence,  and  dismissed  the 
appeal  with  costs. 

The  New  Corn  Exchange  at  Cambridgf,. — The 
Attorney-General  (at  the  IIel.vtion  of  Frede- 
rick Bailey  and  Others)  v.'  the  May'or,  Alder- 
men, AND  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of  Cam- 
bridge.— This  was  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords 
from  the  order  of  the  Lords  Justices,  dissolving  an  in- 
junction granted  by  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon,  restrain- 
ing the  respondents  from  accepting  any  tender  or 
entering  into  any  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  pro- 
posed new  Corn  Exchange  for  the  borougli  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  from  applying  any  part  of  the  borough 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  such 
a  building.  The  question  turned  upon  the  construc- 
tion to  be  placed  upon  the  Cambridge  Corporation  Act 
(1860)  which  authorised  the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  "the  market-place"  of  the  borough  by 
the  Corporation,  and  the  point  involved  was  whetlier 
such  authority  extended  to  the  erection  of  a  new  Corn 
Exchange.  Their  Lordships  held  that  the  terms  of  the 
Act  were  sufBciently  wide  to  include  the  erection  of 
the  proposed  building,  and  dismissed  the  appeal  with 
costs,  thus  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  Lords 
Justices  in  favour  of  the  Corporation.  Judgment 
affirmed. 


UECENT  PATENTS    CONNECTED   WITH  THE 
BUILDING  TRADES. 

Includinci  Brich  and  Tile  Machines,  SricJts, 
Tiles,  Brnhi  Pipes,  and  House  Fittings,  Wann- 
ing, Veidilating,  &c. 

3542.  J.  A.  Forrest  and  W.  AY.  H.\yes,  Liverpool, 
"Water-closets." — Dated  2Gth  November,  1S72. 
Dispensing  with  the  air  chambers,  such  as  those  used 
in  ordinary  pan  and  valve  closets,  in  which  the  noxious 
gases  are  generated.  An  arrangement  to  ensure  a  per- 
fect clean.sing  after  each  operation,  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  return  draught  from  the  soil  pipe.  And, 
lastly,  an  improved  time  "\"alve  for  regulating  the  after 
supply  and  flushing. 

3557.  J.  J.  Bodmer  and  L.  R.  Bodmer,  London, 
"  Bricks,  blocks,  &c."— Dated  2Gth  November,  1872. 
These  improvements  consist  in  subjectmg  the  bricks, 

blocks,  or  other  articles  made  of  blast  furaaco  slag, 

with  or  without  admLxtures,  to  beat,  and  thereby 

burning  or  calcining  the  same. 

3570.  E.  Ensob,  Leicester,  "  Drying  bricks,  tiles,  &.C." 
Dated  27th  November,  1872. 

This  invention  consists  In  the  combination  of  a  num- 
ber of  drying  chambers  on  the  roof  of  annular  or  con- 
tinuous action  kiln,  the  said  chambers  being  supported 
on  brick  arches,  independent  of  the  kiln  itself  ;  these 
drying  chambers  receive  the  hot  air  from  those  com- 
partments of  the  kiln  which  contain  cooling  goods,  and 
consequently  the  otherwise  waste  heat  therefrom  is 
utilised. 

3574.  W.  Young,  London,  "  Furnaces,  grates,  &c."— 
Dated  28th  November,  1872. 

The  fuel  is  fed  or  raised  into  the  fire-place  by  means 
of  a  screw,  which  is  corrugated  on  both  sides,  in  order 
to  form  direct  passages  for  the  air  into  the  fire  on  each 
side  of  the  screw.  In  some  cases  the  grate  is  made  of 
fire  clay  enclosed  in  front,  except  at  the  opening  for  the 
screw  and  the  bottom  bars  of  the  grate. 
3589.  E.  BURSTOW,  Horsham,  Sussex,  "Window  sash 

fastener."— Dated  29th  November,  1872. 

The  novelty  of  this  invention  consists  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts  by  which  the  act  of  shutting  the  window 
causes  a  stud  on  the  outer  sash  to  come  in  contact  with 
and  lift  an  arm  on  the  inner  sash  by  which  a  bolt  is 
thrown  forward,  and  a  tumbler  falling  behind  it  pre- 
vents its  return,  and  the  sashes  .ire  thus  securely 
fastened  substantially  as  described  in  the  accompany- 
ing provisional  specification. 

3603.  A.  P.  Garrood,  London,  "  Furnaces  and  ovens 
for  baking."— Dated  30th  November,  1872. 
Furnaces  for  heating  ovens  and  other  purposes  are 
arranged  in  accordance  with  these  improvements,  so  as 
to  rotate  or  partially  rotate  -slithin  a  chamber  below 
the  oven,  the  grate  or  chamber  containing  the  fuel  being 
carried  by  a  central  hollow  axis,  through  which  the  air 
for  supporting  combustion  is  conducted.  The  weight 
of  the  furnace  is  balanced  by  a  weighted  arm,  the  fur- 
nace being  caused  to  rotate  by  means  of  a  toothed 
wheel  and  pinion,  or  by  other  suitable  mechanical 
means.    Ovens  .arranged  in  accordance  with  this  inven-  I 


'ion  are  supported  within  a  chamber  .above  the  furnace 
in  such  manner  as  to  leave  a  space  entirely  around, 
above,  and  below  it,  except  at  the  front  end,  where  the 
door  or  entrance  is  situated.  Tiio  beat  cml  products  of 
combustion  circulate  below,  around,  and  above  the 
oven,  finally  escaping  by  a  chimney  placed  In  the  roof 
or  arch  over  the  oven. 

 -O  
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Bridge  over  the  Neva  at  S.  Petersuurg. — 
The  competition  for  the  desic^ns  of  tho  Neva 
Bridge  at  S.  Petersburg  is  decided  ;  eighteen 
designs  were  sent  in.  Tho  Commission  have 
awarded  the  first  premium,  G,000  roubles,  to 
'•Westminster  ;  "  second  premium,  3,000  roubles, 
to  a  design  by  R.  M.  Ordish,  '•  Max  am  Eude  ;  " 
third  premium,  1,500  roubles,  to  "B.  S."  (a 
Russian). 

Glasgow  Institute  op  Architects. — A 
meeting  of  tho  Council  -ivas  hold  on  Friday,  tho 
13th  inst.,  Mr.  George  Boll,  president,  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Campbell  Douglas  intimated  that 
Blr.  John  J.  Stevenson,  amember  of  the  Institute, 
formerly  of  Gl.asgow,  now  residing  in  London, 
has  offered  throe  prizes  of  £10,  £7.  10s.,  and  £5 
for  tho  best  original  sets  of  drawings  from  actual 
measurement  of  ecclesiastical  or  secular  build- 
ings in  Scotland  erected  prior  to  the  eighteenth 
century — tho  competition  to  bo  limited  to  young 
men  in  the  offices  of  members  of  tho  Institute. 
On  tho  motion  of  the  President,  Mr.  Stevenson's 
offer  was  accepted,  and  tho  thanks  of  tho  Conncil 
were  given  him.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  formerly 
partner  with  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  Institute  Prizes. — In  our  report  last 
week  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Roy.al  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  ws  regret  that  our  reporter 
has  committed  several  mistakes  as  to  the  names 
of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  prizes,  &c.,  were 
awarded.  To  rectify  these  errors  we  give  a 
copy  of  tho  official  list  -.—Royal  Gold  Medal  : 
Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt.  ><oane  Medallion  : 
Mr.  W.  Frame ;  Medals  of  jMerit  to  Messrs. 
F.  C.  Deshon  and  J.  H.  Eastwood.  Institute 
Silver  Medal  for  Measured  Drawinqs  (with  o 
guineas)  :  Jlr.  A.  H.  Kersey ;  Medals  of  Merit  to 
Messrs.  Thomas  Garrett  and  Arthur  Hill. 
Piujin  Tiavetling  Stvdentship  :  Jlr.  Aston  Webb  ; 
Medals  of  Merit  to  Messrs.  Philip  J.  JIarvin  and 
R.  C.  Page ;  Honourable  Mention  to  Messrs. 
J.  Garrard  and  Walter  L.  Spiers;  also  a  Medal 
of  Merit  to  Mr.  Alfred  Jowers,  for  his  essay. — In 
reference  to  the  same  report  Mr.  William  Frame 
writes  : — "Will  you  please  correct  a  slight  error 
that  appeared  in  your  last  week's  paper  ?  I  am 
not  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Burges,  but  was  formerly  one 
of  his  assistants.  For  the  past  ten  months  I  have 
not  been  engaged  in  his  office." 

_  Street-sweeping  in  Paris.— A  French  paper 
gives  tho  following  particulars  regarding  street- 
sweeping  in  Paris.  A  superficies  of  11,320,000 
metres  to  be  swept  daily,  at  a  yearly  cost  in  labour 
of  2n5fr.  per  metre.  3,.550  persons  are  employed 
in  this  v.'ork,  among  whom  are  1,750  women,  w'tio 
receive  Ifr.  2Sc.  a  day.  The  day's  work  begins 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  summer  and  at  four  o'clock 
in  winter,  and  ends  at  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  the 
half-day  ends  at  ten  o'clock.  The  sweepers  work 
in  brigades.  Forty-one  of  these,  each  composed 
of  a  chief  and  thirty  men,  work  for  a  whole  day, 
and  seventy  more,  each  composed  of  a  chief  and 
twelve  sweepers,  are  employed  for  half  the  day 

Discovery  of  Ancient  Water-courses  at. 
Winchester, — An  interesting  discovery  has  been 
made  in  the  lower  parts  of  tho  High-street  Win- 
chester, on  the  site  of  the  City  Arms  Inn,  which  is 
being  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  Stopher. 
In  the  excavation  for  foundaticns,  two  long  water- 
courses have  been  disL-overed.  These  are,  un- 
doubtedly, of  great  antiquity,  being  constructed  of 
massive  oak  planks,  about  2ft.  high,  the  bottom 
being  also  oak,  and  the  covering  slabs  too,  these 
latter,  from  their  mortises  and  "tenons  and  other 
marks  of  carpentry,  being  evidently  brought  from 
old  buildings  at  the  time,  for  coverings  of  the  chan- 
nel, which  is  nearly  3ft.  over.  The  direction  in 
which  they  run  is  south-west,  and  it  is  somewhat 
interesting  to  know  from  competent  authority  that 
although  the  surface  level  of  the  existing  water- 
course a  few  feet  to  the  east  of  these  ancient  aque- 
ducts is  6ft.  higher  than  the  latter,  yet  that  these 
wooden  troughs  have  ample  fall  to  carry  water  off 
into  the  "Old  Barge  "  River,  constructed  n  early 
700  years  ago  by  Bishop  Do  Lucy,  when  he  made 
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tho  reservoir  at  AlroBford,  nnd  tho  pystem  of  na- 
vigation to  Southampton,  tho  "  royalty  "  ou  which 
ho  and  his  episcopal  Buooossors  have  ovor  since 
onjoyod.  Various  surmisos  have  boon  madn  as  to 
tho  af(o  and  uso  of  those  oakon  Avater-coursos. 
S.  Etliolwokl,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  a  native 
■vvithHll  constructed  various  wator-courscs  in  tho 
lower  part  of  tlie  city  during  his  episcopate,  in- 
clusive of  the  Lock  Burn  in  the  Close,  and  prob- 
ably th"?so  acquoducts  just  uncovorod  formed 
part  of  his  system  of  water-supply  to  tho  conven- 
tual, monastic,  or  royal  establishments  surround- 
ing his  Cathedral,  in  tho  crypt  of  which  ho 
was  buried,  and  through  which  a  brook  of  water 
runs  to  this  day.  Probably  those  are  of  his  time, 
and  thus  approach  an  age  of  000  years. 

The  Fire  at  the  Alexandra  Palace. — The 
architects  of  tho  Alexandra  Palaco,  Messrs.  Mee- 
son  and  Johnson,  have  published  a  defence,  show- 
ing that  tho  palace  was  pi-ovided  with  a  connec- 
tion with  the  now  river  reservoir,  pumping 
engine,  pipes,  hydro nts,jhose,  fire-engines,  buckets, 
.ind  cisterns,  and  that  the  cisterns  were  full  at 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fire.  But  all 
these  provisions  wore  inapplicable,  because  water 
could  not  be  thrown  on  the  dome,  where  tho  fire 
broke  out.  Tho  architects  say,  "Had  the  fire 
originated  in  any  probable  place  of  ignition,  it 
■would  have  been  immediately  extinguished."  The 
same  thing  wo  suppose  might  be  said  if  any  other 
lire  that  ever  happened.  In  this  instance,  the 
dome  oiKiht  to  have  been  considered  a  "  probable 
place  of  ignition."  The  terrible  rapidity  with 
which  the  flames  communicated  themselves  from 
it  to  main  body  of  the  building  should  have 
been  anticipated,  and  in  some  degree  guarded 
against.  If  Messrs.  Meeson  and  Johnson  really 
believe  it  to  have  been  impossible  to  protect  the 
dome  from  fire,  we  seriously  advise  the  omission 
of  that  feature  from  any  intended  restoration  of 
the  building. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — Last  night  an  in- 
teresting paper  was  read  by  the  Rector  of  Strath- 
fleldsaye,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Joyce,  F.S.A.,  containing 
an  account  of  further  discoveries  at  Silchester. 
The  excavations  on  this  interesting  site  have  been 
conducted  with  a  thoroughness  creditable  to  all, 
and  especially  to  his  ©race  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Mr.  Joyce,  as  an  accomplished  draughts- 
man and  able  antiquary,  has  done  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  Roman  archasology  in  this  country. 

New  Town-Hall  for  Middlesbrough. — At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Middlesbrough  Town 
Council  tho  report  of  the  Public  Buildings  Com- 
mittee was  passed,  recommending  the  council  to 
vote  for  plans  for  a  building  to  be  constructed  on 
this  site  to  contain: — Town-hall,  corporation 
building  courts,  council-room,  two  committee- 
rooms,  town  clerk's  ofHces,  borough  surveyors 
offices,  boroirgh  accountant's  offices.  Police- 
court,  with  retiring-room  and  offices,  attorneys' 
rooms,  witnesses'  rooms,  offices  for  police  and  12 
cells,  drill-ground,  or  court  ;  free  library  and 
committee-room,  school  board  meeting-room  and 
ofQces.  The  subject  of  obtaining  a  design  for  the 
buildings  was  fully  considered,  and  two  proposi- 
tions were  made,  the  one  that  Mr.  Waterhouse,  or 
some  other  eminent  architect,  be  alone  asked  for 
a  design ;  the  other  that  designs  be  asked  for  in 
competition,  a  prize  being  given  for  the  best,  the 
result  being  that  the  majority  were  in  favour  of 
the  former  proposition  by  4  to  3. 

Railways  in  Europe. — There  are  18,100  miles 
of  railway  in  Europe,  which  have  cost  a  sum  total 
of  about  £530,000,000,  and  are  apportioned  as 
follows:  United  Kingdom,  7,670  miles,  costing 
about  £330,(525,000;  France,  2,519  miles, 
£80,000,000;  Prussia,  2,370  miles,  £33,125,000  ; 
Germany  (various  states),  2,175  miles,  £31,250,000; 
Austria,  1,4:90  miles,  £18,750,000;  Russia,  712 
miles,  £4,375,000  ;  Belgiimi,  oGO  miles, 
£12,502,250;  Italy  and  other  states,  GIO  miles, 
£4,375,000. 


It  is  understood  that  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
acting  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Anderson, 
architect,  Edinburgh,  has  resolved  to  remove  the 
bclfi-y  from  the  tower  of  Jedburgh  Abbey,  for  the 
safety  of  that  part  of  the  building,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  buttresses  will  be  put  up  to  support  the 
north  wall  of  the  tower.  The  octagonal  part  of 
the  belfry  is  of  a  much  earlier  style  of  architecture 
than  the  greater  portion  of  the  tower,  and  seems 
not  to  occupy  its  original  position. 

In  refei-ence  to  the  New  Town  Hall,  Bolton,  we 
are  asked  to  correct  an  error  in  the  description  of 
this  hall  given  in  our  issue  of  the  (ith  instant. 
It  was  then  stated  that  Mr.  Woodhouse,  architect,  of 
Bolton,  had  acted  as  (pumtity  surveijor,  as  well  as 
resident  architect.  The  facts  are  that  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Son  were  the  quantity  surveyors  for 
contract  B,  which  included  tlie  principal  stories, 
roof,  &c.  The  quantities  for  the  basement  story, 
for  the  joinery  and  other  internal  finishings, 
plastering,  painting,  &c.,  were  taken  out  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Barrow. 

A  new  lecture-hall  has  been  opened  in  connection 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Cardiff.  The  build- 
ing was  designed  by  Mr.  P.  Wliyte.  and  erected  by 
Mr.  Shepton,  builder,  at  a  cost  of  £1,000. 


CHIPS. 

The  Institute  Dinner  will  (as  previously  an- 
nounced) take  place  to-morrow  (Saturday)  evening 
at  Willis's  Rooms,  S.  James's,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
B.A.,  President  of  the  Institute,  in  the  chaur.  We 
believe  that  several  distinguished  guests  are  ex- 
pected. We  shall  give  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
in  our  next. 

The  new  buildings  for  the  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  at  South  Kensington,  have  been 
commenced,  and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Baker, 
have  arranged  to  complete  them  within  three 
years. 


"WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Oldham.  —  Tho  stonemasons'  strike  at  Oldham, 
which  had  continued  for  several  weeks,  is  now  at  an 
end.  The  men  sought  for  an  advance  of  3g.  per  week, 
making  a  total  of  .333.  The  masters  offered  Is.  6d.  per 
week  now  and  a  further  advance  of  Is.  6d.  In  August 
next.  At  a  meeting  held  on  Thursday  week  the  opera- 
tives agreed  to  tlie  terms  proposed  by  the  masters. 

LONDON. — A  large  meeting  of  master  builders  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  was  held  last  week  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  London,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  forming  a  new  association  to  resist  the 
men's  demands  for  an  additional  halfpenny  per  hour. 
Mr.  Hannen  presided.  Some  of  the  employers  urged 
that  any  partial  strike  should  be  met  by  a  general  lock- 
out throughout  the  country.  It  was  resolved  to  hold 
another  meeting  in  about  a  fortnight.  Meanwhile 
several  meetings  of  the  men  will  be  held. 

Leicester.— The  bricklayers'  labourers  at  Leicester 
are  agitating  for  an  advance  of  |d.  per  hour,  and 
threaten  to  strike  if  it  be  not  conceded.  The  masters, 
however,  strongly  resist  the  demand. 

London.— On  Tuesday  night  an  aggregate  meeting 
of  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of  London,  including 
both  society  and  non-society  men,  was  held  at  S. 
James's  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  report 
from  the  Advance  of  Wages  Movement  Committee, 
and  of  deciding  upon  the  final  steps  to  be  adopted  by 
the  trade  in  reference  to  the  memorial  now  before  the 
Master  Builders'  Association,  claiming  an  immediate 
advance  of  ^d.  per  hour  on  the  existing  rate  of  wages, 
or  from  S^d.'to  9d.  per  hour.    The  Chairman,  in  open- 
ing the  proceedings,  said  it  was  generally  admitted 
throughout  the  trade  that  the  settlement  of  last  year's 
dispute  was  very  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  the  main 
point  of  the  memorial  then  sent  in,  for  9d.  per  hour, 
had  not  been  conceded.    Since  that  period  the  prices  of 
all  the  necessaries  of  Ufe  -food,  clothing,  fuel,  and 
house-rent  -had  still  further  increased,  and  the  trade 
thought  they  were  fully  justified  in  consequence  in 
seeking  at  the  present  time  to  obtain  the  extra  ^d.  per 
hour  refused  last  year,  and  which  would  make  the 
wages  9d.  per  hour.    The  trade  was  now  called  to- 
gether to  finally  decide  whether  they  would  accept  the 
offer  made  by  tho  Masters'  Committee  to  pay  9d.  per 
hour  on  the  1st  of  March,  1874,  coupled  with  the 
abolition  of  the  rule  relating  to  extra  payment  for 
overtime,  and  the  alteration  of  the  hour  for  leaving 
work  ou  the  Saturday  from  12  until  1  o'clock,  and 
whether  they  would  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  memorial 
sent  in  last  March  for  the  immediate  advance  of  id. 
per  hour.    He,  for  one,  was  not  prepared  to  give  up 
the  great  boon  of  leaving  work  at  12  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day.   He  was  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  extra  pay 
for  overtime.    But  he  was  prepared  to  do  his  utmost 
to  obtain  the  -id.  per  hour  advance.    He  hoped  by  their 
decision  that  evening  the  trade  at  large  would  show 
they  agreed  with  him  in  his  opinion.    He  concluded  by 
requesting  that  a  fair  hearing  should  be  given  to  any 
man  who  might  feel  inclined  to  support  the  offer  of  the 
employers,  if  there  was  such  a  man  at  the  meeting, 
Mr.  Charles  Matkin,  the  secretary,  then  read  a  copy  of 
the  memorial  sent  to  the  Master  Builders'  Association, 
requesting  an  immediate  advance  in  wages  to  the  ex 
tent  of  ^d.  per  hour,  and  a  revision  of  the  code  of 
working"  rules  ;  also  expressmg  the  willingness  and 
desire  of  the  committee  of  the  men  to  appoint  a  depu- 
tation to  meet  an  equal  number  of  employers  to  dis- 
cuss the  terms  of  the  memorial  in  an  amicable  manner. 
He  also  read  the  reply  of  the  Employers'  'committee, 
positively  refusing  to  concede  the  -Jd.  advance  this 
year,  or  to  receive  any  deputation  from  the  men  on  the 
question,  but  offering  to  give  the  extra  id.  per  hour  in 
March,  1874,  coupled  with  the  conditiou  that  from  the 
same  date  the  existing  rule  for  extra  payment  for  over- 
time should  be  abolished,  and  that  1  o'clock  should  be 
the  hour  for  leaving  work  on  Saturdays  instead  of  12 
o'clock  as  at  present.    Mr.  Davis  then  moved  the  first 


resolution  as  follows  :  — "  That  this  meeting  of  carpen- 
ters and  joiners  of  London,  after  hearing  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  Committee  of  the  Kmployers  and 
the  Advance  of  Wages  Conmilttce,  In  refen'ncc  to  our 
memorial  for  an  advance  of  Jd.  per  liour  on  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  wages.  Is  of  opinion  that  we  cannot  accept 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Master  Builders'  Association, 
Including  the  alteration  of  the  overtime  clause  and  the 
reverting  to  1  o'clock  as  the  hour  for  leaving  work  on 
Saturday,  considering  such  terms  d«gradlng  to  us  as 
workmen  ;  and  we  cannot  entertain  the  Idea  of  giving 
up  what  we  struggled  so  hard  to  obtain  last  year."  He 
supported  the  I'csolutifin  In  a  speech  of  some  length, 
contending  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money 
they  received  as  wages  had  decreased  at  least  25  or  30 
per  cent,  within  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  Tllley  nccondcd 
the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimousl}',  followed 
by  great  cheering.  Mr.  Crook  then  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution  :  -"  That  this  meeting,  while  viewing 
with  regret  the  unwillingness  of  our  employers  to 
meet  us  in  conference,  as  requested  by  our  committee, 
to  effect  an  amicable  arrangement  of  our  claims,  are 
still  desirous  to  avoid  a  struggle;  therefore  we  are  yet 
prepared  to  meet  by  a  deputation,  consisting  of  ;imy 
number  that  maybe  mutually  agreed  on,  and  In  the 
event  of  our  employers  still  refusing  to  meet  us,  our 
committee  is  empowered  to  take  action  to  enforce  tho 
claim  of  our  memorial  ou  the  first  Saturday  In  August." 
He  was  not  a  strike  advocate  ;  ho  would  avoid  a  strike 
If  possible  ;  but  if  the  employers  would  not  meet  them 
in  conference,  then  the  strike  must  and  would  assuredly 
occur.  Mr.  Wright  seconded  the  resolution.  Mr. 
Upshall  'moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That  if  the  em- 
ployers concede  the  9d.  per  hour  unconditionally  in 
March,  1874,  such  offer  be  accepted  by  the  committee." 
Mr.  Graham  seconded  the  amendment,  whi -h  was 
negatived  by  an  overwhelming  majority  amid  loud 
cheers.  Some  objections  were  raised  that  tlie  time 
specified  for  taking  action  on  the  resolution  was  too 
late  in  the  season,  but  on  the  vote  being  taken  the  re- 
solution as  proposed  was  adopted  almost  un.animously, 
followed  by  loud  and  long-continued  cheering. 


ASHTON  &  GREEN, 
Slate,  Iron,  and  Marble  Merchants,  and  Quarry  Agentfl.— Roofing 
Slates — Bangor,  Blue,  Red,  or  G-reon,  Blue  I'ortmadoc  and  Whitl:inU 
Abbey  Green,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  same  jwi 
Bangor,  and  uniformity  of  cleavage  equal). 

Prices  on  IVharf  in  London. 

21  by  12        22  by  12        20  by  10        18  by  10  18  by  9 

37rs.  6d.        332s.  6d.        'i-'iis.  6d.         215s.  I92«.  6d. 

)6  by  10       16  by  8       14  by  10       14  by  8  12  by  » 

1928.  6d.          14os.             irOs.          117s.  6d.  6?s.  6d. 

Per  m  of  1,200  Slates.  Marble  and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimney 
Pieces,  Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Builderr-" 
Ironmongery.  A.  &  G.'s  Special  K«d  Ridge  TUcs.  Large  Show  of 
all  Goods  at  H  and  15,  Bury-street,  S.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C. 
Drawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accompanying  trade  card. 


TENDERS. 

Beds. — For  new  roof  and  fittings  to  stables  at  Milton 
Ernest  Hall,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Bagnall.  Mr.  John  Ush^r, 
architect. 

Freshwater   £G(17    0  0 

Cmivin    58.5   0  0 

Hull   559    0  0 

Foster   510   0  0 

Carter  (accepted)   478  17  0 

Bucks.— For  re-seating,  &c.,at  the  Union  Chapel,  High 
Wycombe,  Bucks.    Mr  Arthur  Vernon,  architect. 

Pierce  £499   0  0 

Cooper   33a   0  0 

Locley    3li9   0  0 

Spicer  (accepted)   265   0  0 

Kentish  Town.— For  manager's  house  and  stabling 
&c.,  at  Messrs.  John  Brinsmead  and  Sons'  Pianoforte  Ma- 
nufactory (second  contract).  Mr.  Charles  E.  Evans,  archi- 
tect. 

lierised  Estimate. 
Manley  and  Rogers  (accepted)  £1,500   0  0 

London. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  "  Du'eie  of 
York,"  Homeriou.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect,  16,  Bess- 
borough-street  Pimlico. 

Brindle   £680   0  0 

Shurmur    644   0  0 

Taylor   477    0  0 

Hocldey  (accepted)   470   0  0 

London. — For  repairs,  <fcc.,  at  "Compasses,"  Ebury- 
street,  Pimlico.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect,  16,  bessborough- 
street,  Pimlico. 

Shurmur  £171   0  0 

Brindle    166    0  0 

Taylor   15:5   0  0 

Hockley  (accepted)    140   U  0 

South  Wales. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
rectory  house,  stables,  &c.,  and  new  labourer's  cottage, 
Llanguinder,  South  Wales.  Mr.  Andrew  Edwards,  archi- 
tect, 13,  York-buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Watkins  (accepted)   £425   0  0 

Suffolk  —For  Church  Cottage,  Yaxley.  Mr.  E.  Bays, 
architect,  27,  Villiers-stieet,  Strand,  W.C,  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Day  £055   0  0 

Grrimwood   625   0  0 

Taylor   568   0  U 

YoRKS.— For  an  80qr.  malt  kiln  at  Beverley  Station,  foJ 
Mr.  Wm.  Glossop.    Mr.  Robert  Clamp,  architect,  Hull. 
Excavator,  Bricklui/ei;  and  Plasterer. 

Evington   £1.«94  10  0 

Suddaby   l.^liS   0  0 

Barrett   '^M-'   "  " 

Berry    l."""   <*  " 

Pape    1.5"5   0  0 

Dalton  (accepted)   1,434  16  6 

Slater. 

Dauber   £255   6  0 

Wylde  (accepted)    280  17  6 
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LONDON,  FRIDAY,  JUNE  27,  1873. 


THE  PRESENT  SUSPENSION  OF  TOWN- 
IMPROVEMENTS  AND  WATER  AND 
GAS  SUPPLY. 


THE  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  when  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  produced  a 
profound  impression  by  the  manner  in  which, 
upon  one  occasion,  he  urged  upon  his  con- 
stituents the  supreme  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  municipal  rights  and  privileges  of 
this  country.  More  than  twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  Lord  Hatherley  endeavoured  to 
arouse  a  defensive  spirit  on  the  part  of  local 
governing  bodies  to  check  the  aggressive  ten- 
dencies of  the  central  controlling  authorities, 
who,  both  in  name  and  in  fact,  have  been 
quietly  establishing  an  entirely  novel  estate 
in  the  body  politic  of  this  country,  under  the 
loose,  popular  term  of  "the  Government," 
which  "  Government,"  in  reality,  consists  of 
a  small  number  of  irresponsible,  permanent 
officials.    Their  aggression  has  been  steadily 

{)rogre6sing  since  the  time  when  Lord  Hather- 
ey  spoke,  until,  at  length,  their  foot  has  been 

firessed  too  completely  upon  the  neck  of  the 
ocal  municipal  authorities,  and  resistance  can 
no  longer  be  postponed. 

An  organisation  for  the  protection  of  the 
privileges  and  prerogatives  of  corporations, 
and  other  local  governing  bodies,  has  been 
established,  called  the  "Municipal  Corpora- 
tions Association,"  of  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  York  is  the  President ;  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  the  Treasurer  ;  and  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Manchester,  the  Secretary.   To  the  general 
public  the   objects  of  this  organisation  are 
only  associated  with  the  recent  banquet  given 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  his  provin- 
cial colleagues.    To  nine-tenths  of  the  build- 
ing community,  whose  interests  are  specially 
involved,  it  may  be  information  to  state  that 
the    "Municipal   Corporations  Association" 
has  been  formed  because  the  carrying  out  of 
any  proposed  town-improvements — the  prohi- 
bition of  any  "  gigantic,  or  other  nuisance  "  ; 
the  improvement  of  rivers,  lands,  or  build- 
ings ;  the  formation  of  new  water-works  or 
gas-works  by  public  governing  bodies,  are,  at 
this  moment,  virtually  suspended  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  bjr  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  metropolitan  area  is  excepted. 

This  monstrous  legislative  blunder,  or 
worse,  is  called  the  "  Municipal  Corporations 
(Borough  Funds)  Act,"  35  and  36  Yict.,  c.  91, 
and  was  passed  in  August  last  year. 

The  Act  was  introduced  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  eases  corresponding  to  one  which 
occurred  at  Sheffield.  In  July,  1869,  the 
Sheffield  Water- Works  Company,  incorpo- 
rated by  Act  of  Parliament  fat  that  time  sup- 
plying the  greater  part  of  the  town  with 
water),  were  required  by  the  Corporation  of 
Sheffield  to  establish  a  constant,  instead  of  an 
intermittent,  supply  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  Corporation,  under  the  Com- 
pany's Act,  had  powers  to  inforce  that  con- 
dition. The  Company  assented,  but  made 
new  regulations  for  their  customers  so  onerous 
that  the  Corporation  opposed  them,  efifectually, 
before  the  justices.  The  Company  then  pro- 
moted a  new  BiU,  which  the  Corporation 
opposed,  and  it  was  withdrawn.  Between 
£2,000  and  £3,000  expenses  were  incurred  in 
the  opposition  to  the  Company  before  the 
justices  and  in  Parliament,  which  the  Cor  • 
poration  paid  out  of  a  Borough-rate.  There- 
upon, two  directors  of  the  Company,  being 
ratepayers,  successfully  prosecuted  an  action 
against  the  Corporation  for  misapplication  of 
the  borough  funds,  and  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  had  to  pay  the  whole 
of  the  costs  incurred  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
There  was  yet  another  dilemma  for  the  Cor- 


poration. They  promoted  a  Water-Works 
Bill  of  their  own,  which  had  to  be  withdrawn 
in  consequence  of  an  injunction  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery  against  the  application  of 
their  Corporate  funds  for  its  promotion. 

In  the  adverse  decision,  it  was  admitted 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Corporation  was 
meritorious,  in  the  true  interests  of  the 
borough,  and  they  were  not  to  blame  ;  but,  as 
the  expenses  had  been  paid  out  of  a  borough- 
rate,  and  not  out  of  a  surplus  fund  (although 
for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
boroug  h),  such  payments  did  not  come  within 
the  terms  of  sec.  92  of  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations Act  (5  and  6  William  lY.  c.  76), 
which  provides  for  the  payment  oi  expenses 
necessarily  incurved  by  Corporations. 

To  meet  the  difficulties  presented  by  this 
case,  a  Bill  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Leeman,  M.P. 
for  York,  with  the  intention  of  protecting  the 
members  of  Town  Councils,  Boards  of  Health, 
Local  Boards,  Commissioners  and  Trustees  for 
Paving,  lighting,  and  Cleansing,  by  gmng 
them  extended  powers  to  apply  the  corporate 
funds  under  their  control.  This  Bill  is  now, 
through  the  perversion  of  Parliament,  the  Act 
which  has  aroused  the  municipal  mind. 

With  a  startling  audacity  that  must  surprise 
even  the  framers  of  the  provision,  this  Borough 
Funds  Act  makes  a  clean,  unconscionable 
sweep  of  such  questions  as  those  raised  at 
Sheffield,  by  enacting  "  That  nothing  m  this 
Act  contained  shall  authorise  any  governing 
body  to  promote  any  Bill  in  Parliament  for 
the  establishment  of  any  gas  or  water  works 
to  compete  with  any  existing  gas  or  water 
company  established  under  any  Act  of  Par- 
liament!" Such  a  thoroughgoing  clause  as 
this  must  be  read  with  amazement !  Is  the 
London  water  so  pure— the  Edinburgh  water 
so  plentiful  ?  Are  the  hundreds  of  towns  in 
Great  Britain  as  near  perfection  in  their  water- 
supply  as  Glasgow,  with  its  sparkling  stream 
from  Loch  Katrine  ?  Are  there  no  towns  pay- 
ing an  exorbitant  price  for  bad  gas  ?— no  pri- 
vate gas  companies  reaping  enormous  profits 
through  evading  the  restrictions  in  their  Acts 
as  to  the  percentage  of  profit  upon  their 
capital,  by  payments  of  "bonuses"  to  their 
shareholders?  Have  the  supplies  of  water 
and  gas  fallen  into  such  good  hands  that  the 
time  has  come  for  endorsing  their  labours  m 
the  imperial  statutes  ?  Where  is  the  sanitary 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  and  where  is  the  limit 
to  the  parliamentary  influence  of  the  great 
water  and  gas  companies  ? 

The  public  voice  will  be  in  most  entire 
accord  with  the  opinions  expressed  upon  this 
o-as  and  water  clause  by  the  Corporation  of 
Leeds.  They  say  that  it  "is  as  unjustifiable 
as  it  is  believed  to  be  unprecedented  in  legis- 
lation." "It  is  calculated  in  some  instances 
to  create  or  perpetuate  an  injurious  and  inde- 
fensible monopoly  ;  and  to  deprive  governing 
bodies,  even  when  the  sanction  of  the  Government 
is  given,  of  possibly  the  only  means  by  which 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  whom  they 
represent  can  be  protected,  or  by  which  a  due 
compliance  with  the  Parliamentary  obligations 
imposed  on  existing  gas  and  water  companies 
can  be  enforced."  The  phrase  in  the  above 
quotation  from  the  Leeds  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  Act— even  when  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  is  given"— is  one 
that  clearly  shows,  as  before  remarked,  that 
both  in  name  and  in  fact,  a  silent  revolution 
in  the  management  of  our  public  afi'airs  has 
been  accomplished.  The  climax  of  this  revo- 
lution has  been  reached  in  the  Borough  Funds 
Act.  Before  showing  what  this  new  Act  will 
do,  it  is  worth  while  to  first  consider  what  has 
been  accomplished  without  it. 

During  the  last  few  years  all  the  leading 
towns  have  been  successfully  carrying  out 
street  and  other  town  improvements,  under 
special  Acts  of  Parliament.  Bristol  has  done 
a  great  work  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
Yictoria-street  from  the  railway  station  to  the 
centre  of  the  city ;  Derby  has  its  Irongate  im- 
provements ;  Manchester  and  Salf  ord  are  each 
carrying  grand  thoroughfares  over  the  sites  of 


wretched  property;  Bradford  has  been  re- 
modelled and  provided  with  a  new  Market- 
house  ;  in  the  new  Boar-lane  and  New  Briggate,- 
Leeds  has  principal  thoroughfares  already, 
made :  whUe  throughout  the  town,  there  are- 
numerous  street  improvements  in  progress,.. 
as  well  as  a  new  town  bridge.  Newcastle  has  - 
constructed  new  water-works,  and  pulled/ 
down  old  property  to  form  a  continuaition  of 
Grainger-street  to  the  Central  Railway  Station  :: 
Edinburgh  has  cleared  away  acres  of  foul 
closes  and  wynds  to  render  the  Old  Totto  %■ 
fitting  and  clean  counterpart  to  the  NeT.- 
Dundee  has  doomed  its  dens,  improved  its- 
street-levels,  and  provided  a  Public  Park  ;.- 
wlule  Aberdeen  has  emulated  the  few  larger- 
towns  in  the  completeness  of  its  water-eupply.- 
The  diverse  improvements  enumerated  m. 
these,  as  well  as  similar  works  in  other  towns,, 
were  projected  and  undertaken  by  the  several/ 
municipal  authorities  before  the  passing  oi  the- 
Borough  Funds  Act. 

Last  year  the  Corporation  of  Nottinghara 
were  prepared  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the- 
towns  mentioned.    They  considered  it  bad> 
become  urgently  necessary  that  they  should 
apply  to  Parliament  for  a  Bill  enabling  thena. 
to   compel  persons  buUding  in  a  rapidly- 
extending  part  of  the  borough  to  fix  the  ■ 
levels  of  their  buildings  above  the  flood-line, 
of  the  river  Trent.    They  also  considered  it 
desirable  to  secure  Parliamentary  powers  to> 
lay  out,  maintain,  and  provide  for  the  use  oi 
large  spaces  of  ground  in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  allotted,  in  loose  terms,  under  a  Local 
Inclosure  Act,  for  Public  Recreation  Grounds. 
They  further  desiied  the  power  to  clear  away 
a  number  of  courts  and  alleys—"  hot-beds  of 
zymotic  disease"— wherein,  although  the  most 
ordinary  sanitary  provisions  were  wanting,  no< 
power  existed  to  compel  the  owners  t®  adopt 
them.    Besides  these  three,  there  were  other- 


powers  required  of  more  or  less  importance, 
afi'ecting  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  • 
inhabitants  of  Nottingham.  These,  it  will  be 
seen,  were  matters  of  every-day  occurrence,, 
common  to  all  large  towns  in  some  particulars,, 
and  requiring  no  special  legislation  apart  froK> 
that  pre-viously  granted  in  similar  cases.  They 
were,  also,  absolutely  necessary  works. 

But  before  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham- 
applied  for   their    Improvement  BiU,  the 
Borough  Funds  Act  had  been  pushed  through-. 
Parliament,  and  the  Corporation  found  them- 
selves not  the  masters,  but  the  veriest  puppets^ 
of  the  situation.    Before  incurring  any  ex- 
pense in  the  promotion  of  such  a  Bill  as  they 
desired,  they  were  required  to  fulfil  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Borough  Funds  Act.    In  the 
first  place,  the  Act  requires  that  no  expense 
shall  be  incurred  in  promoting  or  opposing  a 
Bill  in  Parliament,  except  -with  the  approval 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  respect  o-f 
matters  within  its  jurisdiction,  or  the  ap- 
proval of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal 
Secretaries  of  State  in  respect  of  other  mat-  • 
ters.    In  either  case  these  "Government' 
authorities  have  power  to  direct  a  local  in- 
quiry to  be  held  (at  the  cost  of  the  persons- 
making  an  application  under  the  Act)  by  any 
person  or  persons  whom  they  may  choose  to 
nominate  ;  and  these,  or  other  nominated  per- 
sons, have  the  further  power  to  examine  and. 
allow  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incurred- 
under  the  pro-visions  of  the  Act  before  the-- 
same  can  be  paid. 

The  Act  further  requires  that  the  consent 
of  the  owners  and  ratepayers  of  the  district 
shall  be  obtained  by  means  of  polling,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  Local  Government 
Act  (1858)  for  the  adoption  of  that  Act,  befor(> 
the  costs  of  promoting  or  opposing  any  Bill  in. 
Parliament  can  be  paid  out  of  the  borough 
funds  or  rates.  The  Council  of  any  Muni- 
cipal Borough,  the  Board  of  Health,  Local 
Board,  Improvement,  Paving,  and  Lighting- 
Commissioners,  or  Trustees,  are  required,  os . 
their  part,  to  carry  a  resolution  at  a>  special 
meeting,  bv  an  absolute  majority  of  thebc 
governing  "body,  in  favour  of  opposing, 
or  promoting    any    Bill    in    Parliojnent ; , 
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and,  fiu'thcr,  to  coolirin,  by  an  absolute  ma- 
lority,  at  a  second  special  meetinj^,  to  be  held 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  BiU  in  ques- 
tion has  been  deposited  in  Parliament,  before 
they  can  proceed  to  incur  any  costs  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  "even  when  the  sanction 
of  the  Government,"  and  the  consent  of  the 
owners  and  ratepayers,  have  been  obtained. 

Without  stopping  to  disentangle  these  com- 
plicated provisions— which  really  seem  to  have 
the  paradoxical  ofiect  of  incurring  costs  whUe 
avoiding  them — we  may  proceed  to  record  the 
best  practical  comment  upon  the  act,  which  is 
this  fact:   the  Corporation  of  Nottingham 
found  its  provisions  utterly  impracticable  in 
theii'  case ;  all  the  leading  Corporations  are 
endorsing  their  views,  and  public  works  are 
stopped.    Considerably  too  late,  the  Corpora 
tions  are  preparing  to  reclaim  their  preroga 
tives  and  privileges,  and  ought,  by  this  time, 
to  be  conscious  of  the  blame  they  have  in- 
curred by  allowing  their  duties  to  be  en- 
croached upon.    At  the  same  time,  while  they 
are  _  only  preparing,  the  public  is  suffering. 
Sanitary  progress,  public  health  and  conve- 
nience, the  improvement  of  miserable  locali- 
ties, the  construction  of  gas-works,  water- 
works,  bridges,    thoroughfares,  recreation- 
grounds,  and  the  adornment  of  streets  and 
public   places,  are  not  only  brought  to  a 
deplorable  dead-lock ;  but  they  are  left  to  the 
energy  of  those  who  may  take  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  obtain  private  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  their  own,  and  not  the  public, 
-welfare.    No  Corporation  could  oppose  them. 

Why  such  a  bungling,  obstructive  measure 
should  have  been  passed  cannot  easily  be 
explained.  It  does  not  meet,  in  a  remote 
degree,  the  difficulties  of  the  case  of  the 
Sheffield  Water-works,  out  of  which  it  arose. 
It  has  not  been  demanded  by  any  cases  of 
extravagant  or  unnecessary  expenditure,  or 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  local  autho- 
rities of  those  towns  which  have  set  the  best 
example  to  the  country  in  the  matter  of  ira- 
provements.  Who  has  heard  of  any  public 
outcry  against  the  works  in  any  one  of  the 
towns  we  have  enumerated  ?  To  whose  ears, 
except  official,  have  come  the  carping  com- 
plaints of  obstructionists  with  vested  interests, 
who  are  to  be  found  in  all  large  communities  ? 

Again,  such  an  Act  has  not  been  required 
by  any  precipitate  action  on  the  part  of 
governing  bodies."  Tears  pass  before  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town  are  sufficiently  "edu- 
cated "  to  _  assent  to  expenditure  upon  a 
scheme  of  improvement.  Instances  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  which  a  proposal,  manifestly 
to  the  advantage  of  a  community,  has  been 
carried  out  without  interminable  discussions, 
agitation,  and  wearisome  postponement.  An 
extremely  rare  case  occurred  in  Salfbrd  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  the  Corporation,  after 
rigid  scrutiny  and  discussion,  adopted  an 
improved  scheme  of  drainage  for  their  borough, 
at  a  very  short  notice.  Nevertheless,  the 
enormous  death-rate  of  the  borough,  and  other 
circumstances  demanding  a  speedy  decision, 
^™ply  justified  and  made  highly  commenda- 
ble the  course  pursued  in  that  case.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  the  almost  solitary  exceptions. 
Oxford,  with  tJie  University  element  in  its 
collective  counsel,  has  been  for  more  than 
seven  years  postponing  the  expenditure  of  a 
necessary  sum  for  the  completion  of  its  out 
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fidencc  of  his  fcUow-citizens,  alike  necessary 
for  the  work.    Robert  Chambers  accepted  the 
power  and  authority  vested  in  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh,  and  by  the  good  use  to 
which  he  applied  his  influence,  the  slums  of 
"  Auld  Reekie  "  vanished!    The  slope  of  its 
hill-crest  became  as  bare  as  though  it  had  been 
cleft  clean  by  a  destroying  angel,  and  there 
it  is — the  one-time  rearing-ground  of  social 
pests — now  being   covered  with  wide  tho- 
roughfares, churches,  mansions,  and  houses 
for  honest  men.    What  would  the  Borough 
Funds  Act  have  done  to  aid  the  Lord  Provost 
Chambers  ?    What  nominee  of  one  of  Her  i 
Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State  would  ' 
have  been  competent  to  know,  as  the  resident 
townsman  did,  what  the  true  interests  of  the 
locality  demanded  ?  And  further,  popular  and 
favoured  as  the  Lord  Provost  Chambers  was, 
can  any  man  living  assert  that  he  would  have 
obtained,  at  a  polling  of  owners  and  rate- 
payers, a  majority  in  favour  of  incurring  the 
preliminary  costs  incidental  to  his  great  work  ? 
Now,  exactly  what  he  did,  other  members 
of  local  governing  bodies  have  to  do,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree.    Their  hands,  as  the 
Sheffield  case  shows,  require  to  be  strength- 
ened, not  tied  tighter.    Until  a  clear  case  is 
made  out  as  to  their  incapacity,  there  is  no 
reason  for  making  them  ludicrous  victims  of 
the  revolutionarj'  tendencies  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  local  public  alFairs.    Until  a 
more  worthy  substitute  for  their  authority  has 
been  suggested  and  approved,  they  ought  not 
to  be  ignored.    Until  they  become  indifferent 
to  the  public  welfare,  they  should  be  allowed 
an  extension  of  that  freedom  of  action  which 
they  enjoyed  up  to  Aiigust  last.    At  the  same 
time,  the  present  cessation  of  public  works, 
with  the  inability  to  act  for  the  promotion  of 
the  public  welfare,  health,  convenience,  and 
taste,  are  calamities  for  which  the  apathy  of 
local  governing  bodies  is  mainly  accountable. 
Their  submissive  conduct  has  courted  the  load 
of  officialism  with  which  they  are  now  borne 
down  on  one  side,  and  brought  upon  them  the 
load  of  obstructive  interests  with  which  they 
have  been  weighted  on  the  other  by  the 
Borough  Funds  Act.    They  are  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  "  Issachar,"  and,  for  the  nonce, 
might  change  their  heraldry,  and  take  his 
name  for  their  motto. 


QUANTITIES.— No.  XIX, 
Absteacting  and  BiLLUfa. 


faU  drainage.  The  malodorous  condition  of  the 
Old  Town  in  Edinburgh  is  proverbial  to  the 
whole  world,  in  the  phrase,  "  Sweet  Edinbro', 
I  smell  thee  noo  ;"  and  the  vileness  of  its  old 
tenements,  its  slimy  and  precipitous  staii-s, 
closes,  and  wynds,  were  for  generations  no- 
torious nuisances.  The  late  Prince  Consort 
began  a  good  work  there  by  erecting  model 
working-men's  houses  overlooking  Holyrood 
Park,  just  on  the  outskirt  of  the  locality. 
Some  piecemeal  puUing  down  and  rebuilding 
gave  the  new  Cockburn-street,  but  the  grand 
opportunity  to  grapple  with  the  condition  of 
"Auld  Reekie  "  was  reserved,  as  such  matters 
-al-B»3ts  are,  until  one  man  came  to  the  front 
possesstsg  the  will  and  commanding  the  con- 


AWORD  or  two  on  abstracting  and  billing 
the  quantities,  before  bringing  my  sub- 
ject to  a  close.  These  may  appear  trivial, 
when  compared  to  the  labour  and  skill  re- 
quired in  "  taking  off" — and  so,  indeed,  they 
are.  Usually  they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  junior,  and  to  him  I  will,  therefore,  particu- 
larly address  my  observations.  Many  sur- 
veyors are  very  particular  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  their  abstracts  are  prepared — and 
rightly  so.  Any  item  ought  to  be  as  readily 
found  in  the  abstract  as  it  is  in  the  bill ;  and 
it  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  items  foUow 
each  other  in  the  same  order  as  they  appear 
afterwards  in  the  bUl,  the  latter  being,  of 
course,  merely  a  summary  of  the  former.  As 
I  have  in  my  Tables  given  the  order  of  the 
various  items  in  each  trade,  it  will  be  un- 
necessary for  me  to  recapitulate  here.  I  can 
always  tell  whether  a  man  has  had  much  ex- 
perience in  quantities  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  prepares  his  abstract.  Items  are 
misplaced,  and,  owing  to  a  want  of  fore- 
thought and  experience,  insufficient  room  has 
been  allotted  for  theii"  insertion  in  their  proper 
places.  It  woxild  be,  of  course,  impossible  for 
me  to  lay  down  any  specific  rule  for  the  guid- 
ance of  young  surveyors,  as,  of  necessity,  it 
must  be  varied  to  suit  the  job  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing remarks  may  not  be  inopportune,  and  may 
be  applied  in  every  case  : — 

Glance  thi-ough  the  dimensions  before  com- 
mencing the  abstract,  so  as  to  obtain  an 
approximate  idea  of  its  nature — that  is,  of  the 


cla.ss  of   building.     If  a  large,  first-class 
building,  the  items  are  likely  to  be  multi- 
farious.   Use  plenty  of  paper,  and  keep  the 
items  sufficiently  far  apart  to  admit  of  a 
few  interlineations,    which  are    likely  to 
occur  afterwards,  where  the  items  are  not 
taken  out  in  regular  order.    Take  every  trade 
on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  except  in  very 
small  jpbs.    As  a  rule,  take  the  cubical 
items  firstly,  then  the  "supers.,"  then  the 
"runs,"  and  lastly  the  numbered.    In  each 
case,  those  of  the  least  value  should  be  placed 
first,  and  the  others  should  follow  in  order 
according  to  their  relative  values,  the  most 
expensive,    consequently,    appearing  last. 
There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this,  in  the 
case  of  articles  measured  at  per  foot  run, 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mason,  carpenter, 
and  joiner,  are  measured  in  the  order  of  their 
scantlings  in  preference  to  that  of  their  value, 
those  of  the  smaU  scantling  being  taken  first. 
Also  in  the  case  of  "  supers.,"  articles  that 
are  measured  by  the  rod  or  square  are  placed 
in  advance  of  those  measured  by  the  foot 
super.    The  amount  of  space  to  be  allotted  to 
the  various  items  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
job,  and  a  little  experience  is  therefore  neces- 
sary.   Care  should  be  taken  to  leave  suffi- 
cient space  to  reduce  the  items  to  the  standard 
or  weight,  where  such  is  necessary,  as  in  the 
case  of  brickwork,  ironwork,  &c.    I  have  ex- 
plained the  method  of  abstracting  the  Brick- 
layer when  speaking  of  that  trade,  and  I 
would  add  that  very  little  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  any  of  the  trades  where  the 
person  has  a  practical   acquaintance  with 
building.    The  Carpenter  and  Joiner's  trades 
are  perhaps  the  most  complicated,  but  with 
a  little  experience  they  are  easily  overcome, 
if  the  student  always  pursues  a  certain  course, 
and  that  I  suggest  is  the  one  generally  adopted, 
and  the  best. 

With  respect  to  "Billing,"  that  is,  bring- 
ing the  summary  of  the  dimensions  from  the 
abstract  into  the  form  of  a  bill,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  builders  to  price  them, 
this  is  simple  enough.  The  student  has  only 
to  copy  the  various  items,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appear  in  the  abstract,  keeping 
each  trade  separate.  In  a  large  job,  each 
trade  is  made  a  separate  biU  of,  and  the  total 
of  the  estimate  carried  to  a  summary ;  but  in 
a  small  bUl  this  is  seldom  the  case,  the  bill 
being  continuous.  It  is  customary  to  give  a 
description  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
several  trades,  before  taking  the  items,  such 
description  being  taken  from  the  specifica- 
tion. Some,  however,  prefer  to  keep  them 
apart  from  the  dimensions,  and  place  them 
before  the  quantities;  in  which  case  they 
form  a  sort  of  preface.  Conditions  of  contract 
are  sometimes  attached  to  the  quantities,  and 
should,  I  think,  always  be  so  attached.  At 
the  end  of  each  trade  it  is  customary  to  pro- 
vide an  item  for  "Attending  upon  the  other 
trades,"  leaving  aU  clean  and  perfect  at 
completion,  &c.,  &c.  In  the  summary  make 
provision,  where  it  is  required,  for  "  Insur- 
ance," "  Maintaining  works  for  months 

after  final  certificate  of  completion,"  and  any 
other  incidentals  that  may  be  required,  and 
lastly,  but  not  the  least,  for  Surveyor's 
charges  for  "  taking  ofi""  the  quantities,  and 
the  cost  of  lithography,  &c. 

Repaies. 

The  experienced  quantity  surveyor  is  often 
puzzled  when  he  :has  to  deal  with  repairs 
and  alterations. 

Certainly,  compared  to  new  buildings,  the 
difficulties  are  far  greater  in  old  buildings 
and  alterations.  Therefore  a  ready  expedient 
is  often  resorted  to  of  "lumping,"  Avhich, 
though  in  practice  it  is  most  usually  "  near 
the  mark,"  cannot  be  recommended,  for  the 
reason  that  the  object  of  quantities  is  to  give 
exactitude,  and  nut  a  near  apj'roach  to  the 
measurement. 

Let  me  instance  a  few  of  the  difficulties  in 
this  branch  of  the  subject. 
1st.  Piecing  stories. 
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2nd.  Taking  down  walls  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  rebuilding,  with  all  the  incidence 
of  scaiFolding  of  a  special  nature ;  the  using 
in  of  some  part  (what  part  ?)  of  the  old  bricks  ; 
the  making  good  of  distui-bed  internal  work  ; 
the  making  good  of  the  peculiar  cornices  and 
skirtings. 

3rd.  The  removal  and  reinstatement  of  rot- 
ten joists,  and  the  renewal  of  disturbed  ceUings 
and  other  parts  of  the  huUding. 

4th.  Raking  out  and  pointing  portions  of 
the  walls,  and  estimating  what  scaffolding  (if 
any)  will  be  requisite. 

5th.  The  quantity  of  lahour  to  repair  de- 
cayed stone  in  sinks  and  other  parts. 

6th.  The  reinstatement  of  drains  and  traps  ; 
the  difficulty  is  great,  as  so  often  the  stoppage 
is  under  ground. 

7th.  The  chimneys,  chimney-pots,  and  re- 
instatement of  injury  to  chimney-pieces. 

8th.  The  money  value  of  reinstatement  of 
stove-backs  and  fronts. 

•9th.  The  reinstatement  of  injured  paint- 
work ;  what  quantity  or  number  of  coats  is 
sufficient  to  make  good. 

10th.  The  value  of  hacldnff  out. 

11th.  The  injury  to  iron  fencing. 

12th.  The  taking  up  broken  and  putting 
sound  pavement. 

AH  these  show  the  difficulties  which  attend 
this  small  branch  of  my  subject;  and  they 
are  only  to  be  overcome  by  practice.  I  can 
only  give  the  outline  to  guide. 

REP  AEATIONS. 
TABT.E  XVIII. 
This  Table  has  a  double  use :  it  shoias  the  order 

of  taking  the  items,  and  the  method  of  mea- 
surement. 

Bricklayer  and  Tiler. 

Ail  open  joints  to  brick "» 

flat  or  brick  on  edge.  >-       At  per  foot  super. 

coping.  ) 
Defective  fiUetings    ...       At  per  foot  run. 
Defective  tile  creasing  .    .  „ 
Pointing  to  pantiling    .    .  „ 
Bemoving  defective  tiles,  "i 

finding    and    bedding  >-  „ 

sound.  J 
Taking    down    bulged,  ~\ 

cracked,  or  split  brick-  f 

work,and  rebuilding,  m-  1  ' 

eluding  scafEolding.  ) 

{Note. — Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  bricks 
that  are  sound,  and  can  therefore  be  re-used.) 
Sound  chimney-pots  and  l  number. 

setting.  > 
Pomting  open  joints  of  •>        At  per  foot  super. 

brickwork.  ' 

{Note. — State  height  from'ground,  and  whether 
scafiolding  will  be  required,  and  what  kind.) 
Cesspools,  if  they  require  '\ 

emptying,    size     and  >       At  per  number. 

depth  must  be  taken.  J 
Earth,  soil  and  rubbish."^ 

Quantity  must  be  taken  f  ^^^^^^ 

and  distances  to  which  1 

they  are  to  be  taken.  J 

!The  quan-'j 
tity     of  (  j^^j. 
pomting  I 
required.  J 

Slater. 
The  removal  of  broken -j 

or  defective  slates.  The  ( 

fixing  of  loose.  j 
There-nailing. 
Eidging  defective  or  de-  > 

ficient.  S 
Shelves,  slaba,  paving  .  . 


At  per  foot  super. 
At  per  foot  run. 


Removing  decayed  board- -j 

ing  to  dormers,  roofs,  ( 

gutters,  and  flats,  and  J 

reinstating  with  sound. ' 
The  reinstatement  of  de-  \ 

cayed  skylight  bars.  ) 
The  removal  of  decayed-y 

cills  of  sash  and  door  ( 

frames,  and  providing  |  " 

and  fixing  sound. 

(TV^o^e  _Be  sure  to  notice  if  those  to  be  removed 
are  oak  or  deal,  ifcc.) 


The  removal  of  broken"^ 
sash-lines,  and  provi-  > 
ding  and  fixing  new.  j 

Providing  new  beads 
„         „  pocket  pieces 

Piecing  cut  bars    .    .  . 

Providing  and  fixing  "j 
sound  in  lieu  of  decayed  > 
rails  and  sashes  J 

Sound  panels  in  lieu  of) 
split  in  doors.  j 

Making  good  injuries  io\ 
stiles  or  rails.  j 

Nosings  to  stairs    .    .  . 

New  treads  


At  per  number. 
At  per  square. 
At  per  foot  run. 
At  per  foot  sup  er. 


Carpenter. 

The  removal  of  broken^ 
or  decayed  rafters,  | 
purlins,  wall  plates, ). 
joists,  and  replacing  I 
with  sound.  j 

The  removing  of  broken 
laths  and  replacement  [■ 
with  sound.  J 

The  re-fixing  loose  board- 
ing and  weather-board- 
ing. 

The  providing  new  do.  in  ^ 
lieu  of  decayed,  and  V 
fixing.  J 

The  providing  sound -j 
wooden  gutters  and  ( 
trunks,  and  fixing,  in-  j 
eluding  removal  of  old.-' 


At  per  foot  cube. 


At  per  square. 


} 


At  per  yard. 

At  per  foot  run. 
At  per  number. 


At  per  foot  run. 

At  per  foot  super. 
At  per  foot  run. 

At  per  foot  super. 


Mason  and  Pavior. 


1 


1- 


As  described  to  new 
work. 


At  per  foot  super. 


At  per  foot  super. 

At  per  number. 

At  per  foot  super. 
At  per  foot  run. 
At  per  number. 

As  new  work. 


At  per  foot  run. 


I       At  per  yard. 


Copings.    ,    .  . 

Curbs  

Channels   .    .  ■ 

Sinks  1 

Sink  stone  .....  J 
Steps andlandings;  piece- "1 
ing  must  only  be  taken  V 
where  it  can  be  done  J 
Walls  or  other  masonry ) 
if  loose  or  unsound  j 
Paving  (remembering" 
that  the  existing  tho' 
broken  may  be  squared 
and  re-used,  the  new        _  ^ 
quantity  required  will  )■  Labour  to  squaring 
only  be  sufficient  to     edges  at  per  foot  run, 
cover  the  space  after 
all    the    stones  are 
squared  and  used 
Taking  up  sunk  paving'i 
and  relaying  to  proper  |- 
level  J 
Chimney-pieces  cleaning 
Do.  reinstating  f 
Do.wherechippedmaking  C 
good  J 
Hearths,  front  and  back 
Pointing  to  decayed  or) 
open  joints  i 
Cramps,  defective   .    .  . 
Do.  reparation  .... 
Ashlaring  and  other  stone") 
works,  and  reparation  > 
of  parts  broken  j 

(Note. — It  must  be  remembered  all  stonework 
may  be  made  good  by  piecing.) 

Plasterer. 

Cutting  out  cracked  or'^ 
buldgedceiling,  plaster  f  ^ 
andset,or  plaster,  float,  1  r  j 

and  set.  J 

(Note- — If  re-lathing  necessary,  add  lathing.) 
Cutting    out   loose  or") 
bulged   plastering    of  | 
walls,  render  and  set,  )■        At  per  yard, 
or  render,  float,  and  | 
set.  J 

(Remember  this   will  necessitate  an  addition 
in  Painter,  of  making  good  paper,  or  of  colour- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be.) 
Enrichments,  mouldings, ) 

skirtings,  and  cornices. ) 

(A  special  price  must  be  placed  if  the  work  is 
old-fashioned,  or  there  is  a  difficulty  in  matching 
it  for  any  good  reason.) 


At  per  foot  super 


Repairing  cement  work) 
of  fronts.  J 

Copings  

Cornices  

Trusses   

Caps  

Cills  

Plinths  and  stringings  . 

Reveals  

Dressings  J 

PLtrSIBER  AND  ZiNC  WORKER. 

Refixing  loose  work  on  ) 

flats  or  flashings  j 
Removing  inefficient  lead  "1 

or  zinc  work,  and  pro-  >-  „ 

viding  and  laying  new  j 

Soldering   At  per  foot  run. 

Repau-ing        flashings,  "\ 

ridges,  hips,   valleys,  ( 

aprons,     dormer-tops,  T 

cheeks,  cisterns  ) 


At  per  yard  super. 


As  new  work. 


At  per  weight. 


Rain-water    pipes    and " 

heads.    Care  must  be 

taken  that  the  design 

of    present    head  is 

followed  in  the  new 

work  J 

Sinks   At  per  weight. 

Pipes  of  all  other  kinds  .  At  per  foot  run. 
Water-closet  apparatus .  .  At  per  number. 
Water-closet  pans.    ...  „ 

Painter. 

Rub  down  and  paint  in 
—  coats  of  oil-colour 

Glazier. 

Hack  out  and  re-glaze  .    .      At  per  foot  super. 
Make  good  decayed  putties.       At  per  foot  run. 
Reinstate  bandings  and) 

cementings     of    lead  V       At  per  number. 

lights  J 

Smith  and  Ironmonger. 
Iron  railings.  (Particular 
care  is  required  as  to  f  weight, 
pattern ;     a     sketch  I  f  o 

should  be  given.),  J 

Gratings   d 

Gates,  making  good  ...       At  per  foot  super. 
„    banging  or  fasten- )  number, 
mg  3 
Rain-water  pipes  ....       At  per  foot  run. 
„        shoes  ....       At  per  number. 
„        gutters    ...       At  per  foot  rim. 
„        cistern-heads  .      At  per  number. 

Iron  doors   -i 

Linings  to  doors    ....      At  per  foot  super. 

Locks   At  per  number. 

Latches   ;> 

Hinges   » 

Bolts   » 

Bars   » 

(jV^ofe.— In  taking  the  quantity,  state  if  new  re- 
quired or  reparation ;  if  the  latter,  if  new  springs, 
or  what  deficiency  has  to  be  supplied.) 

Beams  

Columns  (. 

Ties  L 

Supports  J 

Balconies  or  balconets  .    .  „ 

(When  unsafe  or  defective,  it  will  be  necessarjr 
to  carefully  take  the  exact  work  necessary  to  make- 
them  secure  and  perfect.) 

Paperhanger. 

Paper   At  per  piece. 

Canvas   At  per  yard. 

In  taking  the  quantity  of  paper,  the  sur- 
veyor must  try  to  find  out  if  the  pattern  can  be 
matched,  as  if  so,  only  the  reparation  must  be 
taken  ;  if  it  cannot  be,  then  the  papering  of  the 
entire  room  must' be  taken  in  the  quantities. 

In  concluding  this  portion  of  the  subject,  I 
may,  perhaps,  mention  that  it  is  seldom  the 
sui-veyor  takes  the  trouble  of  measuring  up 
what  is  necessary  in  the  sha.pe  of  repairs,  as 
in  most  cases  the  specification  is  handed  to 
the  Builder,  and  he  prepares  his  estimate 
therefrom,  taking  his  own  dimensions  from 
the  building;  and  whatever  is  done  extra 
thereto  is  customarily  charged  as  daywork— 
i.e.,  the  time  expended  on  the  labour,  and  the 
quantity  of  material  used.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  how  is  the  surveyor  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  dilapidations,  for  example,  without  mea- 
suring the  various  items?  That  in  many 
cases  they  are  not  measured  is  proved  by  the 
wondrous  difference  in  their  estimates.  I 
have  given,  therefore,  this  Table  for  the 
guidance  of  such  as  are  disposed  to  adopt  the 
most  businesslike  method  of  treating  repairs. 
Of  course  the  items  are  taken,  in  many  eases, 
the  same  as  new  work  ;  but  a  full  description 
must  be  given  as  to  the  requirements,  as  the 
price  wiU  he  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
new.  Great  care  is  necessary,  therefore,  when 
dealing  with  repairs. 


At  per  weight. 


Resume  aitd  Conclusion-. 
i  Land  at  last !  How  I  can  sympathise  with 
the  expression !  The  yearnings  of  the  sailor 
for  land  and  home  can  scarcely  exceed  in  in- 
tensity the  feelings  for  Finis  which  a  writer 
on  a  strictly  technical  subject  has. 

Of  course,  the  prosaic  wiU  say.  Why  write 
at  all ;  or,  at  all  events,  consider  the  payment 
you  receive  its  equivalent.  . 
Yet  I  venture  to  think  my  readers  will 
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think  otherwise.  They  will  appreciate  the 
•efforts  that  I  have  made  to  render  these 
articles  a  text-vfork  on  this  subject,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  at  all  times.  First,  however,  let  me 
recapitulate  what  objects  I  have  had  in 
•view : — 

1st,  The  drawing  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular subject,  which  has  been,  and  is,  much 
neglected. 

2nd.  Enabling  students,  in  the  most  concise 
and  i,>asy  method,  to  acquire  this  branch  of 
the  proiession. 

3rd.  To  bring,  what  I  venture  to  consider, 
the  true  practice  before  the  large  and  rising 
'body  of  the  profession,  that  it  may  be 
criticised,  and  in  the  result  we  shall  obtain 
uniformity,  which,  I  am  sure,  all  must 
■desire. 

4th.  To  make  a  work  of  reference  for  the 
maturer  members.  At  present  there  is  no 
work  which  can  be  called  a  text-book  or 
geide. 

dth.  By  the  use  of  the  tabulated  form  to 
render  these  pages  most  easy  of  reference;  and 
for  economy  ot  space  I  have  made  my  tables 
answer  a  double  purpose. 

I  may  mention  I  have  used  this  tabulated 
method  from  the  great  success  which  has 
:attended  (even  beyond  my  expectations)  the 
:SJime  principle  which  I  first  adopted  in 
■"Dilapidations." 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  opine,  that  the 
most  careful  quantity  surveyor  will  find  an 
■advantage  in  having  these  tables  before  him  ; 
it  will  prevent  his  missing  any  item,  and  if 
this  is  the  case,  how  much  greater  must  be  the 
advantage  to  the  less  experienced  man  !  It 
is  to  such  a  one  almost  his  Alpha  and 
Omega. 

Never,  probably,  could  the  reply  of  that 
•  ce^e'brated  man,  who,  when  asked  how  it  was 
that  he  accomplished  so  much,  made  answer, 
■"System,  sir — system,"  be  more  appropriate 
than  here.  No  subject  requires  it  more  ;  and 
'it  is  only  by  system  and  method  that  the  most 
.experienced  surveyor  can  hope  to  avoid 
•omissions. 

"What  a  fruitful  subject  that  one  word  sug- 
gests— the  looming  in  the  future  of  actions 
.by  builders  because  our  quantity  surveyor 
iad  omitted  an  item.*    Marvellous  is  it  that 
nowadays  there  is  not  one  profession  which 
is  not  threatened,  at  some  time  or  other,  with 
.^the  strong  arm  of  the  law.     We  have  just 
.shown  that  the  quantity  surveyor  is  not  free. 
'  The   architect    and    the   surveyor  I  need 
.  scarcely  mention,  as  all  my  readers  well  know 
the  liabilities  we    are    exposed  to  ;  the 
.  lawyer  (with  him  we,  perhaps,  have  less  sym- 
,patny),  the  auctioneer,   the  medical  man, 
&c. — scarcely  a  week  passes  that  jon  do  not 
.read  in  the  papers  of  some  action  for  want 
^f  due  caution  or  want  of  proper  skill,  and 
Tvhere,    in    consequence,    compensation  is 
/claimed  in  the  action  against  the  professional 
_nmn. 

If  my  reader  has  carefully  gone  through 
fhese  papers,  and  will  refer  to  the  tables  on 
.all  occasions,  I  believe  he  will  be  master  of 
-the  subject,  and  that  no  matter  of  whatbuUd- 
Ang  he  has  to  take  out  the  quantities,  he  will 
he  able  to  do  .so  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ;  in 
iact,  he  will  find  a  pleasure  in  his  work,  and 
•even  sigh  for  some  more  difficult  buUding. 
None  can  1  mention,  except  the  fancy  of  the 
poet,  .which  must  estop  the  energy  of  the 
.  quantity  surveyor..  Imagine  the  qiiantities 
.rfiquired  of  the  following,  with  prices : — 

"  Build  the  entrance  high  and  proud, 
Darkening  and  eke  brightening, 
Of  a  riven  thunder-cloud 
yeined  -with  lightening. 
tJse  one  with  an  iris-stain, 
J?or  the  door  ■within, 
Turning  to  a  sound  like  rain, 
Aa  ■we  enter  In." 

I  mention  this  to  show  the  practical" 

*  I  well  remember  two  instances  of  important  omissions 
••i!>y  different  quantity  surveyors,  both  men  ot  experience 
— one  case  where  the  -whole  of  the  sleeper  walls  were 
•omitted in  the  quantities  of  a  large  public  building;  the 
other  where  the  surveyor  omitted  the  figure  2  before  the 
v.rUmeDiioiis,  thereby  entirely  omitting  onemngol  the  hos- 


man  that  there  is  a  limit  to  his  ."iphere,  and 
when  he  can  most  fully  accomplish  "  dilapi- 
dations" and  "quantities,"  he  need  not  rest 
content,  but  may  essay  the  higher  and  more 
poetic — namely,  designing.  Should  he  do  so, 
he  must  remember  that  he  will  have  fewer 
rules  to  guide  him  ;  that  he  will  leave  firm 
ground,  and  be  entirely  at  sea  ^in  more  senses 
than  one)  ;  that  what  one  critic  will  adrau-e, 
another  (of  a  different  school)  will  condemn ; 
that  beauty  and  novelty  will  not  atone  for  the 
design  being  of  the  wrong  school.  By  -wrong, 
I  mean  the  school  which  is  in  the  minority, 
or  is  the  one  which  your  critic  condemns. 

With  "quantities"  you  are  much  safer, 
and  they — no  mean  advantage  in  these  times 
of  high  prices — pay  well.  B.  F, 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
TTAVING  concluded  the  series  of  articles  on 
the  measurement  of  builders'  work,  I 
have  been  solicited  to  give  some  of  the  more 
common  abbreviations  adopted  by  the  profes- 
sion to  shorten,  in  some  measure,  the  task  of 
so  much  writing.  I  have  already  stated,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  articles,  that  abbrevia- 
tions, whilst  being  of  service  to  the  more 
mature  members  of  the  profession  in  taking 
off  the  quantities,  are,  in  certain  cases,  unad- 
visable — where,  for  instance,  the  dimensions 
had  to  be  abstracted  by  a  second  person,  who, 
if  he  does  not  -understand  them,  will  lose  the 
time  in  finding  out  already  gained  by  the 
person  taking  off.  Again,  abbreviations  vary 
so.  Persons  adopt  their  own,  and  each  system 
may  be  different.  When,  however,  the  person 
taking  off  also  abstracts  and  bills,  abbrevia- 
tions are,  to  a  certain  extent,  advantageous, 
owing  to  the  sa-ving  of  time  ;  but  as,  at  a 
future  period,  a  question  may  arise,  and  a 
second  individual  have  to  go  over  the  items, 
my  objection  will,  I  think,  hold  good.  StiU, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  system  of 
abbreviating  should  not  be  pursued  through- 
out the  profession,  and  then  all  woidd  be 
right.  I  submit  the  following,  therefore,  as 
being  the  most  usual,  and  those  most  fre- 
quently applied.  All  uncommon  items  or  ex- 
pressions should  invariably  be  written  in  ex- 
tenso.  1  classify  them  according  to  the 
trades.  They  are  used  more  extensively  in 
the  Joiner  than  in  any  other  trade. 


TABLE. 
Bricklayer. 


Itorn. 


Brick 


V.  T! 


Bedded  and  pointed 
Pargetted  and  cored 
Rough  cutting  ... 
Cutting  to  ske-wbacks 
Rel  ie  ving  arches . . . 
Bird's  mouth 
Squint  quoin 


Half-sa-wing 

Plain  work  in  beds  and 

joints    P.  W. 

Plain  face   P.  p. 

Sunk  face   S.  F. 

Moulded  face    M.  P. 

Circular  plain  face       ...  C.  P.  F. 

Fail-  ends   F.  E. 

Ends  cut  and  pinned   ...  Ends  C. 

Weathered  and  throated  W.  &.  T. 


Abbreviation. 
B.,  as  1  B.  (indicating 
the     thickness  of 
all),    B.    cn  edge, 
B.  flat. 
B.&P.,asFramesB.&P. 
P.&C.,a3FluesP.<StC. 

B.  C. 

C.  to  Skew. 
...    R.  A. 
...    B.  M. 
...  S.Q. 

Mason-, 

■J  Sawg. 

in  B.  &  J. 


&  P. 


Carpenter  and  Joiner. 


Deal   

D. 

Bough   

R. 

Wrought  one  aide 

W.  1  S. 

Framed   

F. 

Beaded   

B. 

Braced   

Br. 

Chamfered   

Ch. 

Splayed   

Sp. 

Moulded  

M. 

Rebated   

R. 

Feather  Edged  Springer. . 

F.  E.  S. 

TUting  Fillet   

T.  Fillet. 

Herringbone  strutting  ... 

H.  B.  S. 

Boarding  

B. 

Proper  door  case  

P.  D.  C. 

Deal  wrought  rebated  and 

beaded  frame  

Double     rebated  and 

beaded  jamfe  linings  ... 
Proper  ledged  door 
Six  panel  deal   double - 

margined   door  —  the 

lower  panels  bead  flush 

and  square,  and  the 

four  upper  panels  bolec-  ^ 

tion  moulded  and  raised 

one  side,  and  bead  butt 

at  back. 
Deal  cased  frames,  oak,  T 

sunk  cills,  liin.  ovolo 

moulded  sashes,  double 

hung  with  brass  axle 

pulleys,  p-itent  lines,  St 

iron  weights   

Treads  and  risers,  vfithT 

moulded  nosings,  and  , 

strong    fir  carriages, 

glued,    blocked,  and 

bracketted   J 

Wrought    rebated  and 

beaded  outer  string  ... 

Rounded  ends   

Returned  ends    Retd.  B. 

Mitres   M. 


D.  W.  R.  Si  B.  Frame. 

D.  R.  A  B.  J.  Linings. 
P.  L.  Door. 


6  P.D.D.Margd.D.Lower 
P.  B.  P.  4  Sqre.,  4  up. 
P.  Bol.  M.  St  Raised  1 
S.  &  B.  B.  at  back. 


D.C.  F.,0.;S.C.  ;  U  O. 
M.  S.;  D.  H.;  B.A'P.; 
P.  L.:  &L  W. 


'.  &  Risers ;  M.  N.  ; 
S.  F.  C. :  G.  B.  <St  B. 


W.R.4B.  Outer  Strin" 
R.  E. 


Smith  and  FouNDBa. 

Wreught  iron    W.  I. 

Cast  iron   C.  I. 

Chimney  bar    C.  B. 

Rain  water  pipes        ...  B.  W.  P. 

Plasthebe. 

Render    E. 

Render,  float,  and  set    ...  R.  F.  &.  S. 

Lath,  plaster,  float,  <Si  set  L.  P.  F.  <&  S. 
Lath,  plaster,  float,  set, 

and  twice  whiten      ...  L.  P.  F.  S.  2ce.  W. 

Stucco     ..    S. 

Wash,  stop,  and  -whiten  W.  S.  Si  W. 

Twice    2ce. 


Painter. 

Oils 

  0. 

Flatted  ... 

  F. 

Grained  ... 

  G. 

Varnished 

  V. 

Stained  ... 

  S. 

As  the  next  number  commences  a  new- 
volume  of  the  BuiXDiifG  News,  we  shall  com- 
mence a  series  of  practical  articles  on  "  Com- 
pensations." B.  r. 


EDINBURGH. 
[From  Oxts.  Own  Coeeespondent.] 

FINE  architecture,  as  well  as  high  farm- 
ing, cannot  make  -up  for  the  want  of 
natural  beauty.  The  existence  of  either 
almost  always  supposes  the  destruction,  at 
least  in  great  part,  of  the  latter.  In  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  beauty  of  situation  is  great, 
and  we  have  retained  a  large  portion  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  "  nature's  infant  face,"  any 
one  can  understand  the  feeling  of  delight 
-with  which  we  haD.  the  leafy  month  of  June. 
Even  the  autumnal  bla.sts  cannot  make  this 
beauty  altogether  bare — though  our  leafless 
months  certainly  do  give  point  to  the  criti- 
cism of  sundry  popular  writers  that  the 
modern  Athens  must  rest  her  claims  to  be  a 
city  of  palaces,  not  so  much  upon  her  archi- 
tecture, as  upon  her  unequalled  position,  her 
material,  and  her  masonry.  Winter,  alas, 
brings  into  relief  the  monotony  of  our  plans 
and  elevations,  our  repetition  of  outworn  de- 
tails ;  miles  of  masonry,  pierced  with  equi- 
distant and  equal  parallelograms  ;  and  con- 
-vinces  us,  at  least  till  summer  comes,  that  we 
have  not  made-  much  progress,  if  any,  since 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  new  town  were  built. 
We  are  coming  round  to  the  con-viction  that 
we  have  sacritiiced  to  an  ideal  symmetry  the 
cheap  and  effective  beauty  which  variety  of 
form  and  indi-dduality  of  design  might  have 
imparted  to  our  streets  and  squares,  had  we 
followed  out  in  graceful  development  the 
style  of  the  ancient  city.  Times  have  changed 
since  the  first  commonplace  houses  of  the  new 
to-wn  were  considered  grand  in  comparison 
-with  the  design  of  the  quaint  old  architecture 
which  it  is  now  fashionable  to  admire  and 
copy.    No  one  would  now  claim  pre-eminence 
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for  the  bald  design  of  Queen-street  over  that 
of  the  elevations  of  the  new  Improvement 
Scheme,  or  eould  fancy  an  architect  in  the  far 
future  seeking  hints  for  a  design  in  any  of 
the  streets  lately  added  to  the  west.  Wider 
thoroughfares,  more  spacious  dwellings,  and 
our  many  gardens,  are  the  greatest  advantages 
•which  have  come  with  the  extension  of  the 
city.  If  no  ruthless  winter  came  to  dispel 
the  charm,  wo  might  justify  even  much  of  the 
poverty  of  our  street  architecture,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  approach  of  summer.  Edinburgh 
"  Keeps  not  summer,  when  the  summer  comes, 
Without  her  gates,  but  takes  it  to  hor  bosom." 

Ear  gardens  and  her  trees — when  these  "put 
their  Corinthian  beauties  out  "—give  a  charm 
to  the  Doric  simplicity  of  her  streets,  which 
greater  variety  of  outline  and  detail  might 
not,  perhaps,  augment.  Even  Queen-street, 
with  its  ajsthetic  vacancy  of  face,  or  Princes- 
street,  with  the  absurd  alterations  of  its  sky- 
line, when  fringed  with  the  summer  green  of 
bank  and  tree  are  pleasant  pictures ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  point  in  the  New  Town 
from  which,  in  the  "  green  prime  "  of  summer, 
such  pictures  may  not  be  seen.  With  these 
results  before  us  for  guidance,  it  is  sad  to 
think  that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  ground  to  grudge  the 
growing  city  this  great  advantage  of  healthy 
air  and  lungs.  In  lands  set  out  for  building 
in  the  west,  and  belonging  to  Heriot's  Hos- 
pital, the  excellent  design  of  Messrs.  Peddie 
and  Kinnear  has  been  rejected  for  a  paltry 
■saving  of  a  few  hundred  pounds.  A  few  trees 
and  narrow  strip  of  garden-ground  is  all  that 
the  street  architecture  of  the  West  can  show 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  design,  which 
as  just  the  old  story  of  sj-mmetry  and  Cham- 
bers' "  Architecture."  It  is  no  wonder  if  the 
passing  stranger  finds  a  melancholy  lack  of 
interest  in  it,  or  thinks  evil  of  a  style  which 
exhibits  little   but  perfection  of  masonry. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  interests  of  good 
architecture,  as  distinct  from  house-planning, 
have   been  sacrificed  to  fencing-plans  and 
building  speculation.     A  necessary  evil  it 
seems  to  be,  but  one  for  which,  stirely,  it  is 
jwssible  to  suggest  a  remedy  ;  and  summer, 
with  her  endless  change  of  form,  seems  to 
point  out  the  way.    Readers  of  the  Building 
News  must  often  have  met  with  the  complaint, 
and  its  suggested  remedies.   One  of  the  latter, 
I  remember  to  have  seen,  consists  in  our  re- 
turning to  the  old  and  natural  system  of 
giving  individuality  to  houses,  or  to  groups. 
So  long  as  our  best  streets  (to  be  genteel)  are 
■designed  under  the  bar  and  ban  of  the  present 
system,  there  is  little  seed,  and  less  hope,  for 
architecture  exhibiting  any  novelty  or  gran- 
deur of  design.    The  interest  and  aim  of  the 
student  will  lie,  not  in  the  study  of  invention, 
but  in  the  mastery  of  a  few  old  details,  ring- 
ing  changes   upon  architrave  and  cornice, 
mouldings,  balconies,  and  balustrades.  Ori- 
ginality of  design  wiU  not  revive  till  the 
public  desire  is  for  something  more  to  look  at 
than  masonry  and  polish.     By  the  present 
system,  the  limits  of  architectural  practice  and 
improvement  are  also  immensely  narrowed. 
The  design  for  whole  streets  and  squares  is 
confided  to  the  "  stagnant  pool  of  a  single 
mind,"  which  meets  the  exigency  by  making 
the  houses  all  very  much  alike,  on  the  true 
principles  of  symmetry  and  breadth.  The 
architect  is  forced  to  ignore  that  great  element 
of  his  strength,  the  beauty  that  lies  in  pro- 
portioned variety  of  form.  Cockburn-street, 
to  take  an  executed  work,  is  a  marvel  of 
design  compared  with  aU  the  "  grand  "  eleva- 
tions of  the  west.    It  is  not  easy  to  see  why, 
especially   without   its    advantages  in  the 
matter  of  extensive  garden  ground,  we  should 
cling  with  such  conservative  tenacity  to  the 
traditions  of  the  New  Town  when  our  national 
style  can  give  us  all  the  variety  we  could 
■desire,  and  is  capable  of  some  kind  of  develop- 
ment, whereas  the   other  treads  the  same 
weary  round. 

Nor  does  it  seem  impossible  to  con"vince  the 
speculative  builder  that  variety  of  design 


would  have  its  own  marketable  value.  It 
cannot  be  altogether  pleasant  for  the  pro- 
prietor who  would  have  it  otherwise,  to  find 
his  mansion  displaying  on  its  exterior  only 
the  beauties  of  the  parallelogram,  and  the  un- 
ffisthetic  polish  of  the  stone— to  have  all  its 
individuality  lost  in  exact  likeness  of  all 
beside  it.  There  is  in  such  a  system  neither 
the  same  opportunity  for  the  purchaser  making 
his  own  selection,  nor  for  the  builder  getting 
a  better  customer.  Intending  proprietors 
could  employ  their  own  architect  for  the 
exterior  as  well  as  for  interior  design,  subject, 
of  course,  to  revision  by  the  owner  of  the 
land,  or  his  advising  architect :  and  the  charm 
of  the  departed  science  would  be  replaced  by 
interesting  features  of  another  kind. 

The  machinery  invented  by  Mr.  Adams  for 
polishing  stones  of  any  scantling  promises  to 
be  a  great  success.  The  details  will  no  doubt 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Building  News. 
Polished  ashlar  is  not,  however,  always  an 
element  of  beauty,  though  the  builder  may 
imagine  so.  In  the  new  street  of  Forrest- 
road  the  circular  corner  has  been  despoiled  of 
half  its  beauty  by  the  employment  of  ashlar. 
It  is  a  curve  of  great  radius,  and  carries  pedi- 
ments atop.  From  the  fiirst  floor  to  pediments 
there  is  no  line  to  break  the  surface,  and  even 
on  the  chamfered  sills  I  doubt  whether  the 
city  sparrow  could  find  a  resting  place. 
The  contrast  of  polished  dressings  with 
the  natural  surface  of  the  stone  has 
been  discarded,  which  teUs  to  so  much  ad- 
vantage in  all  the  other  elevations  of  this 
most  picturesque  addition  to  our  architecture. 
The  design  of  this  tenement  is  inferior  to  the 
others,  and  if  a  polished  surface  were  required, 
it  was  all  the  more  necessary  to  provide  some 
projection  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  itscolour. 

The  palaces  of  Edinburgh  are  her  schools, 
— from  the  High  School  to  the  Fettes  College, 
which  is  now  finishing  a  third  boarding-house 
to  accommodate  50  scholars.  Readers  of  the 
Building  News  must  receive  the  statements 
made  in  a  late  number  as  to  the  ill-ventilated 
condition  of  our  schools  ctwi  grano.  It  is  a 
comparatively  easy  task,  with  plenty  of 
funds,  to  convert  the  lofty  apartments  of 
the  Hopetoun  Rooms  into  well-ventilated 
class-rooms.  Schools,  such  as  the  Normal 
School  by  Mr.  Smith,  buUt  many  years 
ago  were  considered  models  in  respect 
of  ventilation  ;  but  where  some  old  tenement, 
by  process  of  cheap  repair,  has  to  do  duty  as 
a  school,  the  case  is  hardly  one  for  official 
interference.  The  probability  is,  that  schools 
in  general  are  not  worse,  in  respect  of  venti- 
lation, than  our  drawing-rooms  and  churches. 
The  nose  of  any  one  entering  any  apartment 
recently  vacated  by  a  crowd  is  very  apt  to 
protest  against  the  ventilation.  The  party  to 
be  pitied  is  the  teacher ;  but  if  the  magis- 
trates were  to  be  responsible  for  providing 
costly  experiments  in  ventilation  their  duties 
would  be  overwhelming.  They  have  at 
present  plenty  of  similar  work  upon  their 
hands,  and  are  diligent  in  their  business, 
notwithstanding  formidable  opposition.  They 
have  just  condemned  as  uninhabitable  several 
tenements  in  the  Old  Town. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  barracks  for 
married  soldiers  are  likely  to  remain  a  blot 
on  the  fair  landscape  of  the  city.  Probably 
not  even  from  a  balloon  can  they  possibly 
appear  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings. 
Sunk  in  a  deep  cutting  at  one  extremity, 
they  rise  to  a  hideously  disproportioned  height 
at  the  other.  What  with  windows  opposite 
each  other,  door  and  ventilating  grating  to 
the  outer  air,  there  is  little  fear  of  vitiated 
air,  but  it  is  doxibtful  if  in  winter  the  tenants 
will  be  able  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  re- 
presentation of  the  authorities  has  obtained 
official  acknowledgment  that  a  great  mistake 
has  been  made  ;  biit  as  both  parties  are  to 
blame — the  deviser  of  the  structure,  and  the 
Dean  of  Guild  Court  in  not  sounding  the 
alarm  in  time, — the  expense  will  probably 
prevent  anything  being  done  to  remove  or 
abate  this  nuisance. 


ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  annual  dinner  of  this  Institute  -was  held 
at  Willis's  Rooms,  King-street,  S.  James's, 
on  Saturday  evening  last,  the  President,  Sir 
George  Gilbert  Scott,  RA.,  in  the  chair.  About 
100  members  and  Tisitors  sat  down  to  table,  in- 
cluding Lord  Elcho,  M.P.,  Sir  Francis  Grant, 
P.R.A.,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Mr.  Hawksley  (Presi- 
dent of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers), 
ColonelHogg,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the  Metropolian 
Board  of  Works),  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  F.R.I.B.A. 
(the^City  Architect),  Mr.  George  Vulliamy  (Archi- 
tect to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works),  Mr. 
Waterhouso,  &c.,  &c.  The  Right  Hon.  A.  S. 
Ayrton,  M.P.,  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  -who 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present,  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance,  oyfing  to  a  domestic  be- 
reavement. 

Sir  Gilbert  Soott  said  the  first  toast  among 
loyal  Englishmen  always  was  and  always  would 
be  the  same,  "  Our  SoTereign  "  ;  and  if  this  toast 
was  always  enthusiastically  responded  to  in  every 
other  company,  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  so 
in  a  society  like  the  Institute,  which,  by  the 
special  permission  of  the  Queen,  called  itself  the 
'•  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,"  and 
which  -was  commissioned  by  the  Queen  annually 
to  confide  in  her  as  to  the  appropriation  of  an 
honour  which  she  always  had  awarded  to  those 
who  were  considered  by  the  Institute  most  worthy 
of  it  in  connection  with  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture. The  toast  was  received  with  the  usual 
honours,  as  was  the  next  toast  proposed  from  the 
chair — "  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family." 

Mr.  Horace  Jones  proposed  the  next  toast, 
"The  Army,  Navy,  and  Volunteers,"  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Lord  Elcho,  whose  devotion  to 
the  volunteer  movement  was  highly  eulogised  by 
the  speaker. 

Lord  Elcho,  in  responding,  entered  at  some 
length  into  the  question  of  military  organisation, 
remarking  that  in  order  to  make  the  volunteer 
forca  of  any  real  service  to  the  country,  it  would 
ba  necessary  to  adopt  some  form  or  other  of  cqju- 
pulsory  service  within  its  ranks. 

Mr.  Chaeles  Barrt  said  the  President  had 
asked  him  to  propose  the  toast  of   "Art  and 
Science."    He  thought  it  would  be  very  difficult 
indeed  to  propose  any  toast  more  grateful  to  the 
feelings  of  the  gentlemen  present.    Had  he  any 
hesitation  in  proposing  this  toast,  his  hearers 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  a  most 
cordial  reception,  especially  when  he  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  the  toast 
was  to  be  associated.    In  connection  with  art  he 
would  mention  the  name  of  Sir  Francis  Grant, 
the   President  of   the    Royal    Academy,  and 
in    connection    with    Science    the    name  of 
Mr.  Hawksley,   the  President  of  the  Institu- 
tion  of   Civil  Engineers.    As  architects,  they 
would  all  agree  that  he   was  right  in  placing 
Art    first   and   Science   afterwards,  although 
on  a  recent  occasion  he  had  heard  it  given  as 
"Science  and  Art."    In  connection  with  Art,  he 
could  not  help  alluding  to  the  high  position  which 
Sir  Francis  Grant  had  so  worthily  held  for  many 
years  as  the  representative  of  art  in  its  highest 
walk  in  this  country.    As  President  of  the  Koyal 
Academy,  he  was  the  representative  of  Art  every- 
where,    and     therefore  fitly  present  on  that 
occasion.    He  had  had  the  pleasure  of  personally 
knowing  Sir  Francis  for  many  years,   and  he 
could  say  that  the  particular  branch  of  art  to 
which  Sir  Francis's  life  was  devoted  was  by  no 
means   the  only  branch  of  ai-t  with  which  his 
sympathies  were  in  accord.    Although  a  painter, 
he  had  such  sympathy  with  architecture  as  to 
render  him  a  fit  exponent  of  the  toast  of  Art  in 
an  assemblage  of  ai'chitects.    Another  considera- 
tion which  would  commend  Sir  Francis  Grant  to 
them  was,  that  in  personal  qualities,  ho  was  a 
very  parallel  character  to  the  late  President  of 
the  Institute,  Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  to  whom 
they  had  so  recently  done  honour.    Both  gentle- 
men were  pre-eminently  characterised  by  the 
kindness    and     urbanity   which  enabled  men 
occupying  such  high  positions  to  get  over  all  the 
difficulties — and    they  were     many — of  those 
positions,  and  which  enabled  them,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  not  only  not  to  lose  friends, 
but  on  the  contrary,  to  gain  them.   Coming  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  toast — "  Science  " — connected 
as  it  so  worthily  was  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hawksloy,  the  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  Barry  said  it  would  be  bad 
taste  in  him  to  attempt  to  pass  any  eulogium 
upon  Mr.  Hawksley's  abilities  and  his  eminence 
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as  an  onginoor.    At  tho  samo  timo  lio  might  per 
haps  bo  alloworl  to  oxproas  Homo  of  the  foolings 
■which  all  architects  possessed  with  regard  to 
engiuooring.    Mr.  Hawksloy  had  identified  him 
Belf  more  particularly  with  a  branch  of  his  pro 
fession  of  tho  greatest  possible  utility  to  the 
public — namely,  that  of  supplying  tho  peoplo 
with  pure  water  and  of  securing  efEciont  drain 
ago,  and,  therefore,  health.    On  a  recent  ocoa 
sion  he  had  boon  present  when  Mr.  Hawksloy 
was  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  "  Science 
and  Art."    Mr.  Hawksloy  soomed  quite  at  homo 
in  speaking  to  "  Science,"  but  when  he  camo  to 
the  question  of  Art,  he  was  in  somo  difficulty  as 
to  what  he  should  say,  but  at  tho  same  time  ho 
expressed  the  fooling,  which  tho  speaker  (Mr. 
Barry)  had  experienced  very  strongly,  that  there 
ought  not  to  bo  so  much  difficulty  in  a  scientific 
man  returning  thanks  for  an  honour  done  to  Art, 
and  that  there  ought  to  be  little  difficulty  in  an 
artist  returning  thanks  for  an  honour  done  to 
Science,  becauao  Art  and  Science  ought  to  bo 
more  intimately  connected  in  all  tho  daily  life 
and  professional  studies  of  artists  and  scientific 
men.     When    wo    looked    upon    tho  grand 
opportunities  which  the  engineers  had  had,  and 
always  would  have,  both  as  to  the  magnitude  of 
their  works  and  the  comparatively  unlimited 
means  at  their  disposal — the  latter  a  condition 
to  which  architects  were  almost  strangers — he 
could  not  but  express  his  deep  regret  that  the 
importance  of  the   study  of  art  was  not  more 
fully  recognised  in  the  earlier  education  of  men 
who  were  to  fill  such  positions  as  Mr.  Hawks- 
ley  occupied — that  it  did  not  form  more  a  part 
of  the  preliminary  practice  of  tho  engineer.  The 
toast  he  had  the  honour  to  propose  would,  ho 
knew,  be  received  on   its   merits,  but  he  had 
thought  it  only  respectful  to  the  company  to 
endeavour  to  set  forth,  however  feebly,  the 
claims  which  it  possessed. 

The  toast  having  been  duly  honoured, 
Sir  Francis  Gkant,  P.R.A.,  in  reply,  assured 
the  company  that  he  felt  very  highly  flattered  at 
the  compliment  they  had  paid  him  in  connecting 
his  name  with  the  toast  of  Art,  and  he  said  he 
especially  appreciated  the  compliment  as  coming 
from  a  body  of  architects,  for  ho  felt  that  painters 
and  architects  were  brothers  and  fellow-labourers 
in  Art.  Mr.  Barry  had  very  justly  said  that 
although  he  (Sir  Francis)  was  a  painter, 
he  could  appreciate  architecture.  He  hon- 
estly confessed  that  he  thought  there  was 
no  department  of  art  more  important  than 
architecture.  The  historical  paintermight  produce 
•upon  a  piece  of  canvas  a  fine  picture  ;  the  por- 
trait-painter might  hand  down  to  posterity  the 
likenesses  of  the  illustrious  men  of  his  day,  and 
the  landscape-painter,  if  he  had  something  of  the 
genius  of  the  remarkable  Constable,  might  so  re- 
present beautiful  green  fields  as  to  be  really  re- 
freshing to  the  eye  of  the  City  man  of  business. 
The  sculptor,  again,  if  he  were  very  clever,  could 
put  life  into  the  coldest  marble,  and  create  some 
beautiful  form  to  adorn  some  noble  corridor  or 
gallery.  But  when  he  contemplated  great  works 
of  architecture,  such  as  Westminster  Abbey  or  S. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  or  any  other  great  architectural 
monuments,  such  as  we  in  this  country  possessed, 
he  felt  very  strongly  that  the  best  exertions  of 
the  painter  and  sculptor  fell  into  insignificance  in 
the  presence  of  such  mighty  and  magnificent 
monimients  of  architectural  art.  (Applause.) 
He  was  glad  to  bo  able  to  compliment  the  archi- 
tects of  this  country  upon  the  vast  improvement 
which  was  now  taking  place  in  the  architecture 
of  this  great  metropolis.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
the  reproach  of  England  that  London  was  only  a 
huge  assemblage  of  ugly  brick  houses  and  ware- 
houses. Now,  wherever  one  went,  both  at  the 
City  and  West-end,  there  wei-e  to  be  seen  fine  and 
noblo  structures,  which  were  an  honour  to  the 
country,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  in  twenty  or 
thirty  years  hence,  London  would  be,  through  tho 
exertions  and  genius  of  its  architects,  a  capital 
city  of  which  the  country  might  well  be  proud. 

Mr.  HA-misLEY,  in  responding  to  the  toast  in 
the  name  of  Science,  said  he  must  begin  by  re- 
torting upon  his  friend  the  proposer  of  the  toast, 
who  had  been  so  good  as  to  make  some  allusion 
to  what  had  occurred  at  a  previous  gathering. 
He  did  not  think  he  could  reply  in  a  better  way 
than  that  in  which  Lord  Erskine  replied  to  a 
toast  on  one  occasion  when  called  upon  very  sud- 
denly by  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh.  Lord 
Erskine,  in  responding,  narrated  a  story  of  an 
Edinburgh  thief,  who  was  detected  in  the  act  of 
stealing  the  plate  belonging  to  one  of  the  churches 
there.    In  order  to  escape,  he  ran  up  into  the  bel- 


fry, and  finding  ho  was  pursued,  thought  to  elude 
his  pursuers  by  descending  on  the  outside  of  tho 
tower  by  moans  of  the  boll-ropo.    As,  however, 
ho  descended  by  aid  of  the  ropo,  the  bell  revealed 
his  whereabouts,  and  ho  was  captured  on  reach- 
ing the  ground,  when  he  apostrophised  the  boll 
thus  :  "  Had  it  not  boon  for  your  lang  tonguo  and 
your  empty  head,  I  should   have  made  my 
escape."    (Laughter.)    Speaking  in  tho  presence 
of  a  body   of  gentlemen    who  woro  engaged 
in  pursuits  into  which  Science  very  largely  en- 
tered, he  might  say,  even  although  ho  was  on 
that   occasion  tho  representative  of   tho  In- 
stitution   of    Civil    Engineers,    that    ho  had 
never    boon    able    to    seo    any    reason  why 
Engineering   should   be   divorced  from  Archi- 
tecture.  (Hoar,  hoar.)   He  bolioved  that  by-and- 
by  tho  occupation  of  tho  engineer  would  again  bo 
united  with  that  of  tho  architect.    Ho  looked 
upon  the  gentlemen  of  his  own  profession  as  the 
ephemeridos  of  art.    It  was  because  Science  had 
discovered  something  of  which  architects  had 
formerly  ^  no  knowledge,  and  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  they  had  not  studied  as  they  ought 
to  havo  done,  that  tho  civil  engineers  as  a  body 
had  sprung  up  and  increased  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence.   Almost  every  new  mode  of  construction 
had  been  introduced  by  engineers,  because  their 
metallurgists  had  been  able  to  present  them  with 
materials  which  architects  had  not  only  not  been 
accustomed  to  use,  but  which  they  had  almost  up 
to  the  present  timo  been  disinclined  to  use.  Had 
architects  been  disposed  to  work  otherwise  than 
in  brick  and  stone,  mortar  and  cement,  and  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  new  materials  of 
construction,  he  did  not  believe  that  tho  engineers 
would  have  sprung  up  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
body.    Had  architects  been  fully  alive  to  their 
opportunities,  they  would  have  been  the  great 
bridge-builders  and  constructors  of  the  day,  and 
even  now,  if  they  would  only  give  attention  to 
what  chemistry  had  done,  and  was  doing,  for  the 
metallurgic  arts,  and  include  amongst  their  other 
and  more  beautiful  studies  the  study  of  new  ma- 
terials and  new  modes  of  construction,  they  would 
soon  level  all  distinctions  between  the  engineer 
and  the  architect.    (Hear,  hear.)    Although  he 
made  no  claim  to  be  an  artist,  yet  in  the  execu- 
tion of  any  works  which  he  might  be  called 
upon  to   perform,  his  first   thought  was  how 
to  carry  them  out  so  as  not  to  be  an  eyesore 
and  a  disgrace  to  an  architect  or  any  man  of 
taste.    It  had  been  said  that  it  was  the  business 
of  tho  architect  to  beautify  a  town,  and  he  was 
painfully  conscious  that  it  too  often  seemed  to  be 
the  mission  of  the  engineer  to  make  it  ugly. 
Ho  hoped,  however,  that  the  engineers  were  in 
some  degree    removing  themselves  from  t'uat 
disgraceful  position,  and    the    more  they  im- 
proved in  this  respect  the  more  nearly  would 
theyi  approach  the  artistic  excellence  of  an  art- 
architect's  works. 

Mr.  George  Vulliamt,  F.R.LB.A.,  proposed 
"  The  House  of  Commons,"'  and  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  Her  Majesty's  Minister  of  Works' 
was  not  present  to  respond.  With  the  toast  he 
begged  to  couple  the  name  of  Lord  Elcho. 

Lord  Elcho,  in  response,  after  observing,  amid 
much  laughter,  that  he  was  not  at  the  head  of 
Art  in  this  country,  as  Mr.  Ayrton  was,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  some  remarks  in  mimicry  of  "  the 
views  of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  on 
Art  topics,  imitating  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Ayrton's  speeches — a  course  of 
procedure  which  some  of  the  gentlemen  present 
seemed  to  consider  hardly  decorous,  especially  in 
Mr.  Ayrton's  absence.  Having  referred  to  the 
alleged  mismanagement  cf  the  Office  of  Works  in 
the  instances  of  the  new  Natural  History  Museum 
at  South  Kensington  and  the  new  Post-Offico 
buildings  in  S.  Martin's-le-Grand,  Lord  Elcho 
contended  that  it  was  but  reasonable  for  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  to  urge  tho  un- 
desirability  of  all  public  works  in  the  metropolis 
— whether  undertaken  by  Government,  by  corpo- 
rate bodies,  or  otherwise  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  piiblic  money— being  left,  as  regarded  the 
selection  of  the  architect  or  the  design,  to  merely 
haphazard  exigencies  of  political  convenience  or 
necessity.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  greatly  to  bo 
desired  that  there  should  be  established  a  per- 
manent body  of  men  of  taste  and  judgment  in 
art  to  advise  tho  official  or  political  head  of  the 
Public  Works  Department.  (No,  no.)  Ho  did 
not  know  whether  the  gentleman  who  said  "  No, 
no,"  dissented  from  the  action  of  the  Institute 
on  this  subject,  but  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
memorial  embodying  the  views  of  tho  Institute 
as  to  tho  great  abominations  which  were  per- 


petrated  in   this  country  under  tho  name  of 
Architocturo,  and  he  gathered  from  that  memorial 
that  something  like  tho  foreign  system  of  super- 
vision  or  control  should   be  adopted  here— a 
course  which  was  recommended  to  tlio  House  of 
Commons  in  1809.    Such  a  committoo  or  councii 
of  taste  should  bo  permanent,  and  selected  totally 
irrespective  of  party  politics.    It  had  also  boon 
before  rocommondod  that  models  and  designs  of 
any  public  buildings  or  works  proposed  to  be  exe- 
cuted should  bo  prepared  and  exhibited  for  th& 
approval  of  the  public  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  before    being  executed    in   brick  and 
stone.    If  this   suggestion  as  to  models,  &c., 
were  acted  upon,  and  if  there  wore  to  be  estab- 
lished such  a  body  as  suggested  by  the  memorial, 
composed,  for  example,  of  the  Presidents  of  tho 
Institute   of  Architects,    Institution    of  Civil 
Enginoors,  and  Royal  Academy — would  any  on© 
attempt  to  maintain  that  the  present  haphazard, 
happy-go-lucky,  and  ramshackly  state  of  things, 
would  be  tolerated  ?  He  thought  not,  and  this  he 
said  in  the  presence  of  his  hon.  friend  Colonel 
Hogg,  the  Chairman  of  tho  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.    With  reference  to  the  proposed  re- 
moval of  Northumberland  House,  he  might  re- 
mark that  the  evidence  of  the  lato  President  of 
the  Institute  (Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt),  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Barry,  and  of  Jlr.  llardwiok,  had  had  considerable, 
weight  with  the  Committee,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  great  good  would  result  from  tho  memorial 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Institute.  It 
had  already  had  the  effect  of  getting  in  "the  thin, 
end  of  the  wedge,"  and  ho  hoped  that  in  future, 
when  any  questions  arose  affecting  the  architec- 
ture and  beauty  of  the  metropolis,  tho  Governments 
would  consult  such  able  professional  men  as  v/er» 
to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Institute.  Upoa 
art  matters  the  House  of  Commons  was,  he  be- 
lieved, as  a  whole,  most  properly  very  diffident 
in  pronouncing  an  opinion,  although  a  few  of  its- 
members  had  very  eccentric  notions  of  their  own, 
and  he  believed  the  House  would  bo  entirely  ia 
favour  of  a  council  of  advice  being  established 
in  the  manner  suggested  in  the  memorial,  and 
that  the  House  would  gladly  avail  itself  of  th» 
advice  of  such  a  body. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the  President,  proposed 
the  next  toast  —  "  The  Visitors."  Had  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works — who,  he  thought,  had 
been  rather  harshly  dealt  with  by  the  preceding 
speaker — been  present,  ho  should  havo  been  abla 
to  divide  the  visitors  who  woro  in  authority  intO' 
two  classes — those  who  represented  the  Executive- 
Government,  as  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  those  who,  like> 
Lord  Elcho  and  Colonel  Hogg,  represented  the 
great  authority  of  all — the  House  of  Commons, 
Colonel  Hogg  being,  in  addition,  the  representa- 
tive of  local  authority  as  manifested  in  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Ayrton,  he  would  not  venture  to  say  more 
than  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world  the  architec- 
tural remains  of  preceding  periods  had 
represented  the  art  and  civilisation  of  those 
periods  to  those  who  came  after,  and  he  must 
express  his  hope  that  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  would  take  care 
that  the  architectural  and  other  works  which 
they  called  into  existence  worthily  represented 
the  nineteenth  century,  so  that  our  succossora 
might  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  art  of 
this  period.  Another  class  of  visitors  included 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  (as- 
the  representative  of  Art  generally,  embrac- 
ing painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture) ; 
Sir  John  Gilbert,  as  another  representative  of 
art ;  and  Mr.  Hawksloy,  as  the  representative  of 
constructive  skill.  He  earnestly  hoped  that 
those  who,  like  Mr.  Ayrton,  were  in  authority, 
would  resolve  that  the  architecture  and  art  of 
this  country  should  be  handed  down  with  honour 
and  glory  to  future  ages.  With  tho  toast  he 
begged  to  associate  the  name  of  Colonel  Hogg, 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Colonel  Hogg,  in  replying,  said  he  was  sure 
he  spoke  in  the  name  of  all  ttie  visitors  when  ho 
said  that  they  had  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening, 
and  would  not  bo  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
future  invitation  with  which  they  might  bo 
favoured.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  proposing 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  toast  of  the  evening 
viz.,  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects "  (applause),  and  cordially  as  that 
toast  would  be  received,  it  would  bo  much  more 
cordially  responded  to  when  he  coupled  with  it 
the  name  of  tho  distinguished  President  of  the 
Institute,  Sir  George  Gilbert  Scott  (applause),  a 
man  who  had  made  the  name  of  British  Archi- 
tects famous   throughout    the  world,  almost, 
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and  wlao  had  devoted  his  genius  and  talents 
to  the  groat  and  glorious  work  of  restoring 
to  their  pristine  state  of  boauty  those  great  and 
ancient  fabrics,  those  magnificent  abbeys  and 
grand  old  cathedrals,  -which  wore  erected  by  the 
piety  of  our  ancestors  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
■God.  Great  and  noble  were  such  -works  for  any 
architect  to  be  employed  in ;  and  what  would  the 
people  of  this  country  do,  as  civilised  beings, 
without  architects  to  erect  their  dwellings? 
Why,  they  would  have  to  wander  over  the  fields, 
like  Bedouins!  There  was  one  peculiar  connect- 
ing link  between  architects  and  the  Board  which 
he\ad  the  honour  to  represent :  It  was  the  func- 
tion of  the  Board  to  see  where  improvements 
could  be  effected  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens, 
and  it  was  for  the  architect  to  carry  out  those 
improvements  with  a  due  regard  to  beauty  and 
economy,  and,  also,  with  a  due  regard  to  ancient 
monuments.  In  reference  to  the  tilt  he  had  had 
-with  his  hon.  friend,  Lord  Elcho,  respecting  the 
removal  of  Northumberland  House,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say  that  with  the  constitutional  feel- 
ings with  which  he  was  animated,  he  would  never 
allow  any  one  to  lay  a  sacrilegious  hand  on  any 
■old  monument,  except  the  public  convenience 
absolutely  demanded  such  a  sacrifice.  The 
evidence  given  by  architects  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  new  approach  to  the  Victoria 
Embankment  had  great  weight,  and  a  clause 
-was  inserted  to  the  effect  that  the  eleva- 
tions for  the  new  street  should  be  submitted  for 
"the  approval  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  ;  but 
he  believed  that  clause  was  utterly  unnecessary, 
and  that  it  was  put  in  with  very  little  considera- 
tion. However,  the  Board  would  loyally  carry 
out  the  clause,  and  he  was  sure  that  any  proposal 
■which  was  brought  before  the  Council  would  be 
fairly  and  liberally  considered.  (Hear,  hear.) 
His  Board  had  an  able  officer  in  the  person  of  its 
Superintending  Architect  (Mr.  Vulliamy),  who 
-was  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  and  an  ornament  to 
the  profession,  and  no  doubt  if  he  lived  long 
enough  he  would  one  day  occupy  the  distin- 
guished position  of  President  of  the  Institute. 
It  -n'ould  not  ill-become  him  (the  speaker)  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  last  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  valuable  colleague  of  his  at  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  who  was  also 
one  of  the  eai-liest  and  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  (Sir  W.  Tite).  Though  dif- 
fering in  politics,  and  sitting  on  a  different  side 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  could  not  help  say^ 
ing  how  deeply  he  deplored  the  loss  which  the 
nation  had  suffered.  He  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  number  of  the  Institute's  members  was 
increasing,  and  hoped  that  they  would 
continue  to  increase,  and  that  the  Institute 
would  be  able  to  render  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  and  local  bodies  upon  all 
questions  connected  with  architecture  and  public 
improvements.  Having  both  engineers  and 
architects  under  him  in  the  service  of  the  Metro 
politan  Board,  he  looked  upon  the  latter  body  as 
a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  two  profeS' 
sions,  which  he  should  be  pleased  to  see  more 
closely  united.  Colonel  Hogg  concluded  by  giving 
the  toast  "  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Sir 
G.  Scott,  which  was  enthusiastically  received. 

Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  responding  in  the  name 
of  the  Institute,  said,  he  was  not  the  President 
when  the  question  of  Northumberland  House  was 
brought  forward,  and  could  not  offer  any  decided 
opinion  upon  the  matter,  buthe  was  bound  to  say 
that  we  had  already  too  few  public  buildings  to 
fcear  the  loss  of  even  one  of  them,  unless  im- 
peratively required.  He  would  therefore  destroy 
none,  except  from  absolute  necessity.  He  should 
like  to  say  that  whatever  faults  the  Government 
had  committed  in  reference  to  the  public  works 
of  this  country,  they  were  not  all  to  be  attributed 
to  the  present  First  Commissioner.  For  instance, 
he  believed  that  Mr.  Ayrton  was  in  no  way  ro- 
•sponsible  for  the  architecture  of  the  new  Post 
Office  building.  Personally,  he  must  say,  that  he 
was  indebted  to  Mr.  Ayrton  for  many  acts  of 
oourtesy  and  kindness. 

Mr.  F.  P.  CociCERELi,  (Hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign 
•Correspondence)  proposed  the  last  toast  of  the 
■evening,  viz.,  "  Success  to  the  Kindi-ed  Archi- 
tectural Societies,  particularly  the  Architects' 
Benevolent  Society."  He  was  vei-y  imperfectly 
heard,  but  his  remarks  were  understood  to  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  work  which  the  pro- 
fessional societies  in  the  j^rovinces  had  done,  and 
were  doing,  in  promoting  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  advancement  of  sesthetic  know- 
ledge. In  conclusion,  he  ably  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  Architects'  Benevolent  Society. 


Mr.  E.  I'Anbon,  on  behalf  of  the  Architects' 
Benevolent  Society,  acknowledged  the  toast,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  those  who  had  spent  so 
enjoyable  an  evening  would  not  forget  the  claims 
which  the  Benevolent  Society  had  on  the  pro- 
fession. Applications  of  a  most  distressing  nature 
were  constantly  being  made  and  only  partly 
relieved,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  funds. 

Mr.  E-WAN  Christian  warmly  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  charity,  and  remarked  that  the 
lukewarmness  with  which  it  was  supported  was 
a  disgrace  to  the  profession. 

The  President  having  expressed  the  hope  that 
every  one  present  would  subscribe  according 
to  his  means,  the  party  broke  up  at  about  half- 
past  ten  o'clock. 


THE  PROPOSED  TITE  MEMORIAL. 
By  Solomon  Set-Square. 

OME  years  ago  one  might  see  in  our  public 
journals  the  momentous  question,  oft  re- 
peated, "  Shall  Cromwell  have  a  Statue  ?  "  We 
blush  to  own  our  present  ignorance  of  what  ulti- 
mately was  the  solution  of  that  question.  Our 
purpose  at  present  is  to  speak,  not  of  that  sturdy 
Lord  Protector  "  of  the  realm,  but  of  a  smaller 
notability,  lately  taken  from  our  midst— the 
antepenultimate  President  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  :  we  wish  we  could  by  any 
means  curtail  his  title,  which  is  surely  a  little 
too  sonorous  and  specific. 

But,  the  late  Sir  William  Tite  was  something 
more  than  a  P.R.LB.A.  He  was,  as  many  of  our 
readers  must  remember,  an  influential  Member  of 
Parliament,  always  sure  of  his  seat  ;  and  (there- 
for, we  suspect)  a  Knight  and  Companion  of  the 
Bath.  He  was,  moreover,  a  respected  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  eke  a 
Middlesex  magistrate.  We  might  go  on  to  name 
the  many  scientific  societies  of  which  he  -was 
member,  and  the  many  Insurance  and  other 
companies  of  which  he  was  director  or  chair- 
man; but,  for  the  purpose  of  our  article,  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  remember  the  late  Sir 
William  Tite  in  his  triple  capacity  as  a  practising 
architect,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Institute, 
and  a  Middlesex  magistrate. 

Sir  William  was  doubtless  a  very  successful 
architect:  he  successfully  erected  some  public 
edifices — which  is  nothing  ;   but,  he  succeeded 
in  realising  a  handsome  fortune  by  the  practice 
of   his  profession — which  is  something.  Any 
architect    no-wadays  can    erect  public  build- 
ings, by  the  score  ;  but  (as  we  shall  presently 
show)    not    every    architect     can    realise  a 
competency  by  the  operation.    Looking  at  the 
comparative  paucity  of  Sir  William's  public  build- 
ings, the  wonder  is  how  he  made  a  fortune  at  all. 
The  natural  inference  is,  the  lucrative  nature  of 
his  career  consisted — not  in  the  raising  of  public 
edifices,  but— in  that  species  of  practice,  as  a 
building-surveyor  and  valuer,  which  in  our  time 
the   Institute,  over  which  the  deceased  C.B. 
presided,  has  done  so  very  much  to  discourage,  if 
not  to  actually  destroy,  as  an  honest  means  of 
making  a  living.     For,  what  did  Sir  William 
build  ?    We  have  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with 
modern  works,  and  their  designers  ;  yet  we  are 
unable  just  now  to  call  to  mind  more  than  half  a 
dozen  public  edifices  of  any  consequence,  for 
■n'hich  we  are  indebted  to  the  pencil — shall  we  say 
the  pencil?     Well,  the  pencil— of  the  deceased 
architect.    He  built  the  Royal  Exchange,  with  its 
Corinthian  portico,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ample 
proportions,  and  for  its  feebly  composed  sculp- 
tured pediment,  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mansion 
House  it  faces.    He  built  also  an  earlier  work — ^, 
the  eccentric  Edward  Irving's  church,  near  Re- 
gent-square, Gray's-inn-road,  a  very  common- 
place galleried  structure,  much  admired  in  its 
day  for  its  stone  street  fagade,  with  its  two  flank- 
ing towers,  copied  in  miniature  from  no  less  am- 
bitious a  prototype  than  the  west  front  of  York 
Minster.    The  whole  fagade  might,  we  daresay, 
be  pushed  somehow  through  the  west  window  of 
the  famous  Yorkshire  fane  ;  but,  as  the  conven- 
tional robber  says  in  the  play,  "  no  matter."  Sir 
William  erected  also  some  railway  stations 

"  On  t'other  side  of  the  water," 
and  a  country  church  in  the  Italian  style,  near 
Uxbridge,  which  the  writer  of  an  article,  on  the 
High  Wycombe  coach,  told  us  a  few  months  ago 
looked  like  a  railway  station.  Singularly  enough, 
the  wicked  criticism  on  this  church,  and  the  notice 
of  its  architect's  demise,  appeared  in  the  same 
number  of  our  contemporary,  the  Standard.  We 
have  never  seen  the  edifice,  so  it  may  be  as  well 


to  dissociate  ourselves  from  all  complicity  with 
the  writer,  holding  (as  wo  have  good  reason  to 
do)  a  somewhat  low  opinion  of  the  architectural 
criticism  airod  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily 
papers.  The  structures  raised  by  the  deceased 
architect  wore,  however  few  in  number,  far  from 
being  altogether  destitute  of  merit:  they  were 
all  infinitely  superior  to  the  tame  productions  of 
Sir  Robert  Smirke,  if  not  to  the  more  daring 
efforts  of  his  eccentric  contemporary,  Sir  John 
Soane.  Such,  however,  as  they  were,  they  give 
token  of  no  very  formidable  strides  in  art,  but 
leave  architecture  pretty  much  in  tho  state  it  was 
when  Sir  William  first  began  to  cultivate  it.  As 
a  great  artist,  therefore,  we  fail  to  perceive  any 
reason  for  rendering  him  posthumous  honour  by 
the  erection  of  a  statue  or  other  memorial. 

As  an  architect-magistrate  and  President  of  the 
Institute,  our  review  of  Sir  William's  career  must 
perforce  take  a  positive,  rather  than  a  negative, 
shape.    Remembering  him  in  this  diial  capacity, 
we  see,  not  only  how  little  of  active  good  he 
effected  for  the  welfare  of  the  profession  he  be- 
longed to,  but  how  much  of  passive  evil  he  failed 
— or  more  strictly  speaking,  neglected — to  avert 
from  his  brethren.    As  President  of  the  Institute 
he  was  certainly  a  party  to  the  schedule  of  pro- 
fessional charges  drawn  up,  printed,  and  circulated 
by  that  body.    Conspicuous  in  that  schedule  was 
an  assertion  of  the  customary  architectural  com- 
mission of  5  per  cent,  on  outlay  ;  a  commission 
which  Sir  William,  with  other  architects,  had 
been  receiving  from  time  immemorial,  without, 
as  far  as  our  own  acquaintance  with  architects 
demonstrates,  the  manifestation  of  very  inordi- 
nate wealth  as  the  happy  lot  of  the  fraternity. 
Very  few  architects  indeed  have  accumulated 
large     fortunes     by    their    traditional  time- 
honoured    commission  of   5  per  cent.      As  a 
rule  (especially  when  we  consider  their  known 
hard  application  to  business),  they  are  a  poor 
class  of  the  community.    We  could  nan-ate  some 
very  distressing  episodes  of  the  struggling  career 
of  very  many  worthy  members  of  the  profession, 
justly  eminent  in  their  day.    Well :  in  days  very 
recently  gone  by,  when  Sir  William  Tite  sate 
veritably  ■'  in  cathedra  "  (or,  in  cathedras)  as  In- 
stitute President  and  Middlesex  Magistrate,  it 
occurred  to  a  worthy  member  of  our  metropolitan 
bench  that  architects  were  growing  altogether  too 
wealthy,  or  too  well-paid  for  their  services.  Archi- 
tects have,  indeed,  an  unhappy  knack  of  walking 
about  with  their  gloves  on ;  and,  we  make  no 
manner  of  doubt,  the  intelligent  county  magistrate, 
with  possibly  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the 
craft,  marvelled,  as  many  others  have  done,  "what- 
ever architects  foimd  to  do  :"  any  way,  the  per- 
ceptive J.  P.  gave  notice  that,  on  a  certain  day, 
he  would  move  that  henceforth  the  members  of 
the  craft  who  might  be  employed  for  all  time 
under  the  Middlesex  magistracy  should,  unless 
the  cost  of  the  work  were  within  the  vast  sum 
of   one  solitary  thousand  pounds   sterling,  no 
longer  receive  the  exorbitant  commission  of  5  per 
cent.,  but  should  be  paid  by  a  sliding  scale,  4  and 
3  per  cent.,  as  the  case  might  dictate. 

At  this  time,  Sir  William  Tite  was  President 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  As 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  would  certainly  receive 
plain  printed  advertisement  of  what  was  coming 
on  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  his  brother  magis- 
trates; we  never  heard  that  he,  as  a  Justice  of 
Middlesex,  nor  the  Institute,  of  which  he  was,  not 
only  Fellow,  but  President,  moved  a  finger  in  the 
matter;  and,  consequently,  the  precious  sliding  scale 
we  have  just  described  became,  on  the  prescribed 
day  of  meeting,  7iemme  contradicente,  '-Justices' 
justice  "  for  all  architects  who,  from  that  day 
forth,  may  take  suit  and  service  under  the  magis- 
trates of  Middlesex.  Sir  William  Tite,  in  fact,  in 
his  capacity  of  Middlesex  magistrate,  must  always 
go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  sapient  con- 
coctors  of  that  very  iujurious  measure.  We  call 
it  an  "injurious  measure,"  for  we  have  no  desire 
to  insinuate  that  the  5  per  cent,  commission 
ordinarily  received  by  the  late  Member  for  the 
City  of  Bath  was  at  all,  to  his  knowledge,  an  ex- 
tortionate charge  to  his  clients. 

Sir  William  was  doubtless  a  useful  senator,  and 
an  amiable  man  in  private  life.  In  these  capa- 
cities we  have  never  heard  a  word  to  his  dis- 
favour. Sir  Charles  Dilke  has,  we  learn,  promised 
£100  to  the  contemplated  subscription  for  the 
Tite  Memorial.  This  is  all  well  enough,  but,  as 
to  Sir  William's  claim  on  the  veneration  of  archi- 
tects, we  quite  fail  to  see  it.  We  should  say  of 
him,  in  all  charity,  "  liequiescat  in  pace,"  for  he 
achieved  in  a  long  life  very  little  for  architecture, 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  worse  than  that  little  for 
architects. 
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OUR  LITHOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRATIONS 


PALACE  ON  THE  GRAND  CANAL,  VENICB, 

We  give  a  perspective  view  of  a  mansion  erected 
for  the  Countess  Marioni  do  Verono,  in  one  of 
the    most    beaatiful   situations  on   the  Gran 
Canal,  which  divides  Vonioo.    Two  faoados  of  the 
building  faco  the  canal,  and  the  regular  disposi 
tion  of  their  parts  cannot  but  command  notice. 
The  decoration  is  all  in  torra-cotta,  except  the 
ground  floor,   which   is   covered   with  Verona 
marble — which  is    better  calculated  to  resis 
damage  from  the  barges  which  ply  on  the  canal 
The  older  part  of  the  building  at  the  back  is 
masked  by  a  garden,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
the  building,  and  affords  facilities  for  the  summer 
fetes  in  which  the  Venetians  delight. 

8.  Patrick's  chckch,  south  kbnsington. 

We  give  perspective,  interior  looking  east,  and 
interior  looking  west  (double  page),  and  plans  of 
basement,  triforium,  &c.,  of  S.  Patrick's  Church, 
Cromwell-road,  Kensington,  which  is  about  to  be 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Henry  Conybeare, 
architect.  The  original  drawings  form  a  portion 
of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  this  year.  Not 
having  received  the  necessary  data  from  the 
architect  in  time,  we  are  obliged  to  postpone 
giving  a  description  of  this  beautiful  building  till 
next  week. 


VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIA 
TION  TO  THE  TOWER  OP  LONDON. 

THE  last  of  the  Saturday  afternoon  visits  of 
the  members  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion to  works  in  progress  or  buildings  of  interest 
was  made  on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  to  that 
ancient  and  historical  structure,  or  rather  group  of 
structures,  known  as  the  Tower  of  London.  It 
was  announced  that  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill  would, 
as  on  the  occasion  of  the  Association's  visit  to  the 
Tower  five  years  ago,*  describe  the  architecture 
of  the  building,  but  somewhat  unexpectedly  the 
visitors  were  met  at  the  lodge  by  Mr.  W.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon,  F.S.A.,  author  of  "Her  Majesty's 
Tower,"  &c.,  and  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
visitors,  that  gentleman  acted  as  guide  in  place  of 
Mr.  Blashill,  who,  having  previously  accompanied 
th«  members  over  the  interesting  congeries  of 
houses,  towers,  and  prison-like  edifices  which  go 
to  make  up  what  is  known  as  "  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don," said  he   had  nothing  new  to  say.  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  as  he  conducted  the  visitors  over 
•and  around  the  buildings,  recalled  most  graphically 
a  few  of  the  many  important  historical  incidents 
connacted  with  the  Tower,  saying  comparativ'ely 
little  as  to  the  archreology  of  the  place.    It  may 
be  stated  that  the  party  was  an  inconveniently 
large   one,   which  prevented  the    interiors  of 
several  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the 
buildings  from  being  visited,  unless  with  great 
delay,  for  which  there  was  no  time  to  spare, 
although  the  visitors  spent  nearly  three  hours 
within  "London's  fortress."    The  visitors  were 
first  conducted  by  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  on  to  the 
wharf  or  quay  alongside  the  river,  whence  a  good 
general  view  of  the  buildings  was  obtained.  Mr. 
Dixon  remarked  that,  as  he  was  not  an  architect, 
and  had  so  little  special  knowledge  of  architec- 
tural antiquities,  he  was  afraid  he  should  not  have 
much  to  say  that  would  interest  the  visitors  as 
architects,  although  every  stone  almost  of  the 
Tower  was  replete  with  the  most  thrilling  in- 
terest to  the  historical  students  of  this  country. 
The  curious  pile  of  buildings  which  they  were 
then  viewing  might  be  said  to  be  the  outgrowth 
of  three  or  four  architectural  periods,  some  of 
which  were  very  widely  separated  from  the  others. 
The  Tower  of  London   was,   as  the  intelligent 
architect  and  engineer  could  not  fail  to  observe, 
a  creation  of  art  of  a  very  remarkable  kind. 
Beyond  a  doubt  the  Thames  had  formerly  washed 
the  base  of  the  White  Tower,  or  keep,  which  was 
by  far  the  oldest  of  the  whole  group  of  buildings, 
and  contained  within  its  walls  a  most  interesting 
and  curious  specimen  of  Norman  architecture, 
lately  restored,  and  known  as  S.  John's  chapel. 
AH  the  ground  between  the  White  Tower  and  the 
river  had  been  reclaimed,  bit  by  bit,  from  the 
river.    That  portion  of  land  which  now  forms 
the  present  wharf  or  quay  was  the  last  portion 
recovered  from  the  tide  {temp.  Henry  HI.),  and 
this  work   occupied  fifteen  years  in  construc- 
tion, for,  slowly  as  the  work  proceeded,  by  reason 
of  the  somewhat  primitive  engineering  appliances 
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of  the  day,  it  was  further  hindered  by  being  time 
after  time  washed  away  and  destroyed  by  the  tide, 
the'scour  of  which  was,  and  still  is,  very  strong 
at  this  point.    At  about  the  same  time  the  groat 
barbican  (of  which  the  Water  Gate  or  "  Traitors 
Gate "  beneath  S.  Thomas's  Tower  forms  the 
centre)  was  built.    [Mr.  Blashill  hero  assisted 
Mr.  Dixon  by  exhibiting  and  explaining  a  roug! 
plan  of  the  Tower.]    Properly  speaking,  there 
was  only  one  legitimate  entrance  into  the  Royal 
Ward  or  King's  portion  of  the  Tower,  viz.,  that 
afforded   by   the   gateway   under  the  Bloody 
Tower.     The   Royal   Ward   included   all  the 
strongest  portions  of  the  Tower,  and  was  sur 
rounded  by  "  The  People's  Ward,"  and  the  King; 
of  England  never  had  the  power  to  exclude  the 
people  from  this  portion  of  the  Tower.    On  the 
site  now  occupied  by  some  large  warehouses  for 
stores,  Mr.  Dixon    said  there  once  stood  the 
"  Great  Hall,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  records. 
There  were  very  few  drawings  of  this  building 
extant,  but  one  very  remarkable  one,  which  had 
been  recovered  from  Holland,  and  was  now  in 
the     great     "  Gardiner    Collection,"  showed 
this  hall  to  be,  on  a    small    scale,  almost 
facsimile   of    Westminster  Hall.     Here  wore 
formerly    held     the     sittings    of    the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
being  held  in  tho  White  Tower,  or  Keep.  The 
latter  building  was  undoubtedly  tho  oldest  of  the 
series  of  buildings  known   under  tho  general 
name  of  "  The  Tower."    It  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired, as  Mr.  Dixon  remarked,  that  the  little 
church  of  S.  Peter-ad- Vincula  (which  serves  as 
the  parish  church  for  tho  residents  of  the  Tower, 
and  was  formerly  the  chapel   of  tho  People's 
Ward,  whereas  S.  John's  Chapel  in  the  White 
Tower  was  the  Royal  Chapel)  should  be  restored 
in  the  same  conservative  spirit  as  had  marked  the 
restoration  of  S.  John's  Chapel,  for  it  is  greatly 
disfigured  by  the  vagaries  of  Churchwardenism, 
Whether  the  White  Tower,  especially  the  lower 
part  of  it,  was  wholly  Norman,  was  well  known 
to  be  a  moot  question,  and  one  on  which  there 
would  always  be  differences  of  opinion.  There 
were  two  theories  as  to  this  White  Towor — the 
modern  and  generally-received  theory  being  that 
it  was  built  by  that  celebrated  architect,  Gun 
dulph.  Bishop  of  Rochester.    But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  very  great  deal  of  ancient 
evidence — some  of  it  most  difficult  to  do  away 
with,  in  favour  of  the  lower  part  of  this  parti- 
cular structure  having  been  built  by  the  Romans. 
In  the  first  place,  the  old  Saxon  chronicles  cer- 
tainly mentioned  a  Roman  fortress  as  existing  on 
this  spot  in  the  time  of  Canute.    Whether  that 
Roman  fortress  was  all  demolished  or  not  when 
Gundulph  commenced  building  it  was  impossible 
to  say,  but  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  mortar 
seemed  to  be  more  conclusive.    Norman  mortar, 
Mr.  Dixon  believed  he  was  right  in  saying,  was 
essentially  different  in  its  composition  to  Roman 
mortar.     In  Roman  mortar  there  was  invariably 
a  large  admixture  of  pounded  tiles  and  pebbles. 
In  Norman  mortar,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
never  found  any  pounded  tile  whatever,  very 
little  pebble,  either  pounded  or  unpounded,  and 
great  deal  of  sand.    In  the  composition  of  the 
wo  descriptions  of  mortar  there  was  such  a  dif- 
ference   that  the    architect    could  generally 
pronounce   upon   the   age    of   a  building  by 
examining    the    mortar.    Now    it    was  a  re- 
markable    fact    that    the     mortar    of  the 
substructure  of  the  White  Tower  was  Roman  in 
composition.    It  was  remarked  that  the  arch  of 
the  Water  Gate  or  Traitors'  Gate  had  been  re- 
stored comparatively  recently.  The  present  arch 
was  certainly  not  the  original  one,  which  must 
have  been  of  much  smaller  span.    The  Rialto  at 
Venice  was  little  more  than  the  arch  now  span- 
ning Traitors'  Gate,  and  the  Rialto  was  quite  re- 
cent in  date  compared  with  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
who  built  S.  Thomas's  Tower.    The  Wakefield  or 
Record  Tower,  othersvise  known  as  the  Middle 
Tower,  was  pointed  out  as  next  in  point  of  anti- 
uity  to  the  White  Tower,  and  was  supposed  to 
ate  from  the  time  of  King  Stephen.    In  this 
tower  was  for  four  hundred  years  the  private 
chapel  of  the  kings  of  England,  but  disused  as 
such  after  the  murder  of  Henry  VI.  by  the  Duke 
f  Gloucester.  The  national  records  were  kept  in 
this  tower  until  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  the 
new  Record  OfEce  in  Fetter-lane  was  built ;  the 
State  jewels  or  regalia  are  now  kept  here.  Having 
visited  the  Bloody  Tower,  and  the  raised  terrace 
adjoining  known  as  "  Raleigh's  Walk  "  (from  the 
fact  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  been  allowed 
to  pace  up  and  down  it  when  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower),  the  company  proceeded  to  tho  Lieu- 


tenant's House,  which  dates  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIH,  being  an  exceedingly  good  example 
of  tho  domestic  architecture  of  that  period,  and 
remaining  materially  unchanged.  The  King's 
Council  Chamber  and  other  apartments  of  historic- 
interest  in  this  house  were  next  inspected  by  the 
visitors,  who  then  proceeded  to  the  Beauchamp, 
or  Cobham  Towor,  and  afterwards  to  the  Church 
of  S.  Potor-ad-Vincula,  which,  as  before  intimated, 
would  bo  all  tho  better  for  judicious  restora- 
tion, which  could  bo  effected  at  so  moderate  a  cost 
that  Mr.  Dixon  did  not  believe  that  even  tho  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  domur 
to  tho  outlay.  The  visit  was  concluded  by  an. 
inspection  of  the  armoury  and  the  White  Tower. 
The  walls  of  that  portion  of  tho  White  Tower 
known  as  Quoen  Elizabeth's  Armoury,  wero 
stated  to  bo  13ft.  thick.  In  the  armoury  Mr. 
Planchc,  F.S.A.,  an  acknowledged  authority- 
on  tho  subject,  was  awaiting  tho  visitors,, 
and  he  was  just  proceeding  to  describe 
some  of  the  more  remarkable  specimens  of 
armour  when  Mr.  Dixon  suggested  that  as  all  tho 
members  of  the  large  party  could  not  hear  Mr. 
Planchc,  the  party  had  better  divide  itself, 
thosa  who  preferred  armour  to  remain  to  hear 
Mr.  Planche,  while  those  for  whom  archi- 
tecture possessed  superior  charms  would  follow 
Mr.  Dixon  in  an  exploration  of  the  White  Tower. 
The  effect  of  this  request  was  to  leave  Mr.  Planche 
with  hardly  a  single  listener.  Tho  Norman 
Chapel  of  S.  John  was  much  admired,  and  its. 
restoration  seemed  to  give  great  satisfaction. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  chapel  was  full  of 
lumber  and  rubbish.  Having  ascended  to  tho 
roof  of  the  White  Tower  (which  Mr.  Dixon  ex- 
plained, although  now  covered  by  lead  flats, 
was  formerly  a  platform  for  heavy  guns,  th& 
timbers  being  of  unusual  massiveness  in  order  to- 
support  the  weight),  the  peculiarities  of  the  four 
angle  turrets  of  the  keep  were  pointed  out,  it 
being  stated  that  the  circular  or  north-east 
turret  (the  clock  tower)  was  formerly  used  for 
the  purposes  of  an  observatory.  After  thanking 
Mr.  Dixon  for  his  courtesy  in  accompanying 
thjm  over  "Her  Majesty's  Tower,"  the  visitors 
shortly  afterwards  left  the  fortress,  this,  the  last 
of  the  Associal  ion's  Saturday  afternoon  visits  for 
the  present  session  having  been  exceptionally 
pleasant  and  interesting. 


THE  OLD  TABARD  INN. 

THE  old  Tabard  Inn  in  the  Borough,  where 
nearly  five  hundred  years  ago  Geoffrey  Chau- 
cer and  the  nine-and-twenty  pilgrims  lay,  on  their 
journey  to  Canterbury,  was  on  Thursday  last 
offered  for  sale  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Debenham, 
Tewson,  and  Farmer,  but  the  highest  bid  pro- 
curable for  the  premises  and  space  of  29,000  feet 
which  they  cover  being  only  £21,000,  the  property 
was  bought  in  for  the  proprietors.  The  Tabard, 
which  derived  its  name  from  a  peculiar  dress  for- 
merly worn  by  the  nobles,  but  now  only  worn  by 
heralds,  changed  that  name  for  "  The  Talbot,"  by 
which  it  has  been  since  generally  known,  in  1676, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  change  of  proprietary  or  a 
renovation  of  the  premises,  when,  according  to 
Aubrey,  "  the  ignorant  landlord  or  tenant,  instead 
of  the  ancient  sign  of  the  Tabard,  put  up  the  Talbot 
or  Dog."  Tabard  or  Talbot — one  or  both— it  will 
soon  be  a  memory  instead  of  a  monument  of  the 
past,  unless  the  movement  for  its  preservation,  com- 
menced by  Lord  Ronald  Gower,  in  a  letter  to  tho 
Times  on  Friday  last,  is  successful.  His  lordship 
observes  that,  "In  any  other  country  such  a 
venerable  and  historical  building  would  have 
long  since  been  cared  for  by  tho  State — it  would 
have  been  converted  into  a  place  like  th^  Hotel 
Cluny,  at  Paris,"  and  asks,  "Is  there  not  enough 
enterprise  in  this  town  to  preserve  such  a  land- 
mark of  old  England  from  destruction  ?  "  Mr. 
E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  suggests  that  if  it  is  too  late 
for  anything  more  important  to  be  done,  tho 
Government  might  at  least  become  possessed  of 
the  timber  of  which  the  building  is  mostly  com- 
posed, and  that  out  of  it  might  be  reconstructed 
at  least  the  galleries,  &c.,  surrounding  the  inn- 
yard,  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  public  mrks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  either  as  a  lodge 
or  for  any  other  suitable  purpose.  Thus  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  relics  in  Eng- 
land might  not  entirely  disappear  nor  be  carted 
away  as  rubbish. 


The  new  church  of  S.  Andrew,  Bath,  the  erection 
of  which  is  proceeding  rapidly,  will  be  conaecrated 
on  the  11th  of  September. 
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HENRY  O'NEIL,  A.R.A.,  ON  ART  MATTERS. 

ON  Monday  afternoon  last  Mr.  Henry  O'Neil, 
A.R.A.,  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  Leetnre 
Theatre,  South  Kensington  Museum,  on  the  Philip 
andCreswick  Collection  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bition, and  other  subjects  relating  to  art.  After 
speaking  at  considerable  length  on  the  merits  of 
the  Philip  and  Creswick  Collection,  the  lecturer 
said  : — If  the  progress  of  art  were  to  be  estimated 
by  the  prosperity  of   its  professors   and  the 
interest  universally  taken  in  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  its  advancement — then,  indeed,  its  pre- 
sent condition  must  be  regarded  as  very  flourish- 
ing.   But  the  quality  of  a  work  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  price  it  will  fetch,  even  in  a 
public  sale.    The  love  of  luxury,  the  desire  to 
work  less  and  to  gain  more,  so  prevalent  at  this 
time,  ever  acts  most  perniciously  on  those  whose 
first  object  should  be  to  attain  fame,  and  who 
should  let  fortune  ever  follow  and  not  be  pursued. 
One  great  evil  has  arisen  from  the  present  pros- 
perity of  art.    Its  ranks   are  daily  swelled  by 
recruits  who  have  not   been   even  moderately 
educated  for  the  practice  of  their  profession.  For 
this  evil  our  public  critics  are  chiefly  to  blame. 
They  have  preached  the  pernicious  doctrine  that 
technical  excellence  is  of  no  importance  so  long 
as  a  work  betrays  genius,  forgetting  that  for  the 
development  of  genius   an  adequate  power  of 
expression  is  required.    A   genius   is  a  noble 
sight;  but  a  stuttering  or  uninstructed  genius,  if 
not  an  object  of  ridicule,  is  one  deserving  of  pity. 
Thus  it  arises  that  our  exhibitions  betray  an 
amount  of  negligence,  inexperience,  slovenliness, 
and  audacity,  which   cannot  be  satisfactory  to 
any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  real  progrjss  of 
art.    Without  endorsing  the  crude  and  conceited 
opinions  put  forward  by  a  writer  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  Jieview,  I  feel  bound  to  say 
that  the   present  condition  of  art   is  neither 
healthy  nor  sound  ;  nor  until  wo  return  to  the 
sober  ways  pursued  by   all  those  who  have 
hitherto  attained  an  illustrious  fame  is  there  any 
hope  for  the  progress  of  art.  Much  of  the  slovenli- 
ness and   incoherent    rendering   so  painfully 
apparent   in   our  pre.sent  Exhibitions   is  due 
to  the   influence  of    French  art.    In  all  that 
relates    to   the    progress    of    art  I  am  per- 
fectly  cosmopolitan  in  my  views,  but  unless 
reason  is  exerted   in   selection  that  influence 
can  only  thwart  the  object  in  view.  More- 
over, not  only  does  the  prevailing  desire  to 
attain  swiftly  a  desired  end  affect  our  established 
painters,  but  their  example  is  highly  detrimental 
to  the  rising  generation  of  artists.    It  leads*  them 
to  paint  before  they  can  draw  the  commonest  ob- 
ject correctly— and  they  naturally  will  be  led  to 
imitate  what,  at  its  very  best,  is  but  the  result  of 
long  experience.    I  advise  students  in  art  who 
are  here  present,  above  all,  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
scientious in  all  they  attempt  to  perform,  and  to 
be  ever  earnest,  industrious,  careful,  and  patient, 
during  their  educational  career  ;  for,  trust  me,  no 
amount  of  labour  or  repentance  in  later  life  will 
ever  atone  for  early  negligence.    Never  be  de- 
terred from  that  path  which  has  ever  led  to  real 
greatness  by  hearing  your  works  denounced  as 
common-place.    My  present  experience  leads  me 
to  observe   that  if    any   work    is  produced 
in  defiance  of  all  established  rule,  that  work 
is    declared    at     once    to    be    an    effort  of 
genius.     But  genius   must  be  shown  by  the 
effort  of  the  worker,  and  not  by  the  capricious 
fancy  of  critics.    Fully  endorsing  all  the  value 
which  Mr.  Froude,  a  few  weeks  ago,  attached  to 
the  Press,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  art  can 
never  thrive  in  a  state  of  agitation,  wherein  any 
public  writer  can  pronounce  sentence  without 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.    Such  agitation  is  the  work 
of  the  public  press.    At  the  last  dinner  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  Mr.   Gladstone,  after  acknow- 
ledging its  power  and  its  utility,  alluded  to  its 
evils.     "  But,"  said  the  right  hen.  gentleman, 
"  we  know  that  the  Press  is  not  infallible,  and 
divergence  of  opinion  corrects  these  evils."  Such 
a  system  may  be  beneficial  in  political  matters, 
but   it  is   detrimental  to  the  progress  of  art. 
We  are  all  patients,   in   a  broad   sense,  and 
■with  common   sense  we   seek  for  good  advice 
where  we  hope  to  find  it,  though  in  most  cases 
our  innate  weakness  or  strength  generally  sets  it 
aside.    But  supposing  a  patient,  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  term,  finds  a  hundred  doctors  around  him, 
all  prescribing  different  courses  of  treatment,  he 
would  say,  "  I  will  trust  to  nature  alone : "  and 
thus,  thanks  to  the  times  they   lived   in,  old 
masters  became  great  painters.     Italian  art, 
German    art,    Spanish    and    Datch  art,  did 


flourish  without,  whilst  modern  art  has  visibly 
declined  under,  such  inexperienced  dictation. 
Happily,  common -sense,  though  slow,  upsets 
all  ephemeral  reputation.  If  you  can  believe 
this,  you  need  never  despair  of  receiving  a 
full  reward  for  your  labour  and  patience.  To 
feel  that  you  have,  at  least,  striven  earnestly  to 
do  your  duty,  that  you  have  performed  your 
allotted  work  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  never 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  haste  and  ig- 
norance to  palm  off  slovenly  workmanship — 
therein  lies  the  road  which  will  lead  you  to  a 
fame  of  which  you  may  well  bo  proud,  and  to  a 
fortune  the  possession  of  which  need  never  raise 
a  blush. 

I  have  lately  shared  the  duty  of  examining  the 
works  sent  up  by  the  Schools  of  Design  esta- 
blished happily  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  must  confess  that  the  duty  was  irksome,  but  I 
shall  never  feel  regret  at  having  performed  it,  for  it 
has  enabled  me  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  value 
of  those  schools.    I  cannot  however  discuss  this 
subject  without  paying  my  tribute  of  admiration 
for  the  work  which  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Redgrave 
have  performed  so  successfully  ;  and  I  tell  them, 
from  experience,  that  every  artist  I  have  spoken 
to  cordially  agrees    with    me   on  this  point. 
Mr.    Cole    has    the    good  or  bad  fortune  to 
be    called    the    best-abused  man   in  Europe. 
He  is  accused   also    of  a  contemptuous  dis- 
regard  of  public  criticism,  his  detractors  for- 
getting that  his  shortcomings  in   that  direction 
constitute  his  chief  virtue.    Like  the  hejo  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  he  has  toiled  up  his  mountain, 
undeterred  by  the  stones  thrown  at  him,  and  I 
wish  sincerely  that  all  who  work  for  fame  would 
treat  the  stones  thrown  at  them  in  the  same  way. 
From  what  I  have  seen  during  the  last  six  weeks 
I  think  ho  may  justly  smile  at  his  opponents.  I 
should  take  up  too  much  of  your  time  were  I  to 
enlarge  on  the  good  the  Schools  of  Design  have 
effected  ;  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the  one 
great  benefit  acquired  through  their  agency.  No 
amount  of  loud-talking  or  shouting  about  Great 
Britian's  supremacy  can  ever  disguise  the  truth 
that,  as  regards  taste  as  applied  to  manufactures 
twenty    years      ago     we     were    far  behind 
Continental     workers.     That     deficiency  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past.     I  have  seen  lace  de- 
signs from  Nottingham,    patterns   from  Man- 
chester, ribbons  from  Coventry,  applications  of 
natural  forms  from  many  schools,  and  thorough 
good  work  in  most  schools,  which  might  compare 
well  with  any  foreign  work.    In  the  more  diffi- 
cult study  of  the  Antique  I  have  seen  drawings 
of  figures  which  would  be  very  formidable  in  any 
competition   with  the  students    of  the  Royal 
Academy.    Moreover,  I  have  seen  in  elementary 
work  such  conscientiousness  as  well  deserves  a 
word  of  praise.    I  will  mention  no  names  ;  but  in 
examining  work  from  the  school  at  Hudders- 
field,  only   of  one   year's  duration,   we  were 
astounded  by  the  efforts  of  one   pupil,  only 
eighteen  years  of  age.     She  contrived  in  that 
one  year  to  send  up,  counting  books   of  ele- 
mentary drawings,  no  less  than  ninety  works. 
In  each  of    the    nine  stages   she  attempted, 
every  drawing  was  so  conscientiously  carried 
out  that    I    am   sure   the   examiners  would 
have  only  been  too  glad  to  have  sent  up  all  her 
works  as  a  good  example  for  students  to  follow. 
I  would  ask,  with  all  due  deference  to  those  gentle- 
men who  have  more  practical  experience  of  the 
Schools  of  Design  than  I  can  have,  whether  it 
would  not  stimulate  the  efforts,  both  of  the  masters 
and  pupils,  if,  in  the  national  competition  that 
takes  place  annually,  a  worthy  prize  were  given 
to  that  student  who  produces  the  most  complete 
works  during  the  year.    I  believe  such  an  induce- 
ment to  industry  and  care  would  be  productive 
of  good  results.   I  know  men  of  great  capabilities 
who  lament  that  in  their  youth  they  slighted  the 
proper  duties  of  a  student,  and  hence  they  still 
stumble  in  their  efforts,  not  only  with  waste  of 
time,  but  with  comparatively  little  ultimate  suc- 
cess.   Ambition  is  the  ladder  of  greatness  ;  but  I 
pray  you  not  to  enter  an  advanced  stage  in  your 
educational  progress  before  you  have  well  mas- 
tered the  one  in  which  you  are  engaged.  The 
more  perfect  you  are  in  one  stage,  the  easier 
you  will  find  it  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
each  next  step  to  progress."   I  have  gladly  paid 
testimony  to  the  good  work  done  in  the  Schools 
of  Design,    I  should  be  unworthy  to  address  you 
if  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  bad  work. 
Generally  oil  paintings  betray  a  fatal  error. 
Hopeless  is  the  progress  of  any  student  who 
begins   deliberately  from  that  point  to  which 
great  painters  unwillingly  descend.     Learn  to  j 


creep  before  yon  try  to  walk ;  to  be  pro- 
fiicient  you  must  be  efficient.  The  adop- 
tion of  a  manner  by  imitation,  and  not 
through  experience,  is  fatal.  So  let  mo  pray  you 
never  to  commence  a  new  work  before  you  have 
expended  all  your  ability  on  the  one  you  have  iu 
hand.  Believe  me,  you  will  ever  gain  more  by 
correcting  your  errors  than  by  any  resolution  to 
amend  them  in  future  attempts.  Such  patience 
and  care  will  produce  that  tone  of  mind,  and  pro- 
mote that  honesty  and  true  courage,  which  are 
essential  to  attain  success.  The  scales  of  art  are 
very  different  from  the  scales  in  common  use,  and 
one  complete  drawing  will  weigh  down  cartloads 
of  incomplete  work.  Finally,  let  all  your  atten- 
tion be  directed  to  the  means,  and  the  end  will 
come  in  its  appointed  time. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  call  your  serious 
attention  to  a  question  which  I  trust  will  always 
be  discussed  calmly,  for  the  intellectual  condition 
of  a  nation,  especially  in  art,  should  never  be 
made  a  subject  for  any  sectarian  agitation.  This 
is  not  the  first  time,  by  many  years,  that  I  bring 
this  subject  publicly  forward ;  but  I  regret  to 
have  lost  a  worthy  colleague.    Some  years  ago, 
Mr.  Gregory — then  member  for  Galway,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  National  Gallery,  but  now  a  colo- 
nial governor— introduced  a  Bill  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  collections  of  Art  and  Science  on 
Sundays   after   one   o'clock.    Unfortunately  a 
count-out  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  any  dis- 
cussion on   the   merits   of  his  proposal.  But 
we  are  "  eminently  a  practical  nation,"  and  one 
moreover  that    never   succumbs    under  mo- 
mentary defeat.    I  have  alluded  to  our  inferiority 
in  taste  as  regards  designs  for  manufacture. 
Much  of  our  deficiency  has  been  remedied  by  the 
Schools  of  Design  :  but  our  artisans  still  labour 
under  great  disadvantages  when  compared  with 
their  foreign  brethren.    If  we  turn  our  attention 
to  Continental  States,  we  fiud  that  collections  of 
Art  and  Science  are  not  confined  to  the  capital 
only,  but  exist  in  every  hive  of  manufacture. 
Moreover,  whether  the  State  religion  be  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  those  sources  of  innocent  pleasure 
and  of  moral  intellectual  improvement  are  open 
freely  on  a  Sunday — that  day  which  throughout 
Europe  is  recognised  as  the  "  working  man's 
holiday,"  or  day  of  rest.    Yes,  by  all  means  let 
it  be  a  day  of  rest,  as  far  as  the  labour  of  the 
hand  is  concerned ;  but  as  to  the  mind,  inactivity 
is  simply  impossible  ;  and  our  chief  care  should 
be  to  provide  such  food  for  the  mind   as  may 
conduce   to    its    health    and    strength.  The 
Creator  allows  no  day  or  hour  to  interfere  in 
the   beneficent  labour    of   nature    to  supply 
the  wants  of    the    body ;   and   it  is  simply 
perversity  or  blindness  which  prevents  us  from 
reaping  what  He  has  planted  in  man  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  mind.    Our  worship  is  best  re- 
vealed in  gratitude,  which  springs  from  a  due 
appreciation  of  everything  created  for  our  wel- 
fare ;  and  of  the  Creator's  gifts,  human  genius  is 
the  highest — a  spark,  however  feeble,    of  the 
Divine  Intelligence.     So  let  our  rulers  decide 
whether  a  working  man — reluctantly  I  use  that 
title  in  its  narrow  sense — would  not  be  better 
employed  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  contemplat- 
ing the  productions  of  art  and  science  than  in  idly 
lounging  against  the  door  of  a  public-house,  with 
a  wistful  eye   on  the  churcli  clock  opposite. 
Though  I  am  no  ruler  or  statesman,  I  have  no 
doubt  on  that  question,  for  I  believe  the  surest 
way  to  make  the  opening  of  the  public-house  in- 
effectual is  to  open  other  places  on  Sundays,  if 
only  during  the  afternoon,  which  would  offer 
more  profitable  and  wholesome  amusement. 

I  put  this  serious  question  to  you,  as  I  have 
often  put  it  to  others,  with  a  hope  that  in  regard- 
ing it  you  will  divest  yourselves  of  that  prejudice 
which  clings  to  all  men,  whatever  may  be  their 
creed.  Let  us  look  broadly  to  the  end,  and  not 
narrowly  at  the  means,  nor  believe  that  what  im- 
pi'oves  man  socially  and  intellectually,  can  be 
profane.  Pulpit  denunciations  and  legal  re- 
strictions are  but  poor  means  to  promote  the 
general  welfare.  Weak  men  may  mourn  that 
human  nature  is  not  so  perfect  as  they  would 
wish ;  but  their  lament  betrays  an  ignorance,  if 
not  a  contempt,  of  the  Creator's  great  design. 
Your  true  philosopher  and  philanthropist — in  a 
word,  your  real  Christain — accepts  humanity, 
created  as  it  is,  with  capacity  for  good  or  ill,  and 
strives,  by  appealing  to  its  natural  feelings  and 
instincts,  to  lead  it  iu  a  right  direction — even  as 
children,  to  apply  a  homely  simile,  are  coaxed  to 
learn  the  alphabet  from  looking  at  pretty  pic- 
tures. Let  us  follow  some  similar  method  to  im- 
prove the  moral  and  intellectual  state  of  our 
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fdllow-croaturos.  Above  all,  lot  us  not  think 
tli;it  any  day  can  bo  uufittod  for  tho  porformanoo 
of  Huch  a  noblo  and  holy  duty. 

And  now  to  conclndo.  Do  not  think  art  a 
moro  luxury.  Tho  mind  roquiros  food  as  woll  as 
tho  body,  and  80  art  is  a  pure  nocossiiy.  To  you  who 
have  children  under  your  caro,  I  pray  you  to  on- 
courago  any  bias  they  show  for  Art.  For,  boliovo 
mo,  whatever  may  be  our  position  in  life,  tho 
love  and  study  of  art  will  all  tho  moro  onablo  us 
to  porfonn  that  duty,  which  I  regard  as  the 
highest  privilege  of  art,  namely,  by  our  works  to 
contribute  to  tho  delight,  tho  welfai'e,  and  the 
happiness  of  our  follow-croaturcs. 


GOVERNMENT  BUILDING  SOCIETIES  BILL- 

A MEETING  of  tho  committee  of  tho  Building 
Societies  Protection  Association  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  to  consider  the  Government 
Bill,  No.  3,  when  the  following  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  Bill  were  unanimously  agreed  to  : — 
1.  That  the  Bill  No.  3,  while  avoiding  some  of  the 
objections  referred  to  in  tho  reasons  against  Bill 
No.  2,  retains  the  highly  objectionable  spirit  and 
principle  of  that  measure  by  ignoring  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  building  societies  have  hitherto, 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  been  safely  and  suc- 
cessfully worked,  and  embodying  the  totally  dif- 
ferent principles  of  the  Companies  Acts.  2.  That 
the  Bill  would  virtually  compel  all  existing  socie- 
ties adopting  its  provisions,  and  all  new  building 
societies,  to  become,  in  eilect,  companies  with  un- 
Simited  liability.  3.  That  the  whole  spirit  and 
principle  of  tho  Bill  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
report  of  the  Royal  Commission.  4.  That  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill  would  prove  highly  prejudicial  and 
disastrous  to  these  useful  and  important  institu- 
tions, and  would,  by  the  cumbrous  and  expensive 
machinery  provided  by  the  Bill,  entirely  prevent 
the  formation  of  small  societies  in  the  future.  5. 
That  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  lists  of 
jn embers  are  highly  burdensome  and  objection- 
able, would  occasion  alann,  and,  considering  the 
fluctuating  character  of  the  membership  of  such 
societies,  are  useless  and  impracticable.  6.  That 
tho  bill  incorporates  the  whole  of  the  provisions 
relating  to  winding-up  under  the  present  Com- 
panies Acts  (107  clauses),  which  provisions  have 
proved  most  expensive  and  ruinous  in  their  opera- 
tion to  many  thousands  of  persons,  and  are 
entirely  inapplicable  to  the  constitution  of  build- 
ing societies.  7.  That  the  bill  does  not  provide 
any  restriction  on  the  borrowing  of  money  or  the 
amount  receivable  on  deposit,  as  recommended 
by  the  Royal  Commission,  thus  opening  up  an  un- 
bounded field  for  dangerous  speculation.  8.  That 
the  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Cross  provides  a  simple, 
speedy,  and  inexpensive  method  of  dissolution  or 
termination  of  a  society  ;  is  consonant  with  the 
spirit  and  operation  of  the  existing  law  ;  provides 
for  improvements  suggested  by  practical  ex- 
perience, and  in  nearly  every  point  would  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  tho  Royal  Commission, 
and  has  been  almost  universally  approved  by  the 
representatives  of  building  societies  throughout 
the  country. 


PARLIAMENTARY  NOTES. 
TiiE  Flooring  of  tile  Nkw  Buildings  at 
THE  National  Gallekv. — In  reply  to  a  question 
from  Mr.  Bowring,  Mr.  Ayrton  said  there  had 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  between  tho 
trustees  and  tho  architect  as  to  whether  tho  floor- 
ing of  tho  now  buildings  at  the  National  Gallory 
should  bo  composed  of  tiles  or  wood.  The  archi- 
tect was  in  favour  of  ornamental  tiles,  but  the 
trustees  preferred  wood,  and  as  they  were  to  have 
the  caro  of  the  building  their  opinion  ruled. 

Vacant  Land  at  South  Kensington. — On 
Thursday  wook,  in  reply  to  Sir  H.  Hoaro,  Mr. 
Ayrton  said  that,  being  an  ax-offino  commissioner 
of  tho  Exhibition  of  1851,  ho  had  made  inquiries 
on  tho  subject  of  tho  leasing  for  building  purposes 
of  certain  piocos  of  land  fronting  Kensington- 
gardens,  and  lying  between  Queon's-gato  and  tho 
Albert  Hall.  The  commission  was  constituted  by 
two  Royal  charters,  the  second  of  which  con- 
ferred on  the  commissioners  licence  and  authority 
to  purchase  and  hold  lands  and  hereditaments  in 
any  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  and  provided 
that  such  lands  and  hereditaments  might  from 
time  to  time  be  applied  to  such  purposes  as  might 
be  deemed  fit.  Tho  commissioners  had  therefore 
an  absolute  discretion  to  soil  and  appropriate  the 
land.  Under  these  circumstances  thoy  purchased 
a  lai-ge  extent  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
Exhibition,  and  in  the  exorcise  of  their  powers 
sold  some  of  it  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  ob- 
jects which  they  had  in  view.  Some  of  the  land 
had  been  let  on  lease  for  building  purposes — in 
fact,  for  private  residences.  As  the  leases  fell  in 
Ihe  commissioners  disposed  of  the  land  in  the  best 
manner  thoy  could.  It  was  quite  a  misappre- 
hension to  suppose  they  were  pledged  to  devote 
the  land  to  any  particular  purpose.  They  had 
let  land  to  the  Albert  Hall,  the  Horticultural 
Gardens,  and  for  Government  purposes,  and  in 
doing  so  they  had  not  exceeded  their  authority. 


ARCH^OLOaiCAL  SOCIETIES. 

Excavations  in  Lincoln-shire. — The  remains 
■of  the  church  and  conventual  buildings  of  Louth 
Park  Abbey  have  been  disinterred  by  Mr.  W.  Al- 
lison, who  has  laid  bare  the  entire  plan  of  the 
■ehurch,  chapter-house,  cloister  court,  and  other 
fcuildings.  The  abbey  used  to  belong  to  the  Cis- 
(tercian  monks.  The  church  proves  to  have  been 
249ft.  in  length,  only  20ft.  shorter  than  the  parent 
abbey  of  Fountains.  The  bases  of  tho  pillars  are 
laid  bare,  and  the  foundations  of  the  transeptal 
chapels  can  be  distinctly  traced.  In  the  chapter- 
house the  stone  coffins  of  two  of  the  abbots  have 
been  discovered.  Many  other  relics  of  groat  in- 
terest have  been  disentombed. 

Kent  Archaeological  SociETr. — This  society 
proposes  to  hold  its  annual  congress  on  the  24th 
and  25th  of  July  next,  at  Cranbrook.  The 
council  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  valuable 
services  of  their  honorary  secretary,  T.  G.  God- 
frey-Paussett,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Finding  himself  un- 
able to  continue  the  duties  which  he  has  so  ably 
performed  for  the  past  ten  years,  that  gentleman 
has,  in  a  letter  to  Earl  Amherst,  president  of  tho 
society,  expressed  his  desire  to  resign.  Two  years 
ago  Mr.  Faussett  asked  for,  and  obtained,  the 
election  of  the  Rev.  AY.  A.  Scott  Robertson  as  his 
coadjutor  in  the  secretariat.  Mr.  Scott  Robert- 
son will  now  continue  the  work  alone. 


churches  aud  chapels. 

Beckington. — S.  Gregory's  Church,  Beckington, 
Wilts,  was  reopened  on  the  12th  inst.,  after  under- 
going a  thorough  restoration,  directed  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  architect,  of  the  Temple,  London. 
The  interior  walls  have  been  divested  of  their 
coating  of  plaster  and  whitewash,  and  have  been 
painted  thi'oughout.  The  old  windows  have  given 
place  to  newtraceried  ones,  and  have  been  glazed 
with  cathedral  glass.  The  north  aisle  roof,  which 
was  formerly  fiat,  is  a  new  and  open  one,  while  the 
main  roof  has  been  repaired  and  retiled ;  the 
floor,  doors,  and  benches  are  entirely  new.  The 
pulpit  is  of  Bath  stone,  simply  carved.  The 
tower,  which  had  been  closed  for  a  considerable 
time,  has  been  opened,  and  the  groined  roof  re- 
constructed. The  west  window  is  filled  with 
painted  glass,  the  gift  of  Admiral  Edgell,  C.B., 
and  a  new  four-light  painted  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  Both 
windows  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Horwood  Bro- 
thers, of  Frome,  who  have  carried  out  the  archi- 
tect's designs  for  the  decoration  of  the  building. 
The  latter  window,  together  with  the  costly 
reredos,  in  three  panels,  has  been  presented  by 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  Sainsbury  Langford  Sains- 
bury,  in  memory  of  his  father,  mother,  and  wife. 
The  reredos  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Earp,  of  Kensing- 
ton. The  contractors  for  the  builder's  work  were 
Messrs.  F.  P.  and  G.  Brown,  of  Fi-omo.  The  total 
cost  has  been  about  £1,000,  exclusive  of  works 
of  art.  Four  handsome  lamps  have  been  placed 
in  the  chancel  by  Mr.  W.  Singer,  of  Frome,  and 
the  organ  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Mr. 
Pressor,  of  Road. 

Greasbko',  Near  Rotherham. — The  founda- 
tion-stone of  a  new  Congregational  Chapel  was 
laid  at  Greasbro'  last  Monday,  by  Frank  Sellars, 
Esq.,  of  Nether  Haugh.  The  style  of  the  building 
is  Early  English,  the  material  is  I'od  brick  with 
Hooton  stone  dressings,  relieved  by  ornamental 
brick  bands.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  450 
persons.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  (exclusive 
of  site)  is  £1,G00.  The  site  has  been  given  by 
B.  Sellars,  Esq.,  who  has  also  generously  promised 
a  new  organ  at  a  cost  of  £250.  Mr.  J.  Platts,  of 
Rawmarsh  and  Rotherham,  is  the  architect,  under 
whose  superintendence  the  edifice  will  be  erected. 
Messrs.  Allt  Brothers  and  Gardner,  of  Rotherlmm, 
are  the  contractors. 


Cheat  Gransden,  S.  Neot's,  Hunts. — The 
parish  church  has  boon  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  after  a  complete  restoration,  which  has  been 
carried  out  under  tho  suporintendence  of  Mr.  G. 
Vialls,  architect,  of  London.  Tho  works  executed 
include  tho  thorough  repair  of  all  walls  and  stone- 
work generally,  tho  reaewal  of  all  tho  roofs  in 
oak,  tho  old  character  being  carefully  reproduced, 
the  reseating  of  the  nave  and  aisles  with  oak 
benches,  new  floors,  glazing,  &c.,  throughout,  and 
the  addition  of  a  new  north  porch.  Tho  cliancol 
has  been  repaired  at  the  expense  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a  nevf  vestry  and  organ-chamber 
added,  and  elaborate  choir  stalls  in  English  oak 
provided  by  T.  V.  Webb,  Esq.,  who  was  also  the 
chief  contributor  to  the  general  fund.  A  heating 
apparatus,  by  Mr.  Bower,  engineer,  of  S.  Neot's, 
has  boon  provided.  Tho  works  were  executed  by 
Mr.  Brown,  builder,  of  Lynn,  at  a  coat  of  upwards 
of  £3,000. 

Lawpord. — S.  Peter's  Church  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  from  designs  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Slater  and  by  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Norman  doorway,  tho 
north  arcade,  and  two  curious  lancets  in  the 
chancel,  there  was  nothing  of  interest  in  the  old 
church,  excepting  the  timbers  of  the  nave  and 
chancel  roof,  which  have  been  repaired  and  re- 
used. The  church  has  a  nave  of  Ave  bays,  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  a  long  chancel,  with 
organ-chamber  and  vestry,  on  the  south  side.  It 
seats  300  persons.  The  walls  aro  built  in  coursed 
Attleborough  stone,  with  Attloborough  stona 
dressings.  The  tower  stands  at  the  west  end, 
and  is  of  entirely  new  design,  the  former  one 
being  but  late  and  poor  in  character ;  tho  parapet 
and  turret  are  of  the  usual  embattled  Warwick- 
shire type.  Tho  contractors  were  Messrs.  Law, 
of  Lutterworth,  under  Mr.  Thompson,  as  clerk  of 
■works  ;  the  carving  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems. 

Longford. — On  Wednesday  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  church  was  laid  at  Longford,  near 
Coventry,  to  be  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas.  The 
church  is  to  be  built  from  designs  supplied  by 
Mr.  John  Cotton,  of  Temple-row,  Birmingham, 
and  will  be  built  by  Mr.  W.  Nelson,  of  Dudley. 
It  will  comprise  nave,  with  aisle  on  the  north 
side ;  chancel,  with  organ  chamber  and  vestry, 
also  on  tho  north  side.  There  will  be  a  towsr 
and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  building, 
tho  lower  portion  of  which  will  form  the  porch. 
It  will  be  built  of  red  brick,  the  internal  facing 
being  of  bufl-oolourod  pressed  bricks.  The  stone 
dressings  are  being  executed  partly  in  Attle-. 
borough  and  partly  in  Box-Ground  Bath  stone. 
The  roof,  which  will  bo  open,  will  be  covered 
with  brindled  coloured  plain  tiles,  and  tho  acoom- 
modation  will  be  for  300  persons.  The  cost  of 
the  building  will  be  nearly  £3,000. 

Maidstone. — The  new  West  Borough  Congre- 
gational Chapel,  at  Maidstone,  was  opened  on 
Wednesday  weak.  The  exterior  is  composed  of 
Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the 
inside  of  plain  brickwork,  with  different  coloured 
bricks,  and  cement  concrete  between  the  two. 
The  chapel  will  seat  over  two  hundred  people, 
and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Henry  Bridge,  tho 
builders  being  Messrs.  Cox  Brothers  and  H. 
Bridge.    Tho  entire  cost  has  been  about  £1,015. 

Manchester. — The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
synagogue  for  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  con- 
gregation of  Jews,  in  Manchester,  was  laid  iu 
Cheetham  Hill-roaf,  on  the  11th  inst.,  by  Sir  A. 

D.  Sassoon.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  in 
the  construction  of  the  building  is  the  Moresque, 
and  the  principal  feature  in  the  front  is  the  en- 
trance, which  will  be  in  brickwork,  with  orna- 
mented vitrified  marble  bosses.  The  remainder 
of  the  elevation  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
The  interior  has  an  open  wooden  roof,  with  gal- 
leries supported  by  marble  columns.  The  ark 
will  be  in  the  centre,  and  in  a  recess  a  large 
circular  window  will  bo  filled  with  stained  glass, 
as  will  be  all  the  other  windows.  The  interior  of 
tho  building  is  especially  designed  for  future 
decoration,  and  there  is  accommodation  for  200 
gentlemen  and  100  ladies.    The  architect  is  Mr. 

E.  Salomons,  and  the  builder  Mr.  S.  Warburton. 
Newchapel.— The  memorial  stones  of  a  new 

Wesleyan  chapel  were  laid  at  Newchapel,  in  tho 
Potteries,  on  Monday  week.  Tho  dimensions  of 
the  chapel  internally  are  45ft.  by  3Cft.,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  there  is  to  bo  a  vestibule  in  front 
and  a  vestry,  with  orchestra  over,  at  tho  oppusito 
end  behind  tho  rostrum.  The  accommodation  is 
for  320  sittings.  The  style  will  be  Italian  ;_the 
materials  to  be  usod  are  red  bricks,  with  bricks 
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of  other  colours  introduced.  Tho  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  £1,400.  Mi-.  Geo.  B. 
Ford,  of  Buralem,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Brindley  and  Critchlow,  of  Biirslem,  the  builders. 

OoNDLE. — On  Wednesday  week  the  chancel  of 
Barnwell  S.  Andrew's  Church  was  reopened, 
after  undergoing  extensive  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Brown- 
ing, architect,  of  Stamford.  The  Ooor  has  been 
concreted  and  repaved  with  Maw's  rich  encaustic 
tiles ;  a  new  stone  screen  has  been  erected 
dividing  the  church  from  the  chancel,  with  per- 
forated crosses.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
a  new  chapel  is  built,  which  is  called  the 
Latham  Chapel,  on  account  of  its  containing  the 
monument  of  a  local  benefactor.  The  builders 
for  the  work  were  Messrs.  Halliday  and  Cave,  of 
Oakham  ;  the  brass  work,  hangings,  and  carpets 
were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis,  of 
Birmingham ;  the  painting,  graining,  gilding, 
and  monumental  work  by  Mr.  Daniel  Stevens,  of 
Barnwell. 

RocKLEV. — On  the  IGth  inst.  a  new  church, 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  was  opened  at  Rockley, 
Wilts,  under  license  from  the  IBishop  of  the  dio- 
cese. It  is  said  to  be  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
building,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with 
porch  at  the  south-west  end.  It  is  built  of  the 
Sarson  stone  of  the  county.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Baverstook,  of  Marlborough ;  the  builder, 
Mr.  Barrett,  of  Swindon  ;  and  the  decorations  and 
fittings  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Baverstock,  Jun.,  of 
Marlborough. 

Wtmondham. — On  Wednesday  week  the  parish 
church  of  Wymondham  was  reopened  (after 
having  been  re-floored  and  benched).  Within 
the  last  ten  years  £1,400  has  been  spent  in  the 
restoration  of  this  edifice.  The  last  portion  of 
the  work,  namely,  the  laying  of  a  new  stone 
floor  and  the  erection  of  open  benches,  was  com- 
menced in  April  last,  and  has  just  been  finished. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  for  the  undertaking 
■was  £398,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  whole 
work,  including  architect's  charges  and  extras,  is 
£500. '  The  floor  is  of  stone,  and  the  benches  are 
open.  Mr.  J.  J.  Fast,  builder,  of  Melton,  was  the 
contractor  for  the  work. 


carved  and  enriched  cornices  running  the  entire 
length  of  the  building.  The  carved  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Warrington. — The  now  Town  Hall  and  Bank 
Park,  at  Warrington,  which  have  recently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  were  opened 
on  the  20th  inst.  The  building  and  the  sm-- 
rounding  grounds  had  been  for  generations  the 
residence  of  the  Patten  family,  and  about  twelve 
months  ago  Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  M.P.,  made 
known  to  the  Corporation  his  intention  to  dispose 
of  the  property,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  manu- 
facturing portion  of  the  town  having  encroached 
upon  the  privacy  which  the  mansion  previously 
enjoyed  as  a  private  residence.  The  Council 
finally  decided  upon  purchasing  the  thirteen 
acres  of  land  surrounding  the  Hall  f»r  £13,000, 
half  an  acre  being  afterwards  deducted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  street  between  Saakey- 
street,  at  the  junction  of  Wilson  Patten-street 
and  Frog  Hall-lane.  In  addition  to  this,  £9,000 
was  given  for  the  mansion  and  gardens,  making 
a  total  of  £22,000.  Thanks,  however,  to  private 
munificence,  not  one  half  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chase money  fell  upon  the  ratepayers.  The 
building  has  not  undergone  any  alteration  since 
the  Corporation  became  possessed  of  it.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  a  comfortable  old  mansion, 
faced  with  brick,  but  neither  internally  nor  ex- 
ternally is  it  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  town 
hall,  though  there  is  more  room  than  the  War- 
rington Corporation  will  ever  require  for  muni- 
cipal business. 

Wrexham. — The  new  Public  Hall  and  Corn 
Exchange,  Wrexham,  which  has  been  convei-ted 
out  of  the  old  Yorkshire  Hall,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000, 
has  been  opened.  The  new  hall  will  seat  over 
1,500  people.  The  larger  hall  is  80ft.  long  by 
nearly  50ft.  wide,  and  lighted  from  the  top.  A 
balcony  runs  all  round,  capable  of  holding  400. 
A  stage  is  erected  at  one  end,  and  behind  are 
green-rooms,  lavatories,  cloakrooms,  and  other 
conveniences.  Running  round  the  hall  on  the 
ground  floor  are  suites  of  offices  an  d  store-rooms  ; 
on  the  first  floor  are  also  offices  and  refreshment- 
rooms.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Holden  and 
Co.,  Manchester ;  and  the  contractor  is  Mr. 
W.  E.  Samuel,  Wrexham. 


BUILDINGS. 

Exeter. — ^New  Police  Offices  and  Barracks,  to 
be  used  as  head-quarters  of  the  Devon  Con- 
stabulary, have  just  been  completed  at  Exeter,  at 
a  cost  of  £5,000.  The  entire  building,  as  well 
as  the  internal  fittings,  have  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Harbottle,  of  County 
Chambers,  Exeter,  architect.  The  clerk  of 
works  was  Mr.  James  Ferman,  of  Exeter.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  Moass,  of  Exeter. 

Rawdon. — A  new  Convalescent  Home  is  about 
to  be  erected  at  Rawdon,  Yorkshire.  A  design  to 
accommodate  sixty-four  inmates  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Pepper,  architects, 
Bradford.  The  style  is  an  attempt  to  engraft 
upon  Gothic  the  domestic  characteristics  of  York- 
shire architecture  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
mullioned  and  tramsomed  windows  and  gables. 
The  south  front  will  be  300ft.  long,  divided  into 
two  pavilions,  with  a  large  winter  garden,  24ft. 
by  45ft.,  in  the  centre.  The  work  has  been  let 
to  Messrs.  Booth,  Illingworth,  and  Sons,  Brad- 
ford. 

S.  Helibr's,  Jersey. — New  premises  for  the 
Jersey  Banking  Company  at  S.  Helier's  are  being 
built  by  Messrs.  Fallaize  and  Tostevin,  at  the 
corners  of  New-street  and  Library-place,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  John  Hay  ward,  architect,  of 
Exeter,  who  carried  out  the  restoration  of  S.  Ouen's 
and  Trinity  Churches,  Jersey.  The  style  of 
architecture  chosen  by  the  designer  is  quite 
unique  upon  the  island,  as  applied  to  secular 
buildings,  and  is  known  as  Early  Geometrical, 
with  a  deal  of  Early  French  Gothic  in  its  type. 
The  building  is  to  be  of  native  granite,  the  walls 
being  of  the  pink  and  the  quoins  of  the  grey 
Tariety.  All  the  dressings  to  the  windows,  the 
cornices,  &c.,  are  to  be  of  Portland  stone,  and 
the  whole  of  the  carved  and  sculptured  work  will 
be  executed  in  the  same  material.  The  columns 
in  front  of  the  mullions  of  the  various  windows 
will  be  of  polished  red  Aberdeen  granite.  All  the 
capitals  upon  these  columns  will  be  carved,  and 
the  label  moulds  stopped  by  carved  bosses  and 
corbels.  The  treatment  of  the  ornamentation 
upon  the  ground-floor  windows  will  be  similar  to 
the  upper  ones,  excepting  that  the  foliage  of  the 
capitals  will  be  somewhat  more  ornate  upon  the 
lower  row.    Between  the  two  floors  there  will  be 


SCHOOLS. 

BcRFORD.  —  The  foundation-stone  of  a  new 
school  was  laid  at  Burford  on  Wednesday  week. 
The  edifice,  which  is  to  be  erected  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Day,  of  Worcester,  will  com- 
prise a  school-room,  32ft.  by  I8ft.,  and  a  class- 
room, 16ft.  by  12ft.,  with  a  suitable  house  for 
master  and  mistress.  Mr.  Page  Mason,  of  Ten- 
bury,  is  the  contractor  for  the  brick,  stone,  and 
plaster- work. 

London. — At  the  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board  on  Wednesday,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  C. 
Reed,  M.P.,  on  behalf  of  the  Works  Committee, 
the  Board  agreed  to  accept  the  tender  of  Messrs. 
T.  G.  and  E.  Howard,  to  build  schools  at  Forest- 
hill  at  a  cost  of  £5,395,  and  that  of  Mr.  J.  Tyer- 
man,  of  Bi'ixton,  for  schools  at  Southwark  for 
£5,200.  The  Board  also  agreed  to  purchase  sites 
and  interests  in  sites.  After  a  variety  of  general 
business  had  been  transacted,  the  Board  ad- 
journed. 


Art  at  the  Antipodes. — With  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  artistic  studies  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  Sydney  correspondent  of  the  Times 
writes  :—  "  We  are  not  quite  insensible  to  art, 
absorbed  though  we  are  in  mining.  It  is  true  we 
are  yet  deficient  in  a  picture  gallery,  and  pictures 
and  statuary,  but  there  are  a  few  art  students. 
The  art  spirit  is  growing.  Ours  is  a  climate 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  Greece  and  Italy,  only 
more  genial ;  and  if  sensuous  imagery  was  the 
product  of  climate  in  those  countries,  why  should 
it  not  be  here  ?  Doubtless,  the  earnestness  of 
national  life  and  the  haste  to  be  rich  will  check 
the  tendency  here ;  but  still  in  some  sort  it  will 
work,  and  art  will  find  a  home  here  in  which  to 
abide  and  flourish.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  few 
enthusiasts  in  this  city  started  an  art  academy 
with  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  and  managed  to 
get  together  enough  funds  to  send  home  for  some 
plaster  casts,  and  open  a  design  school  of  a  humble 
kind.  I  don't  think  the  school  has  succeeded, 
but  the  movement,  together  with  an  annual  ex- 
hibition for  works  of  native  artists  which  opens  a 
market  for  colonial  art,  and  the  competition 
aroused  by  the  oflter  of  prizes,  has  brought  some 
latent  ability  to  life,  and  really  some  very  credit- 
able work  is  produced." 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responaiblc  for  the  opinions  of 
our  correspondents.  The  Editor  respectfully  requests 
that  all  communications  should  be  drawn  up  as  briefly 
as  possible,  as  there  are  many  claimants  upon  the  space 
allotted  to  correspondence.] 

To  Oca  EeAdeiis.— We  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  will  favour  us  with  brief  notea  of  works  con- 
templated or  in  progress  in  the  provinces. 

AJl  letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITOB,  31, 
TAVISTOCK-S 1 EEET,  COVENT-GABDEN,  W.C. 

Cheques  and  Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to 
J.  Passmore  Edwards. 


ADVEETISEMENT  CHABGES. 

The  charge  for  advertisements  is  Gd.  per  line,  of  eight 
words  (the  first  line  counting  as  two).  No  advertisement 
inserted  for  less  than  half-a-crown.  Special  terms  for 
series  of  more  than  six  insertions  can  bo  ascertained  on 
application  to  the  Publisher. 

Front  Page  Advertisements  9d.  jjer  line. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  must  reach  tho 
office  not  later  than  5  p.m.  on  Thursday. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCEIPTION. 

(Payable  in  advance. ) 

Nineteen  shillings  per  annum  (post  free)  to  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  To  the  United  States 
£1.  Cs.  (or  (ii  dols.  gold}.  To  France  or  Belgium,  £1.  6s. 
(or  .32  francs).  To  India  (via  Southampton),  £1.  14s.  lOd. 
To  any  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the 
Cape,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  or  Natal, 
tl.  6s. 

N.B. — American  and  Belgian  subscribers  are  requestedl 
to  remit  their  subscriptions  by  International  P.O.O.,  and 
to  advise  the  publisher  of  the  date  and  amount  of  their 
remittance,  Back  numbers  can  only  be  sent  at  the  rate 
of  7d.  each,  the  postage  charged  being  :jd.  per  copy.  All 
foreign  subscriptions  unaccompanied  byan  additional  re- 
mittance to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  forwarding  back  num- 
bers are  commenced  from  the  next  number  published 
after  the  receipt  of  the  subscription. 

Subscribers  receiving  their  copies  direct  from  the 
office  are  requested  to  observe  that  the  last  niunber  of 
the  term  for  which  their  Subscription  is  paid,  will  ba 
forwarded  to  them  in  a  coloured  wrapper,  as  an  intima- 
tion that  a  fresh  remittance  is  necessary,  if  it  be  desired 
to  continue  the  Subscription. 

Cases  for  binding  the  half-yearly  volumes,  23.  each. 


SPECIAI,  NOTICE.— NEXT  WEEK. 

Commencement  of  New  Voutme.— The  large  increase 
in  the  circulation  of  the  Buildino  News  since  its  en- 
largement at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year 
caused  a  more  than  ordinary  demand  for  the  early  num- 
bers of  the  volume,  many  of  which  are  out  of  print.  We 
regret  the  disappointment  of  those  who  have  been  unable 
to  complete  their  sets,  and  would  remind  intending  sub- 
scribers that  the  commencement  of  a  new  volume  with 
the  quarterly  number,  which  will  be  issued  on  Friday 
next  will  afford  a  favourable  opportimity  for  commencing 
subscriptions. 


Z.  E.— Ask  some  schoolmaster. 

J.  Taylor. — The  drawings  to  hand  and  rettmied. 

J.  H.— Yes. 

E.  B.  B.— In  a  few  weeks. 
A.  Wilson.— Ask  through  Intercommunication. 
E.  W.  Brown.— You  should  protect  by  Letters  Patent 
before  you  publish  an  account  of  the  invention. 

Eeceived.— L.  and  G.— W.  P.  B.— W.  K.  P.— Dr.  S.— 
E.  P.  B.— C.  B.  A.— S.  Brothers.— W.  and  Co.— Plate 
Layer.— E.  P.— J.  H.— J.  N.— E.  F.  C. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PROFESSION— ITS- 
ART  AND  ITS  TRAINING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Building  News. 

Sir, — In  some  previous  remarks,  the  writer  has 
shown  the  haphazard  and  illogical  training 
students  of  architecture  receive.  In  an  able 
paper  by  Mr.  Chambers,  read  before  the  Architec- 
tural Association,  and  reported  in  the  Building- 
News,  "On  the  Popular  Estimate  of  Architec- 
ture," the  subject  is  looked  at  from  a  popular 
standpoint,  and  the  relative  positions  of  Medicus 
and  Architect  are  very  significantly  sketched,  and 
in  a  way  worth  the  perusal  of  all  students. 

Great  and  comprehensive  as  the  true  signifi- 
cation of  "  architect"  really  is,  its  present  prac- 
tice and  status  is  certainly  far  below  those  of 
other  professions.  The  reason  was  well  put  in 
the  above  lecture  :  it  is  because  Law  and  Medicine 
are  sciences,  things  "to  know  and  to  be  learnt," 
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and  are  recognised  by  Bomo  tost  of  proficiency. 
A  diploma  or  certiilcato  would  doubtless  confer 
a  certain  status  on  the  recipient,  and  would  be  a 
^uarantoo  to  the  public,  but  till  such  a 
tost  of  proficiency  is  made  compulsory,  the  pub- 
lic appreciation  of  architects  will  chiefly  rest  on 
admitted  proofs  of  qualification.  What  are  thoao  ? 
In  all  other  scientific  professions  what  are  thoy? 
The  fundamental  basis  of  thorn  all  will  bo  found 
to  be  simply  well  ascertained  laws  and  principles 
of  action.  Next  to  Medicvx,  indeed,  no  pro- 
fessional man  has  to  deal  more  with  ascertained 
facts  and  natural  laws  than  architects  and  engi- 
neers. The  noblest  duty  of  an  architect  is  to 
create  form  out  of  matter — to  equilibrate  or  har- 
monise the  forces  of  nature.  Thorough  mastery, 
then,  of  matter,  the  laws  which  affect  it,  and  the 
forms  which  these  naturally  assume,  is  the 
essence  of  his  requirements.  Unlike  Medicus, 
his  knowledge  must  bo  creative.  But  what  do 
wo  find  to  be  the  case  ? — the  very  opposite  of  all 
this :  an  irregular  education,  piecemeal  Jtnow- 
lodge,  a  lamentable  want  of  method,  and  the  most 
irrational  copyism.  A.s  a  consequence,  we  find 
matters  trivial  to  the  "  architect "  of  the  present 
day,  but  all  important  to  his  clients,  neglected — 
drainage,  ventilation,  and  other  sanitary  matters, 
construction,  convenience,  and  the  special  con- 
ditions of  buildings  to  various  uses. 

It  would  be  well  if,  instead  of  sketching, 
drawing,  and  archaeological  study,  geometry, 
physics,  and  Comte's  "Philosophy"  were  to 
become  the  leading  attainments  of  young  archi- 
tects. Such  studies  would  give  an  impulse  to 
creative  art,  while  they  would  form  a  rational 
basis  for  the  imagination,  but  they  would  also 
become  a  guarantee  to  their  possessor  and  his 
clients  that  the  great  essentials  of  building  irere 
not  overlooked. 

As  Mr.  Chambers  remarked,  there  is  a  notion 
prevalent  that  architecture  is  akin  to  botany  or 
conchology  ;  that  it  is  a  science  of  "  species  "  and 
"variety";  and  that  every  building  should  be 
brought  under  some  species  or  "  order."  Such  a 
notion  has  originated  from  architects  themselves. 
They  have  left  essentials  to  transcribe  the  ex- 
ternal results  of  past  ages,  and  here  is  the  great 
weakness  of  our  teaching  manifested.  Out 
fashionable  "  architects  "  are  doing  the  same 
thing  now.  They  even  employ  deputies  to 
"  design '■  for  them,  as  these  pages  lately  made 
known. 

The  great  evil  is  our  method  of  instruction,  as 
I  have  before  remarked.  Instead  of  beginning  at 
the  practical  and  real  we  begin  at  the  ideal ; 
our  students  spurn  the  workshop  or  the  scientific 
studio.  What  if  Medicus  were  to  ignore  the 
hospital  and  clinical  experience  ?  Cause  and 
ciTect — the  great  secret  of  all  knowledge — is  lost 
(<ight  of  amid  the  petty  rivalry  of  schools,  styles, 
and  details,  and  the  dusty  remains  of  antiquity. 
I  am,  sir,  &c.,        G.  HusKissoN  Gthllaume. 


Should  not  "  2  stops  "  bo  a  separate  Item,  and  have  a 
line  to  Itnelf  ?    And  thea  the  next  line  sheuld  be 
.•i)  3-10 

4       Add  moulding  top. 

also  "1  mltro  "  a  separate  item. 

Dlmcnsloni  for  trus3  : — 

Seventh  Item 
2)    1  ■  2 

6       Add  face. 

Ninth  Item 
2)    1  •  2 

3       Add  in  rebates. 
I  cannot  understand  how  those  items  are  made  up  ; 
also  the  last — 
2 

9  narrow  circular  sinkings,  4in.  high,  kc. 
Ought  not  this  to  be 

2)      11       Narrow,  circular,  &c. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  must  express  my  gratlflca- 
tlon  with  your  able  and  lucid  articles  from  time  to 
time  in  the  Building  News,  and  the  pleasure  and 
profit  I  have  derived  in  reading  and  studying  them — 
all  of  which  are  of  such  a  practical  nature. 

I  hope  you  will  be  induced  to  publish  your  articles 
on  "Quantities"  In  a  separate  form,  similar  to  your 
work  on  "  Dilapidations"  ;  for  it  i»,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen,  the  best  and  most  practical  work  on  this  branch 
of  the  profession. 

With  rf  fertnce  to  the  pamphlet,  "  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Measurement  of  Mason  Work  in  Edin- 
burgh, kc,"  mentioned  in  the  same  article,  I  should 
like  to  see  it  given  in  eoetenno.  In  connection  with  your 
articles,  as  I  think  It  must  interest  many  readers. — I 
am,  Sir,  &c., 

June  17th,  1873.  Wm.  W. 


WORKING  PATENTED  INVENTIONS  IN  AUSTRIA. 

Sin, — -vTe  have  just  received  the  ioUowing  communi- 
cation from  our  agents  at  Vienna,  regarding  the  time 
of  working  inventions  in  Austria  : — 

"  Please  notice  that  although  the  MinistiT  of  Com- 
merce here  have  hitherto  not  refused  a  single  petition 
for  extension  of  working-time  for  a  second  and  for  a 
third  year,  they  have  now  suddenly  Intimated  their 
intention  to  stop  granting  third  year's  grace,  to  grant 
second  year's  grac«  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  not 
to  grant  any  extensions  of  working-time  on  patents 
now  being  issued." 

The  above  is  very  Important  at  the  present  moment, 
so  many  patented  Inventions  being  within  the  walls  of 
the  Exhibition  Building,  which  were  not  made  in  that 
country,  although  patented  there. — We  are,  Sir,  &c., 
Robertson,  Brooman  it  Co. 

166,  Fleet-street,  London. 


QUANTITIES. 

Sni,— In  going  through  your  article  In  the  Build- 
INO  NEWS  of  May  23rd,  "  Quantities— XVI.,  Mason," 
there  are  a  few  dimensions  I  cannot  understand,  which 
I  think  must  be  printer's  errors ;  and  I  should  be 
much  obliged  If  you  would  kindly  explain  them  in 
an  early  number  of  the  Building  News.  I  should 
have  written  before,  but  I  was  hoping  seme  one  else 
would  have  stumbled  over  the  items,  and  drawn  your 
attention  to  them. 

First,  on  p,  681,  last  dimension  at  bottom  of  centre 
column — 

2        •  10 

0       Sunk  work  (top). 

Ought  not  this  to  be  , 
2)  3-10 
9 

Second. — Fourth  item  from  top  of  third  column 
3-10    2  Stops. 

4      Add  moulding  top. 
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QUESTIONS. 

[2894.]— Fixing  Charcoal  or  Pencil  Drawings.— 
Is  there  any  known  or  recognised  method  to  fix  a  charcoal 
or  pencil  drawing?  It  any  of  yonr  readers  are  awara  of 
such  a  means  and  would  onjwar  in  your  columns,  thoy 
would  oblige. — A.  J. 

[289.5.]— Dry-Rot.— Our  foreman-joiner  would  be  glad 
if  you  could  inform  him  whether  there  is  anr  process  by 
which  timber  may  be  rendered  imperrious  to  dry-rot.— H. 
Robinson  &  Co.,  Wigan. 

[2895.]— Abstracting.— Would  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
in  concluding  his  excellent  article  on  "  Quantities,"  give 
an  illustration  of  the  process  of  abstracting? — A  RbAdbr. 

[Given  this  week  on  p.  722.— Ed.] 

[2897.]— Lightningr  Conductor.— Permit  me  to  in- 
quire with  reference  to  lightning  conductors,  whether  they 
should  not,  for  etBciency,  be  detached  from  the  building 
which  they  are  intended  to  protect.  No  doubt  I  appear 
exceedingly  ignorant  in  asking  this  question,  but  it  was 
suggested  to  me  by  seeing,  whilst  going  over  S.  Paul's 
Cathedral  a  short  time  since,  the  conductors  in  several 
places  quite  Brmly  bedded  in  the  joints  of  the  masonry  by 
cement.  Is  not  this  quite  wrong,  or  am  I  in  thinking  it  so  ? 
— Studbnt. 

[2898  ] — Centrollnead  — I  am  tolerably  well  up  in  per- 
spective, but  do  not  know  how  to  set  and  use  the  eentro- 
linead.  Will  any  reader  kindly  explain,  with  diagram  if 
necessary,  but  please  let  him  not  refer  me  to  books ;  I 
have  no  means  of  consulting  any  which  contain  the  desired 
information.— A  PooE  Genbril  Assistant. 

[2899  ]— Persian  Houses.— ^^jjropo*  to  the  visit  of  the 
Shah,  will  you  bo  good  enough  to  describe  the  modern 
Persian  house,  and  the  manner  of  its  construction.— W. 
Glazebrook. 

[2900.]— Omnimeter, — Will  any  one  tell  me  theadvan 
tages  of  this  instrument,  its  maker,  and  cost?. — A  YoUNQ 
SUBVBYOB. 

[2901  ]— Quality  of  Lead  and  Glass.— How  can  I 

tell  practically,  with  but  small  samples,  the  quality 'of  lead 
whether  it  be  Sib  or  otherwise,  and  of  sheet  glass  whether 
it  be  26oz.  or  21oz.— John  Marks,  Hull. 

[2902.]— Well  Holes. — You  would  greatly  assist  me  by 
allowing  me  to  ask  through  your  Intercommunication 
column  how  to  plan  the  framing  of  a  wooden  floor,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  must  be  a  large  unobstructed  well 
hole,  without  weakening  the  main  girders  by  mortising  the 
lesser  ones  into  them.     Want  of  height  necessitates  the 


[29!14.]— Orophillte.— What  is  Orophilite  ?  I  fancy  it 
is  some  kind  of  rooting  material ;  if  so,  how  is  it  applied  ? 
— T.  SUMNKB. 

[2005,]— Gas -Works. —Will  any  reader  assist  me  in 
the  following  difflculty?— Ihave  to  do  wiih  a  small  gas- 
works. It  has  booa  our  rule  to  reduce  the  pressure  on 
the  mains  to  about  5-lOths  during  the  day  bv  means 
lit  a  Braddock's  governor.  Latoly  a  firm  has  commenced 
which  use  ga.^  in  their  trade,  and  they  require  to  have 
the  same  pressure  during  the  day  as  we  hare  at  night, 
which  is  causing  us  to  liave  a  very  heavy  leakage  account. 
Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  7  Is  there  no  such  thing  as 
nn  exhaust  meter  that  would  draw  the  gas?  How  do 
other  gas  companies  do  that  are  placed  In  similar  posi- 
tions ?— D. 

[2906.]  —Indian  Kacha  Walls.— Will  some  one  give  me 
some  particulars  of  the  construction  of  Indian  "  Kaclia  " 

walls?— Blue  Clay. 

[3907.]— Construction  of  Barracks.— Would  any  one 

give  sketch  showing  one  or  more  units  of  barrack-rooms, 
with  synopsis  of  buildings  necessary  for  a  battalion  of 
infantry  l,'.iOO  strong?— K. 

[2908.]— The  Churches  of  SS.  Faith  and  Gregory 
next  Old  S.  Paul's  — I,  in  common  with  mauy  other 
readers,  am  looking  with  some  interest  for  the  illustrations 
promised  in  connection  with  Mr.  Longman's  new  book 
on  S.  Paul's  Cathedral.  Can  any  one  who  has  the  book  say 
if  ho  gives  therein  an  account  of  the  old  churches  of  S.S. 
Faith  andGregory,  formerly  attached  to  the  old  Cathedral? 

. Urban. 

[2900  ]— Ventilation  of  Buildings.— Will  any  one 
giro  me,  or  toll  mo  where  to  tlnd.  Professor  Tyndall's 
tabic  of  expansion  of  gase.s  for  an  increase  of  temperature 
equal  to  l"  Fahr.,  as  a  guide  to  the  ventilation  of  build- 
ings 7 — A.  D. 

[21)10.] -Lightning  Conductors  — I  hare  read  with 
much  interest  the  recent  queries  on  lightning  con- 
ductors, and  should  be  much  obliged  by  a  practical 
answer  as  to  how  I  am  to  apply  them  to  my  special 
case,  which  is  as  follows:— My  house  is  an  isolated 
one,  standing  on  a  hill  of  table-land,  and  surrounded  at 
distances  of  say  100  yards  with  oak  and  other  trees.  The 
main  building  of  my  house  is  ab  out  45ft.  by  50ft.  square, 
with  two  chimneys  running  up  through  the  interior  of 
the  house  to  6ft.  or  7ft.  above  the  ridges,  and  two  other 
chimneys  in  iho  outside  walls  5ft.  or  6ft.  lower.  The 
house  is  surrounded  with  5in.  iron  guttering  which  col- 
lects all  the  water  to  one  spot,  from  which  it  is  discharged 
by  zinc  pipes  into  the  main  stack,  which  conducts  the 
water  into  a  largo  rain-wat?r  tank  8ft.  diameter,  and  7ft. 
deep.  The  iron  stack-pipe,  4in.,  goes,  say,  1  Jft  to  2ft.  into 
the  ground,  and  then  branches  horizontally,  or  nearly  so 
into  the  well.  Its  mouth  is  usually  some  feet  above  the 
water.  How  can  I  effectually  protect  it  by  lightning  con- 
ductors. As  my  house  is  a  type  of  hundreds,  a  clear  plan 
of  doing  it  would  be  an  adraaUge  to  many  of  your  readers 
as  well  %)  to— POPtTLARiS. 

[2911.]— Furnace  Shafts  for  Se'wer  Ventilation. 
— It  was  stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  BoiLDlNONswS 
that  the  sewer  authority  of  a  provincial  town  are  about 
to  construct  a  new  system  of  sewerage,  and  proposed  to 
utilise  some  or  all  of  the  factory  chimneys  on  the  line  of 
route  of  the  main  sewer,  for  ihe  purpose  of  ventilation. 
Has  not  this  been  tried  and  found  wanting  in  London, 
owing  to  explosive  gases  being  drawn  up  and  brought 
into  contact  with  the  furnaces  ?  If  so,  can  any  correspon- 
dent say  wliat  gases  they  were,  and  whether  they  were 
the  products  of  decomposing  sewage  matter?— EloMl-  ' 
ENSIS. 

[2912.]— Street  Urinals  and  Charcoal  Street 
Ventilators  for  Sewers.— I  have  received  directions  to 
cons'ruct  several  public  urinals,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
which  of  the  many  forms  generally  in  use  is  the  best. 
Can  any  reader  inform  me  ?  And  I  should  be  glad  of 
advice  as  to  the  best  kind  of  charcoal  street  ventilator 
for  sewers  in  which  the  charcoal  does  not  become  uselesa 
by  damp.— Local  Board  Surveyor. 

[2913.1— Brickwork  Measurement.— A  year  since,  I 
took  out  the  quantities  of  a  building  in  the  coimtry  for  a 
London  architect,  and  entered  the  brickwork  as  "Bods 
Reduced  Brickwork  in  Mortar."  The  builder  now  asserts 
that  he  priced  it  as  272ft  of  9in.  work  per  rod,  and 
demands  the  value  of  the  extra  half  brick  throughout  the 
building.   Who  is  right?— SURYEYOB. 


latter  being  kept  within  the  depth  of  the  former.  The 
sketch  plan  is  subjoined.  A  A  show  points  of  difficulty. — 
Carpenter, 

[2903.]— Stone  Quarrying.— Will  any  one  give  a  short 
account  of  the  process  of  quarryinjj  stone  as  practised  in 
England.— G.  S. 


REPLIES. 

[2888.]— Polishing  Alabaster  and  Marble.— To 
polish  marble,  rub  with  snakestone,  then  with  felt  and 
putty-powder,  using  just  enough  water  to  keep  it  damp. 
Finish  with  "elbow-grease"  and  the  felt  only  till  the 
polish  comes.  For  alabaster,  use  first  fine  sand,  and  finish 
with  putty-powder  on  soft  thick  leather,  such  as  soldiers' 
belts  are  made  of  .—Kappa. 

[■2889.]-  Summer  Sketching.- Ata  recent  committee 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association,  at  which  the 
establishment  of  a  proposed  travelling  studentship  was 
discussed,  15s.  per  diem  was  agreed  upon,  I  believe,  as 
the  sum  to  be  allowed  in  calculating  its  prospective  value. 
The  same  Association  later  on  quotes  12s.  6d.  as  the  pro- 
bable daily  expenditure  of  each  member  joining  the 
annual  excursion.  The  first  sum  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
excessive  allowance,  and  I  should  even  call  the  lattera  very 
full  price.  I  can  only  say  that  I  managed  for  several 
weeks  in  early  summer,  in  Northants,  on  73.  a-day,  and 
had  a  very  fair  time  of  it.— C.  S.  W. 

[2887.]— Fences.— Marble  Slabs.— "J.  E."  is  incorrect 
The  usual  rule  for  determining  to  which  land  a  wooden 
fence  belongs  is  the  way  the  nails  are  driven.  The  fence 
belongs  to  that  land  to  which  the  point  of  the  nail  is 
driven.  Therefore  the  posts  would  be  placed  mthm  the 
boundary  of  the  party  to  whom  the  fence  belongs.  As  to 
the  second  query,  the  hearths  being  marble  does  notaHect 
the  question.  Of  course,  however,  if  a  tenant,  during  his 
tenancy,  has  taken  up  a  stone  hearth  and  placed  in  lieu  a 
marble  one,  he  may  remove  the  latter,  but  in  that  case  he 
must  replace  the  stone  one  in  a  snund  condition.  If  a 
marble  hearth  was  there  at  the  commencement  of  lease 
and  is  injured,  it  must  be  reinstated. — B.  F. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Paignton  Cnuncn.— The  weat  window  of  this  church 
lias  recently  been  flllod  with  stained  glass.  It  is  In 
four  liglitsiand  has  flguro-subjecta  illustrating  The 
Acts  of  Merey,  under  rich  canopies  ;  In  the  tracery  are 
nngels  bearing  scrolld.  The  window  Is  the  production 
of  Mr.  Pepper,  of  381,  Euston-road. 


STATUES,  MEMORIALS,  &c. 

Thb  Late  Gkneral  Sir  James  Octram. — A  few 
years  since,  a  moYement  was  set  on  foot  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Indian  o£Bc«rs  to  erect  a  statue  to  General 
Sir  James  Outram  In  Calcutta.    The  work  was  in- 
trusted to  the  eminent  sculptor,  Mr.  J.  Foley,  R.A. 
This  statue  has  now  been  completed,  the  casting 
having  been  executed  in  bronze  by  Messrs.  Masefleld 
&  Co.,  of  the  Manor  Ironworks,  Chelsea,  who  hare 
previously  turned  out  several  art  productions.  The 
work  is  of  heroic  size,  the  figure  of  the  General  being 
left.  high.    The  general  is  represented  leading  his 
men,  sword  in  hand,  to  a  charge,  reining  in  his  horse 
while  he  looks  round  for  his  men.    The  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  statue  is  extremely  spirited,  the  fire  and 
force  of  character  in  the  countenance  of  the  General 
ana  the  action  of  his  charger  being  ably  expressed. 
The  casting  weighs  about  six  tons,  and  was  made  from 
bronze  guns  captured  by  the  General.    The  founders 
have  ably  reproduced  this  important  work,  and  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  fine  casting,  the  finish  being 
carefully  carried  out  in  every  detail.    The  statue  Is  at 
once  to  be  removed  from  the  foundry  to  a  temporary 
pedestal  which  has  been  prepared  for  it  in  Waterloo- 
jilace,  where  it  will  remain  for  a  short  time  prior  to 
its  removal  to  its  final  destination  in  Calcutta,  where 
it  win  be  placed  near  the  equestrian  statue  of  Lord 
Hardlnge. 


"WATER  SUPPLY  AND  SANITART  MATTERS. 

The  CnOLEnA  in  America. — Dr.  Janes,  Sanitary 
Superintendent  of  New  York,  has  made  a  report  to  the 
Board  of  Health  of  that  city,  calling  attention  to  the 
probability  that,  as  there  is  no  quarantine  protection 
against  arrivals  by  land,  cholera  may  soon  reach  the 
city  by  lome  of  the  routes  of  land  travel  from  infected 
places.  He  observes  that  as  it  Is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  germs  of  cholera  poison  are  thrown 
off  by  persons  having  premonitory  diarrhoea,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  to  secure  their  immediate  disin- 
fection and  the  isolation  of  the  patient.  With  a  view 
to  the  destruction  of  such  germs  as  soon  as  they  are 
oast  out,  he  has  caused  an  inspection  to  be  made  of 
the  arrangements  and  accommodation  at  the  railroad 
depots,  ferry-houses,  and  cheap  lodgings.  He  says  : — 
"  The  disinfectant  which  I  have  directed  for  present 
USB  is  the  old  mixture  which  has  proved  so  reliable  on 
previous  occasions — viz.,  ten  pounds  sulphate  of  iron, 
five  gallons  of  water,  and  one  h»!f-pint  of  common 
I  carbolic  acid.  In  order  to  give  full  publicity  to  what 
I  are  now  regarded  as  the  most  approved  precautionary 
I  measures  against  cholera,  it  is  desirable  that  a  set  of 
I  instructions  bo  prepared,  not  only  for  the  public  press, 
but  that  printed  copies  be  furnished  to  the  agents  of 
steamships  from  both  foreign  and  domestic  ports,  to 
railroad  ofHcials,  to  the  proprietors  of  hotels,  to 
emigrant  and  sailor  boarding-houses,  to  cheap  and 
vagrant  lodging-houses,  and  all  similar  places  where 
strangers  congregate.  The  same  method  of  disin- 
fection applied  to  the  sinks  and  water-closots  of  private 
houses.  If  made  general,  would  not  only  cleanse  the 
house-drains,  but  through  these  the  public  sewers 
would  be  deprived  of  a  great  proportion  of  their 
poisonous  gases.  I  wouW,  therefore,  respectfully  re- 
commend that  some  action  be  taken  by  which  the  de- 
sired information  and  instructions  may  be  circulated 
as  above  proposed  without  delay." 


LEGAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  New  Street  in  S.hvsti's.—Tubbs  and  Lewis 
v.  tlie  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.— This  case,  tried 
in  the  Sheriffs'  Court,  Red  Lion-square,  on  Saturday 
last,  Was  a  compensation  claim  of  considerable  magni- 
tude for  property  in  Old-street  and  Wilderness-row, 
required  for  the  formation  of  a  new  street.  The  In- 
quiry occupied  two  days,  and  Mr.  Manlsty,  Q.C.,  pre- 
sided as  assessor,  before  a  special  Jury.  The  claim  was 
f  70,000.  The  jury  went  to  take  a  personal  view  of 
the  property,  and  during  the  two  days  they  were 
occupied,  heard  a  good  deal  of  evidence  on  both  sides 
as  to  the  value  of  the  property,  which  had  been  leased 
to  the  claimants,  who  are  elastic  web  manufacturers 
in  the  City  of  London,  having  warehouses  in  Man- 
chester and  other  places,  employing,  it  was  stated,  some 
700  hands.  Several  surveyors  were  called  on  both  sides. 
Por  the  claimants  the  highest  valuatUn  of  the  property 
was  £63,741,  and  the  lowest  for  the  Board  of  Works 
£39,822.  The  Jury,  after  a  deliberation  of  half-an- 
hour,  returned  into  Court  with  a  verdict  for  £45,054 
as  compensation  for  the  property. 


The  old  church  of  Pipe-and-Lyde,  Herefordshire, 
has,  during  the  past  three  months,  been  undergoing 
demolition  in  preparation  for  a  thorough  restora- 
tion. The  nave  and  tower  have  been  entirely  razed. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  new  tower  was  recently 
laid  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  restoration 
is  being  carried  out  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Kempson,  architect,  of  Hereford. 


NEW     PATENTED     INVENTIONS  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

3621.  J.  Pickup,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  "Grate-bars." 
— Dated  2nd  December,  1872. 

This  Invention  relates  to  further  improvements  In 
grate-bars,  for  which  letters  patent  were  granted  to 
the  present  applicant,  and  dated  May  28th,  1872.  In 
the  specification  referred  to,  the  Inventor  has  described 
the  use  of  a  frame  or  support  for  the  grate-bars,  and 
this  present  Invention  relates  :  First,  to  Improve- 
ments In  such  frames  or  supports;  and,  Secondly,  in 
the  construction  of  grate-bars.  He  employs  parallel 
side  longitudinal  bars,  but  dispenses  with  the  connect- 
ing bars,  and  employs  in  lieu  thereof  a  fretwork 
formed  by  hexagonal  openings  or  other  like  figures. 

3635.  J.  Bacon,  Church  Gresley,  Derbyshire.  "  Kilns 
for  burning  bricks,  Sic," — Dated  3rd  December,  1872. 
This  relates  to  continuous  kilns  composed  of  several 
chambers.  Each  chamber  has  a.separate  crown,  and  six 
or  more  external  fire-holes.  In  the  centre  of  each 
chamber  is  a  funnel,  not  reaching  to  the  top  of  the 
chamber.  The  hot  air  and  gases,  after  passing  up 
through  tho  bricks  in  one  chamber,  pass  down  the 
funnel,  then  along  a  channel  leading  to  the  bottom 
of  the  next  chamber  ;  they  next  pass  up  through  the 
bars  of  the  several  fire-holes,  and  through  a  perforated 
bottom  of  this  second  chamber,  and  so  on  from  chamber 
to  chamber,  the  course  of  the  draught  being  regulated 
by  dampers,  as  is  well  understood.  The  top  of  each 
funnel  has  a  cover,  which  Is  closed  when  the 
draught  has  to  be  stopped  at  the  correspond- 
ing chamber,  an  arrangement  is  provided  for 
opening  direct  communication  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber when  the  draught  Is  bad.  For  some  goods  an  inner 
chamber  is  constructed  to  hold  the  goods  and  prevent 
the  gases  coming  in  contact  therewith.  An  important 
feature  of  the  invention  Is  that  all  back  or  waste  heat 
Is  brought  to  the  fire  of  what  Is  for  the  time  being  the 
heating-chamber,  and  thereby  utilised. 

3638.  E.  Lloyd,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  "  Iron  con- 
struction for  the  erection  of  buildings.  Sic." — Dated 
3rd  December,  1872. 

Flat  bars  are  trussed  together  at  intervals  to  sup- 
port framework  for  buildings,  bedsteads,  4:c. 

3640.  C.  F.  LoNGDEW,  Sheffield,  "  Fireplaces."— Dated 
3rd  December,  1872. 

The  atmospheric  air  heated  by  the  means  described 
in  the  specification  produces  a  more  perfect  combustion 
of  the  fuel  and  an  Increased  production  of  heat,  which 
can  bo  used  for  warming  rooms  or  heating  ovens, 
boilers,  or  hot  plates  In  kitchens,  and  for  similar  pur- 
poses. 

3657.  6.   Smith,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  "  Fireproof 

buildings." — Dated  4th  December,  1872. 

The  object  of  this  invention  Is  chlcSy  to  prevent  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  metal  pillars  and  gird- 
ers, and  to  render  fireproof  wood  pillars  and  beams 
and  other  woodwork,  and  consists  in  coating  or  cover- 
ing the  exposed  surfaces  with  a  layer  of  concrete  or 
composition  of  small  stones,  bricks,  or  other  materials, 
and  mortar  or  cement. 

3679.  W.  P.  Garbtjtt,  Kingston-upon-HuU,  Yorkshire, 
"Bricks,  &c." — Dated  5th  December,  1872. 
A  cam  upon  the  main  shaft  drives  a  piston  to  and 
fro  by  means  of  a  double-ended  lever,  and  also  a  slide 
to  shut  up  the  passage  leading  from  the  pug-mlll  to 
the  cylinder  In  which  the  piston  works  when  the  piston 
is  moving  to  force  the  clay  out. 


Architecttjbal  Association. — The  last  meet- 
ing of  this  Association  for  the  present  session 
takes  place  this  (Friday)  evening,  when  a  paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  Ernest  C.  Lee,  A.R.I.B.A., 
on  "  Italian  Decoration."  The  olBcers  for  the 
ensuing  session  will  also  be  elected.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Tarver,  well  known  as  a  rising  young  architect, 
has  been  nominated  as  President,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  elected.  While  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  the 
President  of  the  Institute  for  the  ensuing  year, 
is  a  worthy  representative  of  the  senior  architects 
who  have  given  an  impetus  to  the  Gothic  revival, 
the  juniors  of  the  profession  will  in  Mr.  Tarver 
have  a  President  who  has  shown  himself  an  apt 
pupil  of  the  leaders  of  the  revival. 

Bubial-Gkounds  in  Birmingham. — Mr.  P.  H. 
Holland,  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Burial 
Board  Department  of  the  Home  Office,  on  Tues- 
day concluded  his  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  burial-grounds  of  Birmingham.  Several  of 
the  grounds  will  be  entirely  closed,  and  in  others 
interments  will  only  be  allowed  in  existing  family 
or  brick  graves  and  vaults.  In  some  instances 
permission  will  be  given  for  burials  in  new  brick 
graves  or  vaults  in  unused  portions  of  the 
grounds,  but  in  no  case  will  common  earth  graves 
be  allowed. 

Cement  or  Chalk  and  Soluble  Glass. — If 
fine  chalk  be  well  stirred  in  soluble  glass,  a 
cement  may  be  produced  which  will  harden  in 


the  course  of  six  or  eight  hours.  The  addition  of 
powdered  sulphurot  of  antimony  will  give  rise  to 
a  black  mass,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and 
capable  of  receiving  a  fine  lustre.  Fine  iron  dust 
gives  a  grey-black  mass  of  great  hardness.  Zinc 
castings  can,  it  is  said,  be  readily  repaired  by  a 
paste  of  soluble  glass  and  zinc  dust. 

English  Railroad  Statistics. — The  Board  of 
Trade  report  for  1871  shows  that  at  the  close  of 
that  year  there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom 
15,370  miles  of  railroad,  123  miles  having  been 
constructed  during  the  year.  The  average  cost 
per  mile  had  been  £35,943.  These  roads  earned 
an  average  of  £3,063  per  mile,  ii  per  cent,  being 
from  passengers  and  56  per  cent,  from  freight ; 
and  the  average  working  expenses  were  48-4"per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  The  average  income 
earned  on  the  capital  invested  was  4-43  per 
cent. 

Importation  op  Wood. — The  quantity  of 
wood  of  all  kinds  annually  imported  into  Great 
Britain  is  not  much  less  now  than  16,000,000 
cubic  feet.  The  aggregate  average  quantity  of 
timber  of  all  sorts  cut  down  yearly,  and  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  ship  and  house  building, 
wagons,  carts,  dock-gates,  and  other  marine 
works,  props  in  mines,  and  all  descriptions  of 
implements,  exceeds  even  the  above  large 
imports,  being  about  2,500,000  loads. 

Munificent  Gift  to  the  Town  op  Derby. — 
Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  the  senior  member  for  Derby,  has 
caused  to  be  constructed  at  his  own  expense  two 
spacious  swimming  baths  for  the  free  use  of  men 
and  boys.  The  baths  are  erected  on  the  free 
recreation  ground,  presented  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Derby  by  the  same  hon.  gentleman  a  few  years 
ago,  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  pounds.  The 
new  baths  were  opened  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Bass 
expressed  his  intention  of  erecting  an  additional 
free  swimming  bath  for  females. 

New  Wood  Carting  Process. — M.  Lanteigne, 
says  Annales  Industrielles,  has  invented  a  machine 
for  producing  wood  carvings  at  the  rate  of  a  yard 
a  second,  and  at  a  cost  of  about  one  per  cent,  of 
those  executed  by  hand  labour.  The  operation 
consists  simply  in  passing  the  wood  between 
cylinders  forming  matrices.  The  material,  it  is 
stated,  is  not  deformed,  and  greater  density  is 
given  to  it  by  the  pressure,  while  the  sculpture  is 
as  delicate  as  that  made  by  the  chisel.  The  pro- 
cess can  be  used  for  producing  cornices,  furniture 
decoration,  and  similar  ornamental  work. 

New  Trades'  Hall  for  Glasgow — A  pro- 
spectus has  just  been  issued  for  the  erection  of 
halls  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  the  trades 
of  Glasgow.  The  capital  is  put  down  at  £20,000 
in  £1  shares,  and  the  scheme  comes  out  under 
the  auspices  of  the  leading  members  of  the  trades 
in  Glasgow.  The  object,  as  explained  in  the  pro- 
spectus, is  to  erect  a  block  of  buildings  compris- 
ing one  large  hall,  not  less  than  the  City  Hall, 
suitable  for  aggregate  meetings  of  the  Glasgow 
trades,  and  great  annual  festivals  or  social 
gatherings ;  two  smaller  halls — one  adapted  for 
meetings  of  the  smaller  trades,  the  other  to  be 
used  as  a  labour  exchange,  reference  library,  and 
reading  room  ;  and  a  suite  of  rooms  for  committee 
meetings  of  the  various  trades. 

Preserving  Railroad  Ties. — A  Dresden  en- 
gineer proposes  a  method  for  increasing  the 
durability  of  railroad  ties,  by  which,  he  considers, 
they  may  be  made  to  last  four  times  as  long  as  at 
present.  The  sleepers,  of  whatever  kind  of 
wood,  are  first  allowed  to  dry  for  some  time  in  air, 
then  are  artificially  dried  in  a  hot  chamber.  They 
are  next  introduced,  while  hot,  into  an  impregna- 
tion apparatus  containing  heated  coal  tar,  where 
they  are  impregnated  thoroughly  under  pressure. 
Then  they  are  coated  with  sifted  sand  or  coal 
ashes  and  allowed  to  dry.  Every  fissure  is  care- 
fully filled  ;  the  nails  used  in  fixing  the  sleepers 
are  first  dipped  in  hot  coal-tar,  and  any  part  of 
the  work  which  may  be  exposed  is  carefully 
coated.  The  inventor  further  states  that  wood 
thus  prepared  has  been  also  used  for  house- 
building purposes,  and  with  excellent  residts. 

Sir  William  Tite's  Will. — The  will,  with  one 
codicil,  of  the  late  Sir  William  Tite,  C.B.,  M.P., 
was  proved  on  the  7th  instant,  by  Dame  Emily 
Tite,  the  relict,  Robert  Farre  Dalrymple,  and 
Francis  James,  Esqrs.,  the  executors,  the  per- 
sonal estate  being  sworn  under  £400,000.  The 
only  legacy  of  public  interest  is  one  of  £1,000  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to  be  in- 
vested, and  the  income  "  applied  yearly  in  such 
manner  as  the  President  and  Cotmcil  for  the  time 
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boing  of  tho  sairl  aooiety  shall  deom  host  calcu- 
lated to  promote  tho  stady  in  England  of  Italian 
architocturo." 

Tfie  Tosnel  undkr  the  Mersey.— Tho  Mer- 
sey Railway  Tunnel  is  progrossing,  though  not 
very  fast  Working  bogan  somo  months  ago  on 
tho  Birkonhoad  side  noar  Woodsido  Forry.  Tho 
Loading,  which  is  drivon  from  a  shaft  300ft.  from 
the  rivo'r  wall,  has  now  roachod  a  length  of  40ft. 
under  the  river  bed.  Only  capital  is  noodod  to 
carry  on  tho  work  still  moro  oxpeditiously,  and 
in  case  the  Birkenhead  and  North  Walos  Railway 
Bill  passes  the  Houso  of  Lords  Gommittoe,  plenty 
of  capital  will  no  doubt  soon  bo  forthcoming,  as 
the  two  schemes  hang  very  much  together. 

Tile  Floous  for  Picture  Galleries. — The 
i>a!7y  iVc'»s,  commenting  on  Mr.  Ayrton's  reply 
to  a  (luostion  put  to  him  this  wook  respecting  tho 
flooring  of  tho  new  buildings  for  the  National 
Gallery,  declares  that  ornamental  tiles  form  tho 
very  best  possible  flooring  for  galleries  full  of 
precious  works  of  art.  They  are  handsome  in 
appearance ;  they  can  be  kept  spotlessly  clean ; 
and,  short  of  being  calcinable,  they  are  fire- 
proof, the  last  rendering  them  the  best  possible 
substance  to  be  placed  in  contiguity  to  any  heat- 
ing or  ventilating  apparatus.  In  tho  Louvre, 
while  tho  parquet  of  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  is  of 
costly  inlaid  woods,  the  pavement  of  the  smaller 
picture  saloons  is  of  common  red  earthenware; 
but  in  England  we  should  be  able  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  our  Mintons  and  Copelands,  and  make 
our  ceramic  flooring  beautiful,  as  well  as 
safo  and  cleanly.  We  could  not  afford 
to  lay  the  floors  "of  the  new  National  Gallery 
with  such  rare  and  beauteous  woods  as  are 
to  be  found  in  foreign  palaces,  and,  moreover, 
English  housekeepers  do  not  understand  the  art 
of  beeswaxing  and  polishing  floors  ;  while  com- 
mon deal  or  even  oak  would  have  to  be  frequently 
renewed,  would  be  easily  liable  to  destruction  hj 
fire,  and  at  all  times  would  harbour  dust  and  in- 
sects in  the  crevices  and  in  the  interstices  of  the 
planks.  But  where  ia  the  use  of  arguing  with 
"  trustees  "  and  "  commissioners  "  ?  When  Sir 
Christopher  was  just  finishing  S.  Paul's  to  his 
liking,  the  governing  body  insisted  that  the 
building  should  bo  surmounted  by  a  balustrade. 
In  vain  the  illustriDus  architect  urged  that  his 
cathedral  was  not  a  lady's  petticoat,  and  needed 
no  fringe.  The  oomoaissioners  at  S.  Paul's  had 
their  way,  as  the  trustees  in  Trafalgar- square  will 
have  theirs,  we  suppose.  In  the  next  new  Na- 
tional Gallery  but  one  after  that  now  in  progress, 
a  wooden  flooring  may  perhaps  give  way  to  the 
cheap,  beautiful,  clean,   and   safe  material  of 

encaustic  tilework. 


Freeing  the  Metropolitan  Bridges. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  on 
the  18th  inst..  Col.  Hogg,  the  Chairman,  mado  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Kew  and  other 
Bridges  Committee,  at  their  meeting  on  the  11th 
inst.,  received  a  report  from  Mr.  Scott,  their 
financial  adviser,  submitting  the  details  of  a  plan 
by  which  the  committee  might  be  enabled  to  free 
at  once  from  toll  the  remaining  bridges  contem- 
plated by  the  Kew  and  other  Bridges  Act,  with- 
out extending  the  period  of  the  Coal  and  Wine 
Dues  beyond  the  5th  of  July,  1889.    The  bridges 
in  question  are  those  at  Hampton  Court,  Ching- 
ford,  and  Tottenham-mills.     The  committee  are 
authorised  by   the  Act  to   raise  a   sum  not 
exceeding  £150,000,  on  the  security  of  the  Coal 
and  Wine    Dues     for    the   year    1889,  and 
those  dues,  as  estimated  on  the  basis  of  past 
years,  will  produce  £437,360.    The  committee,  at 
the  outset  of  the  proceedings,  with  a  view  of 
giving  confidence  to  lenders,  limited  themselves 
to  pledging  a  sum  not  exceeding  £300,000,  pay- 
able in  1889,  which  practically  limits  the  borrow- 
ing powers  of  the  committee.    And  as  the  com- 
mittee have  been  obliged  to  expend  more  than 
they  expected  in  the  purchase  of  Kew-bridge, 
their  resources  are  so  far  exhausted  that  they 
would  only  be  able  at  the  present  time  to  raise 
£19,183  on  the  credit  of  the  unpledged  balance 
of  the  £300,000.    Taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  consideration,  the  committee  might  possibly 
require  a  further  sum  of  £38,300  to  enable  them 
at  once  to  free  the  remaining  bridges.    The  com- 
mittee are  much  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  completing,  at  an  early  date,  the  whole  of  the 
duty  cast  upon  them  by  tho  Kew  Bridges  Act, 
and  thus  redeeming  the  pledges  given  to  the  extra- 
Metropolitan  contributors  of  coal-dues ;  and  as  they 
believe  that  tho  coal  and  wine  dues  in  1889  will, 
in  all  probability,  produce  a  much  larger  sum 
than  £300,000,  they  are  anxious  to  tako  every 


step  in  their  power  to  accomplish  the  object  in 
view.  The  simplest  mode  of  effecting  this  object 
appears  to  tho  commiteoe  to  be  to  obtain,  with  tho 
consont  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  a 
short  Act  of  Parliament,  authorising  them  to 
advance  the  balance  of  the  money  necessary  to 
free  tho  bridges,  under  the  powers  of  thoir  Loana 
Act,  upon  tho  joint  guarantee  of  the  Corporation 
and  tho  Board  that,  in  tho  event  of  there  being 
any  doflciency  in  respect  of  tho  produce  of  tho 
coal  and  wine  dues  for  1889,  which  is  extremely 
improbable,  those  bodies  will  meet  such  deficiency. 
Tho  question  was  referred  to  tho  Works  Com- 
mittee, with  power  to  act. 

Home-made  Picxprb  Frames.— Cut  strips  of 
stiff  pasteboard  about  an  inch  wide  the  desired 
length,  clip  tho  ends  to  a  point,  and  cover  with 
any  nice  black  cloth,  like  broadcloth  or  fine  cassi- 
mere ;  lap  the  ends  at  the  corners  of  the  frames 
and  fasten  with  a  white  or  gilt  button.  Bind 
your  picture  and  glass  together  with  strips  of 
gummed  paper  and  glue,  on  to  the  framo.  Hang 
against  a  white  wall.  Bronzed  paper,  which  can 
bo  bought  cheaply,  may  bo  used  instead  of  cloth, 
in  which  caso  a  short  strip  across  tho  corners 
of  tho  frame  is  a  great  addition  to  its  comeliness. 

The  Ruins  op  BABrLON.— The  Daily  Telegraph 
has  received  another  communication  from  Mr. 
George  Smith,  the  Assyrian  explorer,  who  on  the 
morning  of  the  IGth  of  March  rode  into  the  ruins 
of  Babylon.    "  The  first  mounds  I  examined,"  he 
writes,  "  were  those  of  the  ruins  now  called  Babil 
but  sometimes  Mujelliba  ;  it  is  the  most  northern 
set  of  mounds.    These  ruins  consist  of  one  vast 
oblong    mound,  surrounded   by   some  smaller 
mounds,  and  the  ruins  of  a  wall  which  had  at  one 
time  enclosed  the  structure.    A  number  of  Arabs 
were  here  at  work,  digging  out  the  bricks  from 
this  wall,  which  in  some  places  has  disappeared, 
while    the  foundation   is  being  excavated  for 
material  and  sold  for  building  purposes.  From 
Babil  I  proceeded  to  the  Kasr,  and  from  Kasr  to 
Amram.  These  ruins  consist  of  immense  irregular 
mounds  of  earth  and  rubbish,  and  look  most  un- 
promising as  to  excavations.       Other  smaller 
mounds  cover  tho  whole  region,  but  the  groves  of 
palm-trees  prevent  one  getting  any  good  view  of 
the  sites.  After  a  long  survey  I  went  into  the  town 
of  Hillah,  a  place  built,  I  may  say,  out  of  the  ruins 
of  Babylon.  Hillah  is  on  both   banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  seems  a  thriving  place.     On  the 
morning  Of  the  17th  I  started  for  Birs  Nimrud,  and 
passing  round  a  marsh  on  the  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, arrived  at  my  goal  and  beheld  an  imposing 
sight.  First  we  came  upon  an  immense  irregular 
mound,  crowned  by  a  modern  tomb,  and  next  the 
mound  of  Birs  Nimrud  itself,  oblong  in  shape, 
formed  by  the  ruins  of  an  elevated  platform  of 
sun-dried  brick.    Above  this  rise  the  fragments 
of  a  tower,  in  stages,  built  of  kiln-burned  bricks. 
I  could  not  count  the  stages  myself  on  account  of 
the  ruined  state  of  the  structure,  but  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,  some  years  ago,  ascertained  by  ex- 
cavations here  that  they  were  seven  in  number. 
Each  stage  is  evidently  built  of  bricks  differ- 
ing in  colour  from  the  others  ;  and,  although  large 
portions  have   fallen  down,   one   grand  mass 
of  brickwork  remains  at  the  top,  which  seems 
as   if    it   would    defy   the   efforts    of  time. 
On  the  18th  I  paid  a   second   visit    to  the 
Kaar,  and  also  viewed  some  minor  portion  of 
the  ruins  of  Babylon.    Looking  upon  those  which 
represent  the  ancient  cities  of  Babylon  and  Bor- 
sipps,  I  must  confess  myself  unable  to  make  out 
the  positions  of  the  various  buildings  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors.    In  modern  times  learned 
speculation  has  spent  its  strength  in  determining 
the  sites ;  but  now  I  have  seen  the  ruins  them- 
selves, I  am  convinced  that  some — and  perhaps 
most — of   these   speculators   are   wide   of  the 
mark.    Nothing  can  be  said  on  these  points  until 
the  ground  is  properly  excavated,  and  the  exca- 
vation of  the  sito  of  Babylon  I  consider  the  most 
important  archaeological  work  in  the  Euphrates 
Valley.    The  Arabs,  having  learned  the  value  _  of 
antiquities,  are  always  turning  over  the  rubbish 
in  these  ruins,  and  extracting  fragments  of  tab- 
lets, cylinders,  and  other  objects,  while  the_  trade 
in  bricks  from  the  mounds  has  been  carried  on 
for  centuries.    Babylon  is  slowly  disappearing ; 
you  may  see  portions  of  it  every  day  loaded  on 
donkeys  and  brought  into  the  town  of  Hillah ; 
but  it  is  such  a  vast  area  that  it  will  take  cen- 
turies still  to  remove  the  remains." 


Preservation  of  Sheet-Iron. — The  results  of 
some  experiments  in  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  sheet-iron  used  in  railroad  bridges  have  been 
published  by  the  Directorate  of  the  Government 


Railroads  of  the  Netherlands.  From  thirty-two 
sheets  half  was  cleaned  by  immersion  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  ;  they 
woro  then  neutralised  with  milk  of  limo,  washed 
with  hot  water,  and  while  warm  dried  and  washed 
with  oil.  The  other  half  was  only  cleaned 
mechanically  by  scratching  and  brushing.  Four 
of  each  kind  wore  then  equally  painted  with  red 
lead,  with  two  kinds  of  rod  paint  of  oxide  of  iron, 
and  with  coal-tar.  Tho  plates  were  then  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  examined  after  throo  years. 
Tho  result  was: — 1.  That  tho  rod  load  had  kept 
perfectly  on  both  kinds  of  plates,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  say  if  the  chemical  cleaning  was  of 
any  use.  2.  That  one  kind  of  iron  oxide  red 
paint  had  better  results  on  the  chemically  treated 
plate  than  on  tho  other:  in  fact,  a  result  equal  to 
that  of  the  plate  painted  with  red  lead,  while  tho 
other  kind  of  iron  oxide  red  gavo  not  vory  good 
results  on  tho  plates,  when  only  scratched  and 
brushed.  3.  That  the  coal-tar  was  considerably 
worso  than  tho  paint,  and  had  oven  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  those  iron  sheets  which  had  not 
been  treated  chemically,  but  only  cloaned  by 
brushing. 

The  Burning  of  the  Alexandra  Palace. — 
Dr.  Lankester  concluded  on  Monday  the  inquest 
respecting  the  death  of  Thomas  Larncr,  who  died 
from  injuries  he  received  at  tho  burning  of  tho 
Alexandra  Palace.  At  the  conclusion  of  tho 
evidence  the  coroner  said  the  jury  had  gono  into 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  fire,_  but  tho 
evidence  on  this  point  was  not  satisfactory. 
They  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  caused  by  tho 
plumbers,  by  tho  fireworks,  or  by  spontaneous 
combustion.  If  tho  jury  could  not  come  to  any 
conclusion,  it  would  be  better  to  return  an  open 
verdict,  but  this  would  not  be  satisfactory,  as  it 
would  not  show  the  origin  of  the  fire.  It  had 
boon  stated  there  was  not  an  adequate  supply  of 
water.  They  had  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
was  not  tho  caso.  The  precautions  taken  by  the 
company  were  rendered  useless  by  the  falling  in 
of  the  dome  and  the  injury  to  the  hose.  He  did 
not  think  any  blame  attached  to  tho  director?, 
and  it  was  a  source  of  regret  that  no  light  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  cause  of  the  fire.  Tho 
jury  returned  a  verdict  as  directed. 

Whitewashing  Walls.— Sulphate  of  baryta 
has  been  strongly  recommended  as  a  substitute 
for  limo  in  white-washing  walls.  Its  advantages 
aro  said  to  be  numerous.  The  mode  of  using 
it  is  as  follows  : — Four  ounces  of  glue  are  soaked 
for  twelve  hours  in  tepid  water,  and  then  placed, 
until  boiling,  in  a  tin  vessel  with  a  quart  of  water. 
The  vessel  being  placed  in  water,  as  in  the  usual 
process  of  boiling  glue,  the  whole  is  then  stirred 
until  dissolved.  Six  or  eight  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  baryta,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  aro 
put  into  another  vessel ;  hot  water  is  added,  and 
the  whole  stirred  until  it  has  tho  appearance  of 
milk  of  limo.  Tho  sizing  is  then  added,  and  the 
whole  stirred  well  together,  and  applied  in  tho 
prdinary  way  whilst  still  warm. 

Improvement  op  the  condition  of  tub 
Labouring  Classes. — The  anniversary  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  tho 
Labouring  Classes  was  held  on  Wednesday  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  London,  Earl  Shaftesbury  pre- 
siding. Tho  Secretary  read  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  society  during  the  past  year, 
which  showed  that  the  number  of  occupants  of 
the  various  model  dwellings  of  the  society,  either 
as  families  or  as  single  persons,  during  tha  year, 
was  estimated  at  1,530,  and  the  mortality  returns 
less  than  21  per  thousand,  18  of  the  32  deaths 
being  those  of  children  under  three  years  of  age. 
The  amount  received  from  all  sources  during  tho 
year  was  £5,751.  Os.  SJd.;  which,  with  a  balance 
in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
£404.  16s.  ll|d.,  mado  a  total  of  £6,155.  17s.  7d. 
The  current  expenses  of  all  the  society's  lodg- 
ing-houses (including  repairs)  amounted  to 
£3,278.  5  s.  7|d. 

Death  of  Mr.  Hbnrt  Shaw.— We  regret  to 
record  the  death,  at  tho  ago  of  73,  of  the  distin- 
guished antiquary,  illuminator,  and  artist,  Mr. 
Henry  Shaw,  whose  works  have  been  before  the 
public  for  more  than  fifty  years,  his  "  Series  of 
Details  of  Gothic  Architecture  "  having  appeared 
early  in  1823.  He  also  published  "Illuminated 
Ornaments,"  "  Specimens  of  Ancient  Furniture," 
"  Ancient  Plate  and  Furniture,"  "  The  Encyclo- 
psedia  of  Ornament,"  "  Dresses  and  Decorations 
of  the  Middlo  Ages,"  "  Alphabets,  Numerals,  and 
Devices  of  the  Middlo  Ages,"  "  The  Handbook  of 
MediEoval  Alphabets,"  and  many  other  works, 
which  derived  their  valuo  from  tho  skill  and 
genuinely  artistic  feeling  of  a  most  industrious 
and  accomplished  illustrator. 
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CHIPS. 

Ai-rangements  have  been  made  for  a  visit  of  the 
Members  aud  Associates  of  the  Society  of  Engineers 
on  Monday  next  to  the  Royal  Small  Arms  Factory, 
.at  Enfield,  by  permission  of  the  Superintendent, 
Colonel  Eraser.  Members  and  Associates  to  meet 
at  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Station,  Bishopsgate- 
street,  at  12.iJ0. 

A  200,000-dolIar  theatre  is  building  on  Broadway, 
New  I'ork. 

Colonel  Andrew  Derrom,  of  Paterson,  United 
States,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  forming  bricks 
into  very  large  blocks,  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  sections.  This  work  is  to  be  done  by 
boys,  aided  by  mechanical  power. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  International 
Exhibitions  have  appointed  Mr.  H.  Cole,  C.B.,  as 
acting  commissioner,  at  a  salary  of  £1,000  a  year, 
with  a  share  in  the  profits  of  each  annual  ex- 
hibition. 

On  Saturday  the  Bishop  of  Chicester  reopened, 
after  restoration,  the  parish  church  of  S.  Mary, 
Balcombe,  and  also  consecrated  an  additional  bury- 
ing ground  for  the  parish. 

The  Isle  of  Man  Legislature  has  sanctioned  the 
proposed  construction  of  a  promenade  pier  at 
Bamsey,  at  a  cost  of  £5,000. 

The  new  church  of  Ogbourn  S.  Andi-ew, 
Marlborough,  was  opened  on  the  17th  inst.  It  is 
built  of  Sarsen  stone  and  flint,  with  Bath  stone 
breastwork,  and  hoUow  walls  14  inches  thick,  at  a 
cost  of  £1,200,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  Barrett, 
of  Swindon. 


London. — For  additions  to  relieving  ofHcos,  Newington 
Worlchouse,  for  the  Quanliana  of  S.  Saviour's  Union. 
Henry  Jarvis  and  Son,  Architects,  29,  Trinity-squaro,  S.E. 


Bnndleand  Co  £599 

Norman   59.3 

Tarrant    642 

Lawrence    527 

Oldrey   6io 

Kent   491 

Biggs   460 

Robins  and  Co   440 

Battley   412 

Castle   398 

Lacy    387 

London.— For  works,  10,  Bathbone -place,  W. 
E.  Jennings,  architect. 

Elliss  £952 

Hocking   73.= 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Mr.  N. 


Nightingale  (accepted)    647  10 


Putney.— For  various  painting  works  required  to  be 
done  at  the  Eoyal  Hospital  for  lucurables,  Putney.  Chas. 
Gray  Searle  and  Son,  architects. 

Beaumont   £309   0  0 

Sliaw    29.5    0  0 

Pitman  aud  Cuthbertson  (accepted) ...  279  10  0 

Beading.— For  additions  to  seed  stores,  Abbey-square, 
for  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons.  Quantities  supplied. 
Messrs.  William  and  J.  T.  Browa,  architects. 

Sheppard   £2.371   0  0 

Strong    2,333,  0  0 

Woodroffe   2,329  10  0 

Barniooat    2,320    0  0 

Matthews  (accepted)   2,285   0  0 


WAGES  MOVEMENT. 

Exeter. — The  carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Exeter 
have  resumed  work,  after  having  been  on  strike  for 
two  months,  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour 
from  5S  to  54  per  week,  and  .an  increase  to  5M.  per 
hour  In  wages.  They  now  go  in  to  work  for  BOf  hours 
per  week,  and  each  man  is  to  be  paid  according"  to  his 
skill. 

Strike  01?  the  French  Polishers.— The  West- 
end  French  polishers  recently  memorialised  their  em- 
ployers for  an  advance  in  their  wages  from  6d.  and 
6id.  to  7d.  per  hour.  Soma  of  the  employers  have  con- 
coded  the  advance  ;  but  the  replies  of  two  large  firms 
— Messrs.  Jackson  aud  Graham,  Oxford-street,  and 
Messrs.  Holland  and  Sons,  Pimiico,  having  been  un- 
satisfactory, the  workmen  in  those  firms  have  struck, 
and  notices  have  been  issued  by  the  French  Polishers' 
Society,  cautioning  the  men  in  the  trade  from  applying 
to  the  above  firms  for  work  pending  the  settlement  of 
the  dispute. 


ASHTON  &  GREEK, 
Sl.xte,  Iron,  and  Marble  Merchants,  and  Qnarrv  A^onts.— RoofiKir 
SUtes-Bangor,  Blue,  Red,  or  Green,  Dlue  Portmadoc  and  \yhitlnnd 
Abbey  Green,  the  New  "  Permanent"  Green  (weight  the  samo  as 
i>iiugor,  and  nuiformity  of  cleavage  equal). 

Prices  on  Wharf  in  London. 

84  by  19        82  by  12        20  by  10        18  by  10 

377s.  6d.       332s.  6d.        2.578.  6d.  215s 

16  by  ID        IB  by  8        14  by  10        14  by  8 

1925.  6d.  U6s.  1703.  117s:  6d. 

Per  m  o{  1,200  Slates.  Marble  and  Enamelled  Slate  Chimnov 
Pieces,  Inscription  Tablets,  &c.  Stoves,  Ranges,  and  Builders' 
Ironmongery  A.  &  G.'.s  Special  lied  Ridge  TUes.  Large  Show  of 
all  Goods  at  14  and  15,  Bury-street,  S.  Mary  Aie,  London  E  C 
iJrawings  and  Prices  upon  application,  accompanying  trade  card. 


18  by  9 
1923.  6d. 
12  by  8 
678.  6cL 


TENDERS. 

Bermondsev.— For  building  chancel  and  one  bay  of  the 
raava  of  the  church  of  S.  Augustine,  Lynton-road,  S.E. 
Messrs.  Henry  Jarvis  and  Son,  architects. 

Thompson  £G,n6   0  0 

Cooke  and  Green    6  171   0  o 

Tarrant   5^954   q  0 

Whitaker    5_825    0  0 

King  and  Son   6,811   0  0 

IlenshaiT   5^497    0  0 

Shepherd   5^036   0  0 

Haukow-on-ihb-Hill.— For  villa  residence,  with  large 
music-room,  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  near  London 
Exclusive  of  excavating.  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Stevenson 
Arciiitect  and  Surveyor. 

i^'^dell,   £2,20.5  10  0 

V'^ader   2,197  10  0 

Jelly  (accepted)    1,S50   0  0 

repairs  at  the  Black  Buli, 
flolborn.  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  architect,  IG,  Besborough-^ 
street,  Pimlieo,  S.W. 

Briudle  and  Co  £91  iq  q 

  83  15  0 

^fy'*"^   85  0  0 

bhurmur  (accepted)   83   q  0 

LoNDON.-For  rebuilding  first  portion  of  Botolph  Wharf 
Upper  "Thames-street,  including  river  Wdli  work  for 
architect^'^^     '"id  Wilson.     Messrs.  Snook  and  Stock 

Greenwood  aud  Sou   £27  000   0  0 

Coleman    26  154   0  0 

Crockett  aud  Dicldnsoa   2.5  977   0  0 

Ryder  aud  Son   2.5!8.50   0  0 

Perry  and  Son   2?,.  300   0  0 

^"^day   2i,750   0  0 


Eeadino.— For  house  and  shop,  Minster-street,  for  Mr, 
Oliver,  Quantities  supplied.  Messrs.  William  and  J.  T. 
Brown,  architects. 

Sheppard   £1,027   0  0 

Woodroffe   978  16  0 

Matthevrs    977   0  0 

Bamieoat    975    0  0 

East   932   0  0 

SOUTHWAEK.- For  new  warehouse,  Southwark-street 
for  Sir  P.  Tait.   Messrs.  Fowler  and  Hill,  architects  ' 

Dove  Bros  £6,575   0  0 

Browne  and  Eobinson   6,350   0  0 

Carter    6,280   0  0 

Oliver    6,249    0  0 

Hart   6,130   0  0 

Perry    6.095   0  0 

Nixon    5,990   0  0 

McLachlau   5,84,8   0  0 

Taylor   5,687    0  0 

Chappei    5,496   0  0 

SUDBnRY. — For  new  brewery  and  (<fHces  at  Sudbury, 
Mr,  6.  Scamell,  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  archi- 
tect.   Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Son. 

Brown   £5,775    0  0 

Tooley   5,740   0  0 

Mason    5,605   0  0 

Grimwood    5,445    0  0 

Waruford   5,100   0  0 

Vaushall.— For  new  flour-mills  for  Messrs.  Mumford 
Mr.  E.  H.  Badger,  architect. 

Myers  and  Son   £12,175  0  0 

Wilson  Bros   Ill954  0  0 

Crockett  and  Dickenson    11,940  0  0 

J.  and  P.  Coleman   11,890  0  0 

Eider  and  Son   11,810  0  0 

Hill  and  Son   11,740  0  0 

Brass    n[263  0  0 

Nightingale   10,678  0  0 

Troliope   10,583  0  0 

Macey   10  579  0  0 

Henshaw  and  Co   10,373  0  0 

Jerrard    io,284  0  0 

WbstmnSter.— For  a  block  of  ofSces  in  Clement's  Inn 
Strand.  Architect,  Mr.  Eaphael  Brandon.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  Frederick  Johnstone. 

Myers   £9,9.80 

Darby    ^,573 

Bird...   9,185 

Macey   9  ]s2 

Jackson  and  Shaw    8,875 

Dove,  Bros   s,495 


BATH  AND  OTHEE  BHILDTNG  STONES, 
OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL,  SATJMERS  &  CO.,  Limited, 
QuarryMen  and  Stonb  Kerchants. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  Depots,  also  cost  of 
transit  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on 
application  to 

Bath  Stonb  Office  : 
[A-DTT  COESHAM,  WILTS 


COMPETITIONS  OPEN. 

Bassbnthwaitb,  CcjMBEaLAND,  June  30.— For  plan.1 
&c.,  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel.  A  premium  of  £25  is 
offered  for  the  best  design.  Mr.  Jos.  M.  liichardson.  Hut- 
ton  House,  Penrith. 

Bridgiswater,  July  31.— Forplan.%  drawings,  and  esti- 
mates for  a  new  market.  A  premium  of  £10.  10s.  will  be 
paid  to  the  architect  whose  plans  are  selected.  J  H  B 
Carslake,  Town  Clerk,  Bridgewater. 

FUMLY  School  Board,  July  10.— For  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  tho  three  new  schools,  with  classrooms  and 
out-offlce.s,  aud  separate  for  master  and  mistress  P  De 
Egglesfleld  Collin,  37,  John-street,  Maryport. 

Liverpool,  Sept.  30.— For  designs  and  descriptive  par- 
ticulars for  facilitating  the  transit  of  cattle  and  other 
trafflo  across  the  Mei-soy.  Premiurns  of  .£200,  £100  and 
£50  will  bo  given  for  the  first,  second,  aud  third  best  de- 
signs.  Captain  Pinhey,  Woodsido,  Birkenhead. 

Madras  Tramways  Company,  July  31.— The  Directors 
offer  a  premium  for  tho  most  approved  system  of  check- 
ing the  receipts  of  the  conductors  of  cars.  W.  Davison 
Secretary,  17,  Cornhill,  E.G. 

Manchestkr,  September  1.— For  designs  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  fruit  market  and  other  buildings.  First 
premium  £200,  to  merge  in  the  commission  if  "the  archi- 
tect be  selected  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  mar- 
ket ;  premium  of  £150  for  the  second,  £100  for  the  third, 
aud  £.50  for  the  fom'th  design.  City  Surveyor  Town- 
hall,  Manchester.  ' 

NoTTiNGKAK.  JuIylS.— For  designs  for  a  new  Gothic 
church.  Premiums  of  £75,  £50,  and  £25  will  be  awarded 
to  the  second,  third,  aud  fourth  designs  The  one 
accepted  will  be  adopted  by  the  Committee,  should  it 
fulHl  all  the  necessary  reiiuirements.  Mr.  Wm 
The  Park,  Nottingham. 


Clarke, 


Geometrical  and  Encaustic  Tile  Pavements 

in  eveiT  variety.  Cheapest  and  best  in  the  trade  Over 
sixty  New  Designs  at  Ss.  6d.  per  yard  super.  See  BurLDlN9 
Nkws,  December  27,  1872,  Mediariics'  Magazine,  November 
29  1S72,  aud  other  leading  opinions.  Designs  and  sample 
Tiles  free;  .applications  for  which  are  earnestly  invited. 
Note:  quick  delivery  guaranteed.— HENEY  C.  WEBB 
Tileries,  Worcester. — [Advt.] 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

^  ,.    ,  GREEN  R00P1NG-SLATE.S. 

As  sv-mhM  to  ir.n.H.  llw  Pri.ue  of  IFalea  at  Saiidrfngham 
ine  I'cnmoyle  sea-sfreen  Slates  are  specially  adapted  for 
Uhurc'hr  u,  Public  Buildings,  Sc.,  ftc. 
m      J    ric.s.s-  costlij  than  ordinary  Gothic  Tiling.) 
Ihese  durable  and  non-absorbent  slates  can  be  obtained  in  sizes 
uitable  for  Gothic  Architecture,  at  prices  as  under. 

in  Eailway  Trucks,  Docks,  Gloucester  ;— 

Per  Equivalent  to 

■Boct  n-no- ci  i  V    »  1,200  Slates'  per  square 

Best  Green  Slates  14  by  r   -    ~    ..   2  17  6   ~    ..    .:    iCa.  od 

Do.         do.    13  by  8  2  17   6  16s.  6d.' 

Do.         do.    13  by  7    2   5   0   Us 

do,    12  by  ?  1  18   G  13s! 

do.    12  by  6  i   7  6  lis. 

Prices  of  large  Sizes,  Cost  of  Transit,  Reference 
estlniomaLs,  and  Sample  Specimens  may  bo  obtained  on 
application  to 
.      ME.SSRS.  UANDELL  &  CO.,  Corsham,  Wilts. 
SpecimCTis  at  Museum  of  Geology.  Jermyn-strcet.  Piccadilly,  W.. 
aud  at  Architectural  Museum,  Tufton-street,  Westminster 


Do 
Do 


CONTRACTS  OPEN  FOR  BUILDING 
ESTIMATES. 

Batldon  SE5VERAGE  WoEKS,  June  30.— For  the  con- 
struction of  about  7.50yds.  of  brick  sewers.  J.  Brook 
Clerk  to  the  Board,  Baildon.  ' 

BERStONDSEY,  July  7.— For  the  supply  of  10,000ft  of  best 
■2\\ri.  tooled  York  paving,  lO.OjOft.  second-class  Bockhill, 
3,000ft,  Aberdeen  straight  edge  curb,  and  30:j(t.  circular 
Aberdeen  kerb.  B.  G.  WUkinsou,  Vestry  Clerk,  Maltby- 
street,  Bermondsey,  ,S.  E. 

Billinqsley,  Salop,  June  30.— For  taking  down  and 
rebuilding  the  church.  Mr.  B.  Griffiths,  Architect 
Stafford.  ' 

Blacepriars.— For  the  erection  of  a  range  of  ware- 
houses in  Tudor-street.   Messrs.  Smith  and  Seymour 
architects,  1,  Gresham  Buildings,  E.C. 

Bombay  Gas  Cohpany,  July  7.— For  the  purchase  of 
surplus  brass  and  iron  gas  fittings.  W.  Marshall,  Secre- 
tary, 4,  Great  Wiuchester-street,  Buildings,  E.C. 

Bradford,  July  9.— For  the  erection  of  twenty 
in  Midland-road,  near  Miuuin^ham  Station.   (J-  Smith, 
iVrchitect,  9,  Market-street,  Bradford. 

Buenos  Ayees,  July  1.— For  the  supply  of  cast-iron 
pipes.  J.  F.  Batemau,  Engineer,  16,  Great  George-street, 
S.W. 

Cheltenham,  July  12.— For  the  erection  of  a  mission 
room  in  the  Tivoli  district.  Mr.  J.  Middleton,  Architect, 
Cheltenham. 

Clayto.v,  Stoke-dpon-Tbbnt,  July  2.— For  the  erec- 
tioQ  of  a  schoolroom  and  outbuildiag,^  for  the  Local 
School  Board.   Mr.  Thomas,  Liverpool-road,  Stoke. 

Crbwkerne  BtjRi\L  Board,  June  30  — For  the  erec- 
tion of  chapels,  lodge,  entrance  gates,  tfcc,  for  the  new 
cemetery.   C.  Bridge,  Clerk  to  the  Board.  Crewkerne. 

CULit  Valley  Light  Railway.— Contract  No.  1. 
Fencing.— 21, 6i8  yards  run  of  larch,  hr,  or  wrought  iron 
fencing,  with  gates,  &e.,  complete.  No.  2.  Earthwork  — 
The  earthwork  and  ballasting  from  the  Tiverton  Junction 
Station  to  Selgar's  Mill.  No.  3.  Earthwork.— The  earth- 
work and  ballasting  from  Selgar's  Mid  to  Hemyock.  No. 

Stone  bridges.— Widening  one  uuder  bridge  and  the 
construction  of  two  over-bridges.  No.  5.  Timber  bridges. 
Fifteen  small  timber  bridges  and  110  yards  run  of 

tressii  w^rk.   No.  6.  Timber  Station  Buildings  Three 

small  passenger  sheds,  three  small  goods  sheds,  and  one 
engine-house.  No.  7.  Sleepers.— 13,500  half-round  larch, 
nr,,or  Dautzic  pine  creosoted  sleepers.  No.  8.  Bails.— 488 
tons  of  401b.  rails,  with  fish-plates  aud  bolts,  spikes  and 
fang  bolts  complete.  No.  9.  Plite-Iaying.— Laymg  7^ 
miles  of  mainline  and  sidings.  No.  10.  Signal  and  tele- 
graph.—Six  signals  and  7i  mile^  of  telegraph.  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Pain,  5,  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Derby  School  Board,  June  30.— For  the  erection  of 
boys',  girls',  and  infants'  schools  in  Nun-street.  W. 
Cooper,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  116,  Friar  Gate,  Derby. 

Dewsbury,  July  S.— For  the  erection  of  a  villa  resi- 
dence in  Oxford-road.  Messrs. ^Kirk  and  Sons,  Architects, 
Huddersfield  and  Dewsbury. 

Drighlington  and  Adwalton  Agricultural  Show, 
July  12.— For  a  refreshment  teat.  J.  W.  Fearaiey 
Secretary.  ' 

Dublin  and  DroGheda  Eailway,  July  l.— For  the 
construction  of  a  branch  railway  about  a  half  mile  long  in 
Dublin.    Eugineer's  Office,  Amieus-street,  Dublin. 

Epsom,  July  12.— For  the  erection  of  Schools.  J.B. 
Hardiag,  A.I.O.E.,  Surveyor,  Worple-road,  Epsom. 

Great  Western  and  Midland  Eailways,  Clifton, 
July  9.— For  the  construction  of  the  stations  at  White 
Ladies-road  and  Montpellier-road.  Messrs.  Brunlees  and 
McKerrow,  5,  Victoria  Chambers,  S  W. 
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H/iNLET,  Juno  30.— Eor  tho  croction  of  a  Btone  spiro 
anrl  organ-chamber  at  Korthwood  Church.  K.  Dain, 
Architect,  Ilaiiley. 

HarroQAtb,  July  2.— For  tho  erertion  of  cottage,  coach- 
house, Btableu,  conNorvatory,  and  altorationa  and  additions 
to  a  house.  U.  E.  Brown,  Architect,  James-sireet,  Uarro- 
eate. 

HiOH  Wtooubk  School  Board,  Aug  1.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  new  buildings  to  accommodate  600  scholarH,  with 
teachers'  residence  and  ofBoos.  Mr.  Arthur  Vernon, 
Architect,  Uigh  Wycombe. 

HorxANn,  LiNOOLNSiiras,  Juno  SO.— For  tho  recon- 
strviction  of  Pinchheclc  Bars  Bridge.  F.  T.  White,  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  Boston. 

Lbbds,  July  1— For  the  erection  of  extensive  pre- 
mises in  Oeorge  and  Dragon  Yard,  Briggato.  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Bailey,  architect'.  Central  Market  Buildings, 
Leeds. 

Leed.»,  July  2.— For  altering  and  re-pewing  Eehoboth 
Chapel,  Park-lane.   J.  Wright,  Architect,  Hull. 

Leeds  Corporation  Gas  Works,  July  7.— For  the 
supply  of  best  gas  coals.  C.  A.  Curwood,  Town  Clerk, 
Leeds. 

Leicester,  June  80 — For  the  works  for  carrying  off 
Hood  waters.  E.  L.  Stephens,  Borough  Surveyor,  Public 
Offices,  Silver-streat,  Leicester. 

Lincoln,  July  U.— For  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  High-street  Mes-srs.  Bellamy  and 
Hardy,  Architects,  2i,  Broadgato,  Lincoln. 

Llantwitfordk  School  Board,  July  3.— For  the  erec- 
tion of  new  schools  at  Pontypridd.  H.  S.  Davies,  Clerk 
to  the  Board,  Pontypridd. 

Midland  Railway,  June  30.— For  the  erection  of  a 
shed  for  milk  carts,  and  straw  shed  at  S.  Pancras,  :ind 
for  engine  turn-tatile  foundations  at  Brent.  Engineer's 
o£Bce,  Midland  Goods  Station,  S.  Pancras. 

North  London  Railway  Company,  July  1.— For  the 
nupply  of  3u,ono  tons  of  steam  coal.  B  S.  Maasell,  Secre- 
tary, Eustou  Station. 

North  London  Railway,  July  1.  For  the  supply  of 
600  tons  of  house  coal.  B.  S.  Mansell,  Secretary,  Euaton 
Station. 

PirtOn,  NEAii  Hitokkn.— For  the  erection  of  four 
cottages  and  offices.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershoii  and  Pite, 
38,  Bloomsbury-square,  W.C. 

Pudsey,  July  4.— For  altering  and  enlarging  a  house. 
Messrs.  C.  S.  and  A.  J.  Nelson,  Architects,  Albert  Cham- 
bers, Park-row,  Leeas. 

Eamsbury  School  Board.  July  14.— For  the  erection 
of  schoolrooms  for  about  300  children,  with  teachers' 
residences.  Mr.  Overton,  Architect,  Forest-hill,  near 
Marlborough. 

Shoreditch,  Julv  1. — For  repairing,  altering,  and  reno- 
vating the  town-hall.  E.  Walker,  Vestry  Office,  Town- 
hall,  Old- street,  S.E. 

Stanninslet,  near  Leeds,  July  7.— For  additions  to 
the  Baptist  School.  J.  M.  Fawcett,  Architect,  73,  Albion- 
street,  Leeds. 

S.  Luke,  Middleskx,  July  t.— Formxsons'and  paviora 
work.  W.  W.  Hayne,  Vestry  Clerk,  Vestry  Office,  City- 
road. 

Wear  NAViOATtou  and  Sunderland  Docks,  July  21 
For  the  erection  of  a  grain  warehouse.  Mr.  H.  H.  Wake. 
C.E.,  Engineer's  Office,  Commissioners'  Quay,  Sunderland, 

Wbllington  School  Board,  July  4.— For  the  erection 
of  a  school  and  schoolhouse  at  Hadley.  Messrs.  Bidlake 
and  Fleming,  Architects,  Wolverhampton. 

Wilton,  nbaR  Salisbury,  July  1-2.— For  the  supply  of 
pipes  and  reconstruction  of  about  l,'200ft.  of  12in.  and  9in. 
pipe  sewers.  T.  Thring,  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  Wilton, 

Wood  Grekn. — For  enlarging  the  Royal  Masonic  In 
stitution  for  Boys.  Mr.  Dennison,  Architect,  33,  Cheap 
side,  E.G. 


LATEST  PRICES  OF  MATERIALS  USED  IN 
CONSTRUCTION. 

(From  tho  Fublic  Led/jei\) 
Lead. 
pe  ton 


Pig  Foreign   .  . 

„     English  W.B. 

„     Lead  Co.  .  . 

„     Other  brands 
Sheet  Milled  . 
Shot,  Patent  . 
Red  or  minium 
White  Dry      .  . 
„   ground  in  oil 


£23  0 
25  0 
24  1.5 
23  7 
2t  10 
2«  0 
2.5  0 
29  0 
0  0 


JC2.1 
0 
0 


23  15 

24  1.5 
26  IS 

0  e 
20  10 
0  0 


Teak  

Quebec,  red  pine      .  . 
„   yellow  pine 
„   pitch  pine,    ,  . 
Quebec  oalc,  white   .  . 

„     birch        .    .  . 

„  elm  

„  ash  .  ,  .  .  . 
Dantzic  oak     .   .    .  , 

„  flr  

„      undersized  .  . 

Riga  

Swedish  

Wainsoot,  Riga  .  .  . 
Masts,  Quebec  red  pine 

„    yollow  pine    .  . 
Oregon 

Lathwood,  Dantzie  fm. 

„  St.  Petersburg 
Deals  per  C,  12ft.  by  3 

by  Oin 
Quebec  Pine,  1st  qual. 
„        „     2nd  do 
„        „     Srd  do.  . 
Canada  Spruce,  Ist 

2nd  &  Srd 
New  Brunswick  .    .  . 
Archangel,  yellow    .  . 
St.  Petersburg  yellow  . 

Finland   

Memel  and  Dantzic 
Gothenburg,  yellow 

„         white  .  . 
Gefle  yellow  .... 
Christiania      .  . 
Battens,  all  sorts  .   .  . 
Other  Norway  . 
Flooring  boards  pr  square 

of  lin.,  first  yellow  . 
First  white  .... 
Second  qualities  .   .  . 
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EIGLISH  lECHAIIC 

AND 

WORLD  OF  SCIENCE. 

PRICE  2d.  weekly. 
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BANKRUPTS. 

(To  Surrender  in  London.) 

Pickering,  Edward,  Old  Broad-street,  contractor,  July 
10,  at  12. 

(To  Surrender  in  the  Country.) 

Garrett,  Charles,  Banstead,  contractor,  July  1,  at  Croy- 
don. 

SITTIHQS  FOE  PUBLIC  EXAMINATION. 
July  10,  F.  Born,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  iron  piano- 
forte and  parquet  flooring  importer.— July  14,  J.  Hibberd, 
Kensal-road,  Westbourne-park,  Harlesden,  builder.— July 
7,  J.  J.  Phillips,  Auckland-hill,  Lower  Norwood,  builder. 

dkclakations  op  dividends. 

F.  T.  Prebble,  Benhill  road,  Brunswick-square,  Camber' 
weli,  liuilder,  div.  Is.  Sd.— H.  Illlingworth,  Bradford, 
joiner,  div.  lOs.— W.  Wright,  Swaffham,  builder,  div.  2s. 

SCOTCH  sequestrations. 

JohnLawson,  Son,  and  Company,  Glasgow,  engineers, 
June  27,  at  12.— William  Liddle  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  paint 
and  colour  manufacturers,  June  24,  at  12. 


PARTNERSHIPS  DISSOLVED. 

Richards  and  Munks,  HucknallTorkard,  Notts,  and  else- 
where, joiners. — Melling,  Spencer,  and  Melling,  Radcliffe, 
Lancashire,  brass  founders  — Hipkins  and  \Vright,  Old- 
bury,  staeland  iron  merchants — Freeman  and  Sanderson, 
Market  Kasen,  joiners. — F.  and  J.  Newman,  Ryde  and 
Ventnor,  architects  and  surveyors.— F.  Cadby  and  Ciidby 
and  Parsons,  Birmingham,  glass  manufacturers.— J.  and 
H.  'I'ingle,  Braddeld,  stone  merchants. — Corf e  and  Parker, 
Queea-street,  Cbeapside,  architects  and  Burveyors. 


per  lb. 

Iron. 
per  ton 


British— Cake  <fe  Ingot 
Best  selected   .    .    .  . 

Sheet  

Bottoms  

Australian  cake  .  .  . 
Spanish  cake  .  .  .  . 
Chili  Bars,  cash  .  . 

Refined  ingot  .  , 
Yellow  metal  .   .   .  . 


Pig  in  Scotland,  cash  . 
Welsh  Bar,  in  London. 

Wales  .  . 
Staffordshire  .... 
Rail,  in  Wales  .... 
Sheets,  single  in  London 
Hoops,  first  quality  .  . 

Nail  Bod  

Swedish  


Oils,  &o. 

Seal,  pale   per  tun. 

Sperm  body   ...  „ 

Cod  

Whale,  South  Sea,  pale  „ 

Olive  Gallipoli    ...  „ 

Cocoanut,  Cochin,   .    .  „ 

Palm,  fine  .    .    .    ,   .  „ 

Linseed    „ 

Rapeseed,EngliBh  palo  „ 

Cottonseed     .   .  „ 


£90 
90 
9fi 

102 


89  10 
88  0 
80  10 

90  0 
0  0 


£93 

100 
105 
107 


90  10 

0  0 

82  10 
91 


OFFICE  :  31,  TAVISTQCK  STREET,  CO  VENT 
GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

DTLAPrDATIONS,""     with  Copious 
Index.   ByBANISTBR  FLBTCHBB,  A.Il,I.n.A.,  Author  of 
"  M,od«l  Uouaes," 

B,  &  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charin(f-croiw. 
Extract*  from  thf,  Prens. 
"  A  Text-Book  and  a.  Ktandar.l  work  of  rof«rODC4  for  the  Architoot 
and  Survryor,"— r/je  Jiuilding  News. 

"  The  rMult  of  a  good  deal  of  careful  roAiing  on  the  subject  of 
DiUpidatioDB."— r/ie  liuilder. 

"  Certainly  no  previous  book  on  this  subject  U  bo  handy  an  the  ono 
before  uB.'*—rAe  Architect. 

Just  Publighed,  8to,,  cloth,  30s., 

SA.NITARY  ENGINEERING  :  A  Guide 
to  the  Construction  of  'WorkH  of  Sovfera(re  and  ITouho  Drala- 
aj?a,  with  Tables  for  Facilitating  the  CalculationJi  of  thr  Bnpinoer. 
By  Baldwin  Latham,  Merub.  Inst.  C.B,,  Fait  I'resideiit  of  th« 
Society  of  Engineers,  Stc,  &c.  IHustrated  with  Jl  Flatoii  and  112 
Wood  BugraTinps. 

London  :  B.  &  F.  N.  SPON,  AS,  Charing-cross. 
New  York  :  446,  Broome- stroot. 

JuRt  published,  price  li. 

"\7ENTILATI0N  of  BUILDINGS.— 

V  A  Paper  Bead  before  the  Society  of  CiTil  and  Mechanical 
Kn{fino«ra  (with  Additions).   By  W.  F.  BUTLHH. 

LONDOX  :  E.  &  F.  N.  SPON,  48,  Charing-Crosa. 
Naw  YOIIK  :  446,  Broome-street. 


A' 


GRICULTURAL  IMPROVE- 

MTtSTS.-PractiMl  E«s»yl,  by  Mr.  BAILEY  DlS!fTO."f 
C. E.  (Engineer  to  the  General  Land  Drainage  and  ImproTCtnent 
Company).— UNDEtt-DttAIKAOE,  U.M.  ;  HO*D-MiKIvo  (Jnunuit 
of  lU  K.S..  B.,  6«.)  ;  VlLLAGic  SANITAIir  BCOSOMT  f  Journal  of 
11.  A.  .S.  E.,6l,)  :  TIIKSKWAOE  QUKSTIOS,  2a.;  I.tTIttMlTTB  ST 
KlLTBATION— DMcription  of  Merthyr  Worka,  U.  6d. ;  WATER 
SUPPLY  CO  VILLAGBS.  In.  6d.  ;  FAIttf  HOMIIHTEADS  (DlKeJtl. 
13s.  6d.  Also,  LABOOltHttS'  COTTAOBS,  by  tho  Uto  Mr.  B.aLEr 
DBNTON,  Jun.,  I: 

B.  and  F.  N.  SPON,  <8,  Charing-croM,  W. 
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Free  by  post  for  14  scamp*. 

OW   TO    MAKE    MONEY  BY 

PATENTS. 
By  CHAKLE.S  BARLOW. 
BAELOW  t  CO.,  23,  Southampton-bnUdmgj,  London,  'W.C. 


H 


Rare  and  Valuable  Work  on  Freemasonry.— Tho  only  Accurate  and 
Kevised  Copyright  Perfected  Manual  Acknowledged  Wy  the  Craft, 

THE  ACCEPTED  CEREMONIES  OF 
CRAFT  FREBiIA.SONB.y,  as  Taught  n  all  tho  lliister 
ItanoUB'  Lodges  of  the  Ancient,  Free,  and  Acoopted  Mason^t  of  Eng- 
land. Embracing  the  whole  of  the  Craft  ifaaonic  Ceremonioi*  The 
Opening  and  Closing  in  the  Three  Degree.'i ;  Qnestiona  to  Candidate* 
before  being  Pasted  and  Raided  ;  Th»  Initiation  ;  Pasning  an* 
Kaiting  ;  The  Tracing  Boards,  Jie.,  &e. 

Sent  I'ost-free  on  receipt  of  Ss.  6d.,  payable  to  A_  E.  MASOS, 
(P.M.,  30'),  BankTop  View,  Richmond,  Yorkahiw  ;  or  from  KLLIOl' 
STOCK,  62,  Paternoster-row,  London    or  kroughany  Bookaelior. 
frospectiu  and  Opinions  of  he  Craft  Fru. 
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U  ARB  I  AN    FIRE   AND  LIFE 

OFFICE. 

Office  :  11,  Lombard-street,  London,  B.C.   West  End  Office; 
4,  Whitehall. 
Established  1821.   Subscribed  Capital,  Two  MiUieni. 
DIRECTOR.S. 
Chairman— JAME8  GOODSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairiman— AROHIBALU  HaMILTOK,  Esq. 


Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Esq. 
Hy.  Bonham  Carter.  Esq. 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  P.  Devas.  Esq. 
Francis  Hart  Dyke,  Esq. 
Sir  Walter  E.  Farquhar,  Eiq. 
Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  K.^q. 
Thomson  Haukey,  Esq. 
Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 


John  G.  Hubb.ird,  Esi 
Frederick  H.  Janson,  fesq. 
G.  J.  Shaw  Lefem,  Esq.,  II. P. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Ei^. 
John  llartin,  Bsq. 
Augnatai  Prerost,  Esq. 
William  SUren,  Esq. 
John  G.  Talbot,  leq.,  M.P. 
Henry  Tigne,  Kiq. 


"  RaUARKABLU,  TF.RT  RkMARKABLB  INDEED"  are  the 
effects  of  LA.MPLOUGH'S  PYRETIC  S-'lLINE  iu  pre- 
venting and  curing  Smallpox,  Fevers,  and  Smin  Diseases. 
Specially  refreshingandiuvigorating  during  hot  weather. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  and  the  llalcer,  113,  Holbora-hill, 
London.— [Advt.] 


WIMBLEDON  PARK  ESTATE.— 
A  FURTHER  PORTION  of  this  Beautiful  ESTATE  is 
now  OFFERED  for  SALE,  in  Plots  of  from  One  to  Ten  Acres.  They 
are  covered  with  splendid  ornamental  timber,  and  command  exten- 
sive views  over  the  Surrey  HiUsbeyond  Epsom  Downs.  The  property 
is  within  a  few  minutes*  walk  of  the  Wimbledon  Station  to 
Waterloo  and  Cannon-street,  and  of  Haydeu's-lano  to  Victoria 
and  Blackfriars.  The  high  road  through  Fulham  and  Putney  is  an 
agreeable  drive.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  npon  the 
Estate,  of  Mr.  GEAINGBB,  at  the  Office,  adjoining  S.  Mary's  Church, 
Wimbledon. 


UILDING  LAND  to  be  LET,  for  99 

Tears,  in  the  Upper  Part  of  the  Town  of  S.  Alban's,  Herts 
within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  Midland  Railway  Station,  and  fifty 
minutes  by  rail  to  Moorgate-street,  in  Plots  of  Half-an-Acre  and 
upw.ards.  The  soil  is  gravel,  with  chalk  underneath.— For  particulars, 
apply  to  Messrs.  EVANS,  FOESTEK,  «£  RUTTEH,  2,  Gray's-inn- 
square.   Land-tax  redeemed.  

0    BUILDERS  .—BRISTOL— 

PORTISHEAD  NEW  DOCKS.-FREEHOLD  BUILDING 
LAND  for  COTl'AGBS,  which  are  in  great  demand.— Apply  to  W. 
Cloutman,  3,  Exchang-:,  Bristol.  Every  facility  offered  to 
Builders,  and  advances  niado. 


T 


SacaHTAHT — Thomas  Tallemach,  Esq. 
AcfrOABT — Samuel  Brown,  Bsq. 
N.B.— Fire  Polieiet  whieh  expire  at  Lady  Day  naust  be  reaiovrcd 
at  the  Head  Office,  or  with  the  Afents,  on  or  before  the  9th  J uly. 

Skare  capital  at  preasnt  pal*  uj  and  invaaied   f  1 ,00»,«0« 

ToUl  Fanda  exceed   H,«50,MO 

Total  Annaal  Income  exceeds   J>90,0eo 

THE  AMATEUJR'is  MART  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
DEPOT, 
22,  Bedford-Street,  Strakd. 
VERY  POWERFCL  ELECTRIC 

V  BELL,  suitable  for  a  Warehouse  or  Alarm,  diameter  of  bell 
9in. ;  about  half  the  usual  price.  Price  ;35s.— Capital  Box  of  Brass 
Drawing  Instruments,  in  mahogany  case,  nine  pieces.  Price  21s. 
First-claBS  J-Hersc  Power  Tahle  Engine,  with  Pump,  Kc,  complete, 
In  good  workiug  order.  Price  JC6.— Iron  Boiler,  saddle  back,  very 
strong,  and  rivetted,  complete,  with  steam-gauge,  water-gauge, 
safety-valve,  Kc.  A  bargain,  JCJ.— Lathe  Iron  Hed,  4in.  centre,  in 
good  condition,  with  slide-rest,  oud  five  chucks,  circular-saw.  Sec, 
mounted  on  very  strong  wooden  bench,  suitable  for  brass  or  iron 
turning,  lie.  Price  6  guineas.— Artists'  Drawing-Stand,  equal  to  new. 
Price  Lis.— 12-Figiire  ludicator.for  Electric  Bclh!,  almost  new, cost  S.6. 
Price  Ma.— H  aloe's  lO-guinea  Medical  Coil,  in  mahogany  ease,  with  IJ 
Smee'a  Batteries,  Handles,  &C.  Price  i  guineas.— A  Large  One  Draw 
Field  Telescope,  in  leather  body,  with  sun  cap,  complete,  new.  t3.— 
First-class  Three  Draw  Deer  Stalking  Telescope.    Price  20s. 

22,  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON 


'TO  ARCHITECTS.— To  be  LET,  au 

I  excellent  well-lighted  first-floor  OFFICE  (about  ITft. 
square),  with  other  conveniences.  Inclusive  rent,  a  year. 
Ground  Hoor  occupied  by  a  well-ost.iblishod  Land  and  Eitato 
Agent,  who  could  introduce  VALUABLE  BUSINESS  to  a  gentle- 
man of  ability.— DAVID  J.  CUATfBLL.  29A,  Lincoln'B-um-fieliu. 


♦  • 


